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BIOGRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL FOREWORD 


W HEN this great monument of Biblical learning first appeared in 
Great Britain, eighty years ago, the three men who were the sole 
authors of these hundreds of pages were living, all three of them promi- 
nent authors, and two of them high in the council of the church of Scot- 
land. Today, and for the last quarter of a century, especially in America, 
where this generally praised work is simply referred to as ‘““The Jamieson 
Fausset and Brown Commentary,” few Bible students even librarians 
and those who have some acquaintance with Biblical literature, 
know much about these three men. Yet this commentary is what it is 
because of the type of men who wrote it, because of the scholarship and 
convictions which they possessed. It seems that the value of the entire 
work would be considerably increased if we knew a few elemental facts 
concerning those whose vast labor is here spread before us. 

Of the Rev. Robert Jamieson we know less than of the other two co- 
authors, that is, we know less here in America, with the scanty bio- 
graphical material that is available to us. Jamieson was the son of a 
baker, born in Edinburgh, January 3, 1802. After graduating from Edin- 
burgh University he was licensed as a preacher, February 13, 1827. 
He served from 1830-1837 in the parish of Weststruther, in the presby- 
tery of Lauder, and, for seven more years, in the parish of Currie, in 
the presbytery of Edinburgh. “When Dr. Forbes, minister of St. Paul’s, 
Glasgow, who was one of’the disruption leaders, resigned his charge, 
Jamieson was appointed his successor and was admitted as minister on 
March 14, 1844.” Here he served until his death, October 26, 1880. 
The University of Glasgow conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1848, and his church made him the moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1872. Jamieson was the least productive of the three 
authors of this commentary, and none of his books today seem to have 
any readers, nor are they referred to in contemporary literature, so far 
as I can recall. In 1836-1838 he published a three-volume work, Eastern 
Manners Illustrative of the Old and New Testaments; a year later, 1839, 
appeared his Manners and Trials of the Primitive Christians; and 
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ten years later a revised and enlarged edition of Paxton’s Illustrations 
of Scripture. These volumes, together with his work on this commentary, 
with Principal Brown and Mr. Fausset, include his major literary pro- 
ductions. In the commentary that is before us, he wrote the first two 
volumes, the Pentateuch, of 715 pages, and Job to Esther, 650 pages, or 
about thirty-three per cent of the entire work. 

Andrew Robert Fausset was born October 13, 1821, at Silver Hill, 
County Fermanagh, the son of the Rev. William Fausset, and Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Andrew Fausset, Provost of Sliego. Fausset proved 
himself a brilliant scholar from the beginning. “He obtained at Trinity 
College, a Queens’ scholarship in 1838, the first university scholarship 
in 1838, and the vice-chancellor’s prize for Latin verse and Greek 
verse in 1841, the vice-chancellor’s Greek verse prize, and the Berkeley 
gold medal in 1842. He was graduated, B. A. in 1843 (senior moderator 
in classics), and won the vice-chancellor’s Latin verse prize both in that 
year and in 1844, He obtained the divinity testimonium (second class) 
in 1844, and was graduated, M. A. in 1846.” 

Fausset was ordained priest in 1848, and from then to 1859: was 
the curate in Bishop Middleham, a Durham colliery village. From 1859 
to 1910 he was vicar of the poor parish of St. Cuthbert’s, where he died, 
February 8, 1910, at the age of eighty-eight. In 1885 he was made 
a prebendary of York. He began his literary career early, publishing 
a volume on the comedies of Terence, when he was only twenty- 
three years of age; this was followed by a volume on the first 
eight books of Homer’s IJlliad; in 1849 by a volume on the first 
three books of Livy, and in 1850-1851 by volumes on two of the plays 
of Euripides. In 1854 he published his first work on scriptural themes, 
Scripture and the Prayer Book in Harmony (a revised edition of this 
work was called for forty years later). From time to time he wrote 
various parts of different series of commentaries, and in 1876 issued a 
volume of over three hundred pages, Studies in the CL Psalms and Un- 
designed Coincidences with the Independent Scripture History Confirming 
and Illustrating Both. Fausset was prolific in the production of works 
on prophecy, though I regret to say that I have not been able to find 
one of them in any of the great theological libraries of this country. 
In 1881 he published The Signs of the Times; in 1882 Prophecy a Sure 
Light; in 1883 The Latter Reign; in 1884 The Personal Antichrist. His 
last book, as far as I can discover, was published in 1893 (third edition 
1903), A Guide to the Study of the Book of Common Prayer. A rare 
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work of Fausset’s, on a book not often commented upon, is his Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Judges. London. 1885, a 
volume of 350 pages. Without enumerating his other publications, it 
would be wrong not to call attention to the two largest literary tasks 
he undertook, apart from the commentary that is before us. In 1886 he 
published the first English translation of John Albert Bengel’s Gnomon 
of the New Testament: with Original Notes Explanatory and Illustrative. 
In this work, which runs to over 2700 pages, he tells us he had the help 
of three scholars, that he himself did the section Mark to Acts, and that 
he “revised carefully and edited the whole.” In 1878 he published in 
parts, and then in one volume, his Englishman’s Critical and Expository 
Bible Cyclopedia, of 753 pages (three columns to a page), a work, I 
would judge, of approximately a million words, which took him seven 
years to write. His interest in prophetic matters is revealed in his own 
statement in the preface, that he had treated ‘many subjects which most of 
the Bible dictionaries omit and which are of deep interest when handled, as 
for example Antichrist, The Thousand Years of Millennium, Inspiration, 
Predestination, Justification, Common Divination (in its bearing on 
spiritism), etc.” In some ways this is the most satisfactory single volume 
Bible encyclopedia ever published, if one is not looking for archaeologi- 
cal material. Its article on David alone runs to 14,000 words, and 
the one on Jesus Christ to perhaps 25,000 words. The work should be 
in the library of every serious student of the English Bible. In this 
commentary, with Jamieson and Brown as coauthors, Fausset did Vol- 
umes III and IV, Job to Malachi, and the last part of Volume VI, I Corin- 
thians to Revelation, approximately half of the entire work. 

Of Principal David Brown there is much more to say, for here we 
do not have brief articles of biographical dictionaries, and mere sketches 
in theological journals, but an entire volume devoted to a study of his 
life and writings, by Dr. William Garden Blaikie, published in London 
a year after Professor Brown’s death. David Brown was born August 17, 
1803, in Aberdeen, and was graduated from Aberdeen University, M. A., 
in 1821. With the details of his life we are not here concerned, though 
it is interesting to note that he served as an assistant to Edward Irving 
from 1830-1832, and at one time accepted Irving’s earlier, saner 
prophetic convictions. He was appointed professor of apologetics 
and the exegesis of the Gospels in the Free Church College of 
Aberdeen, in 1857, a professorship which he held for thirty years. He 
was made principal of the college in 1876, and retained this office, which 
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he filled with unique honor and brilliance, until his death, in 1897. (The 


average length of life for these three indefatigable workers was 87 years! ) 
At the advanced age of eighty-two he was made the moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Free Church, in 1885. 

One of the most remarkable conversations that I have ever come upon, 
in the life of a modern theological professor, concerning the salvation of 
a friend, is given to us by Dr. Blaikie in his fascinating life of Principal 
Brown. The conversation was carried on with his older and greatly be- 
loved friend, John Duncan, generally referred to as “Rabbi Duncan,” the 
brilliant professor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages, New College, Edin- 
burgh. I think I can do nothing better than quote the entire passage from 
Blaikie’s life, that thousands who will now be reading this commentary, 
and do not have access to the biography, may be blessed with contem- 
plating this remarkable episode of now more than a century ago. 

“When he tried to touch on vital topics, he found him dry and 
reserved. It seemed as if he had heard of the change on David, as he 
always called him, and was expecting an assault, but was determined to 
ward it off, if he could. They went out, as was their custom, to walk. 
The night was fine, and they paced backwards and forwards along a 
retired street. At every point the attempts of Brown to get into serious 
conversation failed. In his helplessness he sent up a prayer, like Nehe- 
miah, to the God of heaven; and not in vain, for a reference having been 
made by Duncan to their former conversations on the person of Christ, 
Brown felt that his opportunity had now at last come. The rest of this 
memorable conversation is given in Dr. Brown’s own words: 

“Ah! friend, these were sad days to me—days of disorganized be- 
liefs, of relaxed spiritual and moral tone, of universal and mournful 
declension. True, I made immense progress in the literature of theology, 
in Biblical criticism, in exegetical insight; and I despair not some day 
or other turning that to good account in the service of Christ. But the 
true key to the Bible was then wanting, and not having the mind of God, 
how could I rightly interpret His Word as a whole? But now I see things 
in another light; and to me it would be a joy unspeakable if you and I, 
who so long walked together in darkness and pride of speculation, were 
now to see eye to eye, and help, more than ever we hindered, one an- 
other.’ The ground thus broken, we set to; he making desperate attempts 
to blunt the edge of my arguments and pleadings—sometimes trying to 
close the discussion by saying, “That is your opinion, but it is not mine’; 
sometimes making light of the difference between us—while I held to 
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my point, feeling as I proceeded that I was gaining upon him, and thus 
acquiring fresh courage. By this time it was midnight, and though we 
had done little else than go backwards and forwards over the same space 
of ground for more than three hours, now that it was as dark as it could 
be, our walking ground became still more contracted. Under what Aber- 
donians well know as the Correction Wynd dry bridge, we did nothing 
now but walk backwards and forwards for fully two hours or more. 
‘Tell me,’ said I, ‘what of natural and revealed religion you hold to, that 
I may know what common ground we have.’ This appeal had a won- 
derful effect. He stood stock still. Then turning round to me with 
an air of unusual solemnity, he said, ‘David, I must now be plain with 
you. Time was when I was so sunk in atheism, that once on seeing a 
horse I said to myself, ‘There is no difference between that horse and 
me. But Dr. Mearns brought me out of that, and I have never since 
doubted the existence of a personal, living God. But he convinced me, 
besides, of the truth of the Bible as a historical record. So I have come 
to believe in the Jewish religion and in Christianity as the complement 
of it. But the doctrines I can’t and won’t believe—I mean the Divinity 
and Atonement of Christ.’ ‘Again, but what if they are written in that 
Bible which you say you admit? you'll have to believe them. Ay, friend, 
that towering Luciferian pride of yours must come down, and you must 
become a little child, willing to be taught, else you have no part in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, for Christ your Master says so. But tell me this, 
what has your religion done for you? I know what mine has done for 
me; what has yours done for you?” ‘Well, not much, I confess. To tell 
you the truth, the words ‘heaven’ and ‘hell’ sound in my ears with as little 
effect as the words ‘tables’ and ‘chairs.’ And yet I do sometimes feel 
a little.’ ‘What you feel is not the question. What I want you to tell 
me is, are you holy?’ JI knew I was here touching a sore place. So 
looking him full in the face, the dim light just sufficient to reveal his 
cowering look, I waited his answer, ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I am not.’ ‘No, nor: 
ever will be,’ I hastily interposed, ‘so long as God’s way of salvation 
from sin is to such Greeks as you foolishness; but to us who believe, it 
is the power of God.” ‘Ah! David, but that’s what I can’t take in yet. 
Can’t I be saved without the doctrines?’ ‘What, are you going to potter 
at that rate with so solemn a thing as salvation, trying at how cheap a 
rate, with how small a sacrifice of your own prepossessions, you can 
be let off? If my apprehensions and experience are worth anything, all 
that is worth a straw in Christianity lies in the ‘doctrines.’ Not that I 
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undervalue its lofty views of God, of morality, of holiness, of a future 
state, and so on; but take away the great doctrines that you wince at, 
and you loosen the foundations on which all the other things rest, and 
shake the whole edifice. But only surrender your soul to Christ in the 
Gospel, and those great powers of yours, now running to waste, will seem 
as if they were newly imparted, and go to noble effect.’ ‘Well, David, all 
I can say is, I can’t take that in yet.’ There was something, however, in 
the subdued and half tremulous tone in which this was said, which, far 
from dissipating, only encouraged me to proceed, but in quite a changed 
tone. Taking it for granted that I had so far gained his assent, and 
believing that his difficulty would not lie chiefly with that ‘evil heart of 
unbelief,’ I suggested one encouragement after another, till, like a child, 
he proceeded to question me how, supposing him a real Christian, he was 
to act in such and such circumstances. Never during all this time had 
we thought how the hours were passing; in fact, now we scarcely walked 
at all, but under the bridge stood talking in a subdued tone, and so 
lovingly, that I thought he would take me into his arms. We now spoke 
of parting, it being, to the best of my recollection, between two or three 
in the morning; but he would not let me go till we arranged to meet next 
day at noon. This gave me the cheering conviction that all unwillingness 
to come to close quarters with me had vanished, and that we were now 
at length on a new footing together. So with a full heart I went home, 
going to sleep with little sense of fatigue, and rising with the tranquil 
hope that what had been sown in weakness by me might be reaped by 
the honoured servant of Christ, Dr. Cesar Malan, who was to arrive in 
Aberdeen that evening . . . 

“At noon, as arranged, I now went to meet my friend; and that we 
might not be interrupted, we went a little beyond the suburbs. But this 
time our walk was not very long. The truth is, it was so exceedingly 
satisfactory, that I rather wished to avoid exhausting the great subjects 
of our last night’s talk, that he might be fresh for the expected stranger. 
I found him meek as a lamb; in fact, the gentle, subdued appearance 
which he presented, and his half-timid eagerness to get into childlike 
talk rather than theological discussion on the topics of the preceding 
night, astonished me and cheered me, Intense anxiety to be such a 
Christian as I had described and borne in upon him the night before, 
combined with an inability to see how he could ever be such—his all but 
certainty, judging from the past, that even should he flatter himself that 
he was such, and go on consistently for a time, he would sooner or later 
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relapse into his old state or worse—in this state of mind he began to 
question me much as follows: ‘You say, if any man be in Christ he is 
a new creature—new in his views of holiness and sin, of the service of 
Christ and the devil, of the world, of all things. Well, but suppose I 
think myself a new creature, and all things for a while are new to me; 
but after that newness wears off, I fall back and sink into my old ways, 
am I still to flatter myself that I am a regenerate man, and how am I to 
recover myself?’ ‘Don’t you be making provision,’ I replied, ‘for a time 
of backsliding. Look rather to the way of safety. Hear what the Lord 
Jesus said: “Abide in Me and I in you: as the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself except it abide in the vine, no more can ye except ye abide in 
Me.’ Would the Prodigal Son, welcomed back, and with a full heart 
seated at his father’s table, occupy himself in speculating on the proba- 
bility of his playing the prodigal afresh, and considering what in that 
case would be the proper course for him to take? Better far say this: 
‘I have opened my mouth unto the Lord, and I cannot go back. What 
have I to do any more with idols? I will watch and pray that I enter 
not into temptation.’ This strain seemed to find its echo in his own 
breast, for he answered not a word. Still there was a want of confidence, 
and I judged it inexpedient to press him further. I was afraid to put 
a rash hand to that tender state of mind which he seemed to be in. So, 
having told me that he was coming to meet with Malan that evening in 
my brother’s house, we parted after I had said a few encouraging words 
to him, which he listened to in the spirit of a child.’ 

“Dr. Malan had come to Aberdeen, and was the guest of William 
Brown, David’s eldest brother. Through him Malan and Duncan were 
brought together two days after the midnight conversation. Malan dealt 
with him in his usual way, pressing on him that if he believed that Jesus 
was the Christ, he was born of God. In due time, after many conversa- 
tions and mental conflicts which we cannot here go into, the desired result 
came. 

“Next day, or, as Dr. Brown thinks, the day after, Dr. Duncan passed 
through a memorable experience, which we give in his own words: 

‘Well, next day, as I sat down to study, and took my pen in my 
hand, I became suddenly the passive recipient of all the truths which I 
had heard and been taught in my childhood. I sat there unmoving for 
hours, and they came and preached themselves to me. There was now 
no investigation such as I desired; but presentation of the truth to me 
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passive. And I felt, sitting there, as if in that hour I had got matter for 
sermons for a lifetime. 

“¢ ‘Now the temptation to daily sin was gone. I had not even to fight 
with it. And I was in an almost infantile state of mind—so that when 
I mislaid a paper in my study, I would kneel down and pray to find it, 
and then go and seek for it.’ In fact, night after night (as he told Mr. 
Moody Stuart), he laid himself down to rest with the infant’s prayer on 
his lips (not precisely as Mr. Moody Stuart gives it, but as taught and 
repeated in the north of Scotland): 


“This night when I lie down to sleep, 
I give the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.’ 


“Tn after years, when recalling the happy change that had passed over 
Lim, Duncan named Mearns, David Brown, and Malan, but chiefly Malan, 
as the three men to whom he had been most indebted.” 

In the same work, is a very unique anecdote in reference to a visit by 
Mr. Spurgeon, which I have never seen recorded in any life of Spurgeon 
himself. “On one occasion when Mr. Spurgeon had come to Aberdeen 
to deliver a lecture, Dr. Brown found him in the anteroom surrounded 
by a number of friends, full of high expectation. A deacon of Mr. Spur- 
geon’s, who accompanied him, told Dr. Brown that if Mr. Spurgeon had 
not a few quiet minutes his lecture would be a failure. The room was 
accordingly cleared. But the great preacher seemed in great distress 
of spirit, as if he could not get along. Even in the hall, he was mani- 
festly out of sorts, groaning in spirit. Dr. Brown told him that he would 
hold up his hands in prayer. “Thank you for that!’ was the cordial an- 
swer, and twice he repeated “Thank you for that! Thank you for that!’ 
The lecture turned out a very brilliant one; and when friends came to 
the end to express their thanks and admiration, Mr. Spurgeon, turning 
to Dr. Brown, remarked, ‘You owe it all to him.’ ” 

Principal Brown was a prodigious writer. His first book was proba- 
bly his most famous, at least it caused the most discussion, Christ’s Sec- 
ond Coming: Will it be Premillennial? This was first published in 
1846, and in twenty years had run through six editions. It was 
written distinctly from a postmillennial standpoint, and was, without 
doubt, the most scholarly work written on this subject from this view- 
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point which the English world had seen up to that time. Some of the 
most influential leaders of Christian thought of his day felt compelled 
to reply to his thesis. He himself, in a preface to a later edition, wrote: 
“In addition to a small tract by Mr. Wood, a volume by Mr. Scott, a 
chapter of the sixth edition of Mr. Bickersteth’s ‘Signs of the Times,’ the 
Duke of Manchester has honoured me with a pretty full reply, in a 
lengthened appendix to his ‘Finished Mystery;’? Mr. A. Bonar has pub- 
lished ‘Redemption Drawing Nigh’ in reply to me; and Mr. H. Bonar, 
besides the reference to my book, though not by name, throughout the 
greater part of his ‘Prophetical Landmarks,’ has reviewed it in three 
long articles in the Presbyterian Review, and, since the cessation of that 
periodical, has embodied the substance of these articles, with very 
large additions, in a volume issued a few months since, entitled, ‘The 
Coming and Kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ; being an Examination 
of the Work of the Rev. D. Brown on the Second Coming of the Lord.’ ” 

Following the death of his son, Principal Brown wrote a beautiful 
little volume, now rarely seen, Crushed Hopes Crowned in Death (1861). 
In 1883 he wrote the volume on Romans in the series known as The Hand- 
books for Bible Classes, of which Professor Salmond wrote, at the time, 
“It is not too much to say that this volume, small as it is, has few to 
match it in insight into Paul’s teaching or in vivid and persuasive state- 
ment of the fundamental matters of Pauline doctrine.” Principal 
Brown’s last work was the result of his return to prophetic studies, The 
Apocalypse: It’s Structure and Preliminary Predictions, (1891). Long 
before this, in fact thirty years before, he had written a remarkable 
book called, The Restoration of the Jews: The History, Principles, and 
Bearings of the Question (Edinburgh, 1861) in which he rigorously 
insisted that the Jews will be restored to Palestine, that they will experi- 
ence a great spiritual revival, and that, as a result of this, the whole 
human race will at that time be wonderfully blessed. In the commentary 
to which these words form a preface, Brown wrote the Gospels, Acts, and 
Romans, about twenty per cent of the entire work. Some have felt that 
Brown’s work was the most important part of all. 

In a lecture which he gave, in November, 1886, in his eighty-fourth 
year, he delivered one of the most remarkable exhortations to ministerial 
students that probably was ever given in any of the famous theological 
halls of Scotland. Most of those who will be consulting the pages of this 
commentary will be clergymen, and all of us, ministers or not, need 
instruction in the cultivation of our spiritual life, and for this reason I 
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am taking the liberty of quoting one passage from this lecture, that it 
might be once again brought to the attention of a new generation of Amer- 
ican preachers of the Word of God: 

“Archbishop Leighton was a good specimen of fine scholarship and 
high spirituality. But for students I think a better model is to be found 
in John Albert Bengel, the author of that critical work which has never 
been superseded—the Gnomon of the New Testament, the fruit of 
precious years of New Testament teaching at Denkendorf. He was con- 
stantly digging in his Hebrew Bible (which even when a student he had 
read through once or twice) and in his Greek Testament, out of which 
he was intent on extracting the most delicate shades and fibres of thought 
which it conveyed. And when he took to textual criticism, being stag- 
gered at first by its various readings, he determined never to rest till he 
could get to the bottom of the subject, and he devoted to it his days and 
nights until he was able to issue his critical edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, and with it his Apparatus Criticus, the most masterly production 
of that period. But did these wearing-out studies dry up his spiritual 
life? Never. Every page, and almost every verse, of that Gnomon 
of his bears witness to the spirituality which he carried into all his studies 
by the wnction which they breathe. The hymns, with the composition of 
which he relieved his perplexing studies in textual criticism and re- 
freshed his spirit, bear witness to his constant jealousy over himself, as 
if his aspiration ever were, ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee!” 
He seemed, indeed, to live in prayer; and his students, who lived under 
the same roof with himself, used to say that those short breathings of 
prayer with which he met them in the morning for class-work were ‘like 
morning dew.’ And to the last this was his frame. An anecdote I have 
heard of his last hours, illustrating his microscopic way of observing 
the very words of his Greek Testament, makes one almost smile. When 
he was dying, he quoted those well-known words of the apostle, in the 
immediate prospect of his death by Nero, ‘I know whom I have believed,’ 
etc., and then said to the bystanders, “The apostle (you see) wouldn’t 
let even a preposition come in between himself and his Lord; for he 
doesn’t say, I know upon whom, but ‘I know whom IJ have believed’—the 
eye of his faith resting on the glorious object to whom he had ever 
trusted his all,’ 

This quotation leads me to insert one other, from a letter of Dr. Brown 
to a cousin and brother-in-law, Mr, William Dyce, on the important matter 
of searching the Scriptures, (and anyone who opens this commentary will 
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be engaged in just that). ‘When our Lord said, John v. 39, 40, ‘Search 
(or ‘ye search’—I prefer the former there, but the approbation of such 
a course is the same in both cases) the Scriptures, for in them ye think 
he have (regard yourselves as having) eternal life, and they are they 
which testify of Me; and (yet) ye will not come to Me, that ye might 
have life,—He (1) gives His great sanction to not only the reading, but 
the searching of Scripture by all, for He was speaking to a multitude 
indiscriminately; (2) holds forth Scripture as being rightly regarded 
by the Jews as the proper authoritative revelation of ‘eternal life’; (3) 
represents it as testifying of Him with sufficient plainness to render 
inexcusable any one who possessed without searching it, or searched with- 
out finding Christ in it. And however much we Christians may suppose 
Christ to be revealed clearly in Old Testament, I will make bold to main- 
tain that the discovering of Christ as the great theme of the Old Testa- 
ment was at least as difficult as many things which in Scripture are held 
by some too obscure or doubtful for any but the learned, and even these 
only, under church authority, to see their way through. In a word, we 
are far too polemical in such matters. The Scripture is like Him whose 
word it is, and like all His works in creation and human affairs—full of 
such things as on this side of time will never be unravelled, nor am I 
ashamed to confess that there is much that I can’t and don’t expect fully 
to understand. In that respect Scripture may be said not to be a plain 
book. But Scripture is so very plain upon all that is most fundamental 
and vital that the whole Jewish and Christian world walks in a blaze 
of light as to all these things.” 

It is certainly to advantage that this commentary should be the result 
of the joint labors of men of differing positions and attitudes. Jamieson 
and Brown were members of the Presbyterian church, while Fausset was 
a clergyman in the church of England. Jamieson and Brown were just 
past sixty, when they began their work on this commentary, while Faus- 
set was twenty years younger. Brown was the most scholarly advocate of 
the postmillennial view in Great Britain, throughout the last half of the 
nineteenth century, while Fausset, with equal insistence, was an ardent 
premillennialist. All these men had served as ministers of congregations, 
in England and Scotland, and knew the needs of a minister’s life; all of 
them were gifted preachers of the Word; and all of them were, it hardly 
needs to be said, conservative in their attitude to the great truths of the 
Christian faith. 

In how many different editions this commentary was published, I do 
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not know, and perhaps it would not be of any great advantage if we did 
know. The first edition, as we have said before, appeared in six volumes, 
from 1864-1870. If I have not grossly miscalculated, apart from the 
printing of the entire biblical text (the verses appearing at the top of 
each page), the work contains something over three million words of 
comment. It was republished again, in two large volumes with some 
abbreviations; reappearing later in four volumes; and then in a series of 
small volumes (614” x 414”) with the general title The Practical Pocket 
Commentary Critical and Explanatory. All of these early editions were 
through the house of W. Collins, Sons & Company, a firm, I believe, which 
no longer exists, and was sometimes referred to as Collins’ Commentary. 
In 1872 appeared a remarkable work in two royal volumes carrying the 
significant title of: The Fourfold Union Commentary—Containing I. 
Parallel Texts in full; 11. Commentary of Matthew Henry, etc.; III. 
Scott’s Commentary, Condensed; IV. Commentary by Jamieson, Fausset, 
and Brown. To which is added the Biblical Cyclopedia, by Dr. John 
Eadie, a Biblical Atlas, etc. 

The history of the plates for this work is rather interesting. The 
George H. Doran Company, in their fascinating trade publication, long 
ago terminated, Literary News Notes for April 15, 1921, offers the follow- 
ing record: “The famous Jamieson, Fausset & Brown’s Commentary on 
the Bible was originally published in England in a set of six volumes. 
Later on an edition in five volumes was published. In this form it was 
issued in America, running through several editions. For years this edition 
has been out of print, the reason being, we have been told, because the 
plates were stolen and sold for old metal. In the meantime the plates 
of a one-volume edition which had been almost forgotten, were resur- 
rected and made into a two-volume set. This edition in turn disap- 
peared from the market. Finally the plates of this two-volume edition 
were brought to light by the George H. Doran Company, who conceived 
the idea of making the great work in one handy volume by using thin 
paper. This has now been successfully done, so that this matchless Com- 
mentary by three great evangelical scholars is obtainable in a compact 
and usable volume.” 

It is not necessary to load down our preface with tributes to this 
Commentary, but I cannot forebear quoting the single sentence of Mr. 
Spurgeon, who knew commentaries, from a practical standpoint, as few 
men of any age have known them. In his famous work Commenting and 
Commentaries, published in 1876, Spurgeon says of this work that, “It 
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contains so great a variety of information that if a man had no other 
exposition he would find himself at no great loss if he possessed and 
used it diligently.” 

Late in life Principal Brown, aroused by the rationalist views of 
Pfleiderer as expressed in his Gifford Lectures delivered in Glasgow, con- 
cluded a penetrating, powerful protest against such absence of faith 
in the facts and truths of the Christian religion with words which I think 
might well conclude this Preface. 

“I want you, gentlemen, to watch this light in the religious life of 
the country. The spiritual life of the church has to be maintained, else 
it will decline, for nothing can stand still. Your part, gentlemen, is 
to throw yourselves into it, and take your own share in your Master’s 
work. For this purpose you must cherish your own spiritual life. For 
you cannot impart that which you have not yourselves. Suffer not your 
theological studies to deaden your spirituality. Walk closely with God in 
the midst of your studies, as great Bengel (my favourite Biblical scholar) 
ever did; so that when his students met daily for their studies, and he 
began with a few words of prayer, they said his prayers were like morn- 
ing dew. When you preach, remember that you go to the pulpit as am- 
bassadors for Christ, and as such let yourselves be nothing, and your 
Master and your message everything; your motto being: He must in- 
crease, but I must decrease.’ ” 


Note—For the biographical data used in this sketch, in addition to the sources 
mentioned in the above paragraph, I am indebted to an article on Principal Brown, 
by Professor S. D. F. Salmond, in the Expository Times, Vol. IX; and to important 
articles on Fausset and Jamieson in the Dictionary of National Biography. The 
bibliographical information has been gathered from a careful examination of all 
the writings of these three scholars I have been able to consult, a study of the British 
Museum Catalogue, and the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge. 


Witsur M. Smita. 


Moody Bible Institute. 
Chicago. 
January, 1945. 
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PREFACE. 


THERE is a special interest attached to the Pentateuch, both from the intrinsic 
importance of the subjects it embraces, and from its direct relation to the 
scheme of grace which it is the design of the inspired volume to develop. The 
value set upon this opening portion of Scripture cannot be over-estimated, for 
its records occupy a place in universal history which cannot elsewhere be sup- 
plied; and its author has, next to Jesus Christ, exercised, by his Divine legation, 
the most powerful and extensive influence over the progress and the destinies 
of the human race. The history he wrote, the laws he announced, the doctrines 
of the Divine unity and holiness, and of the only acceptable mode of worship 
he taught, have had a close and constant bearing on the cause of civilization, 
as well as on the interests of true religion; and although they were originally 
addressed to a peculiar people in a remote age, they contribute still, by their 
essential connection with Christianity, to furnish the light which is destined to 
lighten the whole world. 

It is from a profound sense of the value of those writings of Moses that 
the friends of truth have ever prized them as integral portions of God’s 
revealed Word, and are led to rally with hallowed zeal for their defence 
when their Divine authority and historic truth are impugned, as they often 
have been. It is not now for the first time that they have been represented 
as a work of imposture, or decried and vilified as a collection of fables. Attacks, 
formidable in character and malignant in design, have now and again been 
made upon them; yet still, in spite of all the weapons and modes of destruction 
employed, the Bible, and the Pentateuch as an important part of it, still 
survives. Who needs to be reminded of the attacks of the Continental and 
English Deists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, then directed 
chiefly against the external evidences of the Word; and which, by the ardent 
and unflinching spirit of controversy that was evoked, were so sifted and 
marshalled, that infidelity has ever since shrunk from any open and formal 
renewal of hostilities? In the present day a new attack has been made by 
persons professing their belief in Christianity, and directed against the internal 
evidences of the Book, on the alleged ground, that though it does contain in all 
its parts the Word of God, yet from the ignorance, weaknesses, and prejudices 
of the men who wrote it, the truth is so mixed up with errors and traditionary 
legends, that we have only a fallible Bible, stamped with the infirmities and 
imperfections of its human authors. This allegation is pointed particularly 
against the Pentateuch. But there is no reason for apprehension; for just as 
on former occasions the result was to set the evidences for the Divine origin 
and truth of the sacred Books in a clearer light and on a more solid basis, so we 
cannot doubt that, through the defences which the present conflict will elicit, the 
objections which have been vauntingly paraded by destructive critics will 
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ere long be silenced as groundless cavils, and disappear before the irresistible 
force of truth. And here we may notice how marvellously the wisdom and 
the goodness of God have been manifested in opening up unexpectedly so 
many hidden and abundant sources of light and information in an age when a 
spirit of scepticism should extensively prevail. There is scarcely a portion of the 
Scriptures which has not been most strikingly illustrated and confirmed by the 
researches of modern times; and this is pre-eminently true of the Pentateuch. 
For although, in regard to the creation, the antiquity of man, and the descent of 
the human race from a single pair, some living philosophers are disposed to form 
hasty conclusions on a narrow basis of imperfectly ascertained facts, the ten- 
dency of scientific discovery in the various departments of geology, physiology, 
ethnology, and philology, is strongly in favour of the aborigines sacre in the 
Mosaic narrative; the history of the patriarchs is established by the now well- 
known fact that the very same style of manners and customs is still exemplified 
amongst the pastoral tribes of the East; the history of Joseph and tLs memor- 
able events that preceded the exodus are illustrated by the numerous remains of 
ancient Egypt which still exist ;—for the whole monumental wonders and anti- 
quities of the land seem to have been preserved as if for the express purpose of 
evincing the authenticity of the Bible narratives, every allusion of which, either 
to the circumstances of the country or of the people, is seen to have the minutest 
consistency with truth. To these must be added the extraordinary discoveries 
in Assyria, and more recently in Bashan, whose ancient cities, built of colossal 
stones, the providence of God has unexpectedly brought to our knowledge, to 
vindicate the truth of His own Word, to reprove the historic scepticism of the 
present age, and to give an impressive lesson to the nations of the earth. The 
experience of the past affords encouragement and inspires confidence for the 
future, that discoveries still more important, for the increase and confirmation 
of our faith in the historic credibility of the Old Testament Scriptures, will ere 
‘long be made by the Exploration Society in Palestine. With regard to the 
works of the Biblical scholars of Germany, while we highly appreciate the 
labours of many of them, and consider that they have rendered invaluable services 
to the cause of sacred literature, we are constrained to say that others have ridden 
their critical theories to death, and that, therefore, it is incumbent on all earnest 
searchers after truth carefully to winnow the solid grain from the worthless chaff. 

The present COMMENTARY, in which we have largely availed ourselves of the 
labours of both British and Continental scholars, holds an intermediate place 
between a popular and a purely critical exposition. Its object is to embody, 
as far as the limits prescribed would admit, the most important results of modern 
criticism for the benefit of private students of Scripture ; and happy will the 
author be if his work shall be conducive to promote an intelligent study of the 
Bible, and an increased appreciation of its rich stores of interesting historical 
and archeological, as well as Divine, knowledge. 


Guascow, April, 1868, 
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Ou holy religion is taught through the medium of history; its doctrines are 

founded on recorded facts; and the evidence of its divine origin and truth 
consists in the historical development of its nature from its germ in Eden to its 
glorious perfection in the heavenly paradise. One grand principle runs like a 
thread of gold through the whole web of revelation—viz., the announcement of a 
scheme of mercy and grace for the regeneration and salvation of our fallen race. 
That is prominently kept in view throughout the sacred volume, appearing now 
as the object of the patriarch’s hope, and now as the burden of the prophet’s 
song; at one time as the occasion of the most rapturous strains of joy and 
thanksgiving in the devotions of the sanctuary; at another time as the theme of 
earnest exposition in the epistles and addresses of the apostles. To supply fresh 
materials for animating and sustaining the faith of God’s people, was the purpose 
of all the Divine communications which from time to time were made and are 
contained in the records of the ancient Church; while to describe the fulfilment of 
all the promises and the types in the life and ministry, the death, resurrection, 
and ascension of Christ, is the end to which the later portions of the inspired 
volume are devoted. In the beginning and the middle of the Scriptures, Chris- 
tianity is seen in its birth, infancy, childhood, and in the end it appears in its 
youth and maturity. Thus there is an indissoluble connection between the Old 
and New Testaments; and an enlightened perception of the relative importance 
of the various books of Scripture, as well as of their collective bearing om the 
system of Divine truth, is indispensable to a full appreciation of the value of that 
inspired Word. How close is the union, and how complete the harmony between 
them, appears from the pointed references. respecting both the cessation of the 
curse and the river and tree of life, in the perfected economy, which, at the close 
of the Apocalypse, are made to the record of these forfeited blessings in the early 
part of Genesis. In short, the first and the last book in the Bible form the extreme 
links in one continuous chain of revelation; and for man to attempt putting 
asunder what God hath joined together, to disintegrate that “Scripture which 
cannot be broken,” by discarding the early portion of it as fictitious or untrust- 
worthy, is tantamount to undermining the foundations of a building, or cutting 
out the roots of a tree. 

The Pentateuch, the name by which the first five books of the Bible are 
designated, is derived from two Greek words, zevrs, five, and revxoc, a volume, 
thus signifying the fivefold volume. Originally these books formed one contin- 
uous work, as in the Hebrew manuscripts they are still connected in one un- 
broken roll, At what time they were divided into five portions, each having a 
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separate title, is not known; but it is certain that the distinction dates at or 
before the time of the Septuagint translation. The names they bear in our 
English version are borrowed from the LXX., and they were applied by those 
Greek translators as descriptive of the principal subjects, the leading contents, of 
the respective books. In the later Scriptures they are frequently comprehended 
under the general designation, The Law; The Book of the Law, since, to give a 
detailed account of the preparations for, and the delivery of, the divine code, with 
all the civil and sacre@ institutions that were peculiar to the ancient economy, is 
the object to which they are exclusively devoted. They have been always 
placed at the beginning of the Bible, not only on account of their generally 
understood priority in point of time, but as forming an appropriate and indis- 
pensable introduction to the rest of the sacred books. The numerous and oft- 
recurring references made in the later Scriptures to the events, the ritual, and 
the doctrines of the ancient Church, would have not only lost much of their point 
and significance, but have been absolutely unintelligible without the information 
which these five books contain. They constitute the groundwork or basis on 
which thé whole fabric of revelation rests; and a knowledge of the authority and 
importance that is thus attached to them will sufficiently account for the deter- 
mined assaults that infidels have made on these books, as well as for the zeal 
and earnestness which the friends of the truth have displayed in defending 
them. 

A reference to these assaults will naturally be expected in the Introduction 
to a work professedly designed to be a Commentary on the Pentateuch; and 
some explanation of the grounds on which they have been made, brief though 
it must necessarily be, is imperatively demanded for upholding the historic 
credibility of this early portion of Scripture. Those attacks have not yet 
ceased ; for although the Deistical writers who appeared in England during last 
century, denying the fact as well as the possibility of a written revelation— 
Tindal, Toland, Morgan, Chubb, and Bolingbroke—have long since gone away, 
their works with their names being alike forgotten and unknown; although the 
flippant cavils of Voltaire and the vulgar ribaldry of Paine were so triumphantly 
met by the profound erudition of Dr. Findlay, and by the withering sarcasm 
and irresistible logic of Bishop Watson, and others who entered the lists against 
these Goliaths, that Deism, vanquished, took an ignominious flizht from our 
shores ;—it found an asylum on the Continent, whence, after having paseed for 
nearly half a century through the alembic of the German mind, it has been 
recently re-imported into this country, and is making its presence known by 
startling manifestations in several very unexpected quarters. It is not now 
avowed infidels that are attacking the Pentateuch, but a certain class of 
professing Christians, to whom has been given the unmerited name of 
Rationalists, and who, under this high-sounding title, conceal a spirit of inveterate 
scepticism. Those of them who go the full length of their system are scarcely, 
if at all, distinguishable from the Deists of the olden time, for they reduce the 
Bible to the level of merely human book; and while they admit that its 
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doctrines are purer than most other mythologies, and its morality superior to 
that of every other system, they reject its mysteries as fanaticism, and the 
religion taught in it as the superstition of an ignorant and credulous age. The 
Rationalists who have appeared amongst us are not of this extreme type. They 
admit that a Divine revelation is contained in the Bible, imbedded, however, in 
an accumulated mass of fable, and that it is the province of reason to investigate 
the subject.so as to separate the inspired from the human, the true from the 
false—to ascertain what is genuine, and reject the rest as error. Sceptical as to 
everything that savours of supernaturalism, they reject from the sacred volume 
hoth miracles and prophecy—all signs and wonders that appear to be out of the 
ordinary course of things; and in particular, with regard to the early narratives 
of the Pentateuch, they explain everything extraordinary or mysterious upon 
natural principles. The dreams and visions that are related they regard as the 
workings of a deluded pietism; “angels” as personified events—strange natural 
phenoména, which in times of ignorance were invested with the attributes and 
offices of persons; the patriarchs, who attained .to such wonderful longevity, as 
not real men, but their names mere symbols for epochs of time or “ embodiments 
of historical ideas” (Bunsen’s ‘Egypt, vol. i, pp. 171-181; vol. iv. p. 392; 
Lepsius’ ‘ Letters, p. 491; Hwald’s ‘Geschichte,’ bd. i, pp. 80, 339); the 
anthropomorphic representations of the Divine Being, who appeared to 
Abraham and others, as equally a creature of imagination as the Jupiter 
or Apollo of the heathen; the actions attributed to Him as at variance with 
the higher revelation He has given of Himself in the Gospel (Davidson's 
‘Introduction’); and the recorded instances of His direct interference 
in the domestic affairs of the patriarchs and the trivial interests of 
the Israelitish people, as opposed to the established course of Providence 
in the world. Such are a few samples of Rationalistie interpretation—of 
the non-natural sense in which they understand some, and the philosophic 
mfianner in which they account for other, statements in the sacred page. But 
the account of Eden, and the primeval transactions connected with it; the 
narratives of the deluge, of the preparation of the ark, and of the preservation 
of Noah himself, and his family, with a motley collection of beasts and 
birds; the destruction of the Pentapolitan cities; the confusion of tongues; the 
biographies of the three great patriarchs; the story of Joseph and his brethren, 
with that of the migration of Jacob and his entire tribe into Egypt; the 
subsequent bondage and persecution of Israel in that country; the exposure of 
Moses, on the brink of the Nile, in an ark of bulrushes, and Pharaoh’s daughter 
finding the babe, bringing him up, and adopting him as her son and the heir of 
Egypt; the exodus; the miraculous passage of the Israelite multitude across 
the dry channel of the Red Sea, while the returning surges overwhelmed their 
Egyptian pursuers; the pillar of cloud and fire, which, as the aymbol of the 
Divine presence, guided the Israelites through the wilderness; the miraculous 
supply of manna from heaven, and of water from tho rock; the appalling 
phenomena of Sinai; the audible promulgation of a law, and the permanent 
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record of its fundamental principles on the stone tablets, by its Divine Author; 
the providential protection promised to the Israelites at the time of the sacred 
feasts; the fate of Korah, as well as of Aaron’s sons; the insulated prophecies 
of Jacob and Moses; the miracle of Balaam’s ass speaking,—these, and other 
incidents in the Pentateuchal narrative, are regarded as to a great extent 
fabulous,—as having, perhaps, some substratum of truth originally, but exagger- 
ated or distorted by the ignorance and superstition of later ages ;—as, in fact, on 
a par with the early legends of all nations, and forming an accumulation of 
national traditions in which truth and falsehood are commingled. 

It is undoubtedly the tendency of modern criticism to eliminate the super- 
natural from the Pentateuch by discrediting its historical verity, and relegating 
such incidents as those just mentioned into the vapoury region of myths, 
That this is not a groundless imputation, may be shown by an appeal to the 
explicit declarations of various eminent writers upon this subject. “To require 
men,” says Hegel, ‘Geschichte der Philosophie, “to believe in the external histo- 
rical narratives of the Old (and New) Testament, is to destroy both faith and 
the Church.” ‘The common interpretation of the Bible,” says Bunsen—. ¢., the 
natural sense obtained by the translation of the words and the application of the 
ordinary rules of grammar—“is a tissue of old women’s stories and children’s 
tales, which contradict each other.” Dr. Colenso, as is well known, regards the 
Pentateuch as a legendary document; and others, who would have shrunk from 
the extreme consequences to which his application of the principle leads, have 
held loose opinions upon the subject, conceding, like Maurice, that the sacred 
writer has, from defect of memory or want of knowledge, fallen occasionally into 
slight errors in matters bearing upon modern science. Coleridge, borrowing 
from Herder and Lessing, first introduced into this country the opinion which 
prevails widely in Germany, that “the Word of God is in the Bible, but the 
Bible is not the Word of God.” Arnold, as we are informed by Dr. Stanley 
(‘ Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ p. 13), expressed, twenty-five years ago, a wish 
that some competent person would appear to do for the Jewish History what 
Wolf and Niebuhr had done for the Greek and Roman, by purging them of what 
was fabulous, or tracing the fictions of the poets to their true origin. And Stanley 
himself not only believes that “there may be errors in chronology, exagge- 
rations in numbers, contradictions between the narratives of the Pentateuch,” 
but starts the new doctrine that “the history in the Pentateuch is not an 
inspired book, but the history of an inspired people.” Welliams (‘ Essays and 
Reviews,’ p. 57) says that “ credible history only begins with Abraham;” Wilson 
(p. 170), that “there is little reliable history before Jeroboam;” and Jowett 
(p. 347) denies the accuracy of the Old Testament altogether. These writers, 
disguise or repudiate the charge as they may, intend to maintain the untruthful- 
ness of the Pentateuch when they speak of its unhistorical character. By that 
phraseology they mean that, being full of fables and traditional stories, it cannot 
be regarded as a trustworthy record of antiquity. And surely every candid, 
unprejudiced mind must perceive that there can be no positive instruction 
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deducible from a book in which it requires constant and jealous vigilance to 
guard against error—an earnest and anxious study to extract the kernel of truth 
from the enclosing shell of fable. Many and great evils must result from the 
admission of such a view. For, once regard the Pentateuch as containing some 
grains of religious truth, blended with a large accretion of error, and not only 
shall we lose the feeling of veneration due to it as a portion of the pure and holy 
Word of God, but the mind must be kept in a state of painful doubt and uncer- 
tainty as to whether, in the portion we accept, our faith is resting on the word 
of man or the Word of God. Is there any clear or definite rule for determining 
between what is human and legendary, and what is immutably true and divine? 
Must it not depend onthe fancy and feelings of every individual to make the 
decision, so that one will reject the anthropomorphisms, a second the miracles, a 
third the prophecies; or, if they receive these statements, explain them in the 
non-natural manner of philosophic theorists, like Bunsen, making the Word of 
God a nose-of-wax, which may be twisted in any direction they choose. 

in such results it is the natural tendency of historic scepticism to end; and 
the writings of the most eminent Rationalists and semi-Rationalists, whose 
speculations have been directed towards the early narratives of the Bible, show 
that scarcely a single point has been allowed to stand,—all has been undermined 
or overthrown by the reckless hand of those destructive critics. Having 
adopted the principle of doubt or unbelief in one case, they were gradually led 
to further and more extensive conclusions, until that Book which claims divine 
inspiration, and is the source of unspeakable blessings to mankind, was reduced 
to the level of a fabulous mythology like those of Greece and Rome, or classed 
with the wild legends of Oriental tradition. 

Is there any good reason for such contemptuous treatment of the Pentateuch 
—for depreciating its value, and scouting its historic authority as a trustworthy 
record ,of primitive times? While, of course, it must be judged and interpreted 
by the canons of criticism that ate applied to other books, it is distinguished 
by a peculiar character. As the opening portion of a book which claims to 
be a revelation from God, it might be expected to contain many things beyond 
the range of human observation and experience; and the question arises, Are 
its records accordant with just and enlightened ideas of the character of its 
Divine Author, and with the furtherance of that mystericus economy of grace 
which it is the professed design of the whole Bible to unfold? Every intelligent 
and unbiassed reader must acknowledge that they are—that they relate the 
natural and supernatural with sublime simplicity; and thus, by the air of 
truthfulness which pervades the book, it affords a strong internal evidence of its 
origin and inspired character. Moreover, the anthropomorphic representations 
it gives of the Divine Being, as seeing, hearing, speaking, walking, grieving, 
repenting, &c., which have been objected to as degrading to the majesty of 
God, are, when duly considered, the only possible way of referring to a Spirit, 
whose purposes and doings cannot be otherwise described than by ascribing to 
Him buman feelings and sensations. The frequent manifestations of Him 
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that are recorded in the annals of the early Church are not, as has been alleged, 
inconsistent with the statement made ina later portion of the Scripture, that 
“no man hath seen God at any time” (John i. 18); for they were made by “the 
angel of the covenant,” “the image of the invisible God,” who, as Mediator, 
has carried on all the negotiations between heaven and earth since the fall 
The identity of character and consistency of revelation maintained by this 
manifested Deity during many successive centuries, are themselves sufficient to 
prove the truth of the narratives which relate them; for they could not be the 
invention of the human mind. Nor can those who believe the wonderful fact, 
that “in the fulness of time” “He became man, and tabernacled” in the world, 
deem it incredible that, by appearing from time to time to Abraham and others 
in the form of a man, He should give prelusive intimations of His future 
incarnation. “Angels,” too, are spoken of in this early history as personal 
agents, messengers from heaven, who were sent sometimes to direct and to 
bless, at other times to rebuke and to destroy; and to the sceptical sneer, that 
such appearances must be pronounced wholly mythical, for angels never appear 
now, the answer is at hand, that the Divine will is not now indicated by a 
mission of angels, any more than in dreams, visions, a cloud, a flaming fire, 
or even by the inspiring influence of the Holy Ghost (2 Pet. i 21). The 
incarnate Saviour has superseded all these “divers manners in which God 
at. sundry times spake unto the fathers” (Heb. i. 1, 2); for in Him “ who, 
having been in the bosom of the Father, declared Him unto us,” we see and 
hear the Father's voice: all the partial manifestations of the Divine nature 
and will are consummated by Him who is the great Revealer of God. As 
to the patriarchs, both antediluvian and postdiluvian, who are considered 
by speculative dreamers as symbolizing vast chronological periods, they were 
real men, who belonged to the same order or economy of Providence as that in 
which we are living; for in their mode of life, their domestic relations, their 
social habits, their notions of honour, and their consuetudinary laws, we find 
exactly the same style of manners and tribal government prevalent amongst the 
modern nomads of the East—the only difference between them consisting in 
the religious faith and hopes which the “fathers” of Israel were, by special 
revelation, led to entertain. Then, with regard to miracles and prophecy, both 
of these are scouted as incredible—regarded as the delusions of an ignorant and 
credulous age. Men in early times, it is alleged, wanting the advantages of 
modern science‘and modern experience, were not.in a position to judge of the 
reality of miraculous agency; and their excited imaginations would often 
magnify into the character of a miracle some striking event or unusual 
phenomenon, which a more enlarged knowledge would have enabled them to 
trace to its real cause. Besides, the idea of miracles is inconsistent with the 
stability of natural laws; and the researches of science have found the reign of 
law so firmly established in every department, of nature, that a miracle must be 
declared impossible in the existing order of things. The word ‘law,’ however, 
in this sense, is evidently pushed to an unwarrantable extent; it is spoken of 
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as if it were some immutable statute that bound the Deity—some necessity or 
overpowering force that restrained the freedom of a personal God, instead of 
being what it really is, only an indication of the way or manner in which 
He usually acts. Surely it is not less unphilosophical than impious to affirm 
that the course of things is so stereotyped that the Creator cannot, when He 
sees fit, break in upon the order which He himself established. He did so far 
deviate from the general administration of His Providence as, for wise and 
important purposes, to introduce for a time a particular economy in Israel; 
and He took a direct interest in all that related to the national origin and 
training of that people—emancipating and guiding them, providing for their 
subsistence, and superintending their religious education. The consequence 
was that, at the era of their emancipation from bondage under Pharaoh, 
miracles were undoubtedly performed, as even the Egyptian magi admitted ; 
and they were so frequently performed, and that, too, on so stupendous a 
seale, in the subsequent experience of Israel—they are, in fact, so inter- 
woven with the web of their desert life—that to deny the reality of 
miraculous agency is to impugn the truthfulness of the entire history. 
The attacks of destructive criticism have been directed against prophecy no 
less than miracles; and as several predictions are found in the Pentateuch, 
these are considered as furnishing an additional proof of its being a record 
stamped with the impress of fable. The passages which are specified as 
particularly open to objection are Gen. xlviii. 8-22; xlix.; and Deut. xxxiii, in 
which very graphic accounts are given of the distinctive characters and future 
fortunes of the tribes of Israel; Lev. xxvi, which is said to be in the style of 
the later prophets; and Deut. iv. 27, 28; xxviii. 25, 36 detailing the dispersion 
and manifold sufferings of the Jews, together with the desolate condition of 
Palestine. These, it is alleged, display so definite and full a knowledge of facts 
which, happening in times long posterior, could not have been known to the 
speakers, that they must be clearly regarded as vaticinia post eventus—put 
into their mouth and inserted in the book by some later writer. This objection 
obviously involves the consideration of two points: first, Whether God can 
endow men with the power of predicting future events—and reason unhesitat- 
ingly admits that He who formed the human mind can communicate such a 
faculty to it; secondly, Whether He inspired Jacob and Moses with the 
prophetic spirit, that at the time and in the circumstances described they 
delivered the respective predictions-which are ascribed to them. The only answer 
necessary is, that He did: for, without adverting to a priori reasoning as to the 
possibility of giving the weak mind of man an extraordinary insight into events 
of a remote futurity, and which, if admitted, would militate against all the 
prophecies in the Bible, we know, upon the testimony of Christ, that Moses was 
possessed of @ prophetic spirit (John v. 46), and upon that of His apostle, that 
Jacob, under a similar afflatus, predicted the future condition of his descendants 
(Heb. xi. 21). To this we add an important remark of Mr. Lee (‘Inspiration 
of Holy Scripture,’ p. 149): ‘In considering the single predictions of Scripture, 
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apart from the complete structure of prophecy, we may observe that a certain 
method has been almost uniformly pursued, which constitutes, as it were, the 
Law according to which the different portions of God’s Revelation have been 
communicated—namely, that each prediction, with scarcely an exception, pro- 
ceeds from, and attaches itself to, some definite fact in the historical present.’ 
It would be easy to illustrate this pertinent observation, by dwelling upon the 
special circumstances in which the prophecies both of Jacob and of Moses were 
uttered. But our limits prevent; and in proceeding to make some further 
remarks on this modern sceptical theory, which regards the narratives of the 
Pentateuch as legendary or mythical, we affirm that the whole system is 
unreasonable to its foundation. It is based upon requirements which its 
advocates have no right to make, and which we have no right to answer. 
They profess to reject only the history contained in the Pentateuch; but the 
theology and history are so completely interwoven that they must stand or fall 
together: and as the germ of Christianity is found in the books of the Penta- 
teuch, if we lose the historical facts relating to its origin, we lose Christianity 
itself, In short, the Bible, viewed as a whole, contains a revelation of God’s 
will for our salvation; and the two parts of which it consists—the Old and 
New Testamerits—are so inseparably connected that they cannot be divorced 
without frustrating the wise and gracious designs of its Author. That this 
is really the case is evident from the conduct of Christ, who during his personal 
ministry bore frequent and explicit testimony to the truth, importance, aud 
authority of the ancient Scriptures; and the mest hostile criticism bas never 
ventured to insinuate that these have undergone any change sinee the era when 
the Saviour lived and taught. 

Ever and anon He is found appealing to “Moses and the prophets” (Luke 
xxiv. 27), to “all the law and the prophets,” as containing the fundamental 
principles of pure and undefiled religion; and, as if-intimating that they were of 
equal authority with His own teaching, He unhesitatingly said to the unbelieving 
Jews, “ Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me; for he wrote of Me, 
But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my words?” (John v. 
46, 47.) The weapons with which He encountered and vanquished the tempter in 
the wilderness were taken from the armoury of the Old Testament—two of them 
from this very portion of it which is now rejected and ridiculed as full of errors, 
contradictions, and fables. Nay, further, He has authenticated that particular 
class of facts which appear to human reason te stand most in need of confirma- 
tion—the deluge (Matt. xxiv. 37-39; Luke xvii. 26, 27), the overthrow of Sodom 
and Gomorrah (Matt. x. 15; xi. 23, 24; Luke xvii. 28, 29), the fate of Lot’s wife 
(Luke xvii. 32), the burning bush (Matt. xii. 26), the brazen serpent (John iii. 
14), the manna (John vi. 33). In like manner, Paul sets his apostolic seal to the 
truth of other events of the Pentateuchal history, such as the passage of the 
Red Sea (1 Cor. x. 2), the miraculous supply of water from the rock (1 Cor. v. 4), 
the worship of the golden calf (1 Cor. v. 7), the criminal intercourse of the 
Israelites with the Moabite women (1 Cor. v. 8), the interview between Melchise, 
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dec and Abraham (Heb. vii. 1-3), the episodes of Cain and Abel (Heb. xi. 4: ef 
1 John iii. 12; Jude 11), the incidents in the lives of Enoch, Noah, Sarah, J oseph, 
Rahab, the downfall of the walls of Jericho, &c., (Heb xi. 5, 7, 11, 22, 30, 31.) In 
these and various other passages, our Lord, followed by His apostles, alludes to the 
most eminent personages and principal events mentioned in the Pentateuch; and 
the very fact of His making so frequent and so diversified references to that large 
section of the sacred volume must be regarded as His recognition of its historic 
truth as well as its inspired authority. 

It is argued, indeed, that Christ spoke of the Pentateuch as “a son of man,” 
that in His human nature, which was capable of growth, mental as well as 
physical, He imbibed the notions and prejudices common to His country and age; 
and that as there is no reason to suppose He was superior to any educated Jew in 
an acquaintance with the mysteries of modern science, there is as little ground 
for ascribing to Him any certain divine knowledge of the principles and conclu- 
sions of Biblical criticism. But this is a line of argument which na sincere and 
enlightened Christian can for a moment adopt. To concede that Jesus possessed 
no better knowledge than the rest of His countrymen, when He assumed the his- 
torical veracity of the Pentateuch, is a dishonour to the character of Him to 
whom “the spirit was given without measure;” to suppose that, through the 
mere influence of traditional impressions, He represented a book as worthy of 
credit which was only a collection of fables, false miracles, forged prophecies, and 
gross exaggerations of real events, is a libel on Him who is emphatically called 
“the Truth;” above all, to allow that He was peccant and fallible in applying 
passages from the Pentateuch as inspired predictions of His advent and ministry, 
would naturally lead to the conclusion that He was equally liable to err in His 
appeals to the Psalms and the writings of the propliets; and thus, by throwing 
doubt and uncertainty upon all the texts He cited as evidences of His Messiah- 
ship, the inevitable result would be a disturbance of that complete harmony be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments on which depends the truth of Christianity 
as the fulfilment of the Old Covenant. Such are the consequences which appa- 
rently follow from the hypothesis, that Christ “shared the common views of the 
Jews in His day in regard to points ethically and doctrinally unimportant” 
(Davidson's ‘Introduction’). To adopt it, therefore, as a way of determining the 
value and extent of His testimony to the historic truth of the Pentateuch, and to 
represent Him as speaking of that early portion of the Bible in conformity with 
the current notions of His time, is a perilous argument which will cut both ways. 
His attestation must be regarded as that of the great infallible Prophet of the 
Church; and although a certain class of critics have declared against its enlist- 
ment into this argument, as inconsistent with the principles of scientific criticism, 
every genuine Christian must receive His verdict as decisive upon the point. 

Antiquity of the Pentateuch.—Thé allegation that the Pentateuch is a con- 
geries of popular legends and traditional stories must obviously have been 
impossible, if it were admitted that its composition originated from a writer 
actually or nearly contemporaneous with the transactions he recorded. Hence 
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Rationalistic critics have with common consent agreed in maintaining that it was 
not tillanadvanced period in Jewish history that the national traditions concerning 
their ancestry, and the extraordinary events connected with their nomadic state for 
forty years in the wilderness, which had long been floating in the minds of the 
people, were embodied in a written form. There must, of course, be some real or 
ostensible grounds for this opinion, which, if established, would seriously affect 
the character of the document as a historical record; and it must be acknow- 
ledged that there are several passages which are supposed to suggest, or correspond 
with, the idea of a late origin for the Pentateuch. Of this sort are the follow- 
ing:—Gen. ii, 11, 12; x. 8-11; xi. 28-31; xii. 6; xiii. 7; xiv. 14 (compared with 
Josh. xix. 47; Judg. xviii.); xxi.2; xxii 14; xxxv.27; xxxvi 31; xl. 15; Exod. 
vi. 26, 27; xi. 3; xvi. 35, 36; xxiv. 13; xxx. 13; xxxviii. 24, 25; Num xii 3; 
xiv. 45; xv. 82; xxi. 1-3 (compared with Josh. xii 44, and Judg. i 17); Deut 
ii. 12, 20-23; iii. 9-11, 14; xi. 29, 30; xxxiv., together with the use of two 
oft-recurring phrases—the one, “unto this day,’ which seems to imply a 
considerable lapse of time, though, in point of fact, it is very indefinite, 
and is applied even to a brief period (Gen. xlviii. 15; Josh. vi 25); and 
the other, the term [22] prophet, which, it has been inferred from 1 Sam ix 
9, could not have been current in the days of Moses (Exod. vii. 1), much 
less in the days of Abraham, to whom it is applied (Gen. xx. 7). The import of 
all these passages being explained in the Commentary, it is unnecessary to refer to 
them here further than to say, that the objections founded upon them are shown 
to be either altogether groundless or insignificant; that some of the expressions 
used naturally rose from the sacred writer’s point of view, and that others are 
explanatory clauses or parentheses, obviously inserted by a later hand. “The 
insertion of such notes,” says Graves (‘ Lectures on the Pentateuch,’ vol. i, p. 381), 
“rather confirms than impeaches the antiquity and genuineness of the original 
narrative. If this were a compilation long subsequent to the events it records, 
such additions would not have been plainly distinguishable, as they now are, from 
the main substance of the original; since the entire history would have been 
composed with the same ideas and views as these additions; and such explan- 
atory insertions would not have been made, if length of time had not rendered 
them necessary.” 

On such passages as those just mentioned, however, Rationalistic writers found 
their arguments for the late composition of the Pentateuch; and yet there isa 
great discordance amongst them as to the precise period at which it was compiled. 
The most advanced period which the wild criticism of theorists has fixed upon 
was the era of return from the Babylonish captivity; and yet that the Penta- 
teuch did not originate from Ezra, or from any of his contemporaries, is evident 
from the fact of his public and protracted readings in the book of the law, in 
compliance with the earnest wishes of the people (Neh. viii. 1-3). Moreover, the 
history of Ezra affords additional evidence that the Pentateuch was then regarded 
as an established rule of authority; for the priests and Levites had, in the 
restored house of God, resumed the daily routine of their respective functions, 
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conformably to the prescriptions of the law (Ezra vi. 15-18), sixty years previous to 
the arrival of that royal commissioner in Jerusalem. In the exercise of his 
delegated authority, he proceeded to supply what was wanting in the complement 
of furniture and institutions connected with the sanctuary; and had he made any 
unauthorized innovations, or any serious departures from the traditional rites and 
observances of his country—above all, had he ventured to palm upon the people 
a new or spurious law of his own.devising—it would have been impossible that, 
by any arts he might employ or any bribe he might offer, he could have 
obtained the assent or silenced the opposition of the various parties he had to 
deal with. Numbers whom he had compelled to part with their wives; old 
people, who had witnessed the glory of the first temple; above all, the Samaritans, 
whose bitter jealousy and malignant enmity led them to interpose every imagin- 
able obstruction to his proceedings, would have appealed to the law in opposition 
to his authority ; but, of course, all this presupposes the existence of written 
copies of the law in great numbers, as well as a widely-diffused knowledge of its 
contents amongst the Jewish exiles, even during their residence in Babylon. 
That such was the case is abundantly evident from the phraseology used in the 
royal decree which empowered Ezra to act in all things required by the law of 
God ‘in his hands’ (Ezra vii. 14), no less than from the conduct of Daniel (Dan. ix. 
11-13). Thus it has been demonstrated that the Pentateuch did not originate 
after the return from the Babylonish captivity. As little could it have been 
introduced in the times immediately preceding, when the throne of Judah was 
occupied by a series of monarchs the most opposite in character. It could not 
have been imposed upon the nation in the reign of the bad kings who encouraged 
the practice of idolatry and its attendant vices; aud who, having the majority of 
the people concurring with them in their apostasy, must have rendered it hope- 
less for the small remnant of the faithful, by any pious fraud, to obtain a favour- 
able reception for a new “book of the law.” Still less would the imposition 
have been practicable during the administration of any of the good kings; for 
their’ demolition of the monuments of idolatry and their active measures of 
reform must have so roused the passions and prejudices of a large proportion of 
their subjects, as to preclude the possibility of their succeeding in any attempts 
to foist upon the nation a fictitious book as a true authority, a Divine law. It 
has, indeed, been alleged that an effort of this kind was made by Josiah, whose 
policy it was to reclaim the people from idolatry, by circulating an artful story 
respecting the discovery in some remote cell of the temple of a copy of the 
law, in which the most awful judgments were represented as denounced against 
the kingdom, if apostate. But they had become too demoralized by the influ- 
ence of the wicked Manasseh to be moved even by the most alarming denun- 
ciations contained in a book; and had there been the smallest ground of suspicion 
that the alleged discovery of this book was a state trick, or a scheme of priestly 
imposture, we may be certain there would have been a general disposition, especially 
amongst the numerous classes interested in upholding the reign of darkness, to 
resist the innovation, But there was no suspicion of fraud in the discovery of 
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this old “book of the law”—no attempt at resisting the energetic measures which 
were adopted, conformably to its principles and requirements, in sweeping every 
vestige of idolatry from the land; and the striking circumstance that not only 
the priests of Baal remained in silent, passive submission, while the most 
honoured emblems of their superstition, and the most precious vessels of their 
temples, were consigned to ignominious destruction, but that Josiah constrained 
‘all the people who were present in Israel to serve, even to serve the Lord 
their God all his days’ (2 Ki. xxiii. 5-10; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 33), affords incontestible 
proof that the book, whose unexpected discovery had excited so great an interest 
and led to so thorough a reformation in religion, wag not a work till then 
unheard of, but known to be of high antiquity and of sacred authority. Three 
hundred years prior to this discovery, it had been publicly taught throughout 
the kingdom of Judah, as we learn from an important scheme of national 
education, which was organized in the reign of Jehoshaphat, and the details of 
which, together with the names of the royal commissioners who were entrusted 
with the execution of it, were récorded in the public archives (2 Chr. xvii. 
7-9). In fact, the imposition of a newly written code of laws was a manifest 
impossibility at any period after the disruption of the kingdom, through the 
mutual jealousy and rancour of the people in the rival nations. Had such a book 
originated in Judah, its appearance would have been eagerly laid hold of as a 
pretext by the inhabitants of the northern kingdom to justify the apostasy in 
Israel; for the existence of the Samaritan Pentateuch shows that the Israelites 
were in possession of the law in a written form previous to the revolt of the ten 
tribes; and the numerous references made in the writings of the prophets who 
taught in Israel afford evidence of its extensive circulation even in that kingdom 
(see Hengstenberg’s ‘Christology,’ passim). The same inference is deducible from 
the institution of the schismatic policy which Jeroboam instituted in Israel, and 
the ostensible reasons assigned for it. He did not find fault with the religious 
worship which was celebrated at Jerusalem as being either recently introduced 
or of human invention; and we may be sure that so artful a prince would not 
have lost so favourable an opportunity of impugning the integrity or vilifying 
the memory of a David or a Solomon, as religious impostors, if they had used 
their royal influence in establishing a spurious religion, on pretext of having 
received it from God. But he does not throw out a hint dégainst the authority 
of the law, or call in question the ancient appointment of Jérusalem as the 
national centre of religious worship. He maintains only that it had become 
inconvenient or was unnecessary in the divided state of the kingdom to repair to 
so distant a place; and while sanctioning the continued worship of Jehovah 
substantially as the established religion of his new kingdom, only with the 
innovation of images, which he introduced to gratify the sensuous taste of a 
carnal people, his virtual acknowledyment of the divine legation of Moses, with 
his direct reference to the conduct and the very language (Exod. xxxii. 4-8) of 
Aaron, affords in itself presumptive evidence, which other contemporary circum- 
stances strongly corroborate, that not only the law, but the early annals of the 
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nation as recorded in thé Pentateuch, were then in existence (1 Ki. xi 26; 
xii. 26-29). 

Pursuing our retrograde course another stage in Jewish history, we come to 
Solomon; and surely a single remark may suffice to show that “the book of the 
law” could not have been imposed upon the nation in his days. A new and 
spurious document would not have been allowed in the commencement of his reign, 
when he cherished deep impressions of reverence for the God of his fathers, and 
when, in performing the filial duty of executing his royal predecessor's favourite 
plans for the maintenance of the national religion, he inaugurated the newly 
erected temple and its splendid ritual “as God commanded Moses.” Nor can it 
be supposed that the publication of the law would have been tolerated in the 
latter part of his reign, when every portion of it was full of the strongest 
denunciations against his gross apostasy. 

Many writers have pXched upon the reign of David as the period when, great 
activity and zeal being shown in the culture of sacred literature, and historio- 
graphers being ranked amongst the stated officers in the royal establishment, it 
might be presumed that a portion of that literary interest and labour would have 
been devoted to the compilation of the early annals of the nation. Had the 
Pentateuch, however, been composed by any of the prophets or seers in the court 
of David, and his royal patronage been enlisted to introduce it into public notice 
as an authoritative record of the procedure and the law of God to the nation, it 
would certainly have been laid hold of by some of his numerous and inveterate 
enemies as a means of effecting the subversion of his. dynasty; and there would 
not have been wanting a Shimei or an Absalom to proclaim the imposture. But 
the province of the historiographers in the court of Israel, as in the palaces of all 
Oriental monarchs, was confined exclusively to registering the most important 
occurrences of every passing day during the king’s reign; and neither David nor 
his subjects could have felt any need of a history to detail the origin and progress 
of the nation, as there is abundant evidence that the records contained in the 
Pentateuch were at that period generally and familiarly known. While the 
collection of Psalms is admitted to include the compositions, some of an 
early and others of a later age, very many of them were undoubtedly the 
productions of David and his contemporaries ; arid without referring to those 
whose composition is generally considered as belonging to the Davidic age, but 
which have no inscription, there is the seventy-eighth, a Maschil claiming the 
authorship of Asaph, in which is given, in full detail, an enumeration of the 
miraculous interpositions of God for the deliverance as well as the support of 
Israel. Had there not been a written record of such extraordinary mcidents, 
which was recognized to be a true and faithful narrative of the events as they 
occurred, those who superintended the divine service would never have dared to 
make them a theme of public thanksgiving, much less to embody them in the 
devotional songs of the sanctuary. 

An additional proof of the existence of the Pentateuch at this era is furnished 
by the history of the unhappy Saul, who was doomed for himself and his family 
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to forfeit the throne of Israel for his failure in the performance of a painful but 
sternly-commanded duty. Samuel, who had been commissioned to inform the 
king of what he was required to do, appealed to “the book of the law” as 
containing the doom of extermination that had been solemnly denounced against? 
the Amalekites (cf. 1 Sam. xv. 2 with Exod. xvii. 8, 14; Deut. xxv. 17-19); and 
on Saul’s return from the war without having executed the Divine purpose, 
the prophet was sent to announce to the disobedient monarch his loss of the 
theocratic sovereignty for his unfaithfulness in that-mission. Now, if that doom of 
Amalek had been merely a vindictive purpose, prompted by an impulse of selfish, 
narrow-minded patriotism in the mind of Samuel himself, and not a decree 
which was well known and recorded in a book which was acknowledged to 
contain the will of God, can it be doubted that in self-vindication Saul would 
have twitted the prophet with the imposture, and that in the indignant zeal 
with which he would have pleaded the cause of humanity in his merciful 
treatment of his Amalekite enemies he would have enlisted on his side the 
general support of the people ? 

Dr. Colenso ascribes the written form of the Pentateuch to Samuel himself; 
and by a process of argumentation, which possesses at least the merit of novelty, 
he endeavours to establish this position. Laying hold of the two names of God, 
as affording a clue to guide his way through the intricacies of his labyrinthine 
research, he fancies that, after a thorough digest of an immense mass of details 
(Bishop Colenso, ‘On the Pentateuch, Part IL), he has discovered the exact 
period when the name “Jehovah” was introduced into the Jewish vocabulary 
‘fresh and new coined.” He rejects the well-known passage in Exod. vi. as 
spurious ; and the quarry from which he has dug, all the materials employed in 
the construction of his singular theory is the book of Psalms, in -which, as a 
collection of sacred melodies for public use in the sanctuary, the Divine name, of 
course, very frequently occurs. A course of earnest enquiry and careful collation 
of those songs of Zion led him to the conclusion that the name Elohim (God) 
was employed chiefly in the early, and Jehovah in the later compositions; and 
assuming this to be a general rule that pervades not only the productions of 
David, but those of the other psalmists of the same period, he sets himself to 
account for the alleged fact by ascribing the use of the new name, “ J¢hovah,” to 
the influence of Samuel, who, in Colenso’s opinion, was ‘the Elohistic writer of 
the Pentateuch.’ That the name did not exist before the time of Samuel he 
conceives to be indicated by the circumstance that ‘throughout the history of 
the book of Judges there is no single name which can be appealed to with 
confidence as compounded with Jehovah, while there are names compounded 
with the Divine name in the form of EL During and after the time of 
Samuel we observe, in the books known by his name, a gradually increasing 
partiality for the use of names compounded with Jehovah, while not one name 
of this kind occurs at such an age as is inconsistent with the supposition that 
this name may have been introduced by Samuel. Hence arises the supposition 
that Samuel was the Elobist; and the position he held, together with the 
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circumstances of his time, and the accounts which are handed down as to his 
doings, especially the tradition with respect to his historical labours, tend 
strongly to confirm this suspicion.’ 

He goes on in the same strain, supposing that the Pentateuchal narrative 
of the origin and early condition of Israel, which Samuel wove out of floating 
traditions, interspersed with tales of his own imagination, was left at his death 
incomplete ; that the unfinished work was committed to the editorial care of 
some disciple, one of the prophets of his school, such as Nathan or Gad, who, 
though much younger than his master, was yet so far contemporary, that in his 
time the name Jehovah, though well known to those of higher mind, as David, the 
prophets and priests of his age, was not yet thoroughly popularized, and not, 
therefore, used as familiarly-as the old name Elohim. This literary executor, who 
exercised a discretionary power in correcting, abridging, or enlarging the original 
work, ‘being accustomed from: his youth upwards, as one of Samuel’s pupils, to 
use habitually, in his common discourse, the name Jehovah as the proper name 
for the God of Israel, might not think it necessary to adhere to the peculiarity 
which marked the earlier narrative, but might use the name Jehovah freely 
from the first, and might, indeed, desire or think it best to represent it as a 
name known to pious worshippers from a very early age’ (pp. 263-264). Our 
limits will not permit us to enter into a full examination of this extraordinary 
theory, and indeed it would be a needless waste of time to do so; for a glance 
must suffice to show every intelligent reader that it is utterly baseless—a web 
of gossamer, a hypothesis made up of suppositions, conjectures, and unwar- 
rantable assumptions which can be embraced by no mind, except one warped 
by very strong prejudices. Even the substratum of alleged facts on which 
the theory rests is a sandy and shifting foundation; for it utterly fails him 
in Ps, li, which he admits was composed by David in the middle or advanced 
period of life—‘ when, in the anguish of his soul, he had recourse to the old, 
familiar name, Elohim, as a more real name’ (p. 282); and it is actually 
disregarded by himself when, in examining Ps. xxxiv. and exlii., which, from 
the date of their composition, ‘as indicated in the inscription, ought to have 
been Elohistic, he finds from the contents that they are throughout Jehovistic 
(pp. 306-309). In short, the theory is wholly baseless, being derived from 
doubtful or erroneous premises; and even admitting it to be true, it does not 
contribute in the smallest degree to establish the position that Samuel was 
the Elohistic author of the Pentateuch. Certain phenomena may appear to be 
in accordance with the hypothesis; but the cause of truth requires something 
more than apparent resemblances and ingenious conjectures. It demands the 
support of solid argument, clear proof, or direct testimony; and as the theory 
of Colenso possesses none of these elements, it is equally impotent, as many 
others that preceded it, in assigning the origin of the Pentateuch to the 
authorship or the age of Samuel. (See ‘Pentateuch and the Elohistic Psalms, 
in Reply to Bishop Colenso,’ by Professor Harold Brown.) 

It will scarcely be supposed by any one that the Pentateuch could have 
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been introduced into the nation in the time of the Judges that ruled in 
Israel before Samuel. The country was at that period in too distracted a 
state, and the minds of the people were too prone to depart from the worship 
of the true God, to admit the introduction of newly-compiled or fictitious 
books, which not only bound them to the service of Jehovah, but denounced 
the severest threatenings against them in the event of their apostasy, and 
forced upon them the unwelcome information that, in the prevailing disorders, 
the wretchedness and degrading submission of their country to the yoke of 
foreign oppressors, they were actually reaping the fruits of their unfaithfulness. 
No less improbable is it, for similar reasons, that the Pentateuch could have 
originated in the busy days of Joshua, when the war of invasion called forth 
the united energies of the nation, and when the conquest of Canaan was 
immediately followed bythe bustle of allocation and the eager interest of the 
tribes entering on the occupation of their respective settlements. The time 
was one of military enterprise and energetic action—not of secluded leisure 
for study and literary composition, Besides, it was too near in point of 
chronology, and too many witnesses were still alive who had participated 
in the transactions, or passed through the scenes in the wilderness, to allow 
of the fabrication of fictitious books, consisting either wholly of fabulous 
stories, or accounts of true events highly exaggerated and misrepresented 
That a whole nation could have received the Pentateuch as a record of 
facts, which transpired either in their own experience or in that of their 
deceased parents or grand-parents, if they had not been true and faithfully 
narrated—that they could have believed the plagues of Egypt, the miraculous 
passage of the Red Sea, the promulgation of the law amid the awe-inspiring scenes 
at Sinai, and all the striking events that chequered their life in the wilderness, 
if these were not real occurrences, is utterly beyond the bounds of credibility. 
Nay, the historian appeals to the memories and consciousness of the Hebrew 
people themselves as personal witnesses of some of the transactions described ; 
and when it is considered that the character of much of the Pentateuchal history 
must have been distasteful to the Jewish mind, consisting as it does of rigid 
statutes, a burdensome ritual, irksome restraints on the natural inclinations of 
the heart, narratives humiliating to the national pride, and threatenings that 
must. have been most unwelcome, it is impossible that they would have received 
it into the sacred canon if there had been any reason to doubt the truth of the 
facts recorded in the book. It follows, then, that the charge which Rationalistic 
writers have laboured to fasten upon the Pentateuch, of abounding in legendary 
tales, or being a mere collection of popular traditions, is destitute of any founda- 
tion—is a groundless imputation ; and as we have shown that neither in the age 
immediately subsequent to the return from the captivity, nor at any intermediate 
period between that advanced point in Jewish history and the settlement of 
Israel in Canaan, could the Pentateuch have been palmed upon the nation by 
the ingenuity of a literary forger, or introduced, even in a natural way, as the 
embodiment of ancient traditions that had long been floating in the minds of the 
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people, the only remaining conclusion is, that it. must have been composed in 
the time and under the superintendence of Moses. 

Mosaic AuTHORSHIP.—The preceding observations have led to the conclusion 
that insuperable difficulties encompass every hypothesis that fixes the origin of 
the Pentateuch at any date posterior to the time of Moses. The range of the 
present enquiry is consequently confined to a definite period; and in proceeding 
to show that the Pentateuch was actually in existence before the settlement of 
Israel in the promised land, it may be expedient to consider whether any and 
what weight is due to the objection that the art of writing was then so little 
known and practised as to render the idea of authorship searcely credible. This 
allegation, once formidable, cannot now be used as an argument against the 
antiquity of the Pentateuch; for there is the clearest monumental evidence that, 
so far from a knowledge of alphabetic writing being a monopoly of the priests, 
it was not even an exclusive accomplishment of the higher orders in Egypt: 
it was an attainment very generally possessed by the inhabitants prior to the 
time of Moses, or even of Joseph; and they used it as much in all the trans- 
actions of private and domestic life as the people of this country do in the 
present day (Rosellint, vol. ii., ch. iii, p. 272; Gesenvus, ‘Hebrew Grammar, Ap- 
pendix; Wilkinson’s ‘Ancient Egyptians, iii, p. 152; Ewald, ‘Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel, vol. i, pp. 68-71; Hengstenberg, ‘ Pentateuch,’ vol. i., pp. 394-462). 
The Hebrews were probably acquainted with it before their immigration, if we 
may judge by Judah’s signet (Gen. xxxviii. 25). At all events, during their 
sojourn they profited immensely by the civilization of Egypt; for, instead of 
continuing, as is commonly believed, a rude nomadic horde, wholly isolated from 
the natives in a remote pastoral district on the border, multitudes of the Israelites 
lived in friendly intercourse with the Egyptians (Exod. xii. 35, 38), being 
dispersed throughout the land as workmen employed in various branches of 
industry; and as the construction of the tabernacle showed that there were 
men amongst them who were skilled in almost every department of the useful 
and liberal arts, it might be presumed that they would include amongst their 
other acquirements an acquaintance with the art of writing. But there is 
positive evidence of their practical knowledge of this art, and their familiar use 
of it in the arrangements and duties of life—such as the inscription of texts on 
the posts of their houses and their gates (Deut. vi. 9; xi. 20; xiii. 10,—the bills 
of divorcement (Deut. xxiv. 1-4)—engraving of names of tribes on precious 
stones (Exod. xxviii. 9; xxxix. 14, 30), and on public monuments (Deut. xxvii. 
1-8)—the taking of the census (Num. i. 19)—and keeping a “book of life,” 
to which allusion is made (cf. Ps. lxix. 29; lxxxvii. 6; cxxxix. 16; Isa, iv. 3)— 
Hebrew officers in Egypt called Shoterim (Exod. v. 10, 14, 15)—and the seventy 
elders summoned in writing (Num. xi 24-26). It is not necessary to assume 
that the art of writing was a universal attainment amongst the Hébrews, 
because the law was not to be read by every individual, only in the audience of 
the people; but the circumstances alluded to in the passages quoted, and others 
elsewhere on record—such as the instance of a youth in the grazing country east 
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of Jordan (Judg. viii. 14), and a child (Isa, x. 19) being spoken of as able to 
write—afford ample proofs that it was a common acquirement. Moreover, the 
established practice in Egypt of recording every transaction or occurrence of 
public interest or importance would naturally lead to the adoption of the same 
usage by the Hebrews; and seeing, after the exodus, they attained the character 
and dignity of a free, independent nation, passed through a course of marvellous 
experiences, had a system of legislation prescribed to them, multifarious in its 
details, comprehensive in its range, and enjoining the performance of grave 
and burdensome duties, the neglect of which subjected delinquents to severe 
penalties, it might be supposed that prudence would have suggested the 
expediency of keeping a minute and faithful record of these, especially as this 
young nation was under the leadership of a man whose Egyptian education must 
have shown him the advantages, if not fostered in him the habit, of exact 
registration. But the duty of making a permanent record of facts as they 
occurred, was not left to his own sense of its utility. It was enjoined upon him 
by the high authority that invested him with his divine legation; and by the 
successive additions made to this public register, as the human incidents 
occurred or the Divine communications were made, the document rose to the 
magnitude it attained at the close of the great legislator’s career, comprising in 
its chequered pages narratives of the natural intermingled with the supernatural, 
as might be expected to characterize a history of the establishment of a divine 
economy amongst the chosen people. 

Such was the origin and composition of the book called the Pentateuch. 
The uniform tradition of the Church ascribes the authorship to Moses. This 
is a fact of great importance, creating a strong presumption in favour of his 
claim, and that it is substantially the same as it came from the hands of 
Moses. This presumptive proof rises into certainty when we examine the 
mass of concurrent testimonies that establish its Mosaic origin; and as it 
is of the greatest. consequence in the present day to attain a clear and firm 
conviction of this truth, we shall adduce, in somewhat lengthened details, the 
leading evidences for the authenticity and genuineness of the Pentateuch. 

Direct evidence is furnished by—1. The statements of the book itself. 
Frequent mention occurs of records being made by Moses in obedience to 
Divine injunction; and that such records were not isolated notices—either 
to be kept by themselves, or to be reserved as memoires pour servir to a 
future historian—but to form part of the national archives, for the present 
guidance of the nation, as well as the instruction of future ages, clearly 
appears from the manner in which they are spoken of. Thus, in Exod 
xvii. 14, Moses is instructed by God to record the contest with the Amalekites, 
with its antecedents and results, for a memorial to Joshua and succeeding 
rulers in Israel that Amalek should be destroyed; and although this 
appears the register of a very insulated fact, yet his instruction was to insert it 
["pn2] on the book, the large collection which was already begun and to be 
continued. That this is the correct view of the work in which the doom 
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of Amalek was recorded, is confirmed by other references to it which appear 
in subsequent passages. In Exod. xxiv. 4, 7 it is said, that on the termination 
of the solemn promulgation of the decalogue and the attendant negotiations 
with the people, Moses “wrote all the words of the Lord” (v. 4), and that 
he “took the book of the covenant, and read in the audience of the people” 
(v. 7). In like manner, on the “ten words” being afterwards followed by 
the addition of others, he was commanded to “write down these words” 
also (Exod. xxxiv. 27: cf. Num. xxxvi. 18) as a constituent part of the cove- 
nant. Nor was this record confined to laws and ordinances, but to include 
a journal of the travels of the people; for Moses “wrote the goings out of 
the Israelites,” according to their journeys, by the commandinent of the 
Lord (Num. xxxiii. 1, 2)—a statement whieh, bearing, from the place which 
it occupies in the history, to have been made after the encampment on the 
Arboth Moab, must refer to the general narrative of all the previous 
wanderings in the wilderness. To this “book of the covenant,” or “book of 
the law,” frequent allusion is made in the recapitulatory addresses contained 
in Deuteronomy. It was to be réad at the sacred feasts “ before all Israel in 
their hearing,” ‘that they may learn, and fear the Lord their God, and observe to 
do all the words of this law: and that their children, which have not known 
anything, may hear, and learn to fear the Lord their God, as long as they 
live in the land whither they go over Jordan to possess it’ (Deut. xxxi. 12, 
13). The king who in after-times should reign in Israel was enjoined to 
“write him a copy of this law in a book, out of that which was before the 
priests the Levites; and he shall read therein all the days of his life, that 
he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep all the words of this law” 
(Deut. xvii. 18, 19); and both sovereign and people were threatened with the 
dire infliction of “every plague not written in the book of this law” (Deut. 
xxviii. 61). Finally, it is expressly declared that Moses wrote this law, 
‘including, as previously shown, not only the statutes, but an account of 
the travels and the various incidents that chequered the eventful history 
of Israel (Dent. xxxi. 9-13, 19-23); and when he had made an end of writing 
the words of this law in a book, until they were finished,’ then, but not till then, 
be committed it to the custody of the Levites, that it might be deposited 
“in the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord” (vv. 24-28). The 
combined force of these passages constrains the belief that a book was kept 
from the commencement of the national history of Israel, for registering the 
prominent incidents that occurred in their progress from Egypt to the promised 
land ; and that Moses, who received the Divine command to keep that record, 
was himself the actual registrar. 

2. By frequent references in the subsequent books of Scripture. Joshua, on 
entering on his duties after the death of the legislator, was instructed “to do 
according to all which the law of Moses commanded;” and it was added, ‘ This 
book of the law should not depart out of his mouth, but he was to meditate in 
it day and night’ (Josh. i. 7, 8). Acting upon this principle, he repaired to. 
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Ebal and Gerizim and made proclamation, “as it is written in the book of the 
law of Moses,” and “afterwards he read all the words of the law, the blessings 
and cursings, according to all that is written in the book of the law” (Josh. viii. 
30-34). In his valedictory address, at the close of his life, he exhorted them 
earnestly “to be very courageous to keep and to do all that is written in the 
book of the law of Moses” (Josh. xxiii. 6). And having engaged the people to 
renew the covenant between them and God, “he wrote these words in the book of 
the law of God” (Josh. xxiv. 26). There can be no doubt of the early existence of 
this book, whatever changes it may have undergone in after-times (see General 
Introduction to Joshua and the later historical books); and those references to 
the priority of the Pentateuch, in a book confessedly very ancient, are exceed- 
ingly valuable in meeting the arguments of those who contend for the late 
origin of the first five books of the Bible. Other references to the books of 
Moses are contained in 1 Ki. ii. 3; 2 Ki. xiv. 1-6; xxii. 8; xxiii. 2, 21-23; 2 Chr. 
xxv. 4; xxxiv. 14; xxxv. 12; Ezra vi. 18; Neh. viii. 8; xiii. 1; and in the books 
of all the prophets from Isaiah to Malachi. The number and variety of those 
allusions and quotations made, in the prophetic writings, from the Pentateuch, 
are far beyond what would be suspected by one who has not examined the 
subject. (See a list of them in Rosenmiiller’s ‘Prolegomena to the Pentateuch;’ 
Jahn’s ‘ Introduction to the Old Testament;’ and Hengstenberg’s ‘ Christology.’) 
3. The testimonies borne in the New Testament. Our Lord said to the 
Jewish cavillers on one occasion, “Do not think that I will accuse you to the 
Father; there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust. For had 
ye beligved Moses, ye would have believed me; for he wrote of me. But if ye 
believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my words?” (John v. 46.) On 
another occasion he said unto them, “If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead” (Luke xvi. 31). 
And a third time, which was after his resurrection, “Beginning at Moses and 
all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning himself” (Luke xxiv. 27). In all these passages, it will be observed, 
our Lord referred not to the legislative authority, but to the writings of Moses. 
The apostle Paul speaks of a Jew being instructed out of the law, and (Rom. 
ii 20) bearing the form of the truth in the law (v. 18). It is written in the law 
of Moses, “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn” (1 Cor. 
ix. 9). Again, he says, “As many as are of the works of the law are under the 
curse ; for it is written, Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things that 
are written in the book of the law to do them” (Gal. iii. 10). These are a few of 
the testimonies which, in the New Testament, are borne in favour of the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch; and although Rationalistic writers, as Gesenius, 
Colenso, and even Dr. Davidson, refuse to admit them as real evidences, not 
only because they regard the enlistment of these testimonies to be inconsistent 
with scientific criticism, but because they think that Christ and his apostles 
shared the common views of their Jewish contemporaries on matters of inferior 
moment, every Christian who holds the cardinal doctrine of the Divinity of our 
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Lord, and believes in the inspiration of the apostles, must receive these testi- 
monies as decisive on the point. 

Indirect evidence that the Pentateuch proceeded wholly and throughout, 
or at least substantially, as we now have it, from the pen of Moses, arises— 

1. From the nature of the case in many portions of the record, such as the 
minute specification of things to be observed in many both civil and ecclesiastical 
laws, the genealogical notices of the different tribes, the census, the regular 
succession of encampments—these, and several other matters of a similar kind, 
required to be registered at once to ensure an accurate report, 

2. From the form of the record, which evidently appears to have been made 
during the currency of the events, and the unavoidable repetitions of the same 
subject, alterations of laws, or supplementary enactments, as new circumstances 
required a reconsideration of it at a subsequent period (see instances in regard to 
the observance of the passover, Exod. xii. 1-28, 43-51; xiii; Num. ix. 1-14), 
to the law of female inheritance (Num. xxvi. 33; xxvii. 7; xxxvi. 11), to the 
killing of animal food (cf. Lev. xvii. 3, 4 with Dati: xii, 15), to money-lending 
(cf. Exod. xxii. 25 with Deut. xxiii. 19, 20), to the length and duration of the 
priest’s service (cf. Num. iv. 3 with viii. 24), and to the waggons provided for the 
two. divisions of Levitical officers who were appointed to the most laborious 
duties (cf. Num. iv. 24 with vii. 1-9). These are a few instances of statutes and 
arrangements, designed at first for a wandering life in the desert, being modified 
or repealed to suit the altered condition of the people when they should be 
settled in the promised land; and as no late compiler would have dreamt of 
such an accommodation to varying circumstances, these recorded changes in the 
character. or form of particular laws afford an indirect proof that they were 
made in the lifetime of Moses. 

3. From the testumony of the Jews in our Lords time. The Sadducean 
party, whose object was to raise a discussion about the resurrection, made the 
following statement :—“ Master, Moses wrote unto us, If a man’s brother die, and 
leave his wife behind him, and leave no children, that his brother should take 
his wife, and raise up seed unto. his brother” (Mark xii. 19; Luke xx. 28). The 
circumstance in this passage bearing upon our argument is the admission, by the 
Jewish freethinkers, of the generally received opinion, that the law referred to | 
was embodied in a book drawn up by Moses. From the Jewish people, the 
belief spread into Greece and Rome, and allusions to the books of Moses are 
frequently made by the classical writers. 

4. From the collateral testimony of all Pagan antiquity. The most ancient 
traditions in the East harmonize in a very remarkable manner with the leading 
details of primeval, patriarchal, and Jewish history, transmitted in the inspired 
records of the Pentateuch. ‘The cosmogonies of the heathen, their deluges, 
their sacrifices, their oracles, their heroes—especially the first ten progenitors 
or patriarchs of the primeval world—their conjectures respecting the origin of 
nations and languages, mentioned in the Sagas, not of the Indians only, but of 
several other Asiatic nations,—all appear to have been derived from this source, 
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or from traditions antecedent to the writings of Moses, authenticating with 
almost equal force the truth of his narrative’ (Van Mildert’s ‘Boyle Lectures,’ 
vol. ii, p. 212; see also comment on first eleven chapters of Genesis). 

5. By the mention of the only miracle which is noticed in Deuteronomy. 
An appeal is made to the consciousness of the people, that during the whole 
period of their sojourn in the wilderness, ‘their raiment had not waxed old upon 
them, nor had their foot swelled, these forty years’ (Deut. viii. 4; xxix. 5). 
Here is a minute circumstance, the introduction of which, as a remarkable fact in 
the early history of the Israelites, contributes valuable aid in establishing the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, and which, on the assumption that Moses was 
the author of that portion of Scripture, he could not have noticed one day sooner 
than he is reported to have done. ‘The circumstancé of the raiment of the 
whole nation not waxing old for forty years was a continued supernatural 
operation, which at no one period could have had its commencement distinctly 
marked, and therefore never could be noticed with such clear certainty and full 
effect as when it was no longer to continue, and its cessation would arrest the 
attention of the most careless. Let me ask, what imaginer of fiction, what com- 
piler of vague. tales, would have thought of such a miracle at all; or if he did, 
would have thought of the propriety of not mentioning it till the very close of 
his narration? Is not the coincidence of the matter and order of the narrative, 
with that which would be natural, if the facts were exactly true and Moses 
himself the historian, and unnatural on any other supposition?’ (Graves, ‘On 
the Pentateuch, vol. i, p. 148-149.) 

Internal evidence is afforded— 

1. By the accurate descriptions given in the Pentateuch of the various 
localities which became in early times the successive scenes of the sacred narra- 
tive. None but an eye-witness of Sinai and Egypt could have described the 
characteristic features of those regions, and put in the life-like touches which 
bring the Nile and the desert before us in vivid reality. 

2. By the minute acquaintance the writer displays with Egypt particularly. 
‘Had the transactions attending the exodus, says Eichhorn, quoted by 
Hévernick, ‘Introduction to the Pentateuch, p. 246), ‘been recorded simply 
from tradition by an Israelite who was not accurately acquainted with Egypt 
by personal experience—by one who had not been a witness of those terrible 
natural occurrences—could he well have been in a condition to give so exact a 
narrative, agreeing with the natural history of Egypt even to the smallest 
minutiae?’ Indeed, the familiar knowledge that appears in every part of the 
varying narrative relating to the negotiations with Pharaoh, with the physical 
state and productions of Egypt, shows that the writer must have been actually 
a resident in that country. The allusions incidentally made to “the waters” 
of Egypt—. e., not the Nile only, but the many branches into which it divides 
itself in the Delta, the canals and pools—the customary homage paid by the 
ancient Egyptians to the Nile as a god by their morning ablutions—the practice 
of filtering the turbid water of the river in vessels of wood and stone—the 
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natural phenomena that occur annually in Egypt before and after the Nile 
inundations—the season when the cattle are sent out to the fields to graze—the 
different progress of the barley and flax, the wheat and rye (spelt) harvests,—these, 
and many other details, are such as suit the early history and advantageous 
position of Moses more than those of any other known individual. 

3. By the use of many Egyptian words. It might have been presumed that 
during the protracted sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, words in daily and 
familiar use by the natives of that country would be adopted into the Hebrew 
language ; but it is very improbable that any words were imported from Egypt 
at a period subsequent to that epoch. Accordingly, not a few expressions of 
this sort are used in the Pentateuch. Of proper names there are [ny~] 
Pharaoh; [ma my] Zaphnath-paaneah; [reve] Potiphar, and [p2y] Poti- 
pherah; [myx] Asenath; [7¥>] Moses; [j*] On; [ohne] Pithom; [orpr2] Raamses, 
or Rameses; [ivr] Zoan; [547] Migdol; [omy] Egypt. Of common names 
there are [772s] abrek, the word which the herald called out before Joseph when 
he was driven in state procession in Pharaoh’s chariot; [mx] achu, Nile grass; 
[*] yeor, a river, applied to the Nile—in Coptic, youro. These (and several 
others might be added to the list) are simply mentioned here, as the import of all 
of them is explained in the various passages where they occur. (See Jablonskt, 
‘Opuscula, vol. i.; Gesenius, ‘Lexicon, sub voc.; Rawlinson’s ‘Bampton 
Lectures,’ p. 365; Hengstenberg’s ‘Egypt and Books of Moses, See also Meidr, 
‘Hebraisches Wiirzelworterbuch;’ Seyffarth’s ‘Thedlogische Schriften der Alter 
Zigypter,’ p. 117.) 

4. By the peculiarities of diction in the Pentateuch. It has often been 
observed that the Pentateuch contains as true and perfect a state of Hebrew as is 
to be found in any of the latest books of the Old Testament; and to those who 
are disposed to lay hold of this circumstance as an argument for the late origin of 
the first five books of the Bible, it is a sufficient reply, that Oriental people are not 
subject to changes like the inhabitants of Western Europe, their manners, dress, 
and language being the same now as they were centuries ago; and more 
especially that the Hebrews, being an isolated nation, without commerce or almost 
any foreign intercourse, were not open to the influences that render a language 
variable and obsolete. Nevertheless, changes are traceable even in their speech; _ 
for Jahn has, by a rare effort of labour, made a collection of more than 200 
words which, either in themselves, or in the meaning attached to them, are 
peculiar to the Pentateuch; and he collected a second class of expressions which, 
though employed by later writers, are seldom or never used in the Pentateuch 
(Moses Stuart, quoted from Bengel’s ‘ Archiv fir die Theologie, vol. ii, sec. 3). 
So great an impression did those philological essays of Jahn produce on the 
mind of Rosenmiiller, that, although in the first editions ef his ‘Commentary 
on the Pentateuch’ he strenuously argued for its late origin, he entirely 
changed his views, end, in the Prolegomena to the third edition, had the candour 


to acknowledge his former error. 
The preceding paragraphs comprise a few of the leading arguments in support 
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of Moses’ claim to the authorship of the Pentateuch. Taken together, they 
form a collective body of evidence sufficient to convince the mind of any one 
who is not warped by prejudice or enslaved by historical scepticism; and 
assuredly they are far more numerous, as well as more weighty, than can be 
brought to establish the authenticity of any ancient classical work—either the 
poems of Homer and Virgil, or the histories of Herodotus and Livy. Never- 
theless, they are deemed by some Biblical critics of great learning insufficient to 
prove the antiquity of the Pentateuch, and especially to remove their objections 
to the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, founded not so much on the general style 
and forms as on certain isolated passages, containing ‘ notices historical, geogra- 
phical, archeological, and explanatory’ (Davidson’s ‘ Introduction’), which create 
an impression adverse to the view of an early date for the composition. It 
may be expedient to adduce a few samples.of these ‘notices, and they shall be 
simply mentioned, as it is needless to repeat here explanations which, in the 
greater number of the passages to be quoted, are given in the ‘Commentary.’ 

Historical Notices.—“ And the Canaanite was then in the land” (Gen. xii. 6); 
“And the Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled then in the land” (Gen. xiii. 7); 
“These are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel” (Gen. xxxvi. 31); “I was stolen away out of 
the land of the Hebrews” (Gen. xl. 15); “The man Moses was very great in the 
land of Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh’s servants, and in the sight of the people” 
(Exod. xi. 3); “The Horims also dwelt in Seir before-time ; but the children of 
Esau succeeded them, when they had destroyed them from before them, and 
dwelt in their stead, as Israel did [or, as Israel is doing, Rosenmiiller, ‘Com- 
ment.’] unto the land of his possession, which the Lord gave unto them” (Deut. 
ii 12). But the passage is evidently parenthetical, and may be regarded as a 
note inserted by a later hand. 

Geographical Notices.—The later name of a place is sometimes added, as in 
the case of Dan (Gen. xiv. 14), of Hebron (Gen. xxiii 2; xxxv. 27), of Hormah 
(Num. xiv. 45, where it is proleptically given, the reason for the name being 
fully stated in ch. xxi. 3). The description of mounts Ebal and Gerizim 
(Deut. xi. 29, 30) is thought to be too full, circumstantial, and accurate for a 
man in the position of Moses. There are words and phrases used which appa- 
rently indicate the writer to have been a resident in Canaan [viz., om (Gen. 
xii. 8) and mm, “west;” Lit. from the sea, seaward, 4.¢., the Mediterranean; “229, 
translated “beyond” (Gen. 1. 11), and “on this side” Jordan (Deut. i. 1-5). “ East 
wind” (Gen. xli. 6, 23), 2p, a hot, blighting wind]. 

In regard to the description given of the desert, the springs, wells, and brooks 
which are met with in certain favoured spots accord with the notices made in 
the Pentateuch of “the waters of Marah,” “the fountains” of Elim, the “ brook” 
‘of Horeb, the “well” of Jethro, with its “troughs” or tanks, ‘The vegetation is 
still that which we should infer from the Mosaic history: the wild acacia, every- 
where representing the ‘Seneh’ or ‘ Senna’ of the burning bush; another tree, the 
shittah or shittim, which supplied the timber of the tabernacle, and the retem, 
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or wild broom, &c. Hence, also, in the Hazeroth, the deserted villages, marked 
by rude enclosures of stone, the solitary burial-grounds, as at Massah and 
Kibroth-hattaavah, these and various other characteristic features of the desert 
remain precisely in the present day as they were when the Israelites wandered 
through the same region,’ (Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ pp. 20, 21,22-24,&c.) In 
other respects, however, it has undergone a great change; for anciently there was 
a great deal of intercourse carried on in the desert east of the Red Sea, and 
throughout the whole peninsula, as is manifest, directly, from the records of the 
Bible, which narrate the journey of Moses to Midian, and of Aaron, forty years 
afterwards, to meet his brother, and the despatching of Moses’ wife and sons 
homewards to Jethro’s tent (cf. Gen. xii. 8; xiii. 2; xx. 1; xxxiii, 14; Num. iii. 
26 with Gen. xiv. 7); and indirectly, from other sources of knowledge, which 
inform us that not only were trading caravans and nomadic shepherds frequently 
passing through it, but that numerous tribes made it the place of their permanent 
abode. This being the case, there must have been also accessible sources from 
which could be procured the means of subsistence, especially the indispensable 
element of water; and where water is found, there is always more or less vegeta- 
tion. Now, itis distinctly said in some passages, and may be inferred from others, 
that ‘natural reservoirs of water existed in the neighbourhood of Sinai. The 
well where Moses met Jethro’s daughters (Exod. ii. 16), the order to the Israelites 
to'wash their clothes (Exod. xix. 10), the strewing of the dust of the golden 
calf on the running brook (cf. Exod. xxxii. 20 with Deut. ix. 21), the sinking of 
a well, which was celebrated by a song (Num. xxi. 16-18), and significant hints 
of watering-places being carefully sought out, are repeatedly given in the course 
of the various encampments in the desert (cf.. Num. ix. 17-23; x. 29-32; xxi. 5; 
Deut. ii 28; xxiii. 5). As to the necessary article of food (not to speak of the 
miraculous supply of manna, which was their daily dependence), there are 
notices of the occasional purchase of it, and even of spicery also, from travelling 
caravans, such as that mentioned, Gen. xxxviii. 28, and by trading with the 
natives (Deut. ii 6), bartering sometimes, and at other times for money, their 
wool and other articles of their own manufacture (v. 7, first clause). 

The truth is, that it is an entire mistake to suppose that the desert was, or 
is, a vast extent of uninterrupted barrenness. There are three words used to 
describe it, each of them expressing very different ideas. [777, pasture-ground 
(cf. Ps. Ixv. 18; Joel i.-19; ii, 22, where the term occurs in connection with 
cattle: cf. Gen. xxi. 14; Josh. viii. 15; Judg. i. 16; Matt. iii 1; iv. 1); n27y, or, 
with the article, nzw7, the sunken plain, or desert of the Jordan and Dead Sea. 
Although in the poetical portions of Scripture these words are used interchange- 
ably, the uniform practice of the historians (at least, with a few exceptions) is to 
limit the application of the latter to the desert—El Ghor of the Arabs—the 
desert tract extending on the north and south of the Dead Sea, comprising, in 
short, the whole desert valley from the foot of Hermon to the Red Sea; and 
inv, Jeshimon, the waste, denoting principally et-Tih, the desert of the 
wanderings]. Itis evident that the desert was not marked by one uniform 
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character of desolation—that there were oases in it, like Elim, and portions of 
a very opposite description, as was “the great and terrible wilderness” (Deut. i. 
19; viii. 15), the “waste howling wilderness” (Deut. xxxii. 10: cf Jer. ii. 6), 
infested by noxious reptiles, and so utterly destitute of water, as well as of other 
natural productions, as to be a place generally dreaded and avoided in all ages. 
In such an inhospitable place the whole multitude of Israel must have perished, 
had they not. been relieved by a timely miraculous supply of water. But the 
locale of this gloomy and dangerous part of the desert is distinctly defined as 
entered by Israel after their departure from Horeb, and its extreme limits as 
terminating in Kadesh-barnea, a distance which they traversed in the space of 
eleven days (Deut. i. 2); and as they must have travelled, with so many 
encumbrances, by slow marches, it was not probably a very extensive region (see 
‘Commentary, in loco). This, therefore, was only one, and a comparatively 
small, portion of the far-stretching desert, and by the sustaining and protecting 
providence of their covenant God, it was soon and safely passed through. 

In regard to the possibility of sustenance being found in the desert for the 
numerous flocks and herds, that is a point on which cavillers are accustomed to 
lay great stress. For although a peculiar food was supernaturally previded for 
the people, there is no hint of a suitable supply being made in a similar way 
for the beasts; and it is objected that, allowing the Israelites might have 
found pasture-grounds in the last thirty-seven years of their migration, it is 
inconceivable how their cattle could have been sustained during their long 
encampment amid the mountain solitudes of Sinai, which all travellers describe 
as altogether barren, destitute both of herbage and water. The observations 
already made, however, tend to show that anciently they were not so; and as 
to the allegation that such a multitude of flocks and herds must so completely 
have trodden down the pasture, that soon there would have been none remaining 
in any spot, it must be met by the statement of being founded on an entire 
misconception of the habits of nomadic people in the East, who do not crowd 
together in the same neighbourhood, but spread out in different parties to 
the distance of twenty or thirty miles. With the knowledge of this practice, 
there can be no difficulty in conceiving how the Israelites could find pasture 
for their flocks and herds, as we may suppose they were scattered, as the 
custom has always been, through all the adjacent wadies—the encampment at 
Sinai, where the tabernacle was erected and Moses ruled, being the head- 
quarters of the nation. 

Archeological Notices—-The word “Gentiles” (Gen. x. 5) points to a period 
posterior to the Babylonish captivity. But the objection is of no weight, as 
the original term [om] signifies ‘nations.’ “Wrought folly in Israel” (Gen. 
xxxiv. 7). The passage, as it stands in our version, seems to refer to the 
nation; but such a use of the word “Israel” did not originate till long after the 
age of Jacob. [But >x773 may be, and frequently is, rendered against (Num. 
xxi. 7), as well as im; and this is the proper translation here-—‘ hath wrought 
folly against Israel,’ ¢.¢., Jacob.] ‘Palestine’ is a modern term, but it occurs 
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Exod. xv. 14 [The Hebrew, neve, was by the Septuagint translators softened 
into duvAtorefu, and then it was transmuted further into twaXatcraivn, whence 
comes our Palestine] “Now an omer is the tenth part of an ephah” (Exod. 
xvi. 35, 36). Moses having died before the manna ceased, he could not, it is 
maintained, have been the author of the first statement in this passage; and as 
his contemporaries were perfectly familiar with an omer, any explanation 
respecting the capacity of that measure must have been entirely superfluous 
to them. The inference, therefore, is, that this clause betrays the composition to 
have originated at a late period, when the use of an omer had long become 
obsolete. Hengstenberg denies this conclusion, maintaining that the object of 
the writer was not so much to specify the time when the cessation of the 
manna took place, as the continuance of the miraculous supply during the 
whole forty years’ sojourn in the desert. 

Explanatory Notices.—* These are that Moses and Aaron” (Exod. vi. 26, 27). 
The peculiar form of expression has been laid hold of as betokening the hand 
of another writer than Moses. But a little close examination of the passage will 
show that, the thread of the narrative having been dropped for the insertion of 
a genealogical register, it is resumed at v. 26, and the fact of the resumption 
intimated by the words quoted. “Shekel of the sanctuary” (Exod.-xxx. 18: 
ef. xxxviil. 24). This alleged anachronism is removed by a proper interpreta- 
tion of the phrase (see ‘Commentary’). “The man Moses was very meek” 
(Num. xii. 3) (see ‘Commentary’). The case of the Sabbath-breaker (Num. 
xv. 32). This is objected to as an anachronism, on the ground that the incident 
occurred when ‘the Israelites were in the wilderness, implying that the nar- 
rative was drawn up after their entrance upon a settled life (but see ‘Commen- 
tary’). A few other objections, which cannot be ranged under any of the 
preceding heads, may be added: “Thou shalt not delay to offer the first of thy 
ripe fruits” (Exod. xxii, 29); “The first-fruits of thy land thou shalt bring into 
the house of the Lord thy God” (Exod. xxiii. 19). “Then shall the land enjoy 
her Sabbaths” —7.¢, during the Babylonish captivity (Lev. xxvi. 34-43); 
“Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour's landmark” (Deut. xix. 14). ‘The con- 
text, as well as the nature of the case, shows that in all these passages the 
legislator was speaking not of present but of prospective duties. 

Moses is always mentioned in the third person. This is so trivial a 
circumstance that it might seem beneath the dignity of Biblical criticism to 
stoop to notice it. It has no weight in affecting the authenticity of other 
literary works—as those of Josephus (‘Jewish Wars, b. ii, ch. xx, secs. 4, 21; 
b. ili, ch. iv., sec. 16), Xenophon, Thucydides, Cesar, and Frederick the Great, 
who declare that the history in which they speak of themselves was their own 
production; and as this use of the third person does not furnish any argu- 
ment against the works of those authors, why should it in the Pentateuch, 
especially as it has always been the practice of Oriental writers to speak of 
themselves in this manner? The evangelists, when they have occasion to allude 
to themselves, use their name in this humble, unobtrusive manner; and it was 
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especially becoming in Moses, who, in all that he said and did with reference to 
Israel, was the ambassador of God. 

Besides these there are, it is alleged, a number of errors and discrepancies, 
confusion of statements, and repetition of incidents utterly irreconcilable with the 
idea of a unity of authorship. In this class of objections are included the follow- 
ing:—Abraham’s denial of his wife, and the practice of the same deception by Isaac; 
the abstraction of Sarah by the king of Egypt, and the same fate experienced 
by Rebekah from the king of Gerar. But these occurrences, though similar, were 
not identical and confused repetitions of stories formerly related. It was most 
natural that such transactions should frequently occur to persons living in the 
same state of social manners (see ‘Commentary’). The introduction of the 
name of Canaan (Gen. v. 12) (see the explanation in the ‘Commentary’). “He 
brought thee out of Egypt by night” (Deut. xvi. 1). This appears at variance 
with Exod. xiii. 3; Num. xxxiii. 3, where it is said the exodus took place in 
the morning. But the discrepancy is only apparent (see explanation in ‘Com- 
mentary’). As to the objections founded on the marvellous increase of the 
Israelites in Egypt, see the ‘Commentary’ on. Exod. i.; and as to the numbers 
of the Levites, the adults, and the first-born, it may be sufficient, in addition 
to the remarks made in the ‘Commentary,’ to quote the pungent reply of Mr. 
Pritchard, whose pamphlet is perhaps the best that the Colenso controversy 
called forth. ‘Hither your arithmetic is very greatly at fault, or the sacred 
record is not only a manifest, but a most clumsy fabrication.’ Dr. Colenso’s 
calculations are shown, upon his own data,to be entirely erroneous; and by 
appealing to the principles and conclusions of Malthus and other modern writers 
on population, the result of the inquiry is shown by Mr. Pritchard to approxi- 
mate very nearly to the statements in the Pentateuch. 

As to other difficulties and alleged errors—such as that of Moses addressing 
the whole congregation; that of the whgle people assembling at the door of 
the tabernacle; that of the stentorian voice required in order to be heard on 
Ebal and Gerizim; of the massacre of the Midianites, &c.—the reader is referred 
to the ‘Commentary,’ where all of these points are treated in the proper places. 
On a full consideration of these various objections, we are thoroughly convinced 
that there is nothing in them to affect the historic truth of the Pentateuch, or 
the claims of Moses to its authorship. Both of these questions, which have long 
engaged the attention of Continental critics, and the discussion of which, con- 
ducted with great ability and erudition, has deeply agitated the feelings of the 
religious public, particularly in Germany, have been recently stirred in this 
country, and the battle of the Pentateuch is carried on with great keenness, 
without, however, greatly disturbing the sound and well-established faith of 
British Christians. 

The issue is momentous; and we are hopeful that a champion of critical 
acumen and extensive learning, competent to grapple with the various subjects 
involved in this great contest, will ere long arise to clear and establish to the 
satisfaction of lovers of truth the foundations of our historical Christianity, by 
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demonstrating the authenticity and truth of the Pentateuch. Dr. Davidson, 
indeed (in his ‘ Introduction’), maintains that ‘revelation can lose nothing by a 
critical rejection of the Mosaic authority of these books; and the opinion of so 
eminent a scholar, even when he makes the widest divergence from the pre- 
vailing faith, deserves a candid and careful consideration. But if we believe, as 
there appear good and solid grounds for doing, that Moses was substantially the 
author of the Pentateuch, and that he was called to a Divine legation, for which 
he was specially qualified by unprecedented opportunities of communion with 
God, then we are prepared to repose our confidence in this inspired messenger, to 
a degree that we never would do to some unknown compiler or compilers who, 
in an advanced age, collected and published the early legends or popular tradi- 
tions of the nation. For we must conclude that, for executing the purposes of 
his heavenly Master, whether in speaking or writing officially, he would be pre- 
served from error of every kind. While in matters of supernatural knowledge he 
would be instructed by direct revelation, other things which were within the 
range of human observation and experience he would be left to know by the 
exercise of his natural faculties; and when called to record the communications 
he had received, or the transactions that occurred, he ‘would be aided in the 
selection, as well as in the remembrance of the matter to be preserved, by such 
suggestion, superintendence, or control of the Spirit of inspiration, as should give 
to his history the stamp of Divine authority. 

Whether he wrote the whole Pentateuch with his own hand, or occasionally 
employed the services of Aaron, Hur, or some other amanuensis, is a matter of 
very trivial importance, since the record was made under his superintendence, 
and was sanctioned by his authority when it was committed to the permanent 
custody of the Levites. Nor is it of greater importance in a practical point of 
view, though as a subject of critical enquiry it is possessed of considerable 
interest, whether, and to what extent, he made use of documents previously 
in existence—arranging, abridging, selecting, and adapting them to his purpose— 
or depended upon oral tradition alone. 

The former is the view generally taken in our times; and the Germah 
critics who have supported it, set themselves to sever, with their critical scalpel, 
the Pentateuch into the original parts by the combination of which, according 
to their views, the present compilation was made up. Hence arose—l. The 
Fragment Hypothesis, which regards the Pentateuch as a collection of frag- 
mentary pieces, so inartificially put together that they are easily discoverable 
by the eye of an observant reader. The portions which are introduced by the 
superscription, “These are the generations,” or have such an ending as, “This 
is the law of the burnt offering,” &c. (Lev. vii. 37, 38); “These are the statutes 
and judgments and laws which the Lord made between Him and the children. 
of Israel in mount Sinai by the hand of Moses” (Lev. xxvi. 46); the song of 
the well; the episode of Balaam, &., may be given as specimens ;—2. The 
Complement Hypothesis ;—and 3. The Document Hypothesis, founded on a 
striking feature which distinguishes the early books of the Bible—in the use of 
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Elohim and Jehovah, two different names of God. Many eminent scholars have 
espoused the theory that the Pentateuch has been compiled chiefly from two 
archaic records. But whatever truth and reality there may be in this 
hypothesis, which has survived the explosion of the other two, there can be no 
doubt that the German critics by means of it reduced the Pentateuch to a piece 
of patchwork, compacted according to some fanciful notions of their own; and 
by the excess of their critical ingenuity in detecting the callida junctura 
of the combined portions, outwitted themselves, as many passages which, on 
their hypothesis, ought to have been the composition of the Elohist, were found 
to emanate from the Jehovist. Independently of any hypothesis, it may be 
conceded that, in the composition of those parts of the Pentateuch relating to 
matters which were not within the sphere of his personal knowledge, Moses 
would and did avail himself of existing records which were of reliable 
authority ; and while this admission can neither diminish the value nor affect 
the credibility of his history as an inspired composition, it is evident that, in 
making use of such literary materials as were generally known in his time, or 
had been preserved in the repositories of Hebrew families, he interwove them 
into his narrative conformably with that unity of design which so manifestly 
pervades the entire Pentateuch. (See this subject discussed at length, Heng- 
stenberg, ‘On the Genuineness of the Pentateuch,’ vol. i, pp. 213-231; Havernick’s 
‘Introduction to the Pentateuch, pp. 45-90; Macdonald’s ‘Introduction to the 
Pentateuch,’ pp. 162-189 ; Moses Stuart, ‘On the Samaritan Pentateuch,’ ‘ Biblical 
Repository,’ vol. ii; Kidd, ‘On the Use of the Divine Names, &.) It may be 
admitted, too, that in the lapse of time, and through the inadvertency or 
carelessness of transcribers, some errors have crept into the original text, mar- 
ginal glosses in a few instances been introduced into the body of the narrative, 
or occasional explanations, such as the change in the names of places, &¢., made 
by Ezra, the reputed former of the Old Testament canon, or some of his pious 
colleagues, This hypothesis, indeed, is opposed by two classes of Biblical critics 
on opposite grounds. While both consider such words or sentences as integral 
parts of the composition, they interpret them in a different manner. Hengsten- 
berg, who is the most eminent on the one side, regards thém as in every instance 
apposite and necessary clauses for the full elucidation of the text; but it must 
be confessed that his interpretations appear sometimes forced and unnatural. 
Davidson, who may be taken as the representative of the other class, maintains 
that the words and passages in question ‘are not all explanatory. Some add 
nothing to the perspicuity of the places in which they occur; on the contrary, 
they occasionally disturb and embarrass the sequence, The truth probably 
lies between the two extremes; and although the Jews of later ages are well 
known to have cherished so superstitious a veneration for the letter of the 
Old Testament Scripture that they recoiled with pious horror from the sacri- 
legious outrage of making the slightest change on it, there is no good reason— 
no historic evidence—that the same ideas were prevalent in the age of Ezra. 
If this conjecture be accepted as right or probable, it opens a door for the 
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adriission of the interpolation theory, which was so generally held by the old 
commentators, and is still approved by many in the present day. But this 
slight concession, so far from impugning, seems to confirm the fact both of the 
antiquity and of the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. Indeed, the references 
are so numerous, and the testimonies so distinctly borne, to the existence of the 
Mosaic books throughout the whole history of the Jewish nation, and the 
unity of character, design, and style pervading these books is so clearly per- 
ceptible, notwithstanding the Rationalistic assertions of their forming a series 
of separate and unconnected fragments, that it may with all safety be said, 
there is immensely stronger and more varied evidence in proof of their being 
the authorship of Moses, than of any of the Greek or Roman classics being the 
productions of the authors whose names they bear. 

But admitting that the Pentateuch was written by Moses, an important 
question arises as to whether the books which compose it have reached us in an 
authentic form—whether they exist genuine and entire as they came from the 
hands of their-author. In answer to this question, it might be sufficient to state 
that in the public and periodical rehearsals of the law in the solemn religious 
assemblies of the people, implying the existence of numerous copies, provision 
was made for preserving the integrity of “the book of the Law.” But besides 
this, two remarkable facts—the one of which occurred before, and the other after, 
the captivity—afford conclusive evidence of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the Pentateuch. The first is the discovery, in the reign of Josiah, of the auto- 
graph copy, which was deposited by Moses in the ark of the testimony; and the 
second is the schism of the Samaritans, who erected a temple on mount Gerizim, 
and appealing to the Mosaic law as the standard of their faith and worship 
equally with the Jews, led that people in later times to watch with jealous care 
over every circumstance that might affect the purity and integrity of the sacred 
record. There is the strongest reason, then, for believing that the Pentateuch, 
as it exists now, is substantially the same as it came from the hands of Moses. 
The appearance of a later hand, it is true, is traceable in the narrative of the 
death of Moses at the close of Deuteronomy, and some few interpolations, as has 
been already remarked, such as inserting the altered names of places, may have 
been made by Ezra, who, according to tradition, revised the text and collected 
the canon of the ancient Scriptures, But the Pentateuch, as a whole, is the 
genuine work of Moses; and many who once impugned its claims to that 
character, and looked upon it as the production of a later age, have found them- 
selves compelled, after a full and unprejudiced investigation of the subject, to 
proclaim their conviction that its authenticity is to be fully relied on. 

The genuineness and authenticity of the Pentateuch being admitted, the 
inspiration and canonical authority of the work follow as a necessary conse- 
quence. The admission of Moses to the privilege of frequent and direct com- 
munion with God (Exod. xxv. 22; xxxiii. 14; Num. vii. 89, ix. 8); his repeated 
and solemn declarations that he spoke and wrote by command of God; the 
submissive reverence that was paid to the authority of his precepts by all classes 
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of the Jewish people, including the king himself (Deut. xvii. 18; xxvii. 3); and 
the acknowledgment of the divine mission of Moses by the writers of the New 
Testament,—all prove the inspired character and authority of his books. The 
Pentateuch possessed the strongest claim on’the attention of the Jewish people, 
as forming the standard of their faith, the rule of their obedience, and the record 
of their whole civil and religious polity. But it is interesting and important to 
all mankind, inasmuch as, besides revealing the origin and early development of 
the Divine plan of grace, it is the source of all authentic knowledge, giving 
the true philosophy, history, geography, and chronology of the ancient world. 
Finally, the Pentateuch is indispensable to the whole revelation contained in 
the Bible; for ‘Genesis being the legitimate preface to the law, the law being 
the natural introduction to the Old Testament, and the whole a prelude to the 
Gospel revelation, it could not have been omitted. What the four Gospels are 
in the New, the five books of Moses are in the Old Testament.’ 


GENESIS. 


{rrgeiz, In the beginning. The Hebrew title is taken from the first word of the book. 
Greek, TENESIS, The book of the origin or production of all things.] It consists of 
two parts. The first, comprehended in the eleven opening chapters, gives a general, the 
second, contained in the subsequent chapters, gives a special, history. The two parts are 
essentially connected; the one, which sets out with an account of the descent of the 
human race from a single pair, the introduction of sin into the world, and the announce- 
ment of the scheme of Divine mercy for repairing the ruins of the fall, was necessary to 
pave the way for relating the other—viz, the call of Abraham, and the selection of his 
posterity for carrying out the gracious purposes of God. An evident unity of method, 

therefore, pervades this book, and the information contained in it was of the greatest 
importance to the Hebrew people, as without it they could not have understood the 
frequent references made in their law to the purposes and promises of God regarding 
themselves, The arguments that have been already adduced as establishing the Mosaic 
origin of the Pentateuch prove, of course, that Moses was the author of Genesis. The 
few passages on which Rationalists have grounded their theories—that it was the composi- 
tion of a later age—have been successfully shown not to warrant such a conclusion ; the 
use of Egyptian words, and the minute acquaintance with Egyptian life and manners 
displayed in the history of Joseph, harmonize with the education and experience of 
Moses; and although the evidence in favour of the Mosaic origin of Genesis is necessarily 
less full and direct hati that for the subsequent books, yet, eannaenng its possession of 
the linguistic peculiarities common to the whole five, its bearing upon the progressive 
development of theJewish history, and the testimony borne to it in the New Testament, 
it comes to us as the, authentic work of an author who wrote as he was inspired by the 
Holy Ghost (2 Pet. i. 21). 

Sources of Information—Whatever views may be. entertained of the manner in 
which the Spirit of inspiration operated on the minds of the sacred penmen, one thing 
is clear, as has been already remarked,—that it did not supersede the exercise of ie 
natural faculties with regard to matters withia the reach of human knowledge; and 
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hence we may conclude, @ priori, that Moses would be left at liberty to avail himself of 
such oral testimony or written documents as might be accessible to him. In regard to 
his account of creation, that was most probably derived by tradition from Adam, whose 
knowledge of the origin of himself, as well as of all creatures and all things, was doubt- 
less communicated to him by a heavenly instructor; and though it would be presump- 
tuous to affirm anything with dogmatic confidence upon the subject, it appears reasonable 
to believe that the imparted intelligenee regarding the order and results of the creative 
process, given by his condescending Maker in conversation with the primeval man, is 
embodied in the opening chapters of Genesis. ‘There is an antecedént probability, says 
Stillingfleet (‘ Orig. Sac.,’ b. ii, ch. i.), ‘that the Supreme Ruler of the world should 
have caused an authentic history of the first ages to be written for the instruction of 
mankind.’ Accordingly, it may be safely asserted, that the early chapters of this book 
contain a condensed epitome of aboriginal history which no forger,. no late compiler, 
could possibly have invented; and consequently, that its very originality is a pledge of 
the truthfulness of the account. The details might be derived from documents in the 
possession of Amram, transmitted to him by his pious ancestors, comprising, it may be, 
4n autobiography of Joseph, as may be inferred from its circumstantial minuteness, 
memoirs of the house of Abraham, and authentic memorials in antediluvian records 
bequeathed by Noah and hissons. This conjecture is fully warranted by the literary 
form of this book, which consists of a series of distinct compositions, differing in style, 
and distinguishable by the primitive formality of their introductions. 

The following appear to be from separate documents:—1st, ch. i. 1—ii. 3; 2nd, ch. 
ii, 4—iii. 24; 3rd, ch. iv.; 4th, ch. v. l—vi. 8; 5th, ch. vi. 9—ix. 29; 6th, ch. x.3 7th, 
ch. xi. 1-9; 8th, ch. xi 10-26; 9th, ch. xi 27—end of Genesis; 10¢h, ch. xxxvi. These 
several portions of the book, the contents of which were probably obtained, some of them 
from the archives of the Hebrew family, others, it may be, from written memoranda of 
events and personages in the antediluvian world, preserved by Noah, or from traditional 
sources, Moses made use of—not merely strung them together, but skilfully combined 
them conformably to a definite plan; and nothing can be more interesting than to 
observe how chapter is linked to chapter and section follows section, each new one 
contributing to the progressive development of the history of redemption; while, in 
describing the growth of the human family, the collateral branches are gradually dropped 
out of view, and the attention is concentrated on that one from which the Saviour was 
to spring. On the hypothesis of several, or even of two, authors, according to the 
Elohistic and Jehovistic theory, there is no unity in Genesis: it is reduced to an 
unintelligible chaos—a farrago of discrepancies and contradictions, Thus the first 
chapter, by the Elohist, gives an account of creation from Gen. i 1—ii. 3; and the 
next portion by the same hand that follows is ch. v. Thus there is in the historical 
account drawn from this document no description of the primeval circumstances of man. 
The narrative of the Jehovist, which extends from ¢h. ii, 4— iv. 26, gives a different 
gecount of the creative process; and while it says nothing as to the separation of the 
land from the water, apparently assigns a different origin to the fowls of the air; while 
the primeval state of man, his moral rectitude and happiness, his temptation and fall, 
are circumstantially related. Chapter v. appears a medley; for while it sets out with 
being a production of the Elohist, it ends (v. 29) with a passage from the Jehovist. In 
the narrative of the Hood the Jehovist describes the Divine Being as repenting that He 
had made man (ch, vi, 1-8), and announcing his determination to destroy the whole race, 
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with the exception of Noah, who found grace in His eyes; but mo mode of deliverance 
from, the impending evil was pointed out. The Elohist represents Him as seeing also 
that the inhabitants of the earth had become exceedingly corrupt (ch. vi. 8-13), and 
describes the judgment of the deluge as resolved upon, but withal points out the form, 
dimensions, and purposes of the ark. The Elohist commands Noah to take two of every 
living thing (ch. vi. 19) into the ark; the Jehovist specifies of clean beasts by sevens, the 
male and the female ;—which are regarded as contradictory. In ch. vii. 16 the Elohist 
and Jehovist are combined in the same verse; and this is a difficulty which the 
advocates of this theory have no way of getting over but by alleging the last clause to 
be an interpolation. (We cannot pursue this subject; and the reader may see the theory 
of the Divine names illustrated at length, and numerous instances where, it is alleged, 
are contradictory statements, in Havernickh’s ‘Introduction,’ Hengstenberg’s ‘ Pentateuch,’ 
and ‘ English Biblical Criticism and the Pentateuch, from a German point of view,’ by 
John Muehleisen-Arnold, D.D., pp. 44-58.) But on the ground of the Mosaic origin 
of Genesis—z. ¢.,, one authorship—there appears a beautiful unity of plan, which is 
developed in the progressive course of the history. Thus, the account of creation 
is gen as a whole at first, and this account is afterwards supplemented by the 
addition of several particulars respecting the primeval state of man, which could 
not be properly related at first, but the relation of which was essential to the 
narrative of the great deterioration in his character and condition that subsequently 
occurred, Then the episode of Cain and Abel is introduced to explain how the promise 
was to run in the line of Seth. The statement of Adam’s begetting a son in his own 
likeness, and of the patriarchs all dying, notwithstanding their extraordinary longevity, 
points to the fall. The insertion of the genealogical register in ch. v. was to trace the 
descent of Noah from Seth. The blessing pronounced on Shem was recorded to point out 
the privileged destiny of his descendants ; and it was in accordance with the same unity 
of design that, after a general account of the dispersion, the historian enters on the family 
history of Abraham, which is continued to the end of the book. 

Ethnology.—V arious objections have been made to the tenth chapter. 1. It has been 
pronounced the Jehovist parallel to the Elohist genealogy in ch. v. But that is an error; 
for it is not a register of families, but of nations, 2. It is objected that the erection of 
an empire within 200 years after the flood is an incredible statement. The answer is, 
that the author of Genesis says nothing of the kind; and, the episode of Nimrod being 
entirely parenthetical, his appearance upon the stage is not represented as synchronizing 
with the national settlements to an enumeration of which the chapter is devoted. (See 
the ‘Commentary,’ im loco.) 3. Ewald (‘Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. i., p. 72) 
maintains, principally on the use of the word Ophir, that this register exhibits the 
geographical ideas of the Hebrews, not in the early time of Moses, but in the advanced 
age of Solomon. This critical judgment of Hwald, however, proceeds on g gratuitous 
assumption ; for, though no mention is made of commercial voyages to that place previous 
to the time of Solomon, it does not follow that the name was unknown till the reign of 
that wise king. There is every reason to believe that it was a place of early notoriety 
and importance, and that Moses, from his Arabian residence, possessed ample knowledge 
of all the numerous tribes which had located themselves throughout the peninsula. 
With regard to the aboriginal colonization of Europe, the theory of modern ethnelogists, 
that the several nations occupying Europe sprang all from one and the same stock, is 
eubstantially the same as that of Moses. (See Pritchard's ‘Natural History of Man,’ 
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Bunsen’s ‘Christianity and Civilization, vol. iv., 6, passim; also, Josephus, ‘ Jewish 
Antiquities,’ b. ii.) ‘Whatever difficulties occur in the Mosaic chronology between the 
flood and the birth of Abraham, as Asia and Egypt in this patriarch’s lifetime abounded 
in population, it is physically impossible that Europe should have remained desert. We 
find that the peopling of one part of it at least—Italy—was as ancient as that of Egypt; 
and the evidence which proves this, proves also Gomer and his Gomeridw to have been 
its original colonizers. We possess at the end of Scaliger’s masterly disquisition, “De 
Emendatione Temporum,” published also by Fabricius (cap. xiv., p. 175), the genuine 
fragments of Berosus, the Chaldean historiographer. They establish in a remarkable 
manner the veracity of the Mosaic account with regard to the peopling of Europe by 
Gomer and the other sons of Japhet, assigning such peopling to the days of Noah and- 
Japhet, or Janus himself, and confirming the dark character in which, through more 
than one channel, Ham or Cham has descended to posterity’ ( Vindication of the Mosaic 
Ethnology of Europe,’ p. 19.) 

The discoveries made in the Mesopotamian mounds have thrown new and unexpected 
light on the source and agents of Asiatic civilization, which is traced to a later Chaldean 
colony from Egypt, not, as has been hitherto supposed, an Aramaic or Semitic, but a 
Hamite race. In fact, the genius and power of the descendants of Ham, whom ‘the 
politico-theological criticism of our times has pronounced. accursed, is seen, by the early 
monuments of Egypt and Chaldea, to have obtained for them the foremost place as 
enterprising leaders in the early settlements of the East, and to be in striking accordance 
with the Biblical notice of Nimrod, (Professor Rawlinson’s ‘Five Great Monarehies of 
the Ancient Eastern World, vol. i.) Dr. Livingstone’s account of the various tribes of 
Africa has confirmed the traditional belief of their derivative connection with Egypt, 
‘the land of Ham ;’ and when the ancient history, as well as the modern eondition, of the 
other great continents shall have become as well known as that of Europe, there is 
reason to anticipate that the results will be to confirm the ethnological chart contained 
in this tenth chapter. In fact, to use the words of the learned author already referred 
to, ‘Moses anticipates, in a few words, the grand results of all modern researches into 
the ethnology of Europe ; nor is it any legitimate surprise that he does so, He united 
qualifications and advantages no other individual of antiquity possessed. Chaldean by 
race, Egyptian by birthplace and royal education, Midianite, as the son-in-law of the 
king and priest of Midian, in him the confluence of the three great streams of Asiatic 
and African knowledge—Chaldean, Egyptian, Sabean—met, and has flowed downwards: 
to our times, in one broad, well-defined stream. When the earliest records of the East. 
and West, supported by the irrefragable evidence of language, establish the truthfulness. 
of the Mosaic ethnology in respect to Europe, we are not to be deterred from laying the 
honest conclusion before the world, nor from following up the primary facts to their 
legitimate consequences. Bunsen’s “Egyptian Chronology of 20,000 years” imposes. 
excessive demands on our credulity. The fact that neither at the court of the Ptolemies 
nor at Rome could scientific information with regard to his own country be obtained 
from any Egyptian priest, goes far to prove that those priestly records never existed. 
If they ever did, it is most certain we have them in their oldest genuine state 
in the record of Moses; and out of that record we have no solid evidence that such 
had an existence. We are bound by historical verity to maintain, with Moses, 
that neither in Asia, Africa, nor Europe does the origin of the human race—leaving 
the antediluvians out of the question—go beck more than, if so much as, 4,000 
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years before the Christian era’ (‘Vindication of the Mosaic Ethnology of Europe,’ 
pp. 24, 25). 

Anecdotal Character of the History.—The later and larger portion of this book is 
occupied with the personal and family histories of Abraham, his son, and grandson. 
‘Modern infidels have laboured to represent the histories of those patriarchs, especially of 
Abraham, as not more reliable than the fabulous legends about Hercules, Bacchus, and 
the other heroes of Pagan antiquity (Volney, ‘Recherches sur Histoire Ancienne,’ ch. 
xiv., entitled ‘Du Personnage Appellé Abraham’). But there is this great and striking 
difference, that the existence and history of this eminent patriarch are attested in so 
many of the particulars related concerning him by references to his numerous posterity, 
especially the whole Jewish nation, with their polity, institutions, and laws, as being 
witnesses of the truth of the narrative, that it cannot be doubted (see Van Mildert, ‘Boyle 
Lectures, ii, p. 209; also ‘Lettres de quelques Juifs & M. de Voltaire,’ tom. iL, 
pp. 119-226). In the families of those patriarchs not a few incidents are recorded of a 
very trivial, some of a selfish and vindictive, others of a most offensive character, indi- 
cating the low morale of social manners in their age and country, and displaying the 
greatness of the Divine wisdom and goodness in selecting such families to be depositaries 
of God’s will and worship in the early age of the world. The relation of those trivial 
incidents and revolting crimes was made because it had, in every instance, a necessary or 
an important bearing on the future history of Israel in connection with the development 
of the Divine scheme of grace. ‘I see the promise all through Genesis. I confess 
myself wholly at a loss to explain the nature of that book on any other principle, or to 
unlock its mysteries by any other key. Couple it with this consideration, and I see the 
plan of Revelation proceeding with beautiful wniformity—a unity of plan connecting (as 
it has been well said by Paley) the chicken roosting upon its perch with the spheres 
revolving in the firmament; and a unity of plan connecting, in like manner, the meanest 
incidents of a household with the most illustrious visions of a prophet. Abstracted from 
this consideration, I see in this book details of actions—some trifling, some repulsive— 
pwrsued at a length (when compared with the whole) singularly disproportionate, while 
things which the angels would desire to look into are passed over and forgotten. But 
this principle once admitted, and all is consecrated—all assumes a new aspect: trifles 
that seem at first not bigger than a man’s hand, occupy the heavens; and wherefore 
Sarah laughed, for instance, at the prospect of a son, and wherefore that laugh was: 
rendered immortal in his name, and wherefore the sacred historian dwells on a matter so 
trivial, whilst the world and its vast concerns were lying at his feet, I can fully under- 
stand. For then I see the hand of God shaping everything to His own ends, and in an 
event thus casual, thus easy, thus unimportant, telling forth His mighty design of salva- 
tion to the world, and working it up into the web of His noble prospective counsels, I 
see that nothing is great or little before Him who can bend to His purposes whatever 
He willeth, and convert the light-hearted and thoughtless mockery of an aged woman 
into an instrument of His glory, effectual as the tongue of the seer which He touched 
with living coals from the altar. Bearing this master key in my hand, I can interpret 
the scenes of domestic mirth, of domestic stratagem, or of domestic wickedness, with 
which this history abounds’ (Blunt’s ‘Scripture Coincidences,’ p. 25). 

When and Where Genesis was Written.—The resideace of the Israelites in Goshen, 
where they were isolated from the Egyptians, must have contributed greatly to the 
preservation of their sacred antiquities; for there they lived in expectation of a deliver- 
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ance, and of seeing the prophecies fulfilled which were made to their forefathers 
regarding it. In the household of the pious Hebrews with whom Moses. was brought 
up, he must have often heard from the lips of Amram and Jochebed of the bright 
promises which had been made to their illustrious ancestors. Every renewal of those 
promises, with all the special circumstances that marked the Divine manifestations, 
were, we may be sure, perfectly familiar to Moses, being the subjects of traditionary 
story in the houses of the Israelites, and carefully instilled into his mind by the 
frequent instructions of his godly parents. The knowledge of these promises became a 
part of his intellectual furniture, more highly valued by far than all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians; and it had not been allowed to lie dormant in his breast. It had been the 
food of his soul, the subject of his brightest day-dreams, the object of his fondest hopes. 
It was faith in the destiny of his people that first enkindled the spark of patriotism in 
his heart, that led to his voluntary surrender of all. his brilliant prospects in Egypt, 
and to his remaining a contented exile in a distant land. If, as we have supposed 
extremely probable, the house of Amram or any of his Israelite neighbours possessed 
ancestral records of those interesting and important revelations, they must have been 
known and read by Moses. How much and deeply he must have pondered their 
contents, and the evidences of their truth, ere he took the final step of severing the ties 
that bound him to the royal house of Pharaoh—of rejecting the prospect of the brightest 
crown in the world, and making common cause with a race of poor and abject slaves! 
Those records, which he probably received from his parents, might be carried with him 
when he fled into Midian; and there is good reason to conclude, from the evidence of 
language as well as of matter, that Moses compiled the chief parts of the book of Genesis, 
by arranging and connecting those ancient memorials, during the middle part of his life, 
which he spent in the retirements of Arabia, Of course, it would undergo revision —be 
supplemented or corrected, where necessary, under Divine direction, after he was 
appointed to his divine legation, and engaged, as an inspired writer, in recording the 
annals of the Church. (See Dr. Pye Smith's Articles, ‘Man’ and ‘Paradise,’ in 
Kitto’s ‘Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature.’) 


EXODUS 


[ring “b—the two first words of the book; Greek, EZOAOS, a going forth, from 
which the title in our version comes] derives its name from being occupied principally 
with a relation of the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, and of: the incidents that 
immediately preceded as well as followed that memorable migration, This national 
emancipation took place in fulfilment of an ancient prediction (Gen. xv. 13-15); and 
although Bunsen, in his rationalizing way, represents it as only an insurrection of the 
Jews, in concert with the Bedouins, in which, during a period of Egypt's weakness, 
‘Moses and his fellow-conspirators had quietly made preparations in the peninsula to 
ensure the success of their vast undertaking’ (Egypt’s Place, ii, p. 266), it was a 
signal work of Divine power, effected by the miraculous agency of God, and in memory 
of His covenant with Abraham. Its relative importance in the history of the Church 
arises from its typical character ; for the exodus, with its whole train of preceding and 
succeeding miracles, was in order to the manifestation, in the fulness of time, of a future 
Redeemer. Accordingly, Dr..Pye Smith maintains that the one liberation would not 
have taken place but with a view to the other,—not merely to the journey of Christ into 
Egypt, and His return from it, but to the whole—His birth at Bethlehem, His sojourn at 
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Nazareth, and His visits to Capernaum—the whole series of acts of power and merit 
of which the Christian redemption is made up (‘Scripture Testimony,’ i, p. 369, edit. 
1829). The immediate and political importance of the exodus consists in its being the 
first step towards the freedom and independence of the Israelitish nation; and whilst the 
loss of so vast a number of useful subjects must of necessity have, in any circumstances, 
seriously affected the state and resources of Egypt, the series of calamities that forced 
the deed of liberation on a reluctant monarch reduced his kingdom to a state of exhaus- 
tion, of which the monuments have preserved unmistakeable evidence. 

Composition of the Book.—Its authorship by Moses is distinctly asserted by himself 
(ch. xxiv. 4), as well as by our Lord (Mark, xii. 26 ; Luke xx. 37: cf Luke xvi. 16, 31). 
Rationalistic writers have fastened upon one or two passages as supporting, in their 
estimation, the idea of its composition in a later age. These passages, which have been 
previously meticed under the general head of the Pentateuch, admit of an explanation 
in full accordance with the Mosaic origin of the book. Indeed, the thorough know- 
ledge it exhibits of the institutions and usages of the ancient Egyptians, and the minute 
geographical details of the journey to Sinai, establish in the clearest manner the authen- 
ticity of this book. Moreover, it affords internal evidence of having been written as the 
transactions recorded took place; for chs. xxv. 1—xxxi. 17 contain the Divinely-furnished 
instructions or draught of the tabernacle, too lengthy and full of minute particulars to 
have been kept in the memory, and which therefore must have been committed to 
writing; afterwards, in the section extending from ch. xxxvi to ch. xxxix. 43, a full 
account is recorded of the progress of the work till its completion conformably to the 
model. There are other traces of the narrative emanating from a writer contemporary 
with the events he describes—as, for instance, the priests acknowledging the finger of 
God, upon which Pharaoh immediately relents, and offers the Israelites permission to 
sacrifice in the land (ch. viii 21); the king ascertaining, by the despatch of royal 
messengers, that the land of Goshen was exempted from the plague of flies (ch. ix. 21,. 
22); and the entire record of the golden calf. But it is said, there are diversities, con- 
fused statements, and contradictions, which discountenance unity of authorship (David- 
son’s ‘ Introduction’). The instances he appeals to for confirmation of this assertion are 
such as the following :—In ch. iy. 31 it is said that after Moses and Aaron had announced 
their mission, “the people believed: and when they heard that the Lord had visited the 
children of Israel, and that he had looked upon their affliction, then they bowed their 
heads and worshipped.” But in ch. vi. 9 it is stated that the children of Israel “heark- 
ened not unto Moses for anguish of spirit, and for cruel bondage.” This latter record 
is not the testimony of another person giving a different account of Moses’ reception by 
the Israelites from what is given in the former; nor is there even any discrepancy. The 
first announcement was made to the elders, and it was naturally hailed with the liveliest 
demonstrations of joy and thankfulness. But the expected deliverance did not imme- 
diately follow. On the contrary, the jealous monarch increased his severity to the Israel- 
ites ; their burdens being aggravated, they naturally ascribed it to the unsuccessful 
movements of Moses and Aaron; and as no miracle had as yet been wrought, they, in 
the blindness of their sorely-troubled minds, could not put confidence in the declarations 
of Moses. Again, ch. vii. 1 relates the fact of Moses receiving a Divine commission in 
Midian ; whereas in ch. vi. 2 he is represented as commissioned after his arrival in Egypt. 
Dr. Davidson maintains that the statements were made by two writers, who have given 
@ somewhat different version of the same thing. But it is obviously only a renewal of 
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the original commission, in circumstances where Moses stood in urgent need of encour- 
agement from his Divine Master. In ch. v. 1-3 Moses is represented as requesting, on 
behalf of the Israelites, leave of absence for three days’ journey into the wilderness, that 
they might sacrifice unto the Lord their God; whereas in ch. vi. 6 the secret intention 
of the movement is declared to bea complete emancipation from the Egyptian yoke. But 
this is no proof of diverse authorship, seeing that while Moses was soliciting a temporary 
respite, the king was informed that the application would issue in a total and permanent 
deliverance. From what transpired in subsequent interviews (chs. viii. 25-30; x. 9), 
where Moses unfolded his views plainly and fully, it appears that the request for a brief 
absence was an experiment on Pharach’s temper, preparatory to the ultimate demand. 
Therefore, there is nothing contradictory in any of these passages, or inconsistent with 
the idea of one author. 

Credibility of the Book.—The fact of this book being composed by Moses, as a record 
of occurrences as they took place, is a sufficient plédge of its credibility. Nevertheless, 
as it has been held up to ridicule as full of historical contradictions and impossibilities ; 
as these impossibilities are specified, and are of such a character that the most ignorant 
can appreciate their force,—as, for instance, that the numbers in the book of Exodus 
require us to suppdse that every Israelitish wife was the mother of eighty or ninety 
children ; that at the passover in the wilderness each priest—there being only three— 
had to kill 1,250 lambs every minute for two hours together; that each priest had to 
consume for his own daily portion eighty or ninety pigeons, &c., the minds of many of 
the ignorant or unreflecting readers of the Scripture may be disturbed for want of help 
or means to furnish them with a proper solution of such difficulties. Most of the 
objections brought against this book are met and answered in the ‘Commentary,’ to which 
the reader is referred. But there are 2 few which it may be expedient to consider here. 
It is alleged that the magicians performed miracles. No doubt, it is said that when 
Moses had wrought certain miraculous deeds, “ the magicians did so with their enchant- 
ments.” But as they could have performed miracles only by the imparted aid of evil 
spirits, to whom. it is impossible that the Divine Being would delegate the power, 
in support of the interests of the kingdom of darkness, of interfering with the laws 
He has established in the natural world, what they did could present only the 
appearance of a miracle; it was only ‘a lying wonder’ (see ‘Commentary,’ on the 
plagues in Egypt). 

It is maintained by Dr. Davidson that the decalogue was not proclaimed by an 
audible voice from Sinai. In answer to this objection—which is founded on the alleged 
circumstance that the people’s fears were produced by the terrific thunder (Exod. xx. 18) 
—it is necessary to refer to the statement of Moses himself, that the people had shrunk 
in terror from hearing the rest of the law directly from God Himself, and had earnestly 
entreated that it should be communicated to them through his instrumentality. For, 
after rehearsing the ten commandments, he adds, “ These words the Lord spake unto all 
your assembly in the mount out of the midst of the fire... and he added no more. And 
He wrote them in two tables of stone, and delivered them unto me... Ye came near 
unto me, even all the heads of your tribes, and your elders; and ye said... This great 
fire will consume us: if we hear the voice of the Lord our God any more, then we shall 
die . . . Go thou near, and hear all that the Lord our God . . . shall speak unto thee; 
and we will hear it, and do it” (Deut. v. 22-27), There is in this passage an unmistake- 
able reference to @ part of the law spoken to them directly by God, as distinct from 
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that portion of it which Moses himself was the medium of conveying to the people. 
The objection, therefore, is without foundation. 

It is objected that various articles required for the furniture as well as for the service 
of the tabernacle could not have been procured in the barren, uninhabited deserts of 
Sinai. But, not to mention that the Hebrews carried abundance of the precious metals 
away with them from Egypt, and obtained a large accession cast ashore from the corpses 
of the drowned Egyptians, as well as from the spoils of the Amalekites, their flocks and 
herds would furnish leather; there was anciently plenty of shittim or acacia wood 
growing in the wilderness around; and as for spices and incense, and other rare com- 
modities, these could be purchased from the trading caravans that periodically traversed, 
from the Gulf of Akabah, along the highway of the desert. 


LEVITICUS. 


[x7p1—the first word of the book ; Greek, AEYITIKON, from which our Leviticus comes. ] 
The designation was given to this portion of the Pentateuch as treating of the laws 
relating to the ritual, the services, and sacrifices of the Jewish religion, the superin- 
tendence of which was entrusted to the Levitical priesthood. It is chiefly, however, the 
duties of the priests, “the sons of Aaron,’ which this book describes; and although 
the title of this portion naturally leads the reader to expect an account of the particular 
services required of the Levites, who were the second branch of the Levitical tribe, it 
is devoted exclusively to the various functions, charges, privileges, and seasons of sacred 
work proper to the priesthood, while the arrangements pertaining to the inferior order of 
the Levites are detailed in the subsequent book. The ceremonial system of the Mosaic 
dispensation appears here in all its parts; for the laws respecting every ritual observance 
are generally given in extenso; and while the moral law was given in few, but plain and 
easily remembered principles, the elaborate routine of outward observances, in which the 
religion of the Israelites mainly consisted, was admirably adapted to the character and 
circumstances of a rude people, calculated to strike their senses, and to keep them in 
constant occupation, as they were met by some one of its requirements every day and 
almost every moment. 

Authorship.—The small number of priests for the work that was to be done, if the sacri- 
fices offered during the passover at Sinai were on a scale commensurate with the immense 
number used in later times, and the difficulty of procuring beasts and pigeons in that 
desert solitude, has been pressed as an objection to the historic truth of this book. But it is 
groundless, as there is good reason to believe that these ceremonial laws were not carried 
into force, nor sacrifices offered, in the wilderness (see ‘Commentary,’ on Deut. xxxi. 10, 11). 
While it is universally admitted, however, that the law, with its ceremonies, was intro- 
duced by Moses, it has been maintained that its observance was traditional, without any 
fixed or definite standard of conformity; and that it was not till the days of Samuel it 
was reduced to a systematic form, and rendered imperative by the permanent statutes 
which he published for the guidance both of priests and people. Bishop Colenso, 
following in the wake of De Wette, Gramberg, and other German divines, has recently 
endeavoured, but in vain, to circulate this view in Britain. The same answer may be 
applied as to the theory that Samuel was the author of the Pentatench. Its claim 
to be the work of Moses is established by the following passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, as well as of the New:—2 Chr. xxx. 16; Neh, viii. 14; Jer. vii. 22, 23; Ezek. 
xx. 11; Matt. viii. 4; Luke ii, 22; John viii. 5; Rom. x. 4; xiii 9; 2 Cor. v. 16: 
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Gal iii, 12; 1 Pet i16. According to the Fragment Hypothesis, this book consists of a 
number of separate and detached pieces, brought together into one collection, and indi- 
cated by the formula commonly used at the end—viz, Lev. vii. 37; xi. 46; xiv. 57; 
xv. 32. But this hypothesis has been shown, in a previous part of this Introduction, to be 
exploded. Great stress, however, is laid upon the appendices to chs, xxvi. and xxvii., 
as proving the truth of that theory. But the proper explanation is, that the course of the 
Mosaic legislation was progressive: an orderly sequence was observed in the development 
of the laws ecclesiastical as well as civil, which consequently bear, as might naturally be 
expected, the outward and formal marks of their separate enactment. Then, with regard 
to other portions which appear to stand unconnected and independent, a close examina- 
tion of the preceding or subsequent context will serve to discover the latent link of associa- 
tion, as ch. xix. with xviii. and xxiji,, with the regulations that follow. An objection, 
apparently better founded, has been made to ch. xxiv., the first portion of which (vv. 
1-9) relates entirely to law, while the latter part.(vv. 10-23) is purely historical. The 
legislation manifestly refers to what is contained in the preceding chapter, while the 
episodical narrative is inserted in this place on the ground of chronology. Then, as to 
the frequent repetitions which are found in this book of laws and ordinances previously re- 
corded, the obvious way of accounting for what would otherwise be a careless or ungraceful 
tautology is, by ascribing it to the way in which thé Mosaic code of laws was introduced 
—not all at once, or arranged as a whole in a regular, systematic order, but brought out 
gradually, as the course of time and the circumstances of the people rendered necessary 
or expedient. As instances of this, the law respecting the shewbread, which, in Exod. 
xxv. 30, had been merely mentioned, is repeated with minute particularity of directions 
in this book (ch. xxiv. 5-9); the prohibition of wizards and diviners is simply stated in 
ch. xix. 31, while the treatment of them as criminals, together with the legal mode of 
their execution, is described in ch. xx. 27; the kindly consideration of the poor, which 
was enjoined on all owners of ground at the harvest season, to leave some gleanings on 
their fields and in their vineyards, is noticed briefly in ch. xix. 9, 10, and afterwards 
more fully in ch. xxiii. 22. : 

The sacrificial offerings described in this book (a concise but interestifg and instruc- 
tive classification of which is given in Winer’s ‘Biblisches Realwérterbuch, and in 
English in the ‘ Pictorial History of Palestine,’ b. ii., ch. v.) are of a twofold description 
—unbloody and bloody. The first are generally acknowledged to have been expressions 
of dependence and of thankfulness for temporal mercies, or tokens of homage to J: ehovah 
as the theocratic Sovereign of Israel. But the others, it is evident, cannot be viewed in 
the same light; and all theories to account for the introduction of such sacrifices are 
unsatisfactory and vain, except on the ground that they originated inferentially from 
Divine appointment as typical of the one great sacrifice for sin. Attempts are made 
in the present day to depreciate the sacrificial system of the old dispensation, and it has 
been pronounced ‘the least divine part of the religion.’ (See Dean Stanley's ‘ Lectures 
on the Jewish Church,’ p. 166; pp. 411, 424, second series ; also, Jowett’s ‘Essay on 
Atonement and Satisfaction, in his ‘Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans’). But 
this is.a strangely one-sided and partial view of the prophetic allusions to the sacrifices 
and observances of the law’: a candid and full consideration of them would show that the 
subject of the prophet’s denunciations was the conduct of those who adhered rigidly to 
the lifeless form, while they were strangers to the spirit of the law and the religious 
import of its institutions, Nay, so far were the prophets from undervaluing these, that 
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they enriched their most captivating descriptions of the glory of the latter days with 
figures borrowed from the rites and ceremonies of the Mosaic economy (cf. Isa. xixi2); 
xxx. 29; xxxii. 20; lvi 6, 7; Ix. 7; lxiv. 11; Jer. xvii. 26; xxxiii. 18, 20; Lam. i. 
4,10; Ezek. xlv. 15-17; Dan. viii. 11, 12; xi. 31; Joel i, 9; ii 14-17; Zech. xiv. 
16, 20; Mal. i. 6-8, 11). In fact, the discredit which Rationalistic writers allege to be 
thrown by the prophets on the Levitical law is purely an idea of their own imagination. 

The latter portions of this book, particularly chs. xxv. and xxvi, are prophetical. 
To allege that these were vaticinia post eventus, as is said of some other predictions to 
which we have previously alluded, must affect the credibility of this book. No proof has 
ever been adduced to show that they were drawn from later documents, or that they did 
not always form integral parts of Leviticus; while, on the other hand, good reasons can 
be given for the utterance of these prophetic denunciations at the close of “the Book of 
the Law,” which was specially written to form the people for the Divine service, and by 
a national neglect of which they would, according to the principles of their constitution, 
forfeit both the civil and religious privileges which God had guaranteed to Israel. The 
historical period embraced by Leviticus is generally considered to have been a month— 
the first month of the second year after the exodus. 


NUMBERS. 


[73792, in the wilderness. Greek, APIOMOI, Numeri, Numbers.] This book is so called 
from its containing an account of the enumeration of the Israelites, and the arrangement 
of the camp, and journeys in the wilderness. The early part of it—from ch. i. to ch. x.— 
appears to be a supplement to Leviticus, being occupied with relating the appointment 
of the three great families of Levites to their respective departments of duty in the 
sacred offices, The journal of the march through the wilderness is then given as far as 
ch. xxi. 20; after which the early incidents of the invasion and conquest on the east of 
Jordan are narrated. 

Authorship.—Although, Rationalistic writers pronounce this book a collection of 
fragments, a continuous thread of connéction runs through the whole. In addition to 
the general arguments previously adduced to prove that Moses was the author of the 
Pentateuch, there are several incidental notices and passages alluded to in the New 
Testament (1 Cor. x. 1, 3-6, 8; Heb. iii. 2; ix. 14; xii. 9) which establish his claims to 
the authorship of this book ; but for these we must refer to the ‘ Commentary’ 

Sources of Information.—The greater part of the book—the first portion, relating 
to the Levites, and the middle, which is occupied with an account of the journeys and 
encampments—formed, of course, the journal in which all passing occurrences of interest 
or importance were recorded. But there are fragments of other compositions (ch. xxi. 
14, 15, 17-20). As to the war-song found in “the wars of the Lord,” all sceptical 
writers have fastened upon it; and apologetic critics—as Rosenmiiller, in his ‘Scholia’ 
—have tried to get out of the difficulty by the hypothesis of a gloss. But Hengstenberg 
(‘ Pentateuch,’ vol. ii., p. 182) refutes both. A book, it is argued, describing the wars of 
Jehovah, cannot have been in existence in the time of Moses, for the wars of the people 
of God had then only commenced. Hengstenberg replies, that at the time when Moses 
wrote this, the Amalekites, the king of Arad, king Sihon, Og the king of Bashan, and 
the Midianites, were already conquered. But according to the usage of the Pentateuch, 
the expression, ‘wars of Jehovah,’ is much more comprehensive than this (see Exod. 
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xii 41, 51; xiv. 14, 25; xv. 3; Num. xxxiii. 1). The latter—“ the song of the well” — 
was probably a popular ditty, in which, according to Oriental usage, an event so impor- 
tant in a parched country as the discovery of a well, was celebrated. Both are interesting 
relics of early poetry. But there is also the long and interesting episode of Balaam. 
Rationalistic writers universally maintain that it was not written by Moses, but by the 
unknown compiler or compilers of the Pentateuch, who drew up the composition from a 
number of traditional stories, or perhaps from scraps of written documents that had 
fallen into his possession. In their view it has all the air of a legendary tale, carried out 
in the dreamy, mystic style of Orfental narration. Dean Stanley (‘Jewish Church, 
p. 193) evades the question as to the origin of this, as he justly styles it, ‘the grandest 
of Old Testament episodes ;’ but Hengstenderg, in his admirable treatise on the Chaldean 
soothsayer, proves its Mosaic origin by arguments which cannot be overturned, while 
the existence and the prophetic character of Balaam are fully attested in the New Testa- 
ment (2 Pet. ii 15; Jude 11; Rev. ii. 14). 


DEUTERONOMY. 


(D127 72K, these the words. This is the usual Hebrew title of the book; but it frequently 
receives also the name, “}iAI 73¥p, repetition of the law; and this having been adopted 
by the Septuagint translators in the Greek version, AEYTEPONOMION, from 
Aevrepoc, second, and voyog, a law, gave our Deuteronomy.] The title sufficiently 
explains the nature of this book—viz., a recapitulation of the law. It was given in the 
form of public addresses to the people, delivered in the second month of the fortieth year 
of their wandering through the wilderness; and as Moses spoke in the prospect of his 
speedy removal from the scenes of his earthly labours and interest, he enforced obedience 
to the law by many powerful appeals to the Israelites concerning their long and varied 
experience both of the mercies and the judgments of God. The minute notices of the 
heathen people—viz., the Emim, the Horim, the Rephaim—with whom they had come in 
contact, but who afterwards disappeared from the page of history; the name “ mountains 
of the Amorites” generally used here for what, after the settlement in Canaan, were 
called “mountains of Judah;” as well as the accounts of the fertility and products of 
Canaan, and the counsels respecting the conquest of that promised land—fix the date of 
this book, and the time of its composition by the hand of Moses, The marked difference 
of style which characterizes Deuteronomy, it has been maintained, clearly determines 
this portion of the Pentateuch, whatever may be said in respect to the others, to have 
been the production of another and a later hand than that of Moses; and, accordingly, 
various periods have been fixed upon by theorists as the time when the Deuteronomist 
flourished, with what success has been already shown in our argument for the Mosaic 
origin of the Pentateuch. We subscribe cordially to the following sentiments 
expressed by Moses Stuart on. this subject:—‘In our apprehension there is a differ- 
ence between the style of Deuteronomy and of the preceding books like to that 
existing between the style of John’s Epistles and of his Gospel. Old age is diffuse and 
affectionate. Both these traits are strongly marked in Deuteronomy and in John’s 
Epistles. The case is different with the preceding books of the Pentateuch and with the 
Gospel of John. More than this cannot well be proved. Jahn has shown that, with the 
exception of a small portion at the end of the book, Deuteronomy has all the archaisms 


and peculiarities of the Mosaic writings’ 
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Ir was an act wotthy of Divine wisdom to provide that the book which records the 
annals of the world for so many ages should rehearse its history from the first; that the 
same inspired volume which carries forward our views to the end of time should carry us 
back to the beginning. Independently, indeed, of the aid of that revealed authority, 
man is led by the light of his own reason to the conclusion that the universe must have 
had a commencement. ‘The works of nature bear stamped upon every part of them the 
temporal nature and derivative character of their own existence; and, to the conviction 
of all who are not destitute of those faculties of observation and reflection which are the 
distinguishing attributes of humanity, they proclaim the eternal power and Godhead of 
one Great First Cause. But it pleased the Author of all that we should have clearer and 
less ambiguous evidences of His Being and character than the reflection cast from the 
works themselves; and that all the knowledge most important for us to possess concern- 
ing Him and His works should rest directly on the sure, solid, and authoritative testi- 
mony of His own Word. Foreseeing that to this grand and memorable work, the origin of 
the world and of the human race—a work transacted in the depths of a remote and un- 
known antiquity—the inquisitive mind of man would often be anxiously directed, and 
would lose itself in the mazy labyrinth of vain and presumptuous speculations, Divine 
Wisdom thought proper Himself to reveal the mystery; and hence it is that we are 
informed by Revelation, not only of the fact: that the world was created, but also of the 
steps by which that magnificent fabric was successively advanced. ‘Through faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God, and framed in such a way 
that things which are seen were not made of things which do appear.” In this opening 
portion of the Sacred Volume, Moses appears as the historian of Creation; and through 
whatever channels he obtained the account he has given,—whether from the heaven-derived 
knowledge of the first man, carefully preserved in the memories, and transmitted in the 
oral traditions or written documents, of his descendants, or from immediate revelations 
made to himself,—we know that in all he has recorded of that miraculous event he was 
directed by the infallible Spirit of God. His narrative bears, strongly marked on the 
face of it, the plain and unmistakable features of truth; being equally free from the 
unintelligible jargon with which the legends of heathenism usually abound, as from 
the vague and wild conjectures in which a recent philosophy has ventured to indulge. 
He uniformly writes in the decisive tone of authority; and his history stands in striking 
contrast to all the theories ever formed and patronized by man, that it commends itself 
to reason, and, both in the general strain and the minuter details of it, corresponds with 
the actual phenomena of nature. 

It is of indispensable importance, however, to keep in mind the end which, in giving 
his account of Creation, the inspired historian had in view. It was no part of his 
business to tell of the powers and properties imparted to matter—to enumerate the suc- 
cessive changes which, through the development of those properties, took place in the 
earlier stages of the world’s progress, or to describe the order and arrangement established 
in its sevéral departments, and to which we give the name of the laws of nature. He 
did not propose to expound a system of natural science, or to anticipate any part of that 
knowledge which, through the unaided powers of observation and research, would in 
future ages be accessible to men. He aimed at an object infinitely more important— 
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that of communicating the principles of pure and undefiled religion by proclaiming the 
grand and fundamental truth, that there was a God before and above all things, who 
brought the universe into being, and on whom all creatures are continually dependent. 
In prosecuting that object he was, of necessity, led to speak of Creation—the origin of 
all things; but he adverts to the facts and processes of that creative work only in so far as 
they seemed to bear on the province of religious instruction. Not am incident is recorded, 
nor a statement made, but what is subservient to this leading design; and even with 
regard to those objects of nature which he does specify, or of which he has described the 
time and order of their appearance, he contents himrelf with a bare announcement of the 
event, without launching out into any description of their rise, formation, and progress to 
a state of maturity. In short, his high and exclusive design. was, to state those grand 
facts and principal phenomena in the state of the material world—those only which 
were essential to lay a foundation for faith and morals; and had care been taken to 
keep always in view the religious character in which Moses wrote, it would have saved 
much of that groundless triumph among the patrons of infidelity, as well as of that 
painful anxiety in the minds of pious believers, which has arisen from the apparent 
discrepancies between the statements made in the opening chapter of Genesis and the 
investigations of modern science. We allude particularly to the wonderful disclosures 
which Geology has made. That science undertakes to supply from the volume of nature 
such information ‘respecting the world anterior to its present organization as the volume 
of Revelation was not designed to give; and its communications have a grave and 
authoritative character belonging to them, all the more that. they claim to be derived 
from documentary evidence, engraven by God himself, in plain and legible characters, 
on the body and face of the earth. Jt tells us that it has found its data, not only in 
the deep and solid contents of the material world, where rock lies upon rock, super- 
imposed in a uniform order, and in such diverse states of transition that the various 
Jormations are totally incompatible with the idea of its being a recent creation, coeval 
with the human race, but also in the fossil remains which are so abundant, and which 
afford indisputable proof that animal and vegetable life had flourished on the pre- 
adamite earth, in numerous forms, some of them widely different from, but others 
exactly the same as, the species now seen existing. Such is the clear and independent 
testimony given by this modern science, and such are her established and universally 
ndmitted conclusions, as expounded and upheld by her ablest cultivators. Her province | 
is to deal with facts drawn exclusively from the volume of nature: and these facts—of 
which she has accumulated s vast store—the more closely and thoroughly they are 
investigated, will be found to prove the trath, and give strong confirmation to the 
statements contained in the Mosaic account of Creation. With regard to those facts 
which are not mentioned in the inspired Record, she has supplied the light of a new 
commentary, disinterred from the earth, where for ages it lay unseen 4nd unread—a 
commentaty which we should hail as a powerful auxiliary to the truth, inasmuch as the 
Bible being a Divine Revelation, which cannot contain anything implying a mis- 
apprehension of the laws of nature, the works and the Word of God, when properly 
understood, will always be found to agree. It is so in the instance under notice, and 
the same thing holds true in regard to other branches of science—Astronomy, Zoology, 
Physiology, Botany, and Ethnology—which embrace other classes of objects mentioned in 
the Mosaic narrative of the Creation. “Science and religion,” it has been well said, 
“were married by God when he placed man in paradise, and what God hath joined 
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together, let not man put asunder. Alas! man has already done the sinful deed, and the 
union between them cannot be fully effected again till we walk within the precincts of 
another Eden. But let us beware of arraying them the one against the other, or 
making Geology, for instance, in the present immature state of that science, appear 
antagonistic to Scripture on the ground of some alleged discoveries affecting the antiquity 
of man. Essentially they love each other, and long to be united. Even now, when 
viewed aright, they are like the two cherubim which cover the mercy seat; they have 
their faces looking one towards another, and both smile with complacency upon the Chris- 
tian philosopher.” 

Thus, when the thoroughly established principles of Geological Science are viewed in con- 
nection with the Mosaic account of the Creation, we find that not only do they not impugn 
a single doctrine or statement of the sacred historian, but are in perfect unison with the 
whole of his narrative. With regard, for instance, to the assertion of geologists, that 
the earth has been in existence through the duration of countless ages, the language of 
Moses, far from invalidating, admits in the largest extent the truth and justness of this 
claim to a high antiquity. Had he written under the guidance of his own independent 
judgment—had he embodied merely the vague and puerile traditions of the early ages, 
or put on record his own speculative views and conjectures in natural philosophy—it is 
next to impossible that he could have framed a narrative containing descriptions so 
just, and expressed in terms so appropriate, as would not jar with subsequent discoveries 
made in the material world. The narrative of Moses would have shared the fate of all the 
ancient cosmogonies delineated by heathen writers, as exhibiting the traditions of their 
respective nations, and which are altogether exploded, as, however suited to the simple 
character and limited capacity of an early, a dark, and credulous age, inconsistent with 
juster and more enlightened views of the mundane system. But, on the contrary, 
it still holds a deep and immovable hold on the rational belief of the majority of 
men in the most civilized countries of the world; and the reason is, that Moses, 
writing under the influence of Divine inspiration, seems to have been led, perhaps 
unconsciously to himself, to employ language which contains a latent expansive meaning, 
the full import of which time only can evolve, and which, when rightly interpreted, 
would be capable of adjustment with all the researches and discoveries which the 
progress of scientific light might shed on the works of God in all future time. The 
high antiquity of the earth which Geology asserts, in accordance, as we think, with the 
testimony of the inspired historian, continues to be disputed, or rather denied, by a few 
who ground their strenuous opposition on arguments drawn from the Mosaic account of 
the Creation. They consider Moses as declaring that the origin of the earth was con- 
temporary with the creation of the human race; and in regard to the fossil petrifactions 
which are found in so great profusion imbedded amongst the subterranean rocks, they 
maintain that these were created, just as they are, at the first. Now, in the view of all who 
have made a careful and intelligent examination of the strata of the earth, with their 
various fossil remains, such an assertion must appear the extreme of folly and absurdity. 
In the words of a learned and Christian geologist :—“ We shall not enquire whether 
Almighty Power inserted plants and animals in mineral masses, and was thus exerted 
in working a long series of useless miracles, without design or end, and therefore 
incredible. The man who can. believe, for example, that the iguanodon, with his 
gigantic form, 70 feet in length, 10 in height, and 15.in girth, was created in the midst 
of consolidated sandstone, and placed down 1,000 or 1,200 feet from the surface of the 
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earth, in a rock composed of ruins and fragments, and containing vegetables, shells, fish, 
and rolled pebbles,—such .a man can believe anything, with or without evidence, If 
there are any such persons, we must leave them to their own reflections, since they 
cannot be influenced by reason and sound judgment.” For ourselves, we accept the 
geological views of the slow and successive stratification of the earth, as having estab- 
lished, beyond all reasonable controversy, the high antiquity of the globe we live on; 
and those views appear to be not only not opposed to the declarations of Scripture, but 
calculated to enlarge our conceptions of the Creator, as well as to exalt our sense of the 
dignity of man. If the Almighty, instead of reposing in indolent enjoyment of Himself 
till about 6,000 years ago, when he called the material universe into being, was engaged, 
in the depths of an unfathomable duration, in carrying on with incessant activity the 
work of creation ;—if ages beyond the power of human arithmetic to calculate have 
been employed, since the matter of our globe was originally created, in moulding it to its 
present form ;—if physical revolutions, at different eras and on a vast scale, have suc- 
cessively changed and renewed the face of the globe ;—if the waters of the mighty ocean 
have at various periods overspread the solid land, and the portions which are now 
inhabited once formed the bed of the deep;—if internal fires have at times upheaved 
the mountain masses which now rear their summits to the skies, and gigantic hills have 
sunk down so as to form deep depressions and cavities for the waters of the sea;—if, 
after the original formation of the matter of this earth, the Almighty Creator imposed 
upon it physical laws which, with the exception of rare and occasional interpositions, 
continued ever afterward to regulate its movements and influence its changes ;—if various 
orders of organized and animated beings have peopled its surface and been successively 
destroyed ;—and if the world has, by this long and regulated series of revolutions, been 
brought to its present state of arrangement, when it was adapted to be the residence of 
intelligent creatures,—does not this progressive and careful development of a mighty 
plan exhibit a new and beautiful evidence of the power, wisdom, and goodness of the 
Creator? and does it not also convey a strong impression of the important character 
and destiny of man, to furnish a suitable abode for whom so many long and elaborate 
preparations were madé? . 

But while admitting generally the ascertained principles of Geology to be in harmony 
with the Mosaic account of the Creation, and to have furnished a new and wonderful. 
illustration of its contents, we deem it of importance to bear in mind that there are — 
many of its alleged discoveries far from being fully established truths. The science is 
still but progressive, and so also is Biblical Criticism, including Philology, Hermeneutics, 
and various subsidiary sciences; so that we must lay our account with being under a 
necessity, by the advancement of knowledge, to modify our traditional views of the early 
opening portions of the Bible, particularly for some time to come. ‘But there is no 
reason for anxiety or fear. ‘The word of the Lord endureth for ever,” although our 
popular and stereotyped interpretations of it may, by the force of clear and irresistible 
evidence, be overthrown. But, encouraged by the remembrance that many apparent. 
discrepancies between science and revelation have within the. last half century dis- 
appeared before the light of philosophic: discovery and patient research, let us rest 
assured that, in regard to any existing difficulties, a complete solution will ere long be 
obtained. 

Finally, throughout the whole account of the creative work, we find the sacred writer 
adopting a style of narrative marked by marvellous simplicity. In describing the succes- 
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sive acts of creation, he was treating of subjects which might well have been supposed to 
lead to a natural elevation of sentiment and. language, and yet he never departs from his 
characteristic simplicity of speech. He never allows himself to slide into the philosophic 
style, or to bring forward the views and distinctions of science; for how could the 
language of modern science have corresponded to the state of knowledge in the days of 
Moses; or where is the intermediate age from his time down to the present, when such 
language would have been intelligible to all whom it was desirable to make acquainted 
with the principles of religious faith? But Moses, under the guidance of the Spirit of 
all Wisdom, adapted his annals of Creation to the intellectual capacities of all classes. 
He wrote in the common and popular style of speaking which men have always been 
accustomed to use in the ordinary intercourse of life; respecting the familiar objects and 
phenomena of nature. In regard to objects not comprised within the domain of sensible 
and material nature, his language was framed in accommodation to the weakness of human 
apprehensions; and it is worthy of especial observation here, as a specimen of a style of 
speech which this inspired historian is found most frequently employing—that of repre- 
senting the conduct of God in language borrowed from the bodily and mental constitu- 
tion of man. It is a style of language the most simple, and, at the same time, the 
most impressive, and admirably adapted to the intellectual capacities of a rude and 
ignorant people. It is just precisely the style of language which a parent or teacher, in 
endeavouring to instil the first principles of religion, would use in addressing the young 
and ignorant. Some may be apt to think that a style more correct and philosophieal 
would have been better suited to the dignity of a sacred history. But let them make 
the experiment—let them try the plain and unlettered peasantry of the land, and see if 
these understand the principles and truths of religion when expressed in the cold, 
abstract, and general terms of philosophy. Had this narrative been written in a 
philosophical style, according to which the name of the Creator is too often banished 
or sunk, and a vague ideal power called ‘“‘ Nature” introduced in its stead, it would have 
been little capable either of reaching the understanding or moving the affections of 
those who read it. But by the simple and familiar way in which it is written, God is 
brought forward at every stage in the work of Creation. He is represented as speaking, 
acting, arranging, forming, and finally resting from the work which He had made; and 
therefore no style could have been better adapted to secure the attention and to 
establish the faith of a people who were in a state of rude simplicity like the Israelites. 
Nay, not only was it the best fitted for the religious instruction of that people for whom 
he primarily wrote ;—it is the only one suited to be useful to all classes of men in every 
age and country of the world. For what can the most educated and enlightened of our 
race know, or how can they speak of the procedure of a spiritual Being, but just in 
language borrowed from the feelings and actions of men? Accordingly, this is the style 
in which Moses has written of Him; and hence we derive a strong and unmistakable 
evidence of the Divine inspiration of this narrative of Moses—that it speaks of the 
Supreme Being in @ manner so plain as to reach the understandings, and, at the same 
time, so sublime as to command the faith of all classes of men. 


' 


THE FIRST BOOK OF MOSES 


CALLED 


GENESIS. 


1, TN “the beginning *God created the heaven and the earth. And 
2’ I the earth “was without form, and void; and darkness was upon the 


CHAP, L Verses 1, 2—TuE CREATION oF 
HEAVEN AND EARTH. 
1. Inthe beginning God. The Hebrew word [o'95x], 


from its derivation and use, ‘signifies ‘strong,’ 
‘mighty ;’ and hence, though other names are ap- 
pliedin the Pentateuch to the Supreme Being, this 
appellation is used exclusively in the narrative of the 
first chapter, as expressive of the powers displayed 
in the work of creation. It is equivalent to the 
English word, Deity, the great object of awe and 
reverence, “‘whom no man hath seen at any 
time;” and its adoption in this opening portion 
of Scripture was peculiarly appropriate, as infold- 
ing all the august attributes of God as the Creator 
of the universe, A remarkable peculiarity, how- 
ever, distinguishes this word; for it is a plural 
noun accompanied with a singular verb, which is 
the. construction maintained for the most part 
throughout the Hebrew Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament, though it is also found in various passages 
associated with plural adjuncts, and in such a 
connection it irresistibly suggests the idea of more 
objects than one. This interchange of singular 
and plural forms, as well as the frequent com- 
bination of both in the same sentence, constitutes 
@ peculiar idiom unparalleled in any other lan- 
guage, and it demands particular attention from 
the occurrence of the term in the latter state in 
the first verse of the Bible. The use of it origin- 
ated in no imperative necessity. It arose from no 
grammatical defect; for the word existed in the 
singular form, though it occurs but rarely, and 
that only in the poetical parts of Scripture, and 
in later Hebrew. Nor was it occasioned by any 
poverty of language; for the Hebrew vocabulary 
is richer and more copious in names for the 
Deity than any other cultivated language, whether 
in ancient or modern times, And even had none 
of these various eieeetions been sufficiently 
descriptive of the Divine Majesty as manifested 
in the stupendous work of creation, the Spirit 
of inspiration could, as on another occasion 
(Exod. iii. 14), have invented a new name which 
would have exactly corresponded with the tenor 
and circumstances of this narrative. The choice 
of [oid] Zlohim, therefore, in preference to all 
other names for the Divine Being, must have been 
dictated by some special reason of great utility 
and importance. Applied as it commonly was to 
false deities, and liable, from that constant and 
familiar use, to suggest or foster polytheistic ideas, 
the introduction of such a term as the designation 
of the true God into a book which was designed to 
give a death-blow to idolatry, and written pri- 
marily for the instruction of a people who were 
not only called into national existence to preserve 
a knowledge of the Divine Unity in the world, 
but whose pees institutions, and minutest observ- 
ances were framed with jealous care to prevent 
their departure from that faith, seems altogether 
unaccountable except upon the ground that, it 
was conducive to the trina of the same high 
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end; and therefore we are led to conclude that 
by its use here in the plural form is obscurely 
taught, at the opening of the Bible, a doctrine 
clearly revealed in the later portions of it—viz., 
that though God is one, there is a plurality of 
persons in the Godhead, who were engaged in the 
creative work (Prov. vili. 27; John i. 3-10; Eph. 
ii. 9; Heb. i, 2; Job xxviii. 13). created. The 
Hebrew word [12], which signifies ‘to carve,’ 
“plane,’ or ‘polish,’ is used in Kal in the sense of ‘to 
create ;’ and, though it sometimes denotes merely 
restoration in another and improved form (Isa. 
xliii. 1-15; Ixv. 18), yet it always conveys the idea 
of something new (Nur. xvi. 30; Isa. xliii. 19; 
Ixv. 17; Jer. xxxi. 22). That a production en- 
tirely new, a really creative act, is related in this 
verse, and not merely a renovation or reconstruc- 
tion of old and previously existing materials, is 
evident, not only from the whole of the subsequent 
context, but from the summary of the processes 
described in the subsequent portions of this nar- 
rative, where a different word is used, denoting 
made,’ ‘reconstituted,’ ‘arranged’ (cf. ii, 3 with 
Exod. xx. 11). The first term signifies to bring 
into being, the other Sab only to a new col- 
location of matter already in existence. [Moreover, 
87a differs from two other synonymous words, 


nyy and 7%, which also occur in this narrative, 


(i. 26; ii. 7, 19); while the latter are frequently 
used with reference to the labours of men, the 
former is exclusively applied to the works of God.] 
On these grounds we are warranted in considering 
the sacred historian to have selected the term he 
has employed for the special purpose of intimat- 
ing an actual creation; and as he has contented 
himself with a declaration of the simple fact, 
without eta anything as to the mode in which 
the Divine Will and Energy operated, he obviously 
meant the conclusion to be drawn that the creation 
was effected out of nothing. This is an inference 
in accordance with the soundest principles of 
philosophy, and one which we cannot resist with- 
out doing violence to the fundamental principles 
of human belief. For as we are led by the natural 
constitution of our minds to trace every effect 
to an adequate cause, the existence of the material 
universe necessarily implies a previous state of 
nothingness from which it was called into being. 
the heaven and the earth [VR TN) DEY] Ns 
denote, from an Arabic derivation, the upper an 

lower regions, There being no single word in the 
Hebrew language capable of expressing what we 
understand by the word ‘universe,’ the phrase 
“heaven and earth” is here used as an equivalent 
for that term, and denotes the whole material 
system in germ, no less than in subsequent de- 
velopment—not only the sun and his planets, 
but the fixed stars with their attendant satellites ; 
nay, it must include also the various orders of 
celestial intelligences; for the Hebrews possessed 
a knowledge of the existence and agency of 
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waters. 


GENESIS I. 
face of the deep. *And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 


moving on the waters. 
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angels. The phrase, in short, comprehends all 
the living inhabitants as well as inanimate ob- 
jects which the universe contains, wherever 
scattered. through immensity, or whatever else 
exists in the boundless regions of space. So 


the Jewish commentators, Aben Ezra, Kimchi, ' 


and Maimonides, interpret it as denoting ‘the 
heavens with all they contain, and the earth with 
all that belongs to it.’ In this extended view of 
the ‘phrase a satisfactory refutation is found of 
the contemptuous cavil of Voltaire, who sneer- 
ingly asserted that no writer, who was well- 
informed on the subject which he undertook 
to expound, would conjoin things so utterly dis- 

roportionate as “the heaven and the earth.” 

t is true that Moses and the Hebrew people did 
not view “‘the heavens” in the wide range and 
amplitude of meaning which that term bears in 
modern times. But still they had exalted im- 
pressions of the ‘ heavens, as known in that early 
age;’ and though ‘“‘the earth,” speaking abso- 
lutely, is a mere speck, an atom in the universe, 
yet, viewed relatively to us—and in this light. it 
is evidently mentioned in this passage—it sur- 
passes all parts of material nature in importance. 
Analogous language is used in the daily and 
familiar intercourse of life. A-man talks of what 
the world will say of him, although he is but a 
unit amongst its millions of inhabitants. Even 
philosophically viewed, the earth is to us of 

rincipal consequence. ‘ Besides the stars,’ says 

ir J. Herschel, ‘aud other celestial bodies, the 
earth itself, regarded as an individual body, is 
one principal object of the astronomer’s con- 
sideration, and indeed the chief of all.’ (King.) 
{mye]3, not “in the beginning,” which suggests the 
idea of the commencement of time, or some defi- 
nite period, but, as the word is without the 
article, ‘in beginning’—7. e., it signifies some remote 
era in past duration, hid in the depths of an 
unknown and incalculable antiquity: Knobel 
renders it ‘at first,’ ‘first of alL’] The expression 
ig very vague and indefinite: no specific period 
is here stated. Had Moses expressly told us 
that this period, when the “heavens and the 
earth” were brought into existence, was about 
2,500 years before the time in which he wrote, 
then there would have been an-almost insu- 
perable difficulty in reconciling the discoveries 
of science with such a statement. But no 
such assertion, either directly or by implica- 
tion, is made. On the contrary, for anything 
that the inspired narrative says, ten thousands 
of years, nay, millions of ages, may have elapsed 
since the first portions of matter were created 
in various parts of the universe. No limit 
is set to the time which may have intervened 
between the period when the elementary ma- 
terials of our world were created and the time 
when itt began to be reduced to that state of 
order and beauty in which we behold it. We 
are left to consider the period referred to in this 
verse to be as remote as science may lead 
interpret the evidence furnished by the book of 
nature; and thus the Word of God will be found 
concurring, with beautiful harmony, with the 
works of God in bearing one and the same testi- 
mony. That the view here taken of the expres- 
sion “in the beginning” is the correct and true 
one, appears from the expressions employed in 
various _ paler of Scripture: ‘Of oxp hast 
thou laid the foundations of the earth: and the 
heavens are the work of thy hand” (Ps. cii. 25); 


us to | 


“Thou, Lord, in the begin ning hast laid the foun- 
dations of the earth” (Heb..i. 10). But especially 
is it supported by the high authority of the 
Evangelist John, who, in obvious reference to 
the yerse before us, commences his Gospel thus :— 
“In the beginning” [ev apxn], ‘in beginning,’ also 
without the article. Those who believe in the 
divinity of Christ never imagine that the expres- 
sion, ‘‘in the beginning was the Word,” refers 
merely to a limited period of 6,000 years; but 
that it must be taken to denote that the Word 
was in existence at the point of time alluded to 
—the period when “the heaven and the earth” 
were created. In neither the one verse nor the 
other is it stated WHEN ‘‘THE BEGINNING” was; 
and, however far back we may carry our imag- 
inations along the line of past duration, that 
“beginning” may be concealed in the depths of 
an eternity compared to which a million of: years 
may dwindle into a moment. Only admit the 
truth and correctness of this exposition — and 
we cannot conceive any valid objection can be 
brought against it—the way is paved for bringing 
this statement of Moses into perfect harmony 
with the doctrines of modern osophy on the 
antiquity of the earth. It may be, as science tells 
us, that this globe existed millions of ages ago; 
that it has been the habitation of numerous an 

varied races of animated beings; and that it has 
undergone many great revolutions before it was 
brought into its present state: none of these 
views are in the least discordant with the state- 
ment of the inspired historian, that: “‘in -the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
This first verse is a general introduction to the 
inspired volume, declaring the great and impor- 
tant truth that all things had a beginning; that 
nothing throughout the wide extent of nature 
existed from eternity, originated by chance, or, 
peconding, to the pantheistic doctrine, was de- 
veloped by powers inherent in matter; but that 
the wholewniverse owed its being to the creative 
power of God (Acts xvii. 24; Rom. xi, 36). Some, 
indeed, have considered this opening verse as 
only a heading or general summary of the con- 
tents of the chepter. But such an interpretation 
is totally inadmissible, not only because the 
copulative conjunction ‘‘and” intimates  con- 
tinuation of the context in »v. 2 but because, on 
this view, “‘the earth” is abruptly introduced into 
the narrative without any account of its crea- 
tion. The light in which the first verse ig 
generally regarded by modern scholars is as a 
general preface respecting the derivative origin 
of all things, and then the narrative is confined 


exclusively to the earth. 2. And the earth, 
&c. The relation of this to the precedin 

verse has been the subject of much discussion ; 
some considering that there is but a very loose 
and remote connection between them, while 
others maintain that the two verses cannot be 
separated, for they both refer to the oo 
earth, — the former asserting that it owed its 
origin, in common with all things else in the uni- 
verse, to the fiat of Almighty power, and the latter 
declaring what was its condition prior to the 
establishment of the present terrestrial order of 
things. But, whether the connection between the 
two first verses be immediate and close, or loose 
and remote—whether the statements contained in 
the second verse refer to events directly continuous, 
or that did not take place till a period long subse- 
quent to those described in the preceding one— 
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4 saw the light, that 7 was good: and God divided the light from the | Ps 33.9, 


it is allowed on all hands that the two sentences 
are merely introductory to the narrative which 
follows; and this view is corroborated by the 
fact that the division of the text into verses is a 
modern arrangement, unknown in ancient MSS. 
and versions. Moreover, in many Hebrew MSS. 
there is the usual mark of a pause. In some 
old editions of the English Bible, where there is 
no division into verses, a break is actually found 
at what is now the second verse; and in Luther’s 
Bible (Wittemburgh, 1557) there is, in addition, 
the figure 1 placed a the third verse, as 
being the beginning of the account of the first 
day’s creative work (Buckland’s ‘Bri Treat.’) 
Opinions as to the import of this second verse are 
no less diverse than in regard to the degree of 
relation which it bears to the first; for, according 
to one class of expositors, it describes the prim- 
ordial state of the earth when newly emanating 
from the hands of the Creator; while another 
class consider it as pointing to a great physical 
catastrophe which at some subsequent period 
befel the earth, and from the extensive derange- 
ments occasioned by which it: gradually emerged 
when the present mundane system began to be 
introduced. As these different conclusiens are 
supported on grounds of philology as well as 
geology, it is necessary in our exposition to follow 
a similar course; and, therefore, we shall endeav- 
our first to ascertain by a minute exegesis the 
precise meaning of the terms employed, after 
which we shall compare the Mosaic cosmogony 
with the ascertained facts or prevailing thepries 
of scienee. oe 

The Hebrew particle [J “and,” which is used 
to combine the successive links in the chain of 
this narrative, does not indicate any necessary 
connection between the sentences it unites. 
‘It discharges,’ as Granville Penn has observed, 
‘the functions of all the conjunctions, both copu- 
lative and disjunctive, its sense being determin- 
able in every icular case only by the tenor 
of the context. rdin lered 
various ways; and while its common significa- 
tion is ‘and,’ intimating a continuity of thought, 
it is sometimes used in an adversative sense for 
*but’ (if. 17, xvii. 21; Zeph. i 13; and ‘yet,’ Ps. 
xliv. 17). Besides, so far is it from implying that 
the parts of a narrative where it occurs are con- 
nected by immediate sequence in point of time, a 
statement which it introduces may be separated 
by a considerable and even protracted interval 
from the course of events narrated in the preceding 
sentence, without any notice being taken of there 
being such a chasm. The following instances 
may be adduced: Exod. ii. 1, 2, eight years; Deut. 
x. 5, 6, thirty-eight years; 1 Chr. x. 14; xi. 1, seven 
years; Ezra vi. 22; vii. 1, fifty-eight years, &c, 
Lhe earth [y78), while it generally signifies the 
world we inhabit, does not in every instance 
refer to the whole planet, but only to hmited por- 
tions of it, and it is translated ‘land, Isa. vii 
24; Jer. i. 18, &c., where it dénotes Palestine; 
and Jer. li. 7, 25, 49, where it is applied to the 
Babylonish empire. Without form and void 
poy mn}. = The first of these words denotes 


wasteness, emptiness, a desert (Deut. xxxii 10; 
Job. xii. 24; Ps. cvii. 40), a desolate city (Isa. 
xxiv. 10, &c.) [373 is found only in connection 
with the former]; and, in pasesess where oe occur 
conjointly (Isa. xxxiv. 11, and Jer. iv. 23) they 
are used to describe the desolations which were 
to overspread Idumeza a Palestine respectively, 


Accordingly it is rendered in 


and by which those countries would be reduced 
from the settled and flourishing condition which 
they exhibited at the time of the predictions into 
universal disorder and ruin. The analogous use, 
therefore, of this rare and peculiar phraseology in 
the verse before us may imply, according to the 
first sense of the term, that the world at its 
creation had neither received its proper shape 
nor was fit to be tenanted; and accordingly it is 
rendered in the Septuagint version Mvielble and 
unfurnished.’ Or it may eae , according to the 
second oe iy ae in which the words are used, 
that the world, which had formerly been a scene of 
material Lela and order, was by some great con- 
vulsion plunged into a state of chaos or widespread, 
disorder and desolation. Hence some eminent cri- 
tics, who take this view, render the clause thus :— 
‘But (or afterwards) the earth became waste and 
desolate.’ This translation is declared by Kurtz 
to be inadmissible, as being contrary to the rules 
of grammatical construction; but Dr. M‘Caul has 
shown that the-verb [7] ‘was,’ is, in some twenty 
places in this chapter, used as equivalent to ‘be- 
came,’ and that elsewhere it has the same signi- 
fication without a following 5 (Isa. lxiv. 5, 9). 
That the earth was not originally desolate seems also 
to be implied in Isa. xlv. 18—“He created not the 
earth in vain”—Hebrew, ‘a desolation.’ darkness 
[zn] either a state of natural darkness or merely 


a temporary privation of light. In this sense the 
term is need in Exod. x. 21, 22, to describe the 
eed “darkness” that was brought upon the 
and of Egypt; also in xiv. 20, the cloudy pillar 
was ‘“‘a cloud and darkness” to the Egyptians at 
the Red Sea, while it gave light to the Israelites ; 
and, as in both these instances there was light pre- 
vious to the *‘darkness,” which was superinduced. 
from special causes, analogy would lead us to 
infer that this was the case also in the demiurgic 
darkness (cf. Job xxxviii. 9). the deep [oinn] 
must be the watery abyss that overspread the 
earth. The word frequently occurs in the Hebrew 
Scriptures bearing this signification; and it évi- 
dently refers here to the waters which are said 
to have been afterwards divided (vv. 6, 7), and 
gathered into one place (v. 9). 

Now, three leading schemes have been proposed. 
for reconciling this passage with science. The 
firs; we mention is that of Dr. Pye Smith, 
who supposes that the scenes described in this 
second verse were confined to a limited sec- 
tion of the earth—a region in Asia which was 
about to be fitted up for the habitation of 
man; but which, ‘by atmospheric and_geolo- 
gical causes, of previous operation under the will 
of the Almighty, was brought jinto a condition 
of superficial ruin, or some kind of general 
disorder. This state was produced by the. sub- 
sidence of the region, of which the immediate. 
cause might be the same that we know has often, 
wrought a similar effect in various districts 
upon the earth’s surface—viz., that which is prob- 
ably the cause of earthquakes, a movement of 
the igneous fluid mass below. Extreme darkness 
has been often known to accompany such pheno- 
mena. The district was overflowed with water, 
and its atmosphere so impure that extreme gloomi- 
ness prevail Both this deluge, from the flow- 
ing in of a sea or rivers, and ‘“‘the darkness,” would 
be the effect of an extensive subsidence.’ This. 
hypothesis, though it solves many of the diffi- 
eulties in the Mosaic narrative, creates as many 
others in turn ; and principally because it is applis 
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5 darkness, And God called the light “Day, and the darkness he called 
And the evening and the morning were the first day. 
6 And God said, %Let there be a ‘firmament in the midst of the waters, 
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cable only to a portion of ‘‘the earth,” whereas 
that word must be evidently taken as bearing the 
same sense in the second verse that it does in the 
first, the theory never met with general approval. 
Another scheme of reconciliation is, that the 
second verse describes the state of the earth at 
the eee of the original creation. Geologists 
say that it was at first a masg of molten incan- 
descence or igneous fusion, enveloped by a dense 
atmosphere. So that, ‘after the external surface 
had fallen below the temperature which maintains 
water in a state of vapour, the atmospheric 
moisture, being condensed, would-fall in rain, and 
the terrestrial spheroid would then cov 

with an ocean of uniform depth, and conse- 
quently be totally destitute of land’ (Lardner’s 
“Preadamite Earth’). The third scheme of recon- 
ciliation supposes the intercalation of a long and 


indefinite period between the original creation | His 


and the state of things to which the second verse 
refers. An immense interval, of which no record 
has been preserved, succeeded, during which the 
earth passed through the various ehanges which 
geology has traced, accumulating the successive 
strata, with their entombed inhabitants, which its 
bowels contain; and then, at some undescribed 
period in duration, it became the subject of a 
superficial catastrophe, by which it was thrown 
into general dislocation and disorder, overrun by 
an inundation of watera, and darkened. by an 
accumulation of thick, vapory mists. 

Such are the leading views of the most eminent 
geologists; and it is marvellous how fully the lan- 
guage of the sacred record accords with all of them, 
so far as they rest on a basis of truth and nature. 
Whether the earth at its creation was only a mass 
of nebulous matter, the heavier parts of which, b 
the law of gravitation, were collected into s bal 
and being launched into its orbit in a soft an 
impressible state, gradually acquired, from bein 
whirled round on its axis, the form of a soli 
spheroid, while the vapory particles continued 
still to hover around ;—whether a state of aqueous 
submersion and desolation had been the primitive 
condition of the earth, or was only superinduced at 
a subsequent period, after it had subsisted for eo 
in material order and beauty ;—whether the 
Neptunian or the Plutonian speculatists are in 
the right, or, as appears most probable, the com- 
bined agencies of fire and water were enlisted in 
the early catastrophes which our world under- 
went,— Moses described this superficial disorder 
three thousand years before modern scientific 
explorers had made an observation, or formed a 
theory as to its causes and its influence. 

And the spirit of God.- The Hebrew word 
[nm] frequently signifies ‘breath,’ ‘wind;’ and 
in this sense’ the phrase would, according to 
Scripture eperat ch denote a ‘great wind,’ as 
‘the cedars of God’ (Ps. Ixxx. 10) mean lofty 
cedars, ‘the mountains of God’ (Ps. xxxvi. 6), 
high mountains, and Nineveh is termed a great 
city of God—i. e., an exceeding great city. Some 
maintain that the word is to be taken in the sense 
of ‘ wind’ here, from the analogy of that physical 
agent being employed to assuage the diluvial 
waters in the time of Noah (viii. 1), But as the 
separation of the waters from the land did not 
take place till the second day (v. 9), the circum- 
stances are not similar ; and it is evident that 

ersonal agent. of divine power, is spoken of in 
Tits passage: from the effect described to have been 


produced. moved on [[}237?]. Our English ver- 
sion does not give the meaning correctly; for 
this word does not convey the idea of progressive 
motion, but that of brooding over—cherishing-- 
the act of incubation which a fowl performs 
when hatching its eggs; and the participial form 
of the verb implies a continuance of this action. 
(Cf. Deut. xxxii: 11, where the word is rendered 
“‘fluttereth”). It was not the self-development of 
powers inherent in matter. The creative move- 
ment was made by the will of God; and, as if to 
réfute the doctrine of Pantheism, it is expressly 
stated that the action was not in, but upon the 
face of the waters.. Throughout the whole of the 
Old Testament ‘“‘the Spirit of God” is represented 
as. the great agent in imparting vital energy and 
action (cf. Ps.. civ. 3) both to animals and plants; 
and thus, as He is represented to have brought 
is immediate influences to bear upon ‘the void 
and formless’ world, by working on the dead or 
discordant elements, the action must be considered 
as having consisted in combining, arranging, and 
aeniee them into a state adapted for being the 
scene of a new creation, as well as in endowing it 
with the power of dn baa and sustaining new 
orders of plants and animals. The account of thi 
new creation eet iret begins at the end of this 
second verse; and the details of the process are 
described in terms such as would naturally be 
employed by a spectator who beheld the changes 
as they successively took place. 

—_ First Day.—Let there be light 
[x wt} It is deserving of particular notice that 
the substantive verb is used here, and not either 
[823] ‘created’ or ["¥F] ‘made.’ It was a manifesta- 


tion of what had been previously in existence,—‘ Let 
light be,’ or rather, ‘ Light shall be;’ not the for- 
mation of an element or matter which had no being 
at all: till this divine command was issued. The 
effect, which immediately followed, is described in 
he name Day, which in Hebrew signifies warmth, 
at; while the name Nicur signifies a rolling 
up, as night wraps all things in a shady mantle 
divided the light from the darkness—lit., ‘ divided 
between the light and between the darkness’— 
ie, where all had been involved in darkness, 
there was an alternation of light; and as unbroken 
gloom had reigned peerions to this happy change, 
so, in describin e physical arrangement that 
was now established, this natural sequence is pre- 
served, and the ‘‘evening” is reckoned before the 
“morning.” These two words are not to be con- 
sidered here in precisely the sense in which we use 
them, but, as meaning only periods of darkness 
and of light, “The first day” [any ov}, ‘day one,” 
for the cardinal number is used, not the porsr 
“‘ first ;” and the clause literally translated shoul 
stand thus :—‘ And the evening was and the morn- 
ing was, one day.’ Inthe account of all the suc- 
cessive creations, the days are mentioned by the 
ordinal numbers, as ‘second, third,’ &c. But here 
there is a mnguaarity in the language; and it 
has been shrewdly conjectured that the use of the 
cardinal for the first day may have been adopted 
to show that the existence of a day then was not 
an occurrence out of the course of nature, but only 
that one was singled out and particularized as a 
starting-point for the rest (Crofton). 
6-8, there be a firmament [yp>]—expansion. 


Our version, following the Septuagint and Vul- 
gate, uses the word “ ent,” which gives am 
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9 And God said, *Let the waters undér the heaven be gathered together 
10 unto one place, and let the dry land appear: and it was so. And God 
dry Jand Earth; and the gathering together of the waters 
11 called he Seas: and God saw that 7¢ was good. And God said, ‘Let the 

earth bring forth *grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yield- 
ing /fruit after his kind, whose seed 7s in itself, upon the earth: and 
12 it was so. And the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed 
after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after. 
13 his kind: and God saw that i¢ was good. And the evening and the 


called the 


morning were the third day. 


erroneous. view of the meaning of the Hebrew 
term, which comes from a root that signifies to 
‘beat,’ to ‘spread out.’ If the Hebrew word, in 
the primary sense of ‘a thing beat out,’ did point, 
as many allege, to a metallic plate, it was, like the 
Greek orepewua, or the Latin sirmamentum, to ex- 
press the idea of stability and of splendour, not at 
all of a solid arch, and was used to designate the 
blue ethereal vault above us, corresponding with a 
common, familiar use of the word ‘heaven.’ Any 
expressions that are found in Scripture conveying 
the idea of a solid, permanent dome are used only 
in the poetical books (Job xxvi. 11; xxxvil. 18; Ps, 
XXvili. 23), or in the language of daily life (Gen. 
vii. 11), the lively imagination of the Hebrews 
comparing the heaven above us—according to the 
aspect in which they viewed it—sometimes to a 
curtain or tent spread out (Ps. civ. %; Isa. xl. 22), 
and at other times to a molten Jeoleine-ahese But 
such figurative terms no more expressed their real 
awit pate of the visible heavens than modern 
travellers in Palestine, who often describe it as 
‘molten lead,’ or ourselves, who speak of it a3 a 
canopy, thereby indicate our views of its true 
nature. Godmadethefirmament. Theverb [n¢p] 


being used here which means to make, prepare, 
arrange, &c. (Prov. viii. 27-29), shows that the 
atmosphere was not now for the first time brought 
into existence by the will of God; but that it 
was cleared of the densé mists which, previous 
to the second day, had surrounded the globe. 
divided the waters under the firmament from 
the waters above the firmament. ‘The waters 
under the firmament” are understood to be those 
mentioned in v, 10, and by “the waters above 
the firmament,” a reference must be made to 
those which, in the form of clouds and vapour, 
gre known to lodge in the atmosphere (Jud. 
vy. 4; Job xxvi. 8; xxxviii. 34; Ps. xviii. 11; 
civ. 3; Jer. x.'13), and were then formed. There 
is a remarkable precision in the language em- 
ployed, when it is borne in mind that the 
command, “Let it divide the waters from the 
waters,” was given previous to the apyeeae of 
dry land. The expansion by heat of a dark and 
turbid atmosphere would produce the effect, that 
while the larger and heavier mass of the vast deep 
which covered the surface of the earth would re- 
main below, the more volatile portion of the 
waters would fly off into the, upper regions, and 
thus ‘‘ divide the waters from the waters.” That 
the Hebrews were acquainted with the natural pro- 
gess of evaporation by which “the waters above the 
firmament” were supplied, is abundantly evident 
from eh, xi. 6; 1 Ki. xviii. 44; so that there is not 
@ shadow of reason for = cavil about their gross 
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7 and let.it divide the waters from the waters. And God made the firma- 
ment, and divided the waters which were under the firmament from the 

8 waters which were above the firmament: 
the firmament Heaven. And the evening and the morning were the 


Thé second day. 
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and it was so. And God called 


ignorance in conceiving the existence of a celestial 
ocean which was supported on the solid vault of 
heaven. Prévious to the dawn of this day (the 
atmosphere being saturated with an excess of 
humidity), the watery vapours fell so low as to 
press upon or come.in contact with the surface 
of the earth. There was no boundary line; the 
one apreret to merge into the other. Now God 
“made,” 4. €., ‘prepared,’ the firmament by the 
expansive influence of heat, so that it carried u 
the lighter parts of the waters which oversprea 
the earth’s surface, and kept them suspended in 
the visible heavens. The command was, ‘‘ Let it 
divide”—lit., ‘ Let it be dividing,’ or continue to 
divide. The separation between the waters on 
the earth, and. the clouds, which are the bearers 
of moisture in the sky, was to be a complete and 
rmanent oné. called the firmament Heaven. 

n the highest sense of the term this word denotes’ 
the place of the divine residence; but it is fre- 
quently and familiarly applied to designate that 
aerial canopy that surmounts the earth. 

9-13, Let the waters under the heaven—i. e., 
which extended far and wide under the whole 
heavens, unto one place [0\pp|—position, station, 
receptacle. The import of the clause is, not that 
the terrestrial waters were to form one vast un- 
broken expanse of ocean—for they were to be 
gathered together in such a2 manner as to form 
many ‘‘seas,”—but that the sea should occupy one 

lace, and the dry Jand amother; each should 

ave its respective domain assigned to it, and 
let the dry land appear—lilit., be seen. The 
world was to be rendered a terraqueous globe. A ' 
comparison of this passage with Job xxxviii. 8, 
which seems to contain a poetical allusion to the 
separation of the waters from the dry land,.con- 
veys an Se pression that the change was effected, 


not by a slow and gradual process, but with the 


violent impetuosity of an overwhelming torrent ; 
in fact, done rapidly, and in a manner poetically 
described by the forcible shutting of a door. How 
this was effected, according to the views of 
modern science, will be shown afterwards; but in 
the meantime it may be remarked that the 
language of the Psalmist (Ps. civ. 6-9) seems to 
point to a volcanic convulsion by which great 
changes were wrought on the earth’s surface ;—the 
upheaving of some parts, the depression of others, 
and the consequent formation of vast hollows, 
into which the waters impetuously rushed. call- 
ed heseas, God, it appears, called the light “day,” 
the darkness ‘‘night,” the firmament “heaven,” 
the dry land ‘‘earth,” and the mass of terres- 
trial waters ‘‘seas.” As man was not yet created, 
the inspired historian must be considered as speak- 


God setteth the sun, moon, 
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14 And God said, ‘Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven to 

divide °the day from the night; and let them be for signs, and for sea- 
15 sons, and for days, and years: and let them be for lights in the firma- 
16 ment of the heaven to give light upon the earth: and it was so. 

God made two great lights; the greater light to rule the day, and the 
17 lesser light to rule the night: he made the stars also. And God ‘set 
18 them in the firmament of the heaven to give light upon the earth, and 


and stars in the firmament. 
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jog proleptically, or by way of anticipation, in the 
mention of those names. But the very prominent 
place which the bestowment of such names occu- 
ies in a narrative so brief and general ipepecialy 
he circumstance of God himself assigning them, 
while the work of originating appropriate names 
to things after his creation was devolved upon 
Adam—affords a strong presumptive argument in 
favour of the opinion that, God gave these names 
amongst the e eee lessons taught to man, 
who, instead of peibe left to invent language by 
the slow and unaided exercise of his natural 
wers, had the important gift imparted to him 
ital the first, and was thus enabled to hold com- 
munion with his Maker. Let the earth bring 
forth grass. ‘‘The earth,” or “the dry’ land,” 
which had been separated from the waters, was 
as yet only bare soil, but it was about to be 
stocked with vegetable life; and it 1s noticeable 
that the trees, plants, and grasses—the three great 
divisions of the vegetable kingdom here men- 
tioned—were not called into existence in the same 
way as the light and the air: they were made to 
grow, and they grew, as they do still, out of the 
ground; not, however, by the self-developin 
powers of the earth, but through the energy o 
creative power, without rain, dew, or any process 
of ‘labour or cultivation. But nothing further is 
said, and whether they. were created in full ma- 
turity or the seeds were deposited in the soil, the 
quickening virtue was imparted to them by the 
command, ‘Let the earth bring forth [X¥J] young 
tender grass,’ the blade of which is the choice food 
of beasts (Job vi. 5). .[s¥r, an herb growing up 
and setting, such as the cereals and pulse, the 
seed. of.which is the valuable part.] and the fruit 
tree ylelding fruit [iat yx], Whose seed is in 
itself. This peculiar feature. distinguishes the 
fruit treé from the herb previously mentioned; 
for it is neither the fresh herbage nor the et 
but it is in the fruit which encloses the s 
as a kernel that its value principally consists. 
upon, the earth. These words. refer particu- 
larly to the fruit tree, whose esculent proper- 
ties have just’ been described; and they were 
intended most probably to indicate its dura- 
bility, compared with the ephemeral ‘existence 
of the inferior tribes of the vegetable kingdom. 
after his kind [\71’)?]—-after its species. It was 
applied to thé herb, noticed previously, as it is 
mentioned afterwards in connection with the 
lower animals as’ well as man; ‘and it is par- 
ticularly worthy of notice that this mark of 
distinction is made and repeated in all the 
successive parts) of the narrative relating to the 
creation of organic life, thereby clearly announci 
it to be a universal law, established both in the 
vegetable and animal world, that distinctions of 
oe entered into the original plan of the 
reator, 

14-19. Let there be lights in the firmament of 
the heaven [nokp}--luminaries, light-bearers, an en- 
tirely different word from that used inv. 3 The 
atmosphere being completely purified, the heavenly 

were now ioe in all their glory in the 


ing} of the inspired 


spacious sky; and they are described as “in the 
firmament,” which to the eye of a spectator they 
appear to be, though we know they are really 
at vast distances from it. and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, &. [nnx?}. This is con- 
sidered by Gesenius and others as used, by the 
tigure hendiadys, ‘for signs of seasons:’ Tuch 
renders it, ‘for signs both of seasons and days 
and years ;’ but it 1s not according to the Hebrew 
usage to translate } by ‘both:’ while others re- 
gard ‘‘signs” as referring to the rare and extra- 
ordinary phenomena of eclipses, comets, &c. ; but 
it is more in accordance with the general tenor 
of the narrative to consider this word as denotin 
ordinary and oft-recurring changes of the natur 
world. Ina ae a sense, the heavenly bodies 
have been useful in performing all the offices of 
directing lights to man—affording signs to the 
toariner to aid his navigation of the ocean ; to the 
husbandman to guide him with reference to the 
proper seasons of sowing and reaping; and to all 
they serve as the grand regulators, the standard 
measurers of our time, dividing it into days and 
monthsand years. And God made two great lights. 
Gabler and others maintain that this passage de- 
scribes an actual creation, implying the calling into 
existence, or the formation in their present form and 
relative order, of the whole planetary system; and 
certainly, if the grammatical construction alone is 
looked at, these writers are correct in their interpre- 
tation; for the clause ‘He made the’ stars also” 
stands in the original in the accusative case, being 
governed by the immediately: preceding verb 
‘and He made;” so that if the sun and moon were 
created on the fourth day, thé same thing must 
be-affirmed of “‘the stars also.” This, however, is 
a view so much at variance with the general analogy 
of God’s operations in the natural world, that it 
cannot be accepted without the strongest evidence 
of its truth. But the argument by which it is 
supported, drawn from Ps. cxlviii. 3-5, which con- 
tains a call to the objects of universal nature 
.to join in a concert of praise to their Maker, and 
in which the sun, moon, and stars are specially 
addressed, ‘‘for he commanded, and they were 
created,” 1s unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the word 
“created” is used there in a loose sense; for the 
same call is there given to the waters, which, we 
know, covered the earth before the first day’s oper- 
ation was commenced. ‘Besides, it has been shown 
on v. 1 that the sun, moon, and stars existed pre- 
viously to the fourth day, being included in the 
original creation of the heavens, of which they 
are uniformly declared, in the Scripture style, to 
be integral parts (cf. Deut. iv. 19 3 Xvi. 3, with 
Job xxxviii, 4-7); and, therefore, as the statement 
she inspired historian cannot here mean 
creation, either in the sense of bringing out of noth- 
ing, or of forming from pre-existent matter, the 
verb [mvp] “made” must be interpreted as synony- 
mous with ‘constituted,’ ‘appointed,’ ‘ordained’ 
these lights to their proper uses in the heavens. 
This word, which occurs in a variety of senses 
(see v. 11, 12, where it is rendered ‘“‘yield”), is fre- 
quently used in the sense of ‘ordaining’ or ‘ap- 


pointing’ (cf. Num. xxviii. 26; 1 Sam. xii 6; 1 


God blesseth fishes and fowls. 


to rule over the day 
19 darkness: and God saw that dt was 
= morning were the fourth day. 


21 open firmament of heaven. 
living creature that moveth, w 


. 


22 2 was good. And God blessed 
24 


Ki. xii. 31-33; 2 Ki xvii. 32; 2 Chr. xiii. 9; Esth. 
ix. 22; Job xiv. 5; xxviii. 26; Ps. viii. 4; civ. 19; 
exxxvi. 7,9; Prov. xxii. 28; Jer. xxxi. 35; xxxvii. 
15). That it must be taken in the same acceptation 
in this passage is obvious from two circumstances 
—Vviz., that the subject of the announcement 
is not the creation of any new material objects, 
but the adaptation of some to be ‘luminaries,’ 
‘light-bearers ;? and that the word does not stand 
in an isolated position (a3 in v. 7), but is in im- 
mediate connection with the following verb, ‘made 
torule.’ two great lights [D417 noxon}-the great 
lights. In consequence of the day being reckoned 
as commencing at even, the moon, which would 
be seen first in the horizon, would appear ‘a great 
light compared with the little twinkling stars; 
while its pale benign radiance would be eclipsed 
by the dazzling splendour of the sun: when his 
resplendent orb rose in the morning, and gradually 
attained its meridian blaze of glor,, it would 
appear the greater light that ‘ruled the day.’ 
And this ruling of the day and night does not 
imply the endowing of these heavenly bodies 
with any astrological influences, but simply that 
they were now appointed to the important and 
necessary office of serving as luminaries to the 
world, and regulating by their motions and their 
light the alternations of day and night, as well 
as the progress and divisions of time. The de- 
scription bears plainly a phenomenal, not a scien- 
tific form: it is given from the position of an 
observer on the face of the earth, who records 
his observations according to the of pe of 
things, and to whom those heavenly bodies would 
seem to be “‘made” when they became objects 
perceptible in the skies. It is remarked by Luch 
that Moses does not name the sun or the moon; and. 
he conceives that this silence was pepeely 
maintained in accordance with the genera plan 
of this narrative, in which all things are noticed 
only in a very brief and general way. ‘This 
passage, then, consists of three successive acts: the 
first, the a pearance or manifestation of the 
heavenly bodies in the clarified atmosphere (v, 14) ; 
secondly, the useful offices they were destined to 
perform to this world (v. 15, 16); and the actual 
commencement of their destined uses. The notice 
of the sun, moon, and stars is more minute and 
specific than any other part of this narrative, and 
the reason of this greater fulness of details, which 
is most probably traceable to the extensive pre- 
valence of the Sabian idolatry (Deut. iv. 16, 19; 
xvii. 2, 3; Job xxxi. 26-28), was to show that the 
celestial luminaries, like all other, things in the 
universe, were the creatures of God, occupying 
the places He assigned them,.and performing 
their functions in subserviency to His will 

20-23. Let the waters, bring forth abundantly 
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and over the night, and to divide the light from the 
good. And the evening and the 


And God said, "Let the waters brin 
creature that hath *life, and ®fowl that may fly above the earth in the 
And God created great whales, and every 
. eatu which the waters brought forth abundantly, 
after their kind, and every ton ree after his kind: and God saw that 
them, saying, Be fruitful, 1 
23 and fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl Sanltiply : ihe a oe 
the evening and the morning were the fifth day. 

_And God said, “Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his 
kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind: 


g forth abundantly the ‘moving 


The fifth day. 
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the moving creature that hath life [y14 D7 310% 
—creep—i. e,, abound with creeping a [Ac- 
cording to Gesenius, y2w denotes the small aquatic 
animals, But Jarchi more properly considers 
it as used to signify generally every living thin, 
that does not rise far above the ground, an 
therefore as including, besides the smaller species 
of marine creatures, fishes, shell-fish, &c.—ants, 
beetles, worms, snails, lizards, bats, grasshoppers, 
&c., and in this sense it occurs in Scripture (Lev. 
xi. 9, 10, 20-23, 29, 30).] that hath life—lit., living 
creatures ; and accordingly some render it, ‘Let the 
waters produce swarms of living things that creep.’ 
every living thing that moveth. [wp7 is applied to 
all small animals that crawl, or appear to crawl, on 
the ground, whether without feet they glide or drag 
themselves along, as reptiles, or with short legs an 
claws, like mice and crabs, jv is applied gener- 
ally to aquatic or amphibious animals; while ¥p} 
is limited in its use to a particular class that move 
on the ground (Gen. vi.7; vii. 14; ix. 2; Lev. ix. 44), 
although in one instance it denotes all orders of 
land animals (Gen. ix. 3).] and fowl that may fly. 
The marginal reading, ‘and let fowl fly,’ is more: 
in accordance with the original, and at the same 
time removes the apparent discrepancy between 
this passage and ch. 11. 19. The Hebrew [Fr] de- 
notes every description of flying animals, from fowls 
to birds (Deut. iv. 17; Job. v. 7; Prov. xxiii 5), 
bats, locusts (Nah, iii. 16), and even seraphim (Isa, 
vi. 6). And God created great whales [07130 
D’y3na]—the great whales. The word is applied 
to serpents (Exod. vii. 9, 10, 12), as wel! as to the 
crocodile (Exod. xxix. 3); but here to monsters 
indiscriminately, both of the land (Ps. xci. 13) and 
of the sea (Isa. xxvii. 1), in both passages termed 
“dragons;” and whether whales properly so 
called wére meant, or, as some maintain, the great 
Saurians which inhabited marshes, the use of the 
article distinguishes them as well-known objects. 
The order followed on the fifth day, then, was 
the creation of water animals first, next amphi- 
bious and other animals, and then birds. From 
the countless shoals of small fry to the great sea- 
monsters, from the tiny insect to the king of the 
feathered tribes, the waters and the air were 
made to swarm with creatures formed to live and 
sport in these respective elements. 

24, 25. Let the earth bring forth the living 
creature after his kind. On the sixth day a 
further advance was made by the creation of 
terrestrial animals, all the various species of 
which are, according to the Hebrew style, compre- 
hended in three classes—viz., cattle, the herbi- 
vorous kind capable of labour or domestication ; 
the creeping thing, the serpents and erent 


The creation of man 


26 


28 created he them. 


enera of reptiles, and smaller mammalia; and 
beasts of the earth—wild beasts. They are all 
terrigenous—sprung from the earth ; they pass their 
lives upon its surface, and are maintained by its 
produce, Ng information is given as to the mode 
in which the Creator brought them into being; 
and A tHougs the phrase “bring forth” is now 
applied to describe the ordinary way in which, 
according to the natural laws of animal pro- 
duction, the various orders of creatures have ever 
since entered the world, it must not be considered 
as giving any indication as to the particular mode 
in which the first animals were formed. the living 
creature. The singular is used collectively, to em- 
brace the entire order, and the passage may pro- 
rly be rendered, ‘Let the earth bring forth all 
iving creatures after their kind.’ 

_ 26-29, Let us make man. - The last stage in the 
progress of creation being now reached, God said, 
“Let usmakeman” ["yy)]. The word is here used in 


the sense of create, as it is also v, 25—an ordinary 
use of thé word when it is employed to express 
the origination of species, both vegetable and 
animal ; besides which anything oe ee) 
as _man—or even organic life, as vegetables an 

attimals—may in these respects be the subjects of a 
proper creation, as well as:of, and in addition.to, for- 
mation from-pre-existent matter (cf. Gen. ii. 7; Isa. 
xliiL 7). (Crofton.) |OTe, ‘‘man.”} The word is used 
here collectively for ‘the human race,’ as is evident 
from the plural verb rn, “let them have domin- 
ion.” in our image, after our likeness. This-was 
a peculiar distinction, the value attached to which 
appears in the repetition of the idea by a different 
but synonymous éxpression. And in what did this 
image of God consist? Not in the erect form or 
features of man; not in his intellect—for the devil 
and his.angels are in this respect far superior; not 
in his immortality—for he has not, like God, a past 
as well as a future eternity of being; but in the 
moral dispositions of his soul, commonly called 
oriyinal righteousness (Eccl. vii. 29). As the new 
creation is only a restoration. of this image, the 
history of the one throws light on the other; and 
we are informed that it is renewed after the image 
of God, in knowledge, righteousness, and true 
holiness (Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii, 10), and let them 
have dominion, &c. This delegated supremac 

over all the creatures in this world was ee 
upon the human race in consequence of their bemg 
made in the image of God; and as they are conse- 
quently capable of exercising-authority and con- 
trol over the irrational animals, they have had 
all things committed to their guidance, and put 
uoder their feet (cf. Ps, viii 6-8), as the exclu- 
sive prerogative of the race, every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth. The intro- 
duction of this clause after ‘over all the earth” 
ig @ proof that it does oy denote a particular 
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25 and it was so. And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the earth after 
his kind: and God saw that zt was good. 

And God said, °Let us make man ?in our image, after our likeness: 
and let them have “dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
27 creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. So God created man in his. 

own image, in the “image of God created he him; ‘male and female 
And ‘God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that *moveth upon the earth. 


in the image of God. 
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class of animals, as it did in vv. 24, 25, but was 
superadded to show that all orders of living crea- 
tures were placed in subjection to mankind: none, 
even the most obscure and most insignificant, 
were exempted. Accordingly, in the narrative of 
this last act of the Creator’s work, when com- 
pleted, the word [mn] “living thing” is the general 
term em vt be which comprehends the whole 
extent of the animal creation. The manner in 
which this narrative is introduced shows the 
uliar ee of the work to be done—the 
ormation of a creature who was to be God’s re- 
presentative, invested with authority and rule 
as visible head and monarch of the world. In the 
revious acts of his creative power God had put 
orth the mere fiat of his will, ‘‘Let there be 
light,” ‘‘Let the earth bring forth,” &c.; but on 
this last occasion He said, “Let us make man.” 
This form ‘of expression, which seems to indicate 
deliberation, as well as mutual consultation, is 
not to be explained either by the peculiarity of 
the idjom referred to on fo'nN] v. 1—for us is 


joined here to a plural verb; or by the use of 
the pluralis majestatis, for this lofty style, in 
which earthly potentates commonly speak of 
bam pea tee was as yet unknown. Nor is the 

iffculty removed by supposing that God was 
addressing himself to the angelic hosts, for the 
hypothesis that they accompanied him as coun- 
sellora, or that their agency was employed, is 
contrary to the whole tenor of Scripture. Stil] 
legs admissible is the method of solution proposed 


ba that the words are a selllegaye as if, 
after due consideration and formation of his pur- 
pose, the Creator spoke. out his thoughts! The 


only proper and consistent explanation is, that 
this which stands at the very commence- 
ment of revelation, contains an obscure intimation 
of the great mystery of the Godhead, which was 
clearly wade known by the subsequent and. sub- 
lime discoveries of the Gospel, 80 God created 
man. The word is used again in a collective 
sense, as is proved by the pronoun poe “*them.” 
male and female—jj.,.a maie and a female, as 
our Lord himself. interpreted_it [apoev kat aha) 
ey xix. 4; Mark x. 6). Of course, a sexua 
tinction is implied in the creation of. all the 
lower animals; but in the case of mankind it is 
expressly mentioned, on account of the higher 
relations the race was to sustain, and the moral 
purposes to which the union of the sexes was to 
subservient. And God blessed them. In the 
sense in which that blessing was given to the in- 
ferior animals (v. 22), it is simply implied that the 
properties and powers which were to characterize 
species were fully conferred on them. The 
same thing was implied in the case of man—viz., 
that they were actually endowed with the power 
of propagating their species, and with the right of 


God resteth from 
29 


sixth day. 


2 THUS the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host of 

2 them. “And on the seventh day God ended his work which he had made; 
and he rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had made. 

3 And God ’blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it; because that in it 
he had rested from all his work which God ‘created and made. 
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_ And God said, Behold, I have given you every herb ® bearing seed, which 
zs upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, in the which ¢s the fruit 
30 of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be for meat. And to every beast 

of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth 

upon the earth, wherein there is life, I have given every green herb for 
31 meat: and it was so. And God saw every thing that he had made, and, 
behold, 7¢ was very good. And the evening and the morning were the 
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dominion over the earth and the creatures. But 
the words bore a higher signification when first 
applied, inasmuch as the newly created human 
creatures were possessed of a sinless moral nature. 
and consequently were objects on whom the min 
of the Creator would, with divine complacency, 
pour the fulness of blessing. 

29-31. I have given you every herb... and 
every tree...formeat. They wére to be sustained 
on the products of the ground alone, for not the 
slightest hint is given of a grant of animal food: 
on the contrary, it seems to be expressly ex- 
cluded by the terms of this passage; and vege- 
tables and fruit-bearing: trees are specified, to 
distinguish “‘for meat” to man from “every green 
herb” [=#? P7-7}]—all the greenness of vegetation 
—i. e., the various kinds of herbage. The ‘beasts 
of the earth” is a Scripture name for.wild beasts, 
which we know had been created (v. 25); and as 
these are by nature carnivorous creatures, the 
peculiar form of their teeth and of their stomach 
unfitting them for living upon grass, there does 
seem some ground for the opinion of x Aye 
Smith, who says, ‘I venture to think that the 
Mosaic description in this part extends not to all 
animal and vegetable species, but to those only 
which would be suitable to the region under its 
various conditions, would have-a benejicial. connec- 
tion with man, and would, by their forms, habits, 
and instincts, be eubject to his dominion’ (‘Scri 
ture and Geology’). saw that it was very good. 
the simple anthromorphic style of this histo 
the Creator is represented as an artist, and.in 
the successive stages of the creative work as paus- 
ing to survey its progress, which He pronounced to 
be ‘“‘good.” But on the completion of it by the 
creation of man, he declared it to be *‘very fee Bd 
not only each separate part, but as a whole, adapted 
to be the habitation of a race of intelligent and 
moral creatures, the scene of all the various plans 
and operations which were to be developed under 
that economy of providence which he was about 
tocommence. the sixth day [wyp ol}. This is the 
orly one of all the numerals used in this chapter 
which has the article prefixed ;.and the insertion 
of it was evidently intended to stamp peculiar 
honour on the sixth day, as 
creative work was brought to a completion. 

CHAP. II. 1-3.—Thus the heavens and the 
earth were finished. This sentence does not refer 
to the arrangements which have just been describe 
as made on the six days. It is merely a recapit- 
ulation of the opening statement, that God was 
the Creator of all things in the universe, in con- 
nection with the fact, which was about to be put 
on record, that He established the present system 
of things on earth in that specified time. [All 
ambiguity in she sages ot the clause would have 


“ment of 


‘it apart from a common to a sacred 


the day on which. the. 


been avoided had our translators, instead of 
“thus” taken the }in its usual sense, ‘and,’ as 
simply connecting this sentence with the preceding 
context.] the host of them. [oxay signifies a 
multitude, a numerous array—usually applied to 
heavenly bodies ; but in this pace tre only one 
in pp ok is connected with earthly objects 
also. It is rendered by the Septuagint, xocpos, 
and denotes both the vast amount and the orderly 
collocation of all thi which the heavens and 
the earth contain.] Andon the seventh day God 
ended his work which he had made. Some :com- 
mentators render it ‘and God had ended,’ as if 
the verb were in the pluperfect tense. But the 
future is never so used. stead of ‘‘the seventh 
day,” the Samaritan codex, the Syriac and Septua- 
gint versions, have ‘the sixth day’—a change in 
the reading obviously made with a view to avoid 
the inference which the present text seems to 
imply, that God continued to prosecute his work 
on “the seventh day.” But as that alteration is 
a el a MSS. testimony, the text must 
be adhered to; and though the language is loose, 
it is impossible to misapprehend its purport— 
viz., that by ‘God’s ending on the seventh day 
the work which he had made,’ is meant that the 
work was brought to a termination when the 
seventh day arrived. and he rested—not to re- 
ose from labour, throuch exhaustion with fatigue 
see Isa, xl 28), but, simply, he ceased: from work- 
ing; not, however, from the ey ao govern- 
he world—for that has been carried on. 
regularity (John v. 17)—nor 
from all exercise of creative power, but only from 
the arrangemehts connected with the introduc- 
tion of the new system of things He had been 
establishing in this world. blessed the seventh 
day, and sanctified it. On the creation of the 
various orders of aquatic and terrestrial animals 
God “blessed” them (v. 22, 28), and the repetition 
of this formula in the present instance indicates 
that the event referred to formed a continuous 
part of the same series of transactions. To 
“sanctify”. a thing or a period of time js to set 
use; and 
hence its sanctification was a peculiar distinction 
ut upon the seventh day above the other six . 
daghectearly meaning that it was to be conse- 
crated toa religious purpose. The institution of 
the Sabbath is thus as old as creation; and tlie 
fact of its high antiquity, its being coeval with 
the existence of the human race, demonstrates 
the universality and permanence of its obligation. 
The fuller consideration of this subject we post- 
pone to the close of the section. Meanwhile, it 
may be briefly observed, that the appointment of 
a Sabbath appears a wise and beneficent law, 
affording that regularly recurring interval of rest 


with uninterrupted 
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which the physical nature of man and the animals 
employed.in his service requires, and the con- 
tinued or habitual neglect of which brings both 
to premature decay. Moreover, it secures an 
appointed season for religious worship; and if it 
was necessary in a state of primeval innocence, 
how much more so now, when mankind in their 
fallen state have a strong tendency to forget God 
and His claims? ' f 

It only remains to ascertain what is the sense 
in which the word “day” is to be understood; 
whether it is used in the common meaning of 
the term, as denoting a revolution of twenty- 
four hours; or it must be considered as_point- 
ing in this narrative to periods of indefinite 
duration. Assuredly, as the Bible’ was given 
for the instruction and benefit of mankind, it 
must be considered as employing words in the 
acceptation which they usually bear in the inter- 
course of life; and this rule is in no case to be 
departed from, unless the general tenor of the 
context, or some special circumstances, impera- 
tively demand a deviation. Now, the word ‘‘day” 
is very frequently used in Scripture in a vague, 
undefined sense, to denote a period of protracted 
duration, as “the day of the Lord,” “‘the day of 
vengeance,” “‘that day,” ‘‘one day igs with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day;” aud many contend that it must here 
be interpreted in a similarly extensive sense, as 
denoting some vast period of time, perhaps hun- 
dreds or thousands of years. But although tle 
word is used in Scripture, as we often apply it in 
ordinary life, in such a loose and general manner, 
it seéms necessary, in accordance with the principles 
of correct criticism, to consider whether such a 
Saorative use of the term is admissible in a plain, 
sober narrative, without any intimation ; and espe- 
cially whether the historian has not mentioned 
circumstances which define the meaning to be 
attached to the word heemployed. Now, that the 
Hebrew word translated Fee denotes the period 
during which light prevails over the surface of 
the gio may be fairly deduced from the text, 
“‘God galled the light Day.” This period is men- 
tioned six times asa “‘day” limited by an ‘evening 
and @ morning.’ The word is used apparently in 
its ordinary acceptation, to denote an interval of 
time comprising an alternation of darkness and 
of light; and, undoubtedly, by the regular re- 
currence of the same formula, specifying the 
evening and morning as the limits of this interva 
an impression is thade upon the reader’s min 
that the creative week consisted of six natural 
periods, each exactly the same in duration as our 
present day. A careful examination of the sacred 
record, however, will show that the word “day” 
is, in the course of this brief narrative, applied 
on different occasions to periods of unknown 
length, al} distinguished by the prevalence of light. 
Thus in v. 5 the evening of the first day com- 
prised the whole of that indefinite period during 
which ‘‘darkness was upon the face of the deép; 
and as the 2 moraines might be of proportionate 
extent, it is impossible, in the absence of all data, 
ta ascertain authoritatively the length of the first 
day, which transpired before. the sun was visible, 
In v; 14 ‘‘day” stands for the iod of light, as 
derived from the sun; and, y, the sabbath is 
called a “day,” though no evening is spoken of. 
Thus, though the word is uniformly employed’ by 
Moses to denote a bent 5 
oe 
od 


they-could notbe determined by sunrise or sunset; 
but in the three latter parts of that process, it has 
been naturally inferred, from the sun having 
entered on his office, that the days are to be 
reckoned as_ embracing a similar interval with 
our own. No express declaration, indeed, to 
that effect is made, but the terms of the fourth 
commandment, which in the reason assigned for 
its observance (Exod. xx. 11), contains an epitome 
of this chapter, appear so plainly to a ipaale the 
literality of the days, that the record of creation 
has been almost universally interpreted conform- 
ably to this standard. Such is the common view 
of the Christian, as it was of the Jewish Church. 
But several of the most eminent Fathers, such as 
Origen, Augustine, and others, looking to the 
specialties of the Mosaic narrative, have, on criti- 
cal grounds alone, advocated its interpretation by 
lengthened periods; and many of the greatest 
Biblical schvlars amongst the moderns have main- 
tained the same opinion, under a belief that the 
discoveries of geology have rendered the adoption 
of this hypothesis unavoidable. They are desirous 
to make the language of the sacred narrative 
harmonize with physical facts, and in this way 
reconcile the claims of philology and theology 
with the demands of geological science. They 
differ, however, about the interpretation to be 
ut upon the word “day.” Some think that it 
Sites six classes of natural phenomena; others, 
that it stands figuratively for lengthened periods ; 
while a third party are of opinion that, though 
used by the historian in a literal sense, it was em- 
ployed by the Spirit of oy capi es apse for 
oses, when he recorded those primeval events, of 
which he could have no personal knowledge, and 
in narrating which he et tee the language of 
common life, was a prophet of the past, as really 
as Daniel was a prophet of the future; and as 
the latter, when he spoke of days, was, under the 
influence of inspiration, made to describe events 
in coming eras, so Moses, when he wrote of the 
days of creation, was led unconsciously to use 
language which, while it was plain and literal, was 
at the same time symbolical of vast epochs. By 
putting such a liberal construction on the in- 
spired record, they hope to adapt its brief and 
neral statements, which were sufficient for the 
instruction of a rude and early age, to the views 
of an advanced state of society, and to show that 
beneath its archaic simplicity of style there under- 
lies a store of philosophic truths, which, when 
unfolded, place the testimony of God in the 
volume of revelation in exact accordance with 

that which He has pen in the book of nature. 
The hypothesis of long or indefinite periods pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that the narration of 
Moses describes the whole process of creation, from 
the first germ of matter to the completion of the 
work in the formation of man; and that the series 
of creative acts detailed in this record harmonize 
in number, as well as in order, with the great geolo- 
The following is a sum sketch of 


gic eras. 
the results obtained by a comparison cripture 
with geology:— 

1. ight is declared by Moses to have been 
the work of the first day; and modern science 
has demonstrated that the first result of chemical 
or molecular action in the chaotic mass must 
necessarily have been the production of light. 
‘Without molecular action,’ says Dana, “there 
could be neither heat nor light. Matter in such 
an inactive, forceless state, would be literall 
dark, cold, dead. But let it be endowed with 
intense attraction of different degrees or condi- 
tions, and it would produce light as the first effect 
of the mutual action then begun.’ The command, 


r 2 iod distinguished by the 
presence of light, it does not serve to mark the 
duration of that. period except in one.case alone, 
where it unquestionably means a niatural day. In 
the three first acts of the creative work it desig- 
nates intervals whose oe is undefined, as 
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“Let light be,’ was therefore the summons to 
activity in matter. The Spirit of God moved or 
brooded over the vast deep—an abyss of universal 
night—and light, as the initial phenomenon of 
matter in action, flashed instantly through space 
at the fiat of Deity. Thus science, in its latest 
developments, declares as distinctly as the Bible, 
that on the first day ‘light was.’ The facts eli- 
cited on this subject by the brilliant experiments 
of Arago and others tend to show that, not only 
mere space, but even the dense forms of matter, 
are pervaded by a luminiferous medium, by whose 
undulatory movements the phenomena of light are 
produced, and that its pre-existence was necessary 
to the- luminous functions of the sun. As its 
vibrations can be excited by many physical causes, 
there is no difficulty in conceiving that the alterna- 
tions of light and darkness, constituting the even- 
ing and morning of the first three days, might 
have taken place as related by the sacred historian; 
and, consequently, that there is no room for the 
cavil so strangely revived in the present day 
(‘Essays and Reviews’), that light is represented 
by Moses as existing before the radiance of the 
sun had shone upon the terraqueous ball. 

2. The second day’s work was the formation of 
an atmosphere; and from the view which geology 
lias given of the primeval state of the globe, as a 
ball of fire or molten metal surrounded by an 
accumulation of heated vapour, which, when 
the surface had cooled, enveloped it with deep 
water, the state of its atmosphere, in respect 
to composition and density, must have been 
altogether unfavourable either to the transmis- 
sion of light or to the maintenance of vegetable 
and animal life. It was necessary, therefore, in 
this preliminary stage of the creative work, to 
give the atmosphere its proper constitution; and 
if we think, as Humboldt has remarked, ‘of the 
many processes which may have been in operation 
on fhe early crust of the globe, in the successive 
separation of solid, liquid, and gaseous substances, 


we shall be impressed with a view of how possible’ 


it must have been that we should have been sub- 
jected to conditions and circumstances very differ- 
ent from those which we actually ce hg he But 
Ly the work of the second day the globe was 
encompassed on all sides by.an invisible fluid, called 
the atmosphere, which accompanies it both in its 
daily and annual course, reaching to the summits 
of the loftiest mountains, and penetrating its 
deepest cavities. It is of such essential importance 
to the continuance of animal and vegetable life that 
wherever its purity is in any degree tainted, in- 
convenience and suffering are proportionally felt, 
and wherever it is entirely excluded, the most 
fatal consequences immediately ensue. It is of 
the greatest utility, in other respects, for car- 
tying on thé most vital functions of nature, 
not only by its elasticity, by which it is cap- 
able of great expansion and rarefaction, but 
also by its density; for, rising as it does to the 
height of forty-five miles above the earth’s surface, 
it exerts, of course, no small pressure on its con- 
tents,‘and by that means performs an office with- 
out which the course of nature would be liable to 
the most serious derangements, sustaining the 
clouds, and being the vehicle of the winds, rain, 
and snow. It is the pressure of the atmosphere 
that reflects the light as well as tempers the rays 
of the sun, and that gives its clearness and bright- 
ness to the sky. It is the pressure of the atmos- 

here that prevents the intense heat of the sun 
From turning all the waters on the surface of the 
earth into vapour; and it is the same preety: 
which pressing, according to the nature of fluids, 
equally in every er enables man to support 


a burden which would otherwise be insupport- 
able to his delicate frame. _ 

3 On the third day the earth began to assume 
the form of a terraqueous globe, and geology traces 
out the successive steps by which that result was 
effected. As the world was at first surrounded by 
@ universal ocean, it follows that, before terrestrial 
tribes, whether of plants or animals, were created, 
the globe must have been of necessity the theatre 
of various catastrophes, by which the uniform 
crust of the earth was raised above the waters, 
and a state of things established more or less 
analogous to that which geography now presents 
tous. Itwas necessary that ‘the land should 
appear.” ‘Extensive observation,’ says Lardner 
(° Preadamite Earth’), ‘on the crust of the earth 
proves that such forms were not assumed defi- 
nitely and mepmanentiy at once, but that they 
underwent a long succession of changes, in the 
course of which the outlines of land were frequently 
varied; what was land at one time became the 
bottom of the ocean at another, and what was the, 
bottom of the ocean at one time, rising to the sur- 
face, assumed the forms of continents and islands 
at another. It would be easy to show, by an 
analysis of the effects produced by such’ a suc- 
cession of catastrophes, that they all tended to 
one definite end—viz., the final adaptation of 
the earth as a dwelling-place for the human race 
and its contemporaneous tribes.’ The primitive 
rocks are called Azoic, because no traces of fossils 
have been found in them, and geology proves that 
large areas of those rocks were ‘‘ dry land” before 
animal life began on the earth. A subsequent 

tt of the work on the third day was the intro- 

uction of vegetation, and the creation of this 
form of organic life before the appearance of the 
sun was frequently dwelt upon, to the disparage- 
ment of the Mosaic record. Geology has shown 
that the plant kingdom was instituted in the 
latter part of the Azoic age; and ‘this,’ in the 
words of Dana, ‘was one of the mysterious facts 
in creation until the recent revelations of science. 
Now we know that the prime mission of vegeta- 
tion is physical, the removal from the atmosphere 
of a deadly gas (carbonic acid), and the supply to 
it of one eminently a supporter of life (oxygen). 
This it accomplishes by the simple process of 
growth; upon this great end its vital functions 
and structures are based; this single criterion dis- 
tinguishes all plants from animals. Serving as the 
food of animals, and giving joy, by its beauty, to 
the human soul, are only concomitant ends of vege- 
tation. Moses, in announcing the creation of 
vegetation, describes plants in general. But the 
institution of the vegetable kingdom was the great 
event; and according to the testimony of the 
rocks, vegetation was for a long age only Alga, 
sea-weeds; then, in the carboniferous period, a 
luxuriant vegetation, chiefly belonging to the 
cryptogamic classes, of which the coal measures 
were formed, covered the earth—herbage, flower- 
less trees, along with the pine tribe (Conifere), 
which are almost flowerless; and not till the latest 
in the course of the creative process did trees 
of our common genera, oaks, elms, palms, &c., 
begin to diversify the earth’s surface. The fact 
that vegetation subserved an important purpose 
in the coal period, in ridding the atmosphere of 
carbonic acid, for the subsequent introduction of 
land animals, suggests a valid reason for believin 
that the same great purpose, the true purpose o 
vegetation, was effected through the ocean before 
the waters were fitted for animal life.’ 

4 The earth, which is spoken of ia a popular 
form as of so great importance that ‘the great 
lights’ were placed in the firmament for its special 
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accommodation and benefit, has been ascertained 
by science to be only the two thousand four hun- 
dred and eightieth part of the bulk of some of the 
other planets; while the sun, which was appointed 
to rule our day, is three hundred thousand times 
larger than the earth’s mass. Moses declares 
that the heavenly bodies were ‘“‘made” on the 
fourth. That they: were not then created has 
been already shown (see on wv. 1 and 14-19). 
This appears further from the fact that, whether, 
according to the theory of La Place, they ori- 
ginated from one common mass of nebulous 
matter, which, in the course of revolving round its 
axis, broke off in rings, which became separate and 
solid. planets ; or, by whatever means the earth and 
its sister planets came within the central influence 
of the sun, they form parts of a grand pes 
system, so that the sun and moon must have been 
in their eee when the earth was established, 
And with regard ,to,the stars, many of which 
appear as small-specks; and others are seen only 
through the aid ofthe telescope, though they are 
themselves suns, some of them nine hundred times 
larger than the globe we dwell in, and_yet so dis- 
tant that their light has not ye reached our world, 
it can be demonstrated with mathematical preci- 
sion from the known rate at which light travels 
—viz., 192,000 miles in a second of time—that 
multitudes of stars existed, not only prior to 
the commonly received era of creation, but ir 
the depths of an amazingly remote antiquity. 
Thus, as a ray of light takes a time to pass from 
a luminous object to us in proportion to the dis- 
tance, it-is obvious, that while looking to that 
object, we behold it, not as it ig at the moment of 
observation, but as it was at the emanation of the 
ray. On this principle, as light comes from the 
moon to the earth in a second and a quarter, we 
see her, not _as she is at the moment of our per- 
ceiving her disc, but as she was one and a quarter 
seconds after she has risen. The sun, also, when 
he ap to us to have just passed the horizon, 
has Sraidy passed it by eight minutes. So in 
like manner of the planets and fixed stars. Sir- 
ius, the nearest of the fixed stars, is situated at 
such a distance that it is six years and four 
months before light from it reaches the earth— 
i. ¢.,. Sirius, as seen by us, appears as it was six 

ears.and four months previously. Sir William 

erschel brought out, by the power of his forty- 
feet reflector, that the brilliant nebula are dis- 
tant from our system by a number of miles which 
he expressed as somewhat more than eleven and 
three-quarter millions of millions of millions of 
miles! Hence it follows, that when we see an 
object at the calculated distance at which one of 
these very remote nebule may still be perceived, 
the rays of the light which convey its image to 
the eye must have been more than nineteen hun- 
dred and ten thousand, that is almost 200 millions, 
of years on their way: and that, consequently, so 
many years ago this object must already have had 
an existence in the sidereal heavens, in order to 
send out those. a by which we now perceive 
it (‘Philosophic Transactions,’ quoted in Pye 
Smath’s ‘Geology’.) Moreover, modern science has 
proved the truth of Moses’ declaration that the sun 
and moon were *‘made” luminaries; for they are 
both of them opaque es, the moon deriving a, 
borrowed light from the sun, and the sun itself 
from a luminous atmosphere by which it is sur- 
rounded. The emission of such vast stores of 
light and heat as this central orb has for so many 
thousands of years communicated to the earth, 
as well as its other attendant planets, must have 
diminished or exhausted its substance, had ‘not 
the Creator, who mest) it for these important 


urposes, provided the natural means of continually 
Pepasring i waste. And this source of supply 
arises, according to a recent theory which has 
found much favour, from the enormous number of 
asteroids or meteors that fill the solar space. ‘In 
November,’ says Professor Tyndall, ‘these often 
appear in the nocturnal sky, falling as thick as 
snow-flakes ; 240,000 were calculated to have been 
observed in one night, during nine hours’ observa- 
tion; hundreds of thousands of millions may be 
said to fall during the year, and even these would 
constitute but a small portion of the total crowd 
of asteroids that circulate round the sun. Here, 
then, we have an agency competent to restore his 
lost energy to the sun, and to maintain a tempera- 
ture at his surface which transcends all terrestrial 
combustion. The very quality of the solar rays— 
their incomparable penetrative power—enables 
us to infer that the temperature of their origin 
must be enormous; but in the fall of asteroids 
upon its surface we find the means of producing 
such a temperature. Without doubt, the whole 
surface of the sun displays an unbroken ocean of 
fiery fluid matter. On this ocean rests an atmos- 
phere of glowing gas—a flame atmosphere. But 
gaseous substances, when compared with solid 
ones, emit, when their temperature is very high, 
only 2 feeble and transparent light. Whence it is 
probable that the. dntiine white light of the sun 
comes thrangh the atmosphere, from the more solid 
portions of the surface.” The dense vapours in 
which the earth was in its earlystate enveloped had 
concealed from its surface the splendour of the 
celestial orbs ; and whether it was by a change in 
the constitution of the atmosphere, or by some un- 
known operation, they were caused to appear for 
the first time on that day, the sun exerts so 
potent and indispensable an influence on all 
nature, both on land and in the sea, especially on 
the activity and growth of living creatures, that its 
manifestation, so pertinent at the commencement 
of the organic history of the earth, is a very 
remarkable circumstance. ‘Thus, at last,’ says 
Dana, ‘we learn, through modern scientific re- 
search, that the appearance of light on the first 
day, anid of the sun on the fourth—an idea forei 
to man’s unaided conceptions—is as much in the 
volume of nature as that of sacred writ.’ “‘The 
lights in the firmament” were ‘‘for seasons and for 
days,” &c. The researches of geology have estab- 
lished the fact that the climate of the pe 
earth was very different from that of our own 
period. One uniform high temperature prevailed 
over all the earth at the poles, no less than at 
the equator. Whatever may have been the cause 
of the change, whether it was produced by astral 
influences, or from an alteration on the axis of 
the earth, it seems to be a fact universally estab- 
feb. amongst geologists, that theclimate of the 
old world was very ciseianlae to that which we 
experience. Now, this co the statement 
of the Mosaic record, that our present seasons, 
summers and winters, days and nights, had their 
uning; and geology coincides in bearing testi- 
mony that the human period is distinguished by 
a different climate, variations of seasons, and, it 
may be, a difference also in the duration of day 
an. night from the preadamite ages. 

5, The sea, as stated by Moses, was the first 
scene of animal life; and geology has not only 
shown that the earliést living creatures were of 
aqueous origin, but from the swarming myriads of 
marine fossils that lie imbedded in the rocks, it 
bears the strongest testimony to the truth of the 
sacred narrative, which declares that ‘‘the waters 
brought forth abundantly.” This new and im- 
portant step in the process of creation was taker 
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at an epoch when the “dry land” had but partially 
emerged; and though the great outlines of the 
continents had distinctly appeared, the sea still 
overspread the largest portion of the globe. But 
although the seas now began to be tenanted by 
creatures which, by constitution and habits, were 
fitted to live in a liquid element, it is necessary 
to observe, that the various tribes which have 
been found inhabitants of the waters were not 
created simultaneously, but at different times, 
and in a progressive order. The first were neither 
numerous nor of a high organization; for the 
temperature of the earth, uniform in all latitudes, 
was still too elevated, the atmosphere too impure, 
and the waters too turbid, for the higher forms of 
organic life. The earliest examples of life in the 
growing earth belonged tp the great primary divi- 
sions of animal forms, the Hadiata, Mollusca. 
Articulata, and Vertebrata. These all appeare 
about the same time; but the lowest class Ae 
chiefly abounded. Thus, of the Radiata (or Zoo- 
phytes, as they have been called from two Greek 
words, intimating that they form a link between 
vegetables and animals), corals, star-fish, monads. 
cpomece ;, of Mollusca, snails, oysters, mussels; of 
the Articulata, or annulated, insects, spiders, 
crabs, lobsters, shrimps, leeches. Next came 
fishes, which commenced the series of Vertebrata. 
These were confined to the Placoid and Ganoid 
orders, whose characteristics, consisting in the 
great length of the spinal column, as well as in the 
peculiar shape of the lobe of the tail, determine 
the precise part of the epoch at which they 
appeared. Afterwards appeared the first land 
auimals, in the shape of Amphibia, comprehend- 
ing the inferior classes of Reptilia, as frogs, sala- 
manders, and such like, which are furnished with 
gills, that connect them with fishes. These, again, 
were succeeded by avast variety of geepric reptiles, 
which formed a higher order of Vertebrata than 
fishes, as get breathe by lungs. The principal of 
these were Saurians (from cavoos, a lard —s80 
called from their lizard-like shape, some of which, 
larger than whales, plied in the seas, as the ichthy- 
osaurus; while others of those scaly monsters 
crawled on the land, as the megalosaurus, iguano- 
don, and hylxosaurus; and a third variety, such 
as the pterodactyle, was furnished with wings 
and capable of flying’in the air. Ata later period 
of the paleozoic age, when those huge animals 
had reached their maximum, and begun to decline, 
other forms of Reptilia appeared, such as the 
Chelonians (tortoises), and some orders of birds, 
such as the waders or web-footed. Reptiles and 
birds were the dominant races of this period. 
The scries above mentioned comprise the Silurian, 
Devonian, and Reptilian eras of geology; but the 
living creatures which flourished during these 
respective periods, so strange in form and magni- 
tude, and oviparous, were never seen by man ex- 
cept in a fossil state, as they are found only in the 
superior layers of transition rocks. They were 
swepb away by a tremendous convulsion, which 
either suddenly enveloped_them in the lower 
strata, or which, by opening fissures in the crust of 
the earth, so that a great quantity of ite internal 
heat escaped, effected their death he change of 
climate. The destruction of life by the revolution 
that closed the egies age was complete ; for 
the immediate effects were universal over the 
earth; but, at the same time, it was subservient 
to an onward step in the process of creation; for 
this physical catastrophe, by producing a great 
change in the relative situations of land and water, 
brought about a lower temperature, and led, after 
tranquillity had been restored, to the introduc- 
tion of a higher order of fo 


6. The land having become more stable, the 
progressive creation of animal life was now about 
to reach its highest destiny by the appearance of 
Mammalia, whose name, expressive of the manner 
im which the young are reared, indicates a close 
relation of affection and dependence between the 
parent and its offspring. A few of the smaller 
mammals had appeared in the preceding period as 
prophetic types of the progress of creation; but 
it was only at this stage, when the great marine 
and amphibian eras had passed, that the age of 
quadrupeds began. The most remarkable feature 
of this period was the enormous pachyderms which 
fed on the exuberant vegetation of the plains and 
forests, being herbivorous, such as the dinother- 
ium or the’ mastodon, twenty feet long and 
nine feet high—a giant compared to the modern 
buffalo. Then, while these were flourishing, there 
appeared also Carnivora—the mammoths and 
megatheria—in vast numbers, and of immense 
power, rendering the earlier parts of the tertiar 
age, when those monstrous mammals flourished, 
the reign of the brutes, which rioted in the 
wanton exercise of their great physical powers 
and waged destructive war on the smaller and 
feebler tribes. Lions and tigers, hyenas and bears, 
far larger in size, as well as far fiercer in temper, 
than any now in existence, prowled for their prey. 
These having declined, though not become entirely 
extinct, a new and smaller race of mammals was 
created, which would be of service to man. ‘The 
continents,’ says Dana, ‘had long before had their 
marked characteristics; the Oriental (including 
Europe, Asia, and Africa), as the continent of 
Carnwora, the highest mammals; North America, 
of Herbivora, a tribe inferior to the.Carnivora; 
South America, of the Sloth and Armadillo tribes 
Edentaia), still lower in rank; Australia, of the 

angaroo tribe, or Marsupials, the lowest of all 
quadrupeds; for these were severally the charac- 
teristic races of the continents in the mammalian 
age. As the age of man opens, these parts of the 
world were still essentially the same in their tribes 
of mammals, though with new and smaller species: 
there is no sign of progress. The Oriental lands, 
on the contrary, which had so prominently taken 
the lead in the age of mammals, and even through 
the whole reptilian age preceding, may be said to 
have been marked out for the Eden of the world, 
ages previous to man’s creation.’ ; 

The great end toward which all these previous 
changes had been preparatory was at length 
accomplished by the introduction of a race of 
rational and moral creatures into the world. 
The Mosaic record indicates a progressive course 
in the creation of living beings; and geology fur- 
nishes innumerable proofs that the advance was 
from the simplest to the highest order, Be- 
ginning with Molluscs and Zoophytes—which are 
merely sentient creatures—it went on to the pro- 
duction of other classes, which were furnished 
with greater powers of locomotion and more 
varied means of enjoying life. Some creatures 
had appeared in earlier stages endowed with 
sparks of intelligence and a low grade of reason ; 
and latterly, in the various genera of mammals, 
there hail been displayed feelings of dependence 
and affectionate intercourse between dams and 
their cubs. But there was still wanting a ereature 
possessed of a soul, capable of distinguishing be- 
tween right and wrong, of looking before as well 
as after, and forming a link of connection between 
inferior classes of living beings in this world and 
higher orders of creation in others. A new order 
of existence, therefore, was necessary, which should 
exhibit the highest form of physical organization, 
united to the element of spirit, and by the appear- 
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ance of man the copestone was laid on the work of 
creation. . : 

On reviewing the brief sketch here given of 
the history of the preadamite earth, and the 
progressive development of organic life, it appears 
that a long series of ages elapsed ere the earth was 
brought into a state adapted to be the residence 
of its present occupants. The procedure of God 
in the fitting up of this earth, as in all other de- 
partments of His works, was progressive ; and as; 
after the raw material was created ‘in the begin- 
ning,” He chose, in His sovereign wisdom, to act 
upon it through the operation of those natural 
laws which He had imposed upon matter, it was 
only in the course of a slowly revolving duration 
and by a frequent succession of great physica. 
changes, external and internal, that this terrestrial 
ball was prepared for habitatién and productive- 
ness. From the first, the plan of creation pointed 
to the introduction of man as the crowning point, 
the ultimate stage of it; but the originally molten 
condition of the globe had to-be gradually cooled 
down; and as, from the moment that organic life 
was begun on the earth, its surface was always 
occupied by vegetable and animal forms, adapted 
to its condition at the time; so in this cooling 
process, which the agency of many superficial con- 
vulsions was employed tg effect, existing races 
inevitably perished or were swept away. As soon, 
however, as a season of tranquillity returned, 
another order of flora and fauna was introduced, 
suited to the altered climate, and destined in turn 
to be exterminated. by some new catastrophe. In 
this way the earth was reduced gradua ly from 
a warm to a cooler state, rendered'tit for the 
maintenance of races of a superior order or more 
delicate organization, and brought into that mild 
and regulated temperature which is suited to its 
present, which is its most exalted, condition. 

The following general observations are worthy 
of notice:—l. In sad ela of physical catas- 
trophes which occurred at various periods of 

reat but unknown distance, the external sur- 
ace of the earth again and again underwent 
important modifications, and a new order_ of 
things was established in the world. This 
fact is distinctly traceable on its crust, which 
exhibits the appearance of progressive strati- 
fication in a series of layers imposed one 
above another in the most orderly arrangement, 
indicating that, at whatever rate the process of 
formation advanced, the deposits were made at 
consecutive periods, the lowest being the earliest, 
while every superincumbent group was of later 
date. No fewér than twenty-nine or thirty such 
subtetranean stages have been reckoned. 

2. As every one of these strata contains a 
characteristic collection. of organic remains, the 
inference is unavoidable that, during the geologi- 
cal era preceding its formation, the earth was 
stocked with an order of plants and animals 
different from those which existed at other 
periods, and constituting a distinct and inde- 
pendent creation. ‘This inference is fully con- 
firmed by the fact that, on comparing stage 
with stage, we do not find the successive faunz 
passing one into the other by slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees; but, on the contrary, we find 
between those of every two successive stages 
a distinct and unmistakable line of separation. 
In the superior layers of each stage the fauna 
peculiar to it totally disappears, as though it 
were annihilated by some universally destructive 
agency; and it is not until we arrive at the low- 
est or first layer of the succeeding stage that 
the next fauna appears, not gradually and suc- 
cessively, but air ee simultaneously over 
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the whole extent of the globe, so far as geologi- 
cal observation has extended, and everywhere, 
from the equator to the poles, the same species 
are found in it’ (Lardner’s ‘Preadamite Earth’). 

3. The different strata exhibit a progressively 
higher order of organic life: and this is tanta- 
mount to saying that at each succeeding geological 
epoch an advance was made in the preparation of 
tne earth for the present economy. Not that the 
Creator, like an artist who adjusts his work by 
repeated efforts to his ideal standard of excel- 
lence, carried on His design in the same manner, 
by advancing itto a pened increasing state of 

erfection from the first appearance of organic 
ife in the world. There is no ground for the 
notion that the earliest forms of life were moulded’ 
according to a rude type, which in subsequent ages 
exhibited a progressive improvement m organiza- 
tion; for geological research has established the 
fact that all organisms were perfect at the first. 
But the plan of creation required that such sort 
of plants and animals should be called into being 
as were suited to the existing condition of the 
earth in each period; and hence, as these were 
swept away, the exterminations were succeeded 
by totally new races,—for the destruction of 
vegetable and animal life was always universal, 
or nearly so. Upwards of 30,000 fossil remains 
of entirely extinct species have been observed. 
But when a new order of existences was estab- 
lished, in some tare and exceptional cases old 
forms of life also reappeared in creatures which 
had either survived the period of convulsion, 
and continued to propagate their d, or were 
restored by the Creative Hand, in all the 
departments that had once been ihtroduced to 
the world—molluses, corals, fishes, reptiles, with 
or without variations. Thus a few creatures, 
whose whole races by.cataclysmal action had 
been previously destroyed, were reinstated on 
earth as representatives of their respective classes. 
A few genera reach from the very first dawn 
of life to the existing period, forming continuous 
links in the great chain of creation: but they 
are very few, for in all the geological eras not 
more than one or two per cent. of the species 
ared. Each 
successive era was characterized by its own 
races of plants and animals, amongst the latter 
of which there was always one dominant. class 
which has given to the period its distinctive 
name,—the age of molluscs, of fishes, of rep- 
tiles, of mammals; and each age exhibited a 
progressive development of organized forms, 
indicating the introduction of higher orders,— 
from the simple to the more complex,—from 
animals of the lowest grade to those of a more 
delicate frame, of more varied powers, or more 
direct bearing on the present era. 

4, The plants and animals of each successive 
period were distinct creations, Although durin; 
the continuance of that period the flore an 
fauns that flourished in it may have been pro 
gated by the ordinary processes of nature, the 
case was very different when every form of 
existing life was exterminated by the frequent. 
wen ap of the early ages. In seeking the 
agency by which, in so many successive ages, a 
new vegetable and animal kingdom was called 
into existence, to accupy the place of that which 
had been destroyed, we are compelled, as it has 
been piateeopnieslly and piously remarked, to ac- 
knowledge the limits of our intellectual powers, 
and to prostrate ourselves in reverence befoye that 
Omnipotence to: whose agency alone these great 
creative acts can be assigned. In fact, geology, 
which was long accused of being unfavo @ 
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to religion, has rendered the greatest service to 
her cause by establishing the fact, that at every 
successive revolution in the history of the globe, 
as well as in every separate form of organic 
life, there is distinct and unmistakable evidence 
of the direct interposition of God. 

We have given this extended, but yet neces- 
sarily very general exposition of the views that 
are taught by geology as to the age and pro- 
gressive structure of the earth; for it is im- 
possible, in the present day, to ignore them in 
an exposition of the first chapter of Genesis, 
and it would be neither wise, nor doing service 
to the cause of revealed truth, to neglect the 
advantages that_may be gained for the illus- 
tration of the Word of God from an enlight- 
ened and enlarged study of His works. We have 
seen from the teachings of geolocy that not 
only is the earth of vast antiquity, but that God 
has been carrying on the plans of His all-wise 
and benevolent providence through a countless 
series of ages, and making it the scene on which 
stupendous revolutions have taken place, and 
myriads of creatures, diverse in form, char- 
acter, and power, have in long succession flour- 
ished. e have found that destruction fol- 
lowed destruction, and creation followed creation, 
during all the succeeding periods that elapsed 
since the production of the earth’s material up 
to that which immediately preceded the human 
epoch. And now, what are the conclusions to 
which the facts of science lead us? Geologists 
who believe in the divine origin and truth of 
the Bible for the most part maintain that the 
narrative of Moses contains a popular narrative 
of the creation of this world from the begin- 
ning, and that the ‘“‘days” must be considered 
to be the immense but indefinite ages through 
which the geological operations discovered in 
modern times were carried on. We accept the 
facts which geology has established as certain 
and universal truths, and consider that we are 
bound, in the spirit of sound Biblical criti- 
cism, to accommodate our interpretation of the 
written record in accordance with the mani- 
fest testimony of the rocks. But geology has 
not yet attained the character of a perfect 
science, nor are the opinions of all even her 
most eminent cultivators to be admitted as 
principles: and in no respect do we hesitate 
50 much to receive their dogmas as in that of 
days meaning extended periods of creation. | For, 
L Geologists are not agreed as to the point of 
time; and while their calculations are based 
on the assumption that there is a uniformity in 
the operations of nature, which are usually slow 
and progressive, it is manifest that this assump- 
tion must entirely fail at periods of physical 
convulsion, when latent powers in nature are 
brought out suddenly, and into intense action, 
making changes—as in the formation of islands, 
seas, and mountains—m a few hours or minutes, 
by earthquakes or eruptions, which it might 
take centuries, in the ordinary course of things, 
to effect. 2 As the surface of the earth has 
been subjected to frequeat changes of land and 
water, the appearance of ‘“‘dry land” which 
Moses describes would not, according to this 
theory, be the dry land of the present period. 
3. The creations described in the first chapter of 
Genesis must be either of the extinct species 
exclusively or of the living species exclusively. 
For the structure and habits of the species dif- 
fer so much that they could not haye been con- 
temporaneous, All the species could not have 
been made at one period. There must have 
been one period for each , Pecan of plants, in 
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connection with which there was a correspond- 
ing species of animals. Even though it should 
be said that the Mosaic narrative describes 
merely the general characteristics of the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, yet, as we have 
seen that geology teaches there was a long 
period when there were flowerless and fruitless 
trees, that could not be the time when “the earth 
brought forth the herb yielding seed, and the fruit 
tree yielding fruit,” nor the age of the monstrous 
herbivori, which are represented by the elephant 
and rhinoceros, be the period when were created 
the cattle of our epoch. Hitchcock has stated 
these objections in a very forcible manner. ‘The 
hypothesis of indefinite periods,’ says he, ‘as- 
sumes that Moses describes the creation of all 
the animals and plants that have ever lived on 
the globe. But geology decides that the species 
now living, since they are not found in the 
rocks any lower down than man is (with a few 
exceptions), could not have been contemporaries 
with those in the rocks, but must ‘have been 
created when man was; that is, on the sixth 
day. Of such a creation no mention is made 
in Genesis. The inference is, that Moses does 
not describe the creation of the existing races, 
but only of those that lived thousands of years 
earlier, and whose existence was scarcely sus- 
pected till modern times. Who will admit such 
an absurdity ?’—Influenced by the manifest de- 
fects of the period-theory, as well as by the exe- 
gesis of this ohapter and of Exod. xx. 1], we 
must adhere to the old traditionary opinion, 
which takes the days of creation in a literal 
sense; and we are led the more strongly to 
adhere to this view, as recent geological re- 
searches have given strong confirmation to it. 
The great difficulty felt on this subject relates 
to the point of time where the physical opera- 
tions on the preadamite earth which geologists 
have PES are to be brought in. Some of 
the most eminent geologists have declared their 
willingness to agree to the view which considers 
the geological changes as having occurred in the 
wide gap of time that separates the first verse 
of this chapter from the second, provided that 
it should be established that any adequate catas- 
trophe had happened about the present epoch; 
and the desiderated discovery has been made. 
The important researches of M.M. D‘Or- 
bigny and Eli de Beawmont, which have been 
brought before the English public in so populara 
manner (Lardner’s ‘Preadamite Earth’), demon- 
strate that immediately prior to the human 
period the earth did pass through the greatest 
convulsion which it had ever experienced. 
‘When the seas had settled in their new beds, 
and the outlines of the land were permanently 
defined, the latest and greatest act of creation 
was accomplished by clothing the earth with 
the vegetation which now covers it, peopling 
the land and water with the animal races which 
now exist, and calling into being the human race, 
appointed to preside over all living things, and 
to manifest the glory of the Creator by the de- 
velopment of attributes so exalted as to bedescribed 
by the inspired author of Genesis as_ rendering 
man in a certain sense the image of his Maker.’ 
In this sense, then, we interpret the Mosaic record 
as the narrative of a special creation; and, consider- 
ing that God has from the beginning of the world 
acted on a uniform plan, which has been developed 
by a succession of creative acts, we are prepared to 
find that this, the last and highest, which Revela- 
tion only has made known, would bear in several 
respects a close resemblance to those previous 
operations of a similar kind which geology has dis- 
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closed. As a work of creation, it was a miracle, 
and might, so far as the manifestation of divine 
power was concerned, have been performed in a 
moment of time; or if God chose to extend it over 
a certain specified time, as the inspired historian 
declares, doubtless there were good and important 
reasons for that arrangement. ‘The objection,’ 
says Dr. Hamilton (‘ Pentateuch andits Assailants’), 
‘which is sometimes urged against the distribution 
of the several creative acts over six consecutive 
days, as though such distribution were unbecoming 
the wisdom and greatness of God, is utterly futile. 
If God so willed it, as Moses relates, that the cre- 
ative process should proceed at a certain rate only, 
and should occupy any one definite portion of time ; 
or that it should continue and be repeated through 
successive portions; since His wisdom qualifies 
Him to discern what is best, so His Almighty power 
euables Him to carry out into execution the plan 
He approves, and to do it just when, and where, 
and as he approves.’ ‘I look upon the periods or 
eras of geological science,’ says Ragg (‘Creation’s 
Testimony to its God’), ‘as pe of the days of 
the Mosaic record, even as the first vertebrated 
skeleton was typical of man. For while the facts 
of the universe most clearly and fully accord with 
the literal interpretation of Scripture, I can see no 
reason for adopting a figurative one. Indeed, the 
whole bent of late scientific discovery seems to 
corroborate the views originally propounded b 
Chaimers and Hitchcock, that the days are litera 
days; that there is a chasm of indefinite ages be- 
tween the first and second verses.of Genesis ; and 
that the history of creation given in the third and 
succeeding verses is that of the Jast creation or 
collocation only.’ , 

Viewed in this light, the Scripture cosmogony 
does not, strictly speaking, come within the do- 
main of geology, inasmuch as it is a subject of 

ure and absolute revelation; and therefore the 

ost of objections which the disciples of that 
sciente have marshalled against the sacred nar- 
rative ought to disappear. The chief difficulty 
experienced in all attempts to reconcile the state- 
ments of this chapter with the truths of geology 
has arisen from a consideration of geologic 
time,—the vast changes which the stratified 
structure of the earth indicates appearing to 
demand a far more remote pay bo than the 
comparatively recent date of the Mosaic creation. 
But this difficulty is removed when we take into 
account, as the researches of D’Orbigny and de 
Beaumont warrant us to do, that the last and 
greatest geological catastrophe occurred immedi- 
ately prior to the human period, and must have 
induced that state of things described (v. 2) when 
the atmosphere was darkened, and the earth 
rendered ‘waste’ and ‘desolate.’ The chasm 
occasioned by that catastrophe separated between 
the early and the eo history of the globe; 
for itis as certain that the fauna and flora which 
lie entombed in subterranean strata had flourished 
in ages prior to that physical convulsion as that 
the creative processes which Moses relates in the 
third and succeeding verses belong ‘o a new 
order of things, introduced at some indefined 
period subsequent to that revolution. The me- 
morials of the early epochs are inscribed on the 
earth itself, and science fulfils her mission in 
reading the stony records and receiving the 
lessons which they teach. But np vestiges of 
the last creation are traceable; no testimony is 
to be obtained from the rocks respecting the 
introduction of an era that did not commence 
till after the completion of all the formations; 
and hence the beginning of the present mundane 
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and importance to man, must have remained 
unknown, because unrecorded in the book of 
nature, had not an account of the creative acts 
that ushered it in formed the opening chapter 
inthe Word of God. : ¢ ya; 
The inspired record in which this revelation is 
iven must be interpreted according to the estab- 
fished rules of language and grammar, and a correct 
exegesis, such as we have previously made of it, 
free from all traditionary glosses, cannot fail to 
bring out the plain and literal meaning of a nar- 
rative characterized, as this is, by the greatest sim- 
plicity. Its import having been once ascertained in 
this only legitimate way, we are bound to receive 
its statements as the unerring teachings of the 
Spirit of God; and nothing more is needed to 
confirm or increase its authority as an inspired 
record of creation. But if science can shed any 
illustrative light on the page of revelation, it is 
our duty to avail ourselves of her aid _in gaining, 
through the works of God, a more ges ee view 
or a deeper impression of His word; and in this 
respect the brief sketch of the preadamite earth 
we subjoined to the exegesis may render some. 
important service; for by showing the unity that 
pervaded the plan of creation from the first, as 
well as the leading features which characterized 
its progressive developments in the different geo- 
i oog ages, it has brought before us not a few par- 
els in which science affords an interesting and 
instructive commentary on the Mosaic cosmogony. 
Thus the whole drift of this chance tends to 
show that God carried on the work of creation 
from the first with a view to the introduction 
of man; and science has proved that, by the 
previous revolutions which our globe has under- 
gone throughout a loa ears of ages, it was 
gradually prepared to a suitable habitation 
for the human species and the concomitant tribes 
of inferior creatures. This chapter teaches that 
God put forth His creative energy on every 
department of nature, and that the creation it 
descri was effected by His direct and imme- 
diate sgCary in harmony with this, science has 
established it as positive knowledge, that though 
the successive convulsions of the earth may have 
been traceable to natural agencies, and the pro- 
gress of creation been carried on mainly through 
secondary causes, each great epoch was begun 
by. the introduction of new races of plants and 
animals, not from the evolution of matter, but 
attesting in an unmistakable manner the inter- 
ition of an almighty and_ intelligent Creator. 
Geology reveals to us that during immeasurable 
periods, long anterior to the creation of mankind, 
whole races of animals were created, lived their 
appointed time, and perished. He who, com- 
mencing with the earliest visible signs of life, 
can thenceforth trace a successive rise in the 
scale of being, until the period when man ap- 
peared: on the.earth, must acknowledge, in such 
works, repeated manifestations of the design 
and superintendence of a Creator’ (Murchison’s 
‘Siluria’). Again, this chapter shows that in the 
creation of living forms God roceeded from a 
lower to a higher, from a simpler to a more com- 
plex organization; and science has proved that 
there was a progressive elevation in the new type 
of yousle and animals, which at successive 
stocked the earth, each tribe or order 
ing adapted to the improved physical condi- 
tion of the globe. This chapter states that God 
created vegetables before land animals were 
brought into being; also, that “cattle and 
creeping things” were created before beasts of 
prey; and this order of time in the appéarance 
organized beings, which the economy and 
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habits of animals made necessary for their 
sustenance, has been fully established by geolo- 
<, research. Vegetation is the intermediate 

nk between inorganic matter and animals, As 
they cannot subsist on inorganic matter, vege- 
table produce necessarily preceded or accompanied 
their creation, and the creation of the herbivori 
preceded or was simultaneous with that of the 
carnivori, the introduction of which implied the 
previous existence of animal food. Further, this 
chapter declares, by the frequent repetition of 
the words ‘‘ after kind,” that God formed 
distinct and independent species in their full 
perfection; that each kind of existence was the 
effect of a special creation; and that their ap- 
pearance in regular succession—one order sup- 
plying the conditions necessary for the seat 
ment and growth of another—was not owing to 
any natural process of development or casual 
relation, but. to an origina] difference in their 
seminal principles—a distinction in essence be- 
tween the several — In short, the original 
plan which, according to the inspired record, 
God followed in the formation of organic life 
comprehended a distinction of species made at 
the first by His creative power, each order being 
produced separately, stamped with distinctive 
characters, and endowed with the power of per- 
petuating his race through successive ages. The 
testimony of science exactly harmonizes with 
this statement of Scripture, and supplies innu- 
merable proofs of the fact that there was 
not a universal germ from which all genera and 
species were developed; but that every tree, 
every plant, ing wild flower, every sea-weed, 
and every beast, bird, fish, insect, as seen in a 
fossil state, was formed, and continued to be pro- 
pagated, a its kind. The same law regulates 
the production of vegetable and animal life 
still A most extensive series of observations 
has shown how groundless is the notion of trans- 
mutation of species; and notwithstanding the 
excitement caused by the Darwinian hypothesis, 
with respect to the formation of species by 
natural processes, the most eminent scientitic 
men, such as Murchison, Agassiz, Owen, and 
others, have declared that there is no ground 
for presuming that species are transitory, while 
uniform experience shows that the established 
course of nature is decisive against the confused 
mixture of hybrids, whether in plants or animals, 
which are not fertile with others, which cannot 
be perpetuated, and usually die out at the next 
cadet on Moreover, this chapter declares that 
the creative work was completed by the intro- 
duction of man with the other races adapted to 
the human period. It is one of the best attested 
facts of geology that each epoch in the history 
of the preadamite earth was distinguished by 
some dominant race; and while it has been as- 
certained that a few in each of the geological 
eras, whose entire races were swept away by 
cataclysmal action, were permitted, with some 
slight variations, to reappear, new forms of life 
were introduced in each successive oe adapted 
to the altered physical conditions of the world. 
The present period was inaugurated by the crea- 
tion of man, together with a numerous race of 
animals calculated to be serviceable to him, 
amounting to_1,327 new igepeue forms (Lardner’s 
‘Preadamite Earth’); and if some hundred species 
be found living, which seem on anatomical 
examination to exhibit no perceptible difference 
from those ynoee fossil remains lie embedded in 
the strata of the earlier periods; if, more particu 
larly, a few species: now connected with the 
human eed also in, the tertiary period, it 
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is what might, from a have been expected, 
and affords an evidence that unity in the plau 
of creation was preserved to the last, The details 
of this chapter indicate that the successive 
acts of creation were miraculous, each expres. 
sion of the Divine will being followed by a 
corresponding effect; and science also declares 
that the communication both of vegetable and 
animal life was a miracle, in the performance of 
which es have no means of taking a note 
of time. ch series, — even the work of the 
third day, may have been done instantaneously 
—as islands have risen and seas been formed in 
& few hours; or, for moral and religious pur- 
poses of great importance, may have been extended 
over a day, at the will of the Creator; but, 
in either view, the creative week was a week 
of miracles, for which time was not required. 
Finally, in the inspired record, the introduction 
of plants is represented as holding such a place 
in the order of creation that it heralded, by pro- 
viding for, the appearance of living pe and 
science shows that, according to an esta lished 
law in nature, no epoch ever closes without having. 
within itself the germ, or giving as it were 4 
prophecy, of the succeeding era, In this light 
we are inclined to regard the early geologic 
periods as serving to typify the last and most 
advanced period; and just as the frequent and 
violent changes to which the earth in her 
primitive state was subjected were preparatory 
to the stability and order which the material 
world has now attained, so the early ages which 
saw the globe tenanted by successive races of 
inferior animals were in number, as well as 
order of sequence, prophetic types of the days 
over which, in accommodation to the constitu- 
tion and the wants of man, God was pleased 
to extend his creative work at the commence- 
ment of the present epoch, , a 
Before passing from this general notice of 
creation, it may be dor to remark, that the 
inspired record is altogether silent as to the 
actual numbers of the inferior races that appeared 
at first. The Scripture narrative does not say 
in what proportional numbers each species of 
the lower animals and plants were created, or 
whether they all respectively descended from 
a single pair. It is evident that a single pair. 
or even several pairs of each species, woul 
have been quite inadequate to stock the earth, 
because the loss of a male or a female would 
have destroyed the species, or because the pre- 
datory tribes would have destroyed the weaker, 
to satisfy the cravings of their appetites; while 
the herbivorous animals would have speedily de- 
stroyed the vegetation, ‘Science,’ it has been said 
‘can perceive no reason why the Creator should 
have adopted such a plan. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that the Almighty would have created 
one seed of grass, one acorn, one pate lo- 
custs, of bees, of wild pigeons, of herrings, of 
buffaloes, as the only starting-point of these 
almost ubiquitous species. he instincts and 
habits of animals differ widely. Some are soli- 
tary, except at certain seasons; some go in 
pairs; others in herds or shoals, The idea of 
@ pair of bees, locusts, herrings, buffaloes, is 
as contrary to the nature and habits of these 
creatures as it is repugnant to the nature of 
oaks, pines, birches, &c,, to grow singly, and 
to form forests in their isolation.’ /,ghtfoot 
thinks that they were created by sevens. Be- 
sides, the Scripture narrative does not say,.and it 
seems difficult to suppose, that all plants and ani- 
mals gradually diffused themselves over the coun- 
tries of the earth from common Jui or centres of 
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creation—i. ¢., originated on one and the same spot 
in the world. Linnaeus, indeed, suggested that the 
region chosen as the first abode of man might have 
possessed a variety of climates, suited to all kinds 
of animals and vegetables, whence, as from a com- 
mon nursery, a diffusion was gradually effected. 
Now, this region must have been so extensive as to 
contain all the plants and animals of the primi- 
tive world. Some of them, destined to flourish 
in a tropical country, could not live in a cold 
one; while others, intended for a northern lati- 
tude, could not subsist in a warm temperature. 
From this focus all the genera and species of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms were to 
spread over the earth, being wafted in their 
seeds or ova over mountains, rivers, and seas. 
But although some few localities are found com- 
bining within a limited range every variety of cli- 
mate, the hypothesis of Linneus did not meet with 
general favour. Lyell has shown its absurdity, 
and it was long ago exploded for another which 
assumes that there were multiple centres of 
creation. Observation and experience point to 
several distinct localities, in which the indi- 
genous plants and animals are to a great ex- 
tent different from those of other regions; the 
plants and animals of the polar regions would 
seem incapable of living and flourishing in 
the torrid regions near the equator. Agassiz 
mentions, on the natural history of lions, that 
these animals present very marked varieties 
extending over immense regions of country; and 
that while these varieties are placed remotely 
from one another, each is surrounded by an en- 
tirely distinct class of fauna and flore; and in 
fact it has been found that every extensive 
territory possesses species, genera, and types 

eculiar to itself. Natural agency. may contri- 

ite in some degree to the production of varie- 
ties; but natural agency cannot satisfactorily 
account for so striking a circumstance as that 
there are certain zoological and botanical pro- 
vinces, which possess faune and flor, which 
have made those places distinguished as their 
birth-place or favourite habitat; and hence very 
many naturalists maintain that there must have 
originally been many separate centres of crea- 
tion: in other words, that certain classes of 
plants and avimals were created in one part of 
the earth, whence they diffused themselves all 
over the world; and other classes in a second 
as well as third region. Scientific writers are 
far from being agreed either as to the number 
or the names of these central provinces. Swain- 
gon fixes on five, Prichard on seven, Agassiz 
enumerates eight zoological, the two Landolles 
not less than forty-five botanical centres. The 
progress of science may haply lead ere long to 
some satisfactory conclusions. But in the present 
‘imaperfection of our knowledge it is neces- 
sary to exercise caution, as facts relating to 
the geographical distribution of plants and ani- 
mals are ever and anon brought to light, which, 
exhibiting singular ee eS tothe results of pre- 
vious observations, tend te shake or overthrow the 
best-formed systems of scientific arrangement. 
Thus Professor Forbes and others have clearly 
proved, by an extensive array of facts and argu- 
ments, that the same species 1s never created in a 
plurality of centres.. At the same time, it seems 
now to be established that the temperate regions.of 
the earth present striking resemblances in their 
zoological inhabitants ; for thesame types are found 
there ; and with regard particularly to M: ia, 
which arethe highest in organization, Europe, Asia, 
and North America may-be considered as one great 
centre of animal coantion. The creatures of the 
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polar countries, such as the reindeer, the whale, 
the phoca or seal, supposed to be natives of Green- 
land, were, till hunted out, found frequently in 
more southern latitudes, and are actually regarded 
as belonging to the fauna of the great centres 
in the temperateregions. New Ho land, which 
forms a distinct and isolated centre of Mam- 
malia, has insects in common with the whole 
Archipelago. And, to mention no more, the 
birds on the coasts of the Red Sea and Medi- 
terranean are identical, while the two seas are 
totally unlike as to fishes. These instances show 
that the present state of knowledge is too limited to 
admit of any theory being formed which will be sufli- 
ciently comprehensive yet true; still this striking 
fact remains, that certain localities do exhibit. 
culiar types and ahi both of plants and animals ; 
and in accounting for this no theory is so free 
from difficulties as that which assumes that every 
species of plants and animals, being created for 
certain purposes, as well as adapted for those 
countries and climates in which they were des- 
tined to live, were placed there in such numbers 
as the all-wise Creator thought good. Let it 
not be objected that Adam’s iving names _to 
all the living creatures, and Noah’s receiving 
them afterwards into the Ark, show that they 
were all created at first on one spot; whereas, 
if there had been separate centres of creation, 
multitudes of animals must have been removed 
thousands of miles far away from Eden, or from 
access to Noah. These incidents will be considered 
in their proper places. Meanwhile, the objection 
may be met by the answer, that the Mosaic nay- 
rative being the history of God’s dealings with the 
human family, and not a ful) ora scientific history 
of all his works in all parts of the world, refers 
in all probability, chiefly if not exclusively, to the 
region of the earth which was the scene of that 
centre of creation where man was formed. Of 
other centres of creation, situated in different 
portions of the globe, the sacred historian -does 
not speak. To have taken any particular notice 
of them would have been quite foreign to the 
ve for which the se $e record was written. 
An — re apprehend, is the right solution 
culty. 

Man's Place in Nature-—The manner in which 
his creation is introduced in the sacred narrative 
—the time when he was created—the apparent 
deliberation with which the Creator entered on the 
work, and the mention of the Divine image, to 
which the inspired historian attaches so much - 

ortance that he repeats the statement,—all com- 

ine to show man’s native dignity, to represent 
him as the apex of creation, the | and aim of all 
the preparatory courses through which the earth 
had passed, the model of animal perfection, a being. 
of a new and superior order, who united the 
physical creation to a moral nature, and began 
the historic age of the world. It might have been 
concluded @ priori that he would have been created. 
perfect, for he was formed directly by the hands of 
the Divine artist, who would send forth no work of 
any kind in an incomplete state, least of all that 
which was to be the highest specimen of creative 
skill which the world should contain. Analogy 
confirms this conclusion; for in all the ‘successive 
races of the geological ages the animals were formed. 
at first as perfect as their nature would admit. 
Reason also suggests it as highly probable, and the 
sacred history authoritatively states it as a certain 
fact, that he ‘‘was created in the image of God.” 
And yet some philosophers have appeared in mo- 
es, wh ‘ labours have 
been pertinaciously directed to deprive man of the 
honour of so high an origin, by maintaining that 
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he is allied with the monkey tribe,—that, anatomi- 
cally and physiologically considered, he is nothing 
else than the development of an ape. Now, the 
structural ee of man, compared with those 
of the anthropoid apes,—the ourang outang, the 
gibbon, the chimpanzee, the gorilla,—show, amid 
Bome general points of resemblance, the most 
striking contrasts, hile the form of man ma- 
nifests his fitness nat only to assume but to 
maintain naturally the erect posture, the cor- 
responding features in the ‘structure of those 
animals which are alleged to be so nearly 
allied to man show that they are totally incapable 
of maintaining the a attitude for any length 
of time ‘In the old world apes the number, 
form, and arrangement of the teeth are the same, 
and the digestive organs also agree; yet, with 
this similarity, man is an omnivorous and 
the monkey a frugiferous animal, seemingly re- 
sorting to worms and insects only from necessity, 
The teeth of the monkeys are more 
proportionally than those of man, to enable them 
to crush the hard-rinded fruits on which they 
usually subsist, as well as to serve as weapons 
of defence—for they have no other. Their feet 
are prehensile, having a thumb-like toe; their 
arms are extremely long, reaching down to the 
knée, and both are used in climbing. The brain, 
anatomically so like that of man, is pyschologi- 
cally so unlike that the ote all its varieties 
is nothing but a brute. ile the brain of a 
healthy adult man was never known to weigh 
less than thirty-one or thirty-two ounces, that 
of the heaviest gorilla does not exceed twenty 
ounces, and it 
more than in size or degree; for no ape has ever been 
able to kindle a fire or to clothe himself from 
the cold, to fashion an implement or wield a 
weapon. In short, ‘the vertebrate tyye, which 
began during the palzozoic, in the prone or 
horizontal fish, finally becomes erect in man, com- 
pleting, as Agassiz has observed, all the possible 
changes in the series to its last term, ut be- 
— this, in man the fore limbs are not organs of 
acomotion, as they are in all other mammals: 
they have passed from the locomotive to the ce- 
phalic series, being made to subserve the purposes 
of the head. The intellectual character of man 
sometimes théught too intangible to be regarde 
by the zoological systematist, is thus eee 
in his material structure. Man is therefore not 
one of the primates alongside of the monkeys: 
he stands alone, the archon of mammals’ (Dana's 
*Geology’). While man is a denizen of the world, 
sta Ane in every part of the earth capable 
of yielding him the means of subsistence, monkeys 
are found chiefly within the tropics, and seldom 
above a few degrees beyond them, The natural 
abode of man js the level earth, that of the 
monkeys the forest. Their whole frame is cal- 
cula for this mode of life, for they are all 
good climbers. Man came into the world naked 
and houseless, whereas monkeys are furnished 
by nature with a clothing of hair, like the rest 
of the lower animals, All the races, however low 
their condition, have been immemorially in a state 
of domestication; but the monkey tribe are as 
incapable of domestication as the wolf, the bear, 
or the tiger. Man has the faculty of storing for 
his own use and that of all future generations ; of 
making unlimited advances in knowledge and self- 
culture; of discussing abstract metaphysical ques- 
tions, and guiding his conduct in the most difficult 
circumstances by clear and sagacious reasoning: 
whereas monkeys have nothing but instinct; eve 
successive generation of them resemble 
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been from the first creation of the family’ (Paper 
read before British Association, 1863). esi 
the physical differences in structure and habits, 
which of themselves show that man constitutes 
an order apart from the anthropoid apes, as well 
as all the lower animals, whatever resemblance 
some parts of their bodies may exhibit to the 
human frame, or however closely their instinct 
may simulate human reason,—however capable 
some animals are of instincts of attachment, 
and habits of obedience to a superior will, by 
which they seem ta rise above the level of their 
nature,— Mere are~other distinctions which are 
the high and special characteristics of man, 
Conscience, a sense of responsibility, religious 
sentiments and, affections, anticipations of coming 
events, aud the hope of a future life, these attri- 
bates, even more than the structural differences 
of form and brain, interpose between the lowest 
types of humanity and the gorilla an immense 
gulf which no apparent transitional circumstances 
can bridge over. Add to these another grand pre- 
rogative of man,—the capacity of pe and under- 
standing language. ‘However much the frontiers 
of the animal kingdom have been pushed forward, 
so that the line of demarcation between man 
and the lower animals seemed at one time to 
depend on a mere fold in the brain, there is one 
barrier which no one has yet ventured to touch,— 
the barrier of language, We cannot tell, as yet, 
what language is. t may be a production o 
nature, a work at human. art, or a Divine gift. 
But, to whatever sphere it belongs, it would seem 
to stand unsurpassed, nay, unequalled jn it by 
anything else, If it be a production of nature, 
it is her last and crowning-production, which 
she reserved for man alone, If it be a work of 
human art, it would seem to lift the human artist 
almost to the level of a Divine Creator, If it be 
the gift of God, it is God’s. greatest gift; for 
through it God spake to man, and man speaks 
to God in worship, prayer, and meditatian’ (Max 
Muller), In every point of view, whether we 
consider -the physical structure, the intellectual 
and moral faculties, or the power of expressing his 
thoughts by articulate language, man is ‘wide 
as the poles asunder’ from the gorilla; and no 
link has yet been discovered ta connect man 
with the brute, True science is here the best 
interpreter of the Divine Word, i 

Thus, between the sacred narrative and this 
school of ‘science, falsely so called,’ there is a 
direct antagonism. The one tells us that man 
was created; the other asserts that he is aunty 
a development—an improved descendant of a 
lower animal—a ramification of the monkey stock, 
The one tells us that man was created Geely 
by the hand of God; the other that he was evolv 
according to natural law, and that he has no 
claim to a higher origin than any other animal. 
The one declares that he is a being who unites 
to a material body a rational and immortal soul; 
the other ranges him in a zoological classifica- 
tion, as merely one member, in common with 
indiscriminate multitudes that belong to the 
animal pipet, and possessed of no powers or 
attributes but what spring naturally from the 
eens he fevalopes of his material nature. 
The one declares that God made man in His own 
image; the other, looking to his embryonic state 
and his anatomical structure, assigns ta him a 
community of origin with the brutes, concludes 
that at least there is no reason for placing him 
in a distinct order apart from the monkey tribe, 
and that, as,a principle of iD Sea causation 
accounts for the origin of the brutes, and the 
structural differences ya their various species, the 
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same hypothesis of Seba mang is amply st 
cient to explain the formation of man, as well 
the immense divergence of the human from the 
Simian stirps. In short, this science asserts 
man’s genealogical descent from the apes, though 
it has Saratahed: neither from history nor obser- 
vation, any transitional links between man and 
his monkey parentage, nor has pointed out at 
what stage in the course of removal he acquired 
that attribute of immortality which now dis- 
tinguishes him above the Simian as well as 
the bestial tribes. Can any theory tend more 
effectually to degrade man, however strongly its 
supporters may repudiate such an intention. 
Who can hesitate which is more accordant with 
nature and the true constitution of things,—the 
Scripture account, which*records that man was 
formed with a material frame, which consists of 
a structural basis and mechanical instruments for 
locomotive and prehensile functions, similar to 
that of animals of the higher class, and is ani- 
mated by a soul which raises him to a position 
but ‘a little lower than the angels;’ or that 
theory which makes no essential distinction be- 
tween man and the brutes? 

Power and Dominion over Animals and the Earth. 
—The sacred narrative declares that man at his 
creation was endowed not only with a nature 
superior to that of all contemporary creatures, 
but with the right of exercising power and do- 
minion over aJl classes of them, including even 
the earth itself. A modern school of science, on 
the other hand, maintains that whatever actual 
superiority man possesses has been the result of 

is own energetic actions; it is owing to his 
having fought his way among his fellow-creatures, 
until some happy accident ‘gave him an advan- 
tage in the struggle for life,’ which enabled him 
to attain the high position he now occupies, and 
that he has no other claim of supremacy to his 
power and influence as the present head, the do- 
minant dynasty of the world, than what he has 
established by his successful efforts. Such a view 
of man’s relation to the creatures around him rests 
his supremacy on a very insecure basis; for if 


accident raised him at first to the ascendancy he. 


possesses, who can tell but some unforeseen cir- 
cumstances may dislodge him from his vantage- 
ground, and that some of the inferior races may 
not in time acquire strength and experience of 
themselves, or conspire, in vindictive combination 
with others, to wrest from him the power he so 
often abuses? Besides, this theory very inade- 
quately represents the honourable position which 
man holds as lord of the inferior creation, and 
which can be satisfactorily accounted for only in 
the way the sdcred narrative relates—viz., that 
it was conferred on him by special gift of the 
Creator as his birthright—a part of the divine 
image in which he was creat For how stands 
the case? In many respects,—such as magnitude 
of body and physical strength, as well as in the 
instincts, appetites, and passions, that are com- 
mon to man with the brutes,—he is greatly their 
inferior. But what he wants in physical organ- 
ization and capabilities he compensates by the 
exercise of other inherent powers, which make 
him appear in the character of their lord, to 
whom the mastery belon Then is seen the 
superiority of reason over instinct, and the power 
furnished by the resources of the one over all 
the efforts of the other. By dint of his mental 
faculties he rises in unapproachable dignity 
above all the creatures around—a loftier and 
nobler monument of Divine wisdom and power; 
and it is in consequence of this mental superi- 
= SS en ae do- 
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minion over the fish of Yhe sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth.” The various races of 
useful animals that are now existing in a state of 
domestic servitude,—the horse, the ass, the bull, 
the cow, the goat, the sheep, the dog,—were 
probably created as they are found be, and 
were placed at the period of creation under the 
care of man, as inestimable boons, to minister 
to. his wants or lighten his foils. If so, their 
continued submission to his yoke, or patient 
activity in his service, is & paar proof of 
man’s lordship. But if the horse and the bull 
once enjoyed the wild liberty of nature, and 
roamed free tenants of the mountain and. the 
forest, as the lion and tiger,—of which neither 
history nor tradition have transmitted any me- 
inevials the power and skill with which he 
succeeded in Beangang een fine animals to lay 
their gigantic strength at his feet, and training 
them to his use, is an evidence of the supremacy 
he wields over all the members of the animal 
kingdom. No strength can hold out against his 
intellect and art; no flight can rescue; no retreat 
conceal from his reach; and wherever his do- 
minion extends, the independence and_ security 
of the inferior tribes are gone. Those, fierce and 
savage, which refuse to surrender, are forced to 
seek refuge in distant inaccessible fastnesses; 
while those which live within the limits of his 
domain must me submissive to his will, and 
contribute their services for the attainment of his 
ends. But although man may bring all the in- 
ferior animals into subjection by the superiority 
of his reason, as he ma uce many’ by virtue 
of hig = ical power, that does not establish a 
right of dominion over them, any more than the 

vantages of fortune or a difference of colqur 
can give a man a right of power or possession 
over his fellows. his privilege is derived 
fom. .iee gift of his Creator, who gave him 
the right of invested property in addition to his 
natural power; so that he is entitled to the 
exercise of lordship over the inferior creation. 
and when he enlists the strong as instruments 
of his will and pleasure, or sets himself to extir- 
pate those which are dangerous to society, he 
1s only ar pranng his dentamate authority as the 
delegated lord of the inferior creation. It is an 
authority which will be continued, without the 
msk of being lost, so sone as he remains in the 
present world,—an authority which will be 
increased and extended in proportion as _man- 
kind are restored to the moral image of God, and 
rise to the true dignity of their nature,—and 
which is so absolute that no limits are set to 
it but what are prescribed by the unalterable 
obligations of justice and mercy.—But the power 
and dominion with which man at his creation 
was invested extended also to ‘‘subdue” the earth. 
It was manifested, of course, at first only in 
the simplest process of agriculture ; but, as man 
gradually progressed in knowledge, and conse- 
quently as knowledge is power, his dominion 
over the earth has gradually increased also. 
‘Already man rides master of the seas; he has 
subdued the stubborn soil; yoked the mighty 
energies of nature to his chariot; retained the 
lightning to whisper his messages along the 
air from state to state; put it under bonds 
to flash them from continent along the depths 
of the seas; probed the solid earth, and oe 
up its hidden wealth; analyzed her complex 
substances, and sealed up her elements where 
he can study their nature and their laws: 
separated her metals, measured her crystals, 


and used her coal.—the wondrous coal! At his 
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word this dull, cold, heavy substance comes as 
in resurrection; he makes it soften for him 
the winter, turn night into day, and drive 
him, with all his heavy merchandise, over land 
and = with the speed of the wind and the 
force of the storm. What he does with this 


particular material he will ere long do with|d 


all, according to their destined uses. Thus does 
he “subdue the earth,” and take possession of 
it f Bib. Sac.,’ 1858). Although some portions 
of it present the appearance of desolation and 
disarrangement, yet, were man renovated in the 
spirit of his mind, and found acting on the moral 
Principles of Christianity,—were he ‘renewed in 
e image of Him who created him,’ and, as such, 
putting forth his powers in the capacity of com- 
munities and nations, the earth might soon 
* subdued’—i. ¢, cultivated and renovated 
throughout all its extent, so as to present the 
aspect of a terrestrial easement 
he Multiplication of Man and the other Animals. 
—The Creator, when he brought each species 
of living creatures into the eorti laid on all of 
them, from the lowest mollusc up to the human 
fed a special benediction of fertility,—‘*Be ye 
tful and multiply.” How far that blessing 
has serra in the continuation of the races is 
abundantly evident from the records of history 
as well as the testimony of experience; and the 
wisdom ag well as goodness of the tor. is 
manifested’ by the Jaws He has established for 
regulating the rate of reproduction according to 
the means of subsistence and the general wel- 
fare of creation. It has been ascertained’ that 
all organic beings have a tendency to ead 
in a geometrical ratio; and this so rapidly that 
unless there existed some powerful agencies to 
keep it in check, the earth would soon be over- 
atocked with the progeny of any singie pair. 
With re to the increase of some of. the 
lower animals, a single cod produces from three 
to four millions, and the immense shoal of 
herrings, mackerel, and other fishes which annu- 
ally come to our shores, is a matter of unive 
notoriety. The rocks and tangled sea-weed have 
their teeming colonies; and a single drop of 
wa:cr, as seen by the microscope, abounds with 
animalcules, from yZ5th to reggth part of an inch. 
With regard to insects, one aphis may produce 
5,904,900,000 individuals, and there may be a 
succession of twenty generations in a year. The 
female flesh-fly will have 20,000 young ones, and 
in the brief a of tive days a single pair 
will be capable of producing as.many more. 
Linneus states it as his opinion that three flies 
of the musca vomitaria could, by their pro- 
digiously rapid increase, devour the carcase of a 
horse sooner than a lion. With regard to the 
larger animals, the rate of multiplication, though 
not s0 astonishing, is yet sufficiently remark- 
able; for even the elephant, which is suppeced 
to | more slowly than any. other known 
animal, has been computed capable, by a single 
yee of oo the parents of 15,000,000 in 
ve centuries.— That the human race has been 
verpetuated for so many thousand oan is owin 
go the continued operation of the origina 


blessing that was pronounced upon them at cre-. 


ation; and as the same natural tendency to redun- 
dancy of population manifests itself in the family 
of ‘Adam as in the lower animals, the wisdom of 
the Creator, who qualified them to ‘be fruitful 
and multiply,” is conspicuously displayed in 
regulating and restricting, by his providential 
superintendence, the increase of mankind. ‘The 
whole surface of our globe can afford room and 
support only to such - number of all sorts of 
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and the other animals. 
creatures; and if, by their doubling, trebli 
or any other multiplication of their ki ae thee 


should increase to double or treble that number, 
they must starve or devour one another. The 
keeping, therefore, the balance even is mani- 
festly a work of the Divine wisdom and provi- 
ence, to which end the great Author of hfe 
has determined the life of all creatures to such 
a length, and their increase to such a number, 
BN SS cabbae S to their use in the world. The 
ife of some creatures is long, and the increase 
but small, and by that means they do not 
overstock the world. And the same benefit is 
effected, where the increase is great, by the 
brevity of such creatures’ lives, by their great 
use, and the frequent occasions there are of 


be.| them for food to man or other animals. It 


is @ very remarkable act of the Divine provi- 
dence that useful creatures are produced. in 
great plenty, and-others in less, The pees 
and eae increase of insects, both in and 
out of the waters, may exemplify the one; and 
it is observable, in the other, that creatures less 
useful, or- by their voracity pernicious, have 
commonly fewer young, or do seldomer bring 
them forth, and then only enough to keep 
up the species, but not to overcharge the 
world, Thus the balance of the animal world 
is throughout all ages were even; and by a 
curious harmony and just proportion between 
the increase of all animals and the length of 
their lives, the world has n through all ages 
well, but not over, stocked. ‘One generation 
passeth away, and another generation cometh” 
80 equally in its room, to balance the stock of 
the terraqueous globe, in all ages and places, and 
among all creatures, that it is an actual demon- 
stration of our Saviour’s assertion (Matt. x. 2, 9), 
that the most inconsiderable common creatu 
“even a sparrow, doth not fall on the ground 
without our spesly th Father.” This providence 
of God is remarkable in every species of living 
creatures; but that especial management of the 
recruits and decays of mankind, so equally all 
the world over, deserves especial observation. 
There is a certain rate and proportion in the 
propagation of mankind. As to births, two 
things are very considerable: one is the pro- 
portion of males and females,—not in a wide 
proportion ; not an uncertain, accidental number 
at all adventures, but nearly equal. Another 
thing is, that a few more are born than appeap 
to die in any certain place; which is an admirable 
provision for the extraordinary emergencies and 
occasions of the world; to supply unhealthful 

laces, where death outruns life; to make up 
the ravages of great plagues and diseases, and 
the depredations of war and the seas; and to 
afford a sufficient number for colonies in the 
unpeopled parts of the earth. And now, u 
the whole mattcr, what is this but admirable 
management? What can the maintaining through- 
out all ages and places those proportions of man- 
kind, and all other living creatures—this har- 
mony in the generations of men—be but the work 
of one that ruleth the world? Is it possible 
that every species of animals should so evenly 
be preserved, proportionate to the occasions of 
the world; that they should be so well balanced 
in all ages and places, without the continued 
agency of Him who, while ‘‘ He blessed them, and 
said fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth,” not only continues the blessing in all 
its primeval influence, but regulates the rate of 
their fruitfulness and multiplication’ (Derham’s 
‘ Boyle Lect.’) ‘ 

The Food of Man and other Animals ef the 


Food of man, &c., at creation. 


Period of Creation.—The line of distinction be- 
tween man and the inferior animals was clearly 
and broadly drawn; for while to the one were 
given the grains and the fruits of the earth, to 
the other was assigned the herbage. The food 
destined for both classes was provided before 
the creatures requiring it were brought into being. 
Then, with regard to the materials of man’s 
sustenance, a free grant was made to him of the 
vegetable produce of the ground, with one single 
exception, while be was resident in Eden. During 
that happy but brief period, there can be little 
doubt that the first pair never indulged their 
palate beyond the range of the diet expressly 
described ; and many commentators are of opinion 
that plants and fruits formed the exclusive 
articles of human food down to the time of the 
flood. Nor can there be any difficulty in ad- 
mitting that supposition; for animal f is not 
much used, nay, can hardly be said to be used, 
in many farts of Asia even in the present day. 
Various considerations, however, tend to raise a 
reasonable doubt regarding the truth and cor- 
rectness of the traditionary opinion that there 
was a positive prohibition of this species of 
aliment during primitive times. The constitution 
of man, who is by nature omnivorous, and the 
aptitude of his frame for animal food; his early 
acquaintance with the use of fire, the culture 
of sheep as a regular occupation, and the 
classification of animals as clean and unclean— 
these create a fabs pcg that animals may 
have been used to some extent in primeval 
ayes, and that the ordinance made after the 
fluod was less for the purpose of conferring an 
entirely new grant than for regulating the use 
of a species of food which had given occasion 
to barbarous cruelties, or been accompanied with 
gross excesses. Then, as to the food of beasts, 
the herbage was assigned to them, and there 
was no line of distinction drawn between the 
different classes. This food, if a judgment may 
be formed from the fossil flora, was eminently 
suited to the purpose ‘The antediluvian vegeta- 
tion,’ says Sharon Turner (‘Sacred History of the 
World),’. ‘was very different from the present. 
This is the statement of the most eminent of the 
modern geologists; and the phenomena in the 
fossil matters of the earth have suggested and 
justify the supposition. The difference was of two 
inds; it was that of a tropical character, imply- 
ing a temperature like that of the torrid zone or 
equatorial regions, and displaying that largeness 
of size which is only now found in regions where 
that degree of heat prevails; and it was also 
not of the leguminous species—not the corn 
lants or the vegetables which now constitute the 
ood of man—but it was of the reedy, fern-like, 
grassy, more aquatic and puny kinds, such as 
are adapted for the nutrition of brute animals, 
and obviously, by its nature, indicating that these 
were then living or id potleesare in those re- 
gions where the imbedded remains of this character 
abies P 
n the grant of vegetation for food, “every 
beast of the earth,” or the land, must signify cattle 
in the service of man; for the expression is used 
to denote quadrupeds as opposed to birds in this 
assage, as in many others (ch, ii. 19; viii. 19; ix. 
2; Lev. xi. 2, 27; xvii. 3; Isa. xlvi. 1). But in 
narrating the creation of the larger mammals, 
Moses uses the phrase, ‘‘ beast of the earth,” as 
descriptive of ravenous brutes; and hence it has 
been supposed by most commentators, from the 


form of expression, that these were also included. 


in the restriction to vegetable food. This, how- 
ever, is an- unwarranted conclusion, Geological 
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researches have clearly established the fact that 
one class of animals subsisted in the earlier ages 
by preying upon others; and analogy, therefore, 
would lead us to expect that, as predaceous ani- 
mals were created in the human period also, so 
they would be at liberty to indulge in the same 
manner the carnivorous instincts of their nature 
in obtaining their pane subsistence. No state- 
ment is e, nor hint given, that the propensities 
of predaceous animals were not developed at first. 
And, however pleasant it is to think that their 
savage nature was kept in check in primitive 
times —a notion which has been sanctioned by 
the authority of a venerable naturalist, Kirby 
(‘ Bridgewater Treatise’)—it is impossible to admit 
so strange and absurd an assumption. The car- 
nivora have not the power either of masticating 
or of digesting vegetable substances (Cuvier, 
‘Animal Kingdom’) Their dentition and di- 
gestive apparatus, which are adapted solely to 
the consumption of animal matter, are of a 
totally different structure from the o of 
cattle which subsist on vegetable food; and 
hence, as herbivorous and carnivorous animals 
may be said, in a general way, to constitute the 
two great classes of the animal creation, it is 
evident that they never could at any time have 
been maintained on one common diet. Nay, if 
predaceous animals had subsisted at first on vege- 
table produce, and their wild instincts had been 
repressed till after the fall of man, or after the 
flood, their appearance at either of those periods 
would have been tantamount to the creation of a 
new race of “beasts of the earth.” The conclu- 
sion, then, to which we are led ig that, in the 
grant of vegetable food, reference is made only 
to the animals that were in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, or to be employed in the service, of 
man, and that carnivorous beasts, as well as in- 
sectivorous birds, are wholly omitted. 

Antiquity of Man.—The Mosaic narrative states 
that man appeared last in the order of the new 
creation; and science responds that this state- 
ment is perfectly consistent with all that has 
come within the range of her observation. Al- 
though the crust of the earth has been explored 
to a great depth in places innumerable, no 
human remains have been discovered except 
in strata of the most modern origin. During the 
ages called Geological the earth was occupied 
by races of animated beings which are found in 
myriads in a fossil state amongst the subter- 
ranean rocks, and all of which are now so well 
known that they can with the test exactness 
be arranged and classified according to the palzo- 
zoic, the secondary, and the tertiary periods in 
which they romper ely flourished; but no human 
relics have been found in any one of them. In 
the immense intervals which these periods em- 
braced—and it might be thousands or millions 
of years—there is not a solitary vestige of man's 
existence. He appeared after all these forma- 
tions were completed; and geology is decisive 
upon the point, that his introduction into the 
earth did not take place till the commencement 
of the preeeat which, from that circumstance, 
is called ‘the human period.” But while geo- 
logy thus confirms the sacred record in attesting 
that man’s appearance on earth terminated the 
chain of the present creation, she has recent] 
taken up a new position, by denying the agen 
ness of the prevailing estimate as to his compara- 
tively recent origin. In the present day a 
strong and general disposition is evinced by 
scientific men to maintain that the existence of 
the human race extends back to a much more 
remote antiquity than‘ has been hitherto at- 


Antiquity of man. 
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tributed to it. And this opinion is supported on 
various grounds:—on that of language, it being 
assumed that languages grow, and that unknown 
ages must elapse after the rise of a language 
before it is brought from_its rudimentary form 
to a state of maturity and refinement:—on that 
of ‘historical synchronisms’ between the early 
books of Scripture and the traditions of Phe- 
nicia, Egypt, pele Babylon, as well as Chinese 
and Hindoo chronology, which led Bunsen to 
assert the great proba ility of man’s having ex- 
isted on the earth 20,000 years before our era:— 
but chiefly on that of geology,—the science which 
has furnished the data that have invested the 
subject with a definite form and special interest. 
Without mentioning the extravagant notions of 
some eminent geologists, who, arguing from the 
physical changes that have taken place during 
the period of man’s existence upon earth, have 
asserted that he has existed not 100,000 years 
only, but 9,000,000 years ( Waitz, ‘Introduction to 
Anthropology’),—it seems now to be generally 


surmised amongst the cultivators of this science,- 


that man_has-survived many geological epochs 
and that he certainly lived towards the close o 
the tertiary period, as an earthly contemporary 
‘of mammoths, saurians, elks, hyenas, and_rhino- 
ceroses, extinct far beyond the reach of human 
record. The evidence adduced in support of this 
Spinion is- founded on certain alleged discoveries 
ot bones and fragments of the human skeleton, 
which have been found in caves, cairns, or tumuli, 
and more recently in gravel beds in this country 
and in France, accompanied with some rude im- 
plements of flint, which bore unmistakable 
evidence of having been the workmanship of 
human hands. Those implements, imbedded 
in undisturbed soil, when discovered in the 
caverns, were lying in juxtaposition with the 
remains of extinct animals longing to the 
preadamite age, and in circumstances that created 
the strongest presumption that they had been 
fabricated and were used~in the chase against 
these monsters. The conclusion drawn from 
those premises is, that man is of great antiquity, 
having certainly existed in the post-pliocene 
age—the later division of the tertiary period—if he 
may not have seen somé earlier geological epochs. 
Now, in obviating such allegations, it is important 
to observe—what has now been clearly estab- 
lished—that there are two distinct classes of 
these flints, or ‘celts’ as they are called,—the 
one consisting of pieces broken naturally, and ex- 
hibiting no traces of human touch; and the other 
artificial, 2. e., smoothed, sharpened, and formed to 
be arrow-heads, adze-heads, or the points of a 
jethal weapon. The former are found in gravel 

eds, and of course can determine nothing with 
regard to time; while the others have been found 
chiefly in caves, which, having been used at dif- 
ferent times as places of shelter for wild beasts, 
as well as of domicile and of sepulchre to men, 
the collocation of these remains, or their At eee 
association in the same caverns, cannot afford any 
certain evidence of peclonin contemporaneity. 
Besides the grave doubts that have been expressed 
as to the identity as well as the age of the alleged 
fossil fragments of man, still. graver doubts are 
entertained as to the character and age of the gravel 
beds in which they were found,—lie de Beaumont, 
the most eminent living French geologist, hav- 
ing repeatedly declared that the Moulin Quignon 
‘bed, in the valley’of the Somme, in which the 
much talked of human jaw was found, was 
not diluvium,—not even alluvium, deposited by 
the encroachments of rivers,—but simply con- 


sisted of washed soil prema on the flanks 


of the valley by excessive rains. So much for 
that vaunted discovery; and with regard to other 
cases, the extreme rarity of the human remains 
that are supposed to have been discovered, com- 
pared with the number of the extinct animals, 
and the rude shape of the flint implements, have 
led many reflecting men of science to conclude, 
that the disinterred relics belonged not to any 
preadamite age, but to ‘the stone period’—the 
most remote of human history.—The allegation 
of man’s great antiquity would not have excited 
surprise and alarm, if it had not been associated, 
by its most zealous advocates, with the assertion 
that ‘man existed in a state of primitive bar- 
barism, was orginally a savage prowling in the 
woods, nakéd, unarmed, without language, obliged 
to-contend for life and food with the beasts, 
and incapable for ages of making any record of 
himself; and that it was by a principle of inher- 
ent progression he rose by gradual advances to the 
dignity of a civilized being’ (British Associa- 
tion, Manchester, 1861) Now, without dwelling 
on this last part of the statement, which is ground- 
less, for even savages have reared stone pillars and 
other monuments of themselves, the opinion that 
man’s primitive state was one of barbarism, is 
directly SEpeeed to the testimony of universal 
bistory, or, not only does the Bible give a 
very different view of ‘the world’s gray fathers,’ 
who—if their condition was humble, their wants 
few, and their society unrefined—could not be 
barbarous, while they were instructed in the 
knowledge, and faithful adherents to the wor- 
ship, of God:—but all experience. shows that it 
is depravity which is the cause of the intellectual, 
moral, and social degradation of mankind; and 
that every people who have existed in a state of 
barbarism were formerly higher in the scale, but 
fell from it, having made the first descending step 
by Beporaing corer till, sinking into deeper de- 
generacy, which was perpetuated through a long 
course of ages, their posterity settled into the 
character of mere savages. Barbarism is thus the 
result of a people’s own voluntary and deliberate 
misconduct, whereas civilization 1s never the con- 
sequence of inherent principle, but produced by’ 
external influences. In the earliest periods of 
Scripture history, man, so far from being repre- 
sented as a savage, wandering in forests and 
hunting wild beasts, appears an_ intelligent 
being, living in civilized as well as domestic so- 
ciety; and in the records of ethnological research 
abundant evidence is furnished to prove that, 
when a savagé people have been tamed and 
brought into a state of social order, it never is by 
any inward principle or efforts of their own, but 
either by the settlement amongst them of foreign 
colonists, or the operations of Christian mission- 
aries. In short, not barbarism, but intellectual 
soundness and moral excellence was the normal 
state, the primitive condition of mankind; and 
this is the testimony of all history and experi- 
ence, which show that the Bible describes things 
according to the course of nature and the dictates 
of truth when it tells us that ‘‘God made man 
upright, but that he found out many inventions.” 
Apart from this false sentiment with which it has 
been incorporated by the men of science who pro- 

und it, the doctrine of man’s great antiquity 
is not of vital interest; and if the hypothesis 
should be established by a series of well-attested 
facts, it may lead to some alteration in the re- 
ceived Bible chronology, which, founded on the 
resent Hebrew text, 1s much shorter than that 
ollowed in the Septuagint, but it cannot affect 
the foundations of our faith. At the same time, 
there is reason to think that, like some other 
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revious attempts to prove that man existed at 
En era long tor to the creation of Adam, this 
theory, though admittedly based on undoubted 
facts, will be greatly modified; and already some 
of the geologists who were amongst the foremost 
to raise the cry of ‘Man amongst the mam- 
moths’ are sliding into the persuasion,—not that 
man has existed longer, but that the mammoths. 
mastodons, and other mousters, survived till a 
later period than had been imagined. The 
Opinion now entertained is that which was ex- 
pressed in the inaugural address of the President 
at the last meeting of the British Association 
(Newcastle, 1863), that, ‘notwithstanding this 
great antiquity, the proofs still remain unaltered 
that man is the latest as well as the noblest work 
of God.’ : 4 

The Descent of all Mankind from One Primeval 
Pair.—To an ordinary mind it seems to be the 
plain and obvious import of the sacred narrative 
that the man and woman whom God had created 
‘were the only human beings at first in existence, 
and that they were the original stock from which 
the dominant race in the opening economy of the 
earth was destined to spring. The same view is 
presented in other parts of the Bible; and were 
there any doubts as to the right interpretation of 
the Mosaic record, the statements of later Scrip» 
ture writers have furnished inspired commen- 
taries, which may enable us, with unerring cer- 
tainty, to trace the mighty stream of the human 
family to its source in the original pair. Accord- 
ingly, the common origin of mankind has been the 
prevailing belief of Jews and Christians in every 
age. Nay, it is a fundamental doctrine of revela- 
tion; for it underlies the whole system of Gospel 
teaching as to the propagation as well as the 
acceptance of salvation through a Redeemer, 
Notwithstanding, objections have been raised 
against the orthodox doctrine of a lineal succes- 
sion from a primitive pair; and many, influenced 
by the vast varieties observable amongst man- 
kind, have been led to deny the fact, or even the 
possibility, of their derivation from one parent 
root. Of these objectors there are several classes. 
The first, who are ore believers in the truth 
of revelation, may be divided into two parties ; for 
while they are both of opinion that amongst the 
apparent members.of the human family there are 
races which do not trace their parentage to Adam 
and Eve, they support this view on different 
grounds,—the one believing that _a plurality of 
races is plainly implied in several particulars of 
the Scripture narrative (viz., chs. 1i, 7; iv. 14; 
vi. 4); and the other, founding on the analogy of 
nature, conceive that many creations of the genus 
homo took place in distant localities, which, 
though exactly identical in the great character: 
istics of physical aud mental structure, were 
yet separate primary ancestors, distinguished by 
varicties which adapted them, in constitutional 
temperament, to the soil and climate where 
they were to live, and that the narrative 
in the beginning of Genesis is contined to the 
origin and history of the white race, and of the 
Jews in particular, Both of these views are op: 
posed to the plain tenor of the sacred History,— 
the former, as will be shown in the several pas- 
sages on which it is founded; the latter as at 
variance with the doctrine of ‘the common salva- 
tion,” with which, however, its advocates labour 
to reconcile it; and also with the generally received 
opinion of naturalists, previously alluded to in 
the case of the lower animals, that it is not ac- 
cordant with the course of nature for a species to 
originate in more than one centre of creation. 
But the chief erieriions to the unity of the 
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human race have been raised by pial, 
who, looking to the differences in y-ap- 
pearance, as well as in intellectual capacity, 
which characterize, nations or large classes of 
men, have maintained, on natural principles, 
that they must be zoologically ranged uuder 
different groups, as forming separate .and inde- 
endent species, The grounds qn which they 
have formed this conclusion are chiefly diversities 
in colour or complexion, in the cast of the features, 
in the form of the skull, in anatomical structure, 
as well as in mental energy; anc these are dwelt 
upon as presenting insuperable difliculties to the 
belief that all mankind, the various classes of whom 
are now seen to differ so widely, could have 
sprung from ope common stock. They point to 
the physical differences exhibited by the white in- 
habitants of Europe, the black natives of Africa, 
and the aborigines of America—a continent, more- 
over, unknown on the map of the world till mo- 
dern times: by the negroes of Africa, New a, 
and the Andama Islands; by the Esquimaux an 
the Red Indians; by the Arabs and the Chinese; 
by the Hindoos, the Huttentots, and the Malays; 
by the Australians and Polynesians;—and they 
say, that if the existing races of men proceeded 
from a single stock, either the changes which led 
to those physical diversities must have been ef- 
fected in the primitive locality, or have occurred 
after migration. But there is no evidence of such 
differences having been introduced in the course 
of time. Within the historical period every region 
has been found a aud usually with a race 
peculiar to itself (Paper read at British Asso. 
ciation, Manchester, Sept., 1863). The subject, it 
must be candidly acknowledged, is not free from 
great difficulties; but these are not insurmount- 
able: many of them have already disappeared in 
the light of exact enquiry; others are likely to 
vanish as further investigation proceeds; and the 
advance recently made in all the collateral paths 
of ethnological research is so great as to warrant 
the confident assertion that ere long the doubts 
of scientitic men will be greatly diminished, if 
not entirely removed. The varieties of the human 
race are for the most part resolvable into differ- 
ences in appearance and form; and a popular 
classification of them according to the colour of 
the skin, the formation of the features, the head, 
and the hair, &c,, was established by Blumenbach, 
who distributed them into five classes, as follows: 
1, The Caucasian, including, in Europe, the 
entire population, with the exception of the Fins 
and Laplanders: in Asia, Turks, Arabs, Persians, 
&c.; Siberians and foreigners in Eastern Asia: in 
Africa, a in the colonies, and Arabs :-in 
America, all except the Red Indians: and in 
Australia, foreigners on all islands. 2. The Mon- 
golian, principally in Asia, including China, the 
greater part of India, Central Asia, and part of 
Siberia. 3. The Ethiopian, The entire popula- 
tion, with the exception of the Caucasians alread 
mentioned, 4, The Red Indians of America. 
The Malays, in the Indian Islands, East India, 
Japan, and Australia. A more strictly scientific 
classification has been ey made by Retzius 
into the two great divisions of Oval Heads, and 
Broad or Cubic Heads,—the former including in 
Europe all the Latin and German tribes; the 
latter, the Slavonic, Magyar, Turkish, and some 
of the Romanee tribes of the South. In Asia, the 
Chinese, Hindoos, Arian Persians, Arabs eae 
and Tungusians, are all Oval Heads: all the rest 
are Broad Heads. The estimate of America is 
of course based on aborigines only; and in dy ae 
to them the opinion is advanced that the Oval 
Heads predominate; while all the rest, being 
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emigrants or their descendants, are Broad Heads. 
In Australasia the Broad and the Oval Heads 
are nearly divided. The same eminent ethnologist 

es another division of the human race, ac- 
cording to the facial angle, into Orthognathes and 
Prognathes,—the former with an erect face, the 
latter with protruding jaws and receding fore- 
heads, The excess of the latter is attributable 
to the population of Africa, which, although 
Ocal H must be classed entirely with the 
receding faces, the same as the dense population of 
China and tern Asia in general (Dieterici, 
‘Population of the World,’ quoted in ‘Evan- 
gelical Christendom,’ Sept., 1859). These are pro- 
minent features, characterizing great divisions of 
mankind, within which there may and will be, 
of course, some that _do not correspond to the 
general description. For, ‘even among ourselves’ 
says Pye Smith (‘Geology’), ‘we ly see re- 
markable diversities of configuration, affecting 
both bones and muscles, which have been pro- 
duced by mode of life, in both active and passive 
relations, and which give a very distinct char- 
acter to classes, families, and the inhabitants 
of particular districts. Among the natives of 
our own islands, and where there can no 
doubt of an unmixed pe ese descent, we meet 
with heads and faces whose forms, externally 
at least, approach to the Mongolian, ‘Negro, Hot- 
tentot, Patagonian and Australian; and in the 
blackest tribes of the heart of Africa are found 
heads whose fine proportions might vie with the 
Cireassian and Grecian specimens.’ 

But the circumstance that has furnished the 
most formidable objections amongst men of science 
against the unity of the race relates to the very 
marked ties in the negro, who is distin- 
guished externally by his woolly hair, short, crisp 
aud frizzly, like tufts of wool on the back of a 
sheep} thick lips, flat nose, receding rorehead; 
the general form of his skull, and the relative 
size of his limbs; the curvature of the legs, the 

rojection of the heel, the narrowness of the 
ereticad which is generally wrinkled; the thick- 
ness of the lower jaw, the edges of the maxillary 


bones, the comparative sharpness of the fingers, 
and disproportionate length of the web of the 
hand: also by his anatomical structure, his 


nervous system, several important muscles, and 
above all by a paint or colouring matter which 
imparts a black hue to his skin. This striking 
peculiarity may be thus explained. The cuticle 
or outer skin which covers the body, is divid 

by several thin layers from the acutely sensitive 
epidermis or true skin; and interposed between 
ice is an extremely soft, slippery substance, 
called the mucous membrane, which serves to 
line all the oot cavities, and discharge various 
important offices to the body. The colourin 

matter is diffused over this membrane, wit 

which it has no natural or necessary connection, 
—none at all except that of mere juxtaposition ; 
and this pigment, shining Leaps the scarf skin, 
is the cause of the diversity of colour in man- 
kind. Now this is entirely wanting in the white 
portion of the human race; and as it is found 
existing in the shady varieties—the negroes hav- 
ing it black, while the red, the tawny, and the 
copper-coloured people have it of their own 
respective hues—scientific men have regarded 
it as a peculiarity of structure, indicating an 
esselitial and specific distinction of races. Up 
to the highest antiquity to which historical re- 
cords go, negroes are found to have. existed, 
exhibiting the same characteristic form of features 
and blackness of skin that they do still, The 
plates in Champollion’s eu Egypte 
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show negroes that cannot be distinguished from 
those living in the present day; and cone of these 
very interesting representations have m de- 
monstrated to be coeval with Joseph; while a few 
of them, containing negroes’ portraits also, belong 
to a much earlier period—the eighth century 
after the flood.—‘The skin and the hair are b 
no means, it is alleged, the only things which 
distinguish the negro from the European even 
physically; and the difference is still greater 
mentally and morally. As rational beings, the 
negroes stand on the lowest grade of the intel- 
lectual scale, and are immeasurably inferior to 
the Europeans in the capacity for acquiring know- 
ledge. hese characteristics, it is maintained, 
are permanent; and, therefore, on the ground 
of physical peculiarities as well as intellectual 
inferiority, there is as good reason for classifying 
him as a distinct ies as there is for making 
the horse distinct from the ass or the zebra 
(Dr. Hunts Paper, British Association, Man- 
chester, Sept., 1863). ‘This conclusion is inad- 
mussible; for although, it must be allowed, there 
is a large poe of truth in the statements 
relative to the deep mental and moral debasement 
of the negroes in Central Africa, we have the 
irresistible logic of facts to prove that neither 
are their Sees characteristics unalterable, nor 
their minds incapable of elevation and improve- 
ment. The bodily peculiarities of the negro were 
most probably produced, increased, and stereo- 
typed by his residence in the torrid zone, for 
they are gradually modified by his removal to 
other parts of the world; although, from long and 
inveterate habit, they have obtained so tenacious 
a hold of his constitution, that the paternal type 
is unmistakably stamped even a his offspring 
born of a European mother. ‘What there was 
or now exists in the climate of intertropical 
Africa to give the inhabitants in the different 
localities of those regions such great peculiarity 
in the shape of the head, the expression of the 
countenance, and the structure of the hair, is 
just as difficult for us to conceive as for our 
eee to explain why, in the same country, 
the hog has become black—the sheep has lost 
its wool, and put on a covering of black hair—and 
the dog, as well as some breeds of pigs, have be- 
come naked,—or why it is that a variety of the 
common fowl (Gallus Moris) is not only black in 
colour, but has the comb, wattles, and skin dark 
urple, and the periosteum of the bones black. 
hen these phenomena in the lower animals 
shall have been fully accounted for by our 
opponents, they will have afforded us some lights 
by which we shall be enabled to explain the 
causes of difference in human forms and com- 
lexions’ (Smythe on the ‘Unity of the Huma 
Race’). Observation has proved that the thic 
woolly hair of the negro has been designed by 
Providence to protect his brain in an atmosphere 
perilous to all who are not acclimatized; and so 
effectual a defence does that natural covering 
afford, that he can sleep in a state of full ex- 
posure to the fierce rays of a tropical sun, that 
would prove fatal to a European. The same pur- 
pose is supposed to be contemplated, though it 
remains yet to be proved, by the black colouring 
matter that underlies the cuticle, preserving the 
surface of the skin from pane blistered by the 
sun, At the same time, the black variety is not 
so permanent as either the red or the olive,—the 
hues directly produced by the action of the sun’s 
colorific rays,—for the children of olive or copper- 
colo’ parents exhibit the parental hue from 
the moment of their birth; whereas, in the case 
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of blacks, it is six, eight, or ten months ere the 
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pigment is secreted. In some cases it is not 
secreted at all; and hence the strange anomaly of 
white negroes, which, though rare, are not un- 
known. It has been remarked that America 
affords a better development of the African race, 
even though they continue in a condition of ser- 
vitude; and we learn, on the high authority of 
Dr. Prichard, that in the third generation of 
those slaves who are regular residents in houses, 
many of the negro characteristics begin to dis- 
appear: the dep nose rises, the mouth and 
lips assume a moderate form, while the hair be- 
comes longer at each family gradation. What has 
been said regarding the physical peculiarities of 
the negro is still more mpphaePle to his mind. 
Born in a country where they do not uire to 
labour for supplying themselves with food, cloth- 
ing, or habitations, and living under a climate 
whose. enervating influence produces mental in- 
dolence and sensuality, there is no wonder that the 
negroes appear in astate of intellectual debasement 
which has been regarded as the indication of an in- 
ferior race. But proofs are abundant that the 
mind of the negro child is capable of a high 
degree of culture,—even children of the most 
degraded tribes, as in the case. of the little girl 
brought from Dahomey, and educated by our 

ueen; and it has been again and again tested, 
that placing a black child in the same school as 
a white child, the condition of their respective 
parents being similar, a coloured child * with 
the exception of arithmetic, make equal progress 
to the white child. In north Africa, as well as 
in other parts. of the world, where the negro 
suffers from no local prejudices, he takes his 
position with the more favoured races. The re- 
volted slaves of Haiti were capable of establishing 
@ regular government, and maintaining it before 
the whole world. The reports of Clapperton, 
Livingstone, and other travellers, lead us to be- 
lieve that; even amongst the negroes in the in- 
terior of Africa, an advanced degree of civilization 
has existed for ages. Four years ago several 
young Haitians were sent to France to be edu- 
cated at the Military College, and by the quick- 
ness of their parts, as well as the progress they 
made in their studies, attracted the marked 
attention of the emperor. In the Missionary 
Institution at Sierra Leone there aré negro youths. 
in the course of, being trained to be teachers an 
preachers to their countrymen, whose attainments 
in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Mathematics, English 
Literature and Theology would be. deemed re- 
spectable even in a Scotch or English university 
(‘ Missionary Register,’ Feb., 1853). There ap- 
pears, then, to be nothing either in the bodily or 
mental constitution -of the negro that betokens a 
difference, still-less an inferiority of race; for his 
chief characteristics are confined to some peculi- 
arities of form which are capable of being modified 
through time and a change of circumstances; and 
although his proper colour and cast of features 
are never wholly obliterated from his offsprin 
except by a long succession of intermixtures wit: 
persons of a fair complexion, the fact that such 
mixed marriages continue to be productive for 
generations, affords of itself the decisive test on 
which naturalists rely for proving identity of 
species, 

What has been said .in regard to the negro 
serves also to account for all the other varieties 
of mankind. Soil, food, employment, climate, 
extremes of heat and cold, morbid or hereditary 
affections, vices, manners and. customs ;—these, 
and some others—not perhaps so palpable or 
so well known—are the principal external agents 
that produce lacs ie human appearance; 
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and the peculiarity which they originated be- 
comes, from the same influences being continu- 
ously exerted through a long course of time, at 
length a distinct and permanent type. It is a 
natural law, familiarly exemplified in the horse, 
the dog, the sheep, and the hog, that any variety 
once introduced does not revert to the original 
form, but remains impressed on the animal na- 
ture, and gives rise to what cattle-dealers study 
to rear—a particular breed. The same law ob- 
taing in human nature. The physical appear- 
ance of man is first affected by the part of the 
world in which he becomes located. ch region 
exercises its modifying influence on the growth 
and complexion, and afterwards on the mental 
energies of its inhabitants, till their national 
character, cast as it were, through a long course of 
ages, into the same uniform mould, becomes so 
marked and permanently fixed that neither time 
nor the most adverse circumstances can produce 
any radicalchange. Thus, ‘it has been found that, 
in a very few generations, the fair European, of 
Shemetic or Japhetan becomes dark within 
the tropics, and ultimate ne in no very long 
ped as dark as the Cushites or Phutim. 
he descendants of Europeans in India, as shown 
by Bishop Heber in his ‘“‘ Narrative,” have totally 
changed their colour; and this fact is the same 
alike with regard to Persians, Greeks, Tartars, 
Turks, Arabs, and Portuguese. The- Portuguese 
who have been naturalized in the African colo- 
nies of their nation have become entirely black. 
And, though last not least, the Jew, that stand- 
ing adeno to the truth of Revelation, though 
continuing distinct and separate from all other 
nations, yet inhabiting nearly every country, as- 
sumes aeeely every hue which is characteristic of 
the ee man. In the plains of the Ganges he 
puts on the jet-black skin and crisped hair of the 
native Hindoo; in milder climes he wears: the 
natural dusky hue and dark hair of the inhabi- 
tant of Syria; and under the cooler sky of Po- 
land and Germany, assumes the light hair and 
fair ruddy complexion of the Anglo-Saxon. Nay, 
more, on the Malabar coast of Hindostan are 
two colonies of Jews, an old and a young colony, 
separated by colour. The elder colony are blac 
and the younger—dwelling in a town called 
Mattabheri—comparatively fair. .The difference 
is satisfactorily accounted for by the former 
having been subjected to the influence of the 
climate for a much longer period than the latter’ 
(Ragg and Smythe on the ‘Unity of the Human 
Race’). An eminent ae Wee of the present 
day has said, that ‘he had studied much the 
condition of the new world, and he found that 
remarkable varieties had come out in recent 
times. _If one looked at a native American 
when he walked through their streets, one 
would at once recognize him. Now, if a couple 
of centuries had produced so great a change in 
those who had ‘crossed the ‘Atlantic and lived 
in another climate, what might not 1,000 or 2,000 
years have done?’ (Professor Wilson, British As- 
sociation, Manchester, 1863.) And Sir Charles 
Lyell at the same meeting argued for the unity 
of the human race, on the ground that the an- 
tiquity of man allowed a sufficient period of time 
for all the changes to take place that had re- 
sulted in the existing diversities of mankind, 
It would lead into too large a field to show 
the same natural causes slowly operating, after 
the early dispersion and settlement of the na- 
tions, in producing and stereotyping their char- 
al Assumin 
brunette, as in the opinion of some eminen 


na’ ists, to have been the prototype of the 
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human race, it might be interesting to trace 


as 
far as possible, the shades of assimilation to that 
normal complexion, or of departure from the 
original hue, graduating according to distance 


from the cradle of humanity, together with the 
extraordinary contrasts of colour exhibited at 
the remotest ‘extremities, and produced by a 
combination of many causes. It would be found 
that, in radiating from the primitive centre in 
Western Asia, the whites are spread over 
Europe and the western regions (the classic word 

uropa means ‘white man’s land’). In the 
south-west of the original seat the Arabs and 
Abyssinians are dark; in the north-east the 
Turks hold an intermediate place between the 
Whites and Mongols; in the south and south- 
east the Chinese form a connecting link with 
the Whites, Hindoos, Mongols, and Malays; 
while in the depths of Central Africa, the 

ople living in an intertropical climate, amid 
inhospitable swamps, in the deepest mental as 
well as moral debasement, have assumed the 
extraordinary,—in some cases as in that of the 
Bosjesmans, the révolting, forms of negroes, and 
that the useful and domestic animals which are 
associated with mankind—the horse, the ass, the 
ox, the goat, the sheep, the hog, the dog, the 
cat, the hen—are also subject to similar vari- 
ations, under the climatic and other conditions 
of different regions. But this course of illus- 
tration our limits prevent us from pursuing, and 
we shall wind up this subject by briefly showing 
that, amid all the varieties of the human race, 
science affords clear and irresistible proofs, that 
the species is essentially one. 

1, Anatomical structure. Dr. Bachman (‘Unity 
of the Human Race’), after having shown at 
large that there is but one true species in the 
genus homo, sums up the various conclusions 

e has established in the following particulars:— 
‘That all the varieties show a complete corre- 
spondence in the number of the teeth, and in the 

additional bones in the body; that they 
are perfectly alike in the shedding of the teeth 
so different from other animals; that they all 
maintain the same erect attitude; that they 
per correspond in the articulation of the 
ead with the spinal column; that they all pos- 
sess two hands; that they all want the intermaxil- 
lary. bone; that they are all distinguished by 
teeth of equal length, by smooth skins on the 
bey, and heads covered with hair; that they 
all have the same number and arrangement of 
the muscles, the digestive, and all other organs; 
that they are endowed with organs of articulate 
speech, and a capacity of singing; that they are 
omnivorous, capable of living on all kinds of 
food, inhabiting every country, and living under 
every climate of the world; that they are more 
dependent in infancy and of slower growth than 
oeher animals; that they are subject to similar 
diseases; that the females have the same pecu- 
Narity of physical constitution, which differs 
from all other mammalia; that all the varieties 
are prolific with each other, have the same 
neried of gestation, and on an average produce 
the same number of offspring.’ j 

2. Ethnology. ‘An extensive field of en uiry,’ 
says Dr. Prichard PC Ereosnenes into the Physi- 
ological History of Man’), ‘is opened by the 
observation that traces exist, among the most 
distant African nations, of ancient connection 
with the Egyptians. The traces of animal-wor- 
ship, the belief of its metempscyhosis; circum- 
cision, and a variety of observances—recorded by 
travellers among the Kaffirs, the native people 
of Madagascar, as nem as among tribes in 
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the western parts of Africa—are too exten- 
sively diffused, and occur in too many instances, 
to be attributed to accidental coincidence.’ The 
same eminent writer has proved the Eastern 
origin of the Celtic tribes. Captain Newbold 
shows that the cromlechs, kistraens of our Druid- 
ical ancestors, have been traced in the ancient 
rude sepulchres of India, Tartary, and Circassia 
(‘Transactions of Asiatic Society’). The man- 
ners and customs, especially the religious cus- 
toms, as well as the physical characteristics of 
the Assyrians as depicted on the sepulchres, 
show a connection, more or less close, with the 
Arabs, the later Babylonians, the Syrians, the 
Pheenicians, the Israelites; and the progress of 
ethnological research, in tracing the descent of 
the modern from ancient nations, and the affinity 
between the early races themselves, is gradually 
conducting us back to one central spot from 
whence the migration of the human race began. 

3. Philology. The researches in this department 
add a strong confirmation to the results obtained 
from physiology and archeology. Indeed, without 
the aid of philology, the testimony of the other 
two would have been less strong than it is; but 
this comes to complete the chain of proofs that 
mankind sprang from a common stock; for it 
shows that, endlessly ramified as the dialects of 
the world appear to be, they were derived from 
a very few parent stems. Nay, there is the 
strongest reason to expect that, in the further 

rosecution of ueguat studies, clear evidence will 

e furnished of the prevalence of one primitive 
language; and when it is considered that it is 
through the medium of articulate speech men 
give expression to their thoughts and feelings, this 
unity of utterance may be regarded as a demon- 
strative evidence of a community of nature in 
those who spoke it. 

4. History and the reports of travellers, such 
as Humboldt and others, show that all mankind 
throughout the world possess the same mental 
and moral characteristics, the same natural sensi- 
bilities, the same sense of dependence on high 
and invisible powers, the same fears arising from 
a latent sense of guilt, and the same capabilities 
of deriving comfort, peace, and elevated hope from 
the principles of true religion; so that, grouping 
all these things together, the common parentage 
of the human race may be inferred from the 
likeness of the inner as well as the outer. man; 
and the statement of the poet be regarded as 
distinguished not less by its scientific truth than 
its poetic beauty— 

‘One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.’ 


Thus we have found that all the sciences relating 
to the natural history of the human race accord. 
with the- tenor of the Mosaic record, and fur- 
nish independent vestinr AY confirmatory of the 
Scripture doctrine that ‘“‘God hath made of one 
blood all nations to dwell upon the face of the 
earth.” . ° * 
Institution of the Sabbath.—This subject, which 
was briefly adverted to in a preceding page (9) 
demands, fromits pre-eminent importance, a special 
and more extended notice. The Sabbath, though 
not one of the creation-days, is closely associated 
with the transactions of that primitive period ; 
and that the view of the sacred historian regarding 
its relative uses was coincident with the opinion 
of its importance just expressed, appears from the 
fact that, in his account of the seventh day, he 
employs a copiousness, or rather a redundancy of 
expression, in striking contrast with the extremo 
conciseness that characterizes the rest of his nar- 
The word ‘Sabbath,’ indeed, does not 
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occur in our version, nor does the passage that 
alludes to it (ii. 2, 3) seem. to bear the form of a 
command or statute, binding man to observe it; 
but both ideas are distinctly conveyed in the ori- 
ginal text; and it may be expedient to establish 
this assertion by proof, in order to exhibit the 
true character and claims of an institution which, 
from its divine origin and the rank it holds 
amongst the primordial boiler pe dae of the world, 
must be recognized as a law of nature no less than 
an ordinance of religion. Qn entering into this 
investigation, we may premise that the terms in 
which the subject is introduced into the Mosaic 
narrative have been thought to imply that a part 
of the creative work was performed on the seventh 
day. Such a statement being at variance with the 
uniform declarations of Scripture, some commen- 
tators have advocated the propriety of substitut- 
ing “the sixth” for “the seventh” day, which is 
the reading followed in the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
as well as in the Sodirps sanae and Syriac versions ; 
but as this alteration of the text is not warran 

by the authority of ancient Hebrew MSS., and 
was manifestly adopted for the purpose of avoid- 
ing an apparent inconsistency, others have a sae 
posed a simpler ‘method of removing the difficulty, 
which consists either in rendering the verb as a 
pluperfect, ‘‘on the seventh day God had ended,” 
or in considering “‘ended” as equivalent to ‘de- 
clared that He had ended.’ These interpretations, 
though somewhat strained, are both admissible, as 
they convey the sense of the But the 
simple and natural construction of the words is 
the best—viz., that God was pleased, for impor- 
tant reasons, to extend the processes of creation 
over six aye, till the time was close upon the 
confines of the seventh day, and then, when it had 
actually commenced, He coe the work to an 
end: ‘the completion,’ as Keil remarks, ‘con: 
sisting ey ge y in the cessation of the creating 
work, an itively in the blessing and sanctifi- 
cation of the seventh day.’ and he rested— 
[Hebrew, naz*)} The primary idea expressed by 
this word, according to Gesenins,is that of stand- 
ing or sitting still to rest from labour; and hence 
the derivation of “Sabbath,” a term of which 
—although the fathers of the Christian Church 
generally considered tare Lactantius informs us, 
to come from the Hebrew numeral for seve 
which it resembles in sound—the most direct a 
nat source undoubtedly is the verb nay, 


which, like two kindred expressions used else- | P&™ 


where in the same connection (Exod. xx. 115 
xxxi. 17), signifies the repose and refreshment of 
rest, It 13 a strong expression, used in the anthro- 
pomorphic i tan which so largely Gabler the 
early books of the Bible, and according to which 
the thoughts, affections, and infirmities of huma- 
nity are ascribed to the Divine Being. In the 
narrative of the creation, particularly, He is repre- 
sented as an artist engaged in the execution of 
specific work, surveying it from time to time with 
feelings of interest and complacent satisfaction, as 
it Pecgresertely advanced to His ideal standard; 
and at last, on the completion of His plan, after a 
pees of continuous exertions, resting from His 
labours. This style of description was adopted 
in condescending accommodation to the capa- 
cities of a rude and simple people. The idea of 
*‘reat,” if applied to God in a literal sense, would 
be altogether rgeel’ ae! 3 it is not only derogatory 
to His divine perfections to impute weariness 


or ee to Him (Isa, xl. 28), but it is false 
to say that He ceased from working, for constant, 
unrelaxing activity is one of the essential attri- 


butes of His character (John v. 17). He has never 
intermitted the course of Elis providential govern: 
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ment in this world, and He is in all probability 
incessantly occupied in the formation of uew 
worlds throughout the realms of space, as well 
as in the preservation and government of those 
already existing. But if the word “rested” 
means, as it appears from the context to do, that 
God ceased from the exertion of His creative 
powers—from those processes of reorganization 
which He had carried on at the commencement of 
the present mundane system—it is both ann 
priate and true, as, upon the completion of that 
work, He ceased to produce anything new in 
the world. Further, the word: “‘rested” conveys 
the idea of satisfactiow; and in this respect also 
it is appropriate and true that God rejoices in 
the parks which He has made (Ps. civ. 31). He 
had come forth, as it were, from the secret of 
His pavilion, to superintend the formation of a 
world distinct from Himself; and, having com- 
pleted the execution of that work, He retired 
into the happy rest of His own eternal blissful 
existence: withdrew, not as the heathen su 
ed, to relinquish all interest in the world He 
kat made, but to enjoy, with divine complacency, 
the s le of His various works proceeding 
according to the i and in the harmonious 
system which He established. This is the 
rest which He is represented as taking, and which 
has, with adorable condescension, been recorded 
for our typical instruction, that we may learn 
from as our model and example, the im- 
palaey duty of letting periods of labour be fol- 
wed by intervals of repose. 

The “rest” of God was followed by the blessing 
and sanctification of the seventh day. Such an 
honour was not conferred on any of the preceding 
six ears; and as it is impossible to conceive in 
what this peculiar distinction put upon the seventh 
day consisted, except in making it a season for the 
bestowment on man of some important benefits 
suited to his exalted nature and destiny, we 
must suppose that, when ‘* God blessed and sanc- 
titied the seventh day,” He declared His ious 
hoe of marking that day by the tokens of 

best and most valuable gifts, and by such 
communication of benign ard ports influences 
from ‘above as would encircle the Sabbath with a 
halo of holiness. But while God, on His part, 
thus honoured the Sabbath, by. deme for that 
season the richest manifestations of His ) 
and love, He designed that it should alae. tas 
consecrated on the part of man to the 
purposes of religious meditation and Divine wor- 
ship;-and that this object was specially compre- 
hended in the original blessing and sanctification 
of the seventh day, will be seen by the following 
exegesis of the Hebrow words, ‘The verb [733} 
carries with it a double idea—that of blessing, 
and also of worshipping in the particular manner 
of bowing on the knees: These two senses may 
be united when spoken of man, though the first 
only can be understood when contined to God. 
{Now, this verb, 330, may here be better taken in 


Hipbil than in Piel; and, from the well-known 
power of that conjugation, to order to do a thing, 
will signify, “God ordered him to bless and wor- 
ship by adoration.” ny may be rendered upor 
(Noldius, Concord., sign. 10), and w7p_ being also 
considered in the..same conjugation, “ordered 
to sanctify, or set apart for sacred uses,” the 
Whole clause run thus: “And God rested 
on the seventh day from all His work which 
He had made; and God commanded (man) 
to bless and worship on the seventh day, an 

ordered (him) to sanctify ria It thus appears, 
from the original text, that the worda were 
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given in the form of a command from God to 
Adam; and the design of it was to secure, not 
only one day of rest and holiness (it being im- 

ossible that Adam could be said to rest when 

e had not yet begun to work), but the periodical 
and continued observation of a day excepted 
from labour and devoted to sacred employments’ 
(Kennicott). This passage we regard as the magna 
charta of the Sabbath, and as clearly establish- 
ing the fact that its institution was coeval with 
the creation of man. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that a few eminent writers, both in ancient 
and modern times, have taken a different view, 
conceiving the introduction of the subject in this 
early portion of Genesis to be merely proleptical 
or anticipatory. Some of them consider the 
whole account of the six days’ work of creation 
to be a poetical device, framed for the purpose of 
investing the Sabbath with a high and venerable 
character, adapted to the notions and feelings of 
the Israelites;—an opinion which, having men- 
tioned, we dismiss as unworthy of a serious 
refutation: while others, assuming the law to 
have been promulgated before the composition 
of this opening history, maintain that the sacred 
writer must have looked upon the Sabbath from 
the standpoint of the Sinaitic legislation, and 
made only a passing allusion to it in connection 
with the narrative of the creation. Paley and 
Hengstenberg are the most influential writers 
who, in our times, have supported this view. The 
former says: ‘As the seventh day was erected 
into a Sabbath on account of God’s resting upon 
that day from the work of the creation, it was 
natural in the historian, when he had related the 
history of the creation, to add, “‘and God blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it: because that 
in it he had rested from all his work which he 
had created and made;” although tho blessing 
and sanctification, 7. ¢., the religious distinction 


and appropriation of that day, were not actually | it was one of the most sacred and 


made till many ages afterwards, The words do 
not assert that God then ‘blessed and sanctified” 
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ness (Exod. xvi. 23), where the ordinance seems to 
have had its birth. We shall afterwards show, in 
our exposition of that;passage, as well as of the others 
previously referred to upon which this argument 
1s founded, that the objectors have entirely mis- 
construed their language, which bears a very 
different meaning from that which has been at- 
tached to. it; that, in fact, there is no institution 
of the Sabbath indicated in any part of the 
words; and if not in these words, there is no 
other intermediate place, between Gen. ii. 3 and 
Exod. xx. 11, which can with any show of reason 
be appealed to for that purpose; so that the Sab- 
bath spoken of in that passage must have been 
the original institution appointed in the time of 
Adatn. Meanwhile we remark that, in these 
brief and fragmentary annals of the ‘primitive 
age, many things are but cursorily noticed or 
entirely omitted; and that their silence, there- 
fore, respecting any established institution can 
be no proof of its non-existence, as is conclusively 
established by the fact that there is no reference 
to the rite of circumcision, the distinctive badge 
of the Abrahamic family, from Jacob to Moses, 
and from the entrance of the chosen people into 
the promised land, with the exception of a me- 
taphorical allusion in the prophecies of Jeremiah 
(iv. 4); no other notice of it, and no account of 
its actual observance, from the time of the occu- 
ent of Canaan till the birth of John the 
Baptist--a period of 1,500 years. A similar silence 
is maintained, not only in reference to sacritice, 
which, although practised by the members of the 
first family immediately after the fall, is never 
alluded to during the protracted interval of 1,500, 
or, according to some, of 2,000 years, from the 
death of Abel till the flood; but in regard to 
the Sabbath itself, which, from the death of 
Moses till the death of David, a space of nearly 
500 years, is never mentioned at all, although 
honoured of 
And, surely, 
truth to 


the national institutions of Israel. 
if it would be a violation of historical 


the seventh day, but that He “ blessed and sanc- | allege, from the absence. of all allusion to those 


titied it” for that reason: and if any ask why the 
Sabbath, or sanctification of the seventh day, was 
then mentioned, if it was not then appointed, the 
answer is at hand: the order of connection, and 
not of time, introduced the mention of the Sab- 
bath in the history of the subject it was ordained 
to commemorate’ (‘Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy’). This interpretation, he thinks, is strongly 
supported by two sages of Scripture (Neh. 
ix. 12-14; Ezek. xx. iret But_ surely every 
intelligent reader must feel that. Paley’s view is 
a forced, unnatural construction ; that it does 
the greatest violence to the onward course of the 
narrative by maintaining that, without any pre- 
paratory notice, the historian suddenly stopped, 
and went out of his way, to advert to an institu- 
tion which did not originate till 2,500 years after- 
wards. The apparent continuity of the narrative, 
the institution of the observance in connection 
with God’s resting on the seventh day which it 
was designed to commemorate, and the record: of 
the appointment in the past tense as contem- 
porary with the other associated transactions,—all 
point so clearly and strongly to the era of crea- 
tion, that no person, but one whose mind was 
Ww by the mfluence of a preconceived theory, 
could have fallen into so great an error in chrono- 
logy. But it is further urged, as an objection to 
the alleged existence of a primeval Sabbath, that 
there is not a solitary instance of its observance 
during the whole course of the patriarchal his- 
tory, and that the first mention of it occurs 
during the Israelites’ Jompey through the wilder- 


ordinances in thesacred history, that they had fallen 
into desuetude, or were become entirely abolished 
during lengthened periods amon the chosen 
people, it is equally unwarrantable to apply this 
rule of judgment to the earliest portion of that 
history which, from its greater. conciseness, is 
necessarily barren of details. But although no 
circumstantial accounts are given, there are dis- 
tinct traces of the existence of a primeval Sab- 
bath, and those traces are found in passages so 
numerous, and suggested by events so casually 
mentioned, as to constitute a body of irresistible 
evidence that the patriarchs not only knew, but 
observed with religious solemnity the Sabbatic 
institution. The first recorded act of worship, 
though described as performed on an undefined 
occasion, “in process of time”—Heb., ‘at the end 
of days’—is considered by many as done on some 
anniversary Sabbath (see on ch. iv. 3: cf. the patri- 
archal book of Job i. 6; ii. 1, where, in both places, 
the Hebrew text has the definite article, the day): 
and the custom of reckoning by sevens, which 
appears so eran in the narrative of the 
flood (vii. 1, 4; viii. 10, 12, 15, 20); of the nuptial 
festivities of Jacob (xxix. 27); and of his mourning 
ceremonial (1. 13);—all of them being probably 
terminated by the arrival of the Sabbath: the 
commendation bestowed upon Abraham for keep- 
ing the Divine commandments and statutes (xxvi. 
5), which, according to Selden, the Jewish writers 
are unanimously of opinion included the Sabbath : 
—these, and various other incidents of s similar 
kind, are, in so rapid and concise a history, preg: 
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nant with meaning, and seem very plainly to show 
that the patriarchs hallowed the Sabbath as a 
day of religious observance—without, however, 
the peculiarities afterwards attached to it by the 
Jewish law. In fact, it is impossible to account 
for this septenary division of time that obtained 
amongst the early patriarchs in any other way 
than by tracing its origin to the institution of a 
primeval Sabbath ; and, assuming that to be the 
case, it must have commenced the wee': in the 
patriarchal age. ‘The case,’ says Kennicoii, ‘seems 
to be this. At the finishing of the creation God 
“blessed and sanctified the seventh day”—this 
seventh day, being the firat day of Adam’s life, 
was consecrated by way of first-fruits to God; 
and therefore Adam may reasonably be supposed 
to have begun his computation of the days of 
the week with the first whcle day of his existence. 
Thus the Sabbath became the first day of the 
week. But when mankind fell from the worship 
of the true God they first substituted the wor- 
ship of the sun in his place; and prese: ving the 
same weekly day of worship, but devoting it to 
the sun, the Sabbath was thence called Sunday. 
For that Sunday was originally the first day of 
the week, and is so still in the East, is proved by 
Selden (“Jus Nature et Gentium”). Thus the 
Sabbath of the patriarchs continued to be the 
jirst day of the week till the Exodus’ (see on 
Exod. xii. 41; xvi. 28). 

The hebdomadal arrangement which, from the 
first families of mankind, spread with the increas- 
ing population throughout the world, furnishes 
incontestable evidence of the primeval institution 
of the Sabbath. All other divisions of time have 
been founded upon observation o° the heavenl 

dies. The rise and setting of the sun, wit 
his return to the same meridian, forms the natural 
day; the varying phases of the moon determine 
the measure of a month; and the revolution which 
the sun makes, or appears to make, in his motion 
through the fixed stars, constitutes that larger 
period of time which is called a year. The alter- 
nations of light and darkness, the vicissitudes 
and peculiar phenomena of the seasons, have 
given rise to the method of computation by days 
and months, by winter and spring, summer and 
autumn; and there have been no people known 
to be so low in the intellectual or social scale as 
to be unacquainted with these obvious modes of 
reckoning. But no such natural origin can be 
assigned to the division by weeks; and yet the 
septenary division of time was both early‘and 
very extensively prevalent. For it ob ined 
amongst nations and tribes situated in opposite 
hemispheres, and having no communication’ with 
each other within historic periods. As we learn 
from Wilkinson, it exis in t, amongst 
all the Semitic nations as well as India, and the 
south of Asia as well as the north of Europe 
(Ravwlinson’s ‘Herod’). “hence did evch an 
arbitrary practice arise? ilxpericnce might have 
dictated the necessity or convenience of haying 
some smaller measure of time intermediate be- 
tween a month and a day, and temporary or local 
circumstances might have given rise amongst some 
people to a particular arrangement of days within 
their own territory; but a merely accidental or 
arbitrary division of time could never have been 
adopted into general use; and the wonder still 
remains, how the hebdomadal arrangement, the 
custom of reckoning by Periods of seven days, 
became so wide-spread, when jt has no obvious 
foundation in nature. To have divided the 
month into groups of five days, as was done in 
the island of Java, might have been recommended 
by its convenience in d‘ oe the year without 
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a fraction; or into collections of ten days, which 
would have been still more practicable, from the 
early and almost universal adoption of the d 
system of numeration. And this latter plan was 
actually tried in modern times by the leaders 
of the French Revolution, who, in pursuin _their 
favourite policy of abolishing the Popish holidays, 
and the Sabbath along with these, attempted to 
remodei the calendar by introducing the system 
of decades, or arranging time into periods of ten 
days. But even that appar oe method 
of notation would not stand. e Sabbatic institu- 
tion was found resting on too solid and deep- 
seated a basis to be undermined by the theories 
and efforts of infidel philosophers; and, after a 
short-lived experiment, they were compelled to 
return to the old system of eee | by weeks 
of seven days—a system which, although their 
poner repudiated as having no apparent 
oundation in nature, they could not, even in 
the country whose whole political order they 
subverted, succeed in exploding. This is a 
remarkable fact, and on natural principles in- 
explicable; for, a lunar month being twenty-nine 
anal a half days, a week of seven days is not the 
aliquot part either of a month or a year, nor, in 
fact, the multiple of any number. ‘It is,’ as one 
has remarked, ‘merely the proximate quarter of 
a lunation; and while we might suppose that 
some one tribe or nation would be satisfied with 
such a rude approximation, the improbable thing 
is that a great number of nations should have 
done so without a common derivation’ (‘ Bib. 
Sacra,’ April, 1863). nd : . 

‘Some have traced the origin of this ancient and 
extensive practice of oy Sore by periods of 
seven days—distinguished by Laplace, Bailly, and 
others, as the oldest monument of astronomi 
science—to the early observation of the heavenly 
bodies, and to the heathen custom of designating 
each of the great planets by the names of their 
deities: thus they called one the day of the Sun, 
another the day of the Moon, of Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, &c. But such a method of designating 
the days of the week was not universal, as it 
would have been if the weekly Bcc of days had 
arisen from the planets. Jews, Arabians, Persians, 
ard other nations of the East, denominate the 
days of the week by their numerical order, as the 
first, the second, the third, &c. The Goths and 
our Saxon ancestors ed with the Greeks and 
Romans in assigning the first day to the Sun and 
the second to the Moon—doubtless because these 
luminaries were most conspicuous; but the other 
days they assigned to their gods and heroes, as 
fancy or accident suggested. Nor have we any 
reason to conclude either that their Tuisco, 
Wodin, and Thor were the same with the Roman 
Mars, Mercury, and Jupiter, or that they had the 
same, or even any relation, tothe planets. The 
character which the Goths gave to their Odin or 
Wodin was undoubtedly very different from that 
of the Roman Mercury. It must also be observed 
that the method of reckoning by weeks of days 
was more ancient than any knowledge of some of 
the planets, and especially more ancient than the 
absurdities of judicial astrology, which seems to 
have been the occasion of fixing a relation between 
certain planets and days. Nay, it would appear 
that previously to this distribution of days among 
whey ets or gods by astrologers, they found the 
weekly period of seven days so established that 
they could-not alter it, otherwise they would have 
accoffimodated the other gods of the higher order 
with a day—at least they would have formed a 
cycle of eight days, in order to have one for the 


mother of all the gods, the planet Earth, Tellus, 
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e,’ Dec., 1 
Thus all the various sources—philosophical, 
astronomical, and mythological—to which the 
ancient and almost universal custom of dividing 
time by periods of seven days is ascribed, hav- 
ing been demonstrated to be insufficient to ac- 
lishment of this artificial 


count for the estab 
method of computation—the only alternative 
that remains is to appeal to the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation, which, by recording the 
institution of the Sabbath, affords a clear 
and satisfactory solution of the problem. The 
appointment of that day of sacred observance, 
being coeval with the commencement of the hu- 
man economy, originated the habit of calculating 
by the periodic recurrence of the seventh day. 

or if was an institution given to all mankind— 
not to one age or to one class of men, but to the 
original pair; and a traditional knowledge of it 
being preserved in the minds of their descendants, 
was carried with them into all the various coun- 
tries of their dispersion. But, in proportion as 
men d from the knowledge and worship of 
the true God, ey lost the inowial © of the Sab- 
bath; while, at the same time, through the influ- 
ence of long-established custom, the system of 
weekly chips (pa into periods of seven days 
still continued to prevail. 

The Sabbath, «Paine made for man,” and insti- 
tuted for his berefit in the days of his primeval 
innocence, was intended to be a blessing; and all 
observation, as well as rience, has shown that 
the regular observance of it-is calculated to exer- 
cise the most beneficial influence on the whole 
condition of man—his physical and mental, as well 
as moral, nature. oe of all theological 
considerations, and judging solely from thé analo- 

of the Divine procedure in nature, it is evident 
that to regard the commandment of the Sabbath 
merely as a positive enactment, is to take too 
narrow a view of the subject, and to be insensible 
to the important place it was destined to occupy 
in the economy of human life. Science has de- 
monstrated that the institution rests on a basis of 
natural law, and that the wilful or habitual breach 
of that law. brings, sooner or later, severe, some- 
times sudden, punishment Ls the tran: r, 
by the snapping asunder of the cords of life, or an 
eclipse of the ight of reason. Moreover, the re- 
searches of the most eminent pa ts have 
brought them to the conclusion that the human 
constitution has been framed on the principle of a 
seventh portion of time being dedicated to the 
emer of repose; and that the man who faith- 
fully gives to his body its. weekly interval of rest. 
and to his mind a relaxation from the pressure of 
worldly pursuits and cares, is the better fitted for 
resuming, with new zest and fresh vigour, the 
duties of the ensuing week. In a medical point 
of view, then, the Sabbath forms — of. the 
remedial system of nature; and while the dark- 
ness of night affords a frequently recurring but 
brief alternation of rest from labour by inducing 
sleep, which has been called justly, in a certain 


adequate 


com tion to the physical and mental powers 
jaded or exha’ v4 continuous exertions 
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vital energies, conducive to longevity, and, so 
far from ing a troublesome and inexpedient 
suspension of labour, a powerful auxiliary, by its 
ameliorating influence, in stimulating to a vigor- 
ous and persevering resumption of worldly duties. 
_ The institution of the Sabbath is of still higher 
importance to man by affording him a periodical 
season for withdrawing from the engrossing scenes 
of the outer world to attend to the interests of his 
higher nature, and prepare for the enjoyment of 
that future state to which he is destined. Though 
naturally religious, and disposed by the original 
instincts of his. being to dedicate a portion of his 
time to the worship and service of his Creator, he 
was not left at liberty to determine at what season 
he should perform that sacred duty; but the 
authority of a positive commandment, united with 
the inborn sentiments of his moral nature, led him 
to consecrate ‘“‘the seventh day,” the first of his 
existence, to the honour of God. And this fixing 
of the time for religious worship from the first was 
an act of Divine wisdom; for, aad it been left to 
be appointed by the will or at the convenience of 
mankind, either the world would have ‘been a 
theatre of religious dissension, or religion would 
have been entirely extinguished in the contest. 
Human wisdom would have been incompetent to 
decide the just proportion of time that was due to 

, and human power to establish a uniformity 
of practice. But God was pleased at the com- 
mencement of man’s history to make known his 
will, by allowing him six days in continuous 
succession to carry on the necessary business of 
the world, while the Creator claims only “the 
seventh day” to be held sacred to Divine service ; 
and this appointment having been made at such 


an initial period must, from the reason of the 
thing, as Kennicott has observed, be commensurate 
and of equal continuance with the present nature 


of man. By affording a season of weekly recur- 
rence for reflecting on his relations to God—on the 
duties ‘of his present condition, and his prospects 
as a spiritual and immortal creature—an inestim- 
able boon has been conferred upon man. For in 
addition to the beneficial influence the Sabbath 
exerts upon his natural condition, it tends, by the 
calm, purifying, and elevating services that belong 
to it, to render him wiser and better. The Sabbath 
is the sun of the moral world, the mainspring of 
moral action, the handmaid of Christian faith and 

we Sate, weekly stage at which man pauses to 
Pais of the journey that still lies before him, 
to examine into the progress he has made Zion- 
ward, and to strengthen his views of ‘‘the better 
country” which has been promised him. In this 
view, for securing the means of religious improve- 
ment in the hearts of individuals, and directing 
their attention, at larly recurring intervals, to 
subjects of pious and solemn meditation—for pre- 
serving and diffusing the principles of sound 
i ligion throughout com- 
munities and nations, it was “‘made for ma,” 
and ap every way worthy of the wisdom and 
benevolence of Him who is “Lord of the Sab- 
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Concluding Remarks.—This chapter is unique in 
the literature of the world. Whence did Moses 
btain the cosmogony he has recorded in it, so 
ifferent in character, sublime simplicity, and 
orderly details from the puerile and absurd fic- 


|| tions of heathen mythology ?—Not from the lights 


of nature or reason; for, though these proclaim 
the eternal power and SMigtarel af the things 
which are made, they cannot how those 
things were made;—not from any human source; 
for man was not in existence, to_ have been a 

Nor was this 
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were created, in the day that the Lorp God made the earth and the |° «++ 


account of creation borrowed from Egyptian 
sources, to which, from his early residence in 
the land of Pharaoh, as well as from his rank 
and education, Moses must be presumed to have 
enjoyed the privilege of full and familiar access. 
The allegation is devoid of all evidence and 
probability, as must appear manifest to every 
reader who compares the paltry, degrading, 
and ill-assorted traditions of Egypt regarding 
the creation that have been preserved by Dio- 
dorus and. Plutarch, with the beautiful, majestic, 
and consistent record in Genesis, None but the 
Creator himself, or some. Pours messenger 
from heaven, could have given this information ; 
and therefore it is ‘‘ through faith we understand 
that the world was framed by the word of God” 
(Heb. xi. 3).—As to the form in which the chapter 
appears, the style assumed is the anthropomorphic 
method, which was adapted, in Epes condescen- 
sion, to the limited knowledge and the simple asso- 
ciations of comparatively uncultivated’ people. 
But it is not, as Hichhorn calls it, a birthday song 
of creation, composed to accompany the Hebrew 
dances at the anniversary festival of nature; it 
is not, as Knapp and others suppose, designed 
simply as a pictorial representation, exhibiting, in 
a succession of panoramic scenes, the leading de- 
partments of creation; it is tot, as Hugh Miller 
and Kurtz imagined, a series of visions that 

assed before the mind of Moses, as the events of 

uturity were at a later period submitted to the 
mental eyes of the prophess it is not a political 
device of the Hebrew legislator, concealed in the 
language of poetry and gure, accommodated to 
the views an pougicss of the Israelites, and de- 
signed to win them the more easily to embrace the 
doctrines he taught them regarding the unity of 
God and the- sanctification of a Sabbath; it is 
not the scientific theory of some Hebrew Des- 
cartes, as Goodwin asserts (‘ Essays and Reviews’); 
stillless is it 2 Hebrew myth, embodying, in a 
written form, the legendary tales which, ‘from an 
unknown antiquity, had been floating in the 
popular traditions of Israel. The chapter, in 
whatever way the information was obtained (see 
Introduction), stands as a record of facts, a 
veritable narrative of rea] events; and they who 
regard it in any one of the various literary 
forms that have been just alluded to, escape 
from some difficulties ; but they destroy the his- 
toric basis of religion, and in reducing these 
early annals to the character of allegory or myth, 
leave us entirely without any solid foundation on 
which faith can rest. Accepting it, then, as a nar- 
rative of stupendous acts of creative power and 
wisdom transagted long before the historic period, 
and described on the testimony of a self-revealing 
Divinity, the tire¢ thing in the record that strikes 
the intelligent and reflecting reader is the evi- 
dence of God’s direct superintendence of the work. 
It tells us that there was a commencement 
of the present system of things—for matter did 
not exist from éternity; and that the material 
fabric of the world did not assume the order and 
arrangement it now exhibits by the development 
of natural law, nor its various tenants spring into 
being by spontaneous generation; for the narra- 
tive represents God as the originator of the uni- 
verse, bringing this world, which is the principal 
subject of it, to a completion. by a successive 
series of divine interpositions. It tells us, further, 
that there was a regular order observed in the pro- 
ceases of teller i preceding auimals 


—and a progress from the lower to the higher, by 
the introduction of new and more perfectly organ- 
ized species, till man at-length was created, the last 
of the series. The sacred character of the history 
is very strikingly manifested by the fact that the 
inspired writer bestows only a single transient 
notice on departments of physical nature, with the 
elucidation of which volumes and cyclopediay have 
been filled; and does not enter into any details till 
he comes to view man placed in his probationary 
state. Difficulties may have been, and still are 
felt, in the interpretation of the Mosaic narrative of 
Creation; but they have been greatly diminished 
by the discoveries of modern science, and we may 
hope to be in sti]l more favourable circumstances 
for removing the remaining obscurities of this 
archaic history by the progressive advancement of 
knowledge. We have seen that the works of na- 
ture have already shed interesting and important 
light on many of the declarations of the Word. 
Believing, as we do, that both have proceeded 
from the same Divine Author, it would ill become 
us to shrink from an investigation of the one, from 
any unworthy suspicion or pusillanimous dread 
that the facts discovered may tend to obscure the 
evidences or weaken the authority of the other. 
Let both be studied on their own respective 
pound, and we may rest assured that they will be 
ound in perfect ce dpinaiebe nay, that the more 
we advance in a right interpretation of the volume 
of nature, the more will it be found to accord with 
a right interpretation of the volume of grace. 
4-7.—THE ForMATION oF Man.—4& These are 
the generations of the heavens and of the earth. 
The Hebrew [nin>in] means generations, descents, 
lineage; and hence, as the early history of all 
Oriental nations was derived chiefly from the 
genealogical records of tribes and families, the word 
came by a natural transition to signify the nar- 
rative of any one’s origin and pedigree. This 
secondary meaning it bears frequently in the book 
of Genesis, which, from the quarter where it was 
written, as well as from its being the most ancient 
document in the world, consists for the most part 
of a series of genealogical memoirs; and in the 
simple, artless structure of the composition, the 
several parts of the narrative are connected by: 
the formula, ‘‘These are the generations,” which 
here, and in nine other passages (v.-vi. 8; vi. 9-ix. 
4; x.-xi. 9; xi 10-26; xi, 27-xxv. 11; xxv. 12-18; 
xxxv. 19-xxxvi.; xxxvii.; xxxviii.-l.), stands at 
the commencement of a new section. The precise 
relation, however, which in the present passage 
it bears to the context has been a subject of much 
difference of opinion. By some it is considered 
to be (asin Lev. vii. 37; xi. 4I) a codicil to the 
preceding chapter ; and this opinion is founded on 
the following amongst other reasons: that there is 
no mention in the ensuing record of the creation 
of the heazens, while the first clause of the verse 
seems to be a verbatim repetition of ch. i. 1; and 
also, that amongst the various readings of the Sep- 
tuagint the word rendered ‘‘ Lord” is omitted in 
some MSS. _ But others, with whose views we 
coincide, maintain that the formula, ‘These are 
the generations,” never has a retrospective effect, 
but invariably serves as an introduction to the 
following section; and that, in addition to this 
consideration, the name of the Creator, who 
through the whole of the preceding passage was 
called simply “God,” but here ‘‘the Lord God,” 
is not an interpolation, there being no ground 
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for such an assertion. In the first clause of the 
verse, “the heavens and the earth” denote all 
ereated objects—the universe, which originated 
from the creative power of God; in the last 
clause, ‘‘the earth and the heavens”—a peculiar 
hrase which occurs only, in one other passage 
Ps. exlviii. 13)—signify this world and the visible 
heavens in relation toit. 5. every plant of the 
field before it was in the earth, &c. It is diffi- 
cult to discover what is the exact import of this 
statement, as it stands; for it may convey the idea 
either that all the various omnes of the vege- 
table kingdom were brought into being at first in 
full maturity, or thatthe embryo germs, the seminal 
rinciples only, were laid in the earth by the 
Jreator, who left them to spring up into the 
development of their several natures and pro- 
perties according to the established laws of vege- 
tation. But the truth is, there is no room for 
ppetitatios upon the subject, as the meaning of 
the sacred historian, which is rather. obscurely 
and confusedly given in the English versign, is, 
when rightly brought out from the original text, 
both clear and definite. According to a well- 
known rule of Hebrew grammar [55], every, fol- 
lowed by a negative, produces the sense of none 
(cf. Exod. xx. 10, ‘Thou shalt not do every 
work ’= ‘Thou shalt do no work,’ Matt. xxiv. 
22, ‘All flesh would not be saved’=‘No flesh 
would be saved’);—so that, according to this 
i “every plant of the 
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eld before it was in the earth” means ‘no 
plant of the field was yet in the earth.’ More. 


over, the proper meaning of the word [D7] 
rendered “before,” is ‘not yet’ (cf. Gen. xxvii: 
4, ‘‘before I die”—lit., ‘while I shall not yet die; 
Exod. xii. 34, “‘ before it was leavened” —lit. “while 
it was not yet leavened ;} also Exod. x. 7; Josh. ii. 
8; 1 Sam. ii. 3; Isa. lxv. 24). If, then, we regard 
the title or superscription prefixed to this section 
as ending at the word “‘created,” conformably to 
the ing in the Septuagint version, and the 
second section as beginning with the words ‘‘in 
the day,” the whole passage, as rendered by 
Rosenmiiller, De Wette, T'uch, and others, will 
stand thus: ‘These are the generations of the 
heavens and the earth, when they were created. 
In the day when the Lord God made earth and 
heaven, then no plant of the field was yet in the 
earth, and no herb of the field yet grew,’ &e. 
In entering upon this section, it is necessary to ad- 
vert to the opinion entertained in certain quarters, 
that it contains a separate and totally different 
account of creation from that which is given in the 
opening chapter. Thus Bunsen speaks of the 
‘ Tonbia account of creation’ (‘ Egypt’s Place’), con- 
sidering the two narratives as compiled from inde- 
pendent sources of information, which cannot be 
treated as an originally connected narrative ; while 
the Rationalistic critics in Germany, and various 
writers amongst ourselves, such as Baden Powell, 
the anonymous authors of ‘Preadamite Man,’ 
and ‘The Genesis of the Earth and of Man,’ re- 
gard the details here given of man’s origin as 
the account of a younger branch of the human 
family, the elder race of the Adamites having 
either become extinct, or inhabiting another and 
a distant region of the world. But this opinion 
rests on no solid basis of truth; and sound criti- 
cism leads to a very different conclusion—viz., 
that the narrative contained in this chapter is 
additional and supplementary—an appendix tothe 
preceding account of peeations subjoined to fur- 
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herb of the field before it grew: for the “Lorp God had not caused it to 
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nish some details respecting ‘the formation of the 
first pair and their pomevel abode, which it was 
not consistent with the nee of that general record 
to give. That the supply of such 

the sole purpose contemplated by the insertion of 
this consecutive section is proved by a variety 
of considerations :—(1.) Philological reasons. The 
title [nnn], as has been already shown, denotes, 


not the origin, but the historical development, of 
man. Accordingly he is spoken of as the man, 
previously mentioned as having been created; we 
are instructed as to the manner in which his 
nature was formed; and in the description given 
of his aboriginal condition, we read, not of ‘the 
earth,’ but of “‘the field” and “the ground”— 
i. e., the alluvial soil which required cultivation— 
of the necessity there was for his labour to super- 
intend and promote the growth of vegetation, and 
of the domestic animals that were enlisted in his 
service, or had their habitat in his locality. (2.) 
The character and style of the narrative, There 
is no regard paid in it to the element of time, 
which must have been strictly observed had the 
object been to describe in order the successive 
acts of creation; for not only are the lower ani- 
mals mentioned in a very cursory manner, and, as 
will be afterwards shown, according to the Semi- 
tic style of narration, which was characterized by 
frequent repetition of what had been previously 
stated, but the creation of the woman, without 
whom it was “not good” for Adam to continue, 
must have taken place previous to the declaration 
of God, that all things which He had made was 
“very good,” as well as to the removal of both 
into the garden. The contents of this chapter are 
miscellaneous, and the arrangement of them seems 
to have been regulated Pye e nature and impor- 
tance of the matters on which minute details were 
necessary. (3.) The name given to the Creator. 
From the ‘beginning of this section He is called 
Lord God, and this name continues, with little 
variation, to be the designation sypbed to Him till 
the end of the third chapter. Now, these two 
words are not synonymous. They are perfectly 
distinct, and are the signs of different ideas. 
[ovnox, as has been already shown (ch. i. 1), is equi- 
valent to our word Deity.] It represents the 
Being who originated and sustains the universe 
who has power to punish as well as to bless; an 
it was applied by the heathen to any object of 
religious worship and reverence: whereas the 
Hebrew word, inaccurately rendered in our ver- 
sion ‘‘Lord,” from the «vptos of the Septuagint, 
is Jehovah, or rather Jahve, “‘the I am,” the 
appellation by which the God of Israel was 
specially distinguished. ‘ Elohim,’ says farrar 
Boe Lectures,’ 1862), ‘may be said to denote 
od in the abstract; and Jehovah (the Lord) de- 
scribes God in his concrete relation to mankind— 
the revealed Deity. Elohim was generic, and 
eould be applied to any object of worship; Jeho- 
vah was specific—the covenant-God of Israel. A 
really different moral conception was offered by 
Providence to the Hebrew mind through the em- 
ployment of these words,’—The combination, then, 
of thes¢ Divine names, so remarkable as the char- 
acteristic feature of a section which describes the 
personal relations of man to his Maker, was not 


articulars was 


‘an accidental circumstance, It was done deliber- 


ately, to serve an important purpose, and that 
urpose was to intimate the identity between the 
d who was the object of Israel’a worship and 
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%here went up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole face of the |? 0%* mist 


went up. 


ound. 
i - And the Lorp God formed man *9f the dust of the ground, and | *thedustete 


the God who was the Creator of al] things. The 
two names appear to be in apposition, and should 
be regarded as bearing the same import with what 
is more fully expressed. elsewhere, (Exod. ix. 30; 
Deut. xxxii. 30; Ps. xviii. 31; Isa. xliv 6, &c.) 

6. there went up a mist... and watered the 
whole face of the ground—Hebrew [7], ‘ vapour, 


mist, rising from the earth and forming clouds, so 
called because it surrounds the earth like a vail or 
covering’ (Gesenius’ ‘ Lexicon’). In the Septua- 
gint version it is rendered by mnyn, a fountain; 
and hence many of the old commentators consider 
that the ground was watered by flowing streams. 
But our translators have given the proper sense of 
the original term.—It has been said that this 
passage contains a description of the primitive 
state of the earth directly opposite to that given 
ch. i. 9, 10, where the earth is said to have been 
completely inundated, and consequently furnishes 
one of several proofs that the second chapter re- 
cords a different and later cosmogony. But the 
objection is completely groundless, as the two 
passages do not refer to the same thing. In the 
first chapter the dry land appesced, having just 
emerged from thé ocean; in the second, it is not 
the earth at large that is spoken of in contradis- 
tinction to the waters, but ‘‘the field,” the 
“‘oround,” which required rain to refresh it, and 
the-labour of man to till it, in order to foster the 

rowth of its produce, the cereals and fruit trees. 
rom which his subsistence was to be derived, and 
which, as. they do not spring up wild, required the 
care of an intelligent grower. Thus the unity of 
the Mosaic account of the creation is fully estab- 
lished, Whatever relation we consider the second 
section as bearing to the first,—whether we view 
both as originally composed by the sacred his- 
torian, or derived from separate and independent 
records previously existing (see Introdaction),— 
they were blended by him, under the direction of 
the Spirit of inspiration, into one connected and 
consistent whole. The second narrative was not 
needed to complete the first, which was a perfect 
record in itself, as a general history of creation; 
but designed to relate some additional particulars 
on things interesting and important to be known 
in the primeval state of man. The objects con- 
templated in the two narratives are entirely dif- 
ferent. The one is an, account of creation, the 
other a history of created things. The one forms 
the pedestal on which the Bible history that com- 
mences at this new paragraph is reared; and 
while [nin>jn] “generations” would have been a 
most improper superscription to a cosmogony, or 
record fee creation, it was the most suitable Tite 
to a history which purposed to describe the ear- 
liest abode, the catastrophe that led to the fall, 
and the immediate descendants, of the first pair. 
7. the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground. The Hebrew verb [7y"], to form, is used 
of a workman who carves statues in wood and 
metal, ar of a potter who moulds clay. It must be 
considered as used in the anthropomorphic style 
as applied to the Creator; but it is an appre riate 
term, as expressive of the artistic skill which is so 
surinaly played in the organic mechanism 
of the n irame, po9N9, not “man,” as in 
oar version, but ‘the man,’ from Mp7i¢7, the ground, 
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vegetable earth or mould; and hence arose the 
generic term Adam, denoting ‘ redness,’ or of “‘the 
earth, earthy”—a derivation much more natural 
than others which have been suggested and advo- 
cated. “py, dry earthy dust (cf. ch. iii, 19; Num. 


xxiii. 10), The truth of the statement made in 
this a ag has been demonstrated by science, 
which, by chemical analysis of the body of man, 
has found that its substance is composed of the 
Very same elements as the soil which forms the 
crust_of the earth and the limestone that lies 
imbedded in its bowels. Physiologists enumerate 
them as follows:—carbon, chlorine, phosphorus, 
fluorine, nitrogen, magnesium, silicum, alumin- 
ium, potassium, sodium, calcium, iron, manganese, 
titanium, oxygen, hydrogen. Some of these, in- 
deed, appear in very small proportions; bunt’ 
carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, constitute for 
the most part the soft tissues or fluids, while the 
bones or harder parts consist of calcium, the 
phosphate and carbonate of lime. Now, t 
statement of the origin and composition of: the 
human body, so level to the apprehensior of the 
simplest and rudest minds, yet in harmony with 
the most advanced philosophy, was of the greatest 
importance to be made, as it was calculated, and 
perhaps intended, to refute a notion which obtained 
most extensively amongst the ancient heathen, that 
men were indigenous: [avroxtovor, as the Greeks 
termed it]—z.e., had sprung up spontaneous) 
from the soil in every country they inhabi 
Here it is announced, on inspired authority, that 
the progenitor of the human race was not only 
created by a Divine Maker, but fashioned by Him 
in adaptation to the exalted place man was des- 
tined to occupy in the economy of nature. And 
what numberless evidences of wise and intelligent 
design does the fabric of the human body display? 
Look to its skeleton, and the framework of bones, of 
various shapes and sizes, so disposed and adjust- 
ed as not only to impart solidity to the corporeal 
structure, but to form a safe receptacle to the 
vital parts; whilst the arms and limbs, attached 
by ae like hinges, and the vast number of 
small bones which are placed at the extremities, 
conduce to flexibility and ease of motion, View 
it in its internal arrangements, and, besides the 

eshy portions which adhere to the bones, and 
the integument of skin which covers and adorns 
them, there are the muscular and nervous cords, 
the sanguineous and absorbent. vessels, which 
intersect the body like the meshes of a net, and 
respectively perform important functions, in re- 
pairing what.is waste, in forming the secretions 
and circulating the fluids which are necessary for 
open and lubrication, and in sustaining the 
whole system in healthiness and activity. Consider 
the mechanism with which it is provided for com- 
municating with external nature and mankind in 
the world around it; and there is the hand, that is 
of such indispensable utility for the purposes of 
personal convenience or industrial action, and on 
he structural fitness of which for prehensile ser- 
vices & treatise has been written; there is the eye, 
that is capable. of discerning objects whether near 
or remote, and of revealing the wonders of the 
ma universe; the ear, 


at t, Rccayipes Mei Git 
yariety of sound, forms the medium of holdin 
intercourse with friends, as well as receiving intel- 
ligence from instructors—of fing to us sweet 
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melodies that delight or soothe, as well as harsh 
notes that warn us of danger; and the other organs 
of sensation, which convey their several impressions 
to the head—which, placed, as it were, on the sum- 
mit of the edifice, surmounts the whole frame, as 
‘the dome of thought, the palace of the soul.’ In 
short, the erect form, betokening superior dignity ; 
the features of the countenance, expressive of in- 
telligence; the number, variety, and symmetry of 
the parts; the outer configuration, as well as the 
inner structure, of the body of man, with its 
complement of ligaments, canals, glands, and 
humours,—exhibit such a specimen of Almighty 
workmanship, that every reflecting person who 
contemplates it, must be forced to exclaim that 
**we are fearfully and wonderfully made.” At its 
first formation, however, the body of man, so 
exquisitely organized, was no more than a mass of 
inert matter, till the Lord God endowed it 
with vitality. and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life—lit., lives: but though in the 
plural form, it is commonly rendered ‘‘life” (cf. 
ch. iii. 14, 17; Job xxiv. 22), breath, wind, 
“breath of life,” the natural or organic life, as 
the phrase usually denotes (ch. vi. 17; vii. 15), 
and man became a living soul—lit., an animal 
of life (tf. v. 19; ch. i. 20, 24, 30; ix. 12, 15, 16, 
where the words are used in this sense); an 

hence Bishop Warburton paraphrases the pas- 
sage before us in the following manner:—‘ He 
breathed into this statue the breath of life, and 
the lump of clay became a living creature’ 
(‘Divine Legation’). Whatit was that was thus 
blown into the unconscious frame we do not 
know. Life in all its forms and degrves is a 
mysterious principle, which for centuries has 
baffled the earnest enquiries of physiologists, and, 
notwithstanding the great advances of science 
in the present day, is _as_ inscrutable as-,ever. 
We know something of life by its manifesta- 
tions and enjoyments, as well as by its opposite, 
death. But what is that subtle invisible element, 
which, when infused into an organized body like 
that of man, not only imparts health, sensation, 
and capacity of action, but gives to each organ and 
tissue the elective power of absorbing from the 
air, and from other foreign substancesy-whatever 
is suited for its own assimilation and nourishment, 
science cannot tell us, and revelation has not 
made known. We see the effects which life 
produces; but we must be content, perhaps for 
ever, to remain ignorant of both its nature and 
the mode of its operation.—We are not to conclude 
from the expression, “‘ breathed into his nostrils,” 
that the Creator literally performed this act; 
but respiration being the medium and sign of 
life, this phrase is used to show that man’s life 
étigeided? in a different way from his body; and 
that God by His immediate energy, described in 
the anthropomorphic style, imparted to the newly- 
formed creature that power of breathing which 
is essential to life; and hence it is added that 
in consequence of this communicated respirtion 
“‘man became a living soul”—i. e., a living crea- 
ture (1 Cor. xv. 45). But while this is undoubtedly, 
according to Scripture usage, the import of the lat- 
ter phrase—viz., that man was by a direct opera- 
tion of his Maker endowed with the natural life 


which vivified his clayey frame—it naturally occurs | 


to enquire whether this is all that is meant in this 

sage, and whether no indication is given here of 
what is distinctly taught in numerous passages 
of Scripture—a higher life possessed by man than 
the animal existence a has in common with the 
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brutes? The Hebrew word [222, animal or crea- 


ture] does also denote the soul, with its feelings 
and affections (cf. Ps. civ. 1; cxvi. 7; cxxxix. 14; 
exlvi. 1, &.); ["pY3], breath, is applied to signify 
the mind or spirit (Prov. xx. 27; the occurrence 
of [0%] dives, and the significant act of the Creator 
breathing into his nostrils—an act which is not 
recorded as having been done in bestowing organic 
life upon any of the inferior orders of creation, 
and which was repeated by Christ in the new 
creation of the soul (John xx. 22),—the use of 
such phraseology and such an act is very remark- 
able ; and therefore we sympathize with the views 
of. those interpreters who think the historian, 
without making here any express assertion of it 
See ch. i. 26), designed to intimate that the newly- 
ormed body of man was simultaneously animated 

an intelligent, immaterial, immortal spirit, 
‘When of all animated beings,’ says Graves, 
(‘Lectures on Pentateuch’), ‘it is asserted of man 
alone that God ‘‘breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a living soul,” 
we cannot much dissent from those commentators 
who conceive the breath of life, thus immediately 
derived from God, partook of the immortality of 
its divine Author, and that the living soul which 
man thus acquired deserved that title more emi, 
nently than the animating principle of any of 
the brute creation, all of which are described as 
formed with such different views, and sharing so 
inferior a degree of their Creators favour. This 
interpretation of the passage is supported by the 
most respectable authorities, ancient and modern. 
The Targums of Jonathan and Onkelos adopt it, 
and the Arabic version renders the words, ‘‘and 
Adam was made a rational soul;” thus showing 
how strongly these translators felt the reasonable- 
ness of distinguishing the principle of life in man 
and the inferior animals.’ Poole thinks that ‘the 
‘‘breath of lives” is designed to express the various 
kinds of life which the act of divine respiratzon 
may be said to communicate to us—viz. (1.) The 
natural life, as far as respects the nourishment 
and growth of the body ; (2.) The animal life, with 
respect to the power of sensation and locomotion; 
aed. in this respect, the language of the sacred 
historian strictly accords with the doctrine of 
modern physiology, that animals have two lives-— 
a vegetative life, which is involuntary, and whose 
centre is the heart—an animal life, which is volun- 
tary, and whose centre is the brain; (3.) The life 
of an intelligent being, with respect to reason and 
the other faculties of the soul. Most modern 
writers take the same view of the verse before 
us, including even Bishop Warburton, who, though 
he has so strenuously maintained that in all the 
legislation of Moses no intelligible hint of a future 
state is to be found, yet says on this passage, ‘ by 
the words ‘‘the breath of life,” and ‘‘a living soul,” 
which discriminate LIFE in man from LIFE in 
brutes, we are to understand not immateriality 
simply, but immortality, the continuance of life 
after the separation of the dualism, in virtue of 
man’s rationality, which, making him responsible 
for his actions, may, according to the different 
parts in God’s moral economy, require that sepa- 
rate existence. The passage which points out 
this difference is made to serve for an intro- 
duction to the history of the Maes gift of im- 
mortality. —And a better place for it cannot be 
conceived than that which teacheth us that 
the subject on whom this gift was bestowed 
is, by the immateriality of his physical nature, 
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capable of enjoying it, and by the freedom of 
his reasonable nature accountable for the abuse 
of it. So much is observed in honour of that 
exquisite knowledge with which the sacred his- 
torian was endowed. According to this interpre- 
tation, then, which is the Sag view of the pas- 
sage, man was formed immediately by the Creator, 
whence he is called ‘‘the son of God” (Luke iii. 
38), and made a compound being, consisting of 
body and soul. By the one he is connected with 
the inferior animals around him, while by the 
other he is the connecting link with higher orders 
of creation. Man thus formed was the natural 
head or progenitor of the whole human race, the 
father of all men who have been propagated ac- 
cording to the ordinary course of nature, and 
possess the same identical original substance of 
which his body was composed, with all its pecu- 
liar characteristics, from one generation to another. 
As man belongs to the sheet gio he, of course 
in that respect comes fully under the general 
category, and his body is propagated by the same 
law which regulates the transmission of that of 
other animals. But with regard to his ‘spirit,’ 
that immaterial part of his nature must be derived 
in a totally different manner; and accordingly all, 
except those who assert a perfect and inseparable 
identification of soul and body, believe either that 
the soul of every human being that comes into the 
world is separately created, or that it is propa- 
nae conformably to some mysterious, unknown 
aw, by which men are endowed with the power 
of transmitting their compound rational nature. 
Without doing more than simply alluding to the 
Platonizing views of Origen and other Fathers, and 
the wild notion of the Talmudists, that all souls 
had been created “tin the beginning,” and were 
lodged by God in a certain place, whence each 
one was taken out to inhabit the respective bodies 
of individuals, a controversy was begun-in the 
sixth century between the creational and trans- 
missional theories—i. e., whether souls were suc- 
cessively created by the direct power of God, 
or parents were endowed with the pipe of 
propagating their rational nature to their off- 
spring. The former view seems to be necessitated 
by the simple, indivisible, spiritual nature of 
the soul; while the latter only appears to har- 
monize with the doctrine of human corruption. 
‘All positive dogmatism,’ says Dr. Hodge (‘Prince- 
ton Review,’ April, 1860), ‘upon this subject is un- 
seemly and a _ It is a point on which the 
Church has always differed, and as to which the 
most profound have been the least confident. In 
the early Church Jerome was decidedly for crea- 
tion; Zertullian for Eetreniak: Augustine for 
creation, but with admission of difficulties on 
both sides which hé could not solve. The Augus- 
tinians of the middle ages were for creation; the 
Lufherans in general for propagation; the Re- 
formed or Calvinists almost in a body for creation. 
Such being the historical facts in the case, it 
would be an obvious impropriety to give a decided 
opinion.’ 

Tue GARDEN.—8. And the Lord God planted 
& garden. It is the dictate of nature for parents 
to provide for their offspring; and in like man- 
ner He who implanted this natural feeling in 
the human breast gave an example of its power 
and operation in directing His own_ paternal 
conduct; for immediately after “the Lord God 
had formed man out of the dust of the ground,” 
and had destined him '- occupy an important 


place in the economy of this world, He made a 
special provision for the support aud happi- 
ness of that creature who alone, of all its in- 
habitants, was the bearer of His image and the 
object of His peculiar interest and delight. 
Such a provision was absolutely necessary on 
the introduction of the first man into the 
world. Ever since the regular course of Provi- 
dence began to run, the human race, who are 
born in a state of helpless inability, enjoy in the 
tender care of their parents the benefit of natural 
guardians, and, during the preliminary years of 
their infancy and childhood, have not only their 
immediate wants supplied, but_they are made to 
go through a course of pagel education by 
which their faculties are deve Ate experience is 
acquired, and they are gradually fitted for as- 
suming in due time the responsibility of making 
an coins provision for themselves. But 
Adam had no natural parents to supply him with 
the means of support—no earthly predecessors to 
teach him the lessons of experience; and but for 
some special interposition on his behalf, he who of 
all earthly creatures was the noblest, would, 
wanting the instincts of the lower animals, have 
been the most helpless ; he who of all the human 
race had been most highly favoured in_ being 
brought into existence when nature was in her 
earliest state of rich and vigorous productiveness, 
would have been the poorest and most miserable, 
as not knowing what to do or where to turn, 
Although it is difficult to form an exact idea of 
Adam’s condition when he first started into life, 
he-was created ‘“‘a man” at first, and it is prob- 
ably not far from the truth to suppose that he 
possessed in full maturity all the powers of obser- 
vation and all the faculties of mind with which 
other men are slowly mpenee in their gradual 
progress to manhood. ut still, with all his 
powers and faculties fully developed, he was des- 
titute of knowledge aud experience both in the 
proper selection of his food, and in the perform- 
ance of the duties which the law of his nature 
imposed on him; and his happiness must have 
been frequently interrupted by a painful feeling 
of uncertainty, or in his bewilderment and ignor- 
ance he must have been led anrongs objects and 
scenes of peril, if a friendly hand had not pro- 
vided for his safety, by putting him in a de- 
finite sphere, where he might be established in 
the use of his physical powers, as well as trained 
to the habits of an intelligent and moral agent. 
Accordingly, this indispensable security for the 
well-being and training of man was not overlooked 
by his kind and condescending Creator, who had 
no sooner moulded his material frame, and ani- 
mated him with the priuciple of life as well as 
with the light of reason, than He placed the newly 
created pair as it were in a school, to be trained 
uuder His own eye to activity and usefulness. 
Rationalistic writers, who regard the whole account 
of primeval man as allegorical, reject this de- 
scription of his first abode as a myth; and even 
writers of sounder views consider it partly spu- 
rious. Granville Penn regards that portion of the 
passage which is contained in vv, 11-14 inclusive 
as a marginal gloss of some ancient commentator, 
which became incorporated with the text either 
during the captivity, while the Hebrews were 
dwelling in the regions that border upon the 
Tigris and Euphrates, or after their return. But 
he stands alone in the opinion that this is an in- 
terpolation, for the part objected to is found in all 
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Hebrew MSS.; and, besides, as it has been alwa 

recognized as genuine both by the Jewish and the 
Christian -Church, this writer's view must be 
rejected as opposed to every sound principle of 
criticism. From the terms of the eighth verse it 
apnenss that the spot selected for the education 
and discipline of the first man formed part of a 
tract of country that went by the general name of 
Eden. Eden in Hebrew means pleasantness, and 
accordingly some render y2w2 a, a garden in a 
pleasant country. But that Eden was a definite 
region ap from the circumstance of mention 
being made respecting its geographical relation to 


the land of Nod (iv. 16), and also of its being dis- 


tinguished by the punctuation from other places 


of the same name, the Eden in which Adam was 


created being always written j37 (cf. v.15; iii. 
23; iv. 16; Isa. li. 3; Ezek. xxviii 13; ch. xxxi.9; 
Joel ii. 3), whereas the Eden in other countries 
is written }7». It was probably a large and ex- 
tensive district; but, although it might naturall 
have been supposed that a part of the worl 


which was the cradle of the human family, and 


which was associated in the memory of every suc- 
ceeding race as the scene in which its earliest in- 
habitants earned their experience and spent their 
lives, no record has been preserved of its actual 
locahty. | Innumerable conjectures have been 
formed; discussions almost interminable have 
been carried on by men who, from the interest 
they took in the subject, have eagerly espoused 
some favourite theory to determine its site and 
boundaries; almost every region in the old world 
has found zealous advocates who have conferred 
upon it the honour of furnishing the abode of the 
primitive man; and, in the failure cf all attempts 
to lead to a certain or satisfactory result, some 
writers have come to the conclusion that, from the 
deep and extensive changes produced by the 
fiood, or in the course of ages, on the earth’s 


surface, it is impossible now to ascertain the 


situation. this conclusion is not 
well founded; for Moses has here furnished 
data which define to a certain extent the lo- 
cality in which man spent the days of his inno- 
cence; and although these data can help only in 
approximating to a knowledge of the region where 
it was situated, it is evident that the historian 
spoke of places known in his day. It has been 

leged, indeed, that this chapter originally 
formed part of an antediluvian document; that 
the account which it gives of Eden was applicable 
to its actual state before the flood; and that the 
places here enumerated cannot now afford any 
reliable indices to the topographical site of Para- 
dise, as the postdiluvians might have revived the 
primitive names of places in other quarters, just 
as emigrants in modern times are accustomed to 
borrow from scenes in the mother country desig- 
nations for the settlements they form in new and 
distant colonies. Admitting the Shige ata BO 
this allegation, that Moses drew from antedilu- 
vian archives, yet by incorporating the tradition 
with his inspired narrative, he not only guaran- 
teed the historical truth of its description of 
Eden, but, by the obvious tenor of the language 
employed, attested that the grand physical char- 
acteristics of the region were still remaining in his 
day. For it will be observed, that all that per- 
tains to the Creator’s preparation of the place is 
related in the past tense (vv. 8-10); and had it 
been the historian’s pu merely to state that 
the abode of the first pair was in Eden, he might 
have stopped with the mention of that fact; but, 
apparently with the view of indicating the region 
to those for whom he i writing, he proceeds 
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(vv. 11-14) in the present tense, and mentions the 
various places which come within the range of his 
description in a manner which conveys an irresis- 
tible impression of their actual existence. 

A leading feature in the account of the garden 
of Eden is the provision made for its irrigation, so 
indispensable not only to the beauty but to the 
existence of an Oriental garden; and in proceed- 
ing to consider the description, it is necessary 
to meet a preliminary objection that has been 
brought against the truth of the sacred narrative, 
from the natural impossibility of any river exist- 
— as yet there had been no rain (v. 5), and 
sufficient time had not elapsed for a large stream 
to form, by slow and gradual attrition, a channel 
for the transmission of its waters to the sea. The 
objection has no force; and, as Penn well re- 
marks, there is no more difficulty in this solution 
than that with which mere physical science has 
always had to contend, in admitting immediate 
creation as the true mode of all first formations. 
Like every other part of the present world, the 
first formation of rivers was created at once per- 
fect; afterwards tliey were subjected, like other 
material things, to the operation of certain laws 
which were enacted for their maintenance and 
continuance. The Divine designer and artificer of 
the general mundane system manifested His in- 
telligence and power as much by the formation 
and direction of rivers as the means of irrigating 
the whole surface of the globe,—without which 
system of irrigation the entire vegetation of the 
earth must have perished,—as in the formation of 
the arterial and venal conduits which serve an 
analogous use in the animal frame. The Mosaic 
account, therefore, which states that “‘the Lord 
God had not caused it to rain,” for the physical 
process of evaporation and of the formation of 
clouds had not commenced, and yet that rivers 
flowed to water the ground, is in perfect harmony 
with the order of nature; and this conclusion is 
supported by the testimony of modern geology ; 
for we are told, in reference to that great con- 
vulsion of the globe which D’Orbigny has de- 
scribed as immediately preceding the human 
period, that ‘ amongst the secondary effects 
which followed, and have left their traces on 
every part of the earth’s surface, rivers of im- 
mense magnitude formed their streams from all 
the elevated summits over the subjacent plains, 
spreading out from point to point of their course 
into extensive lakes’ (Lardner’s ‘ Preadamite 
Earth’). 

The names of two of the rivers—the Hiddekel 
and the Euphrates— serve to a certain extent to 
indicate the quarter of the world where the para- 
disiacal garden was situated; and many writers 
have remarked that, in the enumeration of the 
rivers, the order observed is from east to west, 
or from the most distant to that which was 
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four streams [the 5 after the verb indicating a 
change from one state into another, and ali 
lit., heads, meaning branches of the parent river]. 
No place can now Be found which meets all- these 
conditions; and. hence a great number of h 
theses, founded on one or more features of the 
description, have been advanced to determine the 
supposed site, a summary of which is exhibited in 
the annexed table:— 
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TABULAR VIEW 
OF THE LEADING OPINIONS. ENTERTAINED AS TO THE SITE OF THE PRIMEVAL PARADISE. 


Siteof| EpsEn. Pison. Ginon. | Hiwpegev. | Eururates.| Hivitan ASSYRIA. According to 
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India irabatti Ganges Indus Euphrates |Ava Assyria ‘Buttmann 
Cashmere Phasts Oxus Tigris Euphrates |Colchis Assyria agrees ote a 
Bias Hype or |Ganges Race. ae sees mateo Cellarius 


Several of these localities, it will be observed, 
to which the honour is thus assigned of having 
been the scene of the terrestrial paradise, are very 
remote, and their claims to that distinction rest 
on a very slender basis. Others might be men- 
tioned; some are in India and Ceylon, others in 
the middle and even in the north of Europe, the 
advocacy of these being grounded on the belief 
that a nape change of climate has taken place 
since the flood. It would be a superfluous labour 
to state the arguments by which the respective 
theorists support the probable truth of their own 
views; nor is it. at all necessary, for the know- 
ledge of such opinions can serve no purpose but 
the gratification of a prurient curiosity to know 
the vagaries of opinion, or to see the skill and in- 
genuity which learned and speculative men have 
displayed in the establishment of a favourite idea. 
Two of the opinions only of those enumerated in 
the tabular view have met with general approval. 
The one is that placed second in the list, which 
lays the scene of Eden in Korneh, Babylonia. 
According to this scheme, the garden lay on either 
side of the united stream of the Hiddekel (the 
Tigris) and of the Euphrates, which junction is 
now called by the natives Shat-el-Arab, and which 
begins two days’ journey above Bussorah, and 
about five miles below divides again into several 
channels which empty themselves into the Per- 
sian Gulf. Thus the Shat-el-Arab would be the 
river that *‘ went out of Eden;” and if viewed not 
according to the current, but by an inspection 
of the channel, it appears to divide into four 
branches, which constituted the four rivers men- 
tioned by Moses, and caused by the action of the 
tidal sea opposing the current of the united 
stream near the embouchure on a delta or level 

lain of sand or mud accumulations—viz., two be- 
ow, the Pison, which is the western branch, and 
the Gihon; and two above, the Tigris and the Ku- 
phrates. Amongst other difficulties, however, 
connected with this hypothesis, the two follow- 
ing seem to be very obvious: first, that the two 
lower branches of the Shat-el-Arab seem to be 
too inconsiderable to encompass countries of any 
extent, or even to be dignitied with the name of 
rivers; and, secondly, ‘ue though avowedly 


founded on the supposition that the great lead- 
ing features of the earth’s surface, and especially 
of the channels of the rivers, continued the same 
after the deluge as before that great devastation, 
the actual appearance of the site fixed upom does 
not correspond with the description of the sa- 
cred historian. ‘The garden, says Mr. Milne, 
‘seems to have been a peninsula; for the way or 
entrance into if is afterwards mentioned. We 
are told that a river went out of it, which, ac 
cording to some, should be rendered, ran on the 
outside of it, and thus gave it the form of a horse- 
shoe; for had the Euphrates flowed through the 
midst of the garden, one-half of it would have 
been useless to Adam without a bridge by which 
he could have crossed it. Rask’s opinion differs 
somewhat from the preceding view as to the 
site of Eden, though coinciding with it in the 
general circumstance of fixing the locality of 
the garden in Lower Mesopotamia. From the 
mention of a principal river, and the fact of 
the Euphrates and Tigris actually uniting in one 
large stream, he deems it highly probable that 
the other two rivers might also combine with 
this great river, or, in other words, flowed into the 
Shat-el-Arab; and accordingly he identifies the 
Pison with the modern Karun, which flows b 

Shuster (the ancient Susa), and joins the Shat-el- 
Arab a little above its entrance into the Persian 
Gulf; while the Gihon, on the other hand, he con- 
siders to be the Karasé, which, rising in the 
regions south of the Lake of Urmia, ruus by Kir- 
manshah, and unites itself with the Tigris near 
Korneh.—The hypothesis which has obtained 
by far the greatest number of suffrages is that 
which places Eden in Armenia. Proceeding upon 
the idea that, while Cain went eastward, Seth and 
his pious posterity continued in the vicinity of 
the original paradise, and the ark of Noah rested, 
after the subsidence of the deluge, at no great dis- 
tance from his ancient abode, the holders of this 
view consider mount Ararat as a commanding 
feature that naturally points out the quarter 
where the site of Eden is to be sought for. They 
further support their opinion by dwelling on the 
circumstance of the Euphrates, the Tigris, the 
Araxes, and the Phasis (or Cyrus), having their 
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sources among the mountains of Armenia at no 
great distance. 

_Whatever were the boundaries of this fertile 
district, it was ‘‘ eastward,” or towards the east of 
it, that the garden was situated. It is said of 
that garden that ‘“‘the Lord God had planted it”— 
that ‘‘ He made to grow every tree that is pleasant 
to the sight, and good for, food”—that he “ took 
the man, and put him intoit.” The whole tenor of 
this language conveys the impression of peculiar 
care having been taken in the preparation of the 
happy spot, which was stocked with a rich and 
varied collection of vegetable productions, while 
refreshing streams rolled their pure waters through 
the midst of the sacred groves, completing, accord- 
ing to Oriental ideas, a picture of terrestrial beauty 
and enjoyment. The corresponding term mapa- 
desos, paradise, by which it is rendered in the 
Septuagint, gives the more precise idea of a spacious 
enclosure,—an extensive tee like those in which 
Eastern monarchs enclosed their palaces, and which 
abound with every species of trees, flowers, and 
garden culture, enlivened besides by numbers of 
choice animals, which are kept there for pleasure. 
In short, Eden was so associated in the minds of 
the sacred writers with ideas of external beauty 
aud fertility, that, in describing a place distin- 
guished for the loveliness of its natural scenery, 
they were accustomed to compare it to the garden 
of the Lord (Gen. xiii. 10; Isa. li. 3; Ezek. xxviii 
18; xxxi. 8, 9; Joel ii 3), and the-corresponding 
Greek term came in course of time to be used in 
the common language of God’s ancient people as a 
metaphorical term for the blissful abode of the 
redeemed in heaven (Luke xxiii. 43; 2 Cor. xii. 4; 
Rev. xi. 7). From all this it may be concluded, 
that the spot which was honoured the first on earth 
to be the habitation of the ancestors of the human 
race, contained a rare and exquisite assemblage of 
everything that could afford pure and constant 
gratification to the senses—pleasure both to the 
eye and to the palate. 

But man was not placed in this chosen spot to 
pass his days in dreamy indolence or luxurious 
enjoyment, for it is said ‘‘the Lord God took the 
man, and put him into the garden of Eden to dress 
it and to keep it.” It has recently been thrown 
out as an objection to the truthfulness of this 
record, that the statement respecting the first 
man’s being put in Eden to follow the humble 
occupation of a gardener is a flagrant contradic- 
tion to a previous one, which wh eer br him (i. oe 
as_ lord of the whole earth. But surely a loca 
habitation is not inconsistent, as subsequent, his- 
tory has abundantly shown, with a right of univer- 
sal rule; and, besides, the dominion promised to 
the human race over the earth and the inferior 
creatures was a progressive attainment—to he fully 
realized, not in the lifetime of the primitive man 
but by his remote posterity. To be actively an 
usefully employed was indispensable, even in 
paradise, both to the character and the happr 
ness of our first parent; and that emplo nt to 
which he was appointed was of a kind so easy 
and agreeable as, ever since, notwithstanding the 
toil and exhaustion now attendant upon it, to 
form a favourite pastime. How much more desir- 
able must it have been in a state to which toil and 
suffering were absolutely strangers, and in which 
the unlaborious work that formed’the secular 
business of his life consisted wholly in removing 
obtrusive weeds, in pruning luxuriant branches, 
in dressing the caloritearsets lower plots, in training 
the fruit trees that were gay with blossoms, which 
never disappointed or deceived in their promise. 
Such was the daily occupation of the first man in 
the garden which the — assigned to him as 


the place of his habitation ; and it must be evident 
to every reflecting reader that the proper and full 
performance of his work required a degree of know- 
edge far greater than the brief notice of the sacred 
historian seems to indicate. It implies not only 
an acquaintance with the nature and habits of the 
various flowers and plants that were placed under 
his fostering care,—with the treatment of the soil, 
and the process of irrigation so essential to the 
existence and beauty of an Oriental garden; but it 
implies an acquaintance also with many arts—with 
the use of implements, and the application of the 
harder metals, especially iron, which are necessary 
in the construction of these tools. Had he been 
left to himself, or been guided solely by the force 
of his own invention, or the results of his own ex- 
yerience, many years—nay, the greater part of his 
ife—would in all probability have passed before 
he could have attained skill or dexterity in the 
practice of the most common mechanical arts; and 
therefore, supposing that the term of his residence 
in the garden of Eden lasted only for a few weeks 
a knowledge of the tools and the attention required 
for ‘‘dressing and keeping” the garden implies 
such a variety of articles, and such an amount of 
experience, that it is impossible to imagine Adam 
could have possessed it except through the medium 
of supernatural instruction. ‘Who educated the 
first pair?’ asks the German philosopher Fichte ; 
and he answers the question by saying, ‘The 
Divine Spirit took them under His care, as is 
stated in a venerable and original document, which 
contains the most profound aswell as the most 
sublime wisdom.’ The opinion of this speculative 
sage embodies the conclusion of enlightened rea- 
son; and what reason declares to be in the highest 
degree probable, the inspired record attests to 
have actually taken place. What an interesting 


‘view is exhibited of the paternal character of the 


Creator in not only furnishing the newly formed 
man with the full complement of bodily and mental 
powers belonging to his exalted nature, but in 
teaching him also the use of those mechanical 
implements which were necessary for the special 
work he was appointed to perform! To this 
source, then—that of divine revelation—we trace 
the earliest knowledge which man acquired even 
of the most common and useful arts of life; and 
although, as recorded in a subsequent chapter, 
some of the descendants of Adam, at no distant 
eriod from the creation, distinguished themselves 
iy their inventions, yet no fact can be clearer, or 
less liable to be called in question, than that the 
first man must have received by immediate revela- 
tion from God a knowledge both of the things to 
be done as well as of the means to do them, when he 
was put into the garden of Eden ‘‘to dress it and 
to keep it.” Here, then, Adam found employment 
congenial to his nature, his power, and his wishes. 
There can be no doubt that the consciousness of 
his habitual compliance with the will of God, com- 
bined with an occupation of so easy and grateful a 
character, was one main source of his happiness ; 
and it is highly probable that a rational and moral 
creature cannot in any circumstances enjoy happi- 
ness suited to his nature, except when_actively 
engaged, as Adam was, in the service of God. | 
ut God did not take the man and put him into 
the garden of Eden merely for the secular purpose 
of “dressing and keeping it.” The words un- 
doubtedly represent it as a place both for the 
healthful exercise of the body and for a course of 
secular work. But was this all? Was this noble 
creature, who was formed in the ae of G 
placed in that situation solely to follow the manua 
trade of a gardener? Unquestionably not; and the 
Scripture plainly points to more than this, by de- 
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signating it ‘the garden of God,” ‘‘the garden of 
the Lord”—a title which not only, according to a 
common Hebrew idiom, describes a superlatively 
delightful garden, but further seems to denote a 
peculiar appropriation to sacred purposes, as is 
evidently the case in similar phrases (Gen. xxviil. 
17; Deut, xxxiii. 1; Josh. xiv. 6; Ps. xliii 4) with 
which the sacred volume abounds. All of them 
imply that the persons and things described by 
that epithet were consecrated to the more imme- 
diate service of God; and judging by this 
analogy, it appears a warrantable conc usion that 
‘the garden of the Lord,” the trees of which were 
all planted by His own Divine hand, would not 
form a solitary exception to the rule, that when- 
ever persons and things throughout the Bible are 
mentioned as the special property_of God, they 
were consecrated to His service. Viewed in this 
light, then, the garden of Eden was a roofless 
temple, in which the newly created man wor- 
shipped bis Maker, and daily offered the bloodless 
sacrifices of thanksgiving and praise. 

9, THE TREES OF THE GARDEN.—The trees named 
were undoubtedly both of them of a sacred char- 
acter; and pares they belonged to any of the 
common species of vegetable productions, or were 
of an extraordinary character, that grew only in 
that garden and are now altogether unknown, it 
is certain that the object and tendency of both of 
them was in different ways to preserve and in- 
vigorate the growth and influence of religion in the 
soul of man. It is probable that the names by 
which these two trees are here designated are not 
those by which they were called at first, but were 
the historical names given to them afterwards 
[Hebrew, 007 x», tree of the lives]. According to 


some, this phrase describes some tree of the ever- 
green species, which was so called from its peren- 
nial verdure and unremitting productiveness, But 
the most approved opinion seems to be, that the 
name was applied to it from its instrumentality as 
a preserver of health and life. Kennicott endea- 
vours to prove that the passage should be rendered 
a tree of life within the garden. But such an in- 
terpretation is inadmissible, not only because it 
makes no distinction between this. tree and the 
other trees in the garden—which, as being “‘ good 
for food,” were all ina certain sense “‘ trees of life” 
—but because it appears clear from other passages 
of Scripture that it stood alone, not-only within 
the precincts, but ‘‘in the midst of the garden” 
—was the central object of that sacred enclosure. 
It was, therefore, an isolated tree, invested with 
miraculous virtue. It might have, in the first 
instance, possessed the wondrous property of per- 
petuating life; and when our first parent had, 
from the vicissitudes of weather or from sudden 
accident, incurred bodily suffering or pain, he had 
only to taste of the fruit of this medicinal tree to 
be instantly restored Gear and pieetted in the 
enjoyment of perennial health. This idea receives 
some support from the language which God is re- 
presented as being when about to expel the delin- 
quent pair from Eden (iii, 22, last clause). But, 
admitting that there may be some truth in this 
view of “the tree of life,” it is obvious that, as no 
material PICARD, however wondrous its qual- 
ities, could preserve the spiritual life of. the soul, 
this tree must have been designed for a further, 
a sacramental or symbolical purpose—a sign an 

seal of the “‘life” emphatically so called —the 
heavenly immortality to nici man was destined 
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God to ‘grow every tree that is pleasant to the nant and good for food; 
%the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, an 
10 of good and evil. And “a river went out of Eden to water the garden ; 
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when the term of probation should be happily com- 

leted. Ina natural sense, that of supporting the 
Rife of the body, all the trees in the garden of 
Eden which were “good for food” were trees of 
life; but the life of the soul requires support and 
nourishment also, and cam only be maintained b: 
communion with Him who is the fountain of life 
and immortality. ‘‘The tree of life,” therefore, as 
it could not, being a material substance, possess 
the property of imparting a spiritual influence to 
the soul, was only the seal or pledge of immor- 
tality—the divinely constituted emblem of Him 
who is the “‘life of the world”—the outward and 
visible sign of that inward and spiritual grace 
which was to be conveyed into the soul of the 
worthy partaker of its fruits through the almighty 
power of Him whom it represented. It was, in 
short, a sacramental tree, by eating of which man, 
in his state of innocence, kept himself in cov- 
enant with God. Just as the elements in the 
ordinance of the Supper, when received in faith, 
tend to invigorate all the graces of the Christian 
life—to bring us into closer intercourse with God, 
and thereby enliven our hope of a blessed im- 
mortality—so the eating of that ‘tree of life,” 
so long as our first parent partook of its fruit in 
the charactér of humble, believing dependence 
upon God, was calculated to keep alive the in- 
fluence of religion in his soul, and to assure him 
of immortality. It served to hold out this hope 
in a sensible manner before him; and from its 
prominent station in the midst of the garden, 
where it must have been an object of daily in- 
terest and constant observation, it was admir- 
ably designed, in the state of Adam’s mature but 
undisciplined faculties, to preserve him habitually 
in mind of God and of futurity. 

the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
So called because it was a test of obedience by 
which our first parents were to be tried whether 
they would be good or bad, obey God or break his 
command. If the tree of life in the midst of the 
garden was designed to be a sacramental sign or 
emblem of immortality, “the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil,” which Adam was forbidden 
to eat, possessed also a sacramental character. It 
might be, as some imagine, that this tree was of a 
poisonous nature, stimulating the blood, intoxicat- 
ing the brain, like many of the vegetable produc- 
tions that are indigenous to hot climates; and if so, 
it was an act of the greatest kindness to lay the 
keeper of this garden under strict positive injunc- 
tions to abstain from the fruit of a tree which was 
sure to occasion bodily disorder, suffering, and 
death. But the revealed end of this tree, which 
was distinguished by so peculiar a name, was to 
serve as a test of man’s obedience, and therefore it 
was of no consequence what was its natural char- 
acter, or the specific properiies it was possessed of. 

t might be a vegetable production whose fruit 
contained so strong and malignant a poison as was 
sufficient, even when ate in the smallest quantity, 
to corrupt all the springs of life; or it might have 
been altogether harmless—one which, if met with 
elsewhere or in other circumstances, might have 
been partaken of with perfect freedom, and with 
certain, complete impunity ; but situated in that 
garden it was a tree whose fruit was forbidden 
under a severe penalty. Its natares character. 
might have been a matter of indifference; and 
the more indifferent it was, the better fitted to 
answer the purpose for which it was appointed. 
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11 and from thence it was parted, and became into four heads. The name 

of the first cs Pison: that és it which compasseth the whole land of 
12 *Havilah, where there ts gold; and the gold of that land ¢s good: there és 
13 bdellium and the onyx stone. And the name of the second river zs Gihon: 
14 the same zs it that compasseth the whole land of ‘Ethiopia. And the 
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10. a river went out of Eden to water the gar- 
den. The Hebrew word [%'] rendered ‘‘ went out” 
often signifies, when applied to streams, ‘ rising’ or 
facies ’ from the earth (cf. Deut. viii. 75 Ks. 
xl. 18). The source of the river was not within 
the garden, but issued from some spot within the 
extensive district called Eden; and many eminent 
biblical scholars, such as Michaelis, Jahn, Dr. Pye 
Smith, and others, are of opinion that the word 
“‘river” is used collectively forthe plural, implying 
that the mountain streams issuing from the adja- 
cent mountains collected in the valleys, and flow- 
ing in different directions, meandered through the 
garden, imparting to it that refreshing coolness and 
moisture which is essential to vegetation, and 
forms the greatest charm to a lan pe in the 
East. became into four heads. Rosenmiiller and 
Gesenius render the Hebrew term ‘river-heads ;’ 
but the general opinion is that four branches or 
principal rivers are meant. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to imagine how any of the great rivers that are 
mentioned in the tabular view can ever have been 
united in one stream; and this consideration seems 
to confirm the truth of the opinion that ‘the river 
that went out of Eden’ was a collection of springs. 
11. The Pison (overflowing). The name seems to 
denote a large, mighty river. compasseth the 
whole land of Havilah [Septuagint, Evida]. It 
might naturally be expected that this designation, 
as used in the course of thesame history, would be 
applied to one particular district, more a eer 
as the prefix of the Hebrew article seems to mar 
it as a well-known or distinguished locality. But 
it is doubtful whether the name be thus exclu- 
sively employed (cf. Gen. xxv. 18.; 1 Sam. xv. 7,,. 
in which es Havilah is the name of the re- 
on south-east of Palestine). Those who place 
iden in Armenia, and regard the Pison as the Pha- 
sis, are led to consider that the country can be no 
other than Colchis—a region the name of which 
has the same radical or essential letters, and in 
which they endeavour to show were met all the 
substances described as characterizing the primeval 
Havilah. For not only did the Phasis fiow over 
sands sparkling with te grains, but the whole 
Colchian region abounded with the precious metal, 
which many mountain torrents carried down to 
the plains, and was afterwards famous in classic 
story as the scene of the Argonautic expedition for 
the Golden Fleece. Bochart places it in the south- 
eastern part of Arabia, not far from the Persian 
Gulf (cf. Gen. x. 7, 29, where a large district of that 
name is mentioned as divided between two differ- 
ent tribes of Shemites and of Hamites), deriving 
Havilah from a Hebrew root which signifies sand, 
its sandy character being probably the origin of 
its designation; he identifies it with the modern 
Chaulan or Khaulan, and mention is made by 
Strabo of apeople called xavAoracer, in that vicinity, 
whose name beara some resemblance.to Havilah 
or Chavilah. Their country also abounds in the 
natural productions for which Havilah is described 
to have been famous. He adduces a number of 
testimonies to prove that this country possesses 
all the conditions required. um (Hebrew, 
m212]. What substance is meant by this word has 
been a subject of much discussion. The & 
tuag: ee by avOecé, 


the ruby or the topaz. Bochart, after the Jewish 
commentators, takes it as signifying pearls; while 
others maintain that it is the whitish gum or resin 
distilled from a fragrant:tree which grows in Arabia 
and Babylonia, But such a product would scarcely 
be of sufficient importance to entitle it to particular 
notice, and therefore there is greater probability 
that bdellium means a precious stone, the more 
especially as it is associated in this enumeration 
with gold and the onyx stone [D7%, supposed by 


some to be the onyz, so called from its resemblance 
to the human nail, and it is rendered onyx (Job 
Xxvulil 16); by others, the sardonyx;-and by a 
third class, the beryl]. 13. Gihon (bursting forth). 
The name denotes a rapid river issujng impetuously 
from its fountains. compasseth the whole land of 
Ethiopia [Hebrew, the land of per: There is 
more than one country indicated by this name in 
Scripture, which, signifying ‘black,’ and applied 
to people of sable or dusky complexion, is com- 
monly considered as including Egypt and African 
Ethiopia. Hence many who are of opinion that 
Eden embraced a very extensive territory, as the 
language of the sacred narrative apaay implies, 
place Gihon in the Nile, which takes the course 
indicated in this passage. Butasthesons of Cush 
seem to have, by various successive migrations (cf. 
Gen. x.), wandered into regions widely removed 
from each other, the Hebrews used the term ‘land 
of Cush’ in a very loose and general sense, as 
descriptive of all the countries lying along the 
southern coast of Asia, from the Persian Gulf 
westward to the eastern coast of Africa; and it is 
now established that, according to Scripture usage, 
there is an Arabian as well as an African Ethiopia. 
Hiddekel—the Tigris. The first syllable of this 
word being not an essential part of it, is supposed 
by Zuch to be the Hebrew adjective sharp, so that 
the name signifies the ‘swift dekel,’ or, as it is 
in the-Aramean forms, Digla and Deklath, Dig- 
lad in Josephus, Diglito in Pliny. and now Dijel by 
the natives of Mesopotamia. The same meaning 
pcre is given by Sir H. Rawlinson (‘ Jour- 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society ), who derives it, 
however, from a different etymology, dud appar- 
ently in a more satisfactory manner. Accor ing 


‘to him, Dekel, supposed to denote in the ol 


Babylonian ct pa ‘an arrow,’ becomes through 
the common interchange of the liquids / or 7, the 
tiggar (arrow) of the cuneiform inscriptions, and 
thence the Tigris of the Greeks; so that Hid- 
dekel, with the prefix, through all these mutations 
of form, signifies ‘the arrow’—i.e., the darting, 
impetuous river. It makes a great bend in its 
course towards the east at Diarbekr, and hence is 
aptly described in the text as ‘‘it which goeth 
eastward toward Assyria,” (marg.) Euphrates. 
This river being well known to the Hebrews is 
simply mentioned, without the addition of any 
topographical circumstances to indicate its course. 
The Hebrew name [np] was long supposed to 
have been the original one, changed by the Greeks 
into the more euphonious form of Euphrates, and 
to have derived from the Hebrew word for 
fruit, abundance, so that the name meant the 
‘ fruitful,’ the ‘fertilizing’ river. Recent investi. 
gations, however, have shown the incorrectness of 
this opinion; for the name as we have it is, with 
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east of Assyria. 
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name of the third river is Hiddekel: that 7s it which goeth °toward the 

And the fourth river is Euphrates. 

And the Lorp God took *the man, and put him into the garden of 

And the Lorp God commanded the man, 

17 saying, Of every tree of the garden "thou mayest freely eat: but of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the 
day that thou eatest thereof *thou shalt surely die. 


of the tree of knowledge. 


B. C. 4004. 


5 Or, east- 
ward to 
Assyria. 

6 Or, Adam. 
7 eatingthou 
shalt eat. 

8 dying thou 
shalt die. 


a slight change of termination, identically the 
same as that applied to it by the ancient Baby- 
lonians. Rawhinson has discovered it in the Be- 


histun cuneiform inscriptions as Ufrata, which is 
a compound of w Greek, ev) or su, ‘very,’ and the 
adjective frata, ‘broad.’ The true import of the 
word Euphrates, therefore, is ‘very broad ;’ and 
this name, as given in the sacred text, seems also 
to be accordant with the recently deciphered 
relics of Assyria ; [for it stands thus: “‘the fourth 
river ig N79 Nm,” The first word, that or the, is 


omitted by our translators, who appear not to 
have considered it of any importance. But 
supposing, as has been ipgoniously conjectured 
( ournal of Sacred Literature,’ July, 1864), that 

u was an early form of the article, we find 
in hufrath that the ancient name ‘has been ex- 
actly preserved in the narrative of Moses]. 

17, the tree of the knowledge .. . not eat. 
The inspired historian (v. 15) resumes the thread of 
his narrative, which was broken by the insertion 
(vv, 8-14) of the topographical description of Eden. 
Kurtz and others indeed think that this tree pos- 
sessed the inherent property of imparting a know- 
ledge of the physical evil that was in the place of 
his abode, and that thereby it stood in direct op- 
position to the tree of life; so that, by pointing to 
the two trees in the midst of the garden; the 
Creator virtually addressed the first pair in the 
same terms that were afterwards used to the Is- 
raelites, ‘‘See, I have set before thee life and 
death” (Deut. xxx. 15). But Kurtz expresses at 
the same time his concurrence in the common 
view, that this ‘tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil” was designed to be a test of man’s 
obedience. The purpose was to test man’s 
tidelity to God; and it is obvions that, in the 
state of probation in which Adam was placed 
at so cory a stage of his existence, a positive 
command like this, not to eat of a particular 
tree, was the simplest and easiest trial to 
which his fidelity could have been exposed. He 
lived in the midst of inexhaustible abundance; 
for the liberal terms ou which it was offered to 
him were, ‘‘of every tree of the garden thou may- 
est freely eat.” The eye and the palate were alike 
gratified. Every source of enjoyment was freely 
open to him, and his heart seemed to have nothing 
further to desire. One fruit of all the trees amid 
the infinite stores of that prolific garden was for- 
bidden; and how easy, one should think, would 
it have been for Adam, in such circumstances, 
to have kept the injunction inviolate. Had he 


been placed in a hard and difficult condition, en- - 


circled by few enjoyments, or exposed to severe 
privations, he would still have been bound by the 
most sacred obligations to obey. But his actual 
situation was the happy reverse of this. His 
Creator had provided for him with divine liber- 
ality. He had bestowed upon him all that was 
either useful or necessary for his happiness; and 
the only limit set to his range of enjoyment was 
one thing, and that a trifling gratification at the 
best. But a positive command like this was 
not only the simplest and easiest, it was the 
only test to whic 


been submitted. In his peculiar cireumstances 
he could not be put on probation as to any of the 
branches of the moral law; for, as he was not yet 
living in society, the prohibition could not with 
any sense or propriety have been directed against 
killing, stealing, or any other violations of social 
duty; and being in an unfallen state, as little 
could the prohibition have been directed against 
the duties of the first table ; against worshipping 
God by images, or taking His name in vain. A 
positive command like this, not to eat of a par- 
ticular tree,-was a test of obedience which was in 
every respect the most suited to the existing con- 
dition of man, and the most highly expressive of 
the goodness of God. It concentrated in one 
ane act the spirit and principle of all obedience, 
and it was this,—not any natural property of the 
tree to impart heavenly wisdom, but the moral 
condition annexed to it, that constituted it a tree 
which gave the knowledge of good and evil. The 
equity, as well as ales of the Creator, in 
making the test of man’s obedience consist in 
compliance with a positive command like this, is 
manifest. There are some, indeed, who profess, 
with an air of affected wisdom, to question the 
reasonableness of suspending the destiny of man 
on so trivial a circumstauce; and there are others 
who have spoken with a sneer of profane ridicule 
and infidel contempt of the idea that God would 
punish, and with such awful severity, the venial 
offence, as they term it, of stealing an apple. The 
objection is as foolish as it is groundless: it is not 
only urged with an irreligious levity of tone and 
language that merits condemnation, but it pro- 
ceeds on a total perversion of the circumstances of 
the case. It was not the stealing of some fruit— 
the injury done to a tree on which a high and par- 
ticular value was set—that drew down upon the 
offenders the wrath of God; for how could the 
friuit of any single tree be of such special import- 
ance in the eyes of Him of whom it is said, “all 
the trees of the forest are his,” and who could b 

a single word have filled each mountain and val- 
ley with myriads of the same species? It was not 
the intrinsic value of that tree, but the principle 
involved in abstaining from its fruit, which God 
had strictly forbidden the first pair to eat. Some 
outward attractions that tree must doubtless have 
possessed. But it does not matter or alter the 
case whether it was a rare or a common species. 
The more worthless the kind of tree, the easier 
would it be to obey the injunction; and when all 
the circumstances of Adam’s condition are taken 
into account—the inexhaustible plenty by which 
he was surrounded, the vast variety to satisfy his 
wishes, and the very small temptation which in 
these circumstances he had to violate his Creator’s 
command—it is impossible to conceive that any 
easier test of his obedience could have been se- 
lected to determine whether the principle of true 
and devoted love to God was established in his 
heart. for in the day thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die—Hebrew, ‘dying thou shalt die,’ 


! which the Septuagint trauslates ‘thou shalt die 


the death.’ Now, as no lawgiver would annex a 


t 
a fidelity could have | Penalty to the breach of a command unless the 
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of woman promised. 
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And the Lorp God said, J¢ is not good that the man should be alone ; 
19 I will make him an help *meet for him. And out of the ground the 


B.C 4004, 
» as belore 
him. 


party to whom it is addressed were acquainted 
with what they were to forfeit, the announcement 
to the first pair of the condition consequent on 
eating the fruit of the forbidden tree implies that 
they knew well what death was. Geological re- 
searches have fully established the fact that death 
took place in the preadamite world. But inde- 
pendently of this, and on the supposition that the 
first r were total strangers to what had oc- 
curred before their time in other parts of the 
earth, the garden of Eden itself furnished them 
with ample means and opportunities of under- 
standing the nature and effects of death. The 
decay and fall of oe and leaves, either through 
the processes of Nature or the animals that fed on 
these, would produce distraction in the vegetable 
kingdom; and as myriads of animalcule live on 
plants and leaves, so the dissolution of the latter 
would necessarily cause their living inhabitants 
to perish also. By these and other ways equally 
obvious the first pair must have familiarly under- 
stood the nature of the penalty denounced against 
the eating of the prohibited tree. If such an 
event had been entirely unknown in the world 
when the declaration of the Creator was made, 
they could have formed no conception of what 
it was to die; and hence the interdict would 
have fallen upon their ears 4s an unmeaning 
sound. But if, on the other hand, death was an 
occurrence with which their observation, short 
and limited as it was, had made them familiar 
amongst the inferior creation, the threatened 
penalty of such a catastrophe would present the 
most powerful inducement to observe the com- 
mand of God. But the words before us seem to 
imply that in the event of a careful and zontinued 
abstinence from the interdicted tree man would 
not be subjected to death; and hence it has been 
the favourite opinion of divines, that steadfast 
obedience to the Divine precept would have en- 
sured him an earthly immortality, or that after a 
lengthened sojourn in this world,—Sherlock 44 
poses a period of a thousand years,—he would 
have been transferred to a higher scene of exist- 
ence. But the sacred narrative gives no hinteof 
such a happy eventuality: it is entirely silent as 
to the alternative view of life, while it is known 
to be a settled principle in physiology, that every 
organized body is subject to the natural law of 
dissolution; and consequently man must, lke 
other objects in the physical world, have been 
liable to mortality from the moment of his crea- 
tion. With these circumstances in view, the only 
conclusion that is apparently admissible is, that 
man, had he continued in a state of innocence, 
would, by the special grace of the Creator, have 
enjoyed a happy immunity from decay; and that 
the import of the declared penalty was this—‘So 
long as thou continuest- obedient and faithful, I 
shall give thee an exemption from death; but in 
the event of transgression, this privilege shall be 
withdrawn, and thou shalt be liable to die like the 
lower animals.’ The tirst man was thus placed 
in a state of probation: and as, though he was 
already complete in all his intellectual and physi- 
cal attributes, his moral character as a free agent 
was not yet developed, the course of probationary 
discipline commenced immediately or soon after 
his removal to the garden of Eden: for as he was 
not destined to continue always in-that paradise, 
but to have dominion over the earth (i. 26-28), it 
was viel emailed necessary for him that at the 
outset of life he shou gears the moral decision 


whether he would obey or disobey the will of God. 
For as Kurtz justly remarks, ‘Man could not, like 
a plant, have absolute perfection put upon him 
from without; by free determination and activity 
he was to rise to that stage for which God had 
destined and endowed him. Accordingly man 
was immediately put into circumstances in which 
he was freely to decide either Hy or ayainst the 
will of God, and thus to choose his own direction.’ 
He was left to the uncontrolled, entire freedom of 
his own will, which was the source at once of his 
dignity and his peril. It would have altered the 
whole character of his choice had he been under any 
natural necessity to pursue a certain course; and 
although God foresaw the fatal result, His fore- 
knowledge does not infringe on the liberty of 
human actions. This arrangement of Providence 
is commonly called ‘the covenant of works.’ The 
term ‘covenant’ does not, indeed, occur in the 
narrative, but it is used elsewhere in reference 
to this primitive state of man, for the prophet 
Hosea says (vi. 7), ““They like men (Hebrew, 
Adam) have transgressed the covenant ;” and the 
i also alludes to its principle or conditions, 
‘Do and live, sin and die’ (Rom, x. 5; Gal. iii. 
12; cf. Isa. i. 19, 20). This theological phraseology 
is in harmony with the language of Scripture, 
which employs the word ‘covenant’ to denote some- 
times an agreement between two parties who, 
being equal, can each stand on the terms of their 
compact, in which case it is expressed by the 
Greek term ovvinxn ; and at other times, when the 
party being greatly the superior proposes or pre- 
scribes conditions to which the other is required 
to submit, then it is represented by the Greek 
word éta8nkn, an aj pou a ts institution, or dis- 
pensation. The Edenic dispensation had the 
true character of a covenant, for in every dis- 
pensation or promise God has made to the Church 
there was an outward sign annexed (cf. Gen. 
xvii. 7-10; Exod. xii. 11; 1 Cor. xi 20-28); and as 
in the subsequent dispensations their respective 
signs were giecere of the promises to which they 
were severally annexed—i. e., as far as material can 
signify or picture spiritual things—so the tree of 
life, which nourished Adam’s P ysical life, typi- 
tied that spiritual life which he, while obedient, 
possessed in the “Lord God.” It has been a 
question much discussed, What character did 
Adam sustain in this primitive dispensation ?— 
was it that of an individual, or did he appear the 
representative, the federal head of his posterity ? 
Many consider that Adam acted only in a per- 
Daal capacity; while others, looking upon him as 
in altogether peculiar circumstances, and as con- 
nected with all mankind representatively and by 
covenant, as no other father has been or can be 
with his children, regard him as the federal or 
corporate head of the race—acting not for himself 
alone, but for all his posterity ; and accordingly, 
in the language of this school of divines, he is 
described as ‘a public person.’ This difference of 
view is necessary to be stated, as it leads to cor- 
responding discrepancies of opinion as to the effects 
of the Fall. 

18-25. Tue Maxine oF WomAN AND INsSTITU- 
TION OF MARRIAGE.—It is not good that the man 
should be alone [Hebrew, 1729, in his separation 
or singleness—. ¢., alone]. On a survey of each 
successive department of nature that rose into 
being, the divine testimony of satisfaction had been 
expressed by pronouncing it good, All the ob- 


Naming of the 


jects of the new creation, whether auimate or 
jnanimate, had their full complement of parts, 
were perfect in their nature, and corresponded in 
every respect to their character and condition. 
Adam alone was an exception; for his state at the 
period of his formation was not at once fully 
adapted to all the capacities of his being, and 
although as an individual he was complete in his 
organization, his body containing all the members, 
and his mind being endowed with all the faculties 
requisite for the functions of life and activity, he 
still wanted something to consummate his happi- 
ness, and fit him for the sphere in which he was 
destined to live. With a soul full of affections, 
and capable of finding its sweetest enjerment in 
the interchange of sentiments and the endear- 
ments of friendship, he had as yet no suitable ob- 
ject with which those natural feelings could ally 
themselves. Though formed with strong desires 
to love and to be loved, he possessed no means of 
exercising his emotions, no ear to which he could 
impart his thoughts, no bosom ready to reciprocate 
his feelings. However in subsequent times a cold 
philosophy may in some have frozen the genial 
current of the soul, or the force of habit in others 
have repressed the exercise of the social affec- 
tions, and led them to pass their lives as hermits 
in the desert, it was otherwise with the first man, 
who, when he came newly formed from the hands 
of his Maker, was full of sympathies, which he 
tried, but tried in vain, to bestow on any of the 
ebjers around him. There is strong reason to 
believe that, constituted as he was, even the gar- 
den of Eden would have been no paradise to him; 
with all its store of delights, it would have been in- 
capable of filling the aching void of his heart, who, 
though formed for society, was still living in soli- 
tude. I will make him an help meet for him 
[Hebrew, 472}}]—lit., ‘as over against,’ ‘accord- 
ing to his front presence’—i. e,, corresponding to, 
his counterpart—one like himself in form and con- 
stitution, disposition, and affections, and altogether 
suitable to his nature and wants. Even in this 
transaction man was dealt with as a free agent; 
for it was not till his observation of the homo- 
geneous pairs of the inferior animals had ex- 
cited within his bosom a longing desire for a 
mate also, and led to the development of a 
strong natural instinct of his nature, that, on 
the probably silent but manifested expression of 
his wish, the want was supplied. The Septuagint 
and Vulgate read ‘‘let us make,” as in ch. i. 26, 
But the correctness of the present Hebrew text in 
this baseeze is unquestionable; and the propriety 
of using the verb in the singular rather than the 
plural number is obvious, not only on the general 
ground maintained by Calvin wad others—that in 
the creation of man, the chief and most impor- 
tant creature in the world, it was therefore said, 
“let us make,” whereas it was unnecessary to 
repeat this formula here, the woman being only 
an addition to the man—but for the special 
reason that not the Deity, but ‘the Lord God” 
is throughout this chapter named as the Creator. 
19. out of the ground the Lord God formed every 
beast of the fleld,_and every fowl of the air 
[Hebrew, Ava min, ‘beast of the field”—i.e, 
domestic—as distinguished from ¥789 mn, “beast 
of the earth (v. 25)—i.e, wild animals; eh 
cy, fowl of the heavens—referring to the class 
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Lorp God formed every beast of the field, and every fowl of the air; and 
Jbrought them unto Adam to see what he would call them: and whatso- 
ever }°Adam called every living creature, that was the name thereof. 


living creatures. 


B. C. 4004 


J Ps 8.6. 
10 Or, the 
man. 


of animals with which the first man was brought 
into most frequent and familiar observation.] 
Many have thought the course of the narrative 
interrupted here by the introduction of strangely 
irrelevant matter; but it is characteristic of the 
Semitic style of historical writing to make fre- 
quent recapitulations; and hence Moses, instead 
of running off at a tangent, as has been said, to a 
new and totally different subject, the moment 
after he had announced that God was about to 
provide man with a companion, is proceeding in 
the most direct manner to describe the circum- 
stances, when he reminds his readers that ‘‘ out 
of the ground the Lord God had formed every 
beast of the field, and every fowl of the air.” 
These were the instruments by which Adam was 
to be led, as it were, step by step to a knowledge 
of his wants—from a sight of the creatures already 
formed to an idea of the creature that was neces- 
sary to be formed; and nothing was more natu- 
ral, indeed more necessary for the right under- 
standing of the story, than to preface it by the 
statement that the creatures brought to Adam 
were actually living in the world and ‘formed 
out of the ground.” But it is only the reiteration 


_of a fact formerly recorded respecting the creation 


of the beasts and birds—which is directly opposed 
to the development theory. ‘They were called 
into being,’ as Professor Sedgwick remarks, ‘ not 
by any known law of nature, but by a power 
ave nature, and they were “formed” by that 
creative power.’ But it has been urged against 
this narrative that it contradicts the cosmogony 
of the preceding re by ao aergege the 
formation of the animals as subsequent to that of 
man. The answer to this objection is, that a me- 
thodical and consecutive history of creation was 
not contemplated in this chapter, which is wholly 
occupied with a few explanatory details of what 
had been previously atrom eee {and accord- 
ingly the old versions generally rendered 7¥:), ‘and. 
‘had formed,’ taking it as a pluperfect, which it 
isnot. But that the future with vaw conversivum 
does not always indicate a continuation of action, 
and often describes an event that has previously 
taken place, is, as Arnold has shown, alread 

clear from vv, 8, 9, with v. 15 (cf. xi 1 wit 

xi. 32; xxiv. 30 with 29; also 61, 27, 24 with 23).] 
Moreover, it is alleged that the account here 
given of the origin of birds is at variance with 
that contained in the first ee which affirms 
that they were made out of the water. The ob- 
jection, which is one that no scholarly critic 
would make, is groundless; for the marginal 
reading, as has been already shown (see on ch. i. 
19), is the correct translation [7AID* >\»]—‘ let fowl 


fly,’ or ‘shall fly’—the verb being in that form of 
the imperative which Hwald has called the jus- 
sive; and there is absolutely no foundation for the 
inference that has been drawn from the English 
version. Besides, the creation neither of wild 
beasts nor fishes is mentioned here. brought 
them unto Adam to see what he would 
call them. They were led by a secret impulse 
or instinct to flock around him, and it cannot 
be supposed that more were present than the 
principal animals that formed the fauna of the 
De ae in which he lived. and whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature. The Janguage in 
the original is pleonastic, and should be rendered, 
‘and whatsoever the man called them, the living 
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out of man, 


ee kao a) Lm AL 
20 And Adam 1 gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to} B.c. 40 


every beast of the field: but for Adam there was not found an help meet 


for him. 
Dt 


creatures, that was their name.’ If the names of 
things had always been the arbitrary signs that 
they are with us, it would have been altogether a 
useless and unmeaning ceremony to employ Adam 
in bestowing one on any or all the classes of the 
animal creation. But in the first and early ages 
of the world the name given to any creature was 
invariably significant of some characteristic qual- 
ity in its nature, or of the uses to which it was 


destined ; and hence the work of naming the ani-- 


mals that were brought to him would consist in 
nothing more than designating by an appropriate 
word the leading features or Senaaied & which 
each of them was distinguished. The thoughts 
which arose in his mind on seeing and hearing 
those animals he expressed by the utterance of a 
descriptive appellation. Assuming the Hebrew 
to have been the primitive, or an early and faith- 
ful reflector of the original, language, the nomen- 
clature adopted by Adam was simple but_expres- 


sive :—Ddi, a horse, so galled from his leaping ;. 


aw, an ox or bullock, so called from his strength 
and boldness; abp, a dog, from his barking; 
tpx, a bird, from its chirping, twittering, &c. 
Thus did the all-wise Creator, when about to pro- 
vide an help meet for the first man, cause him to 
go through a course of simple but, important 
training, by which he was not only ma‘e sensible 
of the privation under which, as a social being, he 
laboured, but also qualified to appreciate the mag- 
nitude of the boon about to be conferred on him by 
the creation of woman, as well as prepared to com- 
municate his,thoughts and feelings to her through 
the medium of articulate language. Such was the 
object of this singular scene; and although such a 
design is not distinctly expressed, it is plainly 
implied (v. 20); for, while the males both of the 
brute and of the winged creation appeared with 
their respective mates, man alone appeared un- 

rovided. with a companion; and where, if he had 
Pr to seek one, could he have hoped’to obtain 
the supply of that want? Not from the ranks of 
living creatures—for all of them, as he had seen, 
were immensely inferior to himself, capable of 
being his servants, not fit to be his companions. 
One, therefore, qualified to be on a level with 
him, and to afford him a society to engage his 
heart and affections, was not yet in existence. 
But the beneficent Creator who had taught him 
to know his want designed to supply it. To sup- 
ply this want in the state of Adam became, so to 
speak, an object of the Creator’s attention soon 
after the formation of the man himself; and, 
while there was much condescension and kind- 
ness in the time, the paternal consideration of God 
towards man was even more conspicuously dis- 

layed in the manner of granting this accession to 
Vee comfort. For it is worthy of remark that 
the boon was not conferred, at once and unex- 

ectedly upon one who was totally unconscious of 
his solitary condition. The experience of Adam, 
however short, had made him painfully sensible 
of wants which he could not supply; and yet, 
conscious though he was of the absence of some- 


thing indispensable to the full happiness of his 
life, he was unable to discret what that some- 


And the Lorp God caused a *deep-sleep to fall upon Adam, and he 
slept: and he tock one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead 
22 thereof; and the rib, which the Lorp God had taken from man, !2 made 
23 he a woman, and ‘brought her unto the man. 
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And Adam said, This zs 


thing was. To lead him to make the discovery 
for himself, as the best way of bringing him ac- 
quainted with his own nature, and magnifying his 
sense of the value of the gift bestowed on him, 
was the object of the Divine procedure in the 
singular scene which was forthwith enacted. 

21. And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to 
fall upon Adam [Hebrew, D775, a state of sleep 


more profound than usual, amounting, as is prob- 
able, to an almost entire suspension of the func- 
tions proper to the nervous system]. How long 
Adam was left to. brood over disappointed hopes 
we are not informed. But it must have been a 
short time only, since himself was created, and 
the whole work of creaticn finished, before the 
close of the sixth day. It was probably while his 
mind was still lingering on the memory of the 
foregoing scene that he fell into a profound slum- 
ber; and as dreams for the most part pursue the 
course of the thoughts in our waking hours, is it sur- 
prisingif the first man, whose mental! constitution 
was the same as ours, should have had still flitting 
before his roving fancy the ideal image of a trans- 
action which must have powerfully excited his 
interest, and stirred the depths of his reflection ? 


‘But the sleep by which he was overtaken was not 


a natural one, nor the visions of his fancy the 
usual vagaries of a dream. The word used to de- 
scribe it is a strongly expressive one (cf, xv. 12; 1 
Sam. xxvi. 12), denoting a sleep in which visions 
occur. ‘The LXX. havetranslated it, as occurring 
on such occasions, by excraots, or trance, in which 
the mind is, as it were, removed from the body, or 
at least placed beyond the consciousness of any im- 
mediate influence of the corporeal world. In sucha 
state it is so completely absorbed with the images 
impressed upon the imagination, that it not only 
regards them as realities, but conducts itself to- 
wards them as actual matters of fact’ (Hender- 
son ‘On Inspiration’). (Cf. Acts x. 10; xxii 17.) 
This is the meaning of the term employed to de- 
scribe the condition into which Adam was thrown 

reparatory to the creation of Eve, during which 
fis senses were so completely locked up that he 
had no susceptibility of pain from the operation ; 
and such being the import of the word, there can 
be no difficulty in admitting the account which 
Josephus and other Jewish writers give, on the 
authority of ancient traditions, that the whole 
scene of the formation of Eve was visible to the 
mental eye of Adam; and hence the origin of his 
rapturous exclamation, when the dissolution of 
the supernatural trance had unsealed his lips— 


-“This is now bone of my bones and flesh of my 


flesh.” and he took one of his ribs [Hebrew, 
pox, a rib, more frequently the side, and accordingly 
the Septuagint version renders it by sAevpa, a 
piece of his sie]. 22. And the rib....made hea 
woman. The Hebrew word rendered ‘‘made” is 
‘built’—#, e., implying extraordinary skill, care, 
and taste in the plan and proportions of the struc- 
ture; and the preposition signifies to change one 
thing into another ; so that the literal translation 
of the passage is, ‘the rib which the Lord God took 
from the man formed he into a woman.’ An ab- 
surd opinion has been supported by many, that 
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Therefore shall a man | 5, fi 


leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and | ute 


Adam was created an androgynous or compound 
creature, comprehending in his own person both 
sexes. He was created physically as well as intel- 
lectually a perfect man; but woman, his coun- 
terpart, was a subsequent formation. This is 
now bone of my bones, &c. [open] this time, is 


emphatic (cf. chs. xxx. 30; xlvi. 30). It signifies 
‘now indeed,’ ‘ now at last,’ as if his memory had 
been rapidly recalling the successive disappoint- 
ments he had met with in not finding,amidst all the 
living creatures presented to him, any one capable 
of being a suitable companion to him. Dr. Pye 
Smith renders it ‘This is the hit.’ ‘And though 
such a translation,’ says he, ‘may appear strange, 
and even vulgar, it appears necessary for the pre- 
servation of rigorous fidelity. The word oe 
means a smart, bold, successful stroke, and is used 
to signify hittiny the precise time of any action or 
requirement. In this first and primitive instance 
it 1s equivalent to saying, This is the very thing 
that hits the mark; This reaches what was desired.’ 
she shall be called Woman, because she was 
taken out of Man—[Hebrew, nx, the feminine of 
wx; equivalent to avyp and avdos in Greek; vir 
and virago in Latin; man and maness, or she-man, 
in English.] It is observable that in this exclama- 
tion the man does not call himself by the name 
** Adam,” which God had applied to him as expres- 
sive of his origin from the ground, or as denoting, 


according to Umbreit, that he was the microcosm of 


the world, the lord and master of the earth, who com- 
prehended it in his own form; but by the word [wry], 
a creature of worth and importance—i. e., in com- 
parison with the other animals. ‘Some have urged 
that these and other names need not be considered 
original, as they may have been translated into 
the Hebrew. But thatthe author atleast regarded 
them as original Hebrew words, and did not per- 
mit to himself any meddlivg with them, appears 
from the following considerations :—l. The etymo- 
logies adduced are opposed to such an opinion, 
inasmuch as the giveninterpretations of the proper 
names are intelligible only on the supposition that 
these words themselves are Hebrew. These naines, 
with their meaning, form an essential element in 
the history, and hence the credibility of the latter 
stands intimately connected with that of the 
name and its signification. 2. Where names had 
been altered or translated, we find the practice of 
noting this carefully observed in Genesis (cf. chs. 
xiv. 7, 8; xxiii. 19; xxviii. 19); and from this we 
may infer that the other proper names are conscien- 
tiously retained in the Hebrew idiom; otherwise 
analogy would have led to the name which had 
been transmuted into Hebrew being given in its 
original form’ (Hdvernick). 

It is useless to enquire whether the first man 
had any peculiar configuration of frame, in con- 
sequence of which he could spare the abstraction 
of a rib from one of his sides; or whether God, 
before closing the wound, substituted another 
bone for the one that had been removed. Such 
enquiries proceed more, from idle speculative 
curiosity than a desire or expectation of useful 
informatibn ; and the instance under review be- 
longs to a class of incidents which is likely to be, 
ane in point of fact, has frequently been made oc- 
casion of foolish wit and profane cavil by infidels. 
So strange and grotesque an account, it is alleged, 
wears upon the face of it the air of a fable; and 


believers with Christ (Eph. vy. $1). 


credulity of men. But once admit the Bible to 
be the Word of God, and with the references 
which are repeatedly made in the hody of it to this 
primeval transaction, not only all difficulties in 
admitting its credibility are dispelled, but it is per- 
ceived to have been designed, in the mode of doing 
it, to teach several great and important lessons, 
Even with regard to the fact itself, where is there 
anything to justify the sneer of unbelieving ridi- 
cule? What is there in the narrative to create 
doubt, or to reflect on the wisdom of the Al- 
mighty Maker. In any circumstances, the crea- 
tion of woman—so entirely different from the 
creatures of any existing class—must have re- 
quired the exercise of supernatural power; and 
admitting a miracle to have been undoubtedly 
Sek nba any singularity in the manner of per- 
ormance 1s a matter of secondary consideration. 
He who formed Adam from the dust of the 
ground could have as easily created him directly, 
and by the mere exertion of that plastic power 
which brought the material universe at first out 
of nothing. But He chose to conduct the forma- 
tion of man in a particular way, suitable to the 
purposes of human instruction—a way well fitted 
to impress him generally with a lesson of humi- 
lity, in knowing that he can boast of no higher 
origin than the irrational creatures around him, 
In like manner, the creation of woman was no 
less the direct and immediate handiwork of 
God; and if He chose one out of the intinity of 
possible ways in which Almighty power and 
wisdom could have reared that beautiful fabric, 
what are we to do, but with devout admiration 
exclaim, ‘‘ Even so, Father; for thus it seemed 
good in thy sight.” But the Creator chose one 
particular mode which his unerring wisdom knew 
to be the best; and by that mode also which he 
adopted in the creation of woman it was His 
design to teach truths of great interest and value, 
In no other creatures was there any natural con- 
nection between the pairs. They were all, indeed, 
“of the earth, earthy;” all formed of the same 
material elements; but, previous to their actual 
appearance, no two individuals of any class were 
united by any bond of relationship, however 
slight, to each other. But, in regard to the human 
race, Eve’s being formed from a rib of Adam in- 
dicated their being of one flesh; and their being 
made of one flesh was intended to point out the 
peculiar character of the nuptial bond, as not.only 
very close and intimate, but one of mutual ten- 
derness, affectionate endearment, and identity of 
interests. 24. Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife. These words are considered by some as 
uttered proleptically or prophetically by Adam; 
but they could not be spoken by him, as he was 
as yet ignorant of the parental character and 
relations; and could have no idea of children 
leaving their parents. They were most probably 
added by the historian himself, who, writing under 
inspiration of God, gave them in the way of com- 
mentary on this Divine procedure; and accord- 
ingly they are appealed to by our Lord as con- 
taining an authoritative declaration of the Divine 
will concerning the institution of marriage (Matt. 
xix. 5; Mark x. 8; 1 Cor, vi. 16), as well as by 
the apostle, as a type of the intimate union of 
with | They are 
words which, if language has any meaning, give 


it is too weak an be to impose on the! aclearand full intimation, not only of the pear 
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ness, but of the sanctity of the marriage relation 
representing it as the source and foundation of 
all other relations—as not only superior to and 
closer than any other, but comprehending all the 
rest, uniting the parties so intimately in heart 


and affection, and at the same time by a bond so 


indissoluble, that the man and his wife become as 


it were one. What Jeneusoe could put a higher 


honour on the marriage relation than by thus 
represeuting it in the character of a Divine insti- 


tution? and what view of this institution can iE a 
er 


better foundation for mutual affection and ten 
endearment than that which fescribes the parties 


who contract it as becoming by virtue of that 


union “one flesh ?” 
‘This is the great original law of marriage, 
binding on the whole human family. 


code of Israel;_ 
original institution of marriage, to the first pa- 


rents of mankind, as_the representatives of the 
By the terms of it, Adam 


whole human race. 
and Eve were personally exempted from its opera- 


tion, since they were already married, and Adam 


had no father nor mother whom he could leave. 


It was made, therefore, for their posterity ; and 
since, in its binding force on them, there are no 


restrictions or limitations, it was clearly given to 
bind the whole human family. 


very terms of it, as well as according to the 


comment of Christ, is an absolute prohibition of 


polyg It is so in the terms of it. It declares 


ay. 
that lawful marriage, as appointed by God, is the 


connection between one man and one woman, 
and that when they are married they c7ase to Le 
“twain,” and are ‘‘one flesh.” It also declares 
that the man who is thus united to a woman in 
marriage shall “‘cleave unto her as his wife.” Be- 
fore, he clave with filial affection unto his parents 


as 3 son, and sears them only; aud now 


he is directed as a husband to cleave unto his 
wife. This language is capable but of one inter- 
pretation. If he is connected with any other 
woman, he ceases to cleave to his wife, and 
makes himself one flesh with a stranger (1 Cor. 
vi. 16). In short, in the original constitution of 
marriage, God made one woman only, and united 
her to Adam, and thus appointed marriage to be 
the union of one man with one woman. e was 
able to have made more; why, then, did he create 
but one? Because he foresaw, if more than one 
woman were created and given to Adam, ‘‘a godly 
seed” would have been inipossible (Mal. ii. 10-16). 
‘The law of marriage, then, as originally estab- 
lished by God, was strictly positive in its nature, 
_as resulting from a positive command. Still, in 
its design, in its binding force, and in the duties 
which it involves, as well as in the violations to 
which it is liable, it is in the highest sense moral 
—the form most conducive to the promotion of 
godliness and piety.’ The words “‘they shall be 
(or become) one flesh,” suggest another observa- 
tion as to the inviolable sacredness of the nuptial 
bond. The primitive law made no provision for 
its dissolution; it was in all time coming to be 
commensurate with the lives of the married pair ; 
and should circumstances vary their worldly con- 
dition ever so often and so much, or Providence 
separate them to opposite regions of the globe, 
they would still remain in the same relation as 
man and wife, until the relation was severed By 
the death of one of the parties (Rom. vii. 2, 3). 
This law, had man ranzined in bis state of un- 


i Tt was not 
apart of any ceremonial law, or of the national 
but was promulgated, at the 


This law, in the 


fallen innocence, was ieepuee ay the only right 
one for the human race; but in consequence of 
the disorder in his will and passions produced by 
sin, tyranny and lust became so unhappily preva- 
lent, as to necessitate a relaxation of the original 
institution by the permission of divorces on 
various accounts, according to certain regulations 
prescribed in the Levitical code; but under the 
Christian dispensation, only from the commission 
of that crime which amounts to a violation of the 
nuptial vow. Thus it is clear that marriage 
ig an ordinance of God; for it was instituted, 
if not commanded, at the creation; and. that 
‘it consisted,’ as Milton expresses it (Treatise 
of Christian Doctrine’), ‘in the mutual love, so- 
ciety, help, and comfort of the husband and 
wife, though with a reservation of superior 
rights to the husband (cf. 1 Cor. xi. 7-9). Mar- 
riage, therefore, is a solemn, permanent union 
of man with woman, ordained by God for the 
purpose either of the procreation of children 
or of the relief and solace of life; and it is of 
so intimate, mysterious a character that the 
apostle knew nothing within the whole range of 
human experience so fit to represent the spiritual 
union of the believer’s soul with Christ.’ That it 
is a connection of one man with one woman is not 
ouly evident from this passage, and our Lord’s 
comment upon it, but from the Divine will as 
manifested by the course of Providence in the 
near equality of the number of the sexes. The 
most accurate observations on the statistics of 


population have shown that the number of male 


irths exceeds that of females by a very small 
properiion | but the mortality of males, by ex- 

austion of labour, or war, or other causes, through 
the course of life, a little exceeds that of females ; 
so that the excess in the one case is counterbalanced 
by that in the other; and the average number of 
marriageable persons of each sex is found as nearly 
equal as it is possible to ascertain. This, there- 
fore, is a physical Jaw, which demonstrates the 
intention of Providence, and affords a constant 
authoritative comment, illustrating the drift of 
the passage to be this, that a husband should 
have one wife, and one only during her life, 

In the adaptation of the sexes for such a 
close and indissoluble union, the wisdom and 
benevolence of the Creator are eminently dis- 
played. The husband finds in the love and 
the life of woman what was wanting to the 
perfection of his own character, and the wife 
enjoys in the man the counsellor, the guar- 
dian, and the friend whom her weaker and 
gentler nature requires. The former has his 
temper, his passions, and his sorrows, produced 
by the cares and turmoil of the world, soothed or 
dispelled by the warm affection, the ready sym- 

athy, the faithful and delicate assiduities of the 

tter ; and both having the same common in- 
terests, are led to study each other's dispositions, 
to bear one another's burdens, to help each other's 
infirmities, so that by the growing assimilation of 
tastes, the identity of aim, and the reciprocities of 
attachment, provision is made for increasing and. 
riveting the mutual bond that unites them. If 
ever conjugal love was felt in all its La and 

wer, it was by the newly created pait. Milton 
Bae drawn an enchanting picture of the implan- 
tation and the first working of this yore ee in his 
description of the woman and her first presenta- 
tion, 25. they were both naked, ., and were 
not ashamed, While the mind retained its nore 
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mal superiority to the body, and was governed by 
a regard to the Divine will, the first pair were 
in a state of sinless innocence, and could feel no 
shame, because they were strangers to the im- 
ulse of irregular appetites and sensual lusts. 
Thus Adam appears as a creature formed after 
the image of God—showing his knowledge by giv- 
ing names to the animals, his righteousness by 
his approval of the marriage relation, and his holi- 
NCSS ie his principles and feelings finding their 
ratification in the service and enjoyment of God. 
Dishes Warburton supposes that the first pair 
continued many years in the garden. And many 
other writers, though not venturing so far as he, 
are of opinion that, as Adam was going through 
a secular as well as religious education there, he 
must have remained at least during one entire 
revolution of the seasons. . ie 
Remarks.—lf an account of their aborigines pos- 
sesses peculiar charms to the natives of every 
country, what a ne interest must attach 
to a history which describes the origin and prim- 
ordial state of the human race! Such a history, 
bearing the aspect of an archaic record, and 
having strong presumptive claims to be consid- 
ered a reliable authority, would not only secure 
the attention of the antiquary, but be valued as a 
recious document by all genuine lovers of know- 
edge and truth; and accordingly, as the Bible 
possesses this very character, being the most an- 
cient of all books, and stamped with the indubi- 
table seal of God, it might have been expected 
that it would be welcomed with universal grati- 
tude: and_ confidence, not only for the view it 
gives of the first introduction of our race into 
the world, but for the light it sheds upon many 
collateral subjects of speculative interest as well 
as practical importance to which inquisitive minds 
have been unceasingly directed. Very different, 
however, is the fact. For, even amongst those 
who profess to regard the Bible as a divine revela- 
tion, there are some who look ‘Upon its notices of 
primeval man with unqualified scepticism, and 
others who, though receiving them as substan- 
tially true, consider that truth as decked out in 
the favourite parabolic form of Oriental drapery. 
As the early history of all nations, where not in- 
volved in impenetrable cbecurity, consists to a 
large extent of a collection of legendary tales, 
modern criticism has set itself to eliminate the 
true from the fabulous; and having succeeded so 
admirably in the case of ancient Rome, in exhib- 
iting the origin and rudimentary history of that 
renowned empire in a rational light, it was not 
unnatural that she should apply the same search- 
ing principles to test, and adopt the same winnow- 
ing process in examining, the eatly narratives of 
the Scripture. The result has been that many 
writers reject them entirely as myths, the written 
record of popular traditions, which had long been 
current in the mouths of the Hebrew people, or 
were traceable to a common Asiatic origin,—stories 
somewhat similar being found in other countries 
of the East, and which, though they obtained 
credit in early ages of ignorance and. superstition. 
cannot stand the test of sober and enlightened 
scrutiny. Others, who shrink from these conclu- 
sions of Rationalistic unbelief, consider the early 
narratives of the Bible to be couched in the form 
of allegory, and more particularly the description 
of the probation given in this chapter to be an 
allegorical picture of temptation as it has been, is, 
and ever will be. If it be an allegory, however, 
we are altogether unfurnished with a key to un- 
lock its mysteries; so that for any good purpose 
that can be served by the publication of a narra- 
tive in characters so ot and in a form so 
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‘ancient Eg 


primeval man, 


unintelligible, it might as well never have been 
given to man ata reover, as the narrative is 
acknowledged by this clase of writers to contain @ 
substratum of truth, how is that truth to be 
reached. If it consist partly of history and 
partly of allegory, by what rule are we to sepa- 
rate these blended elements, or how shall we 
determine the exact boundary line, where the 
allegory ends, and the history begins? If, on the 
other hand, the whole narrative in this chapter 
is to be considered allegorical, then, as Bishop 
Horsley remarks, the garden of Eden is an alle- 
gorical garden—the trees that stocked it were alle- 
gorical trees—the man and woman that were ap- 
pointed to dress it and to keep it are allegorical 
ersonages—the grant of the fruit of all the trees 
ice food, with the express reservation of one, is 
an allegorical representation—the serpent is an 
allegorical tempter—the fall an allegorical oc- 
currence—the Saviour an allegorical deliverer; 
and therefore the whole subsequent history 0: 
redemption must be viewed as one entire alle- 
gory. Rejecting, then, both the mythical and 
the allegorical theory of interpreting this chap 
ter, as equally untenable, we adhere to the ordi- 
nary view of regarding it as plain history, the 
history of two real individuals; and as a decisive 
Prout that this is the just light in which it is to 
regarded, we appeal to the minute and circum- 
stantial description given of the topography of 
the garden, to the names and course of the 
rivers that watered it, the countries they bounded, 
and the natural productions for which those coun- 
tries were famous, as material marks which, 
doubtless, were well known to the contemporaries 
of Moses, and by which, though many of them are 
now unknown, every unprejudiced reader is im- 
besa with the belief that they describe a 
istinct locality. It isan indirect, but stjll strongly 
corroborative evidence of the historical reality of 
the garden of Eden, that the idea of a terrestrial 
paradise, the sacred abode of purity and felicity. 
is incorporated with the earliest traditions of a 
natiors. The gardens in which the idolatrous 
contemporaries of the prophets worshipped, and 
the plantations of which were always marked by 
one consecrated tree in the centre (Ilsa. i 29; 
lxy. 3; lxvi. 17)—the gardens consecrated to 
Adonis by the Assyrians and other Eastern na- 
tions —the gardens of the Hesperides and the 
Fortunate Islands celebrated by the classical 
Paar enchanted gardens of the Chinese—the 
éru of the Brahmins and the Buddhists ;— 
1 rdens of delight’ which 
heathen superstition has formed and .cherished— 
not to speak of the reverence for sacred trees 
which, though differing amongst different people, 
have always been syinbolical of religious of 
—are all manifestly traceable to the Scripture 
Eden as the original prone ‘Those Jegends,’ 
says Hardwick (‘Christ and other Masters’), 
‘notwithstanding a huge mass of wild exaggera- 
tions, still bear witness to primeval verities. ‘They 
intimate how in the background of man’s visions 
lay a paradise of holy joy—a paradise secured 
from every kind of profanation, and made inac- 
cessible to the guilty—a paradise full of objec 
that were calculated to delight the senses and: 
elevate the mind—a paradise that granted to its 
tenant rich and rare immunities, and that fed with 
its perennial streams the tree of life and immortal- 
ity.’ There are pagan traditions of another kind . 
which evidently point to transactions in the 
garden of Eden. Thus, in the mythology of the 
e ptians, the Deity Amoun-ra, who 
manifested himself in the form of a man, was at’ 
first a monad, comprehending male and, female, 


these and similar ‘ 
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3 NOW the serpent was more 
the Lorp God had made. 
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subtil than any beast of the field which | _ 
And “he said unto the woman, Yea, hath | *Num 222. 


deceiceth Eve. 
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father and mother, in his own person. But by a 
spontaneous exercise of his power he divided 
himself into two parts, so that the male was se- 
parated from the female; and while he retained 
the male half of his individuality, the other was 
constituted the first woman. ‘Similar to this 
is the Hindoo legend regarding Brahma, who 
divided himself, and thence sprang the man Manu 
and his wife Satarupa. These and numerous 
other legends are nothing else than perversions or 
disto: reminiscences of the derivation of Eve 
from Adam’s side. 

_The narrative contained in this chapter is con- 
sistent with the soundest philosophy. Thus, for 
example, language is considered by the most pro- 
found thinkers and competent judges in modern 
times not to be a human acquisition made by dint 
of long and repeated efforts, but to be an original 
pitt of the Creator, capable of being at once and 
ully used by man, in the state in which he was 
created; for as Z’rench remarks (‘Hulsean Lec- 
tures’) ‘language invariably rises and falls with 
the rise and fall of a people’s moral and spiritual 
life ; and the speech of savages is not the primal 
rudiments, but the ultimate wreck of a language.’ 
As the power of language, then, was conferred by 
the bountiful Creator on the first man, it was rea- 
sonable that the same paternal guardian should 
train his new-made creature to exercise his yet 
untried organs of speech; and although his lan- 
guage might at first not be perfect, yet it was 
given in a state fully adequate to the condition 
and wants of Adam, while facility in using his 
faculty of articulate sound would progressively 
increase by daily exercise. But the tact of Adam 
giving names to the inferior creatures around him 
may suggest a further view—that of showing the 
general mode of the Divine instruction to the first 
man; for the Divine origin of his language appears 
to afford almost a decisive proof that he must 
have been originally favoured with direct and fre- 
quent communications of knowledge from heaven 
on all matters suited to the condition in which he 
was placed, and necessary to the full enjoyment of 
its advantages. The fine descriptions, however, 
which the fancy of speculative writers has given of 
his great attainments in science and art are utterly 
without any solid foundation in truth; and the 
utmost conclusion that we are warranted to draw 
is, that he was endowed-at the first with such 
powers of perception, and, in progress of time, 
supplied with such additional measures of secular 
as well as religious knowledge, as were necessary 
for the performance of his duties, or conducive to 
the advancement of his ba Saree Moreover, 
this narrative harmonizes with the justest views 
of human nature as formed for society. There 
are some who maintain that the primeval state of 
man was that of a savage roaming wild and naked 
in the woods; that it was by a long and gradual 
course of advancement he emerged from barbar- 
ism, and rose to the knowledge of the arts and 
enjoyments of social and civilized life. This chap- 
ter shows that the reverse was the case: for the 
normal state of man was that of a pure, upright 
creature, placed in a situation suited to his ra- 
tional nature and social habits, and instructed 
in those useful arts which are necessary for the 
support and the comfort of life. In short, the 
account which this chapter gives of baecbas gible 
of the human race is directly antagonistic to al 
the fine theories which have been elaborated of 
the formation of civil society, by compact, out of 


multitudes who had been living previously un- 
associated and without government, in what is 
absurdly called a state of nature. The manner in 
which God was pleased to give a beginning to the 
human race was such as barred the possibility 
of the existence of mankind in an unassociated 
condition previous to a state of society. The 

were placed in circumstances calculated to call 
forth the constant exercise of the social affections ; 
while it may be added, though it is anticipatory, 
that their offspring were born in society, and un- 
der the relations, of the nearest consanguinity. 
Still further, this chapter shows that regular and 
virtuous activity is one of the main sources of 
human happiness. Work of some kind is abso- 
lutely necessary for the nature of man; and accord- 
ingly the first man was placed in a garden, to 
dress it and to keep it—the easiest way of life,— 
for every other, that of the husbandman not ex- 
cepted, requires art and experience of various 
kinds. Thus, in the words of Herder, ‘As the 
Creator best knew the destination of his creatures, 
man, like all the rest, was created, as it were, in 
his element, in the sé¢at of that kind of life for 
which he was intended.’ Lastly, it was indispens- 
able that, as a moral being, his character should 
be early determined ; and therefore he was placed 
from the first in a state of probation; for great 
inconveniences and evils might have occurred had 
this probationary discipline been postponed till a 
later period. e as well as the first man are in 
a state of probation; and the grand design which 
God has in view, in placing us amid circumstances 
of temptation and trial, is to determine whether 
we have the principle of obedience. From the 
creation of the world the grand contest has been 
who shall be worshipped and served—the Creator 
or the creature. This was man’s trial under the 
first covenant; and it is that by which every man 
is still tried, although, thanks be to God! he is not 
now to stand or fall by his own works. It was to 
be proved in Eden whether man would seek wis- 
dom and happiness independently of God; and 
this is fet the trial to which we are subjected 
still. Let us, then, hear and obey the Word of God. 
Whatsoever He commands, that let us resolve with 
unswerving fidelity to do; and knowing that He has 
laid no restraints, issued no prohibitions, except in 
regard to things that are hurtful to us, let us 
steadily adhere to the path of duty He has pre- 
scribed, for that will always be found the path of 
peace and happiness. 

CHAP. IIL 1-6.—Tyx Temptation. 

1, the serpent [vin3 is the generic name of a 
serpent; ory, subtil.]} This word is used some- 
times in a good sense (Prov.. xii. 23; xiii. 16; 
xiv. 8, 15, fs), avd as synonymous with wis- 
dom, prudence, and particularly shrewdness in 
adopting the means of self-preservation—an at- 
tribute which is declared to be characteris- 
tic of the reptile brood (Matt. x. 16); and 
taking the word here in this view, the Sep- 
twagint has rendered it |by deovrpwtazos|, the 
wisest of any beast of the field. But it is obvious 
from the whole tenor of this context that the 
term is employed in a bad sense, implying craft, 
cunning, guile (cf. Job v. 12; xv. 5); and, accord- 
ingly, others have more appropriately translated 
it [by mavovpyos], skilled in all manner of deceit 
ahd mischief. any beast of the field. Although 
it is improper, in a scientific point of view, to class 
a serpest with brutes, ve this simple and artless 
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2 God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden? And the woman said 
3 unto the serpent, We may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden: °but 

of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, God hath said, 
4 Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. 
5 serpent said unto the woman, °Ye shall not surely die: for God doth 


deceiveth Eve. 
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history objects are popularly described, and the 
comparison between it and the beasts of the field 
was apparently suggested by the last scene which 
the historian had described (ch. ii. 19, 20). Now, 
with regard to the en sobs subtilty ascribed to 
serpents, it is impossible to say whether all the 
stories related in illustration of this characteristic 
property are worthy of credit. Assuredly serpents 
are not naturally the most sagacious of the in- 
ferior creation; for there are several others in the 
animal kingdom which far cr ge them in point 
of instinctive rg, but with respect to craft, 
artifice, and similar qualities of the baser sort, the 
have in all ages been pre-eminently distinguishe 
The common view taken of this first verse is that 
a material serpent is referred to; but what was 
the particular kind of serpent has given rise to a 
variety of conjectures. 
Dragon serpent—Bishop Patrick, a saraph, the 
supposed winged serpent, which, from its bright 
luminous appearance and sprivging motions, he 
eonceived, strangely enough, to bear some resem- 
blance to the seraphim (cf. Isa. vi. 2). Dr. Adam 
Clarke held the opinion that the animal was an 
ie Polat we opinion, however, which has 
found. no supporters. Whatever was the species 
of serpent (and as no hint is given it would be 
idle to prosecute an enquiry where certainty is 
unattainable), it is presented in this narrative as 
the prominent agent in a wicked scheme of seduc- 
tion. Josephus considered it the only agent. He 
represents all living creatures as having had one 
language at first, and describes the serpent as 
living in familiar intercourse with Adam and 
Eve, till, becoming envious of their happiness, 
he resolved to work their destruction. But the 
views of the Jewish historian are inadmissible ; 
and as the continued management of such a plot 
as the temptation of our first parents, with a 
knowledge and skilful use of the insidious arts 
necessary to carry it into successful completion 
Seems far beyond the natural capabilities of 
an irrational animal, there is no way of explain- 
ing the re tac except by the light shed on 
the transaction by later passages of Scripture, 
where we are informed of the latent.influence of 
an artful and malevolent spirit who had formed 
the diabolical purpose of accomplishing the ruin 
of the happy human pair in the garden of Eden. 
This point, however, will be considered afterwards. 
and he said unto the woman. His subtilty was 
displayed in selecting the woman as the object of his 
attack ; and that choice was founded on his know- 
ledge of her Bay. She was naturally the weaker 
vessel. She had been but a short time in being— 
possessed but a limited stock of knowledge and 
& Darrow range of experience; she had perhaps 
never had an opportunity of learning from Adam 
who had been Pel ashaepcata informed. about 
the animals in the garden before her formation, 
whether the inferior creatures possessed the na- 
tural gifts of speech and reason ; so that on that 
account she neither displayed nor felt any sur- 
rise or alarm when the serpent addressed her. 
: ae Sah een he is Laas alates is ae 8 
estly fragmentary—the sequel of something whic 
had fis said or done before. The first tone ter, 
like all who have practised the insidious of 
seduction since, was ~ knowing and wary to 


ochart thinks it was the | Be 


open his Leiee tf all at once. He began by talk- 
ing, it is probable, about the beauty, fertility, and 
various productions of the gohan: till he gradu- 
ally directed the course of conversation to the 
trees and their pleasant fruit, and then, in the 
most adroit and crafty manner, without creating 
any suspicion of his base design, he fixed her 
attention upon that subject. ‘Yea, hath God 
said, ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden?” 
Gesenius’s rendering is more strictly according to 
the original ; ‘Is it even so that God has said, Ye 
shall eat of no tree inthe garden?’ Is it a fact 
that He will not allow you to take your will 
of all the produce of this delightful place? De- 

nd upon it that this is not correct, nor like 

im; there must be some mistake in your appre- 
hension of His meaning. It cannot be that a 
ing so good, so kind, so delighted in promoting 
the happiness of all His creatures, can have re- 
stricted you, any more than He has hindered me, 
from partaking of this as well as all the fruit trees 
which the garden contains, us he insinuated, 
in the gentlest manner, a doubt that she might 
have taken up a wrong impression of the Creator’s 
command. e endeavoured to show her the un- 
reasonableness of such a view, if it were as she 
alleged ; and to accomplish that end, he perverted 
the tenor of the Divine injunction—speaking art- 
fully and falsely of it as a prohibition, not of one 
tree, but of all, and taunting the woman with too 
nice and scrupulous feelings in standing at a dis- 
tance from the excepted tree, as if afraid to ap- 
proach it; while he, with the most perfect freedom, 
and impunity also, sported amongst its luxuriant 
branches, and enjoyed its delicious fruit. The 
insinuation tended, though in a very unsuspected 
way, to throw a doubt upon the import of the 
Divine command—to diminish her sense of the 
reasonableness and obligation of the law, and thus 
to sap, by themost insidious means, the founda- 
tion of her faith and principles. We may eat of 
the fruit of the trees, &c. Eve answered well. 


She displayed wisdom in extolling the extent of 


the liberty which God had granted to her and her 
partner, ingenuous honesty in adhering to the Di- 
vine command as she had received it, and in re- 
hearsing it as of unquestionable certainty; and al- 
though, in introducing the phrase, ‘‘ neither shall 
ye touch it,” she was adding words not found in 
the authentic form of the Divine command, and 
apparently mistaking the real ground on which the 
interdict had been given, she evidently spoke under 
a sincere and strong impression of the strict and 
inviolable character of the prohibition. But the 
closing words, ‘‘lest ye die,” seem to imply that 
she ascribed the prohibition to the dangerous 
nature of the tree, and in the expression of that 
cpibicn showed the weakness of her faith. Ye 
all not surely die. Sensible of the advan 

he had gained in arresting her attention, the 
tempter lost no time in. continuing his as- 
sault; and, having found that she was firm’ in 
her belief as to the certainty of the prohibi- 
tion, he shifted his ground, and pressed her with 
en idea of the stern severity of the threaten- 
ng ee threatening so cruel, so tremendous, so 
utterly disproportionate to the eating of a little 
fruit, that he boldly, professed his inability to 

was 


believe it: “Ye not surely die,” i 
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know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and 
ye shall be as gods, knowing good and bea : ends 


Jall of man, 
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6 And when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that | * o™-5 1* 


it was ‘pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one 
wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave also unto her 
7 husband with her; ¢and he did eat. And the eyes of them both were 
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an appeal to Eve’s self-love. The argument, put 
in the way the tempter expressed it, was strong ; 
for her understanding could not certainly perceive 
any just or reasonable proportion between the sin 
and its punishment; and it was armed with addi- 
tional strength when followed by the strong as- 
severation, “‘God doth know.” 1t was, however, 
a direct, infamous lie—a lie told in opposition to 
his own dire experience ; but he concealed his own 
wretched degradation, that he might have the 
malignant satisfaction of seeing the human pair 
involved in the same perdition. Nay, he not 
only assured his eager listener of perfect impunity, 
but even held out the assurance of great and 
invaluable benefits from partaking of that fruit. 
your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as 
gods—[Hebrew, o5x2, ‘like God.’] His words 
meant more than met the ear. There was a 
sense in which the words of the tempter were 
true; but it was a sense very different from that 
in which the simple unsuspecting mind of the 
woman received thicm. She, justly setting a high 
value upon knowledge, proba ly thought of noth- 
ing but acquiring the enviable privilege which 
was epjoyed by angelic creatures of knowing what 
was good and what was evil:—he meant that 
they would have dire and practical experience of 
the difference between good and evil, between 
happiness and misery. But he studiously con- 
cealed this truth from Eve, who, fired with a 
generous desire for knowledge, thought only of 
rising to the rank and privileges of her celestial 
visitants. The whole conversation of the serpent 
indicates a vile scheme of seduction, designed to 
make the human pair discontented with the wis- 
dom aud goodness of the Divine arrangements as 
to their condition, and to fill them with an ambi- 
tious desire to make themselves higher than God 
seemed to wish that they should be. Nay, it was 
full of the most audacious falsehoods, expressing 
open and puniegniees infidelity in the Divine 
word, and, by the novelty as well as reckless 
hardihood of his assértions, claiming credit su- 
perior to that of God; and he succeeded, alas! in 
seeing that claim acknowledged. 

THE Farti.—6. when the woman saw, &c. 
Her imagination and feelings were completely 
won. The history of every temptation and of 
every sin is the same; the outward object of at- 
traction, the inward commotion of the mind, the 
increase and triumph of passionate desire, ending 
in the degradation, misery, and ruin of the soul. 
In the brief account of this temptation there is 
the world or creature in all the forms in which it 


is possible that it can become an ensnaring object to, 


mankind. Under the first head, ‘‘ good for food,” 
there is the titication of the bodily sensual 
appetites; under the second, ‘‘pleasant to the 
eyes,” there is the indulgence of the tastes and 
affections of the animal spirit; and under the 
third, ‘‘a tree to be desired to make one wise,” 
there is the gratification of the nobler faculties of 
the intellect or rational soul (cf. 1 John ii. 16). In 
that passage of the New Testament there is no 
direct allusion to the original temptation in Eden; 
yet no one who reads: the words can help think- 
ing that the mental ae of the apostle was di- 


rected towards it when he wrote this exhortation, 
If, indeed, this were not the case, then it is au 
undesigned coincidence, and proves, in no un- 
equivocal manner, that the same Divine Spirit 
guided the pen of the historian and the apostle, 
she gave unto her husband, and he did eat. 
Much is evidently left to the reader’s imagination 
in this brief statement. We are left to picture 
the tumult of conflicting emotions that filled and 
distracted the breast of Adam when he heard the 
woful intelligence; surprise at the recital of his 
wife’s strange conversation with the serpent 
astonishment at her fatal act, and the powerful 
motives that led him coolly and dispassionately to 
take the fruit-branch from her hand. Afilton 
represents it as dictated by the generous resolu- 
tion of self-martyrdom with his beautiful partner, 
whom his penetrating mind now saw had become 
the victim of nie wd rashness, But while we 
allow him the poetical license to which he is en- 
titled, we, following the plain and truthful inti- 
mations of Scripture, must admit the strong opera- 
tion of a different cause—that of Adam’s loving 
the creature more than the Creator. ‘‘ Adam was 
not deceived” (1 Tim. ii 14), But he ate with- 
out seeing the serpent; aud after the scene of 
deception was past, he yielded to the arguments 
and solicitations of his wife, whose insinuating 
influence Ae et over his better judgment. Love 
in his soul had lost its pureand elevating character; 
its excess overbalanced the y Hage of supreme 
devotedness to God, and led him to adopt the 
fatal resolve of sharing the pevalty of his wife’s 
rash act, rather than bear the painful prospect of 
spending his life without her. tn considering the 
scene of temptation here described, several cir- 
cumstances call for notice:—]. The record is. 
characterized by a peculiarity in the way of men- 
tioning the Creator, which is the more remarka)le, 
as it stands in striking contrast to the designation 
given to the Divine Being throughout the preced- 
ing as well as subsequent context. Moses, in his. 
character of historian, uses the term ‘“‘ Lord God” 
uniformly throughout his narrative of the trans- 
actions detailed from the fourth verse of ch. ii. to 
the end of this third chapter; and it appears 
(ch. iv. 1) that Eve also was acquainted with the 
name ‘‘Lord.” But in the reported conversation 
which the tempter carried on with the woman, a 
different name occurs; and as the minutest de. 
tails of that fatal conversation would in all proba- 
bility be preserved by frequent repetition, we are. 
warranted to conclude that the opening verses 
contain the pure unaltered form of the primitive 
tradition. bn this hypothesis, which appears 
well founded, the designation given to the Crea- 
tor, as it stands in the record, was precisely that 
which was used on the occasion. It expresses 
(see on ch. i. 1) the general abstract idea of Deity; 
and a little reflection will show that the use o: 
that name was more accordant with the character 
of the wicked seducer than any other known title 
of the Creator. 2. As to the temptation itself, 
the eating of a little fruit was not an act essen- 
tially sinful; but it became so when that act was 
done in the face of a stern, positive prohibition ; 
and a just view of its real character can be ob. 
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tained only when we consider the circumstances 
in which Pf was committed. Adam -and his wife 
were not, as has been said, the victims of inevit- 
able fate. They were free agents, over of 
being influenced by motives, but still ai ade oe 
liberty to follow what course they pleased; and 
as, notwithstanding their avowed knowledge both 
of the Divine will respecting the interdicted tree, 
and of the awful penalty annexed to its violation, 
they, deluded by artfal sophistry, allowed them- 
selves to receive a different notion of its proper- 
ties from what God had given them, they be- 
trayed a, willingness to be deceived, a proneness 
to pee. It was not by any stern necessity, 
but by a determinate choice of their own will, a 
voluntary surrender of their hearts to temptation, 
that they committed the first sin; and that sin 
considering their peculiar advantages, was marke 
by many aggravations. It was a wilful and pre- 
sumptuous offence,—that is, a transgression of a 
known duty, a departure from the declared will 
of God,—an offence the more criminal that they 
possessed sufficient power to enable them to re- 
main steadfast in duty, and that it was committed 
in Paradise—a place consecrated by the presence 
of God. It implied not only disobedience to the 
Lawgiver, but a contempt of His solemn declara- 
tions as unworthy of credit-whorrid ingratitude 
and discontent amid the most profuse liberality— 
a dark suspicion, which virtually charged the 
Creator with designedly debarring them from at- 
taining the inherent perfectibility of their nature 
—pride, in presuming to apply their own notions 
of fitness or expediency to Judge of the equity and 
wisdom of the Divine arrangements—infidelity 
and Atheism, in resolving to throw off the submis- 
sion of creatures, and aiming at the independent 
government of their own actions. It contained, 
in fact, the germ of which all other sins have been 
merely the unfolding. The view which has just 
been exhibited of the sin of man should be borne 
in mind, as it is necessary for vindicating the 
Divine goodness from the charge of exposing them 
to irresistible temptations, as well as for placing 
in a just light the guilt: and folly of Adam and his 
wife in yielding to temptation. It began in inti- 
delity, and amounted to nothing less than an 
apostasy from God, to join with a being evidently 
at variance with Him, whose insinuating language 
raised in their minds a mistrust of the Divine 
goodness, and taught them to disregard the Divine 
threatenings. 3. The temptation was from with- 
out, It did not originate with man himself, from 
the ascendancy of any bad Persian, or the motions 
of inborn concupiscence; for there being in the 
pure bosoms of the first pair no principle of evil 
to work upon and stimulate, the solicitation to 
sin must necessarily have been extraneous, as in 
the: analogous case of Jesus Christ (Matt. iv. 3). 
The senses are the natural and most direct chan- 
nels of communication between the mind and the 
external world; but as these were as yet unper- 
verted, and could not be en as instruments of 
evil, the temptation was addressed to the intel- 
lect. The appeal was made to its desire for 
greater knowledge, to be obtained, however, not 
in a natural and legitimate way, but foolishly and 
absurdly, through means of a tree which they were 
assured would not only yield far nobler and more 
excellent enjoyments than those which the Crea- 
tor had bestowed on them, but raise them to a 
level with God himself. Thus the tempter gave 
decisive proof, as he has done in every su 
ouest instance, \of his eubelyy in working upon 
at power and propensity of the human mind 
which was most favourable to his designs. 4 The 
tempter was a real Aying personal agent. Some 


writers, indeed, have maintained that this narra- 
tive, being cast in the form of Eastern allegory, 
the tempter must be considered a mere personifi- 
cation of moral evil. But every unprejudiced 
reader must be convinced that the language of the 
sacred historian intimates something far beyond 
an internal struggle with temptation, and traces 
the sin of our first parents directly to the guile 
and malice of a tempter, not within but without 
them. The objective personality of the tempter 
is taught throughout the whole Bible. In the 
fuller revelations of the later. Scriptures it is dis- 
tinctly intimated that the author of the plot upon 
our first a was an evil spirit, who is called 
‘“*the wicked one,” ‘‘ the enemy,” and the tempter 
of mankind (Matt. xiii. 19, 39; 1 Thess. iii. 5); 
and who, in reference to this primitive transaction 
in Eden, is styled ‘‘a liar” and “a murderer” 
(John viii. 44; cf. 2 Cor. iv, 4; Eph. ii. 2; 2 Thess. 
11. 9, 10). Whatever was the cause of his hostility 
to man: whether, as some think, he had been 
viceroy of the preadamite world, and having been 
degraded and expelled from it, in consequence of 
rebellion at the period when “the earth was with- 
out form and void,” was superseded by the new 
race of mankind; or whether it proceeded from 
an innate love of disorder, cruelty, and sin, he had 
cherished, and by his consummate subtilty suc- 
ceeded, in the secret purpose of establishing him- 
self the ruler and ‘“‘ god of this world.” That he 
was the originator and prime agent in the scheme 
of forepbabion, Scripture leaves no room to doubt. 
But Moses makes mention of a serpent as the 
prominent actor in that affair; and there are two 
ways of explaining this difficulty. The one is, 
that a literal serpent, one of the common reptile 
tribe, was made use of as the tool or instrument 
of the unseen spirit; and that, as it was a stranger 
in Paradise, Eve, whose observation and experi- 
ence were very limited, was struck with its lumin- 
ous appearance, its peculiar form, and the elastic 
rapidity of its movements, so far that, her atten- 
tion being concentrated upon it, paved the way 
for the scene that ensu The serpent is de- 
scribed as addressing the woman; and in answer 
to the objection, that serpents have not received 
from nature organs adapted by any training, like 

rrots, to the formation of articulate sounds, it 
is said that the ass of Balaam was miraculously 
empowered to speak, and that the possibility of 
doing so is as great in the case of the serpent. 
But the serpent is represented as doing many 
more wonderful things-than even speaking; for, 
from the tenor of the narrative, it not only pos- 
sessed an intelligent knowledge of the state and 
arrangements of the garden, but indicated a capa- 
city of reasoning—of founding subtle arguments 
on the benignity of the Divine character—of re- 
moving the objections and eermples of simple inno- 
cence by bold assertions, and holding out an 
alluring prospect of the dignity and the benefits of 
knowledge; and the explanation commonly given 
of these difficulties is (for the assertion of Josephus, 
that all living creatures had at first one common 
language, is rejected as wholly untenable), that 
even a wie the serpent did not utter a word in 
the ears, all this train of argument might have 
been represented to the eyes of the woman, by the 
ee which had been playing its ying gambols 
at her feet, suddenly springing up to coil itself in 
spiral folds amongst the branches of the forbidden 
tree, and luxuriating with ostentatious zest on its 
fruit. One may easily imagine, it is alleged, how 
this spectacle would arrest the attention and 
cegeee the interest of a simple, unsuspecting be- 
holder, who saw it all done with perfect impunity, 
and the highest mto the creature. That 
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opened, and they knew that they were naked; and they sewed fig leaves | B.C. 100. 


together, and made themselves ? aprons. 


no mention is made of any other than the reptile, 
is accounted for by the circumstance, either that 
Moses was relating only the history of the visible 
world, or that it was not expedient, considering the 
idolatrous propensities of the Israelites, to notice 
the existence of a wicked spirit, in case they should 
be induced to rendera blind, superstitions homage 
to his malignant power. Many, however, have 
called in question the soundness of this traditional 
explanation, and support their objections by the 
following reasons:—l. There is mention made in 
the Mosaic narrative of only one serpent, and to 
interpret it by saying that a material serpent 
was instigated by the evil spirit is an unwarrant- 
able addition to the statement of the inspired 
history. 2. No serpent has ever been known in 
any age to speak; and to suppose that the serpent 
in Eden was capable of uttering articulate sounds, 
it could only be through mi ous agency, which 
no one can believe that God would delegate to 
Satan. 3. Serpents do not subsist on fruit. They 
are carnivorous animals; and there is no evidence 
that wild, rapacious creatures had a place in Eden. 
4. The grammatical structure of the first verse 
peso shows that it was not an ordinary reptile, 
one of the serpentine race: for the Hebrew words 
are [™3 wn3m)]: ‘‘and the serpent was more sub- 
til than all the beasts of the field.” The prefix of 
the article determines the reference to be to one 
particular serpent, and by the insertion of the sub- 
stantive verb, was, the idea of the serpentine race 
generally is, according to the rules of Hebrew 
grammar, also excluded. 5. The only remaining 
mode of interpreting the passage, then, is to con- 
sider “‘ the serpent” as the name of Satan; and he 
is actually so designated in various passages of the 
New Testament (2 Cor. xi. 3, 14; Rev. xii. 3,4; xx. 
=f These passages, which all contain a manifest 
allusion to the primal temptation, reflect much 
light on that transaction, particularly Paul’s com- 
ment, that Satan, though sadly fallen, had not lost 
allhis original brightness, and, being ‘‘ transformed 
into an angel of light,” appeared so like one of the 
ministering spirits who were wont to instruct the 
newly created pair that Eve was deluded into the 
belief that he was one of those messengers of God. 
who kmdly undertook to correct her’errors, and 
to pak into a right knowledge of the Divine 
will, 
ing “the serpent who beguiled Eve.” Difficul- 
ties attend both of them, which it is beyond 
the power of any one entirely to remove; but we 
must adhere to the old traditional view, which 
considers that a literal serpent was employed 
as a tool of Satan in the execution of the plot; 
for that view is recommended by more numerous 
and cogent arguments than any other mode of 
interpretation. It caunot be objected to it that 
there is a natural apehosesbility for a superior 
being to act upon a. irrational creature, which 
seems incapable of receiving spiritual influence, 
and possesses no organs by which that influence 
can operate. ‘We too easily assume,’ says 
Trench (‘ Notes on the Miracles’), ‘that the lower 
animal world is wholly shut up in itself, and in- 
capable of receiving impressions from that which 
is above it. The assumption is one unwarranted 
by deeper investigations, which lead rather to an 
opposite conclusion, not to a breaking down of 
the boundaries between the two worlds, but to 
the showing in what wonderful ways the lower 
is subject to the mnpreesome of the higher both 
for good and for e sn indeed, in our com- 
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mon life, the horse and the dog are eminently 
receptive of the spiritual conditions of their ap- 
pointed lord and master—Man. With what 
electric swiftness does the courage or fear of the 
rider pass into the horse; and so, too, the glad- 
ness or depression of its master is almost instan- 
reine 4 reflected and reproduced in his faithful 
dog.’ , These analogies show the practicability of 
spiritual influences working upon bestial life; 
and although a serpent is of a grosser nature, and 
much lower in the scale of animal existence, than 
the noble race of creatures just mentioned, its 
viler characteristics might have established a 
mysterious affinity with the wily and malignant 
spirit of the tempter, rendering it the fittest of 
allthe animal tribes to subserve his purpose by 
its ce ong sd his influences. This argument, 
derived from the analogy of nature, is strengthened 
by several remarkable circumstances recorded in 
the Scriptures. Not to dwell on the sovereign 
control which God exercises over the lower 
animals, to make them the instruments of His 
will, as shown on particular occasions let Num. 
xxii; 1 Ki. xvii. 4; 2 Chr. vii 13; Jon. i. 17; 
it 1-10), we find devils entering into the herd of 
swine, and wielding a violent irresistible power over 
the unconscious brutes. Exactly similar, though 
manifested in a milder manner, was the influence 
which the prince of devils exercised over the 
serpent, which he acted upon to such a degree that 
the reptile was entirely possessed, and therefore 

came as it were so identified with the other 
that they are spoken of as one. This ideal unity 
between the tempter and the reptile alone brings 
out the real force of the words, ‘‘ THE serpent 
was more subtil ;” for the Hebrew article is-found 
elsewhere prefixed to the term, when it is used to 
denote, not some particular reptile, but the generic 
order of serpents (cf. Num. xxi. 9; Eccles. x 11; 
Amos v. 19). It is an additional contirmation of 
the correctness of this interpretation, that the 
belief in the malignant influence of the serpent 
over the early destinies of mankind has been pre- 
valent in all ages and in all parts of the world; 
and as the devil seems, in memory of his signal 
triumph over our race, to have taken a pride in 
being ever since worshipped in the world under 
that form, it must be regarded as an @ posteriori 
argument of his having assumed that guise. ‘I 
appeal,’ says //ardwick, ‘to universal heathen- 
dom in favour of the ancient exposition of the 
sacred record. ‘here is found to be a singular 
consent,—as seen in the rites, symbols, and legends 
of the ancient Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, in east and west, in north and south, 
in civilized and semi-barbarous countries, in the 
Old world and the New,—not only to the fact that 
serpents were somehow associated with the ruin 
of the human family, but that serpents so em- 
ployed were vehicles of a malignant, personal 
spirit, by whatever name he was described.’ 7. 
the eyes of them both were opened. Jeclerc 
considers the meaning of this statement to be that, 
from internal pain, they felt the fruit was unwhole- 
some or poisonous, that they had committed a 
fatal mistake, and would, to their bitter disap- 

intment, reap none of the great benefits they 
fet been led to anticipate. The words have 
a far deeper significance, as they intimate that 
amid the raptures of enjoyment, reflection was 
drowned, and Adam and his wife were lulled into 
dreamy oblivion of all but the present moment; 
but when that delirium had subsided, the time 
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g And they heard the voice of the Lorp God 
the 3cool of the day: and Adam and his wife 
9 presence of the Lorp God amongst the trees of the garden. And the Lorp 


hide themselves from the Lord. 


walking in the garden in | 3-© #4 _ 
‘hid themselves from the | ied. 
Ps. 139. L 


for reflection came, and then a train of new and 
ainful feelings and emotions, to which they had 
Bitherts been entire strangers, rushed like a tor- 
rent into their minds—a sense of their helpless- 
ness, grief, shame, remorse, and all the con- 
comitants of guilt, distracted and agonized their 
bosoms. and they knew that they were naked. 
The following clause shows that this is to .be 
taken in a Siteral sense. But nakedness fre- 
quently signifies in Scripture sin or folly, shame 
or misery (cf, Exod. xxxii. 15; Ezek. xvi. 36; 
2 Chr. xxviii. 19); and it includes that meaning 
here also. and they sewed fig leaves together, and 
made themselves aprons. These English words, 
“sewed” and “‘aprons,” referring to the arti- 
ficial accommodations of civilized life, convey 
ideas altogether unsuitable, as Adam and his 
artner had no implements, nor did the fi 
eaves present the appearance of manufactur 
aprons. [The Hebrew verb 79m, rendered to 
sew, signifies simply to connect, to plait (cf Job 
xvi, 15, where the same word is used in 
the ofiginal. natn, girdles); cf. 2 Sam. xviii. 11. 
myn ny]. Gesenius and Tuch think that the 
8 Indica, or Musa paradisiaca, English plan- 
rere tree, is meant. But the leaves of that tree 
besides being not of the fig kind, are so large and 
spacious that they would not require to be strun, 
together. Milton long ago enlisted the leaves o 
the banyan tree in this service. ‘The leaf of the 
common fig tree,’ says Dr. Royle, ‘is not well 
adapted, from its lobed nature for this purpose ; 
but the practice of sewing or pinning leaves to- 
gether is very common in the East even in the 
present day; and baskets, dishes, and umbrellas 
are made of leaves so pinned together.’ It is 
somewhat a doubtful view given of this act.of our 
first parents by Jewish writers and seyeral Chris- 
tian fathers, that the leaves of this tree were 
chosen in preference to those of every other tree, 
as, from the prickliness of the upper side of the 
leaf, it would be a natural sackcloth, which they 
assumed as emblematic of their contrition. 

8. And they heard the voice of the Lord God 
walking. ‘‘ The voice of God” is frequently used 
in Scripture to denote a storm—a war of the 
elements (Ps. xviii. 13; xxix. 5), and some think 
that, in addition to the moral tempest of conflict- 
ing thoughts that was raging in the breasts of the 
fallen pair, they were exposed to a new and sudden 
convulsion of the elements—some peals of rolling 
thunder—in which their guilty imaginations recog- 
nized the tokens of Divine wrath. But such a 
use of the phrase occurs only in poetry; and to 
take it in this sense here would lead into those 

ave errors as to the effects of man’s first diso- 

dience in deranging the whole system of the 
natural world with which the poetry of Milton has 
so deeply infected the popular theology of this coun- 
try. The Hebrew participle “* walking,” agrees in 
construction with ‘voice ;” and the interpretation 
comment, given to it is, that the human, pair 
heard ‘‘the voice” or Word of God walking in the 
garden. But the verb [45m], ¢o walk, when associ- 
ated with [5ip] voice, frequently bearz the meaning 
of to sound, to resound (cf. Exod. xix. 19, where 
the verb is so rendered), so that the clause before 
us may be, according to Scriptural usage, rendered, 
‘and they heard the voice of the lent God sound- 
ing 1n the garden,’ a same time we prefer 


the translation adopted in our own version of this 
passage, which is, moreover, sanctioned by the 
approval of the best and most influential com- 
mentators, both ancient and modern. ‘This, 
says Faber (‘ Eight Prophetical me mgr nian is 
the sense in which the passage 18 explaine by 
the Targumists, for they agree to render it, “They 
heard the Word of the Lord God walking” (see 
Isa, xxx. 27). The —— also, in the precise 
phraseology of Moses, calls this Being ‘‘ the voice 
of the Lord,” in wv. 30, 31. Hence “the voice of 
the Lord” must be considered as the proper desig- 
nation of the Being who oe to our first 
arents (cf. John i. ig). in the cool of the day— 
it, the breeze of the day. _Onkelos renders it in 
the rest or silence of day—i. é., the evening, 
when in hot countries the cool breeze springs up. 
It seems to have been the usual time for paying 
such visits to his newly formed creatures, e 
Divine Being appeared, as formerly, uttering the 
well-known tones of kindness, walking in some 
visible form, not running hastily, as one impelled 
by the influence of angry feelings. How beauti- 
fully expressive are these words of the familiar 
and condescending manner in which He h 
hitherto held intercourse with the first pair! hid 
themselves amongst the trees of thegarden. The 
Hebrew word tree may be either singular or 
plural. It is taken in the latter number (v. 2), 
and we think rightly here also. But some prefer 
to view it in the singular, and render [77 7in3], 
not “‘ amongst the trees;” but, ‘in the midst of the 
tree’—viz., the tree of lifa Believing that He 
who had been their heavenly friend would now 
be their stern judge and enemy, they fled instinc- 
tively to hide themselves, and with desperate 


haste, as it were, plunge themselves into the heart 


of the tree of life, from the terrors of that death 


which they fancied was ea ee The feelings 
that dictated this anxious desire to escape ‘‘ from 
the presence of the Lord” are obvious. The con- 
sciousness of sin had placed them in opposition to 
God. Shame, remorse, fear, a sense of guilt— 
feelings which they had never experienced till 
now, disordered their minds, and led them to 
shun Him whose approach they used to welcome. 
How foolish to think of eluding the notice of the 
Omniscient God! (Ps. cxxxix. 1-12) This was the 
first effect of sin on the nature of man. Quilt: 

fear produced a disordered state of the mind; an 

it is one of the most striking circumstances in the 
history of the fall of our first parents, that while 
the grand inducement to = the forbidden 
fruit was their ambition to be as God in the clear- 
ness and extent of their knowledge, the lament- 
able consequence of their rash act was an ex- 
perience the as reverse, in the cloud of error and 
ignorance which from that moment darkened 
and impaired their faculties. What a sudden 


‘and complete prostration of intellect must Adam 


and his partner have undergone when they de- 
luded themselves into the belief that, by hiding 
themselves anywhere in the garden, they could 
elude the observation of Him who is a spirit, 
the Omniscient and Omnipresent Jehovah! But 
Adam in this respect was the type of all our race, 
for the same blindness of understanding is trace- 
able in the history of his fallen posterity from the 
cradle to the grave. 9. The Lord God called unto 
Adam, where art thou? The enquiry was not 
made from ignorance of his hiding-place, for “all 
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said, I heard thy voice in the garden, and 7I was afraid, because I was | / ch. 4.9. 


11 naked; and I hid myself. And he said, Who told thee that thou wast 
naked? Hast thou eaten of the tree, whereof I commanded thee that thou! a: 


Josh. 7. 17. 
Rey. 20. 12, 


12 shouldest not eat? And the man said, *‘The woman whom thou gavest | ? Job 23. 15, 


13 to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat. 


And the Lorp 


God said unto the woman, What 7s this that thou hast done? And 8h Ee 
the woman said, The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat. 20 


14 And the Lorp God said unto the serpent, Because thou hast done this, |* Pro, 23. 18 


thou art cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of the field 3; upon| 16. 


things are naked and open to the eyes of God.” 
But it is characteristic of the showile condescend- 
ing style of communication. which the Creator 
established with the first pair, and the summons 
into His presence was preparatory to 2 formal 
process of enquiry into the reasons of their un- 
wonted disappearance, 

10-13.—THE ExamInation.—It is probable, as 
Kennicott suggests, that God had called more than 
once, or that the sound of the voice, as it was 
borne on the breeze, became louder in His ad- 
vance through the garden. It was on hearing the 
first accents of the well-known voice that they 
fied in precipitate confusion, and hid themselves ; 
so that it was not till summoned anew, they were 
dragged from the covert in which they endea- 
voured to conceal themselves and their guilt. I 
was afraid because I was naked. The sense of 
nakedness could not produce fear, for it was only 
the effect of sin. But Adam tried to evade any 
reference to the cause, by attracting attention to 
the effect. There is here an appearance of pre- 
varication—the weak subterfuge of guilt. But 
concealment of the transgression was impossible ; 
for a3 the knowledge of his nakedness could only 
have been cop er by Adam himself, his dis- 
covery of that fact afforded a strong presumption 
of his transgression, and accordin iy he was imme- 
diately interrogated whether he had eaten of the 
forbidden fruit. The sir is equivocating ; for 
he had formerly been in the Divine presence in the 
same state, without any conscious feeling of agi- 
tation or dread. But it was only a prelude to 
other statements still more reprehensible. For 
when interrogated as to whether he had eaten of 
the forbidden fruit, he tries studiously to palliate 
his own conduct and diminish his own crimin- 
ality, while he is forced to make a tardy and 
partial admission of his guilt. There is a confes- 
sion, indeed, reluctantly, extorted; but the sin 
itself which he had committed, and of which, if he 
had had the spirit of a genuine penitent, he would 
have made mention at first, as well as acknow- 
ledged in all its aggravations, is not hinted till 
the last; and then, whilst his manner betrays 
such evident unwillingness to confess his guilt, 
the circumstance alleged as having been the oc- 
casion of his fall still further detracts from the value 
of his confession. His words evince a cold, 
selfish consideration of his own individual safety. 
Provided ‘he could rd 2p with ie pueny, he was 
content to leave his wife to reap the fruit of her 
misdeeds—nay, to be made the scape-goat in bear- 
ing the whole guilt and penalties of the transgres- 
sion, It might.be—it was undeniably true, that 
she bad offered the fruit to him, and urged him 
to partake of it along with her ; but that was. no 
excuse. He had been placed in no circumstances 
of strong temptation ; his curiosity bad not been 
stimulated, his passions had not been roused, his 
understanding was unclouded. He knew, and in 
spite of all the insinuating arts of the woman to 
seduce him to eat of i orbidden fruit, should 


Jas, 1. 13- 


have acted on the knowledge, that it was his duty 
to obey God rather than hearken to his wife. 
The reference to female influence, then, was an 
attempt of Adam to palliate his guilt, as weak 
and uomanly as it was ungenerous. But this 
was not all; for, with daring impiety, he tries to 
throw the blame of his fall even upon God him- 
self. His inanuaee virtually was this: ‘So long 
as I continue alone, I was steadfast and im- 
movable in my integrity and allegiance. But 
thou didst alter my condition; and from the 
moment I was allied to the wife whom thou didst 
provide for me, I found elements of temptation 
and moral danger in domestic and social inter- 
course from which I was wholly free in my state 
of solitude.’ Without noticing the reply of Adam, 
which was too foolish and groundless to deserve 
one, the Divine Judge turned to the woman to 
hear what she should advance in her own behalf. 
13. The serpent beguiled me—lit., deceived, im- 
osed on me. No attempt was made at denial; 
or although she had not been caught in the act 
of plucking the forbidden branch, the evidences of 
guilt were already too plain and cumulative to 
afford her the slightest hope of establishing the 
plea of innocence. She therefore tacitly admitted 
the charge, but followed the example of her hus- 
band, in endeavouring to screen herself from the 
heavy penalties of her transgression, by throwing 
the blame of the whole transaction upon the 
serpent. Thus these poor creatures, lately so 
united in the closest bonds of mutual affection, 
ard now severed in their distress, and stand aloof 
as accusers in their weak and desperate attempts 
at evading the personal consequences of their 
guilt. If Eve was the first involved in guilt, 
Adam was the greater sinner of the’ two, inas- 
much as, without the pretext of temptation, or 
being carried away by the force of excited feel- 
ings, butin the most cool, deliberate manner, he 
partook of the forbidden fruit, and had the 
impious audacity to charge God with having laid 
a snare to entangle him through the baneful 
influence of the woman that had been aes him. 
In this as in other respects he was the type of 
mankind, who in every age, and in all circum- 
stances, have discovered an extreme proneness to 
say, ‘when they are tempted, that they are 
tempted of God,’ as if their abusing God’s gifts 
Lite d excuse the violation of His laws (Jas. i. 13, 


14-19. — THe SeNTENCE.— unto the serpent. 
The guilt of the several accomplices in the first 
act of disobedience having been clearly established, 
and no just plea being put forward in arrest of 
punishment, the righteous Judge proceeded to pass 
sentence on each of the criminals in succession ;— 
and beginning with the serpent, who being the 
prime instigator of the rebellion, was to receive 
no dispensation of mercy, to enjoy no prospect 
of mitigation, He pronounces upon him the 
doom of deep and hopeless degradation. the 
Lord God said, Cursed art thou above all cattie. 
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15 And I will put Jenmity between thee and the woman, an between thy |; num. 2i. 6, 


[Hebrew, npnan, the singular of behemoth, a word 


which is used to designate the arree class of 
pachyderms and ruminants, such as the elephant 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, &c.] A curse pronounced 
by the justice of God carries a meaning and a 
force with it of a far different and more tremendous 
kind than any uttered by the lips of man, For 
while the curses of man are only expressions of 
blind and impotent rage—words of empty sound, 
though of blasphemous character, that can do no 
harm but to the profane swearer who gives vent 
to them—a curse of God is.a prophetic intima- 
tion of His anger, which will sooner or later 
appear in some unmistakable evidences of its 
infliction. Thus the curse pronounced upon the 
serpent was awful in its character as well as 
permanent in its effects; and as the agent in 
seducing the human pair to sin was not only a 
natural serpent, but chiefly and pre-eminently 
“that old serpent, the Devil,” so in the curse 
which the righteous Judge denounced against the 
serpent for the part he acted in that scene of 
temptation, they are considered as identical, the 
language used being in form applicable to the 
animal serpent, so as to be adapted to the reach 
of man’s apprehension, but extending at the same 
time in its deeper significance to the spiritual 
serpent also. hat the natural serpent, though 
only a humble and perhaps unconscious instrument 
of a superior agent, should be doomed to bear a 
part of the punishment of its crime was in ac- 
cordance with the uniform procedure of God, 
who in the early ages of the world inflicted ven- 
geance on all, even to the destruction of inferior 
animals (Exod. xxii. 28), and inanimate things 
(Exod. xxiii. 24; Lev. xv. 45), that were in any way 
connected with the commission ofsin. Inthis view 
it was worthy of the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator to denounce a curse upon the serpent, in 
order that this reptile race might ever afterwards 
be associated with the memory of the ‘first trans- 
preerions and there can be no doubt that the curse 
as been inflicted, by the deep, inextinguishable 
feelings, not-of fear, but of horror, that mankind 
have cherished to the reptile tribe above every 
other class of animals. The words ‘cursed above 
all cattle” do not imply that the serpent was to 
bear the heaviest weight of a curse which was to 
fall upon ‘“‘all catéile, and upon every beast of the 
tield;” for, though the whole inferior creation 
has suffered in common from the degradation of 
man its head (Rom. viii. 20), yet the serpent alone 
is the subject of this condemnatory sentence. It 
is specially cursed,.for the original does not ex- 
press a comparative degree — but ‘amongst all 
cattle—apart from every beast of the field; and 
though it may be difficult, with our imperfect 
knowledge of the reptile tribe, to say how the lit- 
eral serpents, which aDpareNeiy, move in their pro- 
pe sphere, and have a full enjoyment of existence, 
ave been physically affected by the curse, there is 
no difficulty in its application to the spiritual ser- 
pent, who has become a greater object of Divine 
abhorrence, as well as of human hatred, than any 
other being in the universe. upon thy belly shalt 
thou go, and dust shalt thou eat. The ordinary 
view of the effect of the curse is, that by a sudden 
and signal miracle the appearance and the gait of 
the serpent tribe were changed from what these 
were at first; that from originally walking erect, 
and being a model of grace and elegance in form, it 
was doomed to creep in a prostrate attitude on the 
ground, and became a yw of all that is odious, 


ulsive, and low, so that it is now branded with 
infamy. This old traditionary interpretation, how- 
ever, the science of modern times has shown to be 
utterly inadmissible; for ‘going upon the belly’ is 
the gait natural to serpents, and not a penal de 
dation from an erect posture. ‘Their progression, 
says Dr. Pye Smith, ‘is produced by the pushing 
of scales, shields, or rings against the ground, by 
muscular contractions and dilatations, by elastic 
springings, by vertical undulations, or by horizon- 
tal a poe ; but the entire organization—skeleton, 
muscles, nerves, integuments—is adapted to the 
mode of progression belonging to poe yore tribe. 
That ees is sufficiently easy and rapid (often very 
rapid) for all the purposes of the animal's life, and 
the amplitude of its enjoyments. To imagine this 
mode of motion to_be, in any sense, a change from 
a prior attitude and habit of the erect kind, or bein 
furnished with wings, indicates a total ignorance o 
the anatomy of serpents.’ Moreover, so far from 
its being the case that serpents were, by a judicial 
act of the Creator, thrust out of their primitive 
and allotted place into an anomalous and less fa- 
vourable condition, they, as ophidia, occupy their 
proper natural place in the graduated scale of ani- 
mal life, and are closely united in an intermediate 
position with other species of the same great 
reptile family, by such a beautiful progression that 
their existence and peculiar configuration are 
necessary to supply an important link in the 
harmonious chain of nature. Further, they are 
carnivorous, ‘and their food,’ as the writer above 
referred to remarks, ‘according to the size aud 
power of the species, is taken from the tribes of 
insects, worms, frogs, toads, and newts, birds, 
mice, and other small quadrupeds, till the scale 
ascends to the pythons and boas, which can mas- 
ter and swallow very large animals. They do not 
necessarily, from their wriggling motion, ‘‘ eat the 
dust ;” for they habitually obtain their food among 
herbage or in water; they seize their prey with the 
mouth, often elevate the head, and are no more 
exposed to the necessity of swallowing adherent 
earth than are carnivorous birds or quadrupeds.’ 
Lastly, it has been clearly ascertained by geological 
researches that serpents exactly similar in form 
and habits to the existing species lived on the pre- 
adamite earth. ‘It is,’ says Professor Owen, ‘a 
paleontological fact, that the ophidian peculiari- 
ties and complexities of organization, in designed 
subserviency to a prone posture and a glidiu 
progress on the belly, were given, together wit. 
the poison apparatus, by the Creator, when, in the 
progressive preparation of the dry land, but few, 
and those only the lower organized species, now 
our contemporaries, had been called into existence 
—before any of the actual kinds of mammalia trod 
the earth, and aia beer ‘before the creation of 
man’ (‘Exeter Hall Lectures ;’ also, ‘Transactions 
of the Geological Society of London’). The lan- 
guage of the inspired historian, therefore, must be 
interpreted figuratively, and with reference to that 
malignant being of whom the animal serpent was 
the humble instrument. Just as going on the bell 
indicates lowness of rank in the scale of anima 
existence, and to bite or lick the dust is a common 
metaphor for the conquest and ignominious hu- 
mility of a proud, presumptuous foe, so both these 
ae ate are to be understood as intimating that 
tan, from being originally “‘an angel of fight,” 
belonging to a high order of intellectual beings 
and formed for pure and exalted objects, would 
become a wretched creature, grovelling in the dust 


* 


The serpent’s overthrow 


seed and her seed; 
heel. 


of the basest pursuits, and doomed to a condition 
of perpetual meanness and ignominy. I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman. If there 
could be any doubt that the language addressed 
to the serpent involved a two-fold meaning—a 
reference to the spiritual as identified with the 
natural serpent—it must be removed by these 
words, which bear a far deeper significance than at 
first sight they seem to contain. But true as it is 
that such a feeling of hatred and horror at the ser- 
mt tribe has ever since existed in the human 
reast, the announcement of this irreconcilable 
enmity—nay, even of the eventual destruction of 
those loathsome reptiles—would have tended but 
little to assuage the tumultuous waves of anxiety, 
terror, and despair that were so wildly agitating 
the hearts of the fallen pair. How strangely un- 
suitable the trivial character of such intelligence 
would have been to the awful solemnity of an 
occasion when they were standing overwhelmed 
with a consciousness of guilt in the presence of 
their God! The declaration carried a far deeper 
import; and although the memory and _ simple 
impressions of our first parents might be pre- 
occupied exclusively with the idea of the visible 
serpent, yet every intelligent reader now per- 
ceives that, though the language used did neces- 
sarily bear a figurative reference to the reptile’s 
form and habits, the denunciation was really 
directed against the unseen agent, whose wicked 
and malignant character rendered him a deadlier 
foe to mankind. The animal might have been 
still sporting amongst the trees, afid in full view 
of the parties ; but the circumstance of the Divine 
Being addressing it perseneny: as well as the 
bape: import of the curse pronounced, 
affords indisputable evidence that not the irra- 
tional creature, but Satan, was the serpent on 
whom the full weight of the condemnation fell. 
“*T will put enmity between thee and the woman.” 
God is often Fy “acta as doing that which He 
permits to be done; and therefore, as it is con- 
trary to His holy and benevolent character to 
produce disorder or sow the seeds of dissension 
amongst any orders of His creatures, the state- 
ies Wer made must be regarded as a prophetic 
intimation of the moral state of this world, as a 
theatre of conflict between man and the powers 
of evil. There is a covert allusion to the tem- 
porary alliance between the serpent and the 
woman, for now that she had found in her dire 
experience that he had ensnared her to her ruin, 
she would henceforth recoil from him as an in- 
sidious and deadly peat 8 and between thy 
seed and her seed [p7]—the act of sowing, as well 
as seed, though used iu reference to an individual 
(Gen, iv. 25; xxi. 13), commonly denotes plurality, 
and is equivalent to children, Progeny, posterity 
(Gen, xiii. 16; xv. 5, 13; xvii. 7, 10; Ps. xxii. 23; 
ef. 2 Ki. xi. 1). Accordingly Kurtz—though recog- 
nizing the prophetic character of this passage— 
views the bidata? ased of the woman” as equiva- 
lent to all the human raee; and the modern Jews 
also take it as peed collectively the children 
whom she shall bring forth—the whole family of 
man. But “the seed of the woman” being con- 
trasted with ‘‘the seed of the serpent,” a designa- 
tion, in this context, and conformably to Scripture 
e elsewhere, of the wicked portion of mankind 
Ge John viii, 44; xiii. 38, with Matt. xxiii 33; 1 
ohn iii. 8), the expression must evidently be 
cousidered as restricted to the children of God, 
“who are born not of a flesh, but of the spirit 
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ment in all the conflicts of God’s people wit 


by the woman’s seed. 
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(cf. Gal. iii. 29); and from its denoting individuality 
in the following clause, as specially applied to one 
whose miraculous birth gave him a pre-eminent 
title to be called “the seed of the woman” (ef. 
Gal. iv. 4). The prophecy points to a continual 
struggle which would be carried on between the 
pafia ie of the woman and the grand enemy of 
God and man: and no’ language could more ap- 
propriately describe the mighty conflict, of which 
this world, has ever since been the theatre, be- 
tween the kingdom of God and the kingdom of 
Satan. To us the words havea higher signiticance 
than they could have had to our first parents. 
Who does not now accept them as an epitomized 
history of the holy war which, from the moment 
of the fall, has been waged between the children 
of light and of darkness, between those who ad- 
here to the cause of God and righteousness, and 
those who are ranged on the side of the Devil by 
their love and practice of sin? it shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel—[xin is a 

rsonal pronoun in the masculine gender, agree- 
ing with wx  7pws, shall watch or lie in wait, so 


as to attack; to fall upon suddenly (cf. Job ix. 17; 
Ps. cxxxix. 2; cf. Rom. xvi. 20), and the clause is 
thus rendered by Gesenius, ‘He shall seek to crush 
thy head, and thou shalt seek to bite his heel’). 
The leading idea is founded on the habit of the 
insidious serpent to bite its victim in the heel or 
behind, and that of mankind striking or dashin 
at a serpent’s head with a club. The same ver 
is used to describe the attack upon the head and 
the heel, to show that destruction is aimed at in 
both. But though the bite of a serpent on the 
heel of a man, when the poison infects the blood, is 
dangerous, it 1s not incurable. The crushing of the 
serpent’s head, however, is destruction. ith the 
exception of Papists, who, contrary alike to sense 
and grammar, render the words ‘she shall bruise,’ 
this clause is considered universally as referring 
to a Redeemer, who, in human nature, and a son 
of woman born, should, after partial suffering from 
a wicked malignant power, obtain a complete vic- 
tory, and deprive it of all further means or oppor 
tunity of doing evil. The seed of the woman who 
was to bruise the serpent’s head is connected with 
a, singular verb and pronoun, and, denoting there- 
fore an individual, points to Christ personally in 
a peculiar and emphatic sense. In Him the pro- 
phecy attained its highest fulfilment: He is the 
representative of the whole race, as well as the 
source of all the life and energy by which the 
Church bruises the serpent’s head; and by His 
death on the cross, when His ‘‘heel”—i. e., His 
humanity—was laid low, He successfully encoun- 
tered Satan in a manner that excludes all idea 
of any participator either in His sufferings or His 
tain phe But although the prophecy does:‘un- 
questionably refer to Christ’s personal conflict with 
Satan, and His victory over him as its culminatirg 
oint, yet the Church—which is the spiritua: 
Body of which He is the Head—must also, in its 
ideal unity, be viewed as embraced in this pro- 
phetic intimation, which finds its accom Mais 
e 
wers of darkness—whether the conflicts of the 
Yhurch universal, of particular branches of it, or 
of private believers, issuing in their final triumph 
at that day when, ‘Satan being completely and 
for ever bruised under their feet,’ He who was 
‘made of a woman’ shall appear in His glory, and 
reign, in a better than the earthly paradise re- 
gained, over the myriads of His ransomed people, 
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shall be *to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee. . 
And unto Adam he said, Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice | to thy hus- 

of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of which I commanded thee, 
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This prophecy, uttered directly by the lips of the 
Creator Himself, would be received with very 
different feelings by the parties in whose hearing 
it was pronounced. To Satan it must have been a 
bitter disappointment, as it put a sudden termina- 
tion to the fiendish glee with which he was doubt- 
less exulting over the success of his recent plot, 
and held out an awful prospect, not only of greater 
degradation and punishment to himself, but of a 
death-blow to his empire of darkness. Probably 
he could not penetrate the deep mystery of ths 
prediction; but he must have understood enough 
of it to perceive that it portended some fatal cata- 
strophe to himself; and that, in the course of 
time, the mischief he had wrought would be made 
subservient to his own eternal infamy, and to the 
most glorious display of the Divine character. 
But to the fallen pair, as the design of this pro- 
phecy is more obvious, so the effects of it are 
more easily traced. It was calculated in no or- 
dinary degree to relieve and papper’ their deep] 

agitated and desponding minds. Tt announced, 
in terms very figurative and enigmatical indeed, 
but still intelligible, that their Creator, though 
grievously offended by their disobedience, cherished 
purposes of mercy towards them. It gave them a 
strong and certain assurance that the sin which had 
unhappily entered into the world through their 
means, and the evils that flowed from it, would 
not continue for ever. But beyond the fact of this 
assurance, no determinate information was given. 
The language was vague, indefinite, and obscure, 
—no particulars being subjoined respecting either 
the mode in which the deliverance was to come, 
the time when it would be granted, or the agency 
by which it would be achieved,—whether a collec- 
tive body or+an individual of the race. Still the 
drift of the sentence pronounced upon the ser- 
pent in the hearing of the fallen pair was_exceed- 
ingly seasonable to them, and well calculated to 
afford them present comfort as well as future 
hope. The significant expression, ‘ bruising the 
serpent’s head,’ implied that his malignant de- 
signs against them would be frustrated by the 
destruction of his power. For, first, as he 
thought, by seducing the first pair, to have 
brought on their death, and so have made an end 
of the whole species, God promises that the 
woman should live to have seed. Secondly, as he 
seduced the woman under the specious pretence 
of friendship, while he intended her ruin, a war 
is declared against the Devil and his party, which 
should end in the overthrow of them and their 
devices. And, thirdly, as the Devil thought, by 
drawing them into sin, and under the wrath of 
God, to bring them into misery, and deprive them 
of the happiness they were made for, God declares 
the devil’s policy should be defeated by the seed 
of the woman, in which is implied a positive 
promise that mankind, though by the envy and 
malice of Satan become sinful, should receive 
through the seed of the woman the forgiveness 
of sins and a restoration to their forfeited posses- 
sion, with all the peace and felicity resulting 
from the favour of God (Burnes ‘Boyle Lec- 
tures’), Sentence upon the man and man 
was deferred till after they had ‘bee 

of victory over their enemy, when the 


both inf 


were 


assured. 
ormed of ht at of deterioration, 


ce were to take place in their respective con- 
tions, 
16. Unto the woman he said, I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow and thy conception. This 
is by the figure Hendyades, for ‘‘ thy sorrow” -or 
in “in conception.” Woman’s mission is that 
of bearing children, and the infirmities or suffer- 
ings incident to the female frame are greatly 
increased both in number and degree to those 
who are in the course of acquiring a matern 
character. It is ange on physiological prin- 
ciples, to account for the various ents of 
women during pregnancy, as well as the agonies 
attendant on parturition. Other animials, it has 
b : pane are. cannon ina higher a. of 
ealth and vigour during the period o: tation 
than at other times, and bring forth their off- 
spring with comparative ease; while woman forms 
a solitary exception, the most vigorous of the sex 
being frequently subject to much suffering, and 
even death, in the act of giving birth to their 
children. and thy desire shall be to thy hus- 
band. Some connect this with the preceding 
clause, rendering it thus: ‘Although in sorrow 
thou shalt bring forth children, yet thy desire or 
jonerogapall be to thy husband.’ Others trans- 
late, ‘ Unto thy husband shall be thy obedience ;’ 
meaning that the desires of the woman shall 
subjected to the authority and will of her hus- 
band. and he shall rule over thee. The husband, 
as the head, is naturally invested ‘with superior 
right and authority, for “‘the woman was created 
for the man,” as an helpmate, and consequently 
dependent on him (1 Cor. xi. 9). But these have 
been greatly increased since the fall, and the pro- 
priety or equity of this penalty to which woman 
was subjected consisted in this, that as it was while 
acting independently and apart from Adam she 
attempned to shake off her allegiance to God, she 
was, ides being bound by the pray law 
of obedience to God, brought also under the addi- 
tional law of submission to the yoke of her hus- 
d. In every age of the world’s history woman 
has been found in a state of subjection; in all 
heathen countries she has been the slave of man, 
as throughout the East at the present day she is 
his property—his possession by purchase. Man 
exercises a lordship over the weaker sex, aud 
although in Christian nations, where the sexes 
are more generally restored to their just and 
proper relations, a wife is raised to a position of 
greater dignity or honourable equality in rank 
and privilege, yet even there women are o 
doomed to rt much from the will, temper, or 
caprice of imperious husbands; and while the 
spirit of Christianity is wholly averse to lordly 
authority, the Gospel rule still is, so long as sin 
remains in the hearts of believers, “ Let the wife 
see’ that she reverence her husband,” “ Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands as 
unto the Lord.” ne 
, 17-19. unto Adam he said. The term Adam 
is here for the first time used as a proper name. 
Gesenius is of opinion that, having Since always 
the prefix of the article, it is to be considered as an 
appellative, and equivalent to ‘the human race;’ 
th there are exceptions (cf. Job xxviii. 28; xxx 
); and while, as we formerly observed, the whole 
tenor of the narrative in the second chapter points 
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to an individual man, we find him in this verse 
addressed personally by his proper name of Adam. 
cursed is thegroundforthysake. Inthe richand 
smiling garden of Eden the vigorous and prolitic 
soil yielded a spontaneous produce, and the indus- 
try of man was confined to the easy and pleasant 
work of checking or regulating the luxuriant 
growth of vegetation. This state, for anything 
we are told to the contrary, would have been per- 
petuated but for the disobedience of rebellious 
~ man, who, with the solemn warning of the penal 
consequences still ringing in his ears, transgressed, 
and with the loss of his innocence forfeited the 
rimeval abode. The awful 
curse of an offended God fell not, however, upon 
Adam himself, as it did upon the serpent, but 
upon the ground ‘for his sake;’ so that, as has 
been quaintly but justly remarked, he was cursed 
only “at second hand” (as there were blessings 
in reserve for him); and he found the immediate 
accomplishment of the curse in the changed char- 
acter of the soil on which he had to work; for 
it was thenceforward niggard of its fruits, unless 
wooed into productiveness by the toil and culture 
of the fallen race, 18. Thorns also and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee—[yip, a thorn (Ezek. 
Xxviii. 24), but used here and Isa. xxxii. 13 collec. 
tively, and commonly in connection with 7177, 


rendered thistles (cf. Hos. x. 8), teBodo of the 
Septuagint, the calthropy of botanists, a kind of 
thistle armed with long spines]. . This latter 
word is supposed to be derived from a root 
which signifies ‘round,’ in reference to its sphe- 
rigal form, or its being surrounded by a downy 
circlet, which makes it capable of easy and rapid 
revolution along the surface of the ground. The 
seed is furnished with means of quick and exten- 
sive dissemination, for it has a wing to waft it 
from place to place, and a hook by which it can 
fasten on_any object that is in the way of its 
transit. Botanists have reckoned that a single 
seed of the common thistle will produce in the 
first crop 2,400, and 576,000,000 in the second, and 
so on in the same extraordinary ratio of increase. 
Thorns and thistles, which thus possess the natural 

roperty of reproducing themselves in so great pro- 
| ns are mentioned as prominent parts of the 
curse pronounced upon the earth for the sin of 
the tirst man; and experience shows that weeds of 
all kinds, particularly thorny or spinous plants, 
such as those mentioned here, which are the 
effects as well as the evidence of deteriorated 
physical conditions, would increase with such 
dangerous rapidity as to overrun the ground, 
were they not eradicated or checked by the in- 
dustry of man. 9. in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread. ‘‘Bread” is here put for all 
that contributes to human sustenance ; and as all 
classes of mankind are dependent on the soil for 
the necessaries as well as luxuries of life, the 
words of this clause intimate the source from 
which they were to derive their food, as well as 
the condition of hard, persevering, labcrious exer- 
tion in which that food was to be obtained. The 
whole tenor of the context implies a great dete- 
rioration in man’s condition. ‘*The sweat of the 
face” was to be ya for a light and plea- 


happy place of his 


sant pastime; ‘“‘the herb of the field” for the 
delicious fruit trees of Eden; or, at all events, 
the grain and vegetables fit for the nourishment 
of man were no longer spontaneously produced, 
but were to be reared by careful and patient cul- 
ture; while weeds and thorns, that would pre- 
vent the growth of esculent plants, would spread 
everywhere, unless the industry of man were con- 
stantly on the alert. Such was the sentence of 
labour Fence? upon man on account of his 
sin ; and it was expressly added, at the moment of 
passing it, that 1t was not to be a temporary 
punishment, a corrective discipline, from which, 
on his evincing a spirit of true repentance, he 
should eventually be relieved; but one of which 
there should be no suspension, no mitigation, no 
end, so long as he continued an inhabitant of this 
world. Painful, harassing labour was henceforth 
to be the unalterable law and condition of Nis 
fallen nature, and never should he cease to be 
subject to this law, or to groan under tbe burden 
of this heavy yoke, ‘until he returned to the 
ground.’ dust thou art, and unto dust thou 
shalt return. Physiologists tell us that all 


organized beings are subject to eventual disso- 


lution; and consequently man, whose bodily frame 
comes under that description, would have been 
no exception to this physical law, but for the 
sustaining power of God conveyed to him, prob- 
ably through the virtue imparted to the tree of 
life, by the leaves or fruit of which he was pre- 
served from the inroads of decay. But this 
means of perpetuated life and vigour being im- 
mediately after the fall withdrawn, man became 
mortal; although he did not die the moment he 
ate the forbidden fruit, his body underwent 2 
change, or, rather, was left to the exhausting 
operation of natural causes. This sentence ot 
death which was pronounced upon Adam included 
Eve also, and, through him, as the progenitor and 
representative of mankind, it fell in effect upon 
all his posterity (Rom. v. 12, 13, 14; 1 Cor. xv. 21). 
For his eating the forbidden fruit * brought death 
into the world, and all owr woe.’ Death, indeed, is 
known to have taken place all along, in the pre- 
adamite world, amongst the various orders of the 
inferior creatures ; but man, in his primeval state, 
was exempted from its operation; and though his 
body, with its exquisitely formed nervous system, 
was capable of receiving pain from injuries, as 
well as, being made of dust, was liable, through the 
processes of nature, to resolve into dust again, it 
would have been preserved, had he remained 
innocent, in perpetual youth, health, and vigour, 
by the special grace and favour of God. But on 
his dsobedicnes in eating the forbidden fruit, 
this supernatural privilege was forfeited: the first 
man, deprived not of an original and inherent 
property of his nature, but of a distinguishing 
token of the Creator’s favour, which would have 
secured him the continued enjoyment of life, was, 
by a righteous doom, left to those laws of mor- 
tality to which all other creatures on earth are 
naturally subject; and his children, born under 
these altered circumstances, inherit, according to 
the established course of Providence, the mortal 
condition as well as the fallen nature of their 
parents.—Such were the sentences pronounced 
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on the three parties connected with the temptation 
in Eden. While the Tempter, whose conduct was 
instigated by deliberate malice and wickedness, 
was doomed to an irremediable curse, the human 
criminals, who had been the victims of his seduc- 
tive arts, were mercifully treated. The one hav- 
ing sinned in ignorance, and the other through 
weakness, were cheered with the hope of recovery 
from their lamentable fall; and while they were 
severely punished, the penalties inflicted on them 
tended, in their altered circumstances, to be virtu- 
ally blessings to mankind. Thus the various acute 
and often protracted sufferings of woman durin 
the time of child-bearing tend to draw out the af- 
fections of the female breast more Srcnnty toward 
her offspring; while her subjection to her hus- 
band, though a memorial of the first transgression, 
yet, when softened and regulated by Christianity, 
renders her conduct as a wife a daily expression of 
delighting and delightful duty. The toilsome 
labour to which man has been subjected is a need- 
ful discipline, which, though not good in itself, is 
yet good for his present condition, and what he 
could not do without. It is the means of develop- 
ing the faculties of the mind, and of exercising the 
virtues and graces of the heart; of keeping man 
in constant wholesome employment, and so of 
leading him to fulfil the great end of his being by 
active diligence in the service of God. Again, the 
thorns and. briers which desolate the ground are 
not only marks of Divine wisdom and goodness. 
but admirably calculated to promote the genera’ 
good. Nay, the whole tribe of weeds which in- 
fest the ground, and are prejudicial to the growth 
of roots, and vegetables, and grain, thongh they 
are to be regarded as part of the curse which the 
ground inherits for the sin of man, and are in 
reality a punishment, have been converted by the 
wise and merciful Creator into the means of pro- 
ducing important benefits to man. By the plenti- 
ful existence of these, and the imperative necessity 
of destroying them, industry is stimulated, in- 
genuity exercised, patience increased, the produc- 
tive powers of the soil are augmented the 
processes of labour, and thus the general good of 
society promoted, Lastly, the goodness and mercy 
of God are displayed even in that part of the 
sentence which doomed man to ‘return to the 
dust.’ After he had fallen into a state of sin and 
misery, and been condemned to a life of toil and 
sorrow, what a dreadful aggravation of his punish- 
ment would it have been if his life had been pro- 
tracted to an indefinite duration! But his lite is 
short, and though it is probable, as the early 
records of the Bible seem to indicate, that the 
abridgment was gradual, yet, in mercy to man, 
his days, if they were to be full of labour and sor- 
row, were to be comparatively few. Death puts 
an end to all his labour. But as the promise of a 
Saviour was graciously sivee before that doom was 
ronounced, a cheering light was shed on the dark 
uture of man, while the certainty of his dissolu- 
tion, together with the uncertain period of its 
arrival, tends to keep alive in his mind the hope of 
another and better world, where sorrow and ¢are, 
Jabour and pain, are unkuowp. In regard to these 
sentences pronounced on the human pair, Infidels 
and Rationalists deny that they are punishments 
at all, and maintain that they are not real evils, 
but are the direct effects of those appointments of 
nature which God has established in the material 
world. But the obvious on of this passage, con- 
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firmed and illustrated by the inspired comments 
upon it which the later Scriptures contain, does 
represent the pain and labour, the sorrow and 
death, to which mankind are peer as the 
penal consequences of sin; and as there is a diffi- 
culty in reconciling this Biblical account with 
what is the established course of the natural 
world, the true sreneon seems to be, that God, 
foreseeing the fall of man, resolved from the 
beginning to pe op the state of the world for 
being the abode of a fallen yet redeemable race of 
creatures, While man, if he had continued in 
unbroken innocence and integrity, would have 
retained the happiness of primeval Eden, the earth 
would have worn one universal aspect of spins 
beauty, and brought forth her fruits with rich an 
inexhaustible fertility, as did the virgin soil of the 
primeval garden,—the Creator, anticipating that he 
would abuse his moral freedom by the commission 
of sin, transferred him from his disiacal state 
to the earth at large, which had been prepared, 
under deteriorated conditions, to be the temporary 
residence of such imperfect beings: and thus, 
while the present economy of the world is carried 
on according to the established laws of nature, the 
mixed character of natural and moral evil it 
exhibits is an arrangement to which it has been 
subjected as the penal consequence of man’s trans- 
gesion, 20. And Adam called his wife’s name 
ve—[Hebrew, 1; the LXX., Zw, life]. Adam 
had named her formerly (ii. 23) in reference to her 
sex; now he distinguishes her by another name no 
less appropriate, however, to her circumstances, 
while it was a standing memorial, a prophetic inti- 
mation, of her important destiny to the whole of 
her fallen deacondante. Formerly he had shown 
wisdom in naming the beasts; here he showed 
more than wisdom—viz., faith, and a perception of 
his better state. At first, as Lightfoot remarks, 
his wife must have ere the mother of death, 
having done that which brought it amongst their 
posterity. But he, sensible of a better hope to 
come in by her, calls her ‘‘ Eve”—i. e., life, as the 
word ou “the mother of all living,” pre- 
eminently of Christ, and all who live by Him 
(John i. 4). Thus a whole history was comprised 
within the folds of a single word, and the name of 
Eve would, in the early ages of the world, pre- 
serve amongst the people of God the blessed hope 
of a Redeemer. 21. coats of skins. The Hebrew 
[7 mang], coverings of skin, for the latter word 
is singular, not plural: one skin was sufficient for 
both. ‘There are some,’ says Kennicott, * who will 
have the word [7iy, skin] in this passage to refer to 
the skin of Adam and his wife, and the meaning 
to be, ‘The Lord God made for the first pair coats 
or coverings of their skin.” But the Hebrew word 
would in that case have been in the plural, with 
the pronoun suffixed to it, ‘ their skins.” Besides, 
it has been proved that the Hebrew word is no- 
where found with any other meaning than signify- 
ing the skin of the lower animals, There is, apdeed! 
one place where the word seems to denote the 
skin of man (Exod. xxii. 27). 1 say seems, 
cause all the versions are not agreed to give it 
that mesning hate, the Samaritan referring the 
word to the skin of adbeast. Yet, if we understand 
the word to signify in that place human akin, it is 
used so spi from what it is in this passage 
of Genesis, that but little service can arise from 
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skin of a beast is referred to, a portion of which 
would be fastened as girdles round their bodies, 
which was all that was needed; but as they 
could not have dreamed of such a mode of cover- 
ing themselves, unless an express order or permis- 
sion had been given them by God—for they had 
not been invested with the right over the lives 
of the inferior animals—so it is distinctly said that 
‘the Lord God made them the coats of skin,” and 
in all probability showed them how these were to 
prepared for a covering. The mention of an 
occurrence so apparently trivial in the midst of a 
solemn history must have arisen from its associa- 
tion with some other transaction of higher impor- 
tance, and that was none else than the institution 
of animal sacrifices,—an institution undoubtedly 
of Divine appointment, adapted to the capabilities 
of men in early ages, and designed to transmit the 
instruction given as to the only acceptable mode of 
worship for sinful creatures, by faith in a Re- 
deemer, through the medium of a symbolical rite, 
which impressively reminded them of that funda- 
mental] truth, The intertwining of a few leaves, 
or the plaiting of some small branches, might have 
helped to hide the conscious shame of the first 
transgressors for a time. But these were of no 
use either as an adequate or a permanent cover- 
ing; and, besides, they stirred no recollections, nor 
suggested any needful cheering thoughts. Where- 
as the skin of a lamb or a kid, besides being more 
durable, could not be procured without the death 
of the animal; and as its slaughter, if effected by 
the hands of the first man, must have been as a 
substitutionary victim, to be offered according to 
the Divine directions, the blood-stained hide of 
the slain , a8 it was worn on the persons of 
the fallen pair, would be a constant painful re- 
membrancer of the death which their guilt de- 
served. The mention of ‘‘the coats of skin,” then, 
which the Lord God made for Adam and his wife, 
is eminently worthy, considering their origin and 
their use, of the place it holds amongst the mo- 
mentous details of this tragic narrative. They 
are associated with the institution of a sacred rite 
of deep symbolical import; and certainly no time 
could have been more seasonable—rather, none 
could have been so dag so Beg the appoiut- 
ment of that-rite, and the supply of that clothing, 
as when the announcement of the Redeemer was 
first made,—when the need of his propitiatory 
death an to be felt, and the benefits of vel} 
clad in the robes of his righteousness were hel 
out to man. There was a subordinate object 
served by the furnishing of those skins. ‘By this 
clothing,’ says Kiel, ‘God imparted to the feeling 
of shame the visible sign of an awakened con- 
science, and to the consequent necessity for a 
covering to the bodily nakedness, the higher work 
of a suitable discipline for the sinner. By select- 
ing the skins of beasts for the clothing of the first 
pair, and therefore causing the death or slaughter 
of beasts for that purpose, He showed them how 
they might use the sovereignty herd possessed 
over the animals for their own good, and even 
sacrifice animal life for the preservation of human; 
so that this act of God laid the foundation for the 
sacrifices, even if the first clothing did not pre- 
figure our ultimate “clothing upon ” (2 Cor. v. 4), 
nor the coats of skin the robe of righteousness. 
It seems that these transactions took place within 
the precincts of Eden, for the first pair were not 
instantly expelled from ta garden ; some time was 


probably allowed to elapse, in order to furnish 
them with clear and adequate instruction in 
the religion suited to fallen creatures, as well, 
perhaps, as to train them to the use of the 
new symbolic rites of worship. Nor would that 
be attained either soon or easily. What a 
shock must the feelings of the parents of our race 
have received—what an overwhelmingly pain- 
ful impression must have been made on their 
hearts, when the first sacritice was offered— 
when they were ordered to sprinkle the blood of 
the victim on the rude altar—when, with the 
recent memory of their guilty fall, they stood in 
mute astonishment at the spectacle of the immo- 
lated carcase, and beheld in it the effects of that 
death to which it was consigned as their substi- 
tute! Then for the first time, it may be, they had 
realized the actual idea of DEATH; their minds 
had been filled with a threatening of it, but of the 
nature and ettects of it they could form none but 
vague conceptions. ‘Such a deficiency and ob- 
scurity of view,’ says Dr. Pye Smith, ‘may very 
well be supposed to: have existed in the minds of 
our first parents, notwithstanding the unquestion- 
able facts that the animal creation, in all previous 
states of the earth, had been often devoured by 
other animals, and that the creatures contem- 
porary with Adam were also formed to be the 
subjects of death. Those first human beings 
might not have continued long enough in the 
state of sinlessness to have had opportunities of 
becoming extensively acquainted with the pheno- 
mena of death. But undoubtedly they had been 
more than obscurely aware of what would be the 
consequences of violating the command of their 
Maker, though the image of death, in its ter- 
rible reality, was brought home to their bosoms 
for the first time by the slaughter of an appointed 
sacrifice,’ 

22. Behold, the man is become as one of us. 
This was not spoken in irony, as is commonly sup- 
posed—an expression of feeling that might have 
suited the mind of Satan, not the character of God; 
but it was said in deep compassion. The words 
should be rendered, ‘Behold what has (by sin) 
become of the man who was as one of us!’ formed 
at first in our image, a holy and happy being: how 
sad his condition now! to know good and evil— 
(see on v, 5.) This knowledge, if absolute, is a 
Divine attribute; but man, who was created with 
the knowledge of good only, acquired by his trans- 
gression the experimental knowledge of evil also, 
and thenceforth brought himself, by that attempt 
at self-exaltation, into a state of sin and misery. 
and now, lest he... take... of the tree 
of life. This tree heing a sacramental sign or 
pledge of that immortal life with which obedience 
should be rewarded, man lost, on his fall, all 
claim to this tree; and therefore, that he might 
not delude himself with the idea that eating of it 
would restore the inner life of the soul, the Lord 
sent him forth from the garden. Although in- 
capable, through want of faith, of deriving any 
spiritual virtue from the eating of its fruit, he 
might, if permitted to remain, have attempted, by 
continuing the use of it, to profane the ordinance 
of God, and was therefore righteously debarred 
from the sight, when he had forfeited the thing 
signified. Some think that there was a further 
reagon for the expulsion; for if ‘‘ the tree of life” 

asessed the peculiar property of healing wounds 

ruises, and preserving in perpetual health an 
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vigour the natural life of man, his continuance in 
the immediate vicinity of this sovereign remedy 
against pain, disease, and death must, in his fallen 
condition, have been not only an unhappy privi- 
lege for him, but inconsistent with the econom 

which God was about to commence in the world. 
An earthly immortality would, in the condition 
of the fallen pair, have been a curse instead of a 
blessing. With a corrupted nature, affections 
misplaced, passions broken loose, and ready to 
ay ee to the commission of atrocious crimes, 
of which the first family ere long furnished an 
example,—with the labours and cares, the sor- 
rows and miseries that had become their doom,— 
an endless continuance in this world would have 
been an intolerable existence. Hence longer resi- 
dence in the vicinity of the tree of life was now 
impossible; for sin and death entered the world 
together; and it was, therefore, an act of mercy, po 
less than of justice, on the part of God, to remove 
the man from all access to a tree, the sight of which 
must have occasioned only a constant renewal of 
disappointment and bitter memories. 23. There- 
fore the Lord God sent him forth. The particular 
form of the Hebrew verb implies ejectment and 
dismissal, under the influence of moral displeasure, 
and is equivalent to the word used in the first 
clause of 7. 24 to till the ground from whence 
he was taken—lit., to labour in servile work on 
the ground. ‘‘ Whence he was taken;” i. e., de- 
noting either the original substance of his body, 
which was formed from the ground, or the place 
from which he had been removed on his introduc- 
tion into the garden. 24 and he placed at the 
east of the garden of Eden [}>z")]—lit., he caused 


to dwell; stationed. (The root of the expres- 
sion Shechinah is to be found in this verb.) 
[o'32p5] “ The cherubim,” so mentioned, as objects 
with the form of which the Hebrew people were 
familiar. and a flaming sword—lit., the flame 
of a sword, which, by a common enallage, may 
be rendered ‘a sword-like,’ or pointed flame. 
which turned (turning) every way—darting its 
resplendent beams around on every side, so as to 
present an effectual bar to all access by the old 
approach to the garden. The justice and judg- 
ment of God were on the one hand exhibited by 
this awe-inspiring and destructive element, while 
on the other mercy and reconciliation were {ndi- 
cated by the appointment of the cherubim to 
keep the way of the tree of life, or, rather, ‘to the 
tree of life’ [q73_nx by], To “keep the way” 
is uniformly employed in the sense of observing or 
preserving (cf. Gen. xviii. 19; Judg. ii. 22; Ps. ev. 
_ The whole passage may be thus rendered. 
(With a view to debar a return to the primeval 
paradise) ‘ He placed at the east of (or before) the 
arden of Eden the cherubim, and a sword-like 
me, which turned every way, to keep the way 
to the tree of life.” What were the cherubim? 
Were they real beings, having a personal exist- 
ence, or mere figures of religious symbolism? 


That they were actual realities was the opinion. 


which generally prevailed in the ancient Church; 
and it is a very current idea in the religious 
world still, that the word describes the delegated 
eat of angels, standing as sentinels, with a 

aming sword, to prevent any presumptuous at- 
tempt to re-enter the precincts of Eden. That 
cher were not angels, however, appointed for 
such 4 purpose, seems clear from the fact, that 
they continued to be i ag represented long 
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after the deluge had swept away all vestiges of 
the terrestrial paradise. But, as angels are beings 
which have a local and real existence in heaven, 
any attempt to represent them in a visible form 
would have been obviously at variance with the 
principles of the true religion. _Moreover, the 
cherubim are described both by Ezekiel and by 
John, in the Apocalypse, not as angels, but as crea- 
tures worshipping God, and expressing gratitude 
for the blessings of salvation. Further still, as the 
historian deemed it unnecessary or superfluous 
to do more than name the cherubim, they must 
have been objects well known to his countrymen ; 
and surely, figures which were considered so im- 
portant that the dispensation under which Adam 
was placed after the Fall, the law of Moses, as 
well as the Christian economy, are all equally 
marked by their exhibition, must, it is obvious, 
have a direct and intimate connection with the 
religion that is revealed for sinners. On all these 
accounts, then, many eminent writers in the pres- 
ent day, both in Britain and.on the Continent, are 
inclined to regard them as mere emblems, from 
the symbolical character which attaches to them 
in all the later books of Scripture—emblems of 
such moral qualities as are age ge _by the 
intelligence of man, the courage of the lion, the 
swiftness of the eagle, the patient and persevering 
obedience of the ox. They were, in short, com- 
Pood emblems of the highest forms of created 
ife, especially the human, affording a high con- 
ception of regenerated, enlightened, and sanctified 
people, who are described as resting neither day 
nor night from engaging in the Divine service, and 

ape y te the glory of God as manifested in the 
ace of Christ Jesus. Viewed in such a light, this 
description of the original institution of the 
refulgent flame, with the cherubic figures, was 
the grand prototype of the Shechinah, which ap- 
peared so frequeutly to patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles, and of which a permanent model was 
pisted in the tabernacle and the first temple. 

he influence of this primeval prototype, which 
probably differed somewhat from the later de- 
scriptions of the cherubim, spread far and wide, 
and, being preserved by tradition from age to age, 
was reproduced amongst heathen nations in the 
sphinxes of the Egyptians, the winged lions of the 
Assyrians, the dragons of the Greeks, the griffins 
of the Indians and other nations of Asia. All 
these bear a resemblance to the cherubim both in 
form and signification; for they are always de- 
scribed as fictitious creatures, compounded from 
various animals, and placed as guardians of things 
or places, access to which was forbidden. But here 
is the grand and essential difference between the 
Scriptural cherubim and those compound symbols 
in heathen countries, ‘Cherubim, as they: occur 
in representations of the Bible, from its earliest 
chapters to the closing visions of St. John, are not 
mere guards or watchers, blocking the approach to 
some forbidden object. In the text (Gen. iii. 24), 
which more than others will at first sight favour 
such et ty of their functions, it is not 
asserted that the cherubim were placed outside 
the garden; neither is it said that they were 
panied on that sacred soil to ‘‘ watch” it merely ; 
or if ‘“‘ watching” was in any sense ascribed to 
them as well as to the sword-like flame, the word 
employed will show that these were watchers 
only as the first man was a watcher: they were 
doing there what he had signally failed to do (ch. 
ii, 15). And, in like manner, the position of these 
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emblems in the tabernacle and temple afterwards 
had never been upon the rechole. of the sanc- 
tuary, nor even before the mercy-seat, but in im- 
mediate contact and connection with the throne 
of God Himself (Exod. xxv. 18), A careful sur- 
vey of these facts will suffice to repel the notion 
that the cherubim were emblems only of exclusive 
and prohibitory power; and if we seek, as we are 
bound to do, the fuiler illustration of their form 
and import in the copious visions of Ezekiel, and 
especially amongst the wonders of the Apoca- 
lypse, it is evident that, though the heathen 
symbols, like the Scriptural cherubim, were com- 
posite in structure, the figures which make up 
the symbol, as well as the purposes to which 
they were devoted, were unlike in the two cases. 
How, following in the steps of Scripture, may we 
characterize the cherubim? Each cherub was a 
group of figures, or, rather, was one compounded 
figure, consisting of four parts. The leading or 
most prominent shape resembled a human being, 
while the rest were like some portions of the ox, 
the lion, and the eagle. The whole emblem, it is 
true, might have been somewhat different at the 
different points of Hebrew history; but twe or 
more of these distinctive elements had always been 
the recognized members of cherubic combinations. 
Now, we gather from Ezekiel that the funda- 
mental thought embodied in such emblems was 
the property of life: they were emphatically ‘‘ the 
living ones;” they represented, therefore, several 
of the noblest forms of creaturely existence, each 
excelling in its province, each contributing to the 
production of a group in which the human form 
predominated, and the four together constituting 
an ideal image of all animated nature. So inter- 
preted, we readily understand, not only their posi- 
tion in the sacred garden, but their office in the 
sanctuary of God on earth, and also their prox- 
imity to God Himself in visions of the blessed. 
The planting of the cherubim on the ground which 
man Aad once inherited, but had failed ere long to 
cherish as his best possession, was suggestive of 
the truth that he, and all whose fortunes had been 
linked with his, had still, in virtue of some free 
cious mystery, a part aud interest in Eden, The 
appearance of the cherubim in the holiest of all 
was further proof of such an interest: it prolonged 
the hopeful pledge afforded to the Hebrew by 
traditions of his forefathers; it told him that the 
representatives of man, and of creation generally, 
had still their place allotted to them on the mercy- 
seat of the Most High; and in the glowing scenes of 
the Apocalypse, when Adam’s family have re- 
assembled round the throne of God, to sing the 
praises of the great Redeemer, the same mystic 
creatures show the ardour which that anthem has 
excited in their bosom by a rapturous Amen (Rey. 
v.14). Whatever, therefore, may be urged in 
yroof of some external correspondence, in the 

osaic age, between the cherubim, as already 
known to members of the sacred family, and the 
figures sculptured and placed in the approaches 
to the ancient heathen temples, there can be no 
doubt that the two emblems were associated in 
these different systems of religion with very different 
thoughts. The one might serve to symbolize the 
best conceptions which a pagan mind could form of 
properties possessed by favourite kings, or by some 
nobler inmates of the crowded pantheon; while 
the other was designed to be a complex image of 
created nature in its highest, most ideal form, yet 
always bowing in sistance subordination to the 


great Creator, and, as such. ascribing “glory, 
and honour, and thanks to Him that sat on the 
throne, who liveth for ever and ever” (Rev. iv. 9).’ 
(Hardwick). 

Remarks.—This chapter contains information, of 
painful interest and vast importance, not to be 
obtained from any other source accessible to us. 
Ever since men began to think and to speculate, 
the existence of moral evil under the government 
of a wise, holy, and benevolent Being has engaged 
the attention of intelligent and reflecting minds; 
but it is still an unsolved problem, and, notwith- 
standing the great scientific attainments of the 
present age, it probably will remain a mystery 
which it will baffle the utmost efforts of philo- 
sophy to investigate. Whatever may be our ig- 
norance, however, as to the origin of evil in the 
uDiverse, we are in nove respecting the introduc- 
tion of sin into our world, since this chapter 
informs us, in a most distinct and graphic manner, 
both when and how man fell from his state of 
original righteousness. It is not a myth, although 
Rosenmiller, Eichhorn, and a host of Rationalists, 
both at home and abroad, view it in that light; 
for the supernatural element that enters into the 
early portion of the narrative, instead of dimin- 
ishing, ‘confirms its credibility, such an element 
being on one from a scene. of temptation in 
the special circumstances of the primitive pair. 
Neither is it an allegory, designed to exhibit, under 
the form of a fictitious story, the philosophic 
truth, that an ill-regulated, hankering desire for 
the enjoyment of interdicted good was the bane 
of man and the cause of his‘ruin. It must be 


_regarded as a real transaction, for the account of 


it occurs in a historical book, in the midst of a 
number of other historical facts; it was followed 
immediately by disastrous effects on the destiny 
of the fallen pair; and by regarding it in the 
character of historical verity, we are furnished 
with a key to a satisfactory explanation of the 
strange and sad anomalies in the moral character 
and condition of the human race. The traditions 
of every country coincide more or less with the 
sacred narrative: they all preserve the memory of 
a golden age, when man was in a higher, purer, 
and happier state; and in various regions of the 
East, especially Arabia, Persia, and India, these 
traditions ascribe his sad lapse from original dig- 
nity to the successful stratagem of a malignant 
serpent or dragon. But the purely dogmatic or 
ethical character of the Scripture narrative, con- 
trasted with the local peculiarities, or grotesque 
circumstances Sea. with the Oriental fables, 
make it easy to distinguish the Hebrew story as 
the original whence those distorted legends were 
derived. The record contained in this chapter, 
then, is so far remoyed from the character of a 
myth or an allegory, that it does not possess the 
elements of either; for, on the principles laid 
down in defending the literal sense of the preced- 
ing chapter (see Remarks), everything else must be 
mythical or allegorical, if the serpent be declared 
to be so. It must be considered a veritable his- 
tory, giving the only true account of what would 

e otherwise inexplicable in the present economy 
of the world, and, above all, furnishing a key to the 
plan of redemption; for if this chapter be divested 
of its historical character, the whole system of 
Christianity, as a remedial scheme of Providence, 
is destroyed. Man, as he now appears, is not in 
his normal condition, but in a state of siv, degra- 
dation, and misery; and this narrative, which is 
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designed alike for the instruction of philosophers 
and peasants, accounts for the loss of his primi- 
tive character in a way consistent with the honour 
of the Divine character, as well as with the princi- 
ples of the Divine government. It was calculated 
to preserve the Hebrews from the Manichean 
heresy of supposing two antagonistic deities—an 
evil one opposed to the good—since it distinctly 
traced the disobedience of man to the artifice of a 
wicked creature, who instigated him to apostatize. 
Nor did the fall of man, as related in this narra- 
tive, indicate any creational defect in his consti- 
tution. Though made perfect in the full comple- 
ment of his physical, mental, and moral powers, 
he was ee Ne of being governed by the influence 
of motives; and being a voluntary agent in every 
thought, feeling, and act, he had to determine 
between the alternatives of following his own 
inclination or of bringing his will into complete 
subjection to the authority of God. Had he been 
a mere automaton, or a piece of inanimate matter, 
the Divine power might have been directly put 
forth to prevent his going out of his appointed 
sphere. ut since he was a rational creature, 
placed under no stern necessity, but free to choose 
and to act for himself, it was morally impossible 
to prevent his fall, And how disastrous was that 
fall in its consequences! It may be se peece to 
have been easy for God to have overlooked, for- 
gotten, or cancelled the first sin when it had been 
committed. But that is a superficial view of an 
offence which in its very nature severed the 
relations between the creature and his Creator, 
and, in the moral disorder of man’s nature occa- 
sioned by it, brought into operation new agencies 
by which his condition was suddenly changed 
from a state of happiness to a state of misery. 
Moreover, it was the fall not of one individual 
or of two individuals simply, but of the progeni- 
tors of a race; and hence it was, in ie very 
nature of the case, an event affecting all human- 
ity. The posterity of Adam and Eve are placed 
in circumstances very different from those in 
which their parents were at the era of creation. 
Even their immediate children were universally 
excluded from paradise; nor was there any injus- 
tice in this arrangement of Providence, for God 
offered Eden to none but to the primeval pair, 
who, having forfeited all title by disobedience, 
were expelled from its violated bowers; and their 
children, though born in the exiled condition of 
their parents, were deprived of no temporal bless- 
ing to which they had any natural or inherent 
right, though they lost high privileges which they 
would have enjoyed had their parents not sinned. 
But the loss of Eden is but a small evil compared 
with other parts of the painful inheritance which 
the fallen pair bequeathed to their descendants. 
The whole race are bearing the penalties of the 
first transgression; and, without entering into theo- 
logical theories respecting the transmission of sin, 
as to whether it is laid on men by imputation 
from their generic union with Adam as the federal 
head and representative of the human family, or 
it is conveyed in the ordinary course of natural 

o tion, it may be sufficient to observe that 

oth Scripture and experience unite in attesting 


image and the favour of God, are universally a race 
of sinful creatures. This is so painful a view of 
the wide-spread and fatal effects of the primal 
transgression that many are disposed to regard 
the history of the fall as entirely a myth; and yet 
Rationalists and Infidels, when they reject the 
Scriptural account of the origin of sin as uvhis- 
torical, involve themselves in greater difficulties 
by their fruitless efforts to reconcile the actual 
state of man and the disorders of the moral 
world with the attributes of a wise and bevev- 
olent Creator. It has been asked, Could not God 
have prevented the entrance of sin by destroy- 
ing the sinning pair, and filling their places by 
the creation of a new race of human creatures. 
But another Adam and Eve, had they been left 
to the exercise of their free-will, would have 
fallen before a new temptation. If God did 
not inflict merited death immediately upon the 
criminals, the alternative might have been to 
let them live, and successive generations of their 
posterity come into the world, the degraded 
objects of His permanent and unmitigated ab- 
horrence. But He spared them for purposes in- 
finitely more worthy of His character; and one of 
these apparently was, that out of many possible 
forms of government for this world, the existence 
of sin in it would afford a larger scope than any 
other for the exhibition of a new and unparalleled 
display of Divine benevolence. Accordingly, the 
announcement of a Deliverer was immediately 
consequent upon the fall of man. The reign of 
grace commenced with the entrance of sin into the 
world; and thus the great scheme of mercy, by 
which, in a way that would illustrate the glory. of 
all His other perfections, God was to accomplish 
the restoration of the rebellious race, was not, as 
has been alleged, an after-thought, an expedient 
for repairing the failure of the Divine plan ; for it 
had been designed in the councils of eternity, and 
this world was prepared as the platform on which 
the destined interposition of Divine love was to 
be manifested. ow far the first promise was 
understood by Adam and Eve, or their afflicted 
and despairing spirits were comforted by it, it 
is impossible to say. It is not likely, unless they 
were specially instructed, that they formed an 
intelligent ideas of the event to which it pointe 
or that the obscure terms in which it was _ ex- 
poseed left any impression upon their minds 
yond a vague but strong assurance that their 
cause would be vindicated, and deliverance from 
the sad consequences of their fall obtained through 
ove of the descendants of Eve, who would prove 
the noblest champion against evil, the most valiant 
bruiser of the serpent’s head. The individuality 
of this Deliverer was not, indeed, asserted, but it 
is distinctly implied in the terms of the promise. 
That they carefully treasured this promise in their 
own memories, and transmitted the knowledge of 
it to'their children, anpears from the fact that the 
advent of a personal Redeemer continued to be an 
object of earnest hope and lively expectation in 
the family of the first pair (cf. Gen. iv. 1, 25); and 
collateral evidence of the deep root it took in the 
minds of their descendants in early ages is af- 


n forded by the traditions everywhere prevalent 
all men to be sufferers both in soul and body from | amongst the heathen. Thus, in the Teoyptian 


their connection with Adam; being doomed to | mythology, Pthah was represented with a dis- 
live in a world blighted by a curse, being placed | torted foot, implying lameness, with allusion to 
under heavy conditions of labour and discipline, | the bruised heel of the seed of the woman. The 
subjected to the law of mortality, and inheriting | Hindoo mythology represents, by sculptured fig- 
a corrupt and vitiated nature, which makes them | ures in their old pagodas, Creeshna—an avatar or 
necessarily prone to sin, and consequently liable | incarnation of their mediatorial deity, Veeshnu— 
to its penal consequences, both here and hereafter. | in one instance trampling on the crushed head of 
In short, mankind, through the loss of original | the serpent, and in another, the latter entwining 
righteousness, and by hs withdrawal of the ! the deity in its folds, and biting his heel. In the 
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4 AND Adam knew Eve his wife; and she conceived, and bare 1Cain, and 
2 said, I have gotten a man from the Lorp. 


and Abel, 
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Scandinavian mythology, Thor, the first-born of 
the Supreme Deity, and holding an intermediate 
place between God and man, is said to have en- 
gaged in a mortal struggle with a gigantic serpent, 
to have bruised his head and finally slain him. 
And in the classic mythology Hercules ajpears in 
conflict with the dragon which assailed the daugh- 
ters of Atlas after they had plucked the golden 
apples in the garden of the Hesperides: he wields 
a formidable club, and‘his right foot rests on the 
head of the writhing monster. All these, which 
are distorted traditions of the first promise, not 
only, by their antiquity, attest the truth of the 
Scripture narrative, but indicate, to use the words 
of Hardwick, ‘a yearning in the heart of man 
after some external Saviour—a presentiment that 
such a Saviour would eventually stoop down 
from heaven, aud, by an act of grace and conde- 
scension, master all our deadliest foes, and rein- 
state us in our lost inheritance.’ However obscure 
and indefinite the first promise might be, and 
whatever the actual amount of hope and comfort 
our first parents derived from it, it was a kind of 
proto-evaugelion — a faint proclamation of the 
Gospel, not designed for the immediate hearers 
only, but having a world-wide significance. More- 
over, it was destined to have a progressive fulfil- 
ment, being the germ which every future promise 
served only to develop and mature—the primary 
rock, the substratum on which God, at sundry 
times and in divers manners, laid all the subse- 
quent strata of revelation. In fact, this narrative 
of the fall, and the original promise and prophecy 
connected with it, form the basis of the whole 
religion of the Bible; and they are the principles 
of unity which make one consistent whole of the 
various dispensations of Providence in the Church. 
The patriarchal revelations, the cal! of Abraham, 
the promises made to him and to his descendants, 
the Mosate economy, the mission of the Hebrew 
prophets, and the introduction of Christianity, 
are each and all only separate parts, successive 
developments of one grand remedial scheme for 
the recovery of fallen man by the discipline of 
revealed religion and the merits of a Redeemer. 
‘The fall is the fact which lies at the foundation 
of the whole superstructure, and unites the vari- 
ous parts ; which, without reference to a ruin by 
‘man’s disohedience, and to a restoration by God’s 
inercy, in a@ manner consistent with His justice, 
have no agreement or consistency the one with 
the other. Insomuch, that it is impossible to con- 
ceive that any man can, in good earnest, believe 
the Gospel, who can tind no vestige in this third 
chapter of Gevesis of a seducing devil or a re- 
deeming Saviour.’ If it should asked, Why 
was the fulfilment of the promise deferred for the 
long period of 4,000 years after its announcement 
and what became of the vast numbers of mankin 

who died before the adveut of Christ? the answer 
is, That the benefits of His expiatory sacrifice 
reached backward as well as forward; and that 
the men of former ages obtained salvation through 
faith in a Messiah to come, as those of later ages 
do in a Saviour who has come. ‘The promise of 
His advent, so immediately consequent on the 
occasion occurring for His interposition, must 
obviate all objections founded ou the delay of His 
appearance; aud many weighty reasons rendered 
a protracted delay necessary. An early advent 
would have obscured the evidences of bis char- 
acter and mission; and not until full scope 
had been allowed for ie experiment, and un- 


mistakable proof had been furnished that no 
natural nor ordinary meavs could remedy the 
disastrous effects of the fall; not until civilization 
and philosophy had utterly failed, and the ignor- 
ance, superstition, and wickedness of mankind 
had reached their acme; not until the Jewish 
dispensation had been seen to be unprofitable and 
inadequate; not until a host of prophecies had 
been fultilled, all of which eoncentred in one 
eminent personage; not until the political state of 
the world was, by an extraordinary combination 
of circumstances, settled for the first time in uni- 
versal peace ;—not till then did the proper seasou 
for the Redeemer’s advent and death arrive (Rom. 
v. 6). It remains only to notice that there is a 
striking correspondence between the close of the 
Bible and this opening portion of the sacred book. 
The objects that were withdrawn from view after 
the fall are reproduced upon the scene: paradise 
is restored, the ends of the sacred history are 
united, and the glorious circle of revelation com- 

leted. The tree of life, whereof there were but 
faint reminiscences in all the intermediate time, 
again stands by the water of life, and again there 
is no more curse. But a great advance has been 
made ‘during the interval. Even the very differ- 
ences of the forms under which the heavenly 
kingdom re-appears are deeply characteristic, 
marking, as they do, not merely all that is won 
back, but won back in a more glorious shape than 
that in which it was lost, because won back in the 
Son. Itis no longer paradise, but the New Jeru- 
salem,—no longer the garden, but now the city of 
God, which is on earth. The change is full of 
meaning: no longer the garden, free, spontaneous, 
and unlaboured, even as man’s blessedness in the 
state of a first innocence would have been; but 
the city—costlier, indeed, more stately, more glori- 
ous, but, at the same time, the result of toil, 
labour, and pain—occupied, not by a single human 
pair, but by a vast multitude, ‘‘ whom no man can 
number,”—reared into a nobler and more abiding 
habitation, yet with stones which, after the pat- 
tern of ‘‘ the elect corner-stone,” were each, in his 
time, laboriously hewn and painfully squared for 
the places SF they fill (7'7ench, ‘ Hulsean Lec- 
tures’). 

CHAP. IV. 1. And Adam knew Eve his wife 
—Murphy translates ‘the man; but there is no 
good reason for this change. The word is evi- 
dently used as the designation of the first man, 
and it occurs exactly in the same connection 
without the article (v. 25), where it is rendered 
“Adam.” Cain. This was the name of the tirst- 
born son of the primeval pair. As appears from 
the Scriptures, names were bestowed upon indi- 
viduals in the early ages, as is still the practice in 
Oriental countries, with reference to some remark- 
able circumstance in the experience of the parents, 
or attendant upon the birth of the child. Some- 
times the name was changed in the course of after- 
life, and a new one substituted, as a memorial of 
some peculiar attribute of the character, or some 
memorable event in the history, of the person who 
bore it. Accordingly, Cain’s name has been vari- 
ously viewed. Some consider it as having been 
given at his birth; and the subjoined clause in- 
troduced to assign the reason of its imposition. 
It is commonly interpreted as ponbeng * posses- 
sion,’ ‘acquisition’ br being supposed to be a 
derivative from "P, J have obtained or gotten}; 


and the name is considered to have been suggested 
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by that exclamation to which Eve, in the ardour 
of her joy at the sight of a child which first 
awakened the maternal feelings in her breast, 
gave utterance. It was an expression of pious 
gratitude, indicating that it was ‘a possession 
she valued above everything else. Gesenius, how- 
ever, who maintains that the latter clause of the 
verse stands quite isolated and independent, de- 
rives the name ‘‘Cain” from a Hebrew word sig- 
nifying a lance or spear, the weapon of murder, 
and considers that it was bestowed upon him after 
he had become a fratricide. Bunsen, wishing to 

reserve a close adherence to the original, spells it 
Bayi and, with Von Bohlen, considers it as 
denoting ‘smith,’ in reference to the skill in 
metallic works for which his family was early 
distinguished. The doubt that has been expressed 
by many writers, as to there being any connection 
between the name “Cain” and the words which 
immediately follow in the first verse, is strength- 
ened by the marked difference of this passage 
from v. 25; for it is not said here, as in that pas- 
sage, ‘‘Eve bare a son, and called his name Cain” 
(cf. ch. v. 29). Others think, that with minds 
continually oscillating, after the fall, between grief 
and hope, the conversation of our first parents 
would frequently turn upon the advent of Him 
who was to conquer the serpent, and _ therefore 
that the predominant thought which the arrival 
of the newly born infant would stir up was very 
naturally a persuasion that he was the promised 
seed. Hence they render the clause, ‘I have got- 


ten a man according to the Lord’s word or pro-’ 


mise,’ as the passage is translated in the marginal 
reading of Queen Elizabeth’s Bible (cf. Hag. ii. 5, 
where the phrase is so rendered). By a third 
class, who take a similar view, and conclude that 
our fallen progenitors would certainly, in these 
circumstances, pve expression to their reignin 

sentiments, by designating this destined victor o 

the serpent by some appropriate appellation, the 
clause is understood in this manner, ‘I have got- 
ten a man—Jehovah.’ They consider the correct 
form of this latter word to be not M37! (Jehovah), 


but mm (Jahaveh), the future tense of the verb 


of existence, signifying ‘he shall be,’ equivalent 
to the phrase, o épxopuevos, ** he that should come,” 
which so frequently occurs in the New Testament; 
and thus interpreted in the pee meaning of 
the word, the exclamation of Eve is regarded as 
originating in a direct reference to the first pro- 
mise (ch, iii, 15), This view, however, seems 
liable to various weighty objections. In the first 
place, although we have assumed the probability 
that Hebrew might be the primitive language (see 
on ch. ii. 19), there is no positive certainty that it 
was; and if the passage, as given hy Moses, was 
merely a translation of Eve's exclamation, the 
name of the Divine Being would naturally be 
expressed by the word which was in constant use 
in the historian’s age. In the second place, the 
occurrence of the particle nx before 77: clearly 
determines that the latter is not to be viewed as 
part of a verb, but as a proper name; and had 
there been the supposed reference to the proto- 
evangelion, the promise of a Redeemer, undoubt- 
edly the definite article would have been used 
before wx, and the passage have stood thus: ‘I 
have gotten the man, Jahaveh.’ In the third 
pac the name Jehovah, which, according to this 
1ypothesis, was invented by Eve to designate the 
promised Deliverer, is es throughout the Scrip- 


tures as a general name of the Divine Being, and, 
instead of being the exclusive appellation of the 
second person of the Trinity, is indiscriminately 
applied to all the three. For these reasons we 
reject the proposed interpretation, with others, 
such as that in the Syriac version, ‘I have gotten 
a man (for the service of) the Lord,’ and adhere 
to the translation adopted in the authorized ver- 
sion, “‘I have gotten a man from (or by the help of) 
the Lord.” (See instances where the ny bears the 
signification of ‘from’ or ‘by,’ in Gen. xlix. 25; 
Deut. xxxiv. 1; 2 Ki. xxxiii. 35; and others will 
be found in Noldius’s Concordance.) 2. And she 
again bare his brother Abel— Hebrew, ‘she 
added to bear.’ “Abel,” or, according to the 
Hebrew, Hebel, a breath—metaphorically, vanity, 
weakness, transitoriness (Ps. xxxix. 5; Rom. vin. 
20), or grief, lamentation. The name, if given at 
his birth, probably originated in the painful sense 
which his arrival produced in the breast of his 
mother, by reminding her of the misery and short- 
lived existence she had entailed on her offspring; 
or it may be that it was not bestowed upon him till 
after death, and then it would have a reference to 
his sudden and tragic end by the violent hands of 
his brother. This is the opinion of Kennicott, 
who, after stating it as his persuasion that the 
name of Abel was given immediately after the 
murder, and became the only name by which he 
was thenceforth known and recorded, adds, ‘It 
is remarkable that he is not called Abel in any 
speech made either of him or to him during his 
life. Heis called ‘this brother Abel.” The word 
‘* brother” is repeated seven times (8-11).’ A great 
variety of opinions are entertained respecting the 
time that elapsed betweer the creation of the first 
pair and the birth of their eldest son. As, how- 
ever, no data are furnished by which we can de- 
termine the duration of their residence in the 
garden of Eden, so it is equally impossible to form 
apy well-founded opinion as to what length of 
time elapsed ere their eldest son was born. One 
thing is certain, that he was born after the ex- 
ae te from paradise; and it may be inferred on 

cripture grounds (Ps. li. 5; Eccl. vii. 29) that he 
was also begotten after that t change in the 
condition of Adam and Eve had occurred. Had 
his birth taken place while the primeval pair 
were in the full possession of their original recti- 
tude and immortality, this son would have in- 
herited the same pure and exalted nature, and 
have come into the world in circumstances equally 
favourable as the first man was at the period of 
his creation. But, fallen as his parents had 


“become from their primitive leet they trans- 


mitted to their offspring a corrupt and disordered 
nature; and hence their eldest son, though doubt- 
less instructed by his penitent and pious parents 
in the knowledge and revealed worship of God, 
and unexposed to any moral contagion or seductive 
example from without, yet gave early indications 
of that moral perversion, that strong propensity 
to evil, which has characterized the human race 
ever since the fall. Of course, Abel was a par- 
taker of the same sinful nature; but, as his heart 
was early given to God, through faith in the 
appointed method of salvation, he was made an 
heir of grace and a subject of holiness. Beyond 
this solitary notice of the birth of these two fore- 
mentioned sons, the sacred history gives no in- 
sight into the domestic state and household 
economy of our first parents. It is evident, how- 
ever, that they lived constantly in the open air, 
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4 of the ground an offering unto the Lorp. And Abel, he also brought. of 
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which is by far the pleasantest mode of life when 
the atmosphere is warm, et and salubrious: or, 
if they sought any covert, the only roof they had 
over them was the umbrageous canopy of trees, 
No other protection would they need from the 
weather in the delicious climate of Eden. And 
Abel was a keeper of sheep—lit,, ‘fed a flock,’ 
which in Oriental countries always includes goats 
as well as sheep. but Cain was a tiller of the 
ground—lit., a servant of the soil [797s], red 
earth, or arable land. Whether Adam had 
trained his sons in their early youth to these 
different occupations, or the young men them- 
selves made a voluntary choice of them as their 
favourite pursuits, the record is interesting and 
valuable, as showing that the primitive comes 
of mankind was very different from that of wild 
hunters prowling in the forests. Both the pas- 
toral and the agricultural modes of life are incom- 
patible with the rudeness’ of barbarism ; and the 
co-existence of both in the family of Adam affords 
conclusive evidence that they lived in a civilized 
state of society, (see Remarks on ch, ii) But ob- 
jections have been urged against the truth of this 
record, on the i hg of an alleged impossibility 
that the sons of the first man could, at so early a 
period as their rising into manhood, have pos- 
sessed the knowledge or procured the implements 
requisite for their respective eee 
Abel could have gat vessels to hold milk, or a 
distaff for spinning, cords to tether, or knives to 
slaughter sheep; and much more, that Caim could 
have acquired Aatchets to cut and fashion timber, 
tools to make his eta a furnacc3s to make 
his hammers, a mill to grind his corn, skill and 
foresight to preserve grain and fruits as seed for a 
future season, as wen as an acquaintance with 
many arts which the labours of a husbandman 
imply. It might be sufficient to meet these objec- 
tions by the statement that there is no difficulty in 
conceiving that the pursuits both of a shepherd 
and a husbandman could be exercised by the first 
men in the simple manner in which both occupa- 
tions are carried on ta this day in the East, where 
the sheep are domesticated, and where the soil 
requires simply to be scratched, as it were, for 
the reception of the seed. But the true explana- 
tion (see on ch. ji 20) is, that man was taught by 
God a knowledge of all that was essentially neces- 
sary for the supply of his wants, as well as for the 
duties of his situation; and that he would un- 
doubtedly bring with him both his acquired ex- 
perience and the implements he had used in the 
garden, when ‘‘he was sent forth to till the 
ground from whence he was taken.” 

3. And in process of time—lit., at the end of 
days. The original words are sometimes used in a 
vague, indefinite sense, to denote a considerable 
lapse of time (as 1 Ki. xvii. 7, where they are ren- 
dered, ‘‘after a Eat in other passages they 
are used to express a detérminate period (2 Sam. 
xiv. 26; 2 Chr. xxi 19; Dan. xii. 13).. There is 
nothing, however, in the context to show whether 
that period was a week or a year, an ordinary 
sabbath, or a sacred anniversary. The probability 
is, that it was an extraordinary occasion of this 
kind, a stated periodical season, when the sons of 
Adam, now advanced in life, and at the head of 
families of their own, appeared as the representa- 
tives and priests of their respective families, as 
was the practice in patriarchal times (cf. Gen. vini. 
20; xii, 7-8; xiii. 18; a XXXiij. 20; xxxv. 6-7) 
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to present their oblations at the appointed place 
of worship. The very circumstance of their 
repairing to that primitive sanctuary together, and 
for the express purpose of worship, creates an 
impressian that the time was divinely appointed 
—a sacred season, well-known and recognized by 
both ; otherwise it is difficult to account for a man 
of such dispositions and principlesas Cain choosing 
to unite with the godly Abel in a simultaneous act 
of worship. It has been thought not improb- 
able, that a revelation had been early made to Eve 
similar ta what was afterwards made ta Rebecca 
(Gen, xxv. 23) in favour of her younger son, 
which had roused the jealousy of the elder; 
and therefore, had there not been a special day 
set apart for worship, we should rather have 
expected Cain to avoid the time which Abel chose, 
from dislike and envy of him, It is, however, 
plainly implied that there was a certain known 
time at which both were called to worshi 

God together. The clause literally waasted 
would stand thus: ‘And it was at the end of 
days’ (i. ¢., either on the Sabbath or some sacred 
anniversary). Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground—the produce of the fields he cultivated, 
consisting probably of vegetables, grain, and fruit 
from trees. It is not said to have been the /irst 
Jruits, but only ‘‘the fruit of the ground.” an 
offering [Any2]—a gift or present offered in social 


life ta a pe wads in token of respect or acknow- 
ledgment ; but when used in Scripture as a sacri- 
ficial term, it signifies an offering of corn or bread. 
According to the description given of it as astated 
vegetable offering of the Mosaic ritual, it was com- 
posed of grain or flour, with oil and incense. But 
the name, in its primary and widest use, may be 
considered as including fruits and grain, in acrude 
as well as a prepared state (Exod. xxix. 38-41 ; Lev. 
i, 1-3,12; Num.v.15). Inthese passagesthe mincha 
is defined a meat or bread offering, and it always 
signifies an unbloody oblation, in contradistinction 
to the bloody or animal sacrifices. ‘The sense 
of the word,’ as Kennicott remarks, ‘is, by the 
assages referred to, absolutely determined, at 
east, in the jive Books of Moses; because the 
inspired author, wherever he mentions the word 
mincha, as a sacrificial term, certainly uses it in 
the same sense; especially when he ae so 
minutely to have fixed its meaning. And, there- 
fore, as the Book of Genesis was undoubtedly 
written by Moses in the wilderness, after the 
delivery of the law and the appointment of the 
sacred rites belonging to the Mosaic dispensation, 


‘the word mincha, when used sacrificially, must 


be bee Wig to carry the same idea in Genesis 
which had been settled upon it Ly God Himself, 
before Genesis was composed.’ 4 And Abel, he also 
brought of the firstlings of his flock and of the 
fat thereof, Grotius and Leclerc consider this 
offering to have consisted of the wool and the 
milk of the flocks ; but the original ‘word, “‘ first- 
lings,” nowhere bears the sense of wool; the 
Hebrew word “fat” cannot signify milk, con- 
sistently with the punctuation of the text: and 
those articles were not used as sacrificial offerings. 
nii22, when used in reference to beasts, always 
means /firstlings, and abn, fat] (Ley. iii, 3; iv. 8, 31, 
35). These constituted in aftertimes, by God’s 
appointment, the proper materials of sacrifice; 
and though the first-born of the flock were wholly 


| devoted ta the Lord, yet, in many cases, the 
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presentation of the fat was sufficient, the rest of 
the carcass being retained by the offerer. If this 
were the case, it would imply that permission to 
use animal food had been granted to our first 
arents, with the institution of animal sacrifices. 
he offerings of the brothers were apparently, as 
represented in our version, very different—that of 
Abei’s an animal sacrifice, while that of Cain’s was 
a bloodless oblation. The original text, however, 
does not convey the idea of any direct opposition 
between them ; for, literally rendered, the passage 
would be as follows: ‘And Cain brought of the 
fruit of the ground a mincha to Jehovah; and Abel 
brought (the same): he also (brought) of the first- 
lings of his flock, and of their fat. And Jehovah 
had respect to Abel and to his mincha; but to 
Cain and to his mincha He had no respect.’ It 
appears, then, from this translation, that Cain and 
Abel equally brought a mincha—a bread offering. 
Both manifested, by the very act of offering, their 
faith in the being of God, as well as their sense of 
dependence upon Him as creatures; and both of 
them acknowledged, by the nature of their offering 
—viz., the fruit of the ground, from which their 
subsistence was derived—His claims to their 
titude as well as to their worship. But Abel 
rought something over and above the mincha; 
and it was in reference to this additional cir- 
cumstance that the apostle (Heb. xi. 4) calls it 
mevova Ovorav, rendered, in our version “a 
more excellent,” but literally ‘a greater’ or 
‘fuller’ sacrifice; and that Abel’s was a double 
offering—that it consisted of more materials than 
one, appears further from the apostolic testimony 
in the same assage, where it is spoken of as éwpars, 
ifts, not gift. And the Lord had respect unto 
bel and to his offering. The Hebrew word 
rendered ‘“‘had respect to” signifies, not only to 
look upon with favour, to pay rg pS to the prayer 
or request of any one, but also to look with a keen, 
earnest, penetrating glance. And hence Theodotion, 
the Greek translator in the second century, ren- 
dered it everipicer, he kindled, or set on fire. ‘Most 
writers coincide with this opinion, that the mode in 
which the Divine approval was manifested was by 
a miraculous flash of lightning darted from heaven, 
and consuming the sacrifice. To such a view, in- 
deed, it has been objected that the silence of Moses 
must be considered a strong presumptive proof 
that no such visible and striking sign of the Divine 
favour was given ; and that it is far more likely 
that the acceptance of the one brother, as well as 
the non-acceptance of the other, was inferred from 
an observable difference in the aspect of Providence 
towards them in their temporal concerns, Abel 
enjoying during the following season a high degree 
of prosperity, whereas Cain may have experienced 
frequent disappointments and severe losses. The 
silence of the historian, however, cannot with any 
prounietnbe considered as an argument against the 
ypothesis of a miraculous enkindling: for, in his 
brief and rapid narrative, Moses passes over num- 
berless circumstances, both interesting and im- 
poreants the occurrence of which was undoubted. 
n this particular case of the Divine acceptance of 
a sacrifice, he might consider it superfluous to 
describe the mode, as their own history and 
instituted rites had rendered the Hebrew people 
familiar with it; and when, in addition to this 
obvious consideration, the language of the apostle 
is duly weighed, which seems plainly to imply that 
God testitied of Abel’s gifts in some unmistakable 
manner at the time o: preeekianiens it is a fair 


and legitimate inference that the Divine approval 
was Town by the miraculous descent of fire, 
kindling the faggots on the altar, as was frequently 
done afterwards (Gen. xv. 17; Lev. ix. 24; Judg. 
vi. 21; xiii. 19-20; 1 Ki xviii. 38; 1 Chr. xxi. 26; 
2 Chr. vii. 1; Ps. xx. 3). This portion of Abel’s 
offering, therefore, would be a holocaust, as were 
all the sacrifices of which we have any account 
before the institution of the Mosaic ritual. But 
this, though probable, is a mere conjecture founded 
on the record of what was done at subsequent 
periods; and it may be that on this primitive 
occasion God ‘testified of Abel’s gifts’ in some 
other way than by fire from heaven, as the Hebrew 
phrase, ‘the Lord looked upon Abel and upon his 
offering,’ viewed in connection with the sequel of 
the story, shows that the Divine Being continued 
for a considerable time after the fall to maintain a 
condescending and familiar intercourse in visible 
form with the pet family. It remains to be 
noticed that Abel’s offering was presented not only 
on the same occasion, but at the same spot as 
Cain’s ; for, although there is no express mention 
of the fact, it is manifestly implied that Abel as 
well as Cain brought his offering ‘“‘unto the Lord”— 
i.e., as some think, to the east of the garden, where 
the symbols of God’s presence were exhibited, or, 
ars. to a sacred tabernacle ( . 7; ch. iii. 24.) 
he circumstances of time and place, then, being 
exactly the same, one would have expected that 
the result would have been similar also; but that 
was not the case; and the question arises, What 
was the ground of the very opposite reception 
which God gave to the offerings of the two 
brothers? It is evident that the cause cannot be 
ascribed to any marked difference in the material 
quay or quality of their respective oblations. 
Nor is it to be sought ina regard to the antecedent 
lives of the worshippers ; for, though ‘‘the way of 
the wicked is an abomination to the Lord” (Prov. 
xv. 9), and “it is iniquity, even their solemn 
meeting” (Isa. i. 13), there 1s no evidence that Cain 
must, at this time, be ranked in such aclass. He 
not only observed the stated seasons of religion, 
but, in the opinion of Faber and many others, 
must have naman of exemplary conduct, as 
nothing but the consciousness of high moral recti- 
tude could have sustained him in the settled 
opinion that, having been guilty of no moral crime 
or social offence, he stood in need of no expiatory 
sacrifice. Passing from this in the meantime, the 
whole tenor, if not the express terms of the nar- 
rative, leads us directly to look for the reason of 
the acceptableness of the one and the non-accept- 
ableness of the other offering in the character of 
their oblations, and in the temper or motives of 
the brothers in presenting them. The one offering 
wanted that which constituted the other, ‘‘a more 
excellent sacrifice” (Heb. xi. 4); and as the de- 
ficiency did not originate either in accident or in 
ignorance, for both enjoyed the best opportunities 
of learning from the lips of their parents the 
appointed method of worship, it must have arisen 
from design—a settled and deliberate purpose on 
the part of Cain to discard the idea of an animal 
sacrifice. Accordingly, the apostle expressly states 
that Abel presented his oblation in faith ; and as 
faith implies a previous revelation, no conceivable 
reason can be assigned for the acceptance of his 
sacrifice, except that the additional blood-offering 
he brought was made in accordance with a known 
‘declaration of the Divine Will, and was a rite 
instituted by God to typify the work of the 
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be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him. 


the excel- 
lency. 


promised Redeemer. In observing this rite with 
pious fidelity, he came before the Lord in the 
character of a sinful creature, expressing a deep 
sense of sin, a spirit of humiliation and sorrow on 
account of it, as well as a firm reliance on the 
appointed method of reconciliation and accéptance. 
Cain’s offering, on the other hand, was an act of 
will-worship, indicating no confession of sin or con- 
trition for it, marked by an arbitrary pride of self- 
righteousness, a presumptuous disregard of the 
hope as well as of the necessity of an atonement, 
and presented deliberately as a thank offering, 
the only expression of religious feeling- which a 
dependent and rational creature is required to 
give. By this rejection of an animal sacrifice he 
avowedly indicated his persuasion that such an 
offering would be displeasing to the benevolent 
mind of God, and, while it revolted the feelings of 
humanity, was a useless effusion of blood, inas- 
much as the immolation of an innocent beast had 


no natural tendency to promote the interests or- 


comfort the mind of man. In short, Cain 
exhibited the first example of an unbeliever, who 
rejected all light but that of his own reason, con- 
fided in the general benignity and goodness of the 
Divine character, and flattered himself that in 
offering a portion of his property as a token of his 
ratitude for all he possessed, the tribute would 
e accepted, of whatever quantity it consisted, or 
in whatever form it was rendered. His offering 
was defective, and offered in a spirit of deter- 
mived will-worship. This was ‘the error of 
Cain’ (Jude 11); a renunciation of the benefits 
of the instituted mode of atonement for sin 
(Kennicott), and a going about to establish a righ- 
teousness of his own (Rom. x. 3). and Cain was 
very wroth, and his countenance fell. He seems 
to have been naturally a man of an irritable, 
morose, choleric, discontented, malignant temper ; 
and as the scene described most probably took 
place at a sélemn assembly, in presence of a large 
company, consisting of their congregated descen- 
dants, of whom, according to patriarchal usage, the 
fathers were the priests, the mh tapes of Cain’s 
offering was felt by him as a public affront, which 
wounded his pride and remained rankling in his 
breast. 7. If thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted? The Lord here remonstrates with Cain 
as a wayward child; and the passage affords a 
very interesting example of the way in which 
the family of the first pair were instructed 
in the nature and right use of his ordi- 
nances. It has been translated in many dif- 
ferent ways, some of which _ have greatly 
increased the difficulty inherent in it; and our 
own version is not free from this charge. The 
Septuagint translators, who seem_to have had a 
different text from our present Hebrew copies, 
render the verse thus,—‘If thou hast rightly 
brought, but hast not rightly divided thy offering, 
hast thou net sinned? be still.’ A far superior 
translation is given in the Targum of Onkelos, 
who paraphrases it in the following manner :—‘If 
thou make thy worship, shalt thou not be forgiven? 
and if thou dost not make thy worship good, to 
the day of judgment thy sin is reserved, prepared 
to take vengeance on thee unless thou Penpals 
if thou repent, it shall be forgiven thee. at 
have chiefly thrown a stumbling-block in the way 
of interpreters are the io phrases ‘‘ doing well 


and “‘sin lieth at the door.” At what door? it 
is naturally asked. One, like Onkelos, says, at 
the door of thy tent; another, at the door of thy 
mouth, ready to display itself in profanity; a 
third, at the door of thy heart, ready to take 
full Sepa of thee; a fourth says, at the door 
of thy sepulchre, ready to attend thee to judg- 
ment, and to bear witness against thee. But 
none of these are in agreement with the context. 
There are two interpretations of this obscure and 
difficult panege which seem entitled to particular 
notice. The first, that adopted by Rosenmiiller, 
Maurer, Gesenius, Tuch, Kiel, Jerome, Augustine, 
Ainsworth, and others, is this,—‘ If thou shalt do 
good, shall there not be a lifting up?’—viz., of the 
countenance; t.e., Will you not be happy ard 
cheerful, as a conscious rectitude of purpose and 
conduct will render you? (cf. Job xi. 15 3 Xxli. 26, 
where the same word is used in the original)— 
‘but if'thou shalt not do good, sin lieth at the 
door,’ ready, like the serpent, to assail you. 
‘And unto thee shall be its desire’—sin will 
strive to overcome you and domineer; ‘but thou 
shouldst rule over it’—i.e., maintain the strict and 
steady command of your passions, and you will 
master them (Rom. vi. 12; viii. 13; Col. iii, 5; 
Jas. iv. 7), otherwise they will drive you into 
sin, and make you a slave of evil (Rom. xii. 21; 
Jas. i 14, 15). According to this view, God is 
arguing with Cain as a wayward child. His look 
is spoken of as indicating the harbouring of evil 
thoughts or purposes; an antithesis is preserved 
between the ‘fall,’ the downcast expression, and 
the ‘elevation’ or lighting up of his countenance; 
and sin is personified as a beast of prey lying in 
wait (Gen. xlix. 9), and ready to seize upon his 
soul It ts objected to this view that the lan- 
guage addressed to Cain is so figurative and rhe- 
torical that he could not have understood it; 
besides, that the second clause is wholly pleon- 
astic, ‘‘not doing well” being synonymous with 
“sin.” The other interpretation considers Axon, 
sin, in the sense of a sin offering—a sense which 
it most usually bears in the Pentateuch, and 
frequently in other parts of Scripture (Hous. iv. 8; 
Cor. v. 21; Heb. ix. 23);—‘‘at the door” or gate 
viz., of the garden, ‘a sin offering crouching’ (shall 
by its pido expiate thy sin). There is a remark- 
able anomaly in the construction of the clause, 
which seems to warrant this interpretation,—viz., 
the connection of the sin offering—a word of the 
feminine gender—with the participial form of the 
verb in the masculine; and although it is common 
to account for this by a peculiarity in Hebrew 
grammar, yet, as the same construction occurs in 
the Syriac New Testament in the important text, 
“The Word was made flesh”—where the verb 
masculine, without regard to the form of the 
associated noun, adapts its gender to that of the 
rson whom it is used to describe, the divine 
Word: so here the same rare mode of expression 
may be accounted for, and the grammatical anom- 
aly satisfactorily explained, by considering that a 
male lamb was pointed to as the sin offering. 
That this was the view which our translators too 
of the passage is evident from their rendering of the 
clause, “shalt thou not be accepted?” which they 
connected immediately with the offering. But the 
marg. has, ‘shalt thou not have the excelleacy? 


The murder of Abel 


GENESIS IV. 


by his brother Cain, 


8 And Cain talked with Abel his brother: and it came to pass, when| _® © 375 


they were in the field, that Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and 
And the Lorp said unto Cain, Where is Abel thy brother? 


9 “slew him. 


10 And he said, I know not: Am I my brother's keeper ? 


@1 John 3 
12-15. 


: Jude 11, 
And he said, 


i.e., the dignity and dominion belonging to the 
eldest son, who, next to Adam, was the head of 
the human famiy. And this version is preferred 
by many, as describing the real cause of all the 
tierce and unrestrained feelings which were at 
work in the moody breast of Cain. The Divine 
speaker is considered as referring to the peculiar 

rivileges which, in the patriarchal ages, the first- 
bain son enjoyed as the natural heir of the pro- 
mise, and which Cain seems to have ee 
were endangered or withdrawn from him by the 
marked token of distinction so popes bestowed 
upon his younger brother, who, although not 
named, was evidently alluded to, because upper- 
most in Cain’s thoughts. It was the reinstatement 
of those rights of primogeniture, the restoration of 
his superiority over Abel and all the rest of man- 
kind, that the last clause promised to him, in the 
event of his correcting his error, and complying 
with the revealed will of God. The import of the 
passage, then, as thus interpreted, may be briefly 
Fated :—‘ And the Lord said unto Cain, phy art 
thou wroth? and why is thy countenance fallen? 
Art thou displeased with the justice of my pro- 
cedure in rejecting thy service? If thou wert 
sinless, as thy father before his fall, thy thank 
offering, in token of thy dependent condition as 
a creature, would certainly have been accepted. 
But as thou art in very different cireumstances—a 
sinner—it was necessary to bring a sin offering, 
to ensure acceptance both to thy person and 
service; and if thou hadst done so, in the same 
spiritual frame of mind as Abel, thou wouldst 
have met with as welcome a reception as he, 
while the rights of primogeniture would have 
remained perfectly secure.’ This latter interpre- 
tation appears to be the true one. It involves a 
reference to,previous instructions (Heb, xi. 4), and 
a remonstrance with Cain for his wilful departure 
from the appointed ritual. It accords with the 
solemnity of the occasion, as well as with the 
dignity of the speaker; and, moreover, it contains 
a plain, direct, intelligible admonition, which 
would doubtless be very necessary in the early 
history of otr fallen race, that no worshipper 
would be regarded as ‘doing well’ unless he came 
with the presentation of a sin offering, which, 
however worthless in itself, was of great efficacy 
aes viewed in faith as typical of a better sac- 
rifice. 

8. And Cain talked with Abel his brother. The 
original word does not signify, in strict propriety, 
“talked,” but ‘said; and, as the object is fre- 
quently omitted after verbs of speaking, Gesenius 
and otbers supply ¢--viz., Cain said (it) unto Abel 
his brother; i.e, he told him what God had 
addressed to him, as contained inv. 7. But, as it 
is extremely improbable that he would have re- 
lated an admonition to which he was so indiffer- 
ent, others have supposed a hiatus or gap in the 
text, which the Septuagint, Samaritan, Syriac, and 
other versions fill up with the words, ‘Let us go 
into the field.’ These authorities show that fie 
words were once in the original text, although, as 
has been remarked, they are not: found in the 
most ancient Hebrew copies —as, for instance, 
in that one which Origen consulted. Knobel 
renders the clause ‘Cain watched Abel.’ But 
the meaning is obvious; and whether the pro- 
posal was made directly by Cain to his brother to 
acoompany him in a ae into the fields, or they 


happened, in pursuit of their respective occupa- 
tions, to be together in some sequestered spot, he, 
under the guise of brotherly familiarity, had con- 
cealed his premeditated purpose till a convenient 
time and place odeatied for the murder (1 John 
iii. 12; Jude ll). Whether something had trans- 

ired to open up and irritate the wound that had 
fone been rankling in his breast, and he rushed, 


under the impulse of ee feelings, to a 
deed of violence, he could scarcely have been ig- 
norant of the effects that might follow. He must 


have seen the deaths of many animals; especially 
he must have witnessed the slaughter of the vic- 
tims which his father had often brought to the 
altar. He must have judged that blows would be 
equally fatal to human life, whatever the kind of 
weapon used to inflict them; and therefore, in 
entertaining the deliberate purpose of sacrificing 
“righteous Abel” to apoear his own jealousy, 
offended pride, and vindictive spirit, he gave 
proof of the development within him of corrupt 
principles, which showed that he was of that 
‘seed of the serpent” which should, in after- 
ages of the world, be at enmity with the “‘seed of 
the woman” (Matt. xxiii. 35; 1 John iii. 12; Jude 
11). The frequent repetition of the words ‘‘ his 
brother Abel” throughout the narrative is de- 
serving of notice; but it is especially emphatic in 
the last clause of this verse, as marking the un- 
natural atrocity of Cain’s crime, Abel’s death 
was the first that took place in the family of 
Adam; and whether, as some think, a debate had 
been’ going on between the brothers on the sub- 
ject of their recent offerings, and Abel had strenu- 
pualy maintained the duty of sacrificial worshi 
he died the first martyr in the cause of reveal 
religion. Cain yielded to the instigation of the 
devil, who was a murderer from the beginning 
(John viii, 44). The brothers were types of the 
two opposite classes ef character, which have ever 
since divided the world,—the humble, believing, 
and pious servants of God, on the one hand; and 
the proud, self-willed, worldly-minded upholders 
of Rationalism and peapens? | on the other. Thus 
Abel, being dead, yet speaketh (Heb. xi. 4), and 
the posthumous testimony he bears is, that there is 
but one way in which peace and communion with 
x0d can be enjoyed on earth, as well as the man- 
sions of heaven opened for the reception of men. 9 
Where is Abel thy brother? When Cain saw the 
fatal result of his attack on his brother, he would 
anxiously endeavour to conceal all traces of his 
crime by burying the corpse somewhere under 
ground; and we can easily conceive of him pre- 
tending ignorance of what had become of Abel, so 
far as to join in the search that doubtless would 
be instituted regarding the missing relative. It 
might be that a considerable time had elapsed ere 
the following scene took place; and Cain had 
probably, in order to lull suspicion, been engagin 
in the solemnities of religion at the eatbiished 


place of worship, when he was challenged di- 


PD. 
| rectly from the Shechinah itself. I know not— 


“I have not ascertained’ (Murphy). This was a 
direct and unblushing falsehood, and hence Cain 
is said to be of the wicked one (1 John iii. 12), who 
was a liar and a murderer (John iii. 44). hat a 


difference between Adam and Eve in their simple, 


trembling confession of the sin they had com- 
mitted, and the hardened audacity of their eldest 
son! One ain leads to another; and a criminal, 


on Cain. 


B.C 2876, 
6 bloods. 


Punishment inflicted GENESIS IV. 


What hast thou done? the voice of thy brother’s Sblood ‘crieth unto me 
11 from the ground. And now art thou /curséd from the earth, which hath | ° 
12 opened her “mouth to receive thy brother's blood from thy hand; when pide a 
thou tillest the ground, it shall not henceforth yield unto thee her| ».— 
13 strength; a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the earth. And | 7 Job1s. 18 


Cain sdid unto the Lorp, 7My punishment ¢s greater than I can bear. |‘ (iouite ts 
14 Behold, thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the earth; and| greater 

from thy face shall I be hid; and I shall be a fugitive and a vagabond in| ‘an that 

the earth; and it shall come to pass, that every one that findeth me shall ploiy 


old haunts will no longer be safe for you; you 
must become an unhappy exile, and seek an 
asylum in some distant part of the world. The 
concluding clause of v. 12 apparently supports this 
latter view. 12. a fugitive and a vagabond — 
condemned to perpetual banishment; a degraded 
outcast, the miserable victim of an een con- 
science. The LXX. translate these words by 


when accused, commonly tries to evade the ocon- 
sequences of his guilt by denial. Thus acted 
Cain; but from the irreverend, defiant tone he 
assumed, we may judge the extent of his inward 
apostasy from God, and the spiritual blindness of 
his understanding, which deluded him into the be- 
lief that he could escape the scrutiny of Omni- 
science, 10. the voice of thy brother’s blood crieth 


unto me from the ground—Hebrew, bloods. The 
word in the plural is commonly used to signify 
The blood of Abel is said 
to have had a ‘voice that cried’ aloud to God,— 
a strong image, founded manifestly on the fact 
that sin, being a violation of the moral order 
which God had originally established, all heinous 
sins cry to Him, as the Governor of the world, for. 
The violent effusion of human blood 
being one of the greatest violations of the economy 


blood as shed—murder. 


retribution. 


of Providence, outraged nature is represented as 
crying to God for vengeance upon the murderer; 
and there was a special reason why God should 
make enquiry after Abel’s blood, because ‘‘pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his 
saints” (Ps. exvi. 15; Heb. xi 4). As murder is 
often discovered by a train of the most extraordi- 


nary and unexpected events, which indicate the 


hand of God, the metaphor has come inte common 
and familiar use; aud hence the poet says,— 


*O murder, thou hast no tongue; 
Yet dost thou speak with most miraculous organ. 


This figurative language, however, though first 


employed in reference to the case before us, is by 
no means exclusively appropriated to the horrid 


crime of murder. It is applied in Scripture to 
every sin, as expressing the eomey connection 
between sin and its punishment, For every sin 
has a voice of crimination against the sinner. 
That voice may not be heard y the transgressor 
himself, amid the wild storm of passion and the 
din of the world’s pursuits, or because his con- 
science is seared; but still it is heard by the 
supreme Judge (cf. Gen. xviii. 20, 21; xix. 13; 
Exod. iii. 7). 11 now art thou cursed from the 
earth. Here is a curse superadded to the general 
one denounced on the ground for Adam’s sin, 
The meaning of the words, according to our ver- 
sion, which is supported by Baumgarten, Knobel, 
cc., is, that the soil which Cain had cultivated, 
having drunk innocent blood, would, as it. were, 
in indignation and horror at the awful crime of 
fratricide, withhold its productive powers; and 
though he shonid prosecute his a ieee works 
with wonted assiduity, all hia labour, industry, 
and art would now be fruitless; the seasons would 
be unpropitious, the ground yield little or no 
return, like the land of Canaan, which spewed 
out its inhabitants on account of their abominable 
vices (Lev. xviii. 28), The phrase, ‘“‘which hath 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood,” 
and the first clause of the next verse, seem to 
favour this interpretation. Or, the words may be 
rendered,as they are by Rosenmiiller, T'uch, Leach: 
Delitzech, ‘cursed art a. from the land,’—your 


oTevwy, Kat Toeuwy, sighing and trembling, as 
completely pars ivzed ny the constant apprehen- 
sion of death. But the English version is more in 
accordance with the context. Augustine remarked 
the striking analogy between the doom of Cain 
and that of the unbelieving, obdurate Jews, who, 
like Cain, killed their brother. Now their fate has 
been like his—that of weary, uncertain wanderers 
on the earth for eighteen centuries (cf. Deut. 
Xxvili. 16, 25, 66). 13. My punishment is greater 
than I can bear. The original words have been 
variously interpreted. [)\p signifies, primarily, 
iniquity, sin; aud 8¢1, whén applied to God, to 
take away, when to man, to bear guilt; and hence 
the margin of our bibles following the LXX., and 
the greater number of versions, has ‘ Mine in- 
iquity is greater than that it may be sone yens J 
The magnitude and atrocity of the crime appeare 

to extinguish in Cain’s mind all hope-of forgive- 
ness; and therefore, like Judas, he abandoned 
himself to wild, reckless despair. Others, taking 
the sentence interrogatively, render it, ‘Is my 
iniquity too great for expiation?’ can the penalty 
not be inflicted in some other form—a compensa- 
tion accepted by fine? or, if it must be by my 
poe suffering, can it not be a defined and 
imited one? But although ‘sin’ or ‘iniquity’ is 
the primary meaning of the Hebrew term, it 
denotes also the punishment of sing and the con- 
text seems rather to point to the secondary mean- 
ing; for Cain was overwhelmed with a sense, not 
of the greatness of his guilt, but of the severity of 
the sentence. His exclamation, ““My punishment 
is greater than I can bear,” was prompted by a 
weight of unendurable misery. He had spurned 
all offers of grace; there was no sign of penitence, 
no ery for pardon: but he was fully alive to the 
terrible sentence which had been pronounced upon 
him, and he dwelt exclusively upon it, specifying 
four particulars in which its tremendous character 
appeared. 14 thou hast driven me out this day 
from the face of the earth [7)7Nq, the red earth} — 


the portion of ground I have been so long accus- 
tomed to cultivate; the place of my birth, the 
home of my parents, ay native country. and 
from thy face shall I be hid—i.e., from the 
symbols of thy Divine presence; the usual place 
of religious assemblies, which, after the expulsion 
from en, the Lord established at the gates of 
the forfeited paradise. I shall be a fugitive and 
a vagabond in the earth. Driven from my happy 
home, and from all intercourse with human so- 
ciety, I am to be banished, a solitary wanderer, 
without shelter, and without a settled place of 
abode, in wild, uninhabited regions ;' or, if I ven- 


The Lord sets 
15 slay me. 


GENESIS IV. 


And the Lorp said unto him, Therefore whosoever slayeth 


a mark upon Cain. 
B. C. 3£78. 


Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold. And the Lop “set a | « pea. 0. 4 
mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill him. 6 


ture to approach the haunts of men, every one 
that findeth me shall slay me. Either some of 
the nearest kinsmen of Abel, although there is no 
evidence that the practice of the Goel, 7. e., blood- 
avenger, had as yet been introduced, or, under an 
overwhelming consciousness of guilt, he expressed 
an apprehension that every person who should 
discover him in any quarter would deem him- 
self at liberty, nay, bound, to avenge the crime. 
Whichever of these views we adopt involves the 
conclusion, that the population of the world had 
now considerably multiplied, and in a few years 
more would be further increased. In explanation 
of this extraordinary and obscure episode, it may 
be remarked, that the murder of Abel, being 
probably the first heinous crime in human _so- 
ciety demanding exemplary punishment, God, 
who still continued His condescending direction 
of the first inhabitants of the world, thought 
proper to interpose, and to act as judge iu this 
unhappy case. The government was patriar- 
chal. Adam, being ignorant both how to prove 
and to punish the unprecedented crime of mur- 
der, and, moreover, unlikely, through the in- 
fluence of parental feelings, to execute justice 
upon the criminal if convicted, the Lord, who is 
described in the anthropomorphic style of this 
primitive narrative, hears of it by the ery of blood 
which rose ‘‘ from the ground.” And He discovers 
the crime by arraigning the murderer at His 
tribunal. The seutence, according to the mur- 
derer’s own sense of justice, should have been 
one of death; for that 1s evidently implied in the 
last clause of the verse. But, although capital 
punishment was not inflicted upon Cain, and, for 
Teasons connected with the early state of the 
world, it was commuted into ‘perpetual exile, the 
sentence, when thus altered on Cain’s urgent 

tition, was far more severe, as it removed him 
ar away from the means by which his misery, if 
it should prove intolerable, might be at once ter- 
minated, at least in this world. To use the words 
of Bishop Hall, ‘God saw that it was too much 
favour for him to die; He therefore wills that 
which Cain wills. Cain would live: it is yielded 
to him, but for a curse. God rejects him; the 
earth repines at him; men abhor him; himself 
now wishes that death which he feared, and no 
man dare pleasure him with a:murder.’ The fact 
is, that his preservation in the special circum- 
stances, as a monument of the Divine displeasure 
would, in the early state of mankind, tend to 
stamp a ‘deeper brand of horror on the crime of 
murder than the shedding of Cain’s blood would 
have done; and in the secret remorse of which 
he must have been the prey, as well as in the 
consciousness of moral degradation and: infamy 
amongst men, life would be felt often to be an 
intolerable curse. 


‘Happier, in my mind, was he that died, 
For many deaths has the survivor suffered.’ 


16. Therefore whosoever slayeth Cain, ven- 
geance shall be taken on him sevenfold. Seve- 
ral versions, the speages Syriac, Arabic, Vul- 
gate, read, instead of 22, therefore, }2 X>, not 80, 
which is more in accordance with the context. God 
allayed Cajn’s apprehensions by assuring him that 
whoever should dare to shed 
considered guiley of a far worse crime than Cain 
himself h Panes 4 inasmuch as he would 


is blood would be’ 


sin against greater light and a better knowledge of 
the voety of murder, now that God had given a 
public and solemn deliverance upon the subject in 
the case of Cain: The word “sevenfold,” which 
occurs here for the first time, seeins to have been 
early used as a common and familiar phrase for 
expressing intensity; and in the present context 
it intimates that any one who should dare to 
avenge the death of Abel, by taking the life of 
Cain, would be considered guilty of a more aggra- 
vated murder, and be condemned to a far severer 
unishment than that igs fratricide. the 
rd set a mark upon Cain. njectures almost 
innumerable have been formed and expressed 
regarding this mark. It has been supposed to 
have been a miraculous change on his external 
appearance, significant of his offence; a mark 
imprinted upon his forehead, containing the 
letters of the Divine name, or of Abel’s name; 
the sign of the cross; the leprosy, a general 
paralysis of his frame, by which his arms _eape- 
cially trembled so violently that he could not 
carry either meat or drink to his mouth; and, 
finally, a wild ferocity of aspect, that rendered 
him an object of universal horror and avoid- 
ance. Others have suggested that it was a 
mental affection, a settled melancholy, or parse 
lunacy, as supposing that remorse, and the total 
want of those ordinances that minister comfort to 
‘a mind diseased,’ drove him mad; and Mont- 
gomery, in a beautiful passage of his poem, ‘The 
World before the Flood,’ taking up this idee, 
represents Cain as a poor, haggard, wretch 
maniac, roaming at large, and suddenly calmed 
during a violent paroxysm_ by the soothing in- 
fluence of music, played by the harp of his 
descendant Jubal. Leclerc supposed it to be-a 
distinet dress—a meaning which the original word 
will not bear. Bryant, that it was an impedi- 
ment in his speech, which was inheri by 
his posterity, who gradually became dumb, as 
are the orang-.outangs, his lineal descendants! 
But all these are mere fancies, bogs io: b 
the tenor of the sacred narrative, and, ek, 
they could never have been for a moment 
entertained by auy one who paid the least 
attention to the Hebrew text. The original 
words, literally rendered, are, ‘the Lord gave a 
sign, a token or pledge, to Cain, that no one who 
found him should kill him? i. e., God assured him 
of his personal safety by some external sign or 
evidence, which allayed his apprehensions from 
the snares or pursuit of the blood-avenger. This 
translation is confirmed by the expression of the 
Septuagint version [which 1s tw Kaw, to Cain; not 
ev, or emt twKaw, upon vega and that God not 
unfrequently confirmed his declarations to indi- 
iduals by the appointment or exhibition of a 
sign is abundantly evident from many incidents 
recorded in the Old Testament (cf. Gen. ix. 12; 
xvii, 11; Exod. iii. 12; Judg. vi. 17, 36; 2 Ki. xx. 
8; Isa. vii. 14, in all of which passages the same 
word [nix] occurs). In this sense the word ‘sign’ 
is frequently used in Scripture. The import of 
the statement, then, ‘that God gave a sign to 
Cain,’ perhaps may amount to no more than this 
that the Divine Being strictly charged Adam an 
all his family to offer no violence to Cain, under 
the penalty of condign punishment; and that the 
knowledge of this positive interdict was to the 
fratricide a satisfactory assurance of his immunity 
from danger. That such is the proper view of the 


Exile of Cain. 


16 
17 land of Nod, on the east of Eden. 


and Methusael begat °Lamech. 


GENESIS IV. 


And Cain went out from the ‘presence of the Lorp, and dwelt in the 
And Cain knew his wife; and she 

conceived, and bare Enoch: and he builded a city, and called the name 
18 of the city, after the name of his son, Enoch. And unto Enoch was 
born Irad: and Irad begat Mehujael: and Mehujael begat Methusael: 


The first city built. 


B. C. 3876. * 


* z Ki. 13, 23, 
Jer, 23. 39, 
Jer. 62. 3. 

§ Chanoch. 

J Ps, 49, 11. 

® Lemech. 


passage will appear more clearly by translatin 
the connecting particle ‘‘and” as Moldius (Com 
cordance’) shows it often is rendered, ‘thus,’ 
‘after this manner,’ the Lord gave a sign to Cain. 
But this rendering, though doubtless the correct 
one, does not bring us any nearer to a knowledge 
of what the sign given to Cain was. Knobel sup- 
poses that it was a sign in the visible heavens, 
accompanied with a revelation of its meaning. 
But ungodly men would have disregarded that, as 
they do other subjects of Divine communication; 
and besides, it would have been unknown to the 
next generation, unless, like the rainbow, it had 
been frequently renewed. All that can be said 
with certainty is, that whatever was the nature 
or form of this sign, it was sufficient to dispel the 
fear of Cain, as well as to deter others from en- 
dangering his life, ‘ 

1g. And Cain... dwelt in the land of Nod. 
This name, derived from a cognate verb, to wan- 
der, to be a fugitive, denotes merely the land of 
flight or exile. No conclusion, therefore, can be 
drawn from it as to the locality of this region: 
and although the words ‘‘on the east of Eden,” 
which the go ogy renders ‘opposite to’ (the 
closed gate of) Eden, may seem to afford a clue 
to the direction in which it lay, yet it is vain to 
attempt identifying it with any particular spot, 
so long as the site of the primeval paradise re- 
mains undetermined. The Septuagint terms it 
Nad, which M. Cahen, in his French version, 
suggests to be Nedida, in Arabia, which is to the 
east of Nubia. The Vulgate considers the ori- 

inal term ‘‘ Nod” to be applied, not to a country, 

ut to Cain himself. ‘And the fugitive dwelt in 
the land on the east of Eden.’ 17. And Cain knew 
his wife. Her name is traditionally said to have 
been Save; and as it was an uninhabited region 
in which Cain sought refuge, it follows that she 
must have accompanied him in his flight. No 
previous mention is made of Cain’s marriage; but 
that is not wonderful in so succinct and fragmen- 
tary a history: and whether she was a oe of 
Adam or of one of his numerous sons, no objection 
can be made against the propriety of such a con- 
nection, as marriages with near relatives were 
matters of necessity in the mfancy of the human 
race. Moreover, the law of incest was not pro- 
mulgated till long after (Lev. xviii. 9), nor was there 
any necessity for such an enactment, as no practi- 
cal evils could result from the formation of such 
unions, when mankind was not yet developed 
into separate families. and she ... bare Enoch 
—i.¢., initiating—a suitable name for a first-born 
son. and he builded a city. Some, deriving the 
Hebrew word “‘ city” from a root lars bem to be 
deep, maintain that it was a cave, in which Caio 
established himself, and thus he was the first 
Troglodyte. But such af idea is inconsistent with 
the language of the context, which expressty 
relates that he “‘builded,” or began to build; and 
whether the habitations erected consisted of huts 
made of boughs, plastered with clay and thatched 
with grass, ke those in many modern towns of 
Arabia; whether they were wholly mud cabins, 
which in early times were (Job iv. 19; xxiv. 16), 
and still are so common in the East; or whether 
they were formed of a blocks of stone, like the 


rocky fastnesses of the Rephaim, that have been 
discovered in such vast numbers in Bashan, they 
would doubtless be rude and simple structures. 
Nor must we in our thoughts assimilate this pri- 
meval city to the gigantic scale on which towns 
were extended in later times. Whetherit covered 
a large or small area, it was fortified, as the origiaal 
word signities, by a wall of mud or unconnected 
stones, or by a fence of cactus—like the briars or 
prickly pears that defend the modern Jericho, 
and many other villages of Palestine in the pres- 
ent day. It was a new stage in the development 
of human society, for it formed the commencement 
of a settled mode of life; and-although many of 
its inhabitants, like those in ancient Canaan, 
might continue their agricultural pursuits b 

tilling small patches of land in the outskirts (cf. 
Judg. and Ruth), yet it gradually led to the forma- 
tion of different habits, and by the necessities felt 
and the requirements created, it whetted inven- 
tion, stimulated industry, and gave a strong im- 
pulse to the culture of the meeral no less than the 
fine arts, abbough the erection of this city is 
recorded apparently in the continuous course of 
events subsequent to Cain’s exile, and immediately 
after the birth of his eldest son, it is probable that 
centuries had elapsed, and he himself, as A ugustine 
suggests, was an old man, some five or six hundred 
years of age, when he laid its foundations. It 
was ominous of its future character, that, like 
Rome in after-ages, it was associated with the 
murder of the founder’s brother. Its grand radi- 
cal defect was its irreligious origin; 1t was ‘‘of 
the earth, earthy ;” and although it is not expressly 
said that its builder, like those of Babel, aimed at 
making to himself a name, that he and his might 
not be scattered abroad upon the face of the earth, 
yet its inhabitants naturally imitated their ances- 
tor, and in its increasing population a society was 
formed, of which BnponHness, luxury, and volup- 
tuousness were the characteristic features. Even 
if we do not regard this city as ‘the first founda- 
tion-stone of the kingdom of the world, in which 
the spirit of the beast bears sway,’ we cannot 
doubt the pode Fu irreligion of the place. 18. 
unto Enoch was born Irad. The genealogy of 
Cain’s family is here given to the sixth generation. 
As the persons mentioned seem to have been the 
eldest sons, they would be the successive rulers of 
the city of Enoch, and each in his day be possessors 
of power and influence. But no details of their 
personal history or public acts are given—no 
notice taken even of the duratiou of their lives, or 
the age which any of them had attained when his 
first-born son was born. This oblivion to which 
the Cainite patriarchs are consigned shows the 
little estimation in which the Spirit of Inspiration 
holds mere men of the world; for the growth of 
this branch of the human family is wholly identi- 
fied with the progressive development of material 
forces. Living in a city, they early displayed the 
intelligence and activity for which inhabitants of 
towns have ever been distinguished ;—both the 
useful and the fine arts had their rise amongst 
them, and they would have been entitled to 
hovourable mention for their industry and inven- 
tions, had not the social characteristics of the 
place been irreligion and ungodliness, which in a 


Lamech and his two wives. 
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22 harp and organ. 


few generations Jed to unrestrained license in 
vice and sensual corruption. Jrad denotes orna- 
meut of a city; Mehujael, destroyed or smitten of 
God; Methusael, man of God; Lamech, a strong, 
powerful man. ; 
19. Lamech took unto him two wives. The ir- 
religious and sensual character of the Cainites 
reached its acmé in the time and person of 
Lamech, who is the first polygamist on record, and 
whether from his bold innovation on the primitive 
institution of marriage, which produced the most 
demoralizing effects on the antediluvian world, or 
from his being the ancestor of, a family which 
acquired so great renown by its inventive talents, 
he is the only descendant of Cain of whom any 
memorials have been preserved. Adah—beauty, 
ornament. Zillah—a shadow. These two names 
indicate the position of these women, as first and 
secondary wife. Moreover, phey mark the intro- 
duction of a new era, when other qualities were 
looked for in the female companions of men than 
those on which the mind of Adam was concen- 
trated. His affection and lively interest in his 
rue had been expressed in the name given to 
er, Eve, the life-giving, the mother of all living. 
But now external attractions, beauty of fea- 
tures, gracefulness, polished elegance of manners, 
were become principal objects of desire and ad- 
miration. The primitive character of marriage, 
consisting.in the union of one man andone woman, 
as an institution designed by God for domestic 
happiness, as well as the propagation of the race, 
was completel ignored, and wives were increase 
to gratify the lust of the eye and a fleshly mind. 
Pele gat , a8 in the case of Lamech, might be re- 
stricted ie a time; but the contagion of his ex- 
ample spread with increasing rapidity during the 
subsequent generations, and gave rise to all that 
wild incontinence and lawless violence which oc- 
casioned the flood. 20. Jabal—i.e., flowing. the 
father of such as dwell in tents,and ... have 
cattle. The Hebrew [7}pp] properly denotes pos- 


session, property, but always of cattle, in which 
alone the wealth of nomadic people consists. The 
word is strictly used only of sheep, goats, and neat 
cattle, excluding animals of burden (G@esenius). 
Thus, though born in a city, and bred in a settled 
state of society, he cultivated migratory habits, and 
as, from the land surrounding the city being laid 
under cultivation, but being comparatively sterile 

(v. 12), a more extensive portion would be require 

for the support of the population, he was obliged 
to travel to a distance in quest of pastures. Ne- 
cessity would compel him to remove from place to 
‘place, as new pasturage was wanted, and conse- 
quently to contrive the tent, a convenient kind of 
lightand movablehabitation. This constituted the 
ditference between him and Abel, who, though “a 
keeper of sheep,” seems to have been stationary. 
Jabal was the first to commence the nomadic mode 
of life; and, as his example seems to have had 
many followers, it nay be inferred, from the en- 
couragement given to the breed of cattle, that the 
owners found a ready market for all the produce, 
whether in milk and butter, or for the purposes of 
clothing, not to add, perhaps, also for animal food. 
‘This is the nomad life which Abraham and the 
other patriarchs led, as do most of the Arabs at 
the present day—a as which the head of a 
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And Lamech took unto him two wives: the name of the one was 
20 Adah, and the name of the other Zillah. And Adah bare Jabal: he was 
21 the father of such as dwell in tents, and of such as have cattle. 

brother’s name was Jubal: he was the father of all such as handle the 
And Zillah, she also bare Tubal-cain, an “instructor 
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family, with his children and servants, pitches his 
tent on a fruitful spot, which is the particular pro- 
perty of no one, and when this is grazed on, moves 
onwards. Hitherto it would seem that the agri- 
cultural and pastoral life, in a state of greater 
simplicity, were united; but here begins the sepa- 
ration of work and calling’ (Gerlach). 21. Jubal 
—i, e., sound, music. the father of all such as 
handle the harp and organ—[Hebrew, 133, a 
stringed instrument; 237, a reed, a musical in- 
strument consisting of many pipes.] Though called 
an organ, it certainly had little or no resemblance 
to the modern instrument of that name; but it 
may be regarded as furnishing the first hint. It 
was probly a series of reeds of unequal length 
and thickness joined together, being nearly ideuti- 
cal with the panpipe among the Greeks, or that 
simple instrument called a mouth-organ which is 
stillin common use. The import of the statement 
in this passage is, that Jubal was the inventor of 
both wind and stringed instruments of music, and 
the art of performing on them. 22. Tubal-cain, 
an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron. 
Delitzsch remarks that the Hebrew verb must be 
construed as neuter, and consequently the proper 
translation of this clause should be, ‘ Tubal-cain, a 
hammerer or forger of every cutting instrument in 
brass and iron.’ The meaning of the name Tubal- 
cain is very obscure. Gesenius and Delitesch de- 
rive it from the Persian Tubal, earth, and the 
Arabic Cain, smith; while Bunsen traces it to the 
hieroglyphic Tel, or Zbl, which signifies dried 
bricks ; and then earthen ore [nz'n}], which in our 


version is rendered brass, a composite metal, 
invented at a period long posterior to this early 
age, properly denotes copper, principally as har- 
dened and tempered, so as to be capable of being 
used for arms and other instruments (Exod. xxvi, 
13). ‘Copper,’ says Kitto, ‘is frequently found on 
or near the surface of the earth; it is soft and 
easily wrought; and people whose instruments 
were only of this metal have been known to exe- 
cute great works, and to haveattained an advanced 
state of civilization. It is probable that the an- 
cients possessed some secret in hardening copper, 
which has been lost since the more general use of 
iron threw it out for common purposes. The text 
itself seems to intimate that great and important 
discoveries in the working of metals were made by 
Tubal-cain, rather than that he was the first to ap- 
ly them to any use. He is not, like his brothers 
abal and Jubal, called ‘‘the father” or originator 
of the art he taught, but ‘an instructor” of those 
that wrought init. So strong is our impression 
respecting the earlier use of copper, and compara- 
tively limited employment of iron, that we would 
almost venture to conjecture, that Tubal-cain’s re- 
searches in metallurgy, which led him to great im- 
provements in the working of copper, also led him 
to the discovery of iron.’ The names of the three 
sons of Lamech all come from a common root, sig- 
nifying to flow as a river; and the embodiment 
of such an idea in the names given to them con- 
veys an impression of his pride and complacency 
that by the inventive genius of bis family 
the tide of worldly prosperity and distinction 
ne rapidly flowing in the direction of hi 
Ouse, 


And his 


Lamech’s address 
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to his two wives. 


of every artificer in brass and iron: and the sister of Tubal-cain was 
23 Naamah. And Lamech said unto his wives, 


Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; 


Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech: 
For 77 have slain a man to my wounding, 


And a young man **to my hurt: 
24 If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 
Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold. 


‘Studious they appear 
Of arts that polish life,—inventors rare— 
Unmindful of their Maker, though His Spirit 
Taught them; but they His gifts acknowledged none. 
Mitton. 
and the sister of Tubal-cain was Naamah—i, e., 
beautiful, sweet, graceful. The introduction of 
her name in this connection is naturally accounted 
for by the fact that, in a polygamous family, she 
was the full sister of Tubal-cain. But the Jewish 
Rabbis subjoin this additional reason, that she 
was associated with him in the practical applica- 
tion of his art by the introduction of weaving, so 
that she supplied the materials-for clothing, while 
Tubal-cain invented metallic ornaments of various 
kinds for dress. The occurrence of her name in 
this genealogical list is somewhat remarkable; and 
as no female in Seth’s line is mentioned, the parti- 
cular notice here taken of the wives as well as the 
daughter of Lamech, corroborates an observation 
previously made, that female influence was:at this 
period acquiring an ascendancy which might have 
contributed to the progress of civilization and re- 
finement, had it not been for the introduction of 
the unnatural and demoralizing influence of poly- 
my. Thus early crept in a canker into the con- 
stitution of the domestic relation— 
* The only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall.’ 


23. Lamech said unto his wives, Adah and 
Zillah. The passage which follows is poetical, as 
is evident from the use of certain forms of expres- 
sion in the original, as well as from the parallelis- 
tic strophes, which are a characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry. The insertion of such a rhapsody, which 
apparently contains neither doctrine nor fact 
worthy of historical preservation, has greatly puz- 
zled commentators. But as it isthe most ancient 
piece of poetieal composition in the world, ‘perhaps 
this primitive inartificial chant was intended to 
prove that Lamech was the father of poetry: as his 
sons were the founders or inventors of other arts. 
Whether it comprised the whole effusion, or is 
merely the fragment of a longer poem, it is im- 
possible to ascertain, but its transmission to the 
times of Moses may be accounted for, if we accept 
the tradition that Naamah, the daughter of 
Lamech, became the wife of Ham, through whom, 
or his son Canaan, the respective ancestors of the 
Egyptians and Canaanites, it was preserved, till it 
was afterwards embodied in the popular minstrelsy 
of both countries. The precise import of it has 
been a subject of various conjectures. Some con- 
sider the language of Lamech to have originated in 


a fear of punishment for his polygamy, and to have’ 


been the substance of a reply to his wives, who 
had been expressing their apiuehensions lest he 
should be involved in trouble or a a by his 
daring innovation on the established usage of 
society. ‘Have I slain a man to my wounding, or 
a@ young man to my hurt? (my offence is trivial 
compared to the crime of murder.) If, then, God 
would avenge Cain sevenfold, truly Lamech 
seventy -sevenfold.’ But the connection of this 
poem with the preceding narrative suggests a 
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different meaning; and as the historian had al- 
ready mentioned the polygamy of Lamech, he 
proceeds to develop another feature of this man’s 
ee as a self-contident, violent, and lawless 
chief. : 

*Ye wives of Lamech, hear my voice, 

And give attention to my word; 

A man I slew, because he wounded me; 

A young man, because he assaulted me; 

If, indeed, Cain be avenged seven times, 

Then Lamech seventy times seven,’ 


As a difference of opinion exists among interpreters 
whether the verb in the third line is to be taken 
as a preterite, slew, or a future, J will slay, it can- 
not be determined whether the speaker was com- 
memorating an actual occurrence, or merely stat- 
ing what he would do ina possible contingency. 
Our translators accord with the Septuagint, Syriac, 
and Vulgate versions in considering that Lamech 
had already avenged himself on a young Cainite 
who had wounded him, and that this speech was 
an apology for the homicidal act, which he ex- 
plained was perfectly justifiable, having been com- 
mitted in self-defence. Considering the paral- 
lelism, which repeats the same idea in two 
consecutive lines, there is only ove murder spoken 
of, and not two, as some have erroneously sup- 
posed, But most of the old commentators, such 
as: Calvin, Leclerc, &c., as well as all the more 
recent ones, Kiel, Delitzech, Hwald, regard the 
speech of Lamech as an outburst of prond and 
presimpinous self-confidence—the boast of a bold 
ad man, elated with the possession of arms, an 
believing that with such formidable weapons as 
his son had invented, he could defy all the world 
to oppose him in whatever courses he chose to 
follow,—a vaunting menace that he could inflict 
that summary vengeance which God did not deem 
it expedient in Cain’s case to permit, and that if 
any should assail him, or do him the slightest 
injury, the offender would expiate his temerity by 
an instant and inevitable death. Short or frag- 
mentary as it is,it affords unmistakable evidence 
of the wild ferocity of the speaker, and may re- 
ceive interesting illustration from the pictures 
which the classic fabulists have drawn of the 
lawless schemes, the atheistic defiance, and 
the Titanic audacity of the antediluvian chiefs. 
Schlegel (‘ Philosophy of History’) takes a peculiar 
view of this enigmatical fragment of antediluvian 
poetry. He considers it as referring to an actual 
occurrence—the effusion of the blood of a youth, 
not, however, done by Lamech in self-defence, but 
as a sacrifice, ‘indicating that human sacrifices, 
especially the immolation of youths, which be- 
came so frequent and striking a custom of anti- 
uity, had their origin among the race of Cain, 
oon imbued even at that early period with 
appalling errors; and that unhappy delusion 
originating in a faint tradition of the guilt of their 
ancestor, a confused anticipation of a real neces- 
sity, and of a future reality, contributed to the 
institution of these sacrifices. Thus Lamech, to 
whom the introduction of poly amy is generally 
ascribed, was, probably, also the introducer of 
human sacrifices.’ Thus ends the account of the 


Birth of GENESIS IV. Seth and Enos. 
: F : C. 3674. 
25 And Adam knew his wife again; and she bare a son, and called his Bane 
ei ss Seth : For God, said bis kat appointed me another seed instead | * pers 

26 of Abel, whom Cain slew. And to Seth, to him also there was born | or, put. 


Cainites, whose genealogical roll is brought down 
only to the seventh generation; and the reason why 
it stops here is, that in consequence of the inter- 
marriages which now began to take place, they 
ceased to be a distinct family long before the flood. 


25. called his name Seth—or Sheth; 7. ¢., com- 
pensation, being derived from a verb signifying to 
place or replace. For God, said she, hath ap- 
pointed me another seed instead of Abel, whom 
Cain slew. In the bestowment of this name, Eve 
was not prompted by her own feelings, for her 
words apparently refer to some Divine intimation 
which ake had received, that Seth was to be the 
heir of the promise—an intimation similar to that 
which the oracle made to Rebecca (Gen. xxv. 23), 
and well calculated \to dissipate the despondency 
and revive the hopes of the parents, who, as may 
be imagined, had been greatly nage by their 
double bereavement, the death of Abel and the 
banishment of Cain. Hence Delitzsch calls him a 
second Abel, while Zwald assigns to this name the 
import of ‘seedling’ or ‘ germ’—i. ¢., of the promise. 
The occurrence of the name ‘‘God,” rather than 
‘* Lord,” in this passage has occasioned a variety 
of conjectures, and some have even gone so far as 
to pronounce the whole clause an interpolation. 
But this is solely in consequence of their theoreti- 
cal views as to the use of the Divine names, and ou 
no nat grounds of critical or MS. authority. The 
difficulty is satisfactorily removed by Kiel, who 
says, ‘What Cain (human wickedness) took from 
her, that has Elohim (divine omnipotence) restored. 
Because of this antithesis she calls the giver God, 
instead of the Lord.’ It appears that the birth of 
Seth took place a comparatively short time after 
Abel was murdered ; and consequently, although 
six generations of Cainites are enumerated before 
it is announced, that event must be considered as 
long prior to the foundation of Cain’s city and the 
other incidents related in the latter portion of the 
chapter. 26. called his name Enos—or Enosh; 
i. e., man, weak, frail, mortal. The name was a 
suitable designation to be bestowed by a pious 
father on a son who, he believed, inherited a 
fallen and corrupt nature, and it exhibits a state of 
family feeling in striking contrast to the pride and 
self-confidence of the Cainites. then began men 
to call upon the name of the Lord. ‘‘ Men” does 
not occur in the original. The verb is in the inde- 
terminate or impersonal form, ‘they began,’ or ‘it 
was begun’ to call, &c. ‘‘The name,” as used in 
Scripture, expresses the attributes of the person to 
whom it is applied,—in fact, his being, character, 
works. ‘To call upon the name of the Lord,” 
denotes to believe in, to trust, honour, and obey 
Him. Viewed in this light, the worship of the 
Sethites, which, besides the offering of typical 
sacrifices, probably consisted in praises and prayers 
to the Mediatorial Lord, was a solemn declaration 
of their faith not merely in the God of nature and 

rovidence, but also of grace. [This clause has 
een rendered in several different and even oppo- 
site ways, the difficulty being caused by the use 


of the verb bbn, which bears these independent 
meanings—to bore through, to perforate or pierce, 
to lay open, to turn from a holy to a common use— 
t.€., to defile or profane, and finally, to begin.] 
The margin of our English Bibles reads, ‘then 
began men to call themselves by the name of 
the Lord.’ The Bishops’ Bible (1568) has, ‘then 
began men to make tavgeation in the name of the 
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Lord ;’—He having, according to their theory, 
revealed at that period the fact that Himself 
would be the Redeemer of men. Onkelos traus- 
lates the clause, ‘then the children of men 
ceased to invoke the name of the Lord.’ And 
some others, ‘then began men to rofane or 
blaspheme the name of the Lord.’ Dr. Benisch 
has embodied in his new translation the view 
of Jewish writers, which is this, ‘then it was 
begun to call idols by the name of the Eternal.’ 
According to this last interpretation, which is 
adopted = many Christian authors also (Heid- 
egger, Van Dale, Archbishop Tenison, Selden, 
Raleigh, Owen's ‘Boyle Lecture’), idolatry was 
introduced in the antediluvian world by the 
osterity of Cain, if not Cain himself, who, per- 
aps contounding the sun with the resplendent 
light established at the East of the primeval para- 
dise, commenced the Zabian worship of the 
heavenly luminaries, designating the sun Baal— 
i.e, “Lord.” A grammatical objection has been 
urged against such an interpretation of the emer 
before us, which makes it scarcely admissible 
(Kitto’s ‘Cyclopedia,’ Art. ‘ Noah’). Besides, it is 
inconceivable that Cain and his sons, of whom, in 
all probability, he had several before his removal 
to the land of Nod, however practically irreligious, 
et ‘living,’ as has been remarked, ‘so near the 
ountain-head of revelation, having conversed 
with those who had witnessed the rise and first 
development of man’s marvellous history, endowed 
with that quick, intuitive science which, in the 
operations of external nature, revealed to them 
the agency of an Invisible Spirit, and witnessing the 
wondrous manifestations of God’s love and power, 
with the active ministry of his messengers of light, 
could fall into atheism, or any other species of 
speculative unbelief.’ If, therefore, idolatry was 
introduced by the Cainites, it must have been at a 
date posterior to the days of Enos. Discarding 
this view, then, we pass to the third interpretation, 
which supposes that there existed an analogy be- 
tween the invocation of Jehovah in the days of 
Enos and the establishment of the Jewish the- 
ocracy, God at that period manifesting Himself 
more clearly than He had previously done to the 
Sethites as an elect and consecrated people. The 
symbolical purity of that race, indicated by the 
distinction of animals into clean and unclean (ch. 
vii. 2), the name bestowed on the Sethites, ‘‘the 
sons of God,” which was the designation after- 
wards applied to Israel, ‘‘the preseuce of the 
Lord” in the emblem of the resplendent flame 
between the cherubim, and the privilege of access 
they enjoyed to the place where the Divine Being 
manifested Himself, are assumed as betokening 
that they were taken, in the days of Enos, into a 
covenant relation with God, and received a special 
revelation of His character as the Lord the Re- 
deemer. But there is not a shadow of evidence 
to support the idea of this new and peculiar dis- 
pensation with the Sethites, The second, or mar- 
ginal rendering, which has received the sanction of 
many Biblical writers of note, bears that the wor- 
shippers of the true God, in an age of irreligion 
t rapidly increasing corruption, stood aloof 
ge their apostate contemporaries; and 
being distinguished by their adherence to certain 
rites and observances, as weil as by a style of 
character and conduct corresponding to their re- 
ligious views, were known as a Boo class, who 
had obtained the designation of the Lord's people. 


Men begin to call 
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upon the name of the Lord. 


son; and he called his name Enos: then began men to call upon _ B. ©. 3710, 


pame of the Lorp. 


16 Enosh. 
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In this sense the phrase, ‘call themselves by the 
name of the Lord,’ is synonymous with the ex- 
pression in James i. 7, ‘that holy name [ro emixAn- 
ev ed’ ‘vuas] which is pronounced upon or given to 
you.” The interpretation adopted in the author- 
ized version gives a natural and consistent trans- 
lation of the original, from which there seems no 
good reason to depart; for the original words, 
** call 2 hs the name of the Lord,” are used in the 
sense they usually bear in Scripture, that of per- 
forming a solemn act of worship. As this clause, 
owever, cannot mean that Divine service was 
then for the first time celebrated, since Adam, 
Abel, and Seth had long before called upon the 
name of the Lord, it must either denote that the 
worship of God had begun in the days of 
nos to be attended to with greater zeal, more 
heart-felt devotion, and deeper solemnity by the 
godly portion of mankind; or it must point to the 
circumstance of a considerable number of Cainites, 
who, as a family, had long abjured all connection 
with the paradisiacal altar, returning to the pure 
faith, and being permitted to mingle with the de- 
scendants of Adam in the worship of the true God. 
Whichever of these various interpretations we 
adopt, the clause intimates that the public pro- 
fession of religion had reached a crisis, Designed 
as an introduction to the sequel of the antediluvian 
history, it serves, if we adopt the last view of its 
import, to throw some light upon the obscure 
passage (ch. vi. 2) with which it seems closely 
connected, and which describes the ultimate issue 
of the union between the Sethites and the family 
of Cain.—It remains only to notice that the occur- 
rence of the Divine names in two consecutive 
verses (vv. 25, 26) shows the groundlessness of 
the theory which maintains that passages dis- 
tinguished by the use of different designations for 
the deity were written by different authors. As- 
suming this public invocation of the name of the 
Lord to have been begun when Enos was in the 
hundredth year of his age, the interval from this 
date to the four hundred and eightieth year of 
Noah’s age Sn eae a period of about 1,200 years, 
according to the chronology of the present He- 
brew text, but of nearly 1,600 years according to 
that of the Septuagint. / 
Remarks.—Three sons only of, the numerous 
progeny of Adam (v. 4) are mentioned by name; 
and al by the rest were consigned to oblivion 
from want of extraordinary incidents in the lives 
of any of them, the painful episode of Cain’s 
violence to Abel, and the subsequent mission of 
Seth, as conservator of the true religion, are suffi- 
ciently important of themselves to suggest the 
reasons of their being so particularly noticed. The 
two events being closely connected in their bear- 
ing on the antediluvian church, the narrative is 
constructed on the principle of giving a full detail 
of the first as preparatory to the announcement of 
the second; and hence, amongst all the incidents 
that chequered the family history of the first pair, 
the account of one religious solemnity, wit 
accessories, has alone been preserved, apparently 
with the view of showing the grounds on which 
Cain was deprived of the privileges of primogeni- 
ture, and of establishing, by the divinely a 
pointed substitution of Seth, the parentage of the 
ates Bedecraer, hiheuge there had not been 
as yet an authoritative or formal promulgation of 
the moral law, its obligations were written on the 
heart of man; and hence, in the absence of all 
specification of the duties of the second table, the 
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conscience of Cain, which accused him of guilt in 
murdering his brother, told him also that he de- 
served the penalty of death for the crime. The 
pee eee ved he expressed of falling by the hand 
of some blood-avenger, imply the existence of a 
considerable population in the world at the period 
of his being sentenced to banishment; and this, 
we can perceive, might well be the case without 
the necessity of resorting to the theory of a pre- 
adamite race of men. Indeed, this theory, which 
has no basis of fact to rest upon, is totally un- 
necessary for any of the purposes on account of 
which it has been resorted to in this chapter. It 
could not prevent marriage with a sister in the 
first age; for, assuming that contemporary races 
of men had been created in different centres, the 
men of the primitive ponerarics must of necessity 
have married with the female members of each 
first man’s family, until it had increased so far as 
to establish an intercourse with the other races at 
a distance. Then, as to the foundation of the 
city which Cain built, it is evident that the 
citizens who inhabited it were his own descend- 
ants, who, at the advanced period when that com- 
munity was formed, had become a numerous clan. 
For to suppose that it was composed of an inferior 
race of men, over whom Cain by his violence or 
talent for government had ina the ascend- 
ant, as is done by M‘Causla; ‘Adam and the 
Adamites’), is inconsistent with the fear and 
alarm that he expressed. The blood-avengers of 
whom he was afraid were, perhaps, the sons of 
Abel (for what is to hinder us supposing, as we 
have done—see on v. 5—that Abel was married 
and had a family) and the other members of 
Adam’s family, who by that time must have been 
pretty numerous; for his sons and daughters, 
mentioned in next chapter (ch. v. 4), may have 
been born before as well as after the birth of 
Seth; and as the latter event, which seems to have 
taken place soon after the death of Abel, occurred 
in the one hundred and thirtieth year of Adam’s 
age, a sufficient interval of time, whether we 
reckon by the Hebrew or the Septuagint chron- 
ology, had elapsed to allow the human progeny to 
multiply to the extent of several thousand souls. 
Bishop Patrick states that he knew of two indi- 
viduals in England who in eighty years had 367 
descendants. Hamilton (‘Pentateuch and _ its 
Assailants’) mentions the offspring of President 
Edwards in America, who had a family meeting 
in January, 1852, a century after the death of 
their great ancestor, when it was found that their 
number amounted to about two thousand. ‘A 
very simple calculation,’ he adds, ‘ will show that 
from the first human pair, allowing the birth of a 
male only every second year, nearly three thou- 
sand persons might have sprung when alive and 
vigorous ; and these, including the descendants of 
Abel, who may well be imagined disposed to resent 
and avenge the murder of their progenitor, might 
have been scattered over a considerable extent of 
country at the time of Abel’s death, enough to 
account for the fears of Cain.’—The brief sketch 
here given of the state and habits of the Cainite 
family confirms the view formerly exhibited (see 
Remarks on ch, ii.) of the original condition of 
man as that of a social being. e foundation of 
a city by the eldest son of the first man before we 
read of pastoral encampments, the erection of 
permanent houses previous to that of fragile and 
moveable tents, the cultivation of the soil, to- 
gether with the storing of grain as seed for a future 
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crop, the rearing of cattle for usé in various ways, 
the rights of private property, the knowledge of 
iron, and the inventions made both in the useful 
and the fine arts, indicate a more or less advanced 
state of society even in the sixth generation, and 
completely overthrow the favourite theory of those 
infidel pnilosophers who delight in representin 

man as at first a hunter, and in the lowest stage o 
barbarism, 


‘When wild in woods the noble savage ran.’ 


With this Mosaic account of the state of the arts 
at so early a period, the Pheenician, Egyptian, and 
Greek traditions exactly correspond; for they all 
bear that agriculture, the rearing of cattle, the 
arts, and metallurgy, were introduced by the first 
men, and in the pre-historic ages. It is not, how- 
ever, a full and particular history that is con- 
tained in this chapter, of the industrial activity 
and resources of the antediluvian world, for no 
mention is made of the carpenter, the tailor, the 
shoemaker, the weaver, and various other depart- 
ments of labour which were undoubtedly pursued 
in primitive times. Such a regular and compre- 
hensive view of the progress of society at that 
early period was entire Pee to the purpose of 
the sacred historian. His leading design in the 
selection of these historical anecdotes was to re- 
cord what bore favourably or perniciously on the 
interests of true religion; and accordingly, in 
noticing a few of the primeval inventors in art, it 
is believed that he confined himself to the men- 
tion of those only who, through the ignorance or 
superstition of admiring posterity, were elevated 
to the rank of divinities in heathen mythology. 
Jubal was the Ju-baal of the Phenicians, Jabal 
and Jubal the Pan and Apollo of the Greeks and 
Romans ; Tubal-cain, or, as some write it, Tu-bal- 
cain = Vulean; and Naamah, or in Greek, Ne- 
mano, a name of Athené = Minerva (Bunsen). To 
the people whose religious instruction Moses had 
more egret! in view, those objects of Pagan 
worship were well known, and his enumeration of 
their names in the genealogy of the Cainite family 
served the important purpose of perpetuating the 
memory of their human origin, as well as-of their 
total want of any title to the Divine honours that 
were paid tothem. ‘Primitive, and what we call 
universal history,’ says Schlegel, ‘does not properly 
commence with the first man, his creation, or 
ulterior destiny, but with Cain,—the fratricide and 
curse of Cain. The preceding part of the sacred 
narrative regards, if we may so speak, only the 
private life of Adam, which, however, will always 
retain a deep significancy for all the descend- 
ants of the first progenitor. The origin of dis- 
cord in man, arising from his disobedience to 
God, and the transmission of that mischief 
to all ages and all generations is, indeed, the 
first. historical fact ; 
versality, it forms at the same time a psy- 
chological phenomenon; and while, in this first 
section of sacred history, everything points and 
refers to the mysteries of religion, the fratricide 
of Cain, on the other hand, and the flight of that 
restless criminal to eastern Asia, are the first 
events and circumstances which properly belong 
to the province of history. Under two different 
forms doth sacred tradition reveal to us the primi- 
tive world; or, in other words, there are two 
grand conditions of humanity which fill the re- 
cords of primitive history. On the one hand, we 
see a race, lovers of peace, revering God, bleased 
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5 THIS zs “the book of the generations of Adam. In the day that God 
2 created man, °in the likeness of God made he him; male and female 


ut on account of its uni- | 


the patriarchs. 


B.C. 4004, 
@ Matt.1.1 
5 Col. 3. 10. 


with long life, which they spend in patriarchal 
simplicity and innocence, and still no strangers to 
deeper science, especially in ali that relates tosacred 
tradition and inward contemplation, and transmit- 
ting their science in the old or symbolic history, 
if we may believe the Sagas of Gentile nations, “on 
the columns of Seth,” signifying, no doubt, in the 
language of remote antiquity, very ancient monu- 
ments, and, as it were, the ony records of sacred 
tradition. On the other hand, we behold the 
race of Cain, represented from its origin as one 
attached to the arts, versed in the use of metals, 
disinclined to peace, and addicted to habits of 
warfare and violence; active, energetic, and in- 
ventive; but irreligious aud sensual, proud, 
wicked, and violent. This discord, arising from 
the opposition of feelings and principles between 
two religious parties, under far other forms than 
anything we witness ; this hostile struggle between 
the two great divisions of the human race, forms 
the whole tenor of primitive history.’ It was, in 
one word, a contest poraae religion and impiety, 
conducted, however, on the mighty scale of the 
primitive world, and with all those gigantic powers 
which the first men possessed, 

CHAP. V. 1-32.—GENEALOGY OF THE PaTRI- 
ARCHS.—1. This is the book of the generations of 
Adam. This is the usual formula by which a new 
portion of the Scripture narrative is introduced. 

he original word, 130, rendered “‘book” denotes 
also a record or register, and nan, “‘ generations,” 


a history of any person, or an account of the state 
and succession of his family (see on oh. ii. 4). 
Here it refers exclusively to genealogy, as is evi- 
dent from the catalogue which this chapter con- 
tains ; and as, in the passage referred to, the title 
intimates a resumé of the subject treated of in the 
opening section of Genesis, in order to supply a 
few important details of man’s creation prepara- 
tory to the story of his lamentable fall as a moral 
being, the use of the same formula at ‘the com- 
mencement of this chapter is the prelude to a 
continuation of Adam’s family history, by the 
addition of some particulars Deaiine upon the 
subsequent narrative of the flood, by which all 
his descendants were destroyed, with the excep- 
tion of a smal! select remnant. In the day that 
God created man—or Adam (see on ch. ii. 4). in 
the likeness of God made he him [(nip3], This 


word expresses a general similitude, and is differ- 
ent from oby, an image, such an exact resemblance 


as the shadow bears to the object which it reflects 
(see on ch. i. 26). But the repetition of the fact 
that man was ‘created in the likeness of God,’ 
brief and passing as the mention of it is, has a 
peculiar significance here, when the historian is 
about ta describe, in this and the following cha: 
ters, the sad effects which were eutuitedb the 
loss of that likeness on the nature and condition 
of mankind. 2 Male and female created he 
them. The Hebrew word Adam, like the Latin 
homo and the English person, is a generic 
including woman as well as man (v. 2; cf. chs. i, 26; 
i. 7; vi. 7; Num. xxxi. 25; Hebrew, Deut. iv. 82; 
Deut. viii. 3); but from being originally an appella- 
tive, it came, by frequent repetition, to be applied 
as the name of the first man, and in this applica- 
tion, according to Gesenius; it has commonly, in 
Hebrew, the prefix of the article, But this rule 
does not hold universally, as ch. iii. 17 presents a 
striking exception ; and it cannot be doubted that, 
though without the article in this paasage, Adam 
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day when they were created. 


8 And Adam lived an hundred and thirty years, and begat a son in his 
4 own likeness, after his image; and called his name Seth: and the days 

of Adam after he had begotten Seth were eight hundred years: and he 
5 begat sons and daughters: and all the days that Adam lived were nine 


hundred and thirty years: ‘and he died. 
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created he them; and blessed them, and called their name Adam, in the 


the patriarchs, 


B. C. 3874. 


CHAP. 6. 
ch, 3) 19. 
Job 30. 23. 
Ps. 89. 48, 
Rom. 6. 12. 
1 Cor. 15. 
21. 
Heb. 9. 27. 
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designates the progenitor of mankind, both be- 
cause the word is so used (v. 3), and because in 
several other parts of Scripture it clearly bears 
the same distinctive reference (Luke iii. 38; Rom. 
v. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 45; 1 Tim. ii. 13, 14; Jude 14). 
The explanation just given is opposed equally to 
two theories of interpretation: the one, that in the 
first and second verses Adam is used collectively, 
not with reference to a particular individual, but 
to the human race, each country or climate hav- 
ing, according to this view, produced its.own indi- 
genous race of men, which sprang from its own 
prototypal Adam and Eve; and the other, that 
the Adam here mentioned was different’ from 
the first man, being the earliest chieftain of the 
Shemitic nations, and living in historic times— 
i. e., that there were different centres of creation, 
and that all mankind, though similarly consti- 
tuted, are not of the same race. With regard to 
the first of these theories, which received the 
apparent approval of Augustine, and which has 
been in recent times strenuously adopted by the 
author of ‘The Genesis of the Earth and of Man,’ 
and doubtingly supported by Dr. Pye Smith, it 
rests on the eset obscurity, or rather, the am- 
biguous language, of the opening verses of this 
chapter, viewed in connection with chs. iv. 14-17, 
and vi. 1-4). But we have already shown that 
two of these passages admit of an explanation 
perfectly consistent with the sole parentage of 
Adam; and we shall, in due course, prove that 
the other can receive no other interpretation than 
an exclusive reference to his descendants. The 
testimony of Scripture generally is most explicit on 
the point, and the researches of science, in arche- 
ology, physiology, and philology, unitedly lead to 
the establishment of the same result, that all the 
families of mankind, however apparently diverse, 
have had a common origin, or sprung from the 
same ancestral pair. The second theory does not 
claim the support of Scripture at all, but. is 
founded on the alleged impossibility of knowing 
so much about the first man and his family history 
as this chapter indicates. ‘For many genera- 
tions,’ says Rask, ‘must have passed away, and 
the name of the first man (if he had a name) been 
buried in eternal oblivion long before our species 
could have arrived so far in intellectual attain- 
ments as to have a language containing words to 
denote the parts of time, their curiosity excited to 
observe its flight, and the desire of transmitting 
to posterity, the observations they had made. 
What a length of time, then, must have elapsed 
between the first man and the Adam of this chap- 
ter, of the year of whose birth and death, of whose 
wife and children we have accounts!’ This ob- 
jection points to the favourite idea of sceptical 
philosophers, that man existed at first in a state 
of barbarism, from which, by dint of his own in- 
herent energies, he gradually rose to the dignity, 
attainments, and habits of civilized life; whereas 
it is the clear and unmistakable testimony of 
sacred history, corroborated by the concurring 
testimony of secular historians and travellers, that 
the original condition of the human creature was a 
social one; that he pee asp wed. with the gifts of 


reason and language; and that the savage state 
was a second or subsequent one into which man 
fell through vice and voluntary degradation (see 
on chs. i., p. 23, col. 2; iii., p. 49, col. 1; and iv., 
Remarks). 

3. Adam lived an hundred and thirty years. 
The period of time intended by Moses was a year 
of twelve lunar months, as is evident from the lan- 
guage he employs (ch, viii. 5). and begat a son in 
his own likeness—both physically and morally. 
In outward features the son would naturally exhibit 
a resemblance to the blended features of his pa- 
rents; but especially as to the inward, his soul, the 
filial image would be conformed to the moral 
character of Adam, not as he was at the period of 
creation (see on ch. 1 26), but as he had become a 
degenerate creature, and, though the Divine like- 
ness was not entirely effaced (ch ch. ix. 6), subject 
to moral disorder, and deteriorated both in his 
intellectual powers and spiritual qualities by sin. 
Like begets like; and so Seth inherited (cf. John. 
lil. 6), as all men do, the corrupt nature of fallen 
Adam. (See on ch. ii. 7 as to the law of human 

ropagaticn.) 4 and he begat sons and daugh- 

ers. Neither their names nor their occupations, 
nor anything respecting them, being mentioned, it 
is probable that there was nothing worthy of note 
in the lives of any of them. But the principal 
reason why they are entirely omitted is, that the 
sacred historian did not contemplate a general 
history or a biographical memoir of the primitive 
family, but only a brief notice of one particular 
branch of it from which the Messiah was to derive 
his lineage, Omitting, in all probability, many 
sons in the successive families even of the Sethite 
line, he has given a genealogical list, which com- 
pees in each only the name of that person who 
ormed the connecting link in the chain of direct 
descent. The birth of Seth is recorded previous 
to the mention of the other sons and daughters of 
Adam; but there is every reason to believe that 
the birth of many of them was prior to his, and 
that Seth, who was born in his father’s hundred 
and thirtieth year, was amongst the youngest of 
the family. This conjecture, which seems well 
founded, throws light on a circumstance otherwise 
difficult to be accounted tor—viz., that the fathers 
in this enumeration were all considerably ad- 
vanced in life at the birth of the son whose name 
is recorded; for they might already have been the 
heads of a numerous family when he was born, if, 
as in the case of Seth, and others, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Judah, the destined ‘their of the promise” 
was always a younger son. 65. all the days that 
Adam lived. What vicissitudes must the per- 
soual history of Adam have comprised! What a 
momentous change from a state of unalloyed hap- 
piness to a condition of labour and varied suffer- 
ing! and how frequently must the papi reflection 
have embittered his life, that all the errors and 
crimes, the misery and death, which he witnessed 
amongst his posterity, were the consequences of 
his own unhappy transgression of the Creator's 
easy law. But he is ranked in the list of ante- 
diluvian saints; and therefore the conclusion may 
be reasonably drawn, that he had happily re- 
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6, : 

7 lived after he begat Enos ei 

8 and daughters: and all the 
years: and he died. 

9, 

10 he begat Cainan eight 


and he died. 
12, 


ten years: and he died. 
15, 


hundred ninety and five years: and he died. 
18 


the patriarchs. 


sixty and two years: and he died. 
21 


And Seth lived an hundred and five years, and begat Enos: and Seth |_® © #7 
ht hundred and seven years, and begat sons | } — 
ays of Seth were nine hundred and twelve | j¢\ praiser 

of God. 

And Enos lived ninety years, and begat 1Cainan: and Enos lived after | * five i % 

cbundred and fifteen years, and begat sons and 7 cago 

11 daughters: and all the days of Enos were nine hundred and five years: ren 
And Cainan lived seventy years, and begat ?Mahalaleel: and Cainan . wae 

13 lived after he begat Mahalaleel eight hundred and forty years, and begat Le. at ice 
14 sons and daughters: and all the days of Cainan were nine hundred and| 4° hg 
forth of 

And Mahalaleel lived sixty and five years, and begat Jared: and|_ a 

16 Mahalaleel lived after he begat *Jared eight hundred and thirty years, = ae 
17 and begat sons and daughters: and all the days of Mahalaleel were eight | cy 24. «0. 
2 Ki. 20. 3. 

And Jared lived an hundred sixty and two years, and he begat 4g te 

19 ¢Enoch: and Jared lived after he begat Enoch eight hundred years, and | pg. jas. 1, 
20 begat sons and daughters: and all the days of Jared were nine hundred Amoe 3.3 
And Enoch lived sixty and five years, and begat *Methuselah: and ped 

22 Enoch ‘walked with God after he begat Methuselah three hundred years, ey a: 


23 and begat sons and daughters: and all the days of Enoch were three 


pented, and believed the Gospel which was 

reached to him (Heb. iv. 2). and he died. 

his event, with the announcement of which the 
notice of each of these antediluvian patriarchs is 
closed, is the more remarkable as their protracted 
lives may seem to have amounted almost to an 
earthly immortality ; and yet the experience of all 
of them attested that the sentence denounced 
against the commission of sin was carried into 
immediate and universal execution. As Abel’s 
life had been abridged by violence, Adam, the 
first sinner, was probably the tirst to suffer the 
penalty of death in a natural way; and although 
the aggregate sum of his years is nominally less 
than that of some of his descendants, yet, consid- 
ering that he was created in full maturity, and 
the number of years which, in that patriarchal 
age, separated infancy from manhood, bis life, had 
he been born a child, would have been the longest 
on record, 

6. And Seth lived an hundred and five years. 
In enumerating these patriarchs in the pious 
family of Seth, the sacred historian, who wrote 
under the direction of the Spirit, mentions with 
minute particularity the year in the life of each 
successive member in the series, at the birth of 
his son, who is named, the number of years he 
lived after that, together with the fact of his 
having other children, and the entire age he had 
attained when he died. This course was not fol- 
jowed in regard to the Cainite patriarchs, because 
that family was soon to become wholly extinct, 
and to have no future history. But the Sethites 
would possess an interest for the Church in all 
time coming, and therefore their genealogies are 
rake in order to demonstrate the faithfulness of 

sod to His promise concerning a Redeemer, 

9. Cainan—or Kenan (1 Chr. i. 2; ef. Luke iii. 
37), possessor, or, according to Gesenius, a smith. 

12. Mahalaleel—praise of God. 

15. Jared—descent. 

18-24. Enoch—or Henoch (1 Chr. i. 3), dedicated, 
or, according to Gesenius, initiated. These signi- 
fications, for both of them are applicable, intimate, 
what from the pe 3s conduct of Enoch there 


is reason to conclude, that he was early instructed 
in the things of God, trained to His worship, and 
devoted to His service. By this means, under the 
influence of the Spirit, his mind would receive 
that sacred bias which led him to act so decided a 
part, and to attain so great eminence in the ser- 
vice of Jehovah. The inspired record, in noticing 
this patriarch, deviates from the form observed in 
regard to all the rest, in two remarkable particu- 
lars ; for, instead of saying that he lived so many 
years after the birth of the son by whom the gene- 
alogical series was continued, it states that he 
““walked with God ;” and whereas it concludes 
the brief biography of the others with the an- 
nouncement regarding each of them that ‘‘he 
died,” the expression in Enoch’s case is, that ‘‘ he 
was not.” 


22. And Enoch walked with God—Hebrew, 
ovbxa, the God, a personal deity; for the Divine 


Being still condescended to manifest Himself 
visibly to His people. This phraseology, which is 
figurative, is intended to describe the close and 
constant communion of true believers withGod. As 
““two canvot walk togetherexcept they be agreed ” 
(Amos iii. 3); for without pordeiense In sentiment 
and judgment, without congeniality of feeling and 
disposition, there can be no cordial union or har- 
mony ; and as it is only after man, through repent- 
ance and faith, becomes a new creature, he is 
brought into a state where he is disposed and able 
to walk so as to please God (1 Thess. iv. 1; Heb. 
xi. 5), this may be considered as implied in the 
expression, ‘walking with God;’ and in some 
such manner as the following, it may be supposed 
that Enoch lived :—He gave evidence that roligion 
had taken up her settled residence in his soul ; 
but as genuine piety may be in the heart while 
the fruits of righteousness are not very conspicu- 
ous in the conduct, an expression is used in refer- 
ence to Enoch’s religious deportment, which 
describes not only the fervour of his piety, but 
the intimate communion of his heart with God as 
influencing his habitual conduct, and shedding a 
bright lustre over the whole of his character. 


The translation 
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24 hundred sixty and five years: and Enoch walked with God: and he was} 3 & 317 


not: “for God took him, 


[7 2Ki au 


This ‘walking with God’ would seem also to 
express his active exertions to promote religion 
around him ; and thus, while he walked with God 
in the secret privacy of his soul, he was a fellow- 
worker with Him in enlightening, reclaiming, and 
saving sinners. In short, it is not said that be 
walked before God (ch. xvii 1), as one inwardly 
conscious of being always subject to His omni- 
scient scrutiny, or that he walked after God (Deut. 
vil 19; xiii. 4)—i. e., served Him in the custom- 
ary rites of His worship, and faithfully conformed 
to the external requirements of His law ; but that 
he “ walked with God” (cf. ch. vi. 9; Mal. ii 6); not 
only leading a prophetic life, spent in immediate 
converse with the spiritual world, but cultivating 
a habitual and exalted tone of sanctified character 
—that of a man who lived by faith ia the Unseen; 
and who, though an inhabitant of earth, had his 
conversation in heaven. ‘He is described’ (Jude 
14) as ‘the seventh from Adam,’ and the num- 
ber is probably noticed as conveying, accordin 
to Augustine, the idea of Divine completion an 
rest; while Enoch was himself, as reneus ex- 
pressed it, ‘a type of perfect humanity, a man 
raised to heaven by pleasing God, while angels 
fell to earth by transgression’ (quoted in Smith's 
*Dictionary’). It can hardly fail to strike the at- 
tentive reader of this concise account of Enoch, 
that the eminence in religion for which he was dis- 
tinguished is not ascribed to the early part of his 
life. Thesame language is applied to him at that 
period as is used in the accounts of the other 
Senor but after the birth of Methuselah 
ifferent language is employed in describing his 
character. ‘* Enoch lived sixty and five years and 
begat Methuselah. And Enoch walked with God 
after he begat Methuselah three hundred years, 
and begat sons and daughters.” The change in 
the mode of expression is striking, and has not 
been made without an obvious design. It is wit- 
nessed of him, whose character while in the single 
state called for no marked eulogium, that after 
his entrauce on the domestic life he ‘‘walked with 
God.” Whether he had been indifferent to reli- 
gion in the early part of his life, or, like Obadiah, 
**had feared the ford from his youth,” it was not 
till his sphere of duty was enlarged, and his re- 
sponsibilities increased, that he became so distin- 
poe for personal piety. The statement is 
eserving of notice, as it demonstrates the error of 
those who think high attainments in religion in- 
consistent with-the cares and perplemine® un- 
avoidably connected with active life; who recom- 
mend the recesses of the cloister and convent as 
the only places in which devotion is beheld in its 
purest attire; or point to the solitude of the desert 
as the only scene where high spirituality is likely 
to flourish, in the person of some ascetic recluse, 
who abandons the duties and rejects the comforts 
of life, and who shuts himself out from every sphere 
of usefulness, and devotes himself to perpetual 
celibacy and complete seclusion from the world 
as the only way of serving, in the highest possible 
degree, the end of his creation. ‘he description 
of Enoch’s character in this passage shows that 
‘walking with God’ is perfectly compatible with 
the cares‘and comforts of domestic as well as social 
life, and consists much in the conscientious per- 
formance of relative duties (‘Christian Repository’). 
and he was not; for God took him. ‘To be not,’ 
is a soft archaic expression, several times used in 
this book in speaking of a person who is no longer 
visible in his usual p. ae id met with in the world, 


without reference to the mode of his disappearance 
(Gen. xxxvii. 30; xlii. 13, 36; Job vii. 8; Jer. xxxi. 
15; Matt. ii. 18). The versions give different ex- 
pevataoss of the phrase. The Samaritan has, ‘he 

id not appear ;’ the Syriac, ‘he ceased to be;’ 
the Arabic, ‘he died; the Targum of Onkelos, 
‘he was not found, because the Lord did not 
make him die.’ The apostle, following the Sep- 
tuagint, translates it, “‘ was not found ;” an expres- 
sion which does not seem to imply that a fruitless 
search was made for the missing Enoch, as was 
insisted on by some sceptical youths in the case of 
Faitjab (2 Ki. ii. 16-18), but simply denotes that he 
had been removed, “for God took him”—i. ¢., with- 
out any previous sickness or decay—away from the 
earth, to reward him for his eminent piety by 
exalting him to His own dwelling-place in heaven— 


‘to walk with God, 
High in salvation and the climes of bliss, 
Exempt from death.’ 


(Cf. John xiv. 3.) This was Paul’s view of Enoch’s 
removal,'for he considers the expression ‘‘ for God 
took him” equivalent to ‘becafse God translated 
him ’—translated to Paradise merely (Luke xxiii 
42), not to that heaven which is to be the glorious 
abode of the righteous at the general resurrection. 
It is considered that the lan age of Christ 
coms pletely excludes the latter belief. ‘Enoch 
was translated that he should not see death, but 
he cannot have been exempted, any more than 
those to whom I Cor. xv. 50 refers, from these two 
elements connected with death, according to 
which it is both the result of sin and the condi- 
tion of the resurrection. The manner, the charac- 
ter, and the place of the translation of Enoch, 
must all be fixed within these limits. Our ignor- 
ance of the circumstances and relations after 
death precludes our knowledge of further details’ 
(Kurtz). _ Bishop Warburton, whose favourite 
theory (‘ Divine Legation of Moses’) was, that the 
Pentateuch contains no revelation of a future 
state, says that ‘Moses knew and believed the 
immortality of Enoch, but purposely obscured the 
fact from whence it might have been drawn.’ But 
there is no obscurity in this narrative, for the 
terms employed announce the translation of Enoch 
to a celestial abode as clearly as avy fact that is 
related in the Bible. It was a most remarkable 
event, and designed, in the wisdom as well as mercy 
of God, to be subservient to the most important 
ends. It was calculated to give a practical refuta- 
tion of the gross materialism of the age, which was 
occupied with things ‘‘seen aud temporal,” to the 
almost total exclusion of those which were “‘un- 
seen and eterual.” The wickedness of men had 
risen to a fearful height of enormity, for Enoch 
was contemporary with the Cainite. Lamech, aud 
was fast hastening to the crisis of iniquity. Re- 
gardless of opposition and scorn, Enoch, as a 
preacher of righteousness, had remained faithful 
to his trust; and when his ministry was accom- 

lished, he was effectually rescued from the malice 
Ris fidelity was sure to excite, in a way which 
testified most strikingly the Divine approval 
of his conduct; which gave a convincing proof 
of the invisible world, as well as a future state 
of retribution; and which might have been felt 
an awful rebuke to his ungodly contemporaries. 
To the teligious portion of the population this 
event was most instructive and cheering at_a 
period of abounding infidelity and corruption.—By 
applying the elementary rules of arithmetic to the 
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of Methuselah, 
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25 And Methuselah lived an hundred eighty and seven years, and begat | _® © #0 


26 5Lamech: and Methuselah lived after he begat Lamech seven hundred 
27 eighty and two years, and “begat sons and daughters: and all the days of 
Methuselah were nine hundred sixty and nine years: and he died. 

And Lamech lived an hundred eighty and two years, and begat a son: 


28 


§ Lemech, 
ch. 4, 18, 

9 ch. 1.28. 
ch. 11. 12, 
Pa. 127. 3. 
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data in this chapter, it will be found that when 
Enoch was nwlAted: all the patriarchs here men- 
tioned were alive, with the ex pie of Adam and 
Noah, the former of whom died fifty-seven years 
before, and the latter was not born till sixty-nine 

ears after that event. The faith of Adam and 

oah respecting a future state received a sensible 
confirmation by other means; but to all the rest of 
these patriarchs, who were, or might have been, 
witnesses of it, the translation of Enoch was a 
sensible encouragement to their faith and hope 
concerning the realities of the invisible world. 
Another thing worthy of notice in Enoch’s removal 
was the period of his life at which it occurred. It 
was in the ‘three hundred and sixty-fifth year’ of 
his age, when he had not attained half the years 
of the other patriarchs. The question naturally 
occurs, Why was he removed so soon? The first 
and grand answer, of course, must be, ‘* Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” But, 
subordinate to that, it may be allowed to say that 
he was removed from a world which was not wor- 
thy of him; that he had finished the work given 
him to do, which, as has been quaintly remarked 
by an old commentator, ‘ was done the sooner from 
his minding it so closely;’ and that by his removal 
at an age which might seem premature, and in a 
manner so striking, he might speak to the world- 
lings who had disregarded his earnest ministry, 
in tones more persuasive than his living voice 
could command. It remains only to observe, that 
under each of the three dispensations of the true 
religion that have existed in the world, one emin- 
ent person has been translated to heaven. Enoch 
was translated under the patriarchal dispensation ; 
Elijah was selected for this honour under the Jew- 
ish; and thé Great Captain of salvation, after 
laying the foundation of the Christian Church, 
ascended to heaven in His whole human nature; 
and thus was given to all true worshippers of God, 
under whatever dispensation they lived, a pledge 
of the resurrection of the just, and their eternal 
enjoyment of God in body as well as in soul, in 
the mansions of celestial glory. 


25. Methuselah—or Methusala (Luke iii. 37), 
the man of the dart (Gesenius)—lit., man of sending, 
particularly with reference to water, and hence 
the name Siloam (sent, John ix. 7), given to a pool 
at Jerusalem. Hales interprets the name as sig- 
nifying, ‘ He shall send his death ;’ and referring 
to the time when this patriarch was to die. His 
inspired father, who had announced the approach- 
ing judgment of God for the wickedness of his 
contemporaries (Jude 14, 15), probably bestowed 
upon his son the name of Methuselah as prophetic 
of the threatened flood ; and accordingly it is com- 
puted that Methuselah died that very year in 
which the deluge commenced. He is the oldest 
patriarch on record, ‘God,’ says Hales, ‘ adding 
to the son what he had taken from the father.’ 

28. Lamech—Hebrew, Lemech, strong, powerful. 
This was a different person from the Lamech men- 
tioned ir ch. iv., and lived probably a considerable 
time after him, although this latter circumstance 
cannot be fully ascertained from want of dates in 
the record of the Cainite patriarchs. But both 
Lamechs have this in common, that they are dis- 
tinguished by a fragment of rude, artless poetry, 
ascribed to them sa 29. Noah—rest 


[from 3, to rest]. In the reason assigned for the 
bestowment of the name, therefore, it might have 
been expected that ‘rest,’ not ‘comfort,’ would 
have been expressed: and panna the Septua- 
int has ‘He shall give us rest;’ so that the trans- 
ators of that version must in their copy of the 
Hebrew Scriptures have read the Hiphil form of 
this verb; ours has a cognate word, which in the 
Piel signifies comfort, consolation. The import of 
the name, and the confident tone in which Lamech 
explained its signification, indicated something 
special in the destiny of this son. Though be- 
stowed by his father, therefore, it must be con- 
sidered as suggested: by the Spirit, and therefore 
symbolical of the mission which Divine Providence 
designed Noah to execute. 

This (son) shall comfort us 

From our work (labour) 

And the toil of our hands ; 

Because of the ground 

Which the Lord hath cursed. ~ 
These words have had various meanings put 
upon them. That they were an utterance of Joy 
by a father on the birth of’a son, which was 
hailed as an auspicious event, holding out to his 
family the prospect of future assistance in agri- 
cultural labours, and of having thereby the toil in 
the procuring of food diminished, is a low and 
commonplace view, altogether excluding the ele- 
ment of prophecy, and insufficient to account for 
their position in this record. On the other hand, 
the theory which takes them in the highest sense,— 
considering Lamech, whose mind was full of the 
original promise, to have hailed his son as the 
expected Deliverer, who was to “‘ bruise the ser- 
pent’s head,” and, by making an atonement for 
sin, release sinners from the penal consequences of 
the fall, temporal as well as spiritual,—is a forced 
and obviously an ill-founded interpretation. As 
Lamech undoubtedly confided in the Divine pro- 
mise respecting deliverance from the curse of the 
earth, and foresaw that that deliverance would 
come through the agency of his son, he expressed 


| his believing pa al by the significant name 


given to him; and whether that name was: be- 
stowed at the birth of the boy, or in after days, 
when Noah, by his life of preaier righteous- 
ness had shone a splendid exception in an age 
of universal apostasy and wickedness, Laciioch 
seems to have regarded the fenth generation as the 
close of that era. In other words, the curse pro- 
nounced upon the ground in grt of the 
sin of the first pet, had, through the awful pre- 
valence of disorder and wickedness, increased to 
such a degree of severity as to have made the 
labour in mastering the stubborn resistance of a 
niggard or barren soil an almost insupportable 
burden ; and a general expectation was cherished 
by the godly remnant that the righteous Ruler 
ot the world would raise some distinguished per- 
sonage, through whose instrumentality the rigour 
of the curse would be abated, and the earth re- 
stored to somewhat of its Oiheg ted productive- 
ness. Lamech was led bya Divine communication 
to recognize this eminent benefactor in his son; 
and he published his faith in it by the significant 
name conferred on him. This view of the passage 
has been elaborately expounded by Bishop Sher- 
lock (‘Use and Intent of Prophecy’), and as con- 
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29 and he called his name ®Noah, saying, This same shall comfort us oa B. C, 2048. 


cerning our work and toil of our hands, because of the ground which the 


6iLe., rest, 


firmatory of it, it may be mentioned that when 
Noah, on the cessation of the deluge, offered his 
sacrifice (ch. viii. 21), the Lord smelled a sweet 
savour; /it., an odour of rest. Moreover, the fact 
of his being the second father of the human race, 
in whose time a new dispensation was introduced, 
—the grant of renewed dominion to man over the 
inferior animals, the enlistment of which in his 
service would dimiuish his labour, the allowance 
of animal food, and the promise regarding the 
yermanent recurrence of seed-time and harvest, 
are accepted by this excellent writer as evidences 
that the earth has been to a great extent redeemed 
from the curse imposed on it at the fall, and is 
enjoying the continued influence of the blessing 
conferred upon Noah. Whatever objections may 
be urged against this exposition, it is substantially 
sound. At the same time, it must be borne in 
mind that Noah was only instrumentally employed 
in comforting mankind ‘from their work and the 
toil of their hands, because of the ground which 
the Lord had cursed.’ 32. Noah was five hun- 
dred years old. That he and the other patriarchs 
were advanced in life ere the children whose 
names are mentioned were born to them, is a 
difficulty accounted for, probably, from the cir- 
cumstance that Moses does not here record the 
first-born sons of the preceding patriarchs, but 
only those who were in the line of succession from 
Adam, through Seth, to Abraham. Noah begat 
—i.e., began to beget. He had reached the 
five hundredth year of his age ere he became 
a father. ‘ This,’ as Schlegel remarks, ‘is an- 
other striking example of a wonderful pro- 
longation or delay of time. ‘The first nine 
patriarchs of the primitive world propagated 
their race at the mean or average term of the hun- 
dredth year of their lives: some near that period, 
others considerably earlier, and others again much 
later. But in the case of Noah we find that to 
the mean term of a hundred years four hundred 
were yet added; and that the patriarch was tive 
bundred years of age when he propagated his race. 
The high motive of this evidently supernatural 
delay may be traced to the fact that, although 
during this long prophetic period of preparations, 
the holy seer well foresaw and felt firmly assured 
of the judgments impending over a degenerate 
and corrupt world, it was not equally clear to 
him that he was destined by Goa to be the 
second progenitor of mankind, and the renovator 
of the human race. But that great doom of the 
world, already foretold by Enoch, Noah had prob; 
ably expected to be its last end; and hence, 
perhaps, might consider the propagation of his 
race as not altogether conformable to the Divine 
will, till the hidden decrees of the eternal were 
more fully and more clearly revealed to him.’ 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet. That oar es was the 
eldest (see on ch. x. 21), and that Shem was two 
years younger (cf. ch. x1. 10), appears from the fact 
that Japhet was born in the five hundredth year 
of his father’s age, and consequently was a hun- 
dren years old at the commencement of the flood, 
which occurred in Noah’s six hundredth year ; 
whereas it is distinctly recorded that Shem did 
not attain the hundredth year of his age till two 
years after the deluge. am is regarded as the 
youngest of the three brothers by Josephus, who 
is followed by Bochart, Gesenius, Fiirst, and De- 
litzsch (see on ch. ix. 24); but others conclude, from 
his being always mentioned between the other 
two, that he was the a son of Noah, In this 


record Shem has the precedency assigned him, in 
preference to Japhet, on account of the distin- 
curoed honour conferred upon him of being tho 

estined ancestor of Abraham, in whose seed the 
promised blessing was to be consummated; and the 
same order was followed in other familiar ine 
stauces, such as Apghan, Isaac, Jacob, David, and. 
Solomon, in which the prophetic blessing was not 
transmitted to the eldest of the family, along with 
the other rights of primogeniture. ‘‘Shem” sige 
nifies a name, which was given to him apparently 
with reference to the fact of the knowledge of the 
trueGod being preserved amongst his posterity, and 
to the renown which, in consequence, they should 
acquire. Ham, the root of which is found equally 


in the Semitic on, to be warm or hot, and in the 
ancient Egyptian and the Coptic Kem, denotes 
sunburnt, swarthy, black, as the ancestor of those 
who should inhabit torrid regions; and Japhet is 
traced to 5%, beauty, or fairness of complexion, 


corresponding to the physical features of the 
gapbert races. Whether these two latter names 
indicate any natural variations in Noah’s family, 
it is impossible to say. ‘Any original difference 
of type that may have existed in this primitive 
household would be very rapidly developed; for 
there would be a greater tendency to the per 
petuation of those varieties, in other words, to the 
origination of distinct races, during the earlier 
ages, than at the present time, when, in fact, by 
the increasing admixture of races which have been 
isolated, there is a tendency to the fusion of all 
those varieties, and to return to a common type’ 
(Carpenters ‘ Physiology’). It is possible that 
these names were not borne by any of Noah’s sons 
in the early portion of their lives, but were, ac- 
cording to ancient custom, bestowed on them at 
that memorable period when their venerable 
father, gifted with prophetic foresight, described 
their future destiny. few observations require 
to be made on the contents of this chapter:—1. This 
is the first specimen of those genealogical registers 
which are found abundantly in subsequent parts 
of Scripture. There are two views in which they 
may: be regarded. First, as a proof of the great 
antiquity of the sacred record ; for family registers 
mnust of necessity constitute the first materials of 
general history; and hence we find them treasured, 
especially amongst the people of the East, in their 
early stages, previous to their emerging from their 
isolated or tribal condition into national existence. 
‘They are perhaps the oldest examples, first, of 
an oral, and then of a written tradition, that there 
are on earth. ‘hey derive their importance from 
two elements which belong to them: one is the 
Elohistic or general element, which relates to the 
past, and the other the Jehovistic or Messianic, 
which points forward to the future. The former 
has respect to the human race as God’s creatures 
or offspring, the latter to the goal or destination 
for which he designed them. In the one point 
of view they serve as a means of adjusting the 
chronology, especially when, as in this fifth as 
well as the eleventh chapter of Genesis, the year 
when the patriarchs had sons, and the duration of 
their lives are preserved with them. In the other, 
a, new light is thrown upon the significance of the 
genealogical tables. Jt is the form specially 
adapted to the design of a book which has to do 
with the earliest origin of the holy people as 
distinct family; and we learn also from this source 
the explanation of another fact: we eee why the 
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And Lamech lived after he begat Noah ay | B. 0. 208. 
31 hundred ninety and five years, and begat sons and daughters: and al] 


of Lamech’s family. 


9 ch. 3. 17. 


‘woman’s seed only, the “‘ generations” of Adam on 
which the welfare of mankind depends so much, 
are regarded as worthy of a continuous genealogy; 
while of the race of Cain a few names only are 
mentioned, and the succession is broken off as soon 
as the wickedness of the race has reached a 
characteristic height in Lamech and his family’ 
isl acid 2. There are considerable discrepan- 
cies, with respect to numbers, in the tes tiem 
notices of these patriarchs as given in the Hebrew 
Scriptures and the Samaritan and perenne 
versions, The following table will show this :— 


n <2 € 
g. ame g & 

g22| 328) see 

ee"| Ges) 3 2 

e271) 25 x 

Heb., e 130 | 800 | 930 

ADAM, « 2 ee Sept, - « «| 230 | 700 | 930 
Samar., . 130 | 800 | 930 

Heb. . . | 105 | 807 | 912 

Sere; oe 6 . Sept... 205 | 707 | 912 
Samar., 105 | 807 | 912 

5 Heb., 90 | 815 | 905 

ENOS, 6 «0° Sept.,. << - | 190 | 715 | 905 
d| Samar., 90 | 815 | 905 

Heb, . wi. stidat ba 70 | 840 | 910 

CAD n6) seus Sent. seurs:xe 170 | 740 | 910 
(| Samar. . A 70 | 840 | 910 

x rors we bee 830 | 895 
AHALALEEL, apts asses 730 | 895 
, Samar., A 65 | 830 | 895 

Heb, . 162 | 800 | 962 

JARED, s 3.66 Sept., 162 | 800 | 962 
Samar., 62 | 785 | 847 

iC) eo ee 65 | 300 | 365 

ENOCH,. « « « Sept., sex. 165 | 200 | 365 
Samar., 65 | 300 | 365 

ite Bae é a 782 | 969 
THUSELAH, . ODE ivan 3 7 | 782 | 969 
Samar., 67 | 653 | 720 

; Heb., . 182 | 595 | 777 


The details recorded respecting this series of 


patriarchs form our only basis for the early 
chronology of the world; and in this view it is of 
importance to compare the numerical statements in 
the Samaritan and peers versions with those 
of the Hebrew text, from which our translation 
was made; for in both versions the discrepancies 
are very itatae te and in the Septuagint actually 
amount to a difference of more than 1300 years. 
Moreover, they exhibit so uniform and systematic 
a deviation from the Hebrew Scriptures, that they 
could not have been accidental, .and must have 
originated in design. Thus, for instance, in the 
Septuagint, every patriarch is recorded as exceeding 
150 years of age before he became afather. Where 
the Hebrew represents any as not having reached 
that term, the X add acentury, and deduct as 
much from the subsequent portion of his life; so 
that the sum total remains unchanged. This ar- 
rangement is observable ae the first five members, 


as well as in the seventh; and the effect of these 
alterations, together with the addition of six years 
to that of Lamech previous to paternity, 1s to 
extend the interval between the creation and the 
flood 606 years. On the other hand, the Samaritan 
version has proceeded on exactly the opposite 
principle,—that of making the alterations so that 
no one is exhibited as having begotten his sou after 
he had passed a hundred and fifty years. Thus, as 
Jared is represented in the Hebrew copy as er os 
begotten his son at the age of one hundred an 
pant Backs years, the Samaritan subtracts one hun- 
dred years from the amount. In all these correc- 
tions the evidences of design are traceable. What 
was the motive, and who were the parties by 
whom the changes were made; whether, as Hales 
affirms, they were the work of Jews in the begin- 
ning of the second century of the Christian era, 
who tampered with the original text in order to 
extend the predicted time for the advent of Messiah, 
and destroy the claims of Christ to that character 
by corrupting the dates in this history ; whether, 
as Bertheau maintains, they were done in accor- 
dance with different chronological systems re- 
garding the occurrence of the flood; or whether, 
with Auyustine, they are regarded merely as 
errors of transcription, originating from a wrong 
imate of the value of ancient marks of no-, 
tation, and perpetuated through the ignorance 
of subsequent copyists, it is impossible to say. 
But most critical writers in modern times, fol- 
lowing in the wake of J. D. Michaelis, have 
decided that the numbers of the Hebrew text 
are the most original, and therefore the most cor- 
rect, on the ground that the LXX and the Samari- 
tan texts betray systematic alterations. 3. The 
authenticity of this passage as a family record has 
been denied on various grounds. _Butitmann, who 
considers the genealogies in chs. iv. and v. as em- 
bodying two traditions, the one taken from the 
Elohistic record, and the other from the Jehovistic, 
holds that the pedigree contained in the present 
chapter is nothing but a repetition, in a confused, 
pies eke form, of that given in the preceding one, 
so far as it goes. This view, which is adopted also 
by Von Bohlen, Hupfeld, &c., rests on resemblances 
which, appearing in some of the names, have been 
assumed as extending to all. But such analogy is 
a rash and groundless hypothesis; for the two 
registers are entirely different both at the com- 
mencement and the close; and although there is 
a partial similarity between them, as ye be 
expected in the early stages of the human family, 
when the names in use were but few, and therefore 
repeated in successive generations; yet, when ex- 
amined closely, they are seen to be separate and 
independent catalogues. Thus Cainan is conceived 
to bea corrupted form of Cain, Mahaleel=Mehujael, 
Jared=TIrad, Methuselah = Methusael. But the 
supposed identity or resemblance is more apparent 
than real. In the original it does not exist, and 
although there is one point of similarity—viz., that 
two of the Cainite Pesmarche as wellas the Sethites, 
have the name of #/, God, incorporated with their 
names, thus affording ground of hope that the 
race was not universally atheistical—every scholar 
knows that there are verbal elements in the names 
of the latter which show that they aré perfectly 
distinct and incapable of assimilation with the 
former. Besides, the hypothesis overturns the 


‘entire order of this genealogy and destroys the 


relationship of fathers and sons; for the ado 
tion of it would render necessary a change in the 
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the days of Lamech were seven hundred seventy and seven years: and| 2. ©. 2363. 


he died. 


See ver. 5. 


succession of the generations, in order to make 
the ons bearing the names correspond to one 
another and to their parentage. Even in the two 
names which are the same in each genealogy, 
circumstances are added to the brief notice of the 
Sethites, as if for the express purpose of distinguish- 
ing them from the Cainite bearers of those names, 
Enoch, who “* walked with God”—and ‘ was trans- 
lated, that he should not see death’ was a totally 
different personage from the son of Cain after 
whom the first city was called; and the godly, 
inspired father of Noah was a man of a character 
the very nc tpg of his namesake, who was a 
homicide aud a polygamist. There is no ground, 
then, for the allegation that the two lists form 
substantially one and the same family register: 
they are separate and distinct, though they run 
parallel to each other; and this is a sufficient 
refutation of the objection that, there being not 
one tradition but two, the genealogies cannot be 
considered of historical value. Equally arbitrary 
are other oe of this chapter by many 
learned men, who look upon it as an isolated docu- 
ment, inserted without any intelligible purpose in 
the midst of the history,—the views, for instance, 
of Bredeau, Rask, and Gamborg, who consider the 
genealogical names as national appellatives: 
Adam, a chief or petty king who ruled in 
Babylonia, the same as the Aloros of the Chal- 
deans and the Horos of the Egyptians; and Seth, 
the first who established the most ancient 
form of Divine worship in that country; as well as 
the theory of Bunsen, that the genealogical names 
here are ideal, not used to d ate individuals, 
but to mark epochs or great cycles of time, —Seth, 
as he writes it, Set or Suti, being the oldest Orien- 
tal god; Enos or Enosh (man), the first human 
creature; Enoch, ‘seer of God,’ signifying an era 
distinguished by a high degree of religious fer- 
vour; and the other patriarchs being representa- 
tives of periods corresponding to their respective 
names (‘ t’s Place’). Such extravagant inter- 
pretations, paraded as the scientific view of Scrip- 
ture, would not deserve a passing notice, but for 
the authors who have formed and published them. 
Treated in this manner, the Bible may be made to 
say anything: for when men once forsake the ob- 
vious and literal import of the sacred record, and 
indulge a spirit of wild speculation, they will 
4wist and bend the testimony of Scripture to sup- 
port whatever theories their fancy may devise. 
4, Some are of opinion that the “‘ years” by which 
the patriarchal lives are reckoned did not embrace 
so great a length of time as is now understood by 
that term, and that when it is said the patriarchs 
existed on the earth for eight or nine hundred 
years, the computation was made by the moon and 
not by the sun. ‘In other words, the years were 
months ; or, according to Hensler and Hufeland, 
they consisted of three months’ duration till the 
time of Abraham, of eight months till that of 
Joseph, and not till afterwards of twelve. Accord- 
ing to this view it is not easy to discover what was 
the object of recording the lives of those patri- 
archs; for if the common interpretation appear a 
stumbling-block, as pointing to an existence pro- 
tracted far beyond the known course of nature, 
the hypothesis of lunar years is equally objection- 
able, "eating to the opposite extreme, reducing 
these lives to an unnatural brevity. According to 
this theory the patriarchs must have been married, 
and have become fathers at the early age of four 
or five. The lives of oS of them would scarcely 


be equal to the prom duration of life in the pres- 
ent day, and even Methuselah himself, who lived 
nine hundred and sixty-nine years, so far from en- 
joying the privilege of unprecedented longevity, 
attained to no greater age than eighty-six years 
and five months. Surely it cannot be supposed 
that Moses would commit so great an absurdity as 
to use the same words in the same history in 
senses so widely different—to mean by a ‘‘year” 
sometimes a month, and at other times twelve 
months (ch. viii. 13), without giving his readers 
any intimation of the change. 5. Admitting the 
word as employed in this book to denote a com- 
mon astronomical year, as has been often proved, 
and is generally acknowledged, some writers have 
urged the objection against this genealogy in an- 
other form, founded on the alleged fabulosity of 
the account. The story of the extraordinary lon- 
gevity of these patriarchs, men who were so long 
in reaching maturity 


‘That still a hundred years beheld the boy 
Beneath his mother's roof, her infant joy; 


and the lives of some of whom extended over a 
period equal to that from the Norman Conquest to 
the present day, is, it has been said, to be regarded 
as a myth of pre-historic times. Such millenarian 
existences are so far beyond the range of human 
experience, and so directly at variance with all the 
laws of animal organism, that. they have been pro- 
nounced utterly incredible. But the principles of 
modern physiology are not applicable in such a 
case; for we are so entirely ignorant of the condi- 
tion of mankind in an age so remote, and a state 
of the world so completely separated by an impas- 
sable wall from later ages, that we are not war- 
ranted to judge by present analogies. Besides, 
there are remarkable instances on record of lon- 
gevity in subsequent times. Not to detail some 
ancient cases mentioned by Pliny, of Greeks and 
Romans who lived two hundred years and up- 
wards, there are numerous examples even in the 
present day of a longevity far exceeding the ordin- 
ary standard of human life. ‘In India it is by no 
means uncommon to meet with men, especially in 
the Brahminical caste, more than a hundred years 
of age, in the enjoyment of a robust and even gen- 
erative vigour of constitution. In the labouring 
class of Russia, whose mode of living is so simple, 
there are many examples of men living to more 
than a hundred and fifty years of age’ (Schleyel). 
In our own country there are also some rare but 
well-authenticated instances, such as Thomas Parr, 
who lived 153 years; Henry Jenkins, 169; Mary 
Billinge, 112; Sarah Lee, 105. Old Parr was a 
simple labourer, and the report of the celebrated 
Harvey, who made a post mortem examination of 
the body, was, that he might, and ought to have 
lived longer. His death was occasioned by no dis- 
ease, but by an altered fare, the rich diet of the 
Court of Charles, which, by makin. too great a 
demand upon the digestive and oth: ‘unctions of 
his body, destroyed his small rema » ag vitality. 
His life would have been prolonged hi he adhered 
to his usual food. Here, then, was s man whose 
life was equal in length to that of th ee ordinary 
lives; and as it is too well attested #0 be called in 
question, physiologists will find it 1 difficult to 
account for the extraordinary durat:» : of the phy- 
sical powersinsuch cases asin thatof | 2 patriareoe 
The fact is, that they cannot tell w! a: (ife is; and 
although a serene climate, simple, ¥ » lesome f 

light work, the steady government « { the passions, 
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32 And Noah was five hundred years old: and Noah begat *Shem, Ham, | ®-° 


and Japheth. 


& Luke 3. 36. 


‘sana mens in corpore sano,’ are undoubtedly con- 
ducive to paceey: it is useless to seek for the 
influence of secondary canses. The only rational 
way of accounting for the patriarchal longevity 
is by resolving it into the will of the Creator, who 
can impart the privilege of protracted existence to 
the present frame of man, as easily as to any other 
physical conformation. 6. It has been alleged that 
this register bears evidence of artificial construc- 
tion; for the genealogy before the flood, as well as 
that after it (ch. xi.), comprises just ten names. 
The coincidence is singular (cf. Matt. iii. 17), but 
whether any intermediate links have been omitted, 
or,if so, why the number, ten, was tixed,is unknown. 
7. The preceding objections having been removed, 
the question occurs, Does the longevity of these 
patriarchs furnish a scale by which to measure the 
duration of human life generally before the flood, 
or was it the exclusive privilege of a few, who, 
being specially employed in the service of God, 
had their lives miraculously prolonged? From 
the first and the last of them having received 
direct communications from God, and from a third 
having been a ‘seer,’ the burden of whose solemn 
addresses was the infliction of Divine judgment 
upon incorrigible sinners (Jude 14), it is highly 
probable that the other associated patriarchs sus- 
tained the same official character, and formed the 
first in that long series of “prophets who have 
been since the world began.” They might be, and 
probably were, the media of transmitting the 
revelations originally communicated to the first 
pair by celestial visitants, respecting the origin of 
the world, the formation of man, as well as the 
lamentable incidents of the fall, the means an- 
nounced for restoring man’s severed relations with 
God, and the mode of worship appointed for a 
race of sinners. On these topics of deep and 
universal interest, they would ee converse 
with those around them; and, as Adam lived tillthe 
fifty-seventh year of Lamech, so that he thus was 
enabled to converse with eight generations of his 
children; as seven of these ten patriarchs were 
contemporaries with Noah, the course of tradition 
was direct and pure; a unity of sentiment, of 
feeling, and of worship, was preserved amongst the 
Sethites, which, at no subsequent period of the 
world’s history, could possibly be maintained. 
Moreover, as depositaries of general knowledge, 
they would fill an important and a most necessary 
lace in the first ages for the instruction of man- 
ind; and from their hoary age, and their sage 
experience, rich with the accumulated stores of 
information on all matters relating to the course 
of things in the world, successive generations 
would repair to those living oracles, as we consult 
monuments and coins, records and memoirs, as 
sources of historidal information. For performing 
such important purposes, the lives of those hol 
men might have been supernaturally ertiguet. 
and they would form remarkable exceptions to 
the usually brief term of man’s continuance on 
earth. But this does not appear a correct view of 
the case; for numerous data are found in Scrip- 
ture which warrant the conclusion that an extra- 
ordinary longevity, instead of being confined to 
a select few, was the common inheritance of all 
the antediluvians. Not to insist on ch. vi. 3, the 
true neaning of which has been disputed, dis- 
tinot allusions to the great length, and the subse- 
quently [eee decrease of man’s life, are made 
inch, xlvii. 9; Ps. xc. 10; and Isa. Ixv. 20, And 
this is justas might be expected, that sin would 
> 


not produce all its physical effects immediately ; 
that the original vigour of constitution and the 
temporal life of man would continue long ere the 
effects of the fall upon the human frame would 
be apparent; and that the diminution of its ex- 
traordinary vital power, aud the corresponding 
faculties of vigour and energy with which it was 
endowed at creation, would, according to the 
usual course of Providence, take place only in a 
gradual manner. ‘What in the porene physi- 
cal degeneracy of mankind forms but a rare ex- 
ception, may originally have been the ordinary 
measure of the duration of human life, or, at 
least, may afford us some trace and indication of 
such a measure, more especially as other branches 
of natural science offer correspondent analogies. 
In that remote world, so little known to us, a 
standard for the duration of human life very 
different from the present may have prevailed ; 
and such an opinion is extremely probable, sup- 
ported as it is by manifold testimony, and con- 
firmed by the sacred record of man’s Divine ori- 
gin’ (Schlegel). 

1. The view given in the commentary is op- 
posed alike to two theories: the one, that the 
genealogy in this chapter contains the account of 
a human creation posterior to that narrated in the 
three opening ones; and the other, that each 
peel or climate produced its indigenous race of 
men [thence called ynyevers], sprung from its own 
prototypal Adam and Eve. The passage com- 
prises ina few verses the history of 1656 years, 
according to the Hebrew text, and of 2242 
years according to the Septuagint. It is a bare 
register of names, without any historical notices, 
in accordance with the main purpose of its inser- 
tion, which was to show the genealogical descent 
of Christ from Adam through the line of Seth 
(cf. 1 Chr. i. 1; Luke iii, 36-38). The best modern 
chronologists, Usher, Clinton, and Parker, follow 
the dates given in the Hebrew text. The sacred 
record relative to the extraordinary longevity of 
the antediluvian patriarchs is confirmed by inde- 

endent testimony from many sources. Josephus 
PAatiquities,” i. 3) has appealed to the unanimous 
testimony of ancient authors amongst all nations, 
that in the first ages nman lived to the age of about 
a thousand years; and traditions to the same pur- 
port are found amongst the Indians, the Chinese, 
and even the Burmans. These ten patriarchs are 
distinctly mentioned, under different names, in 
the Sagas, not only of the Indians, but of other 
people in Asia. Seth, according to Josephus, made 
great acquirements in science, particularly in 
astronomy, and set up pillars inscribed with the 
result of his observations. Enoch, under the name 
of Idris, is not only celebrated as an astronomer 
all over the East, but his fame was carried by the 

Yeltic emigrants to Britain, where, on the summit 
of a majestic mountain, called from him Caeder 
Idris, the antediluvian sage, according to tradi- 
tion, was wont to pursue his investigations. It 
has been objected that ‘the fewness of the gen- 
erations between the creation and the flood indi- 
cates an imperfect record, which is ill-adjusted_ by 
the preternatural lives of the patriarchs,’ But 
surely it would have been more serviceable to 
Moses’ purposes, if he had had any other object 
than a pimple relation of the truth, that men 
should not have been so long-lived; for when he 
had so much scope for his invention (if it had 
been an invention of his own), he would have 
imitated the Egyptians, Chinese, and other 
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2 earth, and daughters were born unto them, that “the sons of God saw | *2Cor.6.18. 


nations, in their pretensions to an immense an- 
tiquity; instead of =. the creation of the world 
at the distance of so few generations from the 
time at which he wrote, he would have repre- 
sented the generations of men as greater, and 
their lives shorter, that so he might better have 
concealed his fictions in obscure and uncertain 
narratives, which must be supposed to have been 
transmitted through so many hands down to his 
age. The longevity of the antediluvian world was 
highly conducive to intellectual development; and 
as it is easy to imagine what achievements would 
be made in any branch of knowledge had a Ga- 
hleo, a Newton, and a Watt been preserved to 
continue their pursuits for a century or more, we 
may conclude that the arts and sciences must 
have made prodigious and constantly increasing 
progress in the world before the flood. In fact, 
‘the march of mind could never have been arrested 
or overtaken by the shades of night when the 
lamp was held up for a thousand years by the 
same mepnty spirits who struck the spark and 
continually fed the flame. But now that the life 
of man has dwindled to threescore years and ten 
it is obvious that such development would depend 
on a succession of gifted intellects, and that when 
the line was broken, the empire of thought would 
pass away. Andit has passed from East to West; 
and its throne has been raised, and tottered and 
fallen, in almost every quarter of the globe, and 
never continued in one station’ (Afiller). 

CHAP. VI. 1-4. WickEDNESS oF THE WORLD. 
1. when men began to multiply. This is a gen- 
eral statement relative to the increase of the human 
family, without any intimation of the precise period 
to which it refers. Some writers have maintained 
that in the times immediately preceding the flood, 
the world was as densely peopled as it is in the 
present day. But all calculations of the numbers 
of mankind founded on modern statistics, and ap- 
plied to estimate the probable amount of the ante- 
diluvian population, are utterly fallacious. So far 
from its having been so great as has been surmised, 
the awfully corrupt and disordered state of society 
which widely prevailed must have been unfavour- 
able to population, or have rapidly diminished it; 
and, accordingly, there are Scriptural data to war- 
rant the belief that it was comparatively small. 
Noah, in the six hundredth year of his life, reck- 
oned his wholé family as consisting of eight per- 
sons ; so that, if this was an average number from 
one man, the race could not have multiplied very 
fast, and we may see why the merciful Creator de- 
termined that it should not, in order that the 
judgment inflicted by the deluge should not be so 
severe as it would have been if the whole earth 
had been inhabited. Further, the Scriptures re- 

resent the existing race of mankind as having 
been all within the reach of Noah’s ston voice 
and actions (cf. Heb. xi. 7, with 1 Pet. iii, 19, 2 
2Pet. ii. 5); and the most rational supposition is 
that the area occupied by mankind was bounde 


by a circumference not very distant from the cen-. 


tral abode of the first parent. and daughters 
were bornunto them. They are particularly men- 
tioned because the seductive influence of their 
beauty and manners was one principal cause of the 
antediluvian apostasy and debasement. the sons 
of God saw the daughters of men. This is a dif- 
ficult passage, and various modes of interpreting 
it have been proposed. 1. An opinion extensively 
adopted is, that the “sons of God” denote angels, 
‘daughters of men,” oe generally; and that 


9, 20; 


the transaction referred to was, that the angels 
who had been appointed to guard Eden and per- 
ambulate the world, becoming enamoured with 
women, mingled familiarly in their society, and 
cohabited with them. This view is of great anti- 
CS pecdemeta been entertained, according to Jose- 
phus, in the later ages of the Jewish Church, and 
cages adopted by Justin, Athenagoras, Clemens 
Alexandvinus, Tertullian, and Lactantius, whose 
ore ry em imaginations were dazzled by the rhap- 
sodical legends of the Apocryphal book of Enoch. 
Being strenuously opposed at a subsequent period 
by Chrysostom, Augustine, and others, it was lon 

exploded in the Christian Church as a wild abd 
revolting fiction, till it was revived in modern 
times, and supported on various grounds by 
Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Kurtz, Tuch, Knobel, and 
Delitzsch, in Germany ; and by Govett (‘Isaiah Un- 
fulfilled’), Maitland (‘False Worship’), and others 
(Birks’ ‘Difficulties’) in England, not to speak of 
Milton, Byron, and Moore, all of whom enlisted it 
in the service of poetry. The alleged application 
of the name “sons of God” to angels in the poeti- 
cal book of Job (chs. i. 6; ii. 1; xxxviii. 7; and 
pene Dan. iii 25), which is thought to have 
»een written by Moses; the Septuagint version 
[which has 6: ayyedor Te Oex, the angels of God]; 
the supposed testimonies of Peter (1 Pet. iii. 19, 20; 
2 Pet. i1. 4) and Jude (6, 7) in favour of this view, 
referring, as gome imagine, to a class of fal- 
len angels who, unlike Satan and his followers, 
are, for the enormity of their crimes, reserved in 
chains till the judgment-day ; and the assumption 
that an extraordinary outrage must have been per- 
petrated before a judgment so awful as the flood 
would have been inflicted, are the grounds on 
which this opinion is rested by its supporters. 
But Keil, Faber, and others, have successfully 
shown that angels are not designated ‘‘the sons of 
God” in any part of the Pentateuch; that there 
is no reference to angels in this passage; still less 
in Peter, where, by: the disobedient spirits in pri- 
son,” and the angels that kept not their first habi- 
tation, as also in Jude, where by the allusion 
to Sodom and Gomorrah, Balaam and Korah (ev. 
7-11), it is proved that the apostles had in view 
only erring, sinful men. Moreover, not to dwell 
on the impossibility (Matt. xxii. 30; Mark xii. 
25; Luke xx. 36) of angels having such a carnal 
intercourse as is alluded to, and on the likelihood 
that Divine Providence would have immediately 
interposed rather than have deferred the judicial 
punishment of so enormous a violation of natural 
order for 120 years, the entire context of this pas- 
sage refers to men as having corrupted their ways, 
and being, by the withdrawal of God’s Spirit, 
doomed to punishment. For these and other rea- 
sons, this opivion as to the connection of angels 
with women is generally opposed by orthodox 
divines as contrary to all sound notions both of 
philosophy and religion. 2. Another interpreta- 
tion of the passage, which has been suggested in 
our own day, proceeds on the hypothesis that there 
were other varieties of mankind in existence be- 
side the descendants of Adam; and, in accordance 
with this view, the following translation is pro- 
posed :—‘And it came to pass, when the Adamites 
(lit., the Adam) began to multiply on the face of 
the earth, and daughters were born unto them,’ 
‘the sons of Elohim ’—the sons of the gods—the 
other races,saw the daughters of the Adamites that 
they were goodly, and they took them wives of all 
which they chose (‘Genesis of the Earth and of 
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all which they chose. 


© Deut. 7. 3, 


3 And the Lorp said, “My Spirit shall not always strive with man, for | « at nee 
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Man’). That Adam, with the Hebrew article, is 
used as the name of an individual, see on v. 1, 2. 
The term is, indeed, frequently used generically 
for mankind, but never to denote a distinct race 
of human beings; and accordingly it is not found 
in the plural, which it would have been if applied 
toarace. It might naturally haye been expected, 
that in some ancient version this interpretation, 
if right, would have been found, but not one has 
been discovered to give the smallest countenance 
to such a view; and therefore, until some stronger 
evidence shall be adduced than what the world 
has yet seen, to prove that mankind are not all 
descended from one pair, the theory respecting the 
existence of a race oral the Adamites, as separate 
from other human creatures, must be rejected. 3. 
The most correct, and now the most prevalent, 
view of this passage—the view supported by 
Chrysostom and Augustine in ancient, and by 
Luther, Calvin, Henystenberg, Keil, Faber, &c., in 
modern times—is that by “the sons of God,” are 
meant the Sethites principally, but including also 
those other descendants of Adam who professed 
the same religious views and feelings— 
‘That sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious titled them the sons of God.’ 


And by ‘‘the daughters of men,” women of Cainite 
descent, including such as might have joined 
their degenerate society from other branches of the 
Adamic family. Pious people, professors of the 
true religion, who truly reflected the . Divine 
image, were ‘‘the sons of (Elohim) God,” and 
were called by that name long before the the- 
ocracy had brought the Israelites into the special 
relationship of the Lord’s (Jehovah’s) chi dren 
(Pxad iv. 22, 23; Deut. xiv. 1; xxxii 5; Ps. 
xxill, 15; lxxxii. 6; Isa. lxili, 16; Hos. i. 10) 
or the idea attached to the name had received 
its full development in the Christian Church 
(John i. 12; Rom, viii. 14, 19; 1 John iii. 1, 2). 
Moreover, that the Hebrew word Adam, with 
or without the article, is often used to denote 
a particular class, in contradistinction to men 
in general—men of worldly, irreligious charac- 
ter—will appear from _the following passages 
fo udg. xvi. 7; xviii. 28; Ps. IxxiiL 5; 1 Cor. iii 4). 
he meaning of the clause under notice, then, is 
that the profesgsedly religious class of the ante- 
diluvians, consisting principally of Sethites, with 
some others—a class who, by their principles and 
practice, had long kept themselves separate from 
the world—began gradually to relax their strict- 
ness, and to abandon their isolated position, by 


ceultivatin aoapaintance, and then forming alli- 
ances, with ‘‘the daughters of men” in general, 


the Cainite and other women of similar char. 
acter. This is what is referred to by Jude, 
when he anf (v. 6) that they kept not [rnv éav- 
twv aexnv] their primitive dignity as sons of God, 
and the original excellence in which they were 
created, but left Ste totov otknteptov]- their own 
proper situation (Bloomfcld). The interpretation of 
the phrase, ‘“‘sons of God” now given connects the 
present passage with ch. iv. 26, from which it is 
divided by the insertion of ch. v., which seems a 
distinct document ; and the two verses thus viewed 
throw light upon each other, as well as upon the 
course of the following narrative. they took wives 


of all which they chose. The Hebrew verb, np? 
88 


to take, with mex (ch. xix. 14; 1 Sam. xxv. 43), and 


sometimes without it (ch. xxxiv. 9, 16; Deut. xx. 
7; 1 Chr, xxii. 22), signifies to take in marriage. 
From this usual import of the term, therefore, 
the marriages which the Sethites formed with the 
Cainite women were legitimate connections; and 
as female beauty has always exercised a powerful 
influence over the minds of men in the choice of 
their wives, there was no impropriety in allowing 
that element of attraction to have weight in form- 
ing the matrimonial relation then, any more than 
now. But the Sethites seem, in their admiration 
of external charms, to have paid no regard to the 
will of God respecting religious gape and 
character; and as rep nese with unbelievers 
and profane women have in all ages been produc- 
tive of numerous evils (Gen. xxvii. 46; xxviii. 1; 
Exod.’xxxiv. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 14), it must be concluded 
that the sacred historian had such consequences in 
view when he took such a prominent notice of the 
manners which formed a characteristic feature of 
the latest antediluvian age. Mixed marriages 
between parties of opposite principles and prac- 
tice must soba 18 sources of extensive cor- 
ruption. The women, irreligious themselves, 
would, as wives and mothers, exert an influence 
fatal to the existence of religion in their household, 
and consequently the later antediluvians sank to 
the lowest depravity. Butthe phrase “took them 
wives of all which they chose” evidently implies 
something very different from the simple exercise 
of a free choice; and it seems a conclusion per- 
fectly warranted by the terms of this passage, 
that the practice of polygamy had widely spread, 
till it became the chief cause of that universal 
corruption and violence which ensued. In con- 
nection with this, it may be added that the He- 
brew Elohim sometimes signifies ‘the great, the 
eT (Ps. xxix. 1; lxxxii. 1, 7; John x. 34), and 
the Hebrew adam, as distinguished from ish, 
denotes the poor, humble, and common people 
(Ps. xlix. 1, 2; Isa. ii. 8, 9); so that we may con- 
sider the passage still further as implying that 
the princes, or sons of the chief men, broke 
through the restraints of social and domestic 
order, by taking, in profligate and violent licen- 
tiousness, numbers of beautiful’ women from 
amongst the humbler classes to fill their harems. 


_3. And the Lord said. There is nothing said 
either of the time when or the parties to whom 
this communication was made. But it is su 
posed that the words which follow are a tradi- 
tional fragment of Enoch’s prophecies (Jude 14, 
15). My Spirit shall not always strive with man. 


-The Hebrew [}\t], ‘my Spirit shall not be made 


low in man; ie, the higher and divine nature 
shall not for ever be humiliated in the lower, shall 
not ever descend from heaven and dwell in flesh 
for ever (Gesenius). Others, as De Wette, Maurer, 
Knobel, and Delitzsch, render it, ‘My spirit (the 
Divine breath which was breathed into him at 
creation) shall not jpdge or rule in man for ever;’ 
t.¢., they shall not live so long as their ancestors. 
But “my Spirit” seems rather to refer here to 
the Holy Spirit; and in that view there are two 
interpretations given to this clause. The Septua- 


gint, Syriac, Chaldaic, and Vulgate [reading 7)7] 


render it ‘my Spirit shall not always dwell or 
remain with man,’ as threatening to forewarn them 
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that the Shechivah, or Divine presence, which had 
hitherto continued at the gate of Eden, and among 
the Sethites, would be withdrawn from the world. 
The other interpretation is that given in the au- 
thorized version, and it seems most in accordance 
with the context: ‘‘shall not strive,” viz., by bring- 
ing a charge of guilt against them judicially by the 
external ministry of His servants, till at length 
the trial of the world is brought to a close by 
Noah condemning it through his faith (Heb. xi. 7). 
Christ, as God, had, by His Spirit inspiring Enoch, 
Noah, and perhaps other prophets (1 Pet. iii. 9; 
2 Pet. ii. 5; Jude 14), preached repentance to the 
antediluvians; but, as they had continued incor- 
rigible, He would withdraw the services of His 
prophetic messengers, who had been sent to ad- 
monish and warn them, and would cease to em- 
ploy any further efforts for reclaiming a people 
who resisted the most powerful means of con- 
viction, giving them over to a reprobate rind 
(Hos. iv. 17; Rom. i. 28), and letting merited ven- 
geance take its course (cf. Isa. Ixili, 10; Acts v. 9; 
vii 51; Eph. iv. 30; 1 Thess. v. 19). for that he 
also is flesh. ‘The objectioza,’ says Keil, ‘to this 
explanation is that the 03, rendered also, intro- 


duces an incongruous emphasis into the clause. I 
therefore prefer to regard it as a plural suffix with 
the infinitive of 71%, ‘in their erring (that of men) 


he (man as a genus) is flesh,’ i. e., men haye proved 
themselves, by their erring and straying, to be 
flesh, given up to sensuality, incapable of being 
ruled by the Spirit of God, and led back to the 
Divine goal of their life. The term ‘“‘jlesh” is 
used in the sense which it commonly bears in the 
New Testament—the nature of man as corrupted 
and degraded by the predominance of debasing 
lusts and unbridled passions (John iii. 6; Rom. 
viii. 5-7; xiii. 14). yet his days shall be an 
hundred and twenty years. Josephus, and most 
of the old commentators, with 7'uch, Baumgarten, 
Hupfeld, Knobel, Ewald amongst the modern, 
consider these words as intimating that the life 
of man, instead of being, as hitherto, continued to 
a patriarchal longevity, was to. he reduced to a 
comparatively brief period; that the withdrawal 
of the vivifying Spirit of God, in consequence of 
human transgression, would render man a frail, 
short-lived creature on earth, and hence the dura- 
tion of his mortal existence would be limited to 
120 years. This explanation, however, is objec- 
tionable, on the ground that it is not consistent 
with the facts of the sacred history; for the age of 
many of the post-diluvian patriarchs exceeded that 
specified time—viz., Noah and his sons lived much 
longer after the tlood—Arphaxad, 530 years (ch. 
xi. 13); Salah, 403 (ch. xi. 15); Eber, 430 (ch. xi. 
17); Abraham, 175 (ch. xxv. 7); Isaac, 180 (ch. 
xxxv. 28); Jacob, 147 (ch. xlvii. 28); and after the 
time of Moses the life of man was gradually short- 
ened, and reduced farther and farther, till it was 
fixed at the normal standard of threescore years and 
ten. The 120 years, therefore, cannot refer to any 
alteration in the length of human life, but to a 
respite granted to mankind from an awful judg- 
ment, and to the limitation of the season of grace 
to that number of years. This is the opinion of 
Onkelos, Luther, Calvin, Ranke, Keil, Kurtz, and 
Hengstenberg. it accords with the tenor of Serip- 
ture, which describes the period allotted for re- 
pentance and rte te as “the long-suffering 


of God in the days of Noah” (1 Pet. iii. 19, 20); and 
well might it be designated a period of ‘“long-suf- 
fering,” for, as has been well observed, the proba- 
tionary term afforded to the antediluvians was 
three times greater than the time of trial to the 
Jews in the wilderness, and to the same people 
after the crucifixion till the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. It may be inferred from data in this history, 
that the announcement of the predicted doom of 
the antediluvian race was made to Noah in the 
four hundred and eightieth year of his age, after 
which he became ‘‘a preacher of righteousness.” 

4 There were giants in the earth in those 
days [Hebrew, pasa. The Nephilim were in the 
earth in those days. The marked manner in which 
they are introduced to our notice is sufficient to 
prevent them from being identified with ‘‘the sons 
of God,” or considered as the offspring of these; 
for they are described as already in existence and 
well known at the time when the Sethites began 
to intermarry with the other branches of the 
Adamic family. Who, or what, then, were the 
Nephilim? In the only other passage where the 
word occurs (Num. xiil. 32, 33) it clearly means 
giants, being derived, as Hdvernick suggests, from 
the mutually related roots of three verbs, yielding 
the fundamental idea of huge, extraordinary size. 
Nor can it be deemed incredible that in the ante- 
diluvian age, when, from the remains of quadrupeds 
and other inferior animals, we see that they were 
of an immensely larger type than the existing race 
of them exhibits, the physical powers and stature 
of Adam’s descendants should have been greatly 
superior to the present standard of humanity. The 
analogy of nature would require that ‘man amongst 
the mammoths’ should, in physique, have borne 
some proportion to the magnitude of his bestial 
contemporaries, Archeology, too, shows, from the 
traditionary fables of the classical poets, as well as 
from the colossal monuments that are extant, that 
there were people in remote times of Cyclopean 
strength; and whether this may be predicated of 
mankind generally, or was the characteristic pecu- 
liarity of a certain class only, various circum- 
stances contribute to warrant the conclusion, that 
in the world before the flood there were Titans 
distinguished by corpereal stature and energies far 
above the present scale. But although the idea of 
gigantic. power does underlie the language of the 
sacred historian, the term Nephilim seems to 
bear a deeper significance; and if etymology may 
guide us, it describes a class of men of worthless 
and at the same time of violent character. It is 
commonly traced to bp), to fall, and considered to 
signify either fallen ones, apostates, or falling upon 
hee In the first sense many of the fathers ap- 

lied it to designate fallen angels. But it evidently 
Babes a particular class of men, and hence the 
latter meaning is preferable, intimating that the Ve- 
philim were marauding nomads—men of a, violent, 
overbearing, lawless character—who abused their 
bodily powers to obtain their selfish ends; who 
were constantly roving from place to place in quest 
of plunder, and, emerging suddenly from their re- 
treat, made attacks both on the property and the 
lives of men (cf. Josh. xi. 7; Job i. 15; xvi. 14; 
xxii. 15, where they are called nx—np, associated 
in wickedness). and also after that—afterwards. 


went in [Hebrew, *3, ‘The use of the future 


The wickedness 


6 tinually. 


eyes of the Lorn. 


9 ~ These are the generations of Noah: Noah was a just man and *per- 
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5 And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and | 
that every ‘imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil *con- 
And it ’repented the Lorp that he had made man on the 
7 earth, and it *grieved him at his heart. And the Lorp said, I will 
destroy man whom I have created from the face of the earth; *both 
man, and beast, and the creeping thing, and the fowls of the air; for it 
8 repenteth me that I have made them. But Noah ‘found grace in the 


of the world. 


B. C. 2448. 


J ch. 8. 21. 

1 every day. 

9 Num. 23.19. 

h Isa, 63. 10. 

2 from man 
unto 
beast. 

§ ch, 19.1% 
Ex. 33, 12. 
Luke 1. 30. 
Acts 7. 46. 


10 fect in his generations, and Noah walked with God. And Noah begat | ¢ or,upright. 


intimates the continuance of the intercourse. the 
same became mighty men which were of old, men 
of renown—lit., these were the heroes who from 
ancient times were men of renown [Hebrew, 0°33, 


mighty men: a term descriptive of any superi- 
ority, physical or mental, ch. x. 9]. Robbers and 
tyrants who despoiled and oppressed the peaceful 
inhabitants were already existing in the world; 
and it was not at all wonderful that amongst the 
descendants of Cain numbers should be found ad- 
dicted to deeds of rapine and bloodshed. Whether 
the Sethite hushands, having broken through the 
restraints of religion, settled in infidelity, or, slaves 
to female influence, they abandoned all care of 
their households to their worldly and godless part- 
ners, 2 progeny was reared under them, utter stran- 
gers to everyt ing sacred and good, without either 
precept or example to control the outbursts of juv- 
enile passions. Hach succeeding race became worse. 
But the mixed marriages that became so frequent 
produced a vast increase of violent and lawless 
characters like the Nephilim—persons of reckless 
ferocity and audacious impiety, who spread devas- 
tation and carnage far and wide, and by the terror 
which their name inspired, obtained such Josting 
notoriety that in subsequent ages of ignorance an 
idolatry they were exalted by different nations, 
under various names, into the demigods of pagan 
mythology. 

5, 6. God saw that the wickedness of man was 
great in the earth. The corruption had.not only 
become universal, it had assumed a colossal char- 
acter in the two aspects of lust and cruelty; and 
so intent were the men of that period in devising 
means of indulging the lowest propensities of their 
nature, that not only did they commit deeds of 
wickedness, but the very ‘“‘ imaginations of their 
thoughts ””—those embryo beginnings of emotional 
mental activity which give moral character to all 
that proceeds trom them—‘“ were only evil continu- 
ally.” ‘The language implies a prodigious excess of 
depravity. God is described, in the anthropomor- 

hic style, as observing it attentively; and when 

e “‘saw it,” ag “‘repenting” that He had created 
man, and being “grieved in His heart.” God can- 
not change (Num. xxiii. 19; 1 Sam. xv. 29; Mal. iii. 
6; Jas. j. 17), nor be affected with sorrow, like man; 
but eee suited to our nature and experi- 
ence, He is described as about to alter His visible 
procedure towards mankind,—from being merciful 
and long-suffering, He was about to show Himself 
a God of judgment, by employing the powers and 
agencies of the system in which they had been 
placed as the instruments of these punishments; 
and _as that impious race had filled up the measure 
of their iniquities, He was about to introduce a 
terrible display of His justice (Eccl. viii. 11) 7, 
And the Lord said. Here the Lord (Jehovah) is 
identified with God (Elohim), who created man; 
and pumerous instances occur in the subsequent 
narrative of the flood, of the interchange of the 
divine names, as if for a purpose of directing 


attention to the fact that the same Almighty ogra 
presided over both the creative acts and the dilu- 
vian dispensation. I will destroy man whom I 
have created. Conformably to a theory already 
noticed, this verse has been translated—‘I will 
destroy the Adamites whom I have created from 
the face of the land (region); from Adamite to 
beast, to creeping things, and to the fowls of hea- 
ven.” This version is inadmissible, for reasons 
already stated (see onv. 2). The denunciation was 
made in reference, not to a portion of mankind, 
but to the whole human race; for the universal 
violation of the order which was established for 
man’s happiness and advancement, together with 
the continued contempt and abuse of the season of 
grace allotted to him, had rendered imperatively 
necessary a vindication of the Divine character 
and government; and although the precise manner 
in which man was to be destroyed was not speci- 
fied in this first announcement, it was distinctly 
stated that it would be done so as to make the 
awful dispensation unmistakably manifest to be 
a judicial infliction. This destruction involved 
the professors of the true religion as well as pro- 
fane and wicked people. Even ‘‘thesonsof God” 
were under the dominion of carnality, and addicted 
to every wickedness. The merited vengeance was 
to overtake them in common with others. In the 
usual course of Providence the lower animals are 
frequently involved in the calamities that befall 
man, such as pestilence, tire, or flood ; and in order 
to demonstrate the intensity of the Divine wrath, it 
was distinctly pre-intimated that, having been cre- 
ated for man’s sake, they would share in his sweep- 
ing punishment at this time. 8. But Noah found 
grace in the eyes of the Lord. Mankind were not 
to be annihilated; for means were to be adopted 
ior ree a small remnant, and the selection 
of Noah— 


‘Among the faithless, faithful only he ‘— 


was an exercise of Divine mercy in the midst of 
judgment, for thetransmission of the human family. 

‘his preservation may be regarded as a reward of 
his piety. But it was a ‘reward of grace,’ as one 
that trusted in a better righteousness; and it is 
no small proof of its being a reward of grace, that 
it extended to his whole family, though one of 
them was wicked. 

9. These are the generations of Noah—(see on 
ch. ii. 4.) This is the commencement of-a Parashah 
or new section, indicated in the Hebrew Bible by 
the letter 5, and extending to ch. xi. 32. Noah 
was a just man, and perfect in his generations — 
i. €., amongst his wicked contemporaries. (The 
Hebrew word is different from that rendered “‘gen- 
erations” in the previous clause.) He was not 
absolutely just and perfect; for; since the fall of 
Adam, no man has been free from sin except Jesus 
Christ. But as living by faith He was just (Gal. 
iii. 2; Heb. xi. 7) and ‘ perfect”—i. e., sincere in 
his desire to do God's will. walked with God. 


Noah commanded 


upon the earth. 
13 


The phrase, which is applied only to this patriarch 
and to Enocli, may denote both his habitual piety 
and his character as ‘‘a preacher of righteousness” 


(2 Pet. ii 5). What an awful state of things, | 


when only one man or one family of piety and vir- 
tue was now existing among the professed sons of 
God! Itis believed that Methuselah died in the 
ear of the flood, and many others may have been 
lievers, or brought to a late repentance, whose 
pames have not been recorded. 10. Noah begat 
three sons. This is a recapitulation from ch.v. 32, 
introductory to the ensuing narrative, of which the 
three sons of Noah form prominent subjects. 11. 
The earth also was corrupt before God. The 
phrase “before God,” expresses the enormity of 
the corruption which, though proceeding from 
men, had infused the elements of evil so thoroughly, 
as it were, into the material soil, that it also had 
become corrupt. and the earth was filled with 
violence. The government being patriarchal, the 
head or chief had in. most-instances not the will 
to restrain or punish the lawless excesses of his 
family; and in the absence of any well-regulated 
authority, it is easy to imagine what evils would 
arise. Men were left to do what was right in their 


own eyes, and having no fear of God, destruction ' 


and misery were in their ways. God looked upon 
the earth, and, behold, it was corrupt. The 
Hebrew verb is used (Jer. xiii. 7) to signify de- 
stroyed or corrupted by putridity; here it denotes 
moralcorruption. for all fesh had corrupted his 
way—i. e., course of life, manners, conduct (cf. 
2 Pet. ii. 15; Jude ots The term ‘‘all flesh,” 
though in. 13, 17 inclusive of, and in v. 19 ap- 
plicable solely to, the lower animals, here evidently 
refers to the human race, which alone are capable 
of moral corruption; and it is deserving of notice 
that no mention is made of the sin of angels inter- 
mingling with women. 

13. The end of all flesh is come before me, 
That ‘‘the end of all flesh” does not here 
mean the destruction of mankind -appears not 
only from the circumstance that that judg- 
ment is not formally announced till the last 
clause of the verse, but from the accompany- 
ing words, ‘“‘ is come before me,” which always 
denote a loud, vehement, irrepressible rumour, (cf. 
ch. xviii: 21; Exod. iii, 9; Esth. ix. 11, marg.) 
‘The end,” therefore, must signify the height of 
depravity, the acme of wickedness. for the earth 
is filled with violence through them—lit., from 
them [Septuagint, am’ avtwy, by them]. hey 
were the efficient causes of the violence (see for 
this use of the preposition, ch. xlvii. 13; Exod. 
viii. 20; Judg. vi. 6; Jer. xv. 17; Ezek. xiv. 15). 
The universal prevalence of lust and violence, 
encouraged by longevity, which put the thought 
of death far away from the antediluvians, was 
the proximate cause of the destruction of the un- 
godly “world.” A confluence of various streams 
of evil had swelled into an overflowing torrent of 
corruption. The idolatrous or atheistical race of 
Cain; the religious decline and tinal apostasy 
of the Sethites, who, disappointed in their hope of 
the promised Deliverer, abandoned their faith; or, 
attracted by the worldl prosperity and gay lives 
of the Cainites, gradual oe their society, 
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11 three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. The earth 
12 God, and the earth was filled with violence. 
earth, and, behold, it was corrupt; for all flesh had corrupted his way 


And God said unto Noah, *The end of all flesh is come before me; for 
the earth is filled with violence through them; and, behold, I will 
14 destroy them, ‘with the earth. Make thee an ark of gopher wood; 


to make an ark. 


B. C. 2448. 


J Ps. 14. 2. 
Ps533513; 

k Eze 7. 2. 
Amos &. 2. 
1 Pet. 4.7. 

4 Or, from 
the earth. 


also was corrupt before 
And God looked 4upon the 


and forming matrimonial alliances with them, 
merged into full conformity with the world. The 
forms of worship being abandoned, and all sense 
of the true germinal religion extinguished, wicked- 
ness increased with fearful rapidity till, in the 
tenth generation, the iniquity of bee old world 
came to the full. The kingdom of God was 
overthrown. Satan reigned supreme in the world, 
and converted this earth into a proviuce of hell. 
behold, I will destroy them with the earth— 
or, from the earth. How startling must have 
been the announcement of the threatened destruc- 
tion! There was no outward indication of it. The 
course of nature and experience seemed against 


the probability of its occurrence. The public 
opinion of mankind would ridicule it. Tie whole 
world would be ranged against it. God said 


unto Noah. It was by av immediate revela- 
tion that he was made aware of the awful 
catastrophe which was to befall the world in his 
days. By whatever means the announcement of 
it was made to him,—whether it was by means of 
a heavenly messenger in human form (ch. xviii. 
16, 33); whether, as in the case of Moses, out of a 
bush (Exod. iii. 2); or in a vision of the night, as 
revelations were freyuently made to the prophets, 
—Noah must have had some solid one of con- 
viction that he was not imposed upon by a vision 
of the fancy, or had become the dupe of a timid 
and credulous mind. Nothing short of the most 
direct and unmistakable evidence that God Him- 
self was the Author of this astonishing communi- 
cation could have removed all the objections that 
must have risen up before his mind relative to 
such a destructive calamity, or could have secured 
his full credence to the prediction of an event of 
which the established laws of nature and the 
course of Providence combined to show the ap- 
parent improbability. He believed that, as it was 
within the compass of Divine power to accom- 
lish the threatened destruction, so it was per- 
ectly accordant with all the attributes of the 
Divine character; and hence, being fully per- 
suaded that the communication made to him was 
from God, through faith (Heb. xi. 7) he set about 
peparits the appointed means for preserving 
imself and family from the impending calamity. 
14. Make thee an ark of gopher wood—ark 
[73n--old Hebrew or Chaldaic, Gesentus], a hol- 


low chest or boat (cf. Exod. xi. 3). Bunsen traces 
the word to an Egyptian root, while’ Dietrich 
thinks it is a contraction for m3x7, from a word 
signifying ‘reeds,’ used in Job ix. 26. for the Nile 
boats. The Septuagint use xiBwros. It was to he 
made of Se copher wood.” Our translators have 
retained the original term. The Septuagint ren- 
der it é« EvAwy tetpuyavwy, of wood squared or 
smoothed with the plane. But this interpretation 
is generally picctons by modern scholars, who con- 
sider the timber referred to was either a species of 
resinous tree, as Gesenius, the pine, fir, cedar; or, 
as Bochart and others, the cypress, a wood re- 
markable for its durability, and abounding on the 
Armenian mountains, while other kinds of wood 
are scarce in all that region. Arvian relates that 
Alexander the Great built a flect at Babylon in 


The form 


15 with pitch. And this zs 


the ark, and in a cubit shalt thou 
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5 halt thou make in the ark, and shalt ‘pitch it within and without 
Eh bueh.pant the fashion which thou shalt, make it ef: The 
length of the ark shall be “three sneer cubits, the breadth of it fifty 
its, and the height of it thirty cubits. 

hae eae ge i finish it above; and the door of the 
ark shalt thou set in the side thereof; wzth lower, second, and third 


of the ark, 


B. C. 2148. 


5 nests. 

t Ex. 2.3. 

“ch. 7. 20. 
Deut 3, 11 

* ch. 8. 6. 
2Sam. 6.16. 


A “window shalt thou make to 


after-ages of this wood. While straight and easil 

kb this wood is also hard, compact, an 

indestructible, the mummy cases of the ancient 
Egyptians having been composed of it, and the 
cypress doors of St. Peter's at’ Rome have now 
remained undecayed for upwards of a thousand 
years, (‘ British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 
vol. xlvii.) rooms shalt thou make—i. e., cells, 
or chambers; lit., nests. At the time when the 
English translation of the Bible was made, ‘room 
ae place were synonymous terms (cf. Ps. xxxi. 8; 
Luke xiv. 8). and shalt pitch it within and 
without (with) pitch [Hebrew, 19>]—a material for 


covering or overlaying. It is supposed to have 
been bitumen, asphalt, or it might be the chips of 
the cypress, whose resinous timber could easily be 
converted into tar with which to pitch the sides 
of the ark, and which, when smeared over and 
become hardened, would make it perfectly water- 
tight. 15. And this is the fashion. Accordin 
to the description, the ark was a ship, destin 
not to sail, but only to float—an oblong, flat- 
bottomed chest. Assuming the cubit to be 18 
inches, the dimensions of the ark would be 450 
feet in length by 75 feet in breadth and 45 feet 
in height; or, taking the cubit at 21°888 inches, 
the vessel would measure 547 feet long, 9I feet 
2 inches wide, and 47 feet 2 inches high; that 
is, three times the length of a first-rate man-of- 
war in the British navy. The dimensions of the 
‘Great Eastern’ exceed those of the ark, being 
691 feet in length, 83 feet in breadth, and 58 feet in 
depth. 16. A window shalt thou make to the 
ark [Hebrew, 703]—light; a collective noun, and 
therefore construed with the feminine, whence the 
next clause is rendered ‘‘ of a cubit long shalt thou 
make them”—viz., the windows, formed of some 
transparent substance unknown. It is maintained 
by some, on the ground of ch. viii. 6, that there was 
only one window. But that passage is not conclu- 
sive on the point, and the great probability is that 
there were more windows in so large a structure. 
The Septuagint, instead of ‘‘ window,” translates 
the words, ‘thou shalt make the ark in a gathering 
together upward.’ Rosenmiiller renders it ‘roof, 
and considers the second clause a direction to raise 
the roof in the middle, vdeetaac dA to form a gentle 
slope for letting the water run off. Assuming this 
latter interpretation to be the right one, and pro- 
eae according to mathematical calculations 
made by various authors, a writer in the ‘Edin- 
burgh New Philosophical Journal’ gives the follow- 
e very intelligible description of the vessel :— 
‘The ark of Noah was formed of a rectangular 
base, having sides springing up from its edges and 
inclining inwards, till they met over its middle; 
the coverings at the ends forming each an angle of 
about fifty degrees with the base. A vessel con- 
structed in this form would be altogether unfit for 
carrying sail. But this was not the purpose of the 
ark, It was intended only for floating on the sur- 
face; and, bearing this in mind, let us enquire what 
sehen, the form secured. It was obviously 
possessed of greatstrength. Inthe triangular form 
every beam, like those of an anchor roof, formed 
a brace, longitudinally directed to resist any ten- 
dency to change of Ss The partitions dividing 


‘the centre of gravity of the fi 


the rooms within, running not only across, but 
lengthwise also, as the large dimensions of the 
structure evidently admit and imply, and theinter- 
pal horizontal floors supporting both these again, 
furnished numerous braces to strengthen every part 
of the fabric. But this was not the only advan- 
tage. Its outward form was that which is of all 
others the best adapted to elude the force of the 
waves in a stormy sea. The most ample experi- 
ence has proved that an inclined plane, such as it 
ceesanbal on all sides to the waves, renders their 
stroke harmless, as is seen in the sloping dikes of 
Holland and Denmark; in our own piers and 
breakwaters, which are found liable to little in- 


jury from the heaviest sea, when they are made 


to meet them in an inclined form; and, above all, 
in the old ships of the British navy, built with the 
upper decks narrower than the lower, and conse- 
uently having inclined inwardly. By the peculiar 
orm of the ark now pointed out, its contents are 
necessarily reduced to a little less than one-half of 
what the parallelopiped affords. According to 
Dr. Arbuthnot, the best authority on such ince: 
tions, the burden, granting the form to have been 
a Nnederne x ry amounted to about 81,000 tons. 
The triangular form will still leave a capacity of 
more than 35,000 tons, allowing Dr. Arbuthnot’s 
estimate of the cubit—forming yet a vessel so large, 
in comparison with any that we are accustomed to 
build, that we can easily conceive, as a detail of 
articulars would show, it was sufficiently ample 
or the di! for which it was intended.’ Havin 
deemed it necessary to investigate the stability o: 
equilibrium of a floating body of the form assigned 
to the ark, this writer found the result to be quite 
satisfactory. The rule given by Laplace for 
determining the stability of equilibrium of a float- 
ing body is, That the equilibrium will be stable 
in every direction, when the sum of the products 
of each element of the section of the floating body, 
at the level of the fiuid, into the square of its dis- 
tance from that horizontal axis, through the centre 
of gravity of the section, in relation to which the 
sum of the products is a minimum,—is greater than 
the product of the volume of the displaced fluid, 
into the height of the centre of gravity of the float- 
ing body, above the centre of gravity of the volume. 
Suppose a vessel of the form of the ark to be 
immersed, by the weight of its materials and lading, 
to the depth of 6 cubits, which is rather more than 
one-third of its whole tonnage, and that the weight 
is so uniformly distributed, that the centre of 
gravity is the same as if the body were homogene- 
ous, in that case the former sum would be to the 
latter in the proportion of 18 to 7 nearly. Were 
the centre of gravity to continue the same, the ratio 
of the stability would decrease with a deeper lad- 
ing, owing to the rapid decrease of the section of 
flotation. Were the body immersed to the depth 
of 9 cubits, which is very nearly one-half of its 
tonnage, the former sum would be to the latter 
only in the Properbien of about 8 to 5; and were it 
immersed to the depth of 12 cubits, or somewhat 
less than two-thirds of its tonnage, the ratio of the 
former and latter sums would be only as 7 to 6, 
But it is quite evident that in arranging the lading 
oating body may be 
brought below that of a homogeneous body, and 


God’s covenant 
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with Noah. 


17 stories shalt thou make it. °And, behold, I, even I, do bring a flood of | 3. ¢. 218. 


waters upon the earth, to destroy all flesh, wherein zs the breath of life, | ° Ps. 29. 10. 
from under heaven; and every thing that is in the earth ?shall die. | ,2P** 
18 But with thee will I establish my covenant; and thou shalt come into Piel 
the ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee, | Bom. 6.23, 
19 And of every living thing of all flesh, two of every sort shalt thou bring | , F™.*.™ 
into the ark, to keep them alive with thee; they shall be male and female, Fk nd 
20 Of fowls after their kind, and of cattle after their kind, of every creeping | * Heb. 1.7. 
thing of the earth after his kind, two of every sort shall come unto thee, |‘ ° 7.*, 
21 to keep them alive. And take thou unto thee of all food that is| Mates 2 
eaten, and thou shalt gather i¢ to thee; and it shall be for food for thee,| _%- 
and for them. cercepree 
22 Paes did Noah; ‘according to all that God commanded him, so} Heb. 11.7, 
e. “ 


that the facility of doing this increases with the 
depth of lading, insomuch that in very deep ladings 
the centre of gravity of the floating body may & 
very easily brought below that of the displaced 
fluid, in which case the stability would be absolute 
in every rate of lading.’ Thus the “‘fashion” or 
form of the ark was completely adapted for its 
purpose. God was pleased to employ human 
agency and ordinary means for the preservation 
of Noah and his family, and the living creatures 
that were saved with them; and if it be delight- 
ful to the contemplative mind to observe the 
numberless wise contrivances, the uses and ends 
displayed, the infinity of wisdom, in short, poured 
over the immensity of his creation, it 1s also 
highly gratifying to find an analogous proof of 
wisdom in its admirable adaptation to its end; in 
this structure, fabricated by his express direction.’ 
17. Behold, I, even I, do bring a flood of waters 
upon the earth. This is the first intimation of the 
mode in which the threatened destruction was to be 
effected—viz.,by water. [Hebrew, S203, the deluge 
—a word used only in one other place of the Bible 
(Ps. xxix. 10), hich contains an unmistakable 
reference to this narrative. 0°D, which is added, 


may either be taken as accusative, in apposition, 
‘the mabbul, waters,’ or in the form of a genitive, 
“a, flood of waters,”] The element employed was" 
to be water, which. when increased to overwhelm- 
ing depth, was called mabbul (ch. ix. 15). The 
repetition of the announcement was intended to 
establish the certainty of the event (cf. ch. xli. 22), 
Whatever opinion may be entertained as to the 
operation of natural laws and agenase in the 
deluge, it was brought on the world by God asa 
punishment for the enormous wickedness of its 
inhabitants. Geology informs us of many an inun- 
dation or cataclysm from the influence of secondary 
causes in the earth, when it was peopled by races 
without souls. But the sacred historian expressly 
assigns a moral cause for the deluge—the sin of 
man, the moral agent, the lord of the earth. He 
represents the Almighty himself as declaring to 
Noah that his own omnipotent arm was to be the 
great efficient, the direct agent, in the accomplish- 
ment of so tremendous a catastrophe, and though 
the dispensation might have been brought on by 
the action of natural causes, the supernatural 
character of it appears in the fact of its being 
a judgment, Siind-fluth (sin-flood, Luther), an- 
pounced a hundred and twenty years previous 
to its infliction. 
“The Maker justly claims the world He made 
Tn this the right of Providence is laid’ 


18, But with thee ha establish my covenant 


[713]. A covenant or league has commonly a refer- 
euce to the severed pieces of a sacrifice, between 
which the contracting parties were wont to pass. 
Here it denotes a solemn promise, guaranteeing a 
preservation and security ou the part of God, with 
the pee condition of faith and obedience on the 
part of Noah (Heb. xi. 7). Althqugh there seems 
to have been no sacrifice, because the communica- 
tion was made unexpectedly and wholly by the 
Divine Being, the promise is called a covenant, in 
order to convince Noah of the perfect contidence 
to be i se in its fulfilment; and as it was a pro- 
mise relating not to the kingdom of God on earth, 
but to the whole human race, with the inferior ani- 
nals, it was made not by “‘the Lord” (Jehovah), but 
by God (v. 13). The substance and the terms of this 
covenant are related between vy. 19 and 21; and as 
the accomplishment of the things covenanted im- 
plied the agency of God as well as of Noah, hence the 
propriety of the Divine pledge being represented in 
the light of a compact. thy wife. On an obelisk, 
in the valley of Faioum, of the son of Anemenes, 
belonging to the eleventh dynasty, are found in- 
scribed the hieroglyphic names of Nu aud his 
oddess, which by learned Exyptologers are identi- 
ied with Noah and his wife ‘'amar (palm-tree), the 
Lucina of Egypt (Osburn’s ‘Monthly History’). 
Ham’s wife is traditionally said to be Naamah e= 
ou ch. iv. 22). Eight persons only were to be taken 
into the ark (cf. 1 Pet. iii. 20; 2 Pet. ii. 5); and as 
Noah was to be the medium of preserving the lower 
animals, two of every sort (Hebrew, by twos), a male 
and a female, for the preservation of their respective 
kinds, with the food necessary for their subsistence, 
were to be taken into the a and there to remain 
so long as the deluge lasted. Worms, insects, and 
the various tenants of the water were not received 
into the ark. Only such as paired, and of these, it 
is probable, only archetypal forms weré admitted, 
passing by minute varieties of every species. 


22. Thus did Noah. He began without delay to 
prepare the colossal fabric, and in every step of his 
pe ess faithfully followed the Divine directions 

e had received. His acting as he did was one of 
the most heroic acts of faith which the history of the 
world records: for an undertaking of such a mag- 
nitude, and for such an object, must not only have 
imposed on him immense labour both of body aud 
of mind—have not only demanded vast appliances 
of skill and expenditure of resources—but 
fortitude and resolution to encounter the ridicule 
and obloquy of which he would be made the object. 
But either scorn nor pity could shake his resolu- 
tion. Firmly persuaded of the Divine testimony, he 
prosecuted his work, as well as his zealous waroip 
as ‘‘a preacher of righteousness” (1 Pet. iii, 19, 20), 


Noah entereth 


of the earth. 
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” AND the Lorp said unto Noah, “Come thou and all thy house into 
the ark: for thee have I seen *righteous before me in this generation. 
2 Of every ‘clean beast thou shalt take to thee by sevens, the male and 
his female: and of beasts that are not clean by two, the male and his 
3 female. Of fowls also of the air by sevens, the male and the female; to 
4 keep seed alive upon the face of all the earth. For yet seven days, and 
4} will cause it to rain upon the earth forty days and forty nights; and 
every living substance that I have made will I *destroy from off the face 


into the ark. 


B. C. 2349, 
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and never ceased either his labours or his ad- 
monitions until the period of pete was exhausted. 
Nay, it would appear that he began his prepara- 
tions in his four hundred and eightieth year, while 
he was childless (cf. ch. x. 21 with v. 32). But 
“being warned of. God of things not seen as yet,”— 
including probably the promise of children, as 
well as the dispensation of the deluge,—‘‘ moved 
with fear, he prepared an ark for the saving of 
his house ;” and the birth of his sons, after‘he had 
been twenty years occupied with the building of 
that gigantic vessel, must have tended greatly to 
confirm his faith and stimulate his obedience. 
CHAP. VII. 1-16.—ENTRANCE INTO THE ARK. 
—1. And the Lord said unto Noah, Come, &c. 
The ark was finished; and Noah now, in the 
spirit of implicit faith, which had influenced_his 
whole conduct, waited for directions from God. 
This address was not an order or call for him to 
enter immediately, but only, as appears (vv. 7-9), to 
make preparations for entering on a specified day. 
for thee have I seen righteous before me in 
this generation. ‘[he universal wickedness of 
the antediluvians is here implied, in opposition to 
the piety of Noah, which was fervent as well as 
habitual (Ezek. xiv. 14); and the punitive char- 
acter of the impending dispensation is distinctly 
marked as contrasted with tlie display, at the same 
time, of remunerative justice to the holy patriarch, 
—not that he was entitled to exemption from the 
general destruction by any intrinsic merits of his 
own; but he “found grace in the eyes of the Lord,” 
only as trusting to “a better mghteousness,” in 
which he placed confidence; aud in that view 
his salvation may be regarded as areward. The 
marvellous preservation of this patriarch and his 
family showed in the clearest manner that the 
destruction of all the world besides was not the 
effect of blind chance, or the work of a supreme 
agent who made no distinction between the righ- 
teous and the wicked, but the reward, of the 
Judge of all the earth, who did what was right. 
2, 3. Of every clean beast thou shalt take to 
thee by sevens. The distinction of beasts as 
clean and unclean subsisted at a very early 
period, having originated at first from the circum- 
stance that certain classes of animals only were 
suitable for sacrifice, the regulations pertaining to 
which, made in the patriarchal age, were, as is 
probable, republished in the Levitical law (cf. ch. 
xv. 9 with Lev. i. 2, 10, 14), and having been after- 
wards extended to those which were fit to be used 
as the food of man (Lev. xi. 3, 4). Whether it 
spraps from Divine authority, or was dictated by 
the innate feelings of men in the first ages, who 
discerned in certain animals types of sin and cor- 
ruption, which were on that account avoided, the 
distinction was sanctioned by Divine approbation. 
The various species of “‘clean” beasts were to be 
taken into the ark by sevens. The old commen- 


tators, such as Calvin, with Gesenius, Tuch, and 


Delitesch in later times, maintain that seven in- 
dividuals were meant;. the general rule of admis- 


sion with regard to mee animals which are styled 


“clean” being that three pairs, whether of beasts 
or birds, were to be taken for preservation and for 
perpetuating the species, while the seventh was re- 
served for sacrifice. But modérn scholars generally 
reject this view, and founding, as Knobel does, on 
the repetition of the word “sevens” [Hebrew, 7227 


npav—the distributive number in Hebrew being 


expressed by a repetition of the cardinals; while 
oiy, two, at the end of the verse, is, mentioned 


only ounce], suppose it to denote seven pairs. This 
interpretation they consider indicated by the 
additional words ‘‘male and his female,” and con- 
firmed by the fact afterwards recorded (v. 9), that 
the animals went into the ark by “two and two.” 
Of course, “the fowls of the air” must on thesame 
principle be understood as brought into the ark in 
seven pairs; and in accordance with this view 
the Septuagint version inserts, as a safeguard, the 
limiting clause, which is not in our Hebrew text, 
‘and of fowls that are not clean by two, the male 
and his female.’ The reason of so great a number 
of ‘‘clean” animals being ordered to be taken 
into the ark was, in all probability, that their 
rapid multiplication was a matter of the highest 
importance when the earth should be renovated, 
from their utility either as articles of food, or as 
vane ie in the service of man, and also as neces- 
sary for sacrifice. Hence, although “ereeping 
things” were specified amongst the creatures to 
be taken into the ark (ch. vi. 50), there is no men- 
tion of them here; for reptiles were reckoned un- 
clean animals, no species of them being deemed 
fit for sacrifice. Some consider this and the pre- 
ceding chapter, from different names being used 
for the Divine Being, as derived from different 
Hoge A gitroae a maintain that there is 

glaring discrepancy in their statements ei ake 

the animals that were to be taken into the ke 
the former (ch. vi. 19) specifying “‘two” of eve 

sort, while this one (vv. 2,3) mentions that they 
were to be taken “‘by sevens.” But the consistency 
of the narrative is unimpeachable, the difficulty 
being at once removed, by considering the first por- 
tion of the present chapter supplementary to the 
preceding one, as ch. ii. is to ch. i., and containing 
several particulars of a minute description which 
were not embraced in the general directions first 
given to Noah. The one passage commands Noah 
to take of the beasts and fowls by twos or pairs, 
male and female, while the other specifies the 
number of pairs to be taken. There is thus no 
contradiction between the two chapters. 4 For 
yet seven days. This was said on the tenth day 
(cf, v.11). All the special communications which 
man held with his Creator in the first ages of the 
world were probably made upon the Sabbath, or 
weekly day of holiness, and therefore this com- 
mand to Noah was given on the Sabbath day. 
During the six days following the Sabbath, then, 
he enters the ark, and takes in with him his seven 


| human companions, and the beasts and fowls, with 


provisions for the whole society (Bedford’s ‘Scri 
tural Chronology’). e, indeed, consider that 


Noah enters 
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into the ark. 


5 And Noah did according unto “all that the Lorp commanded him. 

6 And Noah was six hundred years old when the flood of waters was 

D And /Noah went in, and his sons, and his wife, and his 
sons’ wives with him, into the ark, because of the waters of the flood. 

8 Of clean beasts, and of beasts that are not clean, and of fowls, and of 

9 every thing that creepeth upon the earth, there went in two and two 
unto Noah into the ark, the male and the female, as God had commanded 

10 Noah. And it came to pass %after seven days, that the waters of the 


7 upon the earth. 


flood were upon the earth. 
il 


In the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the second month, the 
seventeenth day of the month, the same day were all the ’fountains of | 
the great deep broken up, and the **windows of heaven were opened. 
12, And the rain was upon tHe earth forty days and forty nights. In the 


8 Or, on the 
seveuth 


Eze. 26. 19, 
h Pg. 78, 23, 
Taa. 24, 18, 
Mal. 3. 10. 
4 Or. flood- 
gates. 


the incidents recorded between wv. 5 and 16 had 
taken place previously, and that all that remained 
to be done in the last seven days was for Noah 
with his family to enter, an additional es of 
seven days being given to the world. hat a 
solemn interval was this! a week only remaining 
as the last term of grace for the world to repent! 
How did they use it? Did they laugh and ridi- 
cule Noah as a fool still, as they had done at an 
earlier period? Some oa on witnessing the 
extraordinary spectacle o the various animals 
marching in pairs to the ark, have been brought 
to serious thought, and been converted at the 
eleventh hour. But in regard to the vast major- 
ity of the antediluvian people who were living at 
the time, He whose eyes saw, and whose heart 
felt the full amount of human iniquity and per- 
verseness, has told us of their reckless disregard 
(Luke xvii. 27). 9. There went in two and two. 
The animals were not searched for, hun‘ed out, 
and driven by Noah into the ark; they repaire 

to it spontaneously : and perhaps their movements 


may be explained in part by some sensible impres- | 


sion and uneasiness on their bodies, like what is 
gurpoeed to be the monitor of birds of passage, or 
by that natural instinct which prompts animals, 
under a secret presentiment of danger, to seek 
refuge with man; but, over and above any such 

hysical impulse, they must have been prompted 
f an pyesmiing Divine direction, as it is impos- 
sible, on any other principle, to account for their 
going in paire. 

11. In the six hundredth year of Noah’s age. 
The year, as has been already stated (see on ch. 
y.), is reckoned in this history as comprising a 
period of twelve months, or three hundred and 
sixty days. in the second month. Previous to 
the Exodus the Hebrew people commenced their 
year with Tisri, which was in the autumnal 
equinox, corresponding to the middle of our Sep- 
tember, and formed the commencement of the 
seedtime. Josephus (Book i. 3, 3) states that this 
was the season of Noah’s entrance into the ark ; 
and his declaration, which has been adopted as 
the opinion of Keil, Baumgarten, Ewald, Knobel, 
Deiitzsch, is further recommended by the circum- 
stance that the flood would have po hae short] 
after the fruits. of the earth had been reaped, 
when abundant store of provisions would be 
secured for the ark, and also that the waters 
would be pouring upon the earth during the -win- 
ter months; for if the first month began on 2Ist 
September, the 17th of the second month (March- 
esvan) would be the 7th November, But others 
are of opinion that Moses, writing for the imme- 
diate benefit of his countrymen, reckoned. accord- 
ing to the Hebrew calendar, with which they were 
ili The sacred 1 OREN year of the 


Israelites began in Nisan (the middle of March), 
and therefore the second montn, called Jar, cor- 
responded to the latter half of April and the 
former half of May—a fair and dry season, when 
the serene atmosphere and unclouded sky would 
make a flood of water the least of all probable 
events. This is the mode of computing the year 
which the sacred historian usually observes 
throughout the Pentateuch (see, further, on 
ch. vil. ef the fountains of the great deep 
broken up [bdinn]. The seais called the great deep, 


implying an unfathomable mass of waters, only 
in solemn language, as in the history of the crea- 
tion (ch. i. 2) and the flood, or in poetical passages 
containing descriptive scenes of desolation bor- 
rowed from those narratives (Ps, xxxvi. 7; civ. 6; 
Deut. xxxiii. 13; Amos viii. 4; Isa. xli. 10). Its 
“fountains” are streams or outlets from the vast 
aqueous reservoir, which having, through some 
latent forces, burst their natural barriers, pro- 
duced a mighty eruption of waters. the windows 
of heaven were opened [nary}. This Hebrew 


term denotes windows or apertures closed with 
lattice, not with aise (cf. ch. vi. 16 with Eccl. xii. 
3; Isa. 1x. 8), and hence they are represented as 
‘opened ;” so that the waters from the clouds, 
instead of oozing slowly and gently, as through a 
piece of compact network, were poured down, as 
through sluices or spouts (Septuagint, Karappax- 
vat]; (cf. 2 Ki, vii. 2,19; Isa. xxiv. 18; Mal. iii. 10). 
The language is hi hly figurative, intended to con- 
veya vivid idea of the awful inundation, proceeding 
at the same time from two opposite sources, atmos- 
pheric and subterranean receptacles; the one ex- 
pression indicating a copious and continued descent 
of rain, and the other betokening either an up-' 
heaval of the beds of rivers and the sea, or thesub- 
sidence beneath the level of the ocean of that por- 
tion of the earth which was the actual habitation of 
man, 12, And the rain was upon the earth, [D¢}, 
differing from =m, rain in general, denotes un- 
usual and continuous torrents of rain; cf. Job 
xxxvil. 6; Zech. x. 1). forty days and forty 
nights. In all ages and countries there have been 
idiomatic customs in the ‘use of what may be 
called representative numbers, where a detinite is 
put for an indefinite quantity. A Greek who 
wished to express the notion of a hfe: but unde- 
termined number said, a ‘myriad,’ or ten thou- 
sand ; a Roman, ‘six hundred;’ and in like manner 
an Oriental, ‘forty.’ The ‘forty thieves,’ the 
‘forty martyred monks of the convent of El Ar. 
baim,’ not to speak of a similar use of this numeral 
in various passages of Scripture are examples of 
a known and definite number _being used to ex- 
press only the idea of many. It is evident, how- 
ever, that, although the word may occur in @ very 
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17 And the flood was forty 


19 the ark went upon the face of the waters. 
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exceedingly upon the earth; 


general sense elsewhere, it is not so employed in 
this narrative; for the p’ and duration of 
the deluge are marked with extraordinary pre- 
cision, and that it must be interpreted here as 
denoting literally forty days. 13. In the self- 
same day entered Noah, and Shem, and Ham, 
and Japheth. According to Oriental usage, the 
men are mentioned first in all passages relating to 
the persons saved in the ark (cf. chs. vi 18; viii. 
18), except in ch, viii 16, “Entered” [x3], plu- 
perfect, ‘had ’ not came into the ark. ‘The 
idea is not that Noah, with his family, and all the 
animals, entered the ark on the verge on which 
the rain began, but that on that he had en- 
tered—had completed the entering, which occupied 
the seven days between the giving of the command 
(». 4) and the commencement of the fiood (». 
10). (Delitesch.) 14 every beast after his kind, 
and all the cattle after their kind. The Hebrew 
wn, with or without x789, the earth, signifies a 

east of the field, a wild beast (ch. i. 24). 903] 


includes not only the herd and the flock, but 
also asses, camels, and other beasts of burden 
(Num. xxxii. 26; i, iii, 17 This distinc- 
tion, it is of importance to notice, since, though 
“every living thing of all flesh” is mentioned 
in the first afnouncement (ch. vi. 19), tame 
cattle only among quadrupeds are specified (v. 
20), and the introduction of wild beasts must 
materially affect any estimate we may attempt 
to form of the diticulties connected with the 
stowage and provisions of the vessel. Dr. Pye 
Smith thinks the ‘wild animals’ were such as 
we now call game, serviceable to man, but not 
tamed: “‘cattle” (ch. vi. 19), the larger domesti- 
cated mammifers, such as are epee above, with 
several species of the deer and goat genera; the 
‘creeping things,” mentioned in the same passage, 
are the smaller quadrupeds, and ‘‘birds” were 
those of the peaceable, useful, and lpeeyee kinds. 
16, as God had commanded him: and the Lord shut 
him in. Attempts have been made to account for 
the use of two Divine names here, by alleging that 
in His commands to Noah respecting the ar God 
as the Creator was providing for His creatures, 
whereas “‘the Lord,” who shut in Noah and his 
family, was providing for the preservation of His 
hurch, But this is an over-retinement, and the 
interchange of the Divine names does not seem to 
r any occult meaning. ‘(Shut him in”—lit., 
shut the door after (around) him; intimating tha 
antnough a destructive calamity was about to fal 
upou the world, he was the special object of Divine 
care and protection; while to those without, the 
wor of grace was all but over (cf. Matt. xxv. 


17-20. the flood wane days upon the earth. 


This refers to the descent of rain and the eruption 
of water from subterranean channels, previously 
mentioned (ch. vii. 12). It is common to say that 
the words ‘‘and forty nights,” have been drop) 
out in this passage from the Hebrew text, as they- 
are found in the Septuagint, as well as in many 
MS. versions of the Latin Vulgate; and it is-very 
probable that the insertion of the words in those 
versions was made from the Hebrew text of v. 1 
where the statement is more circumstantial an 
complete. ‘It is nota good solution of this appar- 
ent disagreement to say, that in the fermer case 
natural days and nights are meant, consisting of 
twelve hours each; and in the latter ciril days are 
intended, which consisted: of twenty-four hours, 
The same word, day, is thus made to assume ve 
different significations in the same chapter, whic 
isat least superfluous’ (Davidson's ‘Hermeneutics ’). 
The simplest and most obvious mode of reconciling 
the two passages is by considering the words to have 
been inadvertently omitted by a copyist, and by 
restoring them to the text, which will read thus, 
in accordance with v. 12,—‘‘And the flood was 
forty days and forty nights upon the earth.” and 
the waters increased. The :apse of forty days 
before the ark floated indicates, not a sudden and 
impetuous irruption, but a gradual and gentle rise 
of water, which, while it was a pledge to Noah of 
the accomplishment of the Divine pre-intimation 
respecting the flood, would give a final but still 
timeous warning to the unbelieving world. The 
language of the sacred writer in its numerous re- 
petitions is singularly impressive and graphic, 
giving not so much a record as a historical word- 
painting of the scene, when “‘the waters prevail 
and the ark went upon the face of the waters ”— 
‘It floated on its fated ie 
Borne upwards till th’ o’erwhelming rains had ceased, 
And the wild winds were sleeping; and around 


No noise was heard, save from the bleating beasts 
And frequent ripple of the endless seas.” 


all the high hills that were under the whole 
heaven were covered. This is the testimony of a 
spectator recording his ee S| of what he 
witnessed, aud therefore all the hills were those 
within the a of his visible horizon—i, ¢., the 
highlands of Armenia. It is evident, from the 
imperfect knowledge which the ancients possessed 
of geography, as well as the structure of the earth, 
that the phrase ‘“‘ under the whole heaven,” cannot 
be taken in its literal sense, but must be under- 
stood with limitation; and there are various other 
passages of Scripture in which the same universal 
term is used with a restricted signification. See 
instances in Deut. ii. 25, where a promise is made 
that the fear of the Jews would be put “upon the 
nations that are under the whole heaven;” but 
on comparing this with ch. xi. 25, which lays their 


The prevalence 
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of the flood. 


ee I SOR, 
20 whole heaven were covered. Fifteen cubits upward did the waters] Bo. 20 


prevail; and the mountains were covered. 
21. And “all flesh died that moved upon the earth, both of fowl, and of 


“fear” and ‘‘dread” “upon all the land” that 
they should “tread upon,” it will be seen—what, 
indeed, requires no proof—that the statement a 

lied only to the people of Canaan and the eee 
‘bouring nations: in Acts ii. 5, where it is said 
that, on the day of Pentecost, ‘there were dwell- 
ing at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out of every 
nation under heaven;” but the subsequent enu- 
meration of the names (v. 9-11) does certainly not 
include all people: and in Col. i 23, where the 
Gospel is declared to have been ‘preached to 
every creature under heaven,” though it appears 
that the chief countries composing the man 
empireare meant. Fifteen cubits upward. LEsti- 
mating the cubit at eighteen inches, then the 
waters were twenty-three feet above the peaks of 
the highest mountain, and this accurate measure- 
ment of the depth by sounding the plummet would 
show, that not only careful observations were made, 
but a faithful record was kept by Noah or some 
of his family. But according to Delitzsch, ‘this 
statement, that the water rose fifteen cubits above 
the mountains, is probably founded upon the fact 
that the ark drew fifteen feet of water, and that, 
when the waters subsided, it rested on the moun- 
tains of Ararat, from which the conclusion would 
very naturally be drawn as to the greatest height 
attained’ (see on ch. viii. 4). 

21-23. all flesh died that moved upon the earth. 
The Hebrew word that is commonly rendered 
“earth” is very frequently used also to denote 
‘land,’ ‘country,’ or ‘region; and the expressions 
‘the whole earth,’ or ‘all the earth,’ is in man 
instances translated in our version, ‘‘the land,” 
**the whole land,” ‘all the land,” sometimes de- 
scribing several countries collectively as one ex- 
tensive region, and at other times pointing to one 
country. Tn several instances, such as 1 Ki. x. 24; 
Jer. li. 7, 25, 49; Dan. ii, 39, where it is rendere 
“‘all the earth,” there is an obvious and undeni- 
able reference only to portions of the earth. In 
conformity with this pega, usage of the terms, 
we, for reasons which will be stated in the sequel, 
restrict their ef ethane in this passage, and un- 
derstand the phrases, ‘‘all flesh,” ‘‘all in whose 
nostrils was the breath of life,” and ‘‘évery liv- 
ing substance,” to be universal only with respect 
to the objects comprehended in the Divine denun- 
ciation—viz., the godlegs race of antediluvian men, 
whose enormous wickedness was the moral cause 
of the judgment, together with the inferior animals 
enlisted in their service or residing in their neigh- 
bourhood; which, according to the usual course of 
Providence, would suffer in the general calamity. 
Noah only remained alive, and they that were 
with him in the ark. God might have saved 
Noah and his fanlily by miracles, but He chose to 
accomplish that epee by the instrumentality of 
an ark, Sate y. arge and strong to contain the 
living cargo which was to be rescued in it from a 
watery grave; and further, regardful of the laws 
eatubliahed for the preservation as well as trans- 
mission of animal life, He took care not only to 
provide proper food for the sustenance of all the 
creatures, but to introduce them into it male and 
female, for the multiplication of their respective 
kinds, Thus He showed, by such arrangements, 
that He never resorts to miracles, except when 
purposes of importance in His moral government 
can be promoted in no other way; and He never 
departs from the use of natural or ordinary means 
when these are suited “ i as sufficient for the 


™ Job 22. 16. 
Matt. 21.39, 


occasion, 24 the waters prevailed. In this cal- 
culation, which exhibits the length of time that 
elapsed ere the waters reached their utmost height, 
thé forty days’ rain is most probably included. 
This very gradual increase of the diluvial waters 
encourages the hope that many, roused at length 
to a sense of their perilous condition. would, by re- 
Pe and faith in the righteousness which 
oah had zealously preached to them, turn to 
God. No doubt, prompted by the instinctive love 
of life, they might in the first instance, as is too 
common still, betake themselves to other refuges, 
endeavour with breathless haste and laborious 
perseverance to reach some place of fancied secu- 
rity, and for a while indulge in dreams of safety. 
But when each branch of the tallest trees, and 
each ridge of the adjoining mountain were threat- 
ened with being successively dipped in the rising 
surge, age be of earthly deliverance would drive 
many to look to Him who is the only ‘refuge 
from the storm and covert from the tempest;” and 
we cannot doubt that, as in the later history of 
the Church, many memorable instances have oc- 
curred of genuine repentance at the eleventh 
hour, so many of the antediluvians might be saved 
from eternal death (see Bishop Horsley on 1 Pet. 
iii. 18-20) on the very eve of the deluge. 
_ The awful character of this deluge as a Divine 
judgment is ei from the copious details 
which the sacred historian has given of the’ catas- 
trophe. His narrative of this dispensation is more 
minute and circumstantial than that of any other 
event which occurred during the sixteen previous 
centuries ; in’ fact, it occupies as much space as he 
has allotted to the whole history of man after 
his creation, So tremendous an exhibition of 
Divine justice was it, that in the providential 
government of God it never was, and, we are 
assured, never will be parallelled while time 
endures (ch, viii. 22). As described in this in- 
spired history, it was subservient to moral pur- 
poses alone. Whether purely natural causes were 
sufficient to produce the flood, or the effusion of 
waters, as well as their subsequent disappearance, 
is to be considered miraculous—the direct agency 
of God in this act of punitive justice is attested 
by the terms in which 1t was announced (ch. vi. 17: 
cf, Ps. xxix. 10—Hebrew, the Lord sat at the flood), 
as wellas by the loug premonition given of its threat- 
ened infliction ; while, on the other hand, the mercy 
and forbearance of God were manifested by the 
protracted opportunity afforded for repentance 
during the active and earnest ministry of Noah. 
The destructive agent employed swept away, in 
its wide overwhelming rauge, people of all char- 
acters and in all conditions, —the professedly 
religious as well as the worldly and profane ;—the 
posterity of Seth, that “other seed whom God 
appointed instead of Abel,” perished in the same 
watery grave with the descendants of the apostate 
Cain. The judgment stopped short only of the 
entire annihilation of the human race; for both 
the purpose and the promise of God prevented 
such a Treadful result. A solitary family was 
reserved ; but this small exception served only to 
isplay the severity of the Divine vengeance on 
“the world of the ungodly” in more striking 
contrast with the exercise of Divine grace. It 
was a terrible remedy for a terrible disease. 
‘This dispensation, dreadful as it was, seems to 
have been absolutely necessary.’ So low was the 
Church reduced before the deluge that, according 


All flesh destroyed 


cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon 


22 the earth, and every man: 


to human apprehension, she could not have ex- 
jated for another generation. 


not have acted otherwise, mankind continuin 


(Jamieson’s ‘Sacred History ’). 


The character of this narrative of the flood 
Some have 
endeavoured to trace an analogy between the 
flood of Noah and a destructive inundation of the 
Nile, both as to the season of the year, the 


has been impugned ag unhistorical. 


vernal equinox, when the deluge occurred, and to 
the manner in which the waters rose, as well as to 
the height they attained. Others have maintained 


that it was nothing more than an unusual fall of 


rain, followed by the necessary melting of the 
snows on the Armenian mountains, which, over- 
spreading the adjacevt country to a wide extent, 


occasioned an immense destruction to life and 


property ; and that this overflow of waters, exag- 
gerated by the excited imaginations of the inhabit- 
ants, who fied in terror from the overwhelming 
torrent, was afterwards magnified in the Sapa 
traditions into a flood, which destroyed all man- 
kind, except a small remnant who saved them- 
selves in a boat, A very little consideration will 
suffice to show the futility of this allegation, that 
the narrative of the flood is a fable or Jer ndary 
tale. The distance of time from the flood to 
Moses was more than it is from the Norman Con- 

uest till the present age; but half of this time 
Noah himself was living ; and therefore, allowing 
for the greater length of men’s lives in those 
ages than in ours, the time when Moses wrote 
cannot be computed at so great a distance from 
the flood as we are fromthe Reformation. But is 
it possible to make any man of tolerablo sense 
amongst us believe that Henry VIII., who intro- 
aeeed the Reformation, was the first king of 
England? that there was a deluge in his time, 
which swept away all the inhabitants of this 
island, and of the whole world besides, but some 
seven or eight persons, and that all whom we 
now gee were born of them? And yet this, 
ridiculous as it seems, is not more absurd than 
Moses’ account of the flood must have been to 
those of his own time, if it were false. Besides 
the multitude of minute specifications containe 
in this narrative relating to the form and dimen- 
sions of the ark, the position of the door and the 
window, the number of beasts clean and unclean, 
that were to be admitted, the storing of victuals, 
the height of the waters, and not only the year, 
but the month and day when the waters were 
brought upon the earth, and when they ceased— 
these are recorded with a minuteness and a pre- 
cision altogether inconsistent with the hypothesis 
of its being a fabulous account. Writing, accord- 
ing to Josephus, was in use before the flood; and 
the accurate observations made by the inmates of 
the ark on the course of every day’s transactions 
seem to have been faithfully recorded in a log- 
book, from which (or from copies of that ancient 
document) the relation of Moses was probably 
derived. : 

It has long been a subject of discussion whether 
the flood was partial or universal in its extent. 
Those who adopt the latter view naturally appeal 
to thp lan age of the sacred historian who, b 
speaking of ‘the flood being on the earth,’ of “a 

e high hills under the oe heaven,” of ‘ every 


Had she not been 
“saved by water,’ she must have been swept away 
by the flood of iniquity. Thus the circumstances 
vindicate the judgment, and show that God could 
in 
such a state, without virtually renouncing His 
claim to the moral government of the world 
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living substance being destroyed upon the face of 
the ground,’ seems to intimate in the plainest 
manner that the waters of the deluge overspread 
the globe. They refer also to the multitude of 
birds which were taken into the ark—a species of 
animals which possessed advantages above all 
other terrestrial creatures for saving themselves 
by flight to more distant regions, had there been 
any, that were exempt from the desolating waters. 
And, lastly, they lay great stress on the fact that 
traditions of this flood, which was so destructive to 
the human race, are found in almost every quarter 
of the world. {fn opposition to these arguments, 
it may be replied, in the first place, that the 
language of the sacred historian by no means 
necessarily implies that the flood overspread the 
whole earth. Universal terms are frequently used 
in a partial and restricted sense in Scripture. An 
example occurs in the course of this very narra- 
tive (cf. ch. vi. 12, 17, with v. 8). Various other 
instances occur of a limited region being described 
in universal aees as ‘‘all the earth ” denotes 
the empire of Chaldea (Jer. li. 7, 25, 49), of 
Alexander the Great (Dan. ii. 39), or the land of 
Canaan (Deut. xxxiv. 1; Isa. vii. 24; x. 14; Jer. 
i. 18; iv. 20; viii. 16; xii. 12; xl. 4; Zeph. i. 18; 
iii. 8,19; Zech. xiv. 10; Rom. ix. 28); and instances 
of a great number or a large gaanity ouly being 
expressed by universal terms are found (Gen. 
xli. 56, 57, “all countries,” meaning the contigu- 
ous nations ; Exod. ix. 6, 9, 10, 19, 22, 25, compared 
with chs, xi. 25; x. 5, 15: xxxii. 3; Deut. it. 25; 
Josh, xi. 23; 1 Ki. iv, 34; x. 24; i Chr. xiv. 17s 
2 Chr. ix. 23; Luke ii 1; Col. i. 23). While the 
usus loguendi amongst the sacred historians shows 
that universal terms are used in a limited sense 
on many occasions, considerations suggested by 
various branches of science compel us to view 
the language of Moses as so restricted in this 
mares and to_ believe, although probably 
neither Noah nor Moses may have entertained 
any other thought than that the world was wholly 
submerged, that this destructive flood covered but 
a limited part of the world—did not, in fact, extend 
far beyond the region inhabited by man. The 
sacred narrative mentions two natural agents 
employed in tae production of the flood—viz., 
incessant rain for nearly six weeks, and an extra- 
ordinary efflux of water from the ocean. These 


accumulating in any particular spot still frequently 


occasion disastrous inundations. But the whole 
waters of the great deep, together with all the 
rain that falls—which is only vapour raised into 
the atmosphere from the ocean, to descend again 
by rivers or in showers to the original reservoir— 
are of such limited extent as would not suffice, if 
diffused all over the earth, to cover it beyond the 
depth of a few inches. Whereas a deluge that 
should envelop the summits of the highest moun- 
tain range known in the world would require an 
aqueous mass to the height of five miles above 
the ordinary sea level—i.e., as Pye Smith calcu- 
lates, a quantity of water eight times larger than 
the contents of the existing sea. Almighty power 
could doubtless have created such a destructive 
element, and annihilated it, when its fatal com- 
mission had been accomplished. But the sacred 
story says nothing of sucha creation; and besides, 
so mighty a collection of waters, by increasing the 
equatorial diameter, must have immensely added 
to the earth’s Graruannn, causing such serious 
derangements throughout the whole solar system 
as could only be remedied by the multiplication of 
other stupendous miracles, Moreover, a universal 
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was destroyed which was upon the face of the ground, both man, and | @the spirit 


cattle, and the creeping things, and the fowl of the heaven; and they 


of life. 


flood must have been destructive to the vegeta- 
tion of the world. For, as the writer just quoted 
remarks, ‘not only the most delicate flowers that 
flourish in valleys, but the larger number of land 
plants, and those the most important for’ size and 
utility (as timber and fruit trees, and the different 
kinds of corn and grasses), lose their vitality by 
a short submersion in water; so that, in a period 
equal to the duration of the deluge, they would 
have become putrescent, and ina great measure 
decomposed. Thus, upon the supposition of a 
strict universality, a new creation of the chief 
part of the vegetable tribes would have been 
necessary after the waters had subsided.’ But 
there is no evidence of the seeds being again created 
in Asia, and. distributed throughout the world ; 
for America is still distinguished by her wondrous 
peculiarities of vegetable produce. Geology is 
against the hypothesis of a universal deluge; for it 
is now the established opinion that those shells 
which are found on high grounds were deposited 
there by previous floods of a violent character 
very different from the cumparatively tranquil 
inundation described in the sacred narrative; and 
besides, that the light pumice stones which lie on 
the volcanic summits of the Auvergne Mountains, 
and which must have been washed away by the 
action of the diluvial waters, have not, so far as 
the calculations of the most eminent geologists 
can determine, been disturbed within the historic 


pase In connection with zoology, difficulties 
ar greater surround the theory of a universal 
deluge. No provision was made in the ark for 


the preservation of those myriads of animais which 
ply in the waters ; and it was assumed that there 
could be no need for it, as they were safe enough 
in their native element. But a large portion of 
fishes have been formed by the Creator to live in 
rivers and fresh-water lakes—all of which must 
have perished by the prevalence of a salt sea, or 
brackish water ; and even those of the finny tribe 
which are naturally inhabitants of the ocean 
must have gradually languished and died, owing to 
the quality of the water being so much altered and 
diluted by the copious and long-continued descent 
of rain. All classes would bave been mo price 
affected, not only by the loss of their usual food, 
aquatic plants or small fry, which would perish, 
but by the increased volume and pressure of 
water. Then, in the department of land animals, 
formidable objections present themselves—crea- 
tures of the most opposite temper and habits 
would have been associated in the ark—the lion 
and the tiger with the cow and the sheep; the 
eagle, the vulture, and the hawk with the dove 
and the sparrow; the walrus and hippopotamus 
would have been placed in dry stalls,-and the 
most deadly serpents with ens mammals. 
Besides, the natural history of the present day com- 
rises @ vast accumulation of well-ascertained 
acts respecting the numbers as well as the 
geographical distribution of the various orders 
of the inferior animals, which were unknown 
to former ages, and by which the traditional 
calculations of the old commentators have been 
exploded as totally inadequate. #or instead 
of the two, or at most the three hundred 
species of living creatures which, are to 
their views, were all the inmates of the ark along 
with Noah and his family, modern science forme 
@ very different estimate of the members of the 
pth kingdom, one to the latest and 


best authorities on the subject of zoology, the 
number and classification of the known species 
are reckoned as follows :—l,658 Mammalia, 6,266 
Birds, 642 Reptiles, not including sea-serpents and 
turtles, which are amphibious, and 500,000 Insects; 
so that the gross amount of these different species 
(and accessions are ever and anon being made to 
our knowledge) must now be stated at 508,566, 
By multiplying this number—the unclean by two, 
and the clean by seven—the result will be found 
to exceed a million of living creatures, for which, 
if every species of terrestrial animals were repre- 
sented in the ark, accommodation according to 
their various habits, with a sufficient stock of 
provisions, would have had to be provided in that 
gigantic vessel. Moreover, as every region is dis- 
tinguished by its own indigenous fauna and flora, 
all these different species have their native coun- 
tries, their special habitats, where their proper 
food abounds, and their constitutions are apted 
to ths temperature. On the hypothesis, therefore, 
of a universal flood, we must imagine motley 
groups of beasts, birds, and reptiles, directing 
their way from the most distant and opposite 
quarters to the spot where Noah had prepared his 
ark—natives of the polar regions and the torrid 
zones repairing to sojourn in a temperate country, 
the climate of which was unsuited alike to arctic 
and equatorial animals. What time must have 
been consumed! what privations must have been 
undergone for want of appropriate food! what 
difficulties must have been encountered! what 
extremes of climate must have been endured by 
the natives of Europe, America, Australia, Asia, 
Africa, and the numerous islands of the sea! 
They could not have performed their journeys 
unless they had been miraculously preserved. 
Nay, after the flood had subsided, and they were 
to be dispersed, to their several homes, years would 
be spent in crossing seas and continents, in 
traversing mountains and plains; nor could they 
have reached, without a repetition of the miracle, 
the precise regions which each was destined to 
inhabit. ‘Indeed,’ says Hitchcock, ‘the idea of 
their collection and dispersion in a natural way is 
altogether too absurd to be believed; and we must 
therefore either resort toa miracle, or suppose a 
new creation to have taken place after the deluge.’ 
These and other difficulties which beset the theory 
of a universal flood, have led the generality of 
modern writers to advocate the notion that the 
deluge was partial—limited to the area inhabited 
by man. The conditions of the sacred story are 
fully satisfied by the fact that all mankind per- 
ished in the awful visitation, except Noah and his 
family. The human race as yet occupied a small 
tract of western Asia, their numbers being com- 
paratively few, as is evident from the single fact 
that the preaching of Noah was within the hearing 
of all that generation. But it has been confidently 
and repeatedly urged by a recent caviller at the 
unhistorical character of the Mosaic narrative, 
that the idea of a partial flood is opposed by 
mathematical and physical science, which teaches 
that, unless gravitation be miraculously suspended, 
waters must find their own level on the earth’s 
surface. The objection is founded in ignorance of 
the geological doctrine, now firmly established, 
that the submergence of large portions of the 
earth beneath the deep has been a phenomenon of 
frequent occurrence. No farther back than the 
year 1819, two thousand square miles of country 


The duration 
were destroyed from the earth: and 


earth an hundred and fifty days. 


subsided in the delta of the Indus, and were 
changed into an inland sea. In fact, it is now the 
universal belief that partial deluges are produced 
by a subsidence of the land; and the opinion en- 
tertained is, that what has een wy lace 
from natural causes happened in the days of Noah, 
but on that occasion miraculously; for Divine 
remonition had been given of the coming event. 
he earth began, by slow and Hae ford tere de- 
rees, to sink under the feet of that patriarch’s 
Peapen-det ing contemporaries. As it gradually 
subsided, fissures were made in the sinking sur- 
face, some of which soon communicated with the 
ocean, ‘broke up the fountains of the great deep,’ 
and let in an inundation of waters. Atmospheri- 
cal disturbances in the sky combined at the same 
time with the dislocated ground below, to increase 
the horrors of the scene, by discharging a heavy 
and continuous fall of rain, which, swelling every 
es rivulet into a mighty and resistless torrent, 
added to the rapidly- accumulating deluge, al- 
though the catastrophe was effected in reality 
more by the influx of the ocean than by the 
aqueous contributions from the clouds. One after 
another the inferior eminences began to disappear, 
till at length the summit of the loftiest mountain 
was enveloped in the abyss; and with the excep- 
tion of the ark, nothing appeared within the range 
of the visible horizon but a wide-spread dreary 
waste of waters. The narrative of the flood, as 
given by the sacred historian, describes things 
according to appearance, and in the language of 
common life; hence it is said, ‘“‘the waters stood 
above the mountains.” But this, in the technical 
phraseology of science, means that the land hav- 
ing subsided, the waters of the ocean rushed in, 
tilling up the sunken area; and after the punitive 
dispensation had been completed, there was an 
upheaval of the earth, when, the waters flowin 
back to their old channel, the land was restore 
to the level it formerly occupied. Now, there is 
in Western Asia a remarkably depressed area, ex- 
tending from the Sea of Aral to the Steppes of the 
Caucasus on the north, and sweeping round the 
southern shores of the Caspian, comprehending 
Ararat and the Great Salt Desert, which, as 
nsted has remarked, ‘forms no inconsiderable 
pergon of the great recognized centre of the 
uman family, The Caspian Sea (83} feet below 
the level of the sea, and in some parts of it 600 
feet deep) and the Sea of Aral occupy the lowest 
pee of a vast space, whose whole extent is not 
less than 100,000 square miles, hollowed out, as 
it were, in the central region of the great con- 
tinent, and no doubt formerly the bed of an 
ocean, Dr. Pye Smith and Hugh Miller _con- 
that this immense district might have 
n partly the scene of the Noachian Deluge. 
The latter supposes that this depressed region sub- 
sided until “the fountains of the great deep were 
opened” by the influx of waters from the Gulf of 
inland, the Black Sea, and the Persian Gulf, on 
opposite sides; and though the area included 
within these isolated seas was probably far larger 
than was occupied by the antediluvian popula- 
tion, the circle might be widened for the inlet of 
the waters. The ideas of those two writers have 
been strongly corroborated by the testimonies of 
several scientific travellers who have carefully 
examined the whole of this region. Mr. Hamilton, 
President of the Geological Society, thus records 
the regults of his sa paancer little beyond 
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Maurek I found athin bed of pale, yellow sand, 
filled with innumerable shells, resembling those 
near Khorasan, overlying a bed of concretionary 
calcareous marl. These beds all dip a little to the 
north-west under the black peperite with which 
the neighbouring hills are er es and contain no 
traces of volcanic matter. shall not enter into 
any discussion of the manner in which these 
geological events took place, nor attempt to ex- 

lain the theory of their formation; but I cannot 
help observing that the whole geology of this dis- 
trict of Armenia seemed to me to coincide in a 
remarkable mauner with the account of the sacred 
historian, from which it derives a charm and 
interest which is most satisfactory to the lovers of 
geological investigations. One of the most. inter- 
esting features in the geology of this district is a 
remarkable bed of marl, containing a thin layer of 
tertiary shells, extending over a considerable space 
of ground. I particularly remarked it near Khor- 
asan, and to the north of Anni: it appears to be 
identical with a similar formation observed on the 
banks of the Arpachai or Araxes, farther south, 
but in the same plains of Armenia, by M@. Dubois 
de Montpéreux. They bear incontrovertible evi- 
dence of the existence of a Jarge body of water 
containing animal life for a skort period after the 
cessation of the igneous action; for the in 
which they occur overlies the great deposits of 
tuff and volcanic ashes. The probability is that 
they are fresh water, although the specimens of 
Mytilus which I brought home closely resemble 
both fresh water and marine species. Iam disposed 
to look upon these marl beds as the deposit thrown 
down when the waters, accumulated on these spots 
by a great deluye, began to subside: the lakes and 
inland seas thus formed would, during a portion of 
their existence, soon teem again with animal life, the 
remains of which are, J think, preserved to us in 
the thin shell beds above described. These consider- 
ations naturally lead to the investigation of the great 
events of which we read in sacred history, and whioh 
may have been brought about by secondary causes. 
The discoveries of modern science lay before us new 
arguments, and fresh links of evidence, which were 
concealed from the early generations of mankind. 
When we-read of the Noachian Deluge, it does 
not seem necessary to inquire whether the whole 
circumference of the earth was submerged, or 
whether the water rose above the mountain tops 
from pole to pole. It is sufficient for the purpose 
that the deluge extended over all that portion of 
the earth which was inhabited by man; and it is 
not difficult to imagine physical agencies by which 
the waters of the earth may have been drawn on 
one side previously to, or simultaneously with, the 
occurrence of great volcanic outbursts, by which 
the sea was raised above its level, or rather the 
land subsided, and caused them, when the waters 
were again drawn off, to re-appear amongst the 
higher portions of the globe. Since, then, we 
have the evidence of Scripture that the ark rested 
on the mountains of Ararat (Armenia), and conse- 
quently that this portion of the globe was flooded 
by the deluge which occurred in the time of Noah; 
and as there is no reason to suppose that those 
seams have ever been subsequently flooded, it 

oes not seem presumptuous to imagine that this 
shell bed was the result of the Noachian Deluge, and 
was deposited during the period when the accum- 
ulated waters remained in this portion of the world’ 
(‘Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and Ar- 


Asswaging of 


menia, 1842’). Dr. Ainsworth (Surgeon and Geolo- 
st to the Euphrates Expedition under Colonel 
Chesney) bears a similar testimony. After describ- 
ing scientifically the character and appearances of 
this on as abounding with physical evidences 
of the Noachian deluge, he concludes by saying, 
that ‘the alluvium of the Euphrates divides itse 
distinctly into that which was ante-Babyldnian 
being also ante-Noachian) and that which is post- 
abylonian; and the comparatively large extent: 
of ante-Babylonian alluvium contains whatever 
matters the great cataclysm which occurred when 
‘all the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up, and the windows of heaven were opened,” 
deposited upon the surface of the earth’ (‘Re- 
searches in Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea’). 
On all these grounds we diseard the idea of a 
geographical universality, and adopt the now 
prevalent opinion that the deluge was partial, 
and limited to the region of man’s habitation, 
having been ‘brought in upon the world of the 
ungodly ’—the ae survivors of the judgment 
being Noah and his family, together with the 
animals of a small region preserved along with 
him in the ark, as ‘having been those connected 
more or less with man by domestication, and by 
other modes of subserviency to his present and 
future welfare’ (Pye Smith). : 
The era of the flood is the highest point in 
antiquity to which heathen chronology goes. 
Traditions of this awful visitation are found 
amongst all ancient nations; nor does this ac- 
knowledged fact at all militate against the theory 
of its limited or local character, inasmuch as the 
subsequent generations of mankind, springing 
from Noah and his family as their common an- 
cestors, would carry the memory of the over- 
whelming catastrophe along with them into all 
the countries of their dispersion. The Chaldeans, 
in the story of ‘ Xisuthrus;’ the Asiatic Greeks, in 
that of ‘Occyges;’ the Greeks of Europe, and the 
Romans, in that of ‘Deucalion;’ the Persians, the 
Egyptians (for the assertion of Bunsen and Lepsius, 
that the miereay pie monuments of Egypt contain 
no allusion to it, has been satisfactorily refuted by 
Osburn, ‘Mon. Hist.,’ pp. 239, 240); the Chinese 
and Hindoos in the far East; the Mexicans, 
Peruvians, Chilians, Red Indians, and Cubans in 
the extreme west; the Scandinavians and British 
Druids of the north; as well as the aboriginal 
natives of Polynesia in the South Seas—preserved 
traditionary legends of the deluge, coloured ac- 
cording to their respective conceptions, either 
oral and incorporated with the sacred names and 
rites of their mythology, or inscribed on their 
monuments of brick and stone,—all of these tradi- 
tions proving, by their general resemblance, that 
they proceeded from a common source, and re- 
pee it as a judgment from Heaven, inflicted 
for the unpardonable wickedness of men. Some 
of those traditions, particularly the Babylonian or 
Chaldean narrative of Berosus, closely approxi- 
mate, even in minutie, to the Biblical account. 
But, as Hardwick remarks, ‘the simplicity of the 
account in Genesis, the truthful and historic air 
of every part of it, its close coherence with all 
other facts of aaiaee as well- as with the 
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8 AND °God remembered Noah, and every living thing, and all the 
cattle that was with him in the ark: and God ® made a wind to pass over 

2 the earth, and the waters asswaged; the ‘fountains also of the deep and 
the windows of heaven were stopped, and the “rain from heaven was re- 

3 strained; and the waters returned from off the earth ! continually: and 
after the end of the hundred and fifty days the waters were abated. 

4 And the ark rested in the seventh month, on the seventeenth day of 


the waters, 
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Scripture theory of man and of the universe; the 
absence from it of those manifest depravations, 
which are only capable of being rectitied and 
made intelligible when brought into the light 
which it diffuses, give additional weight to the 
authority on which it is received by Christians (cf. 
Isa. liv. 9; Matt. xxiv. 37; 1 Pet. iii. 20; 2 Pet. 
ii. 5), and vindicate its claim to be regarded asa 
genuine copy of the old tradition, that descended, 
age by age, from Noah to all members of the sacred 
amily. 

CHAP, VIII. 1-14.— Asswacina or THE Wa- 
TERS. 1. God remembered Noah. The word re- 
member, besides describing an act of memory, 
is frequently used in Scripture to convey the 
accessory ideas of care and kindness in cases 
where, after a delay or suspension, there was a 
manifestation or a renewal of the Divine favour 
(cf. chs. xix, 29; xxx. 22; Luke i. 72). In the 
anthropomorphic style of this narrative God is 
represented as wholly occupied with the ‘strange 
work of judgment;’ but at length, when the 
inundation bad accomplished its mission, as tak- 
ing a careful interest in Noah and his companions 
in the ark, by providing, according to His pro- 
mise, for their deliverance from the deluge. 
every living thing .. . in the ark—a beautiful 
illustration of Matt. x. 29. made a wind to pass 
over. Though the Divine will could have dried up 
the liquid mass in an instant, the agency of a 
wind was: employed (Ps. civ. 4) probably a hot 
wind—the Samiel, which, by a process of evapor- 
ation, would again absorb one portion of the 
waters into the atmosphere, while the other 
would be gradually drained off by outlets beneath, 
as seems to be intimated by the words in »v, 3. 
“The rain from heaven” is not to be considered as 
an additional cause of the flood, hitherto omitted. 
It is merely stated in the style of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as exegetical of ‘‘the windows of 
heaven.” 3, returned... continually—lit., going 
and returning. The clause should be rendered, 
‘the waters continually subsided from off the earth; 
and at the end of the hundred and fifty days the 
waters were much abated.’ This translation 
removes the alleged contradiction between the 

resent senage and v, 24 of the preceding chapter. 

he geological explanation given by Hugh Miller, 
and considered by him coincident with the state- 
ment, ‘‘the waters returned from off the earth 
continually,” is, that by the upheaval of the land 
again, which would produce slopes and channels, 
at the end of a hundred and fifty days the waters 
which had flowed from the seas towards the 
central sunken region began to flow outwards, 
leaving the whole district in the state in which 
it has ever since remained. a 

4, seventh month—of the year (cf. ch. vii. 11)-- 
not of the flood, which lasted only five months, 
thirty days in a month. This computation, 
ain seems to have prevailed in Noah’s time, as 
the sacred narrative was probably derived from 
some Noachic document, is the same as the unin- 
tercalated solar year of the Egyptians; and its 
adoption here by Moses is remarkable, as the 
lunar year, consisting of twelve months, which 
began with the appearance of the new moon, and 


Noah sends 


varied in length, was the mode of reckoning used 
by the early Hebrews. rested—evidently indicat- 
ing a calm and gentle motion. on the seven- 
teenth day of the month. Dr. Harold Brown 
(Norrisian Lectures) lays stress on the remarkable 
coincidence, that the ark rested on the seventeenth 
day of the seventh month, being the very time on 
which Christ rose from the dead. upon the 
mountains of Ararat—or Armenia, as the word 
is rendered, 2 Ki. xix. 37; Isa. xxxvii. 38. The 
mountain which tradition points to as the one on 
which the ark rested is now called Ara Dagh— 
the finger mountain, which rises like an immense 
isolated cone out of the valley of the Araxes ; and 
though connected with a chain of mountains 
which extend in a north-westerly direction, these 
are not of an elevation sufficient to detract from 
the sublimity of this stupendous rock. It con- 
sists of two peake, the one of which is consider- 
ably higher than the other. The height of the 
greater Ararat has been variously estimated at 
17,750 or 17,323 feet above sea-level, and 14,300 feet 
above the plain. The lesser Ararat is 13,420, or, as 
it has been recently measured, 13,093 feet above the 
level of the sea. The summit of the highest peak 
is nearly level, and of a triangular shape, the 
base being ‘about 200 yards in length, and the 
perpendicular height from the base of the cone to 
the top is about 6,000 feet, covered with perpetual 
snow, which is as dry as powder. How a family 
of eight persons, with a motley group of the in- 
ferior animals, could safely descend from suth an 
Alpine mountain, the scaling of which, though 
often attempted, has been successfully performed 
only by avery few adventurous persons 1n modern 
times, is a problem of no easy solution, if the 
mountain was as see and precipitous in Noah’s 
time, The traditional Mount Araratis supported 
neither by evidence nor probability. But the 
narrative mentions, not the mountain, but the 
mountains of Ararat (Jer. xli. 27)—i.e., the high- 
land districts of Armenia, lying north of Mesopo- 
tamia and Assyria, and east ot Asia-Minor—viz., 
the Gordyzan or Kurdish chain of hills, which 
are of low elevation, and known in the present 
day by the name of Jebel Giodi or Judi. The 
Jewish Targumist, Jonathan, in his gloss on this 
passage, says that the ark rested on the moun- 
tains of Kurdon or Gordon, thus almost identify- 
ing Judi asthe resting-place. Most of the heathen 
writers quoted by Bochart (‘Geogr. Sacr.’) fix 
upon the same site. An ancient tradition bore 
that on its summit were to be seen the remains of 
the ark, which the pious Emperor Heraclius, in 
the third century, went tosee. Many remarkable 
circumstances, too, in the names of places, concur 
in pointing to this region as the spot of Noah’s 
landing from the ark, such as Baris or Barit, the 
Mountain of the Ship, and the city of Apamea, at 
the western extremity of the Gordyzan chain, 
where were found coins bearing a representation 
of the ark, with a raven anda dove, and on the 
reverse the name of Noe or No. Others, who 
éxtend the mountains of Ararat beyond the con- 
tines of Armenia, fix on the summit of Caucasus 
as the locale of Noah’s landing, founding their 
opinion chiefly on alg that the builders of 
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5 the month, upon the mountains of Ararat. And the waters ? decreased 
continually until the tenth month: in the tenth month, on the first day 
of the month, were the tops of the mountains seen. 

6 And it came to pass at the end of forty days, that Noah opened the 

7 ‘window of the ark which he had made: and he sent forth ‘a raven, 
which went forth * to and fro, until the waters were dried up from off the 

8 earth. Also he sent forth a dove from him, to see if the waters were 


Sorth a dove. 


B. C. 2349, 


2 were in 
going and 
decreasing. 

® ch. 6. 16. 

S1KL17.4 

8 in going 
forth and 
returning. 


Babel came to Shinar from the East (ch. xi. 2), 
But from the figure of the ark, which was not 
adapted for sailing, as well as fromthe tranquil 
character of the inundation, it is probable that 
that vessel had not drifted far from the a me 
abode of the patriarch, the influx of waters from 
the Persian Gulf carrying it in a northerly direc- 
tion, and therefore that the former opinion is the 
true one, 4, 5, tops of the mountains seen. As 
the latter of these verses has been said to con- 
tradict the former, the following translation may 
serve to reconcile them:—The waters had abated 
so much that ‘in,the seventh month, on the seven- 
teenth day of the month, the ark rested on (one 
of) the mountains of Ararat. And the waters 
were continually decreasing until the tenth month; 
and on the first day of the tenth month the tops 
of the mountains (é. e., the Armenian highlands) 
were visible.’ The entire duration of the deluge 
comprised, according to Lightfoot, a solar year. 
‘Forty-six days were occupied in storing the ark 
with provisions, and seven in receiving the inferior 
animals. The rains, which began to fall on the 
7th of the Hebrew month Marchesvan, continued 
forty days, and the waters were on the increase 
for one hundred and fifty days. The decrease com- 
menced on the first of Sivan, and continued one 
hundred and twenty days. Thus we trace the 
counsel of heaven, in allowing Noah time to reap 
the harvest before the rain, and in bringing him 
out of the ark at a season proper for following the 
waters with the seeds for the succeeding year’ 
(see on ch. vii. 11). It is highly probable that it 
was a solar, not a lunar year (see Delitzsch, ‘Com- 
mentary }: But there-are difficulties that oppose 
this conclusion (see Kalisch). 


6. at the end of forty days. He waited fort 
days, after the decrease of the waters, correspond- 
ing to the forty days during which the waters had 
increased. It is easy to imagine the ardent long- 
ing Noah and his family must have felt to enjoy 
again the sight of land, as well as breathe the 
fresh air; and it was perfectly consistent with 
faith and patience to make enquiries whether the 
earth was yet ready. opened the window—[He- 


brew, pon, a different word from that used in 


ch. vi. 16, and as it elsewhere denotes a narrow 
opening for the light (cf. Josh. ii. 15, 18, 21; 1 Ki. vi. 
14; Ezek. xl. 16; xli. 16, 26), it was probably aamali 
division or portion of the sky-light, that extended 
upon the roof along the whole length of the ark.]} 
7. sent forth a raven—lit., the raven. The article 
has here the force of ‘a certain, a particular 
raven (cf. ch. xxviii. 17; 1 Sam. xvii. 34; 1 Ki. 
xx. 36; Isa. vii. 14), It is a bold and adventurous 
bird, hardy, and unaffected by the coldest atmos- 
phere, delighting to wade in mire and to feed 
on the carcases of animals, which went forth 
to and fro—lit., went forth going and returning ; 
i.e, roving on the heights that had emerged 
from the waters, or perched on the external cover- 
ing of the ark, so that he was at no loss for a 
resting-place, and his voracious este would 
find plenty of carrion floating on the slimy hill- 
sides on which, after so long an abstinence, he 
would greedily prey. 8 Also he sent forth a 


Noah goeth yorth 


13 


forth out of the ark. 


dove. Disappointed with the raven, Noah made 
choice of a bird on whose docile nature and char- 
acteristic habits he reasonably founded a strong 
hope of obtaining the longed-for intelligence; for 
the dove is not only capable of continuing long on 
the wing and flying far, but, however extensive its 
range of flight, it is naturally disposed to return 
to the place of its abode; it flies low, and it does 
not plant its foot except on clean and dry places. 
In looking for animals to serve his purpose, Noah 
would. naturally think of those which possessed 
the power of ramely, passing over an extensive 
country; and in the selection of the raven and the 
dove, he would be guided by his knowledge of the 
habits of each. from him. The LXX. render 
this, ‘after him’—i. ¢., theraven. But the Hebrew 
idiom requires that we should consider the dove as 
*sent from Noah himself ;’ and although it is not 
expressly stated how long a time he allowed to 
elapse, it may be inferred (v. 10) that it was after 
an interval of seven days. to see if the waters 
were abated from off the face of the ground—i. ¢, 
the plains, the low country, which the instinct of 
the dove would lead her to seek. 9. pulled her 
... intothe ark. It is not said that he did so to 
the raven. 10. again he sent forth the dove. 
Her flight, judging by the time she continued 
abroad, was pursued to a great distance; for she 
returned ‘in the evening ;” and if a number of 
trees had appeared above the water, it was natural 
for her to repair to the olive plantation, where, a8 
travellers inform us, doves in the East prefer to 
perch and to feed, above all others. The olive is 
a pale evergreen, which, Jike other evergreens, 
changes and renews its foliage every season, the 
young leaves displacing the old. It attains a 
moderate height, seldom exceeding thirty feet, 
and will not grow on high latitudes, ‘It seems, 
says Perowne (Smith’s * Dictionary’), ‘to have the 
power of living under water, according to Theo- 
phrastus and Pliny, who mention olive trees in 
the Red Sea. "The olive grows in Armenia, but 
only in the valleys on the south side of Ararat, 
not on the slopes of the mountains. It will not 
flourish at an elevation olay even the mulberry, 
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9 abated from off the face of the ground; 
the sole of her foot, and she returned unto him into the ark, for the 
waters were on the face of the whole earth; then he 

10 and took her, and ‘ pulled her in unto him into the ar 
yet other seven days; and again he sent forth the dove out of the ark; 
11 and the dove came in to him in the evening; and, lo, in her mouth eas 
an * olive leaf pluckt off: so Noah knew that the waters were abated from 
12 off the earth. And he stayed yet other seven days; and sent forth the] 
dove; which returned not again unto him any more. 

And it came to pass in the six hundreth and first year, in the first month, 
the first day of the month, the waters were dried up from off the earth: 
and Noah removed the covering of the ark, and looked, and, behold, the 
14 face of the ground was dry. And in the second month, on the seven and 

twentieth day of the month, was the earth dried. 

15, 16 And God ‘spake unto Noah, saying, ’Go forth of the ark, thou, and 

17 thy wife, and thy sons, and thy sons’ wives with thee. 
thee every living thing that zs with thee, of all flesh, both of fowl, and of 
cattle, and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth; that 
they may breed abundantly in the earth, and “be fruitful, and multiply 

18 upon the earth. And Noah went forth, and his sons, and his wife, and 

19 his sons’ wives with him: every beast, every creeping thing, and every 
fowl, and whatsoever creepeth upon the earth, after their >kinds, went 


out of the ark. 
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Bring forth with 


walnut, and apricot are found.’ ‘The tree, then, 
from which the dove plucked the leaf must have 
stood in the plains, or on some low declivity, and 
consequently been amongst the latest vegetation 
uncovered by the decreasing waters. Though im- 
mersed for a whole year, it must have flourished, 
shed its old leaves, and renewed its leafy growth ; 
for the leaf plucked off by the dove was [970] a 


sprout of fresh foliage (cf. Ezek. xvii. 9). ‘The 
olive tree, from the effect of its oil in supplying, 
relaxing, and proyenine or mitigating pain, seems 
to have been adopted from the earliest period as 
an emblem of the pepiep yey of the Divine nature 
and particularly after the fall, to have represented 
the goodness and placability of God through Christ, 
and of the blessed influences of the Holy Spirit in 
mollifying and healing our disordered nature, and 
in destroying or expelling from it the poison of 
the old (spiritual) serpent, even as olive oil does 
that of the natural serpent. Hence we see a pe- 
culiar propriety in the olive-leaf or branch bein 

chosen by divine Providence as a sign to Noah o 

the abatement of the deluge’ (Carpenter’s ‘Scripture 
Natural History’). 12. he... sent forth the dove; 
which returned not ...any more. In these 
results we perceive a wisdom and a prudence far 
superior to the inspiration of iustinct—we discern 
the agency of God guiding all the movements of 
this bird for the instruction of Noah, and reviving 
the hopes of his household. other seven days— 
a ae presumptive proof that Noah observed 
the Sabbath during his residence in the ark. 

13, 14 Noah removed the covering—probably 
only as much of it as would afford him a pros- 
pect of the earth around. Yet for about two 
months he never stirred from his appointed abode 
till he had received the express permission of 
God. We should watch the leading of Providence 
to direct us in every step of the journey of life. 

15-22, DEPARTURE FROM THE ARK. 16. And 
God spake...16. Goforth. They went forth in 
the most orderly manner—the human inmates 
first, then each species “after their kinds ;” lit., 
according to their families, implying that as they 
had gone into the ark in pairs, s0 they went out 


God blesseth Noah 


20 And Noah builded an altar unto the Lorp; and took of every ‘clean 


imagination of man’s 
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and his sons. 


B.C. 2348. 
beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar, | + Lev. 1. 

21 And the Lorp oan a sweet savour; and the Lorp said in his heart, | ° Seve" of 
I will not again “curse the ground any more for man’s sake; 7 for the | misa ss. 9. 

heart is evil from his youth; neither will I again | 7 or. though. 

22 smite any more every thing living, as I have done. *While the earth |* fs7tul 
remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and | the earth. 
CHAP. 9. 


winter, and day and night shall not cease. 


9 AND °God blessed 


by couples also—an arrangement which evidently 
proceeded from miraculous influence. | 

20, Noah builded an altar—lit., ‘a high place :’ 

robably a mound of earth or of unhewn stones 
Exod. xx. 24, 25; Josh. viii. 31), on which a 
sacrifice was offered, This is the first notice of 
an altar in Scripture; and itis noticed particu- 
larly because the Paradisiacal place of worship 
(ch. iv. 3, 16) had probably been removed by 
the flood. There is something exceedingly beau- 
tiful and interesting to know that the first care 
of this devout patriarch was to return thanks 
for the signal instance of mercy and goodness 
which he and his family had experienced. took 
of every clean beast, and... fowl—for so 
unparalleled a deliverance, a special acknowledg- 


ment was due. [2, holocaust, the victim 
being wholly consumed.] The primitive meaning 
of the word is ascent, referring either to the sacri- 
fices being carried up to the altar, or to the smoke 
ascending to heaven. In patriarchal times the 
head of a family acted as priest ; and as this solemn 
act of devotion on the part of Noah for himself 
and his small household was designed to be a full 
expression of his religious feelings—an acknow- 
1 ent of demerit and profession of repentance, 
faith in the great propiation, and thanksgiving 
for temporal as well as spiritual mercies—every 
kind of animal was included in the sacrificial 
offering that was required to give completeness to 
theritual design. 1e sacrifice was both expiatory 
and Eucharistic. It is observable that the sac- 
ritice was offered not to God (Elohim), the Creator 
and Judge, but to the Lord (Jehovah), the God of 
ce, who, by the instructions given to Noah, had 
imself provided the materials (see on ch. vii. 
1-5). 21, the Lord smelled a sweet savour. The 
sacrifice offered by a righteous man like Noah, in 
faith, was acceptable as the most fragrant incense, 
(cf. Exod, xxix. 18; Lev. i. 9, 13, 17; ii. 9; iii. 5, 
&c.) Paul (Eph. v. 2) has applied this strong 
Oriental figure to describe the acceptable nature 
of the sacritice of Christ, and thereby led us to 
see in Noah and his preservation in the ark a 
type of Christ and the salvation which is only to 
be obtained in the Gospel Church. Lord said in 
his heart—same as, ‘‘ I have sworn that the waters 
of Noah should no more go over the earth” (Isa. liv. 
9). The words express the Divine determination 
or secret decree before it was revealed to Noah, 
as it was on this occasion. for the imagination 
of man’s heart is evi. The Hebrew term, “for,” 
is rendered ‘though,’ in the margin of our Bibles 
(Exod. xiii. 19; Josh. xvii. 18); and it is usually 
considered an improvement in the translation. 
But a very good sense is conveyed by the word as 
it stands in the authorized version, which inti- 
mates clearly that, considering man’s proneness 
to corruption and sin ‘from his youth up’—i. e., 
the hereditary and inherent evil of his nature— 
God would exercise forbearance towards him; and 
instead of destroying the world again on his 
account, place it under an established economy of 
grace, which would uate @ continuance of fruit- 


‘and night 


oah and his sons, and said unto them, Be fruitful, | ¢ ch. 1. 2. 


ful seasons, filling all classes with food and glad- 
ness, ‘‘For” as theimagination of man is habituall 
evil, instead of inflicting another destructive flood, 
I shall spare them, to enjoy the blessings of grace 
througha Saviour. 22. While the earth remaineth. 
The year is here divided into six seasons, founded 
on an experience of the uniform course of nature 
in Eastern countries. The same arrangement, 
though not noticed in sacred Scripture, was 
afterwards adoptcd by the Jews, as appears by 
a passage quoted fiom an old Rabbinical work <3 
Lightfoot (‘ Hore Hebraice’): ‘ Half of the month 
Tisri (September), all Marchesvin, and half of 
Kisléf, are seed-time; half of Kisléf, all Téebét, 
avd half of Shebath are winter; the latter half of 
Shebath, all Adar, and half of Nisdu are cold; the 
latter half of Nisan, all Ijar, and half of Sivan 
are harvest; half of Sivan, all Tammuz, and half 
of Ab are summer ; half of Ab, all Elul, and half 
of Tisri are heat.’ Other Oriental people also 
reckon six seasons, as the Hindoos, the Arabians, 
and the inhabitants of the neighbouring regions. 
From this it appears, that although during the 
incessant rains of the deluge an almost total 
darkness prevailed, the distinction between ‘‘ day 
> would be restored, and the character 
and succession of the seasons continue the same 
before as after that dispensation. The ardent 
faith and devout feelings of Noah,‘which ascended 
to heaven with the smoke of his sacrifice, were 
highly acceptable to the Divine object of his 
worship ; and his ie offering, by which the 
earth was purified and consecrated as man’s abode, 
was the occasion of the promise being made, that 
so long as the present economy of Providence 
subsists in the world, the course of nature shall 
not again be arrested, nor human life be univer- 
sally destroyed. ‘The old curse,’ says Sherlock 
(‘Use and Intent of Prophecy’), ‘was fully exe- 
cuted and accomplished in the flood. In conse- 
quence of which discharge from the curse, a new 
blessing is immediately pronounced upon the 
earth.’ 

CHAP. IX. 1-7.—Covenanr. 

1. And God blessed Noah and his sons. In 
the now expurgated world Noah sustained the 
character and held the position of a second repre- 
sentative father of the human race. As the 
economy of Providence was henceforth to be 
developed on a different plan from that of the 
antediluvian world, another covenant was made 
for the preservation of man in the new order of 
things. A new charter of privileges was given to 
him, embodied in a brief and simple but majestic 
code of fundamental laws, for the authoritative 
paidance of all future generations ; and this legis- 
ative enactment is most appropriately represented 
as proceeding from (Elohim) God, the supreme 
tuler. Here is republished the law of nature that 
was announced to Adam, consisting, as it originally 
did, of several Pe Be fruitful, &c. The first 
pat relates to the transmision of life, the original 
lessing being re-announced in the very same 
words in which it had been promised at first. 2, 
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2 and multiply, and replenish the earth. And °the fear of you and the 


murder forbidden. 
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dread of you shall be upon every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl | > Hos. 2 18. 


of the air, upon all that moveth wpon the earth, and upon all the fishes 
3 of the sea; into your hand are they delivered. Every movin thing that 
liveth shall be “meat for you; even as the green herb ay 
4 all things. But flesh with “the life thereof, which zs the blood thereof, 
And surely your blood of your lives will I require; at 
the hand of ‘every beast will I require it, and at the hand of ‘man: 
6 the hand of every man’s ” brother will I require the life of man. 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed: for in the ‘image 


5 shall ye not eat. 
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And the fear of youand the dreadofyou. The 
second re-establishes man’s dominion over the 
inferior animals. It was now founded, not as at 
first, in love and kindness, but in terror, This 
dread of man prevails among all the stronger as 
well as the weaker members of the animal tribes, 
and pots away from his haunts all but those 
employed in bis service. It is partly the result of 
his reason and superior intelligence (for know- 
ledge is power). ut there isa natural sense of 
lread impressed on all classes of the lower crea- 
tion, which is greatly increased by the fears 
inspired by the steadfast piercing glance of man’s 
eye, and the peculiar accents of his voice. No 
sound, however loud, when produced by a cannon 
or a fowling piece, carries the same amount of 
terror amongst wild beasts and wild birds as the 
human voice. Even in the thickest jungles the 
lion and the tiger will often skulk away if they 
hear him speak. This dominion, as. granted 
anew to Noah, though expressed in stronger terms 
than to Adam, probably to inspire him and his 
family with confidence to spread over the earth, 
was restored only in the imperfect Cegree in 
which it was possessed after the fall, when, 
through his own fierce passions and cruel tyranny, 
man’s supremacy over the inferior creation was 
much impaired. Still it continues great. But 
the coercive rule which he now exercises, and 
which is often successfully resisted, is not to be 
confounded with that benign and complete domi- 
nion which was his original prerogative, and 
which, having been conferred on Christ (Ps. viii. 
3.1 Cor. xv. 27; Eph. i. 22; Heb. ii. 7, 8), will 

in due time be the imparted privilege of His 
people in the restored condition of humanity. 3. 
Every moving thing . . , meat for you. The 
third part concerns the means of sustaining life: 
man was for the first time, it would seem, allowed 
the free and unrestricted use of animal food. It 
has been stated in a previous part of the com- 
mentary (see on ch, i. 29-31, pp. 9-22) that, in all 
likelihood, this was not the first grant of animal 
food, and that power to use it might be included 
in the general declaration made to Adam (ch. 1. 
28); for it is difficult to conceive what could be 
the practical benefit to man of being invested 
with power “‘over the tish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air,” except that he was warranted to 
take them as means of sustenance. At all events, 
Various considerations create a presumption that 
portions of the beasts offered in sacrifice were 
eaten ; but as these were confined only to a few 
classes, which were considered ‘clean,’ prejudices 
must in the course of time have been entertained 
by religious people, like Noah and his family, 
against all other animals, as ‘common’ or ‘un- 
clean,’ for food as well as for sacrifice. Here, 
then, an explicit declaration was made, that 
“every creature of God is good” (1 Tim. iv. 4). 


every moving thing [#72 }-73], a word of extensive 
signification, pointing, net with scientific precision 


to any particular class, but used once for aquatic 
animals (Ps. civ. mee commonly for reptiles and 
the smaller mammals (see on chs. i. 26; vi. 20), 
and here for all inferior creatures. The use of 
this indefinite word, conjoined with a reference to 
“the green herb,” was evidently designed to show 
in an emphatic manner the universality of the 
grant. But it is accompanied with a special re- 
striction which deserves to be well observed. 4, 
But flesh ... the blood. The intention of this 
prohibition was to prevent those excesses of can- 
nibal ferocity, in eating flesh of living animals, to 
which men in the earlier ages of the world were 
liable, which is still practised in Abyssinia, as 
well as in driuking blood, which was frequently 
done by the heathen. The reason ei Pe “the 
blood is the life thereof,” embodies a fact which 
ranks amongst the most remarkable discoveries 
of modern science, that the blood is the circu- 
lating privciple of life, and therefore, being sacred 
to Him who is the giver of life, must be carefully 
pear out of every animal used for human 
ood. This injunction was re-enacted by the 
Mosaic law, which forbade the eating of blood 
(Lev. iii. 17; vii. 20; xix. 25; Deut. xii 16), and 
recommended the blood of the sacritices to be 
sprinkled on the altar (Lev. xvii. 11; Deut. xii. 
23). The interdict applied to strangers as well as 
Israelites; and it was enforced also amongst the 
primitive Christians (Acts xv. 20, 29; xxi. 25). 
5. surely your blood of your lives will I require. 
‘Your blood of your lives,” lit., ‘ for your lives ’— 
for their advantage, for the preservation and 
security of your lives (cf. Deut. iv. 15; Josh. xxiii, 
11, where the Hebrew word is used with the same 
construction), ‘will I require,” Hebrew [w773, 


with the preposition ]], will punish bloodshed, 


avenge murder (cf. Ps. ix. 12). at the hand of 
every beast—rather, of every living creature (cf. 
Exod. xxi. 28, 29). at the hand of every man’s 
brother—lit., of man his brother; the brother of 
the murdered, i.e., fellow-man. The import of 
the passage obviously is, that the Supreme Ruler, 
setting a high value-upon human life, will con- 
stantly and vigorously exact a penalty for wilful 
murders; and that penalty is, blood for blood, life 
for life;—not, indeed, by an immediate stroke of 
Almighty vengeance, but by the delegation of His 
power to men in authority, who are “ ministers of 

od for good.” ‘The fourth part establishes a new 
power for protecting life—the institution of the civil 
magistrate (Rom. xiii 4), armed with public and 
official authority to repress the commission of vio- 
lence and crime. Such a power had not previously 
existed in patriarchal society. 6. Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood. ‘The Hebrew verb denotes not-to 
commit homicide, but to kill from eat Heglt 
or malice (cf. xxxvii. 22 ; Ezek. xiv. 19). Theverb 
being in the participial form, is to be taken in the 
widest sevse, as denoting every murderer of what- 
ever condition. by man shall his blood be shed. 
‘“* By man” is emphatic, and therefore is placed.in 


The rainbow a pledge 


forth abundantly in the earth, and multiply therein. 


cattle, and of every beast of the earth with 
11 the ark, to every beast of the earth. And 


12 


14 a covenant between me and the earth. 


GENESIS IX. of God's covenant. 

7 of God made he man. And you, be ye fruitful, and multiply; bring aoe 
Cc . 

8,9 And God spake unto Noah, and to his sons with him, saying, And I,| $207 

behold, I establish my covenant with you, and with your seed after you;| I». 54. 9, 10. 

10 And with “every living creature that 7s with you, of the fowl, of the| Jer. s.s4 
ou; from all that go out of | 5 o. o. 

[will establish my covenant} Rom.1.2. 

with you; neither shall all flesh be cut off any more by the waters of a |* aan 
flood; neither shall there any more be a ‘ flood to destroy the earth. aie as 

And God said, This zs the ™ token of the covenant which Imake between | a, 

me and you and every living creature that cs with you, for perpetual pane 

13 generations: I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of | pov. 'r 
And it shall come to pass, when | « xx. 2. 12. 

I bring a cloud over the earth, that the bow shall be seen in the cloud: | Lev. 26. 4% 

15 And I will "remember my covenant, which zs between me and youand| 1. 
every living creature of a'l flesh; °and the waters shall no more become | iss. 54.9. 


the beginning of the clause. The LXX. and the 
Vulgate omit this word entirely. An attempt 
has been made, by a learned writer against capital 
punishment, to translate the Lege ‘whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood among men, his blood shall 
be shed,’ thus considering the words as containing 
not a command, but a warning—a denunciation 
against the taking away of human life (1 Thess. 
iv. 6), But our translators have properly rendered 
the Hebrew preposition by—all the best versions 
render it in the same way; and the most eminent 
scholars consider it as used here to denote the 
agent by whom the blood is shed, and the autho- 
rity to take the life of the murderer is given by 
God to those, whether patriarchal or regal persons, 
who possess the character of public or recognized 
magistrates. That this Jaw was designed to be 
universal, is evident from the reason annexed, 
which is applicable to all ages and parts of the 
world., for in the image of God made he man. 
The human nature reflects the Divine image— 
ruthlessly to mutilate or destroy that image, as 
a murderer in effect does, is to commit a daring 
outrage on the majesty of the Creator. It is true, 
that in a moral and spiritual point of view, that 
image has been injured by the fall; but it is not 
lost. Atleast, what theologians call the natural 
image of God, consisting of reason and intelli- 
gence, remains in man still, else what is the use 
of subjnining it here as the ground of the preced- 
ing command? (cf. Jas. iii. 95 In this view a high 
value is attached to the life of every man, even 
the poorest and humblest, and an awful crimin- 
ality is involved in the destruction of it. 7. And 
you, be ye fruitfui, and multiply. The Noachide 
were the 8 by which the world was to be re- 
peopled. ~ aey, were about to enter on 4 new 
career in the history of human progress; and 
there can be little doubt that, warned by the very 
terrible effects of unrestrained sensuality and 
violence, the early post-diluvians would be distin- 
guished generally as a pious and virtuous, conse- 
quently a vigorous anda prolific race. Accordingly, 
considering the long life of the ancients who liv 

within 300 years after the flood—i. e., till the time 
of Abraham—according to the Hebrew chronology, 
and consequently their co-existence with those that 
descended from them, it may be concluded that, 
without the help of a miraculous fertility, man- 
kind, descended from 
and their wives, might, in that period, arise toa 
stupendous multitude by that arithmetical pro- 
gression that would be found in their generations. 


9. I, behold, I establish ms covenant [rma opp] 


Noah and his three sons | J, 


—set up or make a ‘‘covenant”—i.¢., a solemn 
promise of as binding a nature as acovenant. In 
ch. viii. 20 the secret decree of God was indicated, 
Here is an open announcement of it to Noah and 
his family: 10. And with every living creature, 
&c. Weare taught in Scripture that the meanest 
of God’s creatures are ever the objects of His 
watchful providence, and that not even a sparrow 
can fall to the ground without our heavenly 
Father. So far is this merciful regard of the 
lower animals carried, that in the covenant with 
Noah they are specially mentioned. This pas- 
sage, and others of a similar import, open new 


views of the Divine government undiscover- 
able by reason (Ps. cxiii, 4, 6). Such con- 
siderations may hurt the pride of man; but 


no one who believes the Bible to be a true 
revelation of the will of God can reflect on the 
fact without acquiring higher views of the duties 
of that relation in which he stands to the lower 
avimals, arid being inspired with the benevolence 
which is thus vidal diffused over the creation. 
11. neither shall flesh be cut off any more 
by the waters of a flood. Josephus, who says that 
Noah Sar Er his offering with an earnest 
prayer that God, having destroyed all the wicked, 
would deal mercifully to the small remnant who 
were vise and not expose them to the visita- 
tion of another deluge, represents the words in 
this verse as an answer to that prayer, assurin 
the pious patriarch that the course of nature wou 
be allowed to go on in the same peaceful order 
as ren and that if extraordinary showers of 
rain should at any time fall, they would not be a 
judicial infliction on mankind. 

13. I do set my bow in the cloud [rnjj—I 


appoint, or constitute, as the word is used else- 
where (Num, xiv. 4; 1 Sam. xii 13; 1 Ki. ii. 35). 
The rainbow, being the natural effect of the refrac- 
tion and retlection of the sun’s rays falling upon 
drops of water, must have been a phenomenon 
familiar to the minds of Noah and his antediluvian 
contemporaries; but it now for the first time had 
a symbolic signification attached to it, which must 
have rendered its appearance exceedingly welcome 
to the first ages after the flood. It was not the 
covenant itself, but only the token of that cove- 
nant; and just as the baptismal application of 
water, and the use of bread and wine in the 
ord’s Supper, both of which were adopted from 
existing usages, were constituted the symbols of 
spiritual blessings, so the rainbow was now con- 
secrated by God to be the sign and seal of that 
covenant by which He pledged Himself that the 


Noah planteth 


18 


20 


22 within his tent. 


water ‘should not be any more a flood to destroy 
the earth,’ and that upon the sight of it ‘He 
would remember His covenant.’ No external 
sign could have been chosen for this purpose more 
suitable, from its natural properties, than the rain- 
bow ; for its elevated position renders it visible to 
all; and it never appears but when there is a 
gentle rain with the sun shining—which kind of 
rain is never known to do any harm, but much 
good. Moreover, ‘its rundle or part which 
should look toward the object aimed at, is always 
from the earth, showing thereby that it does not 
aim at men. And it has no string, which shows 
that the master will not shoot; so that a bow un- 
bent, or without a string, is a proper symbol of 
peace and friendship.’ In fine, its appointment as 
a@ sign seems to intimate that, as the rainbow is a 
necessary effect of sunshine in rain, and must con- 
tinue such as long as the sun and atmosphere 
endure, so surely shall this earth be preserved 
from destruction by water; and its preservation 
shall be as necessary an effect of God’s promise as 
the rainbow is of the shining of the’sun ina shower 
of rain. 

18. the sonsof Noah ... were Shem, and Ham, 
and Japheth (see on v, 32): and Ham (is) the father 
of Canaan. The only conceivable reason why this 
fourth son of Ham is mentioned here in so particu- 
lar a manner, was to show the Hebrews, for whose 
instruction, in the first instance, this history 
was written, that the race who were in possession 
of the land on which they were about to enter as 
their promised inheritance, had been accursed from 
the days of their father. 19. These are the three 
sons of Noah. It is here expressly affirmed that 
the whole population of the world, in all subse- 
quent ages, radiated from one centre, sprang from 
one family, the members of which were the only 
survivors of the pre-Noachidz, who to a man were 
destroyed by the flood. and of (from) them was 
the whole earth overspread—iit., dispersed itself. 
The “earth” here means the inhabitants. of the 
earth (cf. chs. x. 25; xi. 1). , p 

20. And Noah began to be an husbandman—lit.. 
And Noah began a man of the ground. It is not 
implied in this phraseology that he was the first 
cultivator of the soil; for Cain had eng ged in 
agricultural pursuits long before him (ch. iv. 2). 
Moreover, the fact of his being a tiller of the 

round is not stated in the form of a distinct and 
independent proposition, but is mentioned merely 
as introductory to what follows, with which it is 
go closely counected that the two clauses of the 
verse may be combined in one sentence thus: ‘in 
the course of his field operations he commenced 
planting a vineyard.’ The leans of the Gordyzan 
range, or Jebel Judi, are well adapted for the 
rearing of the vine, which is still much cultivated 
amongst the i frequently abused 
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16 a flood to destroy all flesh. And the bow shall be in the cloud; and I 
will look upon it, that I may remember the ” everlasting covenant between 
17 God and every living creature of all flesh that 2s upon the earth. And 
God said unto Noah, ‘his 7s the token of the covenant, which I have 

established between me and all flesh that 7s upon the earth. 
And the sons of Noah, that went forth of the ark, were Shem, and Ham, |, 
19 and Japheth: and Ham 7s the £ father of } Canaan. 
sons of Noah: and" of them was the whole earth overspread. 
And Noah began ¢o be an *husbandman, and he planted a vineyard: 

21 and he drank of the wine, and ‘was drunken; ate 

And Ham, the father of Canaan, saw the nakedness of 
23 his father, and told his two brethren without. 
took a garment, and laid i¢ upon both their shoulders, and went backward, 


a@ vineyard. 


B. C. 2348. 


P ch. 17. 13, 
19. 
2 Sam. 23.5, 
Ps. 89, 3, 4. 
Tsa.54. & 


2 ch. 10. 6, 
1 Chenaan, 
ch. 10. 32. 
* ch. 3. 19. 
¢ ch. 19, 32, 
36. 
Pro. 20, 1. 
Eph. 5. 18, 
% Ex. 20. 12, 
Gal. 6. 1. 


also by too free indulgence amid the festivities of 
the vintage season. 21, And he drank of the wine, 
and was drunken. This unhappy incident has 
been viewed _in two ways: 1. As the result of 
ignorance, Vines were grown in the antediluvian 
world, as may be inferred from Matt. xxiv. 38. 
But Noah, it is alleged, having been hitherto 
accustomed to express the juice a ec from the 
grape, and to use it in that form as a delicious and 
wholesome beverage, like the mpenen ata in vine- 
rowing countries at the present day, did, probably 
rom a superabundance of the liquor, reserve a 
portion of it for another occasion, when, drinking 
it off as water or milk, he was overpowered. by its 
potent influence. But the sacred narrative says 
nothing either of wine-making being a novelty, or 
of Noah’s becoming asbpnted the first time of bis 
tasting it. 2 As asin. If the conjecture is well 
founded, that Noah had in earlier years been 
inured to the culture of the ground, and familiar 
with the vine, it is scarcely possible that he could 
have been a stranger to the natural property of 
the grape-juice to ferment when kept for a time in 
a vessel; and therefore the amiable zeal evinced 
by some writers to remove this great blot from 
the character of so eminently pious a man, -by 
attributing his intoxication to inadvertency or the 
weakness of age, must be considered as entirely 
misdirected. At the same time there is no reason 
to ieaag ios there was any euing SDETCACb Rs to a 
debauch or criminal excess. The Hebrew word 
“‘drank” is used in reference to Joseph’s enter- 
tainment of his brethren, who, though they drank 
and were merry, certainly would not exceed the 
limits of propriety in presence of the unknown 
governor of Egypt (ch. xliii. 34). Like them, Noah 
might drink freely, plentifully, till, through the 
influence of a warm climate, he fell asleep; and 
the loose form of the Oriental dress might, by a 
slight derangement, occasion the exposure of his 
erson. The historian records the incident con- 
ormably to his usual manner, without either cen- 
sure or apology; but the latter view we have 
iven seems to be the correct one, ‘They,’ says 
uther, ‘who would defend the patriarch in this, 
wantonly reject the consolation which the Holy 
Ghost deemed necessary to the Church—the con- 
solation that even the greatest saints may at times 
stumble and fall.’ was uncovered within his 
tent, This incident could scarcely have happened 
till about eighteen or twenty years after the tlood; 
for Canaan, who probably discovered the disordere 
condition of Noah, and whose conduct in exposing 
it seems to have been more offensive than that 
even of his father, was not born for some years 
after the deluge. 23, Shem and Japheth took a 
garment. The Hebrew verb “took” being in the 
singular, intimates that the impulse to this act of 
respect to their common father originated with 


These are the three 


he was uncovered 


And “Shem and Japheth 


Noah curseth Canaan 
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and blesseth Shem. 


and covered the nakedness of their father; and their faces were backward, 


B. C. 2347, 


24 and they saw not their father’s nakedness. And Noah awoke from his | * Deut..16. 


25 wine, and knew what his younger son had done unto him. And he said, 
* Cursed be Canaan; a servant of ” servants shall he be unto his brethren. 
26 And he said, Blessed be the Lorp God of Shem; and Canaan shall be ” his 


“ Josh. 9. 23. 
1 Ki 9. 2. 

2 or, servaut 
to them. 


Shem, whose pious mind recognized in Noah 
not ovly a parent, but a king and a priest, 
while Japheth merely acted upon his suggestion. 
[rbnea, the garment or outcr mantle, which was 
also used for wrapping the person at night] pieee. 
xxii. 26; Deut. xxii. 17). The characters of these 
two brothers, as manifested by their conduct in 
this transaction, stand in favourable coutrast to 
that of Ham, whose want of filial reverence and 
indecent levity indicate his strong assimilation to 
the gross propensities and habits of the ante- 
diluvian race with which he had allied himself 
by marriage (see ch. iv. 22). 24. and knew what 
his younger son had done unto him [Hebrew, 
}0P7]the little, small (son). Jewish writers take 


this expression to mean grandson; and to their 
view Bishop Patrick inclines, on the ground that 
it does not seem pertinent to the course of the 
narrative to mention the order of birth, but very 
proper if Canaan is pointed at to distinguish him 
from the rest. Modern scholars, for the most 
part, consider the term applied to Ham, whose 
position, however, in his father’s family is not 
easily defined. The Hebrew word above quoted, 
when used in reference to age, signifies younger. 
25. And he said—apparently on awaking and 
learning what had happened. If we assume a 
connection of cause and effect between Ham’s 
offence and the malediction which followed, 
Noah’s ‘words were a natural outburst of holy 
indignation against Ham’s impiety and_ brutal 
heartlessness ; and the imprecation invoked on 
his youngest son was a just retribution, as Hof- 
mann and Drechsler, quoted by Delitzsch, call it, 
far the outrage which the youngest son had done 
to his father. On this principle of interpretation, 
the other parts of Noah’s effusion, which were 
addressed to his two dutiful sons, must be con- 
sidered in the same light, as an expression of his 


earnest wishes that the filial piety of both might. 


be equally rewarded. But this is a most inade- 
quate view of the passage. Though the verbs are 
iu the optative, not the future tense, they involved 
an oracular announcement of the destinies of 
Noah’s sons ; and though itis not expressly said, 
they were predictive. The analogy of sacred his- 
tory leads us to suppose that the address was not 
uttered at the time of the wine-taking. The 
Hebrew copulative conjunction and does not 
always indicate immediate sequence, but, on ‘the 
contrary, is used to connect sentences, which 
record events separated from each other in point 
of time (see ch. 1. 2). It is probable that there is 
a long interval included between vv, 24 and 25, 
aud that the following utterances, like those of 
Isaac and Jacob, addressed to their sons (chs. 
XXvii. 27-40; xlix.), were not spoken till near the 
close of Noah’s life, when the prophetic spirit came 
upon him. This presumption is strengthened by 
the record of his death immediately after. There 
was a sacramental importance attached to the last 
speeches of the patriarchal priests, which, though 
commonly called a blessing, sometimes expressed a 
severe judgment: on the conduct of the sons ich. 
xlix. 3-7) ; ‘and this of Noah’s contained not only a 
benediction, but a denunciation. Actuated on 
these occasions by a supernatural impulse, they 
gave expression to a |i thoughts in the 


mashal or parallelistic metre (Num. xxiii. 7, 18; 
Ps. xlix. 4; lxxviii. 2) which was appropriate 
to prophecy; and in like manver this of Noah 
bears the form of a rhythmical poem in three 
stanzas— 


Cursed be Canaan, 

A servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren, 
Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Shem, 

And Canaan shall be his servant. 

God shall enlarge Japheth, 

And he shall dwellin the tents of Shem, 

And Canaan shall be his servant. 


The Arabic version has in the first line, ‘Cursed 
be Ham, the father of Canaan:’ a reading which 
seems, in the opinion of some commentators, to be 
required by the rhythm, no less than the tenor of 
the context; but which is‘not eae vee iy esa 
cient MS. authority. ‘‘Canaan,” derived from a 
Hebrew verb, to humble oneself, to submit, is a 
name expressing the depressed condition of the 
bearer. [722, a servant]. This word occurs here 
for the first time, and, according to early usage, 
signified labour, service of any kind; but not that 
specific servitude which was afterwards called- by 
the name of slavery: as employed by Noah, it 
meant inferiority, subjection; and the strong 
idiomatic expression ‘‘servant of servants,” a 
Hebrew superlative, described a state of the 
most abject degradation. There is no evidence 
that the doom was inflicted personally on Canaan 
but, as in similar cases, fulfilled in the national 
subjection of his posterity (cf. chs. xxvii. 29, 37, 
40; xxv. 23; xiv. 4). And accordingly this male- 
diction took effect in the moral degradation of the 
Canaanites, expulsion from the land of Canaan, 
and in the reduction to the most abject servitude 
of the few who were exempted from destruction 
by the Israelites (Josh. ix. 23). The observant 
mind of Noah saw in Ham, and in his youngest 
son, who bore a close resemblance to him, those 
mental characteristics which would impress their 
stamp upon his posterity: he discerned in those 
feelings of filial disrespect and indecent levity 
which had been developed in his outrage upon his 
venerable father the germ of their national char- 
acter already matured in his prophetic view. In 
short, the libertinism of the father is regarded as 
the type of the intellectual and moral character of 
his descendants; and thus connected: by links of 
national depravity and debasement, they are 
viewed as one. In those early times the spiritual 
and moral relation subsisting between father and 
son possessed a direct and permanent influence, 
which was not interrupted or destroyed by any of 
those obstacles which the artificial state of society 
in modern times raises. Amongst the patriarchs, 
it has been well said, ‘ individuality is almost lost 
in the stereotyped nationality, and thus the nation 
formed a persona moralis’ ( Wolfe). 26. Blessed 
be the Lord God of Shem—rather, ‘ Blessed of 
Jehovah, my God, be Shem:’ an intimation that 
the descendants of Shem should be. peculiarly 
honoured in the service of the true God, His 
Church being for ages established amongst them 


‘(the Jews), and of them cael? the flesh 
a 


Christ came. zhey Bee possession of Canaan, the 
people of that land being made their “‘ servants” 


either by conquest, or, like the Gibeonites, by sub- 


The generations 
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of Noah. 


a NN 
27 servant. God shall ° enlarge Japheth, and he shall *dwell in the tents of | 3. ¢ a7. 


Shem; and Canaan shall be his servant. 
28, 29 And Noah lived after the flood three hundred and fifty years: and 
all the days of Noah were nine hundred and fifty years: and he died. 

10 NOW these are the generations of the sons of Noah; Shem, Ham, and 
2 Japheth: and unto them were sons born after the flood. 


3 or, per- 
suade., 
® Eph, 2, 13, 


14. 
: " Eph. 3. 6. 
The “sons of | GHap-io. 


Japheth; Gomer, and Magog, and Madai, and Javan, and Tubal, and | 1¢br. 1.5 
3 Meshech, and Tiras. And the sons of Gomer; Ashkenaz, and Riphath,and| ™ 


mission. 27, God shall enlarge Japheth. The 
blessing bestowed upon Japheth is conveyed in the 
form of a paronomasia, suggested by his name [re 


which comes from 79, to enlarge, extend]. But lest 


=? 
the enlargement promised should be supposed 
limited totemporal possessions, it is added, ‘‘and he 
shall dwellin the tents of Shem.” De Wette renders 
the words ‘in the tents of renown,’ as the word 
[Dz'] is used to signify in ch. vi. 4; but the context 


requires it to be taken here as a proper name. 
Some read, ‘and, He,’ z. e., God, shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem—i. e., by his Shechinab; referring to 
the spiritual blessings to be conferred on the 
Israelites as a branch of the family of Shem. But 
the majority of interpreters consider Japheth as 
the subject of the verb ‘‘ shall dwell,” pointing to 
@ vast increase in his posterity and possessions. 
Accordingly his descendants have been the most 
active and enterprising, spread over the best and 
largest portion of the world—all Europe and a con- 
siderable part of Asia. he shall dwell in the tents 
of Shem—a prophecy being fulfilled at the present 
day, as in India, British government is established, 
and the Anglo-Saxons being in the ascendant from 
Europe to fala, from India over the American 
continent. What a wonderful prophecy in a few 
verses! (Isa. xlvi. 10; 1 Pet.-i. 25; 2 Pet. i. 19.) 
CHAP. X. 1-32,—GENEALOGIES.—1, the genera- 
tions of the sons of Noah—Hebrew, n4?in (see on 


ch.v.1). Thisis an ethnological, rather than a gene- 
alogical catalogue: a narrative of the settlement 
of nations existing in the time of Moses—perhaps 
only the principal ones; for though the list com- 
prises the sons of Shem, Ham, and Japheth, all 
their descendants are not enumerated. It is a 
record of the early colonization of the earth, in- 
serted parenthetically at the point where Moses, 
in tracing the progress of the Divine dispensatiovs, 
is about to pass from general into special history. 
It is constructed on the principle of mentioning 
only the people who were most prominent for their 
bearing upon, and their connection with, Israel, 
and furnishes materials for a geographical map of 
the original settlements of the three sons of Noah, 
‘of whom the whole earth was overspread.’ The 
names, therefore, contained in this table do not, 
with one or two exceptions, apply to individuals, 
but nations, conformably ta the Oriental custom 
of calling tribes after their founders, or giving the 
name of a country to its people, viewing them as a 
collective unity. Thus the descendants of the 
Noachide are, for the most part, described by 
names indicative of tribes and nations, and ending 
in the Hebrew im, or the English ite. This cir- 
cumstance, coupled with the fact that neither the 

ears of the patriarchs, before and after their son’s 

irth, nor the duration of their life, is noticed, 
shows that the lists in this chapter are given on a 
different principle, and with a different design 
from that in the following chapter, sons of 
Noah. The historian has not arranged this cata- 
logue according to their seniority of birth; for the 
account begins with the descendants of Japheth, 
and the line of Ham is ipen before that of Shem, 


though he is expressly said to be the youngest, or 
younger son of Noah; and Shem was the elder 
brother of Japheth (v. 21), the true rendering of 
that passage. _ The reason of Shem being put last 
in this table is, that the continuous stream of the 
narrative was henceforth to flow in his line. 2. 
The sons of Japheth. For the meaning of this 
name, see on chs. vi. 10, and ix. 27. Japheth is 
thought to be the Japetus of theclassics. Japheth 
designates in general the nations situated north of 
Palestine. Magog—ancestor of the people known 
generally as the Scythian tribes which occupied 
the regions extending from the Caucasus to the 
Caspian Sea. Cf. Ezek. xxxviii. 2; xxxix. 1: 
Josephus, i. 6, section 1. Madai (cf. 1 Chr. i. 5)— 
progenitor of the Medes, who occupied the country 
of Media, and established the Medo-Persian king- 
dom. This vame is used elsewhere as a national, 
not a personal appellation (2 Ki. xvii, 6; Esth. i. 
3; Dan. xi. 1), Javan—the representative of 
Greece and the Greeks, including Asia Minor (Isa. 
Ixvi. 19; Ezek. xxvii. 13; Dan. viii. 21; x. 20; 
Joel iii. 6). The name occurs not only in the 
Semitic dialects, but in the Sanscrit; aud it is 
found also in the Assyrian relics as Yavnan or 
Yunan, and on Egyptian monuments as Uoinim, 
Jonians: thus showing that the designation was 
anciently in common use throughout the East. 
Tubal—[Septuagint, @oPedA.] Josephus says the 
Chalybes and Iberi were originally Thobeli; from 
Tubal, theirfounder. Bochart supposes the Tibar- 
evi, a people mentioned by ancient writers, to have 
derived their name from the same source. The 
settlements of this branch of the Japhetic family 
lay in the north, between the Caspian and the 
Euxine, in the country corresponding tothe modern 
Georgia. The Spanish nation claims descent from 
Tubal; and if it be considered that their country 
was kuown to the ancient Greeks by the name of 
Iberia, and to distinguish it from Asiatic Iberia, 
by the peculiar designation of Celtiberia, and that 
some remains of this ancient name are still pre- 
served in the classic Iberus (the Ebro), their claim 
seems to be well founded. Mesech (Septuagint, 
Mocoy|—the classical Moschi. They spread along 
the borders of Colchis and Armenia, in what was 
called Sarmatia (Moscovia Proper). These two 
Colchian tribes, which, according to Josephus, 
followed by Knobel, were the rude originals of the 
Iberians and Ligurians, are geverally associated, 
not only here, and in various other passages of 
Scripture (Isa. lxvi. 19; Ezek. xxvii. 13; xxxii. 26; 
XXXVili. 2, 3, 15; xxxix. 1), but in Herodotus (book 
iii, 4), and in the Assyrian inscriptions, where 
their names appear as Muskai and V'uplai, Tiras 
—Thracia, the original seat of the Getce, Goths, 
and Scandinavians. 3. Ashkenaz—or Ashchenaz. 
The only other passage of Scripture in which the 
name occurs is in Jer. li. 27, where it is associated 
with two other localities, that seem to point out 
as the original settlement of this tribe a province 
of Armenia, or a region at least in the vicinity of 
the Caucasus, or towards the Black Sea. Knobel 


considers the name a compound word [A-%'x], the 
race of As—i.e., Asia. The modern Jews apply it 
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to Germany. Riphath. Several editions .of the 
Hebrew Bible have (1 Chr. i. 6) Diphath. But the 
LXX., as well as the ancient MSS., have it as it 
stands here. There are no Scripture data to de- 
termine the locality referred to. Knobel and 
Hasse identify it with the Ripheean—. e., as they 
suppose, the Carpathian mountains, on the north- 
east of Dacia. Josephus, Pomponius Mela 1a situ 
orbis), followed by Bellermann (Handbuch), say 
that the people who inhabited Paphlagonia were 
called Riphatei. Shulthess thinks that Riphath 
means the Rhibii, who dwelt on the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Caspian Sea. But the weight of 
opinion preponderates in favour of the first local- 
ity. Togarmah—Armienia (Ezek, xxvii. 14; xxxviil. 
6). The Gomeride settled at first in the north- 
eastern part of Asia Minor, whence they rapidly 
extended, till, echordine a learned writer (Jos. 
Ethnol), ‘they covered Mardiana, Bactriana, Sog- 
diana, Hyrcania, Armenia, in Asia; Italy, Gaul, 
Germany, Britain, in Europe. Of all these coun- 
tries the inhabitants are Gomeride, Cimbri, 
roan Umbri, Humbri, Gomarai, Cimmeriai. 
The Roman word Cimbri, properly pronounced 
(Kimbri or Kymbri), comes the nearest to the 
native ‘Cymry,’ which is a contraction of the 
plural ‘Cymroai,’ almost literally the same as 
Comarai, or Gomarai, of the Jewish writers.’ 4. 
the sons of Javan; Elishah. Since the descend- 
ants of Javan peopled Greece, we must seek 
**Elishah” in some part of that country. Jose- 
phus, followed by Knobel, identities the name with 
the Aiolians, a race who, addicted to maritime 
pursuits, settled in various parts of Greece. But 
as the fabrics of purple and scarlet formed a prin- 
cipal part of their exports to the Tyrian market 
{Ezek. xxvii. 27), it is probable that their head- 
quarters was the Peloponnesus. Tarshish. This 
is perhaps the ancient Aramaic form of Tartessus, 
a city and emporium in the south of Spain, situ- 
ated between the two mouths of the Betis or 
Guadalquiver; or it may be applied to the whole 
Bpenish peninsula, or in general to the countries 
ot Western Europe (Ps. xxii. 10; Isa, xxiii. 1, 6; 
lx. 19; Jer. x. 9; John ii. 3; iv. 2), whence the 
Pheenicians obtained silver, iron, lead, and tin 
(Ezek, xxviii. 2). Kittim—or (1 Chr. i. 7) Chittim. 
The plural termination denotes a pore who, 
according to Josephus, were a colony that migrated 
from Phenicia to Cyprus, and founded the town 
of Citium, the modern Chitti. At all events, this 
island was in close relations with Tyre, as appears 
not only from the books of the prophets (Isa. 
xxiii, 1,12; Ezek. xxvii. 6), but from Pheenician 
inscriptions still extant, of which Gesenius has 
iven an explanation (‘ Monuments of Pheenicia’). 
danim—or Rodanim (Septuagint, Podior, here 
and 1 Chr. i. 7). This branch of Javan’s family is 
identitied by Kalisch with the Daunians in Apulia, 
Italy; while others, influenced by the apparent 
simularity of the name Dodona, suppose the Do- 
danim to have established themselves in Epirus. 
6. the isles of the Gentiles—a phrase by which 
the Hebrews described all countries which were 
‘accessible by sea (Isa xi. 11; xx. 6; Jer. xxv. 22), 
Such, in relation to them, were the maritime coun- 
tries of Europe, the pentnenls of Lesser Asia, and 
the region lying on the east of the Euxine. Ac- 
cordingly, it was in these quarters the early 
descendants of Japheth, so far as known to the 
Hebrews, had their oN oe These are the 
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1 or, 
Chittim. 


or, 
Rodanim. 


J. aphetic types of the large and enterprising family 
—‘audax genus Japeti’—which spread over north- 
ern Asia and all Europe, ‘after their tongues, after 
their families, in their nations’—one unity of 
blood in variety of families and dialects. The 
very simplicity of the Mosaic statement appears 
the principal reason why its truth has been im- 
pugned. Moses anticipates, in a few words, the 
grand results of all modern researches into the 
ethnology of Europe. Eastern descent through 
Che is common to all the nations of Europe, 
and Italy was the first colonized; for Berosws coin- 
cides with Moses in stating that Japheth was the 
first in establishing new settlements; and there is 
undoubted evidence that Italy was inhabited by 
Gomer and the Gomeride before the Delta and 
the valley of the Nile were settled at all by the 
buman race. The Gomeride, or Umbri, were the 
aborigines of Italy. Links of the derivation here 
and there, in some of the European nations, may 
be missing, but the beginning of the whole chain 
is riveted to the rocks of the Caucasus. The boast 
of the Cymry of Britain, that they are the children 
of Gomer, is true; but the same boast can be made, 
in respect to one or other of the sons of Japheth, 
by the natives of Italy, Greece, Spain, Gaul, Rus- 
sia, and Germany. No substantial good is gained 
by any one race placing itself above the others of 
mankind. The difference is, that the primitive 
Britons have preserved, in their tongue and other 
monuments, evidences of such descent, which 
their brethren, more exposed to fusions and con- 
quiets, have lost. Moreover, modern science has 
ound that, both in physical type and language, 
the Medes belong to this branch of the Japhetic 
family (Pritchard's ‘Physical History’). Japheth 
is the representative of what are called the Aryan 
nations; and in the Mosaic account of the common 
ancestry of Madai and Gomer is traced the origin 
of that affinity between the Indo-European lan- 
uages, the Sanscrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, and 

erman, which is one of the most. remarkable 
philological discoveries of modern times. It is 
now incontrovertibly established, also, that most 
of the inhabitants of Europe, and a great number 
of the most ancient and civilized tribes of Asia, 
speak, with greater or smaller modifications, the 
same language. ‘At the first patriarchal settle- 
ment of Europe a the Japhetidx, there was one 
common Japhetic language, and seven dialects of 
that language. Allowing for fusions and amplifi- 
cation of vocabulary, there is much the same unity, 
with the same differences, now, arising not from 
Rome, but from a common origin long prior to the 
foundation of Rome. That primitive language, 
whether designated Japhetic, Aryan, Gomeric, or 
Keltic, is more ancient than that of t or 
India, the Pharaonic or the Sanscrit. To this 
conclusion the most distinguished etymologists 
have, by independent inductions, nirendiy arrived. 
It is nope to get a step beyond the Japhet- 
ide and their language; and we must leave it to 
Bunsen to reconcile this established fact of the 
comparatively very late appearance of this proto- 
European “‘iamily and their tongue” with his 
theory, that mankind had existed many thousands 
of years before in Egypt, using a language one-half 


_of which, and the older half, was borrowed from 


this very Japhetic’ (‘Mosaic Ethnology’). 
6. the sons of Ham—(see on meaning of this 
name, chs. vi, 10; ix. 18.) His name was given to 
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Egypt, as appears both from the Biblical views 
(Ps. Ixxvili. 51; ev. 23; evi. 22) and from monu- 
mental evidence; for the ancient name of that 
country was Chem or Chemi; and the conjecture 
that the appellation was derived from the patri- 
arch is confirmed by the fact that the great body of 
the Hamites, with the exception of Canaan, estab- 
lished themselves, probably, under the personal 
superintendence of Ham in Egypt, whence colonies 
from time to time emigrated to overspread Africa. 
His family line is traced farther than that of 
Japheth; for, excepting in one case, the second 
generation of all his sons is mentioned, and the 
third of oneof them, Cush—being named tirst, he 
may be presumes, to have been the eldest son of 
Ham. e gave his name to a people as well as to 
a country, the exact situation of which, however, 
has been the subject of much discussion. Cush in 
our English version is rendered Ethiopia, a render- 
ing which is supported by the circumstance that 
most, if not all the passages in the later books of 
the Old Testament, in which it is so translated, 
seem to point to that African region which lies 
south of Egypt, and that it is froduently con- 
joined with izraim, implying contiguity to 
that country. In the Egyptian monumental in- 
scriptions, too, it is calle Keesh (the modern 
Geez), which is very like Cush. On all these 
accounts it has been strenuously majutained that 
the Biblical Cush exclusively refers to a country 
in Africa. But conclusive evidence has been 
obtained that the word Cush was used anciently 
in a very loose and general acceptation, being 
applied to an Asiatic as well as an African Ethio- 

jan. Colonel Chesney (‘Euphrates Expedition’) 
ound, in his historical researches into the autiqui- 
ties of Babylonia, that a colony of Cushites had 
settled north of the Araxes (Jihon), in a district 
called by classical writers Cosscea or Cissia; a 
name the mention of which frequently occurs in 
connection with the territory north and north-east- 
ward of that country, and which is still preserved 
in Shus, Sus, Susiana (Chuzistan) Moses of 
Choreve speaks of some of the early Cushites 
being located eastward of Persia Proper; and the 
naine of Chus was given to the whole tract lying 
between Chuzistan and the Caucasus. Other 
cevlonies of the Cushites travelled southwatds, and 
occupied the most fertile districts of Arabia; and 
even in the present day, traces of the Cushite 
population in the district called Chuzistan 
Susiana) may be discovered at the head of the 

ersian Gulf, and along the coasts, as far as the 
south-western extremity of the land, where the 
children of Ham crossed over into Africa, by the 
straits of Babel-mandeb, in quest of greater security 
and a larger territory. Farther south still, the 
Cushites had settlements, for they (2 Chr. xvi. 
8) are in the Syriac version rendered Indians; and 
Cush (Isa. xi. 11; Zeph. iii, 10) is taken for India 
both by the Syriac and the Chaldee. In accord- 
ance with this is the Hindu tradition that Cush 
(Valmic) was one of the sons of Brahma, and pro- 
genitor of the Indian race (Sir William Jones, 
‘Origin of Families and Nations’). In short, the 
descendants of Cush fixed their residence in 
localities widely separate, and by their influence 
gave the character of a Cushite population to 
their various settlements, insomuch that Strabo 
describes the Ethiopians as a twofold people, 
whose possessions lay in a tract stretching from 
the rising to the setting of the sun, The name 
Cush, like the classical Ethiopian, came to be 
used for a territory oe boundaries were in- 
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determinate except on the north; and under 
this name is comprised the whole tract of country 
from the Indus to the Euphrates, between the 
Nile on the west, and the Tigris on the east, 
(see on ch, 11.) Mizraim. This evidently denotes 
a people or country, so called from the second son 
of Ham, whose name was probably Mizr, and who, 
accompanied by his father, is generally believed 
to have settled in Egypt. Hence that countr 
received the name of the “land of Ham,” Ags 
Gesenius suggests might be the domestic or 
familiar name of the country (in the Coptic and 
Sahidic dialects, Chemi or Chere! the name still 
given to it by the natives), and of ‘ Mizraim,” a dual 
termination, signifying either on both banks, er 
rather, perhaps, Lower and Upper Egypt,—the 
first colonizers of Egypt. That country is still 
known generally throughout the East as the land 
of Mizr; but the word Mizraim has not yet been 
discovered in the monumental inscriptions. The 
settlements of Mizraim stretched from the Philis- 
tine territory through Egypt and along the northern 
coast of Africa to the west, Phut—or, spelled 
variously as Put, Pul (Septuagint, gov). It is 
allowed on all hands that the name represents an 
African people, who, as Josephus says, occupied 
Mauritania, in which there was a river called 
Phut (Pliny, ‘Natural History’); but, according to 
the Septuagint and Vulgate versions, they settled 
on the oases of the Lybian desert—these versions 
rendering the Hebrew word Phut, Lybia, in the 
several texts where it occurs (Isa. lxvi. 19; Jer. 
xlvi. 9; Ezek. xxvii. 10; xxx. 5; xxxviii.5; Nah. 
iii. 9).. The descendants of Phut, with some cor- 
relative tribes, particularly Ludim (v. 13), are found 
located in the foota and Ludamar districts ot the 
river Dhioliba, where they pursue the trade of 
travelling merchants. Poole (‘Smith’s Dictionary’) 
doubts these identifications, as founded merely on 
similarity of sound, and has put forth another 
A Let et! that Phut, from the frequent mention 
of itin the Bible as a dependency of Egypt, may 
be the Egyptian Seé, “‘the land of the bow,” #.e., 
Nubia. Canaan—the fourth son of Ham. This 
name designates the country afterwards known as 
Judea, now as Palestine. But whether he, as the 
rogenitor of the original colonists, gave this appel- 
ation to the country, or the name of the country 
was applied to the founder, cannot be determined. 
The meaning of the word is, depressed (see on ch. ix. 
18), and the name Canaan, therefore, is very de- 
scriptive of the most striking feature of the country, 
that of being low-lying; for, excepting the central 
hills, it consists of two great plains—the maritime 
lowland,the Shephela, on the west, and the still 
deeper valley of the Jordan, the Ghor, on the 
east. 7 the sons of Cush; Seba. As Seba is 
associated (Isa. xliii. 3) with Egypt and Ethiopia 
in such a manner as to indicate contiguity or 
affinity, this tribe is generally referred to Suha, 
a native name of the island of Merée, on the 
borders of Egypt and Ethiopia. Havilah—a dis- 
trict of Yemen, lying between the Arabian and 
Persian Gulfs. It was an extensive tract of country, 
peopled by two tribes—the one of Cushite, the 
other of Shemite descent—but, from contiguity or 
It was a 
fertile country ; and the two original portions into 
which it was divided are probably traceable in the 
districts called Khawlans, which Vicbuhr supposes 
to represent the ancient Havilahs; the one a town 
situated between Sanaa and Yemen, the othera 
district at a little distance, south-east of Sanaa 
(see on ch. xi, 11). Sabtah. Winer and Bunsen 
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9 He was a mighty hunter before the Lorp: wherefore it is said, Even as | © ch. 6. 1. 


10 Nimrod the mighty hunter ‘before the Lorp. And the beginning of his 


2 Chr. 23.22, 


identify Sabtah with Sabbatha, an important 
trading place on the southern coast of Arabia. 
Raamah—[Septuagint, ’Peyua.] This youngest son 
of Cush is sometimes associated with his sons 
Sheba and Dedan ; at other times the two brothers 
are mentioned together (Ezek. xxvii. 21-23; xxxviil. 
11-13). Ptolemy places the Rhabanites and the 
Sabeans, with their capital Marsuaba, in the 
present province of Sabbia, with a town of similar 
name. Strabo speaks of the Rhamanites as being 
near the Wady Duwahir; and according to 
Ptolemy, the present town of Rums, on the gulf in 
the northern part of the peninsula Awal Rhegma, 
is the same as Raamah. Sheba and Dedan—both 
noted for their trade and opulence, were situated 
on the western districts of Arabia. The remark- 
able circumstance of two Shebas occurring in this 
genealogical chart has been illustrated by the 
discovery that there are two races of Arabs—one 
(the Joktanian) Semitic, the other (the Himyaric) 
Cushite or Ethiopian (Rawlinson’s ‘ Bampton 
Lectures’). Dedan. The tribe which gave name 
to that region, and which was i ig in the pur- 
suits of travelling merchants (Ezek. xxvii. 15), had 
their head-quarters in a district which lay along 
the shores of the Arabian Gulf (Red Sea); and in 
this name Bochart, followed by J. D. Michaelis 
and Gesenius, recognizes the important island of 
Daden, or Aden, in that sea. It is probable that 
this Cushite tribe formed intermarriages at a later 
period with the Keturahite tribe of Dedan, in the 
north of Arabia; and this theory, which was pro- 
younded by Winer, may serve to account for the 
act, that the name Dedan is found in both lines. 
Cf. with this passage ch. xxv. 3. 

8. Cush begat Nimrod. Rawlinson, viewing this 
chart as having an exclusively national and geo- 
graphical bearing, rejects as inconsistent with that 
character the notion of a biographical notice in the 
midst of such a document; and in the belief that 
the word Nimrod is the regular past-participle of 
an Assyrian verb, signifying ‘those who are found,’ 
or ‘the settlers,’ assigns its application to the col- 
lective body of original colonists of Babylonia. 
This interpretation, however, appears inadmis- 
sible, not only because, in introducing the name of 
Nimrod, the usual formula at the commencement 
of each family register is dropped, and a phrase- 
ology adopted which intimates that the ensuing 
narrative relates to an individual, but because the 
personal existence of the subject of it is plainly 
implied in the whole details. Nimrod is here 
expressly declared to have been a Cushite. 
Bunsen, who maintained that the Biblical Cush. 
uniformly points to Africa, regarded the reading 
in this text as corrupt [W1> being erroneously put 
for i>], and consequently that Nimrod was a 
Cosscean—i. ¢., belonged to a Scythian or Turanian 
tribe, which, issuing from the highland region 
east of Mesopotamia, came under his leadership 
to invade that country. But the remarks made 
above relative to the various settlements of the 
Cushites in Asia will show that there is no ground 
for scepticism ag to the recorded genealogy of 
Nimrod ; and there is the clearest historical evi- 
dence that the first Chaldean kingdom was 
established and governed by a Hamite dynasty. 
According to the natural import of the words 
“*Cush begat Nimrod,” this person was the great- 
grandson of Ham, and the brother of those sons of 
Cush who are mentioned in the first clause of v. 7; 
he is introduced in a PREC BERET, aud out of the 


family order, in consequence of his extraordinary 


pre-eminence. As there is, however, force in the 
objection which has been urged, that in the course 
of two generations after the deluge there could not 
have been a sufficient number of people to inhabit 
the cities erected, the words ‘‘ Cush begat Nimrod,” 
are probably used in a loose sense, merely to 
denote that he was a descéndant of Cush. The 
name ‘‘ Nimrod” was, according to ancient usage, 
allusive to circumstances in the history of this 
person, and bestowed on him in his mature age, 
or after death. The Septuagint calls him NeBpwo, 
from the Assyrian root nipru, meaving to pursue in 
the chase; whereas ‘‘ Nimrod,” if of Hebrew ety- 
mology, comes from a verb signifying to rebel, 
being by some considered as the past-participle, 
and denoting a determined, an extremely impious 
rebel; and by others taken for the first person 
plural future, ‘ we will rebel,’ that being, in their 
view, the watchword of the leader and his party 
in resisting the Divine decree for dispersion over 
the earth. But this is purely conjectural, as it is 
impossible to say whether the name be of Cushite 
or of Semitic origin. Hdvernick considers it an 
appellative, synonymous with Belus, or Bel—i. e., 
lord; and therefore, instead of conveying the idea 
of ‘rebel,’ to be taken in the widersense of ‘ruler 
—sole ruler’ [Tupavvos]. he began to be a mighty 
one in the earth. The phrase ‘‘ began to be” is 
an idiomatic form of expression, very appropriate 
in this case, as it intimates the gradual progress of 
Nimrod in the acquisition of imperial power, (see 
on chs. vi. 1; ix. 20, &c.) Classical antiquity, 
which assigned to Bel or Belus an Egyptian 
descent (Diodorus Siculus, i. 28), thus corro- 
borates the Mosaic genealogy. Isolated notices 
similar to this episode of Nimrod are not unfre- 
quently introduced into the Hebrew genealogies 
(1 Chr. xi. 7, 23; iv. 22, 23, 39-41). ‘These analo- 
gies,’ observes Delitzsch, ‘ overthrow the assertion 
that the verses before us have been interpolated 
by the Jehovist into the Elohistic document, since 
the use of the name Jehovah is no proof of differ- 
ence of authorship.’ 9. He was a mighty hunter 
before the Lord. In a desert or newly colonized 
country overrun by wild beasts there was ample 
scope for the sportsman’s skill and daring; 
and Nimrod, as leader in the chase, acquired a 
ase fame by the boldness of his exploits, 
as well as his dexterity in the use of ingenious and 
successful stratagems, The adjunct “before the 
Lord ”—lit., in the presence of Jehovah—has been 
variously interpreted. [The Septuagint adds ovidy 
after mim.] By one class it is taken in a bad 
sense, as in the Septuagint [evavriov Kvptov], in the 
face, in spite of, against Jehovah. This also is the 
view of Josephus and the Jewish Targumists, who 
unite in regarding Nimrod as the originator of a 
systematic opposition to the true God. By 
another class it is believed to bear a good meaning, 
as implying favour aud approval for employing 
the great jowers which he had received as gifts 
from God in the performance of useful and im- 
portant services to society, by clearing the country 
irom ferocious beasts. But, as it is not the manner 
of the sacred historian to make reflections on the 
character of persons introduced into his narrative, 
the probability is, that there is no expression of 
moral sppphatiee: and that the phrase, ‘‘ before 
the Lord,” is used only as a common Hebrew 
idiom, to heighten the personal qualities of Nim- 
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rod (cf. Jon. iii. 3, where Nineveh is called ‘‘an 
exceeding great city ”—lit., agreat city before God). 
Altogether, the Scripture account conveys the 
impression that he was a remarkable man, who, 
along with the possession of pepacel qualities, 
such as extraordinary strength and stature, which 
procured him the epithet of Heb. Gibbor, the 

mk edd the Septuagint, yryas, and Arabic, El 
Jabbar, the giant} was endowed also with great 
energy of mind. Itis a laconic, but very signifi- 
cant account, and evidently implies that, like the 
apostles, who were first fishers, then fishers of men, 

imrod, from being a mighty hunter of beasts, 
became a mighty ruler of men, giving laws, main- 
taining military discipline, and establishing a 
chs sae organization. In short, he laid the foun- 

ation of his great authority and dominion in 
the same way as the Assyrian and Persian mon- 
archs, at a later date, were trained to war and 
government, by hunting inthe tield. He impressed 
his own character upon that of his age; and, 
having lived at a period when the worship of 
departed heroes was introduced, his apotheosis 
took place immediately after his death, under 
the name of Baal (Bilu-nipru, the Hunter Lord, 
in the cuneiform inscriptions) ; and, according to 
the Eastern traditions, he was represented in the 
Zabian mythology as the constellation Orion with 
the belt, the dog, and the hare. 10. the be- 
ginning of his kingdom. As kingdoms in the 
early ages of the world were very inconsiderable, 
consisting frequently but of a single town, with the 
surrounding country, we may believe that Nim- 
rod’s kingdom was comprehended within narrow 
limits, and that the cities here mentioned were all 
situated to the south at equal, at least not remote, 
distances from each other. Accordingly, the local- 
ities with which they have been identified by recent 
researches lie in the plain between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, [mwxn, “‘ beginning,” if applied to 
Babel only, may signify that it was the first in 
respect to dignity and importance _as well as to 
time, the chief city, the capital But it is more 
probable that it refers to the four cities, as com- 
prising the territory of which Nimrod’s kingdom 
was at first composed.] Babel (see on ch. xi. 9) 
was doubtless the original of the imperial city 
Babylon, which retains the same name, with the 
addition of a Greek termination. Its traditional 
site was at the ruins near Hillah, fifteen miles 
east of Birs Nimroud. Erech [Septuagint, ‘Opex]— 
the Huruk of the cuneiform lists, has been iden- 
titied with the Orchoe of the classics, the Urka, or 
Warka, or Irak of modern times. It is situated 
about four miles from the nearest point on the 
east or left bank of the Euphrates, distant south- 
east from Babel (Hillah) about from 80 to 110 
miles, as variously estimated, and distinguished 


. by the magnitude and importance of its remains. 


ese comprise a mass of immense mounds, ex- 
tending over a circular area of six miles, and 
encompassed by an earthen rampart, rising in 
some places to the height of forty feet. ese 
founda which are called El Assayah, the place 
of Pebbles, are supposed to cover the debris of the 
ancient city, whose greatness may be traced by 
the ruins of brick buildings, heaps of broken 

ttery, and sepulchral relics, for three miles 

yond the rampart. Accad—[Septuagint ‘Apxad). 
It is written Accar, or Akar by eminent scholars, ) 
t is generally supposed to be the Sittace of the 
Greeks, the Akkerkaf of modern times, about nine 
miles from the a aa where it approaches 


nearest the Tigris, about fifty-five miles north and 
thirteen miles west from Babel. In the neighbour- 
hood isa primitive monument, 125 feet in height, 
and 400 feet in circumference at the base, calle by 
the Arabs Tel Nimroud, and by the Turks Nim- 
roud Tepassé—both siguifyingthe Hill of N imroud, 
and covering a mags of ruins, Although, however, 
the prevailing opinion has long been to assign 
the site of Accad to Sittace, as containing some 
elements of the ancient name, Sir H. Rawlinson 
is strongly inclined to prefer placing it at Sinkhara, 
fifteen miles south-east of Warka, on the ground 
that its true form, Sikkara, comprehends all the 
radical letters of the name Accar, with the prefix 
of a sibilant, which is frequent in proper names 
both in the Hebrew and Aramean languages. 
Calneh—or Canneh (Ezek. xxvii. 23). The locale 
of this city was long fixed by the concurrent 
authorities of ancient and modern writers at 
Ctesiphon, opposite to Seleucia, on the banks of 
the Tigris, about aval miles below Baghdad, 
chiefly on account of resemblance to the name of 
a province thereahout called Chalonites. Raw- 
linson, and more particularly Loftus (‘ Researches in 
Chaldea and Susiana’) believe the true site of 
Calneh to be at Niffer, about fifty-six miles 
south-east by east of Babylon. It is a slightly 
altered form of the ancient name which, in the 
cuneiform tablets, is read Nipur, and in the Yal- 
mud Nopher,, ‘The Chaldean god Anu—our 
Scriptural Noah—was worshipped there,’ says 
Rawlinson, ‘under the form of the fish god 
Oannes; and his worship must have been toler- 
ably early introduced into that city ere it could 
have acquired by the time of Moses the appella- 
tion of Calneh pepe! in the Septuagint transla- 
tion), which is clearly Kal-Ana—the Fort of Ana, 
or Anu.’ These four cities were all situated “in 
the land of Shinar”—i. e., Lower Babylonia. Their 
position, as defined, shows how far ‘the beginning 
of Nimrod’s kingdom’ extended; for the space 
from Erech in the south to Accad in the north 
formed a territorial line of about one hundred and 
thirty miles. The invasion of Shinar by this 
Cushite conqueror was followed by more serious 
and lasting consequences than the terror or expul- 
sion of the Shemite population. It changed the 
existing aspect of the ancient world, insomuch 
that history from that tine appeared in an cn- 
tirely new phase; for ‘‘the beginning of his king- 
dom” was founded on the overtbrow of the old 
natural and hereditary system of patriarchal 
| Mpls. by converting society into a state. 

e established a monarchical rule, which, in pro- 
cess of time, seems to have assumed the character 
of a pure despotism, 11. Out of that land 
went forth Asshur. Our translators, in this ren- 
dering of the original, have followed the Sep- 
tuagint and Vulgate; but it appears an abrupt 
and strange diversion of the course of the narra- 
tive to introduce amongst the descendants of 
Ham a notice of a son of Shem, which would come 
more appropriately in v. 22; and therefore the 
weight Hi critical opinion preponderates in favour 
of the eae reading—viz., ‘Out of that land 
he (Nimrod) went forth into Assyria.’ Internal 
evidence strongly eunporte this translation ; and 
although there is a difficulty connected with the 
grammatical construction, Asshur not having the 
appended sign of motion, yet, as there are other 
instances of a similar anomaly in the sacred his- 
tory (1 Ki. xi. 17; 2 Ki. xv. 14), the omission of 
the local affix should not prevent our adoption of 
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And Mizraim begat Tada and Anamim, and Lehabim, and Naphtuhim, 
14 and Pathrusim, and Casluhim, (out of whom came Philistim,) and 
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3 or, the 
streets of 
the city. 

* 1Chr. 1. 12, 
Jer. 47. 4. 


a version which the tenor of the context obviously 
requires, especially since the monumental inscrip- 
tions have clearly established the fact, that the 
earliest rulers of Assyria were not of Shemite, but 
Hamite descent (cf. Mic. v. 6). The Hamites 
were the earliest and chief movers in the great 
work of social organization. Besides, the Arab 
tradition is, that Asshur, or Athur was lieutenant 
of Nimrod (Layard). builded Nineveh —the 
habitation of Nin, an Assyrian deity. This city 
was situated on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
a little above the point of confluence of the greater 
Zab with that river, apposite to Mosul, which now 
stands on the western bank. and the city Reho- 
both—lit., streets of a city; or, streets, a city; 
and hence Jerome (‘Quest, in Genes.’) considers it 
as referring to Nineveh. The Septuagint has rnv 
‘PowBa0 woAiw—the city Rehoboth. Various sites 
have been chosen as representing Rehoboth ; but 
strong objections have been urged against many of 
them. the most probable is one suggested by 
Colonel Chesney, who says that, ‘on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, at the north-western extremity of 
the plainof Shinar, and three and a half miles south- 
west of the town of Mayadin, are extensive ruins, 
around a castle, still bearing the name of Reho- 
both.’ Calah—or Halah (2 Ki. xvii. 6). There is 
every reason to believe that the site of Calah is 
now occupied by the ruinsof Nimrfid, about twenty 
miles direct south from Nineveh. 12. And Resen 
pene int, Aacy|]—supposed to be represented b 
ileh-Shergat, or by Selamiyeh, both of whic 

ruins belong to the proto-Assyrian period. Bochart 
thought itthe Larissaof Xenophon. But that idea 
is now exploded. the same... a great city. 
This is commonly supposed to refer to Resen. 
But Knobel and other recent critics think it, in- 
cludes all the four as constituting Nineveh. Sir 
HT. Rawlinson considers (‘Outlines of Assyrian 
History’) that ‘the names of these eight primeval 
cities are not intended to denote capitals then 
actually built, and so named, but rather to point 
out the localities where the first colonies were 
established, by titles which became famous under 
the empire, and which were thus alone familiar to 
the Jews.’ There is in the Mosaic account of 
them a noticeable difference of phraseology. 
‘Thus, in the record of the first four it is not 
asserted that Nimrod was the actual founder, but 
rather conveys the impression that he, with his 
followers, entered upon the occupation of cities 
previously established. But when the increasing 
population of his kingdom induced him to look 
out for a larger territory, he “built,” or laid the 
foundation of other cities in Assyria, where the 
inhabitants, though necessarily ruled by his depu- 
ties, were placed under the same common form of 
government. The record of Nimrod and his 
achievements forms an insulated portion of this 
chapter ; and therefore its position does not deter- 
mine the era at which he flourished. Whether 
he was a contemporary with the builders of the 
town and tower of Babel, and was the prime insti- 
gator and leader in that impious project, cannot, 
Shough it be the common opinion, be ascertained by 
any data found in Scripture; and the light reflected 
by the cuneiform monuments would seem to point 
to a date considerably posterior to the dispersion 
at Babel. Into this rig but wide field of 


illustration our limits forbid our entering, and we 
take leave of the subject with the remark, that 
there is certain evidence of the dynasty of Nim- 
rod—which comprised eleven sovereigns—having 
reigned for a period of more than two centuries. 
‘It is curious,’ says Professor Rawlinson (‘ Ancient 
Monarchies’) ‘that in Assyria, as in early Chal- 
dea, there is a special pre-eminence of four 
cities, as afterwards, in the flourishing periods 
of the empire, there were actually four capitals. 
On the whole, however, it is more probable that 
we have here a mistranslation (which is corrected 
in the margin), and that three cities only are 
ascribed by Moses to the great patriarch.’ A 
conjecture is thrown out by Knobel, Delitzsch 
Ewald, &c., that the four cities here enumerated 
form the angles of the parallelogram described by 
Layard as comprising the ruins of ancient Nineveh; 
—Nimrid, Roujuei: Khorsabad, and Karamlés, 
comeapenens with the sixty miles of the geo- 
Eeephers and the three days’ journey of Jonah. 

ut the soundness of this a Lanne is doubted b: 
Professor Rawlinson, who adduces various histori- 
cal, as well as topographical, arguments against it 
(‘Ancient Mon.,’ vol. 1. ee 313). 

13, Mizraim begat Ludim. These are mentioned 
by Jer. xlvi. 19, and associated by Ezek. xxx. 5 
with Cush and Phut, Egypt, Ethiopia, and 
Lybia. Thus they appear a distinct, though not a 
distinguished tribe in the mixed mass of the 
Egyptian_nation, Anamim—[Septuagint, Eveue- 
vtez.] ‘From the very slight resemblance,’ says 
Miss Corbaux, ‘ between this and the royal fami 
name Anememha, recurring in the llth and 12t 
dynasties of Manetho, some incline to recognize 
in this tribe the original stock of the Thebans, 
But it is very doubtful.” Lehabim—Lubims, the 
Lebu of the Egyptian monuments, are mentioned 
in 2 Chr. xii. 3; xvi. 8; Nah. iii. 9; Dan. xi. 43, 
and gave their nametoLybia. Naphtuhim—[Sep- 
by ge NepSareu.] This name, being connected 
with Ptah, signifies the worshippers of Ptah, and 
therefore unmistakably refers to the Memphites, 
whose capital was called Na-Ptah, the habitation 
of Ptah, contracted by Isaiah into N oph. Bochart, 
however, considers this name as referring to 
Neptis, the northern coast-line of Egypt (Delitzsch). 
14, Pathrusim—(Septuagint, Datpocwmem.}) Path- 
ros is the Egyptian name for the south, and hence 
the Thebaid (Upper Epyot) was sometimes called 
Nomos Phaturites. he Pathrusim, therefore, 
means the people whose settlement was in Upper 
Egypt (Isa. xi. 11; Jer. xliv. 1, 15; Ezek. xxix. 14: 
xxx. 14). Casluhim—{Septuagint, Kacpwueru.] 
Bochart Ln ee the reference 1s to the Colchians, 
who, though remote, were of Egyptianorigin. But 
K nobel takes Casluhim to denote the desert country 
which separated the Delta of Egypt from Palestine. 
(out of whom came Philistim) (Septuagint, udrc- 
neat é., emigrants Paes xlvii. 4; Amos 
ix, 7); originally a Casluhian colony: they were 
reinforced by intermixture with a Caphtorite 
tribe, Caphtorim (Septuagint, 'apPopleru|—prob- 
ably the Copts, a people who occupied Lower 
Egypt (Dan. i. 23; Jer. xlvii. 4; Amos ix. 7), called 
also Cherethites (1 Sam. xxx. 14; Ezek. xxv. 16; 
Zeph. ii 5); hence some consider Caphtorim— 
Cretans from Crete, as Caphtor is thought to sig- 
nify that island (Jer. xlvii. 4). But here it must be 
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confined to Egypt, and refers to the eastern part 
of the Delta—viz., the land_of Goshen, he 
Philistines were. Egyptian exiles, who, when ex- 
pelled by Amosis, sought refuge in Palestine 
amongst their clansmen settled in the southern 
parts of that country. These were probably the 
names of the primitive nomes or districts of Egypt, 
which, as Josephus informs us, were obliterated in 
the Ethiopian war (‘ Antiquities,’ i. 6), 

The historian ten | described. Babel—the 
extreme eastern, and Egypt, or Ethiopia—the 
extreme western settlement of the Hamites, pro- 
ceeds to fill up his ethnographical map by the 
enumeration of the Canaanite tribes who peopled 
the intermediate regions, 16, Canaan begat 
Sidon his first-born [Hebrew, }71'¥]—Zidon, or 
Tsidon, now Saida. In this genealogical list it 
stands for the name of a man, as is evident from 
its being coupled with an adjective masculine, 
whereas when it designates the town it is fem- 
inine. It signifies fishing, ime fisherman 
[whence the Adrevs af Philo of Byblus], and was 

robably bestowed at first with reference ta the 
avourite employment of Canaan’s eldest son 
whose descendants, being also addicted to nautical 
pursuits, made choice of a place for their residence, 
noted for the abundance of its fishes, and_ which 
became the future site of the town Sidon, situated 
on the northern slope of a rocky promontory, 
jutting out for a few hundred yards into the sea, 

he original founder probably gave the name to 
the place—a conjecture which may serve to recon- 
cile the statement of Justin (xviii. 3), that the 
town derived its appellation from its fishery, with 
the declaration of Lae ee) (‘Antiquities,’ i. vi, 
sec. 2), that it was called after Canaan’s first-born. 
Sidon alone ig mentioned (cf. ch. xlix, 13), for 
Tyrus did not rise ta greatness till the time of 
Joshua (Josh. xi. 8; xix. 28), and the mention of 
it in this passage was probably owing to its early 
pre-eminence amongst the cities of Phenicia, 
although in point of time it was preceded by 
Berytus and Byblos, which are mentioned by 
Sanchoniathon before it. It once gave name to 
the whole surrounding territory, which was called 
‘the great plain of Sidon’ (Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ 
vi. 3, sec. 1), Heth [Hebrew, nn; Septuagint, Xez]. 
Gesenius derives the name from a Hebrew root 
denoting terror or dread, probably from the fierce, 
warlike character in which the descendants of 
Heth afterwards appear; but more probably it 
originated, like the other tribes enumerated in 
this passage, in some local allusion. Heth was 
the father of the Hittites, who are called Bene- 
cheth—‘sons’ or ‘children’ of Heth (ch. xxiii. 3, 
5, 7,, 10, 16, 18, 20;.xxv. 10; xlix. 32; xxvi. 34; 
xxvii. 46; xxviii. 1, 8), In the original, as well as 
in the English version, Sidon and Heth appear 
as personal, not national names, while those that 
follow are gentilic nouns inthe singular, They are 
mentioned by their tribe names, ‘The Septuagint, 
however, considers the second name, Heth, as 
gentile [Tov Xerraioy]. The sacred record does 
not mention any special territory as assigned to 
the Hittites, The Hittites at first occupied the 
lands, west of the Sea of Chinneroth (Lake af 
Tiberias) to the Mediterranean coast, A large 
colony of them, in Abraham’s time, seems to have 
formed a permanent settlement in tHe vicinity of 
Hebron, the south of Palestine—a sub-tribe called 
Awmorite (ch. xiv. 13), But they afterwards be- 
came 80 numerous and powerful that they are 
frequently mentioned ae representing all the 


Canaanites (Josh, i. 4; 2 Ki. vii. 6). They figure 
prominently in the Egyptian monuments, under 
the name of Khet, or Kheta (having the same 
radicals as Hittites), as formidable opponents of 
the Egyptian monarchs of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties in their invasions of Syria. 
(See further on v. 18.) 16, the Jebusite [Hebrew, 
‘p13:9]—always in the singular, although rendered 
indifferently by both numbers in the English ver- 
sion. This tribe settled on the hills afterwards 
accupied by Jerusalem, and the immediate vicin- 
ity—their territory, stretching southwards, bor- 
dered upon the desert which lay between Palestine 
and Egypt, and were a warlike tribe (Josh. x, 1). 
They are mentioned immediately after Heth, 
and before the Amorite—an arrangement in this 
ethnological chart which corresponded with the 
intermediate position the tribe occupied in the 
age of Moses (Num. xiii. 29), although, in the 
formula announcing the promised land, they are, 
perhaps owing to the smallness of their numbers, 
usually mentioned last, (ch. xv. 21; Exod. iii. 8, 
17; xii. 5; xxiii. 23, &c.) the Amorite [Hebrew, 
O87, in the singular; Septuagint, Tov Apop- 
facov|—a numerous and_ powerful tribe which 
occupied a great part of Canaan, both on the east 
and west of the Jordan (ch. xiv. 13, 24; Deut. i. 4; 
compared with Josh. xii, 4; xiii, 12; Num. xxi. 
24; Josh. x. 10; xi. 4; Judg. i. 34-36). The Amor- 
ites were mountaineers who frequénted the high- 
lands of Judah and Ephraim, Bashan and Gilead, 
and were in this respect contrasted with the 
Canaanites, who settled in the Shephela, or mari- 
time plain of Philistia, and the depressed Ghor, 
or valley of the Jordan. Girgasite [Hebrew, 
win, singular; Septuagint, tov Tepyecatoy}. 
This was one of the proto-tribes of Canaan; but 
there js no clue to discover their settlement, ex- 
cept a single passage, which affirms that it lay on 
the west of Jordan (Jash. xxiv. 11), Some suppose 
them ta have been a branch of the larger tribe, 
the Hiyites, since they are not mentioned in most 
of the catalogues of the primitive tribes of Canaan, 
though in one they are specified, while the Hivites 
are omitted. 17, the Hivite—[»n3, singular; Sep- 
tuagint, roy Eva:ov, denoting nomadic villagers]. 
They are not mentioned among the Canaanite 
tribes whose land was promised to Abraham in 
the Hebrew text (ch. xv. 19), though they stand 
in the Septuagint and Samaritan versions of that 
passage. Some have supposed that they were 
intended by the Kadmonites (children of the 
East) there specified. But that name is too vague 
and general. A more likely conjecture has been 
recently suggested, that they were the same as 
the Avvim—an early, but not aboriginal tribe of 
Canaan—settled on the south-west corner of the 
Shephela, or sea-coast. They dwelt in Bedouin 
villages, ‘such as are generally formed of tent- 
cloths, spread over stone walls’ (Stanley), But 
the Hivites were a numerous tribe, which had 
many settlements near Shechem (chs, XXXiv.; 
xlviii, 22; Josh. ix. 7), and also in the base of 
Lebanon and Hermon (Josh, xi, 3; Judg. iii. 3), : 
Arkite [7777; Septuagint, tov Apovxatov]—the 
eople of Arca or Arce, a city of Pheenicia, not far 
rom Tripolis, Its rujns are still visible at Tel 
Arka (Robinson’s ‘Researches in Palestine,’ vol, 
iii, p, 183; Burckhardt, ‘Syria’), the Sinite [He- 
brew, p23; Septuagint, tov Acevyaiov}—a tribe of 
Canaanites in the northern parts of the Lebanon 
region, occupying the highland district of Jebel 
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These are the sons of Ham, after their 
families, after their tongues, in their countries, and in their nations. 
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Sunnin. There are several names in that district 
that bear a resemblance to the ancient name, 

ticularly a mountain fortress called Sinna 
VSirado, xvi.), and a village named Syn (Jerome, 
‘Questiones in Genesin’). 18, the Arvadite [He- 
brew, "287; Septuagint, tov Apadiov ; Josephus, 
Apovéaov] — Arvad, or Arphad (2 Ki. xix. 13; 
Ezek. xxvii. 8,11). The seat of the Arvad city 
was an island north of Tyre, about three miles 
from the coast of Pheenicia, above the embou- 
chure of the river Eleutherus (Nahr el Kebir), 
called by the Greeks and Romans Aradus, now 
Rudd; pronounced by the Arabs as Rw A 
city was built on_it, according to Strabo, by 
Sidonian exiles. Considerable portions of the 
very ancient walls remain, and, from the size of 
the stones, these walls must have been pro- 
digiously strong. the Zemarite—{ Hebrew, “}p32,; 


Septuagint, tov Zapapactov}]. \ This Canaanitish 
tribe was settled in Simyra, now Simrah—a mari- 
time city of Phoenicia, near the river Eleutherus. 
Hamathite [‘n207; Septuagint, AuaS:]. The settle- 
ment of this tribe was in northern Syria, in the 
rt lying between the Lebanon and the Anti- 
banon, watered by the Upper _Orontes, and 
their capital was Hamath—now Hamah—a city 
of note at the conquest of Canaan, as may be 
inferred from the prominence of its name in all 
passages relating to the northern frontier of the 
country, (Num. xiii. 22; xxxiv. 8; Josh. xiii 5, 
&c.) afterward were the families of the Canaan- 
ites spread abroad. Some of them, as the Hit- 
tites and Amorites, at the date to which this 
ethnological list refers, had already migrated 
beyond the boundaries of Canaan proper - on 
vo. 15, 16). Ata later period the Hittites formed 
a settlement in the north, in the valley of the 
Orontes, and attained to great power, as their 
formidable resistance and chariots of war are 
frequently portrayed, under the name of Kheta, 
on the monuments which record the victories of 
the ancient Egyptian conquerors. ‘The river 
ntes appears to have been the original boun- 
dary of the Zidonians and Hittites; and after their 
r tive families were spread abroad, northward 
and southward, the elder branches retained their 
central and primary seats, as the juniors moved 
on to found new settlements’ Coley The 
Hamathites, too, ‘were spread abroad,’ for they 
extended the limits of their original territory, and 
founded an independent kingdom, which reached 
from the source of the Orontes almost to Antioch 
(2 Ki. xxiii. 38; xxv. 2; Isa, xxxvii. 12-14; Amos 
vi. 2), bounded by Zobah on the north and east, 
Phenicia on the west, and Damascus on the 
south. Thus it appears that the descendants of 
Canaan peopled the country called by his name, 


the various tribes enumerated above being located | Sea 


chiefly toward the south and west, occupying the 
whole region between the Jordan and the Medi- 
terranean, It has been maintained, with great 
probability, that they all sprang from the two 
sons of Canaan, Sidon and Heth—i. e., the Arkite, 
the Sinite, the Arvadite, the Zemarite, and the 
Hamathite, northern tribes, were variously de- 
scended from Sidon; while the Jebusite, the 
Amorite, the irae we the Hivite, being 


southern and inland, traced their origin from 
Heth. ‘ North of this section,’ says Porter, ‘their 
appropriated territory was confined to a narrow 
strip ae pone the Lebanon and the Great sea; for 
although they made occasional conquests beyond 
it, the possessions the Canaanites thus acquired 
were but temporary.’ 19. the border of the 
Canaanites was from Sidon, as thou comest to 
Gerar, unto Gaza. This was the western boun- 
dary of Canaan—the coast-line. ‘‘Sidon (see on 
v. 15), as thou comest to Gerar”—an idiomatic 
phrase used to denote the situation of one place 
as lying in the line of another more remote (cf. v. 
30; chs. xiii. 10; xxv. 18). ‘‘Gaza” [Hebrew, 
myj]—‘the strong,’ now Guzzeh, was the most 
south-western city of Canaan, the last inhabited 
place on the confines of the desert on the southern 
journey from Pheenicia to Egypt. Being a border 
town, it was exposed to great vicissitudes during 
the frequent wars between the kings of the north 
and the south, and therefore it was, from the 
earliest times, a fortified place, as its name im- 
ports. ‘‘Gerar,” near Beersheba (see on ch. xx. 1). 
as thou goest, unto Sodom. . . even unto Lasha. 
‘ As thou goest”—i. e., in the direction of ‘‘ Lasha.” 
This was, according to Jerome, Callirrhoé (beauti- 
ful spring), on the east of the Dead Sea, in Wady 
Serka Main; but far more probably, as Havernick 
remarks, the town (Josh. xix. 47) Leshem j or 
(Judg. xviii. 7, 29) Laish, afterwards called Dan, 
near the sources-of the Jordan. The eastern 
boundary is here described by a line drawn from 
the western coast of the Dead Sea and along the 
course of the Jordan. All the territory included 
within these eastern and western limits (the 
southern are not defined) was ‘counted to the 
Canaanite’ (Josh. xiii. 3). 20. These are the 
sons of Ham, after their families ... tongues 

- countries, and... nations. Recent re- 
searches have furnished unexpected but most 
interesting and important illustrations of this 
statement. The Cushite inhabitants of Southern 
Babylonia are said by Sir H. Rawlinson ‘to 
have been of a cognate race with the_primitive 
colonists of Arabia and the African Ethiopia ;’ 
and this view of their common origin he proves 
by the identity of their system of writing, which 
has the closest affinity with that of Egypt; by 
their language, which is unquestionably Cushite 
or Ethiopian; by the traditions of Babylon and 
Assyria, which point to an early connection be- 
tween Ethiopia, Southern Arabia, and the cities 
of the Lower Euphrates; and by the name of 
Nimrod being the epovym of the Chaldean race, 
while those of the other sons of Cush mark the 
line of colonization along the southern and eastern 
shores of the Arabian peninsula, from the Red 
to the mouth of the Euphrates (Ravlinson, 
‘Herodotus,’ i., p. 442). The same indefatigable 
ethnologist has established the Hamitic descent of 
the Canaanites, whom Bunsen pronounced to be 
Semites. ‘All the Canaanites,’ he says, ‘were, I 
am satisfied, Scyths; and the inhabitants of Syria 
retained their distinctive ethnic character until 
quite a late period of history. According to the in- 
scriptions, the Kheta, or Khatta—i.e., the Hittites 
—were the dominant Scythic race from the earliest 
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22 Japheth the elder, even to him were children born. The % children of 
23 Shem; Elam, and Asshur, and ® Arphaxad, and Lud, and Aram. And 
24 the children of Aram; Uz, and Hul, and Gether, and Mash. 
25 Arphaxad begat 7*Salah; and Salah begat Eber. 
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And unto Eber were 


times, and they gave way very slowly before the 
Aramaeans, Jews, and Pheenicians, who were the 
only extensive Semitic immigrants’ (‘ Asiatic Jour- 
nal,’ xv., p. 230). Thenasto Egypt, it is remarkable 
that in this list of Ham’s descendants, Cush, 
representing Ethiopia, is first mentioned, and 
secondly Mizraim (the Old Egyptians)—a name 
which 1s put in the dual form (see on v. 6), to 
designate the two divisions of the Nile valley ; 
and witty 78 Knobel rejects this reference to 
ae and Lower Egypt, founding on Isa. xi. 11, 
where Pathros, Upper Egypt, seems to be separ- 
ated from Mizraim, the lower part o£ the country, 
the use of the Hebrew dual in other analogous 
instances, as Jerusalem, warrants adherence to 
the common view, which considers Egypt as one. 
The form of the original name, then, indicates that 
‘all the earliest layers of population, as well below 
the frontier island of Elephantine as throughout 
the present Nubia and Ethiopia, were originally 
homogeneous—a fact which is corroborated by 
Egyptian history, and in no wise inconsistent with 
modern discoveries. Moreover, with regard to 
the Coptic, or, with slight corrections, the Old 
Egyptian language, which Bunsen asserted to have 
its roots in the Hebrew—i. e., to be a Semitic lan- 
guage—it has been demonstrated to be connected 
with the Hamite or Scythic tongues. Uhlemann, 
Renan, and Jarrett of Cambridge have shown that 
instead of a relationship being traceable between 
Coptic and Hebrew, they belong to two distinct 
classes of languages’ (Hardwick, ‘Christ and other 
Masters,’ vol. ii., p. 439). ‘It is impossible to say 
at what exact time the form of speech known as 
Hamitic originated. Probably its rise preceded 
the invention of letters; and there are reasons 
for assigning it to Egypt, where Ham took up his 
abode. From the Egyptians, the children of Miz- 
raim, it naturally spread to the other Hamitic 
races—then perhaps dwelling in that land—and by 
them was carried in one line to Ethiopia, Southern 
Arabia, Babylonia, Susiana, and the adjoinin 

coast; in another, to Philistia, Zidon, Tyre, an 

the country of the Hittites’ (Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodo- 
tus,’ vol. i, Appendix). Thus the latest linguistic 
enquiries, by demonstrating that there was an 
Ethnic connection between the Ethiopians, Egyp- 
tians, Canaanites, Southern Arabians, and the 
Chaldeans of Lower Babylonia, have led to a 
result in exact accordance with this Mosaic table, 
which declares Cush, Mizraim, and Canaan—the 
founders of these nations—to have been brothers. 


21. Unto Shem also, the father of all the 
children of Eber. ‘‘Father” must be taken here 
in a general sense for “‘ancestor;” and ‘‘all the 
children of Eber,” viewed literally, would include 
the descendants of Joktan as well as of Peleg; 
nay, all the posterity of Peleg, also Ishmael and 
Esau, as well as the Arabs and Edomites ; Jacob 
and the Israelites. It is better not to consider 
Eber here as a piesa Ue but a preposition, 
‘beyond,’ on ‘the other side’—i.e., of the 
Euphrdtes. His descendants posted their wan- 
derings to the banks of the Euphrates, but no 
farther. Shem was the father of all those who 
were established on the other side of the river. 
This view sustains the ethnological character of 
this chart. At the same time it must be ad- 
mitted that the seminal has long been to 


consider that it was the purpose of the sacred 
historian to indicate a connection between 
Shem, the common ancestor, and a particular 
tribe of his descefidants through Eber, he being 
selected for notice as the last of the patriarchs 
previous to the separation of mankind into na- 
tionalities, and one branch of his,descendants being 
of special interest. the brother of Japheth 
the elder. The true rendering is, ‘the eldest 
brother of Japheth’ (cf. Judg. 1 13; ix. 5). Von 
Bohlen (in his ‘Illustrations of Genesis,’ the 
English edition, vol. ii., pp. 245-6), renders the 
verse thus: ‘ But sons were also born unto Shem, 
the elder brother of Japheth, who is the father 
of all the sons of Eber.’ This is a total misrepre- 
sentation of the meaning of the passage [n>! ‘ns 
Sian] from the conclusion of the sentence in 
the Hebrew text; and yet upon this translation 
Bunsen, with pereerie’ ingenuity, has founded 
his favourite theory ; ‘ The historical meaning of 
Kham (Ham) is Egyptian. Khametic is the first 
indistinct stage of Asiatic Semitism. This fact is 
symbolically represented by Kham, as Shem’s 
elder brother, Japheth being the youngest of the 
three. Scripture calls Shem the elder brother of 
Japheth, but not of Kham’ (‘ Philoso oy of Uni- 
versal cae iiget | ah ose to Language and Religion’). 
The names which follow were originally the names 
of individuals, but transferred to the tribes or 
countries of which they became founders. 22. 
Elam—Elymais, Susiana, the name of a Persian 
province, ef which the capital was Susa. The 
word is used in the early books of Scripture for 
Persia. Asshur=Assyria. Arphaxad. Accord- 
ing to Bochart, it was the province [Apparayitis] 
Arrapachitis in Northern Assyria, near Armenia. 
Lud=the Lydians of Asia-Minor. The Egyptian 
monuments represent a powerful nation of Shemite 
type, called Luden, residing not far from Mesopo- 
tamia, Aram—the highland, as Canaan was the 
sunk, depressed land. This name was applied to 
@ very extensive district of country, for there is 
generally another descriptive word added to 
detine it, as Aram Damesk (2 Sam. viii. 5); Aram 
Naharayim (ch. xxiv. 10); Padau-aram (ch. xxv. 
20). It included not “eet Mesopotamia, but a part 
of Northern Syria. The Septuagint here adds, ‘and 
Cainan,’ as the youngest son of Shem. 23, the 
children of Aram; Uz—Septuagint renders it 
Ausitis (Job i. 15, 17): a district at the northern ex- 
tremity of the Arabian desert, between Palestine, 
Idumea, and the Euphrates. Josephus and others 
think that Uz was the founder of Damascus (see 
on ch. xiv. 5), Hul—the second son of Aram, 
settled on the rivers of Hermon, and gave his 
pame to the land of Huleh, near the source of the 
Jordan. Gether—(Septuagint Careo]. and Mash 
(cf. 1 Chr. i. 17, Meshech)—[Septuagint, Mocoy] 
settled in some parts of Mesopotamia. Bochart 
and Gesenius consider Mons Masius, above Nisibis, 
derived its name from Mash. 24 Arphaxad 
begat Salah—Shelah (1 Chr. i. 18) [Hebrew 


nov], a shoot, implying that this branch of the 


family perhaps extended ns the original settle- 
ment in Assyria. (See on ch. xi. 12) Salah begat 
Eber [Hebrew, 137—a name quite different from 
TAN) (ch. xlvi. 17; Judg. iv. 11,17; v.24). But this 


distinction has been overlooked by the transla- 
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tors of the New Testament (Luke iii. 35), There 
is no special distinction attached to Eber. He is 
only a link in the genealogical chain. The He- 
brews never rested on him as their progenitor ; 
and, on the contrary, he is mentioned as the 
common ancestor of that people and the Arabians. 
25. Peleg [Septuagint, partey]—division, for in 
his days the earth was divided.. The natural 
view of these words implies a reference to a formal 
division of the earth, which, as has been thought, 
from several passages of Scripture (Deut. xxxii, 
8; Acts xvii 24-26), as well as from the probability 
of the thing itself, was made by Noah, acting 
under Divine impulse, into three partitions, one 
of which was appropriated to each of his three 
sons. According to the Hebrew chronology, this 
authoritative distribution took place about a cen- 
tury after the deluge, most probably at the birth 
of Peleg, and his name was a memorial of that 
event. Other interpretations have been given of 
this passage. Some, rendering the words, ‘the 
earth was cut into canals’ [325] (Ps. i. 33 xxi, 2; 
Prov. v. 16; xxi. 1), consider that the introduction 
of canals, by which that part of the world was 
afterwards so_much intersected, then first took 
place. ‘The Hebrew verb to cleave, to divide 
water-courses’ (Job xxxviii. 25), says Cyril 
Graham, ‘refers rather to a mechanical division 
of land, such as ploughing or cutting, than to a 
political division. e have no doubt that this 
notice, short as it is, is a record of the first 
cutting of some of those canals which are found 
in such numbers between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates ;, and the elder son of Eber, who was 
aris aman of great consequence in the coun- 
try, and had large possessions, devised that mode 
of improving the land, whence he was surnamed 
a divider, or, strictly, in the modern English term, 
“navvie.” We do not know whether this has ever 
been pointed out before; but we believe that what 
we are stating is philologically correct’ (‘Cam- 
bridge Essays,’ 1858). Others are of opinion that 
extensive landslips occurred —the sea_ bursting 
through many parts of the solid land and formin 

straits and gulfs, or soncrating continents, au 

that it was to such breaches ‘the dividing of the 
earth’ refers. A third class suppose that the 
allusion is not to the general dispersion of Noah’s 
descendants, but toa division in Eber’s family— 
the Joktanide, leaving the paternal settlement in 
Mesopotamia, to which the elder branch adhered, 
migrated into Southern Arabia ee Arabia Felix; 
the Yemen). This view would necessitate the 
bestowment of the name Peleg at an advanced 
period of his life. The common interpretation of 
the passage is preferable to any of these. The 
posterity of Peleg are neither forgotten nor over- 
ooked, but reserved to the next chapter. Joktan 
[Septuagint, Iexrav]—called by the Arabs Yuktan, 
or Kahtan, not, as is commonly supposed, by a 
corruption of the original name, but on account 
of hfs sufferings from drought (Poole). 
the father of all the primitive tribes of Arabia. 
26, Almodad—the progenitor of an Arab tribe 
whose name is preserved in Mudad, or El-Mudad; 
@ person famous in Arabian history as chief of 
the Joktanite tribe SERS Be in South-Eastern 
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Arabia. Sheleph—[the Zarep of the Greek geo- 
rapher Ptolemy; the Salfie, or Salafiyeh, of 
Niebuhr, who describes it as an extensive district 
of Yemen]. The primeval name has been trans- 
mitted by the Arab tribe Beni Sulaf. Hazor- 
maveth—the court of death: in reference to its 
unhealthy climate. ([Septuagint, tory ZapywS ; 
Vulgate, Asarmoth; Pliny, Adramite, or Cha- 
dramite; Ptolemy, Chatramite—the modern 
Hadramawt, on the shores of the Indian Ocean.] 
This tribe has for ages been celebrated, not only 
for its bold, energetic character, but for its trade 
—in pursuing which it is favoured by its nearness 
to the coast and the neighbourhood of the spice- 
hills of Shichr with the harbours, Cane Em- 
porium and Lyagrum Promontorium, at equal 
distances from Africa and India, Jerah (Septua- 
gint, Iapay]._ The settlement of this tribe is 
probably to be identified with the fortress of 
Gerakh, in the Nejd. 27. Hadoram {Septuagint, 
‘Ceckins The identification of this tribe with a 
particular locality is uncertain. Uzal [Septua- 
gint, AcBnA]. Golius (‘Lex. Arab.’) says, the ancient 
name was Azal, now Sanaa, south-west of Mareb, 
the capital city of Yemen, which, for size an 
beauty of situation, rivals Damascus in Syria, 
Diklah—a palm-tree; possibly Dakalah, a place 
distinguished by its palm groves. The south- 
eastern part of Arabia, which was called Bahrein, 
was celebrated for dates. 28. Obal--or Ebal (1 
Chr, i. 22), supposed by Bochart to be identified 
with the Avalite, a troglodyte tribe, who, emigrate 
ing from East Africa, settled in Southern Arabia, 
and gave. name to the Sinus Avalites (Pliny, 
‘Natural History,’ vi. 34). But there is no cer- 
tainty in this identification. Abimael. Bochart 
thinks the name is preserved in that of Mads 
(Ptolemy); but nothing is now known of them. 
Sheba {Septuagint, afd]. He is universally re- 
Reudee as the founder of the Subean kingdom in 
emen, the capital of which is variously called 
Mariaba by Hratosthenes, Sabatha by Ptolemy, 
Mareb and Sabur by the Arabians. The Arabian 
qeeon who visited Solomon came from this king- 
om, which was in the south (Matt. xii. 42), and 
the presents she brought corresponded with the 
products of thiscountry. 29. Ophir. All theother 
sons of Joktan having settled in the south of 
Arabia, Ophir must be looked for in the same 
quarter, not in India or Ceylon. But whether, 
as Foster says, it is a town and district (Ofer, in 
D Anville’s map) in the eastern part of the moun- 
tain of Oman, not far from the river of that name, 
or whether, according to Niebuhr, it is the prin- 
cipal port of the Sabeans, situated between Aden 
and Dafar (Zafar), it is impossible, in the pre- 
sent state of knowledge, to determine, Havilah 
—(see on v. 7.) Jobab. The last son of Joktan 
is not identified with any Arab tribe; but it 
is probable that they are to be found in the 
IwBupirra of Ptolemy, whom Bochart, followed by 
Gesenius, considers should be read IwBaBireat, 30. 
The genealogy of Joktan is traced to the fifth 
generation—farther than in any instance in this 
chapter—and the whole family of Joktan, oon- 
sisting of thirteen sons, are enumerated. their 
dwelling was from Mesha, as thou goest, unto 
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Sephar, a mount of the east. ‘‘Sephar” still re- 
tains its old name. It is the mountain Sabber in 
Yemen, near the town Taas, and upon it grow, as 
the Arabians think, all the spices and vegetable 
productions in the world. Maske though un- 
snown, must be looked for in the north-east of 
Arabia. Gesenius takes it to be Mesene, on the 
Persian Gulf, near Bassorah; and Knobel, to be 
the valley of Bisha, or Beishe, in the north of 
Yemen. Ptolemy places the Catanites to the 
south of the mountain of Zametas—i.e., in the 
south-east of Nejd; and, according to Burckhardt, 
this very district is still used every season by 
various sections of the Beni Kahtan as pasture 
pad while the great body of them inhabit the 
fertile hills and dales of Yemen. Saadias trans- 
lates the clause, ‘from Mecca till you come to 
Medina.’ Gesenius separates ‘‘Sephar” from ‘a 
mountain of the East,’ translating thus: ‘from 
Mesha even unto Sephar (and beyond, ever) unto 
the mountains of Arabia ’—i. e., the chain running 
across the middle of Arabia, from the vicinity of 
Mecca and Medina to the Persian Gulf, called the 
Nejd highlands. 31. These are the sons of Shem. 
Thus, according to the preceding exposition, the 
Semitic nations (not to speak of the Hebrews in 
Palestine) were located along the banks of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, upon the highlands of 
Assyria, the plains of Babylonia, in Syria and 
‘Arabia. as far as the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
gine people spoke what are known as the Semitic 
anguages ; and although the Cushite wanderers 
from Africa spread over the whole of Southern 
Asia, and especially in the north of Arabia, where 
the Joktanide were originally settled, they 
mingled with the Shemites, and adopted a common 
language. 32. These are the f: es of the sons 
of Noah after their generations, in their nations. 
The tendency of a certain class of critics in the 
present day is to throw ridicule on most of these 
names as fabulous—to regard them as similar to 
the ethnographic mythology of the Greeks, in 
which the individual is epically introduced for 
the people (Havernick); or as holding the same 
place in the primitive traditions of the Jews as 
the myths relating to Romulus and Remus in the 
early history of Rome. But the researches of 
travellers and historical enquirers have furnished 
ample data to prove that these names, as far as 
has-been ascertained, are not only authentic, but 
are really the names of men, or of tribes of men, 
who once existed. There are difficulties, it must 
be admitted; but as in the geography of these 
countries, so in the names of individuals and 
tribes, every additional ray of light thrown upon 
them shows that they havea real value and great 
importance. Sir H. Rawlinson says (‘Asiatic 
Society’s Journal’), ‘The Toldoth Beni Noah is 
undoubtedly the most authentic record we possess 
for the affiliation of those branches of the human 
race which sprang from the Le stock of the 
Noachide. It is probably of the very greatest 
antiquity; and instead of drawing ethnological 
inferences from the linguistic indications of a very 
early age, it will be far safer to follow in these 
early times the general scheme of ethnic affili- 
ation which is given in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis.’ ee 
This register of the early colonization of the 
world is Both interesting and vastly important. 
It was not drawn up, as bas been alleged, by some 
Hebrew writer, to uphold the glory of his own 
countrymen by tracing their descent from Shem, 
nor to gratify his parene ai to the Canaanites, 
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Ld placing them falsely in the genealogy of Ham. 
There is not discoverable throughout any appear- 
ance either of sympathy on one side or prejudice 
on the other. It is simply a historical view of the: 
genesis of the nations as they existed at the time 
it was written, including all but such tribes as 
were either insignificant and obscure, or did not 
come within the horizon of the historian, such as 
the Rephaim, Avvim, &c. And the source whence 
it was drawn was probably patriarchal tradition, 
together with later accessions, which might have 
been obtained from the extensive knowledge of 
foreign nations, which, as appears from the monu- 
ments, was possessed in Egypt—all of which were 
embodied in this record under the superintendence 
and direction of the Spirit of inspiration. It has 
been objected to on various grounds, Ewald in par- 
ticular has pronounced it not only a dislocation of 
the sacred history, its proper position in the course 
of time and events being at the end of ch. xi. 9 

but an unreliable record, because, in v. 29, and 
in other parts, it exhibits the state of geographical 
knowledge which existed not in the days of the 
paulo-postdiluvian patriarchs, but in the later age 
of Solomon. Both of these objections, however, are 
groundless; for, as a contribution to general history, 
1 was properly interjected in this place before the 
narrative assumed the continuous form of a par- 
ticular biography. Moreover, while a genealogical 
table, constructed in the advanced times of the 
Hebrew monarchy, could have been little more 
than a work of invention or conjecture, the repeti- 
tion of this register in 1 Chr. it furnishes the 
strongest testimony to its exact truth. Still fur- 
ther, it bears internal evidence of being a very 
ancient document; for it not only speaks of Magog 
as a nation in actual existence, whereas Ezekie 

XXXVill., xXxxix., uses the term for an idea 

people; of Tiras, which is not mentioned in any of 
the later Scriptures; of Nineveh, not as the 
“exceeding great city” which it afterwards be- 
came; and of Sidon, before Tyre was in existence; 
but by a statement in v. 19 it tixes the date of 
its original compilation at an early period in the 
history of Abraham’s settlement in Canaan—viz., 
before the destruction of the cities of the plain. 
An additional proof of its antiquity arises from 
the consideration of how limited a radius is assigned 
to the great emigration. The territory described 
as occupied by the primeval colonists comprises 
only a small portion of Europe, Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, Arabia, Canaan, and Egypt. And 
this is just what might be expected would have 
been the case at the eed period to which the 
record refers: for let the chronology of the deluge 
be removed as far back as some modern critics are 
disposed to fix it, still Abraham was the tenth in 
succession from Shem; and as the dispersion from 
the concentrated population of Shinar commenced 
in the days of Peleg, the fourth from Shem, it 
must have necessarily been.confined within an area 
of comparatively small dimensions. The world, 
after the deluge, was to be peopled on a new pa 
and civilization to be advanced, not as formerly by 
two great divisions, as the families of Cain and 
Seth, but by the distribution of mankind intoa 
plurality of nations. Although the population in 
the years immediately subsequent to the flood 
probably increased at a very rapid rate, owing to a 
concurrence of favourable circumstances—the still 
protracted duration of human life, the occurence 
of few or no deaths, the vigour of the soil, active 
but not oppressive labour, and a high state of 
civilization at the starting point, Noah and his 
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nations divided in the earth after the flood. 


knowledge of the arts aud chief dk BS philology has thrown no small light 
on 

many strange and unexpected affinities between 
various nations, separated from each other by 
immense tracts of country, and differing from one 
another in almost every conceivable manner. 

the apparent chaos of nt an 
philosophic enquirers have traced affinities in 
structure and grammatical inflection, Bare BeaetS 
together tongues which, though separa . 
distance of half the globe, seem very closely allied. 


sons possessing a dge « L 
acquirements of the antediluvians—yet the location 
of the Noachide in their respective settlements 
must have been slow and gradual. We are not 
informed of the impelling motives which prompted 
one group to go in a particular direction rather 
than another; but we can take our position at the 
fountain-head of emigration, and survey the part- 
ing of the mighty streams as they flowed into 
contiguous regions. Their movements were not 
left to the blind direction of chance. 


The world was all before them where to choose, 
And Providence their guide.’ 


Instead of advancing in vas€é bodies in one line, 
like the irruption into Europe of the northern 
hordes under Attila, overwhelming in successive 
waves those who had preceded them, the diffusion 
of mankind in the early post diluvian age was a 
quiet and orderly process, the force of numbers 
being weakened through the various channels in 
which the current of emigration found an outlet. 
Separating into the great divisioas, and though 
not absolutely unmixed, yet each preserving its 
chief distinctive features, they started in different 
directions. The personal idiosyncrasies of the 
sons of Noah would be transmitted to their re- 
spective descendants, and become the character- 
istics of their posterity. But it must not be sup- 
posed that the forms of life were stereotyped at 
once; they could become generally tixed and com- 
plete only at an advanced period. The progress 
was probably something like this:—A detachment 
of the emigrants found a suitable place for their 
habitation, and there they settled. In course of 
time, as their numbers outgrew the means of sus- 
tenance which that locality yielded, adventurers 
went off to form a new settlement more or less 
distant, where they were socially disunited, or at 
least i elgg aed divided. Change of country, 
and of climate, gave rise to physical and intel- 
lectual peculiarities, which time and an insulated 
situation gradually rendered permanent and in- 
delible; and thus, through the influence of natural 
causes operating in a constantly extending series 
of new colonies, originated those varieties of 
mankind in form, stature, colour, bodily constitu- 
tion, and mental characteristics which constitute 
races. In short, a work was then begun, not b 
human design or choice, but under the superintend- 
ing, though unseen and unfelt direction, of the 
Providential Ruler who fixed for each branch of 
the human family the bounds of their _habita- 
tion—a work tending not only to the diffusion of 
mankind over all the world, but to the production 
of those physical differences which adapt each 
nation to the region it was destined to inhabit. 
The historical truth of this chapter has been 
surprisingly illustrated by modern science. ‘It 
is no longer probable,’ says Six William Jones 
(Works, i., p. 137), ‘it is absolutely certain, that 
the whole race of man proceeded from Iran as 
from a centre, whence they migrated at first in 
threegreatcolonies.’ Bunsen, Gfrérer, Von Raumer, 
Wagner, Frederick Schlegel, Gesenius, and Knobel 
in Germany ; Pritchard, Rawlinson, Carpenter, and 
other ethnologists of high authority in Britain, 
agree with that eminent linguist in declaring that 
all the conclusions to which their researches in 
the historical records of antiquity, as well as all 
their investigations into the recesses of language 
and ee have led them, point tothe table- 
land of Upper Asia as the original centre whence 
the various branches of oo family diverged. 
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two of which belong to Asia, and three to Europe, 
and through European colonies to other 


‘traditions concerning the two 
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e early migrations of men, by discovering 


languages, patient and 
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Of these different families, the two with which we 
are best acquainted are the Aramaic or Semitic and 
Indo-European or Aryan; the former, comprising 
the Hebrew, Arabic, the ancient Assyrian, Pheeni- 
cian, Syriac, Chaldee, &c., derives its pame from 


the real or supposed descent of the people who 


spoke these languages from Shem (excepting Elam, 
and the latter, divided into six branches, 


rts of the 


world, includes—(l.) The Indian branch, of which 


the Sanscrit is the principal; (2.) The Medo-Persic 
or Aryan, the most important of which is the Zend, 
the sacred dialect of the Parsees ; (3.) The Teutonic, 
embracing the Gothic, and the various 


German 
dialects, the Anglo-Saxon, Swedish, Danish, Ice- 
landic; (4.) The classical languages of ancient 
Greece and Rome; (5.) The Slavonic branch, to 
which belong the Lithuanian, Russian, Polish, 
Bohemian languages, with those of large tribes in 
Hungary and Saxony; (6.) The Celtic branch, 
comprehending the Erse, Gaelic, Manx, Wels 
Cornish, and the Bas Breton in France (‘Journa 
of Education,’ No. 18). The languages which do 
not harmonize with either of these two large 
roups are ranged by Max Miiller (‘ Last Results of 
esearches’) under a separate class, called Tur- 
anian. It is impossible here to enter into details. 
Suffice it to remark, that so great and rapid is 
the progress of comparative philology, that many 
dialects in Europe, Africa, Polynesia, and America 
have now been found to be derivative, and can be 
traced to their original stock. Thus Bunsen 
(‘ Philosophy of Universal History’) says, in regard 
to the Indian tribes of America, ‘The linguistic 
data, combined with the traditions and customs, 
and particularly with the system of pictorial or 
mnemonic writing, enable me to say that the 
Asiatic origin of these tribes is as fully proved as 
the unity of a family among themselves.’ Humboldt 
pronouncesthe Polynesian languagesto be evidently 
connected with the Malay, which is a leading class 
inthe Turanian group. And Dr. Livingstone, after 
remarking on the many striking coincidences be- 
tween the customs of ancient pt and Central 
Africa, enters into aletgthened- comparison be- 
tween the African dialects and the language of the 
Old Egyptians. He declares generally, that all 
the tongues now spoken to the south of the equator, 
with the exception of the Bush or Hottentot, are 
hemogeneous, and in particular, that the Sichuana 
tongue, as elevated by the powerful Bechuana chief- 
tains, bears in structure a very close resemblance 
to the language of Egyptian monuments (‘Cam- 
bridge Lectures,’ quoted by Hardwick). Thus, as 
Rawlinson observes (‘Herodotus,’ vol. i., Ap endix, 
Essay xi), ‘the original unity between the lan- 
ele of Africa and Asia, a unity sufficiently 
shadowed out (vy. 6-20), is confirmed by these 
linguistic resemblances, as well as LP the manifold 
t thiopias—the 
Cushites above Egypt, and the Oushites of the 
Persian Gulf. And the triple division correspond 
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plain in the land of Shinar; and they dwelt there. 
3 _ And they said one to another, Go to, let us make brick, and burn 
them throughly. And they had brick for stone, and slime had they for 


ing to the sons of Noah, which the earlier ethno- 
logers adopted, may still be retained—the Tur- 
apian being classed with the Hamite form of speech, 
of which it is an earlier stage.’ 

This chapter is not only of great historical in- 
terest and value, but bears directly on the pur 
poses of the sacred history ; for it not only affili- 
ates the —— ef the various nations as the 
common descendants of Noah, and consequently 
of Adam, but shows that, while a temporary 
separation was to be made of the Jews, that 
peculiar dispensation was to be subservient toa 
— scheme of providence for diffusing the 

nowledge of divine grace and salvation amongst 
all mankind. 

CHAP. XI. 1-32. — Conrusion or ToncuEs. 
1. the whole earth was of one language, and of 
one speech—lit., of one lip, and of the same words. 
Vitringa (‘De Confus. Linguarum’) considers this 
statement to be a preface or introduction to the 
following narrative, designed to intimate that the 
builders of Babel were, at the commencement of 
their enterprise, a united ae perfectly at one in 
their sentiments and aims. But this is a mistaken 
view of the verse, which, interpreted according to 
the natural meaning of the words, describes not a 
harmony of councils amongst a party, but an exact 
and entire community of speech amongst all the 
existing branches of mankind. It is a brief re- 
capitulation—ef which several instances have 
already occurred—a resumption, after the paren- 
thetical chapter that preceded, of the thread of 
the narrative where it was broken at the end of 
ch. ix. The sacred historian, being’about to enter 
on a new subject, takes a retrospective glance 
at the descent of mankind from a single family; 
and asin such circumstances it might have been 
reasonably concluded that, having a common 
origin, they would all speak the same language, 
he proceeds to explain the mystery of the diversity 
of tongues. As the Spirit of God evidently de- 
signed in these opening chapters to throw light, 
by the record of a few simple facts, on the deepest 
problems relating to the primeval state of the 
world and of man, of which philosophy has not 
been able to give a satisfactory solution, an ex- 
planation is here furnished: of the strange pheno- 
menon of the almost countless varieties of articulate 
language 5 and we are led to see that though ‘the 
confusion of tongues’ was apparently a retrograde 
movement in human history, it was really a most 
important and admirable expedient, conducive, in 
the superintending providence of God, to ensure 
the diffusioa of mankind throughout the world. 
2. as they journeyed from the east. The margin 
has ‘eastward’ (cf. ch. xiii. 11), as indicating, not 
the course of the travellers, but the position of 
the writer in reference to Mesopotamia. Knobel 
renders it ‘the countries that are in the East.’ We 
prefer the rendering of the authorized version as 
the most literal and correct. Hitherto the whole 
human family had continued in their earliest post- 
diluvian settlement on the mountainous range of 
Armenia. But a detachment, perhaps the youn 
and adventurous portion of them, gradually move 
away from the primeval residence, and proceeded 
along the hilly country on the east of the Tigris, in 
a southward direction, till they had reached the 

rovince called by the geographers and historians of 

ter times Susiana, or a when they altered 


1 lip. 

2 or, east- 
ward, as 
ch. 13. 11. 


their course, turning westward, and being attracted 
by the beauty and fertility of the Mesopotamian 
plain [Hebrew, "yp; Septuagint, medio, a low 
wide plain, a level country], they resolved to make 
it the permanent centre of their union and seat of 
their power. That extensive region, which lay at 
the mouth of the Tigris and Euphrates, had prob- 
ably been the ultimate destination of the emigrat- 
ing party; for if, as Wells and others suppose, it 
had been the native country of Noah, where he 
had formerly resided, and built his ark — Baby- 
lonia abounding in gopher, wood—it may well be 
imagined that his descendants would cherish a 
strong desire to plant themselves again in that 
ancestralland. In the lapse of years the little party 
swelled into a tribe, and the tribe rose into the 
magnitude of a pednle. the land of Shinar. [Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson derives this name from ‘yw, and 
Ar, or Nahr, 75}, a river—the country between the 
two rivers. But that is a purely conjectural deri- 
vation, on which no reliance can be placed.] Sir 
H, Rawlinson is inclined to see the name Shinar 
preserved in Senkereh, and others in the Sinjar 
chain of mountains, which are in the interior of 
Mesopotamia. Nothing certain is known about 
this name, except that it seems to have been ap- 
plied to the region by the early natives, and was 
continued amongst the descendants of Abraham 
leg i. 2: cf. Isa. xi 11; Zech. v. 11, Septuagint). 

he country was called generally Chaldea or 
Babylonia. 


3. Go to—an adverb, interjectionally used as a 
term of incitement or exhortation. It is equiva- 
lent to ‘Come on.’ In two other passages where 
the Hebrew and Greek terms are rendered by the 
same English Berane, it is significant of preparation 
required (2 Ki. v. 4, 5; Jas. iv. 13, 14). Dr. 
Samuel Johnson says that in English poetry it is a 
scornful exhortation. let us make brick, and 
burn them throughly—{Hebrew, 025, of white 


or chalky clay]. Brickmaking, as here described, 
was a nice operation, requiring both skill and 
carefulness, not only in the selection of the clay, 
so as to exclude from the composition all extrane- 
ous matter—an excess of which would tend to 
make the bricks crack or vitrify—but also in the 
preparation of the brick, by applying the fire so 
that in the core as well as on the surface they 
might be formed of a uniform solidity and dura- 
bility. It is evident from the language employed 
in the narrative that the builders at Babel were 
well acquainted with the finishing processes, and 
hence, as they contemplated the erection of 
edifices which would be capable of enduring, they 
resolved, in manufacturing the bricks, to ‘* burn 
them throughly.” they had brick for stone. The 
building materials which Shinar furnished for the 
erection of editices differed from those of almost 
every other country in the world. For instead of 
the marbles of some, or the stone quarries of most 
regions, the inhabitants of that land, with in- 
ventive resources and constructive skill which 
might have enabled them to_rival the archi- 
tectural achievements of the Bay ptiane and the 
Greeks, possessed nothing to build with but the 
soil of the alluvial plains. Moistening the loam 
with water, and mixing the softened gypsum with 
a small quantity of chopped straw or reeds, to 
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increase its consistency, they moulded the raw 
brick into shape, and then dried it either -by the 
sun or inthe kiln. Sun-dried bricks were common 
in Assyria, as they are in the buildings of the 
villages still in that country, being easily procured 
and soon prepared under the intense heat of an 
almost torrid sun, where the thermometer stands 
daily at 150 degrees Fahrenheit. Two, or at most 
three days in that climate are sufficient for the 
rocess. But in Babylonia the bricks were usually 
urnt in the kiln; and the numerous architectural 
remains which have been disinterred from the 
accumulated mounds show that they had been 
baked so effectually as to acquire the firmness of 
freestone or the solidity of granite. ‘The walls of 
cities were almost invariably built of fire-burnt 
bricks ; and the walls as well as floors of the royal 
palaces, except where the hands of capes 
antiquarians have disturbed them, were forme 
of the same material, which remains as compact 
as at the period when these buildings were con- 
structed. Sometimes the inner parts of the build- 
ings were made of sun-dried bricks, while the 
exterior portion was strengthened by a covering 
of burnt brick ten feet in te loknoaa as at Warka. 
At other times the crnde and the burnt bricks 
were placed in altérnate layers of several feet 
thick. The bricks made in later times, as in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, were formed generally in 
shape and size about a foot or 114 inches square 
and 2 or 2} inches thick. But the bricks found 
at Nimrfid, Koyunjik, &c., which belong to an 
earlier age, are much larger, and variously shaped 
—some square, others oblong, some triangular, 
and others wedge-like—though uone are fashioned 
in the longitudinal form with which in Britain we 
are familiar. and slime had they for mortar 


[72n]—s0 called, according to Gesenius, from a 


Hebrew root signifying to boil: either from its 

oiling up from subterranean fountains (ch. xiv. 
10) or from its redness, the best kind being of 
that colour. Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ i. 4, 63) calls 
it Asphaltis; and we give it the name of bitumen 
or asphalt. It is a remarkable mineral pitch, 
formed from the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable substances, and one of the most in- 
flammable of known materials. It is found some- 
times in the form of a solid fossil, at_other times 
in a liquified state on the surface of Jakes and 
wells. Herodotus (b. i., ch. 179) relates that 
masses of bitumen were washed down the Is, a 
small stream which joins the Euphrates at the 
point where stands the modern Hit, a little 
‘mud-walled town, inhabited by a population of 
Jews and Arabs, about eight days’ journey from 
Babylon, whence it was brought to that capital. 
And Diodorus Siculus says (b. ii-, pp. 120-123) that 
there was’an almost Incxhanmtinis supply of 
naphtha obtained from the pits, which were very 
numerous in Babylonia. This slime, or mud of 
the country, is still applied by the Arab inhabit- 
ants, as a substitute for mortar, in cementing the 
bricks of which their habitations are formed. 
The bitumen and naphtha were often boiled to- 
gether, to form a superior cement; and of so 
tenacious a quality is it, that, in the ancient 
Hecrres which Layard disinterred, that writer 
ells us, ‘it is almost impossible to detach a brick 
from the entire mass,’ Each brick was laid on 
hot liquid bitumen, and a layer of reeds pressed 
down on every thirtieth — where crude bricks 


were used (cf. Arrian, ‘De Exped. Alex.,’ lib. vii. ; 
Strabo, ‘Geog.,’ lib. xvi. ; Pliny, xxxv. 51; Vitringa, 
viii. 3). 4 let us build us a city. The city was 
in the immediate neighbourhood, if not on the very 
site of Babylon—the nucleus and origin of that 
famous capital. Arab tradition makes Calneh, 
the modern Niffer, the site of the primitive 
Babel ; and in accordance with that tradition the 
Septuagint speaks of Calneh as the place where 
the tower was built. (xaddvns ov 6 mipyos 
wKxodounOn, Isa. x. 9.) and a tower whose top may 
reach unto heaven. It cannot be supposed that 
they entertained the insane project of raising it to 
the skies, as the fabled giants are said to have done, 
The phrase was a figurative mode of expressing 
great altitude (cf. Deut. i. 28; Isa. xiv. 13). The 
city was, of course, for inhabitation ; but what the 
tower was designed for has been made a subject 
of much unsatisfactory discussion. Josephus, 
whom many writers in modern times have followed, 
says (* Antiquities,’ b. i., ch. iv.), that it was reared 
as a place of security against asecond deluge. But 
that is a view altogether inadmissible; for not only 
does the context not indicate any such reason, but 
God had given an express promise to Noah that a 
similar judgment should not again occur during 
the existing economy of Providence; and besides, 
if the people had been actuated by a desire to pro- 
vide against a recurrence of a flood, they would have 
erected their tower on the summit of some Alpine 
mountain, and not in a low champagne country 
like Babylonia. A more probable theory is, that 
as the Chaldeans early cultivated astronomy, they 
might have contemplated the erection on their 
level plains of a grand observatory; or, as the 
Zabian idolatry arose in that country, they might 
have required a temple for the worship of the host 
of heaven. [Perhaps the true motive of the 


builders may be found in the word bain, the tower 


of fortified cities and fortresses (Judg. viii. 9; ix. 
26; 2 Chr. xiv. 6), or a fortress itself (1 Chr. xxvii. 
25; Prov. xviii. 10).] [t was therefore the acropolis 
of the rising city. and let us make us a name— 
i. é, get renown (Jer. xxxii. 20; 2 Sam. vii. 23). 
Perizonius, followed by others, renders the Hebrew 
[Ov], asign: ‘let us make us a beacon or rallying 


point.’ In the far-stretching, unoccupied, level 
piace of the country, no eminence rose within the 
imits of the horizon toserve as a natural landmark 
to guide the path of the wanderer; and whether 
any might have gone to distant pastures with their 
flocks, or extended their excursions in the pursuits 
of the chace, they were as uncertain of the home- 
ward way in that trackless region as mariners 
on the wide ocean without the compass. There 
was no means, therefore, better fitted to guide 
them than the erections they contemplated. 
They had already enjoyed the benefits resulting 
from a,permanently settled and stationary society; 
they saw that mighty works—works which would 
endure for ages and gain great fame to the founders 
of them—were only to be accomplished by the 
united energies of a large body of men ;‘and there- 
fore they resolved te~provide for themselves and 
their posterity a lasting establishment in a land, 
the extent and fertility of which appeared sufficient 
for long to contain their population, however 
greatly it might increase. lest we be scattered 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth. 
The Septuagint renders this clause, [pd rod diac. 
Twapyjvas yuas], and the Vulgate follows it, fante- 
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7 restrained from them, which they have 


quam dividamur], before we are scattered. But 
this is an erroneous translation. {The Hebrew 
idiom requires that 72 with makk, after verbs of 


fearing, hindering, caution, and the like, should 
be rendered that not, or “‘lest,” as our translators 
have done.] The whole strain of the context 
shows that the object of the builders, in the erec- 
tion of the tower, was to prevent the occurrence 
of the dreaded dispersion. What was the cause of 
their fear? either the attacks of wild beasts or the 
trouble and dangers connected with a separation. 
The prevalence of such feelings indicated a distrust 
of God’s promise (ch. ix. 2), as well as a love of 
ease and sponte more then a regard to the de- 
clared svill of God (ch. ix. 1). Pride, selfishness, 
and vain glory were the ruling motives that in- 
fluenced the confederacy; and whether idolatry 
had anything to do with this movement or not, it 
is evident that the spirit of true religion was ex- 
tinguished in the hearts of men who deliberately 
adopted and persisted in a course of action de- 
signed to defeat or defer the divine intentions, 
that they should, by occupying the earth, diffuse 
the knowledge of divine truth and the blessings 
of civilization. According to the divine purpose, 
men were to fill the earth—i. e., to spread over the 
whole earth; not, indeed, to separate, but to main- 
tain their inward unity notwithstanding their 
dispersion. But the fact that they were afraid of 
dispersion is a Lgad that the inward spiritual 
bond of unity an apie leee not only the oneness 
of their God and their worship, but also the unity 
of brotherly love, was already broken by sin. 
Consequently the undertaking, dictated by pride 
to preserve and consolidate by outward means the 
unity which was inwardly lost, could not be 
successful, but could only bring down the judg- 
ment of dispersion (Keil). 6. the Lord came 
down to see the city and the, tower. Anthropo- 
morphism is the characteristic style of this history, 
which frequently describes God as acting more 
humano. _Thus it speaks of Him as ‘coming,’ and 
‘coming down,’ in cases where there is no reason 
for supposing that there was any visible descent ; 
and this phraseology is especially employed in 
narratives of His proceeding to do or to execute 
any purpose of His will respecting man (cf. v. 7; 
ch, xvii 21; Exod. iii. 8; xi. 5; xix. 18, 20; xxiv. 
5; Num. xi. 5; xxii. 9; Deut. xxxii. 2). It is 
important to notice the appropriate use of the 
divine name [737], the Lorn, in this direct inter- 


position to counteract a rebellion against the 
scheme of grace which the Mediator was about to 
develop for the redemption of mankind. which 
the children of men builded—lit., the sons of 
Adam. This expression also is exceedingly signifi- 
cant, denoting either-the folly and impotence of 
creatures who, though ‘‘dust,” and destined to 
“return unto dust,” yet, under the influence of 
pride, magnified themselves against the Most High; 
or their wickedness (ch. vi. 2) in resolving and 
encouraging one another to oppose the arrange- 
ments of Him who had divided to the nations their 
inheritance when he separated the sons of Adam 
(Deut, xxxii. 8). [03, builded, or had builded, 
shows that the works were considerably advanced. ] 
6. the people is one, and they have all one lan- 
guage. The multitudes assembled in the pane 
Shinar formed an orenint society, and began to 
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establish the foundations of one universal empird, 
Union in councils gave them power, which was 
still further augmented by their ability to com- 
municate their sentiments and designs easily an 
freely in a language universally intelligible; so 
that in such circumstances a confederacy of bold 
bad men might undertake the most daring enter} 
prises. this they begin to do—i,e., the buildin, 
of the city and tower is but the commencement 
their doings. and now nothing will be restrained 
from them—i.e., they will shrink from nothing, 
however hard or presumptuous, which they may 
wish to accomplish; so that the evil already in 
the world will be fearfully increased, and its 
diffusion accelerated, by this ungodly association, 
unless means are taken for its immediate dissolu- 
tion, 7%. let us... confound their language— 
Hebrew, lips; and the Hebrew verb ‘“‘confound” 
means to mingle things together, so as to produce a 
new and composite substance (see on the use of the 
plural in a similar connection, ch. i 26). The 
obvious and natural meaning of these words is, 
that by an extraordinary act of Divine providence 
the articulate speech by which mankind had 
hitherto carried on their social intercourse, as a 
universal medium of communication, underwent 
changes that rendered it unintelligible. The text 
does not admit of the explanation which some 
writers have given, that the effect described was 
the slow and gradual work of time. They sup- 
pose that, as many years were probably occupied 
in the erection of the city and the tower, jealousy, 
dissension, and strife had been created amongst 
the builders, through the influence of their dif- 
ferent views, dispositions, and interests: they were 
divided into parties; and as the feuds became 
fiercer and more extended, till reconciliation and 
reunion were hopeless, the social mass was broken 
up and dispersed, some going in one way, others 
in another. The natural consequence was, that 
in the various settlements which they formed, 
many of these distant and isolated, time and the 
influence of climate, food, labour, and other cir- 
cumstances, gave rise to new ideas and altered 
habits, and this, in the natural course of things, 
roduced a diversity of tongues amongst men. 
But this theory of interpretation is at variance 
with the tenor of the inspired record, which ex- 
pressly states, that ‘the confusion of languages’ 
occurred instantaneously and miraculously, and, 
moreover, that it was the cause, not the effect of 
the dispersion of mankind. In what degree, or to 
what extent the language was confounded is a 
problem which it is impossible satisfactorily to 
solve, This much, however, may be safely affirmed, 
that it was not reduced. into chaotic disorder; for 
that must have occasioned a complete dissolution 
of human society, and every individual, compelled. 
to separate himself from the rest of the species, 
would have had to live apart, as the dumb animals. 
The ‘confusion,’ as the original term indicates, 
was in the ‘lip,’—i.e., the old language was 
broken into a variety of dialects, by changes on 
the form and termination of words, or by pew 
modes of pronouncing them, such as rendered the 
maintenance of general intercourse impossible. It 
is extremely probable that, if not every family, at 
least those groups of families that had been 
closely allied, and were destined to coalesce into 
one colony in the future dispersion, had a distinct 
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dialect. Thus the statement of the sacred his- 
torian would be verified in general, that the lan- 
guage of the Shinar builders was ‘confounded, 
that they could not understand one another's 
speech.’ It is easy to judge what would be the 
result if workmen from all the different counties 
of Great Britain were congregated in one spot: the 

rovincial dialect of one half of the assembly would 
bs an unintelligible jargon to the other half. Some- 
what similar was the scene enacted at Shinar; and 
this labial change, which was effected suddenly on 
a vast multitude, struck all as so unmistakable a 
display of the divine anger, that they forthwith 
abandoned the works in which they had been 
engaged, and dispersed themselves into different 
parts of the world, ‘“‘after their families, and after 
their tongues.” Probably at first the ‘confusion’ 
did not appear greater than what has just been 
described. But in course of time it was found to 
extend much further—to consist not in a dialec- 
tical merely, but a structural difference,—such a 
radical difference as tended to extinguish the idea 
that the people who spoke those various languages 
could have had any previous intercommunity. 8. 
So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence, 
&c. Thus easily was their purpose defeated by God. 
Their crime was a premature attempt at centraliza- 
tion, rather, perhaps, than any vast scheme of 
conspiracy; and the ‘confusion’ producing as its 
natural consequence @ disunion of their councils, 
they were compelled to the dispersion they had 
combined to prevent, as in all popular movements 
the multitude would be actuated by a variety of 
motives. Some might have joined in the enter- 
prize from the simple motive of enjoying the 

enefits of a settled society; while the responsi- 
bility and the guilt would rest chiefly on the 
leaders, who from motives of political ambition or 
Zabian idolatry, planned and conducted the re- 
bellion. To the former the ‘confusion’ was a 
mild correction of the error which they had inno- 
cently committed, while the latter saw their 
punishment in the judicial infliction which frus- 
trated their favourite projects. Thus their design 
of ‘making to themselves a name,’ and adhering 
together in defiance of the Almighty, was entirely 
frustrated; and they were driven bya divine judg- 
ment, which doubtless struck them with awe, to 
separate rye toyed into various tribes and 
rezions. But looking beyond the immediate actors, 
it was a wise and merciful interposition in regard 
to the general interests of the human race; and 
the miraculous deed that was done in Shinar is a 
beautiful instance of the vigilant care with which 
the Mediator maintained the order and progress 
of the world he had undertaken to govern. and 
they left off to build the city. Thisstatement (cf. 
ch. x. 10), refutes the old and prevalent opinion 
that Nimrod was the prime mover and instigator 
of the rebellion; and_ besides, the cuneiform 
inscriptions place the date of his appearance on 
the public stage at a posed long posterior, when 
he did in all probability complete the unfinished 
eye and make it ‘‘the beginning,” or metropolis 
of his kingdom. No notice is taken of the tower; 
and we do not know to what height it had risen, 
or whether it had advanced beyond the founda- 
tions, The imagination of profane historians and 
of oriental writers has abundantly supplied the 
deficiency by fabulous stories relative to its gigantic 
magnitude—which some say was four miles high, 
others more—and to its anaded destruction, which, 
according to a Jewish tradition preserved by 
Bochart, was caused si Di from heaven, but 
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8 stand one another's speech. So the Lorp scattered them abroad from 
thence “upon the face of all the earth: and they left off to build the city. 


of tongues. 
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according to Alerander Polyhistor and others, was 
overthrown by a furious tempest. These and 
similar legends which have reached our time, 
represent the erection of the tower to have been 
in a state of considerable forwardness. But the 
sacred historian does not furnish information upon 
any of these points; neither how far the builders 
had proceeded with the tower, nor whether the 
portion that had been erected had sustained any 
damage at the time of the violent dispersion. The 
only warranted conclusion is, that its further pro- 
gress was arrested, with that of the city, by the 
sudden ‘confusion.’ An approximate idea may 
be obtained of the form and character of this 
remarkable tower from the architectural remains 
of antiquity which modern research has brought 
to light ; for, as it is alowed by competent judges 
that a uniform style of building was adopted in 
the East for sacred purposes, the Birs Nimrid may 
be taken asa general type of Chaldean temples. 
The edifice of which this extraordinary ruin is the 
relic was built of kiln-burnt bricks, and ‘the 
building rose in seven receding stages, in con- 
formity with the Chaldean planetary system. 
Upon a platform of crude brick, raised a few feet 
above the level of the alluvial plain, was built of 
burnt brick the first or basement stage, an exact 
square, 272 feet each way, and 26 feet in perpen- 
dicular height. Upon this stage was erected a 
second, 230 feet each way, and likewise 26 feet 
high ; which, however, was not placed exactly in 
the middle of the first, but considerably nearer to 
thé south-western end, which constituted the back 
of the building. The other stages were arranged 
pala, the third being 188 feet, and again 26 
feet high; the fourth 146 feet square, and 15 feet 
high; the fifth 104 feet square, and the same 
height as the fourth ; the sixth 62 feet square, and 
again the same height; and the seventh 20 feet 
square, and once more the same height. On the 
seventh stage there was probably placed the ark 
or tabernacle, which seems to have been itself 15 
feet high, and must have nearly, if not entirely, 
Pa | the top of the seventh storey. The entire 
original height, allowing 3 feet vad the plat- 
form, would thus have been 156 feet, or without 
the peers 153 feet. The whole formed a sort 
of oblique pyramid, the gentler slope facing the 
north-east, and the steeper incline the south- 
west. On the north-east side was the grand 
entrance; and here stood the vestibule, a separate 
building, the debris from which having joined those 
from the temple itself, fill up the intermediate 
apare and very remarkably prolong the mound in 
this direction. It remains to be noticed that the 
different stages were coloured after the hue of the 
planets to which they were respectively dedicated. 
Thus the lower stage, belonging to Saturn, was 
black; the second, to Jupiter, was orange; the 
third, or that of Mars, was red ; the fourth, of the 
Sun, golden ; the fifth, of Venus, white; the sixth, 
of Mercury, blue; and the seventh, of the Moon, 
a silvery green. In several cases these colours 
were still clearly to be distinguished, the appro- 

riate hue being obtained by the quality and 

urning of the bricks; and it was thus ascertained 
that the vitrified masses at the summit were the 
result of design, and not of accident,—the sixth 
stage, sacred to Mercury, having been subjected 
to an intense and prolonged fire, in order to pro- 
duce the blue seep which was emblematical 
of that planet. It further appeared that we are 
indebted to this peculiarity of construction for the 
preservation of the monument, when so many of 
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9 Therefore is the name of it called * Babel; because the Lorp did there | B.C. 217, 


confound the language of all the earth: and from thence did the Lorp 
scatter them abroad upon the face of all the earth. 


its sister temples had utterly perished, the blue 
slag cap at the summit of the pile resisting the 
action of the weather, and holding together the 
lower stage, that would otherwise have crumbled, 
while it also afforded an immovable pedestal for 
the upper stages, and for the shrine which prob- 
ably crowned the pile. The only other point of 
interest which was ascertained from the cylinders 
was, that the temple in question did not belong to 
Babylon, but to the neighbouring city of Borsippa, 
the title of Birs, by which it is now known, heing 
a mere abbreviation of the ancient name of the 
city.” (Rawlinson ‘ Herod.’ ii., say iv., com- 
bined with Sir H. Rawlinson’s ‘Report to the 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ April 1855: see also Layard’s 
‘Nineveh and Babylon,’ pp. 497-9.)—It is a pre- 
vailing opinion that the remains of the Biblical 
tower are still in existence; and from the early 
period of the Jewish captivity down to the Chris- 
tian travellers of our own times, there has been a 
strong disposition evinced to identify it with one 
of the remarkable mounds which are found in 
Babylonia. Two of these, in particular, have had 
their zealous advocates, the Mujelibé (the over- 
turned), and the Birs Nimrfd (the great temple of 
Nebo at Borsippa). The great height of the Birs 
in particular, its prodigious extent, and its state of 
tolerable preservation, produced a very general 
disposition to identify it with the tower of Belus, 
so minutely described a Herodotus; and, from there 
being also large vitrified masses of brick work on the 
summit of the mound, which presented an appear- 
ance of having been subjec to the influence of 
intense heat, conjectures that the Birs mizht even 
represent the more ancient tower of Babel had 
been uently hazarded and believed. Into the 
rival claims of Mujelibé and the Birs Nimrfd, 
however, to represent the tower of Babel, it is 
needless-to enter; for it is now agreed by the most 
trustworthy travellers who have visited those 
regions that the former contains the ruins of the 
fortress, while the distance of the latter from 
Babylon precludes the possibility of its being 
the relic. Besides, there isno good ground for 
identifying the Biblical tower with any existing 
monument at or near Babylon; for since the in- 
scriptions on the bricks have been read, it has 
pn ascertained that none of the ruins ascend to 

a period so early as the date of the Shinar dis- 
rsion. 9. Therefore is the name of it called 
abel. Rationalist writers regard this Mosaic 
narrative as the embodiment of a traditionary 
legend, and therefore, in accordance with this 
view, reject the derivation assigned in the text, 
ascribing its origin to the tower ner ing. been, in 
later times at teast, rebuilt and used as the temple 
of Belus, whose image was placed in it, according 
to Herodotus. [Their explanation of the name is, 
that it means 533, the gate of Baal or Bel, or 


Bab-il, the gate of the god I],—the word ‘gate’ 
being used in the extensive sense we give to the 
‘Porte.’ But, as declared by Moses, Babel comes 


from the root-verb 543, to confound, as if it were 


os i ig se 
ba-a, and it isa name so very peculiar that it is im- 
possible to account for its being made the designa- 
tion of any place, unless some remarkable trans- 
action had occurred to furnish a historical basis on 
which it rested. ]—Some writers, like Herder, look 
upon this narrative as a poetical fragment im the 
Oriental style, to account for the origin of diverse 
languages. But it is a ue as real.as any other 


‘forwar 


4ie., Con- 
fusion, 


related in the inspired history, and no one who be- 
lieves in a personal God as the providential Ruler 
of the world can doubt the possibility of a miracle, 
or that the confusion or rather the multiplication 
of tongues, originated in the way descri 


‘Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus,’ 


is a statement of a heathen poet, which embodies 
a sound principle; and every intelligent, man must 
feel and acknowledge that the sacred historian 

ves a more rational account of the phenomena of 


different languages than the writers who ascribe 


it to the operation of natural causes. Besides, the 
Mosaic record of this memorable occurrence is 
confirmed by a variety of independent. testi- 
monies. The account of Berosus, the Chaldean 
historian, is substantially the same as that of 
Moses, as also is the Hindoo tradition, according 
to Sir William Jones, The Egyptian monuments 
attest the fact of the dispersion at Shinar (Osburn’s 
‘Egypt and her reich aE and the cuneiform 
inscriptions speak of Chaldea or Babylonia as 
‘the land of tongues’ (Fox Talbot). The most 
eminent ethnologists also have come to this con- 
clusion. ‘There is the greatest probability that 
the human race, no less than their language, go 
back to one common stock—to a first man—and 
not to several, dispersed in different parts of the 
world, And itis asserted, with the greatest confi- 
dence, that from an extensive examination of 
languages, the separation among mankind is 
shown to have been violent; not, indeed, that 
they poly changed their language, but that 
they were rudely and sudden] (brusquement) 
divided from one another’ (Wiseman’s ‘ Lec- 
tures’). And Sir H. Rawlinson (‘Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ xv., p. 232) says, that ‘if 
we were guided by the mere intersection of lin- 
guistic paths, and independently of all reference 
to the Scriptural record, we should be led to fix 
on the plains of Shinar as the focus from which 
the various lines had radiated.’ What was the 
primeval language that was broken into fragments 
at Shinar, and in what relations it stood to the 
languages that proceeded from it in later times, 
has been a fruitful subject of discussion and con- 
troversy. Various claimants have been brought 
for the honour of being the original 
tongue—the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Chaldee, 
Phenician, Egyptian, Ethiopic, Sanscrit, Chinese, 
Abyssinian, Celtic ; and to these must now. be added 
the Accad, the language which, like the Latin in 
the Medieval ages, was used for all the oldest state 
documents found in Babylonia (Rawlinson). The 
Hebrew had numerous and zealous advocates in 
earlier times, as it still has a few, amongst whom 
may be mentioned Baumgarten and Hdvernick. 
But modern scholars are, for the most part, in- 
clined to regard the present Hebrew as the early 
offspring of a more aboriginal tongue. Sir William 
Jones gave it as his opinion that the primitive 
language has been irretrievably lost. But im- 
mense progress in linguistic researches has been 
made since the days of that accomplished scholar. 
Students of comparative philology, who have 
scientifically examined the languages of the vari- 
ous nations, ancient and modern, have traced 
certain affinities between them, which nothing 
but such a mode of investigation could have dis- 
covered, and on the ground of such a connection 
have ranked languages, which to outward appear- 
ance are remotely related, in three large families 
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These are the * generations of Shem: /Shem was an hundred years old, | _B.©. 2346. 
11 and begat Arphaxad two years after the flood: and Shem lived after he 
12 begat Arphaxad five hundred years, and begat sons and daughters. And 
lived five and thirty years, and begat ’Salah: and Arphaxad 
lived after he begat Salah four hundred and three years, and begat sons 
14, and daughters. And Salah lived thirty years, and begat Eber: and Salah 
15 lived after he begat Eber four hundred and three years, and begat sons and 
16 daughters, And “Eber lived four and thirty years, and begat ° Peleg: 
17 and Eber lived after he begat Peleg four hundred and thirty years, and 
18 begat sons and daughters. And Peleg lived thirty years, and begat ® Reu: 
19 and Peleg lived after he begat Reu two hundred and nine years, and begat 
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or groups, called the Semitic, Indo-European, and 
Allophyllian or Turanian tongues. Nay, closer 
observation seems to show that, even in these 
large collective masses, affinities exist in the essen- 
tial constitution of each language—elements of 
resemblance which run through them all—sug- 
gesting the belief, on parely philological principles, 
that the languages themselves were once united, 
and that some extraordinary agency had severed 
them. The advancement made in all the various 
lines of investigation has been so great, that not 
only doubt is being constantly removed in regard 
to points that once presented apparently insuper- 
able difficulties, but the time seems not far distant 
when, in the opinion of the most competent judges, 
the narrative contained in the first nine verses of 
this chapter will be fully corroborated by the 
testimony of science. ‘Fragments,’ says Herder, 
‘of an original form yet exist through all the 
dialects of the old and new worlds.’ ‘Over the 
languages of the primitive Asiatic continent of 
Asia and Europe,’ says Professor Max. Miller, 
‘a new light begins to dawn, which, in spite of 
perplexing appearances, reveals more and more 
clearly the possibility of their common origin.’ 
‘It is now incontrovertibly established,’ observes 
Donaldson (‘New Cratylus’), ‘that most of the 
inhabitants of Europe and a great number of the 
most ancient and civilized tribes of Asia speak, 
with greater or smaller variations, the same lan- 
guage; and the time may perhaps come when it 
will appear as probable, philologically, as it is 
certain historically, that every language in the 
world has sprung from one original speech.’ It 
is from the Scriptures alone we learn the true 
origin of the different languages, as well as 
nations of the world; and the most advanced 
philology will only render the humble, though 
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Heb. | Sam. | Sept. 
Shem before the flood, ....... eseee | 100 100 100 
— after the flood,......... 2 2 2 
ha: Cece eecereececeee 35 135 185 
Salah, ...se0.06 eee eevee 30 130 130 
EDOM seiseasiusivatcsion saleeheieesiecic® 34 184 134 
Peleg,. 30 130 130 
Reu,.. 32 132 132 
Serug, . 30 130 130 
Nahor, .. 29 719 79 
Torah, ccoccocceccsscesececsececces 70 70 70 


Years from the flood to Abraham, | 292 942 


welcome and important, service of bhai bak the 
statement of the sacred historian, when she 
proves all the various languages to be only eman- 
ations of one great primordial tongue, whose 
integrity was broken, and itself lost in the 
catastrophe at Shinar. It is in accordance with 
the whole scheme of the sacred volume to repre- 
sent dispersion as well as death to have been a 
necessary consequence of the fall. By one miracle 
of tongues men were ‘scattered abroad on the face 
of all the earth,’ and gradually fell from true 
religion. By another, national barriers were 
broken down, that all men might be brought back 
to the family of God. 

10-26.—10. These are the generations of Shem. 
The sacred historian here passes from the general 
to the particular, and, as introductory to the 
biography of Abraham, traces his lin descent 
from that son of Noah in whose line the promise 
was to be transmitted. This genealogy is therefore 
of a totally different character from that which 
is contained in the preceding chapter. It is ex- 
clusively a family register. On comparing it with 
the similar record in ch. y., there will be per- 
ceived a progressive decrease in the ages of the 
patriarchs ; and, besides, it proceeds according to 
a different method; for, instead of giving the 
total duration of their lives, it states merely the 
age of each individual at the birth of the son b 
whom the Messianic line was to be conveyed, an 
the number of years the father lived afterwards, 
leaving the reader to make the summation. The 
consequence has been the commission of clerical 
errors of a serious description. The following 
Table will show how many and great discrepancies 
exist in the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Septuagint 
versions, and in Josephus, in regard to the num- 
bers in this genealogy. 
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Sept. || Heb. | Sam. | Septuagint 


500 602 602 
403 438 438 
303 433 433 
270 464 404 
209 239 239 
207 239 239 
200 230 230 
129 148 148 
135 145 


, Whatever was the cause of these extraordinary 
discrepancies — whether they originated in the 
errors of transcribers mistaking one letter for 
another, which might — a difference of a 


century or more, or whether they proceeded from a 
deliberate tampering with the genealogies on the 
part of the Jews in the beginning of the Christian 
era (see on ch. v.), as seems to have been the case, 
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21 7Serug: and Reu lived after he begat Serug two hundred and seven 
ears, and begat sons and daughters. And Serug lived thirty years, and 

t Nahor: and Serug lived after he begat Nahor two hundred years, 
24 and begat sons and daughters. And Nahor lived nine and twenty years, 
25 and begat *Terah: and Nahor lived after he begat Terah an hundred 
26 and nineteen years, and begat sons and daughters. And ‘Terah lived 
seventy years, and begat ‘Abram, Nahor, and Haran. 

Now these are the generations of 'I'erah: Terah begat Abram, Nahor, 
28 and Haran; and Haran begat/ Lot. And Haran died before his father 
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29 Terah in the land of his nativity, in Ur of the Chaldees) And Abram | 2Pet.27. 


from the systematic nature of the alterations, the 
result has been to introduce irreconcilable con- 
fusion into the chronology. ‘There is nothing,’ 
says Professor Rawlinson, ‘either in the facts of 
history or in those of language, against the chron- 
ological scheme of Scripture, if we regard the 
Septuagint and Samaritan versions as the best 
exponents of the original text in respect of the 
ceneels of the pebuarchs from Shem to Abra- 
am. hether the chronology of these versions 
admits of further ene whether, since the 
chronologies of the Hebrew Bible, the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and the Septuagint differ, we can 
depend on any one of them; or whether we’ must 
consider that this portion of revelation has been 
lost to us pi the mistakes of copyists, or the 
intentional alterations of systematizers, it is not 
necessary to determine. ‘‘Our treasure is in 
earthen vessels.” The revealed Word of God has 
been continued in the world in the same way as 
other written _compositions—by the multiplication 
of copies. No miraculous aid is vouchsafed to 
transcribers, who are liable to make mistakes, and 
may not always have been free from the design of 
bending Scripture to their own views. That we 
have a wonderfully pure and perfect text of the 
Pentateuch, considering its antiquity, is admitted ; 
but doubts must ever attach to the chronology, 
not only because in all ancient MSS. numbers are 
especially liable to accidental corruption, but also, 
and more especially, from the fact that there is 
so wide a difference in this respect between the 
Hebrew, Samaritan, and Greek copies.” There is 
one peculiar difficulty connected with this gene- 
alogy, arping from the occurrence of the name of 
Cainan in the Septuagint, and in the Gospel of 
Luke, who follows the Septuagint. The Septua- 
int, instead of Salah, has Cainan—‘ Arphaxad 
Begat Cainan, and Cainan begat Salah.’ Cf. Luke 
iii, 36. ‘ All existing MSS. and editions of the Sep- 
tuagint version—the Complutensian, the Aldine, 
the Alexandrian, and the Vatican edition—do con- 
tain the name of Cainan in this passage ; as also the 
Septuagint version, as given in Oriyen’s ‘Hexapla,’ 
id, on the testimony of Procopius, who wrote 
soon after a.p. 500; the canonical Latin version 
of the Septuagint, used by Augustine and the 
African Church ;_ Demetrius, the historian, who 
lived under the Ptolemies, about B.c. 170, and 
within one hundred years of the Septuagint trans- 
lation being made; and many of the Fathers quote 
from the copies of the Septuagint used by them 
as containing the name of Cainan. Such are the 
most important facts and statements, as given by 
Yardley, Jackson, Mill, and others, from 
which the authenticity of the name Cainan has 
been argued. But, on the other hand, the Hebrew 
MSS. and editions, which form the authoritative 
text of Scripture, do not contain, nor ever did con- 
tain, Cainan, either in this chapter or the preceding, 
or in 1 Chr. i. 18; besides tke Samaritan Pentateuc 


Onkelos, in his Chaldee Targum, compiled about 
the time of our Saviour; the Syriac version, made 
from the Hebrew very early in the Christian era; . 
the Arabic, the Vulgate, the versions made from the 
Hebrew —none of them acknowledge the name. But 
further, there are very strong grounds for assert- 
ing that the intrusion of Cainan into the Septua- 
gint version is comparatively of modern date: for 
in the Vatican MS. of the Septuagint Cainan is 
omitted, as it is also in the Armenian version of 
the Old Testament, made from the Septuagint in 
the fourth sacl Josephus and Philo, who 
both Se from the Septuagint, knew nothing of 
it. Various testimonies of Christian Fathers, at 
a later date, all form a mass of external evidence 
which, ee with several circumstances of in- 
ternal probability, make the insertion of the name 
Cainan in this passage very suspicious, or rather 
prove, that for the first three or nearly four ceu- 
turies after Christ the Septuagint version agreed 
with the Hebrew text in omitting Cainan. This 
much must suffice on so complicated a question. 
We conclude that, at all events, Cainan has no 
right to a place among the ancestors of Jesus 
Christ’ (Hervey’s ‘Genealogies’). ‘There is one 
other observation which remains to be made on 
this genealogy—viz., that it comprises‘ten names. 
This has been objected to as an artificial arrange- 
ment; for it is eee! the same as in ch. v., 
and in the genealogies of several ancient profane 
writers. Kalisch is of opinion that the number 
‘‘ten” had a sacred or symbolical meaning which 
is now lost; but this is a pure conjecture. 
26. Terah lived seventy years, and begat 
Abram, Nahor, and Haran. It appears that 
Terah did not acquire the paternal character 
till he had reached the age of seventy, and that 
although in the enumeration of his sons, Abram, 
like Shem (chs. v. 32; vi. 10; vii. 13), is, from 
his great eminence, mentioned first, he was not 
the eldest of the family. That honour belonged 
not to him, but to Haran (v. 29); and Abram, 
who seems to have been the youngest son, was 
not born till sixty years after: for Y, comparing 
v. 32 with ch. xii. bisa subtracting 75 from 205, 
Terah must have been one hundred and thirty 
years old at Abram’s birth. This is the explana- 
tion given by Chrysostom amongst the Fathers, 

alvin and Musculus amongst the Reformers, 
Usher, Clinton, and others in later times, of a 
very perplexing ewig: rere it seems to be in 
accordance with the Scripture (see on », 32), 
although it makes Abram’s exclamation of sur- 
prise (ch. xvii. 17) at the announcement of his 
own paternity at a less advanced age than Terah’s 
not a little remarkable. 

27, Now these are the generations of Terah— 
(see on chs. ii 4; v. 1). This section of the his- 
tory includes ali that relates to Abram, endin 
ch. xxv. 10. 28, Haran died .... in the land o 
his nativity, in Ur of the Chaldees, Josephus - 
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and Nahor took them wives: the name of Abram’s wife was * Sarai; and 


the name of Nahor’s wife ‘Milcah, the daughter of Haran, the father of 
30 Milcah, and the father of Iscah. But Sarai was “barren; she had no 
31 child. And Terah took Abram his son, and Lot the son of Haran his 
son’s son, and Sarai his daughter-in-law, his son Abram’s wife; and they 
*went forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the land of 
$2 °Canaan; and they came unto ® Haran, and dwelt there. And the days 
of ‘Terah were two hundred and five years: and Terah died in Haran. 
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speaks of the sepulchre being still pointed out in his 
timeat Ur. As tothe locality of Ur, the name has 
been’ assigned to various towns, such as those 
represented by the modern -Orfah (which Col. 
Chesney, ‘ Hist. of Enphrat. ey says is still 
called by the Arabs ; é 

and others. Knobel considers it ‘the mountain 
of the Chaldees’ [taking V8 = 7]. But the 


cuneiform inscriptions have shown Mugheir, or 
Mugeyer, in Southern Mesopotamia, which was 
what was properly called Chaldea, to be the 
true site of Ur, Mugheir is an oval-shaped mass 
of antique ruins, conspicuous amongst which are 
those of a spacious temple dedicated to the moon, 
and built with great bricks, cemented with bitu- 
men, whence the name, Mugheir, ‘the bitumened.’ 
It is situated about six miles from the Euphrates, 
ow its right or western bank, near the junction of 
that river with thfe Shatel-Hie. Ur was a place 
of great importance, as the most ancient capital of 
Chaldea, and a mart of commerce. ["k, Ur, or 
-Hur, means the moon goddess. D”1%3, the people 
of Chesed, nephew of Abram, according to 
some; but that is absurd, since the name was in 
use before Chesed himself was born. Others 
consider it applied to a people who were originally 
‘a nomadic, race, occupying the mountains where 
the Kurds are now found. Their name was pro- 


perly 0°773, altered, through the interchange of | 9 


letters, which was frequent, into XaAda:o, by the 
Greeks. A third class derive it from Khaldi, 
which in the old Armenian tongue denotes moon- 
worshippers (fazlinson).] Ur of the Chaldees,then, 
‘was so named as a city dedicated to the worship 
of the moon (cf. Job xxxi. 26-28), in conformity 
with the Zabian idolatry that early prevailed in 
Chaldea. [The conties te has, instead of Ur, 
éy 77% x#ea twy Xaddatwy, in the country of the 
Chaldees.} There is great probability that a 
country, not a place, is meant, 'l'erah and his sons 
being nomadic shepherds; and so Loftus regards 
Ur as a district of the Chaldees, including both 
the ruined sites of Warka and Mugheir (‘ Resear. 
in Chald. and Susiana’). 29. Abram and Nahor 
took them wives. The consuetudinary law of 
marriage in nomadic tribes obliges a young man to 
choose his wife from amongst those who are con- 
nected by ties of blood with his own clan. But 
in Terah’s family matrimonial alliances, sanctioned, 
doubtless, by the customs of a heathen land, were 
allowed within degrecs of consanguinity nearer 
than are permitted by the code of a more advanced 
and Christian society (cf. xx. 12). The same 
practice obtained amongst the Hebrews in the 
re-Mosaic age (cf. Exod. ii. 1 with Num. xxvi. 59). 
scah. Josephus, Jerome, and most modern com- 
mentators consider this to be another name for 
Sarai, who was ten years younger than Abram 
(ch, xvii. 17). But Iscah is expressly said to be 
the daughter of Haran; and it seems strange to 
apply this name to Sarai, when she is mentioned 
by her own name both in this and the followin 
verse. Hwald thinks that Iscah is introduc 
here as the wife of Lot further on ch. xx, 12). 


r of the Chaldees), Warka, - 


31. Terah took Abram ...to go into the land of 
Canaan. The ordinary movements of a nomadic 
tribe from one encampment to another are begun 
by order, and conducted under the directions, of 
the head, or shiech ; and so Terah (for we discard 
as apocryphal the tradition of his being a statuary 
or maker of images, and consider him a pastoral 
chief) is naturally mentioned as having originated 
the departure from Ur of the CUhaldees. and 
they went forth with them [Septuagint, eEnyayev 
avtous|—he led them forth. But the reason of 
Terah’s taking this distant western migration is 
not stated. 1 may have been, as Josephus says, 
that he hated Chaldea through excess of grief for 
the loss of Haran (‘ Ant.,’i. 6., sec. 5), or that there 
is truth in the Oriental legend, which bears that 
he had resolved to join Abram in abandoning the 
Zabian idolatry (see on ch. xii. 1). Nahor did not 
accomyany them, though at a later period his 
family appears to have settled in Haran (ch. xxviii. 
10; xxix. 4). and they came unto Haran—i. ¢., 
a dry place [}07 ; Septuagint, Xagpav; Charre of 
the Romans]. Haran (now Harraén), a town of 
Mesopotamia, was situated south of Edessa, on the 
Bilicus (Belik), a small tributary of the Euphrates, 
which empties itself into that river about fifty 
miles below the town. Besides its situation in the 
midst of a spacious plain environed by mountains, 
aran formed the point whence diverged the 
pose roads which led to the great fords of the 
igris and Euphrates, and consequently was a 
eat commercial nn rola (cf. Ezek. xxvii. 23). 
t was the junction of three great caravan routes, 
—one which led southwards to the large towns of 
Chaldea; a second towards the Tigris, through 
Nisibis ; and the third, south-west, towards Syma. 
This traditional gite of Haran, however, has been 
recently disputed by Cyril Graham, Corbauz, and 
Dr. Beke, who, appealing to Acts vii. 2 as a proof 
that it was not in Mesopotamia Proper, fix on 
a place called Harran El-Awamid (Harran of the 
Columns, Porter’s ‘Damas.,’ i, p. 376), lying about 
fourteen miles east of Damascus (see on chs. xxiv. 
10, and xxviii. 2). If Orfah was Ur, which, accord- 
ing to Rennell, is only ak miles distant 
from Haran, the journey could have been made by 
a pastoral tribe in two days, or less; and it was the 
direct route to Canaan. But from Mugheir to 
Haran, which lay far north, must have been a 
lengthened expedition. and dwelt there, Hales 
(‘Sac, Chron.,’ ii, p. 123), after Abulfaragi, the 
Arabiav historian, says, that when the tribe left Ur, 
Abram was sixty years old, and that he remaine 
at Haran for fifteen years—an extraordinary delay 
for a man of so ready obedience to make. But 
Philo (‘De Migr. Abrah., tom. i., p. 463) states 
that he remained only a short time there; and 
Josephus (‘ Antiq.,’ i. 7), that he departed from 
Haran in the course of the year in which he came 
to it. 32. And the days of Terah were two 
hundred and five years. This has long been 
regarded as a difficulty, for the solution of which 
various explanations have been offered ; but all of 
them are ansatisfactory ; and certainly it would be 
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thee shall all families of the earth be blessed. 


an insuperable difficulty if Abram were the eldest 
son, born in his father’s seventieth year; for 
adding 70 + 75, Abram’s age on his departure 
“out of Haran,” would make Terah’s age only 
one hundred and forty-five years, the number 
assigned for it in the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
But according to the exposition given above 
of v. 26, together with the asserted brevity of 
the sojourn at Haran, which, though an hypo- 
thesis, meets all the conditions of the narrative, 
all difficulties are removed: for 130 + 75 = 205 
years, Terah’s age when he died. 

CHAP. XIL 1-5.—1. Now the Lord had said unto 
Abram. The Septuagint has fend), said ; and the 
continuous course of this history leads to a belief 
that it was after Terah’s death, and not till then, 
that Abram was honoured with a communication 
from heaven. From other parts of Scripture (ch. 
xv. 7; Neh. ix. 7; Acts vii. 2) it appears that a 
divine revelation was made to him in Chaldea; 
and hence Lightfoot, Hales, &c., maintain that 
there were two calls—the first in Ur and the 
second in Haran—the latter of which alone is 
mentioned in Genesis. An attentive consideration, 
however, will suffice to show, from the close re- 
semblance of the phraseology in this passage and 
in Acts vii 2, 3, that Moses refers to one and the 
same call with Stephen; and that he now only 
resumes, in his characteristic manner, the subject 
of Abram’s departure from his native land, which 
had been briefly related in ch. xi. 3, in order to 
furnish some important details. In_ fact, the 
narrative in the first five verses of this chapter 
is merely an expansion of the short notice in the 
pencoding ope; and therefore our translators 

ave properly rendered the verb in the pluperfect 
tense, “‘had said.” This revelation is not to be 
accounted for by representing it, as one writer 
has recently done, to be only ‘the newly increased 
light of his inner cousciousness,’ or by saying, with 
another, that the ‘Lord’ of Abram ‘was as much a 
creature of human imagination-as a Jupiter or an 
Apollo.’ In whatever way it was made to him— 
whether in a dream, by a vision, or by a visible 
manifestation (the language of Stephen (Acts vii. 
2) implies that it was some glorious theophany, 
perhaps like the supernatural light and words that 
suddenly converted Paul—a miracle well adapted 
to the conceptions of a Zabian idolater)—Abram 
was thoroughly persuaded that it was a divine 
communication ; and it was probably accompanied 
by such special instructions as to the being and 
character of ‘‘the most High God, the possessor 
of heaven and earth,” as carried conviction to his 
understanding and heart. He had probably been 
brought to the knowledge and worship of the true 
God a considerable time before this. It was [737] 
the Lorp who appeared (Acts vii. 2) to Abram ; 
and as we henceforth read of frequent Divine ap- 
pearances being made to the patriarchs, it is neces- 
sary to state that these special manifestations 
were in“the person of him who, as the Revealer of 
eos the Angel of the Covenant, introduced and 
conducted the opening dispensation. Get thee out 
of thy country, &c. The call is here recorded, 
comprehending a command and a promise. The 
command of God was as definite as it was exten- 
sive. Abram, as a _— human sympathies, 


which, by the long-cherished associations of child- 
hood and youth, must have strongly attached him 
to the rue and soil of his native land, was 
required to make a sacrifice which he must have 
felt to be a great and a painful one. As the first 
proof of sincere and unhesitating submission, he 
was called, as God’s people are in every age, to 
deny himself (Matt. xvi. 24; Rom. xii. 2), by an 
entire severance of his existing ties to the world: 
all was to be relinquished without reserve, al- 
though valued as a right eye, and useful as a right 
hand. He was to leave his ‘‘ country ”—it was 
“the land of graven images” (Jer. 1. 38), and his 
“kindred ”—they had become idolaters (ch. XXXL 
30). ‘*Father’s house” is the circumstance on 
which is chiefly grounded the theory that there 
were two calls. Abram had left his country and 
his kindred on migrating to Haran. But he 
sojourned, it is said, with his father there; and 
Bengel, an advocate of this theory, upholds it in a 
manner unworthy of himself, by assuming that 
Abram left his father in Haran, and lived sixty 
me in Canaan ; but being in the habit of visiting 

aran from time to time, he thus maintained a 
sort of connection with his ‘‘father’s house,” 
which, on the old man’s death, was entirely 
broken off! 2. I will make of thee a great 
nation. Nothing was more improbable at the 
time, since he was childless (ch. xi. 30). Yet this 
promise was verified in his numerous posterity, 
the Arabs (chs. xvii. 20; xxi. 13) and Kdomites, 
&c., but especially the Jews, who, though compara- 
tively small in numbers, have, by their influence 
ou the moral and religious interests of the world, 
been “‘a gteat nation” (cf. xviii. 18). and I will 
bless thee. Many special tokens of the Divine 
favour, temporal as well as spiritual, are recorded 
in the personal history of Abram. and make thy 
name great. Although not renowned in science 
or arts, in civil or military affairs, Abram has 
been distinguished by higher honours and a more 
extensive fame than any mere man ever was,— 
revered by the Jews as the founder of their nation, 
looked up to by the Christians as ‘‘the father of 
the faithful,” honoured by the Arabians as their 
piceeniers and whatever of true religion is to be 
ound in Islamism is traceable to the precepts 
and example of Abram. and thou shalt be a 
blessing. [Gesenius considers 1273, in the concrete 


sense, ‘an object of blessing, viz., in all the ways 
just mentioned.’ The Septuagint renders it «at 
éon evroynpévos, thou shalt be blessed, which Knobel 
views as a future form of blessing, or as a pro- 
verbial saying, ‘as blessed as Abram.’ Our own 
translationis the best]. The following history shows 
this in various ways: for Abram was a blessing to 
his numerous house hold,who were benefited by 
his instructions and godly influence; to his pos- 
terity, who were peculiarly favoured for his sake ; 
and to the world at large. ‘Allthe true blessedness 
the world is now, or ever shall be possessed of, is 
owing to Abram and his posterity. Through them 
we have a Bible, a Saviour, and a Gospel. They 
are the stock on which the Christian Church is 
grafted. Their very dispersions have proved the 
riches of the world’ (Fuller). 3. Iwill bless them 
that bless thee. His friends and his enemies 
would be regarded as the friends and enemies of 
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with him: and Abram was seventy and five years old when he departed 
And Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother’s 
son, and all their substance that they had gathered, and the souls that 
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5 out of Haran. 


they had gotten in 


Canaan; and into the land of Canaan they came. i 
6 And Abram passed through the land unto the place of 'Sichem, unto 
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God, who would reward their kindness and cen 
their wrongs done to him as done to Himself. 
It is observable, however, that the former are men- 
tioned in the plural, while the latter is in the singu- 
lar; as if multitudes would be sure to bless, but 
fewtocursehim. andin thee shall all families of 
the earth be blessed—Hebrew. of the ground. 
Knobel renders it ‘all families of the land’—i e., 
the Canaanites, who were some of them, the 
Gibeonites, incorporated with the people, and all 
of them benefited by the settlement, of Israel in 
their land. But this is a frittering away of the 
meaning of this clause, which really forms the 
climax in the series of promises. ‘‘In thee” is 
afterwards explained to mean ‘‘thy seed ”—i. ¢., 
Christ (Acts ii. 25, 26; Rom. iv. 13-16; Gal. iii. 
8, 16). The curse upon ‘the ground’ was to be 
completely removed, and all families of the earth 
blessed with the knowledge and the means of 
salvation. ‘‘ Families” are spoken of, as it was 
in the family the principles of the true religion 
were first planted. But in subsequent passages 
‘*all the nations of the earth” is the phrase used 
(chs, xviii. 18; xxii. 18). 

4 80 Abram departed—primitive and simple- 
hearted, at an age when he would not be apt to be 
imposed upon ef an illusion of the fancy, but 
would calmly and deliberately weigh the step he 
was called to take. Abram, like Paul, was not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision ; and his obedi- 
ence is frequently mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment as a striking instance of his faith (Heb. xi. 8). 
It is not to be supposed that at this stage he 
knew exactly the purposes for which he was 
separated, or could clearly distinguish the spiritual 
from the temporal branches of the Promise (cf. 
Heb. xi. 9,10). But in the consciousness of super- 
natural guidance, and with the hope of great, 
though unknown blessings, he “departed as the 
Lord had spoken unto him.” Believing God (Rom. 
iv. 3; Gal iii. 6), he said in his heart ; 


‘Thy call I follow to the land unknown; 

I trust in Thee, and know in whom I trust; 
Or life or death is equal,—neither weighs; 
All weight in this,—Oh let me live to thee!’ 


8. And Abram took... and they went forth to 
go into the land of Canaan (see on ch. xi. 31). 
Abram’s property was in his flocks; his strength 
in the devoteduvess of his clan; his daily cares and 
habits were those of the pastoral class to which 
he belonged. His tribe, as it moved along the 
successive tracts of mpunbty that lay between 
Haran and Canaan, presente extevenlly & spec- 
tacle with which people in the lands of the Kast 
have been always familiar—that of a nomadic 
horde migrating from one district_to another. 
Their immense flocks of sheep and goata, with 
cattle of various kinds, ranged in droves under the 
care of shepherds, precede ; behind them, at a slow 
pace, the slaves (‘the souls that they had gotten’), 
posed ae in various departments of service, some 
gently leading the pregnant ewes, some carrying in 
their arms or on their shoulders the young and the 
lame, others conducting the waggons with the 
aggage, or driving the camels and she-agses on 
which the wives and oe are conveyed -in 
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litters or counes, and the chief riding frequently 
from one part to another to see that all is right. 
In this manner they move slowly forward on their 
journey at the rate of two and a half or three miles 
an hour, halting for a time at short stages, where 
pasture and water can be obtained, and looking 
out towards evening for some convenient spot to 
encamp, when the servants, hastily unbuckling the 
baggage, drive the tent-pins into the ground, un- 
furl the black or white goat or camel’s hair-cloth, 
and placing the prea poles, raise the 
oblong or cone-shaped tents, to the number of 
50, 100, or 200, in @ straight or semicircular row. 
As far as pertains to the outward appearance, an 
exact type of the nomad life which Abram led is 
exhibited by the Arab shepherds, who wander to 
this day over the unoccupied parts of Palestine 
and the adjoining countries. But the resemblance 
is only in outward aspect. The grand difference 
was in the innet life of Abram, who from the time 
of being called was, even amid the details of his 
pastoral pursuits, occupied with what is unseen 
and spiritual. into the land of Canaan they 
came—with his wife and an orphan nephew. His 
route is not described. But on leaving Haran he 
would first have to cross the upper fords of the 
Euphrates, then, going along the foie road which 
still leads into Syria, he would pass through the 
oasis of Tadmor. It is probable that he ad- 
vanced along what is still the desert road to Syria ; 
but whether there be any reliable truth in the 
testimony of heathen historians and Oriental 
legends, that his caravan encamped at Alep 
where a stone trough used by his cattle is tilt 
pointed out, and at Damascus, which is indirectly 
confirmed by the sacred history (ch. xv. 2), it is 
impossible to say. Leaving Damascus (which 
there is great probability that he visited), he would 
proceed across the Hauran, pass the Rephaim 
settlements in the Lejjah, descend the valley of 
the Jabbok, and crossing the ford of the Jordan 
arrive in the valley of Shechem, the most beautiful 
and fertile district of Canaan. Abram reached 
his destination in safety, and thus the tirst promise 
(v. 1) was made good. 

6. the place of Sichem--or Shechem, a pastoral 
valley then unoccupied (cf. ch. xxxiii. 18), and in 
which the future city of Shechem stood. ‘There ig 
a valley called Wady Mukhna, a wide fertile valley, 
extending northward far beyond that in which 
Nablous (Shechem) now stands. It was probably 
at the entrance of that valley or glen that Abram 
made his first sojourn in Canaan, as his grandson 
Jacob pitched his first encampment there also, on 
his return from Haran (ch. xxxiii. 18). It was 
well watered and afforded good pasturage. plain 
of Moreh—rather [}\>s], the oak. [The Hebrews 
seem to have appropriated this word to the oak, 
while the kindred word, nx, was used for the 
terebinth.] It is highly probable that in Moreh 
there was & grove of oak trees, whose inviting 
shade led Abram to choose it for an encampment, 
Moreh was probably the name of a native chief, 
who, like Mamre, had_ possessions and influence 
in that quarter (cf. Judg. vii. 1). Abram erected 
& temporary altar there; and in consequence of 
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land: and there builded he an altar unto the Lorp, who appeared unto 


him. 


8 And he removed from thence unto a mountain on the east of Beth-el, 
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and there he builded an altar unto the Lorp, and called upon the name 

9 of the Lorp. And Abram journeyed, * going ‘on still toward the 


south. 
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this interesting event the place became a hallowed 
spot in the eyes of the Hebrews (ch. xxxv. 4; 

osh. xxiy. 1, 26; Judg. ix. 6, 37). And the 
Canaanite was then in the land The territory 
origivally occupied by the Canaanites as a separate 
tribe is distinctly described, ch. x. 19. This re- 
mark, which is subjoined parenthetically, has been 
fastened upon as a proof of the late composition af 
this history, as implying that though in Abram’s 
time the Canaanite was in the land, he had ceased 
to have a place there in the writer's days. The 
objection is not founded in historic truth; for it 
appears from ch. xxxiv, 30; 1 Ki. ix. 20,21; Ezek. 
ix. 1, that the Canaanite continued to a certain 
extent in after-ages to occupy the land. Various 
explanations have been suggested of this difficulty. 
Rejecting that of Hengstenberg, who considers the 
word then an interpolation, we accept either that 
of Knobel, that the Canaanite tribes which in the 
time of Moses were spread over the western. coast 
and along the Jordan, were in Abram’s time: in 
the very heart of the cauntry, even in Shechem; 
or that- of Chrysostom, opted by Gerlach, 
Delitzsch, &c., that the occupation of the land by 
that people at the time of Abram’s entrance is 
mentioned to show the strength of his faith in the 
promise recorded (v.47), The Canagnite might prob- 
ably have shown some jealousy at the Shemite in- 
truder into the neighbourhood of his settlements, 
which induced Abram to resolve on speedily remov- 
ing southwards; and at such a time it was a most 
seasonable encouragement to his faith to receive 
@ special assurance from God that “this land,” 
then occupied by the hostile colony of Hamites, 
should become the permanent possession of his 

osterity. 7. Unto thy seed... give this land. 

rom that time Canaan became ‘‘The Land of 
Promise.” God was dealing with Abram not 
in his private and personal capacity merely, but 
with a view to high and important interests in 
future ages: That land his posterity was for 
centuries to inhabit as a peculiar people; the seeds 
of divine knowledge were to be sown there for the 
benefit of all mankind; and, considered in its geo- 
graphical situation, it was chosen jn divine wisdom 
the fittest of all lands ta serve as the cradle of a 
divine revelation designed for the whole world. 
In other words, God was there to carry out to 
completion the peculiar dispensation which had 
been inaugurated with Abram. While in Chaldea, 
as soon afterwards in Egypt also, the people, 
through the influence of their wise men, had 


gone into yarious forms of nature worship, which: 


would ere long lead to the grossest superstition 
and idolatry, some special means had become 
indispensably necessary for retaining in the world 
the revelation of the Divine will, and preservin 

the seeds of a kingdom which should rise an 

magnify itself over all the kingdoms of the earth. 
Goa therefore determined, by a divine interposi- 
tion, to rescye mankind cH moral degradation and 


ruin; and with that view He chose Abram, by an 
act of grace, to train him and his terity in the 
principles of true religion, assigned them the land 
of Canaan as their peculiar jnheritance, and acted 
as their king, who, by a system of ceremonial 
institutions adapted to the receptive capacities of 
a rude and wayward people, and by a succession 
of inspired teachers sent by himself, reared them 
as a nation in the knowledge and worship of the 
true Gad, till, in the maturity of their national 
existence, he promulgated the Gospel, which 
through their agency was rapidly diffused through 
the world. ‘Thus the training of Abram, which 
ov the part of God was direct, constant, and pro- 
gressive, had a most important bearing on the 
religious education of the world; and the dispensa- 
tion begun with him, though apparently partial 
and exclusive, was designed from the first to be 
subservient to the universal good of mankind. 
‘From this time began that series of the divine 
oracles which, being first preserved in Abram’s 
family, and afterwards secured in record, has 
neyer been broken nor lost, byt, having succes- 
sively embraced the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Gospel, is now completed, to remain the lasting 
and imperishable monument of revealed truth in 
the world’ (Davidson ‘On Prophecy’), 

gs. And he removed from thenoe unto a 
mountain — Hebrew, the mountain. pitched 
his tent, having Beth-el on the west, and 
Hai on the east—‘‘ Beth-el,” then called Luz 
(now Beitin). ‘‘ Hai,” properly ‘* Ai” [Hebrew, 
‘pn, always with the definite article, and hence 
contracted into Hai]. ‘The distance between 
Bethel and Hai,’ says Porter (‘Handbook, Syria’), 
‘is three-fourths of an hour’s ride. The road 
yasses over a ridge, on the top of which is a 
evel plateau, stony, but still fertile, when com- 
pared with the rocky wilderness around.’ It was 
on this spot, between Beth-el and Hai, a day’s 
journey south from Shechem, ‘that Abram en- 
camped and built an altar.’ builded an altar. 
By this solemn act of devotion he made an open 
rofession of his religion, established the worship 
of the true God, and declared his faith in the pro- 
mise, 9. Abram journeyed, going on still toward 
the south—[33, the south, was the name given to 


that large undulating tract of country which sepa- 

ted Central Canaan from Egypt]. Abram doubt- 
ie went along the ordivary caravan road which 
runs through that district. The first journey 
through Canaan was one of exploration, and it 
seems to have been rapidly performed. 

10, And there was a famine in the land, This 
calamity was in all probability produced by 9 
season af severe drought; and Egypt enjoyed on 
that occasion, as on others, an exemption from it, 
in consequence of her fertility being dependent 
not on the fall of rain, but on the periodical over- 
flowings of herriver. and Abram went down inte 
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it came to pass, when he was come near to enter into Egypt, that he said 
unto Sarai his wife, Behold now, I know that thou art 
12 look upon: therefore it shall come to pass, when the E 


thee, that they shall say, 


may be well with me for thy sake; and my soul shall live 
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of Pharaoh saw her, and commended her before Pharaoh: and the woman 


Egypt. This is the uniform phraseology employed 
in describing such a journey, which is a continuous 
descent from the mountains or high table-lands of 
Palestine to the low level of.the Delta. He did 
not go back to the place of his nativity, as regret- 
ting his pilgrimage and despising the promised 
land (Heb. xi. 15); nor did he intend-to make a 
permanent residence in Egypt, but withdrew for 
a while into that neighbouring country, until the 
season of famine had passed. Although the distance 
of Egypt from Canaan was comparatively short, 
the conditions on which the harvests in the two 
countries depended were, as has been said, very 
different, the want of rain, which destroyed the 
crops in the latter, not at all affecting those in the 
former, and only patches of ground being tilled in 
Canaan, while in Egypt agriculture was syste- 
matically and extensively practised, It is not 
surprising, therefore, to read that there was abun- 
dance in Lavoe while the countries that bordered 
it were scourged with famine; and, accordingly, it 
is natural to tind Abram in his necessities, as his 
son (ch. xxvi. 2), and his grandson (ch. xlii. 2), 
under similar pressure, looking to Egypt for the 
means of sustenance. So early had that country 
become the granary of theancient world. In that 
early age ahers was no _ regular traffic between 
Egypt and Palestine, and hence the necessity for 
Abram to remove his whole establishment to the 
land of the Nile. But a great advance in inter- 
national intercourse had taken place when the 
family of Jacob were compelled, by a similar 

ressure of dearth, to apply for relief in Egypt 
Kee chs. xli. 57; xlvii. 27). 11-13, when he was come 
near to enter into Egypt, that he said unto Sarai 
his wife. On reaching the confines of Egypt, which 
was the greatest primeval kingdom of the world, he 
began to feel uneasy. Increasing signa of civiliza- 
tion, grandeur, and power, met his eye on every 
side; and as the immigration of so numerous a tribe 
as his from the neighbouring desert would certainly 
arrest public attention, the prospect of encounter- 
ing the authorities of Egypt, so different from the 
simple nomads of Asia, to whom his experience had 
hitherto been limited, filled him with awe. But 
all other anxieties were forgotten and absorbed 
in one cause of alarm. I know that thou art a 
fair woman. Sarai’s complexion, coming from a 
mountainous country, would be fresh and fair 
compared with the faces of Egyptian women, 
which, as the monuments show, were dark-brown 
or copper-coloured. He entertained a bad opinion 
of the morals and manners of the country; and 
anticipating that Sarai, whose style of beauty was 
far superior to that of the Egyptian women, might 
captivate some proud noble, who would try_ by 
any meaus to obtain possession of her, Abram 
became apprehensive of his life. The idea so 
completely unnerved him that his fortitude and 
faith alike gave way; and he formed an artful 
plan, which, while it would retain his wife beside 

im, would, he hoped, by leading to betrothal and 
other negotiations connected with thedowry, put off 
the evil day. The ae of Abram to Sarai was 


true in words; bnt it was a deception, intended to 
give an impression that she was no more than his 
sister. His conduct was culpable and inconsistent 
with his ag = a hem: of — it showed 
a reliance on worldly policy more than a trust in 
the promise; and he not only sinned himself, but 
tempted Sarai to sin also. 

14 was come into Egypt. It appears from the 
monuments of that country that at the time of 
Abram’s visit a monarchy had existed for several 
centuries, The seat of government was in the 
Delta, the most northern part of the country, the 
very quarter in which Abram must have arrived. 
They were a race of shepherd kings, in close alli- 
ance with the people of Canaan. The monarch 
was distinguished by the name of Pharaoh, which, 
like Ptolemy in later times, Cesar in ancient 
Rome, and Czar in Modern Russia, continued to be 
the titular name of the Egyptian kings down to 


‘the conquest of the country by Alexander the 


Great. It has been — to be compounded of 
the masculine article pA, the, and ouro, king. But 
both Wilkinson and Hincks are of opinion that it is 
derived from Ph-rah, the sun,—the names of the 
earlier kings of Egypt consisting always of the 
name of the sun, with generally the addition of 
some qualifying epithet. Osburn (‘Mon. Hist. of 
Eg.) thinks that the reigning sovereign durin 
Abram’s visit was Pharaoh Achthoes; for, accord- 
ing to Josephus (‘ Antiq.,’ viiLel, 2), the Egyptians, 
when Abram arrived, were divided into factions 
by religious differences, which he, by bis wisdom 
and piety, helped to compose; and Osburn says 
‘that this.must have been in the reign of Pharaoh 
Achthoes, since there is a strong coincidence 
between the atate of things in Egypt, described in 
that passage of Josephus, and what we find to have 
actually prevailed at the epoch of Abram, when 
the nation was torn into opposite and contending 
Lomati by areligious war, principally on the eastern 
rontier of the Delta, where the cities of the first 
settlers stood, and which Abram must have crossed 
to enter Egypt from Canaan.’ As much uncer- 
tainty still attaches to the subject of Egyptian 
chronology, Poole and others, without venturin 
to fix the precise date, content themselves wit 
saying that Abram went into Egypt in the rei 
of one of the ‘Yxows,or shepherd-kings, who had a 
cloge connection with Canaan. It may be added 
that the fact, implied in the sacred narrative, of 
there being a settled and organized community 
then in Egypt under monarchical government, is 
illustrated by the statement of Josephus, that 
Menes, the proto-sovereign who founded Memphis, 
lived many years before Abram. It is probable 
that those cyclopean structures, the earliest 
pyramids, were already towering above Memphis; 
and we need not wonder that Lower t was 
inhabited by a civilized population when the first 
colonizers of the country must have brought with 
them a knowledge of the arts and sciences pre- 
served by the early post-diluvian patriarchs, 14, 
15. the Egyptians beheld the woman, that she 
was very fair ... and the woman was taken into 


Abram and Lot 


16 was taken into Pharaoh’s house. 
sake: and he had sheep, 


and all that he had. 


13 AND Abram went up out of Egypt, he, and his wife, and all that h 
2 had, and Lot with him, into the oh ch in 
3 cattle, in silver, and in gold. And he went on his journeys from the 

south even to Beth-el, unto the place where his tent had been at the 
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And he entreated Abram well for her 
. and oxen, and he-asses, and men-servants, and 
17 maid-servants, _and she-asses, and camels. And the Lorp ‘plagued 
Pharaoh and his house with great plagues because of Sarai, Abram’s wife. 
18 And Pharaoh called Abram, and said, “ What is this that thou hast done 
19 unto me? why didst thou not tell me that she was thy wife? why saidst 
thou, She zs my sister? soI might have taken her to me to wife: now 
20 therefore behold thy wife, take her, and go thy way. And ’ Pharaoh com- 
manded zs men concerning him: and they sent him away, and his wife, 


leace Egypt. 


B. C. 1920. 
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? ch. 24. 35, 
ch. 26, 12, 
13. 
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Job 1. 10. 
Ps, 112. 1-3. 
Pro. 10. 22. 
Matt. 6. 33. 


And Abram was * very rich in 


Pharaoh’s house. The fears of Abram were well 
founded. What he apprehended did take place ; 
but in a way which he was entirely unprepared 
for. The monuments show that women appeared 
unveiled in ancient Egypt, and enjoyed generally 
as great an amount of freedom as the sex do in 
European couutries ; also that the ancient courtiers 
exhibited a spirit of abject servility, and were 
much given to flattery and adulation—of which we 
have a fair specimen in those ‘ princes of Pharaoh,’ 
who were ready to pe, to the tastes and 
passions of their ee master by carrying high- 
coloured reports of Sarai’s charms foe palace. 
Although it was customary for Egyptians to have 
only one wife, the higher and wealthier classes 
were in the habit of taking several concubines, who, 
though inferior to the priucipal wife, were pub- 
licly acknowledged and received in their house- 
holds. The kings of ancient Egypt, like those 
of Persia and other eastern countries, claimed 
the privilege of choosing any unmarried woman in 
their dominions for their concubine (cf. Esth. ii.), 
and taking her into the palace, so that she is 
seldom or never heard of more. Her father or 
brother may deplore the removal as a calamity, but 
the royal right is never resisted norquestioned. 16. 
he entreated Abram well for her sake. Marriage 
negotiations in the Hast are a sort of purchase— 
a certain amount of Appian being — assigned 
to the relatives. The gifts which Pharaoh be- 
stowed on Abram were just what one pastoral chief 
would give to another. Slavery existed in Egypt, 
both male and female slaves being employed in the 
household and in the fields. Sheep, oxen, and 
asses were as common in ancient Egypt as they 
are in that country still. Camels have not been 
discovered in the delineations of the monuments 
and, beivg probably not numerous, are mentioned 
last. Horses do not find a place in the enumera- 
tion, because, though Egypt was famous for the 
breed, they were employed only in war chariots, 
and hence were unsuitable to Abram, both as being 
a man of peace, and as living in a mountainous 

asture land, Little or no use was made of the 
Forse by the patriarchs or the descendants down 
to the time of Joshua and the Judges. 18. What 
is this that thou hast done unto me ?—(cf. xx. 5.) 
The divine judgment which was inflicted on his 
house had probably led him to make duutey 4 
and having learned, perhaps from Sarai herself, 
the real truth, he was justly indignant. Here is 
a most humiliating rebuke, and Abram deserved 
it. Had not God mere Be art have been 
tempted to stay in Egypt, and forget the promise 
(Pa or. 13 15). Often still does God rebuke His 
people, and remind them, through enemies, that this 
worid is not their rest. i commanded his men 


concerning him: and they sent him away. The 
king was probably convinced that, whatever 
prvalers custom might have given him amongst 
is own subjects, he had stretched his prerogative 
too far in exercising it over an independent pas- 
toral chief, who was merely a sojourner in his 
dominions ; and should it publicly transpire that 
Sarai was that chief’s wife, he would incur public 
odium. On this account it probably was that he 
hurried Abram out of his country. The truth of 
the sacred history is strikingly exemplitied in the 
faithful record of this unhappy error and fall of 
Abram, who, although, from his piety and faith, 
honoured with the name of ‘‘the Friend of God,” 
was yet a man of like infirmities with other chil- 
dren of Adam. It is important to bear in mind 
that, in reading the history of Abram and the 
atriarchs, we are not to look for paragons of per- 
ection—such ‘faultless monsters as the world 
ne’er saw,’ but specimens of common humanity, 
who, amid duties, temptations, and difficulties, 
were trained by the guidance and grace of God to 
the high purposes they were to serve in His 
Church. The knowledge and fear of God were 
still lingering, and the gross superstition of the 
Exodus period had not yet been introduced into 
Egypt. ‘The important theocratic standpoint of 
the pecios narrative—that which completely 
supplies the reason of its communication,’ says 
Hivernick, quoting Heidegger, is this,—*God had 
made a promise, simply announced at first, but 
afterwards ratitied by a solemn oath, that He 
would bestow signal blessings upon the patriarch 
and his posterity. Lest Abram and his faithful 
descendants should fear that the Divine promises 
would be affected by any personal error or fault of 
his, God permitted the act of violence to Sarai, in 
order that both the frailty of Abram and the 
divine truth and faithfulness might be fully 
exhibited, and prompked Moses to make a per- 
manent record of both. 
CHAP. XIII. 1-18—Return FRom_ Ecypr. 
1, wentup... south, Palestine being ahighland 
country, the entrance from Egypt by its southern 
boundary is a continual ascent. 2. very rich— 
compared with the pastoral tribes to which Abram 
belonged. An Arab sheich is considered rich 
who tia a hundred or two hundred tents, from 
sixty toa hundred camels, a thousand sheep and 
goats respectively. And Abram, being very rich, 
raust have far exceeded that amount of pastoral 
property. ‘Gold and silver’ being rare among 
these people, his probably arose from the sale of 
his produce in Egy t. 3, went on his journeys, 
His progress wou be be by slow marches and fre- 
quent encampments, as he had to regulate his 
movements by the prospect of water and pasturage. 


Abram and 
4 beginning, 
he had made 
the Lorp. 


7 together. 


cattle and the herdmen of Lot’s cattle. 
8 Perizzite dwelt then in the land. And Abram said unto Lot, ‘ Let there 
be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, and between my herdmen 
9 and thy herdmen; for we be * brethren. b , 
thee? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me: %if thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right; or if thow depart to the right hand, 


hand beheld all the ‘plain of Jordan, that 
it was well watered every where, before the Lorp/ destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, even as the garden of the Lorp, like the land ef Egypt, as 
Then Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan; 
and Lot journeyed east: and they separated themselves the one from 


then I will go to the left. 


10 And Lot lifted up his eyes, 


11 thou comest unto * Zoar. 


unto the place... . between Beth-el and Hai— 
“a conapicuous hill—its topmost summit resting 
ou the rocky slopes below, and distinguished by its 
olive groves—offering a natural base for the altar 
and a fitting shadé-for the tent of the patriarch’ 
(Stanley), 4 there Abram called. We find the 
patriarch here pivcbing again in the same place, 
making use of the same altar, and performing the 
same sacred rites as before. e felt a strong desire 
to re-animate his faith and piety on the scene of 
his former worship : it might be to express humi- 
lity and penitence for his misconduct in Egypt, or 
thankfulness for deliverance from perils—to em- 
brace the first opportunity, on returning to Canaan, 
of leading his family to renew their allegiance to 
God, and offer the typical sacrifices which pointed 
to the blessings of the promise. 

7-10, And there was a strife. Strife from simi- 
Jar causes frequently breaks out amongst theArabs 
in Mesopotamia, as well as in Syria ; and this isa 
reason which is often heard for changing the situa- 
tion of their encampments—viz., thatthe herdsmen 
have had a quarrel. Abram’s character appears 
here in a most amiable light. Having a strong 
sense of religion, he was afraid of doing anything 
that might tend tv injure its character or bring dis- 
eredit on its name, and he rightly judged that such 
unhappy effects would be produced if two persons 
whom nature and grace had so closely connected 
should come to a rupture. the Canaanite and 
the Perizzite dwelt then in the land. The Ca- 
naanite dwelt chiefly in the Phcenician towns in 
the west; but were scattered in early times 
throughout the whole country. The Perizzite 
denoted the inhabitants of open country villages 
(see on ch. -xii. 6; 1 Sam. vi. 18). The two terms 
probably indicate the urban and rural populations 
respectively (Negeb). 8. Abram said unto Lot, Let 
there be no strife... between me and thee, &c: 
Waiving his right to dictate, he gave the freedom 
of choice to Lot. The conduct of Abram was not 
only disinterested aud peaceable, but generous and 
condescending m an extraordinary degree, exem- 
plifying the Scripture precepts, Matt. vi. 33; Rom. 
xii 10, 11; Phil ii. 4. 

10. Lot Hfted up his eyes. ‘Travellers describe 
that from the top of this hill (see on v. 3.), a little 
to ‘the east of Beth-el,’ they can see the Jordan, 
the broad meadows on either bank, and the waving 
line of verdure which ry ge the course of the 
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between Beth-el and Hai; unto the place of the ’altar, which 
there at the first: and there Abram called on the name of 


5 And Lot also, which went with Abram, had flocks, and herds, and 
6 tents. And the land was ‘not able to bear them, that they might dwell 

together: for their substance was great, so that they could not dwell 
And there was a “strife between the herdmen of Abram’s 


Lot part. 


B. C, 1918, 


& ch. 12.7, 8. 
ch. 35. 1-3 
Ps, 26. 8. 

¢ ch. 36. 7. 
Luke 12, 17, 


And the Canaanite and the 


SIs not the whole land before 


stream. It is a curious instance of the use of this 
lhrase, ‘‘ lifted up his eyes,” for Lot must have 
ooked down upon the plain of Jordan lying below. 
all the plain of Jordan [Hebrew, 13} and 1339, 2. 
12; Septuagint, tay reprywpov), (cf. Matt. iii. 5). 
Gr. the circle or circuit space, the tract of country 
along the Jordan. ‘The plain thus chosen was 
situated in, or at least included, the tract then on 
the south of the Dead Sea, and now covered b 
the shallow southern bay of that sea’ (Robinson 
There were copious springs, which have not yet 
entirely disappeared, and many small streams 
which issued from the mountains, east and west, 
so that there was abundance of sweet water in the 
plain (viz., of Siddim, ch. xiv. 3), lying to the south 
of the lake, which thus, from the almost tropical 
climate, exhibited a rich luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion. as thou comest unto Zoar.—[Septuagint 
Zoyooa). Lot was looking in the direction; but 
the little town itself was beyond the range of 
vision. Our translation, as the original text, 
clearly asserts that, before the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, there was a state of whole- 
some irrigation which did not exist after that 
destruction. Any understanding whatever leads 
to the conclusion that the histerian, speaking of 
the choice which Lot made of the country of his 
after residence, had based that choice upon au 
irrigation of the land, and a corresponding beaw 
and fertility which, in the writer's mind, cause 
it to resemble a garden of the Lord (Eden 
Its previous state was that of the Delta i 
Egypt, where the waters were distributed in rills, 
or little artificial channels throu: 
11. Then Lot chese him all the plain —a 
choice excellent in a worldly point of view, 
but most inexpedient for his best interests. 
He seems, though a good man, to have been 
too much under the influence of a selfish and 
covetous spirit; and how many, alas! imperil 
the good of their souls for the prospect of worldly 
advantage. they separated themselves the one 
from <i other. si — a would be weak 
amongst a people who lived as herdsmen, 
scarcity of herbage for their cattle not salnititns 
of the advantage or comfort. of settled. abodes. 
Hence, though originally connected together ag 
families-from one common ancestor, their aasocia- 
tion in after-times would depend almost wholly 
upon chance, Separations ‘would take place, like 


The battle 
12 the other. 


14 


it; for I will give it unto thee. 
18 
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a Abram dwelt in the land of Canaan, and Lot dwelt in the 
13 ‘cities of the plain, and pitched Ais tent toward Sodom. But the men 
of Sodom were wicked and “sinners before the Lorp exceedingly. 

_And the Lorp said unto Abram, after that Lot was separated from 
him, °Lift up now thine eyes, and look from the place where thou art 
15 ?northward, and southward, and eastward, and westward; for all the 

land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy %seed for ever. 
16 And I will make thy seed as the “dust of the earth: so that if a man can 
number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered. 
17 Arise, walk through the land, in the length of it, and in the breadth of 


of the kings. 
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Then Abram removed As tent, and came and dwelt in the 2plain of | ? Pains. 
Mamre, which zs in Hebron, and built there an altar unto the Lorp. 
14 AND it came to pass in the days of Amraphel king of °Shinar, Arioch 


CHAP. 14. 
& ch. 10, 10. 


that narrated in this chapter ; and it is clear that, 
amongst a population so situated, there could be 
little of what is understood by civil society (‘ Nin. 
and Persep.,’ p. 23). The incident, however, re- 
lated here is of memorable interest, as a turning 
point in the history of Abram. For being now 
separated from the last of his kindred, as well as 
his father’s house, a new and greater development 
of the divine promise was made to him, 12. 
Abram dwelt in the land of Canaan, and 
Lot dwelt in the cities of the plain. Lot, 
though a good man, was weak in the faith, and 
therefore too easily induced to conform to the 
world ; whereas Abram, believing ‘“‘in the city 
which hath foundations”—in that only which can 
have foundations, for it is the only one whose 
foundations are laid in perfect righteousness and 
perfect truth—the city ““ whose builderand maker 
is God,”—looked for this, and because he looked 
for it, would take no portion in the cities of cor- 
ruption round him, but, dwelling in teuts, witnessed 
against them, and declared plainly that he sought 
a country, (7'rench, ‘ Huls. Lect.’ 

14, Lift.,, thine eyes... all the land which thou 
seest. Soextensive a survey of the country, in all 
directions, can be obtained from no other point in 
the neighbourhood ; and those plains and hills 
then lying desolate before art be of the solitary 
patriarch were to be peopled with a mighty nation, 

‘like the dust of the earth in number,” as they 
were in Solomon's time (1 Ki. iv. 20). On in- 

niring into the manner in which this promise was 
fulfilled, we learn that God did not see fit, in His 
adorable wisdom, to begin giving effect to it until 
430 years after it was announced, and that, through 
the obstinate unbelief of the children of Israel, 
forty years more elapsed before they obtained 
possession of the promised land. As to the ex- 
traordinary increase of the posterity of Abram, 
repeated testimonies are borne to the actual 
accomplishment of this part of the promise, 
in terms which attribute the increase to the 
special exercise of the Providence of God in effect- 
ing a result greatly exceeding what the history and 
experience of all other nations can parallel (Exod. 
iv. 12; Num. xxii, 5; Deut. i. 10; x. 22). 

18, Abram... came and dwelt in the plain 
of Mamre, which is in Hebron—[(Hebrew, ‘x3, in 
the oaks; Septuagint, rapa thy dpiv; Vulgate, 
juxta convallem; from the latter of which our 
translation has evidently been made.] “ Mamre,”a 
Canaanitish chief in alliance with Abram (ch. xiv. 
13, 24), “‘ which is in Hebron,”—by or near Hebron 
(originally Kirjath-Arba, Gev. xxxiii 2; Josh. 
xxi. 2; xv. 13, 14; Judg. i. 10), called also Mamre 
oie xxiii. 17; xxxv. 27), the frontier town of 
alestine in the sate 5 leis miles south of 


Jerusalem, and the same distance north of Beer- 
sheba, This oak is said by Josephus to have been 
a terebinth (now bwém), which is an evergreen; and 
Jerome says, ‘it was standing in his childhood.’ 
Celsius (‘Hierobotan.’) maintains the same view; 
but Gesenius, that Ellon denotes any durable tree, 
especially an oak. There is still, a little from 
Hebron, an ancient oak tree called by the Arabs 
Balut-es-Sebta, said to be the only surviving relic 
of the patriarchal oak groves; and ‘it is fichly 
probable,’ says Van de Velde, ‘that this elegant 
and majestic tree is an offshoot from the group 
which stood here in Abrain’s time. No wonder 
that the patriarch, ravished with the delightful 
climate of this hill country, and with the splendid 
oaks of Mamre, pitched his tent here.’ Dr. Hooker 
says that this tree, ‘Abram’s oak’ (Quercus 
pseudo-coccifera), ts popularly supposed to indi- 
cate the spot where grew the oak or lentisk (for it 
is disputed which), under which the patriarch 

itched his tent, and is reverenced accordingly by 

ews, Mahomedapns, and Christians. In general 
habit, it much resembles the Q. Jlea:, as grown in 
this country, but does not branch so much from 
the base; the bark is similar in colour and fissur- 
ing, the branches in direction, and the foliage in 
colour, &c. The diameter of foliage is ninety feet, 
and girth of trunk twenty-three fect. One of the 
tinest boughs of this tree, broken down by astorm 
in the winter of 1856-7, was sawn as timber for 
transportation to Jerusalem, nearly twenty-five 
miles off, and loaded seven camels with the wood 
of the one limb of this fine tree. In geographical 
distribution, the Q. pseudo-coccifera completely 
overleaps @. coccifera, extending from Spain 
aud Algeria to the borders of the Mesopotamian 
desert, whereas the latter is not described as 
inbabiting any country farther east than Asia 
Minor’ (‘Transac. of Linn. Society,’ vol. xxiii., 
sec. 2). Hebron —dalliance (cf. ch. xiv. 18). 
built there an altar unto the Lord. The renewal 
of the promise made to Abram (vv. 14-17) was 
acknowledged by a fresh tribute of devout 
gratitude. 

CHAP. XIV. 1-24. War.—And it came to 
pass. This chapter presents Abram in the un- 
expected character of a warrior. The occasion was 
this: the King of Sodom and the kings of the ad- 
joining cities, after having been tributaries for 
twelve years to the King of Elam, combined to 
throw off his yoke. To chastise their rebellion, as 
he deemed it, Chedorlaomer, with the aid of three 
allies, invaded the territories of the refractory 
princes, defeated them in a pitched battle, where 
the nature of the ground favoured his army (v. 10), 
and hastened in triumph on his homeward march, 
with a large amount of captives and booty. Ame 


The battle 


Gomorrah, Shinab one 
8 the king of Bela, whic 
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king of Ellasar, Chedorlaomer king of Elam, and Tidal king of nations; 
2 that these ‘made war with Bera king of Sodom, and with Birsha king of 
of “Admah, and Shemeber king of Zeboiim, and 
is *Zoar. All these were joined together in the 
A vale of Siddim, “which is the salt sea. Twelve years they served Chedor- 


of the kings. 
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raphel—supposed by some to be derived from the 
Sanscrit Amarap&la, ‘worshipper of the gods;’ 
but it has been suggested, though somewhat 
doubtingly, by Sir H. Rawlinson, that this name 
is rather connected with the god Phul—a cylinder 
having been found at Khileh-Shergat bearing the 
name of Amraphel, king of Shinar, contemporane- 
ously, as it seems, with the event referred to. 
ar—i. e., Babylonia (see on ch. xi. 2). Arioch 
king of Ellasar —or Larsa, the old Babylonian 
name, as appears from the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Irak or Senkereu in Mosope tame ses - 
tween Babylon and the junction of thé Tigris and 
Euphrates. Von Bohlen derives this name also 
from the Sanscrit, aryaka ‘respected, revered,’ 
Chedorlaomer—a corruption of Kudur el Ahmar, 
or ‘Kudur the red,’ an epithet applied to this 
king on the ground of his Semitic descent, to 
distinguish him from the Cushite or Scythian 
aborigines, who were termed ‘the black.’ A war 
of races prevailed at that time amongst the people 
of Shinar, who were dy by their different 
colours, as the opposing factions in England were 
discriminated in the same way during the wars of 
the Ronee. Another etymology countenanced by 
the Septuagint form of this name (XodoAXoyouop) 
has been proposed—viz., that Chedorlaomer is 
composed of two words signifying ‘servant of 
Lagomer,’ an Elamite god. ‘These derivations, 
however, must be regarded as very uncertain, 
especially as Sir H. Rawlinson has now discovered, 
and candidly acknowledged, that Kudur-Mabuk, a 
name read on one of the mounds, and taken at 
first for Chedorlaomer, must be the name, not of 
that king himself, but ofa descendant ; and that 
Apda Martu of the bricks, which was interpreted 
to mean ‘ Ravager of the West,’ and applied to the 
Elamite conqueror, must be regarded still as of 
unknown signification. One thing, however, is 
perfectly certain, that great social and political 
commotions did exist at that period in the native 
land of Abram; and that, as always happens in 
times of strife and trouble, daring spirits rose con- 
spicuous to view. edorlaomer, who, of all the 
adjoining kings, had the boldness to undertake, as 
well as the skill and energy to accomplish, the 
steerage of the tempest-tossed vessel of the state, 
attained the supremacy. The rulers of Shinaran 
of the neighbouring countries surrendered them- 
selves to his authority, and the seat of power was 
thenceforth transferred to the country over which 
he re lL this is confirmed by the monu- 
mental records, which not only bear that the line 
of native kings in Shinar was interrup but 
point to Elam as the quarter whence the inter- 
ruption Lp (see Loftus, ‘Chaldea’). The 
signet cylinder or official seal of Chedorlaomer, 
mong brought to this country forty years ago b 
Sir &. K. Porter, and deposited in the Britis 
Museum, was but recently deciphered and identi- 
fied by Sir H. Rawlinson. This king of Elam was: 
undoubtedly a great prince, inasmuch.as he was 
the first, in historical times, who not only by his 
penis conceived the idea of a universal empire, 
ut by the influence of his victorious name was 
enabled to retain so long in ful subjection a 
kingdom extending beyond the southern limits of 
Palestine, and comprising so many heterogeneous 
elements. Elam—or Te ee ueeaa, lay on the 


east bank of the Tigris, while it extended eastward 
to the western boundary of Persia. Tidal king of 
nations (Hebrew, 0%3, peoples]}—some unknown 


tribes. Rawlinson calls them ‘Median Scyths, 
belonging to the old population.’ Amraphel, 
Arioch, and Tidal, were gk gece’ local governors 
who had submitted to Chedorlaomer on his suc- 
cessful invasion of Chaldea, and were now enlisted 
as vassals, subordinate chiefs, under his banner in 
the distant expedition he planned. Each of them 
brought a contingent of troops to his aid ; for, as 
there seems to have been a general rising amongst 
the tributary states in the region all along the east 
and south-east of the Jordan, a large army was 
required, and doubtless raised, for their reduction. 
Wars similar to that described in this chapter, 
and from exactly the same cause, occur to this day 
amongst the Arab chiefs, when any neighbouring 
tri on which they have imposed black mail 
refuse to pay it. these made war with Bera king 
of Sodom-lHebtow, D410]. The name Sodom is 


supposed to come from a root-verb signifying to 
burn ; so that it may have originated either foes 
reference to the subsequent catastrophe that in- 
volved it in destruction, or, as Gesenius suggests, 
to its being built on a bituminous soil, and there- 
fore, perhaps, exposed to frequent fires, Gomorrah 
[Hebrew, mjop)—signifying, probably, submersion 
[Septuagint, Touogpa.] It is always mentioned 
second in the enumeration of the cities. Admah.. 
Zeboiim. These two are apo coupled together 
in the Scripture notices (Dan. xxix. 23 ; Hos. xi. 4 
Zoar—i. e., smallness. These five cities stood all 
near to one another in the ciccar or plain of the 
Jordan—an extensive oasis, a tract distinguished 
in early times for its extraordinary beauty and 
productiveness. Indeed, its flora to this day 
exhibits quite an Indian type. Thealmost tropical 
climate and natural fertility of the region fostered 
a population characterized by indolence and ef- 
feminacy, which led to the , aoe and most in- 
famous vices (ch. xiii. 13), Their rulers are called 
‘kings.’ _Inremote times small independent cities 
had each, its own melek, or petty king. The 
Hebrew [322] rendered ‘ king’ corresponds, in such 
connections as the present context, to the modern 
Arab title of Sheich, or Emir. The Kurds in the 
mountains of Kurdistan call their chiefs malek to 
this day. 3. All these were joined together—i. ¢., 
were confederate. the Vale of Siddim [Hebrew, 
ppel—a low and broad tract of land bounded by 
hills. Siddim. Gesenius, who regards the word as 
probably Arabic, takes it to denote ‘a depression or 
wady full of obstructions ; a plain cut up by stony 
channels and pits (v. 10).. e Septuagint 


ere 
Tv papdyya tv dduciv, upon the salt valley. 
he common view is, that ov’ is the plural 


of mv, a level cultivated field; and accord- 
ingly the Jewish Targums for the most part 
render “the vale of ‘Siddim” ‘the valley of 
the fields,’] which is the salt sea. This clause 
is evidently designed to refer to that which 
aernand! and the bere ed peeing - 
Ww was formerly ‘‘the vale of Sid- 
dim” had in the days of the historian beoon 
‘the salt sea.” This is the name by which the 
Dead Sea is commonly designated in the Penta- 
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5 laomer, and in the thirteenth year they rebelled. And in the fourteenth | 3. c. 1013. 


year came Chedorlaomer, and the kings that were with him, and smote 
the *Rephaims in Ashteroth Karnaim, and the Zuzims in Ham, and the 


7 Deut. 3, 11. 
2 Sa. 5, 18. 


teuch and the Book of Joshua (Num. xxxiv. 3; 
Deut. iii. 17; Josh. iii, 16; xv. 2, 5); and here 
there was a peculiar propriety in the use of this 
descriptive epithet, from the contrast which that 
locality afterwards presented to the sweet refresh- 
ing streams by which the vale had been formerly 
fertilized (ch. xiii. 10). It is pre-eminently en- 
titled to be called ‘‘the salt sea,” for it is im- 
pregnated with saline qualities far beyond other 
seas. ‘The saline matter of the ocean occurs 
in pretty nearly the same proportion at what- 
ever latitude the sample examined be taken. It 
amounts to nearly 35 per cent., or in 100 lbs. of 
sea-water 3% lbs. of saline matter, principall 

common salt. In this inland sea, however, whic 

receives the waters of the Jordan and several 
other streams, but which has no outlet, the excess 
of water Balog carried off so rapidl by evapora- 
tion that the lake never overflows, the salts accu- 
mulate constantly. While the ocean shows the 
same 34 per cent. of salts ever since it began to be 
analyzed, here the quantity of salt accumulated is 
already so great ispwerds of 20 per cent., or 20 lbs. 
in every 100 lbs. of water) that the density of the 
water (1°24) in this sea is greater than any other, 
save perhaps in the great Salt Lake of Upper Cali- 
fornia. hile the stated proportion of saline 
matter in the ocean is required by the plants and 
animals that inhabit it, the water in this sea is so 
intensely salt that no plant or animal can live in 
it: hence it is sometimes known as the Dead Sea’ 
(Phipson’s ‘Chemistry of theSea’). It is peculiarl 

situated, being completely separated from, thoug 

so near to, the Mediterranean by a higi chain of 
mountains; and English science, in the course of 
Palestinian Explorations, has very recently ascer- 
tained the exact geodesical position of this sea. 
Captain Wilson, of the Royal Eugineers, after a 
most carefully conducted survey, has proved that, 
on the 12th of March last, the Dead Sea lay 1 292 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean. This 
is an uvexampled depression of surface: it is by 
far the deepest known fissure on the earth’s sur- 
face. Finally, the salt in the ocean is supplied 
by rivers which, in their passage, dissolve every 
soluble ingredient they meet with, and carry it to 
the sea; moreover, the sea itself corrodes the 
various coasts, and dissolves saline matter daily. 
But the saltness of “‘the Salt Sea” is caused not 
only by the conveyance to it, by the Jordan, of 
earths containing rich saliferoys deposits, but by 
the proximity of rock-salt—the Mountain of Salt— 
Jebel Usdim. Now, as to the relation of the cities 
of the Pentapolis to the vale of Siddim, a great 
ditference of opinion exists. Without stopping to 
examine the sites fixed upon by M. de Saulcey for 
Sodom at Usdim, at the south-western, and for 
Gomorrah at Goumram, at the north - western 
extremity of the lake, which, though alleged dis- 


coveries, are purely imaginary, there are two the-. 


ories respecting the position of the tivetowns. The 
one, rejecting the words ‘‘which is the salt sea,” as 
the interpolated gloss of. some late and uninspired 
editor, places all the cities on the north of the 
lake, which is considered to have existed from the 
earliest ages as it is now; appeals in support of this 
view to cb. x. 19, where the cities are described 
as extending in a row from west to east; also to 
ch. xiii. 10, where Abram and Lot are represented 
standing upon an eminence, whence they could see 
**all the plain of Jordan”—i. e., all the tract to the 
north of the lake, but any farther south; and 


assigns the locale of Siddim somewhere in the 
same northern quarter, on the ground that the 
five kings would not have chosen Siddim for their 
battle-tield had it been to the southward, as in 
marching to it they would have had to pass the 
enemies’ camp in Hazezon-tamar (v. 7). The other 
theory, considering the clause, ‘which is the salt 
sea,” to begenuine Scripture,—as integral a part of 
the composition of Moses as any other portion of 
the history, regards, consequently, ‘tthe vale of 
Siddim” to have been in the spot now occupied 
by the southern half of the lake (cf. Josh. xii. 3: 
also Josephus, ‘Antiquities,’ i. 9), and recognizes 
the ruins of Zoar in the mounds of rubbish that 
are found at the south-east angle of the Dead 
Sea, at the mouth of Wady Kerak, near the pro- 
montory Lisin. This is the view of Robinson, 
Stanley, Porter, &c. (see further on ch. xix. 28). 
4, Twelve years they served Chedorlaomer—i. c., 
were tributary to him (cf. 2 Ki. xviii. 7), and 
in the thirteenth year. The accusative of time 
denoting duration. Hwald renders these words, 
‘during the whole of the thirteenth year.’ 5. 
smote the Rephaims in Ashteroth Karnaim. 
The Rephaim were an aboriginal people, who, 
though not Canaanites by descent, possessed num- 
erous and powerful settlements both in Canaan 
Proper (2 Sam, v. 18; xxi. 18; 1 Chr. xi. 15; Isa. 
xvii, 5) and in the Transjordanic provinces. 
Their origin is unknown ; ‘but they are supposed 
to have been closely connected with the Hvkeos or 
shepherd race so renowned in the early history 
of Egypt, and they were distinguished by their 
tallness of stature, whence the word Rephaim is 
frequently rendered in our version yiants, as 
the Septuagint has it in this passage [tous 
ytyavras Tous ev ’Acrapw], The whole region on 
the east of the Jordan was occupied by various 
branches of the Rapha tribe. From the absence of 
any distinctive epithet to Rephaim in this passage, 
it appears probable that these were the original 
root of the nation, and that their primeval seat was 
in what was afterwards known as the kingdom of 
Bashan, the whole of which, with a trivial excep- 
tion, is comprehended in the modern district of 
theJaulan. ‘* Ashteroth Karnaim”—i. e., the two- 
horned Ashtaroth, was their metropolitan city, 
which was dedicated to their tutelary divinity 
(Deut. i. 4; Josh. xxi. 2; xiii. 31). Ashtaroth, 
Ashtoreth, or Astarte, typifying the productive 
principle, was the great object of worship amongst 
the Phaivinyns from whom it spread over all 
Canaan ; and from the mental tendency of that 
people to connect the symbols of their religious 
worship with the stars, Astarte represented some- 
times the moon, but more especially the planet 
Venus. The worship of this Syrian goddess was 
though under a variety of forms, almost universal 
in patriarchal times, and her statue in the sanc- 
tuaries of all the Rephaite people was that of a 
cow-headed female, bearing on her head a globe 
between two horns, as is still seen on Pheenician 
coins and antique gems. It may be added that 
the Rephaim wore helmets surmounted by a 
metallic globe between horns, in honour of their 
national deity. and the Zvzims in Ham. The 
Zuzim, a tribe of the Rephaim, whose name, 
according to Gesenius, might have some refer- 
ence to the fertility of their country, were the 
aws of Manetho, the Shasu of the Egyptian 
monuments, and probably also were the people 
called Zamzummims (Deut, xi. 28) by the Am- 
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7 El-paran, which ¢s by the wilderness. 


monites, who afterwards dispossessed them. [The 
Septuagint, instead of Zuzim, reads xat Ov 
icxvod dua abrois, ‘and the strong nations along 
with them.’ The ancient Hebrew MSS. from 
which that version was executed must have read 
073, ‘along with them,’ ‘amongst them,’ instead of 
d73, or ona, with Cheth, as Kennicott says is the 
reading of seven Samaritan MSS., giving the sense 
of “in Ham.”] The Septuagint, which takes the 
word as a pronoun, conveys the impression that 
only one battle was fought between the invaders 
and the Rephaim, who were reinforced by ‘the 
mighty people amongst them;’ whereas our 
version, following the Masoretic text, which, from 
the other clauses in the verse, seems likely to be 
most correct, makes two engagements—the first 


in Ashteroth Karnaim, and the second in Ham, 


which is considered by /'uch, Rosenmiiller, &c., to 
be what was afterwards called Rabbath - bene- 
Ammon, ‘Rabbath of the children of Ammon,’ 
now ’Amman on the Hadj road from Syria, (Robin- 
son, ‘ Append.’) The Zuzim were the leading tribe 
of the Rephaite nations, and their territory was 
between the Arnon and the Jabbok. and the 
Emims in Shaveh Kirlathaim. ‘‘Emim” (‘terrible’), 
from a root verb to terrify—i._e., by their gigantic 
stature—was the name given (Deut. ii, 11), by the 
Moabites, who afterwards subdued them, to this 
third section of the Rephaim. ‘‘Shaveh Kiria- 
thaim”—the plain of Kiriathaim, identified by 
Porter with the ruin Kureiyat, or Kureiyeh, so 
remarkable for its cyclopean style of architecture, 
apparently the work of the giant Rephaim. [The 
Septuagint has év Zavq TH wédet.] The engagement, 
however, did not take place in a city, but in a 
plain near it. The city Kiriathaim lay on the 
southern part of Jebel Attéris, the highest peak or 
ridge of the Abarim mountains, and the plainin 
Gnenaee was probably along the eastern base of 
that mountain. The ruins called Kureiyat lie on 
the south-western end of the ridge. Burckhardt 
(‘ Travels in Syr.’) describes a level plateau, a few 
miles south of Kureiyaét, which was probably the 
battle-tield. The edifices which remain in this 
town, as’ well as throughout the whole region, are 
of such gigantic proportions, and in such primitive 
forms, as to induce a strong conviction that they 
are the work of the early Emims, or planta 
strong enough to defy the destruction of man or 
the operation of common earthquakes ; their roofs 
are formed of beams of stones in juxtaposition, 
twenty-five feet long, supported by square stone 
pillars, and the huge doors are slabs of a single 
stone each (Cyril Graham, ‘Cambridge Essays,’ 
1858). 6. And the Horites in their mount Seir— 
the most southern section of the Rephaite nation, 
called Horites [from n, a hole, or Nn, to bore], 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the mountainous 
tract on the east side of the great valley of the 
Arabah, which extended from the Dead Sea to the 
Elanitic Gulf. They were troglodytes, dwellers in 
caves (cf. Job xxx. 1-8), and both by their habita- 
tions and food (wild roots) were a race of low, 
uncivilized beings. ‘“‘Mount Seir” (rugged)—the 
pame was derived either from Seir the Horite 
(ch, xxxvi. 20), or from the physical aspect of the 
region. It was afterwards the Edom or Idumea, 
possessed by the descendants of Esau, and is 
now Esh-Sherah. unto El-paran, which is by 
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6 Emims in } Shaveh Kiriathaim, and the Horites in their mount Seir, unto 
And they returned, and came to 
En-mishpat, which 7s Kadesh, and smote all the country of the Amalek- 
ites, and also the Amorites, that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar. 


of the kings. 
B. C. 1918. 


1 or, the 
plain of 
Kiria- 
thaim. 


gint has [€ws ris repeBivOou tis Papdy,] unto the 
terebinth of Paran—some well-known sacred tree 
or grove in the wilderness of Parav, which formed 
@ part, or was situated to the north, of the Et-Tih 
desert. The terebinth, however, is not the tree of 
the desert, but the palm; and accordingly it is 
maintained by Juch that El-paran is identical 
with Elath, at the southern extremity of Wady 
Arabah, at the shore of the Red Sea ; for the wilder- 
ness Paran really terminated at Elath with Akab- 
ah Aileh, the Elanitic Pass; so that the place in 
question might be said with perfect propriety to 
be at the entrance of the Great Wilderness. To 
penetrate thus far was absolutely on to 
attain the great object of the expedition. ‘That 
was,’ as Tuch has clearly shown, ‘to secure com- 
mand of the great caravan-road to Arabia, and its 
choice productions ; so that all commerce with the 
southern coast, and the bazaars in western and 
eastern Asia, might come into the hands of one 
and the same power ; which was a sufficient motive 
for procuring these advantages by conquest, and 
for maintaining them against revolt by the putting 
forth of force.’ they returned, and came to En- 
mishpat (i. ¢., the spring of judgment), which is 
Kadesh. Having at Elath reached the goal of 
their expedition, and made arrangement for 
securing the important benefits for which it was 
undertaken, they prepared to return northwards, 
and by what route? ‘ Not through the Arabah, 
but shey ascended the desert plateau from Aileh, 
either through the psa sees Aileh, or following 
the tract of the subsequent Roman road through 
Wady El-Bejaneh (see Robinson, ‘ Resear.’, i. 328), 
then went round Jebel Araif since the mountain- 
wall opposite blocks up the passage through, 
and arrived on the edge of Jebel Helal, the 
eastern. mountain at its northern extremity, about 
twelve miles to the east-south-east of Moilahhi’ 
(Tuch, J.S.L., July, 1848). There was Kadesh (Ain 
El Kadeis), a copious spring which Chedorlaomer 
evidently deemed it of prime importance in a 
strategical point of view to secure, as this water- 
ing place must, to all who traverse that region, be 
a most important station, lying near the junction 
of the various roads from Egypt and the desert on 
the southern border of Canaan (see farther on 
Num. xiii. 26; Deut. i. 46). and smote all the 
country of the Amalekites [Hebrew, m7¥, field, 


open cultivated field. Instead of this, the Sep- 
tuagint translators must, in their Hebrew copy 
have read ‘WY; for they have aavrus tous 


Gpxovras, all the princes; whence it has been 
inferred that the Amalekites had in that early age 
an independent national existence, distinct from 
the branch that afterwards sprang from the grand- 
son of Esau (ch, xxxvi. 12).] ‘This readiug has the 
recommendation of preserving a uniformity in the 
narrative of the historian, who has hitherto spoken 
only of the people or tribes that were smitten. 
But if the text in our version is adhered to as the 
correct one, the clause must be taken as ap 
instance of prolepsis, ‘‘all the country of the 
Amalekites” meaning all the district that was 
occupied by them in the days of Moses. The term 
[nn¥, cultivated plain] is a very appropriate one, 
the whole region from Kadesh, round by Beer- 
sheba to Engedi, partaking partly of a pastoral and 
partly of an arable character. and also the 
Amorites, that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar—the 
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ee A Go ee | OE 
8 _ And there went out the king of Sodom, and the king of Gomorrah, and | _ B. ©. 1913, 


the king of Admah, and the king 
same 73 Zoar;) and they joined 


10 five. And the vale of Siddim was full 


of Zeboiim, and the king of Bela, (the 


A ch. 11, 3, 
hattle with them in tne vale of Siddim; | § ch. 19.17, 
9 with Chedorlaomer the king of Elam, and with Tidal king of nations, and |, ark 44 
Amraphel king of Shinar, and Arioch king of Ellasar; four kings with | # ch. 13.12. 
of *slimepits; and the kings of | Nu. 16.2. 
Sodom and Gomorrah fled, and fell there; and they that remained fled| 50?%** 
11 to the ‘mountain. And they took all the goods of Sodom and Gomorrah,} ‘1. 
12 and all their victuals, and went their way. And they took Lot, Abram’s Wie 6. 


J brother's son, ‘who dwelt in Sodom, and his goods, and departed. 


eutting or pruning of palm-trees. This town was 
situated on the western shore of the Dead Sea, at 
an equal distance from both extremities of the 
lake. It stood at the base of a precipitous ridge 
of rocks, over which a meg arte stream issues from 
a spring about 400 feet above the level of the sea, 
and clothes the high table-land around with ver- 
dure and plantations of a tropical character. It was 
near the cities of the pein, and then inhabited by 
a tribe of Amorites. It was an oasis abounding in 
palm trees. But that grove has entirely disap- 
eared. The place was afterwards called Eugedi 
Ba on 2 Chr. xx. 2; Ezek. xlvii. 19; xlviii. 28). 

8 And there went out the king of Sodom, 
&c. It appears that the five chiefs of the cic- 
eér had resolved to oppose the invaders [Heb- 
rew, X¥n, went forth], and having rallied their 


ubjects, ventured to attack the enemy in the 
rocky fastness of Engedi, where they lay en- 
camped. But being repulsed and driven down 
into the ‘vale,’ a regular engagement [Hebrew, 
mond MX 42v, to put the battle in array, to draw 
up an army against any one] ensued_on that 
verdant spot, beside the shore of the Dead Sea. 
10. And the vale of Siddim was full of slime- 


(ch. xiii. 10, which Von Bohlen asserts it does), is 
sufficiently proved by similar asphaltic districts 
(cf. Michaelis, 1. c., sec. xiv. seq.), and is also quité 

eable to the nature of the country.’ the kings 
of Sodom... fled, and fell there. So many open 
pits within a small space must, in the hurry of a 
precipitous flight, have occasioned much embarrass- 
meut, and added to the perils of the battle-field. 
The words, ‘‘fell there,” must apply to the soldiers 
of those kings: generally, for the king of Sodom: 
himself escaped. they that remained fled to the 
mountain—i, e., either eastward to the ravines of 
the Moabite hills, or westward to the crags of 
Engedi, by which escape must have been very diffi- 
cult, as they rise toa great height like a rugged 
wall, and the pass is steep as a stair. 11, And 
they took all the goods of Sodom, &c. [The Sep- 
tuagint has édabov dé ti tov racap, and they 
took all the horses, having in their Hebrew copy 821, 
steed, instead of v5, property, possessions, which 
isin pure): 12, they took Lot . . . who dwelt in 
8odom. Though retaining his eae habits, he 
seems to have taken up his abode in the town (cf. 
ch, xix. 1), and his goods. [The Hebrew has the 
same word here as in the preceding verse; but the 
Septuagint has tiv Pan airov, his baggage}. 


How would the conscience of that young man now 
upbraid him for his selfish folly and ingratitude 
in withdrawing from his kind and pious relative! 

henever we go out of the path ot duty we put 
ourselves away from God’s protection, aud cannot 
expect that the choice we make will be for our 
lasting good.—Thus far the career of the warlike 
chiefs from Mesopotamia was one of uvinterrupted 
conquest; and their route, from the details in the 
sacred narrative, is easily traced. Having crossed 
the ge preeas they would proceed along the right 
bank of that river till they reached a point where 
they bad to strike off for Tadmor (Palmyra), the 
only place in the desert where a copious supply of 
water is at all times to be got. Dicedting their 
course southwards, they would then traverse the 
plains of Syria to near Damascus, where there are 
two roads into Palestine. Choosing the eastward, 
they came to the Bashan mountains, and surprised 
by their unexpected onset the Titanic inhabitants 
of Gaulonitis (the Jaulin). Thence, sweeping 
rapidly southward, they overran the whole country 
east of the Jordan, with that portion of Arabia. 
Petrzea which borders on the eastern extremity of 
the Dead Sea, and penetrated the Arabah as far as 
the head of the Elanitic Gulf. Having reached 
that point, the Goat of their expedition, they 
turned northwards again, and by a westward 
route re-entered the southern border of Canaan, 
and encamped at Engedi. It is evident from the 
rapidity of their movements, the suddenness of 
their attacks, and their avidity for booty and 
captives, that this was an Arab raid on a large 
scale—an incursion in the manner of the marauders 
of the desert, who frequently scour the neizhbour- 
ing country, attack the villazes, and loading them- 
selves with as much plunder, in the shape of 
victuals, substance, and prisoners, as they can 
take, scamper off as quickly as they came. Nox, 
probably, was the Mesopotamian army, though a 
formidable, a very numerous horde. Burckhardt 
and others who have travelled among the Arabs 
say, that a chief rarely musters above three hun- 
dred men in the greatest of their warlike expedi- 
tions; and supposing that Chedorlaomer and his 
allies brought each of them such a contingent, the 
whole amount would be 1,200 men-—a very incon- 
siderable force according to modern notions of an 
army (v.12). and departed. Considerable difference 
of opinion exists a3 to the homeward route of the 
invaders after the battle of Siddim. ‘The common 
opinion is that they went up the valley of the 
Jordan. But 7'uch maintains that, from the fact 
of the conquerors plundering Siddim, which was 
near to Zoar, ‘they must have marched across the 
plain, and reached at Zvar the eastern bank of the 
sea, at that which was then the south-east point.’ 
This he considers to be decisive respecting the 
direction of the way back, which cannot be up 
Canaan along the western bank, which is_in 
various ways shut up through the steep pass En- 
gedi (Rob., ii. 1, 38), but along the east bank of 
the Dead Sea, 
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13. there came one that had escaped [Hebrew, 
mona, the escaped}—used collectively for fugitives 
from the vale of Siddim (cf. Ezek. xxiv, 26; xxxiii. 
21, 22). Abram might have excused himself from 
taking any active concern in his “ brother,” i. e., 
nephew, who little deserved that he should incur 
trouble or danger on Ais account. But Abram, 
far from rendering evil for evil, resolved to take 
immediate measures for the rescue of Lot. 
and told Abram the Hebrew—Septuagint [ro 
aepary, transitori], the ‘crosser over;’ viz., the 
Euphrates. [Those translators derived the oree 
nal term either from 727, to pass; or from the 
preposition, 127, beyond, on the other side; so 
that, as applied to Abram, in such a sense, it was 
equivalent to ¢ransuvialis, a dweller on the other 
side of the Euphrates]. The first was the view of 
Jerome and several of the Christian fathers; while 
the second is adopted by Gesenius, De Wette, 
Winer, &c. But it could scarcely be a distinctive 
appellation for Abram, that he had made the pas- 
sage of the Euphrates, as many of the early tribes 
which emigrated southward must have crossed 
that river from Shinar, as did Chedorlaomer and 
his allies at that very time; and it could with as 
little propriety be said that he was an Eberite, an 
inhabitant of a trans-Euphratean pegs & when 
he had migrated to Canaan. Besides, it has been 
recently objected to this view, that, ‘whether 
Abram previously resided at Mugheir or Warka, it 
would have been unnecessary for him to pass over 
the great river, if in his time it flowed, as some 


suppose, considerably eastw: of those places, 
and joined the Tigris, as before stated, at Kuit-el- 
Amara’ (‘ Loftus,’ Chaldea). Sir H. Rawlinson has 


suggested an entirely new explanation of the term. 
He says that one particular district of Mugheir, 
the Biblical Ur, was called Ibra, from which he 
supposes Abram to have set out on his journey to 
Canaan, and from whence originated the word 
Hebrew (‘Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society,’ vol. i., p. 47). But this is a mere fanciful 
conjecture. he true view of the word is, that it 
is a patronymic, being derived from Eber, ‘the 
last of the patriarchs descended from Shem pre- 
vious to the division of the peoplesand the beginnin 

of new lines, which, in the midst of the mass o 

oples that diverged into manifold branch 

ounded and Pee a peculiar chosen race 
(Havernick). ence Abram is called a Hebrew 
—i.e, a descendant of Eber (the name Hebrew 
having the same radical elements as Eber, besides 
being spelled Ebrew in early English versions)—and 
his descendants called themselves (ch. xl 15), and 
were called (chs. xxxix. 14, 17; xli. 12), Hebrews. 
Gesenius, indeed, pronounces this derivation—viz., 
of Hebrew from r—to be purely mythical, and 
of no more historical value than the Greek deriva- 
tion of Aolians.from Molus, &c. But admit the 
truth and authenticity of this history, and there 
is distinct evidence that, at the period of the 
general dispersion, a large branch of the Shemites 
remained in Shinar, who regarded Eber as their 
direct ancestor ; and from this branch Abram was 
sprung. It seems a confirmation of the view here 
riven that the word ‘‘Hebrew” appears with pecu- 
har propriety applied to Abram as a patronymi 

in contradistinction a allies, who are styled 
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And there came one that had escaped, and told Abram the Hebrew; 
for he dwelt inthe plain of Mamre the Amorite, brother of Eshcol, and 
14 brother of Aner: and ‘these were confederate with Abram. And when 
Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, he 2armed his *trained 
servants, born in his own house, three hundred and eighteen, and. 


.Athorites (see on ch. xiii. 18). 


by Abram. 


B. C, 1913. 


¢ ver. 24. 

2 or, led 
forth. 

8 or, in- 
structed. 


14. when Abram 
heard that his brother was taken captive. 
“Brother” and “sister” were used by the Hebrews, 
as cognate terms are used by the Orientals still, in 
a wide sense, equivalent to relative, kinsman or 
kinswoman (cf. % xx. 11 with xxviii. 6; xxiv. 60; 
2 Sam. xix. 13; Judg. xiv. 15; Job. xiii. 11). 
Abram, as long as he was in the vicinity, was 
bound, according to ancient usage, to hasten to 
the help of Lot, being his nearest kinsman, or 
Goel. he armed his trained servants, born in his 
own house [p™, from a verb, py, to pour itself 
out, to be emptied, in Hiphil signifies poured out 

metaphor, drew out the sword, led out troops for 
war. [The Cod. Samar. bas here p™, mustered, 
from a Chaldaic root: aud hence the wei tees 2] 
has #pi8unce, numbered. The Hebrew verbal, 
7, signifies initiated, disciplined, proved, and 
consequently of tried fidelity ; ima 17, born in his 
house, verne (ch. xvii. 12, 13, 23; Lev. xxii. 11; 
Jer. xi. 14)—i. e., not exactly in the sense in which 
the Romans claimed a property in home-born 
slaves, but clansmen, born under Abram’s gov- 
ernment, and, by patriarchal usage, under allegi- 
ance to his service]. In the primitive and isolated 
condition of a pastoral tribe such a relation to 
the chief possesses the strength and stability of a 
natural and indissoluble connection. A feeling of 
devotedness is engendered, more exclusive and 
deeply rooted than ever animates the om of a 
hired servant or a purchased slave; and hence, for 
this enterprise of rescuing Lot, in which Abram’s 
affection for his nephew and sympathy for his 
neighbour were so much See ok he selected 
‘trained servants, born in his own house,” in pre- 
ference to any other class in his service, whether 
bought with money from the stranger (ch. xvii. 12, 
13) or bestowed by the bounty of the Egyptian 
monarch (ch. xii. 16). Those trained servants, 
who are described (v. 24) as “‘young men,” were 
domestic slaves, such as are common in Eastern 
countries still, and are considered and treated as 
members of the family. If Abram could spare 
three hundred and eighteen slaves, and leave a 
sufficient number to take care of his flocks, what a 
large establishment he must have had! and pur- 
sued them unto Dan. On the name of this place 
—a.zame which did not originate till a much later 
period than the age of Abram (Josh. xix. 47; Judg. 
xviii, 29; 2 Dan. xxxiv. 1)—an objection has been 
founded inst the authenticity of this history, 
and therefore it is necessary to investigate the 
matter closely. Two explanations are offered of 
this difficulty. 1. That there was another and an 
older Dan (2 Sam. xxiv. 6; 1 Ki. xv. 20: cf. 2Chr. 
xvi. 4) at the sources of the Jordan, recognized by 
Josephus (‘Antiquities,’ b. i. 10, sec. 1; v. 3, sec. 1; 
viii. 8, sec. 4), and said by Husebius to have been 
situated four miles west from Paneas. According 
to this view, Abram pursued the hostile kings up 
the vale of Jordan, as far as the sources of the 
river, and drove them back thence into the dis- 
trict of Damascus (a mili went from 
Paneas to Damascus: Josephus, ‘Jewish War,’ 
b, iii, ch. 18) (Havernick). In support of this 
view, which is that also of Jain and Keil, it is 
further urged that the names of places enumerated 
in this chapter are very old; and as there is com- 


M elchizedek blesseth 


16 which 7s on the left hand of Damascus. 


goods, and also brought again his brother Lot, and his goods, and the 


women also, and the people. 
17 
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15 pursued them unto Dan. And he divided himéelf against them, he and 
is servants, by night, and "smote them, and Bienay them unto Hobah, 


And the king of Sodom went out to meet him after his return from the 
slaughter of Chedorlaomer, and of the kings that ere with him, at the 
18 valley of Shaveh, which ¢s the °king’s dale. And ?Melchizedek king of 


Abram on his return, 
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And “he brought back all the 


Salem brought forth bread and wine: and he was ‘the priest of the most| 


monly subjoined the name given to them in later 
times, it might have been expected that. if Dan 
at the northern extremity of Canaan had been 
intended, the historian would, conformably to his 
practice, have said, ‘*‘Laish, which is Dau.” The 
second explanation, which is that of Hwald, is that 
there was only one Dan—viz., in the northern 
boundary of Canaan, and that tho obscure and 
obsolete name Laish was, in the frequent transcrip- 
tion of the Pentateuch, gradually superseded by 
the more familiar and famous Dan. This is gen- 
erally accepted by modern scholars as the more 
feasible view of the case. 15, And he divided 
himself against them, he and his servants, by 
night—[Hebrew, pon, Niphal, was divided: con- 
struc. preeg., he divided himself; i. c., his forces, 
and made an attack upon them under covert of the 
darkness]. Josephus says that, ‘having marched 
hastily, Abram on the fifth night came upon the 
camp of the enemy before they could arm them- 
selves: he slew some as they were in their beds, 
before they could suspect any harm; and others, 
who were so drunk that they could not fight, yet 
were able to run away’ (‘ Antiquities,’ b. i. 10, 
sec. 1). he divided himself... by nigut. This 
war between the petty princes of ancient Canaan 
is exactly the same as the frays and skirmishes 
between Arab chiefs in the present day. Whena 
defeated party resolve to pursue the enemy, they 
wait till these are fast asleep; then, as they have 
no idea of posting sentinels, they rush upon them 
from different directions, strike down the tent 
poles—if there is any fight at all, it is the fray of 
a tumultuous mob—a panic commonly ensues, and 
the whole contest is ended with little or no loss 
on either side. and pursued them unto Hobah, 
which is on the left hand of Damascus--i. ¢., on 
the north. Damascus was a very ancient city. 
From the beauty and natural advantages of its 
situation, it would, as Porter says, be among the 
first selected for settled habitation in eastern Syria, 
avd it had evidently risen into importance and 
celebrity when it was mentioned as a mark to deter- 
mine the position of another place. At Damascus, 
as has been already stated, commenced the great 
roads which formed the media of communication 
between Syria and the north; and hence the 
fugitives from Abram directed their flight thither. 
There are preserved in it many local traditions 
concerning Abram; and ‘in a small village called 
Burzeh, one hour north of the city, there isa sacred 
wely, called by the name of the patriarch, and 
held in high veveration by the Muslems, as it is 
believed that here the patriarch worshipped 
when he turned back from the pursuit of the 
kings who had pludered Socom and carried away 
J.ot’ (Porter’s ‘Damascus,’ vol. i., p. 82). 16. And 
he brought back all the goods. The Hebrew 
word is the same here as in v. 12; but the 
Septuagint has [ra trapxovta], the things belong- 
ing to them. 

17. from the slaughter of Chedorlaomer, and of 
the kings. Professor Reeseein thivks that this 


expression, ‘‘ the slaughter,” in our version is over- 
strong. The Hebrew phrase does not mean more 
than ‘defeat,’ or ‘overthrow.’ It is certainly used 
in this general sense in the earlier part of this 
chapter, where, as applied both to a people and a 
country, our translators have rendered it ‘‘smote” 
(vv. 5, 7). But the same phrase occurs, Josh. x. 
20, where it evidently expresses the idea of 
slaughter. St Paul (Heb. vii. 1), in allusion to 
this passage, follows the Septuagint in the use of 
[xom7s] ‘*slaughter;” and certainly it looks as if 
they had fallen in the mele? caused by Abram’s 
attack; for we do not read of Chedorlaomer and 
his allies undertaking any future expedition. 
at the valley of Shaveh, which is the king's 
dale—(see on v. 5). The king’s valley or dale 
is mentioned only in one other passage (2 Sam. 
xviii. 18), where, however, Shaveh is not used. 
18. Melchizedek king of Salem brought forth 
bread and wine. This victory conferred a 
public benefit on that part of the country; and 
Abram, on his return, was treated with high 
respect. and consideration, particularly by the 
King of Sodom and Melchisedek, who seems to 
have been one of the few native princes, if not the 
only one, who knew and worshipped _‘‘the Most 
High God,” whom Abram served. Melchizedek 
was probably an official title, as Adoni-zedek 
(Josh. x. 3). Salem, or Shalem, signifies peace. 
It is so interpreted by the apostle in its applica- 
tion to Melchizedek (Heb. vii. 2), who was king of 
peace, the effect of his righteous government; and 
in accordance with this, Dr. Wo)ff, with reference 
to Abd-er-Rahman (servant of the merciful God), 
in the kingdom of Khida, says that he has two 
royal titles—the one, Shahe-Adaalat, ‘king of 
Yighteousness,’ and the other, when a peace-maker 
with his warlike neighbours, Shahe Soolkh, ‘ king 
of peace.’ On the ground of apostolic authority 
and modern oriental precedent, we night explain 
“Salem” in this passage as part of a title, not as 
a place. As the word, however, is commonly 
regarded as bearing a topographical reference, it is 
necessary to consider it in that point of view. 
Salem is a name given to Jerusalem (Ps. Ixxvi. 2), 
and it has been generally considered to bear the 
same application in this passage. But that might 
be only an abbreviation, admissible in a poetical 
book, aud therefore not decisive of the geographi- 
cal question: for the conditions of the narrative, 
itis alleged, require that Salem should be in a more 
northern logality. And accordingly the Salem [or 
LYadeiu] (John iii. 23) beyond Jordan has been fixed 
upon by mapy writers ever since the days of 
Jerome, who says ae 73), Salem is not, as 
Josephus and our Christian writers after him 
believe it to be, Jerusalem; but a town near 
Seythopolis, which is still called Salem, and 
where the palace of Melchizedek is shown. The 
preponderance of opinion, however, is in favour 
of Jerusalem. ‘‘ Brought forth bread and wine.” 
He came for the performance of a sacred duty, 
that of offering a public and formal tribute of 
thanksgiving, to acknowledge the Divine goodness 


Abram refuseth 
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part of the spoil. 


ee 
19 high God. And he blessed him, and said, Blessed be Abram of the most | B.C. 1913. 


20 high God, possessor of heaven and earth: and blessed be the most high 
God, which hath delivered thine enemies into thy hand. And he gave 


him “tithes of all. 
21 


in the rescue of the people, and the patriotic 
services of Abram on the occasion. This religious 
offering was accompanied by a eucharistic rite, 
which seems to have been an established ordinance 
of the patriarchal church hefore the Mosaic dis- 
ensation (cf. Exod. xviii. 12). Joseph_ Wolff in- 
orms us (‘Researches and Missionary Labours’) 
that this patriarchal usage still obtains in ‘the 
East. ‘I bave seen,’ says he, ‘in Toorkestan, and 
around Cashmeer, Dervishes, who are generally 
visited by the Renamer ae parties, and ta whom 
the conquering chief gives a portion of the spail he 
has taken from the enemy, and the Dervish, ifa 
Mussulman, sets before his victorious guest bread 
and sherbet, a kind of lemonade; but if the 
Dervish is a Hindoo, he brings wine instead of 
sherbet. It should also be observed that Der- 
vishes in Persia, Toorkestan, and the valley of 
Cashmeer, are called Shah (king). In sych a 
manner as this the meeting between Melchigedek 
and Abram took place.’ and he was the priest 
of the most high God. The Hebrew text not 
having the article here, the clause should stand 
a ‘priest of the most high God.” This title does 
not imply that he was a functionary in a material 


temple, whose official duty consisted in the offering ' 


of animal sacrifices, or the performance of oere- 
monial services. The discharge of these offices was 
not, in patriarchal times, confined to a consecrated 
class; for the heads of houses rendered them for 
their families; and in this respect Melchizedek 
may have acted as the patriarchs. But his priest- 
hood was at the same time of a moral and synritual 
nature: it consisted in serving God by the dispen- 
sation of justice and the practice of benevolence 
amongst his fellow-men, as well as by the pre- 
sentation of praise.and sacrifices to God; and it 
seems to be on this account also—his pre-eminent 
zeal and readiness in the performance of these 
services—that he is styled a ‘“‘priest of the most 
high God.” He was a type of Christ, our eternal 
priest (Ps. cx. 4; Heb. v. 6, 10; vi. 20; vii. 17, 
21); for though he who was a mere man could 
not be “‘a priest for ever,” yet he had what may 
be viewed as an image of eternity, in the absence 
of any historical record of his pedigree, of his birth 
and death. He was assuredly born, and did no 
less certainly die than other men; but neither of 
these are recorded concerning him (Heb, vii. 3-6), 
We have no more to do with, or learn from him, 
nor are we concerned in him, but only as he is de. 
scribed in Scripture; and there is no mention in 
the sacred record of the beginning of his days or 
of the end of his life. He was both king and priest, 
This union of the offices was peculiar to patri- 
archal times; and although vestiges of the primitive 
ec are traceable in the subsequent history of 

eathen nations, where they were combined in 
some cases by the constitution of the country, in 
others by specific appoin traigat; there was no in- 


And the king of Sodom said unto Abram, Give me the ‘persons, and 
22 take the goods to thyself, And Abram said to the king of Sodom, *I 

have lift up mine hand unto the Lorp, the most high God, ‘the possessor 
23 of heaven and earth, that “I will not take from a thread even to a shoe- 

latchet, and that I will not take any thing that ¢e thine, lest thou 
24 shouldest say, I have made Abram rich: save only that which the young 
men have eaten, and the portion of the men which went with me, Aner, 
Eshcol, and Mamre; let them take their portion. 


joined in a solemn sacrifice of 


© Lev. 27. 30, 
32. 
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stance in the Mosaic church, or until the character 
of the typical Melchizedek was fulfilled in Christ, 
who united in his own person the two-fold character 


of king and priest. the most highGod. [The word 


used by Melchizedek and Abram (v. 22), as well 


asin the narrative by the historian, is not Dv, 
but jp, an archaic term; it was used, as appears 
from Sanchoniathon, by the Pheenicians, The 
Septuagint translates it by 6 eos tWoros. ‘This 
Greek expression,’ says Auberlen, ‘is a Hebraism, 
and is nat to be understood as a superlative.] It 
means ‘God in the high place,’ i. ¢., mm heaven (cf. 
Matt. vi. 9; Luke xi. 14, with Neh. xi.'4; Dan. xi, 
28, 45). Melchizedek was not an idolater, nor a 
Pantheist addicted to nature-worship in any form, 
but a ‘believer in a living personal God,—a Mono- 
theist in an age when mankind were becoming 
rapidly polytheistic. It is observable, however, 
that although Melchizedek detines the character 
of God as the “‘ possessor of heaven and earth,” 
and so he and Abram worshipped the same divine 
Being, he does not speak of him as the covenant 
God, the deity peculiar to Old Testament re- 
velation ; and hence Abram, while adopting the 
language of Melchizedek, prefixes [73m] Lor, toit. 
The meeting of these two venerable characters 
was a real ‘communion of saints.” They first 
in raise and thanks- 
giving, and then kept alive their feeling of joy 
and gratitude in a sacred feast. 20. And he 
gave him tithes of all. Although it does not ap- 
pear very clearly in the narrative which of them 
ae tithes to the other, the apostle has expressly 
eclared that _it was Abram who paid tithes to 
Melchizedek (Heb. vii. 8, 9), and in that fact the 
identity in principle between the patriarchal and 
the subsequent dispensation is clearly seen, Here 
is an evidence of Abram’s piety, as well as of his 
valour; for it was to a priest of the most high 
God that Abraham gave a tenth of the spoil asa 
token of his gratitude,and in honour of a divine 
ordinance (Prov. iii. 9). 
21, the king of Sodom . . . Give. ... persons. 
According to the war customs still existing 
among the Arab tribes, Abram might have re- 
tained the recovered goods, and his right was 
acknowledged by the King of Sodom; but with 
honest. pride and a generosity unknown in that 
art of the world, he replied, in strong phraseo- 
agy, common to the East, ‘I have lifted up mine 
hand (é.e., I have sworn) unto the Lord that I 
will not take from a thread even to a sandal-thong 
—i.e,, neither a thread. nor a sandal thong—that 
I will not take anything that ia thine, lest thou 
shouldest say, I have made Abram rich.’ 


It remains to consider where the interviews of 


these two distinguished personages took place. 
Those who fix the locality of Has on the east 
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15 AFTER these things the word of the Lorp came unto Abram “in a| 3B.0.103. 
vision, saying, Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield, and thy exceeding| cmap. as. 
2 great reward. And Abram said, Lord Gop, what wilt thou give me, |* cb 42 


banks of the Jordan suppose that the course of 
Abram, on Teturning from Damascus, would be 
along the highway which, at the Sea of Tiberias, 
leads into the valley of the Jordan ;--that Salem 
being situated eight miles south of Scythopolis, 
along the line of road by which Abram was travel- 
ling, he must pass in its immediate neighbourhood; 
and it was becoming and nae for Melchizedek, 
its king, as representing the lately desolated dis- 
tricts, to meet the conqueror and give him a public 
tribute of thanks for his services ;—that at the 
conclusion of this scene Abram proceeded in a 
southern direction as far as Sodom, to whose petty 
ruler he restored the prisoners and the plundered 
property; and that, having thus successfully accom- 
plished bis undertaking, he turned his face home- 
ward to Hebron. But there are objections to this 
view. As Abram showed so firm a determination 
to keep aloof from the King of Sodom, and not to 
lay himself under obligations either to him or to 
his people, it can scarcely be thought that he would 
have chosen a circuitous route for the express pur- 
pose of visiting that place. It is much more prob- 
able that he returned from Damascus, across the 
Gaulau plain in the present Haj route, down 
the ravine of the Jabbok, and southward by the 
central road, which runs through Jerusalem to 
Hebron; and consequently, in approaching that 
intermediate place, he had to pass the king’s dale 
(2 Sam. xviil. 18) (the valley of Jehoshaphat), 
which lay on the north of it. In that spacious 
and beautiful vale the two kings, as they came 
from their respective capitals, would meet the 
victor. ‘The King of Sodom passed up through 
the modern Wady en-Nar, hick is a continuation 
of the valley of Kedron, and leads to the Dead 
Sea; while Melchizedek descended towards that 
valley from his neighbouring mountain fortress of 
Salem’ (Kraff, quoted by Kurtz, ‘Hist. of Old 
Cov.’ i., B 219). : 

Viewed in its relation to this sacred history, 
the incident which forms the subject of this 
chapter is peculiarly interesting and important. 
Abram in Canaan was only a private individual, 
and, living beyond the range of the invasion, 
had no natural call nor political right to take 
vengeance into his own hands. But as the des- 
tiged lord of the country, constituted by the 
promise of God, he exercised the royal PrCtORs: 
tiveof making war. It was a just war, undertaken 
ina righteous cause. As there can be no doubt, 
from his previous character, that he prosecuted it 
in @ believing dependence on the aid and blesssing 
of. ie it must be considered typical of the 
spiritual warfare ; and his triumphal success fore- 
shadowed the victory of faith over the world and 
the powers that rule in the world. 

CHAP, XY. 1-2].—Divinz ENCOURAGEMENT. 
1. After these things—the conquest of the invading 
kings. The campaign was closed by a noble 
demonstration of disinterestedness and generosity 
on the part of Abram, in restoring every portion of 
the recovered booty to its respective owners. But 
the moral of that narrative is greatly weakened, 
if not lost, by separating the act of self-denial-from 
its compensation as related in this chapter. the 
word of the Lord came unto Abram. “The word 
of the Lord” is a phrase used to denote a Divine 
communication. As this is the first instance of 
its occurrence, it may be remarked that, although 
the term naturally suggests the idea of audible and 
articulate sounds, by i the Lord made an 


oracular announcement of his will to men, the 
revelation was made sometimes through the 
medium of a vocal address, at other times without 
the employment of this external agency. In the 
instance of Moses when he entered the tabernacle 
(Num. vii. 89; viii. 1), of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 
iv. 31), of our Lord at three eventful periods of his 
ministry (Matt. iii. 17; xvii. 5; John xii. 28), and 
of Paul (Acts ix. 4), a real voice, miraculously 
produced, uttered sounds which were heard and 
understood by those to whom they were addressed; 
and that fact is announced ina manver s0 express 
that there can be no room for doubting it. But 
the phraseology in this verse implies no external 
phenomena; and the usus loquendi of the sacred 
writers leads to the conclusion that, when ‘ the 
word of the Lord came unto Abram,’ it was bya 
direct influence upon his mind, originating a train 
of ideas so far beyond the ordinary range of human 
thoughts, or the penetration of human sagacity, and 
impressed with such unusual vividness and force as 
was sufficient to determine it to be a supernatural 
communication. in a vision—[Hebrew, mnza; 
Septuagint, év doduari]. The recipient of a divine 
communication in this form was fully awake ; but 
his mind, supernaturally elevated, was entirely 
absorbed in the contemplation.of objects apart 
from the influence of material impressions, as well 
as unconnected with any former experience ; and 
the supernatural scene was, by the intense excite- 
ment of his faculties as distinctly exhibited to his. 
mental vision as if he had obtained the knowledge 
through the medium of the bodily eye (cf. Num. 
xxiv. 3, 4; 2 Cor. xii. 1-4), Fear not, Abram. 
When the excitement of the enterprise was over, 
he had become a prey to despondeucy and terror 
at the probable revenge that might be meditated 
against him. To dispel his fear, he was favoured 
with this gracious announcement. Having sucha 
pene how well did it become him to dismiss 
1ig fear, and cast his burden on the Lord! (Ps. 
xxvii. 3.) Septuagint [éy irepacm{w cov] — 
I throw the shield of my protection above and 
around you; and, as I have preserved you amid 
the dangers of your recent enterprise, shall deliver 
you also from future perils. Only be ‘strong in 
the faith.’ and thy exceeding great reward. 
The translation of the Septuagint is more in 
accordance with the original—‘and your reward 
shall be very great.’ The Hebrew [73%] denotes a 


reward, especially from God, for stedfast perse- 
verance either in labour or in sufferings (cf. 2 Cbr. 
xv. 7; Isa. xl._10; lxii. 11; Jer. xxxi. 16; Ezek. 
xxix. 18,19). But as Abram had done nothing 
that entitled him to an_ equivalent recompense, 
the promised result must he considered as a reward 
of faith, and not of works, and accordingly it is 
represented in this light by the Apostle (Rom. iv. 
4,5). The words contained a renewal of the ori- 
ginal promise, in special connection with Abram’s 

and act of self-denial in renouncing the valuable 
Rory that wasin his hands; aud as he had re- 
solved on that renunciation in firm reliance on the 
word of the Lord, he now received an express 
assurance that his hopes would not be disappoiated ; 
for the Divine promise would not only be {ultilled 
to the extent formerly indicated, but far beyond 
it. 2. Lord God—not Jehovah Elohim, as formerly, 
but Adonai Jehovah, my Lord Jehovah. The 
first word is a plural form, put for the singular, as 
spoken of the Divine majesty. Others regard itas 
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and the steward of my house és this Eliezer of | _B.o. 11% 
And Abram said, Behold, to me thou hast given no seed: 
4 and, lo, one born in my house is mine heir. And, behold, the word of | , 

the Lorp came unto him, saying, This shall not be thine heir; but he 


by faith. 


® ch. 17. 16. 


@ Ex. 82, 13, 
5 that “shall come forth out of thine own bowels shall be thine heir. And , Hob. 11.12, 
he brought him forth abroad, and said, Look now toward heaven, and He PS 
‘tell the stars, if thou be able to number them: and he said unto him, |, pg 10s, 2. 
And ‘he believed in the Lorp; and he “counted } Gal. 26 
Cc 


it to him for righteousness. 


7 And he said unto him, I am the Lorp that “brought thee out of Ur of | “4, 


strictly a suffix plural, so that as, pluralis excel- 
lentiz, it would be a reverential expression, 
signifying my Lord, Jehovah (cf. ch. xvin. 27, 30, 
32); or, the force of the suffix being neglected, 
Jehovah, Lord. what wilt thou give? To his 
mind the declaration, ‘‘I am thy exceeding great 
reward,” had but one meaning, or was viewed but 
in one particular light, as bearing on the fulfilment 
of the promise, and he was still experiencing the 
sickness of hope deferred. andthe steward of my 
house is this Eliezer of Damascus, This is an 
obscure and difficult passage; but part of the 
obscurity and difficulty arises from the incorrect 
translation in our version. The proper rendering 
is, ‘and the son of possession—i. e., the possessor of 
my house, or of my personal property—will be this 
Damascene, Eliezer’ (Gesenius). There is an al- 
literation in the original words which is not seen 
in the English form. The Septuagint, regarding 
the two rare words in the passage as proper names, 
translate the clause thus:—‘And this son of 
Masek is Dammesek Eliezer.’-—Jerome, Lee, and 
others, follow them in the belief that the two iatter 
words constitute the man’s name. The common 
view of this vexed passage is that Eliezer was the 
oldest, at all events the confidential, slave of 
Abram (ch, xxiv.), and that, according toan ancient 
usage in nomadic tribes, when the master or chief 
was childless, the steward or servant ‘‘ who was 
over his house” fell heir to all his property. But 
there is no ground for either opinion—no evidence 
that Abraham in this passage referred to his 
steward ; and no instance on record that, in default 
of a natural heir, the right of inheritance amongst 
the nomads of the Kast belonged to the steward. 
Besides, Lot, who was living at no great distance 
from Hebron, was a near kinsmanof Abram. But 
the probability is, as has been suggested by Kitto, 
that Eliezer was some nearer relative, whom Abram 
regarded as his heir-at-law, then residing at Da- 
mascus, while some have identified Lot, with 
Eliezer—a name (my God helps) given to him in 
reference to his recent deliverance. Butthat is no 
more than a conjecture. Abram’s language he- 
trayed a latent spirit of fretfulness, or perhaps a 
temporary failure in the very virtue for which he 
is so renowned—an absolute submission to God’s 
time as well as way of accomplishing His promise. 
4, This shall not be thine heir. To the first part 
of his address no reply was given; but having 
renewed it in a spirit of more becoming sub- 
mission, ‘‘ whereby shall I know that I shall in- 
lerit it,” he was delighted by a most explicit 
promise of Canaan, which was immediately 
contirmed by a remarkable ceremony. 5. And 
he brought him forth abroad. It appears, 
from several instances, that things are related in 
Scripture as actually done which yet were only 
transacted in a vision; and this is one of them, 
where the text says ei} God ‘brought Abram 


1 Sa. 14. 9, 
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forth abroad, and bade him number the stars ;” 
while it is evident from v. 12 that the sun had not 
gone down (cf. Jer. xiii. 4; xxy. 17). In the trans- 
parent nocturnal sky with which Abram was fa- 
miliar at Hebron, the firmament would be seen 
studded in every part with innumerable radiant 
gems; and although the stars have been mapped 
and counted by modern astronomers, yet as, to 
the naked eye, they appear in myriads, it was in 
this popular sense the sign was now given to 
Abram. so shall thy seed be. Of oourse, his 
natural seed are here meant—the Jews. He had 
now a sensible sign to support his faith, when it 
might beapt to flag or waver. The starry heavens 
would be thenceforth indissolubly associated 
with his cherished habifs of thought; and we may 
well suppose that, as his heart was so intently set 
upon the promise, he would feed his faith with the 
nightly spectacle, welcoming in the countless stars 
that-sparkled in the ethereal vault an image of his 
own posterity. 6. he believed in the Lord; and 
he counted it to him for righteousness—Hebrew, 
trusted in Jehovah, as a child leans on the arm of 
his nursing-father, who guides and takes care of it. 
Such is the import of the original term. The 
divine guide ied him slowly and progressively as a 
pedagogue, and his faith, ‘simple, elementary, 
vague, as it probably was,’ was accepted as including 
all religious excellence. ‘The patriarch, in other 
words, had such a faith in God as justifies his 
claim to be a Christian by anticipation, the ‘‘ father 
of the faithful”’ (Hardwick.) But as Abram is not 
represented in this colloquy as expressing such 
a belief, the statement must be considered as 
made by the historian; and if we enquire on what 
grounds he made it, the answer is, on the readiness 
with which Abram complied with the divine 
directions, and the implicit acquiescence he placed 
in the Divine word. Moreover; this act of faith 
took place before the rite of circumcision was 
appointed as the token of the covenant ; and the 
conclusion, therefore, to be drawn from that cit- 
cumstance, as the apostle clearly shows, is, that 
righteousness is not of the law, but of faith (Rom. 


x, 5, 6); and that all, whether Gentiles or Jews, 


will receive the free gift of justiti¢ation who he- 
lieve in the promises of God, which are yea and 
amen in Christ (Rom. iv. 11, 23-25; Gal. iii. 16,17). 

7. Tam the Lord that brought thee out of Ur. 
The Divine person who appeared repeatedly to thie 
patriarch expressly called himself Jehovah only 
on two occasions —viz., once here in the earlier part 
of his intercourse with Abram, and afterwards in 
what appears to have been the beginning of His mir- 
aculous communications with Jacob (ch. xxviii. 13). 
It was in the highest degree seasonable to assure 
Abram that He who had called him out of Ur, to 
*‘go into a land which he should show him,” was 
the identical Person who now ratitied the promis- 
sory grant of that land by a solemn oath, & 
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whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it? 
This question did not imply that Abram was - 

ee at the magnitude of the difficulties whic 
y in the way of the promises being fulfilled ; for, 
to a reflecting mind like his, several circumstances 
in his personal experience must have occurred as 
y pointing to the eventual removal of all 


others—viz., the protection of Sarai and the’ 


separation of Lot, as bearing upon the promise of 
his posterity ; and the conquest of the invading 
se upon that of his future possession of the 
land. At all events, the question is not to be con- 
sidered as indicating any hesitancy on the part of 
the patriarch to rely on the Divine promise as ‘a 
faithful saying, and worthy of his acceptation ;’ 
but rather as prompted by an earnest desire to 
obtain clearer light, fuller knowledge on a subject 
of intense and engrossing interest. In short, he 
put this question in a spirit of genuine, unwaver- 
ing faith, with a view to receiving a confirmation 
or seal of the promise; and He who has showed 
Himself ever ready to satisfy humbie and honest 
enquirers (cf. Judg. vi. 37-40; 2 Ki. xx, 8-11; Luke 
i 34) was pleased to ratify his promise dy a re- 
markable ceremony. © 9. And he said unto him, 
Take me an heifer of three years old, &c. The 
animals specified were considered clean, and per- 
mitted to be used in sacrifice by the a a chs. vii, 
2, viii. 20, with Lev. i. 2-6, 14; xii. 6-8 ; Num. vi. 10). 
Prez, not triplets,three of each, butas theSeptua- 


gint renders it, rprerifovcer, three years old, when 
the animals were considered in their prime.] 10. 
divided them in the midst—i, ¢.,into halves.) and 
laid each piece one against another—1i. ¢., each 
half at a little interval opposite its corresponding 
half. but the birds divided he not—as was after- 
‘wards prescribed in the Mosaic law (Lev. i. 15, 17). 
11. And when the fowls came down upon the 
carcases. The Septuagint interpolates a clause 
here [él ra copara, éri ra dtxoTopipara airov), 
upon the carcases, upon their severed portions 
[kai ovvexdficey airois “A€papu, and Abram sat 
along with them.] These birds of prey have 
been generally viewed as symbols of the atiliction 
of Abram’s posterity in Egypt, and of their de- 
liverance. 

12. a deep sleep [T|77D]—a preternatural 
sleep, produced by God (see on ch. xi. 21). an hor- 
ror of great darkness. [The Septuagint has ¢ofor 
oKorewor wéyas, a great and awful darkness. 
The Scripture represents prophetic visions an 
dreams ag distinct things (Num. xii. 6); for, ‘be- 
tween prophetic visionsand dreams generally, there 
a to exist this radical distinction, that the 
former, though sometimes physiologically originat- 
ing ina poveaer condition of the body, did not 
clude the healthy exercise of the mental facul- 
ties, and were granted in the waking state; where- 
as the latter necessarily took place in a state of 
gomnolency, and were connected with brainular 
affections. Tn visions the mind was raised entirely 


above the influence of material impressious and 
former reminiscences, and had all its energies con- 
centrated in the intense contemplation of the 
supernatural objects directly presented to its view; 
in dreams there was a resuscitation of former 
ideas, more or less influenced by the condition of 
the cerebral organ. In the dream which Abram 
had, the subject was one which had occupied his 
thoughts during the day—the posterity which 
God had promised him.’ Still, while visions and 
dreams were distinct, there was a close connection 
between them, so close that, as Henderson (‘On In- 
spiration’) has remarked, ‘the one species of reve- 
lation occasionally merges into the other.’ Such 
was the case in the experience of Abram. The 
divine communications first took place in the day- 
time in a vision, but afterwards, at sunset, they 
continued to be made when “a deep sleep and a 
horror of, great darkness fell upon him.’ ‘The 
statement of the time is meant to signify the 
supernatural character of the darkness and of the 
sleep, and to denote the difference between a vision 
and a dream’ (Gerlach). That Abram saw in 
prophetic ecstasy the servitude of his children in 

gypt, represented in a panoramic view before his 
mental eye, is maintained by Hengstenbery, who 
thinks that this scenic picture accompanied the 

rediction made to him, and recorded in the fol- 
owing verses—a prediction remarkable for its 
specie character, and which bears upon its front 
the marks of having been uttered before the event 
to which it refers took place, 13. Know of a 
surety that thy seed shall be a stranger, &c. It 
will be seen by inspecting the Hebrew text that 
the words, ‘they shall serve them, and they shall 
afflict them,’ are, from the accentuation, to be re- 
garded as parenthetical ; so that the passage, these 
words being omitted, would stand thus: “Know 
of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a 
land that is not theirs four hundred years.’ The 
actual duration, however, neither of their servi- 
tude, nor of their sojourn extended over the whole of 
this period (see on v. 16), ‘‘A stranger” [Hebrew, 
73) 1s usually derived from [73] to dwell, so 
that it signifies a sojourner—one living out of his 
own country. But Aben Hzra maintains that it 
is rather connected with 773, to shake off fruit 
from a tree; so that in this sense it will denote a 
person or thing forcibly detached from the native 
soil, ‘*Four hundred years.” The statement is 
made here in round numbers, as also in Acts vii. 
6; but more exactly 430 years in Exod. xii. 40; Gal. 
iil. 17, Josephus also mentions the former number 
(‘ Jew. War,’ B,v. 9, sec, 4; ‘Antiquities,’ ii. 9, sec. 1); 
and the latter (‘ Antiquities,’ ii, 15, sec. 2), 14. And 
also that nation, whom they shall serve, will I 
‘Judge, The exodus of Israel from Egypt was to be 
marked by a series of severe national judgments 
upon that country; and these were to be inflicted 
by God upon the Feyptians, not only because the 
subjects of their grinding oppression were the pos- 
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15 judge: and afterward shall they come out with great substance. And 
thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace; thou shalt be “ buried in a good old 

16 age. But in the fourth generation they shall come hither again: for the 

17 iniquity of the Amorites °is not yet full, And it came to pass, that, 
when the sun went down, and it was dark, behold a smoking furnace, 
and !@ burning lamp that passed between those pieces. 


confirmed by a sign. 
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terity of Abram, but on account of their aggravated 
sins. particularly that of idolatry. afterwards 
shall hey come out with great substance—(see on 
Exod. xii. 35, 36.) 15. And thou shalt go to thy 
fathers in peace. It has been said by many that 
‘going to one’s fathers,’ or ‘being gathered to one’s 
le’ was a phrase synonymous with ‘being 
uried.? But here the distinction is clearly 
brought out, Abram was buried in the cave of 
Machpelah, but none of his ancestors had been in- 
terred there. Whereas his ‘ going to his fathers’ is 
a beautiful and gentle form of expression for death, 
his soul then departing to the place of spirits, 
whither his deceased forefathers had preceded him. 
This is the first pars in which the paresecleey 
occurs ; and the Jewish commentator Hashi infers, 
from the use of the words by God himself, that Terah, 
Abram’s father, must have renounced idolatry and 
returned in penitence and faith to the worship of 
the true God, since there could be a reunion be- 
tween his spirit and Abram’s in the future state. 
16. But in the fourth generation [Hebrew, 17, or 
‘]—the revolution or circle of human years; an 
age or generation. [Like yevea among the Greeks, 
and seculum among the Romans, its meaning, as 
to extent of time, differed at different periods.] In 
the patriarchal age it denoted a hundred years (cf. 
v. 13 with Ex.xii. 40). In later ages its signification 
was more limited, as it is used to describe a period 
of from thirty to forty years (Job xlii. 16). And 
on the ground of this ordinary import borne by 
the word ‘‘generation,” a recent writer has founded 
an objection to the historical truth of this history. 
But he draws an unwarrantable conclusion ; for, as 
there are only two modes of computing a ‘‘ genera- 
tion,” the ordinary rate of calculating it at from 
ci to forty years, and the patriarchal usage to 
which, in accordance with Abram’s habits of 
thought, the Divine Revealer accorded His words, 
it is evident that the “‘ fourth generation” is to be 
taken in the latter sense, as is distinctly intimated 
in v, 13. they shall come hither again. [In 
that part of the speech of Stephen (Acts vii. 7) 
where he is quoting this prediction, he adds, xat 
Xarpevoover por ev Tw ToTw TovTw. But these 
words are not found either in the Hebrew text or 
the Septuagint. They are supposed by Wolfius to 
refer to Exod. iii. 12.] for the iniquity of the 
Amorites is not yet full. The Amorites were so 
numerous and powerful a tribe in Canaan, that 
ey are sometimes named for the whole of the 
ancient inhabitants, as they are here. The state- 
ment implies that there is a progress in the course 
of sin and vice puonest nations as well as with in- 
dividuals, and that, although it be long permitted, 
by the tolerant spirit of the Divine government, to 
go on with impunity, it will at length reach a cul- 
minating Boing, where, in the retributions of a 
righteous Providence, the punishment of the sin- 
ner, even in this world, is inevitable. 17. when 
the sun went down, andit wasdark, This season 
‘was chosen for rendering more visible and distinct 
the impressive ceremony in the scene about to be 
described. a smoking furnace, and a burning 
lamp that passed between those pieces. In ex- 
planation of this transaction, it is necessary to ob- 
serve that, on occasions of great importance, when 
two or more parties ey in a compact, the an- 


cient custom was to ratify the covenant or treaty 
by sacrifice, which was offered in the following 
manner :—The carcases of the animals to be used in 
the sacrificial rite were divided into halves, which 
were arranged on two separate altars erected oppo- 
site to each other; then the parties between whom 
the covenant was made passed in the intermediate 
space, with the severed parts of the victim com 
on either side of them—a symbolical act by which 
they obliged themselves to the covenant by all 
their hopes of peace and proses: or impre- 
cated the Divine vengeance on their own heads in 
the event of their altering or violating the terms of 
the treaty. The scene terminated by the con- 
sumption of the sacrifice by fire. It is an_inter- 
esting fact that the burning lamp or /Jire is atill 
used in the East in confirmation of a covenant; 
and it is still customary to invoke and appeal to 
the lamp of the temple as a witness (Robert's 
‘Oriental Customs’). That fire was a symbol of the 
Divine presence, every one acquainted with the 
language of the Scriptures will admit. Now, in 
the pledge which God gave to Abram, that the 
promise respecting the possession of Canaan should, 
at the stipulated time, be accomplished, these are 
the solemnities described that were usually ob- 
served in the confirmation of permanent covenants. 
There is the sacrifice—the parts first divided and 
then laid, one half opiate the other—the smok- 
ing furnace, and the burning lamp, which syimbol- 
ized the Divine Being passing between the parts 
of the sacrifice. According to these ideas, which 
trom time immemorial have been engraven on the 
minds of Eastern people, the Lord Himself con- 
descended to enter into covenant with Abram. 
The patriarch did not pass between the sacrifice, 
and the reason was, that in the transaction he was 
bound to nothing. He asked a sign, and God was 
pressed to give him a sign, by which, according to 
tern ideas, He bound Himself. The usual ter- 
mination of such a solemnity was_by consuming 
the sacrificial victim with fire. Many writers, 
however, are of opinion that the whole scene 
described in this chapter is to be regarded in 
unbroken continuity, as an internal | Visionary 
one. ‘Not only is every mark wanting whic 
would warrant us in assuming a transition from 
the purely inward and spiritual sphere to the 
outward sphere of the senses, but the entire 
revelation culminates ina PIODasHe sleep, which 
also bears the character of a vision. As it was 
in a deep sleep that Abram saw the passing of 
the Divine appearance through the carefully ar- 
ranged portions of the sacrifice, and no reference 
is made either to the burning of them, as in Judg. 
vi, 21, or to any other removal, the arrangement 
of the sacrificial animals must also have been a 
purely internal one. To regard this as an outward 
act, we must break up the continuity of the nar- 
rative in a most arbitrary way, and not only 
transfer the commencement of the vision into 
the night, and suppose it to have lasted from 
twelve to eighteen hours, but we must inter- 
polate the burning of the sacrifices, &c., in a 
still more abitrary manner, merely for the sake 
of supporting the erroneous assumption that 
YingATy procedures had no objective reality, 
or, at events, less evidence of reality, than 
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In the’same day the Lorp made a covenant with Abram, saying, 
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Unto thy seed ? have I given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the | ?cni7.8 


19 great river, the river Euphrates: the Kenites, and the Kenizzites, and the | Det-1.7. 
20 onites, and the Hittites, and the Perizzites, and the Rephaims,| oo %.* 
21 and the Amorites, and the Canaanites, and the Girgashites, and the| Nenos 

Jebusites. Ps, 107. 11. 


outward acts and things perceived by the senses’ 
(Delitzsch). 

18. In the same day the Lord made a cove- 
nant—[Hebrew, n73, cut; Greek, Teuvery orrovéas; 


Latin, icere feedus, to strike a league, in allusion 
to the cutting in pieces the sacrificial victim, and 
disposing them in the manner described.] It is 
deserving of notice that although the same pro- 
mise, previously made to Abram in general terms, 
is recorded in chs. xii. and xiii., the revelation is 
not termed a covenant till it had been ratified by 
symbolical sacrifice. The word ‘‘covenant,” how- 
ever, is not to be taken here in the sense of a com- 
pact between two ee with mutual stipulations 
and conditions. It is rather to be considered a 
disposition (see on ch, ix. 9-11), for it was an act of 
grace on the part of God (hence called by the 
apostle “‘a promise,” Gal. iii. 18), though em- 
braced, on the part of Abram, by faith. unto thy 
seed have I given this land. Here is Abram’s 
charter, giving the right of inheritance of Canaan 
to the Israelites. from the river of Egypt unto 
the great river, the river Euphrates—[Hebrew, 
7330, from the river.] There are three conjectures 


concerning this river. The first is, that it is 
the little rivulet which flows into the sea a few 
mites south of Gaza; the second, that it is the 
Sihor, or torrent of Egypt, which passes El-Arish 
a little to the north-east, dividing the descrt from 
the borders of the pasture-land; and the third, 
that it was the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. The 
first is too paltry and insignificant a stream to 
have any claims to notice in this connection. The 


El-Arish water being [522] a winter-torrent, liable 


to be dried up, whereas the water referred to was 
evidently perennial, is altogether inapplicable ; 
and the conclusion therefore is, that the reference 
was to the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, Pelusium 
being from the earliest times the frontier town of 
Egypt. The descendants of Abram, in point of 
fact, never extended their possessions, even in the 
greatest height of their national prosperity, to the 
full extent of the boundaries here defined. But 
the land of promise, as contemplated in the Divine 
purpose, was co-extensive with the limits specified, 
and the failure to realize the full accomplishment 
of the promise arose not from unfaithfulness on 
the part of God, but from the sinful apathy and 
disobedience of those to whom the promise was 
abet in not exterminating the heathen, who had 
orfeited the right to occupy the land (Exod. xxiii. 
31). 19. The Kenites. Their territory lay in the 
south and west of Canaan (Num. xxiv, 21; Judg. 
i. 16; iv. 11, 17; v. 24; 1 Sam. xxx. 29). They were 
mixed up with the Amalekites (1 Sam, xv. 3), and 
hence they forfeited their ee which fell into 
the possession of Israel, though they continued on 
terms of amicable intercourse with the nation. 
the Kenizzites. They are mentioned only in this 
place, and nothing certain can be said respecting 
them, the Kadmonites—‘‘the children of. the 
East” (ef. Judg. vi. 3; Job i. 3) Agosrephical term, 
of indefinite signification, appli to the extensive 
storal places, or wilderxess, that lay contiguous 
My the Syrian and Arabian deserts, and occupied 
by ee le people (ch. xxv. 6); This is the common 
opinion respecting the 7; mecha Buta different 


view has been taken recently by a well-informed, 
traveller, who says ‘the Kadmonites are supposed 
to have resided about the head-waters of the Jor- 
dan, under Hermon. This name is still preserved 
among the Nusairiyeh, north of Tripoli, and they 
have a tradition that their ancestors were expelled 
from Palestine by Joshua. It is curious also that 
a fragment of this strange people still cling to their 
original home at ’Ain-Fit, Zaora, and Ghujar, near 
the foot of Hermon. I have repeatedly travelled 
among them in their own mountains, and many 
things in their physiognomy and manners gave me 
the idea that they were a remnant of the most 
ancient inhabitants of this country f Land and 
Book’). 20. the Hittites. The chief or general 
body of the Hittite tribe appear to have occupied 
the district extending from the Lake of Tiberias 
westward to the Mediterranean, while some 
branches of them were settled in the south (chs. 
XXlil. ; XXVi. 34, 35; xxvii. 46). the Perizzites. The 
Perizzites are always mentioned along with the 
Canaanites in formulas respecting the promise. 
They were a rural foo similar to the Fel- 
lahs of Egypt, dwelling in open unwalled villages. 
They are described as located in various parts of 
the land, as inthe south (Judg. i. 4, 5); in the north, 
as far as the plain of Esdrkelon (chs. xiii. 7; xxxiv. 
30); and westward in the wood country about 
Carmel (Josh. xvii, 15-18). the Rephaims, They 
were a numerous and powerful race, settled in the 
regions east of the Jordan, andin various districts of 
Palestine Proper. 21. the Amorites. Taking the 
term,notasrepresenting the whole peopleof Canaan, 
but as the name of a distinct tribe, they inhabited 
the mountains not only of central Palestine, but of 
the north-east (Num. xxi.) and the south-west 
(Judg. i. 34-36). the Canaanites—(see on v. 20.) the 
Girgashites. Their locality is unknown, though 
it is believed to be what in the New Testament is 
called “the country of the Gergesenes” (Matt. 
viii. 26); the lake-country, bounded on the north 
by Hermon, and on the east by the mountain ridge 
that runs south from it. But the Girgashites seem 
to have extended their possessions to Gadara, on 
the Hieromax, the principal river of Bashan (Luke 
viii. 26). (the Hivites)—i. ¢., according to Gesenius, 
‘villagers,’ and to Hwald,.‘midlanders.’ Their name, 
dropped out of the Hebrew text, is retained in that, 
of the Samaritan,and of the Septuagint. They 
formed a numerous tribe, whose territory stretched 
es the western side of Hermon, uF the spacious. 
Wady et-Teim, between Libanus and Antilibanus, 
towards Baalbek (Josh, xi. 3; Judg. iii. 3: cf. 2 Sam, 
xxiv. 7). The omission of their name in this list 
has appeared so strange that some writers have 
attempted to identify them with the Kadmonites, 
who are not enumerated in other passages, while 
the Hivites are mentioned. But a far likelier con- 
jecture is that they are the same as the Avites, 
whose tow, Avim, was situated in the same dis- 
trict as the Hivites of Gibeon. Their name is not 
inserted in the report of the spies (Num. xiii, 29), 
and the conclusion is, either that they had become 
eatly reduced, or were scattered in various loca- 
ities, the Jebusites are first heard of a3 possess- 
ing Jebus (Josh. x. 1; xv. 63). But it is doubtful 
whether they were settled in that place in the da 
of Abram, as it seems to have formed éfiginally 
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Hagar to Abram. 
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16 NOW Sarai, Abram’s wife, * bare him no children: and she had an; B.C. 1013. 


2 handmaid, an Egyptian, whose name was 1 Hagar. t 

Abram, Behold sah the Lorp hath restrained me from bearing: I 
goin unto my maid; it may be that I may * obtain children 
And Abram hearkened to the voice of Sarai. And Sarai, 
Abram’s wife, took Hagar her maid, the Egyptian, after Abram had 
dwelt ten years in the land of Canaan, and gave her to her husband Abram 
And he went in unto f 
when she saw that she had conceived, her mistress was “despised in her 


ray thee, 
3 by her. 


4 to be his wife. 


And Sarai said unto| cHap. 16 
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1 or, Agar, 
Gal 4. 24. 

® ch, 30. 2. 

3 be builded 
by her, 
Ruth 4.11. 


agar, and she conceived: and 
° Pro, 30. 23. 


part of the Rephaite territory. The assurance to 
Abram of Canaan being appropriated as the future 
inheritance of his posterity, but of its postpone- 
ment till a period long posterior to his own time ; 
the announcement of the degradation and servitude 
to which they would be subjected in a foreign land; 
their eventual deliverance in a state of joy an 
triumph, while their oppressors should suffer the 
retributions of a righteous Providence; the speci- 
fication of the precise period when their establish- 
ment should be effected by the displacement, either 
through conquest or peaceful submission, of the 
hopelessly corrupt aborigines of Canaan ;—all these 
details, which could not have been consistently 
strung together by a forger in later times, point to 
an early date for this prophecy, and form a group 
of circumstances so far beyond the sphere of na- 
tural sagacity to foresee, as to stamp it with the 
unmistakeable characteristics of a supernatural 
origin. The utterance of it at the time of forming 
the compact with Abram was an element in the 
consideration of it of the greatest importance ; 
and there cannot be a doubt that, being carefully 
preserved amongst the families of Abram’s de- 
scendants, their faith in its accomplishment would 
animate and support the hearts of pious Israelites 
amid their deepest depression in Egypt. 

CHAP. XVI. 1-16.—BrstowMEnT oF Hagar. 1. 
Now Sarai. ..had an handmaid—[Hebrew, nmpy.] 


This word, which defines her position in Abram’s 
family, designates a maid-servant who is devoted 
to the special service (ch. xxix. 24), and under the 
exclusive authority, of the mistress (see on ch. xxi. 
10; 1Sam. xxv. 41). She had beena female slave, 

robably one of those obtained in Egypt (ch. xii. 16). 

agar—[Hebrew, 7, flight; Septuagint, “Ayap.] 
Her Egyptian name is not given; and this, which 
is purely Shemitic, was that bestowed upon her 
after her introduction into A bram’s household, prob- 
ably in reference to a remarkable incident in her 
life. 2. the Lord hath restrained me from bear- 
ing. Eastern women in general have always dis- 
played a passionate desire for a family: it is the 
result of their social condition in countries where 
the honour, infiuence, and strength of a household 
depend as much on the number of the sons as of 
the armed retainers belonging to it. The eager- 
ness for offspring, however, displayed by Sarai (and 
other Hebrew women after her), while it partook 
in a certain degree of this common Oriental feeling, 
is traceable to a special cause: it arose from the 
hope of being the ancestress of the promised Mes- 
siah (the seed of God, Mal. ii. 15). Having con- 
tinued so long in that unblessed condition that 
she had no natural ante of hope that she would 
be a mother, she, after the lapse of ten years from 
the date of entrance into Canaan, bethought her- 
self of an expedient for attaining the object of her 
fondly-cherished wishes by et eee the son of 
another woman; and accordingly she persuaded 
her husband to enter into her views, although the 
proposed connection had apparently formed no 
part of Abram’s plan we previous to his wife’s 


suggestion. it may be that I may obtain children 
by her [Hebrew, 7332 MN) "28, perhaps I may be 
built up through her—i. e., obtain children by her] 
—(see on ch, xxx. 3.) And Abram hearkened to the 
voice of Sarai. The proper), originating with 
Sarai, was entertained by both herself and Abram 
in the integrity of their hearts. Abram had on 
three different occasions been divinely assured of 
offspring: on the last, that his heir was to be a 
son of his own; and he was content to wait in 
believing confidence the accomplishment of the 
Divine promise. But Sarai had never been men- 
tioned in connection with this subject. Her hopes 
of giving birth to the promised seed had vanished 
wit increasing age; and, concluding that she was 
not destined to enjoy that distinguished honour, 
she formed the purpose of reaching by proxy the 
happy consummation which was to all appearance 
denied to herself. 3. Sarai... took Hagar... 
and gave her to her husband Abram to be his 
wife. Wife is here used to describe an inferior, 
though not degrading relation, in countries where 
polygamy prevails. In the case of these female 
slaves, which are the personal property of his lady, 
being k povenared before her marriage, or given asa 
special present to herself, no one can become the 
husband’s secondary wife without her mistress’s 
consent or permission. This usage seems to have 
prevailed in patriarchal times; and Hagar, the 


| slave of Sarai, of whom she had the entire right of 


disposing, was given by her mistress’s spontaneous 
offer, to be the eeosuttiey wife of Abram, in the 
hope of obtaining the long-looked for heir. It was 
& temporary intercourse with a bondwoman with 
a special object in view; and it ceased as soon as 
Hagar had conceived. A similar usage still exists 
in many parts of the East, where childless wives, 
being hable, conformably with law or custom, to 
be divorced, have naturally resorted to a scheme 
which prevents repudiation. When charms, in- 
cantations, and pilgrimages to sacred shrines 
have failed to render them productive, the wives 
of Oriental grandees, particularly Hindoos and 
Musselmen, very commonly appropriate their own 
maid-servants to their husbands for the purpose of 
procuring an heir; and being acceded to on their 
mee for the attainment of that specific object, it 

oes not alienate their affections from their lawful 
partners. The son, born of the bondwoman, and 
nursed by her, is called the child of the lady of 
the house, and is treated as such by all the friends 
and visitors of the family. In the patriarch’s case, 
however, this extemporaneous connection, though, 
according to the usages of the East, not dishonour- 
able or immoral, was a wrong step: it betrayed a 
want of faith and simple reliance on God; and the 
issue, as the apostle informs us, was not legitimate, 
or entitled to inherit the property of Abram (Gal. 
iv. 30). 4 her mistress was despised in her eyes. 
Sarai was the first to reap the bitter fruits of her 
device. Hagar having the prospect of becoming a 
mother, gave herself airs which, as her sensitive 
mistress felt acutely the reproach of her own 
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5 eyes. And Sarai said unto Abram, My 
my maid into thy bosom; and when 
6-was despised in her eyes: “the Lorp 


it pleaseth thee. And when Sarai 
her face. 
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wrong be upon thee: I have given 
she saw that she had conceived, I 
{ judge between me and thee. 
Abram said unto Sarai, Behold, thy maid és in thy hand; do to her ®as 
“dealt hardly with her, she fled from 


7 And the angel of the Lorp found her by a fountain of water in the 

8 wilderness, by the fountain if the way to ‘Shur. And he said, Hagar, 

Sarai’s maid, whence camest thou? and whither wilt thou go? And she 

9 said, I flee from the face of my mistress Sarai. And the angel of the 

Lorp said unto her, Return to thy mistress, and “submit thyself under 

10 her hands. And the "angel of the Lorp said unto her, I will * multiply 
11 thy seed exceedingly, that it shall not be numbered for multitude. And 


by an angel. 


B. C. 1918. 
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But 


sterility, banished domestic peace from the tent 
of Abram. 5. My wrong be upon thee—i. ¢., the 
wrong done to me (cf. Judg. ix. 24; Joeliv. 19; Obad. 
10; Hab. xi. 8,17). This was addressed to Abram, 
and seems to have been a passionate exclamation, 
signifying either the insolence I am now enduring 
is on account of thee—from my earnest and dis- 
interested wish to gratify thee with a son and 
heir—or it is thy duty, I look to thee, my proper 
and legal guardian (cf. ch. xxvii. 13; Jer. li. 35), to 
undertake = cause and to redress my wrongs. 
6. Abram dad... Behold, thy maid is in thy 
hand. Abram being a man of ope as well as 
affectionately disposed towards his wife, left her 
to settle these broils in her own way. In all house- 
holds where concubinage exists, the principal wife 
retains her supreme authority over the inferior 
ones; and in cases where a slave is brought into the 
relation with her master that Hagar held to Abram, 
the maid-servant remains in her former position 
earwangeds or although some more attentions may 
be paid to her, she is as much subject to the 
absolute control of her mistress as before. Sarai, 
left by Abram to act at discretion, exerted her full 
authority. And... Sarai dealt hardly with 
her—{Hebrew, 7pm), oppressed, afflicted, or would 
oppress, afflict ne] The word implies that, in 
her violent bursts of resentment, Sarai frequently 
had, or threatened to have, recourse to blows, 
till at length Hagar, perceiving the hopelessness 
of maintaining the unequal strife, resolved to 
escape from what had become to her in reality, as 
well as in name, a house of bondage. ~ 

7. And the angel... found her by a fountain. 
This well (see on v. 14), pointed out by tradition, 
lay on the side of the caravan road, in the midst 
of Shur (now Difar), a sandy desert on the west of 
Arabia Petrza, to the extent of 150 miles, between 
Palestine and Egypt. By taking that direction, 
she seems to have intended to return to her rela- 
tives in that country. Nothing but pride, passion, 
and sullen obstinacy could have driven any soli- 
tary pernen to brave the dangers of such an inhos- 
pitable wild; and she must have died, had not the 
timely Appearsace and words of the angel recalled 
her to reflection and duty. the angel of the Lord. 
Angel means messenger, and the term is frequently 
used in Scripture to denote some natural pheno- 
menon, or visible symbol, boceerane, ba6 presence 
and agency of the Divine Majesty (Exod. xiv. 19; 
2 Ki. xix. 35; Ps. civ. 4). That the whole tenor 
of this narrative, however, indicates a living per- 
sonal being, is allowed on all hands; but a variety 
of.opinions are entertained respecting the essential 
standing of this messenger of Jehovah. Some think 
that he was a created angel, one of those celestial 
spirits who were frequently delegated under the 
ancient economies to asa the purposes of God’s 


grace to his chosen; while others, convinced that 
things are predicated of this angel involving the 
possession of attributes and powers superior to 
those of the most exalted creatures, maintain that 
this must be considered a real theophany, a visible 
manifestation of God, without relerence to any 
distinction of persons. To each of these hypo- 
theses insuperable objections have been urged: 
against the latter, on the ground that ‘‘no man 
hath seen God at any time” (John i. 18; Col. xv.) ; 
and against the former, founded on the historical 
circumstances of this narrative, in which ‘‘the angel 
of the Lord” promises to do what was manifestl 
beyond the capabilities of any created being (v. 10 
and also did himself what he afterwards ascrib 
to the Lord (cf. vv. 7, 8 with v. 11, last clause). 
The conclusion, therefore, to which, on a full con- 
sideration of the facts, the most eminent Biblical 
critics and divines have come is, that this was 
an appearance of the Logos, or Divine person of 
the Messiah, prelusive, as in many subsequent 
instances, to his actually incarnate manifestation 
in the fulness of time (cf, Mic. v. 2). Such was 
‘‘the angel of the Lord,” the Revealer of the in- 
visible God to the Church, usually designated by 
this and the analogous titles of ‘the messenger of 
the covenant” and ‘‘the angel of His presence.” 
This is the first occasion on which the name 
occurs; and it has been pronounced a myth, or at 
least a traditionary legend, intended to throw a 
halo of dignity and mysterious interest on the 
origin of the Arabs, by recording the special inter- 
sition of heaven in behalf of a poor, destitute 
gyptian bondwoman, their humble ancestress. 
But the objection is groundless: the divine mani- 
festation will appear in keeping with the occasion, 
when it is borne in mind that ‘‘the angel of the 
Lord,” in guiding and encouraging Hagar, was tak- 
ing a care about the seed of Abraham. 8. Hagar, 
Sarai’s maid. This mode of address, indicating a 
minute acquaintance with her name aad history 
was designed to impress the fugitive with a fu 
conviction of the supernatural, the divine character 
of the speaker, and a lively sense of her sin in 
abandoning the station in which His providence 
had placed her. 9. Return to thy mistress, and 
submit thyself under her hands. ‘The counsel 
was given in kindness as well a3 wiscom; for, by 
continuing to penetrate further into the wilderness, 
she must inevitably have perished, and all her proa- 
pects of maternity been blasted. These circum- 
stances were sufficient to lead her to ponder over 
the perils of her wayward course; while the fore- 
shadowing of her son’s great destiny, the accom- 
plishment of which, however, depe:ced upon her 
maintaining @ connection with A>ram’s aay, 
was held out as an inducement for ber immediately 
to retrace her steps to Hebron. Tae whole tenor 
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against every man, and every man’s han 
13 dwell in the presence of all his brethren. 
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Ishmael’s character. 


the angel of the Lorp said unto her, Behold, thou art with child, and B.C, 191°, 
shalt bear a son, and shalt call his name ®Ishmael; because *the Lorp Ae ay 

And he will be a wild man; his hand will be |; uy 9 23, 

d against him; and he /shall |; ch. 26. 18. 

re she called the name of the | * ae a 
Lorp that spake unto her, Thou God seest me: for she said, Have I also| j;, that 

liveth an 

seeth me. 


14 here looked after him that seeth me? Wherefore the well was called 
15 ® Beer-lahai-roi; behold, ¢ ¢s between Kadesh and Bered. And Hagar 


of the communication was calculated to soothe 
and animate. 11. Ishmael. Like other Hebrew 
names, this had a signification, and it is made up 
of two words—‘God hears.’ The reason is ex- 
plained. 12. a wild man—lit., a wild ass man, 
expressing how the disposition of Ishmael and his 
descendants resembles that of the wild ass. his 
hand will be against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him—descriptive of the rude, 
turbulent, and plundering character of the Arabs. 
dwell in the presence of all his brethren—dwell, 
ie., pitch tents; and the meaning is, that they 
maintain their independence in spite of all at- 
tempts to extirpate or subdue them. Some ren- 
der the words, ‘‘in presence of all his brethren,” 
‘against all’ bis brethren’—i. e., even in dwelling 
with his brethren he would maintain his charac- 
teristic hostility; and others (Rosenmiiller and 
Gesenius) take the words, in a geographical sense, as 
signifying before—i. e., to the east, eastward (ch. 
xxv. 18); he shall “‘ dwell in the presence of all his 
brethen,” viz., in Arabia. There is truth in each 
of these versions ; but that adopted by our transla- 
tors is literal and correct, meaning that, though 
the wild and lawless character of Ishmael’s pos- 
terity would provoke a host of enemies against 
them on every side, they would successfully with- 
stand all assaults, and remain established in their 
land. In all other countries where the inhabi- 
tants have existed in a national capacity, they 
have gradually acquired the character and habits 
of a settled ee ry et their pursuits, pastimes, 
and general. mode of life have been moulded by 
the climate and conditions of the soil, by changes of 
government, and the progress of society. But no 
external influences have been able to affect the 
Arabs : they have continued unaltered in the same 
social state, and addicted to the same roaming 
Sahl ige animated by the same unconquerable 
ove of liberty and independence, bent on the same 
favourite objects of feud and plunder, since the 
days of Ishmael, whose wild and irregular features 
are to this day indelibly impressed upon the ma- 
rauding tribes of the desert. ‘On the smallest 
computation,’ says Sir R. K. Porter, in describ- 
ing the characteristics of an Arab tribe, ‘such 
must have been the manners of these people for 
more than three thousand years: thus in all 
things verifying the sae given of Ish- 
mael at his birth, that he, in his posterity, should 
be a wild man, and always continue to be so, 
though they shall dwell for ever in the pres- 
ence of all their brethren. And that an acute 
and active people, surrounded for centuries by 
polished and luxurious nations, should, from their 
earliest ages to their latest times, be found still a 
wild people, dwelling in the presence of all their 
brethren (as we may call these nations), unsub- 
dued and unchangeable, is indeed a standing 
miracle—one of those mysteries and incontrovert- 
ible facts which establish the truth of prophecy.’ 
13. called the name—common in ancient times to 
name places from circumstances; and the name 
ven to this well was a grateful recognition of 
30d’s gracious appearance, in the hour of her dis- 


tress. Thou God seest me—i. e., Thou arta God who 

ermittest thyself to be seen. Havel also here 
ooked after him that seeth me? This appears to 
be similar to the scene described in Exod. xxxiii. 
23, where it is promised to Moses, ‘‘thou shalt see 
my back parts, but my face shall not be seen.” 
Hagar, however, meant a very different thing avd 
the correct view of her exclamation (taking the He- 
brew verb to see in the sense it often bears, viz., to 
enjoy the light, to live) is, ‘do I then here see (i. ¢., 
live) after the vision of God?’ i.¢., ‘after having 
seen God?’ (Gesenius). Delitzsch gives a different 
exposition of these words: ‘Thou art a God of 
sight, whose all-seeing eye is directed towards the 
helpless and destitute, even in the farthest corner 
of the wilderness. Have I not even here, in this 
scene of wild and desolate solitude, been brought 
to recognize Him who looked after me. Where- 
fore the well was called ‘The well of the living One 
who seeth me.’ But this commentary is not a 
sound one; for although the epithet “the living,” 
ares to God in contradistinction from dead 
idols, occurs frequently in the later books of the 
Old Testament (Josh. iii. 10; 2 Ki. xix. 4; Ps. 
cvi. 28), it is not used in any part of the Penta- 
teuch ; and, besides, it is at variance with those 
numerous passages in which a vision of God was 
supposed to be the precursor of a speedy death, 
and with which the hteral translation of Hagar’s 
words harmonizes her feelings (ch. xxxii. 31 ; Exod. 
Xxxui. 20; Judg. xiii. 22). 14. Wherefore the well 
was called Beer-lahai-roi—well of: life of vision ; 
4. e., of life after seeing God. Attempts have been 
made by Rationalist writers to give an entirely 
different explanation of this name. By a change 
of the vowel-points, so as to make lahai into lehi 
(Judg. xv. 19), the name has been interpreted to 
mean, ‘the well of the jaw-bone (rock) of vision’— 
i.e, well of the prominent, far-seen rock. But this 
sense can be extorted only by a violent alteration 
of the original text, and is directly opposed to the 
declaration of the sacred historian. behold, it is 
between Kadesh and Bered. A wady, containing 
brackish water, is mentioned by Robinson, under 
the name of Er Muweileh, which he passed with- 
out taking much notice of it. But it has since been 
pitched upon by Rowlands ( Williams’s ‘Holy City’) 
as Hagar’s well, called by the Arabs about Ghuz- 
zab, Moilahhi ; which he interprets to signify Moi 
= water, and lahi=lahai. It is situated about ten 
camels’ hours south of Ruhaileh (Rebohoth). But 
its topography is so exactly given in the text that 
there could be no difficulty in finding it, if only the 
localities of Kadesh and Bered were fully ascer- 
tained. “‘ Bered” is supposed to be Jebel Helal, 
Kadesh has been a subject of much dispute; but 
there is good reason to believe that the place of 
that name referred to here lay on the northern 
papee of the Tih, and may be the one described 

y Rowlands. The peculiarity of this name, Beer- 
Jahai-roi, attests in the strongest manner the 
truth of this record, independently of the inspired 
authority of the historian. For how could s0 
strange and remarkable a name originate, as 
Havernick justly remarks, except from a miracu- 
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17 And when Abram was ninety years old and nine, the Lorp appeared to 
Abram, and said unto him, I am the Almighty God; ° walk oe me, 


2 and be thou ?? perfect. 
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eR 2 in te led Reig, 
bare Abram a son: and Abram called his son’s name, which Hagar bare, |_3-¢: 1608. 
16 Ishmael. And Abram was fourscore and six years old when aes bare 


renewed with Abram. 


CHAP. 17. 
@ ch. 6. 22, 
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: : And I will make my ‘covenant between me and | ? 9°: 
3 thee, and will multiply thee exceedingly. And Abram @fell on his face: 
4 and God talked with him, saying, As for me, behold, my covenant ¢s with 


1 or, up- 
right, or, 
sincere. 


5 thee, and thou shalt be a father of ?many nations, Neither shall thy |°°s-*™: 
name any more be called Abram, but thy name shall be * Abraham; for | ¢ Ex. 3.6. 
6 a father of many nations have I made thee. And I will make thee ex- | * multitude 


ceeding fruitful, and I will make nations of thee, and kings shall come 
7 out of thee. And I will establish my covenant between me and thee and 
thy seed after thee in their generations for an everlasting covenant, to be 


lous occurrence, such as that related. 15. Abram 
called his son’s name which Hagar bare, Ish- 
mael—(see on v. 11.) The names given to children 
in ancient times were generally significant, having 
& reference to some peculiarity in the appearance 
or the destiny of the child, or to some remarkable 
incident in the experience of the parents. This is 
the first instance of a name being fixed before the 
child’s birth, though several occur in later periods 
of the sacred history ; and it was doubtless con- 
ferred by Abraham, after learning from the lips of 
Hagar an account of the angelic communication 
to which he was indebted for the preservation 
both of the mother and her child. 

CHAP. XVIL 1-14. Rexnzewat or THE CovE- 
NANT. 1. Abram was ninety years old and nine— 
thirteen years after the birth of Ishmael. During 
that interval he had enjoyed the comforts of com- 
munion with God, but had been favoured with no 
special revelation as formers: It was a period of 
spiritual desertion, probably on accouzt of his 
hasty and blameable EArHlege with Hagar, and the 

romise of his son was so long deferred that the 
aith of Abram and Sarai might be tried, and 
God’s power at their extreme age illustriously dis- 
rad the Lord appeared—some visible mani- 
dip of the Divine presence, probably the 
shechinah, or radiant glory of overpowering efful- 
gence. I am the Almighty God—[Hebrew, "IY x, 
from 71, to be strong or powerful, to lay waste, 
to desolate.] Itis strictly speaking a plural ter- 
mination ; but it is never joined [like ovj>y] with 
an adjective or verb plural. It is a name of 
God that seems to have come into use after the 
flood, being not found in the Scriptures previous 
to that destructive dispensation, but soon after 
it, in perhaps the oldest book in the world, that 
of Job, thirty-one times. It is used once in 
this book by itself (ch. xlix. 25: cf Ruth i. 20, 
21; Isa. xiii. 6; Ezek. i. 24; x. 5; Joel i. 15); 
but in six other passages it appears as a com- 
pound title, as here, with ‘‘God” prefixed (chs. 
XXViiL 3; xxxv. 11; xliii. 14; xlviii. 3; Exod. vi 3; 
Bzek. x. 5); and in all of these it denotes the second 
verson in the Godhead. It was the name by which 
ie made himself known to the patriarchs, designed 
to convey the sense of ‘all-sufficient’ (Ps. xvi. 
5, 6; Ixxili. 25); and accordingly, in harmony with 
the object of this manifestation, the Lord announces 
himself as El Shaddai—a mighty promiser of 
blessings—this name, used only in the peng eee 
development of the covenant, being a pledge of 
their fulfilment. Nothing was more appropriate 
or more needful to be kept before the mind of 
Abram than that the Divine Being, on whose 
word he relied, was oye do things wh 


well remembered, and the s 


of nations, 
8 ie., father 

of a great 

multitude. 


above and contrary to nature (cf. Heb. xi. 11, 12 
walk .. and be... perfect—upright, sincere 
(Ps. xli. 6) in heart, speech, and behaviour. Faith 
was to be manifested by works, and by works to be 
made perfect (James ii. 22), 2. And I will make my 
covenant [Hebrew, mjns1]—I will give, execute, or 
put in operation mycovenant. It had been pre- 
viously made (see on ch. xv. 18), and the promised 
blessings are merely reiterated here. 3. Abram 
fell on his face—the attitude of profoundest rever- 
ence assumed by eastern people. It consists in 
the prostrate body resting on the hands and knees, 
with the face bent till the forehead touches the 
ground. It is an expression of conscious humility 
and profound reverence. 4. my covenant is with 
thee—renewed mention is made of it as the foun- 
dation of the communication that follows. It is 
the covenant of grace made with all who believe 
in the Saviour. It deserves notice that although 
many of the promises to Abram are recorded (see 
chs, Xii., sii, they are not termed a ‘‘ covenant” 
till an account is given in ch. xv. of their being 
solemnly .ratitied. 65. name shall be Abraham. 
In eastern countries the name given in infancy is 
sometimes in the course of life altered: a change 
of name is an advertisement of some new circum- 
stance in the history, rank, or religion of the indi- 
vidual who bears it. The change is made vari- 
ously—by the old name being entirely dropped for 
the new, or by conjoining the new with the old, or 
sometimes only a few letters are inserted, so that 
the altered form may express the difference in the 
owner's state or prospects. It is surprising how 
soon a new name is known, and its mport spread. 
through the country. In dealing with Abraham 
and Sarai, God was pleased to adapt His proce- 
dure to the ideas and customs of the country and 
age, There was no way, according to prevailing 
notions, in which the Divine ee would be so 

plendid prospects of 
the patriarch become more widely known than by 
giving him and his wife new names, significant of 
their high destiny. Instead of Abram= Ad or 
Abba, father, and ram, high, ‘a high father,’ he 
was to be called Abraham= Ab-rab-hamon, father 
of a great multitude; and this has been verified, 
whether he is considered as the ancestor of the 
Jews, Arabs, &c., or as the Father of the Faith- 
ful. 6. kings shall come out of thee—(cf. Mic. 
vy. 2.) 7, I will establish my covenant . . . to 
be 3, God unto thee. - Had this communication to 
Abram been made at the time of his call, it could 
have conveyed no other idea to the mind of one 
who had been an idolater, and was imbued with 
the prejudices engendered by idolatry, than that, 
instead of the ideal fictitious deities he had been 


ich seemed | accustomed to look to and worship, the true, 


The institution 


and to thy seed after thee, the - 
land of Canaan, for an everlasting 
9 And God said unto Abraham, 


12 me and you, 


living, personal God was to be substituted. But 
he had now for a long series of years ome 
familiarized with the name, appearances, and edu- 
cational training of Him who had called him, and 
therefore he was prepared to accept the promise 
in a wider and more comprehensive sense—to 
understand, in short, that to ‘be a God unto 
him’ included all that God had been, or had 
promised to be to him and his posterity—an in- 
structor, a guide, a governor, a friend, a wise and 
loving father, who would confer upon them what- 
ever was for their good, chasten them whenever 
they did wrong, and fit them for the high and 
important destiny for which he had chosen them. 
It is perfectly clear that this promise was prim- 
arily meant to refer to the natural descendants of 
Abram, who, by the election of grace, were to be 
separated from the rest of the nations, and to the 
temporal blessings which it guaranteed to them 
(Rom. xi. 16; xv. 8). They were in their collective 
capacity to form the visible external Church ; and 
in the sense of their being “‘a chosen generation, 
a peculiar people,” though many of them were un- 
ievers, they were to be called the people of God, 

as is manifest from the words ‘“‘in their genera- 
tions.” In this sense partly the covenant is called 
‘an everlasting covenant;” for it continued in 
force down till the promulgation of the Gospel, 
when the national distinction ceased, by the ad- 
mission of all mankind to the spiritual blessings 
contained in the Abrahamic covenant (Eph. ii. 14). 
But further, in a spiritual point of view, it is 
called ‘‘an everlasting covenant.” The promiseisa 
romise made to the Church of all ages ; for He who 
8 not the God of the dead, but of the living, made 
it to ‘‘ Abraham, and to his seed” (cf. Gal. iii. 17). 
The sign of circumcision was annexed to it under 
the Jewish dispensation (cf. Acts ii. 38, 39; Gal. 
iii, 6, 7, 9, 14, 2b 2 29; Heb. viii. 10), and that of 
baptism under the Christian. The latter denotes 
the very same things which were sormerly symbo- 
lized. by circumcision, and recognizes the same 
relation between parent and child (Acts ii. 39, last 
clause). Circumcision is expressly pronounced by 
Paul to have been both a sign and a seal of 
spiritual blessings (Rom. iv. 11). It was a sign 
denoting *‘the putting off the body of the sins of 
the flesh”—i, e,, denoting the necessity of the re- 
moval of the defilement of sin—the necessity of 
inward as well as of outward purity. It was also 
a seal of the covenant. It was to Abraham “a 
seal of the righteousness of the faith which he 
had, being yet uncircumcised, that he might be 
the father of all them that believe, though they 
be not circumcised, that righteousness might be 
imputed to them also”—i..e., not a seal of his own 
personal justification, but a seal of that covenant, 
according to the ee of which all who 
should in any age believe shall be poses by 
faith. It was on the part of God a solemn pledge 
of faithfulness in the fulfilment of the promises 
of his covenant (Rom. iii. 1,2). As observed by 
Abraham, therefore, as wo as by all believing par- 
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8 “a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee. And I will give unto thee, 
the land 4 wherein thou art a stranger, 
ssession; and/I will he their God. 
hou shalt keep my covenant therefore, 
10 thou, and thy seed after thee in their generations. ‘This ts my covenant, 

which ye shall keep, between me and you and thy seed after thee; Every 
11 man-child among yoy shall be circumcised. And “ye shall circumcise 
the flesh of your foreskin; and it shall be a token of the covenant betwixt 
And * he that is eight days old shall be circumcised among 
you, every man-child in your generations, he that is born in the house, or 


of circumcision. 


B.C, 1898. 
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ents amongst the Jews, it was a solemn declaration 
of their reliance on these promises in the very act 
of dedicating their children to the Lord. Just so 
does baptism. This is one with the peeneee cf 
God the Father, to make us sous “‘by the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
through faith in the blood of God the Son, “‘shed 
for the remission of sins.” With this — the 
sign with water is now connected, iu the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 8, I 
will give . . . the land.) The grant of Canaan 
had been previously promised to Abraham and his 
posterity (ch. xv. 18); but it is here repeated 
in connection with the promise, ‘‘I will be a Go 
unto you,” as the crowning blessing of all their 
possessions and privileges in the land of their 
inheritance. But as the patriarch himself never 
acquired any property in Canaan, except a bury- 
ing-place, and, maintaining to the end of his life 
the character of a pilgrim, ‘confessed that he 
sought a country,’ there is reason to believe 
that the grant of the land, as “‘an everlasting pos- 
session,” typified heaven, ‘‘the better country, 
that is, an heavenly” (Heb. xi. 16). 

10. Every man-child . . . circumcised. This 
was the sign in the Old Testament Church, as bap- 
tism is in the New, aod hence the covenart is 
called ‘covenant of circumcision” (Acts vii 8; 
Rom. iv. 11). The terms of the covenant were 
these,—on the one hand, Abraham and his seed 
were to observe the rite of circumcision; and on 
the other, God promised, in the event of such ob- 
servance, to give them Canaan for a perpetual 
possession, to be a God to him and his posterity, 
and that in bim and his seed all nations should be 
blessed. It must be carefully observed, however, 
that when it is said, ‘‘This is my covenant, every 
man-child among you shall be circumcised,” the 
observance of this prescribed rite did not con- 
stitute the keeping of God’s covenant, although 
the modern Jews identify circumcision with the 
covenant, and Christian writers sometimes imitate 
their phraseology (‘Israel after the Flesh,’ p. 15). 
It was only the “token” orsign “‘of the covenant.” 
The possession of this token denoted that the Jews 
were a nation in covenant with God; but, on the 
other hand, a neglect of the terms—viz., the na- 
tional acknowledgment of God—even although the 
people might be circumcised, implied a violation 
of the covenant. Circwmcision was indispensably 
necessary, 48 has been well observed, ‘to mark a 

erson entitled to the privileges of the covenant :’ it 

id not pebyork pao Me that every circumcised 
pen made good his title, or received the blessin 
‘Israel after the Flesh’), 12. he that is eight 
days old shali be circumeised. This rite was 
practised by many ancient nations: by the 
tians, Ethiopians, Colchians (a branch of the old 
Egyptians), the Syrians, Pheenicians, among the 
Troglodites on the coast of the Red Sea (Rawlin- 
son’s ‘ Herod.,’ b. ii., ch. 37, 104)—nay, even amongst 
the Bechuana and Caffre tribes south of the 
besi in Africa, and traces of it have been 
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14 covenant. And the uncircumcised man-chil 


= broken my covenant. 


mother of nations; kings of Mes 
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17 Then Abraham fell upon 


21 nation. 


And God said unto Abraham, As for 
16 call her name Sarai, but Sarah shall her name be. 
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bear unto thee at this set time in the next year. 
And he left off ’ talking with him, and God went up from Abraham. 


22 


found in the South Sea Islands, and even in the 
heart of the New World. The rite was practised 
in Egypt as early as the fourth dynasty, and prob- 
ably earlier, long before the birth of Abraham, 
( Wilkinson, in Rawlinson’s ‘Herod’.) But amongst 
these people it was by no means universal, as an 
extensive examination of mummies has proved 
that it was undergone by no larger a proportion 
than about one in fifty, and that, too, at the age 
of fourteen and upwards, when politic.!, sanitary, 
or prudential reasons prompted it; whereas it 
was enjoined upon the posterity of Abraham almost 
as soon as they came into the world—to be per- 
formed on the eighth day after birth. As it was 
@ national distinction, it was imperative on all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest grades of 
Jewish society; and, above all, it was symbolical 
of important religious sentiments. 13. He that 
is born in thy house, and he that is bought 
with thy money—[Hebrew, 12702 1279 ; Septuagint, 
épyveevntos.] No servant of a foreign nation 
could remain in the family of an Israelite without 
yatte a proselyte, Compliance with this con- 
dition, through submission to the rite of circum- 
cision, was the price of the privilege. 14 the un- 
circumcised man-child .. . shall be cut off from 
his people—i. ¢., he should not padres in the 
privileges of the covenant. The consequence 
of neglecting the rite was disastrous both for o 
Jewish boy and the male servant who was an 
inmate of a Jewish family. It reduced them toa 
state of excommunication. The prevalence of this 
peculiar practice amongst many ancient heathen 
nations carries back our thoughts to a primeval 
ordinance, which, like that of sacrifice, belonged 
to the earliest age after the fall; nor is there any- 
thing in the language of the sacred historian to 
forbid the ascription of it to so ancient an origin. 
On the contrary, the manner in which the injunc- 
tion wag laid upon Abram implies that it was an 
old and well-known usage; for no explanation is 

iven either of what it was, or how the rite was to 

e performed. And assuming it to have been an 
ordinance of primeval pagel the appointment 
of this ancient symbol to be a divine ordinance in 
the Old Testament a corresponded exactly 


to the consecrated use of the common element of 
water, which, having been always associated with 
ideas of purity, was instituted by the direct 
authority of our Lord to symbolize in the Christian 
Church the cleansing efficacy of his atoning blood, 
as well as the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit on the soul of the recipient. 

15. As for Sarai thy wife... Sarah shall her 
name be—[Hebrew, ‘1; Septuagint, Zépa, Sarai.} 
The etymology of this word is uncertain. The 
old commentators universally interpreted it ‘my 
princess ;’ and the change of it for another as 
intimating that, instead of being the princess of a 
particular tribe, she was to be a princess in the 
eyes of all mankind. But modern scholars are not 
satisfied with this explanation ; and Hwald derives 
it from a root-verb [77%] whose third meaning, 
ag given by Gesenius, is to contend, to strive. The 
change, then, of the original name, Sarai, conten- 
tious, violent, which suggested unpleasant ideas 
of temper, into [[}¥] the feminine of [1¥] prince, 
[Septuagint, 246pa], Sarah, was an honourable dis- 
tinction conferred on the wife of Abraham. 
16. give thee a son also of her. God’s purposes 
are gradually made known. A son had been long 
ago promised to Abrabam. Now, at leagth, for 
the first time, he is informed that it was to bea 
child of Sarai. 

17. Abraham fell upon his face, and laughed. 
It was not the sneer of unbelief, but a smile of 
delight at the Eg ect of so improbable an 
event (Rom, iv. 20); he fully believed the word 
of God: there was humility blended with wonder 
and joy. This is what our Lord alluded to, John 
viii. 56. As Abraham saw heaven in the promise 
of Canaan, so he saw Christ in the promise of 
Isaac (laughter). 18, O that Ishmael. This ex- 
pressed the natural solicitude of a parent. But 
God’s thoughts are not as man’s thoughts, 
19-21. The blessings of the covenant are reserved 
for Isaac, but common blessings were abundantly 

romised to Ishmael; and eh es the visible 

‘burch did not.descend from his family, yet per- 
sonally he might, and it is to be hoped did, enjoy 
its benefits. 


The Lord appeareth 


23-27. Abraham took Ishmael his son, &c. 
Here is an instance of prompt obedience to the 
Divine command. It was in accordance with the 
patriarch’s pious character and course of proce- 
dure ; but he had an additional motive for aoe 
compliance in the happy announcement whic 
had been made to him (v. 16), It is important 
to observe the time when the patriarch was _in- 
structed to practise this peculiar rite, which had 
a relation to the birth of the Saviour, who was to 
appear “‘in the likeness of sinful flesh,” and be 
made sin for us. Being appointed as the seal of 
the covenant made wit raham, which, had a 
direct reference to the Messiah, it was in the eye 
of faith a constant remembrancer of the special 
relation in which the patriarch stood to the 
promised seed ; and accordingly it is deserving of 
particular notice, that it was not enjoined on 
Abraham previous to the birth of Ishmael, his son 
by the bond-woman, but at the very time of his 
receiving the promise of a son by Sarah; nor did 
he become the father of the child of promise till 
he had performed this rite. Many of the Chris- 
tian fathers held that there was a mystical ref- 
erence even in the circumstances that marked, 
as they assumed, the first observance of circum- 
cision. Abraham’s household consisted, as they 
alleged, besides Ishmael, of 318 male servants, 
and that number involved a mysterious truth: 
for of the two Greek letters which represent 18, 
I stands for 10, and H for 8, which was a cipher 
(T H) in common use amongst the early Christians 
or the sacred name Jesus; and the letter Tau, 
the form of which suggests the idea of a cross, 
stands for 300; so that the number 318 was mys- 
tically significant of the ‘cross of Jesus.’ But 
the sacred historian does not say that ‘all the 
men of Abraham’s house (v. 27) who were circum- 
cised,’ were 318. That was tbe number of ser- 
vants he selected for a warlike expedition fifteen 
years before; and as he must have left a sufficient 
number at home to take charge of his immense 
flocks, his household must have become suddenly 
and greatly reduced, if it comprised no more 
than 318 males, ‘‘trained” men, slaves, and 
children. This allegorical interpretation of the 
fathers, therefore, is not only a mere fanciful 
conjecture, but based on an unwarrantable as- 
sumption. Michaelis dwells on the difficulties 
eonnected with the simultaneous circumcision of 
all the males, master and servants, in the house- 
hold: — all work must have ceased, and the 
cattle could not have been foddered. But there 
is no necessity for supposing that the collective 
body_of males in the establishment were sub- 
jected to the operation at once. The conditions 
of the sacred narrative appear to be satisfied by 
considering that Abraham and his son Ishmael 
were circumcised on the self-same day on which 
the Divine injunction had been given him, while 
his servants followed in succession as rapidly as 
convenience allowed. And this is clearly implied 


in the-record of Sones, ae while he first states. 
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23 And Abraham took Ishmael his son, and all that were born in his house, 
and all that were bought with his money, every male among the men of 
Abraham’s house, and circumcised the flesh of their foreskin in the self- 

24 same day, as God ‘had said unto him. And ‘ Abraham was ninety years 

25 old and nine when he was circumcised in the flesh of his foreskin. And 
Ishmael his son was thirteen years old when he was circumcised in the 

26 flesh of his foreskin. In “the selfsame day was Abraham circumcised, and 

27 Ishmael his son. And all the men of his ” house, born “in the house, and 
bought with money of the stranger, were circumcised with him. 

18 AND the Lorp “appeared unto him in the plains of Mamre: and he 


unto Abraham, 
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(v, 23) the general fact that the rite was observed, 
seems to hint (vv. 26, 27) an order in the time of 
observance throughout the numerous household 
(see further on Josh. v. 5, 7). _ In considering the 
views advanced in the exposition of this chapter, 
it naturally occurs to ask, ‘What may be said to 
constitute the special and distinctive differences 
between the heathen and the Hebrew rite of cir- 
cumcision?’ It is not unlikely that this usage was 
connected first of all with the idea of generative 
purity, and so of a transcendent fitness for reli- 
gious service and. the higher culture of the 
intellect. As such it had continued to be prized 
in Egypt by the members of the hierarchy (no 
persons uncircumcised being allowed to study the 
sacerdotal or leis Bevis characters), even thoy gh 
it was neglected or disparaged by the bulk of the 
people, among whom, indeed, on losing its original 
significance, it came to be regarded merely as an 
ancient custom or a sanitary and prudential regu- 
lation. It might also in some districts be per- 
verted, with corruptions of religious thought, into 
a species of bloody offering, or might even, as a 
substitute for human sacrifices, be administered 
in every case with the intention of propitiatin 
an angry god like Moloch. But whatever ra 
become the heathen version of this symbol, no 
one will deny that when the Hebrew patriarch 
circumcised the members of his household, he 
both acted with a definite purpose and was ani- 
mated with a spirit thoroughly religious. The 
symbol was profoundly ethical, and was distin- 
guished not only for its — operation, but the 

randeur of the end for which it was appointed. 

nslated into words, the meaning of it was,— 
‘Be ye holy, for I am holy.’ Outward in the flesh 
aud go, accordant with the sterner genius of the old 
economy, it imprinted on the mind of every He- 
brew the peculiar closeness of his own relations 
to the pure and pics God, and the necessity 
therein implied of fearing and loving Him, and 
circumcising (Deut. x. 12-16) more and more ‘the 
foreskin of the heart’ (Hardwick.) The narrative 
describes the rite as performed upon “every male” 
in ‘Abraham’s house.’ ‘Females had no equivalent 
for it. The absence of circumcision, however, 
did not convey the idea that the privileges of the 
covenant were not applicable to woman also, but 
that she was dependent, and that her position in 
the natural and covenant-life was not “without” the 
husband, but in and with him—not in her capacity 
as woman, but as wife (and mother). Woman was 
sanctified and set apart in and with man; in and 
with him she had part in the covenant, and so far 
as her nature and position demanded and admitted 
of it, she had to co-operate in the development of 
the covenant’ (Kurtz). (See a summary of the 
literature of this subject, religious, moral, poli- 
tical, and_medical, par Le Dr. Vanier du Havre, 
Paris, 1847.) 
CHAP. XVIIL 1-8.— ENTERTAINMENT OF 

ANGELS. 

1, The Lord appeared. This chapter records 


Three angels 


2 sat in the tent door in the heat of 
looked, and, lo, 
to meet them from the tent door, 

3 and said, My Lord, 


GENESIS XVIII. entertained by Abraham, 
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So do, as thou hast said. 


another manifestation of the Divine presence more 
familiar than any yet narrated, and more like 
that in the fulness of time, when the Word was 
made flesh. The Divine Being had condescended 
to give several special revelations of His will to 
Abraham. But having taken him into a covenant 
relation, God was pleased to treat him as a friend, 
whose house He would visit; and accordingly the 
peculiarly gracious manner in which the next 
communication was made, corresponded with the 
domestic character of the event to which his 
hopes had been so long directed. Abraham had 
been recently apprised of the approaching fulfil- 
ment of that promise, and, by his faith in the 
Divine communication made to him, new physical 
energy had been imparted to his aged frame. But 
Sarah had not been favoured with the same or any 
similar revelation. Though Abraham had, doubt- 
less, imparted to her the wondrous intelligence 
he had received, she seems to have remained 
sceptical to the possibility of an event so unpre- 
cedented as that a wife at her advanced age should 
become a mother; and so obdurate was her 
incredulity that a direct assurance from the Divine 
Promiser was necessary to convince her of the 
truth. ‘Some writers maintain that this chapter 
contains only a repetition of the announcement 
made to Abraham a few days previously; and in 
support of this view they appeal to the coin- 
cidence of the two versions as to the circumstance 
of time (cf. ch. xviii. 10 with ch. xvii. 21). Buta 
careful examination of this chapter will show that 
the primary design of this interview was to re- 
move the doubts of Sarah, the promise being 
renewed to Abraham in her hearing, and to bring 
her into the same confiding state of mind with 
Abraham, that ‘through faith she might receive 
strength to conceive seed.’ The opening words of 
the chapter must be considered as a historical 
preface, intimating, in general terms, the fact of a 
new and important revelation; for it is evident 
that Abraham did not at first_know the character 
or the rank of his visitors. But supposing them 
to be bond fide travellers, he hastened to offer 
them the customary rites of oriental hospitality ; 
and we may conclude that he regarded them as 
personages of high, though unknown dignity, from 
the unusually large scale of liberality on which 
his hospitalities were provided. plains of Mamre 
—rather, terebinth or oak of Mamre—a tall 
spreading tree, or grove of trees. Mamre is 
synonymous with Hebron (chs. xxiii. 19; xxxv. 
27). But the grove of Abraham was at a little 
distance, according to Josephus (‘Jewish Wars,’ 
b. iv., ch. 9, sec. 7), six stadia from Hebron (see 
on chs.’ xiii. 18; xiv. 13), on the way between 
Jerusalem and Gaza (Robinson’s ‘Biblical -Re- 
searches,’ i., p. 318; ii., p. 254). On the supposed 
spot where Abraham’s tent and grove stood, the 

wish kings erected a sanctuary, the massive 
ruins of which are still standing. The Jews call 
it the House of Abraham, and the Arabs Ramet- 
el-Khilil (the Height of the Friend). sat in the 
tent door. The tent Baas being too close and 


sultry at noon, the shaded open front is usually 
resorted to for any air that may be stirring. 2. 
lift up his eyes ... . and,lo, three men. Travel- 
lers in that quarter start at sunrise, and continue 
till mid-day, when they look out for some resting. 
place. stood by him [Hebrew, v>v]—above him; 


i.@, on the heights that encircled the plain on 
which his tent was pitched. ran to meet them. 
When the visitor is an ordinary person the host 
merely rises; but if of superior rank, the custom is 
to advance a little towards the stranger, and after 
a very low bow, turn and lead him to the tent, 
putting an arm round his waist, or tapping him 
on the shoulder as they go, to assure him of 
welcome. 3. My Lord. ‘The person addressed by 
Abraham was pitched upon, as it would seem, 
from some apparent superiority of person or of 
mien. [It is true that the text has ‘78 (not ‘4x, 
sir, or “278, my lords), which, both in solemn 
addresses (chs. xv. 2; xviii. 30-32; Exod. iv. 10, 
13; Josh. vii. 8; Neh. i. 11) and in historical] nar- 
ratives (1 Ki. xiii. 10; xxii. 6; 2 Ki. vii. 6; xix. 
23), is generally equivalent to mim, the Lord ; and 
it was in this instance also applied exclusively 
to the Divine Being at a very early npeued by the 
Jews, as a not ovly from the Masoretic note 
(¥1P, sacred) appended to the Hebrew text, but 
from the rendering in the Septuagint (xvore, not 
xvote ou), as well as of the Chaldee Paraphrast.] 
‘It would seem, nevertheless, that whatever 
there may have been of the appearance of superi- 
ority in the person to whom the patriarch specially 
addressed himself, Abraham did not at first recog- 
nize in Him any strictly divine attribute; and 
therefore this rendering, however ancient, is not 
to be defended or followed, but must give place to 
that of the Samaritan text [‘78, my lord], of the 
Venetian Greek [deomor’ eué], of our own and 
other modern versions, in which the language is 
that which may be employed in reference to an 

superior, or merely as a courteous form of ad- 
dress’ (Henderson ‘On Inspiration’). if now I 
have found favour. The hospitalities offered were 
just of the kind that are necessary and most 
grateful—the refreshment of water for feet exposed 
to dust and heat by the sandals being still the 
first observed amongst the pastoral people of 
Hebron. pass not... from thy servant—i.e., 
from Abraham himself. This was, in the daily 
intercourse of life, the style-of politeness used by 
persons in high life to their equals, and of defer- 
ence from an inferior to a superior (1 Sam. xvii. 34; 
xx. 7, 8; xxv. 24-31). It was often employed, too, 
as a mark of respectful courtesy to a stranger (1 
Sam. xxviii. 2; Dan. i. 2); and in no case was this 
form of civility dispensed with, except when it was 
necessary to make a bold assertion of independence 
(Dan. iii. 16-18), 4. and rest yourselves under the 
tree [Hebrew, 2rvm]—and recline, by stretching 
yourselves upon the sward, and leaning upon the 
elbow. 5. for therefore are ye come. No ques- 
tions were asked. But Abraham knew their 


The reproof 


tender and good, 
8 it. 


did eat. 
9 And they said unto 


12 to be with Sarah after the *manner of women. 
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6 And Abraham hastened into the tent unto Sarah, and said, *Make | _-© 18%. 
ready quickly three measures of fine meal, knead ¢t, and make cakes Scapa 

7 upon the hearth. And Abraham ran unto the herd, and fetched a calf) cy sss, 

and gave it unto a young man; and he hasted to dress| Tit.2.6, 

And he took butter, and milk, and the calf which he had dressed, |/ pari 

and set i¢ before them; and he stood by them under the tree, and they} juag.is, 

$5, 

him, Where is Sarah thy wife? And he said, mee! 1" 

10 Behold, ‘in the tent. And he said, I will certainly return unto thee | o cn i. 2% 
according to the time of life; and, lo, Sarah thy wife/shall have a son. | Luke1 7, 
11 And Sarah heard ié in the tent door, which was behind him. Now bs oa 
Abraham and Sarah «ere %0ld and well stricken in age; and it ceased | s Heb 11.11. 
Therefore Sarah laughed | « aes aed 

e1.1 


within herself, saying, ‘After I am waxed old shall I have pleasure, my 
| cooked; and habit has adapted the oriental taste 


object by the course they took—approachin 

directly in front of the chief sheikh’s tent, whic 

is always distinguishable from the rest, and thus 
showing their wish to be his guests. The tents 
of a nomadic tribe are pitched. sometimes in 4 
straight line; more frequently in a semicircular 
form, so as to leave an open space {n the centre for 
baggage, and small cattle to be kept at night. A 
tent is called by the Arabs ‘ Beit-sha’ar,’ or ‘the 


hair-house,’ as it consists of a covering of goat's 


haircloth, either black, tawny, or dark brown 
woven by the women. The piece of cloth used 
for this purpose is usually about fifty yards long, 
and from ten to twenty broad; and being divided 
into three portions of equal length, it is extended 
upon high poles perpendicularly stuck into the 
round, so that two inner compartments are 
ormed by each of the extremities falling to the 
round, to which they are fastened by tent pins. 
The opposite sides are enclosed in the same way. 
An open space, formed by a part in one of the 
sides haie allowed to hang loose and unattached 
to the ground, is left in front for the door or 
entrance. ‘The inner, or enclosed division —the 
harem, appropriated to the wife and family—is 
accessible either through the cloth partition or 
from an opening behind ; while in the open front 
space of the tent the host enjoys a cool retreat in 
the heat of the day, and receives his guests. 

6. Make ready quickly three measures of fine 
meal—[Hebrew, O'Nd]. Theseah contained six cabs, 
and three seahs made an ephah—i. e., about three 
pecks of meal, baked into unfermented or unleav- 
ened cakes, made the supply of bread on a scale 
equal to that of the animal food. make cakes 
upon the hearth. Bread is baked daily, and no 
more than is required for family use, and always 
by the women, commonly the wife. It is a short 
process, Flour mixed with water is made into 
dough, and being rolled out into cakes, it is placed 
on the earthen floor, previously heated by a fire 
of dried camel’s dung. ,The fire being removed, 
the cakes are laid on the ground, and_ being 
covered over with hot embers, are soon baked, 
and eaten the moment they are taken off. 7. 
Abraham ran unto the herd, and fetched a calf. 
Animal food is seldom indulged in by the wealthi- 
est pastoral chiefs, and is never provided except 
for visitors of a superior rank, when a kid or lamb 
is killed. A calf is a still higher stretch of hospi- 
ety (1 Sam, xxviii. 24; Luke xv. 23), and it 
would probably be cooked, as is usually done 
when haste is required, either by roasting it whole, 
or by cutting it up into small pieces and broiling 
these on skewers over the tire. The heat of the 
climate rendering it impossible to preserve meat 
for avy length of Pre it is eaten as soon as 


to prefer it when recently killed. It is always 
eaten along with burghul—boiled corn, swimmin 
in butter or melted fat, into which every morsel o 
meat, laid upon a piece of bread, is dipped before 
being conveyed by the fingers to the mouth. 
8. milk (Hebrew, mxp7, curdled or sour milk, 
called by the Arabs leban]—a common refreshment 
in the tents of nomadic people. The butter is 
churned by a very singular process—viz., a skin 
of milk, tied to atent pole, is swung backwards 
and forwards by a female, who holds it by a lon 
cord until the butter is thrown off. A bowl o 
camel’s milk ends the repast. he stood by them 
under the tree. The host himself, even though 
he has a number of servants, deems it a necessary 
act of politeness to stand while his guests are at 
their food; and Abraham evidently did this be- 
fore he was aware of the character of his 
visitors. and they did eat. Josephus (‘Anti- 
quities,’ b. i., 11, sec. 2) says, ‘they made a show 
of eating ; and many Jewish, as well as Christian 
writers, deeming it absurd to i that spirit- 
ual beings could take material food, have adopted 
the same view—that Abraham’s three guests ate in 
appearance only, and not in reality. Itis certainly 
a very useless Rg how far it was necessary, 
and whether it could contribute, to the sours 
ment and support of their bodies. But as they 
showed themselves to be not mere D corgi but 
possessed of real solid organized bodies, in various 
ways-—as by speaking, seeing, hearing, walkin 
—we are warranted in believing they also di 
actually participate in the feast provided for 
them. ‘Man eats, that he may live; an angel eats, 
to be like a man. Thus did Christ eat after his 
resurrection, not_to supply a need of His flesh, 
but to convince His disciples of the reality of His 
body’ (Augustine, quoted by Gerlach). 
_9-15.—REPROOF OF SARAH. An enquiry about 
his wife, so surprising in strangers, the subject of 
conversation, and the ‘announced fulfilment of the 
nies cherished promise ata specified time, showed 
Abraham that he had been entertaining more than 
ordinary travellers (Heb. xiii. 2). 10. I will cer- 
tainly return unto thee according to the time of 
life [Hebrew, 71 np>; with the reviving year]—i.e., 
the coming spring, when the winter shall be past 
and nature revives (Gesenius). [Septuagint, cara 
tov Kaipov TovTov els Spas {cf. 2 i. iv. 16, 17).] 
Sarah heard it in the tent door, which was 
behind him. The women’s apartment is in the 
back of the tent, divided by a thin partition 
from the men’s, [The Septuagint has otca dmoGev 
évrdu—she being behind him.] 12. laughed within 
herself. Long delay seems to have weakened her 
faith. Sarah treated the announcement as in- 


Disclosure of 
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Sodom’s doom. 


a  ewnees RNS 
13 /lord being old also? And the Lorp said unto Abraham, Wherefore | 3-0-1008. 
did Sarah laugh, saying, Shall I of a surety bear a child, which am old ? | 4 1 Pet. 3.6. 


14 Is any thing 


too hard for the Lorp? At the time appointed I will |‘ P*™> 
return unto thee, according to the time of life, and Sarah shall have a 

15 son. Then Sarah denied, saying, I laughed not; for she was afraid. 
And he said, Nay; but thou didst laugh. 

16 And the men rose up from thence, and looked toward Sodom: and 


Jer. 82. 17, 
Zech, 8, 6, 
Matt. 3. 9. 
Matt. 19.23, 
Luke 1, 37. 
Rom. 4. 21. 


17 Abraham went with them to bring them on the way. And the Lorp|! Ps... 


Amos 3. 7, 


18 said, ‘Shall I hide from Abraham that thing which I do; seeing that] »pmee’,’ 


Abraham shall surely become a great and mighty nation, and all 
19 the nations of the earth shall “be blessed in him? 


Acts 3, 26, 


For I know him, |. S38. 


that he “will command his children and his household after him, |" j<0's%” 


and they shall keep the way of the Lorp, to do justice and judgment; 


Eph. 6. 4. 


= and, when taxed with the silent sneer, 
added falsehood to distrust. It was an aggra- 
vated offence (Acts v. 4), and nothing but grace 
saved her (Rom. ix. 18). She had not that faith 
which was accounted to Abraham for righteous- 
ness; for in the circumstance of her incredulous 
smile, she was following the dictates of her natural 
reason only, not the word of God, whose power 
she limited by the results of her own observation 
and experience. It was importantthat sheshould 
be brought to believe everything He promised, 
without reasoning eoncerning its apeerens impos- 
sibility, from a full conviction of His ability to 
perform it, because He is God; and our keeping 
this in view will help us to understand the way in 
which she was dealt with. Being behind him, she 
thought that her private manifestation of incre- 
dulity would not be known; for she was not yet 
cognizant of the fact that the speaker was the 
Lord. But it was necessary that her unbelieving 
sneer should be exposed by Omniscience, in order 
that she might be brought to a full ccnviction of 
the divine character of the Visitor, and thereby 

led to the exercise of a believing trust in the 
fulfilment of the promise. Hence the speaker 
repeated that she did laugh ; thus leading her, as 
our Lord did Nathanael (John i. 48), to perceive 
that He was a Divine Person. The first part of 
their business being executed, the men rose to 
leave. The supernatural birth of Isaac was in- 
tended as a typical preparation—to present one 
prominent aspect of the many-sided mystery of 
the incarnation. 

16-22. —DisctosurE or Sopom’s Doom. 16. 
men rose... Abraham went with them. It is 
customary for a host to escort his guests a little 
way [Hebrew, pa>y>]-to accompany them at de- 

rting (cf. ch. xii. 20; xxxi. 27; Judg. iii. 18, 19) 
Se tuagint, cuzwpoweurwv}, 17, the Lord said 
—the chief stranger. No other than the Lord 
disclosed to Abraham the awful doom about to be 
inflicted on Sodom and the cities of the plain for 
their enormous wickedness. Shall I hide from 
Abraham that thing which I do? (Septuagint, ov 
ni kotirw eyo ato ABpacp Tov masdds pov}—I shall 
not conceal from Abraham my son (cf. Amos iii. 
7, where it is said, ‘Surely the Lord will do 
nothing but he revealeth His secret unto His 
servants the prophets”). The similarity of this 
remark of Amos to the patriarchal instance before 
us is the more striking, as Hengstenberg has re- 
marked, that the general sentiment expressed by 
that prophet stands also in special reference to a 
threatening judgment. But there is a more re- 
markable instance in point furnished in the New 
Testament—as God was here making known to 
Abraham, as to an afoen friend, an important 


Bervore of His providence, so Christ said to His 
isciples, “I have called you friends; for all 
things that I have heard of my Father I have 
made known unto you” (John xv. 15). Thus 
God, having taken Abraham into a special cove- 
nant, admits him into a more intimate com- 
munion with Himself, as the man of His counsel 
(cf. Ps. xxv. 14; Prov. iii. 32). Of course, those 
who “walk with God,” living by faith a life 
of habitual communion with Him, will acquire 
a larger measure of practical knowledge than 
others—a clearer insight into passing events, as 
well as a better foresight of what is future, so far 
as bears upon their conduct and Pappincss: And 
this was precisely the knowledge which was here 
ven to Abraham—viz., of that principle of the 
vine poverunent according to which, although 
God is See en arity and patient, and ‘‘ sentence 
against an evil work is not speedily executed ”— 
for “‘judgment is His strange work ”—yet “He isa 
God to whom vengeance belongeth.” Some Jewish 
writers, followed by Kurtz and others, think that 
the reason of this premonitory communication 
being made to Abraham was, that in consequence 
of the covenanted grant of Canaan having been 
made to Abraham and his posterity, God would not 
destroy cities which occupied an important part 
of that land without his knowledge and assent. 
This opinion they ground upon the first clause 
of v. 18, omitting entirely to take notice of the 
second; whereas a conjunct view of both shows, 
that not only were the Hebrew people destined 
to ‘‘ become a great and mighty nation,” prepara- 
tory to an ultimate good to be enjoyed by “all 
the nations of the earth,” but that Abraham, 
their founder, was chosen by God as an instru- 
ment for preserving the principles of pure and 
undefiled religion—for transmitting through his 
descendants a knowledge of God’s hatred of sin 
and love of righteousness in the world. His 
sincerity and earnest zeal in co-operating with God 
in this holy and gracious purpose had already been 
demonstrated by the course of his personal history ; 
and it was in furtherance of the great scheme o 
grace commenced with him, that he was now 
made aware of the awful doom of the cities of the 
lain, whose judicial extermination, on account of 
Paci enormous wickedness, was to be held up, 
not to Israel only, but to all future ages of the 
Church, as ‘‘an ensample to those that _after 
should live ungodly” (2 Pet. ii. 6). 19. For ¥ 
know him, that he will command. Kennicott 
renders it, ‘I know him, that he constantly 
commands ;’ Gesenius, ‘I have chosen him, that 
he may command’ (taking the verb ‘know’ in 
the sense in which it is used in Amos iii. 2, 
as = regarded, loved). keep the way ef the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment—i¢, to be 


Abraham’s intercession GENESIS XVIII. Sor Sodom, 
that the Lorp may bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of | 3. ©. 1%. 
him. ° ch, 4.10. 

20 And the Lorp said, Because ’the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, | $b. 1 2% 

21 and because their sin is very grievous, I will go down now, ’and see} Ise.s.7. 
whether they have done altogether according to the cry of it, which is — 

22 come unto-me; and if not, I will know. And the men turned their] ,°i°°¢ 
faces from thence, and went toward Sodom: but Abraham stood yet| Exs.8 
before the * Lorp. Job 31 22 

93 And Abraham drew near, and said, “Wilt thou also destroy the righ-| pede 

24 teous with the wicked? Peradventure there be “fifty righteous within | Heb, 4.13, 
the city: wilt thou also destroy and not spare the place for the fifty righ- ag 1, 2. 

25 teous that are therein? That be far from thee to do after this manner, | 3g.) a7 
to slay the righteous with the wicked: and that the ‘righteous should | Ps. 11.47. 


be as the wicked, that be far from thee: 
And the Lorp said, ’If I find in Sodom fifty righteous 


26 earth do right? 


27 within the city, then I will spare all the place for their sakes. 
Abraham answered and said, “Behold now, I have taken upon me to 
28 speak unto the Lord which am but *dust and ashes: peradventure there 
shall lack five of the fifty righteous: wilt thou destroy all the city for 
lack of five? And he sard, If I find there forty and five, I wi 


29 destroy zt. 
there shall be forty found there. 

30 sake. 
speak ! 

81 will not do zt if I find thirty there. 


And he spake unto him yet “again, and said, Peradventure 
And he said, I will not do 2¢ for forty’s 
And he said wnto him, *Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will 

Peradventure there shall thirty be found there. 
And he said, Behold now, “I have 
taken upon me to speak unto the Lord: Peradventure there shall be 


* Matt. 7, 13, 
14, 

t Isa. 3.10,11, 
“% Job 8. 3, 20. 
Job 34. 17, 
Ps, 58. 11. 
Ps, 94. 2, 

Rom. 3. 6,6. 
Jer. 651: 
Eze, 22. 30. 
Matt, 24.22, 
” Luke 18. 1, 
> Ps, 8. 4. 
¥ 1 Thess, 5, 
17. 
* Tsa. 65. & 9. 
* Heb, 4. 16, 


“Shall not the Judge of all the 
And 


not 


And he said, I 


sincerely pious towards God, and upright in all 
their social intercourse and transactions with the 
world. All the dependents and servants of 
Abraham’s household being introduced into the 
privileges, were taught also the duties, of God’s 
people; and if the simple genuine piety of the 
oldest servant be taken as a sample of the rest 
in that large establishment, we may perceive 
what a mighty moral influence must have been 
diffused by this family, which was destined to be 
the preserving salt of the earth—the little leaven 
thas-was to leaven the universal mass of corrupt 
humanity, that the Lord may bring upon Abra- 
ham that which he hath spoken of him. His 
habitual attention to, and faithful performance of, 
these duties, was a compliance with the conditions 
on which the Divine promises had been made to 

im. 

20, Because the cry of Sodom... is great 
[Hebrew, 050 npyr]-the cry concerning Sodom. 
The word denotes a cry—outcry—arising from 
pain and sorrow, or as ee help (cf. Exod. iii. 
5). Here it is a cry to Heaven for vengeance on 
account of sin—a fama clamosa that demanded an 
enquiry. 21. I will go down... andsee. The 
meaning of:the passage, which is elliptical, is this: 
—I shall examine fully whether the corruption of 
the people is as universal and hopeless as rumour 
piel in that case they must be exterminated ; 
otherwise, I shall inflict a mitigated punishment. 
This language is used not in reference to a topo- 
graphical descent from the Hebron hills to the 
cities of the plain, in the valley of the Jordan, but 
in the anthropomorphic style—after the manner 
of men. These cities were to be made ensamples 
to all future ages of God’s severity, and therefore 
ample proof given that the judgment was neither 
rash nor excessive (Ezek. xviii. 23; Jer. xviii. 7). 
The language seems framed to demonstrate the 
unchallengeable ie ise the Divine procedure, 


and the deliberate result of wise and impartial 
counsel. Notwithstanding the report flagran- 
tissimi delicti, there would be no sudden or pre- 
cipitate resolve; the Sodomites would be placed 
on their trial, and a solemn judgment pronounced 
upon evidence. The impression thus conveyed 
that the Divine purpose was conditional, an 
suspended on the repentance of the Sodomites 
and their neighbours, encouraged Abraham to 
make the earnest intercession that followed. 22. 
the men... went toward Sodom: but Abraham 
stood yet before the Lord. The two who departed 
are generally supposed to be the angels whose ar- 
rival in Sodom is described, ch. xix. 1. But it has 
become a subject of much discussion whether the 
third was the Lord before whom Abraham stood, 
or whether the third had separated from the two 
messengers on the way to Sodom, and the Lord 
denotes the altar where the patriarch usually 
worshipped. 


23-33.— ABRAHAM’S INTERCESSION. 23, And 
Abraham drew near. The traditional spot where 
this memorable intercession was made is called 
Caphar barucha, whence, Mg @ ravine, a dis- 
tant view of the Dead Sea and its environs is to 
be obtained (see further on ch, xix. 27). The scene 
described is full of interest and instruction — 
showing in an‘unmistakeable manner the efficacy 
of prayer and intercession. (See also Prov. xv. 8; 
Jas. v. 16.) Abraham reasoned justly as to the 
rectitude of the Divine procedure (Rom. iii. 5, 6); 
and many guilty cities and nations have been 
spared on account of God’s peonls (Matt. v. 13; 
xxiv. 22), The continued and increased urgency 
of Abraham’s pleading with God, which almost 
rises into [avaidera (Luke xi. 5-8)] shamelessness, 
assumes an entirely different character, from the 
consideration that he is not a suppliant for avy 
benefit to himself, nor even to his nephew Lot, 
but an interceasor for the people of Sodom gener- 


Abraham's intercession 


twenty found there. 


this once! 
33 not destroy 7¢ for ten’s sake. 


place. 
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] And he said, I will not destroy it for twenty’s sake. 
32 And he said, °Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I 

Peradventure ten shall be found there. 
And the Lorp went his way, as soon as he 
had left communing with Abraham: and Abraham returned unto his 


Sor Sodom. 


B. C. 1898, 


will speak yet but | ° Jude. 6.39. 


~a cy 1) | © Ex, 34, 6, 7. 
And he said, °I will Ps, 34. 15, 


Frov. 15.2). 
1 John 23, 
22. 


Jas. 5. 16. 


ally. ‘His importunity was prompted by the love 
which springs from the consciousness that one’s 
own preservation and rescue are due to compas- 
sionate grace alone; love, too, which cannot 
conceive of the guilt of others as too great for 
salvation to be possible. ‘This sympathetic love, 
springing from the faith which was counted for 
pightoonsness, impelled him to the intercession 
which Luther thus describes:—He prayed six 
times, and with so much ardour and depth of emo- 
tion that, in gradually lessening the numbers, in 
order to ensure the preservation of the wretched 
cities, he seems to vgs almost foolishly. This 
seemingly commercial kind of entreaty is the es- 
sence ana rayer, which bridges over the infinite 
distance of the creature from the Creator, appeals 
with importunity to the heart of God, and ceases 
not till its point is gained’ (Keil and Delitzsch). 
33. the Lord. . . left communing ... and Abra- 
ham returned unto his place. Why did Abraham 
cease to carry his intercessions farther? Either 
because he fondly thought that he was now sure 
of the cities being preserved (Luke xiii. 9), or be- 
cause the Lord restrained his mind from further 
intercession (Jer. vii. 16; xi. 14). But there were 
not ten ‘righteous persons.’ There was only one; 
and he mi ts without injustice, have perished in 
the general overthrow (Eccl. ix. 2). Buta differ- 
ence is sometimes made; and on this occasion the 
ace of God was manifested in a signal manner 
or the sake of Abraham. What a blessing to be 
connected with a saint of God! Wivh reference 
to the three persons who figure so prominently 
in the details of this narrative, two o f nee views 
have been advanced. Some have held that these 
were the three Persons in the Trinity who mani- 
fested themselves in a visible incarnate form. 
But this is an hypothesis which not only implies 
a development of doctrinal mysteries beyond 
what was made in the patriarchal age, but it 
is at variance with Scripture (John i. 18; Col. 
i. 15). Others, such as Kurtz, Delitzsch, Hofmann, 
maintain that they were all three created angels, 
who came on the business, and spoke in the name, 
of their Divine Master, founding this opinion on 
the fact, as Kurtz expresses it, that their mission 
was not merely to promise, but to punish as well 
as to deliver. Others maintain that it was the 
Lord who appeared, speaking through the medium 
of his messengers. But this view is open to many 
and strong objections :—1. Because the superiority 
of the one whom Abraham addressed is acknow- 
ledged through the whole interview, whilst his 
two attendants, ashis inferiors, observe a respectful 
silence. 2. Because hespeaks and undertakes to act 
as_a Divine person, whilst the other two claim 
only to bemessengers(ch. xix. 13). 3, Because Scrip- 
ture does not give any instance of an address 
being presented to God as represented by a created 
an 4, Because, not to mention the name 
‘Adonai, which is used six times, that of Jehovah 
is applied eight times to him in this passage. 6. 
Because he ascribes to himself the right and power 
of independent fed ent in the case of Sodom. 
6. Because, on the hypot : 
three created angels, it is impossible to account 
for the third not taking part in the judicial work 
at Sodom ; whereas a ad of his absence, if he 


pothesis that théy were all | 


was the angel of the Covenant, is perfectly expli- 
cable 7. And because this view only affords a 
satisfactory explanation of the circumstance that 
throughout this chapter the three are called men, 
while in the next chapter, the two are designated 
angels—viz., to prevent a confounding the Lord 
with the angels who attended Him. The con- 
descending familiarity of this visit accords with 
the simplicity of the early patriarchal age, and with 
the initial education of Abraham in religious 
knowledge. It is ite es that in some of the 
pastrevelations with which Abraham was favoured, 
a visible appearance had been vouchsafed: and 
that he who must have been incapable of rising to 
the conception of a spiritual Being would become 
familiar with the idea of an all-powerful myste- 
rious man, who both in Chaldea and Canaan had 
repeatedly manifested himself, promising, guiding, 
rotecting, and blessing him as a constant and 
aithful Friend. Accordingly, this last manifes- 
tation, on the occasion of which he became a guest 
of Abraham was not an isolated event in the 
patriarch’s experience, butone of a series, in which 
the Divine Mediator appeared, spoke, and acted, 
in condescending accommodation to the simple 
and childlike feelings of Abraham, and as a pre- 
luding of the incarnation, when ‘God manifest in 
the flesh’ would ‘tabernacle with man.’ But such 
a mode of communication was not adapted to the 
legal dispensation; and hence, in the revelation 
which God made of Himself to Moses, when the 
Old Covenant history had attained a more ad- 
vanced stage, the announcement, ‘‘ Draw not nigh 
hither... for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground,” inspired profound humility and 
holy awe. Again, in the analogous case of Manoah 
(Judg. xiii. 15, 16), where the angel refused to 
accept of the profiered hospitality, a course so 
different from that which was adopted towards 
Abraham is to be accounted for by the different 
circumstances of the persons and the times. ‘In 
Abraham’s case, so intimate a relation subsists 
between him and his God that he obtains a dis- 
tinction which, in accordance with his exalted 
vocation, he only could obtain. But another re- 
lation comes before us, where the standing point 
of the theocratic law had revealed the alienation 
between God and man, and the majesty of God 
is there, even as on mount Sinai, a majesty fenced 
round with bounds that may not be passed. 
There is no inconsistency between the two cases. 
The later theocratic history, by its peculiarity, 
affords a remarkable confirmation of the earlier 
life of primitive times, which diverges from it; 
and thence it appears, at the same time, that from 
that later standpoint, it was really impossible for 
a writer to transfer himself by the mere force of 
induction into a state of things that existed 
earlier, but had now given way to an entirel 
different one’ (Hengstenberg’s ‘ Christology,’ p. 160) 
The idea, therefore, of this narrative being a myth, 
invented by some Jewish writer for the gratifica- 
tion of national pride, is utterly groundless: for, 
once admit the peculiar relation in which Abra- 
ham stood to God, and this visit is in perfect 
accordance with his position. As little ground is 
there for putting this narrative in the same cate- 
gory as the heathen fable of Philemon and Baucis; 
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19 AND there came “two angels to Sodom at even; and Lot sat in the 


unleavened bread, and they did eat. 
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te of Sodom: and Lot seeing them rose up to meet them; and he | ,CHAP. 19. 
2 wel himself with his face ete the ground; and he said, Behold |“; ** * 
now, my lords, *turn in, I pray you, into your servant’s house, and tarry | » Heb. 13. 2. 
all night, and wash your feet, and ye shall rise up early, and go on your | * /nds.1.1r- 
ways. And they said, Nay; ‘but we will abide in the street all night.) purer. os. 
3 And he pressed upon them greatly; and they turned in unto him, and} scts1s.15. 
entered into his house; ¢and he made them a feast, and did bake hg 4 
Luke 5. 29. 
4 But, before they lay down, the men of the city, even the men of Sodom, | _Jobn1z. 2. 
compassed the house round, both old and young, all the people from Neat 8 
every quarter: ‘and they called unto Lot, and said unto him, / Where |" [20 46 99. 
are the men which came in to thee this night? bring them out unto us, | Lev. #0. 13. 
that we may know them. And Lot went out at the door unto them, ae want 
and shut the door after him, and said, I pray you, brethren, do not so} je, 3.9, 
wickedly. Behold now, I have two daughters which have not known| Rom.1. 2. 
man; let me, I pray you, bring them out unto you, and do ye to them ape 6 
as is good in your eyes: only unto these men do nothing; for *therefore | s cn. 18. 5. 
9 came they under the shadow of my roof. And they said, Stand back. | ¢ £x.2 14. 
And they said again, ‘This one fellow came in to sojourn, and he will| 4c" 
needs be a judge: now will we deal worse with thee than with them.| ¢peto7, 
8. 


And they pressed sore upon the man, even Lot, and came near to break 


for, though many of the details in that mytholo- 
gical fable are similar to those of the Scripture 
narrative, it wants the covenant relations—the 
grand peculiarity of the patriarchal story—which 
no poetic imagination could have invented. 
CHAP. XIX. 1-38—Lort’s ENTERTAINMENT. 
1. there came two angels—Hebrew, ‘the two 
angels:’ two of those that had been with Abraham, 
commissioned to execute the Divine judgment 
against Sodom cs the site of Sodom, &c.: see on 
ons xiv. 2, 3). In addition to what is there said, 
it may be added, that, as cities appear anciently 
to have been planted very closely—seldom more 
than three miles from each other, as their ruins 
show—this was in all probability the case with 
**the cities of the plain”—the Hebrew expression, 
‘Sodom and her daughters,’ which is of frequent 
occurrence, indicating that she was the capit 
or at least the largest city of the Pentapolis, an 
that the other associated towns were ‘about her’ 
Jude 7). Moreover, although it is impossible to 
x the exact locality of Sodom, there is reason to 
believe that it was on what now forms the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea (see on v. 23). Lot sat 
fn the gate. In eastern cities it is the market, 
and is often devoted to other business transactions 
(Ruth iv.), the administration of justice, and the 
enjoyment of social intercourse and amusement ; 
especially it is a favourite lounge in the evenings, 
the arched roof affording a pleasant shade. 2. my 
lords, turn in—{ Hebrew, *)1s]. Thisistheonly pass- 


age where the word is coupled with a plural verb. 
tarry all ht. Here is an offer of the same 
generous hospitalities as described in the preced- 
ing chapter, and which are still spontaneously 
practised in the small towns. Nay; but we will 
abide in the street all night. Where there are 
no inns, and travellers have no acquaintance, it is 
not uncommon for them to sleep in the street, 
wrapped up in their cloaks. Strangers frequently 
decline the first offer of an invitation in the same 
way as the angels did, till hospitality-is pressed 
upon them. 
, & the house. On removing to the plain, Lot 
intended at first to oh oy his tent, apart from the 


people. But he was gradually drawn in to dwell 
in the city, for he and his family were connected 
with the citizens by marriage ties. men of 
Sodom, compassed the house—appalling proofs 
are here given of their abominable wickedness, 
which has been eh gd alluded to (cf. chs. xiii. 
13; xviii. 20). It has been objected, that an exagger- 
ated account is here given of the depravity of the. 
Sodomites, while no similar outrage is described 
as having been_made by the inhabitants of the 
other cities. But it is well answered by Hav- 
ernick, that ‘we have here pars pro toto: Sodom, 
as the chief of those cities, embraces them also. 
Further, that their criminal conduct is by no 
means a fiction is shown ey the history in Judg. 
xix., where we meet with the same thing in the 
case of the Benjamities, who had adopted those 
enormities of lewdness from the Canaanites (cf. 
Lev. xviii. 22; xx. 23); and from the historical 
knowledge we otherwise possess of the Canaanites, 
we have abundant confirmation of the crime being 
naturalized among them, so that it need not 
surprise us to see it make its appearance here.’ 
The extraordinary fertility of the plain, which 
He the people with overflowing abundance, 
led to idleness and luxury, and these, together 
with the — heat of the climate, superinduced 
habits of voluptuousness, extending to indulgence 
in the grossest vices (Ezek. xvi. 49, 50). 6-8. Lot 
went out at the door unto them. ospitality 
was considered a sacred duty, and imposed upon 
a host the hee of protecting the lives of his 

ests at all hazards. But the offer made b 

t was so extreme as plainly shows that he naa 
been thrown into a state of the most perturbed 
and agitated feeling, between fear of the popular 
violence and solicitude for the safety of the 
strangers that were under his roof. [It may be 
noticed that nop denotes the entrance or doorway, 
while nby means the door or valve, which is cap- 
able of being opened and shut.] 9. And they said, 
Stand back Wa eine tt aréora éxet; Vulgate 
recede illuc (cf. Isa. xlix. 20, where it is rendered 
“giveplace”)]. But Maurer prefers the meaning of 
come near, approach, which the verb sometimes 


Lot warned to 


11 house to them, and shut to the door. 


were at the door of the house with 4 blindness, both small and : 
that they wearied themselves to find the door. ete 
And the men said unto Lot, *Hast thou here any besides? son-in-law, 
and thy sons, and thy daughters, and whatsoever thou hast in the city, 
13 ‘bring them out of this place: for we will destroy this place, because the 
cry of them is waxen great before the face of the Lorp; and the Lorp 
14 hath “sent us to destroy it. And Lot went out, and spake unto his 
sons-in-law, which “married his daughters, and said, °Up, get you out of 
this place; for the Lorp will destroy this city. But he seemed ”as one 


12 


i that mocked unto his sons-in-law. 


the hand of his two daughters; “the 
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10 the door. But the men put forth their hand, and 


And when the morning arose, then the angels hastened Lot, saying, 
Arise, take thy wife, and thy two daughters, which are here; lest thou 
16 be consumed in *the iniquity of the city. And, while he lingered, the 

men laid hold upon his hand, and upon the hand of his wife, and upon 
ORD being merciful unto him: and 
17 they brought him forth, and set him without the city. And it came to 
pass, when they had brought them forth abroad, that he said, ’Escape for 
thy life; ‘look not behind thee, neither stay thou in all the plain; escape 
18 to the mountain, lest thou be consumed. And Lot said unto them, Oh! 
19 not so, my lord: Behold now, thy servant hath found grace in thy sight, 
and ‘thou hast magnified thy mercy, which thou hast showed unto me 
in saving my life; and I cannot escape to the mountain, lest some evil 


escape from Sodom. 


pulled Lot into the 
And they smote the men that 
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bears (see Gesenius, voce, v3 No. 2), and renders 
the words ‘come here,’ in a menacing tone. DbY 
vib, and he is always setting up for a judge (cf. 
2 Pet. ii. 7). 11. smote ... with blindness 
{o7m23] (a plural word)—with temporary blind- 
ness ; a hallucination,—derived by Ges-nius from a 
Chaldaic root, to dazzle, glitter (cf. 2 Ki vi. 18). 
This is the first recorded instance of punishment 
inflicted by angels. 

12-14. Hast thou here any besides?... we 
will destroy this place—apostolic authority has 
declared Lot was ‘‘a righteous man” (2 Pet. ii 
8), at bottom good, though he contented him- 
self with lamenting the sins that he saw, in- 
stead of acting on his own convictions, and with- 
drawing himself and family from such a sink 
of corruption. But favour was shown him: and 
even his bad relatives had, for his sake, an offer 
of deliverance, which was ridiculed and spurned 
(2 Pet. iii. 4). son-in-law—singular, without the 
article, as hypothetical whether he had any. thy 
sons. It is not stated that he had any. It was 

rsons that were to be defended, not property be- 
onging to Lot. How dreadfully corrupt must have 
been the social condition of that city, in which ten 
righteous people could not be found, to incline the 
scale towards the side of mercy! Lot... spake 
unto his sons-in-law, which married his daughters 
—of course, not those mentioned in v. 8. e 
Septuagint has, wat éAdAyoe mpds robs yauBpods 
airov tous eiAnporas tas Ouyatépas airov, spoke 
to his sons-in-law who had married his daugh- 
ters (cf. v. 15). So Knobel and Delitzsch. But 
Josephus speaks of them as ‘his sons-in-law 
who were betrothed to his daughters, espousals 
being considered sufficient to establish affinity,’ 
(cf. ‘Antiq. ,’ b. xiv.,ch. xiii., sec. 1). Michaelis, Keil 
and Ewald adopt the same view. We are incline 
to prefer the rendering in our own version, both 
because Lot seems to distinguish his two daughters 
in his house (wv. 8, 15) from his (other) daughters 


(v. 14); but the ea ‘ti [npd] here rendered 


“married” is that which is generally used to signify 
taking a wife in the earlier books (chs. iv. 19; vi. 2; 
xii. 19; xxxiv.4; Exod. vi. 25; xxi.10; Judg.xiv. 2, 3; 
xxxiv. 16), whereas another verb [X¥)] is used in 
the later books. But he seemed as one that 
mocked unto—lit., he was as one that mocked 
in the eyes of his sons-in-law ; i. e., they considered 
it a hoax (cf. Luke xvii. 28, 29). 

_ 15-23. The kindly interest the angels took 
in the preservation of Lot is beautifully dis- 
played. when the morning arose. But‘he “ling- 
ered.” Was it from sorrow at the prospect of 
losing all his property the acquisition of many 
years? or was it that his benevolent heart 
was pes lame by thoughts of the awful crisis? 
This is the charitable way of accounting for 
a delay that must have been fatal, but for 
the friendly violence and urgency of the angel. 
lest thou be consumed in the iniquity of the 
city. The Hebrew [}iz] sometimes denotes the 


punishment of iniquity, calamity, misery (Ps. 
xxxi. 11; Isa. v. 18). 16. And, while he lingered 
[Septuagint has Kat erapdyOncav]—and they were 
papeaea 17. when they had brought them forth 
abroad... he said... look not behind. To 
look behind was a sign of unbelief, and reluctance 
to leave the scene of iniquity. The sudden change 
from the plural to the singular is remarkable here. 
Was it that the third angel, whom Abrahain 
addressed as Adonai, and with whom he had 
communed, had joined the other two—he who 
spoke with an air of superior authority, and as 
arwany Be right, of his own gracious pleasure, 
to grant Lot the favour he implored? or is it to be 
considered that Jehovah here spoke through the 
medium of those who had declared themselves 
(v. 13) to be his commissioned messengers. Heng- 
stenberg takes this view here. 18. Oh! not so, my 
Lord. Lot contradicted himself in prefacing his 
petition with the argument, ‘‘thou hast magnified 
thy mercy, which thou hast showed unto me in 
saving my life, and I cannot escape to the moun- 
tain, lest some evil take me, and I die.” What 


Sodom and 
20 take me, and I die: behold now, 


little one: oh! let me escape thither, (és it not a little one?) and my soul 
21 shall live. And he said unto him, See, I have accepted ’thee concerning 

this thing also, that I will not overthrow this city, for the which thou 
Haste thee, escape thither; for I cannot do any thing till 
Therefore the name of the city was “called 4 Zoar. 
23 The sun was *risen upon the earth when Lot entered into Zoar. 
Then ’the Lorp rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and 
25 fire from the Lorp out of heaven; and he overthrew those cities, and all 

“the plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, and that which grew 


22 hast spoken. 
thou be come thither. 


24 


astrange want of faith and gratitude, as if He 
who had interposed for his rescue could not have 
protected him in the mountain solitude—He who 
rescued him from the greater evil would not have 
saved him from less dangers! 21. See, I have 
accepted thee concerning this thing also. His 
request for the preservation of the little town 
Bela was granted; and although his intercession 
was not, like that of Abraham for Sodom, prompted 
by a principle of profound and generous sym- 
pathy, but sprang entirely from an impulse of 
self-interest, it was allowed to prevail, in order 
to convince him from his own experience, as he 
ere long was convinced, that it would have been 
better and wiser for him to have at once followed 
implicitly the Divine directions, 22. Haste... 
for I cannot do any thing till thou be come 
thither. The ruin of Sodom was suspended till 
he was secure. What care does God take of His 
eople (Rev. vii. 3)—what a proof of the love which 
God bore to a good thongh weak man! Therefore 
the name of the city was called Zoar. The rise of 
this new name was a memorial of the event to 
which it referred, and its continued prevalence 
in the days of the sacred historian sufficiently 
refutes the scepticism of modern times, which has 
assailed with unhallowed hands the historic truth 
of this narrative. 23, The sun was risen upon 
the earth when Lot entered into Zoar. This 
circumstance enables us to make an approximate 
calculation of the distance of this little town from 
Sodom, The time of Lot’s setting out from his 
residence in the latter city was at early dawn, 
and the sun’s disc had appeared above the horizon 
before he reached Zoar; so that, as the twilight is 
always of brief duration, and the fugitive family 
would, in circumstances of such fearful urgency, 
make all possible expedition, the journey between 
the two cities cannot be supposed to have occupied 
more than an hour, if so much—z, e., the distance 
would only be about three or four miles, The site 
of Zoar, at the mouth of Wady Kerak, where it 
issues upon the isthmus of the large peninsula, 
has long been well known; and the correctness 
_of that geographical position was not doubted till 
afew years ago, when De Saulcy announced that 
he bad discovered the ruins of Sodom in the pass 
of Ez-Zuweirah, near Usdam. The apparent 
resemblance of this name, Zuweirah, to that of 
Zoar gave an air of credibility to the hypothesis 
of the French traveller, and his alleged discovery 
of the remains of cities over whose fate so awful 
a mystery hangs was hailed with loud acclaim, as 
surpassing in interest and importance the revela- 
tions made by the disinterred mounds of Assyria. 
But a little examination showed that this startlin 
discovery was an entire delusion, Not to dwel 
on the philological objection to the name Zuweirah 
being a modern corruption of Zoar—which Drs. 
Robinson and Eli Smith, most competent judges 
of the affinities between Arabic and Hebrew 
names, have pronounced to be insurmountable— 
thotepogiaphioat ei aHon yn ND cial Giamianas 
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to the little preserved town does not meet the con- 
ditions of the sacred narrative. Zoar was visible 
from Sodom, and within or bordering upon theciccar 
or plain ; for it was one of the cities of the Penta- 

olis; whereas Zuweirah is about a mile and a 
half distant from any part of the sea or plain. 
Zoar stood conspicuous at the base of a mountain ; 
whereas Zuweirah is entirely concealed in the 
hollow of the mountain. Moreover, Zuweirah is 
on the western side of the sea or plain, and does 
not contain any vestiges of an ancient site. But 
many circumstances in the inspired history tend 
to show that Zoar must have stood.on the 
eastern shore of the Dead Sea. Lot's flight to the 
mountain, the locality of the Moabite and Ammo- 
nite territories, and the situation of Zoar, which is 
described as the most westerly town of Moab 
(Isa. xv. 5; Jer. xlviii. 34); and in addition to 
these, the testimony of Josephus, together with 
the traditions of the early Christian Church, 
embodied in the works of Husebius and Jerome, 
bear that it lay on El Lisién, the tongue or long 
peniggale near the south-eastern extremity of the 

road part of the lake. This view is still further 
confirmed by the appearance of the country around 
the present Zoar, which shows marks of irrigation, 
cultivated fields, and an ancient site (see Robinson, 
‘Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 648-650). 

24, 25. Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and 
upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire. ‘‘ Rained” igs 
figuratively used in describing the descent of various 
objects from above—viz., hail (Exod. ix. 18-23), 
manna (Exod, xvi. 4; Ps. Ixxviii. 24) and lightning 
(Ps. xi. 6; Ezek. xxxviii, 32). God, in accomplishing 

is purposes, acts immediately, or mediately 
through the instrumentality of means; and there 
are strong grounds for believing that it was in the 
latter way He effected the overthrow of the cities 
of the plain. It was long thought that an earth- 
quake or a volcano was employed as the agent 
of destruction. The raining down of burning 
matter from heaven appeared palewty accordant 
with this idea, since the melted lava, being raised 
into the air by the force of the volcano, would 
fall in a ci shower on the surrounding region, 
But though the whole country around bears traces 
of volcanic action, it must have been long prior 
to the historical period ; and it does not appear 
that there has been an eruption from any of the 
extinct volcanoes in this region so recent as the 
patriarchal age. Recent explorations have sug- 
gested a way for a more literal interpretation of 
the text. ‘The existing condition of the country 
throws light upon the Biblical narrative. Certainly 
we do observe by the lake sulphur and bitumen 
in abundance. Sulphur springs stud the shores, 
Sulphur is strewn, whether in layers or in frag- 
ments, over the desolate plains; and bitumen is 
ejected in great floating masses from the bottom 
of the sea, oozes through the fissures of the rocks, 
is deposited with gravel on the beach, or, as in 
the Wady Mahawat, appears, with sulphur, to have 
been precipitated during some convulsion, Every- 


Lot's wife becomes 
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a pillar of salt. 


26 upon the ground. But his wife “looked back from behind him, and she | B-. 1898 


27 became a pillar of salt. 


thing leads to the conclusion that the agency of 
fire was at work, though not the overflowing of 
an ordinary volcano. The materials were at hand, 
and may probably have been accumulated then, 
to a much greater extent than at present. The 
kindling of such a mass of combustible material, 
either by lightning from heaven or by other 
electrical agency, combined with an earthquake, 
ejecting the bitumen or sulphur from the lake, 
would soon spread devastation over the plain, 
so that the smoke of the country would go u 
as the smoke of a furnace. The simple an 
natural explanation, then, seems to be this,—that 
during some earthquake, or without its direct 
agency, showers of sulphur, and probably bitumen 
ejected from the lake, or thrown up from its 
shores, and ignited perhaps by the lightning 
which would accompany such phenomena, fel 
upon the cities and destroyed them. The history 
of the catastrophe has not only remained in the 
inspired record, but is inscribed in the memory 
of the surrounding tribes by many a local tradi- 
tion and significant name.’ (7’ristram’s ‘Land of 
Israel’). To this conjecture, formed after a careful 
scientific survey of the whole surrounding region, 
it may be added, that the houses of the people 
were pated built of clay bricks made from the 
soil of Siddim, in which bitumen was a predom- 
inating ingredient ; so that with asphalt and other 
inflammable materials abounding throughout the 
whole extent of that vale, and ignited by causes 
under the control of a superintending Providence, 
the cities were first consumed; then, the bit- 
uminous crust of the earth taking fire, a general 
conflagration ensued, by which not only the 
surface produce was destroyed, but the alluvial 
re completely scooped out. This universal 
estruction seems indicated by the two words em- 
ployed by the sacred historian to describe this 
catastrophe, in vv. 13, 24[0°NNY, destroy, and 757, 
overthrew; Septuagint, drddAupev, xaréotpee], 
the latter of which, being a peculiar expression, is 
used in subsequent allusions to the dreadful fate 
of the cities of the plain (Isa. i. 7; xiii. 19; Amos 
iv. 11; Jer. xlix. 18; 1, 40). Sodom and Gomorrah 
only are mentioned here, either because they were 
the two chief cities, or because the narrative has 
an immediate reference to Lot and his family. 
But that Admah and Zeboiim were overwhelmed by 
the same catastrophe is expressly declared (Deut. 
xxix. 23). Amongst the physical agents employed 
in this destruction, water is not mentioned ; for 
the cities were not submerged, but consumed ; 
and no allusion is made in this narrative either 
to the origin or the existence of the Dead Sea. 
Nevertheless it is impossible to ignore the fact 
of the presence of that remarkable lake, and the 
long prevalent opinion that it lies in the im- 
meine vicinity, if it does not cover the site of 
the destroyed cities and plain. In the present 
day particular attention has been attracted. to the 
subject, and a succession of scientific expeditions 
sent out by various governments to examine the 
real character of the Dead Sea, as well as the 
eological phenomena of the Ghor or Valley of the 
5 ordan. Itisdivided externally into two portions— 
the northern and southern—by a long peninsula, 
which stretches almost across its whole breadth; 
and it has been ascertained by accurate survey 
that its bottom consists of two submerged plains, 
depressed throughout to a depth of 1,000 feet, 
while through its centre, in a line corresponding 
with the course of the ite there extends a 


And Abraham gat up early in the morning to 
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ravine, cleaving the bottom to a depth of 200 feet 
more; the former, viz., the northern and larger, 
being about 50 English miles long. The bottom of 
the latter, or southern portion of the sea, which 
may be estimated at about 10 miles in length, is 
uniformly more elevated, being not deeper than 13 
feet below the surface (Lynch's ‘Expedition’). To 
this smaller part ef the lake Dr. Robinson (‘Bibli- 
cal Researches,’ ii., 601; ‘Physical Geography,’ 215) 
limits the catastrophe deseribed in this chapter— 
the water of the northern bay (for he assumes that 
there has always existed a lake in this quarter as 
the receptacle of the Jordan) spreading over the 
whole or the greater part of the submerged plain, 
a conclusion apparently confirmed by oy xiv. 3 
(cf. Josephus, ‘Antiquities,’ i., 9; ‘Jewish Wars,’ b. 
iv., ch. 8, § 4), and by the fact that immense masses 
of asphalt are after earthquakes, which is a frequent 
occurrence, ejected from the muddy bottom to 
the surface of the southern lake. The writer 
of the account of the American Expedition con. 
siders the effects of the visitation to have been 
much more extensive; for he believes that, by a 
sudden and violent convulsion, the entire chasm 
was a plain sunk and overwhelmed by the wrath 
of God; and this belief he grounds on the extra- 
ordinary character of the soundings obtained. 
In both of these theories, it is assumed that the 
cities of the plain, and the plain itself, were over- 
spread by the waters of the Dead Sea. But 

eland (‘Palestina Lllustrata’), whose opinion has 
been most strenuously supported in our day by 
De Saulcy (founding on ch. xiii. 12, toward, or as 
far as Sodom) places Sodom on the south-western 
point of the lake, near Jebel Usdiim [the Salt 
mountain, which was called Sodom by Galen, and 
indifferently by the Arabs, Jebel El-M4leh or 
Jebel Esdoum (Usdim)], a heap of stones lying on 
that spot being traditionally known as Kharbet 
Esdoum (the ruins of Sodom). This opinion 
necessitates his fixing the locality of Zoar also 
on the western side—an hypothesis which, as hag 
been already shown, is totally inadmissible. Sodom 
must have stoed a mile or two further north or 
north-east in the plain; and cceraively Cellarius, 
in his map of Palestina, places all the four 
destroyed cities of the Pentapolis within the range 
of the southern asphaltite lake. Future researches 
may throw light upon these vexed questions. But 
whether they may or not (and perhaps certain 
information can not now be obtained in regard to 
several of them), the judicial character of the 
calamity that befell the polluted cities of the plain 
is unmistakeably discoverable from the inspired 
record. Whether it was produced miraculously or 
by the operation of physical agents employed by 
God, is in a religious point of view of comparatively 
little consequence to determine. It was a Divine 
judgment foretald, as being designed for the pun- 
ishment of a people who were “sinners exceed- 
ingly.” Their repentance would have stayed the 
hands of the destroying angels; and the knowledge 
of this interesting fact, relieving the pain of perus- 
ing the revolting narrative, gives a beautiful view 
of the moral government—the gracious character 
of God. But those cities had become a hot-bed 
of vice—a sink of iniquity; and while the inhabi- 
tants were exterminated, that their foul posterity 
might no longer detile the earth with their 
presence, their name is introduced into every 

rophetic denunciation—forms the type of every 
blasted scene of moral desolation, no terms more 
emphatic being found to describe the judgment 
of heaven upon a wicked people than to compare 


Lot dwelleth 


29 And it came to pass, when 
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98 the place where ” he stood before the Lorp: and he looked toward Sodom 
and es i a toward all the cet oe 4 

. moke of the country went up as the smoke oi a furnace. 
antsy a God destroyed the cities of the plain, that 
God “remembered Abraham, and sent Lot out of the midst of the over- 
30 throw, when he overthrew the cities in the which Lot dwelt. And Lot 
went up out of Zoar, and °dwelt in the mountain, and his two daughters 
with him; for he feared to dwell in Zoar: and he dwelt in a cave, he and 


in a cate, 


B. C. 1898. 


Y ch, 18, 22, 
Lev. 9. 5. 
Eze. 16. 49, 

50. 


and beheld, and, lo, 


Hab. 2.1. 
* Ps. 107. 34, 


$1 his two daughters, And the first-born said unto the younger, Our father eedoe 


is old, and there is not a man in the earth ‘to come in unto us after the 
$2 manner of all the earth: come, “let us make our father drink wine, and 
33 we will lie with him, ‘that we may preserve seed of our father. 1 
made their father drink wine that night: and the first-born went in, and 
lay with her father; and he perceived not when she lay down, nor when 
ass on the morrow, that the first-born said 
unto the younger, Behold, I lay yesternight with my father: let us make 
him drink wine this night also; and go thou in, and lie with him, that 
35 we may preserve seed of our father. And they made their father drink 
wine that night also: and the younger arose, and lay with him; and he 
36 perceived not when she lay down, nor when she arose. Thus were both 


84 she arose. And it came to 


And they 


Deut. 9. 5. 
Neh. 13, 14, 
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> ver. 17, 19, 
° ch. 16, 2, 4. 
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it to the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
26. But his wife looked back from behind him, 
and she became a pillar of salt. This phrase, 
“pillar of salt,” is perhaps to be accounted for 
by the peculiarity of oriental metaphor. Salt, 
which was variously emblematical, was, with east- 
ern people, especially a eymbot of incorruptibility, 


gaat yee to this interpreta- 


dy, rendered her a lasting monu- 
ment of the fatal effects of a too deeply rooted 
affection for worldly attractions, and of wilful 
disobedience to the Divine instructions. Josephus 
emake Pecans he i., ch. 12, § 4) that this pillar 
was atill standing in his day. Clement of Rome, a 
contemporary of Josephus, rs a similar testi- 
mony, as also does Jrenceus, who lived in the 
century following (Whiston’s Josephus, note). 
Many travellers in succeeding ages also attested 
the sight of this archaic monument; and the 
mystery was not cleared up till the American 
fil sea under Captain Lynch—during their 
explorations .of the Dead Sea—discovered an im- 
mense pillar near the base of the salt mountain 
ridge of Usdim. This salsuginous pillar, which 
was cylindrical in front, and pyramidical behind, 
being attached to the rock by a prop, was 
40 feet in height, and stood ona pedeetal witch 
was about 40 or 50 feet above the level of the 
sea. It was one entire mass of crystallization. 
The following year it is described by De Sauicy, 
who saw it as greatly changed, till it disappeared. 
But numerous pyramidical columns of salt ap- 

ared in many other places of this region, the 
original formation and mutable appearances of 
which, as they are detached from the general 
mags of the salt —, are now well known; 


but which, in an earlier and less observant age, 
might easily be mistaken for the pillar into which 
Lot’s wife, the victim of her supine indolen¢e or 
sinful temerity, was supposed to be transformed. 
27-28. Abraham gat up early in the morning to 
the place where he stood before the Lord. The 
ae is traditionally said to have been the ancient 
aphar-Barucha, now Beni-Naim. ‘From the 
height which overlooks Hebron, where the patri- 
arch stood, the observer at the present day has 
an extensive view spread out before him towards 
the Dead A cloud of smoke rising from the 
plain would be visible to a person at Hebron now, 
and could have been, therefore, to Abraham as 
he looked toward Sodom on the morning of its 
destruction by God’ (Hackett). It must have been 
an awful sight, and is frequently alluded to in 
Scripture (Deut, xxix. 23; Isa. xiii. 19; Jude 7). 
29. when God destroyed the cities, &¢. This 
is most welcome and instructive, after so pain- 
ful a narrative. It shows, if God is a ‘“‘consum- 
ing fire” to the wicked, He is the friend of the 
Fy ached ‘Remembering’ the intercessions of 
Abraham, He rescued Lot from the terrific scene ; 
and what confidence should not this give us 
that He will ‘remember’ the intercessions of a 
greater than Abraham in our behalf. 30. Lot 
went up out of Zoar. He became afraid to reside 
in this place, lest the inhabitants, if addicted 
to the same gross habits of wickedness, might 
be involved ere long in a calamity similar to that 
which had befallen the neighbouring cities. and 
dwelt in the mountain. This might be the moun- 
tain immediately east of Zoar. The hills of the 
peninsula (some of them low mounds, reachin 
to the eastern shore of the oa! are in the officia 
‘Report of the American Exploring Expedition’ 
estimated at from 60 to 80 feet in height. If 
he took refuge in one of the mountains of Moab, 
they lay at a distance of 10 miles from Zoar. 
Lot's flight from Zoar, notwithstanding the Divine 
assurance that he would be safe within its 
walls, is an additional proof of his instability of 
character—at least of his weak and wavering faith. 
31-38. the first-born said unto the younger. The 
first impression naturally made upon the mind 
of a reader by the perusal of the horrid details 
which follow is, that the moral sensibilities of 
Lot’s daughters had been blunted, or rather 


Abraham sojourneth 
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37 the daughters of Lot with child by their father. And the first-born bare 
a son, and called his name Moab: the ‘same zs the father of the Moab- 


at Gerar, 


B. C. 1898, 
f Deut, 2.9. 


38 ites unto this day. And the younger, she also bare a son, and called his | 7 Devt. 219 


name Ben-ammi: the’ same 7s the father of the children of Ammon unto 


this day. 


20 AND Abraham journeyed from “thence toward the south country, and 
2 dwelt between Kadesh and Shur, and sojourned in °Gerar. 


totally extinguished, by long and familiar associ- 
ation with the people of the Pentapolis, and that 
they had already sunk to the lowest depths of 
depravity, when they could in concert deliber- 
ately plan the commission of incest with their 
own father. But this first impression will soon be 
corrected or removed by the recollection that those 
young women, though living in the midst of a 
universally corrupt society, had yet maintained 
a virtuous character (v. 8); and therefore it must 
presumed that it was through the influence 
of some strong, overpowering motive they were 
impelled to the adoption of so base an imposture. 
It could not be, as has been generally supposed, 
that they believed themselves to be the sole 
survivors of mankind; for they knew that the 
inhabitants of Zoar were alive; and if they were 
pow residing in a cave of the Moabite mountains, 
they must have seen multitudes of labourers 
working in the vineyards with which those heights 
were extensively planted. They could not be 
actuated, therefore, with the wish to preserve the 
human race, which, in their view, was all but 
extinct. Their object must have been very dif- 
ferent, and most pecbabty it was this. Cherishin 
some family traditions reper ase the promise 
seed, in expectation of which Abraham, with Lot 
and others, had migrated to Canakn, they brooded 
in despondency over the apparent loss of that 
hope—since their mother’s death; an believing 
that their father, who was descended from the 
eldest branch of Terah’s family, and who was an 
object of God’s special charge to the angels, had 
the best claim to be the ancestor of the distin- 
guished progeny, they agreed together to use 
means for securing the much-longed-for result. 
This view of their conduct is strongly confirmed 
by the circumstance that, instead of being ashamed 
ob their crime, or concealing the origin of their 
children by some artfully-contrived story, they pro- 
claimed ittothe world, and perpetuated the memory 
of it by the names they bestowed upon their 
children ; the eldest calling her son Moab [2810, 
an old or corrupt form of 29, ‘from’ father,’ or 
as Kuxtz derives it, 2x10 = 3810, from 33, to desire, 
meaning, ‘He that has been desired or longed 
for’], and the younger designating her son [Pv ]2], 
‘son of my people.’ This, if not an altogether 
satisfactory, is at least a rational explanation of 
acourse of conduct which, in young women 0 
unsullied purity, is so revolting; but which, as 
Rosenmiiller remarks, ‘is in accordance not only 
with the circumstances of that time, but wit 
the way of thinking and acting in remote an- 
tiquity.’ After these observations, it is superfluous 
to notice the strange criticism of de Wetteand Von 
Bohlen, who consider this concluding narrative 
a fiction, which the national jealousy and hatred 
of the Jews to the Moabites and Ammonites 
invented; to bring disgrace on the origin of these 
people. But the value of their criticism will be 
seen at once by a reference to Deut. ii. 9-19, where 
the Israelites are expressly told not to molest the 
Moabites and Ammonites, because they were the 
descendants of Lot; and the narrative which forms 
the conclusion of this ae must have had an 


| caravan road between central 
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CHAP, 20, 
* ch, 13.1, 

ch, 18. 1, 
6 ch. 10, 19, 
And ch, 26. 6. 
influence in fostering brotherly feelings towards 
these people. The Retory of Lot Gude bee. Dr. 
Robinson ~aah toe Biblical Researches’) that the 
Arabs have a tradition that he was buried on 
Beni-Naim, the elevated spot where Abraham 
stood before the Lord interceding for Sodom, 
and whence he next morning viewed the distant 
conflagration. 


CHAP. XX. 1-18. ApRAnAm’s DENIAL oF HIS 


IFE. 

1. Abraham journeyed from thence. Whence? 
No place is mentioned in connection with the 
patriarch’s name in the context immediately preced- 
ing. We must look back to ch. xiii. 18; for all the 
transactions related in the intermediate chapters 
took place while Abraham had _ his head-quarters 
established in ‘“‘Mamre, which is in Hebron.” 
His motive for removing might be a necessity to 
obtain fresh pastures; but considering it was 
immediately subsequent to the destruction of the 
plain, it probably was fear to dwell amongst the 
Canaanites. toward the south country. The 
word Negeb, or ‘south,’ is used to describe that 
tract of country through which lay the ordinary 
; Canaan and Egypt. 
It comprised a considerable but irregularly shaped 
region; its main portion_stretching from the 
mountains and lowland of Judah on the north, to 
the mountains of the Azézimeh on the south, and 
from the Dead Sea and southern Ghér on the east, 
to the Mediterranean on the west. It had, how- 
ever, a further extension north-eastwardly to lat. 
31° 35’ or 40’, and south-westwardly to about lat. 
30° 35’, where it met the desert et-Tih; thus 
occupying a middle position, both topographically 
and physically, between the rich soil of central 
Canaan and the sand wastes of ‘“‘that great and 
terrible wilderness” (Negeb). and dwelled between 
Kadesh and Shur (i. ¢., in the south-west portion 
of the Negeb: cf. 2 Chr. xiv. 12), and sojourned 
in Gerar. He with his family established his 
residence in the capital Gerar, situated at a 
spot now called Khirbet el-Jerar situated about 
three hours 8.S.E. of Gaza, near the mouth of Wady 
Es-Sheriah, and on the banks of Tour el-Gerar— 
the river Gerar (Williams ‘Holy City’). The 
territory of Gerar in the time of the patriarchs 
did not probably extend much to the north of the 
metropolis, but seems to have been comprised 
within nearly the same limits as the country of 
Tiyaéhah tribe in the present day, which 
stretches northward as far as the neighbourhood 
of Gaza and Bir es-Seba. The eastern boundary, 
by a cross line to Wady el-Abyad, and Wady er- 
Ruhaibeh, is formed by the rocky district of the 
Azazimch ; on the south it terminated at Wady 
el-Jerir (50 miles south from Gerar, in a line 
between Ain el-Kadeis and Jebel es-Sur), which 
runs into Wady el-Arish; while the western bound- 
ary, which must have been drawn at some distance 
from the sea, corresponded to the line of demarca- 
tion between the modern Arab tribes of Tiyahah 
and Terabin (Negeb). It was an undulating region, 
the extent and fertility of which, both as an arable 
and pastoral country, rendered it a favorite resort 
of the patriarchs. 2. Abraham said of Sarah... 
She is my sister—fear of the people amongst whom 


Abraham denieth 


of Gerar sent and % took Sarah. 


4 for she is 1a man’s wife. 


7 against me: therefore suffered I thee not to touch her. 


thou shalt surely die, thou, and all that are thine. 
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his wife. 


‘Abraham said of Sarah his wife, She zs my sister: and Abimelech king ne 1908 
6 12.11-13, 
3 But God °came to Abimelech /in a dream by night, and said to him, |, = : vs 
Behold, thou art but %a dead man, for the woman which thou hast taken; | « Ps. 105. 14 
; But Abimelech had not come near her: and he {4 Job4. 12 
5 said, Lord, *wilt thou slay also a righteous nation? Said he not unto |; ray, 
me, She ds my sister? and she, even she herself said, He és my brother: | an hus- 
in the ?integrity of my heart, and innocency of my hands, have I done | , band. 
6 this. And God said unto him in a dream, Yea, I know that thou didst ype 
this in the integrity of thy heart; for I also ‘withheld thee from sinning | : or, sim- 
Now there-| _ licity, or, 
fore restore the man Ais wife; for he 7s a prophet, and 4 he shall pray for | , °°" 
thee, and thou shalt live: and if thou restore Aer not, know thou that |s 1ssm 7.6. 
Job 42. 8. 
serious reflection. His nights were perturbed by 


he was tempted him to equivocate. His conduct 
was highly culpable. It was deceit deliberate and 
remeditated—there was no sudden pressure upon 
een was the second offence of the kind—it was 
a distrust of God every way surprising, and it was 
calculated to produce injurious effects on the 

eople around. Its mischievous tendency was not 
ong in being developed. Abimelech king of Gerar. 
Abimelech=father of the king, or my father-king. 
The name, like that of Pharaoh, seems to have 
been an official title, and probably assumed to 
distinguish. the kingship as hereditary, not 
elective. He hadacourt and an army (ch. xxi 22); 
and from the close affinity of the government and 
usages to those of Egypt, there is every reason 
to believe the sovereigns were connected with the 
shepherd kings who ruled in lower Egypt (Deut. 
ii, 23), but who, being worsted in the political 
convulsions of that country, had on their expulsion 
established themselves in the extensive pasture 
lands which lay along its northern border. Those 
early Philistines were a settled population, who 
occupied themselves for the most part in the 
yeaceful pursuits of agriculture and keeping cattle. 

hey were far superior in civilization and refine- 
ment to the Canaanitish tribes around; and this 
polish they doubtless owed to their Egyptian origin. 
Dn Abraham’s arrival in Gerar he was exposed to 
the same risk on account of his wife’s beauty, that 
he had formerly experienced in Hoyt, and the 
same result followed—viz., that of Sarah’s being 
taken into the royal harem—a result to which 
Abraham himself had directly led, by following 
the unworthy course of equivocation concerning 
her relation to him as his wife. Abimelech sent 
and took her to be one of his wives, in the 
exercise of a privilege claimed by Eastern sove- 
reigns, already explained, ch. xii. 19. 

3. God came to Abimelech in a dream by night. 
Tn early times a dream was often made the medium 
of communicating important truths; and this 
method was adopted for the preservation of Sarah. 
This is the first instance that has occurred in the 
course of the sacred history, of God giving a 
epeciat revelation to any one who was not within 
the pale of the church and covenant; and there- 
fore it is proper to observe that in all such super- 
natural communications it was to persons of power 
and influence,as Joseph, Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, 
and Daniel, with a prospective reference to the 
interests of his own people. So it was also in the 
instance before us. and said to him, Behold, thou 
art... adead man—[Hebrew np 437.] Behold 
thee about to die. Laid upon a bed of sickness, 
in common with several inmates of his palace, 
by a sudden and violent malady, which apparently 
threatened to have a ed issue, he was led to 


dreams, in which his thoughts naturally took their 
course, as suggested by the peculiar nature of his 
disease ; and while his mind was thus in a state of 
preparation, God revealed to him in a dream the 
cause of all his personal and domestic distress. 
4. Lord, wilt thou slay also a righteous nation ?— 
[w48, Lord: see on ch. xv. 2.] The use of this term 


shows that true religion still lingered in Gerar, as 
it appears from the case of Melchizedek to have 
done amongst a few of the native Canaanites; for 
Abimelech was evidently acquainted with the 
name and attributes of the Divine Being to whom 
he appealed_as a worshipper; while the anxious 
enquiry, ‘‘Wilt thou slay also a righteous 
nation?” suggested, doubtless, by the recent awful 
fate of the cities of the plain, implied that 
in national character his subjects bore an advan- 
tageous contrast with the debased and idolatrous 
inhabitants of that land. 5. Said he not unto me, 
She is my sister? This was the first visit of 
Abraham to Gerar; and in his ignorance whether 
there was any moral or religious principle amongst 
the ges of that place, he apprehended that he 
would be brought into danger from the rare at- 
tractions of his wife. By the disingenuous artifice 
he resorted to, and which he persuaded Sarah to 
support, he showed an indifference about the 
chastity of his wife, and through a slavish dread 
of death seemed eager to provide for his own 
safety at the expense of her honour; although a 
moment’s reflection on the splendid promises made 
to him would have been sufficient to dispel all his 
fears. in the integrity of my heart... havel 
done this. This phrase is used in evident opposi- 
tion to any deceit or violence; and has a reference 
solely to integrity and innocence with respect to 
his obtaining possession of Sarah, whom, on the 
ground of her ostensible relation to Abraham, he 
considered himself at bierty. to appropriate con- 
formably to the usage of his country and age, 
This plea God himself was pleased to admit; but 
at the same time informed him that the illness, 
under which he suffered was brought upon him 
to prevent the dishonour of the Hebrew woman, 
whom he was commanded to restore to her hus- 
band. 7. heisa prophet [Hebrew, 8’), a recipient 


of Divine revelations]—one who is in direct com- 
munication with God—for whom the Deity shows 
a pyecia! favour, and whose intercessory prayers 
in behalf of any one are of great avail. The 
scriptural meaning of the word is, an interpreter 
of the Divine will (Exod. vii. 1,2) ‘Abraham 
enjoyed’ many prophetic promises, which were 
reserved for coming generations; and to this 
plainly reference is had in the application to him 
of this term (Hdavernick). and he shall pray for 


Abraham rebuked 


10 unto me that ought not to be done. 


11 What sawest thou, that thou hast done this thing? And Abraham said, 


Because I thought, 
12 will slay me for my wife’s‘sake. And” 
the daughter of my father, but not the 
13 became my wife. 


15 restored him Sarah his wife. 
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8 Therefore Abimelech rose early in the morning, and called all his| 3.0. 18%. 
servants, and told all these things in their ears: and the men were sore | # ch. 80. 6. 
9 afraid. Then Abimelech called Abraham, and said unto him, What hast| 1%: 
thou done unto us? and what have I offended thee, that thou hast : olen. 
brought on me and on my kingdom “a great sin? thou hast done deeds| 610 11. 
And Abimelech said unto Abraham, | for" 
§ ch, 42. 18, 
‘Surely the fear of God és not in this place; and they | Neb. 6.16 
yet indeed she és my sister; she 73] 3°? iste 
1 daughter of my mother; and she| Ps. 14.14. 
And it came to pass, when “God caused me to wander | _ Pro. 18.6 
from my father’s house, that I said unto her, This 7s thy kindness which | « ‘ef ie Ke 9 
thou shalt show unto me; at every place whither we shall come, say of} m 
14 me, “He is my brother. And Abimelech took ?sheep, and oxen, and | °° 21 
men-servants, and women-servants, and gave them unto Abraham, and Ke ty 
And Abimelech said, ¢ Behold, my land is | cb.a.¢ 
16 before thee: dwell where it pleaseth thee. And unto Sarah he said, | * #84 
Behold, I have given thy "brother a thousand pieces of silver: behold, he oer ‘ 
* ver. 5, 


és to thee a covering of the eyes, unto all that are with thee, and with all 


thee, and thou shalt live. As Abraham sustained 
a peculiar covenant relation to God, he was still 
upheld in honour, notwithstanding this failure. 

e was the Lord’s chosen servant, not on account 
of his personal righteousness, but by an act of grace; 
and ‘consequently the Divine purposes he had 
been called to promote would still be carried out, 
irrespectively of his occasional weaknesses in faith 
orerrors induty. God therefore told Abimelech to 
seek the benefit of the patriarch’s prayers: for it’is 
an established principle in the Divine government 
that ‘‘the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much ;” and there can be no doubt 
that the king’s subsequent intercourse with the 
devout patriarch was greatly conducive to his 
spiritual well-being. 

9. Then Abimelech called Abraham, and said... 
What hast thou done? In whata humiliating plight 
does the patriarch now appear—he, a servant of the 
true God, rebuked by a Philistine prince. Who 
would not rather be in the place of Abimelech than 
of the honoured but sadly offending patriarch! 
What a dignified attitude is that of the king— 
calmly and justly reproving the sin of the prophet, 
but respecting his person, and heaping coals of fire 
on his Sad by the liberal presents made to him. 
11. Abraham said . . . Ithought, Surely the 
fear of God is not. From the horrible vices of 
Sodom, he seems to have taken up the impression 
that all other cities of Canaan were equally 
corrupt. There might have been few or none 
who feared God; but what a sad thing when men 
of the world show a higher sense of honour and 
a greater abhorrence of crimes than a true wor- 
shipper! Abraham uses here and in v. 13 the 
name ‘‘God”—as being perhags more adapted to the 
understanding of the king than “‘the Lord.” 12. 
yet indeed she is my sister—(see on ch. xi. 31.) 
Terah must have been a polygamist, or a widower 
who had contracted a second marriage, if Sarah was 
sistertoAbraham. ButSarah (=Iscah) is called not 
the daughter, but the daughter-in-law of Terah (ch. 
xi. 13), and she is represented as Abraham’s niece 
seh xi. 29), the daughter of Haran, who might be 

‘erah’s son by a first wife, and consequently Sarah 
and Abraham were descended from Terah by dif- 
ferent wives ; or, it may be that the word “‘ sister” 
is.used here in the same latitude of meaning as 
“brother” is (ch. xiv. 14). The law of incest in 
early times was probably praditjonel, and therefore 


liable to indistinctness and uncertainty. Hence 
marriages with half-sisters have at all times been 
frequent in Eastern countries; and every reader 
of ancient history will recollect the well-known 
instances of Cambyses (Herodotus, iii. 31) and 
Herod Aeippe (‘Juv.,’ vi., 157). What a poor 
defence Abraham made ! The statement absolved 
him from the charge of direct and absolute false- 
hood; but he had told a moral untruth, because 
there was an intention to deceive (cf. ch. xii. 11- 
13). ‘Honesty is always the best policy.’ Abra- 
ham’s life would have been as well protected 
without the fraud as with it: and what shame 
to himself—what distrust of God—what dishonour 
to religion might have been prevented! ‘‘Let us 
speak truth every man to his neighbour.” 16. 
I have given thy brother a thousand pieces of 
silver. [The word Spy is often omitted: cf. ch. 
Xxxvii. 28; Deut. xxii. 19; Hos. iii. 2.] he is to 
thee a covering of the eyes. This is commonly 
understood to mean a veil to conceal her charms, 
and be a public manifestation to all that she was 
@ married woman (1 Cor. xi. 10). As Calvin 
expounds it—‘If you were unmarried, you would 
be exposed to many and great perils. But since 
God has given you a husband to be the guardian 
of your chastity, it becomes aa to conceal your- 
self under that tas Why should you volun- 
tarily lay it aside?’ But not to dwell on the 
extraordinary amount given, if the money was 
designed solely for the purchase of a veil, there 
is no certain evidence that in oriental countries the 
use of the veil was at any period confined to 
married women [D'y'7 MDD, a covering of the eyes]. 
Gesenius (‘Lex.’) defines this phrase to be ‘a 
present offered as an expiation for some fault, 
in order that one may shut his eyes upon it; ora 
present made in the hope of pardon ; an atonement, 
a penalty.’ According to this definition, the right 
interpretation of the clause before us is as follows: 
‘Lo this’ (viz., the thousand shekels) is given 
as a compensation for all that has marpenes with 
thee—and before all—i. e., publicly. e Septua- 
gint renders it in the same manner, T@vta €orat coe 
els Tiny TOV Tpocwmov cov.—TtN being used In 
the sense of fine, penalty (see on ch. xxxii. 21: cf. 
Job ix. 24). thus she was reproved |Hebrew, 
nnz3}]—and she was convicted, had nothing to 


say in excuse (Geseniush» According to this view, 


Birth and 


healed Abimelech, an 


of Abimelech because of Sarah, Abraham’s wife. 


2 Sarah as he had spoken. 
3 And Abraham 
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17 other: thus she was reproved. So Abraham ‘prayed unto God: and God | 3.0.16 
Meated aabint his wife, and his eacoreae and they bare ene * 
18 children. For the Lorp had ‘fast closed up all the wombs of the house =a 
91 AND the Lon “visited Sarah as he had said, and the Lorp did unto| sen iri.” 
For Sarah conceived, ‘and bare Abraham a | ° Acts?. 8. 
son in his old age, at the set time of which God had spoken to him. | , 3¢>.'.™* 
called the name of his son that was born unto him, |« cn. yy, ie 
12, 


4 whom Sarah bare to him, Isaac. And Abraham ‘circumcised his son 


these words contain a remark by the historian. 
But if the interpretation we have given of the 
preceding clause be correct, there was no reproof 
either expressed or implied ; and accordingly De 
Wette, Tuch, Knobel, and Délitzsch, who consider 
these words as the concluding part of Abimelech’s 
address to Sarah, render them thus; ‘and with 
these (i. e., the thousand shekels) justice has been 
done to thee—I have made full reparation for the 
wrong.’ This appears to be the true interpretation. 
For after the explanation given in v. 12, and the 
refreshing influence, doubtless, produced upon the 
sick king’s soul by the prayers and conversation 
of the patriarch, Abimelech had evidently no 
intention of censuring Abraham and Sarah for 
what they had done. On the contrary, he was 
humbled in ere sorrow, took all the blame 
upon himself, and displayed an extreme anxiety 
to make an et te expiation for the mary 
he had committed. [The Septuagint gives here 
a totally different sense—xail révra &é\y0evcor, and 
on all occasions gpeak the truth.] We need not 
wonder at finding in this chapter the narrative 
of an adventure with the King of Gerar similar 
to what occurred to Abraham with the Egyptian 
monarch on account of Sarah. It originated in a 
royal privilege sanctioned by the character and 
customs of the East; and therefore what happened 
to Sarah must have been a thing of frequent 
occurrence, as clearly appears from the explanatory 
statement of Abraham to Abimelech (v. 13). 
All oriental history shows that princes in that 
quarter of the world are not very scrupulous as 
to the taking away the lives of considerable 
people, when these stand in their way. And if 
the like spirit was common in Egypt and in Gerar 
in the time of Abraham, it is neither incredible 
nor very unlikely that the beauty of Sarah should 
be much talked of, or that Abraham should_be 
apprehensive of his life on that account (Hackett). 
But it has been urged as an objection against the 
historical character of this narrative, that the idea 
of a woman belonging to a wandering tribe of 
shepherds, and, moreover, of about ninety years of 
age being possessed of charms to captivate the 
heart of a luxurious prince, is an absurd and 
incredible fiction. The well-known frequent 
misomiaays of oriental sovereigns with women 
in humble life, as well as the high consideration 
and wealth of some pastoral people in the East, 
are sufficient to remove the first objection to 
the credibility of the story. Then, as to thesecond 
~—viz., thegreat age of Sarah—not to dwell on the 
circumstance that men and women in patriarchal 
times retained their physical vigour far beyond 
the age which our experience assigns as the period 
of bodily decay—we are informed, on apostolic 
authority, that Sarah’s bodily powers, and con- 
sequently her fresh and youthful countenance were 
preternaturally renewed (Heb. xi. 11). ides, 
oriental kings are known to have frequently taken 
certain women into their harems for political 
reasons, irrespectively either of age or appearance ; 
and therefore it might be that Abimelech was 
168 


desirous of by ape pact his throne by an alliance 
with so great and wealthy a nomadic chief as 
Abraham. Further still, it has been objected to this 
narrative that it is of a tenor beneath the dignity of 
the inspired volume. Butas the object of the sacred 
historian was to show how constant and faithful 
the Lord was to His covenant, by his timely 
interposition for the rescue of Sarah, notwith- 
standing the weakness and aberrations of His 
servants, the insertion of this narrative is per- 
fectly consistent with the character and design of 
the sacred history. 17. 80 Abraham prayed unto 
God. Although the efficacy of prayer is not ex- 

ressly mentioned till the Gospel age (Matt. vii. 
ie Jas. v. 14, 15), there are numerous remarkable 
instances of its rohan! and influence recorded 
throughout the Old Testament History. The 
agency of Abraham en in intercessory 
prayer for the sick, the Divine favour to him was 
manifested anew by an immediate answer in the 
restoration of Abimelech and his household; and 
the notice of the fact would tend _to raise the 
patriarch in the estimation of the Gerar people, 
who would feel themselves laid under obligations 
for so important a service. and his maid-servants 
[Hebrew, "pnpy}]—and his female slaves, who were 
concubines. and they bare. What was the par- 
ticular form of punishment inflicted on the inmates 
of Gerar palace has been a subject of discussion. 
It could not be sterility in the women; for the 
announcment of Sarah’s —— son in the fol- 
lowing spring was made at Hebron the day previous 
to the destruction of Sodom; and supposing the 
patriarch to have left Hebron immediately there- 
after, and all transactions at Gerar taken 
place before the birth of Isaac, how could the 
alleged barrenness of Abimelech’s wives have been 
ascertained within so brief a space of time. Hence 
some have concluded that this chapter does not 
stand in its proper # ay and thatits details refer 
to a sojourn in Gerar previdjis to the events 
related in the chapters immediately preceding. 
Besides, it is evident that the ind ment of God 
fell particularly upon Abimelec Simecll But, 
as Calvin (‘Comment. in Genesin’) remarks, this 
matter does not form an article of faith, and 
therefore it may be left undecided. The cir- 
stances at Gerar differed widely from what took 
place at the Egyptian court, as Abimelech acted 
in the innocency of his heart, and his people were 
comparatively a righteous nation; he was there- 
fore dealt with more leniently than the Egyptians, 

CHAP. XXI. 1-13.—Brirra or Isaac.—1. 
the Lord visited Sarah. The phrase, ‘‘the Lord 
visited,” when used in Scripture with reference 
to a person or a people, indicates some signal 
token of favour—some remarkable blessing (cf. 
Exod. iii. 16; 1 Sam. ii. 21; Luke i. Asie The lan- 
guage of the historian seems designedly chosen to 
magnify the power of God, as well as His faithful. 
ness to His promise. It was God’s that 
brought about that event, as well as the raising 
of spiritual children to Abraham, of which the 
b: of this son was typical (Calvin). 3%, ¢, 


Hagar and 


GENESIS XXI. 
5 Isaac being eight days old, as God had commanded him. And Abraham 


Ishmael cast out. 


B. C. 1898, 


6 was an hundred years old when his son Isaac was born unto him. And |/ Ps.10.2 


Sarah said, ‘God hath made me to laugh, so that all that hear will ’ laugh 


Isa, 54. 1. 
7 Luke 1, 14, 


7 with me. And she said, Who would have said unto Abraham, that| cs. 
Sarah should have given children suck? *for I have born Aim a son in| cb. 18. 11 


8 his old age. 


And the child grew, and was weaned: and Abraham made * 


@ great feast the same day that Isaac was weaned. 16. 


9 And Sarah saw the 3 son of Hagar the Egyptian, which she had born 
10 unto Abraham,’ mocking. Wherefore she said unto Abraham, *Cast out 
this bond-woman and her son: for the son of this bond-woman shail not be 


Abraham called . . . circumcised. God was ac-|a season of domestic festivity, 


knowledged in the name which, by Divine com- 
mand, was given for a memorial (cf. ch. xvii. 19), 
and also in the dedication of the child, by admin- 
istering the seal of the covenant (cf. ch. xvii. 10-12). 
His birth is supposed by Wilton (Negeb) to have 
taken place at Eltolad, which ma: ‘rendered 
“born of God,’ or, ‘a supernatural birth.’ 6. God 
hath made me to laugh—lit., God hath prepared 
laughter. (oy) for me; i.¢., as Havernick para- 
phrases it, ‘ That at which I formerly indulged a 
sorpeiial laugh has now been so turned by God as 
to become to me the subject of laughter or joy.’ 
all that hear will laugh with me [Septuagint, cvy- 
xXapeitai or]—will rejoice with me; congratulate 
me. These words carry us back to the first an- 
nouncement of Sarah’s child. ‘In our record,’ 
continués Havernick, ‘there is no thought of a 
pe strictly so-called derivation of the name 
of Isaac: it is the simple naive oriental mode of 
narration, which delights in a pregnant style of 
expression. This might come about the more 
y, since, because of the first laugh of Abra- 
ham, God had commanded him to call his son 
[ppy!], laughing.’ The Hebrew language delights 
in paronomasia, or playing upon a word ; and this 
alliterative tendency appears in this case on three 
occasions—viz., Abraham’s smile of gratification 
(ch. xviii. 17) ; Sarah’s sneer of incredulity (ch. 
xviii. 13, 15); and, lastly, her laugh of realized 
satisfaction and joy. ‘Sarah’s laugh was immor- 
talized, in the name of her son; and wherefore the 
sacred historian dwells on a matter so trivial, 
whilst the world and its vast concerns were lyin 
at his feet, I can fully understand. For then. 
see the hand of God shaping everything to his 
own ends, and in an event thus casual, thus easy, 
and thus unimportant, telling forth His mighty 
design of salvation to the world, and working it 
up into the web of His noble prospective counsels’ 
(Blunt's ‘Scripture Coincidences’). 7, Who would 
have said unto Abraham—{Hebrew, 52n.] This 
is a poetical word; and this effusion of Sarah is 
uoted by Lowth (‘Prelect.,’ iv.) as being in 
rhythm. It is a fragment of a thanksgiving 
song. and the clause as we have it may be ren- 
ered, 


* Who would have uttered in song— 
Who would have recited in joyous strains unto 
Abraham— 
That Sarah should have given children suck ?— 
For I have born him a, son in bis old age.’ 


Cf, 2 Sam. xxiii. 2; Ps. xix. 4; evi. 2; exxxix. 4; 
Proy. xxiii. 9, where the same word is used in 
the original. 8. the child grew, &c. Children 
are suckled longer in the East than in Europe— 
boys usually for two or three years; in some 
cases even for four or five (1 Sam. i. 22-28; 
2 Chr. xxxi. 16: cf. 2 Macc. viii. 27, ‘My sons, 
have pity upon me that bare thee, and gave 
thee suck three A erin Abraham made a great 
feast, &. In shea —- this is always 


J Gal. 4. 29. 

* ch, 25,6, 
Gal. 4. 30, 
31. 


of dc and the newly- 
weaned child is formally brought, in presence of 
the assembled relatives and friends, to partake 
of some simple viands. Isaac, attired in the sym- 
bolic robe — the badge of birthright — was then 
admitted heir of the tribe (Rosenmiiller). 


9. Sarah saw the son of Hagar... mocking 
Paneer: wailovra peta Iloadx]—playing with 
saac, though not in a sportive humour for the 
child’s amusement. Ishmael was then about 
seventeen years of age, fully aware of the great 
change in his prospects, and under the impulse of 
irritated or resentful feelings, in which he was 
ely joined by his mother, treated the young 
eir with derisive insult (as the word is used in 
chs. xix. 14; xxxix. 14; Neb. ii. 19; iv. 1), and 
probably some violence—fighting (2 Sam. ii. 14), 
or inflicting blows (Gal. iv. 29); according to 
a Jewish tradition, which it is supposed Paul 
adopted. ‘As Ishmael must have been instructed 
by his father eal 2 the promise made to 
him—to the blessings of which he laid claim, 
as being the elder son—he ‘‘mocked” at the 
reat stir that was made at the weaning of 
saac, a8 thinking that he could not be deprived 
of the natural right of his primogeniture. At 
least, it is very probable that, except it had been 
thus, Sarah’s anger would not have proved so 
violent, both against Ishmael and Hagar, who 
had probably encouraged him in these pretensions’ 
(Alliz). 10. Cast out this bond-woman—[nnx, 


maid-servant; Greek, wa:duoxn (Gal. iv. 22).] The 
term ‘‘bond-woman,” or ‘slave,’ refers to the 
original condition of Hagar. Nothing but the 
expulsion of both could now preserve harmony in 
the household. Abraham’s perplexity was re- 
lieyed by an announcement of the Divine will, 
which, in everything however painful to flesh and 
blood, all who fear God and are walking in his 
ways, will, like him, promptly obey. This separa- 
tion was a necessary step for the progressive 
development of the Divine purpose, though 
brought about by natural causes, as in the earlier 
removal of Lot. Whether Abraham was then 
informed or not of the deeper reason for the 
separation, his own observant and reflecting mind 
must have perceived, from the mental bias of 
Ishmael, a3 well as the unmistakeable indications 
of the Divine blessing pointing in_ another direc- 
tion, that the promise was not destined to be 
fulfilled in that son, whose longer continuance, 
therefore, in the patriarch’s household would be 
a source of continually increasing embarrassment. 
Besides, the subordination of all his desires, even 
of paternal affections, to the object of his high 
calling, was a part of the religious training to 
which Abraham was subjected ; and his stedfast- 
ness in this trial to his natural feelings formed 
a new stage of advancement in that “faith 
which overcometh- the world.” This story, as 
the apostle tells us, is ‘‘an allegory,” symbol- 
izing or illustrating the two covenants — the 


The distress 


woman; in all that Sara 


away. 


GENESIS XX1. of Hagar. 
11 heir with my son, even with Isaac. And the thing was very ‘grievous in | _®: 0:16 

12 Abraham's sight because of his son. And God said unto Abraham, Let it | {eh 1. 18 
not be grievous in thy sight because of the lad, and because of thy bond-| rp i138, 

h hath said unto thee, hearken unto her voice; | * ch. 16.10. 

13 for “in Isaac shall thy seed be called. And also “of the son of the bond- ce es 
14 woman will I make a nation, because he 7s thy seed. And Abraham rose | o 5oh5's, 35, 
up early in the morning, and took bread and a bottle of water, and gave | » Ex. 15. 22, 
é¢ unto Hagar, putting 2¢ on her shoulder, and the child, and °sent her 24 De 

2 Ki 3.9 

And she departed, and wandered'in the wilderness of Beer-sheba. Pa, 68.1. 

. 44, 12, 

Jer, 14, 3, 


15 And ?the water was Tas in the bottle, and she cast the child under one 


16 of the shrubs. Ands 


e went, and sat her down over against him a good 


2 ch. 44, 34, 


way off, as it were a bow-shot; for she said, * Let me not see the death of | 15:3. 26. 


one the Mosaic law, which was productive of 
bondage, for Hagar is made a representative of 
mount Sinai in Arabia, and ae vgs of the 
literal Jerusalem; and the other the Gospel, the 
spiritual Jerusalem, the heavenly or Christian 
city, which is free from the law of bondage. In 
other words, Hagar and Sarah, while real person- 
ages, and standing to each other in the mutual 
relations of servant and mistress, were significant 
of two higher relations,—viz., those of the ancient 
and the Christian churches, The ‘persecution’ 
by the son of the Hgyptian was typical of the 
affliction of the Church—Abraham’s spiritual 
seed—by an unbelieving world. 11, the thing 
was very grievous in Abraham’s sight because 
of his son. The parental feelings must have been 
say harrowed by the prospect of ejecting Ish- 
mael. He was asked not merely to expatriate 
him from the domestic circle, but to sever all the 
ties which had bound him to the lad who had 
first awakened the paternal affection in his breast, 
and in whose society he. had muchenjoyment. 13, 
also vs the son of the bond-woman will I make 
@ nation. 


‘What great events from small beginnings rise!’ 


What could be apparently more insignificant than 
this family brawl—the outbreak of female jealous: 
in the tent of a pastoral chief some four thousan 
years ago?’ And yet, through means of the bitter 
animosity and hatred of Sarah, which rendered a 
separation of Abraham’s families necessary, the 
a of God accomplished His important 

esign of rearing two independent nations, which 
have ever since existed in the world; both of 
which are fulfilling a special destiny, and the 

eculiar distinguishing features of both of which 
orm one of the most interesting and instructive 
ey in the history of the world. 

14-21, Exputsion oF IsHmarn, 14, Abraham 
Tose up early, &c.—early, that the wanderers might 
reach an asylum before noon. Bread includes all 
sorts of victuals ; bottle, a leathern vessel, formed 
of the entire skin of a lamb or kid sewed up, 
with the dees for handles, usually carried over the 
shoulder. Ishmael was a lad of seventeen years; 
and it is quite customary for Arab chiefs to send 
out their sons at such an age to do for themselves, 
often with nothing but a few days’ provisions 
in a bag. There was no guide, no attendant, 
not even a beast of burden, Calvin (‘Commen- 
tary on Genesis’) suggests that Abraham gave 
them a small allowance, with the express design 


of Preventing their departure to a great distance ; | E: 
an 


d that he was desirous of retaining them in the 
neighbourhood of his encampment (cf. ch. xxv. 9), 
in order that he might render whatever kindl 
offices they might wanes Many acts of parenta. 


counsel and warm affection, we may be sure, 
would be rendered, which this concise history does 
not mention; and Abraham would take every pre- 
caution to ensure their safety. At the same time, 
it should be borne in mind that their departure 
had been commanded by a Divine oracle, who had 
assured the patriarch of Ishmael’s prosperity, and 
that Abraham had learned from experience to 
lace such unlimited confidence in the truth and 
aithfulness of God as to believe that that pro- 
mise would be performed, even though a miracle 
must be wrought to fulfil it. and gave it unto 
Hagar, putting it on her shoulder, and the child. 
Our translators have followed the ee peecens 
which represents Ishmael as but a child carrie 
on his mother’s shoulder [kai éwé@nxevy éwi tov 
pov aitis T6 waidiov]. By aslight change in the 
punctuation, attention to what is added by way of 
parenthesis, and construing “‘child” with “took,” 
with which it is properly connected, the meanin 
is fully brought out, free from all confusion an 
obscurity, thus :—‘And Abraham rose up early 
in the morning, and took bread and a bottle of 
water (and gave it unto Hagar, putting it on her 
shoulder), and the child, and sent her away.’ 

and wandered in the wilderness of Beer-sheba. 
Beer-sheba gave name t6 a large tract of unin- 
habited country in the southern border of Pales- 
tine. Hagar was evidently intending to travel 
in a south-westward direction, as on a former oc- 
casion, to reach the caravan road which led from 
central Palestine to Egypt, but had gone out of 
the common direction, in a wide-extending desert, 
where they missed the track. This desert is pro- 
leptically called ‘the wilderness of Beer-sheba ;” 
for the name of the town, to the south of which 
it lay, originated in an incident that did not 
occur till afterwards. 15. the water, &c. Ishmael 
sank exhausted from fatigue and thirst: hig 
mother laid his head under one of the bushes—a 
dwarfish acacia, or a tamarisk—to smell the damp, 
while she herself, unable to witness his distress, 
sat down at a little distance in hopeless sorrow. 
she cast [Hebrew, 72¥p]—threw, or laid down 
with a sudden and violent motion [rendered in the 
Septuagint by ésprfe]. Both words are used in the 
same sense (ch. xxxvii. 20, 24; Exod. i. 22; Judg. 
ix, 53). Sometimes, however, the Hebrew ver 
occurs ina milder sense—to put or lay down with 
tender care ‘ Ki, ii. 16); as also the Greek verb 
(Matt. xv. 30). Thismeaningithashere, [pry]— 
far off, denoting a variable distance (ch. xxxvii. 18; 

xod. ii. 4; xx. 18, 21; xxiv. 1; xxxiii, 7; Josh. iii, 
4; 1 Sam. xxvi, 13; 2 Sam. xv. 17; 2 Ki. ii 7; 
Ezra iii. 13; Neh. iv. 19; xii, 43); but defined 
here by the adjunctive comparison, as it were & 
bow-shot [nyp,"\op;]—those drawing the bow; 


An angel 


17 And ’God heard the voice of 
Hagar out of heaven, and said 


21 an archer, 


took him a wife out of the “land of Egy 


22 
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the child. And she sat over against Aim, and lift up her voice, and wept. 
the ae ; ipa perl of God called to | * Ex.3.7. 
unto her, What aileth thee, Hagar ? 
18 not; for God hath heard the voice of the lad where he 7s, antes 
the lad, and hold him in thine hand; for 
19 And God ‘opened her eyes, and she saw a well of water; and she went 
20 and filled the bottle with water, and gave the lad drink. And “God was 
with the lad; and he grew, and “dwelt in the wilderness, and became 
And he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran: and his mother], 2 
pt. “ ch. 24. 4, 


And it came to pass at that time, that 7Abimelech and Phichol the | ? ch. 20.2. 


comforteth Hagar. 


B. C. 1892. 


Arise, lift up | * ver. 13. 

*T will make him a great nation, | ch. 25.12. 

¢ Num.2?2 31, 
2 Ki. 6. 17, 
20. 

* ch, 39, 2, 3, 


a re een ES te 


2 @., a8 far as archers usually shot. [Axwy—by 
723 mid3]—let me not look (or, I cannot look) upon 
the death of the child. [The verb to see, followed 
by the preposition 3, denotes beholding anything 
painful or sad (cf. ch. xliv. 34; Exod. ii. 25; Num. 
xi. 15; Esth. viii. 6).] she... lift up her voice, 
and wept. (The Septuagint has dveBojoav dé 76 
amatdiov Exdavcep, as if they both cried and wept. 
But Ishmael was then incapable of weeping.] The 
historical painting in this passage is true to nature, 
as it represents the speedy exhaustion of a young 
immature lad, and the greater power of endur- 
ance in the mother’s frame. 17-19. God heard 
-.. the angel of God called. The easy inter- 
change of these names of the same Being is de- 
serving of particular notice (cf. ch. xxxi. 11, 13; 
Judg. vi. 20, 21; xvii. 6-8). the voice of the lad 
—i.e., the groans and vehement heavings of fevered 
and almost expiring nature. Though Moses 
speaks of the lad’s voice being heard in heaven, 
and not the mother’s loud sobbing in the: violent 
manner of the orientals, it was not that the son 
‘was more penitent, or uttered the preyer of faith 
more than the mother; but ‘“‘God 
of the lad” because of his relation to Abraham, 
and of the promise made respecting him. [73-79] 
What aileth thee? But when this elliptical phrase 
bears this signification, it is always followed by 
['>] that, expressed or understood (cf. Isa. xxii. 1). 
Here it rather denotes ‘what wilt thou?’ as in 
Judg. i. 14; and in that view it was the answer to 
her prayer. fear not—that the lad shall now die, 
and my promise be frustrated. for God hath heard 
the voice of the lad where he is—[Septuagint, ex 
Tov Témov ov écriv.] There is perhaps an implied 
antithesis between that wild desert and the tent 
of Abraham, where was God’s sanctuary, the plage 
where prayer was wont to be made; or ee it 
simply means that God hears, when there is no 
other ear to hear nor arm to save. It was a 
striking instance of the truth of the Psalmist’s 
declaration (Ps. xxvii. 10). 18, Arise, lift up the 
lad—i. e., persuade him to rise, or assist him in 
the effort to rise, that he may receive the cooling 
draught from the spring, which will revive his 
gpirits and re-invigorate his frame. 19. God 
opened her eyes. ‘There are few springs in that 
extensive desert, and these are sometimes so 
covered by surrounding brushwood that travel- 
lers, after Ton and fruitless search for the precious 
liquid, have frequently lain down to die in the 
immediate neighbourhood. of a well or a fountain. 
Incidents of this description—which are far from 
being of rare occurrence—illustrate the truth of 
the sacred narrative pegerding the extreme suffer- 
ings of Ishmael from heat and thirst, and show 
that, instead of a well being created on the occa- 
sion, a8 some suppose, all that the angel did was 
to lead Hagar to the a of a spring which 


eard the voice 


had escaped her notice. But in this case it was a 
miraculous interposition that led her to the dis-' 
covery. 20. he grew, and dwelt in the wilder- 
ness, and became an archer. Maurer renders 
it, ‘he dwelt in the wilderness, and was grow- 
ing up an archer’—i..e., acquiring greater skill 
and expertness in archery. His posterity have 
ever dwelt in that part of the Arabian desert, 
and they obtained by the bow the venison and 
wild fowl on which they subsisted; for he was 
averse to the plough, like the Bedouin of the pres- 
ent day (‘inhabitant of the desert,’ according to 
D’ Arvieux), who uses the gun in preference either 
to agricultural cr pastoral pursuits. 21. Paran. 
Paran, which was further south than the wil- 
derness of Beer-sheba, corresponded generally to 
the desert now called Et-Tih, bounded on the 
north by the southern mountains of Canaan, on 
the west by the wilderness of Shur, on the south 
by Jebel et-Tih, aud on the east by mount Seir. 
hen Ishmael removed to the wilderness of 
Paran is not recorded ; whether immediately on 
recovery, or he tarried for a time in the neigh- 
bourhood of the well (cf. ch. xvi. 12; also Isa. 
xlvili. 19; 1 Pet. i. 25). his mother took him 
a wife. On a father’s death, the mother looks 
out for a wife for her son, however young; and 
as Ishmael was now virtually deprived of his 
father, his smother set about forming a marriage 
connection for him, it would seem, amongst her 
relatives. This incident is viewed by Paul (Gal. iv. 
22-26) as an allegorical representation of the old, or 
Sinaitic covenant. Hagar (Agar) was in bondage; 
and although for a time she was owned, protected, 
and supported by Abraham, she was ultimatel 
thrust out, together with her son, into the wil- 
derness, to let Sarah and the legitimate heir enjoy 
the exclusive possession of Abraham’s love, as 
well asthe undivided privileges of the inheritauce. 
The old covenant, or Jewish dispensation occupied 
a similar position in the household of God: it was 
in bondage, and kept the yoke of servitude on the 
necks of his children. For a time it enjoyed the 
preteen and support of the ek ae Master ; 
ut eventually it was displaced by the better dis- 
nsation, or Christian Church, which, as ‘the 
ord’s wife, was entitled to all the honours and 
privileges of the married relation; so that, in order 
to afford unrestricted scope for the free and full 
expansion of the latter’s spiritual offspring, the 
former, with its children, was sent into a wild 
and cheerless desert, ‘amougst a race ‘* whose 
hand is against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them.” 
22-24,-—CoVENANT. 22. Abimelech and Phichol, 
Here isa proof of the promise (ch. xii. 2) being ful- 
filled, in a native prince wishing to form a solemn 
league with Abraham. The proposal was reason- 
able, and agreed to. The manifest tokens of the 
Divine blessing which rested on Abraham and his 
extensive flourishing establishment made a deep 


Abimelech’s covenant 


29 selves. 


Philistines. 
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chief captain of his host spake unto Abraham, saying, ’God zs with thee 
23 in all that thou doest: now therefore * swear unto me here by God, *that 
thou wilt not deal falsely with me, nor with my son, nor with my son’s 
son: but according to the kindness that I have done unto thee, thou 
24 shalt do unto me, and to the land wherein thou hast sojourned. And 
25 Abraham said, I will swear. And Abraham reproved Abimelech because 
of a well of water, which Abimelech’s servants had “violently taken away. 
26 And Abimelech said, °I wot not who hath done this thing; neither didst 
27 thou tell me, neither yet heard I of it, but to-day. And Abraham took 
sheep and oxen, and gave them unto Abimelech; and both of them “made 
28 a covenant. And Abraham set seven ewe lambs of the flock by them-|* ® 
And Abimelech said unto Abraham, * What mean these seven ; 
30 ewe lambs which thou hast set by themselves? And he said, For these 
seven ewe lambs shalt thou take of my hand, that “they may be a witness 
31 unto me, that I have digged this well. Wherefore he ‘called that place 
32 2Beer-sheba; because there they sware both of them. Thus they made 
a covenant at Beer-sheba: then Abimelech rose up, and Phichol the 
chief captain of his host, and they returned into the land of the 
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impression on the minds of these ple, amongst 
whom, as with Melchizedek, the knowledge and 
worship of the true God still lingered. Therecord 
of a league proposed on such grounds as are stated 
is exceedingly interesting, as it affords a glimpse of 
early history, which shows that the lapse of the 
nations into idolatry and superstition was gradual. 
Abimelech and Phichol the chief captain of his 
host. Abimelech (see on ch. xx. 3). Phichol— 
i.e, mouth of all; all-commanding. Here isa 
further notice of the early Philistine Kingdom, 
whose capital was Gerar. It had a hereditary 
king, a standing army, and privy counsellor (cf. ch. 
xxvi. 26). The size of this kingdom may be judged 
of ‘by the territory of the Tiyabah Arabs (the 
modern successors of those pastoral Philistines), 
which extends northward to the vicinity of Gaza 
and Beer-sheba. Its boundary must have taken 
a south-easterly course from Khirbet el-Jerar (the 
ruins of Gerar), and probably followed the direc- 
tion of the modern route from Gaza, which joins 
the great caravan road between central Canaan 
and Egypt at the entrance of Wady er-Ruhaibeh’ 
(‘Biblical Researches,’ and ‘Negeb'). 25. Abraham 
reproved . . . because of-a well. Wells were of 
great importance to a toral chief, and on the 
successful operation of sinking a new one, the 
owner was solemnly infeft in person. If, how- 
ever, they were allowed to get out of repair, the 
restorer acquired aright to them. In unoccupied 
lands the possession of wells gave a right of pro- 
perty in the ground, and dread of this had caused 
the offence for which Abraham reproved Abime- 
lech. The king having given a satisfactory ex- 
planation, the preliminary difficulty in the way 
of his proposed alliance was removed, and Abra- 
ham secured himself in possession of the well. 
27. both of them made a covenant. The ac- 
count of this treaty is very interesting, as it is 
the earliest instance of a national or social league 
on record, while at the same time the peculiar 
form by which the compact was ratified is not 
again noticed in the Old Testament history. 
Abraham took sheep and oxen, and gave them 
unto Abimelech. The presentation of these gifts 
was intended as a reciprocal act of kindness to the 
king, and an indication of Abraham’s wish to live 
on terms of amity with his neighbours. 30. these 
seven ewe lambs shalt thou fake of my hand. 
Abimelech’s nocepeanes of this specific present 


was an earnest or pledge of his acknowledgment 
that the well was the patriarch’s property; and 
while the former donation was, on Abraham’s 
part, a token of his friendly disposition, the select 
ewe lambs (the number seven being a sacred and 
significant number) were given and received as a 
symbol of infeftment in the possession of the water- 
ing-place. 31. Wherefore he called that place Beer- 
sheba—{Hebrew, Beer-shaba here, and Beer-sheba 
in ch. xxvi. 33 The name originated in one of two 
circumstances, either because, py, “they sware 
both of them ;” or from Da¥, sheba, seven.] In the 
account of a renewed transaction of the same kind, 
in the history of Isaac, the oath alone is stated as 
the foundation of the name (ch. xxvi 28, 33). 
Delitzsch combines both these circumstances in 
tracing the derivation of the name. [The place 
where this league was made received the name 1X2 
pav—i.e., seven-well, “‘because there they sware 
both of them.” ‘It does not follow from this 
note of Moses that he interpreted the name ‘‘oath- 
well,” and took p3¥ in the sense of npi¥.] The 
idea is rather the following:—The place received 
its name from the seven lambs, by which Abra- 
ham secured to himself possession of the well, 
because the treaty was sworn to on the basis of 
the agreement confirmed by the seven lambs. 
There is no mention of sacrifice, however, in con- 
nection with the treaty. paw, to swear—lit., to 


seven one’s self, not because in the oath the divine 
number three 1s combined with the world num- 
ber four; but because from the sacredness of the 
number seven—the real origin and ground of which 
are to be sought in the number seven of the work 
of creation—seven things were generally chosen to 
give validity to an oath amongst the ancient 
Arabians’ (Herodotus, iv. 8: see further, on ch. 
xxvi). 382. Thus they made a covenant at Beer- 
sheba. A large town rose in later times on that 
spot, which is well known as the southern boun- 
dary point of Palestine. It is now called Bir es- 
Seba, and is situated in Wady es-Seba, which 
Robinson (‘Biblical Researches’) describes as ‘a 
wide watercourse, or bed of a torrent, running 
W.S.W. towards Wady Essiiny.’? and they re- 
turned into the land of the Philistines—i ¢., from 
Beer-sheba into their own country; not, it must 
be remembered, what was afterwards possessed 
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Philistines’ land many days. 


22 AND it came to pass after these things that “God did tempt Abraham, 
2 and said unto him, Abraham: and he said, }Behold, here] am. And he 
said, °Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get 
thee into the ‘land of Moriah; and offer him there for a burnt offering 
upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of. 
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And Abraham planted a * grove in Beer-sheba, and called there on the 
34 name of the Lorn, the “everlasting God. 
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And Abraham sojourned in the 


by the Philistine nation—the Shephelah, or low- 
lands, the extensive fertile plain on the coast of 
the Mediterranean—but the kingdom of Gerar, as 
described above. 


33. Abraham planted a grove—[Hebrew, Syne.) 


The tarfa or tamarisk, used here collectively and 
without the article—a wood or grove of tamarisks. 
The Septuagint has improperly [apovea] a field. 
The tamarisk is an evergreen, with alight feathery 
foliage. Its hardy nature fits it to grow in the 
desert; and accordingly M. Bovet, a French natural- 
ist, states that the region south of Beer-sheba is 
full of tamarisks, which seem to flourish in that 
scanty soil and breezy climate—neither of which 
is adapted for the produce of the terebinth or the 
palm, and that many of them were of considerable 
size, measuring three or four yards in circumfer- 
ence, and from twelve to fifteen yards in height. 
Such roofless temples as groves were common in 
Palestine and other countries, into which a more 
artificial architecture had not been introduced in 
early ages, before they had become perverted to 
the rites of an impure superstition ; and the cir- 
cumstance of the patriarch planting a grove in 
Beer-sheba, instead of contenting himself with a 
‘simple altar of turf or stones, as at Sichem and 
Bethel (ch. xii. 7, 8), shows that it was designed 
for permanent worship. Although iv is said 
that Abraham planted the grove im Beer-sheba, 
“it is probable that he would choose a more 
sequestered spot than the well, which must have 
been a place of common resort—the scene of merri- 
ment and often of contentions—and the preposi- 
tion 5 is frequently used in our version as denoting 
a loose indefinite contiguity.’ Thus_in Deut. 
xxxiv. 3, “the south, and the plain of (Hebrew, in) 
the valley of Jericho ;” andin Josh. v. 13, “‘ Joshua 
was by Jericho ;” while it appears from v. 10 that 
he was at some distance from that town, (cf. Josh. 
xxiv. 26; Judg. ix.6, &c.) 34. Abraham sojourned 
in the Philistines’ land many days. Beer-sheba 
itself was not in the Philistine territory, but the 
wilderness—the great wide plain was a common— 
where the flocks of Abimelech and Abraham 
equally pastured. The patriarch, whose large 
establishment required an extensive circuit of 
pasture land, had more room in Beer-sheba than 
at Hebron, and hence it became a chief and 
favourite residence, his numerous bands of re- 
tainers enabling him to keep at bay the Amalekite 

lunderers, who were settled on the borders of the 
Sects Wilton has shown (‘ Negeb’) that the ex- 
pression ‘“‘many days” signifies at least three 
years, from a comparison of 1 Ki, ii, 38 with v. 39, 
and of Acts ix. 23 with Gal. 1. 18. 

CHAP. XXII. 1-13.—Orrzrine Isaac. | 

1. God did tempt Abraham. By tempting is not 
meant inciting to sin (Jas. i. 13), but trying, prov- 
ing, giving occasion for the development of his 
faith. It was designed, not as an experiment to 
ascertain whether and how far Abraham trusted 
in God, but to bring out the faith which was so 
eminent a quality in his character into full display 
to His “praise, and honone, and glory” (1 Pet, 1. 


7). That faith had already stood proof under a 
succession of nine severe trials, each more severe 
than the preceding (chs. xii. 1, 10, 15; xiv. 18, 14; 
Xvi. 2,3; xvii. 23; xx. 2; xxi. ll, 14); and the new 
trial which is about to be described formed the 
climax in the course of educational discipline by 
which he was trained to the service of the true 
God. Indeed, the extent and stability of his 
religious devotedness were manifested in so strik- 
ing a manner that he was subjected to no further 
trial during the remainder of his life. and he 
said, Behold, herelam. This prompt answer in- 
timated not only that he heard the Divine call, 
but that he was ready at a moment’s warning for 
God’s service. 2. Take now thy son, thine only 
son Isaac—[1m, one alone, only.] It sometimes 


stands absolutely (Prov. iv. 3; Jer. vi. 26; Zech. 
xii. 10); but here and elsewhere 1s accompanied 
by the word [j3] son. Isaac was not the only son. 
[The Septuagint translates only, tov tiov cov rov 
ayatntoy, ‘thy beloved son.’ Baul (Heb. xi. 17), 
Tov povoyevi, ‘thine only-begotten son”—i. ¢., thine 
only legitimate son and heir (cf. Josephus, b. i., 
ch. xiii. 3, sec. 1; also ch. xvi., sec. 3).]_ The com- 
mand was issued in such terms as admitted of no 
entreaty and no evasion. Every circumstance men- 
tioned in it was calculated to give a deeper stab 
to the parental bosom of Abraham. To lose his 
only son, in whom all his most cherished hopes 
were centred—to lose him by an act of his own 
hand; to be required to offer him as a sacrifice, 
and that not by the short process of immolation 
only, but by slowly consuming his body as a burnt 
offering on an altar,—what a host of conflicting 
emotions must the order have raised! But Abra- 
ham heard, and obeyed without a murmur. get 
thee into the land of Moriah—i. e., the land in 
the vicinity of that mount at Jerusalem. [The 
name Moriah, which stands in this passage, np, 
and in 2 Chr. iii. 1, 7°0,.is a compound word, 


consisting of the Hophal part of nx, to see, and 


es 


m, the abbreviated form of nim, Jehovah; and it 


signifies ‘the shown of Jehovah’—i. e., the mani- 
festation or appearance of Jehovah.} It has been 
objected, indeed, by T'uch and others, that the read- 
ing of this passage in the present Hebrew Bible is 
spurious, since the combination of the appellative 
ehovah with Jewish proper names was a practice 
uvknown till an advanced period in Jewish his- 
tory; and that the original text, which.is pre- 
served in the Samaritan Pentateuch, had [719], 
the place of Siehem, where Abraham erected his 
first altar in Canaan. But the objection is ground- 
less, as there are various instances of the preva- 
lence of that usage in the pre-Mosaic period— 
Jochebed (Exod. vi. 20; Num. xxvi. 59), Abiah 
1 Chr. vil. 8), and Bithiah (1 Chr. iv. 18), have 
ab, or Jehovah, in them; and Delitzsch, Knobel, 
and Gesenius maintain that the name Moriah is 
compounded in the same manner. Besides, the 
reading in the text is unchallengeable, being ad 
ported by the most ancient and independent MS. 
authority ; whereas the testimony of the Samari- 
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3 And Abraham @rose up early in the morning, and saddled his ass, and | _B-© 7. 
took two of his young men with him, and Isaac his son, and clave the Peentne ee. 
wood for the burnt offering, and rose up, and went unto the nse v5 i md 

4 which God had told him. ‘Then on the third day Abraham lifted up his| Luke1s 26 

5 eyes, and saw the place afar off. And Abraham said unto his young| $3)% 76 
men, Abide ye here with the ass; and I and the lad will go yonder and} ‘49, 

6 worship, and come again to you. And Abraham took the wood of the | ¢ Isa. 63. ¢. 
burnt offering, and ‘laid 7¢ upon Isaac his son; and he took the fire in te ee 

7 his hand, and a knife; and they went both of them together. And Isaac} 7 ~ 
spake unto Abraham hi¢ father, and said, My father: and he said, * Here | Jobn10.17. 
am I, my son. And he said, Behold the fire and the wood ; but where és | , }frt.5 

8 the ?lamb for a burnt offeririg? And Abraham said, My son,/God will] ime. 
provide himself a lamb for a burnt offering: so they went both of them Si ee 


together. 


tans is open to suspicion, they having been natu- 
rally desirous to cluster around their temple on 
mount Gerizim all the sacred associations they 
could. The name Moriah in this verse must of 
course be considered, used proleptically, with ref- 
erence to the event of Jehovah’s appearance to 
Abraham, which rendered it famous. Wilton, 
indeed, maintains (in his ‘ Negeb,’ js 147) that it 
was already known by that name, trom the pres- 
ence of the mysterious Melchizedek, who, he sup- 
poses, might be the Son of God. But that is 
Fencifal This is the only Scripture passage in 
which the land of Moriah is mentioned. The 
Septuagint does not regard it as a Aas pame, 
translating it thy ynv thy viynAnv—the lofty land, 
and therefore ‘seen afar off’ (see on ch. xii. 6). 


3. Abraham rose up early, &c. That there 
might be no appearance of delay or reluctance on 
lis part, he made every preparation for the sacri- 
fice before setting out—the cleft wood, the knife, 
the ass that was to convey the materials, and the 
servants that were to take charge of them on the 
journey to Moriah. All that time he had the 
dreadful secret pent up in his own bosom; and as 
a place so distant, yet so distinctly specified, must 
have been chosen for some important reason, it is 
generally thought that ‘the place which God had 
told him of,” was the hill at Jerusalem on which 
the Great Sacrifice was afterwards offered. 4. on 
the third day Abraham lifted up hiseyes. Stanley, 
who follows the Samaritan version in reading Moreh 
here, and consequently considers that the place 
appointed for the sacrifice was mount Gerizim, 
describes Abraham and his escort as travelling 
from Beer-sheba along the Philistine plain; and 
then, on the morning of the third day, arriving on 
the plain of Sharon, ‘exactly where the massive 
height of Gerizim is visible ‘‘afar off,” whence 
half a day more would bring him to its summit.’ 
But it is not said that the journey occupied three 
days, or that he reached the spot at the end of 
three days; but on the third day—i.e., after the 
Lord had. Eypcmres or called to him—he saw the 
place afar off. As there is nothing said of a night 
vision, we are warranted to suppose that the com- 
mand was given late on an afternoon or evening; 
that having risen very early on the morning of the 
next or second day, to make his few simple prepara- 
tions, he set out on the journey, travelling the whole 
of that day, and that on the morning of the third 
he came in sight of the place of his destination. 
According to the Hebrew method of reckoning 
time, part of a day was counted as a whole (as in 
the parallel case of our Lord’s resurrection); and 
although A braham’s encampment is not mentioned, 
yet from his protracted residence in the land of 
the Philistines (ch. ry at Eltolad (see on ch. | 


xxi. 2), which was situated about twelve or fifteen 
miles south-west of Beer-sheba (‘ Negeb’), it is most 
probable that he started from that point. The 
journey, therefore, which is somewhat more than 
thirty Roman miles, might well, if he travelled 
the entire day at the usual slow rate in the East, 
be so far accomplished that on the morning of the 
third he would be near itsend. ‘‘ Afar off” does 
not necessarily indicate a remote distance ; on the 
contrary, the word [pn7p] is often used to express 
the idea of a comparatively small space (see on ch. 
xxi. 16); and the circumstances of the ease require 
it to bear a restricted sense here. “‘The moun- 
tains” are still round about Jerusalem, even as in 
days of yore; and hence there is but one point in 
all the surrounding country from which this be- 
girded district can be ‘‘seen afar off.” On the 
west, though a small portion of its loftiest eleva- 
tions can be seen at Dier Mar Elias, remote about 
three miles, yet it is not before reaching the crest 
dividing the valley of Hinnom from the plain of 
Rephaim, two or three hundred yards off, that any 
considerable portion can be seen, and even then 
no part of mount Moriah is in sight. But from 
the top of a high promontory, jutting into the 
deep valley of the Kedron, a few. miles south of 
the city, the hill upon which the temple was 
built can be plainly seen through the opening 
made among the mountains by the ancient brook ; 
and so narrow is the opening, that scarcely zey 
pee of the city is visible except this ridge. 

ad often thought, in looking down that valley, 
that it was from this very point, or from the sum- 
mit of a ridge still lower down, that the heart- 
stricken patriarch ‘lifted up his eyes on the third 
day of his journey, and saw the place afar off’ 
(Barclay, ‘City of the Great King’). 5. Abraham 
said unto his young men, Abide ye here with the 
ass. He did not inform his servants of the object 
of his journey, as he had not told his wife Sarah: 
for he must have apprehended that rt ddna og 
would be made by both. In the case of the latter, 
although arrived at the appointed scene of the 
offering, he was probably actuated by the addi- 
tional motive of preventing his conduct from being 
appealed to as a precedent for human sacrifices, 
and hence he carefully excluded the presence of 
his attendants, and selected a spot for his wor- 
ship where, amid a shady thicket, he would be 
screened from the view of all observers. 6-8. 
Abraham took the wood, &c. Leaving the ser- 
vants at the foot of the hill, the father and son 
ascended the height, the one bearing the knife 
and the fire—not brought, as some have con- 
jectured, all the way from his stated place of 
worship, on the ground that none but sacred fire 
was allowable on an altar, but kindled at the last 
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9 And they came to the place which God had told him of; and Abraham | _B ©1572 
built an altar there, and laid the wood in order, and %bound Isaac his | ? Ps 16.2. 


10 son, and laid him on the altar upon the wood. And Abraham “stretched 
11 forth his hand, and took the knife to slay his son. And the angel of the 
Lorp called unto him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham: and 
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12 he said, Here am I. And he said, ‘Lay not thine hand upon the lad, | ‘?5*™*™ 


stage of the journey, and, from the imperfect 
means of ignition, carried ina small brazier, as is 
commonly done in the East, sometimes for a whole 
day,—and the other bearing the wood for con- 
suming the sacrifice. But there was no victim; 
and to the question so naturally put by Isaac, 
Abraham contented himself with replying, “My 
son, God provide himself a lamb for a burnt 
offering.” It is likely that these words were 
spoken evasively—in ignorance of the issue; yet 
in unbounded confidence that his son, though sacri- 
ficed, would in some miraculous way be restored. 
The dignity of faith was never more beautifully 
exemplified than in the utterance of this calm and 
unconsciously prophetic assurance to his son. 
_ 9. Abraham built an altar. The description 
is minutely given, and the preparations were made 
under the full impression that the oblation would 
be enforced. Moreover, these would require so 
much active exertion on the part of Abraham that 
there must have been little time for speaking; and, 
besides, the dreadful secret pent up in his bosom 
would abe s indispose him for being communi- 
cative. But the deep silence must at length have 
been broken, a conversation ensued, and the 
Divine mandate made known. According to 
Josephus, Isaac was then twenty-seven years of 
age. He was certainly a full-grown man, and his 
voluntary consent was absolutely necessary. 
Compulsion, in the- circumstances, cannot be 
thought of, as it was plainly impossible that an 
aged father of one hundred and twenty-seven 
years could alone, without assistance, have com- 
pelled a young man of twenty-seven, in the full 
vigour of manhood, had he resisted; and, besides, 
the use of physical force was inconsistent with 
that calm, unruffled serenity of mind which is 
appropriate to a solemn act of religious devotion. 
ad not the patriarch been sustained by the full 
consciousness of acting in obedience to the will of 
od, the effort must have been too great for 
human endurance; and had not Isaac displayed a 
similar faith in submitting, this great trial could 
not have been gone through. 10. Abraham 
stretched forth his hand, and took the knife to 
slay his son. From first to last, he betrayed no 
symptom of vacillation, though there must have 
been a fearful conflict between affection and 
duty. The trial was. protracted almost to the 
last moment; and just as the life of the victim was 
on the wing, the trial was suddenly terminated. 
The surrender of Isaac was unreserved and com- 
plete; the sacrifice was virtually offered; the 
intention, the. ee to do it, was shown in all 
sincerity and fulness; and hence it is spoken of 
as actually made (Heb. xi. 17; Jas. ii. 21). 11. 
the angel of the Lord. ‘From the day that man 
fell, Christ took upon Himself the care of the 
Church in the exercise of all his offices. When 
we read what God did from time to time towards 
His Church and people, and how he revealed 
Himself to them, we are to understand it espe- 
cially .of the second person of the Trinity. When 
we read of God appearing after the fall in some 
visible or outward symbol of His presence, we are 
ordinarily, if not universally, to understand it of 
the Son’ (Edwards, ‘History of Redemption’). 
12, Lay not thine ie — the lad. It has 


been recently alleged (‘Essays and Reviews,’ 
Stanley's ‘Jewish Church’) that Abraham, from 
his long residence in Canaan, where the practice 
of immolating human victims obtained—as is re- 
lated by Diodorus Siculus, and by Philo, who says 
that the barbarians sacrificed their children, as 
the most ri ses gift—had caught the fierce 
spirit of the Syrian ritual; and having, by the 
delusive influence of surrounding manners, been 
stimulated to imitate the devotion of his neigh- 
bours by offering his son on the altar, God 
mercifully interposed to arrest and correct the 
mistaken act of his pious servant. This is a 
totally erroneous view of the transaction. There 
is no appearance of correcting an error—not a 
single element of rebuke to a blinded devotee 
discoverable in the angel's address to Abraham; 
but, on the contrary, a declaration made, in the 
most unqualified terms of commendation, that 
his conduct was pleasing and acceptable to God. 
In fact, the conduct of Abraham on this occasion 
had a far different origin than the dictates of a 
dark and malignant ee a It arose from a 
command of God, ha-Hlohim, the personal God, 
who for a long course of years had communicated 
with him, generally in a formal, once in a familiar 
manner; and after such a series of manifestations, 
addresses, and miracles, Abraham must have been 
able to distinguish the voice and manner of his 
Divine Leader as easily and clearly as a man the 
accents of his earthly friend. e could not, 
therefore, be mistaken as to the quarter from 
which the command was issued. The particular 
form of sacritice which was appointed as a test of 
his devotedness to the true God may have arisen 
from the usual offering of the heathen to their 
false gods; but its adoption was not the dictate 
of his ‘ mistaken intuition: it was required by a 
distinct order of God, who knew that the strength 
of Abraham’s faith was equal to the greatness of 
the trial ; and in whatever way it was made known 
to him, no sooner did he understand the full pur- 
port of the painful requisition, than he bowed in 
submissive obedience, without presuming to im- 
pugn the wisdom of the order, or to inquire how 
it was reconcilable with the perfections of the 
Divine Being. He believed that it was his duty 
to obey the Divine command; and _in the sense 
that God commanded Isaac to be offered, in that 
sense Abraham offered him, by a full and willing 
surrender. Had Abraham offered his son in sac- 
rifice at the suggestion of his own spiritual sense 
or moral reason, the act would have been a cold- 
blooded, an atrocious, and inhuman murder. But 
the character of the deed is entirely changed 
when regarded as the command of God. In that 
case it became a duty; and having been per- 
formed in obedience to that command, it met a 
high reward from the hands of God. Viewed in 
reference to God, the command admits of a full 
vindication, on the ground that He possesses a 
sovereign right to dispose of the lives of His crea- 
tures; and that, in regard to Isaac in particular, 
as He had given him to Abraham as a loan, in 
special circumstances, He was at liberty to recall 
it when He pleased. But he designed only to 

rove Abraham, in order that the extent of his 
Pith, love, and devotedness might be manifested 3 


Lsaac is exchanged 


God, seeing 
13 And Abraham 
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neither do thou any thing unto him: for now/I know that thou fearest 
thou hast not withheld thy son, : ; 
lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold behind him a 


Sor a ram. 
B. C. 1872. 


thine only son, from me. |/ ch. 26.5. 
Rom, 8. 82, 
Jas, 2, 22. 


ram caught in a thicket by his horns: and Abraham went and took | «1 Cor. 6.7, 


the ram, and offered him up for a burnt offering *in the stead of 


his son. 


8. 
4i.¢., The 
LORD will 


14 And Abraham called the name of that place *Jehovah-jireh: as it is| see, or, 


said ¢o this day, In the mount of the Lorp it shall be seen. 


provide. 


and not that he should offer Isaac in sacrifice. 
now I know that thou fearest God, seeing, &c. 
This is said in the anthropomorphic style. The 
omniscient was well acquainted with the 
sincerity of Abraham’s faith, as well as with the 
ardour and extent of his devoted love; for both 
these were the fruits of divine grace imparted to 
the patriarch. He foresaw also the issue of the 
trial, and knew His own purpose respecting the 
life of Isaac. The meaning of this clause, there- 
fore, is not that God had, by the events of this 

robation, obtained information regarding Abra- 
ames character that He did not previously pos- 
sess; but that these qualities had been made 
apparent, had been developed by outward acts. It 
was made knowa to Abraham himself, for his own 
comfort, and to the church in all subsequent ages, 
for an example. What an extraordinary measure 
of grace dwelt in him! What aheroic faith was that 
which could, at God’s command, unhesitatingly sur- 
render a son who, after the removal of Ishmael 
was his only son, the object of his fond parental 
affections, and on whose life all the promises of 
God, with his most cherished hopes, were centered. 
13, behold behind him a ram—[Hebrew, 708 5°8.] 


Gesenius says the meaning is not that Abraham 
saw the ram ‘behind himself,’ according to the 
usual view taken of the words, but in the distant 

art, the back groan of what lay before his eyes. 
The correctness of the text, however, has been 
questioned. The received reading is supported 
by the Vulgate, forty MSS., as well as by Onkelos 
and Saadias; while the Sanscrit, Septuagint, 
Syriac versions, and forty-two MSS. have [bx 
my] a certain ram (the numeral one being used 
here indefinitely, like the Greek tis, as it is also in 
1 Ki. xiii. 11; xix. 4; xxii. 9; especially Dan. viii. 
3, where the identical words of this passage occur. 
caught in a thicket by his horns—{Hebrew, 
y2p3.] Onkelos renders it, ‘in a tree.’ [The Septua- 

int, év dure VaPex, retaining the original word, as 

enoting a particular shinket Abraham ... took 
the ram, and offered him up for a burnt offer- 
ing. He offered it in sacrifice, regarding it asa 
substitute for his son, directly provided by God 
Himself fora burntoffering. Septuagint, els oAoxdp- 
mwotv. The burnt offering was the greatest of all 
sacrifices, and consisted in the immolation of a 
MALE victim, either a sheep or goat of a year old; 
a bullock of three years old sometimes; and, more 
rarely, a young pigeon or turtle dove. It was 
always placed entire on the Altar, and consumed 
in the fire. (See on Lev. i. 4.) 

14, Abraham called the name of that place 
Jehovah-jireh—i. ¢., the Lord sees, or the Lord 
provides (cf. v. §). as it is said [Hebrew, 1x, so 
that (ch. xiii. 16) itis said] In the mount of the Lord 
it shall be seen. Gescnius renders, ‘it is pro- 
vided.’ Itis justly objected, however, by Delitzsch 
that the Niphal of the verb does not bear the 
sense of providinu, but_of being seen, appearing. 
‘On the mount of the Lord He appears, or will 
appear’ [Septuagint, ev ue Kuptos Spy}, ‘The 

é 


name of the place, in its peculiar form, occurs in 
v. 2, and is assumed to be universally known. 
For this reason an explanatory paraphrase is sub- 


stituted for it [in THT MyNy, and in such a case, 


throughout Genesis, it is usual to give, not a strict 
etymological derivation, but only an allusion to 
the etymology. That God’s seeing here, where it 
is mentioned with a reference to v. 8, is only so 
far noticed as it is inseparably connected with His 
being seen, His a: ring, the following words 
prove: ‘As it is said to this day,” &c. The hope 
of the future appearing rests upon the certainty 
of the present appearing. On Moriah, the place of 
God’s appearing, He has appeared, and faith trusts 
he will manifest himself in the future. Thus the 

roverbial expression, ‘‘as it is said to this day,” 
ow is to be regarded as a prophetic anticipation 
of a future and moré glorious revelation of God 
upon the site (cf. Exod. xv. 17 ; 2 Chr. iii. 1; Heng- 
stenberg, ‘Pent.’ 1, p. 276-7, English edition}. The 
remembrance of Abraham’s offering up son 
was perpetuated both by the name of the place 
and by a proverbial saying, the name having been 
probably in use from the time of Abraham, and a 
sufficient interval having elapsed between that 
patriarch and Moses to justify the formula, ‘“‘as it 
is said to this day.” It has been supposed that 
the design of this extraordinary transaction was 
in consequence of a request of Abraham, not re- 
corded in the sacred history, but intimated byour 
Lord, ‘‘ Abraham rejoiced (rather, vehementl 
desired, earnestly longed) to see my day,” an 
alluded to in other passages (Luke x. 24), to show 
him bya symbolic action, instead of words, the office 
which the promised Saviour wastoperform. ‘Two 
great ends seem to be gained by this interpreta- 
tion—the one to free the command from a sup- 
posed violation of natural law, the other to sup- 
port the connection and dependence between the 
two revelations: for this interpretation makes 
the history of the command a direct prophecy 
of Christ, as_the Redeemer of the world’ 
(Warburton’s ‘Divine Legation,’ b. v., ch. 5). It 
has been objected to this view that it implies a 
clear revelation of Christ to Abraham much 
earlier than the progressive’development of revela- 
tion warrants. e, so far as relates toa direct 
revelation in words, but not by type or symbo- 
lical action; and that this transaction was pre- 
eminently typical, appears from the close analogy 
between the whole details and corresponding 
circumstances in the history of the Redeemer. 
The pre-intimation of the birth of Isaac to his 
mother (ch. xviii. 10), his miraculous conception 
(ch. xviii. 14), his name fixed by the angel previous to 
his birth (ch. xvii. 19), his pontingadted sacrifice, the 
selection of the mountain Moriah—not by chance 
or for convenience, but by Divine appointment— 
his being the sole victim, his carrying the wood, 
his being three days virtually doomed to die, and 
his resurrection {ev awupafBoXn] in a parable, or simi- 
litude conveyed either by words or actions—all 

refigured the leading events in the life of the 
‘Saviour, 


Abraham is 


15 
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And the angel of the Lorp called unto Abraham out of heaven the 


again blessed. 


B.C. 1872, 


16 second time, and said, ‘By myself have I sworn, saith the Lorp; for |# Ps. 105.0, 


because thou hast done this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine 
17 only son; that in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will 
multiply thy seed as the “stars of the heaven, and as the “sand which 
7g upon the sea ‘shore; and thy seed shall °possess the gate of his 
18 enemies; and ?in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ; 


“because thou hast obeyed my voice. 
19 


20 
21 Behold, ” Milcah,s 


15-16. the angel of the Lord called unto Abra- 
ham out of heaven the second time. If there 
could be any doubt as to the character and rank of 
this ‘angel of the Lord,” it must be removed by 
the solemn asseveration here used—swearing by 
Himself, there being none ter—and as the 
executor of the Covenant with the patriarch and 
his seed, giving full assurances of its accomplish- 
ment in the most magnificent results, because 
thou hast... not withheld thy son, thine only 
son. Isaac was virtually dead from the time that 
Abraham commenced his journey to Moriah ; 
and hence the apostle speaks of his having been 
offered (Heb. xi.17: ef. Jas. ii. 21). Abraham had 
not actually sacrificed his son; and if he had, there 
would have been nothing meritorious in the act it- 
self, but in the state of heart which disposed him to 
perform it, which was faith. Vv. 17, 18 contain a 
renewal of the promises formerly made to the patri- 
arch (chs. xii. 2, 3; xv. 5)—only the extraordinary 
multiplication of his posterity—which, in the latter 

assage, was shown by an appeal to the starry 

eavens, is here illustrated by a similitude bor- 
rowed from the grains of sand on thesea shore. 
But there are two important additions. The first 
is, that their greatness as a nation is spoken of, 
and represented metaphorically by their ‘‘possess- 
ing the gate of their enemies ;” and the second is, 
that “tin thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed ;” literally, shall bless themselves 
(cf. xxvi. 4). Instead of the Niphal form [12733], 
shall be blessed—i. e., through the medium of Hebrew 
instrumentality, the Hithpael conjugation is used 
here [27an7], they shall bless themselves, denot- 
ing that the nations shall desire to participate in 
the blessings of Abraham and his seed. In the 
earlier annunciation of the promises, Abraham 
was assured that he, individually, would be a 
source of blessing to the world (chs. xii, 3; xviii. 18). 
But in this passage the expression ‘‘in thee” is 
exchanged for the more expanded form [7713], ‘‘in 
thy seed”—a form in which the promise was re- 
announced successively to Isaac (ch. xxvi. 3), and to 
Jacob (ch. xxviii. 14), the patriarchs and their seed 
being viewed in unity. In the first clause of the 
latter verse referred to, ‘‘thy seed” denotes the 
natural descendants of Jacob: the term is in- 
definite in the sacred history, and the progres- 
sive character of revelation raises a difficulty in 
applying it to an individual at so early a stage of 
the promise. The apostle Paul, however, dis- 
tinetly interprets it in a personal sense (Gal. ili. 
16), and his inspired commentary suggests the idea, 
which is countenanced by the tenor of our Lord’s 
declaration (John viii. 56), that the patriarchs had 
been led, by some means, to cherish the expecta- 
tion of an individual Saviour. 18. because thou 
hast obeyed my voice—i. 2 ; executed my command, 


So Abraham returned unto his young men, and they rose up and went 
together to Beer-sheba; and Abraham dwelt at Beer-sheba. 

And it came to yas after these things, that it was told Abraham, saying, 

e hath also born children unto thy brother Nahor; *Huz 

22 his first-born, and Buz his brother, and Kemnel the father of Aram, and 


™ oh. 15. & 
* ch. 13, 16, 
5 lip. 
Pa, 2.8, 
° ch. 24. ¢0, 
Num, 24, 
17-19, 
Mic. 1. 9. 
P ch. 12, 3, 
ch. 18. 18, 
Gal. 3. 8, 9% 
16, 18, 
@ ver, 3, 10; 
” ch. 11. 29, 
* Job1. 1. 


Abraham’s acceptance with God is represented in 
the New Testament sometimes as the consequence 
of his faith, at other times as the reward of his 
obedience. There is no discrepancy in these state- 
ments. Abraham received the promises from God 
out of His free grace, and unconditionally. He 
believed them, and his faith was counted to him 
for righteousness, whilst he was yet an uncircum- 
cised man. His faith was manifested and proved 
by his unreserved obedience (Jas. ii. 21), and 
received the highest tokens of Divine approval. 
‘God first promises, and by his revelation awakens 
faith in the heart of Abraham; he then crowns 
with reward the works of this faith which is the 
result of His grace’ (Gerlach), This, then, is the 
Abrahamic covenant, which presents a two-fold 
aspect—the one tleshly (viz., the Hebrew nation) 
and the other spiritual. The grand features of 
this covenant are, first, its culminating point 
Christ ; secondly, its universality, embracing “all 
the nations of the earth;” aud, thirdly, its im- 
mutability, being confirmed by a peculiarly solemn 
oath, which was never repeated to the patriarchs, 
although frequent allusions were made to it (chs. 
Xxiv. 7; xxvi. 3, 4, 24; Exod. xiii. 5, 11; xxxiu. 1; 
Heb. vi. 13, 14). This sacritice browses Abraham 
into a new relation to his posterity, for it formed 
the inauguration of the dispensation of grace (Gal. 
iii. 8). The promised advent of Christ is insepar- 
ably associated by God himself with this great act 
of faith ; and Christiauity is the full development 
of the Abrahamic covenant, for all believers are 
the seed of Abraham. 

20-24. it was told Abraham. , . Milcah, she 
hath also born children unto. . . Nahor—or, 
more correctly, Nachor (Luke iii. 34). The words 
““she.. also” form a connecting link between this 
portion of the narrative and the genealogical chain 
that was broken (ch, xi. 29). It is resumed here in 
order to introduce the account of Isaac’s marriage, 
Nahor remained in Ur of the Chaldees, his native 
place, after the emigration of Terah, and other 
members of the family, to Haran. But he seems 
to have removed thither also at a later period 
chs, xxvii. 43; xxix. 5). Nahor, like Ishmael and 

acob, had twelve sons—eight by his wife, aad 
four by a concubine. ‘The names of Milcah’s chil- 
dren are specially recorded ; and it was only with 
this, the pure, legitimate, Aramzan branch of 
their family that the Hebrew patriarchs sance 
tioned intermarriages on the part of their sons, 
Huz—{Hebrew, yw, Uz.] His settlement probably 
lay on the eastern side of the Jordan, between 
Palestine and Mesopotamia (Job i. 1). Buz, Ag 
Elihu (Job xxxii 2) was one of his descendants, 
the tribe appears to have migrated south of the 
Euphrates, and to have settled in Arabia Petrzea 
Jer. xxv, 23). Kemuelthe father of Aram. Tho 

eptuagint [tov KauovijA, wutéou Séowr} ane 


The age and 


Gaham, and Thahash, and Maachah. 


AND Sarah was an hundred and seven and twenty years old; 
— were the years of the life of Sarah, And Sarah died in Kirjath-arba ; 
the same és Hebron in the land of Canaan: and Abraham came “to 


mourn for Sarah, and to weep for her. 


3 And Abraham stood up from before his dead, and spake unto the sons of 
4 Heth, saying, I am °a stranger and a sojourner with you: give me a 
possession of ‘a burying-place with you, that I may bury my dead out 


of my sight. 


5, And the children of Heth answered Abraham, saying unto him, Hear us, 
6 my lord: Thou art 1a mighty “prince among us: in the choice of our 
thy dead; none of us shall withhold from thee his} chi 
sepulchre, but that thou mayest bury thy dead. = 


sepulchres bury 


cestor of the Syrians. That, however, is a mis- 
take, as Aram occurs at a much earlier period (ch. 
x. 22, 23). Ewald, instead of Aram, substitutes 
Ram (Job xxxii. 2), which is a very feasible conjec- 
ture, a3 Elihu, the Buzite, belonged to “the kin- 
dred” of the Rammite tribe. Chesed—probably 
the progenitor of the nomad Chasdim, the plun- 
aerers of Job’s camels (Job i. 17), Bethuel—known 
only as the father of Laban and Rebekah (see on 
ch. xxiv. 50). The other sons of Nahor seem to 
have been obscure, and, with the single exception 
of Maachathi (Deut. iii 14; Josh. xii. 5: cf. 2 Sam. 
x. 6, 8; 1 Chr. x.; ix. 6), are not mentioned again 
in the sacred history. 

CHAP. XXIII. 1 2—Acre anp DraTH OF 
SARAH. 

1. Sarah was an hundred and seven and twenty 
years old, &c.—the only woman in Scripture whose 
age, death, and burial are mentioned, probably to 
do honour to the venerable mother of the Hebrew 
people. 2. Sarah died in Kirjath-arba—i.e., the 
city of Arba; an Anakite chief. A Rabbinical 
tradition, which Jerome embodied in his com- 
mentary, interprets the name Kirjath-arba as 
signifying ‘the city of the four’—viz., Adam, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who are alleged to be 
buried in its neighbourhood. But none of the 
fathers who preceded Jerome have mentioned this 
legend ; and it is superfluous to add that it has no 
Scriptural foundation. the same is Hebron in 
the land of Canaan. Hebron is generally re- 

arded as a name of later origin, bestowed upon 
it after the conquest of Canaan by Caleb, who 
received that town and the neighbouring grounds 
as his allotted portion. But this, though a com- 
mon, is an erroneous cpiniens; and satisfactory 
evidence will be produced afterwards (see on Josh. 
xiv. 15; Judg. i. 10) to prove that Kirjath-arba 
became the designation of the place after tlie time 
of the patriarchs, when, upon the expulsion of the 
Hittites, it fell into the possession of the Anakim, 
and that the Hebrews, who, on their entrance 
into the promised land, called it Hebron, only 
restored its original name—i.e, the Place of 
Alliance, founded on circumstances in the history 
of their great ancestor (ch. xiv. 13). Hebron was 
one of the most ancient cities in the world (Num. 
xiii, 22. Robinson says that it stood in ‘the vale 
of Hebroh,’ on the identical spot occupied by the 
modern town (El Khulil). But others, who have 
more leisurely and carefully reconnoitred the 
ground, conclude, from the traces of ruins still 
visible amongst the vineyards on the brow of the 
adjoining hill, Jebel Beilin, that the site of the 
ancient city must be es a for ‘farther to the 
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23 Chesed, and Hazo, and Pildash, and Jidlaph, and Bethuel. And tBethuel 
Gobet Rebekah: these eight Milcah did bear to Nahor, Abraham's brother. 
24 And his concubine, whose name was Reumah, she bare also Tebah, and 


death of Sarah. 


" B. C. 1872. 
¢ ch. 24. 16, 
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these 


24. 35. 


north, if not on the hill at the western side of the 
wady (‘Tent and Khan’), It was not, however, 
in the town, but in the neighbouring grove at 
Mamre (ch. xiii. 18), that Abraham’s encampment 
was pitched. The clause ‘‘in the land of Canaan” 
is added, to show that Sarah died and was buried 
in the land of promise. Abraham came to mourn 
for Sarah, &c. As Sarah had reached so advanced 
an age, and must have long been exhibiting signs 
of gradual decay, it cannot be supposed that, at 
such a time, Abraham would remain with his 
flocks in the distant pasture lands around Beer- 
sheba, and leave his venerable partner alone at 
Hebron. We must assume that lie had removed 
with his whole establishment some time before, to 
his favourite camping ground at Mamre. He 
came from his own tent to take his station at the 
door of Sarah’s (Num. xix. 14). The corpse being 
laid near the open door, the mourners sat before 
it. The ‘mourning’ describes his conformity to 
the customary usage of sitting on the ground fora 
time (Isa. xlvii. 1); while the ‘ weeping’ indicates 
the natural outburst of his sorrow, accompanied. 
by his attendants with the vehement outcries, the 
beating of the breasts, aud other violent gesticula- 
tions, which Orientals use in expressing grief. The 
two words, ‘‘ mourn” and ‘‘ weep for her,” may be 
considered as indicating the natural sorrow for 
the loss of a wife, and the funeral usages in 
honour of the dead. 

3-18.—PURCHASE OF A BURYING-PLACE. 3. 
Abraham stood up, &c. Eastern people are 
always provided with family burying-places; even 
nomadic shepherds have their ancestral sepul- 
chres; but Abraham’s life of faith—his pilgrim 
state—had prevented him acquiring even so small 
a possession (A. 7, 5), spake unto the sons of 
Heth. No mention is made of Mamre, whence 
some have concluded that he and the other 
Amorites had been dispossessed, and that a 
Hittite tribe was now master of Hebron; while 
others suppose that the Amorite chiefs, as their 
name indicates, frequented the mountainous neigh- 
bourhood ; while ‘‘the sons of Heth,” elsewhere 
called “the children of the land,” resided in towns 
and villages. This may account for a nomadic 
shepherd, like Abraham, having little acquaint- 
ance with the prineipal resident weeprision or 
perhaps local ruler (v. 10), in Hebron, espeaking 
their kind offices to aid him in obtaining posses- 
sion of a cave that belonged to Epbron, a wealthy 
neighbour. 

6. Thou art a mighty prince—lit., a prince of 
God. none of us shall withhold from thee his 
sepulchre. The Septuagint renders it, ‘none of 


The purchase 


8 even to the children of 


burying-place amongst you. 
10 
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7 And Abraham stood up, and “bowed himself to the people of the land, 
é 1 eth. And he communed with them, saying, If 
it be your mind that I should bury my dead out of my sight, hear me, 
9 and entreat for me to Ephron the son of Zohar, that he may give me the 
cave of Machpelah, which he hath, which zs in the end of his field; for 
?as much money as it is worth he shall give it me for a possession of a 


And Ephron dwelt among the children of Heth. And Ephron the 
Hittite answered Abraham in the ?audience of the children of 
11 of all that went in at/the gate of his city, saying, ’Nay, my lord, hear 
me: the field give I thee, and the cave that ¢s therein, I give it thee; in 
the presence of the sons of my people give I it thee: bury thy dead. 

And Abraham bowed down himself before the people of the land. 
13 And he spake unto Ephron in the audience of the people of the land, 
saying, But if thou wilt give it, I pray thee, hear me: “J will give thee 
money for the field; take ¢ of me, and I will bury my dead there. 

And Ephron answered Abraham, saying unto him, My lord, hearken 
15 unto me: the land ¢s eorth four hundred ‘shekels of silver; what zs that 
betwixt me and thee? bury therefore thy dead. 

And Abraham hearkened unto Ephron; and Abraham / weighed to 


of Machpelah, : 
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Ephron the silver, which he had named in the audience of the sons of |’ ‘;, 


Heth, four hundred shekels of silver, ourrent money with the merchant. 
17 And *the field of Ephron, which was in Machpelah, which was before 
Mamre, the field, and the cave which wus therein, and all the trees that 
were in the field, that ere in all the borders round about. were made 
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us shall prevent you burying your dead in his 
sepulchre.’ But this gives a totally different 
meaning. It implies a permission to use; whereas 
our version expresses a free offer of possession. 

9, Machpelah—signifies double. |The Hebrew 
text has mb2207; the Septuagint, to omndatov To 
dimou, the double cave.] It was probably a cave 
hewn out of the solid rock, and divided into two. 
parts, as was usual iv the sepulchres of the rich. 
which is in the end of his field. In patriarchal 
times the pastures on the mountains, and through- 
out the country at large, were an open common, 
occupied by a number of independent tribes; while 
the sina in the neighbourhood of towns, being 
cultivated, were divided into small portions, or 
separate fields, which became the exclusive pos- 
session of certain proprietors. Though fences, such 
as are xaised in this country, are entirely unknown 
in the East, the extent of the separate fields was 
well detined ; and, in the absence of any natural 
boundaries, some large stone, or heap of. stones, 
served as a landmark to determine the limits of 
each owner's ceili (see Deut, xix. 14; xxvil. 
17; Job xxiv. 2; Prov. xxii. 28). 

10. Ephron dwelt —lit., was ‘ sitting’ among the 
children of Heth in the gate of the city, where 
social intercourse was enjoyed, and all business was 
transacted. But though a chief man among them, 
he was probably unknown to Abraham. 11. 
Ephron answered, Nay, my lord, &c. Here is a 
great show of generosity, but it was only a show— 
a characteristically Oriental scene; for while 
Abraham wanted only the cave, he gon “the 
tield and the cave;” and though he offered them 
both as free gifts, he of course expected some 
costly presents in return, with which he would 
not have been easily satisfied, The patriarch 
knowing this, wished to make a purchase, and 
asked the terms. 

15, the land is worth four hundred shekels, &c. 
~asif Ephron had ag Since you wish ta know 


the value af the property, it is so and so; but that 
is a trifle which you may pay or not, as it suite 
you, He spoke jn the common forms of Arah 
civility, and this indifference was mere affectation. 
what is that betwixt me andthee? As the atti- 
tudes of respect which the usages of social life in 
the East require were carefully observed on this 
occasion, we should expect to tind similar polite- 
ness jn the tone of the language; and yet Ephron, 
while addressing Abrahatn, who was his equal, it 
not his superior, puts himself first. However 
contrary to our notions of good breeding, this ia 
the customary practice in the East (ct. 1 Sam, 
xxiv. 12), 

16. Abraham weighed . , , the silver. The 
term shekel—the original word retained by our 
translators, and signifying weight—is used to 
denote not a coin, but a determinate piece of 
silver, bearing a stamp indicating its fineness and 
quantity, probably made upon toy the Phenician 
merchants. Silver was, in very ancient times, 
employed as movey in preference to gold—of’ the 
use of which in pecuniary negotiations Scripture 
furnishes no instance before the reign of David 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 24; 1 Chr. xxi, 25). The price, 
amounting to fifty pounds, which, notwithstanding 
the professedly proffered generosity of Ephron, was 
probably an exorbitant sum—far above the real 
value of the property—was paid in presence of the 
assembled witnesses; and'it was weighed. The 

ractice of weighing money, which is often ia 
umps or rings stamped each with their weight 
is still common in many parts of the East; an 
every merchant at the gates or the bazaar has his 
scales at his girdle, The Hittites, being of Pheni- 
cian origin, were acquainted with the usages of 
trade; and hence we find that, while at a time 
long subsequent to this—in the days of Jacob— 
barter was the simple method of exchange prac- 
tised in Mesopotamia, in Canaan the natives made 
vayments in money ‘current with the merchant.’ 
We. The field of Ephron wag made sure unto 


Abraham sweareth 


19 


20 Canaan. 


2 had °blessed Abraham in all things. 


take a wife unto my son Isaac. 


GENESIS XXIV. 


18 sure unto Abraham for a possession in the presence of the children of 
Heth, before all that went in at the gate of his city. _ 

Aud after this, ‘Abraham buricd Sarah his wife in the cave of the 
field of Machpelah before Mamre: the same ts Hebron in the land of 
And the field, and the cave that zs therein, were “made sure 

unto Abraham for a possession of a burying-place by the sons of Heth. 
24 AND Abraham “was old, and ‘well stricken in age: and the Lorp 
And Abraham said ‘unto his eldest 
servant of his house, that “ruled over all that he had, ‘Put, I pray thee, 
3 thy hand under my thigh: and I will make thee swear by the Lorp, the 

God of heaven, and the God of the earth, that thou ‘shalt not take a 

wife unto my son of the daughters of the Canaanites, among whom I 
4 dwell: but thou shalt go %unto my country, and to my kindred, and 


his servant, 


B. O, 1869, 
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Abraham for a possession. This is the earliest 
instance of a transference of property on record. 
There was no attorney, no 1 ste at no seal or 
signature attached to a deed, no register house in 
which to deposit it amongst the municipal archives 
of Hebron. It was entirely an oral transaction ; 
yet the act of conveyancing was marked by a par- 
ticularity of details and specitications--field, cave, 
ilexes, “‘in all the borders round about,”—as 
minute as could be done in a modern legal docu- 
ment; and, being completed in the presence of 
known witnesses—probably the elders and mazgis- 
trates—was considered, accordivg to the notions 
and customs of patriarchal times, as binding as 
the strictest forms of written law could have made 
it. On the part of Abraham, however, this was 
not simply a commercial transaction: 1t was an 
act of faith, performed in steadfast regard to the 
promise. It was an earnest of the future posses- 
sion of the land by his posterity, which, in conse- 
quence of the public compact with the children of 
eth, became uviversally known. 

19, Abraham buried Sarah. Thus he got pos- 
session of Machpelah, and deposited the remains 
of his lamented partner iv a family vault, which 
was the only spot of ground he owned. It is said 
that the cave of Machpelah was ‘at the end of the 
tield’—hefore, 7. e., over against, Mamre, the same 
as Hebron; and all writers, from Josephus down- 
wards, who have described this interesting sepul- 
chre, represent the spot as at, or in Hebron, not 
wear it (see list of them in Robinson's ‘ Biblical 

Yesearches,’ vol. ii., pp. 435-9). It is now covered 
by a colossal structure, in the form of a parallelo- 
tram, called the Harm, erected by Jewish hands, 
ong before the destruction of the nation—as early, 
according to some, as the time of the monarchy 
under Solomon or David; and others even go so 
far as to maintain that the huge compact stones in 
the quadrangle may be remanent portions of the 
monuments which, according to Josephus, Abra- 

am himself reared. Thus the Jewish, Christian 
and Mohammedan possessors of the laud have all 
uuited in pera identity of the sacred 
tomb, which, there is every reason to believe, is at 
present concealed by the superincumbent editice 
of the Haram, but the interior of which, with its 
venerable relics, it may be confidently expected, 
will be efe long opened for the inspection of the 
Christian world, (see further on ch, |. 13.) 

CHAP. XXIV. 1-9.—A MarrraGE ComMISsION. 
1. And Abraham was old and well stricken, &c. His 
anxiety to see his son married was natural to his 
position as a pastoral chief, interested in preserv- 
ing the honour of his tribe, and still more as a 
patriarch who had regard to the Divine promise of 
&@ numerous posterity. ’ ag the Lord had blessed 


Abraham in all things. The promised blessing 
having been amply realized in the vast increase of 
his worldly prosperity, Abraham was desirous of 
providing in the most proper way for transmitting 
1t to a line of descendants faithful to the service 
of the true God. 3. thou shalt not take a wife, 
&c, Among the pastoral tribes the matrimonial 
arrangements are made by the parents, and a 
outh must marry, not among strangers, but in 
Ts own tribe—custom giving him a claim, which 
is seldom or never resisted, to the hand of his first 
cousin. But Abraham had a far higher motive— 
a fear lest, if his son married into a Canaanitish 
family, he might be gradually led away from the 
true God; and hence, as that people were gross 
idolaters, he was desirous that a matrimonial 
negotiation should be opened with his Mesopota- 
mian relatives, who, amidst some corruptions, still 
retained the knowledge and worship of God. said 
unto his eldest servant. Abraham, being too old, 
and, as the heir of the promise not being at liberty, 
to make even a temporary visit to his native land, 
was obliged to entrust this delicate mission to 
**his eldest servant of his house,” whom, although 
putting entire confidence in him, he on this occa- 
sion bound by solemn oath. A pastoral chief in 
the poor: day would take the same plan, if he 
could not go himself—that of sending a confidential 
servant, with or without his son, in search of a 
wife; aud the servant has power to settle the 
affair, and bring home the bride. It is commonly 
supposed that this person was the steward, over- 
seer, major-domo, of the house and all the ser- 
vants of the establishment; but such a confiden- 
tial officer is designated in this book by a different 
phraseology (see chs. xv. 2; xliii. 16; xliv. 1). The 
nature of the mission on which he was to be em- 
ployed requiring both Smperence and judgment, 
it is probable that the words are used here in their 
literal sense, to devote superiority in age. Had 
Eliezer been the servant, his name would doubtless 
have been mentioned; and as sixty years had 
elapsed since Abraham received the Divine promise 
of offspring (ch. xv. 4), and Isaac was now fort 
years old (ch. xxv. 20), it may well be presum 
that Eliezer, if he had ever mneerteinen, hopes of 
the inheritance, musthave so completely dis- 
missed them as to justify his employment on the 
delicate negotiation of Isaac’s marriage. But 
reasons were assigned for thinking that Eliezer was 
not a servant in Abraham’s house (see on ch. xv. 2). 
Put... thy hand under my thigh. This form of 
oath, which was peculiar to the patriarchs (cf. 
xlvii. 29), referred to the solemn covenant of cir- 
cumcision by which the Hebrews were separated 
from all other Veoeee to the service and fellow- 
ship of the one living and true God ; it recognized 


The servant 
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also their national hope of abundant fruitfulness 
(cf. xlvi. 26), and that, throngh Abraham’s seed, 
all kindreds of the earth should be blessed. The 
asseveration was to be by ‘‘ Jehovah, the God of 
heaven and the God of the earth ;”—the reason 
being, that the embassy on which the servant was 
about to be despatched was not a common matri- 
monial negotiation, but one which had an impor- 
tant prospective reference to the kingdom of God. 
7, The Lord God of heaven... shall send his 
angel before thee. This was said in .nswer to 
the natural enquiries of the servant what course 
he should follow in the eventuality of certain 
specitied contingencies. Abraham had received no 
revelation respecting this mission; but he justly 
concluded, from his past experience, that the 
covenant God whom he had faithfully served, and 
who had given him so many tokens of His approval 
and blessing, would pave the way for the success- 
ful accomplishment of this embassy, which was 
lanned for the furthering of the interests of His 
iugdom. He had seen angels as well as heard 
their voice; but he knew that, also unseen and 
unheard, they were employed in ministering to the 
servants of God (cf. Heb. i. 14); and the sequel 
fully justified the confidence he expressed. 
10-G5.—THe JouRNEY. 10, the servant took 
ten camels, &c. So great an le was to give 
the embassy an appearance worthy of the rank 
and wealth of Abraham ; to carry provisions; to 
bear the marriage presents, which, as usual, would 
be distributed over' several beasts ; besides one or 
two spare camels in case of emergency. went to 
Mesopotamia, &c. [Hebrew, 0:77) 07x], (a Semitic 
word in a plural form; the Naharaina of the Egyp- 
tian monuments, the Mesopotamia of the classics, 
the Jezirah, or island of the Arabs)—the highlands 
of the two rivers, the designation of the mountain- 
ous country whence the Euphrates and Tigris issue 
into the plain (see the term in the Hebrew text, 
Deut. xxiii. 5; Judg. iii. 8; 1 Cbr. xix. 6), Aram 
(Syria) being a very extensive region, this descrip- 
tive word [p'77)] is added to define what district 
was referred to; and with a view to still greater 
precision ‘‘the vity of Nahor,” i.e., Haran, is 
annexed to indicate the spevitic locality to which 
the servant was to die his course. Dr. Beke 
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5 And the servant said unto him, Peradventure the woman will not be 
willing to follow me unto this land: must I needs 
, be ri —- from ae at camest ? 
nd Abraham said unto him, *Béware thou that thou bring not m 
7 son thither again. The Lorp God of heaven, which ‘took me frOih ‘iy 
father’s house, and from the land of my kindred, and which spake unto 
me, and that sware unto me, saying, Unto thy sced will I give this land; 
he shall send ‘his angel before thee, and thou shalt take a wife unto my| = 
8 son from thence. And if the woman will not be willing to follow thee, 
then thou shalt ‘be clear from this my oath: only bring not my son 
9 thither again. And the servant put his hand under the thigh of Abra- 
ham his master, and sware to him concerning that matter. 
10 And the servant took ten camels of the camels of his master, and 
departed; *for all the goods of his master were in his hand: and he 
11 arose, and went to Mesopotamia, unto the “city of Nahor. And hemade 
his camels to kneel down without the city by a well of water at the time 
of the evening, even the time *that women “go out to draw water. 

And he said, °O Lorp God of my master Abraham, ”I pray thee, send 
me good speed this day, and show kindness unto my master Abraham. 
13 Behold, I stand here by the well of water; and the daughters of the 
14 men of the city come out to draw water: and let it come to pass, that 


blesseth God. 


B. C, 1867, 
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(‘Notes of an Excursion to Haran’), followed by 
Cyril Graham (‘Cambridge Essays,’ 1858), places 
Haran not in Mesopotamia, but in the neighbour- 
hood of Damascus, his opinion being that ‘tho 
country of the two rivers’ is that which was 
watered by the Pharphar and Abana—the fertilo 
region known in later times as the Ager Damasce- 
nugs—the Padan-Aram of Scripture—and that 
Haran, or Charran, is identical with the modern 
village, Harrén-el-awamid, or ‘Haran of the 
Columns,’ situated about fourteen miles east of 
Damascus, on the western border of the lake into 
which the Barada and Awaj pour their waters 
(see on'ch. xi. 13). A well also was discovered 
in a farm court-yard at Haran of the Columns 
(Mrs. Beke’s ‘Narrative of a Second Journey’). 
But this hypothesis of a Syrian Haran is sup- 

orted neither by legend nor tradition, whereas 

oth are in favour of the Mesopotamian Haran. 
11. he made his camels to kneel down without 
the city by a well, &c. <A stranger in those 
regions, who wishes to obtain information, stations 
himself at one of the wells in the neighbour- 
hood of a town, and he is sure to learn all the 
news of the place from the women who frequent 
them every morning and evening. Eliezer fol- 
lowed this course, and, letting his camels rest, he 
waited till the evening time of water-drawing. 
There is a well to the south-west of Haran (with- 
out the town), in Mesopotamia, This was the 
direction in which Abraham’s servant would have 
come from Canaan. Of all the wells this alone is 
sweet and good. The well has a square stove at 
the top for its cover, witb a circular hole to draw 
water, a flight of steps down to it, and near it 
stand numerous stone troughs, some higher, some 
lower, for different descriptions of animals to 
drink out of’ (Walpole’s * Ansayric,’ vol. i., p. 316, 
also Niebuhr’s ‘Travels’). Throughout the East, 
camels always kneel down near a well; and one 
sees the women — Arab | ae ee out with 
pitchers upon their shoulders, and, taking them 
down with their right hand to receive them on 
their left, hasten to draw water. 

12, And he said, O Lord God of my master... 
send me good speed--lit., ‘let occur to me,’ 
or ‘let come before my face this day,’ what I 
seek (Gesenius) ‘I can in imagination bear ap 


He meets GENESIS XXIV. with Rebekah. 
the damsel to whom I shall say, Let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, |_®© 1" 
that I may drink; and she shall say, Drink, and I will give thy camels ars Ss 
drink also: let the same be she “that thou hast appointed for thy servant| “;,° © 
Isaac; and ’thereby shall I know that thou hast showed kindness unto 1 Sam. 6.7 
my master. ; Gs age 

15 And it came to pass, *before he had done speaking, that, behold,| 4,” ” 
Rebekah came out, who was born to Bethuel, son of ‘ Milcah, the wife of | Isa. 65. 24. 

16 Nahor, Abraham’s brother, with her pitcher upon her shoulder. And Pate 9. 21 
the damsel was “very ‘fair to look upon, a virgin, neither had any man | ¢ oy 4), 90, 
known her: and she went down to the well, and filled her pitcher, and | « ch. 26.7. 

17 came up. And the servant ran to meet her, and said, *Let me, I pray | * norte! 

18 thee, drink a little water of thy pitcher. And she said, “Drink, my] fence. 
lord: and she hasted, and let down her pitcher upon her hand, and gave | * John 4.1. 

19 him drink. And when she had done giving him drink, she said, | will ae 4 

20 draw water for thy camels also, until they have done drinking. And she} zquxeo 19, 
hasted, and emptied her pitcher into the trough, and ran again unto the| a. 

21 well to draw water, and drew for all his camels. And the man *wonder- | ° , ae 
ing at her held his peace, to wit whether the Lorp had made his journey | sorenead. 
prosperous or not. ¥ Ex, 32. 2,3. 

22 °~=And it came to pass, as the camels had done drinking, that the man| 45% % ™% 
took a golden ‘earring “of half a shekel weight, and two bracelets for her| Pet. 3.2, 

23 hands of ten shekels weight of gold; and said, Whose daughter art thou ?| * ch.1s. 43. 
tell me, I pray thee: is there room zm thy father’s house for us to lodge | 4uds- 3% 

24 in? And she said unto him, I am the daughter of Bethuel the son of aw - 

25 Milcah, which she bare unto Nahor. She said moreover unto him, *We| 1Pet. 4.9. 

26 have both straw and provender enough, and room to lodgein. And the | * ad 

27 man “bowed down his head, and worshipped the Lorp. And he said,| ~~ *™ 


Arab slave exclaim, “Ya Allah!” &c. (‘‘O God!”), 
which they always do after they have made their 
camels rest, and make vows and prayers for the 
success of the undertaking in which they are en- 
gaged’ ( Wolf's ‘Missionary Researches’). Abra- 
bam’s servant followed the customary practice ; 
but he appears worthy of the master he served ; 
for he resolves to follow the leading of Providence ; 
and while he shows good sense in the tokens he 
fixes upon for ascertaining the temper and _char- 
acter sPehe future bride, never doubts but that in 
such a case God will direct him, 

15-21. before he had done speaking —as he 
anticipated, a young woman, unveiled as in pas- 
toral regions, appeared with her pitcher on her 
shoulder. Her comely appearance, her affable 
manners, her obliging courtesy in going down 
the steps to fetch water not only to him, but 
to pour it into the trough for his camels, 
afforded him the most agreeable surprise. She 
was the very person his imagination had _pic- 
tured, and he proceeded to’ reward her civility. 
Rebekah (cord with a noose)—a name not un- 
aptly given to a maiden who ensnares by her 
beauty (Gesentus). She was the only daughter 
of a shepherd prince, and yet was in the habit, 
as appears, of going to a considerable distance 
to draw water; and from the readiness with 
which she let down the pitcher, and gave 
drivk to the servant, and afterwards drew for all 
his camels, it is evident that she had ene been 
accustomed to this employment. Such duties, 
although simple and humble in their character, 
were not in ancient times, nor to this day in the 
pastoral districts of the East, regarded as degrad- 
ing (cf. ch. xxix. 9; Exod. ii. 16, 17). The pitcher, 
as may be seen from the Ninevite excavations, was 
exactly of theshape still in use. Kebekah was the 
grand-daughter of per te brother Nahor ; and 


that fact has been ingeniously used as furnishing a 
strong, though minute, mark of truth in this his- 
tory—the youth and relative position of the future 
wife of Isaac being a ‘ singular confirmation that he 
was the child of his parents’ old age, the miracul- 
ous offspring of a sterile bed’ (Blunt's ‘ Undesigned 
Coincidences’). 

22. the mantook a golden earring, &c.—[Hebrew, 
Du, nose-jewel. The Septuagint has erroneously 
evetta xovod, golden earrings ; the proper Greek 
correspondent to the Hebrew term is émigpinov.] 
This ring, set with jewels, was not for the ear, but 
for the nose (v. 47) (nex-by], upon her nostril (cf. 
Isa. iii. 21; Ezek. xvi. 12)—a large ring on the wing 
of the left nostril, sometimes pierced through the 
cartilage in the central division of the nose, and 
falling down quite over the mouth (cf. Prov. xi. 

The one given-to Rebekah was ‘‘half a 
shekel weight,” a bekah (Exod. xxxviii. 26)—i.e., it 
weighed 68 Parisian grains. Nose-jewels are still 
worn in thousands, both in Syria and Ezypt, but 
not now among the respectable classes of society. 
and two bracelets forher hands—the armlets, such 
as young women in Syria and Arabia still appéar 
daily at wells decked in. They are worn from the 
elbow to the wrist, commonly made of silver, cop- 
per, mother-of-pearl, brass, or horn. But those 
given to Rebekah were of gold, of ten. shekels 
weight = 2,680 Parisian grains (Bockh). 23. And 
said, Whose daughter artthou? Aftertelling her 
name aud family, the kind-hearted damsel has- 
tened home to give notice of a stranger’s arrival. 
26, 27, the man bowed down his head, and wor- 
shipped the Lord. The pious character of Abra- 
ham’s messenger is strikingly manifested by the 
record of these momentary ejaculations. His 
way-had prospered beyond his most ardent expec- 
tations, and every circumstance which transpired 
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by Laban. 


Blessed be the Lorp God_ of my master Abraham, who hath not left | 3-0-3. 
destitute my master of ‘his mercy and his truth: I being in the way, | ° Ex.18.10. 


“the Lorp led me to the house of my master’s brethren. 


And the damsel ran, and told them of h ther’s | these thi 
29 And Rebekah had a brother, and his He ay nner Toad ren 


28 


30 out unto the man, unto the well. 


83 and the men’s feet that were with him. 


him to eat: but he said, *I will not eat, until I have told mine errand. 


And he said, Speak on. 
34, 


36 servants, and camels, and asses. 


39 and take a wife unto my son. 
40 the woman will not follow me. 


42 oath. 
43 master Abraham, if now thou do 
I stand by the well of water; an 


& 


1 And it came to pass, when he saw the 
earring, and bracelets upon his sister’s hands, and when he heard the 
words of Rebekah his sister, saying, Thus spake the man unto me, that 
he came unto the man; apd, behold, he stood by the camels at the well. 

81 And he said, Come in,“ thou blessed of the Lorp; wherefore standest 
thou without? for I have prepared the house, and room for the camels. 

32 And the man came into the house: and he ungirded his camels, and 
*gave straw and provender for the camels, and water to wash his feet, 


And he said, I am Abraham’s servant. 
35 my master greatly; and he is become great: and he hath given him 
/ flocks, and herds, and silver, and gold, and men-servants, and maid- 
And Sarah my master’s wife ‘bare a 
son to my master when she was old: and ‘unto him hath he given all 

37 that he hath. And my master “made me swear, saying, Thou shalt not 
take a wife to my son of the daughters of the Canaanites, in whose land 

38 I dwell: but thou shalt go unto my father’s house, and to my kindred, 
And I said unto my master, Peradventure 
And “he said unto me, The Lorn, before 
whom °I walk, will send his ?angel with thee, and prosper thy way; and 
thou shalt take a wife for my son of my kindred, and of my father’s 

41 house: ‘then shalt thou be clear from ¢h¢s my oath, when thou comest to 
my kindred; and if they give n»t thee one, thou shalt be clear from my 
And I came this day unto the well, and said, "0 Lorp God of my 
rosper my way which I go: ‘behold, 
it shall come to pass, that when the 
virgin cometh forth to draw water, and I say to her, Give me, I pray 
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‘Laban: and Laban ran 


And there was set meat before 


And the Lorp hath ‘blessed 


testified to the presence of an unseen but con- 
stantly directing power. Blessed be the Lord... 
who hath not left destitute my master of his 
mercy and his truth—i.e., manifested his mercy 
in showering upon Abraham an abundance of 
temporal prosperity, and His truth in the faithful 
accomplishment to him of the Divine promises, 
28. and told them of her mother’s house—in 
the female apartments. This family were in an ad- 
vanced stage of pores life, dwelling in a settléd 
place and a fixed habitation. 29-31. Rebekah had 
a brother... Labanran out. From what we know 
of his character, there is reason to believe that the 
sight of the dazzling presents increased both 
his haste and his invitation. Come in, thou 
blessed of the Lord, This, of course, was not 
Laban’s customary style of speaking, for the name 
Jehovah was as yet contined to Abraham and his 
household. But whatever degree of knowledge 
Laban possessed of God, and that knowledge was 
probably debased by many corruptions, yet it is 
easy to conceive that he might borrow this lan- 
uage from Abraham's servant, whose words Re- 
ekah, doubtless, had Sin hay rehearsed to her 
relatives in the house. 32, the man came into 
the house. Whata beautiful picture of piety, fidel- 
ity, and disinterestedness in a servant! He 
declined ali attention to his own comforts till he 
had told bis name and his errand. water to wash 
his feet, &c. Tar water for the feet, and 


sometimes even washing them, is to this day a 
part of Oriental hospitality and kindness, It is 
necessary in the East, whether the traveller is 
furnished with shoes or sandals, or goes bare- 
foot. To bathe the feet in cold water is one of the 
most grateful refreshments, after the dust of the 
desert and the scorching heat of the Syrian sun. 
33. there was set meat before him, &c, It seems 
from time immemorial to have been customary 
amongst men to feast together on the ratification of 
a compact or covenant ; and it is well known that 
in the East, where primitive customs are stereo- 
typed, that a bond of friendship is established 
between persons who have eaten together. If, 
therefore, the repast was simply a refreshment 
for the weary travellers, the refusal of Abralam’s 
messenger to partake of it till his business was 
transacted, evinces his conscientious devotedness 
to his master’s service. But if he were looking to 
the symbolical import of eating in the house of a 
host, he judged rightly in deeming it premature 
until the friendship had been cemented. 

35. the Lord hath blessed my master greatly. 
‘ How perplexed,’ says Kennicolt, ‘is this sentence, 
from the confusion of the nominative He.’ Butthe 
original is clear of this strange mixture, and tlows 
smoothly on in a beautiful uniformity of person. 
‘And the Lord hath blessed my master exceed- 
ingly; and He hath made him great; and hath 
given him flocks, and herds,’ &c, 


Rebekah is GENESIS XXIV. sent away. 
thee, a little water of thy pitcher to drink; and she say to me, “Both sense 
sy drink thou, and I will “es draw for thy camels: Je the same be the enh - 
45 woman whom the Lorp hath appointed out for my master’sson. And] , pets s, 
*before I had done “speaking in mine heart, behold, Rebekah came forth | » ver. 15. 
with her pitcher on her shoulder; and she went down unto the well, and Pararig 
46 drew water: and I said unto her, Let me drink, I pray thee. And she| ‘2, 
made haste, and let down her pitcher from her shoulder, and said, Drink, Acs 10. 2. 
and I will give thy camels drink also: so I drank, and she made the |"}Sm.15 
47 camels drink also. And J asked her, and said, Whose daughter art | «rx 2 63 
thou? And she said, The daughter of Bethuel, Nahor’s son, whom| Ps. 1. 9, 
Milcah bare unto him: and I put the “earring upon her face, and the| J8™ 
48 bracelets upon her hands. And I “bowed down my head, and wor-| fee. 16 10 


shipped the Lorp, and blessed the Lorp God of my master Abraham,| 1. 


which had “led me in the right way to take my master’s brother's | , >? 5 % 
49 daughter unto his son. And now if ye will “deal kindly and truly with | « p, 31.5 
my master, tell me: and if not, tell me; that I may turn to the right Pe 48, 14, 
hand, or to the left. : “eich 
50 Then Laban and Bethuel answered and said, ’The thing proceedeth | « cy 47, 29, 
51 from the Lorp: we cannot speak unto thee bad or good. Behold, Josh 2 
Rebekah 2s “before thee, take her, and go, and let her be thy master’s | * f* 15 eA 
52 son’s wife, as the Lorp hath spoken. And it came to pass, that, when Backes. 
Abraham’s servant heard their words, he worshipped the Lorn, bowing © ch. 20, 15 
53 himself to the earth. And the servant brought forth “jewels of silver, | “= °° 
and ® jewels of gold, and raiment, and gave them to Rebekah: he gave| kEx.12. 35, 
also to her brother and to her mother “ precious things. gels * vessels, 
54 And they did eat and drink, he and the men that were with him, and ee sg 
tarried all night: and they rose up in the morning; and he said, Send | vers. 66, 69. 
55 me away unto my master. And her brother and her mother said, Let | ch. 28.5.6, 
the damsel abide with us 7a few days, at the least ten; after that she pce ery 
56 shall go. And he said unto them, Hinder me not, seeing the Lorp hath} 40, 27, 2, 
57 % prospered my way; send me away that I may go to my master. And ie wine 
58 they said, We will call the damsel, and enquire at her mouth. And they | 92. os 
called Rebekah, and said unto her, Wilt thou go with thisman? And] ten © 
59 she said, I will go. And they sent away Rebekah their sister, and her Har ae 
60 * nurse, and Abraham’s servant, and his men. And they blessed), pag! 
Rebekah, and said unto her, Thou a7t our sister, be thou ‘the mother of | + ch 17.16. 
Hisar ea of millions, and let thy seed possess the gate of those which Fe 
ate them. a 


50. Then Laban and Bethuel answered. The 


brothers conduct all the marriage negotiations, and 
without consulting their sister. This usage, which 
prevailed in ancient times, particularly among 
polygamous families (cf. ch. xxxiv. 12, 13), still 
obtains among the Arabs. The thing proceedeth 
from the Lord. Any one who has penetrated into 
the ruling principle of Laban’s character can feel 
no difficulty in accounting for such an observation 
falling from his lips. It is nothing more than an 
echo of the language employed by the pious ser- 
vant; and the sight of the nose-ring and the brace- 
lets which had been presented to his sister 
rapidly led him, for whom gold had irresistible 
attractions, to join in the general feeling, that 
‘the thing proceeded from the Lord.’ 53. jewels 
ofsilver,and... gold. These, with money, arethe 
usual articles that form a woman’s dowry among 
the pastoral tribes. The marriage being a sort of 
commercial transaction, the purchase-money was 
paid in the name of costly presents to the bride’s 
family ; and thus Rebekah was betrothed, 

55. And her brother and her mother. Although 
Bethuel was alive (vv. aa 50), he acts a most iusig- 


vificant part, or rather is ignored in this transac- 
tion ; and ‘whether he was incapable from years 
or imbecility to manage his own affairs, it is of 
course impossible to say; but something of this 
kind seems to be implied in all that relates to 
him. The narrative represents him in a light 
totally different from the very active part which 
Laban took in the matrimonial arrangements of 
his daughters’ (Blunt's ‘Undesigned Coincidences’). 
Let the damsel abide with us a few days, at the 
least ten [Hebrew, “ivp ix o'n']—some days, if 
popes ten ; i.¢., ten days, if she choose (Gesenius). 
t is equivalent to our phrase, ‘a week or ten 
days.’ 59. her nurse. A lady of rank is, on 
her marriage, always accompanied by a nurse, 
who, as a confidential servant, is. held in great 
regard (chs. xxix. 24, 29: cf. xxxv. 8). 60. And 
they blessed Rebekah. Their parting benediction 
consists of two parts—the first, be thou the 
mother of thousands of millions. This, of course, 
is an hyperbolical expression, intimating a hope 
that she would have a numerous posterity, which 
was considered a most honuares: position for a 
wife to occupy; and the second, that her family 
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Abraham by Keturah. 


EE seri Senne halide ated dai 
61 And Rebekah arose, and her damsels, and they rode upon the camels, | _B- ©. 187. 
and followed the man: and the servant took Rebekah, and went his way. | * ch. 16. 14. 


62 And Isaac came from the way of the well ‘Lahai-roi; for he dwelt in the 
63 south country. And Isaac went out ’to'meditate in the field at the 

eventide: and he lifted up his eyes, and saw, and, behold, the camels 
And Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when she saw Isaac, 
For she kad said unto the servant, What 
man is this that walketh in the field to meet us? 
had said, It 7s my master: therefore she took a “veil, and covered 
And the servant told Isaac. all things that he had done. 
67 And Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah’s tent, and took Rebekah, 

and she became his wife; and he loved her: and Isaac was °comforted 


64 were coming. 
65 she lighted “off the camel. 


66 berself. 


after his mother’s death. 


25 THEN again Abraham took a wife, and her name eras Keturah. 


ch, 25. 11. 

8 or, to pray. 

¢ Ps. 53,17. 
Dan. 6. 10. 
Matt. 6.5.6. 
Matt. 14.23, 
Mark 1. 35. 
Mark 6, 46. 
Luke 6. 1¢. 
Luke 6. 12. 
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1 Sa, 25. 23, 
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6, 7, 10. 
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And the servant 


2 And she bare him * Zimran, and Jokshan, and Medan, and Midian, and | 1Chr.1.32 


might enjoy prosperity and independence (see on 
eh. xxii. 17). 

61. Rebekah arose, and her damsels. The 
bridal party, consisting of Rebekah and her female 
attendants, under the escort of Abraham’s ser- 
vants, set out for their distant home. They must 
have formed a considerable caravan, and the 
travellers, it will be observed, were mounted on 
camels, which were the most eligible beasts of 
burden for a journey across mountainous deserts, 
and, along with asses, were and are alone used for 
riding in the Negeb. 62. Isaac came from the 
way of the well Lahai-roL It was situated in the 
Negeb (south enna? , that extensive pastoral 
region through which the public caravan road 
between central Canaan and Fovpt lay. The well 
Lahai-roi (Moilabhi) is still a regular station in 
the wilderness, at the point where several roads 
both from the east and west of the penirsula fall 
into the main route leading from Suez to Bir-es- 
Saba (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches’) (see on ch. 
xvi. 14). Isaac had been to the well at Lahai-roi ; 
but whether be bad been there simply to inspect 
his flocks and herds scattered on the distant pas- 
ture lands around, or whether he had resorted for 
devotional purposes to a place hallowed by the 
special manifestation of the Divine presence, he had 
pow returned home. 63. Isaac went out to medi- 
tate in the fleld at the eventide—[Hebrew, mv), 
used only here, and supposed = ™¥?; Septuagint, 
adorecyHoa, to meditate, or to pyd But neither 
of these expressions conveys the full meaning of 
the original. The Syriac renders it to walk ; and 
Gesenius suggests that the original text might 
probably be row], to go to and fro in the field 
(Job i. 7; 2 Sam. xxiv. 2, 8). Blunt, accepting the 
present as the true reading, says, ‘The leading 
idea suggested seems to be an anxious, a reveren- 
tial, a painful, a depressed state of mind; and Isaac 
went out into the field, not directly to pray, but 
to give ease to a wounded spirit in solitude. What 
more likely than that the loss of his mother—an 
event that had happened not long before (ch. 
xxiii.) —was the subject of his mournful meditations 
on this occasion. But this conjecture is reduced 
almost to a certainty by a few words dropped 
incidentally at the end of the chapter—“ /saac 
twos comforted after his _ mother’s death.” The 
agreement of this latter incident with what had 
gone before is not set forth in our version, and a 
scene of very touching and picturesque beauty 
impaired, if not destroyed’ (“ Undesigned Coinci- 
dences + 64, she lighted off the camel. If Isaac 
was walking, it would hae been most unmannerly 


for her to have continued seated: an inferior, if 
riding, always alights in presence of a person of 
rank, no exception being made for women (cf. 2 
Sam. xxv. 23). 65. she took a veil, and covered 
herself. The veil is an essential part of a female 
dress. In country places it is often thrown aside; 
but on the appearance of a stranger it is drawn 
over the face, so as to conceal all but the eyes. But 
the text has [5\p¥a] the bridal veil—in Syria and 


Persia of red silk—which envelopes the entire 
erson, and arrayed in which a bride is commouly 
ed into the presence of her husband, It was in 

this attire, becoming her bridal character, that 

Rebekah was adorned when about to be intro- 

duced for the first time to Isaac. In a bride it 

was a token of her reverence and subjection to 
her husband. 67. brought her into his mother’s 

. . . tent—thus establishing her at once in the 

rights and honours of a wife before he had seen 

her features. Disappointments often take place ; 
but when Isaac saw his wife “‘ he loved her. 

CHAP. XXV. 1-6.—SonsorABRAHAM. 1. Then 
again Abraham took a wife--Hebrew, ‘added 
and took.’ Keturah [n7up]—incense. Hupjeld 


asserts that the first six verses are an interpolation 
by a later hand than that of Moses, But, as relating 
some interesting particulars respecting the Abra- 
hamic family, they must be considered essential to 
the completion of the genealogical tree, and they ex- 
hibit, in the numerous progeny of the patriarch by 
Keturah, historical evidence of the fulfilment of 
the promise, that ‘‘ he should be a father of many 
nations” (ch. xvii. 6). There is reason, however, 
to believe that this portion, extending at least to 
the 10th verse, is inserted here out of its proper 
chronological order ; for as Abraham’s generative 
energy is described, at the birth of Isaac, as gone 
(Rom. iv. 19; Heb. xi. 12), it is improbable that 
be contracted a new marriage after the death of 
Sarah, who lived thirty-seven years after that 
event; still more improbable that he became the 
father of six sons by one woman, and lived to see 
them established in independence. It has been 
considered by the best commentators to he clear 
that, in order not to break the thread of the priu- 
cipal narrative, this record was postponed to form 
part of the winding up of Abrahain’s biography ; 
aud this view, which is supported by the use of 
the word [7x] wife, in @ secondary sense (ch. xxx. 
4, 9), is still further confirmed by the fact that 
Keturah is expressly designated Abraham’s concu. 
bine (v. 6; 1 Chr. i. 32). 2. Zimran —[Septuagint, 
ZouBoav, has been supposed by some icentical with 
ZofBpap, the metropolis ‘of the Kiwusdoxodnirat, 


Abrakam’s death GENESIS XXV. and burial. 
3 Ishbak, and Shuah. And Jokshan begat Sheba and Dedan. And the |_®° 5% 
4 sons of Dedan were Asshurim, and Letushim, and Leummim. And the |° eas ot 

sons of Midian; Ephah, and Epher, and Hanoch, and Abidah, and Eldaah. Bode «: +] 

5 All these zere the children of Keturah, And Abraham °gave all that he|  s2. 

6 had unto Isaac. But unto the sons of the concubines, which Abraham as 
had, Abraham gave gifts, and “sent them away from Isaac his son, while |< ons 35. 
he yet lived, eastward, unto the “east country. , q ; ch, 47. 8, 9, 

7 And these are the days of the years of Abraham’s life which he lived, ara 

8 an hundred threescore and fifteen years. ‘Then Abraham gave up the| 4 %is13. 3s, 
ghost, and died in ‘a good old age, an old man, and full of years; and |» cn. 60.13. 

9 was’ gathered to his people. And his sons % Isaac and Ishmael buried | * 2 49. 29, 
him *in the cave of Machpelah, in the field of Ephron the son of Zohar . 

whose settlement was on the borders of the Red | quarter. 5, 6. gave unto Isaac... unto the 


Sea, west of Mecca; and by others to be the Zam- 
areni, now the Shammar tribe dwelling between 
the Red Sea and the Euphrates.) Jokshan. 
{Knobel considers that this name was transmuted 
into ]¥). whose posterity, the Kaccaurat (Ptolemy, 
vi. 7), were located on the Red Sea, on the south 
of the former.] Medan, and Midian. Foster main- 
tains (‘ Historical Geography of Arabia’) that these 
continued separate tribes; but the prevailing 
opinion is, they merged into one, or were at least 
so closely allied that their names were used inter- 
changeably (ch. xxxvii. 28, 36). The city Maadan, 
or Medayen—according to Burckhardt, the Mo- 
diana of the classics—was situated on the eastern 
shore of the Elanitic Gulf. From the southern 
region the Midianites extended alone the eastern 
frontier of Palestine, some branches of them 
stretching into the remote pasture grounds of 
Sinai. Ishbak [Septuagint, teoBH«]—traced in the 
Arabic Shobek (which has the same radicals), a 
castle twelve miles north of Petra. Shuah-—the 
youngest of Keturah’s sons. Foster tries to iden- 
tify this name with the Chaldean [viv] Shoa (Ezek. 
xxiii. 23). But the two words are totally different. 
it may, perhaps, be found in ‘Saiace’ of Pliny 
(ch. vi. 32), near the mouth of the Euphrates. 
Above Babylonia, on both sides of the Euphrates, 
are the 7’sukhi, perhaps the Shuhites. The Shu- 
hites were probably descendants of Shuah (Job 
ii. 11). 3. Jokshan begat Sheba. This grandson of 
Keturah settled in the great northern desert, and 
‘was an ancestor of the Sabean tribe which plundered 
Job’s cattle (Job i. 15). The Sabe of Ptolemy lay 
east of Palestine, and was the locality in which the 
settlements of Jokshan and his son Sheba are to be 
sought. Accordingly, Bochart places the Sabeans 
in the northern part of Arabia, east of Palestine, 
and towards the Euphrates. Dedan—his brother— 
had his dwelling in the forest of Arabia (Isa. xxi. 
13; Jer. xxv. 23; xlix. 7,8; Ezek. xxv. 13), which 
was adjoining to the territory of Sheba. Asshurim 
—were located on the mountain north of Yemen, 
in thedistrict El-Asir. Letushim, and Leummim. 
Of these tribes nothing certain is known. 4. 
the sons of Midian. Midian was the most noted 
amongst the descendants of Keturah. His settle- 
ments are known ; and to the east of these—in fact, 
extending across the whole country, from Anti- 
Lebanon to Hejjas—the names of his five sons are 
traceable. Many of these identitications are, it 
must be admitted, conjectural. This much, how- 
ever, is certain, that the Keturene-Midian was 
grafted into the great Midianite stock, which was 
of Cushite origin, and that the Sheba and Dedan 
of the Keturene family having migrated into 
southern Arabia, became, by matrimonial or 
friendly alliances, gradually merged into Cushite 
colonies of the same bane (ch. x. 7) settled in that 


sons of the concubines. While the chief part 
of the inheritance went to Isaac, the other sons, 
Ishmael included, migrating to the ‘‘ East coun- 
try ”"—i. ¢., Arabia, at tirst perhaps restricted to 
the wilderness of Beer-sheba and Paran, but in 
the widest sense embracing the whole of the two 
portions of the Arabian peninsula, Arabia Petrea 
and Deserta—received each a portion of the patri- 
mony, perbaps in cattle and otherthings. Whether 
such a distribution was customary (Luke xv. 12), 
or merely a prudential arrangement of Abraham’s, 
the settlement must have given satisfaction, since 
it is still the rule followed among the pastoral 
tribes. Some of these sons of Keturah became 
founders of semi-nomad tribes east and south of 
Moab ; but most of them were insignificant and 
obscure, or were incorporated by marriage and 
other bonds of association with the older col- 
ovists in the north of the Arabian pevinsula, par- 
ticularly Ishmaelites. 


7-11.—DEATH OF ABRAHAM. 7. these are the 
daysof...Abraham. His death is here related, 
though he lived till Jacob and Esau were fifteen 
years. Just one hundred years after coming to 
Canaan, ‘‘the Father of the faithful,” “the friend 
of God,” died ; and even in his death the promises 
were fulfilled (cf. ch. xv. 15). We might have wished 
some memorials of his deathbed experience ; but 
the Spirit of God has withheld them. Nor was it 
necessary; for (see Matt. vii. 16) from earth he 
passed into glory (Luke xvi. 22). Though dead, he 
yet liveth (Matt. xxii. 32). 8. diedin a good old age 
—in fulfilment of the prediction (ch. xv. 15), and 
was gathered to his people. This phrase (cf. ch. xv. 
15; Judg. ii. 10) cannot mean simply burial, for the 
se of Sarah was the solitary tenant of the tomb; 

and it is applied here and elsewhere to an event 
which had taken place previous to the body being 
deposited in the family sepulchre (ch. xxxv. 29; 
xlix. 29-33; Num. xx. 24-29; Deut. xxxii. 50). It 
must imply a reunion in the place of souls apart 
from the lifeless body; and the fact of such a 
phrase being in popular use amongst the Hebrews, 
1s decisive against the theory of Warburton, show- 
ing that the patriarchs did possess the knowledge of 
a future state (ch. xlvii. 9; cf. Heb. xi. 9, 10, 13-16; 
Matt. xii. 31, 32). 9. hissons... buried him, 
Death often puts an end to strife; reconciles those 
who have been alienated ; and brings rival relations, 
as in this instance, to mingle tears over a father’s 
grave. It has been objected that, from the brief 
interval between a death and a burial in the East, 
the circumstance of Ishmael’s presence to join in 
the last solemn rites is incredible, considering the 
remoteness of his dwelling in the wilderness of 
Paran, Et-Tih (ch. xxi. 21). But the distance of 
Paran from Hebron was not so great as to render 


| it impracticable, especially when account is taken 


The generations GENESIS XXV. of Ishmael. 


10 the Hittite, which zs before Mamre; the ‘field which Abraham purchased 
of the sons of Heth: there was Abraham buried, and Sarah his wife. 
11 And it came to ee after the death of Abraham, that God blessed his |’? !° 
son Isaac: and Isaac dwelt by the well /Lahai-roi. hgh 8 1h 
12 _ Now these are the ‘generations of Ishmael, Abraham’s son, whom| 1% 


B. C. 1853. 


t ch. 23, 16, 
J ch. 16, 14, 


13 Hagar the Egyptian, Sarah’s handmaid, bare unto Abraham: and these yaa 
are the names of the sons of Ishmael, by their names, according to their Seow oh 
generations: the first-born of Ishmael, Nebajoth; and Kedar, and | ! Or. Hadid. 

14, Adbeel, and Mibsam, and Mishma, and Dumah, and Massa, ! Hadar, |, 30%". 

15, and Tema, Jetur, Naphish, and Kedemah: these are the sons of Ishmael, Song’ 

16, and these are their names, by their towns, and by their castles; twelve | _ °¥. 17.2. 

17 princes according to their nations. And these are the years of the life |” yr s'35 
of Ishmael, an hundred and thirty and seven years: and he” gave up the | Mark 15.27. 


of the migratory habits and the rapid movements 
of the Bedouins. Some family qiesdslive indicate 
that friendly intercourse was maintained between 
the patriarchal family and Ishmael (ch. xxviii. 9). 
Besides, as Abraham must have sunk through a 
gradual decay of nature, his death must have been 
ao event long anticipated by his relatives; and 
what, therefore, so likely as that Ishmael bad 
arrived at Hebron some time previous to his vener- 
able father’s decease. The funeral must have been a 
great solemnity. Isaac, the peaceful pastoral chief, 
with his ‘‘trained servants,” and Ishmael, “the 
wild ass man,” with his band of armed followers, 
would make a most interesting and imposing scene. 
11. after the death of Abraham, that God blessed 
his son Isaac, This is intended as a geberal state- 
ment of the prosperity which attended Isaac as 
his father’s heir ; and as it relates to the patrimo- 
tial inheritance, not to the gifts of grace, it is 
ascribed to the blessing of Elohim (God), not of 
Jehovah (the Lord), the covenant guide and bene- 
factor of the Hebrew patriarch. 

12-18.— DESCENDANTS OF ISHMAEL, 12. these are 
the generations of Ishmael [N77r]—(see on chs. 
ii.4; v.1). Before passing to the line of the promised 
seed, the historian gives a brief notice of Ishmael, 
to show that the promises respecting that son of 
Abraham were fultilled-—first, in the greatness 
of his posterity (cf. ch. xvii. 20); and, secondly, in 
their independence. 13. the first-born of Ishmael, 
Nebajoth. His descendants were called Naba 
thzans, who rose to great eminence and wealth by 
their enterprising tratfic between the Persian and 
Mediterranean seas, and of whom interesting 
traces are still to be found among the rocky ruins 
of Petra. Their settlement in that region, accord- 
ing to Quatremére, was not prior to the invasion 
of Palestine by Nebuchadnezzar. Josephus says, 
that the name of Nabathzans was given to all the 
descendants of Ishmael who inhabited the country 
from the Euphrates to the Red Sea. But by far 
the greatest portion of this tribe preferred to lead 
a Bedouin life; and Diodorus, quoted by Winer 
(‘Realwérterbuch’), shows how fully the character 
of Ishmael’s first-born, even in commercial pros- 
perity, continued to be that of ‘‘a wild man” (ch. 
Xvi. {5): The Nabathzans are the Beni Nabat of 
Mohammedan writers; and in the Arabic town of 
Nabt, or Nabte, on the coast, about thirty miles 
south of Hauran, may perhaps be found another 
vestige of the descendants of Nebajoth. Kedar— 
dark skin (Gesenius), the second son of Ishmael, 
and founder of a large tribe located in the north- 
east of the peninsula, and near the eastern con- 
fines of Palestine. The Arabian tradition is, that 
the second ‘son of Ishmael separa | settled in 
Hejjas (Isa. xlii. 11, 12), but no trace of his name is 
to be found there as circumstance, however, 


not very wonderful, as Arab tribes, besides their 
proper Gentilic name, often assume that of their 
sheikh, or are designated from some peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Foster finds Kedar in the Arabic 
town El Khedeyre, on the coast of Hejjas. 
Adbeel—miracle of God (Gesenius) [Septuagint, 
NafdeA]—A bdilla, the name of a tribe and district 
in Yemen, Mibsam—[Septuagint, Macouy.] 14. 
Mishma—Septuagint, Masma. Ptolemy mentions 
the Ma:camavers, whose settlement was ou the 
north-east of Mediva, as probably representing 
the descendants of this son of Ishmael. Hadar 
or ‘Hadad’ (1 Chr. i 30)—[Septuagint, Xoddav]. 
Dumah —the district in the north-west of 
Arabia, inhabited by the posterity of Dumah 
(Foster), now called Dumath. 15. Tema [Septua- 
gint, Qeuav]—the ninth son of Ishmael, a town 
and district of the’ province of Nejd, in the 
north-east of Arabia, and in the great tribe of Beni 
Teman. Jetur—the name of a province as well as 
aman. It appears (1 Ch. v. 19) thatit lay on the 
south-east side of Hermon, corresponding exactly 
to the Geshurites (Josh xiii. 3; 1 Sam. xxvii. 8), 
the Iturzans, and to the modern district of 
Jeidir, which is south-west of the great plain of 
Damascus, and is for the most part table-land. 
Naphish--7e-created (Gesenius) |Septuagint, Nudes] 
—is associated (1 Chr. i. 31; v. 18-23) with Jetur, 
and, of course, the settlement of this tribe along the 
eastern slopes of the Hermon and Bashan mountains. 
Kedemah—inhabitant of East [Neptuagint, Kedua). 
Foster finds it in the town Kedehma, in Hijr, on 
the Persian Gulf. Knobel and Bunsen (‘ Bibel- 
werk’) conjecture from the name, that this tribe 
was located between Mecca and Medina, ‘where 
the mountain land of the Beni Sobh, a branch of 
the numerous tribe Beni Harb, the proper site of 
the fragrant balsam, lies. 16. by their towrs 
[ommsna; Septuagint, ev ras oxyvats dutov]—by 
theirenclosures; Bedouin villages, such as are formed 
of tent-cloths spread over stone walls (Stanley). 
and by their castles [onvo21; Septuagint, kar ev 
Tas emavreow duty, and in their nomadic strong- 
holds|—fortified encampments usually enclosing a 
space within which the cattle are secured (Gesenius). 
twelve princes according to their nations [He- 
brew, ppiexd]—according to their peoples. There is 
a concurrence of Scriptural, heathen, Jewish, and 
Christian testimonies to the historical fact that 
the northern desert of Arabia, including the entire 
neck of the peninsula, was colonized by the twelve 
tribes descending from the sous of Ishmael, and 
called by their names. Jerome says that, in his 
time, those districts of Arabia were called by the 
names of these tribes, In course of time they 
have universally embraced the religion of Maho- 
met; but they are still, in their general character, 
true to the prophetic description given of them 


Isaac prayeth 


19 


Laban the Syrian. 
21 


Lorp said unto her, 
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18 ghost and died, and was gathered unto his people. And they dwelt from 
™ Havilah unto Shur, that is before Egypt, as thou goest toward Assyria : 
and he'*died in the ° presence of all his brethren. 
And these are the generations of Isaac, Abraham’s son: Abraham 
20 ? begat Isaac: and Isaac was forty years old when he took *Rebekah to 
wife, the “daughter of Bethuel the Syrian of Padan-aram, the “sister to 


And Isaac ‘entreated the Lorp for his wife, because she was barren : 
and the Lorp was “entreated of him, and Rebekah his wife * conceived. 
22 And the children struggled together within her; and she said, If it be 
23 so, why amI thus? And she went to “enquire of the Lorp. And the 
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by the angel before the birth of their ancestor. 
[umerous travellers assert that, notwithstanding 
the migratory character of the Arabs, and the 
Many centuries that have elapsed, these twelve 
‘nations of Ishmael exist to this day as distinct, 
independent tribes ;’ and Foster (‘ Historical Geo- 
graphy of Arabia’) claims to have traced, in the 
northern parts of Arabia, Arab tribes bearing 
names corresponding to those contained in the 
Mosaic catalogue of the sons of Ishmael, though 
some of his altered identifications are doubtful or 
fanciful. 18, they dwelt from Havilah unto Shur, 
that is before Egypt, as thou goest toward 
Assyria, Havilah [Septuagint, Ei:Adr] was a 
country of great extent, the exact site of which, 
however, it is not easy to determine; but it lay 
along the borders of Arabia Felix and Arabia 
Petraa(seeon ch. x. 29). ‘‘ Shur” probably denotes 
here the last Arabian town on the north-east of 
the Red Sea before entering Egypt, ‘tas thou 
goest toward Assyria”—i.e., in the direction of 
Assyria—so that the region principally frequented 
by the Ishmaelites was the whole of northern 
Arabia, from the Persian to the Arabian Gulf. 
* Havilah and Shur formed the south-eastern and 
south-western boundaries of the territories of the 
Ishmaelites, from which they extended their 
nomadic excursions towards the north-east, as far 
as the districts under Assyrian rule, travelling the 
whole of Arabia Deserta’ (Keil). and he died in 
the presence of all his brethren. This version 
makes a needless repetition of what was stated 
in the preceding verse respecting Ishmael’s death; 
and so also does that of Dr. Arnold (‘ Ishmael; or, 
Natural History of Islamism’), ‘he fell opposing 
all his brethren,’ implying that he was slain in 
some tribal contest. It is more accordant with 
the tenor of the first clause in this verse to render 
the last, instead of ‘‘he died,” ‘he settled,’ or 
‘encamped’ [as the verb 5p) signities, Judg. vii. 
12, “in the presence of all his brethren ;” and this 
is the view taken by the Septuagint, xa: xara 
Tpdcwrov mraévray tev. ddekpav avTov Kataxnoel 
‘he dwelt in the presence of all his brethren. 
The clause is thus the recorded fulfilment of the 
prediction (ch. xvi. 13); while, as Hdvernick has 
remarked, ‘it leaves us at liberty to suppose that 
Ishmael may have had other eons, who did not, 
however, attain to the rank of phylarchs.’ 
19-34.—History or Isaac. 19. these are the 
generations—account of the leading events in his 
life. There is a brief recapitulation of Isaac’s age 
and marriage, according to the usual method of the 
sacred historian when entering on the [M"h (cf. ch. 
ii, 4; v. 1; x. 1)] generations of any one. 20, Pad- 
an-aram [from }75, a plain, a low region]—plain of 
aram (highlands), once simply Padan (ch. xlviii. 7) 
@ district, and from [7%] field, being applied 
188 


to it (Hos. xii. 12), a country, a cultivated fertile 
district of Mesopotamia, at the foot of the moun- 
tainous region in which stood Haran, the city of 
Nahor. Syrian—[Hebrew, ‘278711. the Aramean. 
21. entreated the Lord for his wife. Thougl: 
tried in a similar way to bis father, he did_ not 
follow the same crooked policy; and if bis faith 
in the Divine promise was less strong than that of 
Abraham, his conduct under the protracted trial 
was more praiseworthy. Twenty years Ae con- 
tinued unblessed with offspring, whose seed was 
to be ‘fas the stars.” But in answer to their 
mutual prayers (1 Pet. iii. 7), Rebekah was Divinely 
informed that she was to be the mother of twins, 
who should be the progenitors of two independent 
nations; that the descendants of the younger 
should be the more powerful, and subdue those of 
the other (Rom. ix. 12; 2 Chr. xxi. 8). The pro- 
tracted sterility of the mothers of the patriarchs, 
aud other leading men amongst the Hebrew 
people, was a providential arrangement, designed 
to exercise faith and patience, to stimulate prayer, 
to inspire a conviction that the children born 
under extraordinary circumstances were gifts of 
God’s grace, and specially to foreshadow the 
miraculous birth efthe Saviour, 22. the children 
struggled . . . within her firsomy Hithpael, 
dashed oneanother ; Septuagint, éoxiptwy, leaped]— 
used of the feetus in the womb: cf. Luke i. 41, 44, 
where the same word is applied to the embryo 
Baptist. ‘It is clear, from the expressions em- 
ployed, that the movement of the children was an 
unusual and extraordinary one; and to the mind 
of antiquity nothing of that kind was without 
meaning’ (Havernick). If it be so, why am I 
thus ?—i. e,, as the Septuagint renders it, ‘If Lam 
to suffer such intense agony, why am [ in this 
atate?’ But Keil and Delitzsch interpret it, ‘since 
things are so, why do I live?—i. e., 1 am weary of 
life (cf. ch. xxvii. 46). and she went to enquire of 
the Lord. The opinion of Heath (‘Record of the 
Patriarchal Age’), that she repaired to a native 
Philistine shrine at Gerar, supported by the tithes 
of all Monotheists in that district, is inconsistent 
with her relation to Jehovah, the covenanted God 
of the Hebrews; and the hypothesis that in the 
family place of worship at Beer-sheba there might 
have been an oracle, is equally at variance with 
the usages of that early period. A great many 
conjectures have been made as to the mode of her 
consultation—some, as Luther, supposing that she 
would apply to Shem; others, to Melchizedek or 
to Abraham (ch. xx. 7), who was still living. But 
she could not enquire either by shrine or by 
prophets (Exod. xviii. 15; 1 Sam. ix. 9; xxviii. 6; 
2 Ki. iii. 11), for both of these belong to the insti- 
tutions of the theocracy. ‘The only solution of 
the difficulty is, that Rebekah had prayed ear- 
nestly for light and direction, and that she had 
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Two nations are in thy womb 


And two *manner of people shall be separated from thy bowels; 
And the one people shall be stronger than the other people; 


And the elder shall serve the younger. 


26 garment; and they called his name Esau. 


them. 


loved Esau, because 3 he 
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received an answer to her prayers in the way usual 
in the patriarchal age—in a vision or a dream. 
23, And the Lord said unto her. The answer, 
like the speech of the angel to Hagar (ch. xvi. 1], 
12), is obviously given in parallelisms ;— 


Two nations are in thy womb, 
And two manner of people shall be separated 
from thy bowels; 
And the one people shall be stronger than 
the other people; 
And the elder shall serve the younger 


[77p:] —shall separate themselves; i. e., from the 


moment of their birth). <A pre-intimation havin 
been given to Abraham of the character an 
greatness of his posterity by Ishmael, the son of 
the bond-woman, it was a reasonable expectation 
that a similar prediction should be madc concern- 
ing the offspring of Isaac, who was the heir of the 
promise. in neither case, however, did these 
prophecies refer to single individuals, so much as 
to people and ‘uations springing from them. They 
were not verified in the personal experience of 
Isaac’s two sons, but in that of their respective 
descendants, who rose not only into two separate 
nations, but “two manner of people,” widely dif- 
fering in character, habits, and pursuits. Although 
nearly equal iu the natural advantages of their 
situations, they were destined to run very dis- 
similar courses of national fortune; for though 
the posterity of the elder should delight in war 
ang violence, they should have to bow in submis- 
sion to that of the yaunger, who, moreover, should 
always enjoy the superiority in religious privileges 
and attainments. 

25. And the first came out red, all over like an 
hairy garment—yio7R, ruddy, red-haired; Septua- 
gint, wuspaxns.] New-born infants are sometimes 
covered with a profusion of downy hair; and in 
the case of Isaac’s first-born, the red hair was 
emblematic of physical vigour and wildness of 
character, and they called his name Esau |17] 
—i.e., hairy, rough. 26. his brother. . . was 
called Jacob—i.e., heel-catcher, supplanter, trip- 
per-up, as a wrestler does an antagonist (ch. xxvii. 
36; Hos. xii. 3). This action of the infant was an 
early token of the artful, selfish, crafty character 
of the ffiture man. ‘Whether or no the act of 
Jacob was beyond the strength ordinarily given to 
infants in the womb, the meaning of the act was 
beyond man’s wisdom to declare (Pusey, ‘ Minor 
Prophets’). : : 

27, the boys grew—from the first opposite to 
each other in cane — and habits. a 


cunning hunter—i. e., skilful, well versant in all 
the arts and wiles by which the prey might be 
entangled and subdued. a man of the field—i. ¢. 
loving to roam about; leading a roving, nsettled 
mode of life. Jacob was a plain man fHlebrew, 
dn]—used here to describe the mild, peaceful dis- 
position of Jacob, in contrast to the wild, reckless, 
violent character of his brother. But the word, in 
a moral sense, denotes uprightness, integrity, yer- 
fection: and although Jacob was very far from 
being a perfect man, ‘the term,’ as Gerlach suz- 
gests, ‘may have reference to his relation to God. 
n the more quiet life of a herdsman he walks 
before God, and lives in_his service, and in faith 
on His promises; while Esau, in his wild hunter’s 
life, cared only for this world.’ dwelling in tents 
—i.e., leading a nomadic life as a shepherd: his 
pursuits were sober, his deportment grave and 
thoughtful, and his turn of mind domestic. 28. 
The parents were divided in their affection; and 
while the grounds, at least, of the father’s par- 
tiality were weak, the distinction made between 
the children led, as such conduct always does, to 
unhappy consequences, because he did eat of his 
venison—lit,, because venison was in his mouth; ie, 
he was fond of game. [But the Septuagint has ore 
}) Oipa avtév Powots av7s—for his (Esau’s) venison 
was food to him.] 29. Jacob sod pottage—a sou 
made of a decoction of lentiles or small beans, called 
*Adas (cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 28), which is very common 
in Egypt and Syria, particularly amougst countr 
veople and natives when le htcies (Robinson's 
Biblical Researches’). It is probable that Jacob 
made use of Egyptian beans, which he had pro- 
cured as a dainty ; for Esau was a stranger to it; 
and hence he said, ‘Feed me, I pray thee, with 
that red, red (thing).’ ‘The Hebrew, “ red,” in- 
cludes the idea of a brown or chocolate colour. 
This lentile ‘soup is very palatable, particularly 
when accompanied with melted butter and pepper; 
aud to the weary hunter, faint through hunger, 
the odour of the smoking dish must have been 
irresistibly tempting. 30. Feed me... forlam 
aint. This was a request, which, addressed toa 
brother, one should have thought would be at once 
and cheerfully answered. But Jacob had a pur- 
pose to serve, and to gain it, he not only repressed 
all the more amiable lay of humanity, but, 
taking advantage of his brother’s necessities, 
tempted him to commit a deed which, he well 
knew, would subject him to the displeasure of the 
Almighty. Rebekah’s fond partiality for Jacob 
makes it extremely probable that she had im- 
parted to him the purpose of Divine Providence to 
exalt him tothe dignity and privileges of the first- 


The Lord 


was in the days of Abraham, 
the Philistines unto Gerar. 


2 And the Lorp appeared unto him, and said, Go not down into Egypt; 
3 dwell in the ‘land which I shall tell thee of: ¢sojourn in this land, and 
*] will be with thee, and/will bless thee; for unto thee, and unto thy 
seed, 7I will give all these countries; and I will perform *the oath which 
4 I sware unto Abraham thy father; and ‘I will make thy seed to mul- 
tiply as the stars of heaven, and will give unto thy seed all these 
countries; and /in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ; 
5 ‘because that Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept my charge, ny com- 


mandments, my statutes, and my laws. 
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31 red pottage; for I am faint: therefore was his name called ° Edom. And 

32 Teas aid, Sell me this day thy birthright. And Esau said, Behold, 
I am %at the point to die; and what profit shall this birthright do to 

33 me? And Jacob said, Swear to me this day; and he sware unto him: 

34 and he “sold his birthright unto Jacob. Then Jacob gave Esau bread 
and pottage of lentiles; and “he did eat and drink, and rose up, and 
went his way: thus Esau despised zs birthright. j 

26 AND there was a famine in the land, besides “the first famine that 

And Isaac went unto ’Abimelech king of 
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born ; and such information was not likely to be 
received with indifference, or easily forgotten by 
such a mind as Jacob’s. Qften musing on this 
prospect, he had never found a PIOPSr opportunity 
to seize the tem ting prize till now, when, faint 
and exhausted, his brother presented himself at 
his tent-door, Jacob instantly perceived his ad- 
vantage, and eagerly improved jt.. therefore was 
his name called Edom—z.¢., Red. It quite accords 
with the Oriental taste to fasten upon certain inci- 
deuts in the life, or upon peculiar traits in the 
character, of individuals, as the foundation of a 
new name or soubriquet. The Arabiaus are par- 
ticularly addicted to this habit. So are all people 
in an early state of society ; and there is no ground 
to wonder, therefore, at the names of Isaac’s sons 
Leing suggested by circumstances attending their 
birth, apparently of a trivial nature, especially as 
no fault can be found with them on etymological 
grounds, 31, Jacob said, Sell me, . . thy birth- 
right—i. e., the rights and privileges of the first- 
born, which were very important. The chief of 
these were a double portion of the paternal inher- 
itance (Deut. xxi. 17), the rule and authority over 
the younger members of the family (ch. xxvii. 9). 
And whether or no the first-born possessed also 
the sacred dignity of the family priest (Exod. iv. 
22), they had the promise of a permanent possession 
of Canaan for their future inheritance, and access 
to fellowship with God, through ordinances of His 
own appointment. These privileges being gifts of 
Divine grace, the indifference or contempt dis- 
played for them by Esau betrayed Gross lngrati- 
tude to God. 32. Esau said ... Iam at the 
point to die-—7. ¢., I am running daily risk of my 
life; and of what use will the birthright be to me. 
33. Jacob said, Swear to me this day. An oath 


firm an improper and sinful contract; and a person 
is chargeable with additional guilt when, after 
entering into a sinful engagement he prectstaly 
confirms it by an oath, This is what sau did: he 
despised or cared little about it in comparison of 
present“ gratification to his appetite; he threw 
away his religious privileges for a trifle; and 
hence he is phgmalized by the apostle as a ** pro- 
fane person” (Heb. xii, 16; also Phil iii. 19). 
‘ There was never any meat, except the forbidden 
fruit, so dearly bought as this broth of Jacob’ 
(Bishop Hal). That tae deserved to be super- 


seded in his honours, in consequence of his irree 
ligious character, cannot be denied nor doubted ; 
for it is principally or solely on this transaction 
that the charge of prevaniy is founded. But 
what was justice on the part of God was cruelty 
on the part of Jacob, who had no right to make 
Esau the instrument of his own degradation and 
ruin. Besides, it was impolitic as well as wrong, 
For he might have concluded, that if God bad not 
ordained him to possess the envied honours, he 
could never obtain them; and, on the other hand, 
if it was the decree of Providence, a way would be 
opened for his obtaining them in due time, Jacol’s 
heart was right, but he sought to secure good ends 
by bad means. 

CHAP. XXVI. 1-35.—Sosourn In GERAR. 
1. And there was a famine in the land... 
Isaac went unto Abimelech ... unto Gerar. A 
pressure of famine forced Isaac to leave Hebron, 
whither he had returned from Lahai-roi (ch. xxv. 
1l), with the view, it appears, of seeking for his 
family and flocks,as Abraham had done at a 
similar crisis, the means of provision in Egypt 
which Canaan did not afford. The great ceutral 
road from Canaan into that country lay through 
Gerar, the capital of the early Philistine kingdom 
(see on ch. xx. 1); and though that city was usually 
a stage for travelling caravans, the arrival of so 
ao an emir as Isaac, with so large a number of 

ocks and herds within the Philistine territory, 
necessarily brought the patriarch into direct cor- 
respondence with the pastoral king, in order to 
solicit permission, or obtain a lease, to pasture his 
cattle in the immediate vicinity of the place. It 
is quite common for Arab shiekhs in the present 
day to encamp with their flocks for a season, on 


: : ar | certain stipulated terms, in the environs of in- 
is prostituted when it is exacted and given to con- | habited 


abited towns. 

2-5. And the Lord appeared unto him. This 
was the first Divine communication made to Isaac 
personally. It had been previously announced to 
Abraham that Isaac was to be his sole heir; and 
uow that, on the death of his father, he had suc- 
eceded to the patrimonial inheritance, he was to 
receive also a renewal of the Divine promise which 
guaranteed special blessings of inestimable value 
to him and his posterity. The covenant secure 
ing these blessings originated entirely in Divine 
grace; but it was suspended on the condition 


that Abraham should walk before God and be 


Isaac sojourns 
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‘tn Gerar. 


er ee 
6,7 And Isaac dwelt in Gerar: and the men of the place asked him of | B.C. 1°04. 


his wife ; and he said, ‘She is my sister: for “he feared to say, She is 

my wife; lest, sad he, the men of the place should kill me for Rebekah; 

8 because she was “fair to look upon. And it came to pass, when he had 

been there a long time, that Abimelech king of the Philistines looked out 

at a window, and saw, and, behold, Isaac was sporting with Rebekah 

9 his wife. And Abimelech called Isaac, and said, Behold, of a surety she 

ts thy wife; and how saidst thou, She zs my sister? And Isaac said 

10 unto him, Because I said, Lest I die for her. And Abimelech said, What 

is this thou hast done unto us? one of the people might lightly have lien 

with thy wife, and °thou shouldest have brought guiltiness upon us. 

11 And Abimelech charged all Ais people, saying, 
man or his wife shall surely be put to death. 

Then Isaac sowed in that land, and 'received in the same year %an 

13 hundred-fold: and the Lorp "blessed him: and the man ‘waxed great, 

14 and ?went forward, and grew until he became very great: for he had 
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possession of flocks, and possession of herds, and great store of Sservants: | -sbandry. 


perfect (ch. xvii. 1); and since he had, through 
the grace which had enabled him to attain an 
extraordinary strength of faith, fully met that con- 
dition by an obedience honoured with the strongest 
expression of Divine approval,—Isaac, his son, was 
now assured that the covenant would progressively 
take effect, the assurance being made doubly sure 
to him by a reference to the oath sworn to Abra- 
ham (ch. xxii. 16). The first instalment of this 
promise was the possession of Canaan, here desig- 
nated ‘‘all these countries,” from its numerous 
subdivisions amongst the petty tribes which then 
occupied the land (ch. xv. 19-21); and in sprespart 
of this promissory tenure of the land, Isaac 
was prohibited leaving it. The prohibition was 
doubtless dictated by unerring wisdom ; and al- 
though it may be impossible te penetrate all the 

rounds for it, one reason in all pe arose 
rom the personal character of Isaac, who was a 
man of weaker faith than Abraham, and con- 
sequently would have been less able to resist the 
temptation of a permanent settlement in that 
fertile country. At all events, now that the Abra- 
hamic covenant had to be executed, the elect 
family were not henceforth allowed to go into 
Egypt, except with the special sanction and under 
the immediate superintendence of an overruling 
Providence. 

6-11. Isaac dwelt in Gerar; and the men of 
the place asked him of his wife, During bis so- 
journ in the Philistine capital, Isaac, apprehen- 
sive of personal danger on account of Rebekah’s 
beauty, followed the same deceptious course that 
his father had adopted (chs. xii_ 13; xx. 2) of pass- 
ing his wife for his sister ; but through the season- 
able interposition of Providence he was preserved 

Ps. ev. 14, 15). Knobel pronounces this story to 
ye a duplicate account of a similar incident in the 


life of Abraham. But a close examivation will, 


show that the circumstances here detailed are 
different from those of the earlier transaction. 
Although the name of the principal personage in 
both narratives is Abimelech, 2 royal title, it is 
-highly probable, considering that an interval of 
about seventy years had elapsed, another king 
was reigning in Isaac’s day: then Rebekah. was 
not taken into the royal harem; aud there was a 
difference also in the way in which her conjugal 
relation to Isaac was discovered. Altogether the 
stories are plainly marked by distinctive peculia- 
tities of ‘their own; and though it is striking, it 
cannot appear improbable that, in the same coun- 
try and at the same a where Oriental notions 


as to the rights of povalty obtained, incidents of 
such a description should from time to time occur. 
Isaac’s conduct, however, in this affair, has been 
made the subject of severe animadversion by the 
friends as well as the foes of Revelation, as a com- 
pound of selfishness and weakness, as well as of 
cold indifference to his wife’s honour, for which 
the same apology cannot be made as in the earlier 
case of Abraham. Rut Waterland (‘Scripture 
Vindicated’), after a full and dispassionate ex- 
amination of the circumstances, gives his verdict, 
that the patriarch ‘did right to evade the difficulty 
so long as it could be Tawfall evaded, and to 
await and see whether Divine Providence might 
not, some way or other, interpose before the last 
extremity.’ His hope was not disappointed. 

12-14. Then Isaac sowed. During his sojourn in 
that district he farmed a piece of land, which, by 
the blessing of God on his skill and industry, was 
very productive (Isa. lxv. 13; Ps. xxxvii. 19); and 
by its plentiful returns he increased so rapidly in 
wealth and influence that the Philistines, afraid 
or envious of his prosperity, obliged him to leave 
the place (Prov. xxvil 4; Eccl. iv. 4). This may 
receive illustration from the fact that mavy Syrian 
shepherds at this day settle for a year or two in a 
place, rent some ground, iu the produce of which 
they trade with the neighbouring market, till the 
people, through jealousy of their growing sub- 
stance, refuse to renew their lease, and compel 
them to remove elsewhere. The place where 
Isaac sowed and reaped so abundant a harvest 
was in the neighbourhood of the capital, Gerar; 
and Dr. Robinsun (‘ Biblical Researches,’ vol. i, p. 
298) says, that not far south of Gaza there is an 
extensive wady, ‘the Khiberah, which is very 
fertile, and yields good crops of grain.’ It was 
pegbally this very spot that Isaac chose for the 
scene of his agricultural labours. and the Lord 
blessed him. Although the history of the East 
relates numerous instances of extraordinary fer- 
tility, the luxuriant harvest reaped from his fields, 
as well as the vast increase of his property, was 
the.fruit of a special blessing. [Do py np, a hund- 
red measures ; the Ad eee apparently reading 
ony, ears of thrashed grain (2 Sam. xvii. 28), have 
rendered the words éxarorrévovcay xpnv, a hund- 
red-fold of barley]. Such an abundant crop ina year 
of famine convinced him that there was nonecessity 
to migrate into Egypt. [73?, wealth, possession, 
but always in cattle—sheep, goats, herds, exclud- 
ing beasts of burden ; great atore of servants, nab 


The Lord 


unto Isaac, 
17 
18 Gerar, and dwelt there. 


19 
20 ‘springing water. 


land. 
aon 


This Hebrew word, rendered ‘store of servauts,’ 
which is found only in one other passage (Job i. 3), 
where it is translated “household,” denotes either 
“land under cultivation’ or ‘the labourers by whom 
it is cultivated,’ or both. It might be rendered 
*farm-service.’ While Abraham, therefore, led a 
wholly pastoral life, Isaac must be considered to 
a certain extent an agriculturist as well as a 
breeder of cattle. 15. wells... Philistines had 
stopped, &c.—the same base stratagem for annoy- 
ing those against whom they have taken an um- 
brage is practised still, by choking the wells with 
sand or stones, or detiling them with putrid car- 
cases. 

17. Isaac departed . .. and pitched his tent in 
the valley of Gerar—|Hebrew, 5m), a torrent and 
a torrent-bed, a wady; Septuagint, év 77 papayye 
Leodowy.} The whole of the southern frontier of 
Palestiue, called the Negeb or ‘south country,’ 
consisting of vast undulating lg which extend 
between the hills of Judah and the desert of Sinai, 
were neutral grounds, on the natural pastures of 
which the patriarchs fed their large flocks, before 
they had obtained a permanent abode. The valley 
of Gerar—now Wady el-Jerir—about fifty miles 
south of the city Gerar, is perhaps the remote 
extremity of that pasture land. That the Wady 
el-Jerdr is not without its attractions as a place 
of residence, and that its immediate neighbour- 
hood, partly arable and partly pastoral, was well 
adapted for an ancient settlemeut, is evident from 
the testimony of Dr. Robinson, who says, ‘ This 
whole basin was full of shrubs and_ vegetation 
and seemed capable of tillage. Indeed, in severa 
spots we saw traces of rude ploughing, and were 
told that in years of rain the Arabs are accustomed 
to plough and sow here. A thin, meagre grass 
was springing up in various places. At another 
point in Wa y el-Jerir vegetation seemed more 
abundant, and camels were at pasture’ ( Wilton’s 
‘Negeb’), 18. Isaac digged again. The naming of 
wells by Abraham, and the hereditary right of his 
family to the property—the change of the names 
by the Philistines to obliterate the traces of their 
erigin—the restoration of the names by Isaac, and 
the contests between the respective shepherds to 
the exclusive aac i 6 water, are circum. 
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5 and the Philistines ‘envied him. For all the wells “which his father’s 
; servants had digged in the days of Abraham his father, the Philistines 
16 had stopped them, and filled them with earth, And Abimelech said 
Go from us; for *thou art much mightier than we. 

And Isaac departed thence, and pitched his tent in the valley of 
And Isaac digged again the wells of water 
which they had digged in the days of Abraham his father; for the Philis- 
tines had stopped them after the death of Abraham: “and he called 
their names after the names by which his father had called them. 
And Isaac’s servants digged in the valley, and found there a well of 
And the herdmen of Gerar *did strive with Isaac’s 
herdmen, saying, The water és ours: and he called the name of the well 
21 5Esek; because they strove with him. And they digged another well, 
22 and strove for that also: and he called the name of it ®Sitnah. And 
he removed from thence, and digged another well; and for that they 
strove not: and he called the name of it 7 Rehoboth ; and he said, For 
now the Lorp hath made room for us, and we shall be *fruitful in the 


And he went up from thence to Beer-sheba, And the Lorp appeared 
24 unto him the same night, and said, *I am the God of Abraham thy 
father: “fear not, for °I1 am with thee, and will bless thee, and multiply ! 


appeareth unto Isaac, 


stances that occur amongst the natives in those 
regions as frequently in the present day as in the 
time of Isaac. T'rench (‘Notes on Par.’) quotes 
Origen on this verse, to which that father gives a 
deeper and allegorical interpretation in addition to 
that lying on the surface—viz., that those stopped 
wells are the fountains of eternal life, whieh the 
Philistines, ¢.e., Satan and sin, had choked, but 
toca our Isaac, the son of gladness, opened anew 


or us. 

19. a well of springing water (o“n o'D]—living, 
bubbling, gushing water. 20. [Pe2, strife, quarrel. ] 
‘Tt happens that, from Wady el-Lussan (about two 
hours south of Wady el-Jerir), a path diverges 
from the main route, “leading,” as Dr. Robinson 
was ow fore to some rain-water in the rocks at 
the head of Wady el-Jerir, and falling into the 
road again farther on.” One would like to be quite 
certain as to this collection of water not being a 
bona fide spring. It seems scarcely possible that a 
beaten path would lead to anything short of “a 
well of living water” such as Esek was’ (‘Negeb’). 
21. Sitnah [7}0%]—hatred, accusation. Wilton sug- 
gests that thts well was dugin Wady esh-Shutein, 
22. Rehoboth [nish ]—wide places, plenty of room. 
Rowlands (‘ Williams’ ‘ Holy City’) discovered at no 
Brent distance from es-Sebata ‘an ancient well of 
iving and good water, bearing the name of ‘‘ Bir 
Rohebch,” or Ruheibeh.’ If to Dr. Robinson’s 
graphic description of the valley, with its ample 
expanse and cheerful verdure, and to Mr. Row- 
land's discovery of the well, still retaining its 
familiar title, we add the further coincidences, that 
the context shows Rehoboth to have been between 
the valley of Gerar and_Beer-sheba, just as Bir er- 
Ruheibeh is between Wady el-Jerir and Bir es- 
Seba; ‘and that as Isaac went up from thence to 

r-sheba,’ so Dr. Robinson tells us, ‘the ascent 
was long and gradual,’ we think we have said 
cae enough to convince any unbiassed judgment 
that the identification is complete (‘ Negeb’). 

24, 25. The Lord appeared unto him the same 
night. ‘Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity ;’ 
and so Isaac found it to be; for no sooner had he 
arrived at Beer-sheba, disappointed, wearied, and 
troubled by the unceasing molestation of his Philis- 


‘tine neighbours, who would not permit him to 


Abimelech’s covenant 


there, 
there: 
26 


with thee: and we said, 


him in peace. 


82 And it came to 


33 We have found water. 
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25 thy seed, for my servant Abraham’s sake. And he “builded an altar 
and “called upon the name of the Lorp, and pitched his tent 
e and there Isaac’s servants digged a well. 
Then Abimelech went to him from Gerar, and Ahuzzath one of his 
27 friends, and Phichol the chief captain of his army. And Isaac said unto 
them, Wherefore come ye to me, seeing “ye hate me, and have sent me 
28 away from you? And they said, ®We saw certainly that the Lorp “was 
f et there be now an oath betwixt us, even 
29 betwixt us and thee, and let us make a covenant with thee ; *that thou 
wilt do us no hurt, as we have not touched thee, and as we have done 
unto thee nothing but good, and have sent thee away in peace: thou 
30 art now the blessed of the Lorp. And *he made them a feast, and they 
31 did eat and drink. And they rose up betimes in the morning, and 
*sware one to another: and Isaac sent them away, and they departed from 


L to pass the same day, that Isaac’s servants came, and 
told him concerning the well which they had digged, and said unto him, 
e for And he called it #?Shebah: ‘therefore the name 
of the city zs ! Beer-sheba unto this day. 


with Israel. 


B.C, 3304, 


° ch. 12.7. 
eh, 19. 18, 
@ Ps, 116, 17, 
* Judg. 11. 7. 

Acts 7. 9 
14, 15. 
Rev. 3. 9, 
8 Seeing we 
saw. 
‘ch. 21, 22 


Ps, 115. 15. 
h ch. 19. 3. 
ch. 31, 64, 
¢ ch. 21 31, 
10 That is, 
An oath, 
J ch. 21. 31, 
11 That is, 
The well of 
the oath, 


settle in any one place within their territories 
(ch, xxi. 32, last clause), than during that same 
night, God, by a _ seasonable revelation, was 
pleased. to delight his drooping spirit with the 
comforts of grace, so that, being ‘‘strong in the 
Lord,” he was raised above the fear of man. He 
was then ardent in devotional feeling, stedfast in 
maintaining habitual communior with God, and 
was not wanting in acknowledgments for present 
tokens of the Divine favour by ‘ building an altar 
there, and calling upon the name of the Lord.’ 
Abraham had reared an altar in Beer-sheba long 
before (ch. xxi. 33); Isaac reared anotber (v. 25), 
which, as has been remarked by Jewish writers, 1s 
the only one he is recorded to have raised. 

26-32. Then Abimelech went to him. As there 
was a lapse of seventy hag between the visit of 
Abraham and of Isaac, the Abimelech and Phichol 
spoken of must have been different persons’ official 
titles. Kurtzand Tuch think that there is no chro- 
nological difficulty in the way of supposing the same 
Abimelech who .covenanted with Abraham en- 
tered into a similar compact with ;, for as the 
patriarchs attained to a gréat age, their contem- 
poraries might be equally distinguished for longe- 
vity. And their conjecture, that Abimelech was an 

ed king, appears to be confirmed by the fact 
that he did not himself take Rebekah to his 
harem, but only expressed a fear lest one of the 
people might have taken liberties with her. 
Ahuzzath one of his friends. The ‘king’s friend’ 
is at ari mentioned in the historical books 
as a chief officer of government—chancellor_or 
prime minister (cf. 2 xv. 37; xvi. 16; 1 Ki 
iv. 5;,1 Chr. xxvii. 33}, This seems to be the true 
mesning of .the clause. But the Septuagint has 
[Ox0faS 6 wuppaywyés] the friend (or conductor) of 
the bride; and Jerome, following several Jewish 
commentators, does not consider Ahuzzath as a 
proper name, but renders the verse thus: ‘Then 
Abimelech went to him from Gerar, and a number 
of his friends. Phichol—(see on ch. xxi. 22.) 28, 29. 
We saw certainly that the Lord was with thee. 
Abimelech’s recognition of the Lord [7}n:] is some- 
what remarkable. He evidently did not use this 
name in the theocratic sense which it bore in the 
mind of the patriarch, but simply as the appella- 
tion of the tutelary deity and patron of Isaac. The 
Abimelech of Abraham’s time first addresses God 
as Adonai, Sir, Master ie xx, 4); but afterwards, 


in conversing with Abraham, who (vv. 11, 13) spoke 
of Elohim, God, he employed that name also (ch. 
xxi. 22, 23). The Abimelech wha was Isaac’s con- 
temporary seems to have been led in a similar 
manner to the use of the name, ‘the Lord,” by 
hearing it frequently from the lips of the patriarch. 
Here is another proof of the promiey (ch., xii. 2) 
being fulfilled, in an overture of peace being made 
to him by the King of Gerar. By whatever motive 
the proposal was dictated—whether fear of his 
growing power, or regret for the. bad usage they 
ad given him, the king and two of his courtiers 
pad a visit to the tent of Isaac (Prov. xvi. 7). 
timid and passive temper had submitted to 
the annoyances of his rude neighbours; but now 
that they wish to renew the covenant, he evinces 
deep feeling at their conduct, and astonishment at 
their assurance, or artifice, in coming near him. 
Being, however, of a gree: disposition, he forgave 
their offence, accepted their proposals, and treated 
them to the banquet by which the ratification of 
a covenant was usually crowned. 

32,33. Isaac’sservants... saiduntohim, Wehave 
found water. And he called it Shebah [Hebrew, 
my3¥, Shibeah]—indicating that the compact be- 
tween Abimelech and Isaac was ratified by the 
solemn obligation of a mutual oath, as formerly in 
Abraham’s time (v. 31: see on ch. xxi. 32). This 
was not the restoration of an old, but the sinking 
of a new well; and hence, by the formal ceremony 
of inauguration gone through with Abimelech, 
Isaac established his right of possession to the 
adjoining district. ‘Upon the northern side of 
Wady es-Seba, a wide water-course, close upon the 
bank, are two deep wells, still called Bir es-Seba, 
the ancient Beer-sheba. They are conspicuous 
objects on the borders of Palestine, These wells 
are some distance apart; they are circular, and 
stoned up very neatly with solid masonry. The 
larger one is 123 feet in diameter, and 443 feet 
deep to the surface of the water, 16 feet of which 
at the bottom is excavated in the solid rock. The 
other well lies 55 rods W.S.W., and is 5.feet in 
diameter, and 42 feet deep. The water in both is 
pure and sweet, and in great abundance. Both 
wells are surrounded with drinking troughs of 
stone for camels and flocks, euch as were doubtless 
used of old for the flocks which then fed on the 


_adjacent hills, The curb-stones were deeply worn 


by the friction of the ropes in drawing up water 


Isaac sendeth 
34 


dim, so that he coul 


therefore take, I 


Esau his son. 
bring 7¢. 


by the hand’ (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ i., 
pp. 300, 301). Bonar (‘ Land of Promise,’ p. 8) says 
that ‘the western well seems to have been the one 
dug by Abraham. Itis much the smaller of the two, 
| sufficed for him and his household and flocks. 
The larger was added by Isaac, as needed by the 
increasing numbers of his establishment (ch. xxvi. 
13, 14), and perhaps the gathering population of 
the place’ (see also, ‘Tent and Khan,’ p. 214; ‘Hand- 
book of Syria and Palestine,’ p. 63; ‘Van de Velde,’ 
Dp. 136.9). therefore the name of the city is 
Beer-sheba unto this day. One would naturally 
imagine that the place received this name now for 
the frst time from Isdac. But it had been so called 
long before by Abraham (ch. xxi. 31), in memory of 
a solemn league of alliance which he formed with a 
contemporary King of Gerar. A similar covenant 
in similar circumstances, having been established 
between Isaac and the successor of that Gerar 
monarch, gave occasion to a renewed proclamation 
of the name; and it is accordant with the practice 
of the sacred writer to notice an event as newly 
occurred, while in point of fact it had taken place 
long before (cf. ch. xxxv. 6, 7 with xxviii. 18, 19; 
xxxv. 10 with xxxii, 28; Judg. x. 4 with Num. 
xxxii. 14). There is a striking appearance of 
similarity between the brief notices given of the 
life of Isaac and the leading events in the history 
of Abraham ; insomuch that some writers, as Von 
Lengerke, have questioned the personal existence 
of the former. But as father and son lived in 
the ‘‘south country,” on the same pasture lands, 
amid the same pastoral scenes, and led the 
same simple mode of life, incidents of a similar 
character to those which had chequered Abra- 
ham’s life, could not but occur in the experi- 
ence of Isaac, and exactly the same course be fol- 
lowed. But though the resemblance is striking, 
there is not identity; and a close examination 
brings out such a substantial difference, as to 
prove that Isaac’s experience was quite distinct, 
and his personality undoubted. 
_ 34, Esau... took to wife. If the pious feel- 
ings of Abraham recoiled from the idea of Isaac 
forming a matrimonial connection with a Canaan- 
itish woman, that devout patriarch himself would 
be equally opposed to such a union on the part of 
his children; and we may easily imagine how 
much his pious heart was wounded, and the family 
peace destroyed, when his favourite but wayward 
gon brought no less than two idolatrous wives 
amongst them—an additional proof that Esau 
neither desired the blessing nor dreaded the curse 
of God. These wives never gained the affections 
of his parents; and this estrangement was over- 
ruled by God for keeping the chosen family aloof 
from the dangers of heathen influence. The 
Samaritan version reads Mahalath, instead of 
Bashemath (see on ss Yi 2, 3) 35. Which 
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‘And Esau was forty years old when he took to wife Judith the 
daughter of Beeri the Hittite, and Bashemath the daughter of Elon the 
35 Hittite: which ‘were a grief of mind unto Isaac and to Rebekah. 

97 AND it came to pass, that when Isaac was old, and “his eyes were 
not see, he called Esau his eldest son, and said 
2 unto him, My son: and he said unto him, Behold, hereamI. And he 
8 said, Behold now, I am old, °I know not the day of my death. ° Now 

ray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and 
4 go out to the field, and !take me some venison; and 

meat, such as I love, and bring 7¢ to me, that I may eat; that my soul 
5 ¢ may bless thee before I die. And Rebekah heard when Isaac spake to 
And Esau went to the field to hunt for venison, and to 


Esau for venison. 


B. C. 1796. 


& ch, 36. 2. 

¢ ch, 27, 46. 
ch, 28. 1, 8 

12 bitterness 
of spirit. 


CHAP. 27, 
@ ch. 48. 10, 
1Sam. 3. 2, 
Ectl. 12. 3. 
be Pro, 7.2, 
Jas. 4. 14. 
Sch. -35, 27. 
1 hunt. 
@ ver. 27, 
Deut. 33. 1. 


make me savoury 


were a grief of mind unto Isaac and to Rebekah. 
[The Septuagint has xat jjcav épifoveat tw ’Ioaak, 
kat 7H ‘PeBexxa, and were contentious or obstre- 
perous to Isaac and Rebekah]. 

CHAP. XXVIII. 1-27.—Inrrruity oF Isaac. 
1. when Isaac was old, and his eyes were dim. 
He was in his 137th year; and apprehending death 
to be near, he prepared to make his last will—an 
act of the gravest importance, especially as it in- 
cluded the conveyance, through a prophetic spirit, 
of the patriarchal blessing. It may be thought 
that a lamb or a kid from his own flocks could 
have served that purpose as well, besides being 
sooner obtained. But Eastern nomads are pro- 
verbially abstemious in the use of flesh, subsisting 
chiefly on bread, milk, butter, and dates; and they 
seldom or never provide any animal food for their 
own or their family consumpt. But they are par- 
ticularly fond of dishes made from the flesh of 
animals taken in hunting. And all their animal 
food, of whatever kind, is besmeared with melted 
butter and highly spiced, or acidulated with pome- 
granate or lemon juice, onions and garlic be fre- 
quently added to complete the seasoning (Shaw's 
‘Travels ;’ Russell’s ‘ Aleppo’). Isaac, as a feeble, 
chronic invalid, had a fastidious taste; and, be- 
sides a longing desire he felt for the fresh flavour 
of game, he asked, perhaps, for a new proof of his 
eldest son’s affection in his eager haste to fetch 
what would gratify his father’s appetite. In addi- 
tion to all these reasons, he might wish for venison, 
the rather as ‘eating and drinking’ being used on 
all solemn religious occasions, he could not convey 
the right of patriarchal inheritance till he had 
eaten of the meat’ provided for the purpose b 
him who was to receive the blessing tA. Clarke). 
4, make me savoury meat [oDynD, or feminine, 
nino. Prov. xxiii. 3,6, where the word is ren- 
dered ‘‘dainties”] that I may eat; that my soul 
may bless thee before I die—lit., while J shall not 
yet die; i.e., before I die. He seems to have appre- 

ended the near approach of dissolution (but he 
lived forty-three years longer, ch. xxxv. 28). And 
believing that the conveyance of the patrierebal 
benediction was a solemn duty incumbent upon 
him, he was desirous of stimulating all his energies 
for that great effort, by partaking, pppareatly for 
the last time, of a favourite dish which had often 
refreshed and invigorated his wasted frame. It 
is difficult to imagine him ignorant of the Divine 
purpose (cf. ch. xxv. 23). But natural affection, pre- 
vailing through age and infirmity, prompted him 
to entail the honours and pores of the birthright 
on his eldest son ; and perhaps he was not aware of 
what Esau had done (ch. xxv. 34). The deathbed 
benediction of the patriarchs was not simply the 
last farewell blessing of a father to his children 
though that, pronounced with all the fulness an 


Jacob deceiveth 


7 father speak unto Esau thy brother, 


me savoury meat, that I may eat, and bless thee before the 


8 my death. Now therefore, my son, 
9 which I command thee, 


may eat, and that he ’may bless thee before his death. 


11 


me, and I shall seem to him as a deceiver; and 


‘made savoury meat, such as his father loved. 


15 


which she had prepared, into the hand of her son Jacob. 


18 
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6 And Rebekah spake unto Jacob her son, saying, Behold, I heard thy 


his father. 


B. C. 1760. 
saying, Bring me venison, and make | ° ver. 13. 
Lorp before ed 
‘obey my voice according to that| Actss. a 
x Go now to the flock, and fetch me from thence | Eph. 6.1. 
two good kids of the goats; and I will make them “savoury meat for thy |/ *.* 
10 father, such as he loveth: and thou shalt bring ¢¢ to thy father, that he |» olbvaien 
$ ver, 22, 
And Jacob said to Rebekah his mother, Behold, * Esau my brother és a |’ $2.9 
12 hairy man, and I ama smooth man: my father peradventure will ‘feel| mali, 
shall bring Ja curse | * ch. 4.9 
13 upon me, and not a blessing. And his mother said unto him, *Upon me| *,23™.'¢ 
14 be thy curse, my son: only obey my voice, and go fetch me them. And| 1 Bam, #5, 
he went, and fetched, and brought them to his mother: and his mother a cee 
m. 14,9, 
And Rebekah took ? goodly “raiment of her eldest son Esau, which ara 
were with her in the house, and put them upon Jacob her younger son: | ¢- 2. 
16 and she put the skins of the kids of the goats upon his hands, and upon ridges Se 
17 the smooth of his neck: and she gave the savoury meat and the bread, | 2 desirable, 
™ ver. 27. 
And he came unto his father, and said, My father: and he said, Here 7 es mis 
19 amI; who art thou, my son? And Jacob said unto his father, I am| 1Ki.13.18, 
Esau thy first-born ; “I have done according as thou badest me: arise, I Sep 
20 pray thee, sit and eat of my venison, ° that thy soul may bless me. And met ie s 
Matt. 26.70- 


saac said unto his son, How is ¢¢ that thou hast found zt so quickly, my 


21 son? And he said, Because the ?Lorp thy God brought zt §tome. And], ™ 


Isaac said unto Jacoh, Come near, I pray thee, that I *may feel thee, my 
1 sau or not. 
unto Isaac his father; and he felt him, and said, The voice zs Jacob's 


22 son, whether thou de my very son 


ene of concentrated feeling, carries 12 every 
word an impressive significance which penetrates 
the inmost parts of the filial heart, and is often 
felt there long after the tongue that uttered it is 
silent in the grave. The dying benediction of the 
patriarchs had a mysterious import: it was a 
supernatural act, in performing which they were 
free agents indeed; still mere instruments employed 
by an overruling power to execute His purposes of 
grace. It was, in fact, a testamentary conveyance 
of the promise, bequeathed with great solemnity 
in a formal address, called a BLESSING (vv. 30, 36; 
eh. xxii. 17, 18 [Greek, EvAoynoe]; Heb., xi. 20), 
which, consisting partly of prayers and partly of 
predictions, was an authoritative appropriation of 
the covenant promises to the person who inherited 
the right of primogeniture. Abraham, indeed, had 
not performed this last ceremony, because it had 
been virtually done long before his death, on the 
expulsion of Ishmael (cf. ch. xxi.), and by the 
bestowment of the patrimonial inheritance on 
Isaac (ch. xxv. 5), as directed by the oracle (cf. ch. 
xvii. 21 with ch. xxi. 12, last clause). But Isaac 
~ also Jacob) had more than one son in his 
amily, and, in the belief of his approaching death, 
was animated by a sacred impulse to do what was 
still unperformed, and his heart prompted as right 
--that of transmitting the honours of primogeni- 
ture to his elder son. ; 

6-10. 6, Rebekah spake unto Jacob—she prized 
the blessing as invaluable—she kuew that God 
intended it for the younger son; and in her 
anxiety to secure its being conferred on the right 
object—on one who cared for religion~she acted 
in the sincerity of faith, but in crooked policy— 
with unenlightened zeal, on the false principle 
that the end would a the means, 


P Ex, 20. 7. 
8 before me, 
@ ver, 12, 


And Jacob went near 


_ 11,12, Jacob said... Esau... ahairy man, 
It is remarkable that his scruples were founded, 
not on the evil of the act, but the risk and conse- 
quences of detection. 13-17. And his mother said 
... Upon me be thy curse, His conscience being 
soothed by his mother, preparations were hastily 
made for cores out the device; consisting, first, 
of a kid’s flesh, which, made into a ragout, spiced 
with salt, onions, garlic,and lemon-juice,might easily 
be passed off ona blind old man, with blunted senses 
as game ; secondly, of pieces of goats’ skin boun 
on his hands and neck, its soft silken hair resem- 
bling that on the cheek of a young man; thirdly, of 
the long white robe—the vestment of the first- 
born, which, transmitted from father to son, and 
kept in a chest among fragrant herbs and per- 
fumed flowers, used much in the East to keep 
away moths—his mother provided for him. [732 
plural 0732;]—the wide-flowing outer garment of 
the Orientals, generally a costly robe (ch. xli. 42; 
1 Ki. xxii. 10; 1 Chr. xviii. 9). [NtpD, goodly ; 
marg., desirable; Septuagint, tnv oroAnv thy Kadnp, 
oroAn, denotes the elegant upper garment of the 
higher classes(Mark xn. 38; Luke xv. 22).} Blunt 
considers the ‘‘ goodly raiment” put u Jacob 
on this occasion was the sacerdotal robe of the 
family, appropriated to the first-born ; and in sup- 
port of ie view, shows that the two words used 
in the original are applied, though not exclusively, 
yet for the most part, to priests and sacred things— 
“raiment” (Exod. xxxv. 19; Lev. x. 6; xxi, 10; 
Deut. xxix. 5) and “‘goodly” (2 Chr. xxxvi. 10; 
Isa. Ixiv. 11; Lam. i. 10). 

18-27, he came unto his father. The scheme 
planned by the mother was to be executed by the 
gon in the father’s bed-chamber; and it is painful 


Jacob obtaineth 


23 voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau. 


27 said unto him, Come near now, and kiss me, my son. 


blessed him, and said, 
hath blessed : 


earth, 
And ” plenty of corn and wine: 


29 *Let people serve thee,—and nations bow down to thee: 


>Cursed be every one that curseth thee, 
And blessed be he that blesseth thee. 
30 


32 soul may bless me. 


GENESIS XXVII. the blessing, 
And he discerned him not, } 4:27. 
because “his hands were hairy, as his brother Esau’s hands: so he blessed ee 
24 him. And he said, A7¢ thou my very son Esau? And he said, *l am.| °,"3""" 
25 And he said, Bring i¢ near to me, and I will eat of my son’s venison, | 15s. 2.10. 
‘that my soul may bless thee. And he brought ¢¢ near to him, and he| 4Sem16 
26 did eat: and he brought him wine, and he drank. And his father Isaac} 5515. ¢. 
And he came| Rom. 3.7.8. 
near, and kissed him: and he smelled the smell of his raiment, and| , Sy 4, 25. 
“ Hos. 14. 6. 
See, “the smell of my son zs as the smell of a field which the Lorp —— 
* Heb. 11. 20. 
28 Therefore ’God give thee of the “dew of heaven, and the *fatness of the ree 
® ch. 45, 18, 
Po. 36. 8. 
a 
¥ Deut.33.28. 
Be lord over thy brethren,—and “let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee: re os. bah 
cn, 9. 17. 
* ch. 9, 25. 
ch. 25. 23. 
And it came to pass, as soon as Isaac had made an end of blessing | ¢ ch. 49.8. 
Jacob, and Jacob was yet scarce gone out from the presence of Isaac his pie! e 
31 father, that Esau his brother came in from his hunting. And he also}«yer4 
had made savoury meat, and brought it unto his father, and said unto | ¢ trembled 
his father, Let my father arise, and ‘eat of his son’s venison, that thy | Th* 
And Isaac his father said unto him, Who art thou?! trembling 
And Isaac * trembled ! greatly 


33 And he said, I am thy son, thy first-born, Esau. 


to think of the deliberate falsehoods, as_well as 
daring profanity, he resorted to. The disguise, 
though wanting in one thing, which had nearly 
upset the whole plot, succeeded in misleading 
Isaac; and while giving his paternal embrace, the 
old man was roused into a state of high satisfac- 
tion and delight. 

27. the smell. ..is as... of a field. The 
aromatic odours of the Syrian fields and meadows 
often impart a strong fragrance to the person and 
clothes, as has been noticed by many travellers. 
This may have been the reason for besmearing the 
**voodly raiment” with pe ps perfumes. It is 
not improbable, that in such a skilfully-contrived 
scheme, where not the smallest circumstance seems 
to have been omitted or forgotten that could ren- 
der the counterfeit complete, means were used for 
scenting the clothes with which Jacob was in- 
vested, to be the more like those of Esau—newly 
returned from the field. 

28-46.—THE BLESsING. 


“See, the smell of my son is as the smell of a fleld which 
the Lord hath blessed: 

Therefore God give thee of the dew of heaven, 

And the fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine: 

Let people serve thee, 

And nations bow down to thee; 

Be lord over thy brethren, 

And Jet thy mother's sons bow down to thee; 

Cursed be every one that curseth thee, 

And blessed be he that blesseth thee.” 


28. God give thee of the dew. To an Oriental 
mind this phraseology implied the highest flow of 
prosperity. The copious fall of dew is indispen- 
sable to the fruitfulness of lands which would be 
otherwise arid and sterile through the violent 
heat; and it abounds most in hilly regions, such 
as Canaan, hence called the fat land (Neh. ix. 25, 
35). the fatness of the earth—i. ¢., fat fields, fer- 
tile regions, plenty of corn and wine. Palestine 
was famous for vineyards, and it produced varieties 
of corn—viz., wheat, —— oats, and rye. Corp 


and wine (vine) are specified, because they are the 
two most generous plants reared by human cul- 
ture, and which are closely connected with the 
primitive history of man. 29. Let people serve 
thee—fulfilled in the discomfiture of the hostile 
tribes that opposed the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, and in the pre-eminence and power they 
attained after their national establishment in the 
rae land. This blessing was not realized to 

acob, but to his descendants; and the temporal 
blessings promised were but a shadow of those 
pate: ones which formed the grand distinction 
of Jacob’s posterity. be lord over thy brethren. 
This did not take effect in the person of Jacob; 
but it was amply verified in the experience of his 
posterity in the time of David. [Mmg, be, the im- 


perative of the obsolete form, 7)3, fory7, to be, is 


used only in poetry, which delights in archaic 
modes of plc ing cursed be every one that 
curseth thee, &c. This was a repetition of the 

eneral expression used at first in the call to 

.braham, and did not convey the definite and far 
higher idea unfolded in subsequent revelations to 
that patriarch, that through the medium of his 
posterity the blessings of salvation should be im- 
parted to the nations. Earthly blessings alone 
are promised—the possession of a fertile country, 
the enjoyment of national prosperity, and an exten- 
sive dominion. Isaac’s view seems to have been 
mainly occupied with the relative position of the 
heir to his brother; and hence, with a mind 
governed by the undue and blinding influence of 
strong natural feeling, his spiritual perceptions 
were obscured, and he lost sight of that which was 
the most distinguished and invaluable privilege of 
the Abrahamic family—viz., “that through their 
sae all the families of the earth should be 

essed. 


30-35, Esau . . . came in from his hunting. 
ole had the former scene been concluded 


when the fraud was discovered. The emotions of 


Esau obtaineth 


blessing for me ? 
37 


thee, my son ? 
88 
father ? bless me, even me also, O 
39 voice, *and wept. 


And of the dew of heaven from above; 


40 And by thy sword shalt thou live,—and shalt serve thy brother; 
And “it shall come to pass when thou shalt have the dominion, 
That thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck. 

And Esau °hated Jacob because of the blessing wherewith his father 
blessed him: and Esau said in his heart, ? The days of mourning for my 
father are at hand; “then will I slay my brother Jacob. 

And these words of Esau her elder son were told to Rebekah: and she 


41 


42 


Isaac, as well as Esau, may easily be imaged 
the astonishment, alarm, and sorrow of the one, 
the disappointment and indignation of the other. 
But a moment’s reflection convinced *he aged 
patriarch that the transfer of the blessing was “‘ of 
the Lord,” and now irrevocable. The importuni- 
ties of Esau, however, overpowered him; and as the 
prophetic afflatus was upon the patriarch, he gave 
utterance to what was probably as pleasing to a 
man of Esau’s character as the honours of primo- 
geniture would have been. 


i thy dwelling shall be far from (without) the fatness 
of the ea 

And far from (without) the dew of heaven from above; 

But by thy sword shalt thou live, and shalt serve thy 


brother; 

And it shall come to pass, when thou shalt ‘have the 
dominio: 

That thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck.’ 


There is a paranomasia, or play of words, in the 
framing of these two addresses, arising from the 
different ase of the preposition fp}, which is used 
{v. 38) in a partitive sense, but (v. 39) in a privative 
sense, signifying ‘ without,’ as it frequently does 
in poetry (2 Sam. i 22; Job xi. 15). This transla- 
tion, which is different from that in the authorized 
version, gives a meaning both in better accordance 
with the context and at the same time exactly 
descriptive of the physical character of Idumea. 
The first part of the address predicts that Esau and 
his descendants should be settled in a region 
‘without the fatness of the earth, or the dew of 
heaven;’ and such is the state of Edom; for 
though some portions in the eastern division of it 
are watered and productive, the whole of the 
western district along the Arabah is the most arid 
and sterile that can be imagined. The second 

art of the prediction refers to the roving life of 

unting Sabot: which he and his descendants 
ehould lead. Though on was not personally 
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very exceedingly, and said, Who? where és he that hath ° taken venison, 
and brought 2¢ me, and I have eaten of all before thou camest, and have 
34 blessed him? yea, ¢and he shall be blessed. And when Esau heard the 
words of his father, “he cried with a great and exceeding bitter cry, and 
35 said unto his father, Bless me, even me also, O my father! And he said, 
Thy brother came /with subtilty, and hath taken away thy blessing. 
36 And he said, *Is not he rightly named *Jacob? for he hath supplanted 
me these two times: *he took away my birthright; and, behold, now he 
hath taken away my blessing. And he said, 


And Isaac answered and said unto Esau, ‘Behold, I have made him 
thy lord, and all his brethren have I given to him for servants; and with 
Jcorn and wine have I "sustained him: and what shall I do now unto 


And Esau said unto his father, Hast thou but one blessing, my 
my father! 
And Isaac his father answered and said unto him, 
Behold, ‘thy dwelling shall be ° the fatness of the earth, 


a blessing 
B. C. 1760. 


5 hunted. 

4 ch, 28, 3, 4, 
Num.723,20, 
Eph. 1. 3, 
Rom. 11.29 

® Heb. 12.17 

J 1 Thes, 4.4 

9 ch, 25. 26, 

6 That is, 


ast thou not reserved a 


supported, 
k Heb, 12. 17. 
* Heb. 11 20, 
8 Or, of the 
fatness, 
™ch. 25, 23, 
2Sam,8 14, 
Obad. 18, 
19, 20. 
® Fulfilled, 
2 Ki, 8. 20, 
° ch. 87. 4, 8. 
P ch. 60. 3, 4 


And Esau lifted up his 


10. 
Ps. 35, 14, 
@ Obad. 10, 
1 John 3.12. 


subject to his brother, his posterity were tributary 
to the Israelites from the time of David (2 Sam. 
viii. 14) till the reign of Joram, when they revolted, 
and established a king of their own (2 Ki. viii. 
20; 2 Chr. xxi. 8-10), but were subdued a second 
time by Amaziah (2 Ki. xiv. 7; 2 Chr. xxv. 11), 
and continued subject under Uzziah and Jotham 
(2 Ki. xiv, 22; 2 Chr. xxvi. 2). It was not until 
the reign of Ahaz they succeeded in finally 
EOrOwine off the yoke of the Jews (2 Chr. xxviil. 
17). e are informed, on apostolic authority 
(Heb. xi. 20), that Isaac ‘‘blessed” both his 
sons ‘‘concerning things to come, by faith”— 
faith unded on the premite to his posterity 
made heed Word of God; and he considered him- 
self called instrumentally to convey the precious 
legacy by a solemn benediction to his heir. He 
erred, indeed, through the weakness of nature, in 
assigning it to a wrong individual, but by the 
secret overruling providence of God was guided 
unconsciously to a right conclusion; for his war- 
rant was derived from the revealed Word, and the 
direct inspiration of the Faithful Promiser quali- 
fied him for the extraordinary act of conveying it 
to his chosen successor. In the case of Esau he 
acted rT: faith also; for although that benediction 
referred only to temporal things, and did not rest 
upon any special promise, yet it was the fruit of 
earnest preven and contained predictions which 
he received by Divine revelation. 

41, Esau hated Jacob. It is scarcely to be won- 
dered at that Esau resented the conduct of Jacob, 
and vowed revenge. The days of mo for 
my father—a common Oriental phrase for the 
death of a parent. It very frequently happens in 
the East that brothers at variance wait for the 
death of their father to avenge amongst themselves 
their private quarrels. 

42-45. words of Esau, .. were told to Rebekah. 
Poor woman, she now early begins to reap the 


Jacob sent GENESIS XXVIII. 


to Padan-aram. 


sent and called Jacob her younger son, and said unto him, Behold, thy 
brother Esau, as touching thee, doth “comfort himself, purposing to kill 


43 thee. Now therefore, my son, obey my voice; and arise, flee thou to- 


44 Laban my brother to ‘Haran; and tarry with him a few days, until thy 
45 brother’s fury turn away; until thy brother’s anger turn away from thee, 
and he forget that which thou hast done to him: then I will send and 
fetch thee from thence: why should I be deprived also of you both in 
one day ? 

And Rebekah said to Isaac, ‘I am weary of my life because of the 
daughters of Heth: “if Jacob take a wife of the daughters of Heth, such 
as these which are of the daughters of the land, what good shall my 
life do me? , 
28 AND Isaac called Jacob, and “blessed him, and charged him, and said 

2 unto him, Thou shalt not take a wife of the daughters of Canaan. Arise, 
go to Padan-aram, to the house of Bethuel thy mother’s father; and take 
thee a wife from thence of the daughters of Laban thy mother’s brother. 

3 >And God Almighty bless thee, and make thee fruitful, and multiply 

4 thee, that thou mayest bea multitude of people; and give thee “the 
blessing of Abraham, to thee, and to thy seed with thee; that thou 
mayest inherit the land *wherein thou art ¢a stranger, which God gave 

5 unto Abraham. And Isaac sent away Jacob: and he went to Padan- 
aram unto Laban, son of Bethuel the Syrian, the brother of Rebekah, 
Jacob’s and Esau’s mother. 

6 When Esau saw that Isaac had blessed Jacob, and sent him away to 
Padan-aram, to take him a wife from thence; and that, as he blessed 
him, he gave him a charge, saying, Thou shalt not take a wife of the 

7 daughters of Canaan; and that Jacob obeyed his father and his mother, 

8 and was gone to Padan-aram; and Esau seeing ‘that the daughters of 

9 Canaan ° pleased not Isaac his father; then went Esau unto Ishmael, and 


46 


B. C. 1760. 


7 Ps, 64. 6. 
* ch. 11. 31. 
t ch, 26. 35. 
ch, 28. 8. 
% ch. 24. 3. 


CHAP. 28, 

% ch. 27, 33. 
Deut. 33. 1. 
Josh. 22. 7. 

© ch, 17.1, 6. 
Ex. 6. 3. 
Ps, 127. L 

1 an assem- 
bly of 
people. 

"Ch, 12: 
ch. 22. 17. 

2 of thy so- 
journings. 

@ ch. 17.8 
1 Chr.29, 16, 
Ps. 39, 12 
Ps, 1065, 12. 
Ps. 119. 19. 
2 Cor. 6.6,7. 
Heb. 11 9, 

13. 
1 Pet. 1. 17. 
1 Pet, 2.11. 

* ch. 223 

8 were evil 
in the eyes, 
etc. 

J ch. 36.3, 
she is 
called 
Bashe- 


took unto the wives which he had ’Mahalath the daughter of Ishmael, 
Abraham’s son, the “sister of Nebajoth, to be his wife. 


bitter fruits of her fraudulent device ; she is obliged 
to part with her son for whom she planned it. 
never, probably, seeing him again; and he (J acob) 
felt the retributive justice of heaven fall upon him 
heavily in his own future family. why should 
Ibe deprived ...of you both? This refers to the 
law of Goelism, by which the nearest of kin would 
be obliged to avenge the death of Jacob upon his 
brother. 

46. Rebekah said to Isaac. Another pretext 
her cunning had to devise to obtain her husband’s 
consent to Jacob’s journey to Mesopotamia; and 
she succeeded by touching the aged patriarch ina 
tender point, afflicting to his pious heart —the 
proper marriage of their younger son. 

AP. XXVIII. 1-19.—Jacox’s DEPARTURE. 
1. Isaac called Jacob. He entered fully into 
Rebekah’s feelings ; and the burden of his parting 
‘counsel to his son was, to avoid a marriage alliance 
with any but the Mesopotamian branch of the 
family. At the same time he gave him a solemn 
blessing—pronounced before unwittingly, now de- 
signedly, and with a cordial spirit. It is more 
Aa gu and fully given, and Jacob was thus 
acknowledged ‘the heir of the promise.’ This 
acknowledgment from his father must, in existing 
circumstances, have given additional strength to 
-his faith, and encouraged him on his distant jour- 
ney, the more especially as the parental wishes 
culminated in supplicating for him ‘‘the blessing 
of Abraham” (chs. xvii. 2; xxii. 16,18). 3. a mul- 
titude of people [O'py, peoples}—the word uni- 
formly employed in the renewal of the promise 

Jacob; whereas oo used twice to 


math. 
9 ch. 25. 13. 


Abraham is, that he should be a father of many 
{D‘a] nations, The invariable use of these different 
terms in the two cases indicates an essential differ- 
ence in the substance of the promise as made to 
the two patriarchs (see on chs, xxxv. 9-12; xlviii. 
3, 4). 5. Isaac sent away Jacob; and he went 
to Padan-aram. Stanley (‘Lectures on Jewish 
Church’) pronounces this journey into Mesopo- 
tamia to be ‘a retrograde movement in the his- 
tory of the Church’—a return to the country 
whence Abraham was called. It was only a 
temporary sojourn, however, not a permanent 
settlement; and it was directed by the superin- 
tending providence of God, who provided, as in 
the analogous case of Isaac, that the blood of the 
chosen family should be kept pure and uncontam- 
—_— by admixture with any of the Canaanitish 
ribes, 

6-9. When Esau saw, &c.—desirous to humour 
his parents, and if possible get the last will 
revoked, he became wise when too late (see Matt. 
xxv. 10), and hoped, by gratifying his eh in one 
thing, to atone for all his former delinquencies. 
But he only made bad worse; and though he did 
not marry a ‘‘ wife of the daughters of Canaan,” 
he married into a family which God had rejected ; 
it showed a partial reformation, but no repentance, 
for he gave no proofs of abating his vindictive 
purposes against his brother, nor cherishing that 
plow spirit that would have gratified his father— 

e was like Micah (see Judg. xvii. 13: see on ch. 
XXxvi. 2). 

10, Jacob went out, &c. His departure from 
his father’s house was an ignominous flight; and 


The vision of 
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10 And Jacob went out from Beer-sheba and went toward * Haran. 


Jacob's ladder. 


B. C. 1760, 


11 And he lighted upon a certain place, and tarried there all night, because | * Called, 


the sun was set; and he took of the stones of that place, and put them for 
12 his pillows, and lay down in that place to sleep. And he ‘dreamed, and | + 
behold a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven: 
13 and behold ’the angels of God ascending and descending on it. * And, 


Acts 7, 2, 
Charran, 
ch. 41. 1. 
Job 33, 15. 
J John 1. 61. 
k ch. 35, 1, 


behold! the Lorp stood above it, and said, 4I am the Lorp God of|® ch. 26.2 
Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac: ™the land whereon thou | ¢b- 13-15 


for fear of being pursued or waylaid by his vindic- 
tive brother, he did not take the common road, 
but went by lonely and unfrequented paths, which 
increased the length and dangers of the journey, 
until, deeming himself at a secure distance, he 
seems to have gone on the great road northward 
along the central mountain-ridge of Canaan. 11. 
And he lighted upon a certain place [Hebrew, 225") 
DipH3]—and he fell (lighted) upon the place. The 
verb in the original signifies, to light upon, either 
with purpose or accidentally. The definite article 
prefixed to “place” shows that he had purposely 
chosen as his first night’s resting-place the spot 
which had been distinguished by the encampment 
of Abraham shortly after his entrance into Canaan 
(ch. xii, 8); or that, the gates of Luz being shut, 
he was undesignedly, on his part, compelled to 
rest for the night, which proved to be ‘ the place’ 
his grandfather had consecrated. By a forced 
march he had reached that place, about forty- 
eight miles from Beer-sheba, and had to spend 
the night in the open field. This, after all, is 
no great hardship; for a native, winding himself 
in the ample folds of his cloak, and selecting a 
smooth stone for a pillow, sleeps comfortably 
under the open canopy of heaven. A warm 
climate, and an indifference to dirt and dew, easily 
reconcile an Oriental to such necessities, he took 
of the stones, &c. ‘The nature of the soil is an 
existing comment on the record of the stony 
territory where Jacob lay’ (Clarke's ‘ Travels’). 
12. he dreamed. It was natural that in the un- 
wonted circumstances he should dream. Bodily 
exhaustion, mental excitement, the consciousness 
of his exposure to the banditti of the adjoining 
regions, and his need of the protection of Heaven, 
would direct the course of his dream into a certain 
channel. But his dream was an extraordinary—a 
supernatural one. aladder. Some writers are of 
opinion that it was not a literal ladder that is 
- Meant, as it is impossible to conceive any imagery 
stranger and more unnatural than that of a ladder 
whose base was on earth, while its top reached 
heaven, without having anything on which to rest 
its upper extremity. They suppose that the little 
heap of stones, on which his head reclined for a 
-pillow, being the miniature model of the object 
that appeared to his imagination, the ladder was a 
gigantic mountain-pile, whose sides, indented in 
the rock, gave it the appearance of a scaling 
der. There can be no doubt that this use of 
the original term was common among the early 
ebrews; 2s Josephus, ceecrsng the town of 
Ptolemais (Acre), says it was bounded by a moun- 
tain, which; from its projecting sides, was called 
*the ladder ;’ and the stairs that led down to the 
city are, in the Septuagint, termed a ladder (Neh. 
iii. 15), though they were only a flight of steps cut 
in the side of the rock. But whether the image 
presented to the mental eye of Jacob were a com- 
mon ladder, or such a mountain-pile as has been 
described, the design of this vision was to afford 
comfort, encouragement, and confidence to the 
lonely fugitive, both in his present circumstances 
and as to his future os His thoughts dur- 


ing the day must have been painful; he would be 
his own self-accuser, that he had brought exile 
and privation upon himself ; and above all, that 
though he had obtained the forgiveness of his 
father, he had much reason to fear lest God might 
have forsaken him. Solitude affords time for re- 
flection; and it was now that God began to brin 

Jacob under a course of religious instruction an 

training. To dispel his fears and allay the inward. 
tumult of his mind, nothing was better fitted than 
the vision of the gigantic ladder which reached 
from himself to heaven, and on which the angels 
were continually ascending and descending from 
God Himself on their benevolent errands. Of 
course, it was the visible heaven he thought was 
within ladder reach, not the heavens which science 
has opened up. This visionary ladder has been 
very generally regarded as a type of Christ, in 
support of which an appeal is made to John i. 51. 
The words of the evangelist [tous ayyedous réu Ocdu 
avaBaivovras Kat kataBawovtas emt Tov tov tov 
avOpwrdu], upon the Son of man, do not convey the 
same meaning as the Septuagint translation of 
Gen. xxviii. 12 [ews avry], upon it; 2. e., the ladder. 
But, taking the preposition [em, like the Hebrew 


by], in the sense of, with ministering to, the passage 


of the evangelist may have a reference to this in 
the history of Jacob; and the ladder may be 
typical of a happier age in the future, when the 
heaven shall be open over the earth, and by means 
of the Son of man, our great Representative, 
ministering angels shall continually pass from 
heaven to earth, and from earth to heaven, on er- 
rands of beneticence and mercy to redeemed men. 
But doubtless the vision was intended primarily - - 
to intimate the Divine care of Jacob and his 
interests as an individual (Josh. i. 51). 13. the 
Lord stood, &c. That Jacob might be at no loss to 
know the purport of the vision, he heard the Divine 
voice; and a direct address to himself, together 
with a renewal of the covenant with Abraham, 
and an assurance of personal protection, produced 
at once the most solemnizing and inspiriting effect 
on his mind. Iam the Lord God of Abraham, &c. 
The Divine Person who a eared repeatedly to 
the patriarchs expressly called himself the Lord 
[nm] on two occasions only—viz., once in His 


earlier communications with Abraham (ch. xv. 7), 
and afterwards on the occasion before us, which 
was apparently the commencement of his miracu- 
lous intercourse with Jacob. Having shown to 
these patriarchs that He possessed a rightful 
claim to the name Jehovah, He in subsequent 
appearances to them assumed the name /l Shaddat 
(God Almighty); while the name Jehovah was 
often applied both in his manifestations (chs. 
xviii. 19; xxii. 19) and in their ordinary conversa- 
tion (chs. xxiv. 3,7; xlix. 18) to the great and 
lorious Being of whom He was the Angel or 

essenger. Thus the names Jehovah and El 
Shaddai appear to have had in the patriarchal age 
that degree of distinct application which the 
names tad and God had in the language of the 
apostles (1 Cor. viii. 6). The poles ’g usual 
name for the First Person (the Revealer) was the 


The stone 


as the gate of heaven. 


18 And Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took the stone that he 
had put for his pillows, and set it up for a pillar, and 
19 the top of it. And he called the name of ’that place °Beth-el; but the 
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14 liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed; and “thy seed shall be as 
the dust of the earth; and thou shalt ‘spread abroad to the ° west, and 
to the east, and to the north, and to the south: and in thee and ” in thy 

15 seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed. And, behold, “I am 
with thee, and will ” keep thee in all places whither thou goest, and will 
* bring thee again into this land; for ‘I will not leave thee, “until I have 
done that which I have spoken to thee of. ; 

16 And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and he said, Surely the Lorp is 

17 in ’this place; and I knew ¢¢ not. And he was afraid, and said, How 
dreadful 2s this place! this 7s none other but the house of God, and this 


at Beth-el, 


B. C. 1760. 
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oured oil upon 


Lord (Jehovah): for the Second, El Shaddai (God 
Almighty) (Kidd ‘On the Divine Names’). 14. 
thou shalt spread abroad [Hebrew, nx2p\]—marg., 
break forth; Uit,, thou shalt spread, thou shalt dis- 
perse thyself ; thou shalt spread abroad as a people 
or flock, by an increase of numbers (cf. Exod. i. 12; 
Isa. liv. 3). to the west (Hebrew, 72:]—lit., sea- 


ward, to the Mediterranean sea, which is on the 
west coast of Palestine. On the use of this term 
has been founded an objection against the Mosaic 
authorship of this book—that it implies the writer 
to have been a resident in Canaan. But according 
to Gesenius (‘Hebrew Grammar’), ‘Canaan was 
the home of the Hebrew language, which was 
substantially spoken by the Canaanitish er Pheeni- 
cian races who inhabited Palestine before the 
immigration of Abraham and his descendants, by 
whom it was transplanted into Egypt, and brought 
with them again to Canaan.’ and in thee and in 
thy seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed. See on ch. xxii. 17, where it was shown 
that while Abraham was assured at first that he, 
individually, should be a blessing to the nations 
after the sacrifice of Isaac, the blessing is altered 
—in thy seed. But the promise is repeated to 
Jacob here as their and his seed. The word 
‘**seed” is used here collectively for descendants, 
But see on the passage referred to, as to the great 
preppy of the patriarchs possessing some 

nowledge of a personal Saviour. The Niphal 
conjunction is used in the utterance of these pro- 
mises three times (chs. xii, 3; xviii. 18; and in 
this passage); while the Hithpael occurs twice 
fe xxii. 18; xxvi. 4), “shall bless themselves,’ 

ence, founding on this latter conjugation, Le 
Clerc interprets the prediction as meskine that all 
nations should employ this formula as a blessing— 
‘God bless you as he blessed Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and their posterity,’—an interpretation so 
utterly inconsistent with ‘the solemn manner and 
frequent repetition of the announcement, as must 
ensure its rejection by every intelligent and serious 
mind. Berthold’s view of these words is equally 
inadmissible—viz., that ‘all the families of the 
earth (/and)’ denote the various tribes of Canaan, 
the blessing upon whom was, that, instead of being 
destroyed, they should be associated with the 
Jews. The true and full import of the words is 

ven by the apostles Peter (Acts iii, 25, 26) and 

aul (Gal. iii. 8, 16). 

16. Jacob awaked, &c. His language and his 
conduct were alike that of a man whose mind was 
pervaded by sentiments of solemn awe, of fervent 
piety, and lively gratitude (Jer. xxxi. 36). 


18, 19, Jacob .. . took the stone, &c.—a monu- 
ment, a cippus (cf. 1 es vii, 12) The mere 


setting up of the stone might have been as a future 
memorial to mark the spot; and this practice is 
still common in the East, in memory of a religious 
vow or engagement. Oil is so much used in the 
East for food and for bodily refreshment that a 
supply of it invariably forms an important part of 
atraveller’s viaticum. From its excellent material 
properties, it came to used as a symbol for 
spiritual influences, and, still later, as a means for 
setting apart or consecrating anything to God. 
The pouring of oil upon the stone was a consecra- 
tion; nor was oil the only substance used for this 
purpose, but wine also, as gheeisin India. Accord- 
ingly Jacob gave it a new name, Beth-el, “the 
house of God” (Hos. xii. 4) ; and it will not appear 
a thing forced or unnatural to call a stone a house, 
when one considers the common practice in warm 
countries of sitting in the open air by or on a 
stone, as are those of that place, ‘ broad sheets of 
bare rock, some of them standing like the crom- 
lechs of Druidical monuments’ (Stanley). Although 
this act of Jacob is the first instance of stone con- 
secration on record, it was evidently a familiar 
and established practice in the time of the patri- 
archs. But the unction of stones was ere long 
abused and perverted even by the Hebrews them- 
selves to idolatry. Libations were poured upon 
them; meat offerings presented to them, and, as we 
learn from classical writers (T%bullus, i., 1-11), the 
heathen were accustomed to select smooth stones 
of a singular appearance or extraordinary shape, 
which were not only anointed, but, being con- 
sidered instinct with the Divine presence [A:6oe 
mus , were wound with festive garlands, and 
regarded as tutelary deities. [This superstition of 
consecrated stones was both very ancient and very 
extensive, from the Greco-Phenician Battu\ia, or 
Beetylia, the monlithic temples of Egypt and Hin- 
dostan, the AxBor Avrapor of the Greeks, the ‘lapides 
informes’ of the Romans, the pyramids and obe- 
lisks of others, the cairns and cromlechs of 
Northern Europe, and the caaba of Arabia. That 
black stone of Mecca, which is in all probabilit 


‘a relic of this superstition, is described by Burck- 


hardt (‘Travels in Arabia’) as ‘an irregular oval 
about seven inches in diameter, with an undulat 

surface, composed of about a dozen smaller stones 
of different sizes and shapes, well joined together 
with a small quanity of cement, and perfectly 
smooth.’| the name of that city was called Luz 
at the first [n5]—almond or hazel (Gesenius), a 
declivity (First). [The Septuagint, joining ody 
(rendered in our version, ‘at the first”) with n> 
makes the ancient name of the place OiAapdovt.} 
It is not easy to discover whether Beth-el is iden- 
tical with Luz, or they were two distinct places. 


Jacob at 


saying, If ’God will be with me, 


again to my father’s house in peace, 


22 and this stone, which I have set for 


$ ect of all that thou shalt give me 


4 well’s mouth in his place. And 


GENESIS XXIX. the well of Haran. 
20 name of that city eas called Luz at the first. *And Jacob vowed a vow, | _B. ©. 1760. 
7» dt and will keep me in this way that I * ch. 31, 13 
21 and will give me * bread to eat, and raiment i put on, so at ay abuts gave thes. 
*then shall the Lorp be my God: Worse 
a pillar, “shall be God’s house: | * 1 Tim. 6.8. 
Me I will surely give the tenth unto | “)"de- 
. 2 . 
29 | THEN Jacob !went on his journey, “and came into the land of the|* Dent 2017 
2 *people of the east. And he looked, and behold a well in the field, and, hs <a ece 
lo, there were three flocks of sheep lying by it; for out of that well they | ——— 
3 watered the flocks: and a great stone was upon the well’s mouth. And Sante iy 
thither were all the flocks gathered: and they rolled the stone from the| feet. 
well’s mouth, and watered the sheep, and put the stone again upon the | ° Num" 
acob said unto them, My brethren, ine. 
5 whence be ye? And they said, Of Haran are we. And he said unto | * Isthere 
them, Know ye Laban the son of Nahor? And they said, We know| Pe? 
6 him. And he said unto them, *Js *he well? And they said, He is see e. 


Some passages seem to countenance the former 
view (ch. xxxv. 6; ae 4 i. 23), others the latter 
(chs. xii. 8; xiii. 3; Josh. xvi. 2; xviii. 13). The 
probability is that they were in close contiguity, 
and were in time merged into one. 

20-22.—Jacos’s Vow. 20, Jacob vowed a vow. 
This vow has often been presented in a light injuri- 
ous to the character of Jacob, as indicating that 
his mind was so wholly engrossed with his present 
state and necessities that he felt no tnterest in 
the temporal blessings guaranteed to his posterity, 
or in the spiritual good which, through their me- 
dium, would be conveyed, in remote ages, to the 
world at large; and that, so far from having ex- 
alted views of the providential government of 

d, he confined his thoughts exclusively to his 
personal affairs and his immediate protection, as 
well as suspended his devotedness to the Divine 
service on the condition of God’s pledges being 
redeemed. But it should be borne in mind that 
it was in consequence of the vision, and of the 
promises made to him during the night, in the 
most unexpected manner, by the Divine Being, that 
he vowed his vow the next morning—a vow indi- 
cative of his profound feelings of gratitude, as well 
as of reverence, and intended to be simply respon- 
sive to the terms in which the grace of his heavenly 
Benefactor and Guardian was tendered. Nay, so 
far is he from beteeyie a seltish and worldly 
spirit, the moderation of his desires is remarkable; 
and the vow, when placed in a just light, will be 
seen to evince the simplicity and the piety of 
Jacob’s mind. Our translators have given rise to 
the mistaken impressions that so generally pre- 
vail in regard to Jacob’s vow, by the insertion of 
the word “then,” in v. 21. But the apodosis pro- 
perly begins in the verse following—‘then this 
stone,’ &c. The words of Jacob are not to be con- 
sidered as implying a doubt, far less as stating the 
condition or terms on which he would dedicate 
himself to God. Let ‘‘if” be changed into ‘since,’ 
and the language will sapere a proper expression 
of Jacob’s faith—an evidence of his having trul 
embraced the promise. And the vow as recorde 
should stand thus: ‘If (since) God will be with 
me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat and raiment to put on, so 
ain to my father’s house in peace ; and 


that I come y 
if (since) the Lord shall be my God, then this stone, 
which I have set up for a pillar, shall be God’s 


house,’ where I shall erect an altar and ar | 
Him. and of all that thou shalt givemelw 
surely give the tenth aA thee. The appropriation 


of this propartion of income or pradece for pious or 
charitable purposes seems to have been a primi- 
tive practice, and hence Jacob vowed to give a 
tenth of whatever gains he might acquire through 
the blessing of Providence (ch, xiv. 20). It was 
continued under the Mosaic economy, with this 
difference that what had been in patriarchal times 
a free-will offering, was made a kind of tax, a 
Mae impost for supporting the consecrated tribe 
of Levi. 

CHAP. XXIX. 1-35. Tae WeEtt or Haran. 
1. Then Jacob went, &c.—Hebrew, lifted up his 
feet. He resumed his way next morning with a 
light heart and elastic step, after the vision of the 
ladder ; for tokens of the Divine favour tend to 
quicken the discharge of duty (Neh. viii. 10). and 
came into the land, &c. Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
and the whole region beyond the Euphrates, are 
by the sacred writers included under the general 
designation, ‘the East’ (Judg. vi. 3; 1 Ki. iv. 30; 
Job 1, 3). Mesopotamia is specially referred to in 
this eevee etween the first and the second 
clause of this verse is comprehended a journey of 
four hundred miles. 2. And he looked, &c.—as he 
approached the place of his destination, he, accord- 
ing to custom, repaired to the well adjoining the 
town, where he would obtain an easy introduc- 
tion to his relatives. three flocks...anda... 
stone, &c. In Arabia, owing to the shifting sands, 
and in other places, owing to the strong evapora- 
tion, the mouth of a well is generally covered, 
especially when it is private property. Over man 
is laid a broad, thick, flat stone, with a roun 
hole cut in the middle, forming the mouth of the 
cistern, This hole is covered with a small stone, 
which is fastened by a lock, the key of which is 
kept by the owner. There are numerous wells 
pan cisterns of water of this description in the 
East. The well around which Jacob saw the 
shepherds with their flocks waiting was “‘in the 
field,” and consequently was not that “‘ without 
the city” (ch. xxiv. 11), down the hewn steps of 
which Bebekal descended to obtain water with a 
pitcher ; neither were there any troughs into which 
the water was poured. It must have been at a 
distance from Haran, for Jacob does not appear as 
yet to have descried the city. Such was the 
description of the well at Haran. 45. Jacob said 
... My brethren... Know ye Laban the son 
of Nahor? He was the grandson of Nahor. 
Bethuel is passed over as of no note in the family 
see on ch, xxiv. 53, 55). Finding from the shep 

rds who were reposing there with and 


Jacob covenanteth 


GENESIS XXIX. 


for Rachel. 


7 well: and, behold, Rachel his daughter cometh with the sheep. And he| 3° 7% 
said, Lo, ‘it és yet high day, neither és ¢¢ time that the cattle should be | * A mated 
8 gathered together: water ye the sheep, and go and feed them. Ande cy x 15. 
they said, We cannot, until all the flocks be gathered together, and ¢il {Eh 
they roll the stone from the well’s mouth; then we water the sheep. ; - 2 16, 
9 And while he yet spake with them, ‘Rachel came with her father’s |« on'ss¢ 
10 sheep; for she kept them. And it came to pass, when Jacob saw Rachel] ch.45.1¢ 
the daughter of Laban his mother’s brother, and the sheep of Laban his es sa = 
mother’s brother, that Jacob went near, and “rolled the stone from the} Rom ists, 
11 well’s mouth, and watered the flock of Laban his mother’s brother. And | 1 or.6.%. 
12 Jacob ‘kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice, and wept. And Jacob bt ry 
told Rachel that he was ‘her father’s brother, and that he was Rebekah’s | + oy 13. 5, 
13 son: ’and she ran and told her father. And it came to pass, when| ch.1.14 
Laban heard the tidings of Jacob his sister's son, that *he ran to meet | { cb. ot % 
him, and embraced him, and kissed him, and brought him to his house. | » ch. 2. 29. 
14 And he told Laban all these things. And Laban said to him, *Surely | + aorta 
thou art my bone and my flesh. And he abode with him °the space of | S36 "s°. 
a month. ieee Sa: 
15 And Laban said unto Jacob, Because thou art my brother, shouldest . pom 
thou therefore serve me for nought? tell me, what shall thy wages be? |" Sra2y, 
16 And Laban had two daughters: the name of the elder was Leah, and |j ch si su 
17 the name of the younger eas Rachel. Leah was teuder-eyed; but oe en 
18 Rachel was beautiful and well favoured. And Jacob loved Rachel; and| “> 
said, /I will serve thee seven years for Rachel thy younger daughter. | 2sam.s1, 
19 And Laban said, Jé cs better that I give her to thee, than that I should| 43% 


who all belonged to Haran, that his relatives in 
Haran avere well, and that one of the family was 
shortly expected [A82, participle, ts coming], he 
enquired why they were idling the best part of the 
day there, instead of watering their flocks, and 
sending them back to pasture? Jacob’s object 
evidently was to get these shepherds out of the 
way, in order that his introduction to his fair cousin 
might take place in private, and the conversation 
relative to their respective families might not be 
heard by strangers. §&. They said, We cannot, 
until. In order to prevent the consequences of 
too frequent exposure in places where water is 
scarce, it is not only covered and secured, but it is 
customary to have all the flocks collected round 
the well before the covering is removed in presence 
of the owner, or one of his representatives ; aud it 
was for this reason that those who were reposing 
at the well of Haran with the three flocks were 
waiting the arrival of Rachel. 

9-11, while he yet spake . . . Rachel came. 
Among the pastoral tribes the young unmarried 
daughters of the greatest sheikhs tend the flocks, 
going out at sunrise, and continuing to watch their 

eecy charge till sunset. This practice of employ- 
ing young women to watch the tlocks obtains still 
amongst the modern Bedouins; and amongst some 
tribes these are exclusively employed, insomuch 
that Burckhardt declares, ‘a boy would feel him- 
self insulted were any one to say, “Go, and drive 
ee father’s sheep to pasture.”’ These words, in 

is opinion, would signify ‘you are no better than 
a girl.’ Watering them, which is done twice a day, 
is a work of time and labour, and Jacob rendered 
no small service in volunteering his aid to the 
young ‘shepherdess. It was an act of civility on 
the part of a stranger, readily accepted by Rachel 
as rendered by a kinsman. The interview was 
affecting, the reception welcome, and Jacob forgot 
all his toils in the society of his Mesopotamian 
relatives. Can we doubt that he returned thanks 
to God for His oe by the way? 12, Jacob 


told Rachel, &c, According to the practice of the 
East, the term “brother” is extended to remote 
degrees of relationship, as uncle, cousin, or nephew. 
14. he abode ...a month. Among pastoral 
eople a stranger is freely entertained for three 
asyae on the fourth he 1s expected to tell his 
name and errand ; and if he prolongs his stay after 
that time, he must set his hand to work in some 
way, as may be agreed upon. A similar rule ob- 
tained in Laban’s establishment, and the wages 
for which his nephew engaged to continue in hi 
employment was the hand of Rachel. 

16. the name of the elder was Leah (wéak-ey: 
Gesenius), and the name of the younger was Rache. 
ton, sheep, ewe]—who might be so called from 
the mildness of her temper, or, as Harmer suggests, 
from the reverse (ch. xxx. ince, however, 
Jacob and Laban used different languages (ch. 
xxxi. 47), these names of the two ee ma) 
only be the Hebrew equivalents of the origin 
names, 17. Leah . . . tender-eyed—ie., soft 
blue eyes—thought a blemish ; according to others, 
weak, dull, bleareyes. [Septuagint, aoGevers; Vul- 
gate, lippi.| Rachel... beautiful and well favoured 
[iin-ns:]—i. e., comely, and [x72 ng] handsome 
in form (cf. } Sam. xvi. 18; xvii. 42). The latter 
was Jacob’s choice. 18, I will serve thee seven 
years —a proposal of marriage is made to the 
father without the daughter being consulted, 
and the match is effected by the suitor either 
bestowing costly presents on the family, or by 
fiving cattle to the value the father sets upon 

is daughter, or else by giving personal services 
for a specified period, as a compensation to the 
father for the loss of his daughter’s services. 
Serving as a labourer in various departments of 
work to purchase a wife is quite common in the 
East still, and Sir H. Rawlinson, speaking of the 
Persian army, mentions that in more than one 
instance known to him, @ man, in order to obtain a 
young woman as a bride, served as a substitute for 


Jacob marrieth 


love he had to her. 
21 


GENESIS XXI1X. 


20 give her to another man: abide with me. And Jacob ‘served seven 
years for Rachel; and they seemed unto him dut a few days, for ‘the 


And Jacob said unto Laban, Give me my wife, for my days are ful- 
22 filled, that I may ™go in unto her. And Laban gathered together all 
23 the men of the place, and “made a feast. 

evening, that he took Leah his daughter, and brought her to him; and 
24 he went in unto her. And Laban gave unto his daughter Leah Zilpah 
25 his maid for an handmaid. And it came to pass, that in the morning,| ‘yo 
behold, it was Leah: and he said to Laban, What 7s this thou hast done 


Leah and Rachel. 


B. C. 1760. 


® ch. 30. 26, 
+ Songs. 7. 
1 Cor. 18, 7. 
2 Cor. 6. 14. 
™ Judg. 15. 1. 
% Judg.14.10- 
18. 
Rath 4. 10 
13 


And it came to pass in the 


unto me? did not I serve with thee for Rachel? wherefore then hast| 2 


26 thou beguiled me? And Laban said, It must not be so done in our} ‘yy 
27 “country, to give the younger before the first-born. 


me yet seven other years. 
28 
29 daughter to wife also. 


other years. 


31 


to ( ° Fulfil her week, | Rev. 19.9 
and we will give thee this also for the service which thou shalt serve with Pe q 
And Jacob did so, and fulfilled her week: and he gave him Rachel his | ° Hos 12.12 
é ; And Laban gave to Rachel his daughter Bilhah | ¢ Ps 127.8. 
30 his handmaid to be her maid. And he went in also unto Rachel, and | ¢ frets 
he loved also Rachel more than Leah, and served with him yet ?seven| seeason, 
* Ex. 3.7. 
And when the Lorp “saw that Leah was hated, he "opened her womb: | Sut 3, 
And Leah conceived, and bare a son, and she * 25, 18, 
8. 106. 44, 


32 but Rachel zcas barren. 


__ called his name *Reuben: for she said, Surely the Lorp hath *looked 


her brother. As to the particular term of seven | so done in our country, to give the younger before 


years, it seems to have been regarded in earl 
times as a full and complete period of service (cf. 
Exod. xxi. 2). Evenafter betrothal, the intercourse 
of the ies is restricted. The Arabs will not 
allow them to see each other; but the Hebrews 
were not so stringent, nor, perhaps, the people in 
Mesopotamia. At all events, with Jacob the time 
went rapidly away ; for even severe and difficult 
duties become light when love is the spring of 
action. 

21. Jacob sald, Give me my wife. The betrothals 
often continue for years, as they did in Jacob’s 
case, fore a man demands his wife. When 
a man demands his betrothed, a mg is fixed for 
the nuptials, and for seven nights before, he is 
expected to give a feast—which, however, is fre- 

uently furnished— always amongst the lower 
classes—by the guests themselves—one sending 
coffee, another sugar, &c. The principal period of 
this continuous feast is the night before the con- 
summation. 22, Laban gathered together all the 
men of the place, and made a feast ["pY7 wp.]— 


made a banquet, a eyaaposae [Septuagint, éréince 
vyépov). In both these phrases, the idea of the 
marriage feast is more prominent than the mar- 
riage itself (cf. Esth. ii 18; Matt. xxv. 10), and, 
indeed, both the Hebrew and Greek words are 
sometimes used for mere feasting (Esth. ix. 22; Luke 
xiv. 8). These nuptial festivities lasted for the 
most part seven (cf. Judg. xiv. 12), but sometimes 
fourteen days {Tobias viii. 19), 23. in the evening, 
that he took Leah . . . and brought her to him. 
The ample bridal veil enveloped the whole person, 
so that it was impossible to discern the features of 
the wearer. This circumstance favoured the ex- 
ecution of a selfish scheme of Laban, by whom an 
infamous fraud was practised on Jacob, and on 
his showing a righteous indignation, the usage of 
the country was pleaded in excuse. No plea of 
kindred should ever be allowed_to come in op- 
position to the claim of justice. But this is often 
overlooked by the selfish mind of man, and fashion 
or custom rules instead of the will of God. This 
was what Laban did, oe said, “It must not be 


the first-born.” But, then, if that had been the 
revailing custom of society at Haran, he should 
ave apprised his nephew of it at an early period 
and in an honourable manner. This, however, is 
too much the way with the people of the East 
still. The duty of marrying an elder daughter 
before.4 younger, the tricks which parents take to 
get off an elder daughter who is plain or deform 
and in which they are favoured by the long bridai 
veil that entirely conceals her features all the wed- 
ding-day, and the prolongation for a week of the 
marriage festivities among the greater shiekhs, are 
accordant with the habits of the people in Arabia 
and Armenia in the present day. 27. Fulfil her 
week, and we will give thee this also, &c.—i.¢., 
complete without disturbance or interruption the 
week’s marriage festival of this one, and then 
Rachel will be given you on the same condition, 
a term of seven years service. The mercenary 
character of Laban is now fully brought out. 


28. gave him Rachel... also. It is evident 
that the marriage of both sisters took place nearly 
about the same time, and that such a connection 
was then allowed, though afterwards prohibited 
(Lev. xviii. 18). There was not only bigamy, but 
polygamy on a larger scale than has hitherto ap- 
peared in the sacred record. Those marriages, 

owever, must not be judged of by the rules of 
the Christian, or even the Mosaic, code of morality. 
For although the will of the Creator was suffi- 
ciently indicated by the union of a single pair at 
first, a clear definite marriage law, ppectyane the 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity had not been 
enacted, and the idea of incest, therefore, must be 
excluded. 29. gave to Rachel... Bilhah... 
to be her maid. A father in good circumstances 
still gives his daughter from his household a 
female slave, over whom the young wife, indepen- 
dently of her husband, has the absolute control. 
30. he loved also Rachel more than Leah. This 
affection for Rachel seems to have been love at 
first sight, and of the most ardent character; 
more like what is read in the pages of romance 
than what is paralleled in life, It is not 


? 


Leah giveth Zilpah 


34 called his name 9 Simeon, 


7 therefore called she his name 2 Dan. 


8 ceived again, and bare Jacob a second son. \ 
8 great wrestlings have I wrestled with my sister, and I have prevailed : 


and she called his name */ Naphtali. 


9 When Leah saw that she had left bearing, she took Zilpah her maid, 
And Zilpah, Leah’s maid, bare Jacob 
And Leah said, A troop cometh: and she called his name 


10 and gave her Jacob to wife. 
11 a son. 


wonderful that she should occupy a place in his 
regards far superior to that of her sister, the more 
especially as that sister had been an accomplice in 
the infamous plot which had been contrived to 
entrap him into a marriage with her. i 

31, when the Lord saw, &c. This statement is of 
great importance in the progressive development 
of the covenant. It is not to be considered as 
made by the sacred historian merely in the style 
of Scripture, which ascribes all ordinary events to 
the agency of God ; but purposely to show that in 
the third, as in the earlier stages, the Israelitish 
nation originated not from nature but from grace. 
Leah was hated—i.e., not loved so much as she 
ought to have been. Her becoming: a mother 
ensured her rising in the estimation both of her 
husband and of society. 32. son... called his 
name Reuben—i. e., behold ! asou. Names were 
always significant ; and those which Leah gave to 
her sons were expressive of her varying feelings of 
thankfulness or joy, or allusive to circumstances 
in the history of the family. There was piety and 
wisdom in attaching a signification to names, as it 
tended to keep the bearer in remembrance of his 
duty and the claims of God. 33. Simeon—i.e., 
favourable hearing. Now this time will my hus- 
band be joined unto me. This language is still 
used in the East by a wife who has become the 
mother of one or two sons. Mr. Graham, an 
intelligent missionary, describes (‘Jordan and 
Rhine’) the case of a wife who had born twin 
sons ; and when the rumour spread through the 
neighbourhood in the city, the Moslem ladies 
came in troops, crying, ‘What has God willed! 
how glorious! how fortunate! now your husband 
will_love you, and your name shall be great.’ 
34, Levi—z.¢., a joining. 36, Judah [AN7]—Z2¢., 


praise or thanksgiving. {It is a Chaldeeism de- 
rived from the Hiphil of m7, to praise, of which 


the common form is 77 in the present, and yin 

in the past (Rosenmuller’s ‘Scholia,’ in loco).] 
CHAP. eese 1-24. — Domestic JEALOUSIEs, 

1, Rachel envied her ov The maternal rela- 


GENESIS XXX. 


sal delhi Strand ree emp epomerAE NS 
33 upon my affliction; now therefore my husband will love me. And she 
conceived again, and bare a son; and said, Because the Lorp hath heard 
that I was hated, he hath therefore given me this son also: and she 
And she conceived again, and bare a son; 
and said, Now this time will my husband be joined unto me, because I 
35 have born him three sons: therefore was his name called 10 Levi. And 
she conceived again, and bare a son: and she said, Now will I praise the 
Lorp: therefore she called his name #4 Judah: and ’* left bearing. 
30 AND when Rachel saw that “she bare Jacob no children, Rachel 
> envied her sister; and said unto Jacob, Give me children, ‘or else I die. 
2 And Jacob’s anger was kindled against Rachel: and he said, 4¢Am I in 
3 God’s stead, who hath withheld from thee the fruit of the womb? And 
she said, Behold ‘my maid Bilhah, go in unto her; ‘and she shall bear 
4 upon my knees, "that I may also *have children by her. And she gave 
5 him Bilhah her handmaid “to wife: and Jacob went in unto 
6 Bilhah conceived, and bare Jacob a son. 
‘judged me, and hath also heard my voice, and hath given me a son: 
And Bilhah, Rachel’s maid, con- 


her mata to Jacob, 
B.C. 1750. 


11 That is, 
praise, 

12 stood {tem 
bearing 
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> ch. 37. 1h 
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her. And 
And Rachel said, God hath 


And Rachel said, With 


4 Thatis, my 
wrestling, 

$ Called, 
Matt. 4. 13, 
Nephtha- 
lim. 


tion confers a high degree of honour in the eon] 
and the want of that status is felt as a stigma, an 
deplored as a grievous calamity. else I die—either 
be reckoned as good as dead, or pine away, from 
vexation. Besides the general desire for a family 
in the East, the intense anxiety of Hebrew women 
for children arose also from the hope of giving 
birth to the promised seed. Rachel’s conduct was 
sinful, and contrasts unfavourably with that of 
Rebekah (cf. ch. xxv. 22) and of Hannah (1 Sam. 
i, 11). But some allowance must be made for her 
natural feelings, produced by the tone of senti- 
ment, and by the social usages prevalent around 
her. ‘At every marriage a party of men and 
women convey a trousseau by torchlight to her 
new home; and amongst the mast conspicuous 
gbiects ig a wooden cradle painted blue, red, or 
yellow. This piece of furniture is regarded in the 
East as the most important item of a trousseau; 
and she is an unhappy wife who does not soon see 
rocking in the gaudy cradle an infant son, whose 
name she may take (cf. John ii. 1, last clause), 
and through whom she may be honoured among 
women’ (Miss Rogers’ ‘ Domestic Life in Pales- 
tine’). 4 she gave Bilhah her hand- 
maid to wife. per following the example of 
Sarah with regard to Hagar, an example which is 
not seldom imitated still, adopted the children of 
hermaid. 6, Dan—i.¢., judge. 8. Naphtali—ie., 
wrestling. In bestowing this name she had a 
reference, in the opinion of some, to her bitter 
contentions and rivalry with her sister, but in the 
judgment of others, to her wrestling with God in 
prayer. 

9-11, Leah... took Zilpah her maid, and gave 
her Jacob to wife. Leah took the same course 
as Rachel had done with her own maid, who bore 
ason; and this child, being adopted by Leah, re- 
ceived the name of Gad. A troop cometh @- 
brew, 133; Septuagint, ev tuxn, in good luck, for- 
tunately, or (Keri) 13 83, prosperity, good fortune 
cometh.]_ This was Leah’s exclamation on the 
birth of Zilpah’s son, aud the reason assigned for 


The birth 


name ? Asher, 


14 And Reuben went in the days of wheat harvest, and found ‘mandrakes 
in the field, and brought them unto his mother Leah. Then Rachel said 
15 to Leah, “Give me, I pray thee, of thy son’s mandrakes. And she said 
matter that thou hast taken my husband? and 
wouldest thou take away my son’s mandrakes also? And Rachel said, 
16 Therefore he shall lie with thee to-night for thy son’s mandrakes. And 
Jacob came out of the field in the evening, and Leah went out to meet 
him, and said, Thou must come in unto me; for surely I have hired thee 
And he lay with her that night. 
And God hearkened unto Leah, and she conceived, and bare Jacob the 
18 fifth son. And Leah said, God hath given me my hire, because I have 
given my maiden to my husband: and she called his name ® Issachar. 
19, And Leah conceived again, and bare Jacob the sixth son. And Leah 
20 said, God hath endued me with a good dowry; now will my husband 
dwell with me, because I have born him six sons: and she called his 
21 name *Zebulun. And afterwards she bare a daughter, and called her 


unto her, "Zs z¢ a sm, 


with my son’s mandrakes. 
17 


name ?° Dinah. 
22 


Lorp shall add to me another son. 


his being called Gad. The ancient Paraphrast, 
Jonathan, and Onkelos read, ‘the happy star, or 
good fortune is come’ (cf. Isa. lxv. 11, Hebrew 
text, where allusion is made to two Babylonian 
idols—73, the god of Fortune, and °3), the god of 
Day. Monsieur Jurieu says, ‘thaé these two 
were believed to be the stars that overruled 
nativities’ (‘Hist. des dogmes et des cultes,’ p. 
01; also Henderson’s ‘Isaiah,’ lxv.11)]. 13. Asher 
—i,e,, happy, blessed. 

1416. Reuben went in the days of wheat- 


harvest, and found mandrakes [Hebrew, D'x}17; 
Septuagint, n7Aa pavépayopay] (cf. Song vii. 13) 
Atropa mandragora, Linneus)—a plant resem- 
ling the Belladonna, a beet-like root—with fragrant 
blossoms of a white and reddish hue, which are 
universally believed by the Orientals to possess 
the property of aiding conception. The literature 
on this subject is immense; and the different views 
entertained regarding the identity of the plant are 
too many even for enumeration. The following 
description of it by a traveller of great intelligence, 
as wal as extensive opportunities of observation, 
may suffice :—‘ The mandrake is conspicuous by ita 
broad leaves and green apples. Reuben gathered 
them in wheat harvest on the Mesopotamian 
fields; and it is then, also, that they are still 
found ripe and _eatable on the lower ranges of 
Lebanon and Hermon, where I have most fre- 
quently seen them. The apple becomes of a yey 
pale yellow colour, partially soft, and of an insipi 
sickish taste. They are said to produce dizziness ; 
but I haveseen people eat them without experienc- 
ing any such effect. The Arabs, however, believe 
them to be exhilarating and stimulating even to 
insanity’ (Thomson, ‘Land and Book’), 15. Is it 
a@ small matter that thou hast taken my hus- 
band? &c. A bitter and intense rivalry existed 
between Leah and Rachel, all the more from their 
close relationship as sisters: and although they 
occupied separate apartments with their respective 
tanilies, as is the uniform custom where a plurality 
of wives obtaius, and ae husband and father 
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12,°Gad.__And Zilpah, Leah’s maid, bare Jacob a second son. And Leah 
13 said, ° Happy am I, for the daughters ‘will call me blessed : and she called 


And God °remembered Rachel, and God hearkened to her, and ? opened 
23 herwomb. And she conceived, and bare a son; and said, God hath taken 
24 away “my reproach: and she called his name "Joseph; and said, ”The 


of Joseph. 
B. C. 1747. 
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6 In my hap- 
piness, 

& Pro, 31, 28. 
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7 That is, 
happy. 
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8 That is, 
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° ch. 8.1, 

P ch. 29. 31. 
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Luke 1. 25, 
11 That is, 
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spends a day with each in regular succession, this 
arrangement did not, it seems, allay the mutual 
jealousies of Laban’s daughters. The evil lies in 
the system, which, being a violation of God’s 
original ordinance, cannot yield happiness. ‘ Ex- 
perience in polygamous countries has shown that 
those run great risk who marry two members of 
one family, or even two girls from the same town 
or village. The disadvantages of such unions are 
well understood. I have often witnessed the 
quarrels, disputes, and jealousies which arise in 
barems, where the several wives of one man are 
nearly related to each other. The more remote 
the connection or relationship among the women 
in a harem, the more chance there appears to be 
of peace within its walls’ (Miss Rogers’ ‘ Domestic 
Life in Palestine’). 

18, she called his nameIssachar—[ Hebrew, 12¢, 
The constant Keri, 72¥', bought with a hire or 
reward. The Chetibh may be read either 70y 2, 
there is a hire or reward, or 122% for 73% Ny», he 
brings a reward. The Septuagint has éxdAece ta 
dvopu aitov Ioodyap, 6 éort pic8os, she called his 
name Issachar, which is hire or reward.] The 
import of the name, therefore, is, either that she 
Had hired her husband, or that she had received 
her hire (7, ¢., a happy result) from God. 20. 
Zebulun—{ Hebrew, }1221 or p'7121 (habitation), either 
from hat, dwells, or, as some think, from 731, a 
gift or dawry, the name being a paranomasia or 

lay upon both words.] The birth of a son is 
Failed with demonstrations of joy, and the pos- 
session of several sons confers upon the mother an 
honour and respectability proportioned to their 
number. The husband attaches a similar ampor. 
tance to the possession, and it forms a bond of 
union which renders it impossible for him ever to 
forsake or to be cold to a wife who has borne him 
sons. This explains the happy anticipations Leah 
founded on the possession of her six sons, 21, 
afterwards... a daughter (Hebrew, my1}--i.¢, 


Jacob's new covenant 


have done thee. 
27 


28 blessed me “for thy sake. 
will give 7d. 

29 

30 how thy cattle was with me. 
came, and 


own house also 2 
31 


32 this thing for me, I 


judged, vindicated. The inferior value set on a 
daughter is displayed in the bare announcement of 
thar biree! 

24. Joseph—[Hebrew, Fp, may he add, from 
ho’, to add. But there is a paranomasia on this 
verb and px, to take away, in the preceding 
clause, so that the name presents the birth of this 
son in the two-fold light of removing the reproach 
of barrenness from the mother and adding a son 
vv, 23, sah This name, and those of Issachar and 

ebulun, have been fastened upon by De Weite 
and Knobel as showing in the Mosaic record of 
them duplicate and contradictory etymologies; 
but the objections are groundless, as a combination 
of different and independent ideas in one name is 
quite in accordance with that fondness for allitera- 
tion, of which the Hebrew writings furnish so 
many examples. In this register of the successive 
births in Jacob’s family, there is a circumstance 
deserving of notice—viz., the frequent introduc- 
tion of the Divine name in different forms. The 
historian may have adopted this style of narration 
from a pious wish to recognize the direct agency of 
God in the origin of the Israelitish nation (see on 
ch. xxix. 31), and thenames “ Lord,” ‘‘God” have 
been used by him indifferently, But if the words, 
as recorded, were actually uttered by the respective 
mothers, they must be regarded as indicating the 
variable state of their religious feelings in the cir- 
cumstances—Leah being at first impressed with a 
sense of the goodness and grace of Jehovah in 
making her ‘‘a mother in Israel,” but apparently 
losing sight of Hjm through the influence of 
jealousy, and talking only of God (vv. 18, 20); 
while the proud, worldly-minded Rachel speaks 
only of Elohim, till she was at length led to trace 
the agency of Jehovah (v. 24). Rachel looks to 
natural means only. And yet, though employing 
aye apples as a stimulant, she remains sterile, 
while Leah, who resorts to uo such expedients, is 
nde blessed with productiveness. On the whole, 
the two principal wives of Jacob seem to have 
been but imperfectly instructed in the revealed 
knowledge of God; while He, by denying offspring 
to the favourite wife, and Hpecenile 3 that privilege 
on Leah, who had the distinguished honour of 
being the chief foundress of the house of Israel, 
showed them, in a manner not to be mistaken or 

erstood, that a children they obtained 
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25 And it came to pass, when Rachel had born Joseph, that Jacob said 
unto Laban, ‘Send me away, that I may go unto ‘mine own place, and 
26 to my country. Give me my wives and my children, “for whom I 
have served thee, and let me go: for thou knowest my service which I 


And Laban said unto him, I pray thee, if I have found favour in thine 
eyes, tarry: for "I have learned by experience that the Lorp kath 
And he said, 


And he said unto him, ” Thou knowest how I have served thee, and 
For 7t was little which thou hadst before I 
it is now increased unto a multitude; and the Lorp hath 
blessed thee 1% since my coming: and now when shall I * provide for mine 


And he said, What shall I give thee ? 7 

And Jacob said, Thou shalt not give me any thing. If thou wilt do 

will again feed and keep thy flock: I will pass 
through all thy flock to-day, removing from thence all the speckled and 
spotted cattle, and all the brown cattle among the sheep, and the spotted 
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Appoint me thy wages, and I 


were not the fruits of nature, but the gifts of 
ace. 

om55-43, —JAcoB’s CovENANT WITH LaBAN. 25. 
when Rachel had born Joseph. Shortly after the 
birth of this son, Jacob’s term of servitude expired, 
and, feeling anxious to establish an independence 
for his family, he probably, from knowing that 
Esau was out of the way, announced his intention 
of returning to Canaan (Heb. xiii. 14). In this 
resolution the faith of Jacob was remarkable, for 
as yet he had ase ps to rely on but the promise 
of God (cf. ch. xxviii. 15). 

27. Laban said...Ihave learned. His selfish 
uncle was averse to a separation, not from warmth 
of affection either for Jacob or his dangitet, but 
from the damage his own interests would sustain. 
He had found, from long observation, that the 
blessing of heaven rested on Jacob, and that his 
stock had wonderfully increased under Jacob’s 
management. This was a remarkable testimony 
that good men are blessings to the places where 
they reside. Men of the world are often blessed 
with temporal benefits on account of their pious 
relatives, though they have not always, like 
Laban, the wisdom to discern, or the grace to 
acknowledge it. 28. Appoint me thy wages. The 
Eastern shepherds receive for their hire not 
money, but a certain amount of the increase or 
produce of the flock; but Laban would at the 
time have done anything to secure the continued 
services of his nephew, and make a show of liber- 
ality, which Jaco well knew was constrained. 

30. the Lord hath blessed thee since my coming 
—lit., in my footsteps; i ¢., has caused prosperity 
to attend me in every department of my labour in 
your service. 

31, Jacob said, Thou shalt not give, &c. A new 
agreement was made, the substance of which was, 
that he was to receive remuneration in the usua 
way, but on certain conditions which Jacob speci- 
fied. 32. I will pass through, &c.—[Septuagint, wap- 
eOeTw Tavra Ta TrpoBata cov—let t y flocks pass 
by.] Eastern sheep being generally white, the 
goats brown [01], black, or burnt up, and spotted 
or speckled ones comparatively few and rare, 
Jacob proposed to remove all existing ones of that 
description from the flock, and to be content with 
what might appear at the next lambing-time. The 
Ua reg seemed 80 much in favour of Laban that 

© at once agreed to it. But Jacob has been 
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36 


37 


38 


39 
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oop et 1s! Sainte nen eee LA a tae a eR De 
33 and speckled among the goats: and of such shall be my hire. So shall 


B. C. 1745, 
my *righteousness answer for me in time to come, when it shall come | *¢b. 21. & 
for my hire before thy face: every one that is not speckled and spotted], 2°,, 7 
among the goats, and brown among the sheep, that shall be counted| 1 Sam. 2 
stolen with me. 23, , 

And Laban said, Behold, I would it might be according to thy word. pee 

And he removed that day the he-goats that were ringstraked and| Ps.37.4 
spotted, and all the she-goats that were speckled and spotted, and every | ‘*to-mor- 
one that had some white in it, and all the brown among the sheep, and| 74s 4 
gave them into the hand of his sons. And he set three days’ journey | ¢ ch. 31.9. 
betwixt himself and Jacob: and Jacob fed the rest of Laban’s flocks, SeB Fa. Sy?, 

And “Jacob took him rods of green poplar, and of the hazel and| gy 40,42 
chesnut tree; and pilled white strakes in them, and made the white| x. 12 ss, 
appear which eas in the rods. And he set the rods which he had pilled|, 
before the flocks in the gutters in the watering troughs when the flocks a be 
came to drink, that they should conceive when they came to drink. | ch. 26. 13, 
And the flocks conceived before the rods, and brought “forth cattle ring-| to. 15 
straked, speckled, and spotted. And Jacob did separate the lambs, and rye. 
set the faces of the flocks toward the ringstraked and all the brown in the} ch. 31.7.8 
flock of Laban; and he put his own flocks by themselves, and put them | 739. 10 
not unto Laban’s cattle. And it came to pass, whensoever the stronger | eb. 33.11 
cattle did conceive, that Jacob laid the rods before the eyes of the| cb.%7. 
cattle in the gutters, that they might conceive among the rods. But cue 
when the cattle were feeble, he put them not in: so the feebler were} Eze. 39.10 
Laban’s and the stronger Jacob’s. And the man ‘increased exceedingly, |’ & 1% 
and /had much cattle, and maid-servants, and men-servants, and camels, - ce be 


to become rich. 


and asses. 


accused of taking advantage of his uncle, and 
though it is difficult to exculpate him from prac- 
tising some degree of dissimulation, he was only 
availing himself of the results of his great skill and 
experience in the breeding of cattle. His plans 
were crowned with remarkable success. 33. So 
shall my righteousness answer for me—rather, 
testify against me, (Num. xxxv. 30; Deut, xix. 18; 
1 Sam. xii 3; 2 Sam. i. 16, &c.) 

35; he removed ..... the he-goats that 
were ringstraked—[Hebrew, D'7p2., marked with 
stripes ; variegated, especially on the feet; pied- 
footed: Septuagint, tovs pavrovs (Symmachus, 
Aevxorodas).] and spotted [Hebrew, 0x50]—hav- 


ing large spots like patches on their bodies (ef. 
Josh. x. 5); the goats and sheep are here spoken 
of together, being usually intermingled in the same 
flock, as they are in the present day (fobinson’s 
‘Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 169). 36. he set three 
days’ journey betwixt himself and Jacob. A day’s 
journey is reckoned in the East at the prevent day 
at four geographical miles, which is probably about 
the same distance as is denoted by that measure 
in Scripture (Exod. v. 3; viii. 27). Three days’ 
journey will then be twelve Eepapbictl miles. 
37. Jacob took him rods (Hebrew, a rod) of 
green poplar [Hebrew, m2, a poplar]—so called 
from the whitish colour of its bark or leaves, 
storax (cf. Hos. iv. 13). and of the hazel [Hebrew, 


nb]—more probably the almond tree. [So the 
Septuagint has xapvivny]. Taking the word as in 
our translation, there are many varieties of the 
hazel, some of which are more erect than the 
common hazel, and it was probably one of the 
varieties Jacob employed. ‘The styles are of a 
bright red colour when gp tl and along with 
them he took wands of other shrubs, which, when 
stripped of the bark, — white streaks, These 


rods, kept constantly before the eyes of the females 
at the time of gestation, Jacob’s observation had 
taught him would have an influence, through the 
imagination, on the future offspring. and ches- 
nut tree [Hebrew, }ow]—not the chesnut tree 
(Castanea fagus), for it grows only on dry moun- 
tain slopes; whereas the other trees mentioned 
here delight in low, humid situations. It was in 
all probability the plane or, according to some, 
the maple tree (Platanus Orientalis). [So the 
Septuagint has ey 38, watering troughs 
—usually a long stone block hollowed out, from 
which several sheep could drink at ouce, but some- 
times so small as to admit of one only drinking at 
atime. 39. And the flocks conceived—lit., were 
in heat. The verb is in the plural masculine, and 
the meaning is, that the rams and bucks rutted; 
whereas in the preceding clause (end of v. 38) the 
verb, being feminine, applies to the ewes and she- 
goats, 40. set the faces of the flocks toward 
the ringstraked ... inthe flock of Laban. This 
was the same paki Sa continued by different 
means. Formerly he had made use of pilled rods of 
diverse colours ; but nowthat ringstraked and black 
(brown) sheep had made appearance in Laban’s 
flock, he set the faces of his white she- goats and 
ewes towards them, and the anticipated result 
followed. 41,42. whensoever the stronger cattle 
did conceive. ‘The sheep of those lands yean 
twice a year. In the autumn, when they have 
particularly rich pasture, then the stronger cattle 
did conceive; accordingly, lambs which fall in 
February are the most esteemed. In the spring, 
when the pasturage is not so rich, and the sheep 
themselves are weakened by the damp and mois- 
ture, they do not conceive lambs of so good a 
quality. Jacob therefore took care to lay his 
rods in the gutters in the autumn, but did not do 
so in the spring’ (Gerlach), 


The enoy of 


13 seen all that Laban doeth unto thee. 


thou anointedst the pillar, and where thou vowedst a vow unto me: 
now “arise, get thee out from this land, and return unto the land of thy 


kindred. 
14 
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31 AND he “heard the words of Laban’s sons, saying, Jacob hath taken 
away all that was our father’s; and of that which was our father’s hath 
2 he gotten all this *glory. And Jacob beheld ‘the countenance of Laban, 
and, behold, it «as not * toward him ‘as before. 
8 And the Lorp said unto Jacob, ‘Return unto the land of thy fathers, 
and to thy kindred ; and I will be with thee. ; 
4 And Jacob sent and called Rachel and Leah to the field unto his flock, 
5 and said unto them, “I see your father’s countenance, that it zs not 
toward me as before; but the God of my father “hath been with me. 
6, And “ye know that with ‘all my power I have served your father. And 
7 your father hath deceived me, and changed my wages / ten times ; but 
8 God ‘suffered him not to hurt me. If he said thus, ‘The speckled shall 
be thy wages; then all the cattle bare speckled: and if he said thus, 
The ringstraked shall be thy hire; then bare all the cattle ringstraked. 
9 Thus God hath “taken away the cattle of your father, and given them 
10 to me. And it came to pass at the time that the cattle conceived, that 
I lifted up mine eyes, and saw in a dream, and, behold, the *rams which 
11 leaped upon the cattle were ringstraked, speckled, and grisled. And “the 
angel of God spake unto me in a dream, saying, Jacob: and I said, Here 
12 amI. And he said, Lift up now thine eyes and see, all the lambs which 
leap open the cattle are ringstraked, pple and 


And Rachel and Leah answered and said unto him, ’ Zs there yet any 
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CHAP. XXXI. 1-21._—Envy or Laspan AND 
Sons. 1. he heard the wordsof Laban’s sons. It 
must have been from rumour that Jacob got-know- 
ledge of the invidious reflections cast upon him by 
his cousins; for they were separated at the dis- 
tance of three days’ journey. 2. the countenance 
of Laban... not toward him as before—lit., was 
not the same as yesterday and the day before: a 
common Oriental form of speech. The insinuations 
against Jacob’s fidelity by Laban’s sons, and the sul- 
len reserve, the churlish conduct, of Laban himself, 
had made Jacob’s situation, in his uncle’s establish- 
ment, most trying and painful. It is always one 
of the vexations attendant on renee prosperity. 
that it excites the envy of others (Eecl. iv. 4); and 
that, however careful a man is to maintain a good 
conscience, he cannot always reckon on maintain- 
ing a good name in a censorious world. This 
Jacob experienced ; and it is probable that, like a 
good man, he had asked direction and relief in 


rayer. 

3, the Lord said... Return. Notwithstanding 
the ill-usage he had received, Jacob might not 
have deemed himself at liberty to quit his present 
sphere under the impulse of passionate fretfulness 
and discontent. Having been conducted to Haran 
by God (ch. xxviii. 15), and having got a promise 
that the same heavenly Guardian would bring him 
again into the land of Canaan—he might have 
thought he ought not to leave it, without being 
elearly persuaded as to the path of duty. Soought 
we to set the Lord before us, and to acknowledge 
him in all our ways, our journeys, our settlements 
and plans in life. Jacob did receive an answer, 
which decided his entrance upon the homewar 
ourney to Canaan, with a re-assurance of the 

ivine presence and protection by the way. But 
he himself alone was repre for making his 
departure a hurried and re flight. 


4. Jacob sent and called Rachel and Leah. His 
wives and family were in their usual residence ; 
and whether he wished them to be present at the 
festivities of sheap-shearing, as some think; or, 
because he could.not leave his we he called 
them both to come to him, in order that, having 
resolved on immediate departure, he might com- 
municate his intentions. Rachel and Leah only 
were called, for the other two wives, being secon- 
dary, and still in a state of servitude, were not 
entitled to be taken into account. Jacob acted 
the part of a dutiful husband in telling them hig 
plans ; for husbands, that love their wives, should 
consult with them, and trust in them (Prov. xxxi. 
1). 6. ye Know that ...Ihave served. Having 
stated his strong grounds of dissatisfaction with 
their father’s conduct, and the ill requital he had 
got for all his faithful services, he informed them 
of the blessing of God, that had made him rich 
notwithstanding Laban’s design to ruin him ; and. 
finally, of the command from God he had receive 
to return to his own country, that they might not 
accuse him of caprice, or disaffection to their 
eae but be convinced that, in resolving to de- 
part, he acted from a principle of religious obedi- 
ence, 7. changed my wages ten times—i. ¢., many 
times : ten, besides signifying adeterminate number, 
frequently stands in Scripture for many (cf. Lev. 
Xxvi. 26; 1 Sam. i. 8; Eccl vii. 9; Dan. i, 26; 
Amos vi, 9; Zech. viii. 23). 11. the angel of God. 
That Divine Being styles himself (v. 13) the God 
of Beth-el (cf. chs. xxxii. 24-32 ; xxxv. 9-15; xlviii. 
15, 16). He was not one of the angels who were 
seen ascending and descending on the symbolic 
ladder. He identified himself with God. _ 

14. Rachel and Leah answered. Having heard 
his views, they expressed their entire approval ; 
and, from grievances of their own, were fully as de- 
sirous of a separation as himself. They displa 


Rachel stealeth her 


16 our money. 


unto thee, do. 
17, 


23 


not only conjugal affection, but piety, m following 
the course described—‘‘whatsoever God hath 
said unto thee, do.” ‘Those that are really their 
husbands’ helps-meet will never be their hin- 
drances in doing that to which God calls them’ 
(Henry). 

17. Then Jacob rose up. Little timeis spent by 
pastoral people in removing. The striking down 
the tents and poles, and stowing them among their 
other baggage; the putting their wives and chil- 
dren in houdas like cradles, on the backs of camels, 
or in panniers on asses; and the ranging of the 
various parts of the flock in droves under the re- 
spective shepherds,—all this is a short process. A 
plain that is covered in the morning with a long 
array of tents, and with browsing flocks, may, in 
few hours, appear so desolate that not a vestige 
of the encampment remains, except the holes in 
which the tent-poles had been fixed. 18. he car- 
Tied... the cattle. .. which he had gotten—i.c., 
his own and nothing more. He did not indemnify 
himself for his many losses by carrying off any- 
thing of Laban’s, but was content with what Pro- 
vidence had given him. Some may think that due 
notice should have been deed but when a man 
feels himself in danger, the law of self-preserva- 
tion prescribes the duty of immediate flight, if it 
can be done consistently with conscience. 19. 
Rachel had stolen the images that were her 
father’s [Hebrew, 0°')7n3} the Teraphim ; Penates 
or household gods, apparently miniature representa- 
tions of the human form, used as objects of inferior 
worship, or for purposes of divination, in later 
times (Ezek. xxi. 21; Zech. x. 2), as dispensers of 
domestic happiness, and oracles (Judg. xvii. 5; xviii. 
14; 2 Ki. xxiii 24; Ezek. xxi. 16; Zech. x. 2; 
Hos. iii. 4). The etymology is uncertain. Bun- 
sen (‘Egypt’s Place,’ ch. iv., p. 196) derives it 
from [72] to pluck of, and considers them images 
of family ancestors exalted to divine honours. 
Jurieu takes the same view, but supposes them to 
have been images of Noah and Shem,—Noah as 
the second father of the human race, and Shem as 
ancestor of Laban’s family (‘ Hist. Critique des 
dogmes and et des cultes’). Gesenius traces the 
word Teraphim to the root verb [-2m], to live in 
comfort, to be prosperous. Others think that it 
comes from [8) Fito relax with fear, to strike with 
terror ; for the Teraphim are believed to have been 
of hideous appearance, as are some small images of 
haked clay, of repulsive aspect, found a Botta at 
Khorsabad, and supposed to be the Teraphim. 
The word, though in a plural form, may denote 
ony one image (as in 1 xix. 13). 20. Jacob 
stole away pen te tag ot deceived-the mind of 
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of him strangers? for “he hath sold us, and hath quite devoured also 
1 or all the riches which God hath taken from our father, 
that zs ours, and our children’s: now then, whatsoever God hath said 


Then Jacob rose up, and set his sons and his wives upon camels; and 
18 he carried away all his cattle, and all his goods which he had gotten, the 
cattle of his getting, which he had gotten in Padan-aram, for to go to 
19 Isaac his father in the land of Canaan. And Laban went to shear his 
20 sheep: and Rachel had stolen the ?images ‘that ere her father’s, And 
Jacob stole away ‘unawares to Laban the Syrian, in that he told him not 
21 that he fled. So he fled with all that he had; and he rose up, and 
22 passed over the river, and “set his face toward the mount Gilead. 
And it was told Laban on the third day that Jacob was fled. And he 
took his ’ brethren with him, and pursued after him seven days’ journey; 
24 and they overtook him in the mount Gilead. And God “came to Laban 
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Laban. 21, passed over the river [1797]—the 
Euphrates. 


22-52.—LABAN PURSUETH JACOB—THEIR CovE- 
NANT AT GILEAD. 22. It was told Laban on the 
third day. No sooner did the intelligence reach 
Laban than he set out in pursuit, and he being not 
encumbered, advanced rapidly; whereas Jacob, 
with a young Geen and numerous flocks, had to 
march slowly, so that he overtook the fugitives 
after seven by be journey, as they lay encamped 
on the brow of mount Gilead, an extensive range 
of hills forming the eastern boundary of Canaan. 
(For the length of one days’ journey, see on ch. 
xxx. 36). 23. overtook him in the mount Gilead. 
‘There is a mountain-chain extending between 
the Yarmtk and the deep valley of the Zerka (the 
ancient Jabbok), which is known by the name of 
Jebel Ajlin. There is no ridge nor range of hills 
connecting them with Jebel esh-Sheikh or Jebel 
Heish. The intervening tract, the plain of Jaulan, 
presents, along the east side of the lake of Tiberias 
the edge of a high plateau, intersected by deep 
ravines. These mountains constitute the northern 
portion of the land of Gilead, which lay between 
the Yarmfk on the north, the Arnon on the 
south, and was divided at about one-third of the 
distance by the deep valley of the Jabbok, which 
cleaves the mountains to their base. This terri- 
tory, in its whole length, is often spoken of as the 
land of Gilead, and rarely as mount Gilead. The 
portions north and south of the Jabbok are each 
spoken of as, ‘‘the half Gilead” (Josh. xii. 2, 5; 
xiii. 31; Deut. iii. 12), though the northern is only 
two-thirds as long as the southern, or about thirty 
geographical miles. It was in this northern mount 
Gilead that Laban overtook Jacob’ (Robinson’s 
‘Physical Geography of the Holy Land’). Dr. 
Beke, who proposes a place in the vicinity of 
Damascus as the Haran of Scripture (see on ch. 
xxiv. 10), founds one of his objections to the 
Mesopotamian Haran on the circumstance that 
seven days were far too short for the journey of 
Laban to Gilead, if his starting-point was beyond 
the Euphrates,—that would be a distance of 350 
miles,—but it was avery practicable journey in 
that space of time from the neighbourhood of 
Damascus. [Dr. Beke’s theory has not met with 
general acceptance. But his narrative of See 
tion, given first in the ‘Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society,’ 1862, and afterwards published 
as a separate tract, is exceedingly interesting, and 
contains, amongst other topics, a very graphic 
description of mount Gilead, Jebel Ajlin, and of 
the whole route traversed by Jacob on his return 
to one ok Fh ee accompanied by a number of 
his people, Laban might have used violence, had he 
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28 with tabret, and with harp? 


ast thou @stolen my gods? 
31 
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the Syrian in a dream by night, and said unto him, Take heed that thou 
not to Jacob Seither good or bad. Then Laban overtook Jacob. 
Now Jacob had pitched his tent in the mount: and Laban with bis 
26 brethren pitched in the mount of Gilead. And Laban said to Jacob, 
What hast thou done, that thou hast stolen away unawares to me, and 
27 “carried away my daughters, as captives taken with the sword? Where- 
fore didst thou flee away secretly, and ®steal away from me; and didst 
not tell me, that I might have sent thee away with mirth, and with songs, 
And hast not suffered me “to kiss my sons 
29 and my daughters? “Thou hast now done foolishly in so doing. It is 
in the power of my hand to do you hurt: but the °God of your father 
spake unto me ‘yesternight, saying, Take thou heed that thou speak not 
30 to Jacob either good or bad. And now, though thou wouldest needs be 
gone, because thou sore longedst after thy father’s house, ye¢ wherefore 


And Jacob answered and said to Laban, Because I was afraid: for I 
said, Peradventure thou wouldest take by force thy daughters from me. 
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32 With whomsoever thou findest thy gods, ‘let him not live: before our !« op. 49, 


not been Divinely warned in a dream to give no 
interruption to his nephew’s gouEney Josephus 
says that he reached the neighbourhood of mount 
Gilead ‘at eventide.’ And having resolved not to 
disturb Jacob’s encampment till the morning, it 
was during that sae Be night he had the 
warning dream, in which God told him, that if he 
(Laban) despised their small number, and attacked 
them ina hostile manner, He would Himself assist 
them (‘ Antiquities,’ b. i., ch. xix., sec. 10). How 
striking and sudden a change! For several days 
he had been full of rage, and was now in eager 
anticipation that his vengeance would be fully 
wreaked, when, lo! his hands are tied by invisible 

wer (Ps. lxxvi. 10). He durst not touch Jacob, 

ut there was a war of words. 

26-30. Laban said... What hast thou done? 
Not a word is said of the charge, v. 1. His re- 
proaches were of a different kind. His first charge 
was for depriving him of the satisfaction of giving 
Jacob and his family the usual salutations at part- 
ing. In the East it is customary, when any are 
setting out to a great distance, for their relatives 
and friends to accompany them a considerable way 
with music and valedictory songs. Considering 
the past conduct of Laban, his complaint on this 
ground was hypocritical cant. 27. Wherefore 
didst thou flee away secretly ?—lit., Wherefore 
didst thou lie (wast thou) hid, to break away. 
and steal away from me (Hebrew, ‘ns 233m)]—and 
didst deceive or elude me. with mirth [Hebrew, 
mnpval—with loud demonstrations of joy. with 
tabret [Hebrew, 9h3]—with drum or tambourine 
Septuagint, tyuadvev], a simple instrument of per- 
cussion, consisting of a thin wooden frame, over 
which was stretched a layer of membrane—leather 
or parchment—and the rim or hoop of which was 
perioeateg with holes containing small jingling bells, 

t seems to have been played by females, ten 
by the hand, and used, not in war, but on festive 
occasions. If the Mesopotamian tambourine re- 
sembled the Egyptian, it must have been of 
different forms; as on the monuments of Egypt 
tabrets are depicted of a circular, oblong, and also 
square form. It was generally an accompaniment 
to the harp (cf. Exod. xv. 20; Job xxi. 12). The 
Arabians have still a similar musical instrument, 
which they call dof. and with harp [Hebrew, 
392} 5 Septuagint, x:Oapas, guitar]—a stringed 
instrument, the steals a which was usually 


accompanied with the voice of the performer. It 
gave forth melodious sounds, and was employed 
generally (Isa. v. 12), though not exclusively, on 
joyous occasions (Job xxx. 31), Its framework 
was a wooden bow, with strings which varied in 
number, and it was played sometimes with the 
fingers (1 Sam. xvi. 23; xviii. 10; xix. 9), at other 
times with a plectrum or key (Josephus, * Antiqui- 
ties,’ b, vii., ch. xii, sec. 3). But Laban’s second 
charge was a grave one—the carrying off his 
ods—Hebréw, Teraphim, small images of human 
rane used not so much as idols or objects of wor- 
ship, but as talismans for superstitious purposes. 
Josephus, followed by Havernick, Kurtz, &c., con- 
siders that ehey ere used as objects of idolatry. 
Hengstenberg thinks that ‘they were material 
images, used at first merely as media in consulting 
God, and that, in fact, this incident proves that 
the worship of God, though obscured, was not 
utterly extinguished in Haran; for those Tera- 
phim were evidently not objects of worship in 
themselves ; they were merely emblems or tokens, 
such as served pretty much the same purpose as 
ictures and images of the saints do amongst the 
man Catholics of the present day’ (‘Handbook 

of Seulpeare, Ancient and Modern,’ by R. West- 
macott, R.A., reprinted from his Essay contributed 
to the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’). As to the 
way ip which the consultation was made, Jewish 
writers say that, being formed under certain con- 
stellations, according to the astrological notions 
of antiquity, they were made by the influence of 
magical art to speak at certain times in answer to 
questions. It was, according to them, with aview 
to prevent Laban ascertaining by this means the 
route taken by Jacob and his family, that Rachel 
stole her father’s Teraphim (Spencer de Legg, 
‘Hebreorum,’ p. 354; Maimonides, p. 53). Creuzer 
maintains that, as the prended: over_ births, 
she wished to secure their favour in obtaining 
children. Josephus, however, says that Rachel’s 
only object in taking away those images was, that 
though Jacob had taught her to despise them, yet, 
in case of being pursued and overtaken by her 
father, she might have recourse to them in order to 
obtain his pardon (‘Antiquities,’ b.i., ch. xix., sec. 9), 


$1, 32. Jacob... said... With whomsoever, &c. 
Conscious of his own innocence, and little suspect- 
ing the misdeed of his favourite wife, he boldly 
challenged a search, and denounced the heaviest 
penalty on the culprit, 
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not the 7images, 
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41 by night; ‘and my sleep departed from mine eyes, 
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brethren discern thou what 7s thine with me, and take it to thee. For 
Jacob knew not that Rachel had stolen them. 

And Laban went into Jacob's tent, and inte Leah’s tent, and into 
the two maid-servants’ tents; but he found them not. 
34 of Leah’s tent, and entered into Rachel’s tent. 

the images, and put them in the camel’s furniture, and sat upon them. 
85 And Laban ‘searched all the tent, but found them not. An 
to her father, Let it not displease my lord that I cannot /rise up before 
thee; for the custom of women zs upon me. And he searched, but found 


And Jacob “was wroth, and chode with Laban: and Jaeob. answered 
and said to Laban, What zs my trespass? what cs my sin, that thou hast 
37 so hotly pursued after me? Whereas thou hast Ssearched all my stuff, 

what hast thou found of all thy household stuff? ‘set i¢ here before my 
88 brethren and thy brethren, that they may judge betwixt us both. This 
twenty years have I been with thee; thy ewes and thy she-goats have not 
39 cast their young, and the rams of thy flock have I not eaten. /That 
which was torn of beasts I brought not unto thee; I bare the loss of it; 
of *my hand, didst thou require it, whether stolen by day, or stolen by 
Thus | was; in the day the drought consumed me, and the frost 


to Laban. 
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Then went he out 
Now Rachel had taken 


she said 


Thus. have I been 


twenty years in thy house; I ‘served thee fourteen years for thy two| 4. 


daughters, and six years for thy cattle: and “thou hast changed my 


$3, Laban went into... tents. Tents are 
of two descriptions —the family tent and the 
single tent. With the pes the latter 
seems to have been the kind used (see on ch. 
xviii. 9, 10), especially in travelling, as recom- 
mended by its convenience, and formed in the 
manner described in the passage just referred 
to. The patriarch had the principal tent, and 
each of his wives, even the married handmaids 
and concubines, had their separate tents also. 
A personal scrutiny was made by Laban, who 
examined every tent; and having entered Rachel’s 
last, would have infallibly discovered the stolen 
images, had not Rachel made an appeal to him 
which prevented further search. 34. and put 
them in the camel’s furniture, and sat upon 
them. The common pack-saddle is often used 
48 a seat or a cushion, against which a person 
squatted on the floor may lean. [But,13 denotes 
& carriage, a litter; and Span 7D, a camel’s litter, 
saddle—i. e., the houda or canopy begirt on a 
camel’s back, in which ladies are seated when 
travelling.] 35, Let it not displease my lord. 
The Hebrews, instead of addressing a person of 
dignity in the second apcepa_ singe ar, thou and 
thee, said, ‘my lord” (Num. xii. 11; 1 Ki. xvii. 18; 
2 Sam. xiv. 9), for the custom of women is upon 
me. She availed herself of a notion which seems 
to have obtained in patriarchal times, and which 
was afterwards enacted in the Mosaic Code as a 
law, that a woman in the alleged circumstances was 
unclean, and communicated a taint to everything 
with which she came into contact. It was a mere 
pretext, however, on the part of Rachel, to avoid 
the further researches of her father. 

86-43, Jacob answered and said to Laban. The 
use of the word ‘‘answered,” as in this instance, 
is a Hebrew idiom, and peculiar to the Hebrew 
mode of conception, in reference to_something 
prior as the occasion of speaking. The words, 
though in the form of question, are an answer to 
Laban’s injurious, and so far as Jacob was con- 
cerned, un ounded, suspicions. Recrimination on 
his part was natural in fre circumstances, and, as 


usual, when passion is high, the charges took a 
wide range. He rapidly enumerated his grievances 
for twenty years, and in a tone of unrestrained 
severity described the niggard character and vexa- 
tious exactions of his uncle, together with the 
hardships of various kinds he had patiently en- 
dured. 38. therams.., haveInot eaten. Eastern 
people seldom kill the females for food except they 
are barren. 39, That which was torn of beasts. 
The shepherds are strictly responsible for losses in 
the flock, unless they can prove these were occa- 
sioned by casualties beyond their foresight to 
sbaets iosed) or their power to prevent. They are 
bound every evening to re-deliver their charge as 
they received it, without diminution. Their wages 
being paid not in money but in kind, consisting 
commonly of a tenth part of the milk and lambs, 
they are required, in the event of any of the flock 
being lost while under their custody, to make up 
the damage out of their earnings; and even in 
those exceptional cases where they can plead the 

revalence of distemper, or the ravages of wild 

easts, they must demonstrate their attention in 
applying the proper remedies to the diseased, and 
their vigilance in repelling the ravenous prowlers 
by some ocular proof, such as the diseased head 
or body of the animal, or a fragment of its ears, 
legs, or tail, snatched from the beast of prey 
(Amos iii. 12). These stringent rules were in exis- 
tence in the time of Jacob, who,. however, chose 
rather to: repair the losses himself than to enter 
upon the irksome task of satisfying his grasping 
father-in-law. 40. in the day the drought con- 
sumed me, and the frost by night. puliged to 
be much abroad in the fields, under the slender 
covert of a tent, and frequently without any shel- 
ter, he was exposed, not only to all the variations 
of the seasons, but to the sudden and great alter- 
nations of temperature which distinguish the 
climate of Mesopotamia, where the vicissitudes of 
day and night sae like a transition, in a few 
hours, from. the heat of the summer's solstice to 
the piercing cold and rigours of winter. The 
temperature changes often in twenty-four hours 
from the greatest extremes of heat and cold, most 
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43 nd Laban answered and 


for a witness between me and thee. 
45,. 


48 


50 from another. 


51 betwixt me and thee. 


father Isaac. 
54 


trying to the shepherd who has to keep watch by 
his flocks. 42, the Fear of Isaac [Hebrew, 702|— 
the object of his fear and reverence tsb on v. 53). 
Much allowance must be made for Jacob. Great 
and long-continued provocations ruffle the mildest 
and most disciplined tempers. It is difficult to 
**be angry and sin not.” But these two relatives, 
after having given utterance to their pent-up feel- 
ings, came at length to a mutual understanding. 
baban was so cut by the severe and well-founded 
reproaches of Jacob, that he saw the necessity of 
an immediate surrender, or rather, God influenced 
him to make reconciliation with his injured nephew 
(Prov. xvi. 7). 

44. come... let us make a covenant. The 
way in which this covenant was ratified was by a 
heap of stones being laid in a circular pile, to serve 
as seats, and in the centre of this circle a large one 
was set wp perpendicularly for an altar. It is 
probable that a sacrifice was first offered, and then 
that the feast of reconciliation was partaken of by 
both ie seated on the stones around it (cf, 2. 
54). ‘To this day heaps of stones, which have been 
used as memorials, are found abundantly in the 
region where this transaction took place. 

47. Laban called it Jegar-sahadutha [7y]—a 
heap of stones [xn], testimony, witness. This 
word may be either Chaldee or Syriac, according to 
the vowels used. The language of Laban was that 
spoken in Syria. It is called Aramean or Syrian 
(2 Ki. xviii. 26; Isa. xxxvi. 11), which is known 
to us in two dialects—Chaldee, and a later form, 
Syriac. It had probably been the native tongue of 
Abraham ; but on emigrating to the land of pro- 
mise he adopted the language of the people of 
Canaan—the Canaanitish or Pheenician language— 
which, as it was mpokeny. the Hebrews, we de- 
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42 wages ten times. “Except the God of my father, the God of Abraham, 
and the °Fear of Isaac, had been with me, surely thou hadst sent me 

?God hath seen mine affliction and the labour of 

rebuked thee yesternight. 

said unto Jacob, These daughters are my 
daughters, and these children are my children, and these cattle are my 
cattle, and all that thou seest 2s mine: and what can I do this day unto 

44 these my daughters, or unto their children which they have born? Now 
therefore come thou, “let us make a covenant, I and thou; ‘and let it be 


And Jacob ‘took a stone, and set it up for a 
4G said unto his brethren, Gather stones; and they took stones, and made 
47 an heap: and they did eat there upon the heap, And Laban called it 
®Jegar-sahadutha: but Jacob called it Galeed. é 
And Laban said, “This heap zs a witness between me and thee this 
49 day. Therefore was the name of it called Galeed; and ° Mizpah; for 
he said, The Lorp watch between me and thee, when we are absent one 
If thou shalt afflict my daughters, or if thou shalt take 
other wives besides my daughters, no man zs with us; see, God s witness 
And Laban said to Jacob, Behold this heap, and 
52 behold this pillar, which I have cast betwixt me and thee; this heap be 
witness, and this pillar be witness, that I will not pass over this heap 
to thee, and that thou shalt not pass over this heap and this pillar unto 
53 me, for harm. The God of Abraham, and the God of Nahor, the God of 
their father, “judge betwixt us. And Jacob *sware by “the Fear of his 


Then Jacob “offered sacrifice upon the mount, and called his brethren 
to eat bread: and they did eat bread, and tarried all night in the mount. 
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illar. And Jacob 


signate Hebrew. but Jacob called it Galeed [1753] 
—a mound or hill testimony. This is Hebrew, and 
signifies the same thing as the name originated 
vy Laban ; but it was given by Jacob because, 
although familiar with the language of Laban, 
he was in a district of country where the Hebrew 
was the spoken dialect. This incident, which 
took place on the highest peak of Jebel-Ajlfn (see 
on v. 25), gave occasion to the name Galaad, or 
Gilead, being apphed to all the mountainous 
region eastward of Argob (Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ 
b.1., ch. xix., sec. 11). 

49. And Mizpah [npypt}-—-a watch-tower, an 
eminence. When the word is used as the name of 
a ag it always has the article prefixed (cf. 
Judg. x. 17; xi. 11,34). Its bestowment upon this 
ape originated in a paronomasia in reference to 
the circumstances in which the parties had met. 
50. God is witness betwixt me and thee. [This is 
the only instance, in the historical reference to 
Laban, of his using O'7>x as the name of the Divine 
Being in an absolute sense, and it is when making 
a solemn appeal by an oath.] On other occasions 
he calls him the Lord [7\7]—a name which he had 
most probably borrowed from Abraham’s servant 
(ch. xxiv, 31, 50, 51), and from Jacob (xxxi. 49). 52. 
This heap be witness. Objects of nature were 
frequently thus spoken of. But over and above, 
there was a solemn appeal to God; and it is ob- 
servable that there was a marked difference in the 
religious sentiments of the two. Laban spake of 
the God of Abraham and Nahor, their common 
ancestors; but Jacob, knowing that idolatry had 
crept in among that branch of the family, swore 
by the Fear of Isaac. It is thought by many that 
Laban comprehended, under the peculiar phrase- 


Jacob sees 
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a vision of angels. 


55 And early in the morning Laban rose up, and kissed his sons and his | _B- ©1730. 


daughters, and *blessed them: and Laban departed, and “returned unto | * eh. 2.1 
his place. elo aslaadl 
82 AND Jacob went on his way, and “the angels of God met him. And| CHAP. s 
2 when Jacob saw them, he said, 'This is God’s *host: and he called the |. 7%" 
name of that place 1 Mahanaim. Pain 
3 And Jacob sent messengers before him to Esau his brother, “unto the | * That's 
4 land of Seir, “the 2country of Edom. And he commanded them, saying, Ne sh, 


‘Thus shall ye s 
5 I have sojourne 


ak unto my lord Esau; Thy servant Jacob saith thus, | ° ch. 33.14.16, 
with Laban, and stayed there until now: and /I have 
oxen, and asses, flocks, and men-servants, and women-servants: and I 
have sent to tell my lord, that 7I may find grace in thy sight. 
6 _ And the messengers returned to Jacob, saying, We came to thy brother 
Esau, and also *he cometh to meet thee, and four hundred men with him. 
7 Then Jacob was greatly afraid and ‘distressed: and he divided the 
people that «as with him, and the flocks, and herds, and the camels, into 
8 two bands; and said, If Esau come to the one company, and smite it, 
then the other company which is left shall escape. 
9 _ *And Jacob said, ‘O God of my father Abraham, and God of my father 
Isaac, the Lorp “which saidst unto me, Return unto thy country, and to 
10 thy kindred, and I will deal well with thee: *I am not “worthy of the 
least of all the °mercies, and of all the truth, which thou hast showed 


° ch. 24, 27. 


ology he employed, all the objects of worship in 
Terah’s family, in Mesopotamia; and in that view 
we can discern a very intelligible reason for Jacob’s 
omission of the name of Abraham, and swearin 
only by ‘“‘the Fear of his father Isaac,” who ha 
never acknowledged oe deity but ‘‘the Lord.” 
They who ‘have one God should have one heart; 
they who are agreed in religion should endeavour 
to agree in everything else. 

CHAP. XXXII. 1, 2.—Viston or AncEts, 1. 
angels of God met. It is not said whether this 
angelic manifestation was made in a vision by day, 
or a dream .by night. It was most probably the 
former—an internal occurrence, a mental spec- 
tacle, analogous, as in many similar cases (cf. chs. 
xv. 1, 5,12; xxi. 12, 13,14; xxii. 2, 3), to the dream 
which he had on his journey to Mesopotamia. For 
there is an evident allusion to the appearance upon 
the ladder (cf. ch. xxviii. 12); and this occurring to 
Jacob on his return to Canaan, was an encourag- 
ing pledge of the continued presence and protection 
of God (Ps. xxxiv. 7; Heb.i. 14). 2. M 
two hosts or camps. Two myriads is the number 
usually employed to denote an indefinite multitude ; 
but here it must have a reference to the two hosts, 
God’s host of angels, and hisown camp. The place 
was situated between mount Gilead and the Jab- 
bok, near the banks of that brook. A town after- 
wards rose upon the spot, on the border of the 
tribal territories of Gad and Manasseh, ed ai 
by Porter to be identified in a ruin called Mahneh. 

3-32.—Mission To Esau. 3. sent messengers— 
i. e., had sent. It was a prudent precaution to ascer- 
tain the present temper of Esau, as the road, on 
approaching the eastern confines of Canaan, lay 
near the wild district where his brother was now 
established. the land of Seir—a highland country 
on the east and south of the Dead Sea, inhabited 
by the Horites, who were ge by Esau, or 
his posterity (Deut. xi. 12). When, and in what cir- 
cumstances he had emigrated thither—whether 
the separation arose out of the undutiful conduct 
and idolatrous habits of his wives, which had 
made them unwelcome inmates in the tent of his 

nts, or whether his roving disposition had 
sought a country, from ais love of adventure and 


the chase, he was living in a state of power and 
affuence; and this settlement on the outer borders 
of Canaan, though made of his own free-will, was 
overruled by Providence to pave the way for 
Jacob’s return to the promised land, 4 Thus 
shall ye speak. The purport of the message was 
that, after a residence of twenty years in Meso 
tamia, he was now returning to his native land— 
that he did not need anything, for he had abund- 
ance of pastoral wealth; but that he could not 
pass without notifying his arrival to his brother, 
and paying the homage of his respectful obeisance. 
my lord Esau—[)4x my lord.] This is a title of 
honour, given to a person on account of his rank 
or venerable character (see on ch. xxxi. 35). . Itisa 
style of adulation employed in certain peculiag 
circumstances to an absent person, and used by 
Jacob, with other carefully-chosen expressions, in 
the hope of mollifying his resentful brother. Acts 
of civility tend to disarm opposition and_soften 
hatred (Eccl. x. 4). Thy servant Jacob. He had 
been made Jord over his brethren (cf. ch, xxvii. 29). 
But it is probable he thought this referred to a 
spiritual superiority ; or if to temporal, that it was 
to be realized only to his posterity. At all events 
leaving it to God to fulfil that Dorion he deeme 
it prudent to assume the most kind and respectful 
earing. ; 

6. the messengers returned. Their report left 
Jacob in painful uncertainty as to_what was his 
brother’s views and feelings. Esau’s studied 
reserve gave him reason to dread the worst; and 
there can be little doubt that the first feeling 
which the mention of Jacob’s name and approach 
awakened in the breast of his brother was a 

urpose of revenge. Jacob was vaturally timid ; 
But his conscience told him that there was much 
ground for apprehension ; and his distress was all 
the more aggravated that he had to provide for 
the safety of a large and helpless family. 

9-12. Jacob said,OGod, In this great emergency 
he had recourse to prayer. This is the first re- 
corded example of prayer in the Bible. It is 
short, earnest, and bearing directly on the occa- 
sion. The appeal is made to God, as standing in 
a covenant relation to his family, just as we ought 


Jacob sends a 


unto thy servant; for with my staff I 
11 I am become two bands. %Deliver me, 


brother, from the hand of Esau: for I fear 
12 smite me, and “the mother ‘with the children. 
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pe over this Jordan, and now 


present to Esau. 


B. O. 1739, 
P ch. 2.10.11, 


pray thee, from the hand of my 
him, lest he will come and 
And ‘thou saidst, I will 


surely do thee good, and make thy seed as the sand of the sea, which} 1% 


cannot be numbered for multitude. 
13 


16 ten foals. 


20 him. 


21 


And he lodged there that same night; and took of that which came 
14 to his hand a ‘present for Esau his brother; two hundred she-goats, and 
15 twenty he-goats, two hundred ewes, and twenty rams, thirty milch 
camels with their colts, forty kine, and ten bulls, twenty she-asses, and 
And he delivered them into the hand of his servants, every 
drove by themselves; and said unto his servants, Pass over before me, 
17 and put a space betwixt drove and drove. And he commanded the fore- 
most, saying, When Esau my brother meeteth thee, and asketh thee, 
saying, Whose art thou? and whither goest thou? and whose are these 
18 before thee? Then thou shalt say, They be thy servant Jacob's; it 7s a 
19 present sent unto my lord Esau: and, behold, also he zs behind us. And 
so commanded he the second, and the third, and all that followed the 
droves, saying, On this manner shall ye speak unto Esau, when ye find 
And say ye moreover, Behold, thy servant Jacob 2s behind us. 
For he said, I will “appease him with the present that goeth before me, 
and afterward I will see his face; peradventure he will accept °of me. _ 
So went the present over before him: and himself lodged that night in 
22 the company. And he rose up that night, and took his two wives, and 
his two women-servants, and his eleven sons, and “passed over the ford 


Ps, 69. 1, 2 
Pa, 119. 134. 
Pa. 142.6 
Pro. 18. 19. 
© Hos. 10. 14. 


Num.2.19, 
Matt. 24.35. 
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t ch, 43, 11. 
Pro. 18. 16. 
* ch. 43. 11. 
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5 my face. 
* Deut. 3. 16. 


to put our hopes of acceptance with God in Christ; j 


for Jacob uses here the name [M}\7] Jehovah, 


along with other titles, in the invocation, as he 
invokes it singly elsewhere (ch. xlix. 18). He pleads 
the special promise made to himself of a safe 
return ; and after a most humble and affecting 
confession of unworthiness, breathes an earnest 
desire for deliverance from the impending danger. 
It was the prayer of a kind husband, an affection- 
ate father, a firm believer in the promises. 

13-20. he lodged there that same night. The 
scarcity of water leads travelling companies or 
caravans to choose their camping ground near a 
river, fountain, or well (cf 1 Sam. xxx. 21). 
took...a present. Jacob combined active exer- 
tions with earnest prayer; and this teaches us that 
we must not depend upon the aid and interposition 
of God in such a way as to supersede the exercise 
of prudence and foresight. Superiors are always 
approached in the East with presents, and the 
respect expressed is estimated ty the quality and 
amount of the gift. The present of Jacob con- 
sisted of 550 head of cattle, of different kinds, 
such as would be most prized by Esau. It was a 
most magnificent present, skilfully arranged and 
proportioned. The milch camels alone were af 
immense value; for the she-camels form the pria- 
cipal part of Arab wealth; their milk is a chief 
article of diet; and in many other respects they 
are of the greatest use. [Op], here called 
“foals ”—an ass’s colt (ch. xlix. 11), a wild ass’s colt 
{Job xi. 12). But it is frequently also described 
as used for riding (Judg. x. 4; xii. 14; Zech. ix. 9), 
for bearing burdens (Isa. xxx. 6), and for ploughing 
(Isa. xxx. 24). Hence Gesenius takes it to denote 
an this passage young, but full-grown he-asses, 
16, every drove by themselves. There was great 
prudence in this arrangement, for the present 
would thus have a more imposing appearance; 
Esau’s passion would have time to cool as he 

“ successive Pied ; and if the first 


was refused, the others would hasten back to con- 
vey atimely warning. 17, he commanded the fore- 
most. The messengers were strictly commanded 
to say the same words, that Esau might be more 
impressed, and that the uniformity of the 

might appear more clearly to have come from 
Jacob himself. 20. I will appease him with the 
present—lié., I will cover his face with the pre- 
sent; or, I will turn away his attention by a gift 
(cf. ch. xx. 16, where the same phrase is eek [fhe 
Septuagint renders it correctly, tavra eonat cos 
els Tiny "TOV Tpocwrou cov—Timn being taken in 
the sense of fine, penalty, compensation.] 


21, himself lodged—not the whole night, but 
only a part of it. 22. passed over the ford 
Jabbok [p>:]. Gesenius quotes Simonis (‘Onomast’), 


who derives it from a root-verb, signifying to pour 
out, to empty—viz., its waters into the Jordan. 
But that lexicographer seems to prefer tracing its 
etymology to a different verb [pa, to wrestle or 
contend]; so that the Jabbok means the river of 
wrestling or contest. The Jabbok, now the Zerka, 
which rises in the Hauran, flows westward to 
Bozrah, where, after a circuit of about fifteen 
miles to the south, it again flows in a westerly 
direction across an extensive arid plain, till it 
penetrates a-deep gorge, cleft through the moun- 
tains of Gilead, which rise precipitously 500 feet in 
height on either side of it, and after a winding course 
of about sixty miles, discharges itself into the Jor- 
dan, about forty miles south of the sea of Tiberias, 
At the point where it runs through the ravine of 
tall and abrupt cliffs in Gilead, its banks are 
thickly wooded with oleander and plane, wild 
olive and almond trees, pink and white cyclamen 
flowers, with tall reeds, about fifteen feet in 
height. The Jabbok is generally a small, but im- 
petuous stream, flowing down a deep and wide 


torrent-bed. It is properly termed [703] a wady— 
a ravine, generally dry, except immediately afteg 


Jacob wrestles 


over that he had. 
24 


27 except thou bless me. 
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23 Jabbok. And he took them, and ®sent them over the brook, and sent | _B- ©. 17 
6 caused to 

And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man with him until |, ancuding 

25 the “breaking of the day. And when he saw that he prevailed not| orthe 

against him, he touched the hollow of his thigh; and the “hollow of | , momine. 
26 Jacob’s thigh was out of joint as he wrestled with him. And “he said, |. he 
Let me go, for the day breaketh. And he said, I will not let thee ZO, | ¥ Hos, 12.4, 

t And he said unto him, What zs thy name? And | * Thatis, » 

28 he said, Jacob, And he said, Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, | Pit % 
power with God and with men, | * Hos. 12. s4 


but SIsrael: for as a prince hast thou ” 


rain (cf. Ps. lxxiv. 15; exxvi. 4). But in con- 
sequence of the numerous torrents which, running 
down the sides of the adjoining hills, feed it, the 
Jabbok becomes, after its entrance into Gilead, a 
permanent stream. It was about the middle of 
its course, amongst the Gileadite hills, that the 
incident described in this chapter took place; and 
the ford there, which is about ten yards wide, is 
sometimes difficult and dangerous to cross, but in 
summeris shallow. heroseup...andtook. Un- 
able to sleep, he waded the ford in the night-time 
by himself ; and having ascertained its safety, he 
returned to the north bank, and sent over his 
family and attendants—remaining behind, to seek 
anew, in solitary prayer, the Divine blessing on 
the means he had set in motion. ‘The ford by 
which Jacob crossed was hardly the one which he 
took on his outward journey, upon the Syrian 
caravan road, by Kalaat-Zerka, but one much 
farther to the west, between Jebel Ajifin and 
Jebel Jelaad, where there are still traces of walls 
and buildings to be seen, and other marks of 
cultivation’ (Delitzsch). 


24-30. there wrestled a man with hin. until the 
breaking of the day—an unknown person ap- 
red suddenly to oppose his entrance into 
anaan. Jacob engaged in the encounter with all 
the mental energy, and grasped his opponent with 
all the physical tenacity he could exert; till the 
stranger, unable to shake him off or to vanquish 
him, touched the hollow of Jacob’s thigh—the 
socket of the femoral joint—which was followed by 
an instant and total inability to continue the con- 
test [ppm, was dislocated]. This mysterious per- 
son 1s called an angel by Jacob himself (ch. xlviiiL 
15, 16), and God (v. 28, 30; Hos. 12, 4); and the 
opinion that is most supported (Justin, ‘Dialogus 
cum Tryphone ;’ Clement of Alexandria, ‘ Pedag.,’ 
lib. 1; Tertullian contra Praxeam; Athanas., 
‘Orat.,’3; Jerome on Hos. xii. 4) is, that he was 
“the angel of the covenant,” who, in a visible 
form, preluding the incarnation, as was frequently 
done, appeared to animate the mind, and sympa- 
thize with the distress, of his pious servant. This 
appearance was most seasonable to Jacob, who, 
on the contines of the promised land, which, with 
his family, he was about to enter, was menaced 
by him who had been his bitter opponent respect- 
ing the blessing and the ivheritance, with a 
formidable force, sufficient to destroy both his 
rson and his posterity. In that promise which 
fad excited the rivalry of the brothers, the fate of 
the ancient Church, the interests of true religion 
in all future time, were involved: so that, as it 
was a contest on the issue of which the- most 
momentous consequences depended, the clear and 
tinal adjustment of Jacob's title made it an oceasion 
worthy the appearance of Him who, as the Pro- 
miser, was principally concerned in its appropria- 
tion to the proper recipient. been a subject 


of much discussion whether the incident described. 


was an actual conflict or agents scene, Many 


think that, as the narrative makes no mention, in 
express terms, either of sleep, or dream, or vision, 
it was a real transaction ; while others, consider- 
ing the bodily exhaustion of Jacob, his great 
mental anxiety, the kind of aid he supplicated, as 
well as the analogy of former manifestations with 
which he was favoured—such as the ladder—have 
concluded that it was a vision (Calvin’s ‘Com- 
mentary on Genesis ;’ Hess., ‘Geschichte ;’? Heng- 
stenberg, ‘Christol.,’ vol. i., pp. 115-156). The moral 
design of it was to revive the sinking spirit of the 
patriarch, and to arm him with confidence in God, 
while anticipating the dreaded scenes of the 
morrow. The idea of ‘wrestling’ implies the 
vigorous acting of his faith and holy desire; and 
though assailed by strong temptations and fears 
his contidence in the Divine promise remained. 
unsbaker, and his prayer for its accomplishment 
intensely earnest and importunate. The mode by 
which this wrestling was maintained and con- 
ducted to an ultimate victory was by ‘“‘strong 
crying and tears” [Hos. xii. 4: cf. Col. iv. 12, 
aywuiCouevos ev Tats mpocevxais, wrestling: Au- 
thorized version, ‘‘ labouring fervently in prayer”] 
in which Jacob was a type of Christ (Heb. v. 7). 
To us the record is highly instructive, showing 
that, to encourage us valiantly to meet the trials to 
which we are subjected, God allows us to ascribe 
to the efficacy of our faith and rayers the vic- 
tories which His grace alone ehables us to make. 
26. I will not let thee go, &c. It is evident that 
Jacob was aware of the character of Him with 
whom he wrestled ; and, believing that His power, 
though by far superior to human, was yet limite 
by His promise to do him good, he determined not 
to lose the golden opportunity of securing a bless- 
ing. And nothing gives God greater pleasure 
than to see the hearts of his people firmly adher 
ing to Him. But as Jacob continued wrestling 
abpiphts and was not blessed till ‘‘the breaking 
of the day,” so God frequently does not answer 
the prayers of His people till the last moment,— 
till, ie the very delay—strengthening the spirit of 
rayer, and by the continued exercise of it—their 
peurth are brought into such a state of submission 
and of faith, that they become fit recipients of the 
blessing. 28. Thy name...nomore Jacob. The 
old name was not to be abandoned ; but referring, 
as it did, to a dishonourable part of the patriarch’s 
history, it was to be associated with another, 
descriptive of his now sanctified and eminently 
devout character. Israel—i, ¢., according to 
Gesenius, ‘Wairior or Soldier of God’ |from n7¥, 


to war, and by, God]; according to Jerome (‘ Quest, 
Heb. in Gen.’), ‘Man (who) sees God’ [from 2’, 
man ; i873, sees ; bs God]; but fai better, and in 
accordance with our translation [5x ny 72], wrest- 
ler with God. for as a prince hast thou power 
[nw Gesenius renders it simply, ‘ thou con- 
tendest or strivest.’ [The Septuagint renders it 
accurately, 67+ evicyucus meTa PEoU, KUL, meta 
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Jacob’s name 


XXXIL changed to Israel. 


29 and hast prevailed. And Jacob asked him, and said, Tell me, I pray anon 
thee, thy ane And he said, * Wherefore zs it that thou dost ask after | ° an due 

30 my name? and he blessed him there. And Jacob called the name | 1n¢ tacoof 
of the place ®Peniel: for I have seen God face to face, and my life is ood 

reserved, ’ > 

$1. . And as he passed over Penuel the sun rose upon him, and he halted <r ghee’ 

32 upon his thigh. Therefore the children of Israel eat not of the sinew | Jndg.¢.2 
which shrank, which 7s upon the hollow of the thigh, unto this day: Ary as 
because he touched the hollow of Jacob’s thigh in the sinew that shrank. 

avOpwrwy duvatos <o7n.] In Scripture the name| 31. halted upon his thigh. As Paul had a 


indicates the nature of the office; here the change 
of a name denoted the exaltation of person and 
of dignity. Jacob was raised to be a prince, and 
a prince with God! A royal priesthood was con- 
ferred upon him; the privilege of admission into 
the Divine presence, and the right of a weTe 
petitions, and of having them granted. And al 
this was granted to him, not as an individual 
merely, but as a public personage—the head and 
representative of those who in after-times should 

ossess like faith and a similar spirit of prayer. 
Nothing could be more dissimilar than Israel’s 
real dignity and his outward condition,—an exile 
and a suppliant, scarcely escaped from the hands 
of Laban, and seemingly about to perish by the 
revenge of his brother—yet possessing an invisible 
power that secured the success of his under- 
takings. By prayer he could prevail with God; 
and through Him who overrules all the thoughts 
of the heart, he could prevail with men also, 
though they are harder to be entreated than the 
King of kings’ (Douglas on ‘The Revival of 
Religion’). with men. The word men is in the 
plural, as indicating that he had not only pre- 
vailed over Isaac and over Laban, who presented 
obstacles to the fulfilment of the Divine pro- 
mise, but that he would prevail in overcoming 
the wrath of his vindictive brother, and giving 
him a pledge that, wherever he might go, he would 
be an object of the Divine care and protection. 
29. Jacob asked ... Tell me, I pray thee, thy 
name. The name, asin cao times it was always 
significant, was expected to be descriptive of the 
nature and rank of the bearer. But His name 
was ineffable, because His nature was wonderful, 
mysterious, and incomprehensible (cf. Judg. 
xiii. 17). Besides, there was no need for an ex- 
plicit declaration, for Jacob had penetrated the 
secret of the Stranger’s more than mortal char- 
acter. The request was denied, that he might 
not be too elated with his conquest, nor suppose 
that he had obtained such advantage over the 
angel as to make him do what he pleased. 30. 
Jacob called the name of the place Peniel (Penuel) 
—i. e., Face of God. Though here and elsewhere 
in Scripture mention is made of manifestations 
of the Divine Being to particular persons, it must 
be borne in mind that 1t was not the real (John i. 
18), but only the substituted face—the reflected 
image of the Deity ; not the full splendour of His 
transcendent glory, but such a display of it.as the 
human faculties in their present state can bear 
(cf. Exod. xxxiii. 20); and so He was revealed with 
chastened radiance, in the character of Him who 
was “‘the express image of His person.” for I have 
seen God face to face, and my life is preserved. 
There was a prevailing belief that man, in a state 
of sin, could not survive any direct vision of the 
Divine Being; for to such God is a consuming 
fire. This is evidently alluded to (Exod. xx. 19; 
Deut. iv. 4; Heb. xii. 29), and it forms the ground 
$ tg joyful surprise which is expressed by 
aco 
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thorn in the flesh given to humble him, lest he 
should be too elevated by the abundant revela- 
tions granted him, so Jacob’s lameness was to 


keep him mindful of this mysterious scene, and 


that it was in gracious condescension the victory 
was yielded to him. In the greatest of these 
spiritual victories, which, through faith, any of 

od’s people obtain, there is always something 
to humble them. 32. the children of Israel. The 
descendants of Jacob were SS - for the most 
part by this name, though they are sometimes 
called also by his first name. It may be re- 
marked, that in the case of Abraham and Sarah, 
their old names were never used, because their 
new appellations indicated their high and impor- 
tant position. But the new name bestowed upon 
Jacob was descriptive of spiritual character, and 
yet, as he still retained in his regenerated state 
a portion of his corrupt nature, he was often 
called Jacob as well as Israel; in like manner, 
as his posterity inherited both his Va oo 
and his conflict, they are called sometimes the 
children of Jacob, at other times the children 
of Israel, (Num. xxiii. 7, 10, 23; Deut. xxxiii. 10; 
1 Chr. xvi. 13, &.) the sinew which shrank 


[Hebrew, ¥33 1}, nervus ischiaticus, the nerve 
or tendon that extends from the top of the thigh 
down the whole leg to the ankles.} Our version 


follows the Septuagint, which renders the [&raE 


Aeyouevoy] word [ny}, 6 évéoxncev], which shrank. 
Josephus (‘Antiquities,’ b. i, ch. xx., sec, 2) ren- 
ders it more correctly [ro vetpov ro w\atv] the 
broad sinew. ‘Jacob himself,’ continues that his- 
torian, ‘abstained from eating that sinew ever 
afterwards; and for his sake it is still not eaten 
by us.’ The practice of the Jews in abstaining 
from eating this in the flesh of animals is not 
founded on the law of Moses, but is merely a 
traditional a The sinew is carefully ex- 
tracted; and where there are no persons skilled 
enough for that operation, they do not make use 
of the hind legs at all. Abstinence from this 
particular article of animal food is universally 
practised by the Jews, and is so peculiar a custom 
in their daily observance, that as the readers of 
‘The Jews in China’ will remember, the worship of 
that people is designated by the name of the 
Teaou-kin-keaou, or ‘Pluck-sinew-religion.’ This 
remarkable incident formed a turning point in the 
history of Jacob—a point af which fe was raised 
above the deceit and the worldliness of his past life 
into higher and more spiritual relations with God. 
Those who regard. it as a vision, an ecstasy during 
which all the powers of his nature were intensely 
excited, so, that, in fact, he was above and out of 
himself, consider the impression made upon his 
limb as the effect of ‘a mental struggle, involving a 
strain so severe, not on the moral only, but also on 
the physical being of the terrified man, that the 
muscles of his body bore the mark of it ever after. 
Such results of wild emotion are not of unfrequent 
occurrence in persons of enthusiastic temperament, 


The meeting of 


and with him four hundred men. 


3 and Rachel and Joseph hindermost. 


as is exemplified by the proceedings of the dancing 
dervishes of our own times,’ But that it was not 
merely a vision or internal agony of soul—that it 
was a real transaction—appears not only from a 
new designation being given to Jacob himself, 
which was always in memory of some remarkable 
event, and from the significant name which he 
bestowed upon the scene of this occurrence, but 
from the fact of the wound he received being in 
@ part of his body so situated that Jacob must 
have been assured no mere man could have so 
touched it as to effect a dislocation. No objection 
can be urged against the appearance of the Divine 
Being on this occasion in the form of humanity 
that will not equally militate against the reality 
of similar manifestations already recorded as being 
made in the experience of the patriarchs. There 
‘was @ special 0 pd in the appearance of ‘‘the 
angel of the Lord” as a man on this occasion, and 
in 
Jacob that, in order to overcome his formidable 
brother, he must first overcome God, not by the 
carnal weapons with which he had_ heretofore 
obtained his advantages over men, but by the 
spiritual influence of faith and prayer. Hence, 
while the contest was at first carried on as be- 
tween man and man, Jacob appeared more athletic 
and powerful, But his antagonist having wounded 
him in such a manner as could only have been 
done by a being of a superior nature, his eyes were 
opened ; ‘he found himself unconsciously striving 
with God, and his self-confidence utterly failed, 
so that forthwith he desisted from the struggle, 
and had recourse to supplications and tears (Hos. 
xii. 4). In short, this wrestling was ‘a symbolic 
act, designed to show Jacob that he had no hope 
of conquering his powerful foe by stratagem, re- 
liance on his own strength—as his lameness indeed 
proved—or by any other means than a firm, un- 
wavering trust in the word of that covenant God 
who had promised (ch. xxviii. 13-15), and would 
establish him in, the possession of Canaan as an 
inheritance to his posterity. ‘Hosea clearly teaches 
that Jacob merely completed, by his wrestling 
with God, what hé had already been engaged in 
from his mother’s womb—viz., his striving for the 
birthright ; in other words, for the possession of 
the covenant promise and the covenant blessing’ 


(Delitzsch), 
CHAP. XXXIIL 1-11.—Kinpness or JACOB AND 
Esav. 1 Jacob lifted up his eyes, and looked. 


Jacob having crossed the ford, and ranged his wives 
and children in order—the dearest last, that they 
might be the least exposed to danger—awaited the 
expected interview. His faith was strengthened 
and his fears gone (Ps. xxvii. 3). Having had 
power to prevail with God, he was confident of 
the same power with man, according to the pro- 
mise (cf. ay xxxii. 28), behold, Esau came, and 
with four —— Aa Arab chief ia 
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33 AND Jacob lifted up his eyes, oateenes cgi oe “Esau came, 
nd he divided the children unto 
2 Leah, and unto Rachel, and unto the two handmaids. 
handmaids and their children foremost, and Leah and her children after, 
; : And he passed over before them, 
and *bowed himself to the ground seven times, until he came near to his 
4 brother. *And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced him, “and fell on 
5 his neck, and kissed him: and they wept. And he lifted up his eyes, 
and saw the women and the children; and said, Who are those !with 
thee? And he said, The children ‘which God hath graciously given thy 
6 servant. Then the handmaidens came near, they and their children, 
7 and they bowed themselves: and Leah also with her children came near, 


assuming the attitude of a foe, to convince | 


Esau and Jacob. 


B. C. 1739. 


CHAP. 33.. 

° ch, 32. 6 

6 ch. 18, 2 
ch. 42. 6. 
ch, 43, 26, 

° ch 82, 28, 
Pro. 16, 1. 

d@ ch. 46. 14. 
ch, 46, 29. 
Luke 16, 20. 

1 to thee, 

* ch. 48. 9, 
Ps, 127. 3. 
Isa. 8. 18, 


And he put the 


the present day would, in similar circumstances, 
appear attended by a large retinue, armed with 
matchlocks, spears, and other weapons. Esau, 
undoubtedly, on the unexpected revival of his 
brother’s name, had entertained a vindictive pur- 
pose, And the circumstance of his being able to 
command the immediate services of so many men 
may be accounted for, as Delitzsch suggests, by his 
‘having to subjugate the Horite population in 
Seir, for which purpose he might easily have 
formed such an army, partly from the Canaanitish 
and Ishmaelitish relations of his wives, and partly 
from his own servants.’ 3. he... bowed him- 
self... seven times. The manner of doing this 
is by looking towards a superior and bowing with 
the upper part of the body brought parallel to the 
ground, then advancing a few steps and bowing 
again, aud repeating this obeisance till, at the 
seventh time, the suppliant stands in the imme- 
diate presence of his superior. 4 Esau ran... 
fell on his neck, and kissed him. What asudden 
and surprising change! Whether the sight of the 
ieee Rice and the profound homage of 

acob produced this effect, or it proceeded 
from the impulsive character of Esau, the cher- 
ished enmity of twenty years in a moment disap- 
peared ; the weapons of war were laid aside, and 
the warmest tokens of mutual affection recipro- 
cated between the brothers. But doubtless the 
efficient cause was the secret, subduing influence 
of grace (Prov. xxi. 1) which converted Esau from 
an enemy into afriend. This is an exact descrip- 
tion of a meeting between relations in the East, 
especially to a member of the family who has 
returned home after a long absence. They place 
their hands on his neck, kiss each cheek, and then 
lean their heads for some seconds, during their 
fond embrace, on each other’s shoulders. It ia 
their customary mode of testifying affection, and 
though it might not have been expected from Esau 
to Jacob, his receiving his brother with such a 
cordial greeting was in accordance with the natural 
kindness and generosity of his character. 5. Who 
are those with thee? It might have been enough 
to say, They are my children; but Jacob was a 
pious man, and he could not give even a common 
answer but in the language of piety (Ps. exxvii. 3; 
cxiii. 9; cvii, 41). Which God hath graciously 
given — Hlohim, God; to avoid reminding Esau 
of the blessing of Jehovah, which had occasioned 
his absence (Delitzsch). thy servant. The prac- 
tice observed by individuals of respectable station 
in life, when speaking of themselves to other 
personages of superior rank, to use the phrase 
‘thy servant,” instead of the personal pronoun [ 
and me, is an Oriental peculiarity. 6, 7. Then the 
handmaidens came near, they and their children, 
&c. All Jacob’s children without reserve had left 
their litters or vehicles, and were on foot, aa 
appearing before their superior. This was a token 


Jacob cometh 


they bowed themselves. 


8 nd he said, 2 What meanest thou by “all this drove which I met? 
9 And he said, These are %to find grace in the sight of my lord. And 
Esau said, I have enough, my brother; *keep that thou hast unto thy- 
pray thee, if now I have found grace in 
thy sight, then receive my present at my hand; for therefore I *have 
seen thy face, as though I had seen the face of God, and thou wast 
11 pleased with me. Take, 1 pray thee, ‘my blessing that is brought to 
thee; because God hath dealt graciously with me, and because 
enough. /And he urged him, and he took 7¢. 
And he said, Let us take our journey, and let us go, and I will go 
13 before thee. And he said unto him, My lord knoweth that the children 
are tender, and the flocks and herds with young are with me; and if 
14 men should overdrive them one day, all the flock will die. 
I pray thee, pass over before his servant; and I will lead on softly, 
according ®as the cattle that goeth before me and the children be able to 
15 endure, until I come unto my lord ‘unto Seir. 
now ®leave with thee some of the folk that are with me. 
7™What needeth it? ‘let me find grace in the sight of my lord. 
So Esau returned that day on his way unto Seir. 
17 neyed to Succoth, and built him an house, and made booths for his 
cattle: therefore the name of the place is called §Succoth. 


10 self. And Jacob said, Nay, 


12 


16, 
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and bowed themselves: and after came Joseph near and Rachel, and 


to Succoth. 


B. C. 1739. 


2 What is all 
this band 
to thee? 

Sf ch. 32. 16, 

9 ch. 32.5. 

8 be that to 
thee that 
is thine. 

h Matt. 18.10, 

$ 2 Ki 6. 15. 

4 all things. 

J 2 Ki. 5. 23, 

5 according 
to the foot 
of the 
work, etc., 
and ac- 
cording to 
the foot of 
the chil- 
dren. 

h ch. 32. 3. 

6 set, or, 
place. 

7 Wherefore 
is this? 

+ Ruth 2, 13, 

8 That is, 
booths. 


have 


Let my lord, 


And Esau said, Let me 
And he said, 


And Jacob jour- 


of profound respect, and, though very marked, it 
would appear natural; for Esau being the elder 
brother, was, according to the custom of the East, 
entitled to respectful treatment from his younger 
brother. His attendants would be struck by it, 
and, according to Eastern habits, would magnify 
it in the hearing of their master. 

8. What meanest thou by all this drove ?—it., 
Who, or what to thee are all these bands?. The 
Hebrew [‘D], who, is used here in the sense of 
what (cf. 1 Sam. xviii. 18; Mic. i 5). But even 
in such passages as this, there is more or less 
reference to the idea of a person implied in the 
expression. These are to find grace in the sight 
of my lord [Hebrew, ‘}78, my lord]—(see on ch. 
xxxi. 35.) [The Septuagint has tva evono mats cou 
Xap évaytidy cov, 10 order that thy servant may 
tind grace before thee.] 10. for therefore I have 
seen thy face, as though I had seen the face of 
God. This seems the expression of servile adula- 
tion. But if Jacob’s pious mind discerned the 
secret influence of God in effecting a sudden obanus 
in the heart of Esau, as we may presume he did, 
he was warranted in saying that the face of Esau 
reflected Divine kindness, 11. he urged him, and 
he took it. Inthe East the acceptance of a present 
by a superior is a proof of friendship, and by an 
enemy, of reconciliation, It was on both accounts 
Jacob was so anxious that his brother should re- 
ceive the cattle ; and in Esau’s acceptance he had 
the strongest proofs of a good feeling being estab- 
lished that Eastern notions admit off. 

12-20.—THE ParTING. 12. Let us take our jour- 
ney. Esau proposed to es kateb Jacob and his 
family through the country, both as a mark of 
friendship and as an escort to guard them. But 
the proposal was piehrarneos declined. Jacob did 
not need any worldly state or equipage. Notwith- 
standing the present cordiality, the ‘brothers were 
so different in spirit, character, and habits—the 
one go much a man of the world, and the other a 
man of God, that there was great risk of some- 
thing occurring to disturb the harmony. Jacob 
having alleged a very oo excuse for the 


tardiness of his movements, the brothers parted 
in peace. 13. the children are tender. From a 
comparison of ch. xxx. 41 with ch, xxxix. 20-27, 
it appears that Reuben was about twelve years of 
age, Simeon eleven, Levi ten, Joseph was only 
six, and Dinah a little older. flocks and herds 
with young—lit., flocks and herds that are milk- 
ing , suckling (cf. Isa. xl. 11). 14 I will lead on— 
Hebrew, word, gently, gradually, at a slow pace; 
332, according to the foot; m2x2o3, of the pro- 
perty—i. e., the cattle and all his goods.] until I 
come unto mylord. It seems to have been Jacob’s 
intention, after being established in ‘Canaan, to 
visit his brother in Seir; but whether the intention 
was carried out then or at a future period has not 
been recorded. 

16. So Esau returned that day on his way unto 
Seir. For the last time Esau retires to make room 
for Jacob; he leaves to him the land of his inherit- 
ance, and disappears on his way to the wild moun- 
tains of Seir ["7¥, Seir=hairy—z.e., woody]. ‘There 
is still the es-Sherah, or downs, slightly tufted and 
Bey, contrasted with the bald mountains of 

etra itself’ (Stanley). 17. Jacob journeyed to 
Succoth—[Hebrew, nap, booths, formed of green 
boughs and branches interwoven, as a shelter from 
the heat (Isa. iv. 6; John iv. 5).]_ Jacob, who was 
still on his journey, erected at this stage his [ma] 
(moveable) house or tent (Gesenius) for his family, 
while the booths were for his cattle, The flocks 
in the East being generally allowed to remain in 
the open fields by night and day during winter 
and summer, and seldom put under covert, the 
erection of booths by Jacob is recorded as an 
unusual circumstance; and perhaps the almost 
tropical climate of the Jordan valley may have 
rendered some shelter necessary. Succoth, which 
is mentioned here by a prolepsis, was the name 
iven to the first station at which Jacob halted on 
his arrival in Canaan. His posterity, when dwell- 
ing in houses of stone, built a city there and called it 
Succoth, to commemorate the fact of their ancestor 
having made it a halting-place. ‘It is identified 


The dishonour 
18 


it 1? El-elohe-Israel. 


34 AND “Dinah the daughter of Leah, which she bare unto J. acob, went 


2 out to see the daughters of the land. 


Hamor the Hivite, prince of the country, saw her, he took her, and lay 
3 with her, and ‘defiled her. And his soul clave unto Dinah the daughter 
of Jacob, and he loved the damsel, and spake kindly unto the damsel. 
4 And Shechem spake unto his father Hamor, saying, Get me this damsel 
5 to wife. And Jacob heard that he had defiled Dinah his daughter: now 


with the ruins of Sakat, in a contracted ’Emek, 
called ‘‘ the valley of Suceoth ” (Ps. lx. 8; eviii. 8), 
which forms part of El-Ghér, the valley of the 
Jordan. And the town itself stood, if its position 
is rightly marked on the maps, south of the Jabbok, 
in the angle formed by this stream and the Jordan 
almost equidistant from both, afterwards allotted 
to the tribe of Gad. 

18, Shalem—. e., peace; and the meaning may 
be that Jacob came into Canaan, arriving ‘safe, 
pore unharmed’ {Gesenius), in fulfilment of 

he promise (ch. xxviii. 15, 21), at the city Shechem. 
But most writers, following the Septuagint, take 
Shalem as a proper name-a city of (prince) She- 
chem (cf. ch. xxxiv. ; Judg. ix. 28), and the site to 
be marked by one of the little villages about two 
miles te the north-east, in the rich fertile plain or 
wady of El Mukhna (vale of encampment), ‘which,’ 
says Porter (‘Handbook for Syria and Palestine’), 
‘sends out a broad green arm among the dark hills 
on the east, just opposite the vale of Shechem 
Nabulus. The arm is called Salim, and takes its 
name from a little village that is made conspicuous 
by a group of olive trees, on the rocky acclivity 
to the north, doubtless occupying the site and 
retaining the name of Shalem.’ (See also Robin- 
son’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ ch. iii, p. 102.) and 
pitched his tent before the city—lit., in front of; 
é. e., to the east of the city. The population of 
Canaan, it would appear, had risen greatly in 
numbers, as in the social scale, from the time that 
Abraham fed his flocks on the free, unoccupied 
asture cop Ma ‘*place of Sichem” (ch. xii. 6). 
Jacob’s day a city had been built’ upon the 
spot, and the adjoining ground was private pro- 
perty, a portion of which he had to purchase for 
the site of his encampment. 19. bought a 
parcel of a field, &. ["3”3 npdp]—a portion of the 
field; i¢., cultivable ground (cf. ch. xxxvii 7-15; 
John iv. 35), it being a desirable acquisition to one 
who combined agricultural with pastoral pursuits. 
It probably comprised a considerable pay of 
Wady Sahl, which is “‘ before” or east of Shechem 
(cf. Joka iv. 12), and was kept by him under 
illage, while his numerous flocks found pasturage 
on the a et hills, the right to which would 
naturally follow his possession of the valley. Jacob 
thus became the first of the patriarchs who held 
an estate in Canaan, at the hand of the chil- 
dren of Hamor. [The Septuagint has simply rapa 
Eupodo—from Hamor.] for an hundred pieces of 
money [70'vp]—a coin stamped with the figure of 
a lamb, and it has been supposed, from ch, xxiii. 
15, 16, that the kesitah was equivalent to four 
shekels. It is, however, uncertain whether this 
was its actual value in Canaan in the time of 
Jacob. But the circulation of coined money is 
an additional proof of rae peceress of the Canaan- 
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And Jacob came to Shalem a city of ®°Shechem, which és in the land 
of Canaan, when he came from Padan-aram; and pitched his tent before 
19 the city. And he bought a parcel of a field, where he had spread his 

tent, at the hand of the children of }°Hamor, Shechem’s father, for an 
20 hundred "pieces of money. And he erected there an altar, and called 


of Dinah. 


B. C. 1739. 


® Called, 
Acts 7. 16 
Sychem, 
10 Called, 
Acts 7. 16, 
Emmor. 
11 or, lambs, 
12 That is, 
God the 
God of 
Israel. 


And when Shechem the son of 


OHAP. 34, 
& ch. 30, 21. 
1 humbled 

her. 


ites in social advancement. ‘There is no more 
reason for rendering kesitah by a piece of money, 
than for Jendenpe 8 ekel in the same way. It is 
a well-established law of translation, that the 
original names of coins, and of weights by which 
their value is determined, should be retained, 
{Campbell, ‘Dissert.,’ viii.) There is a strong 
reason for adhering to this rule in the present 
instance, because pieces of money are never desig- 
nated by the name of kesitah subsequently to the 
paane al age, the statement in Josh. xxxiii. 19 

ing only a verbal repetition of this passage (cf. Job 
xlv. 11). 20. erected... analtar. Abraham had. 
on his landing on the same spot in Canaan, erected 
an altar; and now Jacob, on his arrival from Padan- 
aram, imitates the example of his grandfather 
from special reasons of his own (cf. ch. xxvii. 21, 
last clause, with ch. xxii. 28, 29). Whether, on its 
erection, it was dedicated with the formal bestow- 
ment of a name which, according to patriarchal 
usage, would perpetuate the purpose of the monu- 
ment, or it was furnished with an inscription, we 
are not informed. TheSeptuagint omits the name. 
But it was a beautiful proof of his personal piety, 
a most suitable conclusion to his journey, and a 
lasting memorial of a distinguished favour, to raise 
an altar to ‘“‘God, the God of Israel.” Wherever 
we pitch a tent, God should have an altar. 

AP. XXXIV. 1-31.—Tsr DisHoNnoUR oF 
Dinan. 1-4. Though freed from foreign troubles, 
Jacob met with a great domestic calamity in the 
fall of his only recorded daughter. According to 
Josephus, she had been attending a festival; but 
it is highly probable that she had been often and 
freely mixing in the society of the place, and that 
being a simple, inexperienced, and vain young 
woman, had been flattered by the attentions of the 
ruler’s son. There must have been time and oppor- 
tunities of acquaintance to produce the strong 
attachment that Shechem had for her. Dinah 
must have arrived at maturity, which young girls 
reach in the East much earlier than in our colder 
latitudes. She was somewhat, though very littl 
older than losepa and as he was six years ol 
(ch. xxx. 24) on his father’s departure from Meso- 
potamia, was seventeen when sold by his brethren, 
so that Jacob’s family must have been eleven years 
resident in Canaan. But Dinah’s violation had 
taken place probably a year before (ch. xxxy.), and 
consequently she may have been sixteen—certainly 
not older. Jackson ehdeavours to prove (‘Chrono- 
logical Antiquities’) that she was exactly fifteen. 
3. spake kindly unto the damsel—it., spake to 
the heart of the damsel, or comforted her (cf. Isa. 
xl. 42) with the promise of a happy marriage, as 
a reparation for the wrong. 5-7. Jacob held his 
peace, Jacob, as afather and a good man, must 
have been deeply distressed, But he could do 
little. In the case of a family by different wives, 


Shechem sueth GENESIS XXXIV. to marry Dinak. 
his sons were with his cattle in the field: and Jacob held his peace until a 
they were come. _— 

6 And Hamor the father of Shechem went out unto Jacob to commune| 3 gam 13, 
7 with him. And the sons of Jacob came out of the field when they heard| 21. 
ét: and the men were grieved, and they were very wroth, because he | ° = 
had ‘wrought folly in Israel, in lying with Jacob's daughter; ¢which| 3o4n"r is, 
thing ought not to be done. . Judg. 19, 
8 And Hamor communed with them, saying, The soul of my son ae gh 
Shechem longeth for your daughter: I pray you give her him to wife.| 3 sem. 1s. 
9 And ‘make ye marriages with us, and give your daughters unto us, aud} 12,13. 

10 take our daughters unto you. And ye shall dwell with us: and /the aig E 
land shall be before you; dwell and “trade ye therein, and *get you pos-| ¢ Devt. 23:17. 

11 sessions therein. And Shechem said unto her father and unto her} 2 Sem. 1. 
brethren, Let me find grace in your eyes, and what ye shall say unto me], J? ,. 

12 I will give. Ask me never so much ‘dowry and gift, and I will give], cn io 
according as ye shall say unto me: but give me the damsel to wife. , oe 1S 

13 And the sons of Jacob answered Shechem and Hamor his father |) > %#- 

14 Jdeceitfully, and said, because he had defiled Dinah their sister: and | ¢ gx. 2.16. 
they said unto them, We cannot do this thing, to give our sister to one | Deut. 22.29. 

15 that is uncircumcised; for *that were a reproach unto us: but in this| 75° ** 
will we consent unto you: If ye will be as we be, that every male of you | ; Juag. 15.s. 

16 be circumcised; then will we give our daughters unto you, and we will| 2 Sam. u. 
take your daughters to us, and we will dwell with you, and we will eg By “S 

17 become one people. But if ye will not hearken unto us, to be circum-| ‘w, 
cised; then will we take our daughter, and we will be gone. Rom. 12.19. 

18 And their words pleased Hamor, and Shechem, Hamor’s son. And | * 7% &* 


it is not the father, but the full brothers, on whom 
the protection of the daughters devolves—they are 
the guardians of a sister’s welfare and the avengers 
of her wrongs. It was for this reason that Simeon 
and Levi, the two brothers of Dinah by Leah, 
appear the chief actors in this episode; and though 
the two fathers would have probably brought about 
an amicable arrangement of the affair, the hasty 
arrival of these enraged brothers, who came home 
while Hamor was conversing with Jacob (cf. v. 6 
with v. 8), introduced a new element into the nego- 
tiations. : 

6. Hamor—i.e., ass; and such a name being 
applied to a prince is a striking proof of the very 
Giferent ideas which, in the East, are associated 
with that animal, which there appears sprightly, 
well proportioned, and of great activity. This 
chief is called Emmor (Acts vii. 16). 7. were 
grieved, and they were very wroth. Good men in 
such a case could not but grieve; but it would 
have been well if theanger of Dinah’s brothers had 
been restrained, or that they had known the pre- 
cept, ‘‘ Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” 
No injury can justify revenge; but Jacob’s sons 
planned a scheme of revenge in the most deceitful 
manner (Deut. xxxii. 35; Rom. xii. 9). They seem 
to have regarded the wrong done to their sister 
not simply as @ private injury or domestic cala- 
tity, but as an ignominy of so indelible a nature 
as affected not the honour merel , but the very 
existence of Jacob’s house. A dishonour done to 
the chosen family appeared in their eyes a graver 
offence, a greater crime, than if inflicted on any 
other. Jacob having been made Jsrael, the com- 
mission of a crime which ignored the family rela- 
tions with God, was, in the Scripture sense of the 
term, ‘‘folly in Israel” (Ps. xiv. 1). 

8. Hamorcommuned withthem, Tht princeand 
his son seem at first signe to have acted honestly, 
and our feelings are enlisted on their side. They 
betray no jealousy of She RSET shepherds; on 


the contrary, they show every desire to establish 
friendly intercourse. 10. dwell and trade ye there- 
in [777nD\}—and migrate as nomads, or, specially, 
travel about as merchants [7nN7}], and be pos- 


sessors. But their conduct was unjustifiable in 
neither expressing regret nor restoring Dinah to 
her family ; and this great error was the true cause 
of the negotiations ending in so unhappy a man- 
ner. 11, Shechem said unto her father and unto 
her brethren. The consideration of the proposal 
for marriage belonged to Jacob, and he certainly 
showed great weakness in yielding so much to the 
fiery impetuosity of his sons. The sequel shows 
the unhappy consequences of that concession. 
13, Ask me never so much dowry and gift [77p]— 


the price paid for the wife. Though called a 
dowry in our translation, implying a suitable 
settlement upon her, the word is used in cases 
where it can have no meaning but as a ae 
money (cf. Exod. xxii 16; 1 Sam. xviii. 25). [}DD] 
Gift, refers to the presents made at betrothal to 
the bride and her relations (cf. ch. xxiv. 53). 

-13. the sons of Jacob answered ... deceit- 
fully. Many writers have taken the word “‘an- 
swered,” spoke, as signifying, ‘ plotted, laid snares.” 
Gesenius, who formerly supported this view, in 
later editions retracted, and held the natural 
sense, ‘spoke deceitfully.’ The honour of 
their family consisted in having the sign of the 
covenant. Circumcision was the external rite by 
which persons were admitted members of the 
ancient Church. But although that outward rite 
could not make the Shechemites true Israelites, 
yet it does not appear Jacob’s sons required any- 
thing more. Nothing is said of their teaching 
them to worship the true God, but only of their 
insisting on the Shechemites being circumcised ; 
and it is evident that they did not seek to convert 
Shechem, but only made a show of religion—a 
cloak to cover their diabolical design. Hypocrisy 


Jacob reproveth 


of the gate of his city. 
25 
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19 the young man deferred not to do the thing, because he had delight in 
Jacob’s daughter: and he was ‘more honourable than all the house of 
20 his father. And Hamor and Shechem his son came unto the “gate of 
21 their city, and communed with the men of their city, saying, These men 
are peaceable with us; therefore let them dwell in the land, and trade 
therein; for the land, behold, é¢ és large enough for them; let us take 
their daughters to us for wives, and let us give them our daughters. 
22 Only herein will the men consent unto us for to dwell with us, to be one| 
people, if every male among us be circumcised, as they are circumcised. 
23 Ska not their cattle and their substance and every beast of theirs be 
24 ours? only let us consent unto them, and they will dwell with us. And 
unto Hamor, and unto Shechem his son, hearkened all that “went out of 
the gate of his city; and every male was circumcised, all that went out 


And it came to pass on the third day, when they were sore, that two 
of the sons of Jacob, °Simeon and Levi, Dinah’s brethren, took each man 
26 his sword, and came upon the city boldly, and slew all the males, And 


Simeon and Levi. 
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they slew Hamor and Shechem his son with the “edge of the sword, and| ‘jy 


27 took Dinah out of Shechem’s house, and went out. 
came upon the slain, and spoiled the city, because they had defiled their 
They took their sheep, and their oxen, and their asses, and that 
29 which was in the city, and that which was in the field, and all their 
wealth, and all their little ones, and their wives took they captive, and 


28 sister. 


spoiled even all that was in the house. 


30 And Jacob said to Simeon and Levi, ?Ye have ‘troubled me "to make 
me to stink among the inhabitants of the land, among the Canaanites 
and the Perizzites: *and I being few in number, they shall gather them- 
selves together against me, and slay me; and I shall be destroyed, I and 


The sons of Jacob 


@ Josh. 7, 25. 
1 Ki. 18, 18, 
1 Chr. 2 7. 
Y Ex. 5, 21. 
1 Samm, 13, 


4. 
* Deut. 4. 27. 
Ps. 105, 12, 


and deceit, in all cases vicious, are infinitely more 
so when accompanied with a show of religion ; and 
here the sons of Jacob, under the pretence of con- 
scientious scruples, conceal a scheme of treachery 
as cruel and diabolical as was perhaps ever per- 
petrated. 

19, the young man... was more honourable 
[Hebrew, 72>)]—was held in honour more than all 
in his father’s house. This is proleptically said 
to account in part for the ready acquiescence of 
the people. 20. Hamor and Shechem... came 
unto the gate of their city. That was, the place 
where every public communication was made; and 
in the ready, obsequious submission of the people 
to this measure we see an evidence either of the 
extraordinary affection for the governing family, 
or of the abject despotism of the East, where the 
will of a chief is an absolute command. At the 
same time the rulers laboured in a very plausible 
manner to show the fog and public advantages 
which would result to their subjects from an 
amicable and commercial league with the powerful 
and wealthy nomads (see on v. 10). The people 
were induced to comply with the conditions of the 

roposed union (see on ch. xxvi. 12-14); at the same 

ime their facility of persuasion can be satisfac- 
torily explained only from the then growing belief 
amongst many Eastern nations, that circumcision 
was, apart from Na ae useful and important in 
a sanita int of view. Bibeu: 

25-29. On the third day, &c. That period is 
critical, especially with adults, as fever nerally 
ensues, with a total prostration of physical energy. 
That time, therefore, was chosen by the sons of 
Jacob for their meditated revenge, in the gratifica- 
tion of which they seem to have broken loose from 
every restraint, and to have allowed the wild spirit 
of Oriental ferocity to a as extensive a range, 


as is exemplified by the most ruthless Arabs in 
the present day. came upon the city—i.e, fell 
perfidiously upon the unsuspecting and disabled 
inhabitants, 27. The sons of Jacob came upon 
the slain, &c. There is no evidence for ee wv. 
27-29 as an interpolation ; for although there is no 
copulative in our present Hebrew text, there must 
have been formerly, as the Septuagint has it, [é: de 
tot, &c.] Nor is there any ground. for supposing 
that, after the massacre had been completed, the 
other sons of Jacob joined the homicides in the 
plundering of the city. Simeon and Levi (v. 25 
were the perpetrators of this consummate act 0 
villany; but they were undoubtedly assisted by 
a body of their servants, as Knobel in his com- 
mentary distinctly asserts must be assumed. 

30. Jacob said... Ye have troubled me—or 
afflicted me—brought evil upon me (cf. Josh. vi. 
18; vii. 25; 1 Sam. xiv. 29) [Hebrew, 3 *x20?, to 
bring me into bad odour, to make me loathsome, 
hateful; Septuagint, Mionrov pe weroinxare, bore 
movnpoy me ewat, &.; WP Np wi, and I (with my 
family and servants) being men of number—i. e., few, 
easily counted (cf. Deut. iv. 27; Isa. ix. 19).] This 
atrocious outrage Perneiaie on the defenceless 
citizens and their families made the cup of Jacob’s 
affliction overflow. We may wonder that, in 
speaking of it to his sons, he did not represent it 
as a heinous sin—an atrocious violation of the 
laws of God and man, but dwelt solely on the 
present consequences. It was probably because 
that was the oul view likely to rouse the cold- 
blooded apathy, the hardened consciences of those 
ruffian sons (see on ch. xlix. 6,7). Nothing but 
the ‘hor abrprd power of God saved him and his 
family from the united vengeance of the people 
(cf. xxxv. 5). All his sons had not been 


God sendeth 


harlot? 


85 AND God said unto Jacob, Arise, go 
and make there an altar unto God, *that appeared unto thee “when thou 

2 fleddest from the face of Esau thy brother. 
2household, and to all that were with him, Put away ‘the strange gods 

3 that are among you, and/be clean, and change your garments: And let 
us arise, and go up to Beth-el; and I will make there an altar unto God, 
9who answered me in the day of my distress, "and was with me in the 

4 way which I went. And they gave unto Jacob all the strange gods which 


engaged in the massacre. Joseph was a boy, 
Benjamin not yet born, and the other eight not 
concerned in it. Simeon and Levi alone, with 
their retainers, had been the guilty actors in the 
bloody tragedy. But the Canaanites might not be 
discriminating in their vengeance; and if all the 
Shechemites were put to death for the offence of 
their chief’s son, what wonder if the natives 
should extend their hatred to all the family of 
Jacob; and who probably equalled in number 
the inhabitants of that village? 31. Should he deal 
with our sister as with an harlot? Thebrothers 
were, by consuetudinary right, the guardians of 
the honour as well as the life of their sister (cf. 
2 Sam. xiii. 22). And this ancient practice still 
obtains, as both Niebuhr and Burckhardt inform 
us, amongst the Arabs, in whose traditional code 
seduction is a capital crime, and the duty of in- 
flicting the punishment is laid upon the brothers 
of the outraged girl, In this view, therefore, the 
conduct of Simeon and Levi was justifiable; but 
not content with avenging the crime upon the 
offender, they extended their vengeance to every 
person and everything belonging to him; nay, 
were guilty of the most infamous deceit, inasmuch 
as they covered beneath the cloak of religious 
pide eg! a scheme of cold-blooded and atrocious 
cruelty. But God, who brings good out of evil, 
rendered their fiendish passions subservient 
to the greater isolation of Israel’s family; and 
hence the onsiencht on the Shechemites, though 
detestable in itself, was the means of preventing 
the consummation of an alliance, which, by inter- 
mingling the Israelites with the eons of Canaan, 
must have, ere long, frustrated the purposes of 
Divine grace in their selection. 

CHAP. XXXYV. 1-15.—Removat To BETHEL. 
1. God said unto Jacob, Arise, &c. This command 
was given as seasonably in point of time, as ten- 
oy in respect of language. The disgraceful and 
perilous events that had recently taken place in 
the patriarch’s family must have produced in him 
a strong desire to remove without delay from the 
vicinity of Shechem. Borne down by an over- 
whelming sense of the criminality of his two sons 
-—of the offence they had given to God, and the 
dishonour they had brought on the true faith— 
distracted, too, with anxiety about the probable 
consequences which their cubrese might bring 
upon himself and family, should the Canaanite 
people combine to extirpate such a band of robbers 
and murderers—he must have felt this call as afford- 
ing a great relief to his atflicted feelings. At the 
same time it conveyed a tender rebuke. go up to 
Beth-el, &c. Beth-el was about thirty miles south 
of Shechem; and was an ascent from a low to a 
highland country. There, he would not only be 
released from the painful associations of the latter 
place, but be established on a spot, that would 
revive the most delightful and sublime recollec- 
tions. The pleasure of revisiting it, however, was 
not altogether unalloyed. make ... an altar 
unto God, that gah It too frequently hap- 
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up to “Beth-el, and dwell there: 
Then Jacob said unto his 


34, 

f Ex. 19. 10. 
9 ch. 32.7, Y 
Pas. 107. 6. 

A ch. 28. 20. 


ns that early impressions are effaced through 
taona of time—that promises made in seasons of 
distress are forgotten; or, if remembered on the 
return of health and prosperity, there is not the 
same alacrity and sense of obligation felt to fulfil 
them. Jacob was lying under that charge. He 
had fallen into spiritual indolence. It was now 
eight or ten years since his return to Canaan. He 
had effected a comfortable settlement; and had 
acknowledged the Divine mercies by which that 
return and settlement had been signally distin- 
guished (cf. ch. xxxiii. 20). But for some unre- 
corded reason, his early vow at Beth-el (see on ch. 
XXvili. 22), made thirty years before, in a great 
crisis of his life, remained unperformed. The 
Lord appeared now, to remind him of his neglected 
duty—in terms, however, so mild, as awakened 
less the memory of his fault, than of the kindness 
of his heavenly Guardian; and how much Jacob 
felt the touching nature of the appeal to that 
memorable scene at Beth-el, appears in the imme- 
diate preparations he made to arise and go up 
thither (Ps. lxvi. 13). 2. Then Jacob said unto his 
household . . . Put away the strange gods— 
Hebrew, gods of the stranger—of foreign nations 
(cf. Josh. xxiv. 20, 23; Deut. xxx. ll, 12; Ps. 
lxxxi. 10, where the word occurs in the singular). 
Besides the idols which would be got amongst the 
plunder of Shechem, Jacob had brought, in his 
service, a number of Mesopotamian retainers, who 
were addicted to superstitious practices ; and there 
is some reason to fear that the same high testimony 
as to the religious superintendence of his household 
could not have been borne of him as was done of 
Abraham (vv. 18, 19). He might have been too 
negligent hitherto in winking at these evils in his 
servants ; or, he it was not till his arrival in 
Canaan that he had earned, for the first time, that 
one nearer and dearer to him was secretly infected 
with the same corruption (vv. 31, 34). Be that as 
it may, he resolved on an immediate and thorough 
reformation of his household; and in commanding 
them to put away the strange gods, he added, ‘‘be 
clean, and change your garments;” as if some 
defilement, from contact with idolatry, should 
still remain about them. In the law of Moses 
many ceremonial purifications were ordained, and 
observed by persons whe had contracted certain 
defilements, and without the observance of which, 
they were reckoned unclean and unfit to join in 
the social worship of God (Lev. xiv. 4; Num. viii. 
7; Ezra vi. 20; Neh. xii 30; xiii, 22). These 
ily purifications were purely figurative; and 

as sacrifices were offered before the law, so also 
were external purifications observed, as appears 
from the words of Jacob; hence it would seem 
that types and symbols were used from the fall of 
man, representing and teaching the two great doc- 
trines of revealed truth—viz., the atonement of 
Christ, and the sanctification of our nature - 
Exod. xix. 10-15; 1 Sam. xvi. 5; Jobi. 5; Ps. 
Xxvi, 6), be clean [Hebrew, nMia~n]—wash, or purify 


yourselves (Exod, xix. 10). 4 they gave... 


Deborah, Rebekah’s 


11 name: and he called his name Israel. 


God Almighty; be fruitful and multiply; a ‘nation, and a eompany of 


12 nations, shall be of thee, and kings sh 


all the strange gods... and... earrings— 
strange gods—the Teraphim (cf. ch. xxxi. 30, 34) as 
well, perhaps, as other idols got amongst the 
Shechemite spoil —[o'p}30] earrings of various 
forms, sizes, and materials, which are universall 
worn in the East, and then as now connec 
with incantation and idolatry. Some of those ear- 
Tings, which are used as talismans or amulets, 
have figures and mystic characters engraven upon 
them (cf. Hos. ii, 13). The decided tone which 
Jacob, under an awakened sense of religion, now 
assumed, was the probable cause of the alacrity 
with which those favourite objects of superstition 
were surrendered, Jacob hid them under the 
oak—or terebinth, a towering tree, which, like all 
others of the kind, was a striking object in the 
scenery of Palestine ; and beneath which, at She- 
chem, the patriarch had pitched his tent, He hid 
the images and amulets, delivered to him by his 
Mesopotamian dependents, at the root of this tree. 
The terebinth, being remarkable for longevity, 
‘was often employed as a landmark in designating 
aeage and asaremembrancer. Moreover, being, 

ike the oak, deemed a consecrated tree (Josh. 
xxiv. 26), to bury the idolatrous objects at its root 
was to deposit them in a place where no bold hand 
would venture to disturb the ground; and hence 
it was from this circumstance—“ the plain 
of Meonenim”—i.¢., the oak of enchantments 
Gude. ix. 37); and from the great stone which 

oshua set up-—‘‘ the oak of the pillar” (Judg. ix. 
a & the terror of Gof was upon the cities. 

here was every reason to apprehend that a storm 
of indignation would burst from all quarters upon 
Jacob’s family, and that the Canaanite tribes 
would have formed one united plan of revenge. 
But a supernatural panic seized them; and thus, 
for the sake of the “heir of the promise,” the pro- 
tecting shield of Providence was specially held 
over his family. 

6. So Jacob came to Luz. . . that is, Beth-el. 
lt is = that this place was unoccupied 
ground when Jacob first went to it. (See on ch. 
xxviii. 11.) The name of Beth-el, which was now 
renewed, and which would, of course, bg confined 
to Jacob and his family, did not supersede the 
original one, Luz, till long after. It is now iden- 
tified with the modern Beitin, and lies on the 
western slope of the mountain on which Abraham 
built his altar (ch. xii. 8), 7. El-Beth-el—i. ¢., the 
God of Beth-el. Sas 

8. Deborah Rebekah’s nurse died. This event 
seems to have taken place before the solemnities 
‘were commenced, ap @, & bee, The 
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were in their hand, and ali their ‘earrings which were in their ears; and 

5 Jacob hid them under the oak which was by Shechem. And they jour- 
neyed: and ‘the terror of God was upon the cities that were round about 
them, and they did not pursue after the sons of Jacob. 

6 So Jacob came to ‘Luz, which zs in the land of Canaan, that ¢s, Beth-el, 

7 he, and all the people that were with him. And he ™built there an altar, 
and called the place }El-beth-el; because “there God appeared unto him, 
when he fled from the face of his brother. : 

8 But°’Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, died, and she was buried beneath Beth-el 
under an oak: and the name of it was called ? Allon-bachuth. 

9 And?God appeared unto Jacob again, when he came out of Padan- 

10 aram, and blessed him. And God said unto him, Thy name is Jacob: 

*thy name shall not be called any more Jacob, but “Israel shall be thy 
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And God said unto him, *I am 


come out of thy loins; and the 


nurse in an Kastern family was an important per- 
sonage, and always held in high esteem. ‘In 
Syria she is a sort of second parent. She always 


accompanies the bride to her husband’s house, 


and ever after remains there an honoured char- 
acter’ (‘Siege of Acre’). Supposing Deborah to 
have been fifty when she came to Canaan (chs 
xxiv. 59), she had attained the great age of a 
hundred and eighty. hen she was removed 
from Isaac’s household to Jacob's, is unknown. 
But it probably was on his return from Meso- 
potamia (her mistress, Rebekah, being dead), that 
she had been on a visit to Jacob, whom she 
had taken charge of in his infancy; and she 
would have been of invaluable service to his 
young family. d nurses, like her, were not 
only honoured, but loved as mothers; and, ac- 
cordingly, her death was the occasion of a great 
lamentation. She was buried ‘beneath Beth-el,’ 
i. ¢., in the subjacent plain, under the oak—hence 
called the ‘“‘terebinth of tears” (cf. 1 Ki, xiii. 14), 

9-15. God appeared unto Jacob again. God was 
pleased to make a new appearance to him after the 
solemn rites of devotion were over. By this mani- 
festation of His presence, God testified His accept- 
ance of Jacob’ssacrifice ; and, aftera confirmation of 
his new name Israel, which was to be the recognized 
designation of his posterity in the covenant about 
to be made, and a continued pledge of its fulfil- 
ment in the remote future, renewed the promise 
of the three-fold blessing guaranteed to Abraham 
oo xvii. 6) and Isaac (ch, xxvi. 2-4)—viz., 1. 

e land of Canaan; 2. A numerous posterity, 
the chosen seed ; and 3, Salvation through them 
to the world, 11.4 company of nations. This is 
considered by some as peinting to the Twelve 
tribes, by others to the spiritual Israel. But 
neither interpretation is admissible. [572, an as- 
sembly, convocation, rendered in our version, “‘a 
multitude” (chs, xxviii. 3; xlviii. 4). The Septua- 
gint renders it uniformly in these passages ouva- 
ywyal ebvav, gathering of aationsy The word 
which in these promises to Jacob is rendered by 
* multitude,’ or *‘ company,” in our English Bibles, 
takes its origin and its meaning from a root which 
properly signifies ‘to assemble,’ or to ‘call an 
assembly ;’ and the force of it in these persages 
seems more properly expressed in the Greek trans- 
lation of the than by any later interpreter. 
Their translation of this passage is, ‘the gat ering 
together of nations shall be from thee ;* and the 
gathering together which is intended, can be no 
other than the gathering of all nations into one-in 
Christ, But, if I not, this great event is 


The birth GENESIS XXXV. of Benjamin. 
land “which I gave Abraham and Isaac, to thee I will give it, and to thy | B01? _ 
13 seed after thee will I give the land. And God °went up from him in the | ¢ cb-32.7. 
14 place where he talked with him. And Jacob “set up a pillar in the place | w or’ 2: a6, 
where he talked with him, even a pillar of stone: and he poured a drink | « ch. 2. 19, 
15 offering thereon, and he poured oil thereon. And Jacob called the name | * ame , 
of the place where God spake with him, * Beth-el. , Sa 
16 And they journeyed from Beth-el; and there was but *a little way to | ¥ en. so. 21. 
17 come to Ephrath: and Rachel travailed, and she had hard labour. And | * Peete 
it came to pass, when she was in hard labour, that the midwife said unto] jy sorrow. 
18 her, Fear not; ’thou shalt have this son also. And it came to pass, | * Thatis, 
as her soul was in departing, for she died, that she called his name| th ety 
19 *Ben-oni: but his father called him ‘Benjamin. And *Rachel died, and} j.14 
20 was buried in the way to Ephrath, which zs Beth-lehem. And Jacob | * ch. 48.7. 


much more expressly mentioned in these passages 
than it appears to be even in the version of the 
—the Messiah being personally mentioned 
under the character of ‘ the Gatherer of nations ;’ 
forthe word, which the LXX. render by ‘the 
fap: together,’ and the English translators 
y ‘a multitude’ or “company,” may, by its 
derivation, either signify the persons of which an 
assembly 1s composed—in which sense our Eng- 
lish translators understood it—or the act of bring- 
ing them together, which is the sense the LXX. 
express ; or it may bear a third sense, which per- 
haps is of all the most 2 pkgs a in the passages 
in question: it may stand for the person by whose 
authority the assembly is convened. The spirit of 
the expression will be the most striking if the last of 
these three senses be adopted, that of a person ; for 
with this sense of the word the literal rendering 
of this passage will be, ‘a nation and the gatherer 
of nations shall -arise from thee’ (Horsley). In 
what was said to Jacob on this occasion, we are 
informed by Hosea (ch. xii. 4) that he was re- 
garded not as an individual, but the ancestor of a 
race—that what was promised to him was pro- 
mised to the whole nation that should spring 
from him. It wasa repetition of the promise made 
to him on his first halting at Beth-el, but with an 
important change of circumstances. Formerly it 
was ina dream; now he was fully awake : formerly 
it was @ visionary scene; now it was (v. 13) an 
actual reality: formerly he was a fugitive, soli- 
tary and destitute; now he was wealthy and at 
the head of a numerous establishment: formerly he 
was setting out on a distant journey, and was pro- 
mised the blessing of protection and a safe return ; 
now that promise had been amply fulfilled: for- 
merly he had been newly ai ere as the heir of 
the promised blessing; now he had reached an 
advanced stage: for his family was about to be 
increased by the birth of his twelfth son, thus 
completing the destined number of heads of the 
tribes of Israel. 13, God went up from him. The 
resence of God was indicated in some visible 
orm, and his acceptance of the sacrifice shown by 
the miraculous descent of fire from heaven, con- 
suming it on the altar. 14-15. Jacob set up a 
pillar, &c. The patriarch observed the same cere- 
mony with which he had formerly consecrated the 
place, comprising a sacramental offering and the 
oil that he poured on the pillar. In fulfilment of 
his vow (ch. xxviii. 22), having now returned rich, 
he presented a sacrificial gift—a gift of grati- 
tude tothe Author of all blessings, which included 
whatever was given for the support of religion; 
and he also brought a drink offering. These were 
poured in libations around the altar, and signified 
the dedication of the offerer himself to God. The 
new and significant designation of the spot, which 
he had conferred on it ee was now solemnly 


roclaimed in presence of his whole household. 
The whole scene was in accordance with the 
character of the patriarchal dispensation, in which 
the great truths of religion were exhibited to the 
senses, and ‘the world’s gray fathers’ taught ina 
manner suited to the wealaicas of an infantine 
condition. 

16-27.—BirTH oF BENJAMIN— DEATH OF RACHEL, 
&c. 16. they journeyed from Beth-el. There can 
be no doubt that much enjoyment was experienced 
at Beth-el; and that in the religious observances 
solemnized, as well as in the vivid recollections 
of the glorious vision seen there, the affections of 
the patriarch were powerfully animated, and that 
he left the place a better and more devoted ser- 
vant of God, When the solemnities were over, 
Jacob, with his pcly, parses a route directly 
southward ; and they reached Ephrath, when 
they were plunged into mourning by the death of 
Rachel, who sank in child-birth, leaving a post- 
humous son. there was but a little way to come 
to Ephrath: and Rachel travailed [poxa-n233]—a 
piece of ground or way. This word [7}33], which 
denotes length, also a measure of distance, occurs 
also in ch. xlviii. 7; 2 Ki. v. 19, indicating a short 
but indeterminate space. In the first of these pas- 
sages the Septuagint renders it [iw7méépopuos]a horse- 
course; but whether we should interpret that, 
with Rosenmitller, the distance a horse should be 
made to go for daily exercise—viz., from three to 
four miles ; or, with Gesenius, as far as a horse can 
run without fatigue, it is difficult to say. The 
houda, or travelling basket, girt on the back of 
a camel or ass, is always furnished with.those 
personal necessaries which are required for the 
traveller’s comfort during a journey: such as 
linen, refreshments, &c.; and in the caseof women 
with those particular conveniences which are suited 
to their sex and condition. As Rachel died in 
childbirth, while on a journey, it may have been 


in one of these ede fara: ope with proper 
attention, are capable of being rendered very 
private (Taylor's ‘Frag. in Calmet’) A very 


affecting death, considering how ardently the 
mind of Rachel had been set on offspring (cf. ch. 
xxx. 1), 18, Ben-oni—i.e., son of my sorrow. 
The dying mother gave this name to her child, 
significant of her circumstances; but Jacob 
changed it into Benjamin. This is thought by 
some to liave been originally Benjamim, ‘a son of 
days’—i. e., of old age. But with its present end- 
ing it means ‘son of the right hand’—i. ¢., par- 
ticularly dear and precious, or, according to some, 
‘good fortune,’ 19. Ephrath, which is Beth-lehem 
—the one the old Canaanite name, denoting ‘ fruit- 
ful’; the other the later Hebrew one, signifying 
“house of bread.’ Sometimes these names are com- 


bined, Beth-lehem-Ephratah, It is about four Eng- 


The death 


this day. 
21 
22 


23 


27 
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set a pillar upon her grave: that és the pillar of Rachel's grave “unto 


And Israel journeyed, and spread his tent beyond *the tower of Edar. 

And it came to pass, when Israel dwelt in that land, that Reuben went 
and “lay with Bilhah his father’s concubine: and Israel heard it. 

Now the sons of Jacob were twelve: The sons of Leah; ¢ Reuben, 
Jacob’s first-born, and Simeon, and Levi, and Judah, and Issachar, and 
24, Zebulun: the sons of Rachel; Joseph and Benjamin: and the sons 
25, of Bilhah, Rachel’s handmaid; Dan and Naphtali: and the sons of 
26, Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid; Gad and Asher: these-ane the sons of Jacob, |. 
which were born to him in Padan-aram. 

And Jacob came unto Isaac his father unto ‘ Mamre, unto the / city of 
28 Arba, which 7s Hebron, where Abraham and Isaac sojourned. And the 
29 days of Isaac were an hundred and fourscore years. And Isaac ’ gave up 

the ghost, and died, and *was gathered unto his 
full of days: and ‘his sons Esau and Jacob buried him. 
36 NOW these are the generations of Esau, “who 7g Edom. Esau took 


ch, 23, 2, 10° 
J Josh, 14,15 
9 Eccl. 12. 7. 
h ch. 15. 15, 
¢ ch. 25.9, 
ch. 49. 31. 
CHAP. 26. 


@ ch. 25. 80. 
> ch. 26, 34, 


people, being old and 


lish miles from Jerusalem (Mic. v. 2). 20, set a 
pillarupon her grave... untothisday. The spot 
still marked out as the grave of Rachel exactly 
agrees with the Scripture record, being ahout a 
mile from Beth-lehem. Anciently it was marked 
by a pillar [[2¥D, a monument, or cippus], which 
has long disappeared ; but the present tomb, sur- 
mounted by a rude cupola, and supported by four 
large square pillars, is a Mohammedan erection. 
The site of Rachel’s tomb has been kept in remem- 
brance by the united traditions of Jews, Moham- 
medans, and Christians. (See on 1 Sam. x. 2.) 

21. Israei journeyed, and spread his tent he- 
yond the tower of Edar. This was -ot, as has 
been strangely alleged, the tower Edar, on one 
of the yates of Jerusalem, which had not an 
existence for centuries after Jacob’s time; but 
[772-5n] tower of the flock, for watching them 
--a village about a mile distant (according to 
Jerome’s ‘Quest. in Genesin’) from Beth-lehem 
(Mic. iv. 8) ; and the Sg of the shepherds (Luke 
i. 8); whence it is called Pastora. 

22. Reuben. . lay with Bilhah... and Israel 
heard it. Jonathan in his Targum says, that 
Reuben only overthrew the bed of Bilhah, which 
was set up opposite to the bed of his mother 
Leah, and that this was imputed to him as if he 
had lain with her. The Targumist assigns as 
the reason of 
censed on finding, after the death of Rachel, the 

reference was given to Bilhah over his mother 

eah; and that it was through the impulse of 
excitement, caused by the discovery of this favour- 
itism, that he overturned her couch. But the 
silent grief with which the historian insinuates 
the report of Reuben’s misconduct affected his 
father, and the severe terms in which the patri- 
arch animadverted upon it in his dying address 
(ch. xlix. 3), afford too much ground for consider- 
ing that Keuben had committed the crime of 
incest. This view is confirmed by the Septuagint 
version, which adds the following clause [nae 
movnpoy épdvn éavtiov airov]},* and it appeared 

ievous to him,’ It is impossible, howéver, now 
£5 Lunweca hether these words originally formed 
part of the Hebrew text, or whether the Septua- 
gint translator inserted them under the belief 
that a clause necessary to complete the sense had 
dropped out. ‘The piska, however, in the middle 
of v. 22, does not betoken any gap in the text; 
bunt the conclusion of a pars hah, @ division of the 


Reuben’s anger, that he was in- | 


text of greater antiquity and greater correctness 
than the Masoretic division ’ (Delitzsch). 

__ 22-26, sons of Jacob... born... in Padan-aram. 
it is a common practice of the sacred historian 
to say of a company or body of men that which, 
though true of the sap he may not be apo 
cable to every individual. (See Matt. xix. 28; John 
xx. 24; Heb. xi. 13.) Here is an_example, -for 
Benjamin was born in Canaan. The reason for 
inserting the names of Jacob’s sons in this part 
of the history is to show, on his return to his 
father, that Isaac’s prayer for him, pronounced 
at his departure to Padan-aram (ch. xxviii. 3), bad 
been graciously answered. 

27. Jacob came unto. . . Mamre, unto the city 
of Arbah, which is Hebron. (See on ch. xxiii, 2.) 
At the time of Jacob’s flight, Isaac was resident 
in Beer-sheba ; but as he advanced in age he seems 
to have removed to Maunre, to. be near the family 
sepulchre. 28. the days of Isaac were an hundred 
and fourscore years. This recovery from mortal 
sickness, and his attainment to a protracted age, 
though accompanied with many privations, is 
here distinctly attested. 

28, 29.—DraTHOF Isaac, 29. Isaac gave up the 
ghost. The death of this venerable patriarch is 
here recorded by anticipation, for it did not take 
place till fifteen years after Joseph’s Sue Dpeas 
auce. Feeble and blind though he was, he lived 
to a@ very advanced age; and it is a pleasing 
evidence.of the permanent reconciliation between 
Esau and Jacob, that they met at Mamre, to per- 
form the funeral rites of their common father. 
In the delicate simplicity and unobtrusive humi- 
lity of Isaac, in the quiet, gentle, amiable purity of 
his life, we have an early type of Christ’s perfect 
example. Indeed, his whole character, and the 
leading events of his history were a foreshadowing 
of those of the Saviour. 

CHAP. XXXVI. 1-43.—Posrrrity or Esav. 
1. these are the generations—history of the lead- 
ing men and events (cf. ch. ii. 4). Conformably to 
the plan pursued in the composition of this histori- 
cal book, the Tholedeth of Esau precedes the en- 
ing continuons account of thé family history of 


suing c 
Taaots as the Tholedoth of Ishmael (oni xxv. 12- 
17) that of Isaac; the Tholedoth of Japheth and 


Ham (ch. x. 1-20) that of Shem; and the Thole- 
doth of Cain (ch. iv. 18) that of Seth. Esau, who 
is Edom, The latter name was applied to him io 
reference to the peculiar colour of his skin at 
birth, rendered more significant by his inordinate 


Esau remoreth 


8 the Hivite; and “Bashemath, Is 
5 Aholibamah bare Jeush, and 


craving for the red pottage, and also by the fierce 
sanguivary character of his descendants (cf. Ezek. 
xxv. 12; Obad. 10). The name Edom 1s promi- 
nently introduced at the commencement of this 

enealogical record, because it formed the national 
Sesirstion of Esau’s posterity. 2. Esau took his 
wives ef the daughters of Canaan. The differ- 
ence in the names of Esau’s wives has given rise 
to various theories of explanation. Some suppose 
that the list in this chapter refers to wives quite 
ditferent from those mentioned in chs, xxvi. 34 
and xxviii. 9. Ewald and others maintain that 
there were more than three; for the name of 
Judith, who seems to have been the first that 
Esau married, is omitted in this register of his 
progeny, probably because she was childless; 
while that of Aholibamah is added as a fourth ; 
and the suggestion has been also made that Ma- 
halath, daughter of Ishmael, having died, Esau 
married her sister Bashemath. The account given 
of the parentage of these wives has seemed to 
many equally obscure and perplexing as that of 
their names. But all these difficulties admit of an 
easy and satisfactory solution. Thus, with regard 
to the number of Esau’s wives, although it is not 
expressly said that he had three wives, the several 
passages in which they are enumerated comprise 
only three: and these, as shall be presently shown, 
the same three throughout. As to the names of 
the wives, it has been remarked, that while these, 
in Eastern countries, as elsewhere, are sometimes 
changed on account of some memorable circum- 
stances in the course of life, women assume new 
names more frequently than men—they do so 
particularly on their marriage; and as in this 
genealogical record al/ the wives of Esau are dis- 
tinguished by different names from those which 
they formerly bore, the change is to be traced 
partly to their entrance into the matrimonial rela- 
tion, and partly to their settlement in a foreign 
land, where Esau himself assumed the permanent 
designation of Edom (vv. 1-8). The import of 
their names was founded probably on some con- 
spicuous attribute of character or feature of per- 


Ch, xxvi. 34, Ch. xrxxvi. 2, 3. 
Name at Birth, Name after Marriage. 


Judith, or Jehudith, 


be Granddaughter 
Bashemath,.......e. = Adah, Dauiniee esate 
Ch, xxviii. 9. 
Mahalath, .....000%6 = Bashemath, Daughter 


Some MSS. have [3] son of Zibeon, but they are 
not of any authority. In this table ‘the daughter 
of Zibeon’ is taken in connection, not with Anah 
(a man’s name), but with Aholibamah; and conse- 
quently we must interpret [n3] daughter in the 
wider sense it sometimes bears of granddaughter. 
It may be interesting to add, that Dr. Wilson 
(‘Lands of the Bible,’ vol. i, BS 33) found that 
these names are still common in Idumeaand among 
the Arabs. When ae with the Fellthfn, 
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2 his wives of the daughters of Canaan; Adah the daughter of Elon the 
Hittite, and “Aholibamah the daughter of Anah the daughter of Zibeon 

ael’s daughter, sister of Nebajoth. 

4, And ‘Adah bare to Esau Eliphaz; and Bashemath bare Reuel; and 

aalam, and Korah: these are the sons 
of Esau, which were born unto him in the land of Canaan. 

6 And Esau took his wives, and his sons, and his daughters, and all the 
1persons of his house, and his cattle, and all his beasts, and all his sub- 
stance, which he had got in the land of Canaan; and went into the 

7 country from the face of his brother Jacob. 


Aholibamah, eee iene 


to mount Sei?. 


B. C. 1796. 


© ver. 25. 
@ ch. 25. 13, 
ch. 2«. 9, 
* 1Chr. 1 35 
1 souls, 
Eze. 27. 18. 
Rev. 18. 13, 
/ Dent, 23. 7. 
9 ch, 18. 6, 
11. 
cae ch. 17. 8. 
9 For their riches were more | _ ch. 26. 23. 
sonal appearance or habit, as Judith or Jehudith 
the praised one) was changed’ into Aholibamah 
tent-height—i. e., tall, stately) ; Bashemath, He- 
rew, Basemath (fragrance, the perfumed one) 
into Adah (ornament, beauty, the adorned one); 
Mahalath (harp, the musical one), into Basemath 
(fragrance, perfume, the perfumed one). If Esau 
obtained the name of Edom from his red hair, or 
the red pottage, his wives might as well have de- 
rived their new appellatives from such trivial 
circumstances as peculiarity of appearance and 
dress, or a love of strong-scented unguents. With 
regard td the names of their respective fathers, 
Elon the Hittite, and Ishmael stand in both lists; 
while Anah is not the mother and Beeri the father, 
of Aholibamah, as is supposed by Ranke and 
others ; but, as has been demonstrated with great 
ingenuity by Hengstenberg, is identical with 
Beeri, Anah, being the proper name of the indi- 
vidual, is given in this genealogical record (vv, 
2, 14, 24); while Beeri (man of springs), a surname 
cee applied to him by his contemporaries 
see v. 24), was naturally preferred in the general 
narrative (ch. xxvi. 34). There is another diffi- 
culty connected with the name of Anah. He is 
called (ch. xxvi. 34) a Hittite, here (v. 2) a Hiv- 
ite, and (v. 20) a Horite. But there is nothing 
contradictory in these statements. For in the 
historical relation he is styled, in a wide 
sense, a Hittite—a term which is frequently 
used as synonymous with Canaanite’ (Josh. 
i. 4; 1 Ki. x. 29; 2 Ki. vii 6); while in his 
tribal connection he was a Hivite, just as a 
man may be described in a general istory as 
a native of Great Britain, while specifically he 
is a Scotchman. The word Horite does not 
imply either a geographical. or national distiue- 
tion, but simply a dweller in caves; Zibeon, on 
emigrating to Mount Seir, having become a 
Troglodyte. These difficulties, then, which en- 
compass the domestie history of Esau havin 
been removed, a clear view of the names an 
parentage of Esau’s wives may be exhibited in 


the following table :— 
Father 
of . Ansh (Beeri), Hittite, Hivite, and i . 
of _Zibeon,.. se Hivite a Hiseite. Horlingand 
of Elon......... Hittite, 
of Ishmael, and sister of Nebafoth, 


of Wady Musé, he says, ‘It is worthy of notica 
that the first name of a man which oe men- 
tioned to us as current among them was that 
of Esau ; and that Matshabah, one of their femaie 
names, seems, by a bold anagram, not unusual in 
the formation of Arabic words from the Hebrew, 
to resemble Bashemath, wife of Esau, Aidah, 
too, one of the female names, is like that of Adah, 
another of Esau’s wives,’ 


6.7, Esau... went into the country from the 


The generations 


in ‘mount Seir: 4Esau zs Edom. 


9 And these are the generations of Esau the father of 2the Edomites in 
10 mount Seir: these are the names of Esau’s sons; *Eliphaz the son of 
Adah the wife of Esau, Reuel the son of Bashemath the wife of Esau. 
11 And the sons of Eliphaz were Teman, Omar, *Zepho, and Gatam, and 
And Timna was concubine to 
bare to Eliphaz ‘Amalek: these were the sons of Adah, Esau’s wife. 
13 And these are the sons of Reuel; Nahath, and Zerah, Shammah, and 
14 Mizzah: these were the sons of Bashemath, Esau’s wife. 
were the sons of Aholibamah the daughter of Anah the daughter of 
Zibeon, Esau’s wife: and she bare to Esau Jeush, and Jaalam, and 


12 Kenaz. 


Korah. 
15 
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than that they might dwell together; and “the land wherein they were 
8 strangers could not bear them because of their cattle. 


These were dukes of the sons of Esau: the sons of Eliphaz the first- 
born son of Esau; duke Teman, duke Omar, duke Zepho, duke Kenaz, 


of Esau. 


B. C. 1740, 


h ch. 17. 8 

1 Chr. 29, 
15, 

Ps, 39, 12. 
Ps, 105, 12. 
Ps, 119. 19, 
2 Cor. 5.6,7. 
Heb. 11. 9, 
1 Pet. 1 17. 
1 Pet, 2. 11, 

t ch, 32, 3, 
Deut, 2. 3. 
Josh, 2t, 4, 

J ver. 1. 

2 Edom. 

k 1 Chr. 1. 34, 
etc. 

8 Or, Zephi. 

t Ex. 17. 8 
Num 21.20: 


Thus dwelt Esau 


Eliphaz, Esau’s son; and she 


And these 


face—lit., a country, without any certain prospect 
of asettlement. The Septuagint translators, who 
seem to have had a different reading in the Hebrew 
text, render this clause—‘and went [éx ris yas 
xavaay] from the land of Canaan.’ In the author- 
ized version something appears wanting to com- 
plete the sense, and accordingly Knobel, Delitzsch, 
and others are of opinion that the word ‘Seir’ or 
‘Edom’ has dropped out of the text. of his 
brother Jacob. This does not mean that he had 
remained in Canaan till his brother Jacob’s return 
to that country, and then was driven out; for it 
ree (chs, xxxii, 3; xxxiii. 16) that Esau had 
effected a settlement in Seir before Jacob left 
Padan-aram. But the statement of the sacred 
historian seems to be this, that Esau h.eving been 
apprised by his father that he was not the des- 
tined heir of Canaan, had early begun to look out 
a domain for himself elsewhere; and having, doubt- 
less, through the influence of his father-in-law, 
Ishmael, succeeded in attaining that consumma- 
tion of his wishes, he withdrew the cattle and 
other property he had possessed in Palestine to 
his adopted land, so that it might be said, on his 
seme from Canaan, that ‘he went into the 
country (Edom) from the face of his_ brother 
Jacob.’ The design of this historical sketch of 
Esau and his family is to show how the promise 
(ch. xxvii. 39, 40) was fulfilled. In temporal pros- 
perity he far exceeds his brother; and it is 
remarkable that, in the overruling providence of 
God, the vast increase of his worldly substance 
was the occasion of his leaving Canaan, and thus 
making way for the return of Jacob, 8. Thus 
dwelt Esau in mount Seir. This was Divinely 
assigned ag his possession (Josh. xxiv. 4; Deut. 
ii. 5). It was not a ‘land of promise” to him, as 
Canaan was to Jacob; but as the prediction in his 
father’s testamentary bless ponted, 80 he re- 
ceived it as the fultilment of his destiny, Provi- 
dence paving the way for it in the natural course 
of events. Having become allied by marriage with 
the family of Seir, he removed to the mount, and 
settled there with his family. Upon the rapid 
increase of his descendants into a tribe, it became 
evident that both the Edomites and the Horites 
could not tind room enough in the country, and that 
the one or the other must give way ; the former 
disputed the possession, and having, by Heaven 
favouring his arms, proved superior in the con- 
test, Esau destroyed the great mass of the Horites, 
and, incorporating the remnaut with his own race, 
finally ‘dwelt in mount Seir,” as the dominant 
power, [7r¥, hairy, rough rugged.] Mount Seir, 


inhabited by the Edomites, included that moun- 
tainous region which extends from the Dead Sea 
to the Elanitic Gulf, the northern part of which is 
called Jebal [CeBadyvn, Josephus], and the southern 
Esh-Sherah (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches, ’b. ii., 
p. 552; Robinson’s pn ae Geography of Pales- 
tine,’ p. 42; Burckhardt’s ‘Travels,’ p. 401). 

10-14. These are the names of Esau’s sons. 
They were five in number. Adah and Bashemath 
had each one son, while Aholibamah was the 
mother of three sons, all of whom became heads of 
different tribes ; but in the case of the other two 
wives, it was their grandsons who attained that 
dignity. 

15. dukes [o'S8]—phylarchs, leaders, chieftains 
of tribes. The term, though used in the general 
sense of ruler by the later Hebrew writers (Jer. 
xiii. 21; Zech. ix. 7; xii. 5, 6), is exclusively em- 
pares in the Pentateuch as a designation of the 

idomite princes (see on Exod. xv. 15), correspond- 
ing to the title of shiekhs among the modern 
Bedouins. Fourteen alluphim are mentioned here 
(see on vv. 40-43), and each Edomite tribe took the 
name of its founder, or, as some conjecture from 
v. 40, the duke was called after the name of the 


tribe. From Eliphaz, the eldest son of Esau, 
sprang seven dukes, three of whom have ob- 
tained prominent notice in Scripture history. 


duke Teman. He was chief of a tribe which 
gave its name to a province of Idumea, frequently 
mentioned by the sacred writers (Jer. lxix. 7, 20; 
Ezek. xxv. 13; Amos i. 12; Obad. 9; Hab. iii. 3). 
It must not be confounded with that of Tema, son 
of Ishmael (ch. xxv. 15); and although its exact 
locality is not clearly defined, it appears, as the 
name, indeed, imports, to have lain in the southern 
part of Edom, stretching castward to Arabia, be- 
tween Edom and Dedan (Ezek. xxv. 13); others, 
who place it in Northern Idumea, consider the 
name Teman as indicating a country south of 
Judea, But this tribe rose into greater impor- 
tance, and extended over a large portion of the 
territory of Edom; so that duke Teman was 
entitled to be mentioned first, not only as the 
eldest son of Eliphaz, but as the premier duke of 
Edom. In Amos i. 12, and perhaps Hab. iii. 3, 
Teman is used as synonymous with Edom. duke 
Kenaz. He was founder of the Keuezite tribe, 
some of whose distinguished members, as Caleb 
and Othniel (Josh. xiv. 14), were adopted into 
Israel. Foster (‘ Historical Geography of Arabia’) 
considers the Kenezites to be represented by the 
powerful Bedouin tribe, Ainezeh, which numbers 
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Edom, and these are their dukes. 
20 


23 Lotan’s sister was Timna. 


25 father. 


27 and Eshban, and Ithran, and Cheran, 
28 Bilhan, and Zaavan, and ® Akan. 
29 and Aran. 
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16 duke Korah, duke Gatam, and duke Amalek: these are the dukes that 
came of Eliphaz in the land of Edom; these were the sons of Adah. 
17 And these are the sons of Reuel, Esau’s son; duke Nahath, duke Zerah, 
duke Shammah, duke Mizzah: these are the dukes that came of Reuel 
in the land of Edom; these are the sons of Bashemath, Esau’s wife. 
18 And these are the sons of Aholibamah, Esau’s wife; duke Jeush, duke 
Jaalam, duke Korah: these were the dukes that came of Aholibamah the 
19 daughter of Anah, Esau’s wife. These are the sons of Esau, who és 


™'hese are the sons of Seir “the Horite, who inhabited the land ; 
21 Lotan, and Shobal, and Zibeon, and Anah, and Dishon, and Ezer, and 
Dishan: these are the dukes of the Horites, the children of Seir in the 
22 land of Edom. And the children of Lotan were Hori and *Heman; and 
And the children of Shobal were these ; 
24 5 Alvan, and Manahath, and Ebal, ®°Shepho, and Onam. 
the children of Zibeon; both Ajah and Anah: this was that Anah that 
found the ° mules in the wilderness, as he fed the asses of Zibeon his| ,# 
And the children of Anah were these; Dishon, and Aholibamah 


of Esau. 


B.C. 1715. 


™ch 14. 6. 
Deut. 2. 12, 


° Lev. 19, 19, 
2 Sam. 13, 
2). 

2Sam. 18.9. 

1 Ki 1. 38, 


And these are 


1 Ki. 4, 28, 


Zech.14 15, 

26 the daughter of Anah. And these are the children of Dishon ; 7 Hemdan, | ? Or, Am- 
The children of Ezer are these; | Tre aa, 
The children of Dishan are these; Uz, | s or. Javan, 
These are the dukes that came of the Horites; duke Lotan, | _1Cbr.1.42 
30 duke Shobal, duke Zibeon, duke Anah, duke Dishon, duke Ezer, duke |” ges a 
Dishan: these are the dukes that came of Hori, among their dukes in the| peut. 33.5. 


land of Seir. 
31 


1 Chr. 1, 4b- 


And ’these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before| ™ 


fully three hundred thousand men, of whom more 
than ten thousand are mounted on horses, one hun- 
dred thousand on camels, and who claim supe- 
riority over a district of at least forty thousand 
square miles. 16. duke Amalek. His mother, 
Timna, who was concubine of Eliphaz, was the 
great-granddaughter of Seir (see on v. 20). Thetribe 
of Amalek early separated from the general body of 
the Edomites, and formed a distinct independent 
settlement in the desert between Egypt and Pales- 
tine, to the south of Judah as far as Kadesh (Num. 
xiii. 29; xiv. 43). But being nomads, they roamed 
over a large tract of Arabia Petrea, from Havilah 
to Shur (1 Sam. xv. 3, 7; xxvii. 8), and a portion 
of them acquired a possession even in Canaan 
(Judg. xii. 15). For the reference to the Amalekites 
in the history of Abraham, see on ch. xiv.7. Few, 
if any, and these very questionable, traces of this 
tribe exist. All the other ducal sons of Eliphaz 
ruled over tribes in the south, as their territorial 
names indicate. Those of Reuel (v. 17) abode in 
the original seat of Esau, as appears from the de- 
signation, ‘‘ Zerah of Bozrah” (v. 33). Reuel and 
Kenaz preserve hereditary connection to this day. 
Burckhardt states that the Beni Raualla form a 
principal branch of the A‘nezeh as cavalry. Their 

ture land lies chiefly in the desert around Jebel 
Shamman. But they roam over a wide circuit to 
the neighbourhood of the Hauran, and the country 
between the Euphrates and ‘Tigris; and in the 
north and west of the Persian Gulf the names of 
Reuel’s descendants are to be traced in the 
classical writings and in modern times (Foster's 
* Historical Geography’). 

20-30. These are the sons of Seir the Horite. 
Seir, with a colony of Horites from Lebanon, 
settled in the mountains south of Canaan a gen- 
eration before the tiiné of Abraham, and in their 
new possessions continued that mode of life to 
which they had been accustomed in their original 
settlement—viz., that ahaa in caves on ac: 


count of the intense heat (Jer. xlix. 7-22). Hence 
they were called [o"n] (in our version, Horites) Tro- 
glodytes ; and doubtless they were the excavators 
of those wonderful rock-habitations which abound 
in the ravines and the soft limestone cliffs around 
Petra, (Robinson’s ‘Biblical Researches,’ ii., pp. 
423,4; Wilson’s ‘Lands of the Bible,’ i., p. 3, 
&c.) ‘‘The Horim dwelt in Seir formerly” (Deut. 
ii. 12), till,’as has been already mentioned, the 
were exterminated or absorbed by the Edomites. 
The names of those sons of Seir who became heads 
of tribes are registered here, as the ducal de- 
scendants of Esau were in the earlier part of the 
chapter; and their form of government was pre- 
cisely the same as that which was at first adopted 
in Edom—that of alluphim or shiekhs—exercising 
an independent authority over distinct tribes. 
24. this was that Aziah that found the mules, &c. 
As he is mentioned in this list, it is evident that 
he must have been at the head of a tribe distinct 
from that of his father Zibeon; and his being in 
so high a position might be one reason for Esau 
allying himself with his family by marriage. But 
nah is honoured with a special notice on account 
of a circumstance which in early life had made 
him famous, and obtained for him the popular 
appellation of Beeri, the man of springs (see on 
ch. xxvi. 34). [O'D:.] The meaning put upon this 
word in our version is universally abandoned. 
The Samaritan text has, ‘found,’ or ‘fell wpon, the 
Emims,’ giants. But the translation which, since 
the days of Jerome, has been most widely sup- 
orted, is, ‘‘this was that Anah that found ”—i.e., 
discovered, the hot springs,’ viz., of Callirrhoe (in 
Wady Zerka Main, north-east of the Dead Sea, or 
those in Wady el-Ahsy, south-east of the Dead 
Sea). [The Septuagint does not translate the word, 
os ebpe tov Iaueiv, thus retaining the original. | 
$1. these are the kings that reigned in the 
land of Edom, This is not meant to indicate that 


The kings 


@ political revolution had taken place in Edom by 
the erection of one great consolidated kingdom on 
the ruins of the simple and primitive distribution 
of the people into clans. For it is clear, from the 
preceding, as well as the concluding part of the 
chapter, that the authority of the kings was co- 
existent with the rule of the dukes in their respec- 
tive tribes. In fact, the kingship was not a heredi- 
tary, but an elective monarchy (Havernick, ‘ His- 
torico-Critical Introduction to Pontaeonch.? . 202 ; 
Kurtz, ‘ Hist. of Old Cov.,’ iii., p. 340), analogous 
to the practice of the large Roniad tribes in Arabia, 
which in time of war, or on any great emergency, 
choose an emir, invested with sovereign authority, to 
legislate and act for the protection of their common 
interests. This emir is chosen from amongst the 
shiekhs, as the king appears to have been elected 
from the alluphim (cf. Exod. xv. 15 with Num. 
xx. 14; Isa. xxxiv. 12). before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel—i. e., previous to 
the time of Moses, who was virtually the first king 
in Israel (cf. Exod. xviii. 16-19 with Deut. xxxiii. 
5), though the words are usually considered as 
pointing to the reign of Saul. The insertion of 
this parenthetical clause was exceedingly natural 
on the part of the sacred historian, who, having 
but a few verses before (ch. xxxv. 11) put on record 
the Divine promise to Jacob, that *‘ kings should 
come out of his loins,” was led to remark the 
natioual prosperity and regal establishment of the 
Edomites long before the organization of a similar 
order of things in Israel. He could not help in- 
dulging such a-reflection, when he contrasted the 
posterity of Esau with those ‘of Jacob from the 
standpoint of the promise (ch. xxv. 23); and 
although such a reflection would have been obvi- 
ously impossible to any ordinary writer, living 
centuries before the commencement of the Hebrew 
mouvarchy, it was quite pertinent in Moses, who 
not only believed the promise, but actually fore- 
told the fact, and provided for the government, 
of a king that should reign over the children 
of Israel (Deut. xvii. 14-20). Nevertheless, his 
observation has been fastened upon as betraying 
the post-Mosaic origin of his history. And the 
objection rests on two different grounds—the one 
general, the other particular. Dr. Davidson (‘ In- 
troduction to Old Testament’) says, ‘The list of 
these Edomite kings may perhaps reach up almost 
to the time of Moses. It is impossible, however, 
to show that it reached ¢o his time.’ A similar 
opinion was previously advanced by Le Clerc, 
Kennicott, and Graves, who, looking to the minute- 
ness of the details respecting the kings, their 
family descent, the cities of their residence, and 
even the names of their wives, pronounced the 
whole passage from v. 31 to v. 40 an interpolation, 
transferred to this place by some copyist from 1 Chr. 
i, 43-54, and producing a manifest interruption in 
the course of the original narrative. But on the 
view we have given above, that these Edomite kings 
were elected, and that they reigned contempor- 
aneously with the dukes, there is no break in the 
narrative. This catalogue of regal governors occu- 
pies its proper place; and the number eight exactly 
corresponds with the time within which they 
reigned. From the SS of Isaac, when Esau 
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32 there reigned any ‘king over the children of Israel. And Bela the son of 
33 Beor reigned in Edom: and the name of his city was Dinhabah. And 

Bela died, and Jobab the son of Zerah of ” Bozrah reigned in his stead. 
34 And Jobab died, and Husham of the land of Temani reigned in his stead. 
35 And Husham died, and Hadad the son of Bedad, who smote Midian in 

the field of Moab, reigned in his stead: and the name of 
36 Avith. And Hadad died, and Samlah of Masrekah reigned in his stead. 


from Masre: 


Jer. 49. 13, 
22, 
Amoasl.1% 
Mic. 2, 12, 


went permanently to reside in Edom, till Moses 
became leader of the Hebrews, was 236 years. 
Now, supposing that ‘Bela, the son of Beor,” 
began to reign 25 years after Esau's settlement, 
and that each of the kings reigned on an average 
25 years—their united reigns would point to a 
period of 220 years—thus approximating so near to 
the time of Moses that there is no difficulty in 
accounting for the very circumstantial informa- 
tion which this register contains. But Zwald and 
others maintain the late date of this document on 
the special ground that Hadad (vv. 35, 36) was an 
enemy of Solomon 0 Ki. xi. 14), Hengstenberg, 
however, has triumphantly shown the utter futil- 
ity of this objection by demonstrating that Hadad, 
Solomon’s contemporary, was the son of a king, 
the Edomite Hadad—that the former was only a 
claimant for his father’s throne, while the latter 
actually reigned—that the Hadad mentioned in 
this passage smote the Midianites in the plains of 
Moab, while in the days of the Solomonian Hadad 
the Midianites no longer appear in the sacred his- 
tory. Moreover, if Hadad belonged to the late 
times of Solomon, and he was but the fifth in this 
list, how could it be said that all these kings 
reigned in Edom ‘‘ before there reigned any kin 
over the children of Israel?” (see also Delitzsc 
and Kurtz, iii., p. 340.) Lastly, it is a recorded 
fact, that there was an Edomite king in the 
days of Moses (Num. xx. 14). 32. Dinhabah 
[72033]—place of plundering; <e., robbers’ den 
(Gesenius) ; probably an early haunt of the pre- 
datory Horites. Husebius and Jerome state that 
there was a village so called, eight miles from 
Areopolis, ou the road to Arnon. ‘The name of his 
city” is a phrase which occurs several times in this 
list, apparently to mark a native king, while the pre- 
position [d] from—‘“‘ from Masrekah,” ‘‘from Reho- 
both ”—indicates a foreigner. 33. Jobab the son of 
Zerah. This grandson of Esau is, in the Septua- 
gint addition to the book of Job, borrowed from the 
Syriac, identified with the patriarch of Uz. Boz- 
rah. Dr. Robinson (‘ Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine,’ ii., p. 570) states that, besides the Moabite 
Bozrah (now Busrah), there was another Bozrah 
within the territory of Edom, now El Buseireh, 
near Petra; and this view seems to be counte- 
vanced by Scripture (Isa. xxxiv. 6; lxiii. 1; Jer. 
xlix. 7-22; Amosi. 12. 34, Husham of the land of 
Temani—orthe Temanites. [The Septuagint has ex 
Tis vis Seivewee) Eusebius and Jerome mention 
a town, Teman, fifteen miles from Petra. Burck- 
hardt identifies it with the present Maan. Witton 
(Negeb), who considers Teman synonymous with 
Mount Paran (Hab. iii. 3), makes Heshmon the 
city of Husham (see on Josh. xv. 27), 35. Avith— 
i.¢., ruins. This royal city has been ‘identified 
with Khurdbet el-’Abid (the ruins of Abid), in the 
plain east of Mount Seir, and midway between the 
two countries here associated with this brief record 
of Hadad’s reign. It is interesting to note that 
’Abid, true to its etymology, is situated close to a 
number of detached hills, forming quite a remarh- 
able group, and at once explaining the origin 
the name’ (Negeb). 36. Samlah of Masrekah—tit., 
Lusebius and Jerome concur jn. 


his city was 


Jacob's love for 


40 


43 the dukes of Edom, accordin 


in 
2 These are the generations of Jacob. 


Joseph, being seventeen years old, was feeding the flock with his 
brethren; and the lad was with the sons of Bilhah, and with the sons of 
Zilpah, his father’s wives: and Joseph brought unto his father “their 

3 evil report. Now Israel loved Joseph more than all his children, because 
he was >the son of his old age: and he made him a coat of many 
And when his brethren saw that their father loved him more 


4 2colours. 
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37 And Samlah died, and Saul of Rehoboth by the river reigned in his 
38 stead. And Saul died, and Baal-hanan the son of Achbor reigned in 
39 his stead. And Baal-hanan the son of Achbor died, and * Hadar reigned 
in his stead: and the name of his city «as Pau; and his wife’s name was 
Mehetabel, the daughter of Matred, the daughter of Mezahab. ; 
And these are the names of ‘the dukes that came of Esau, according 
to their families, after their places, by their names; duke 
41,®Alvah, duke Jetheth, duke Aholibamah, duke Elah, duke Pinon, duke 
42, Kenaz, duke Teman, duke Mibzar, duke Magdiel, duke Iram: these be 
to their habitations in the land of their 
37 possession: he és Esau the father of °the Edomites. AND Jacob dwelt 
the land ! wherein his father was a stranger, in the land of Canaan. 


his son Joseph. 


B. O. 1750 


* 1 Chr. 1.60, 
Hadad 


Timnah, duke 


placing Masrekah in Gebalene (now Jebal), in the 
northern portions .of Idumea [APplwo—ie, a 


vineyard of noble vines]; and Burckhardt (‘ Travels 
in Syria’) describes this district as rich ‘in exten- 
sive vineyards,’ and abounding in ‘great quantities 
of dried grapes.’ 87. Saul of Rehoboth by the 
river—rather, Rehoboth of the river; i.¢, the 
Euphrates. The site of this pie is supposed by 
Col. Chesney (‘Euphrat. Exped..°i., p. 119) to be at 
Rahabeh, on the right bank, a little below the con- 
fluence of the Khabour. Bochart; Gesenius, and 
many others, fix on this town. There is another a 
few miles farther down, on the opposite bank, called 
Rahabeh-Malik—i. ¢, ‘royal,’ to which Jewish 
writers assign the honour of being ‘the city of 
Saul.’ Whichever of these two places may be the 
Rehoboth of Saul, that king spear to have been 
a foreigner. 39. Hadar—or Hadad (1 Chr. i. 50, 
51). he Septuagint has ’Apaé vids Bapad.] Pau 
—or Pai (1 Chr. i. 50). [The Soles poywe.] 
Mehetabel—i. e., “Blessed of God’ (Gesenius). It 
may be that Hadar was the Edomitish king who 
was contemporary with Moses (Num. xx. 14). 
49-43. these are the names of the dukes, &c. The 
list of the dukes is here resumed, with the names 
of their seats; but whereas there were fourteen 
enumerated in the former, there are only eleven: 
mentioned in this. Kzrtz supposes that in vv. 15- 
19 ‘ the original number of the tribes is given, pos- 
sibly at the time when the princes created for 
themselves a centre by the election of. a king; 
whereas the concluding verses refer to the time 
of the historian.’ The following circumstances 
should be taken into consideration in attempting 
to account forthe diminution :—First, the early se- 
cession of Amalek from the confederacy ; secondly, 
the name of duke Korah (». 16) does not occur in 
the Samaritan version, and in all probability the 
text is corrupt, as it is not likely the Edomites 
would have two tribes of the same name; thirdly, 
two Edomite tribes were named after the daughters 
of Seir (vv. 40, 41). And other circumstances, un- 
dAnown to us, may have had an influence in effect- 
ing the reduction. But Delitzsch contends that 
this is not a second list of dukes or phylarchs, but 
ouly an enumeration of them according to their 
capital cities, Elah—he considers as the 17 
Aila; Pinon—as Phunon, in the north-east of 


bed Musa. 
CHAP. XXXVIL. sie’ tai PARTIALITY, 


colours ; 


1. Jacob dwelt in the land wherein his father 
was a stranger—i. ¢., sojourner; father used col- 
lectively. The patriarch was at this time at 
Mamre, in the valley of Hebron (cf. ch. xxxv. 27); 
and his dwelling there was continued in the same 
manner, and prompted by the same motives as 
that of Abraham and Isaac (Heb. xi. 13). 

2. generations [n>>r]—leading occurrences in 
the domestic Bierye Jacob, as shown in the 
narrative about to be commenced, (see on chs. ii, 
4; v.1; x.1; xxv. 12, 19, &c.) 

Joseph , . . was feeding—lit., Joseph bein 
seventeen years old, was a shepherd over the floc: 
—he a lad, with the sons of Bilhah and —— 
Oversight or superintendence is evidently i ied. 
This post of chief shepherd in the party might be 
assigned him either from his being the son of a 
principal wife, or from his own superior qualities 
of character; and if invested with this office, he 
acted not as a gossiping tell-tale, but as “‘a 
faithful steward” in reporting the scandalous 
conduct of his brethren. their evil report [onaz 
x2] —an unfavourable report respecting them. 
3. son of his old age. Benjamin being younger, 
was more the son of his old age, and consequently 
on that ground _might have been expected to be 
the favourite. Literally rendéred, it is ‘son of old 
age to him’—Hebrew phrase for ‘a wise son’ 
one who possessed observation and wisdom above 
his years—an old head on young shoulders. made 
him a coat of... colours [opp nyhz]. Gesenius 


defines it, ‘a tunic, reaching to the palms of the 
hands and goles of the feet’—i.e., a long tunic 
with sleeves, worn by young men and maidens 
of the better class. lobe is only used in this 
phrase. But the word, 8, signifies a piece, as well 
as the palm of the hand; and hence the phrase 
is usually rendered ‘a coat of pieces of various 

Septuagint, xitwy motxros, a striped 
or variegated tunic.] It was formed in those early 
days by sewing together patches of coloured cloth, 
and considered a dress of distinction (Judg. v. 30; 
2 Sam, xiii. 18). The passion for various colours 
ob ee amongst the Arabs and the country 
people of the East, who are fond of dressing their 
children in this gaudy attire. But since the art 
of interweaving various patterns was in uced, 
‘the coats of colours’ are different now from what 
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than all his brethren, they “hated him, and could not speak peaceably | Bo 17% 
unto him. © ch. 27, 41, 
ch, 49, 23, 


& And Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told # his brethren: and they 
6 hated him yet the more. And he said unto them, Hear, I pray you, this} ‘2 
7 dream which I have dreamed : for, “behold, we were binding sheaves in 

the field, and, lo, my sheaf arose, and also stood upright; and, behold,| 3,7 * 


8 your sheaves stood round about, and made obeisance to my sheaf. And] 1 Jobn 3, 
s brethren said to him, Shalt thou indeed reign over us? or shalt| 19.12 
thou indeed have dominion over us? And they hated him yet the more | *@: 2% 
9 for his dreams, and for his words. And he dreamed yet another dream, | ch. 4.14 
ahd told it his brethren, and said, Behold, I have dreamed a dream more; | * &- 46. 2). 
and, behold, “the sun, and the moon, and the eleven stars, made obei- | 4 {7 
10 sance tome. And he told @ to his father, and to his brethren: and his| Matt. 27.18. 
father rebuked him, and said unto him, What és this dream that thou | Mark15.10. 
hast dreamed? Shall I and thy mother and/thy brethren indeed come | po’ 7 5 
11 to bow down ourselves to thee to the earth? And “his brethren envied | Luke. 19, 


him; but his father “observed the saying. a: 


12 And his brethren went to feed their father’s flock in Shechem.| peace of 
13 And Israel said unto Joseph, Do not thy brethren feed the flock in| thy 
Shechem? come, and I will send thee unto them. And he said to him,| >rethre™ 
14 Here am I. And he said to him, Go, I pray thee, #see whether it be ae 
well with thy brethren, and well with the flocks; and bring me word} 1 Sam. 17 
again. So he sent him out of the vale of ‘Hebron, and he came to|, ie > 
15 Shechem. And a certain man found him, and, behold, he was wandering | ; a 
16 in the field: and the man asked him, saying, What seekest thou? And | * 2Kie.13. 
he said, I seek my brethren : / tell me, I pray thee, where they feed their |‘ 1Sam- 0) 
17 flocks. And the man said, They are departed hence ; for I heard them | « master of 
say, Let us goto Dothan. And Joseph went after his brethren, and found | _ dreams. 
them in *Dothan. pees 
18 And when they saw him afar off, even before he came near unto them, Pro, 27, 4 
19 they ‘conspired against him to slay him. And they said one to another, | 1John3.12, 
20 Behold, this dreamer cometh. “Come now therefore, and let us slay| ™ 
they seem to have been in patriarchal times, and | from the earliest mention of Canaan, blest with 


bear a close resemblance to the varieties of tartan. 
4, could not speak peaceably unto him—z ¢,, ing 
kind friendly manner; they did not say, ‘Peace 
be to thee,’ the usual expression of_good wishes 
amongst friends and acquaintances. It is deemed 
a sacred duty to give all this form of salutation; 
and the withholding of it is an unmistakable sign 
of dislike or secret hostility. The habitual refusa] 
of Joseph’s brethren, therefore, to meet him with 
‘the erm, showed how ill-disposed they were 
towards him. It is very natural in parents to love 
the youngest, and feel partial to those who excel 
in talents. or amiableness. But in a family cop- 
stituted as Jacob’s—many children by different 
mnobhenes he showed great and criminal indiscre- 

D. 

5-36.—Tue Dreams oF JosePH. 5. dreameda 
dream. Dreams in ancient times were much at- 
tended to ; and hence the dream of Joseph, though 
he was but a mere boy, engaged the serious con- 
sideration of his family. But this dream was evi- 
dently symbolical. The meaning was easily dis- 
cerned ; and, from its being repeated under the dif- 
ferent emblems of the sheaves and of the heavenly 
bodies (the eleven stars denoting the constellations 
of the zodiac, bowing down to him, the twelfth), 
the fulfilment was considered certain (cf, ch. xl. 
.82)—whence it was that ‘‘his brethren envied 
but his father observed the saying.” 

12. his brethren went to feed their father’s 
flock in Shechem. 5 caige of Shevhem was, 


extraordinary abundance of water. Therefore did 
the sons of Jacob go from Hebron to this place, 
pecnee it must have cost them near twenty hours 
travelling—i, ¢., at the shepherd’s rate—a little 
more than fifty miles. But the tield was Jacob’s 
property; aud the herbage there is so rich and 
nutritious, that they thought it well worth the 
pains of so long a dourneyy to the neglect of the 
grazing district of Hebron’ {Van de Velde), 13, 
Israel said... Do not thy brethren, &c. Anxious 
to learn how his sons were doing, Jacob despatched 
Joseph to their distant encampment; and the 
youth, seeeyene the mission with alacrity, left the 
vale of Hebron (ch. xxxv. 27), sought them at 
Shechem, heard of them from a man in ‘“‘the 
tield,”—the wide and richly-cultivated plain of 
Esdraelon—and found that they had left the 
neighbourhood of Shechem for Dothan, probably 
being compelled to leave the place by the detes- 
tation in which their name was held. 17. found 
them in Dothan—Hebrew, Dothaim, or ‘two 
wells,’ recently discovered in the modern ‘ Dotan,’ 
situated a few hours’ distance from Shechem, in 
the mountain passes of Manasseh. 

18-22, when they saw him afar off. On the level 
grass-field, where ene were watching their cattle, 
they could perceive him approaching in the dis- 
tance from the side of Shechem, or rather Sama- 
ria, Behold, this dreamer cometh—lit., ‘master 
of dreams ;’ a bitterly ironical gneer. Dreams 
being considered suggestions from above, to make 


Joseph sold to 
him, and cast him into some pit ; 


father again. 
23 
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and we will say, Some evil beast hath 
21 devoured him: and we shall see what will become of his dreams. And 
*Reuben heard 7¢, and he delivered him out of their hands; and said, 
22 Let us not kill him. And Reuben said unto them, Shed no blood, but 
cast him into this pit that is in the wilderness, and lay no hand upon 
him; that he might rid him out of their hands, to deliver him to his 


And it came to pass, when Joseph was come unto his brethren, that 
they stripped Joseph out of his coat, his coat of many ‘colours that was 
24 on him; and they took him, and cast him into a pit: and the pit was 
25 empty, there was no water in it. °And they sat down to eat bread: and 

they lifted up their eyes and looked, and, behold, a company of ” Ish- 
meelites came from Gilead, with their camels bearing ; n 
26 and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt. And Judah said unto his 
brethren, What profit ¢s ct if we slay our brother, and ’ conceal his blood ? 
27 Come, and let us sell him to the Ishmeelites, and ‘let not our hand be 
upon him; for he zs ‘our brother and “our flesh. And his brethren 


the Ishmeelites. 


B C. 1729. 


* ch. 35. 22, 

ch. 42. 22, 
5 Or, pieces. 
° ¥sth. 3. 15. 


icery and % balm 


false pretensions to having received one, was de- 
tested as a species ofblasphemy ; and in this light 
Joseph was regarded by his brethren, an artful 

retender. They already began to form a plot for 

is assassination, from which he was rescued only 
by the address of Reuben, who suggested that he 
should rather be cast into one of the-wells [nvia3, 


the cisterns or reservoirs for collecting water in 


the rainy season, with narrow mouth and wide. 


which 
up in 


below (cf. Jer. xxxvii. 16; Zech. ix. 11) 
are, and probably were, completely drie 
sammer. 


_23, they stripped... coat of... colours. Imagine 
him advancing in all the unsuspecting openness of 
brotherly affection. How astonished and terri- 
fied must he have been at the cold reception, the 
ferocious aspect, the rough usage of his unnatural 
assailants. A vivid picture of his state of agony 
and despair was afterwards dtawn by tliemselves 

cf. ch. xlii. 21). 25. they sat down to eat bread. 
hat a view does this exhibit of those hardened 
profligates! Their common share in this con- 
BpLEACY. is not the only dismal feature in the story. 
e rapidity, the almost instantaneous manner in 
which the proposal was followed by their joint 
resolution, and the cool indifference, or rather the 
fiendish satisfaction, with which they sat down to 
regale themselves, is astonishing ; it is impossible 
that mere envy at bis dreams, his gaudy dress, or 
the doating partiality of their common father 
could have goaded them on to such a pitch of 
frenzied resentment, or confirmed tlem in such 
‘consummate wickedness. Their hatred to Joseph 
must have had a far deeper seat—must have been 
roduced by dislike to his piety and other excel- 
eocies, which made his character and conduct a 
constant censure upon theirs, and on account of 
which they found that they could never be at ease 
till they had rid themselves of his hated presence. 
This was the true solution of the mystery, just as 


it was in the case of Cain (1 John iii. 12). they) 


lifted up their eyes ... and behold... Ishmeelites. 
They are called Midianites (v. 28); and [o'y797] the 
Medanites (v, 36), being a travelling caravan com- 
posed of a mixed association of Arabians. Medan 
and Midian, sons of Keturah (ch. xxv. 2), became 

¢ of tribes, whose settlement was on the 
east-of the Dead Sea. The Medanites lay south 
of ‘their brethren, extending along the eastern 
boundary of Edom towa inai. Those tribes 
of Northern Arabia had already addicted them- 
selves to commerce, ane long did they enjoy a 


monopoly, the carrying trade being entirely in 
their nf! for the Egyptians themselves did not 
engage in foreign commerce. Being in the time 
of Jacob small tribes, they united for the purposes 
of trade, and thus the Midianites, the Medanites, 
and a party of Ishmaelites, who inhabited the 
same country, were all concerned in the transac- 
tion which involved the sale of Joseph. Either 
the name of the one people or the other might be 
used in describing this travelling caravan, as they 
were all in copartnery (cf. Judg. viii. 22, 24, 26). 
Their approach eould easily be seen ; for as their 
road, after crossing the ford from the transjordanic 
district, led along the south side of the mountains 
of Gilboa, a party seated on the plain of Dotban 
could trace them and their string of camels in the 
distance, as they proceeded through the broad and 
gently-sloping valley that intervenes. Trading 
in the produce of Arabia and India, they were, in 
the regular course of traffic, on their way to Egypt; 
and the chief articles of commerce in which trad- 
ing caravans dealt were [M&>} ] (ch. xliii. 11), astrong 
fragrant perfume called sforax, and hence applied 
generally to spicery and all kinds of aromatic 
substances, from India and Ceylon [Septuagint, 
OuutanaTwy]—sweet odours, incense ["¥3]; and opo- 


balsamum, balsam, or balm, distilling from a shrub 
in Gilead, famous for its medicinal properties, and 
frequently mentioned in Scripture (Jer. viii. 22; 
xlvi. 11; Ezek. xxvii. 17) [sy]; and myrrh, the 
resinous gum of a small odoriferons tree, Cistus 
creticus, growing in Arabia-Felix and North Africa, 
celebrated as a perfume and stimulating medicine, 
and often given as a present, on account of its 
value and rarity. For these articles there must 
have been an enormous demand in Esynt, as they 
were constantly used in the process of enbalmment. 
26-28. Judah said .. . What profit? The sight of 
these travelling merchants gave a sudden turn to 
the views of the conspirators; for having no wish 
to commit a greater degree of crime than was 
necessary for the ateompaenee of their end, 
they readily approved of Judah’s suggestion to 
dispose of their obnoxious brother as a slave. Tho 
Prcpees of course, was founded on their know- 
edge that the Arabian merchants trafficked in 
slaves; and there is the clearest evidence fur- 
nished by the monuments of Egypt that the 
traders, who were in the habit of bringing slaves 
from the countries through which they passed, 
found a ready market in the cities of the Nile. 
Slavery, as Wilkinson informs us, was tolerated in 


Joseph sold 
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tnto Egypt. 


28 ®were content. Then there passed by ” Midianites, merchant-men; and { _ 8: ©. 1729. 


they drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, “and sold Joseph to the | ° hearkened. 
Ishmeelites for *twenty pieces of silver: and they brought Joseph into ores 
29 Egypt. And Reuben returned unto the pit; and, behold, Joseph was | « Math 27.8 
30 not in the pit; and herent his clothes. And he returned unto his | ” Job1. 20. 
brethren, and said, The child zs not; and I, whither shall I go? yemanen: 
81 And they took Joseph’s coat, and killed a kid of the goats, and Bord ant 
32 ae the coat in the blood: and they sent the coat of many colours, | sisoify not 
and they brought i¢ to their father; and said, This have we found:| °%” a 
33 know now whether it be thy son’s coat or no. And he knew it, and said, But alee” 
Jt is my son’s coat; an evil beast hath devoured him: Joseph is without | chamber 
34 doubt rent in pieces. And Jacob rent his clothes, and put sackcloth | ‘°%., 
35 upon his loins, and mourned for his son many days. And all his sons| ena 
and all his eo aed: rose up to comfort him; but he refused to be|_ ofticers. 
comforted: and he said, For I will go down into the grave unto my son | * efot the 
mourning. ‘Thus his father wept for him. Bee oct 
36 _ And the Midianites sold him into Egypt unto Potiphar, an “officer of | execu- 
Pharaoh’s, and ®captain of the guard. ma 
388 AND it came to pass at that time, that Judah went down from his! marshal. 


Esvpt, and traders brought them to the market. 
White and black slaves, purchased with money, 
were, in addition to war-captives, employed by 
the upper classes of the Egyptians both in do- 
mestic and field labours. They lifted_up Joseph 
and sold him. Activg impulsively on Judah’s ad- 
vice, they had their poor victim ready by the time 
the merchants reached them; and money being no 
part of their object, they sold him for ‘‘twenty pieces 
of silver.” The money was probably in rings or 
pieces (shekels) ; and silver is always mentioned 
in the records of that early age befcere gold, on 
account of.its rarity. ee the Septuagint has 
wrongly eixoot xypvowv}, The wholesum, if inshekel 
weight, did not exceed £3. The merchants paid 
twenty pieces of silver; and the price of a slave in 
Egypt being thirty pieces of silver (Josephus, ‘An- 
tiquities,’ b. xii., ch. 11, sec. 3: cf.|Exod. xxi. 32), the 
profit of ten pieces would be made by the traders. 
they brought Joseph into Egypt. There were two 
routes to oh aha one was overland by Hebron, 
where Jacob dwelt, and by taking which the fate 
of his hapless son would likely have reached the 
paternal ears; the other_was directly westward, 
across the country from Dothan to the maritime 
coast; and by this—the safest and most expedi- 
tious way, down the Shephela, or great Philistine 
plain—the merchants carried Joseph to Egypt. 
Thus did an overruling Providence lead this mur- 
derous conclave of brothers, as well as the slave- 
merchants, both following their own courses, to be 
parties in an act by which He was to work out, in 
a marvellous manner, the great purposes of His 
wisdom and goodness towards His ancient Church 
and people, 29, 30. Reuben returned unto the 
pit. He scems to have designedly taken a circuitous 
route, with a view of secretly rescuing the poor 
lad from a lingering death by starvation. By the 
law of Goelism, the eldest was constituted pro- 
tector of his younger brother ; hence, finding that 
Joseph was not in the pit, he rent his clothes, and 
uttered that wail which, in Hebrew, is so touching 
from its sounds: “The child is not, and I; whither 
shall I go.” His excessive grief arose from a.sense 
of his personal responsibility. His intentions were 
excellent, and his feelings no copay lacer- 
ated, when he discovered what had been done in 
his absence. But the pig wae of God, who had 
designed that Joseph’s deliverance should be ac- 
complished by other oo than his, 


31-35. they took Joseph’s coat, The commission 
of one sin necessarily leads to another to conceal 
it; and the scheme of deception which the sons of 
Jacob planned and practised on their aged father 
was a necessary consequence of the atrocious crime 
they had perpetrated. What a wonder that their 
cruel sneer, “thy son’s coat,” and their forced 
efforts to comfort him, did not awaken suspicion ! 
But extreme ‘grief, like every other passion, is 
blind ; and Jacob, great as his affliction was, did 
allow himself to indulge his sorrow more than 
became one who believed in the government of a 
supreme and all-wise Disposer. 34. Jacob rent 
his clothes . . . sackcloth—the common signs of 
Oriental mourning. A rent is made in the skirt 
more or less long according to the afilicted feelin 
of the mourner, and a coarse rough piece of blac 
sackcloth or camel’s hair cloth is wound round the 

35. all his sons .. . rose up to comfort 
What a bitter, heartless mockery, when 
the very authors of the grief professed to be com- 
forters. he said... I will go down into the grave 
[rdye] —the place of the departed [Septuagint, els 
wduv]; to Hades-—not the grave, nor any opening in 
the earth ; for Jacob believed his son's flesh had 
been devoured by an evil beast, and his bones 
scattered upon the surface of the ground—but to 
Sheol, the place of souls, the spirit-world, where 
he expected, in consciousness, to meet the unde- 
stroyed soul of Joseph. 

36. sold him, . . unto Potiphar [Septuagint, Me- 
repen|—i.e. belonging tothe sun. an officer [o> p} — 
properly:a eunuch (Septuagint, owadur] ; often used 
1n a general sense, as an officer of court (Esth. i. 10). 
Pharoah’s—i. e., according to some, Ph-ouro, ‘the 
king; but far more likely, Ph-rah, ‘the sun,’ an offi- 
cial title borne by the kings of Egypt from the earliest 
times (see on ch. xii. 15), captain of the guard ["¥ 
o207]—chief or prefect of the king’s body-guard, 
or of the executioners (see parallel phrase, 2 Ki. 
xxv. 8; Jer, xxxix. 9, since, in the East, these 
offices were conjoined. [The Septuagint renders 
the word by épyiuayeipos, principal cook; Rashi, 
chief of the slanghtermen of the royal cattle} But 
the view adopted by our translators is most gener- 
ally supported. To this day the kapuaghey, or 
captain of the white eunuchs, is also chief of the 
kapidgis, or life gnards of the Sultan. 
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The marriage 


2 Hirah. 


3 whose name was “Shuah; and he took her, and went in unto her. 

4 she conceived, and bare a son; and he called his name * Er. 

5 conceived again, and bare a son; and she called his name “Onan. And 

she yet again conceived, and bare a son; and called his name /Shelah : 
and he was at Chezib when she bare him. 

6 And Judah % took a wife for Er his first-born, whose name was Tamar. 

7 And *Er, Judab’s first-born, was wicked in the sight of the Lorp; ‘and 

8 the Lorp slew him. And Judah said unto Onan, Go in unto /thy 

9 brother’s wife, and marry her, and raise up seed to thy brother. And 

Onan knew that the seed should not be *his: and it came to pass, when 

he went in unto his brother’s wife, that he spilled 2¢ on the ground, lest 

10 that he should give seed to his brother. ; 

11 ‘displeased the Lorp: wherefore he slew ‘him also. Then said Judah to 

Tamar his daughter-in-law, ” Remain a widow at thy father’s house, till 

Shelah my son be grown: for he said, Lest peradventure he die also, 

as his brethren did. And Tamar went and dwelt “in her father’s 


house. 
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brethren, and “turned in to a certain Adullamite, whose name was 
And Judah °saw there a daughter of a certain Canaanite, 


of Er with Tamar. 


B. O, 1727. 
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9 ch. 24. 4. 
Ach 46. 12, 
¢ 1 Chr. 2, 3, 
J Lev. 18. 16. 

Matt. 22.24 
k Deut 25.6 
1 was evil 

in the eyes 

of the 


And the thing which he did 


19. 
™ Ruth 1, 13, 
" Lev, 22, 13. 


1, at that time. This form of speech, which is of 
frequent occurrence in Scripture, is used not to 
mark an exact date, nor to give any note of time, 
but only to indicate in a loose and general way a 
connection with the period in which the events in 
the course of being narrated took place. [In fact, 
N71 Np is not to be interpreted ina literal sense, 
but taken as describing an approximate chronology. ] 
Thus, in one instance (Deut. x. 8), it is prefixed to 
the narrative of an occurrence which transpired 
thirty-eight years (Num. iii. 6) before the transac- 
tions with which the historian has associated it; 
and the analogous phrase, ‘‘in those days,” is used 
by the evangelists in the same indefinite manner, 
sometimes to introduce the relation of a fact, 
between which and the stream of the current 
history a long series of other events intervened 
(Matt. xi, 25; xii. 1), In liké manner, the words 
“at that time,” which stand at the beginning of 
this chat er, are not meant to fix an exact date 
for Judah’s marriage, and the unhappy incidents 
which occurred in his family, but to show that 
they belonged to the memorable period of Joseph’s 
a TAO The episode occupies a proper place; 
for it belongs to the Tholedoth of Jacob ; and of all 
the matrimonial connections formed by his numer- 
ous sons, and their family registers, this alone 
has been put on record, from its indispensable 
importance in relating the origin of the three 
great branches of the royal tribe in Israel, and 
consequently in tracing the genealogical line of 
the Messiah. It is parenthetically inserted here 
before the historian takes up the continuous threa 

of Joseph’s life and experience in Egypt. Judah 
went down from his brethren—i.e., from the 
mountain-pastures of Hebron, whither the brothers 
had returned (vv. S78), to Adullam, a city in the 
lowlands of Judah (Josh. xv. 35; Mic. i. 15). 
But its site is unknown, and turned in to a 
certain Adullamite [vy~y oy ]—and pitched his 
tent near to a man of Adullam. 2, And Judah 
saw there a daughter of a certain Canaanite. 
Like Esau, this son of Jacob, casting off the re- 
straints of religion, married into a Canaanite 
family; and it 1s not surprising that the family 
which sprang from such an unsuitable connection 
should be infamous for bold and unblushing wick- 
edness. The date of Judah’s marriage has been a 
subject of much discussion. Augustine, and many 
writers since, have mained that it took place 


ptevious to Joseph’s captivity. But that could 
not be; for as Joseph was six years of age at his 
father’s return from Mesopotamia (see on ch. 
xxxiii. 14), and seventeen when he was sold asa 
slave, Judah, who was only two, or at most three 
years older, could not have had such a family ex- 

rience, and returned from Adullam, to rejoin 
ie brothers at Shechem, within the brief space of 
eleven years. But assuming his settlement in 
Adullam and anbecanone marriage to have taken 
place shortly after Joseph’s removal to Egypt, his 
eldest son might have been born a couple of years, 
his second the following year, so that, as the custom 
in the East is for young men to marry at an early 
age—viz., from fifteen to seyenteen—there would 
have been time for all the incidents recorded in 
this chapter to transpire before the emigration to 
Egypt, which was twenty-three years after Joseph’s 
abduction. 5. he was at Chezib when she bare 
him. Er and Onan having died without offspring, 
no farther notice is taken of them. ButShelah live 
to have a family, and therefore his birthplace is 
recorded as at Chezib, or Achzib, in the southern 
lowlands of Judah (Josh xv. 44; Mie. i. 14). 

6. Judah took a wife for Er (waking, watchful) 
. . . Whose name was Tamar—i.e., palm tree, 
meaning probably that sbe was tall and erect. 
Er shortened his days by his flagitious practices, 
being in all likelihood addicted to the abominable 
vices of Canaan, 8, marry her, and raise up 
seed to thy brother. The first instance of a cus- 
tom which was afterwards incorporated amongst 
the laws of Moses, that when a husband dicd 
leaving a widow, his brother next of age was to 
marty her, and the issue, if any, was to be served 
heir to the deceased (cf. Deut. xxv. 5). The time 
and circumstances in which this practice originated 
are not known. It seems to have been early intro- 
duced, and arose out of the great importance at- 
tached to the primogeniture, 11. for he said, Lest 
peradventure he die also. Shelah, his third son 
being ye a mere boy, Judah recommended Tamar 
to seclude herself as a widow for a time, till that 
youth should have attained a marriageable age, 
when, as the next representative of his eldest 
brother, he would espouse her. But this counsel 
was a mere pretext to gain time. Judah was not 
sincere in his intentions to fultil the eee for, 
entertaining some suspicion, or cherishing a supers 
stitious notion that marriage with I'smar was an 


Judah ts GENESIS XXXVIII. deceived by Tamar. 

12 And ?in process of time the daughter of Shuah, Judah’s wife, died ; |_8:0:277_ 
and Judah °was comforted, and went up unto his sheep-shearers to Tim- | ? the days 

13 nath, he and his friend Hirah the Adullamite. And it was told Tamar, | {7 
saying, Behold, thy father-in-law goeth up ?to Timnath to shear his |°2 sam. 12 


14 
her with a veil, an 


15 was not given unto him to wife. 


16 to be an harlot; because she had covered her face. 
her by the way, and said, Go to, I pray thee, let me come in unto thee; 
(for he knew not that she was his daughter-in-law.) And she said, 

17 What wilt thou give me, that thou mayest come in untome? And 
he said, *I will send thee 4a kid from the flock. And she said, ¢ Wilt 

ie me a pledge till thou send 7¢? And he said, What pledge 

give thee? And she said, “Thy signet, and thy bracelets, and 
thy staff that cs in thine hand. And he gave i¢ her, and came in unto 


18 thou 
shall 


il-omened connection, he was secretly desirous of 
eye Shelah from marrying her, and there- 

y saving that son from the dreaded fate of his 
two brothers. But it was Judah’s duty, if he did 
not contemplate marrying her to his son to release 
her from her obligation to wait for Shelah, by 

ving her in marriage to some other person. 

udah’s wife having died, the intervention of the 
usual mourning season of course excluded all 
thoughts of a new family connection for a time. 
But that period had terminated, and the mention 
of it seems expressly designed to show that Judah 
was in circumstances to perform a father-in-law’s 
duty to Tamar, and yet had neglected to do it. 

12. in process of time (oT 12%3]— and the 
days were multiplied ; i.e., after a long time had 
elapsed, and Tamar felt the sickness of hope 
deferred. Judah... went up unto his sheep- 
shearers. This season, which occurs in Pales- 
tine towards the end of March, was spent in more 
than usual hilarity, and the wealthier masters 
invited their friends, as well as treated their ser- 
vants, to sumptuous entertainments. Accordingly, 
it. is said, Judah was accompanied by his friend 
Hirah, Timnath. This place was situated in the 
mountain district of Judah ; and it should be care- 
fully distinguished from two other places of the 
same name elsewhere (Robinson's ‘Biblical Re- 
searches,’ ii, p. 343). Hirah—friend [n72; but 
the Septuagint has 6 qotmu7jv.aitov, his shepherd, 
as if their Hebrew text were ny5]. 13, 14. Tamar 


- . « Covered her with a veil [Septuagint, vo 

épiarpov|—the summer garment, a veil or cover- 
ing, of probably a light colour, to attract notice, 
and at the same time to conceal her features 
from the notice of Judah. and sat in an open 
place [yz nnpz]. This is variously rendered, 
As (12, the eye, is frequently used, in the figura- 
tive style of the East, for a fountain, Rosen- 
miller, after Onkelos, renders this phrase, at 
the bursting of two jountains, The Vulgate, 
following the Syriac, has, in bivio itineris—at a 
place where two roads meet. Our English ver- 
sion has here, and »v. 21, openly. Zunz has, at the 
entrance to the double well or fountain. |The 
Septuagint, taking the word 0')'y as a proper name, 
Enayim or Enam, translates the phrase by zpos 
was muda Away, at the gate of Enam; and 
modern scholars for the most part adopt this 
translation.] Enam was in the Shephelah or low- 
Jand of Judah (Josh xv. 34), where Timnath also lay. 
15. When Judah saw her, he thought her to be an 
harlot. Such a eS as that which Tamar 


sheep. And she her widow’s garments off from her, and covered 
! wrapped herself, and ‘sat in an open place, which 
ts by the way to Timnath: for she saw “that Shelah was grown, and she 
When Judah saw her, he thought her 


39. 
? Josh, 15.10, 
67. 
Judg. 14. 1. 
2 [rov. 7. 12, 
Jer. 3. 2. 
Eze. 16. 25. 
3 the door of 
eyes, or, of 
Enajim. 
T vers. 11, 26. 
* Eze. 16, 33, 
4 akidof the 
goats, 
t ver. 20. 
% ver, 25. 


And he turned unto 


personated was to be found only in women 
without the gate of a well-ordered town (Rev. 
xxii. 15). because she had covered her face. His 
impression was founded not on the peculiar form 
or style of the veil as betokening a prostitute [for 
)'P¥ 1s applied to the veil of Rebekah (ch. xxiv. 
65)], but to the concealment of her features, and the 
pines where she lingered. The Septuagint adds the 
ollowing clause [kat ovx Ereyuw aitiv], and he did 
not recognize her. But this reading has no autho- 
rity. 17. I will send thee a kid from the flock. 
A kid—a roasted kid—was considered a very great 
delicacy in the East. And this fact may show in 
what light we are to regard the recompense offered 
to Tamar (cf. Judg. xv. 1; Luke xv. 29). . Tuch 
considers that it was airen because the kid was 
sacred to Ashtoreth (the Canaanite Venus), 18, 
Thy signet, &c. [onin]—a seal or signet bearing 
some legend, the name of the owner and his 
father, or some relieous sentiment (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 
19). The Hebrews, like the modern Persians and 
Arabians, commonly wore their signet-ring sus- 
pended from the neck (cf. Song viii. 6). and thy 
bracelets. Bracelets, including armlets, were worn 
by men as well as women among the Hebrews. 
But the Hebrew word [np] here rendered ‘‘brace- 
lets,” signifies the twisted cord or ribbon by which 
the signet-ring was suspended. As the signet 
alone was probably more than an equivalent for the 
kid, it is not easy to conjecture why the other 
things were given in addition, except by supposing 
the perforated seal was attached by a string or 
chain to the staff. ‘Every one carries a seal, gen- 
erally about an inch long, and about one-third of 
their length in diameter, consisting of varioug 
materials; a composition in which black mangan- 
ese is the principal ingredient, or of amethyst, rock- 
erystal, cornelian, agate, chalcedony, onyx, jasper, 
pyrites, &c. They are generally hollow, either for 
the purpose of being worn strung upon a card, or 
of admitting a metal axis. The walking-sticks are 
carved at the top into the form of an apple, a rose, 
a lily, an eagle, or something similar. In the 
ancient sculptures persons of dignity are always 
represented with staves’ (Rawlinson’s ‘Herodotus,’ 
b. i, ch, 195), Judah and the other members of 
Jacob’s family would import the practice of carry- 
ing a signet and astaff with them into Canaan, and 
they would have them constantly with them, as 
Herodotus testifies the Babylonians had; and a 
modern Oriental always has his seal with him, 
‘As a writer’s signature is of no value, except in 
particular cases, in the East, and as all documents, 


The birth of 


this kid, and thou hast not found her. 


25 “and let her be burnt. 


she said, ’ Discern, 


And he knew her again “no more. 
27 


30 was called * Pharez. 


GENESIS XXXVIII. Pharez and Zarah, 
19 her; and she conceived by him. And she arose, and went away, and eee 
"laid by her veil from her, and put on the garments of her widowhood. | * pajag 
20 And Judah sent the kid by the hand of his friend the Adullamite, to} grajim. 
21 receive his pledge from the woman’s hand; but he found her not. Then | ¢ become 
he asked the men of that place, saying, Where s the harlot that sas Pecsg y d 
Sopenly by the way-side? And they said, There was no harlot in this| Jers 29, 
22 place. And he returned to Judah, and said, I cannot find her; and also Ese 16.16 
23 the men of the place said, that there was no harlot in this place. And}, 3** | 
Judah said, Let her take zt to her, lest we ®be shamed: behold, I sent| Deut sre. 
¥ ch. 37. £2, 
24 And it came to pass, about three months after, that it was told Judah, | ¢ °.%" * 
saying, Tamar eae hter-in-law hath lo the harlot; and also, er ‘vi 
behold, she is with child by whoredom. And Judah said, Bring her forth, | Eze. 16. ss. 
hen she eras brought forth, she sent to her ome Fa 
father-in-law, saying, By the man whose these are am I with child: and] sratt.s. 8, 
ray thee, whose are these, the signet, and bracelets, | ? Or, where- 
26 and staff. And Judah ’acknowledged them, and said, “She hath been| (r°?as. 
more righteous than I; because that °I gave her not to Shelah my son. this breach 
8 
And it came to pass, in the time of her travail, that, behold, twins were | , pea . 
28 inher womb. And it came to pass, when she travailed, that the one put| breach. 
out his hand: and the midwife took and bound upon his hand a scarlet randy 
29 thread, saying, This came out first. And it came to pass,as he drew| Sor? 
back his hand, that, behold, his brother came out: and she said, 7How| matt... 
hast thou broken forth? this breach be upon thee: therefore his name pPeneip 
And afterward came out his brother, that had the as 
ness, 


scarlet thread upon his hand: and his name was called*Zarah. 


to be valid, must be sealed with seals bearing the 
names of the parties to them, the engraved ee is 
of great importance’ (Layard’s ‘ Nineveh and Baby- 
lon,’ p. 608, note). Landseer (‘Sabzean Researches’) 
says, ‘the signet was generally attached to the 
walking-stafis of persons of authority and rank, in 
ancient times, amongst the people of Mesopetamia 
and Assyria. 19. And she arose, and went away. 
Some pious writers have alleged, in extenuation of 
Tamar’s shameful conduct, that, though a Canaan- 
ite, she had become connected, with the chosen 
race, and had imbibed the Pree desire of Hebrew 
women to have offspring, in the hope of being the 
ancestress of the promised Messiah. But there is 
not « particle of evidence to support such an hypo- 
thesis. it is more probable that she was unhappy, 
as Oriental wives have in ages been, under 
the reproach of being childless ; and that, knowing 
her father-in-law was the cause of her lying under 
that reproach, she planned an artful scheme of 
revenge, from executing which, though it involved 
the crime of incest, Canaanite education 
made her in no degree averse. 21. Where is the 
harlot? [nY7po]—a female consecrated to the ser- 
vice of Ashtoreth' ene (cf. Deut. xxiii. 18). It 
is a different word from that used (v. 15.) 23. Judah 
said, Let her take it to her—i. e., Let her keep the 
E to herself, and thus the matter will be 
ushed up. 

24 Bring her forth, and let ker be burnt, In 
patriarchal times fathers seem to have possessed 
the power of life and death over tlie members 
of their families, Tamar, being rded as a 
wife, through her betrothal to Shelah, was an 
adulteress, and the crime of adultery was anciently 

unished in many places by burning (Lev. xxi. 9; 
udg. xv. 6; Jer. xxix 22), 26, She hath been 
more righteous than I—i.e., Tamar's cause is more 
fust thas mine; or her conduct is more justifiable 


than my own in depriving her of the husband to 
whom she had a legitimate claim. 


28. the one put out his hand [7 }nn]— there 


appeared a hand (the verb being used imper- 
sonally), ‘a circumstance which occasionall 
happens when tke children lie in an abnorma 
position, and always impedes the delivery, and 
which was regarded in this instance as so signifi- 
cant, that the names of the children were founded 
upon the fact’ (Delitzsch; see further Geddes’ 
‘Critical Remarks’). the midwife... bound 
upon his hand a scarlet thread—to mark the tirst- 
born of the twins, to whem the rights and honours 
of primogeniture would belong. 29, How hast thou 
broken forth ? [this] breach |be] upon thee. The 
demonstrative pronoun, which our translators have 
inserted before “* breach,” has no equivalent in the 
origipal: the word is without the definite article, 
here is an ambiguity in the exclamation of the 
midwife, whose words have been variously inter- 
preted. Rosenmiiller, Maurer, and others, render 
the second clause, ‘on thee the blame of this 
breach lies.’ Knobel considers it an imprecation 
—‘a breach be upon thee.’ But the historian 
does not hint at the existence of such a feeling, 
and Soe relates the incident at the birth as a 
remarkable ocurrence. Delitzsch unites the two 
clauses by translating, ‘How hast thou broken 
through a rent {forced a age) for thyself?’ 
and the Septuagint has [ri dtexdary did o2 hpaypds 
‘How has the fence been broken through by you? 
as if,’ says Calvin (‘Comment. in Genesin’), 
‘the body of the brother who had appeared firat 
lay like an opposing wall in his way, which he 
burst through.’ therefore his name was called 
Pharez [~>5]—a breach, a rent (Septuagint, pa- 
pés} Zarah [-3]—Aa rising (Septuagint, Sapa}, 
The right of primogeniture seems to have been 


Joseph ts advanced 
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in Potiphar’s house, 


ates oa a 2 2, 20 A Fa Saha dict 
39 AND Joseph was brought down to Egypt; and *Potiphar, an officer of | 3. ©. 172. 


Pharaoh, captain of the guard, an Egyptian, > bought him of the hands 
2 of the Ishmeelites, which had brought him down thither. And “the 
Lorp was with Joseph, and he was a prosperous man; and he was in the 
of his And his master saw that the Lorp 
was with him, and that the Lorn ¢ made all that he did to prosper in his 
4 hand. And Joseph ‘found grace in his sight, and he served him: and he 
made him / overseer over his house, and all that he had he put into his} 
5 hand. And it came to pass, from the time that he had made him over- 
seer in his house, and over all that he had, that %the Lorp blessed the 
Egyptian’s house for Joseph’s sake; and the blessing of the Lorp was 
6 upon all that he had in the house, and in the field. And he left all that 
he had in Joseph’s hand; and he knew not ought he had, save the 
bread which he did eat, And Joseph “was @ goodly person, and well- 


3 house of his master the Egyptian. 


favoured. 


7 And it came to pass after these things, that his master’s wife cast her 
8 eyes upon Joseph; and she said, *Lie with me. 


CHAP. .39, 


Fro, 3. 7-10, 
33, 


But he refused, and| 3 


conferred on Pharez, as his name always precedes 
that of his brother in the genealogical lists. This 
chapter contaius details which probably would 
never have obtained a place in the inspired record 
had it not been to exhibit the full links of the 
chain that connects the genealogy of the Saviour 
with Abrabam ; and in the disreputable character 
of the ancestry who figure in this passage, we 
have a remarkable proof that ‘He made Himself 
of no reputation.’ 

CHAP. XXXIX. 1-23.—JoserH in PoTipHAR’s 
House. 1.Potiphar...captainofthe guard. This 
name, Potiphar, signifies one ‘devoted to the sun,’ 
the local auaty of On or Heliopolis—a cireum- 
stance which fixes the place of his residence in the 
Delta, the district of Egypt bordering ou Canaan. 
officer—Jit., prince of Pharaoh; 7. e., in the service 
of the government. captain of the guard. The 
import of the origiual term has been variously in- 
terpreted ; some considering it means ‘chief cook,’ 
others, ‘chief inspector of plantatiovus;’ but that 
which seems best founded is ‘chief of the execu- 
tioners,’ ‘head of the police,’ the same as the 
captain of the watch, the zalut of modern Egypt 
( Wilkinson). See on v. 36, ch. xxxvii. bought him 
... Of the Ishmeelites. The Ishmaelites and Mid- 
ianites, both descendants of Abraham, lived in the 
same country, and had so close and constant inter- 
course that, as merchants, sey. were indifferently 
known by the one name or the ather (sée on ch, 
XXXVil. 25, 28, 36). The age, appearance, and intel- 
ligence of the Hebrew slave would soon make him 

icked up inthe market. But the unseen, unfelt 
influence of the great Disposer drew the attention 
of Potiphar towards him, in order that in the 
house of one so closely counected with the court 
he might receive that previous training which 
was necessary for the high office he was destined 
to fill, aud in the school of adversity learn the 
lessons of pracical wisdom that were ta be of 
greatest utility and importance in his future career. 
‘Thus it is, that when God has any important work 
to be done, He always prepares fitting agents to 
accomplish it. 2. he was in the house of his 
master. Those slaves who had been war-captives 
were generally sevt to labour in the field, and 
subjected to hard treatment under the ‘stick’ of 
taskmasters. But those who were bought with 
money were employed in domestic purposes, were 
kindly treated, and enjoyed as much liberty as 
the same class does in modern Egypt. 3. his 
master saw that the Lord was with him. Though 
changed in condition, aren was not changed ip 


spirit ; though stripped of the gaudy coat that had 
adorned his person, he had not lost the moral 
graces that distinguished his character; though 
separated from his father on earth, he still lived 
in communion with his Father in heaven ; though. 
in the house of an idolater, he continued # wor- 
shipper of the true God. 65. the Lord blessed the 
Egyptian’s house, &c. It might be—it probably 
was—that a special, a miraculous blessing was 
poured out on a youth who so faithfully and 
zealously served God amid all the disadvantages 
of his place, But it may be useful to remark that 
such a blessing usually follows in the ordinary 
course of things; and the most worldly, unprin- 
cipled masters always admire and respect religion 
in a servant when they see that profession sup- 
se by conscientious principle aud a consistent 
ife. made him overseer in his house. We do 
not know in what capacity Joseph entered into 
the service of Potiphar; but the observant eye of 
his master soon discovered his superior qualities, 
and made him his chief, his confidential servant. 
The advancement of domestic slaves is not uncom- 
mon, aud it is considered a great disgrace not to 
raise one who has been a year or two in the family. 
This is a peculiar and characteristic feature of 
Egyptian life. Amongst the sculptured scenes 
which represent the internal economy of a gran- 
dee’s house in ancient Egypt, conspicuous is the 
figure of the steward or overseer of the slaves. 
There was a steward for overlooking the work in 
the house, and another for superintending the 
labour of the fields ( Wilkinson's ‘ Ancient Egypt,’ 
it, 403, 4). But this extraordinary advancement 
of oseph was the doiug of the Lord, though on 
the part of Potiphar jt was the consequence of 
observing the astonishing prosperity that attended 
him in all that he did. 

7. his master’s wife cast her eyes upon Joseph. 
Egyptian women were not kept in the same 
secluded manner as females are in most Oriental 
countries now, They were treated in a manner 
more worthy of a civilized people—in fact, enjoyed 
as much freedom both at home and abroad as 
ladies do in Britain. Hence Potiphar’s wife had 
constant opportunity of meeting Joseph. But the 
ancieut women of Egypt were very loose in their 
morals. Intrigues and intemperance were vices 
very prevalent amongst the sex, as the monuments 
too plainly attest. Wilkinson, ‘Herodotus,’ b. 1i 
ch. 3; ‘Cambridge Essays,’ 1858, p. 234, 5, give 
instances of the general dissoluteness of the women, 


and their unfaitbfulness to the nuptial bond 


Joseph is 


me in the house, } a 
9 there ts none greater in this 
any thing from me but thee, 


10 do this great wickedness, and ‘sin against God? And it came to pass, 


as she spake to Joseph day by day, 
lie by her, o7".to be with her. 


11 And it came to pass about this time, 


12 within. And ‘she caught him by his 
13 and he left his garment in her hand, an , 1 

it came to pass, when she saw that he had left his garment in her 
14 and was fled forth, that she called unto the men of her house, and spake 


15 and it came to pass, when he heard that I lifted up my voice and cried, 
16 that he left his garment with me, and fled, and got him out. And she 
17 laid up his garment by her until his lord came home. And she 

18 thou hast brought unto us, came in unto me to mock me: and it came 
19 me, and fled out. And it came to pass, when his master heard the 
20 did thy servant to me, that his “wrath was kindled. And Joseph's 


prisoners cere bound: and he was there in the prison. 
21 But the Lorp was with J Seep. and ?showe 


22 him favour in the sight of the 


23 the prison; and whatsoéver they did there, he was the doer of it. 
keeper of the prison looked not to any thin 


a¢ to prosper. 


GENESIS XXXIX. Salsely accused. 
. iieat B.C. 1728, 
said unto his master’s wife, Behold, my master wotteth not what és with 
and he hath committed all that he hath to my hand; |/ ot - 
house than I; neither hath he kept back} 1 om. 49 
because thou art his wife: 4 how then can I eee 
that he hearkened not unto her, to] web.1.4 

& ch 20.6. 

that Joseph went into the house eet 

to do his business; and there was none of the men of the house there} 43 
arment, saying, Lie with me: | é Pro.7. 13, 
i fled, and got him out. And} fel’. % 

hand, / 

1 grext. 
unto them, saying, See, he hath brought in an Hebrew unto us to mock a oe 
us; he came in unto me to lie with me, and I cried with a ‘loud voice:| Pro,e. 3% 

Pro. 23. £7. 

k Pro, < 4 

7 UKE | ® Pro. 6, Bt, 
unto him according to these words, saying, The Hebrew servant, which | | os tai 
; : : Ps. 105. 1 

to pass, as I lifted up my voice and cried, that he left his garment with ; 1Pah rot 

ch. 40 3, 15, 
words of his wife, which she spake unto him, saying, After this manner |, pd bee 
kindness. 

master took him, and °put him into the ? prison, a place where the king’s — 
him mercy, and ° gave S afem 

eeper of the prison. And the keeper of | Ps. 103. «6. 

the prison “committed to Joseph’s hand all the prisoners that were in| Fro.16% 
The Dan. 1.9, 
Acts 7. 9, 

that was under his hand; |* ch. 40. 3,4 

because * the Lop was with him, and that which he did, the Lorp made baht 
Isa. 43. 2, 


Foupbars wife was probably not worse than many 
of the same rank; and her infamous advances 
made to Joseph arose from her superiority of 
station. She verified the quaint though striking 
solecism of the poet— 


‘A shameless woman is the worst of men’? 


9. how then can I do this great wickedness? 
This remonstrance, when all inferior arguments 
had failed, embodied the true principles of moral 
purity —a principle always sufficient where it 
exists, and alone sufficient, 14. That she called 
unto the men. Disappointed and affronted, she 
vowed revenge, and accused Joseph, first to the 
servants of the house, and on his return to her 
lord. an Hebrew ... to mock us—an affected 
and blind aspersion of her husband for keeping in 
his house an Hebrew, the very abomination of 
Egyptians. 20. Joseph’s master took him, and 
put him into the prison [\2bn ma, house of the 


round tower, a fortified prison; Septuagint, els 
70 dxvoumua, into the fortress]—usually attached to 
the dwelling ‘of such an officer as Potiphar. It 
was partly a subterranean dungeon (ch. xli. 14), 
though the brick-built walls rose considerably 
above the surface of the ground, and were sur- 
mounted by a vaulted roof, somewhat in the form 
of an inverted bowl. Into such a dungeon Poti- 
phay, in the first ebullition of rage, threw Joseph, 
and ordered him to be subjected further to as 
great harshness of oi aa (Ps. cy. 18) as he 


durst ; for the power of masters over their slaves 
was very properly restrained by law, and the mur- 
der of a slave was a capital crime. the prison, a 
place where the 8 prisoners were bound. 
Though prisons seem to have been an inseparable 
Albee he of the palaces, this was not a common 
jail—it was the receptacle of state criminals; and, 
therefore, it may be presumed that more than 
ordinary strictness and vigilance were exercised 
over the prisoners. In general, however, the 
tian, like other Oriental prisons, were used 
solely for the purposes of detention. Accused 
persons were cast into these until the charges 
metee them could be investigated ; and though 
the jailor was responsible for the appearance of 
all placed under his oe aed yet, provided they 
were produced when called, he was never interro- 
gated as to the way in which he had kept them. 


21-23. the Lord . . . gave him favour, &c, It is 
highly probable, from the situation of this prison 
(ch. xl. 3), that ‘‘the keeper” might have been 
previously acquainted with Joseph, and have had 
access to know his innocence of the crime laid to 
his charge, and with all the high integrity of his 
character. WDelitzsch, in attempting to account for 
the lightness of the punishment, considering the 
severity of the Egyptian law as to adultery, which 
was punished with one thousand blows, and ra 
on.a free woman with a greater number, says, ‘It 


ig ible that Potiphar was not fully convinced, 
of hi 7 : place 


ife’s chastity, and therefore did not 


The dreams of 


GENESIS XL. 
40 AND it came to pass after these things, that the “butler of the kin 


the chief butler and baker. 


B. C, 1720, 


2 of Egypt and Ais baker had offended their lord the king of Egypt. And| CHAP. 10. 
Pharaoh was ?wroth against two of his officers, against the chief of the | * Neb 11% 
3 butlers, and against the chief of the bakers. ‘And he put them in ward | » partys 
in the house of the captain of the guard into the prison, the place where | Pro. 16. 14. 
4 Joseph was bound. And the captain of the guard charged Joseph with | Pt 1% 1% 
them, and he served them: and they continued a season in ward. Pen 27,4. 
5 And they dreamed a dream both of them, each man his dream in one|_ Acts12. 2 
night, each man according to the interpretation of his dream, the butler |‘ °™** ” 
and the baker of the king of Egypt, which were bound in the prison. | faccecvil? 
6 And me came in unto them in the morning, and looked upon them, | Neh.2.2 
7 and, behold, they were sad. And he asked Pharaoh’s officers, that were | ¢ map 
with him in the ward of his lord’s house, saying, Wherefore tlook ye so| Sov #3. 15 
8 sadly to-day? And they said unto him, *We have dreamed adream,| 1. 
and there 7s no interpreter of it. And Joseph said unto them, ‘Do not| P% 1 
interpretations belong to God? tell me them, I pray you. Danistas: 
9 And the chief butler told his dream to Joseph, and said to him, In| 2.47. 
10 my dream, behold, a vine was before me; and in the vine were three} Pant ® 
branches: and it was as though it budded, and her blossoms shot forth; | mos3.7. 
11 and the clusters thereof brought forth ripe grapes: and Pharaoh’s cup as 


was in my hand: and I took the grapes, 


unlimited credence in what she said.’ That may 
partly account for his showing so much kindness 
and confidence to his prisoner. But there was a 
higher influence at work ; for ‘‘the Lord was with 
Joseph, and that which he did, the Lord made it 
to prosper.” 

HAP. XL. 1-8.—T wo State PRISONERS. 1. the 
butler—not only the cup-bearer, but overseer of 
the wa din vineyards, as well as the cellars, Bevan, 
probably, some hundreds of people unde> him. It 
was an Office similar to that which was held by 
Nehemiah in the Persian court eet ii. 1); and 
the holder of it in Assyria was called Rab-shakeh. 
In some isolated passages of Herodotus and Plu- 
tarch, it is asserted that the vine was not culti- 
vated in ancient Egypt. But these historians were 
misinformed, as the sculptured monuments, many 
of which are as old as the time of Joseph, afford 
indisputable evidence of the culture of the vine at 
an early period in that country. Wilkinson (vol. 
ping We 143), Champollion (p. 51), Rosellini (vol. ii., 
p- 385), have severally described scenes represent- 
ing the whole process of winemaking, which leave 
no room for doubt that the vine was reared in 
Egypt (cf. Num. xx. 5; Ps. Ixxviii. 47; lxxx. 8; 
cv. 33), and that fermented wine was used in 
abundance both by men and women. his baker 
—or cook, had the Pa ypertedsenyr of everything 
relating to the providing and preparing of meats 
for the royal table. The Egyptians made much 
use of baked meats: their cookery consisted prin- 
cipally of made dishes, and their bread was of 
diiferent_quality, and moulded into a variety of 
forms. Hoth officers, especially the former, were, 
in ancient Egypt, always persons of great rank 
and importance; and from the confidential nature 
of their employment, as well as their access to the 
royal presence, they were beer the highest 
nobles or princes of the blood. 2,3. Pharaoh... 
put them in ward, &c. Whatever was their crime 
(and it has been cid beh from the nature of their 
employments, together with Oriental tradition, 
that it consisted in an attempt to poison the king), 
they were committed—until their case could be 
investigated—to the custody of the captain of the 

uard—i.., Potiphar, in an outer part of whose 
enss the royal prison was situated. 4 the captain 
of the guard charged gener with them—not the 


and pressed them into Pharaoh’s 


keeper, though he was most favourably disposed, 
but Potiphar himself, who, it would seem, was by 
this time satisfied of the perfect innocence of the 
young Hebrew, though, probably, to prevent the 
exposure of his family, he deemed it prudent to 
detain him in confinement (see Ps, xxxvil. } [The 
Septuagint, however, seems to have read a dif- 
ferent Hebrew text here ; for, instead of “the cap- 
tain of the guard,” they translate 6 apyidecuwrns ; 
Vulgate, custos carceris, the keeper of the prison. 
they continued a season in ward—lit., days—how 
long, is uncertain ; but as they were called to ac- 
count on the king’s birthday, it has been supposed 
that their offence had been committed on the pres 
ceding anniversary (Calvin). 

5-8. they dreamedadream. J caephs influenced 
by the spirit_of true religion, could feel for others 
(Eccl. iv. 1; Rom. xii. 15; Phil. ii. 4). Observing 
them one day extremely depressed, he enquired the 
cause of their melancholy; and being informed it 
was owing toa dream they had respectively dreamed 
during the previous night, which, as relatingtotheir 
respective offices, they were convinced contained 
some deep significance, whether of good or evil they 
could not tell; and after piously directing them to 
God (Dan. ii. 30; Isa. xxvi. 10), he volunteered to 
aid them, through the Divine help, in discovering 
the import of their vision. The influence of Pro- 
vidence must be seen in the remarkable fact of 
both officers dreaming such dreams in one night. 
He moveth the spirits of men. 

9-15.—THE BuTLer’s DREAM. 9. behold, a vine 
was before me. In this dream processes of vegeta- 
tion, as well as a series of human actions, are 
compressed into a brief space, which would take 
a long time to bring to completion (cf. Zech. iv. 
2, 12); for while the mental eye of the dreamer 
was contemplating the vine, it attained the suc. 
cessive stages of budding, blossoming, aud produce 
ing ripe grapes [N715> xim]—and it was as if 
budding —i.e., it appeared to bud [My), singular, 
used collectively, it blossoms]. 10. andthe clusters 
thereof brought forth ripe grapes [TnSpr'y sya 
O'317]— and its stems (the cluster-stems of the 
vine) ripened the berrics ; i. ¢. brought forth ripe 
grapes (Gesenius), 11. andl took the grapes and 


Joseph interpreteth 


12 cup, 
him, 


13 days: yet within three days shall Pharaoh lift 7u 
restore thee unto thy place: and thou shalt deliver r 
14 his hand, after the former manner when thou wast his butler, But 
Sthink *on me when it shall be well with thee, and ‘show kindness, I 


pray thee, unto me, and make mention 


15 me out of this house: for indeed I was stolen away out of the land of 
he Hebrews; Jand here also have I done nothing that they should put 


me into the dungeon. 


16 When the chief baker saw that the 


unto Joseph, I also was in my dream, and, behold, J had three *white 
17 baskets on my head; and in the uppermost basket there was of all 
manner of 5 bake-meats for Pharaoh; and the birds did eat them out of 
18 the basket upon my head. And Joseph answered and said, This és the 
19 interpretation thereof: The three baskets are three days: yet within 


GENESIS XL. 


and I gave the eup into Pharaoh’s hand. And Joseph said unto | _®-© 116 
SThis is the interpretation of it: The three branches are three 


their dreams. 


f Jadg. 7.1% 
thine head, and 
haraoh’s cup into 


ef me unto Pharaoh, and bring 


¢ Josh. 2.12 

J ch. 39 20. 

4 Or, full of 
holes, 

5 meat of 
Pharaoh, 
the work 
of a baker, 
or, cov k. 


interpretation was good, he said 


pressed them into Pharaoh’s cup. The visionary 
scene described seems to represent the king as 
having been taking exercise abroad, and, on his 
return, being attended by his butler, who gave him 
a cooling draught. On alloccasions the kings of 
ancient Egy & were required to practise temperance 
in the use | wine ( Wilkinson) ; but in this scene it 
is a prepared beverage he is drinking, probably the 
sherbet of the present day. Everything was done 
in the king’s presence—the cup was taken up, the 
juice of the grapes pressed into it, and it was 
then handed to him—not grasped by the butler, 
but lightly oe on the tips of the thumb an 
the fingers. 12. Joseph said unto him, This is 
the interpretation. Speaking as an inspired inter- 

reter, he told the butler that within three days 
ke would be restored to all the honours and 
privileges of his office, The three branches are 
three days. In all symbolical propositions the 
persons of the substantive verb-- am, art, is, 
are—whether expressed or understood, as it is 
here, are the copulative, showing the relation 
between the type and the antitype. The three 
branches signify three days (Matt. xxvi. 26; Luke 
viii. 11), 13. shall... lift up thine head [xg 
TR TN] — will lift up thy head —viz., out of 
prison, which in the East was frequently under 
ground. (See the phrase fully expressed, 2 Ki. 
XXV. Rosenmiiller ‘translates the words, 
* Pharaoh shall count (reckon) thee (cf. Exod. xxx. 
12)—viz., amongst his officers.’ The Septuagint 
has [kat pujolncerat Papad tijs apyxijs cov] and 
Pharaoh shall remember (think of) thy office (ser- 
vice), While making that joyful announcement, 
he earnestly bespoke the officer’s influence for his 
own liberation. 15. I was stolen—i.e¢., carried 
off by secret violence, and not exiled in conse- 

uence of crime, out of the land of the Hebrews. 

he neighbourhood of Hebron might be so called 
from the long residence, the immense substance, 
and the poyouat influence of the patriarchs 
amongst the Canaanite tribes (chs. xiv. 13; xxi. 
23; xxill. 6; xxvi. 14; xxix. 14; xxxiv.; xxxix. 
17). The Hebrewa, as an appellative applied to 
the patriarchal emigrants into Canaan, was, as 
Gesenius has remarked, the name current in Egypt 
and amongst foreign nations, into the dungeon 
{133]—in the pit, or prison (see on ch. xxxvii. 22). 
Nothing has hitherto met us in the record indi- 
cative of Joseph’s feelings; but this earnest 
appeal reveals a sadness and impatient longing 
for release which not all his piety and faith in 
God could dispel, 


16-23.—THez Baxer’s Dream. The circum- 
stances mentioned exactly describe this officer's 
duties, which, notwithstanding numerous assist- 
ants, he performed with his own hands. 16. I 
had three white baskets on my head. The 
meats were carried not in wooden trays, but 
in wicker-baskets, the materials for the manu- 
facture of which were very abundant in Egypt, 
especially on the banks of the Nile R 
rushes, the mid-rib of the palm-fronud, were used 
for the purpose, and the basket-work was made 
in great varieties of form. Many were flat, shai- 
low, and broad, as were those described here, and 
bread, as well as other articles of food, carried in 


them (Exod. xxix. 3,23; Num. vi.15). white bas- 


kets [th ‘Sp]. Modern scholars, rejecting the 
translation given both in the text and in the 
margin of our English version, render the words, 
either ‘baskets of white bread,’ or, as some think 
the specification Of colour to be unnecessary, all 
bread in the East being white, ‘baskets of bread 
baked in holes.’ A common form of oven in 
houses is a hole, about six inches deep and three 
or four in diameter, dug in the floor or ground, 
along the sides of which flat stones are placed, to 
concentrate the heat produced by a fire of brush- 
wood. The embers being: cleaned out, the dough 
is placed in the hollow all night. By this process 
the baking is slow, and bread of an excellent 
quality produced. The Septuagint has [rp.a xuve 
xovdeitwv] three baskets of spelt loaves, on my 
head, This was a common practice of the Egyp- 
tians in the time of Herodotus, who says (B. in, 
ch. 35), ‘the women carry burdens upon their 
shoulders, while the men carry them upon their 
heads.’ 17. all manner of bake-meats for 
Pharaoh—iit., all kinds of food, the work of the 
baker. [So the Septuagint, wévrwy tev yevav dv 
Papuw ecbter, epyov airorodv.| The meats were 
carried to table upon the head in three baskets, 
one piled upon the other, and in the uppermost 
the bakemeats. And in crossing the open courts, 
from the kitchen to the dining-rooms, the abstrae- 
tion of the viands by an eagle, ibis, hawk, or other 
2 ae bird, was a frequent occurrence in the 
palaces of Egypt, as it is an pye-ee incident in 
the hot countries of the East stil The risk from 
these carnivorous birds was the greater in the 
cities: of Egypt, that, being held sacred, it was 
unlawful to destroy tliem; and they swarmed in 
such numbers as to be a great annoyance to the 
‘people. 18. Joseph answered ... This is the 

terpretation, The purport was that in three 


The two 


GENESIS XLI. 


dreams of Pharaoh. 


rr bd PT ao rr ra hadi la dis 
three days shall Pharaoh lift up thy head from off thee, and shall hang | _B. ©. 1718. 


thee on a tree; and the birds shall eat thy flesh from off thee. 
20 And it came to pass the third day, which was Pharaoh’s 
that he ‘made a feast unto all his servants: and he “lifted “up the head 
21 of the chief butler and of the chief baker among his servants. And he 
*restored the chief butler unto his butlership again; and 
22 cup into Pharaoh’s hand: but he ? han 


23 ha 
but %forgat him. 


41 AND it came to pass at the end of two full years, that Pharaoh 
2 dreamed: and, behold, he stood by the river. And, behold, there came 
up out of the river seven well-favoured kine and fat-fleshed ; and they 

8 fed in a meadow. And, behold, seven other kine came up after them out 
of the river, ill-favoured and lean-fleshed ; and stood by the other kine 

I And the ill-favoured and lean-fleshed kine 
did eat up the seven well-favoured and fat kine. 
5 And he slept and dreamed the second time: and, behold, seven ears of 
6 corn came up upon one stalk, trank and good. And, behold, seven thin 
7 ears and blasted with the east wind sprung up after them. And the 
seven thin ears devoured the seven rank and full ears, 


4 upon the brink of the river. 


awoke, and, behold, z¢ was a dream. 


8 And it came to pass in the morning, “that his spirit was troubled; 
and he sent and called for all the magicians of Egypt, and all the “wise 
men thereof: and Pharaoh told them his dreams; but there was none 


days his execution should be ordered. 19. shall 
Pharaoh lift up thy head from off thee [Rw 
TIER yxy] —i.¢, shall take away thy life. 
There is a paranomasia on the verb used here and 
in v. 13. [See an analogous instance jn the op- 
posite meanings of 19, ch. xxvii. 28, 39.] The lan- 
guage of Joseph describes minutely one form of 
capital punishment that prevailed in Ezgypt—viz., 
that the criminal was decapitated, and then his 
headless body gibbeted on a tree by the highway, 
till it was gradually devoured by the ravenous 
birds (Deut. xxi. 22, 23). 

20-22. the third day... Pharaoh’s birthday. 
This was a holiday season, celebrated at court 
with great magnificence, and honoured by a free 
pardon to prisoners. Accordingly the issue hap- 

ned to the butler and baker as Joseph had 
‘oretold. Doubtless he felt it painful to communi- 
cate such dismal tidings to the baker; but he 
could not help announcing what God had revealed 
to him; and it was for the honour of the true God 
that he should speak plainly. 23. Yet did not the 
chief butler, &c. This was human nature. How 
prone are men to forget and noglect in prosperity 
those who have been their companions in adver- 
sity! (Amos vi. 6.) But, although reflecting no 
credit on the butler, it was wisely ordered, in the 
providence of God, ‘that he should forget Joseph. 
The Divine, purposes required that the son of 
Israel should obtain his deliverance in another 
way, and by other means. 
HAP. XLI. 1-24—Puaraoun’s Dream. 1. at 
the end of two full years. It is not certain 
whether these years are reckoned from the be- 
ginning of Joseph’s imprisonment, or from the 
evente described in the preceding chapter—most 
likely the latter. What a long time for Joseph to, 
experience the sickness of hope deferred! But 
the time of his enlargement was come when he 
had sufficiently learned the lessons God designed 
for him; and the plans of Providence were ma- 

red. Pharaoh dreamed. Pharaoh, from an 
Egyptian word Phre, signifying the ‘sun,’ was the 


interpreted to them. Yet did not the chief butler-remember Joseph, 


6 Or, reckon 
thee, and 
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thee, 

k Matt. 14. 6 

+ Mark 6. 21, 

7 Or, 
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™ Matt. 23.19, 

® ver, 13, 

° Neh, 2. 1, 

? Esth 7, 10, 

2 Job 19. 14, 
Ps. 31, 12. 
Pro. 3, 27. 
Eccl 9.15. 
Amos 6. 6. 
Heb 13.16, 


CHAP, 41, 

1 fat. 

@ Dan, 4, 5. 
Dan. 6. 6, 
Dan. 7. 2% 

> Ex. 7. 11, 
Isa, 29. 14, 
Dan. 1. 20. 
Dan. 2, 2, 

© Matt. 2.1. 
Acts 7. 22, 


birthday, 


°he gave the 
ged the chief baker: as Joseph 


So Pharaoh awoke. 


And Pharaoh 


official title of the kings of that country. The 
prince who occupied the throne of Egypt was 
Aphophis, one of the Memphite kings, aioe capi- 
tal was On or Heliopolis, and who is universally 
acknowledged to have been a patriot king. Be- 
tween the arrival of Abraham and the appearance 
of Joseph in that country, somewhat more than 
two centuries had elapsed, and great political 
changes had taken place. Kings sleep and dream 
as well as their subjects; but greater importance 
was attached to their dreams. (cf. Homer’s ‘Iliad,’ 
i, 80). And this Pharaoh had tio dreams in one 
night so singular and so similar, so distinct and 
80 apparently significant, So coherent and vividly 
impressed on his memory, that his spirit was 
troubled, 

8 he, .. called for all the magicians [o'pH7n 
(Exod. vii. 11, 22; viii. 3, &c.), probably from o3n, 
an iron stylus, whence they were called b 
Clemens Alexandrinus (vi., 633) lepoypapperets}. 
The Septuagint has [eEnyntas] interpreters or ex- 
plainers. ‘They were the same as the magi of 

abylon (Dan. i. 20; xi. 2) But Hévernick 
(‘Historico Critical Introduction to Old Testa- 
ment’) considers it an Egyptian word; and 
Jablonski derives it from Chertom—i. e., thaum- 
aturgus, a wonder-worker, a juggler: the wise 
men [0%22]—the magi. It is not possible to 
define the exact distinction between ‘‘magicians” 
and ‘‘wisc men;” but they formed different 
branches of a numerous body, who laid claim 
to supernatural skill in occult arts and sciences ; 
in revealing mysteries, explaining portents, and, 
above all, interpreting dreams. Doubtless, their 
knowledge rested on some scientific basis; bub 
long practice had rendered them expert in de- 
vising a plausible way of getting out of every 
difficulty, and framing an answer suitable to the 
eccasion. But the dreams of, Pharaoh baffled 
their united skil]. Unlike their Assyrian breth- 
ren (Dav, ii 4), they did not pretend to know 
the meaning of the symbols contained in them ; 
and the providence of God had determined that 
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9 that could interpret them unto Pharaoh. Then spake the chief butler 
10 unto Pharaoh, saying, I do remember my faults this day: Pharaoh was 
¢wroth with his servants, ‘and put me in ward in the captain of the 
11 guard's house, doth me and the chief baker: and we dreamed a dream 
in one night, I and he; we dreamed each man according to the interpre- 
12 tation of his dream. And "there was there with us a young man, an 
Hebrew, *servant to the captain of the guard; and we told him, and he 
‘interpreted to us our dreams; to each man according to his dream he 
13 did interpret. And it came to pass, as he interpreted to us, so it was; 
me he restored unto mine office, and him he hanged. : 
Then Pharaoh sent and called ee and ‘they *brought him hastily 


14 Fs 
™out of the dungeon: and he shaved Aimself, and change: his raiment, 
15 and came in unto Pharaoh. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, I have 


dreams of Pharaoh. 


B, ©. 1715. 


@ ch, 40. 2, 3, 
* ch. 39. 20, 


t ch. 40. 6 


92Ki6.4 

h ch. 87. 36. 
ch. 39. 1-29, 

t ch. 40. 12, 


5 ch. 40, 22. 


k Ps. 105 20, 


dreamed a dream, and there is none that can interpret it: “and I have 
heard say of thee, that thou canst understan 


pret it. 


16 And Joseph answered Pharaoh, saying, °J¢ is not in me: ?God shall 


ive Pharaoh an answer of peace. 
17 
18 the bank of the river: and, beho 


they should all be non-plussed in the exercise of 
their boasted powers, in order that the inspired 
wisdom of Joseph might the more remarkably 
appear, 9-13, chief butler... Idoremember my 
faults. This public acknowledgment of the merits 
of the young Hebrew would, tardy though it was, 
have reflected credit on the butler, had it not 
been obviously made to ingratiate himself with 
his royal master. It is right to confess our faults 
against God, and against our fellow-men, when 
that confession is made in the spirit of godly 
sorrow and penitence. But this man was not 
‘much impressed with a sense of the fault he had 
committed against Joseph; he never thought of 
God, to whose goodness he was indebted for the 
prophetic announcement of his release; and in 
acknowledging his former fault against the king, 
he was practising the courtly art of pleasing his 
master. me he restored unto mine office, and 
him he hanged. A prophet or interpreter of 
dreams may be said to save and to Kill, when he 
predicts the safety or death of any, as Joseph did 
of the chief butler and baker. 

14, Then Pharaoh sent and called Joseph... 
out of the dungeon [7)35]—(see on ch, xl. 15.) 


Now that God’s set time had come (Ps. cv. 19), no 
human power nor policy could detain Joseph in 
prison. During his protracted confinement, he 
might have often been distressed with perplexing 
doubts ; but the etd of Providence was about 
to be cleared up, and all his sorrows forgotten in 
the course of honour and public usefulness in 
which his services were to be employed. shaved 
himself, The Egyptians were the only Oriental 
nation that liked a smooth chin. All slaves, and 
foreigners who were reduced to that condition, 
were obliged, on their arrival in that country, to 
conform to the cleanly habits of the natives, by 
shaving their beards and heads, the latter of 
which were covered with a close cap. Thus pre- 
pared, Joseph was ee to the palace, where 


And Phataoh said unto He In my dream, behold, I stood upon 
d, there came up 

19 kine, fat-fleshed and well-favoured; and they fed in a meadow: and, 
behold, seven other kine came up after them, poor and very ill-favoured 
and lean-fleshed, such as I never saw in all the land of Egypt for badness: 

20 and the lean and the ill-favoured kine did eat up the first seven fat kine: 
21 and when they had ‘eaten them up, it could not be known that they had 
eaten them; but they were still ill-favoured, as at the beginning. So I 


a dream to inter-| thin hear 


esta 
dream 
thou canst 
interpret 
it. 

° Dan. 2. 30. 
Acts 3. 12. 
2 Cor. 3. 6. 

P ch. 40. 8. 
Dan. 2. 22. 

4 come to 
the inward 
parts of 
them. 


out of the river seven 


the king seemed to have been anxiously waiting 
his arrival. 15,16, Pharaoh said . . . I have 
dreamed a dream. The king’s brief statement 
of the service required brought out the genuine 
piety of Joseph. Disclaiming all merit, he ascribed 
whatever gifts or sagacity he possessed to the 
Divine Source of all wisdom—declared his own 
inability to penetrate faturity, but, at the same 
time, his confident persuasion, that God would 
reveal what was necessary to be known. ‘The 
dreams were purely Egyptian—founded on the pro- 
ductions of that country, and the experience of 
anative. The fertility of Egypt Spee wholly de- 
pee on the Nile, the scene is laid on the 

anks of that river; and oxen being in the ancient 
hieroglyphics symbolical of the earth and of food, 
animals of that species were introduced in the 
first dream. : 

17. Istood upon the bank of the river [-y'7, in 


Coptic Yaro, or Jero (blue, Wilkinson; 80 also Stan- 
ley, ‘Sinaiand Palestine,’ p. 35, 36), the Nile; Greek, 
NetXos, a word of Semitic origin = 5m), a valley wa- 
tered by a torrent, a wady], 18. there came up out of 
theriver. Cows, now of the buffalo kind, are seen 
daily plunging into the Nile; when their huge form 
is gradually emerging, they seem as if rising ‘‘out of 
theriver.” fed in a meadow [nx3; Septuagint, 
ey ra Byer] ef. Job viii. 11—Nile grass, the 
aquatic plants that grow on the marshy banks of 
that river, particularly the lotus kind; on which 
cattle were usually fattened. 19. behold, seven 
other kine . . . poor and ill-favoured. The cow 
being the emblem of fruitfulness, the different 
years of plenty and of famine were aptly répre- 
sented by the different condition of thos6 kine; 
the plenty, by the cattle feeding on the richest 
fodder ; and the dearth, by the lean and famishing 
kine, which the pangs of hunger drove to act con- 
trary to their nature, 21. it could not be known 
that they had eaten them—it., ‘it could not be 
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22 awoke. And I saw in my dream, and, behold, seven ears came up in one 
23 stalk, full and good: and, behold, seven ears, °withered, thin, and blasted 


Joseph interprets 


Pharaoh’s dreams, 


B C. 1715. 


§ Cr, small 
@ Ex. 8, 19, 


24 with the east wind, sprang up after them: and the thin ears devoured 
*] told this unto the magicians; but there was 


the seven good ears. An 
none that could declare z¢ to me. 


25 And Joseph said unto Pharaoh, The dream of Pharaoh zs one: "God 
26 hath showed Pharaoh what he zs about to do. 
seven high and the seven good ears are seven years: the dream ¢s one. 

e seven thin and ill-favoured kine that came up after them are 

se cn years; and the seven empty ears, blasted with the east wind, shall| ss, 


27 Andt 


28 be “seven years of famine. 


29 Pharaoh: What God zs about to do he showeth unto Pharaoh. Behold, 


30 and there shall arise after them seven years of famine; and all the plenty 
shall be forgotten in the land of Egypt; 
31 the land; and the plenty shall not be known in the land by reason of 
82 that famine following; for it shall be very ®grievous, And for that the 
dream was doubled unto Pharaoh twice; 
83 lished by God, and God will shortly bring it to pass. 


84 Egypt. 


35 years. And let them gather all the food of those good years that come, 


Ps. 60. 11. 
Ps, 118. 8 
Ps 146, 3, 
Isa. 8. 19, 
Dan, 4, 7. 

* Ex. 9. 14, 
Josh 11.6 
Pas, 98, 2, 


The seven good kine ave 


This 2s the thing which I have spoken unto he a e 
an 2,2 
there come seven years of great plenty throughout all the land of Egypt: Biarecr 
Matt. 21.10, 
and the famine ‘shall consume| {oy 
Rev. 4. 1. 
ee, 
it ts because the thing ds 7estab-| oki 5.1 
L Now therefore let | ¢ ch. 47. 13. 
Pharaoh look out a man discreet and wise, and set him over the land of | Ps. 105.16. 
Let Pharaoh do this, and let him appoint 8officers over the land, | ae os 
and take up the fifth part of the land of Egypt in the seven plenteous| 18am 5.4 
Isa. 24. 20, 
and lay up corn under the hand of Pharaoh, and let them keep food in|’ Ses 


86 the cities. And that food shall be for store to the land against the seven | Goa. 


years of famine, which shall be in the land of Egypt; that the land 


perish not through the famine. 


87 And the thing was pond in the eyes of Pharaoh, and in the eyes of all 


38 his servants. And P. 


Tsa. 20. 33, 
8 Or, over- 
seers, 
9 be not cut 


araoh said unto his servants, Can we find such a| o% 


geen that they had come into their bellies.’ 22. | and the repetition of the dream in two different 


dIsawin my dream... seven ears—that is, 
of Egyptian wheat (triticum compositum), which, 
when “‘full and good,” is remarkable in size—a 
single seed sprouting into seven, ten, or fourteen 
stalks, and each stalk bearing an ear. Perhaps 
it might be spelt (see on Exod. ix. 32). The vision 
exhibited samples of grain marked by extraordi- 
nary characteristics. But the natural tendency of 
the spelt to branch out into distinct ears creates 
@ presumption in favour of its being the cereal 
which Pharaoh saw. 23. blasted by the east 
wind—destructive everywhere to grain, but par- 
ticularly so in Egypt, where, sweeping over the 
sandy deserts of Arabia, it comes in the character 
of a hot, blighting wind, that_quickly withers all 
vegetation (cf. Ezek. xix. 12; Hos. xiii. 15). But 
the east wind may be taken here as used in a loose 
sense for any burning wind, as the Arabs now call 
such (Shurkiyeh) the east wind, though it blows in 
spring frem the south, and Robinson (‘Biblical 

vesearches,’ vol. i., p. 305: cf. 287) says that he 
encountered that wind blowing in a southerly 
direction not far from Beer-sheba. The Septua- 
gint translates the word in this passage by [Novos] 
the south wind. 24, devoured the seven rank 
and full ears. Devoured is a different word from 
that used, v. 4, and conveys the idea of destroy- 
ing, by absorbing to themselves all the nutritious 
virtue of the soil around them. 

25-36.-J OSEPH INTERPRETS PHARAOH'S DREAMS. 
25. Joseph said . . . The dream... is one. 
They both pointed to the same event—a remark- 
able dispensation of seven years of unegampled 
abundance, to be followed by a similar period of 
unparalleled dearth. The characteristics of the 
guperpatural were dears in the number seven; 


forms was designed to show the absolute certaint; 
and speedy arrival of this public crisis (cf. Job xl. 
5; Ps. lxit. 11; also Num. v. 22). what he is 
about to do, &c. The name God, not Jehovah, is 
used in oe to foreigners and heathens, The 
calm and unpretending, yet confident manner of 
the interpreter, who, speaking of a dispensation 
extending over fourteen years, displayed the con- 
sciousness of a man gifted with higher. prophetic 
foresight than that of mere natural sagacity, formed 
a most striking contrast to the bewildered and 
helpless magi. ‘The interpretation was accom- 
anied by several suggestions of practical wisdom 
or meeting so great an emergency as was impend- 
ing. 33. Now therefore let Pharaoh look out a 
man. The explanation given, when the key to 
the dreams was supplied, appears to have been 
satisfactory to the king and his courtiers; and we 
may suppose that much and anxious conversation 
would arise, in the course of which Joseph might 
have been asked whether he had anything further 
to say. No doubt the providence of God provided 
the opportunity of his suggesting what was neces- 
sary. 34. appoint officers over the land—over- 
seers, equivalent to the beys of modern Egypt. 
take up the fifth part of the land—i.¢,, of the 
land produce to be purchased or levied as a tax 
and stored by government, instead of being sold 
to foreign corn merchants, 35, under the hand 
of Pharaoh—i.¢., under royal and official. direc- 
tion. 
37-57.—JOSEPH MADE RULER oF Ecypr. 38, 
Pharaoh said unto his servants. The kings 
of ancient Egypt, though autocrats, were as- 
sisted in the management of state affairs by the. 
advice of the most distinguished members of the 


Joseph made GENESIS XLI. ruler of Egypt. 
39 one as this is, a man “in whom the Spirit of God is? And Pharaoh said | 3°" 
unto Joseph, Forasmuch as God hath showed thee all this, there 7s none ay ete 9 
40 so discreet and wise as thou art: thou shalt be over my house, and| or Viss. 
according unto thy word shall all my people be ruled: only in the | 110, silk. 
41 throne will I be greater than thou. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, See, ago 
42 I have set thee over all the land of Egypt. And Pharaoh took off his| feiner. 
ring from his hand, and put it upon Joseph’s hand, and arrayed him in | 1 Which in 
43 vestures of fine linen, and puta gold chain about his neck: and he = oe: 
made him to ride in the second chariot which he had; and they cried | ;veater of 
before him, }?Bow the knee: and he made him ruler over all the nd of | secrets, or 
44 Egypt. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, I am Pharaoh, and without thee ry en 
45 shall no man lift up his hand or foot in all the land of Egypt. And] gecrets are 
Pharaoh called Joseph’s name * Zaphnath-paaneah; and he gave him to,| revealed. 
wife Asenath the daughter of Poti-pherah priest of On. 14 Or, prince. 


priestly order (cf. ch. 1. 7; Isa, xix. 11; Wilkinson's 
Ancient Egypt,’ vol. 1i., p. 23); and accord- 
ingly, before admitting Joseph to the new an 
extraordinary office that was to. be created, those 
ministers were consulted as to the expediency and 
propriety of the appointment. Can we find such 
@ one as this is?—lit., Can we find a man like 
this man? aman in whom the Spirit of God is. 
An acknowledgment of the being and power of 
the true God, though faint and feeble, continued 
to linger amongst the higher classes long after 
idolatry had come to prevail. 39. Thou shalt 
be over my house—i. e. the prefect of the palace, 
the marshal of the court (1 Ki. iv. 6; 2:Ki. x. 5; 
xv. 5; Isa. xxii, 15; Dan. ii. 1, 9)._ But Joseph 
wag elevated to higher honours, and invested with 
greater powers, than such an officer usually pos- 
sessed, according unto thy word shall all my 
people be ruled—lit,, kiss. This refers to the 
edict granting official power to Joseph, to be 
issued in the form of a jirman, as is common in 
Oriental countries; and all who should receive 
that order would kiss it, according to the usual 
Eastern mode of acknowledging obedience and 
respect for the sovereign, 41. Pharaoh said... 
See, I have set thee, &c. These words were pre- 
liminary to investiture with the insignia of office, 
which were these,—the signet-ring, used for sign- 
ing public documents, and its impression, was 
more valid than the sign-manual of the king; the 
khelaat, or dress of honour (the ring, Esth, ii. 10, 
and the mantle from the hands of the sovereign, 
denoted elevation to the highest offices of state)— 
a coat of [vy] byssus, finely wrought linen, or 
rather, cotton, worn only by the highest personages 
on being admitted into the sacred order; the gold 
necklace, a badge of nobility ;—the plain or orna- 
mental form of it indicating the degree of rank 
and dignity, as is seen from the decorated necks of 
the royal officers depicted on the monuments of 
Thebes ; the privilege of riding in a state carriage. 
the second chariot; and lastly, 43, they (heralds) 
cried .. . Bow the knee [q72x. If viewed as a 
Hebrew word, it might be the infinitive absolute 
Hiphil from 723, used ‘here as an imperative, 
‘‘bow the knee.” ‘ More probably, however,’ says 
Gesenius, ‘it is an Egyptian term, changed and 
inflected by the Hebrew writer, so that, although 
foreign, it might he have a Hebrew sound, and be 
referred to a Hebrew ehrraglery. The true form 
of the Egyptian word, which lies hid in 472%, is 
either Aw-rek]—i. e., let every one bow himself; or, 
better, Aperek-—i.e., bow the head, Others con- 
sider this word ‘abrech’ as one of Joseph’s 
titles, The Targum of Onkelos interprets it, 
the father of the Ne Osburn says, ‘this was 


the title under which Joseph was first inaug- 
urated, and that it is written in hieroglyphics 
on his cenotaph at Sakkarah, signifying ‘royal 
priest or prince,’ and is not to be found among 
the distinctions of any other princes of Egypt. 
44. Pharaoh said unto Joseph, I am Pharaoh—a 
proverbial form of expressing sovereign power. 
These ceremonies of investiture were closed in 
usual form by the king in council solemnly ratify- 
ing the appointment, ut the expression, ‘‘I am 
Pharaoh,” implies that the rulers of Egypt were 
regarded as in some mysterious way the progeny 
and vicegerents of the national deity, and they 
accordingly embodied his name Ra, or with the 
article Ph’ Ra, in their official title. and without 
thee shall no man lift up his hand or foot {n all 
the land of Egypt—i. e., Joseph was appointed 
vizier, or prime minister of state. The sudden 
elevation of a person from a humble and obscure 
condition to the ot dignity has been fre- 
uently exemplitied, both in ancient and modern 
times, in the East. In 1852 the prime minister of 
Persia was the son of a donkey-driver, who rose 
by the strength and energy of his character to be 
the second man in rank, but really the first in 
ower. Nowhere, however, have such promotions 
en so common as in Egypt; and Joseph’s eleva- 
tion was one instance only of wr which the his- 
tory of that country furnishes. The Pharaoh who 
promoted Joseph was one of those rare specimens 
of an absolute prince who had the discernment to 
discover merit, as well as the wisdom to patronize 
it; and had all who are invested with despotic 
power displayed the same amiable and patriotic 
spirit, there would have been fewer objections to 
admit the principle of the ‘right divine.’ But the 
on providence of God had determined to make 
oseph governor of Egypt; and the way was paved 
for it by the deep and universal conviction pro- 
duced in the minds both of the king and his: coun- 
sellors, that a divine spirit animated his mind, 
and had given him such extraordinary knowledge. 
45. Zaphnath-paaneah. The imposition of other 
names upon persons promoted to high offices, or 
placed in new circumstances, appears to have been 
a ee of the Egyptians in common with the 
Babylonians, derived in both cases from an Assyr- 
ign, or, it may be, apatriarchal source. The name 
given by Pharaoh to Joseph has been variously in- 
terpreted, ‘a revealer of secrets.’ The Septuagint, 
which may be presumed to have with fidelity trans- 
mitted the genuine form of the Egyptian name, 
[has YovOoudarny, according to Jablonski (‘ Opusc., 
L, p. 207-216) and Rosellini (‘Mon. Storici,’ i., 
Pp. 185), which signifies ‘the salvation or saviour 
of the world,’ or, according to Jerome, ‘the sus- 
fainer of the age.’ [‘This,’ says Gesenius, ‘in 


The wise 


47 the land of Egypt. 
48 forth by handfuls. 
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46 And Joseph went out over all the land of Egypt. And Joseph wa 
thirty years old when he “stood before Pharaoh be of Rarity And 


Joseph went out from the presence of Pharaoh, and went throughout all 


rule of Joseph. 


B. C. 1716, 


"1 Sam, 16, 
21, 


And in the seven plenteous years the earth brought | bat 23* 
t : And he gathered up all the food of the seven esl oh bur, 
which were in the land of Egypt, and laid up the food in the cities: the | 2°d#: 72% 
food of the field, which was round about every city, laid he up in the Poe ee 
49 same. And Joseph gathered corn “as the sand of the sea, very much, | _ Jer. 9.2" 
until he left numbering; for i¢ was without number. thee 
*And unto Joseph were born two sons before the years of famine came, | sor, prince, 
which Asenath the daughter of Poti-pherah ! priest of On bare unto him. | * Fick 
orgetting, 


51 And Joseph called the name of the first-born #*Manasseh: For God, said 


Hebrew letters would be properly expressed by 
mre niye; but the letters ¥5 are transposed, in 
order to bring it nearer to Hebrew etymology.’ 
Osburn (*Mon. Hist.,’ ii., p. 89), gives an entirely 
different signification to this compound name. | 
‘The first half, Tsaphnath, signifies,’ according to 

im, ‘near to (one with) Neith, the goddess of 
wisdom,’ the exact echo of Pharaoh’s address in 
conferring it on him (v. 39, last clause). The other 
half of the name refers to Joseph’s acquittal from 
the false charge under which he had suffered im- 
prisonment: **Paaneah”—‘he who flees_from 
adultery ’—a title borne by one of the courtiers of 
a former Pharaoh (‘ Mon. Hist.,’ i., p.301).- and he 
gave him to wife Asenath (Septuagint, Acevé0]—a 
name deriv according to Jablonski (‘Opusc.,’ 
li., p. 208), either from Asshe-Neith, ‘the wor- 
shipper of Neith, or from As-Neit,’ ‘she belongs 
to Neith’ [the A@nvy of the Greeks, and Minerva of 
the Romans]. daughter of Poti-pherah [Septua- 
gint, Ilereppy]—a variation of Potiphar. It was 
an official title (Wilkinson’s ‘Ancient Egypt,’ iv., 
p. 301). Pet-ph-re, ‘he who worships (offers) to 
the sun.’ But Dr. Hincks (‘ Eng. Rev.,’ p. 101) 
explains it by Phont-Phra, priest of the sun. 
priest [}75]. The Chaldee Targum translates the 


word here, and in Ps. cx. 4 by a terin_ that 
denotes prince or chieftain (cf. 2 Sam. viii 18 
with 1 Chr. xviii. 17; 1 Ki. iv. 5; 2 Ki. x. ll, 
where it is applied to_counsellore of the king. 
No obstacle existed to Joseph’s marriage with a 
lady of this family, for there were no castes in 
Ezypt. The priests formed the highest order of 
nobility. But there was no absolute separation 
between them and other classes. of On [Ui& or 


2k]. The Hebrew form of the name is only a tran- 
script of an ancient Coptic word, which, according 
to Champollion, comes from a root signifying ‘to 
enlighten.’ On=light,was the original Mizraimite 
name of the god worshipped in the temple ; hence 
called Beth-aon; the Aven of Ezek. xxx. 17; Amos 
i. 5; the Bethshemesh of Jer. xliii. 13 [where, in 
the Septuagint, it stands Qu]; Arabic, Ain Shems. 
This place was the centre of the worship of Ra 
or Ré, the sun-god, the chief deity in the Egyp- 
tian astro-mythological Pantheon. Its _hiero- 
glyphic name was Re-ci, house, or abode of the sun 
( Wilkinson’s ‘Modern Egypt and Thebes,’ vol. i, 

. 296). The Septuagint in this place translates 
it LE Aeorr ohh ‘the city of the sun’ (cf. Josephus, 
‘Antiquities,’ b.‘ii., ch. vi., sec. 1). ‘It was,’ says 
Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s ‘Herodotus,’ b. i., ch. 
4, 8, ‘the great seat of learning and the university 
of Egypt; and that it was one of the oldest cities 
is proved. by the obelisk of Osirtasen—first of the 
twelfth dynasty. Its site is still marked by its 
massive, though now crumbling walls, supposed 
to have been reared by the hands of the Hebrew 
bondmen (Exod. i 1 gg Piuaeint. And yet it 


¥ 


was compared small. ‘Heliopolis was the 
Oxford of ancient Egypt ; or rather, perhaps, the 
college, gathered round the temple of the Sun, as 
Christ Church round the old cathedral or shrine 
of Frideswide’ (Stanley, ‘Jewish Church,’ p. 87). 
It stood on the eastern bank of the Nile, a little 
north of Memphis, and is identified with the 
modern town Keliub, the same as Heliopolis. 
‘The province in which it stands is also named 
Keliubie (Kelyubiyah), and answers to the ancient 
nomos (prefecture) of Heliopolis; bounded by the 
Nile and its Pelusiac branch on the west and 
north’ (Rennell’s ‘Geography of Herodotus,’ p. 
495). In looking at this profusion of honours 
heaped suddenly upon Joseph, it cannot be 
doubted that he would humbly yet thankfully 
acknowledge the hand of a special Providence in 
conducting him through all his chequered course 
to almost royal power; and we who know more 
than Joseph did, can not only see that his ad- 
vancement was subservient to the most important 
purposes relative to the Church of God, but learn 
the great lesson that a Providence directs the 
miputest events of human life. 

46. thirty years—seventeen when brought into 
Egypt, rer three in prison, and thirteen in 
the service of Potiphar. went out... through- 
out all the land of Egypt—made an immediate 
survey, to determine the site and size of the store- 
houses required for the different quarters of the 
country, as well as to provide channels for the 
irrigation of the whole land, and by a proper dis- 
tribution of the water supply, to use all the appli- 
ances of human effort and machinery for taking 
advantage of the Providence-sent inundation. 47, 
brought forth by handfuls [oy¥2?7]—in fistfuls, 
in sheaves. A singular expression, alluding not 
only to the luxuriance of the crop, but the prac- 
tice of the reapers grasping the ears, which alone 
were cnt, 48. gathered up all the food. This 
general expression must be viewed as limited to 
the proportion of one-fifth of the crop (v. 34). It 
gives a striking idea of the exuberant fertility of 
this land, that, from the superabundance of the 
seven plenteous years, corn enough was laid up 
for the subsistence, not only of its home popula- 
tion, but of the neighbouring countries, during 
the seven years of dearth. 49. Joseph gathered 
corn... until he left numbering; for it was 
without number. It appears from the paintings 
that the Egyptian officers kept an account of the 
qtantity of grain stored in the magazines, for at 
the side of the windows of one of them there are 
figures indicating the amount deposited in that 
storehouse (Rosellini, vol. ii., p. 234; Hengstenberg, 
‘Egypt and Books of Moses,’ pp. 34, 35). 

50. unto Joseph were born two sons, These 
domestic events, which increased his temporal 
happiness, develop the piety of bis character in 


The seven 


to be fruitful in the land of my affliction. 


53 


ished, the people cried to Pharaoh for 


GENESIS XLI. 
62 he, hath made me forget all my toil, and all my father’s house. And 


years of famine. 


B. C. 1715. 
the name of the second called he “Ephraim: For God hath caused me | '"7Batis 
Y Ps. 105. 16, 
And the seven years of plenteousness that was in the land of Egypt) actsz. 11. 
54 were ended. ¥”And the seven years of dearth began to come, according orig 
as Joseph had said: and the dearth was in all lands; but in all the land}, (4 ¢. 
55 of Egypt there was bread. And when all the land of Egypt was fam-| ch. 47. 14 
bread: and Pharaoh said unto ere 
56 all the Egyptians, Go unto Joseph; what he saith to you, do. And the] « pers. o.o. 
famine was over all the face of the earth. And Joseph opened all the | o ch. 12. 10. 
storehouses, and *sold unto the Egyptians; and the famine waxed sore * el 
2 Ki 8,1. 


57 in the land of Egypt. And “all countries came into Egypt to Joseph for 
to buy corn; because that the ° famine was so sore in all 


ands, 


the names conferred upon his children. 51. Man- 
asseh—one who forgets [from the Piel of my) 2%), 
for ‘yw, to correspond with the proper name, 
myo ; Septuagint, Mavaccyjs], 52, Ephraim 
[orpx]—i. e., ‘double fruitfulness,’ referring either 
to the increase of Joseph’s family or to the years of 
extraordinary plenty, from the verb [779], to bear 
fruit. [Hiphil y257, hast made me fruitful in 
offspring ; Septuagint, ’Efearu.] 

53-56. the seven years of plenteousness... 
ended. Over and above the proportion purchased 
for the government during the years of plenty, the 
people could still have husbanded much for future 
use, But improvident as men commonly are in 
the time of prosperity, they found themselves in 
want, and must have starved in thousands, had 
not Joseph anticipated and provided for the pro- 
tracted calamity. The overflowing of the Nile 
being nature’s -substitute for rain in Egypt, has 
rendered the system of agriculture pursued pecul- 
iar; and when the river is low, the irrigation is 
continued by artificial means. The Nile egins to 
rise about the summer solstice, and the overflow 
commences two months after. Its greatest height 
is reached about the autumnal equinox, after 
which it gradually decreases, lasting in all three 
months. A ‘good,’ ‘great,’ or ‘high’ Nile is the 

recursor of an abundant season. A low inunda- 

ion is followed by a deficient crop or a dearth. 
Too rapid a rise excites apprehension. Last sum- 
mer it was fourteen feet higher than the preceding 
year at the same date, when it had yet forty-five 
days to rise. The government despatched by rail 
a great quantity of timber and piles to different 
points, to be ready to dam the gaps, in case the 
dykes gave way; and men were employed in rais- 
ing the banks along the river. The hopes of the 
country depend upon the proper economy and dis- 
tribution of the water. Dearths from a failure 
of inundation are far from being unfrequent in 
the history of modern Egypt.. One famine is re- 
corded of seven years’ duration, A. D. 1064-1071, 
when the greatest misery prevailed, From such a 
frightful state of destitution the heaven-inspired 
foresight of Joseph preserved his age. We now 
know (Burton and Speke’s ‘Journal’) that the 
source of the Nile is Lake Nyanza, which is 
fed by streams that issue from the ‘Montes 
Lune,’ and that the rise and fall of that river is 
owing not, as was supposed, to the melting, of 
mountain snows, but to the tropical rains which 
periodically fall in the lake region, In the time 
of Joseph there was a disturbance of the overflow. 
‘The waters of the flood, for seven years together, 
very far exceeded all that had ever before been 
known in Egypt; so a an extent of surface 


was brought under cultivation in the Delta un- 
peollset at any former or subsequent period. 
his again was followed by seven years, during 
which ‘‘there was neither earing nor harvest”— 
expressions which leave us surely to infer that in 
the course of them the phenomenon never ap- 
pore at all. The discharge or bursting of the 
ke of Ethiopia may'have been the natural cause 
of the seven years’ plenty, and the re-action pe 
duced by the entire drainage of the lake, which 
would leave a vast expanse of mud exposed to 
the tropical sun, the consequent occasion of the 
seven pests famine. When it is further explained 
that this hypothesis, as to the condition of the 
hottom of the lake, is exactly that which the pres- 
ent state of the plain of Darfur clearly indicates to 
have actually prevailed, a strong case, primd facie, 
is made out, that the proximate natural cause of the 
seven years of plenty and famine was the bursting 
of the Lake of Ethiopia. When we state, in addi- 
tion, that one of the obscure contemporary and 
rival kings of Aphophis, the patron of Joseph, 
registered the rise of the lake in Nubia and Ethi- 
opia up to the very year of its disruption, as it 
would seem, we find that the plenty and famine 
were like thé rest of the Divine dealings in Egypt, 
actual occurrences, the natural causes of which were 
Soreknown and predisposed’ (Osburn’s ‘ Mon. Hist.,’ 
vol. ii., pp. 135-9). 57. the famine was so sore 
in all lands—1. ¢., the lands contiguous to Egypt— 
Canaan, Syria, and Arabia. As to Canaan and 
Syria, see on ch, xlii. 4 and in proof that the 
seven years’ famine was “sore” in Arabia also, 
see direct allusions made in Himyarite inscri 
tions, supposed to be of the age of Joseph (Foster's 
es Pgs Geography of Arabia;’ Carey’s ‘Job,’ 
Dp. , 

_Remarks.—in the still immature state of Egyp- 
tian chronology, the most eminent Egyptologers 
are divided as to the Pharaoh who was the patron 
of Joseph. Wilkinson, Bunsen, &c., ascribe that 
honour to Osirtasen or Sesertesen I. of the 
twelfth dynasty. Others, who deem it incredible 


that a Hebrew slave would have been so highly 


romoted by any native princes, who, like the 
Jhinese, were strongly prejudiced against all 
foreigners, conclude that the reigning Pharaoh 
was of the race of Hyk-Shés or Shepherd kings, 
who successfully invaded Lower Egypt, and long 
held sovereign authority in the Delta. But they 
differ as to the royal person who patronized Joseph. 
Poole considers him to have been Assa or Assia, 
the fifth king of the fifteenth dynasty of Shep- 
herds. Lepsius tixes on Sethos or Sethosis I., of 
the nineteenth dynasty; Osburn (‘Mon. Hist.’), 
on Aphophis, of the seventeenth , dynasty. 
With this opinion we are disposed to’ coincide, 
as the reign of Aphophis mects all the con- 


Joseph's brethren 


venture mischief befall him. 


5 _ And the sons of Israel came to buy corn among those that came: for 
6 the famine was “in the land of Canaan. 
“over the land, and he it was that sold to 
Joseph’s brethren came, and ‘bowed do 
7 their faces to the earth. And Joseph saw his brethren, and he knew 
them, but made himself strange unto them, and spake lroughly unto| 2. 


10 ness of the land ye are come. 
11 but to buy food are thy servants come. 


GENESIS XLIL 


42 NOW when “Jacob saw that there was corn in Egypt, Jacob said unto 
2 his sons, Why do ye look one upon another? And he said, Behold, I 
have heard that there is corn in Egypt: 

8 for us from thence; that we may °live, and not die. 
4 brethren went down to buy corn in Egypt. 
brother, Jacob sent not with his brethren: for 


come to buy corn. 


B.C 1707. 


CHAP. 42, 


get you down thither, and buy |“ * 


And Joseph’s ten | Acts. 12, 
But Benjamin, Joseph’s | * Soe h. 
s c 8. 33. 18, 
he said, “Lest peradven-| $5 i517 
Isa, 38. L 
° ver. 38. 
4 ch. 12. 10. 
And Joseph was the governor | “or on. 
all the people of the land: and | Acts 7.11. 
wn themselves before him with |° cb 41 41. 
ch. 45, 8,26, 
Ps. 106, 16 


them; and he said unto them, Whence come ye? And they said, From | , A¢#7-1 
8 the land of Canaan to buy food. And Joseph knew his brethren, but 9 he: 
9 they knew not him. And Joseph %remembered the ‘dreams which he| ch. 37.7, 
dreamed of them, and said unto them, Ye are spies; to see the naked- ae f- B. 
And they said unto him, Nay, my lord, Cet Sey 
We are all one man’s sons: we | ? hard 
And he said unto them, Nay, | fhineswith 


12 are true men, thy servants are no spies. 
13 but to see the nakedness of the land ye are come. 
servants are twelve brethren, the sons of one man in the land of Canaan; 
and, behold, the youngest 7s this day with our father, and one “¢s not. 


And they said, Thy | ¢ en. 37.5.9. 
h ch, 37. 30. 
ch, 44. 20. 


ditions of this history more fully than any other 


period. 

CHAP. XLII. 1-38.—Journey inte Ecyet. 
1. Now when Jacob saw—learned from common 
rumour. It is evident from Jacob’s language 
that his own and his sons’ families had suffered 
greatly from the scarcity ; and through the increas- 
lng severity of the scourge, those men, who had 
formerly shown both activity and spirit, were 
sinking into despondency. God would not inter- 
pose miraculously when natural means of preser- 
vation were within reach. 

5. the famine was in the land of Canaan. The 
tropical rains which, annually falling, swell the 
Nile, are those of Palestine also; and their failure 
would produce the same disastrous effects in 
Canaan as in Egypt. Numerous caravans of its 
people, therefore, poured over the sandy desert of 

uez, with their beasts of burden, for the purchase 
of corn; and amongst others, “the sons of Israel” 
were compelled to andertake a journey from which 
painful associations made them strongly averse. 
6. Joseph was the governor—in the zenith of his 
power and influence. he it was that sold—z.e., 
directed the sales; for it is impossible that he 
could give attendance in every place. It is 
probable, however, that he may have personally 
superintended the storehouses near the border of 
Canaan, both because that was the most exposed 
part of the country, and because he myst have 
anticipated the arrival of some messengers from 
his father’s house. bowed down themselves be- 
fore him. His prophetic dreams were in the 
course of being fulfilled; and the atrocious bar- 
barity of his brethren had been the means of 
bringing about the very issue they had planned 
to prevent (Isa, lx. 14; Rev. iii. 9, last clause). 
7, 8. Joseph saw his brethren... they knew not 
him. This is not wonderful, They were full-grown 
men—he was but a lad at parting. They were in 
their usual garb—he was in his official robes. 
They never dreamt of him as governor of Ezypt, 
while he had been expecting them, They had but 
one face—he had ten persons to judge by. 7. made 
himself strange... arene roughly, it would be 


an injustice te Joseph’s character to suppose that 
this stern manner was Pee by any vindictive 
feelings; he never indulged any resentment against 
others who had injured him. But he spoke in the 
authoritative tone of the governor, in order to 
elicit some much-longed-for intelligence respecting 
the state of his father’s family, as well as to bring 
his brethren, by their own humiliation and dis- 
tress, to a sense of the evils they had done to him. 
9-16. ye are spies [o>a]J—ye are footing it; ye 
are traversing the country. The Egyptians, like 
Orientals generally, are not accustomed to walk 
much, and consbanehely suspect that travellers 
have some concealed object in view. This is a 
suspicion entertained regarding strangers in all 
Eastern countries down to the present day. 
Joseph, however, who was well aware that his 
brethren were not spies, has been charged with 
cruel dissimulation—with a deliberate violation of 
what he knew to be the truth—in imputing to 
them such a character. But it must be remem- 
bered that he was sustaining the part of a ruler, 
and, in fact, acting on the very principle sane- 
tioned by Hef of the sacred writers, and our 
Lord himself, who spoke parables (fictitious stories) 
to promote a good end. to see the nakedness of 
the land are ye come—i. ¢., the exposed, unfor- 
tified, and easily accessible part of the country. 
* Under the circumstances of the lower empire, in 
the reign of the Hyk-Shés, *‘nakedness” was 4 
designation appropriate at this time to consider: 
able portions of the north-eastern border of the 
Delta. In the absence, then as now, of the energy 
needful to keep it under cultivation—whether this 
arose from the smallness of the population or its 
feebleness, or, more probably, from the need to 
employ a considerable force to protect the fron: 
tiers on the south against the native race—this 
art of the Delta was only partially cultivated’ 
Drew's ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 27), 11. we are true 
men—in opposition to false deceivers. This word, 
‘*true,” however, is frequently placed by old writers 
in opposition to ‘thief’ (Steven’s ‘Shakespeare,’ 
yol. ii, p. 113). 18. the youngest [jpn ; Septua- 


Joseph's brethren return GENESIS XLII. with corn and their money. 
14 And Joseph said unto them, That is 7¢ that I spake unto you, saying, Ye | B.C. 1707. 
15 are ail Y Hebe ye shall be proved: *By the life of Pharaoh ye shall not | ‘ 1Som.1.2% 
16 go forth hence, except your youngest brother come hither. Send one of | ‘55 : 
you, and let him fetch your brother, and ye shall be ?kept in prison, that | att. s. 3s, 


our words may be proved, whether there be any truth in you: or else, | , %- 
17 ty the life of Pharaoh surely ye are spies. 4 
18 together into ward three days. And Joseph said unto them the third 
19 day, This do, and live; /for I fear God: L 
your brethren be bound in the house of your prison: go ye, carry corn 
20 for the famine of your houses: but *bring your youngest brother unto 
me; so shall your words be verified, and ye shall not die. And they did 
21 so. And they said one to another, ' We are verily guilty concerning our 
brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul, when he besought us, 
22 and we would not hear; “therefore is this distress come upon us. And 
Reuben answered them, saying, "Spake I not unto you, saying, ) 
sin against the child; and ye would not hear? therefore, behold, also his 
23 blood is °required. And they knew not that Joseph understood them; 
24 for *he spake unto them by an interpreter. And he turned himself 
about from them, and wept; and returned to them again, and com- 
muned with them, and took from them Simeon, and bound him before 


their eyes. 
25 


26 and ’thus did he unto them. 
27 and departed thence. 


gint, 6 vewrepos}—(cf. vv. 20, 23, 26.) Gesenius con- 
siders it here a superlative, minimus natu. one 
not. This primitive expression denotes a dead per- 
son as being cut off from the land of the living, 
and excluded from all further concern in the things 
of this world. 15. By the life of Pharaoh. Itisa 
very common practice in Western Asia to swear 
i the life of the king. Joseph spoke in the style 
of an Egyptian, and perhaps did not think there 
was apy evil in it. But we are taught to regard 
all such expressions in the light of an oath (Matt. 
v. 34; Jas. v. 12). 17-24. put them all together 
into ward three days. Their confinement had 
been designed to bring them to salutary reflection. 
And this object was attained; for they looked 
upon the retributive justice of God as now pursu- 
ing them in that foreign land. The drift of their 
conversation is one of the most striking instances of 
the power of conscience on record. and live—iit. 

ou shall live. Their conscience being awakene 

y the sudden perils in which they were involved, 
brought to their remembrance their relentless 
cruelty towards their brother; the recollection of 
what they had done filled them with remorse, 
while they saw and confessed the equity of Pro- 
vidence in measuring to them according to the 
measure they meted to him. Strauss pronounces 
the alleged affinity betwixt sin and its punish- 
menta ‘vulgar, Hebrew notion ;’ but a conviction of 
it, from a strong sense of demerit, is deeply seated 
in the human heart, and the conscience of the 
trembling sinner tells him, his ‘sin has found 
him out.’ 23. he spake unto them by an inter- 
preter — (cf. Ps. Ixxxi. 5; cxiy. 1.) 24 took 
from them Simeon, and bound him. He had 
probably been the chief instigator —the most 
violent actor in the outrage upon Joseph; and 
if so, his selection to be the imprisoned and 
fettered hostage for their return would, in the 
present course of their reflections, have a painful 
Bignificance. 


25-28. Joseph Seon ae to fill their sacks 


Then Joseph commanded to fill their sacks with corn, and to restore 
every man’s money into his sack, and to give them provision for the way: 
And they laded their asses with the corn, 
And as fone of them opened his sack to give his 


drinkin 


And he *®put them all 
if ye be true men, let one of 


‘ Job 33. 8, 9. 
Hos. 5. 16. 

™ Ps. 107. 17, 
Pro. 5. 22. 
Pro. 11. 2t. 
Pro 21. 13. 

* eh, 87, 215 

° ch. 9. 5. 

2 Ki.'3.'32. 
2Chr.24. 22, 
Ps. 9. 12. 

4 an inter- 
preter was 
between 
them. 

P Matt. 6. 44. 
Rom. 12.17, 

20, 21, 
1 Pet. 3. 9. 

2 ch. 43. 21. 


with corn [o>] — utensils, vessels. and to 
restore every man’s money into his sack 
[ipe'J—ooarse cloth, made of hair-sacking, to hold 


grain. There are_two sorts of sacks taken 
notice of under different names in the history of 
ase which ought not to be confounded,—the 
one for corn, the other for the e and every- 
thing in general which a person carries with him 
for his own_use. There are no waggons used 
almost in all Asia, as far as to India: every- 
thing.is carried upon beasts of burden in sacks of 
wool, covered in the middle with leather down to 
the bottom, the hetter to make resistance to water, 
&c. Sacks of this sort are now called Tambellit. 
They enclose in them their things done up in large 
parcels. It is of this kind of sacks we are to 
understand what is said here in the latter clause, 
and not of the sacks in which they carried their 
corn (Chardin, quoted in Harmer’s ‘ Observations,’ 
vol. ii., p. 189). The money may have been in 
bags containing certain sums (cf. 2 Ki. v. 23; Isa. 
xlvi. 6; Prov. vii. 20; Hag. i. 6). This private 
generosity was not an infringement of his duty— 
a defrauding of the revenue. e would have a dis- 
cretionary power—he was daily enriching the king’s 
exchequer—and he might have paid the sum from 
his own purse. 26, they laded their asses with 
the corn, and departed thence. They probably 
returned by the same route as they had journeyed 
into Egypt; and, as the family were living at 
Hebron, the shortest course was by the way of 
Beer-sheha or Gaza, through the northe:n part of 
the wilderness of Shur. There is no weight in the 
objection to the historic truth of this narrative, 
founded on the employment of asses. Modern 
travellers who have passed through this desert 
have gone on horses and asses; and although it is 
a Journey of twelve days, during which the tourists 
carried their own ie teres of water in skin bottles, 
the latter beasts of burden stood the fatigue well, 

of the brackish water which the rare 
wells of the desert furnished. Asses as well as 


Do not 


Jacob proposes 


unto us? 
29 


32 brethren, sons of our father: one és not, and the 
33 with our father in the land of Canaan. 


I deliver you your brother, and ye shall ‘traffic in the land. 


35 


grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 


4 shall not see my face, except your °brother b¢ with you. 
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ass provender in the inn, he espied his money; for, behold, it eas in his 
28 sack’s mouth. And he said unto his brethren, My money is restored; 


a second journey into Egypt. 


B. C. 1707. 


5 went forth, 
and, lo, i is even in my sack: and their heart ‘failed them, and they |, °°”: 
were afraid, saying one to another, What zs this that God hath done|’ nea” 

things. 
And they came unto Jacob their father unto the land of Canaan, and |° “= 1 
30 told him all that befell unto them; saying, The man, who és the we of | ¢ chat. 10 
the land, “spake ®roughly to us, and took us for spies of the country, | 1Ki.10.15 
31, And we said unto him, We are true men; we are no spies: we be twelve | u Komp 
youngest zs this day | * ch. 43. 14 
4 And the man, the lord of the |” eb. 30. 2> 
country, said unto us, “Hereby shall I know that ye are true men; leave| 35. 1 
one of your brethren here with me, and take food for the famine of your| ‘1. 
34 households, and be gone; and bring your youngest brother unto me:| ¢-%. 38 
then shall I know that ye are no spies, but that ye are true men: so will| (hse 
r ® ver, 4, 
And it came to pass as they emptied their sacks, that, behold, “every | , ° “% 
man’s bundle of money was in his sack: and when both they and their] Grs7s” 
36 father saw the bundles of money, they were afraid. And Jacob their| 1Ki.26 
father said unto them, Me have ye “bereaved of my children: Joseph is| Ps". 18. 
not, and Simeon zs not, and ye will take Benjamin away: all these ain thao 
37 things are against me. And Reuben spake unto his father, saying, Slay Be eee 
my two sons if I bring him not to thee: deliver him into my hand, and arin 
38 I will bring him to thee again. And he said, My son shall not go down| ch. 41.67. 
with you; for his “brother is dead, and he is left alone: *if mischief} }%r.,* 
befall him by the way in the which ye go, then shall ye “bring down my | Jer. 62.6. 
Lam. 6.10. 
43 AND the famine was “sore in the land. And it came to pass, when | * Prosi 
2 they had eaten up the corn which they had brought out of Egypt, their |.» ch. 42, 20. 
3 father said unto them, Go again, buy usa little food. And Judah spake| ver- 
unto him, saying, The man ‘did solemnly protest unto us, saying, Ye aa 
If thou wilt} 1. 
5 send our brother with us, we will go down and buy thee food: but if} ? S@m- 14 
thou wilt not send him, we will not go down: for the man said unto us,| Acts 20,8, 
38, 


Ye shall not see my face, except your brother be with you. 


camels are used in traversing this route; but horses 
are very uusuitable. 27. inn—a mere station for 
baiting beasts of burden. espied his money. The 
discovery threw them into greater perplexity than 
ever. If they had been congratulating themselves 
on escaping from the ruthlcs3 governor, they per- 
ceived that now he would have a handle against 
them ; and it is observable that they looked upon 
this as a judgment of heaven. Thus one leading 
design of Joseph was gained, in their consciences 
being roused to a sense of guilt. ; 
30. The man who is the lord of the land [‘3o8 
72871. The word in the plural is used intensi- 


tively when only one person is meant (cf. v. 33; 
2 Ki. ii. 3, 5, 16). 

35. as they emptied their sacks. It appears 
that they had been silent about the money dis- 
covery at the resting-place, as their father might 
have blamed them for not instantly returning with 
it. However innocent they knew themselves to 
be, it was universally felt to be an unhappy cir- 
cumstance, which might bring them into new and 
greater perils. 36. Me have ye bereaved. This 
exclamation indicates a painfully excited state of 
feeling, and it shows how difficult it is for even a 
good man to yield implicit submission to the 
course of Peoridence. The language does not imply 
that his missing sons ey got foul play from the 


hands of the rest, but he looks upon Simeon as 
lost, as well as Joseph; and he insinuates it was by 
some imprudent stateinents of theirs that he was 
exposed to the risk of losing Benjamin also, 
37. Reuben . . . Slay my two sons—(see on ch. 
XxXvii. 22, 30.) This was a thoughtless and unwar- 
rantable condition—one that he never seriously 
exper his father would accept. It was designed 
only to give assurance of the greatest care being 
taken of Benjamin. But unforeseen circumstances 
might arise to render it impossible for all of them 
to preserve that young lad (Jas. iv. 14) ; and Jacob 
was much pained by the prospect. Little did he 
know that God was dealing with him severely, 
but in kindness (Heb. xii. 7, 8), and that all those 
things he thought against him were working 
together for his good. 


CHAP. XLIII. 1-14.—PrReEpPARATIONS FOR A 
Sreconp JourNEY To Ecypr. 2. father said... 
Go again, buy us a little food. This seems to have 
been after the “ged of a year (ch. xlv. 6), It was no 
easy matter to bring Jacob to agree to the only 
condition on which his sons could return to Egypt 
(ch. xlii. 15). The necessity of immediately pro- 
curing fresh supplies for the maintenance of them- 
selves and their families overcame every other 
consideration, and extorted his consent to Ben- 
jamin joining in a journey which his sons entered 


The arrival 


brother down? 


8 And Judah said unto Israel his father, Send the lad with me, and we 
will arise and go; that we may live, and not die, both we, and thou and 

9 also our little ones. I will be surety for him; of my hand shalt thou} ‘s) 
require him: ‘if I bring him not unto thee, and set him before thee, then 

10 let me bear the blame for ever: for except we had lingered, surely now 


we had returned *this second time. 
11 


12 and almonds. 


min. 
15 


18 And 


on with mingled feelings of hope and anxiety—of 
hope, because having now complied with the 

overnor’s demand to bring down their youngest 
Froth they flattered themselves that the alleged 
ground of suspecting them would be removed; 
and of apprehension, that some ill designs were 
meditated against them. 

11. take of the best fruits ,.. a present {n2prD 
TRL Uit., of the song of the land. It is an Ori- 
ental practice never to auprereh @ man of power 
without a present, and Jacob might remember 
how he pacified his brother (Prov. xxi. 14)—balm 
- - . Spices, and myrrh—(ch. xxxvii. 25.) honey 
{wa1]—which some think was dibs, a syrup made 
from ripe dates (Bochart); but others, the honey 
of Hebron (Lev. 11. 11), which is still valued as far 
superior to that of Egypt, and of which three 
hundred camel loads are still yearly sent to that 
country. nuts [oyM3]—pistachio nuts, of which 
Syria grows the best in the world. almonds 
{ope ]—which were most abundant in Palestine. 
12. take double money—the first sum to be re- 
turned, and another sum for a new supply. The 
restored money in the sack’s mouth was a per- 
plexing circumstance. But it might have been 
done inadvertently by one of the servants—so 
Jacob persuaded himself; and happy it was for 
his own peace and the encouragement of the tra- 
vellers that he took this view. Besides the duty 


of restoring it, honesty in their case was clearly |: 


the best, the safest peer. 1g. God Almighty 


GENESIS XLIIL. 


6 And Israel said, Wherefore dealt ye go ill with me, as to tell the man 
7 whether ye had yet a brother? And they said, The man asked us 
straitly of our state, and of our kindred, saying, Zs your father yet alive? 
have ye another brother? and we told him to 
these words: ‘could we certainly know that he would 


And their father Israel said unto them, If i¢ must be so now, do this; 
take of the best fruits in the land in your vessels, and % carry down the 
man a present, a little ‘balm, and a little honey, spices, and myrrh, nuts, 
And take double money in your hand: and the money 

‘that was brought again in the mouth of your sacks, carry 7 again in 
18 your hand; peradventure it was an oversight: take also your brother, 
14 and arise, go again unto the man: and God Almighty give you mercy 

before the man, that he may send away your other brother, and Benja- 
8If I be bereaved of my children, I am bereaved. 

And the men took that present, and they took double money in their 
hand, and Benjamin; and rose up, and went down to Egypt, and stood 
16 before Joseph. And when Joseph saw Benjamin with them, he said to 

the “ruler of his house, Bring these men home, and ‘slay, and make 
17 ready; for these men shall ®dine with me at noon. 

Joseph bade; and the man brought the men into Joseph’s house. 

the men were afraid, because they were brought into Joseph’s 
house; and they said, Because of the money that was returned in our 
sacks at the first time are we brought in; that he may ®seek occasion 

_ against us, and fall upon us, and take us for bondmen, and our asses. 
19 And they came near to the steward of Joseph’s house, and they communed 


in Egypt. 
B.C. 1707, 


3 asking 
asked us, 

8 mouth. 

4 knowing 
could we 
know. 

° ch. 9. & 
ch. 81, 38 


to the *tenor of 
say, Bring your 


And the man did as 


give you mercy, Jacob is here committing them 
all to the care of God, and, resigned to what 
appears a heavy trial, prays that it may be over- 
ruled for good. 

_15, 16.—ARRIVAL IN Ecyrr. 15. stood before 
Joseph. We may easily imagine the delight with 
which, amid the crowd of other applicants, the 
eye of Joseph would fix on his brethren and Ben- 
jamin. But occupied with his publie duties, he 
consigned them to the care of a confidential ser- 
vant till he should have finished the business of 
the day. ruler of his house, In the houses of 
wealthy Hayneans one upper man-servant was 
entrusted with the management of the house (cf, 
ch. xxxix. 5), slay and make ready, (Heb., ‘kill 
a killing’)—implying preparations for a grand en- 
tertainmenf (cf, ch. xxxi, 54; 1 Sam. xxv. 11; 
Prov, ix. 2; Matt. xxii. 4), The avimals have to 
be killed as well as prepared at home. The heat of 
the climate requires that the cook shonld take the 
joints directly from the hands of the.flesher ; and 
the Oriental taste is, from habit, fond of newly- 
killed meat, A great profusion of viands, with an 
inexhaustible eupply of vegegables, was provided 
for the repasts, to which strangers were invited,. 
the pride of Heyation people consisting rather in 
the quantity and variety, than in the choice or 
delicacy of the dishes at their table. dine with 
me at noon [o77¥3]—at the two noons (Deut 
XXviii. 29); the hour of dinner was at midday. 

. 18. the men were afraid, Their feelings of awe 
on entéring the stately mansion, unaccustomed as 


Joseph feasteth 
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20 with him at the door of the house, and said, O sir, !°we came indeed 


21 


22 
23 


24 


25 
26 


27 
28 
29 


30 


31 
32 


33 


down at the first time to buy food: and ‘it came to pass, when we came 


money. And he brought Simeon out unto them. 


they heard that they should eat bread there. 
house, and bowed themselves to him to the earth. 
ye spake? zs he yet alive? 


#s in good health, he 7s yet alive. 
and made obeisance. 


his brethren. 


B, C. 1707, 


10 coming 
to the inn, that we opened our sacks, and, behold, every man’s money ets bo 
was in the mouth of his sack, our money in full weight: and we have| down. 
brought it again in our hand. And other money have we brought down| ° 4 % 
in our hands to buy food: we cannot tell who put our money in our|, .” is x 
sacks. And he said, Peace be to you, fear not: your God, and the God| «. 
of your father, hath given you treasure in your sacks: I had your pet 

And the man brought the men into Joseph’s house, and /gave them kor 
water, and they washed their fect; and he gave their asses provender, |/ &- 18 4 
And they made ready the present against Joseph came at noon: for| farerss 

And when Joseph came} Jobnis. 5, 
home, they brought him the present which was in their hand into the|, Lean 
And he asked them] ¢h. - ae 
of their # welfare, and said, Js your father well, the old man ‘of whom | ch.s7.7.1. 
And they answered, Thy servant our father | 0%? 1 
™ And they bowed down their heads, | on. a7.14, 
And he lifted up his eyes, and saw his brother | ##1s there 
Benjamin, “his mother’s son, and said, #s this your younger brother, °of | Pesce 
whom ye spake unto me? And he said, God be gracious unto thee, ‘hee? 
§ ch. 42. 11, 


my son. 

And Joseph made haste; for ?his bowels did yearn upon his. brother: 
and he sought where to weep; and he entered into Acs chamber, and 
2wept there. And he washed his face, and went out, and refrained him- 
self, and said, Set on “bread. And they set on for him by himself, and 
for them by themselves, and for the Egyptians which did eat with him by 
themselves: because the Egyptians might not eat bread with the He- 
brews; for that 7s *an abomination unto the Egyptians. And they sat 
before him, the first-born according to his birthright, and the youngest 


13, 
” ch, 37.7, 10. 
Pro, 14. 19, 
" ch. 35. 17, 
18, 
° ch, 42. 13, 
P 1 Ki, 3, 26, 
@ ch. 42. 24, 
2 Sam, 13, 
33 


* ver. 26. 


34 according to his youth: and the men marvelled one at another. And he 
took and sent messes unto them from before him: but Benjamin’s mess 


they were to houses at ail—their anxiety at the 
reasons of their being taken there—their solicitude 
about the restored money—their honest simplicity 
in communicating their distress to the steward, 
and his assurance of having received their money 
in ‘‘full weight”—the offering of their fruit pres- 
ent, which would, as usual, be done with some 
persdes aod the Oriental salutations that’ passed 

etween their host and them, are all described in 
a graphic and animated manner. 5 

29. Benjamin, his mother’s son [\ox713]—his 
uterine brother. 

30-34.—THE Dinner. Joseph said, Set on bread 
—equivalent to—have dinner served, bread being 
a term inclusive of all victuals, The table was a 
small stool, most probably in the usual round form, 
‘gince persons might even then be seated accord- 
ing to their rank or seniority; and the modern 
Egyptian table is not without its post of honour 
dad a fixed gradation of place’ (Wi 'kinson). Two, 
or at most three persons were seated at one table. 
But the host being the highest in rank of the 
company, had a table to himself; whilst it was so 
arranged that an Egyptian was not placed nor 
obliged to eat from the same dish as an Hebrew. 
for that is an abomination. The Hebrews used 
for food male kine, which the Egyptians univer- 
sally sacrificed, and even female kine, which in 
Egypt were sacred to Isis. ‘That is the reason 
says Herodotus, ‘why no native of Egypt, whether 
mnan or woman, will use the knife of a Greek, or 
his spit, or his caldron, or taste the ficsh of an 


351 


* ch. 46, 34, 
Ex, & 26, 


ox, kuown to be pure, if it has been cut with a 
Greek knife.’ The Hebrews, at an earlier period, 
for the same reason, were in this respect equally 
obnoxious as the Greeks; ‘and the same prejudice,’ 
remarks Wilkinson, ‘is continued by the Hivdoos, 
and by many of the Moslems, to the present day. 
But the last have gradations, like the ancient 
Egyptians, who looked with greater horror ou 
those who did not cut the throat from ear to ear 
of al) animals used for food’ (Rawlinson’s ‘ Herod.,’ 
b. ii., ch. 41). 33. And they sat before him. This 
is @ minute but striking feature of Egyptian 
manners. The Hebrews used to recline sometimes 
(cf. ch. xviii. 4), as well as sit (ch. xxvii. 19), at 
meals. But the ancient Egyptians ‘were in the 
habit of sitting at table, as is proved abundantly 
by festive scenes depicted on the monuments. 
They sat, as the people of Western Europe do, 
with the legs perpendicular, not cross-legged nor 
squatted on their heels. 34, took... messes... 
Benjamin’s... five times. In Egypt, as in other 
Oriental countries, there were, and are, two modes 
of paying attention to a guest whom the. host 
wishes to houour—either by giving a choice piece 
from his own hand, or ordering it to be taken to 
the stranger. The degree of respect shown con- 
sists in the quantity; and while the ordinary rule 
of distinction is a double mess, it must have 
appeared a very distinguished mark of favour 
bestowed on Benjamin to have no less than five 
times any of his brethren. Like seven elsewhere, 
tive was a sacred round number in Egypt (Isa, xix, 


Policy to GENESIS XLIV. 


stay his brethren. 


DO a a 
was ‘five times so much as any of theirs. And they drank, and were | _B©.1707_ 


merry with him. 


2 in his sack’s mouth. And 
the word that Joseph had spoken. 


4 their asses. 


5 rewarded evil for good? 
and whereby indeed he ?divineth? 


10 both let him die, and we also will be my lord’s bondmen. 


¢ ch. 45.22. © 
44 AND he commanded the steward of his house, saying, Fill the men’s i. 
sacks zith food, as much as they can carry, and put every man’s mone nt 
ut my cup, the silver cup, in the sacks | “/ar 
mouth of the youngest, and his corn money. And he did according to] pro si @ 
Eccl. 9. 7. 
3 As soon as the morning was light, the men were sent away, they and oe 
And when they were gone out of the city, and not yet| egies. 
far off, Joseph said unto his steward, Up, follow after the men; and| John2.10. 
when thou dost overtake them, say unto them, Wherefore have ye| cHaP.«. 
Is not this 7¢ in which my lord drinketh, | * him that 
Ye have done evil in so doing.| fi nous. 
6 And he overtook them, and he spake unto them these same words.| chaz 
7 And they said unto him, Wherefore saith my lord these words? God Pea 
8 forbid that thy servants should do according to this thing. Behold, “the | ¢ o maxeth 
money which we found in our sacks’ mouths we brought again unto thee| tra 
out of the land of Canaan: how then should we steal out of thy lord’s oe em 
9 house silver or gold? With whomsoever of thy servants it be found,| jis ss 
And he said,| 2#ki21.6. 
Now also det it be,according unto your words: he with whom it is found a ac: 
11 shall be my servant; and ye shall be blameless. ‘Then they speedily | job si. s- 
took down every man his sack to the ground, and opened every man his} 40. 
12 sack. And he searched, and began at the eldest, and left at the youngest: | 5S" S* 


and the cup was found in Benjamin’s sack. 


18.) This social usage was probably derived from 
the religious rites of Egypt, India, and other 
Oriental nations: amongst whom jive munor 
planets, and fire elementary powers. were ac- 
counted sacred’ (Gesenius). drank, and were 
merry—Hebrew, ‘drank freely,’ same as Song v. 
1: cf. John ii. 10. In these cases the idea of 
intemperance is excluded. The painful anxieties 
and cares of Joseph’s brethren were dispelled, 
aud they were at ease. 

CHAP. XLIV. 1-34—Potrcy to Stay HIS 
BRETHREN. 1. And he commanded the stew- 
ard. The design of putting the cup into the 
sack of Benjamin was obviously to bring that 
young man into a situation of difficulty or danger, 
in order thereby to discover how far the brotherly 
feelings of the rest would be roused to sympathize 
with his distress, and stimulate their exertions in 
procuring his deliverance. But for what purpose 
was the money restored? It was done, in the first 
instance, from kindly feelings to his father; but 
another and further design seems to have been, 
the prevention of any injurious impressions as to 
the character of Benjamin. The discovery of the 
cup in his possession, if there had been nothin 
else to judge by, might have fastened a painf 
suspicion of it on tae youngest brother; but 
the sight of the money in each man’s sack would 


lead atl to the same conclusion, that Benjamin 


was just as innocent as themselves, although the 
additional circumstance of the cup being found in 
his sack would bring him into greater trouble and 
danger. 2. my cup, the silver cup [p'33; Septua- 
gint, Kovdu (Jer. xxxv. 5)]—it was a large goblet, 
as the original denotes, highly valued by its owner, 
ou account of its costly material, or its elegant 
tinish, and which, peine peculiar to Egypt, had 
probably graced his table at the sumptuous enter- 
tainment of the previous day. 

3. As soon as the morning . . . the men were 


sent away. They commenced their homeward. 


journey at early dawn — on ch, xviii, 2), and, it 


may be readily supposed, in high spirits, after so 
happy an issue from all their troubles and 
anxieties. 4 when... gone out of the city... 
Joseph said unto his steward. They were brought 
to a sudden halt by the stunning intelligence that 
an article of rare value was amissing from the 
governor's house. It was a silver cup; so strong 
suspicions were entertained against them, that a 
special messenger was despatched to search them. 
5. Is not this it—not only kept for the governor’s 
personal use, but whereby he divineth. Divina- 
tion by cups, to ascertain the course of futurity, 
was one of the preva!ent superstitions of ancient 
Egypt, as it is of Eastern countries still Bunsen 
says, ‘Clairvoyance (the so-called magnetic sight) 
and prophesying in the ecstatic state, were of 
remote antiquity amongst the Jews and their 
neighbours; and Joseph, a man of a waking spirit, 
who, as a growing youth, possessed a natural gift 
of second sight, was able as man to see visions in 
his cup, past as the Arab boy in Cairo still sees 
them in his bowl’ (‘God in History’), It is not 
likely that Joseph, a pious believer in the true 
God, would have addicted himself to this super- 
stitious practice, so prevalent in Ee t (‘Jamblicus,’ 
iii., sec. 14; Norden’s ‘Travels,’ vol. iii., p. 68; 
engstenberg’s * Ezypt and Books of Moses,’ pp. 
38, 9). But he might have availed himself of Ae 
popular notion to carry out the successful execu- 
tion of his stratagem for the last decisive trial of 
his brethren. The device of Joseph was the more 
natural, that the ancient Egyptians were notori- 
ously addicted to theft (Herodotus, book ii, ch: 121; 
Aul. Gellius, xi. 18; Diodorus i. 80.) 6, 7. he 
overtook them, and... spake... these... 
words, The intelligence must have come upon 
them like a thunderbolt; and one of their most 
predominant feelings must have been the humiliat- 
ing and galling sense of being made so often objects 
of suspicion. Protesting their innocence, the 
invited a search. The challenge was accepted. 
Beginning with the eldest, every sack was exame 


The eloquent GENESIS XLIV. appeal of Judah. 
13 Then they ‘rent their clothes, and laded every man his ass, and re- | _3-©- 1707 
14 turned to the city. And Judah and his ficethren came fo) Jneebhs ° ch. 37. 2 


house; for he was yet there: and they “fell before him on the ground.| 
15 And Joseph said unto them, What deed ¢s this that ye have done dat ye fe Aan 
16 not that such a man as I can certainly 8divine?_ And Judah said, ‘What 
shall we say unto my lord? what shall we speak? or how shall we clear|, 


ourselves? God hath found out the iniquity of thy servants: behold, hee 
‘we are my lord’s servants, both we, and he also with whom the cup is} Phil. 2. 10, 
17 found. And he said, ’God forbid that I should do so: bu¢ the man in|, 0” nay, 
whose hand the cup is found, he shall be my servant; and as for you, get trial. 
you up in peace unto your father. ver. 5. 
18. Then Judah came near unto him, and said, Oh my lord, let thy servant, | x Ge. 
I pray thee, speak a word in my lord’s ears, and “Jet not thine anger| Job«os 
19 burn against thy servant: for thou ‘art even as Pharaoh. My lord asked |, Acts 2. 37 
20 -his servants, saying, Have ye a father, or a brother? And we said unto|? }"* .. 
my lord, We have a father, an old man, and/a child of his old age, a} uke 2.16 
little one; and his brother is dead, and he alone is left of his mother, yp 3.4, 


21 and his father loveth him. And thou saidst unto thy servants, * Bring 
22 him down unto me, that I may set mine eyes upon him. And wesaid| 15 
unto my lord, The lad cannot leave his father: for 7f he should leave his 


23 father, his father would die. And thou saidst unto thy servants, ‘Except see as 
your youngest brother come down with you, ye shall see my face no|*ch. 18. 3°, 

24 more. And it came to pass, when we came up unto thy servant my| ° 

25 father, we told him the words of my lord. And our father said, Go eee, 

26 again, and buy us a little food. And we said, We cannot go down: if| Tro. 19.12. 
our youngest brother be with us, then will we go down: for we may not} %a".* 

27 see the man’s face, except our youngest brother 6e with us. And thy ser-| pan. 5.19. 
vant my father said unto us, Ye know that "my wife bare me two sons: |4 oe Bt ar 

¢ . 


28 and the one went out from me, and I said, °Surely he is torn in pieces;} “> 
29 and I saw him not since: and if ye ’ take this also from me, and mischief }* ch. 43. 3,6. 
befall him, ye shall bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. | ™cb- 43.2. 
30 Now therefore, when I come to thy servant my father, and the lad be not | or Sy ax 
31 with us; seeing that “his life is bound up in the lad’s life; it shall come |? ch. 42. 36, 
to pass, when he seeth that the lad zs not with ws, that he will die: and 
thy servants shall bring down the grey hairs of thy servant our father 
32 with sorrow to the grave. For thy servant became surety for the lad 
unto my father, saying, "If I bring him not unto thee, then I shall bear 
83 the blame to my father for ever. Now therefore, I pray thee, ‘let thy 
servant abide instead of the lad a bondman to my lord; and let the lad 
34 go up with his brethren. For how shall I go up to my father, and the 
be not with me? lest peradventure I see the evil that shall come on 


@ 1Sam. 18.1, 

® ch, 43. 9, 

* Ex, 32. 32, 
Rom, 6. 7- 

10. 

4 find my 
father, 
Ex, 18, 8 
Job 31. 29. 
Ps, 116. 3. 


my father. 


Pa, 119, 143, 


ined; and the cup being found in Benjamin’s, they 
all returned in an indescribable agony of mind to 
the house of the governor, throwing themselves 
at his feet, with the remarkable confession, “God 
hath found out the iniquity of thy servants.” 

16. Judah ... What we say? ‘This 
‘address needs no comment. Consisting at first of 
short, broken sentences, as if, under the over- 
whelming force of the speaker’s emotions, his 
utterance were choked, it becomes more free and 
copious by the effort of speaking, as he proceeds. 
we a finds its way to the heart ; and it may 

ima; 


well ined that Benjamin, who stood there 
= ere ke a victim about to be laid on the 
tar, when he heard the magnanimous offer of 


Judah to submit to slavery for his ransom, would 
be bound by a lifelong gratitude to his generous 
brother—a tie that seems to have become heredit- 
ary in hia tribe. os 


$2, thy servant became surety for the lad 
unto my father. In addressing superiors, the 
Hebrews were accustomed to call themselves 
servants, “‘Thy servant,” in this passage, stands 
for J; 3nd hence the pronominal adjective, my 
father, occurs in the latter part of it. Joseph’s 
behaviour must not be viewed from any single 
point, or in separate parts, but as a whole—the 
development of a well-thought, deep-laid, closely- 
connected plan; and though some features of it 
do certainly exhibit an rue cape te of harshness, 
yet the pervading principle of his conduct was 
real, genuine, brotherly kindness. Read in this 
light, the narrative of the proceedings describes 
the continuous though secret pursuit of one end ; 
and Joseph discovers, in his management of the 
scheme, a very high order of intellect—a warm 
and susceptible heart, united to a fades that 
exerted # complete control over his feelings—a 


Joseph making 


him; 
stood 


8 Pharaoh heard. And Joseph said unto his brethren, 


were “troubled at his presence. 


And they came near. 


6 preserve life, 


7 nor. 


8 in the earth, and to save your lives by a great deliverance. 


GENESIS XLV. 


himself knoten. 


45 THEN Joseph could not refrain himself before all them that stood by | 3.0: 170% 
and he cried, Cause every man to go out from me. And there pate. 
no man with him while Joseph made himself known unto his 7 arp 

2 brethren. And he ! wept aloud: and the Egyptians and the house of} inweeping. 
°I am Joseph: doth | , Num. 14.1. 
my father yet live? And his brethren could not answer him; for they | sO-'tera 
fied. 
4 And Joseph said unto his brethren, Come near to me, I pray you. ad nF 
And he said, I am Joseph your brother, °whom | 2 1.4 
5 ye sold into Egypt. Now therefore “be not grieved *nor angry with ® ch. 37. 28 
yourselves that ye sold me hither; for “God did send me before you to | ° 76 4°. >. 
or these two years hath the famine been in the land: | s neither iet 
and yet there are five years, in the which there shall neither be earing | there be 
(antat And God sent me before you *to preserve you aA pee ere 
NOW, 2 | 4 ch. 50, 20. 
was not you that sent me hither, but God: and he hath made me‘a| actss. 2. 
father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his house, and a ruler throughout Sim for 
9 all the land of Egypt. Haste ye, and go up to my father, and say unto| remnent, 
® ch. 41. 43, 


him, Thus saith thy son Joseph, God hath made me lord of all Egypt: 


happy invention in devising means towards the 
attainment of his ends, and an inflexible adher- 
ence to the course, however painful, which prudence 
required. z 

CHAP, XLV. 1-28,—JosEPH MAKING HIMSELF 
ENOWN. 1, Then Joseph could not refrain. 
The severity of the inflexible magistrate here 
gives way to the natural feelings of the man and 
the brother. However well he had disciplined 
his mind, he felt it impossible to resist the art- 
less eloquence of Judah. He saw a satisfactor, 
proof, in the return of ald his brethren on suc 
an occasion, that they were affectionately united 
to one another; he had heard enough to convince 
him that time, reflection, or grace had made a 
happy improvement on their character; and he 
would probably have proceeded in a calm and 
ac od manner to reveal himself as prudence 
might have dictated. But when he heard the 
heroic self-sacrifice of Judah, and realized all the 
affection of that proposal—a proposal for which 
he was totally unprepared—he was completely 
unmanned: he felt himself forced to bring this 
painful trial to an end. It is impossible for any 
one whose taste can relish genuine, simple nature, 
not to be deeply affected with Judah’s speech as it 
isin the Pentateuch, On reading it we are perfectly 
prepared for the effect which it produced on his 
unknown brother. We see, we feel, that huma- 
nity, natural affection, could hold out no longer. 

n Josephus, Judah’s speech is a very different 
kind of performance—something so cold, so far- 
fetched, so artificial both in sentiments and in 
language, that it savours more of one who had 
been educated in the schools of the Greek sophists 
than of those plain, artless, patriarchal shepherds 
(Campbell's ‘Lectures on Ecclesiastical History,’ 
vol, i., pp. 19, 20), The impression, however, pro- 
duced by the resistless pathos of the speech is 
greatly weakened by the injudicious division of 
the chapter. he cried, Cause every man to 
go out. In ordering the departure of witnesses 
of this last scene, he acted ag a warm-hearted 
and real friend to his brothers—his conduct was 
dictated by motives of the highest prudence—that 
of preventing their early iniquities from id wee 
known anaes to ect Por Reece: his Hesecneg 
or ainengs e ple o 2. he wep 
aloud—no doubt Fror f 
feelings ; but to ee Pe vehement and long- 


m the fulness of highly-excited 


continued transports of sobbing is the usual 
way in which the Orientals express their grief. 
3. I am Joseph. The emotions that now rose in 
the breast of himself, as well as his brethren—and 
chased each other in rapid succession—were many 
and violent. He was agitated by mets and 
joy ;—they were astonished, confounded, terrified, 
and betrayed their terror by shrinking as far as 
they could from his presence. So “ troubled” 
were they that he had to repeat his announcement 
of himself ; and what kind, affectionate terms did 
he use. He spoke of their having sold him, not 
to wound their feelings, but to convince them of 
his identity ; and then, to re-assure their minds, 
he traced the agency of an crorreling 5 ore E 
in bis exile and present honour, Not that he 
wished them to roll the responsibility of their 
crime on God: no, his only object was to allay 
their deeply-agitated feelings, to encourage their 
confidence, and induce them to trust in the plans 
he had formed for the future comfort of their 
father and themselves. 

6. For... yet... five years...neither be 
earing nor harvest. Lar is an old English word, 
meaning to plough (cf. 1 Sam. viii. 12; Isa. xxx. 24). 
This seems to confirm the view given (chap. xli. 
57) that the famine was caused by an extraor- 
dinary drought, which prevented the annual 
overflowing 0: the Nile, and of course made the 
land unfit to receive the seed of Egypt. 8. it was 
not you that sent me hither, but God. This 
statement must not be interpreted more strictly 
than the general tenor of the history warrants—cer- 
tainly not as implying that the commission of the 
outrageous abduction of Joseph by his brethren was 
necessitated by anything like a direct, compulsory 
influence upon their minds. The strong phrase- 
ology in which the declaration was made is to 
be ascribed to the peculiar circumstances of the 
speaker; and the meaning which underlies the 
expression is evidently this—That as nothing, 
whether great or small, important or trivial, can 
Epes without God’s will, His wisdom and pro- 
vidence had ordered a train of circumstances, so 
that bad and malignant individuals, subjected 
to their influence, were induced to commit the 
crime of selling Joseph. and he hath made me 
a father to Pharaoh [ay]—father of the king; 


his vizier. [‘So Haman is said to be ser 
Taree to Aviveiner Ge eect Esth, iii, $0] 


Joseph's brethren sent 
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away with presents. 


10 come down unto me, tarry not: and/thou shalt dwell in the land of )_B-©.170. 


Goshen, and thou shalt be near unto me, thou, and thy children, and thy 
children’s children, and thy flocks, and thy herds, and all that thou 
11 hast: and there will I nourish thee; for “yet there are five years of 


12 


13 jamin, that ¢¢ 7s *my mouth that speaketh unto you. And ye shall tell 
ye shall haste and ‘bring down my father hither. 


14 


15 jamin wept upon his neck. Moreover, he kissed all his brethren, and 
wept upon them: and after that his brethren talked with him. 


16 


17 brethren are come: and it 5 pleased Pharaoh well, and his servants. And 
18 beasts, and go, get you into the land of Canaan; and take your father, 
19 of the land of Egypt, and ye shall eat ‘the fat of the land. Now thou 


for your little ones, an 


20 come. Also ®regard not your stuff; for the good of all the land of Egypt 


as yours. 
21 


22 for the way. 


23 raiment. 


24 bread and meat for his fathe: by the way. So he sent his brethren 


J ch. 46, 34, 
ch. 47, 1. 
Ex, 8, 22, 


i Ex. 9, 26. 
famine; lest thou, and thy household, and all that thou hast, come to veh. a. 612. 
verty. And, behold, your eyes see, and the eyes of my brother Ben-| Mats 5% 
I Mark 7, 9, 
my father of all my glory in Egypt, and of all that ye have seen; and Coe ee 
ch, 42, 23, 
And he fell upon his brother Benjamin’s neck, and wept; and Ben- en * 
Acts 7. 14, 
5 mas good 
And the fame thereof was heard in Pharaoh’s house, saying, Joseph’s Hie of 
Pharaoh, 
Pharaoh said unto Joseph, Say unto thy brethren, This do ye; lade your| or i*%, 
ch, 34, 18. 
and your households, and come unto me: and I will give you the good a eerbdgh 
eut, 1, 23, 
art commanded, this do ie take you wagons out of the land of Egypt sari. 
for your wives, and bring your father, and eins “he 
Esth. 5. u. 
Acts6, 5. 
And the children of Israel did so: and Joseph gave them wagons, |/ c-. 
according to the 7commandment of Pharaoh, and gave them provision secs 
way. To all of them he gave each man changes of raiment: but | ¢ let not 
to Benjamin he gave three hundred pieces of silver, and five changes of | Youreve 
} And to his father he sent after this manner; ten asses ®laden| Deut’ a 
with the good things of Egypt, and ten she-asses laden with corn and} Deut.19,13, 
21, 
away, and they departed: and he said unto them, See that ye fall not| mara 
7 mouth, 
a 


out by the way. 
25 


And they went up out of Egypt, and came into the land of Canaan 


Compare also Turkish Atabek, 7. ¢., father-prince, 
and Lala, father, spoken of the vizier (Gesenius). 
But the expression, as illustrated by the tenor 
of the history and by the usage of the inspired 
writers (Job xxix. 16; Ps, lxviii. 6; Isa. xxii. 21), 
signifies not only vizier, but provider, benefac- 


tor. / 

14,15. And he fellupon , . . Benjamin’s neck. 
The sudden transition from a condemned criminal 
to a fondled brother might have occasioned faint- 
ing, or even death, had not his tumultuous feelings 
been relieved by a torrent of tears. But Joseph's 
attentions were not confined to Benjamin. He 
affectionately embraced every one of his brothers 
in succession; and by those actions his pore e- 
ness was demonstrated more fully than it could be 

words. 

17-20. Pharaoh said unto Joseph, Say unto thy 
brethren. As Joseph might have been prevented 
by delicacy, the king himself invited the patri- 
arch and all his family to migrate into Egypt, and 
made most liberal arrangements for their removal 
and their subsequent settlement. It displays the 
character of this Pharaoh to advantage, that he 
was so kind to the relatives of Joseph; but, indeed, 
the greatest liberality he could show could. never 
recompense the services of so great a benefactor 
to his kingdom. 19. your little ones [Fy]—used 
collectively for boys and girls, and sometimes to 
describe a whole family (see on ch. xvii. 12), 

21, Joseph gave them wagons—which must 
have been novelties = Palestine; for wheeled 


carriages were, and are almost unknown there, 
22, changes of raiment. It was and is customary 
with great men to bestow on their friends dresses 
of distinction; and in places where they are of the 
same description and quality, the value of these 

resents consists in their number (Job xxvii. 16; 

sa, ili. 6; Jas. v. 2). The great number given to 
Benjamin bespoke the warmth of his brother's 
attachment to him; and. Joseph felt, from the 
amiable temper they now all displayed, he might 
with perfect safety indulge this fond partiality 
for a mother’s son. 28, to his father he sent—a 
supply of everything that could contribute to his 
support and comfort—the large and liberal scale 
on which that supply was given being intended, 
like the five messes of Benjamin, as a token of his 
tilial love. 24. 80 he sent his brethren away. 
In dismissing them on their homeward gonrney 
he Bye them this parting admonition, “See that 

e fall not out by the way ”—a caution that would 

e greatly needed ; for not only aunts the journey 
would they be occupied in recalling the ports they 
had respectively acted in the events that led to 
Joseph’s being sold into Egypt, but their wicked- 
ness would soon have to come to the knowledge 
of their venerable father. fall not out [nayn77y). 


Geseniua renders this verb, ‘be ye not timid by 
the way.’ ‘The Septuagint {Mij-dpyiLeoSe], ‘be ye 
not angry. 

25. they went up out of Egypt. The Hebrews 
considered what lay to the north as higher, and 
what lay southward as lower, Accordingly, those 


Jacob and his family 


see him before I die. 


46 AND Israel took his journey with all that he had, and came to “Beer- 
2 sheba, and offered sacrifices unto the God of his father Isaac. And God 
spake unto Israel ‘in the visions of the night, and said, Jacob, Jacob. 
3 And he said, Here am I. And he said, 1 am God, “the God of thy 
father: fear not to go down into Egypt; for I will there ‘make of thee 
4 a great nation. ‘1 will go dewn with thee into Egypt; and I will also 
surely “bring thee up again: and “Joseph shall put his hand upon thine 
Beer-sheba: and the sons of Israel 
carried Jacob their father, and their little ones, and their wives, in the 
6 wagons which Pharaoh had sent to carry him. And they took their 
cattle, and their goods, which they had gotten in the lan 
7 and came into Egypt, /Jacob, and all his seed with him: his sons, and 
fran, his daughters, and his sons’ daughters, and all 

his seed, brought he with him into Egypt. 
8 And ‘these are the names of the children of Israel which came into 


5 eyes. And ‘Jacob rose up from 


his sons’ sons with 
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26 unto Jacob their father, and told him, saying, Joseph is yet alive, and 
he és governor over all the land of Egypt. And ®Jacob’s heart fainted, 
27 for he believed them not. And they told him all the words of Joseph, 
which he had said unto them: and when he saw the wagons which 
Joseph had sent to carry him, the spirit of Jacob their father revived: 
28 and Israel said, J¢ ts enough; Joseph my son és yet alive: I will go and 


go down into Egypt. 


ch. 60. 13, 


# ch. 16. 13. 
Acts 7. 15, 

J Deut. 26. 5, 
Josh. 24, 4. 

& Ex.1.1. 
Ex. 6. 14, 


of Canaan, 


who travelled from Egypt to Palestine {which was 
north) went up (cf. ch. xii. 10; xxvi. 2; xvi. 3). 
CHAP. XLVI. 1-4—SacriFicEe aT BEER-SHEBA. 
1, Israel took his journey with all that he had— 
that is, his household; for, in compliance with 
Pharaoh’s recommendation, he left his heavy fur- 
niture behind. In contemplating a step 80 im- 
portant as that of leaving Canaan, which at his 
time of life he might never revisit, so pious a 
patriarch would ask the guidance and counsel of 
God. _ With all his anxiety to see Joseph, he 
would rather have died in Canaan, without that 
highest of earthly gratifications, than leave it 
without the consciousness of carrying the Divine 
blessing along with him. came to Beer-sheba, 
hat place, which was in his direct route to 
Egypt, had been a favourite encampment of Abra- 
ham (ch. xxi. 33) and Isaac (ch. xxvi. 25), and was 
memorable for their experience of the Divine good- 
ness; and Jacob seems to have deferred his public 
devotions till he had reacbed a spot so consecrated 
by covenant to his own God and the God of his 
fathers. 2. God spake unto Israel. Here is a 
virtual renewal of the comenant, and an assurance 
of its blessings. Moreover, here is an answer on 
the chief subject of Jacob’s prayer, and a removal 
of any doubt as to the course he was meditating. 
At first the prospect of paying a personal visit to 
Joseph had been viewed with unmingled joy. 
But, ou calmer consideration, many difficulties 
plese to lie in the way. He might remember 
the abe ag to Abraham, that his Bay. was 
to be afflicted in Egypt, and also that his fa 
had been expressly told not to go; he might fear 
the contamination of idolatry to his family, and 
their forgetfulness of the land of promise. These 
doubts were removed by the answer of _the oracle, 
and an assurance given him of great and increasing 
prosperity. 3. Iwill . . . make of thee a great 
nation. How truly this promise was fulfilled, 
appears in the fact, that the seventy souls who 
went down into Egypt increased, in the space of 
215 years, to an immense multitude (see on Exod. 
xii. 37). 4 Iwill... surely bring thee up again. 
«As Jacob could not expect to live till the former 
promise was realized, te have seen that the 


ther | Be 


latter was to be accomplished only to his posterity. 
To. himself it was literally verified in the removal 
of his remains to Canaan; but, in the large and 
liberal sense of the words, it was made good only 
on the establishment of Israel in the land of pro- 
mise. Josepr, shall put his hand upon thine eyes 
—shall perform the last office of filial piety, which 
was usually reserved to the eldest or the dearest 
member of the family; and this imphed that. he 
should henceforth enjoy, without interruption, the 
society of that favourite son. 

5-27._ImMIGRATION TO Eaypr. 6. Jacob rose 
up from Beer-sheba—to cross the border, and 
settle in Egypt. However refreshed and invigor- 
ated in spirit by the religious services at Beer- 
sheba, he was now borne down by the infirmities 
of advanced age; and therefore his sons under- 
took all the trouble and toil of the arrangements, 
while the enfeebled old patriarch, with the wives 
and children (see on ch. xly. 19), was conveyed, by 
slow and leisurely stages, in the Egyptian vehicles 
sent for their accommodation. ‘wagons which 
Pharaoh had sent to carry him. An obvious 
enquiry is, by what way did they come? ‘We 
read nowhere (says Dr. Robinson, ‘Biblical Re- 
searches,’ i., p. 317) of wheeled carriages in con- 
nection with the country south of Jerusalem, 


except where Shas is said to have sent wagons 
to bring down his father Jacob into Egypt. These 
came to Hebron; and Jacoh travelled thence to 


Beer-sheba (v. 1: cf. ch. xlv. 19, 21, 27). We had 
this circumstance in mind on our journey from 
er-sheba to Hebron; and long before reaching 
Dhohbertyeh, we were convinced that wagons for 
the atriarch: could not have passed by that route. 
Still, ey — @ more circuitous course up the 
great Wady el Khiilil, more to the right, they 
might probably reach Hebron through the valleys 
without great difficulty.’ 6. goods, which they 
had gotten— not furniture, but substance; precious 
things. 7. daughters—one daughter only is men- 
tioned in the irae but the daughters-in-law are 
most probably included in the general account of 
the emigrants this verse contains, 
. 8-27.—8, these are the names of the children 
of Israel which came into Egypt. The natural 


Names of Jacob’s children 


9 Egypt, Jacob and his sons: ‘Reuben, Jacob’s first-born. 


11 *Zohar, and Shaul the son of a Canaanitish woman. 


12 Levi; *Gershon, Kohath, and 
the land of Canaan. 


14, And the sons of 


15 the sons of Leah, which she bare unto Jacob in 


16 and three. And the sons of Gad; 
17 ®Ezbon, Eri, and 7 Arodi,and Areli. 


18 of Beriah; Heber, and Malchiel. 
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tho went down to Egypt. 


B. C. 1796. 
10 of Reuben; Hanoch, and Phallu, and Hezron, and Cahn okay the + Num. 26. 6. 
sons of Simeon; Jemuel, and Jamin, and Ohad, and ?Jachin, and| Dew 36 
And the sons of | mtx aus 
Merari, And the sons of Judah; Er, and|*o. 
Onan, and Shelah, and Pharez, and Zarah: but "Er and Onan died in | , Nem 
And °the sons of Pharez were Hezron and Hamul. ae arab 
13 And the sons of Issachar; ‘Iola, and Phuvah, and Job, and Shimron. | Or, Ger- 
Zebulun; Sered, and Elon, ei Jahleel. These be | ,%™ ” 
3 ‘adan-aram, is | © ch. 38, 2, 
daughter Dinah: all the souls of his sons and his dees pat + On Poah, 
?Ziphion, and Haggi, Shuni, and} $4, 
. ; And'‘the sons of Asher; Jimnah, | » Num 2515 
and Ishuah, and Isui, and Beriah, and Serah their sister: and the sons| Zephon. 
“These are the sons of Zilpah, whom | 7 or 77h 
21Ch. 7..0, 


Laban gave to Leah his daughter; and these she bare unto Jacob, ecen 


19 sixteen souls. The sons of Rachel, Jacob’s wife; Joseph, and Benjamin. | "ch. +0. 10. 


impression conveyed by these words is, that the 
genealogy which follows contains a list of all the 
members of Jacob’s family, of whatever age, 
whether arrived at manhood or carried in their 
mother’s arms, who, having been born in Canaan. 
actually removed along with him to Egypt; ard 
the carefulness with which, at the close of the 
catalogue, the amount of persons comprised in it is 
summed up, tends to confirm the idea that the 
apparent is the real and just view of the genealogy. 
A closer examination, however, will show sufficient 
grounds for concluding that the genealogy was con- 
structed on a very different principle—not that of 
naming only those members of Jacob’s family who 
were natives of Canaan, but of enumerating those 
who at the time of the immigration into Egypt, 
and duriny the patriarch’s life-time, were the re- 
cognized heads of families in Iprael, though some 
of them, born after the departure from Canaap, 
could be said to have “‘ come into Egypt” only in 
the persons of their fathers. 9. the sons of 
Reuben. Previous to the second journey to buy 
corn (ch. xlii. 37), Reuben seems to have had only 
two sons; and as but a short time elapsed after 
their return, when the whole tribe migrated into 
Egypt, the third, at all events the fourth son, must 
have been born in that country. 10, the sons of 
Simeon; Jemuel—or ah from - error in 
transcription, Nemuel (Num. xxvi: 12). Ohed. 
His name re-appears in the fragmentary list (Exod. 
vi. 15), but does not occur amongst the heads of 
families (Num. xxvi. 12), his posterity, in the 
extraordinary diminution of the Simeonites, hay- 
ing apparently become extinct either in the wil- 
derness or on the plains of Moab, (Num. xxv.) 
Jachin—or Jarib (1 Chr. iv. 24), Zohar—or Zerah 
(Num. xxvi. 13). 12. the sons of Judah, The 
tive sons here enumerated were Lapebeper yd men- 
tioned (ch. xxxviii.); but to these are added the 
names of ‘‘Hezron and Hamul,” grandsons of 
Judah. Upon this little clause a grand objection 
has been raised by Dr. Colenso to the historical 
credibility of this hotk, the writer of which, it is 
alleged, affirms that they were born in Canaan; 
and this is, by an elaborate calculation, demon- 
strated to have been an impossibility. Now, 
without entering into any conjectures as to the 
probable age of Judah when he married, for which 
the sacred history does not furnish any certain 
data, it is readily admitted that, | 
period of Jacoh’s sojourn in Canaan, between his 
return from Mesopotamia and his emigration to 
Egypt, was ouly about pv years, this interval 


as the whole 


probable that they had been 


was too brief for Judah’s arriving at a marriage- 
able age,—for his marrying Bathshua, who bore 
him three sons, all of whom successively reached 
maturity, then for the birth of a fourth son, who 
in his turn became the father of two sons. If the 
history contained anything to countenance this 
mass of impossibilities within the compass of a 
single year, as alleged, it would indeed be un- 
worthy of credit. It is evident, however, that 
Pharez must have been still an immature youth 
at the time of the emigration from Canaan (see 
on ch. xxxviii.), and that his sons, Hezron and 
Hamul, instead of coming into Egypt, were born 
only after the settlement in that country. The 
fact is, that the clause under review forms 
not a part of the continuous narrative, but is a 
parenthetical senteuce, separated in our English 
translation by a full period, and iuserted to give 
the information, that as two of Judah’s sons, Er 
and Onan, had died without issue, their place was 
supplied by Hezron and Hamul, whom Providenee 
raised up and substituted in their stead, to be heads 
of Israelitish families, ‘This view of the isolated 
and independent position of the clause is corrobo- 
rated by its grammatical structure. [The Hebrew 
text has’ v7; the Septuagint version has xa 
éyévovro, and ‘were:’ this little word, which Colenso 
entirely overlooked, serving to mark the sentence 
as complete in itself, and to distinguish it from all 
the other verses in this chapter, where, in enumer- 
ating the other descendants of Jacob, a different 
phraseology is used--as, for instance (v. 13), the 
sons of Issachar, Tola, &c., not were Tola, &c.} 
13. the sons of Issachar—Phuvah or Pua, 
Job or Jashub (Num. xxvi. 23), 15. Dinah. Slie 
and Serah (v. 17) are the only two females men- 
tioned in‘ this catalogue, J udging from the plan 
followed in other genealogical fists, respecting the 
introduction of female names, the insertion of the 
two in this genealogy might have been dictated by 
reasons which, although well understood at tlic 
time, we may find it difficult to discover. Luther 
suggests that the reason of Dinah being men- 
tioned mizht be, that she had become house- 
keeper on the death of Jacob’s wives. 16. 
the sons of Gad—Ziphion, or Zephon, Ezbon, er 
Ozni (Num. xxvi. 15, 16), 17. the seus of Asher 
—Ishuah, Isui. It accords with Oriental taste to 
have such rhyming names in families (cf ch. xxii. 
21). the sons of Berlah—Heber and Malchiel; 


not ‘were’ Heber and Malchiel; and hence, it is 
yo in Canaan. 


Names of Jacob’s children 


23, were fourteen. 


26 


threescore and ten. 
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20 *And unto Joseph in the land of Egypt were born Manasseh and Ephraim, 
which Asenath the daughter of Poti-pherah ®priest of On bare unto him. 
21 ‘And the sons of Benjamin were Belah, and Becher, and Ashbel, Gera, 
and Naaman, “Ehi, and Rosh, *Muppim, and "Hoppin, and Ard. 
22 These are the sons of Rachel, which were born to Jacob: 
”And the sons of Dan; #° Hushim. 
24, Naphtali; Jahzeel, and Guni, and Jezer, and Shillem. ’These are the 
25 sons of Bilhah, ‘which Laban gave unto Rachel his daughter; and she 
bare these unto Jacob: all the souls were seven. 
“All the souls that came with Jacob into E 
his “Joins, besides Jacob’s sons’ wives, all the souls 
27 six. And the sons of Joseph, which were born him in Egypt, were two 
souls: all the souls of the house of Jacob, which came into Egypt, were 


who went down to Egypt. 


B. C. 1706, 


* ch.-41. £0, 

8 Or, prince. 

t 1 Chr. 7. 6 

* Num.26.38, 
Ahbiram. 

* Num.26.39, 
Shupham. 
1 Chr. 7.12% 
Shuppim. 

® Hupham, 

“1 Chr. 7.12 

10 Shuham, 

*® 1 Chr. 7.13. 

¥ ch. 30. 6,7. 

* ch, 29. 29, 

S ¥251.:6. 

1 thigh. 

> Deut. 10.22. 


all the souls 
*And the sons of 


t, which came out of 
were threescore and 


These grandsons of Asher are enumerated here, 
because they ere as heads of families (Num. 
xxvi. 45). 20, Manasseh and Ephraim—(see on ch. 
xli. 50,51.) Ephraim and Manasseh, though born in 
Egypt, are classed in this catalogue as being heads 
of families (Num. xxvi. 28). e Septuagint in- 
serts here, from 1 Chr. vii. 14-22, the tive sons of 
Manasseh and Ephraim. 21. the sons of Benjamin, 
Ten are enumerated in this verse; and Dr. Colenso 
suggests that this large emmy may have been pro- 
duced by different wives. But without dwelling 
on the primd facie mprobalility of Benjamin, the 
eet son of Jacob, having a more numerous 
ousehold than any of his brethren, all the state- 
ments made respecting him—such as that he was 
“a little one” co xliv. 20), that he was born 
after Joseph’s abduction, for Jacob related the 
incidents to Joseph as_ new intelligence (ch. xlviii. 
7), and that he wags _stilla young man over whom 
his father exercised a parental control ie xii. 
38; xliii. 3-13)—militate against the likelihood of 
his having become, before the emigration to Egypt, 
the father of somany sons. He was at the farthest 
about twenty-two years of age, and probably under 
it. eoeruina a careful inspection will lead to 
the discovery that in this list of his sons are in- 
cluded grandsons and a great-grandson too. The 
first three were Benjamin’s own sons: Belah or 
Bela, Becher, and Ashbel or Jediael (Num. xxvi. 
38; 1 Chr. vii. 6; viii. 1). Gera, Naaman, and 
Ard or Addar, were sons of Bela. Ehi or Ahiram 
Num. xxvi. 38), or Aharah (1 Chr. viii. 1). Rosh 
eing not found in other copies of this genealogy, a 
very probable conjecture has been made, that the 
letter 1 at the beginning has been mistaken for 
4; and so the first three letters would make Gera, a 
name which is repeated in 1 Chr, viii. 5; and then 
¥, the last letter of Rosh, being prefixed to the 
followiug, will make Shemuppim or Shupham 
Num. xxvi. 39), or Shuppim (1 Chr. vii. 12), or 

hephuphan (1.Chr. viii. 5). ow little ground 
does there now appear for the allegation that 
Benjamin had a family of ten sons born to him in 
Canaan ! ne Septuagint mentions only nine 
children of Benjamin in various degrees of de- 
scent—viz., three sons, five grandsons, and one 
great-grandson: vlol dé Bevayiv’ Badd kat Boxdp 
aal AoBijr, éyévovto de bot Badd Inpd cot Noeudv 
was "Ayyls cat ‘Pads nat Maudéu’ Trpd de éyéevunce 
tov ’Apad, and Gera begat Arad (Ard).] 23, the 
sons of Dan—Hushim or Shusham (Num. xxvi. 


26. All the souls that came with Jacob into 
Egypt. The in fhe to t, being a new 
Layali Shek in the history of. Israel, became an 
epoch from which time was calculated ; and in this 


latitude of meaning, we eee ‘““All the souls that 


came with Jacob,” are to be taken just as the 
accompanying phrase, “‘which came out of. his 
loins,” is also to be taken widely ; for it includes 
in this genealogy not only his sons, but some of his 
grandsons, as the word “sons” frequently signifies 
in Scripture. Another example of such a loose 
general statement occurs in this same genealogy 
as here, It is said (v. 15), ‘‘ These be the sous of 
Leah, which she bare unto Jacob in Padan-aram ;” 
—that being the native country of most of Jacob's 
family, though several of the names comprehended 
in the previous list are those of his grandsons born 
in Canaan. On the whole, as the numerous retinue 
of servants and retainers who belonged to the 
tribe, which, with their immense flocks and herds, 
required a large tract of country in Egypt to be 
Sppemunare to their sole use, are excluded from 
this catalogue; and as not even the wives of the 
sons, who were probably of the families of Esau, 
Ishmael, Keturah, were taken into the enumera- 
tion, ‘‘ All the souls” must be considered as limited 
to “the house of Jacob” (v. 27)—for they were the 
arto of the nation, and they only were 
considered worthy of distinct record, as the an- 
cestry of Israel—the pure original stock from 
which, when ironepinniat into Egypt, it grew into 
anation, 27. all the souls... were threescore 
and ten. It appears, aes this with the 
preceding verse, that all the persons enumerated 
were seventy, including in that number Jacob 
himself, Joseph, and his two sons. The following 
is a tabular view of the genealogy :— 


Jacob,» 5 . . . x . 1 
Dinah (his daughter), . > . . 1 
Sons, . : e 5 5 . ; il 
Asher’s two grandsons, . ° . 2 
Serah (Asher’s daughter), . . 1 
Joseph, . ‘< . . . i 
Hezronand Hamul, . * A 2 
Jacob's grandsons, . e e bt 

70 
Manasseh and Ephraim's five sons, 1 Chr. vil. 14-22, 5 
According to the Septuagint, quoted Acts vii. 14, 75 


In considering this genealogical list, in which 
the children of Jacob are reckoned by their several 
mothers, it appears distinguished by a few striking 
features,—First, the great pcre erance of sons. 
‘It was a mark of. the Divine wisdom, which 
always directed the births in the chosen family. 
that there should have been so large an excess of 
males in Jacob’s family. It was of the greatest 
importance to guard against any intermarriages 
with the Canaanites, lest the stream of heathen 
corruption should break through the barriers by 
which this family was kept apart. Since, howe 


Soseph presenteth his 
28 


30 neck a good while. 


32 the land of Canaan, are come unto me; and the men 
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And he sent ‘Judah before him unto Joseph, “to direct his face unto | B.C. 1708. 
29 Goshen; and they came into the land of Goshen. And Joseph made 


Sather to Pharaoh. 


; t ° ch. 43. 8, 
ready his chariot, and went up to meet Israel his father, to Goshen, and | °- 4 16 
presented himself unto him; and he fell on his neck, and wept on his| ova 

And Israel said unto Joseph, * Now let me die, since | ¢ eb. a1. 21. 

31 I have seen thy face, because thou art yet alive. And Joseph said unto |° o ‘2. 
his brethren, and unto his father’s house, I will go up, and show Pharaoh, Arica 4 
and say unto him, My brethren, and my father’s house, which were in| menof 

a are shepherds, for} ‘*#. 
“their trade hath been to feed cattle; and they have brought their flocks, | 134, ae 
83 and their herds, and all that they have. And it shall come to pass, 1 KL 18. 5, 


when Pharaoh shall call you, and shall say, ‘What és your occupation? |, ° 
34 That ye shall say, Thy servants’ trade hath been about cattle “from our 
youth even until now, both we and also our fathers: that ye may dwell 
in the land of Goshen: for every shepherd zs *an abomination unto the 


Egyptians. 


f ch. 47, 2,3, 
Jon. 1. 8 

9 ch, 30, 35. 
ch, 31, 5, 
ch. 37, 12, 

A EX, &,-26, 


a Eg em ed 


ever, the immediate posterity of Jacob consisted 
chiefly of sons, it would be easier to overcome the 
difficulties, and there would also be less danger 
connected with the marriage of one of Jacob's 
sons or grandsons to a heathen wife, than with the 
marriage of a daughter toa heathen husband. The 
subordinate position of the wife would render the 
former of comparatively slight importance; but 
in the latter case the daughter would actually 
separate herself from the chosen family and from 
the covenant of Jehovah.’ Second, As a general 
rule, Jacob’s sons and grandsons married amongst 
their paternal kindred. The case of Simeon ee 10) 
is noticed as exceptional, as was also that of Judah 
(ch. xxxviii. 2), the prevailing Seay being to 
select wives from the families of Ishmael, Keturah, 
or Edom, Third, As the twelve son3 of Jacob 
founded the twelve tribes, so their sons, ie, 

acob’s grandsons, were the founders of the families 
into which the tribes were subdivided, unless these 
grandsons died without leaving children, or did 
not leave a sufficient number of male descendants 
to form independent families, or the natural rule 
for the formation of tribes and families was set 
aside by other events or causes. ‘On this hypo- 
thesis we explain the peculiarities of this genealogy 
and the differences that appear between it and 
Num. xxvi.’ (Delitzsch). 

28-34.—ARRIVAL IN Ecypr. 28. sent Judah 
before him unto Joseph. This precautionary 
measure was obviously proper for apprising the 
king of the entrance of so large a company within 
his territories ; moreover, it was necessary in order 
to receive instruction from Joseph as to the locale 
of their future settlement, and then to act as guide 
to it (see on ch. xlvii. 6-11). 29, 30. And Joseph 
made ready his chariot. The difference between 
chariot and wagon was not only iu the lighter and 
more elegant construction of the former, but in 
the one being drawn by horses, if it be true that 
the shepherd kings introduced these (Rawlinson’s 
‘Herodotus,’ b. ii., ch. eviii., note), and the other by 
oxen. Being’a public man in Egypt, Joseph was 
required to appear everywhere in an eqwpage 
suitable to his dignity; and therefore it was not 
owing either to pride or ostentatious parade that 
he drove his carriage, while his father’s family 
were accommodated only in rude and humble 
wagons, went up—i.e.,, north to Goshen. 
presented himself—lit., showed himself, appeared. 
This form of the verb is frequéntly used to denote 
the appearance of Jehovah, or an angel, to men 
Gen. xii. 7; xvii. 1; xviii. 1), and here applied to 
escribe the splendour es oseph, and wept on 


his neck a good while—lit., continuously, uninter- 
ruptedly. The Septuagint has, ‘wept with a 
copious weeping.’ The interview was most 
affecting one—the Sram: Hic ieee of the delighted 
father was now at its height; and life having no 
higher charms, he could, in the very spirit of the 
aged Simeon, have departed in peace. 31-34 And 
Joseph said . . , I will go up, and show Pharaoh. 
It was a tribute of respect due to the king to 
apprise him of theirarrival. And the instructions 
which he gave them were worthy of his character 
alike as an affectionate brother and a religious 
man. his father’s house. This phrase, used 
in distinction from ‘‘his brethren,” must be 
considered as. denoting the whole Israelitish clan. 
34. in the land of Goshen—[Septuagint, ev yn 
Tecéu ApaBias,] This expression of the Greek 
translators seems to denote generally that part of 
the Delta which bordered on the eastern desert, 
and on only one part of which, at first, the 
Hebrews entered into peter (Drew, ‘Scripture 
Lands’). for every shepherd is an abomination 
unto the Egyptians. This reason is assigned by 
Joseph for desiring to obtain a settlement for his 
father’s house in a separate locality, in order that 
they might be kept away from much intercourse 
with the Egyptians, whose manners and pursuits, 
above all, whose religion was very different from 
theirs. The hatred and contempt cherished by 
the old Egyptians for all classes of herdsmen was 
manifested by their ranking these in the lowest 
class of society, refusing to intermarry with them, 
forbidding them to enter the temples, and depict- 
ing them on the monuments as lean, sordid, 
wretched-looking creatures (Rawlinson’s ‘ Herod., 

b. ii, ch. xlvii., 128, 164). If, as some Egyptologers 
hold, from the thoroughly Egy tian character of 
the court in Joseph’s time, that the shepherd kings 
had been expelled shortly before his arrival in that 
country, the vivid remembrance of their invasion 
would intensify the native feeling against shepherds, 
But those who consider Joseph’s royal patron to 
have been Apepi or Aphophis, of the dynasty of 
Hyk-shés, or shepherd kings (see on ch. xli.), inter- 
pret Joseph’s language in a very different way from 
ourtravslators. [Some, taking Napin to bearadouble 
meaning, a8 dvd0cua in Greek, and sacer in Latin, 
render ib, ‘every shepherd is sacred unto the 
Egyptians’ (cf. Exod. vii. 20); and Lanile (‘Science 
and Revelation’), considering that n3y'n frequently 
signifies ‘idols,’ and that in unpointed Hebrew 


‘the words }k¥ np, translated “ shepherd,” mean 


‘ consecrated goats,’ renders the clause ‘every 


Pharaoh blessed 


2 Goshen. 


Goshen. 


5 And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, saying, Thy father and thy brethren 
6 are come unto thee: ‘the land of Egypt 2s before thee: in the best of 
the land make thy father and brethren to dwell; 4in the land of Goshen 
let them dwell: and if thou knowest any men of activity among them, 


then make them “rulers over me cattle. 
7 And Joseph brought in Jaco 


11 And Joseph 


session in the 
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47 THEN Joseph “came and told Pharaoh, and said, My father and my 
brethren, and their flocks, and their herds, and all that they have, are 
come out of the land of Canaan; and, behold, they are in the land of 

And he took some of his brethren, even five men, and ‘pre- 

3 sented them unto Pharaoh. And Pharaoh said unto his brethren, ¢ 

is your occupation? And they said unto Pharaoh, “Thy servants are 

4 shepherds, both we, and also our fathers. They said, moreover, unto 

Pharaoh, /For to sojourn in the land are we come; for thy servants have 
no pasture for their flocks; “for the famine és sore in the land of Canaan: 
now therefore, we pray thee, let thy servants *dwell in the land of 


his father, and set him before Pharaoh: 

8 and Jacob blessed Pharaoh. And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, }How old 

9 art thou? And Jacob said unto Pharach, 'The days of the years of my 
pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty é 
days of the years of my life been, and “have not attained unto the days 
of the years of the life of my fathers in the days of their pilgrimage. 

10 And Jacob ° blessed Pharaoh, and went out from before Pharaoh. 

laced his father and his brethren, and 

nd of Egypt, in the best of the land, in the lan 


by Jacob. 
2 


CHAP. 47. 
% ch. 46, 31. 
> ch. 45 10. 


hat 


Pro. 22. 2). 
1 How many 
are the 
days of the 
years of 
thy life? 
@ Pa, 39. 12, 
Heb. 11. 9, 
13. 
*Job 1! 1. 
Eccl, 2. 23, 
— © ch. 955 75 


ve them a ge ohicat 
of © ver. 7. 


years: “few and evil have the 


consecrated goat is an object of idolatry or worship 
with the Egy tians.’] 

CHAP. XLVIL. 1-31.—PresentTation aT Court. 
1. Joseph... told Pharaoh. .. My father and 
my brethren. Joseph furnishes a beautiful ex- 
ample of a man who could bear equally well the 
extremes of prosperity and adversity. igh as he 
was, he did not forget that he had a superior. 
Dearly as he loved his father, and anxiously as he 
desired to provide for the whole family, he would 
not go into the arrangements he had planned for 
their stay in Goshen, until he had obtained the 
sanction of his royal master. 2. took some of his 
brethren—probably the five eldest brothers, seni- 
ority being the least invidious principle of selec- 
tion, But Jewish traditions say that Zebulun, 
Dan, Maphtals Gad, and Asher were the brethren 

resented. 4, For to sojourn... are we come. 

he royal conversation took the course which 
Joseph had anticipated (ch. xlvi. 33), and they 
answered according to previous instructions — 
manifesting, however, in their determination to 
return to Canaan, a faith and piety which affords 
a hopeful symptom of their having become all, or 
most of them, religious men, 

7. Joseph brought in, &c. There is a pathetic 
and most affecting interest attending this inter- 
view with royalty; and when, with all the sim- 
plicity and .dignified solemnity of a man of God, 

acob signalized his entrance by imploring the 
Divine blessing on the royal head, it may easily 

imagined what a striking impression the scene 
would produce (cf. Heb. vil. 7). ‘This custom of 
an old man blessing a king or governor is observed 
stillin Toorkistan. I was frequently asked by Jews 
and Mohammedan princes to bless them, being 
considered as a Mullah, and having a venerable 
beard’ ( Wolf's ‘Missionary Labours’), 8, Pharaoh 
said unto Jacob, &c. The question was put from 
the deep and pod hong its interest which the ap- 
pearance of the old patriarch had created in the 
minds of Pharaoh and oh court. In the low-lying 


land of Egypt, and from the artificial habits of its 
society, the age of man was far shorter amongst 
the inhabitants of that country than it had yet 
become in the pure bracing climate and among the 
simple mountaineers of Canaan. The Hebrews, at 
least, still attained a protracted longevity. 9. the 
days, &c. Though 130 years old, he reckous by days 
(cf. Ps, xc. 12), which he calls @ as they a) ee 
in the retrospect, and evil, because his life had 
been one almost unbroken series of troubles. The 
answer is remarkable, considering the comparative 
darkness of the patriarchal age (cf. 2 Tim. i. 10). 
10. Jacob blessed Pharaoh. Although “ blessed” 
in its primary meaning denoted asking the Divine 
blessing, the original word became a form of salu- 
tation at meeting and parting. Such forms of 
parting salutation, from the nature of the case, 
readily take, in any language, the secondary sense, 
to leave, to depart from. 

11. Joseph placed . . . in the best of the 
land—best pasture land in lower Egypt. Goshen, 
‘the land of verdure,’ lay along the Pelusaic or 
eastern branch of the Nile, and was the part 
of Egypf nearest to Palestine. It included a 
part of the district (nome) of Heliopolis, or 
‘On,” and on the east stretched out a consider- 
able length into the desert. The ground included 
within these boundaries was a rich and fertile 
extent of natural meadow, and admirably adapted 
for the purposes of the Hebrew shepherds (cf. ch. 
xlix. 24; Ps. Ixxviii. 72; xxxiv. 10). ‘This tract 
is now comprehended in the modern province esh- 
Shirkiyeh, which extends from the neighbourhood 
of Abu Za’bel to the sea, and from the desert to 
the former Tanaitic branch of the Nile. That it lay 
upon the waters of the Nile is apparent from the cir- 
cumstance that the Israelites practised irrigation, 
and lived much on fish ; but from the enumeration 
of articles longed for (Num. xi. 5; xx.5; Deut. 
xi. 10), it probably extended further west, and 
more into the Delta than has usually been sup- 
posed. There are more flocks and herds here than 


Joseph's dealings 
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anywhere else in Egypt’ (Robinson, ‘Biblical Re- 
searches,’ vol. i., p. ot This Heliopolitan nome 
is called (v. 11) “‘the 
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? Rameses, as Pharaoh had commanded. And Joseph nourished his 


2 according to their families. 


became Pharaoh’s. 


tn the famine, 


B. ©. 1708, 
"father, and his brethren, and all his father’s household, with bread, |? in, 
12 87. 
And there was no bread in all the land; for the famine zas very sore rien 
*so that the land of Egypt, and all the land of Canaan, fainted i ye Deut. Pr 16, 
of the famine. ‘And Joseph gathered up all the money that was found a cc 
in the land of Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, for the corn which] tro. ry 
they bought: and Joseph brought the money into Pharaoh’s house. And] Matt. 18 
when money failed in the land of Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, | stark 7.1% 
all the Egyptians came unto Joseph, and said, Give us bread: for“why| 13. — 
should we die in thy presence? for the money faileth. And Joseph said,| + 7™&4 
Give your cattle; and I will give you for your cattle, if money fail. He ae 
And they brought their cattle unto Joseph: and Joseph gave them | litle child 
bread 7x exchange for horses, and for the flocks, and for the cattle of the poe 
herds, and for the asses; and he *fed them with bread for all their cattle | secording 
for that year. tothe little 
‘When that year was ended, they came unto him the second year, and eat 
said unto him, We will not hide ¢ from my lord, how that our money is | « ch. 41, in 
spent; my lord also hath our herds of cattle: there is not ought left in| 1KL1.6 
the sight of my lord, but our bodies and our lands: wherefore shall we| %¢" *** 
die before thine eyes, both we and our land? buy us and our land for] 1m2, 
bread, and we and our land will be servants unto Pharaoh; and give us| ». 
seed, that we may live, and not die, that the land be not desolate. And], oer 
Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh; for the Egyptians sold | « ver. 1». 
every man his field, because the famine prevailed over them: so the land| 2-57. 
And as for the people, he removed them to cities |e fica. 
from one end of the borders of Egypt even to the other end thereof. | * Ferat. % 
Only the land of the‘ priests bought he not: for the priests had a |‘ ° 
ortion assigned them of Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which uh, a it 
haraoh gave them; wherefore they sold not their lands. Then Joseph | 2 Sam. 6 
said unto the people, Behold, I have bought you this day and yourland| ™ 
20. the land became Pharaoh’s. ‘The people 


and of Rameses—the best | tor Herodotus ( 


parted with it preccuenty under that dynasty ; 
‘b. ii, ch. cix: ef. Diodorus Siculue, 


of the land.” The word Rameses means, in the Me .13; Strabo, xvii., with Wilkinson's ‘ Ancient 


old Egyptian language, ‘son of the sun.’ The 


sy 


t,’ i., 263) speaks of the land as being in the 


papyrus Anastasi I1f. recently discovered con- 
tains a brilliant description of the fields in this 
district as of marvellous fertility. ‘During the 
reign of the shepherd kings (says Drew, ‘ Scrip- 
ture Lands’) a frontier warfare was carried on 
against them by the allied forces of Thebes and 
Ethiopia, which resulted in their ultimate expul- 
sion, This circumstance will illustrate the will- 
ingness of the reigning monarch to receive Joseph’s 


countrymen as colonists; for so all his military 
force was available for the warfare he was obliged 
to carry forward on the south.’ 12, according to 
their families [797 °5>]—in proportion to, accord- 
ing to the number of the family. 

13-22, there was no bread, &c. This probabl 
refers to the second year of the famine (ch. xlv, 6h, 
when any little stores of individuals or families 
were exhausted, and when the people had become 
universally dependent on the government. At 
first they obtained supplies for payment. Ere 
long money failed. 16. And Joseph... Give 
your cattle. ‘This was the wisest course that 
could be adopted for the preservation both of 
the people and the cattle, which, being bought 
by Joseph, were supported at the royal expense, 
and very likely returned to the people at the end 
of the famine, to enable them to resume their 
agricultural labours.’ 


absolute possession of the monarch; and the 
account in the book of Genesis explains how this 
came to pass. On the supposition that the events 
described in it took place under the dynasty of 
the shepherd. kings, ‘‘the people” in this pensege 
will denote the Egyptians; and this will further 
explain the statement of Herodotus, that Sesostris, 
the great conqueror of the eighteenth dynasty, 
gave (or rather restored) to the people the ground 
which the usurpers had taken from them (Drew's 
‘Scripture Lands’), 21. as for the people, &c. 
The removal, obviously for the convenience of the 
country people who were doing nothing, was to 
the cities where the corn stores were situated. 
22. only the land of the priests, &c. These lands 
were inalienable, being endowments by which the 
temples were supported. The priests for them- 
selves received a daily allowance of provision from 
the state, and it would evidently have been the 
height of cruelty to withhold that allowance when 
their lands were incapable of being tilled (cf. 
Rawlinson’s * Herodotus,’ b ii., ch. xxxvii., note 4; 
also ch. clxviii., note 8). 23-28. Joseph said... 
Behold, &c. The land kei sold to the govern- 
ment (vv. 19, 20), seed would be distributed for the 
first crop after the famine, and the people occupy 
them as tenants-at-will, on the payment of # pre- 
duce rent, almost the same as obtains ia 
gypt in the present day. 


Joseph visiteth 


your food, and for them of your 


not Pharaoh’s. 
27 


28 And Jacob lived in the land of 
29 of Jacob was an hundred forty an 


me. 
bed’s head. 


48 AND it came to pass after these things, that one told Joseph, Behold, 
thy father zs sick: and he took with him his two sons, 


2 Ephraim. 


5 posseasione 
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24 for Pharaoh: lo, here is seed for you, and ye shall sow the land. And 
it shall come to pass in the increase, that ye shall give the fifth part unto 
Pharaoh; and four parts shall be your own, for seed of the field, and for 

loaathelda and for food for your little 

25 ones. And they said, Thou hast saved our lives: “let us find grace in 

26 the sight of my lord, and we will be Pharaoh’s servants. And Joseph 
made it a law over the land of Egypt unto this day, that Pharaoh should 
have the fifth part; *except the land of the °priests only, which became 


And Israel “dwelt in the land of Egypt, in the country of Goshen; 
and they had possessions therein, and “grew, and multiplied exceedingly. 
t seventeen years: so ® the whole age 

seven years. And the time “drew 
nigh that Israel must die: and he called his son Joseph, and said unto 
him, If now I have found grace in thy sight, ?put,1 pray thee, thy 
hand under my thigh, and ‘deal kindly and truly with me; “bury me 
30 not, I pray thee, in Egypt: but ‘I will lie with my fathers; and thou 
shalt carry me out of Egypt, and ‘bury me in their burying-place. 
31 And he said, I will do as thou hast said. And 
And he sware unto him. And *Israel bowed himself upon the 


And one told Jacob, and said, Behold, thy son Joseph cometh 
3 unto thee: and Israel strengthened himself, and sat upon the bed. And 
Jacob said unto Joseph, God Almighty appeared unto me at ° Luz in the 
4 land of Canaan, and blessed me, and said unto me, Behold, I will make 
thee fruitful, and multiply thee, and I will make of thee a multitude of 
people; and will give this land to thy seed after thee °for an everlasting 
And now thy ‘two sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, which were 
orn unto thee in the land of Egypt before I came unto thee into Egypt, 


his sick father, 
B. 0. 1706, 


ch. 33. 16, 
Ruth 2. 18% 
* ver. 22, 


6 the days of 
the years 
of his life. 

* Deut, 31.14 


he said, Swear unto 


Manasseh and 


29-31. the time drew nigh, &c. One only of his 
dying arrangements. is recorded; but that one re- 
veals his whole character. It was the disposal -of 
his remains, which were to be carried to Canaan, 
not from a mere romantic attachment to his native 
soil, nor, like his modern’ descendants, from a 
superstitious feeling for the soil of the Holy Land, 
but from faith in the promises. His address to 
Joseph,—‘‘ If now I have found grace in thy sight,” 
4.e., a8 the vizier of Egypt—his exacting a solemn 
oath that his wishes would be fulfilled, and the 
peculiar form of that oath (see on ch. xxiv. 2), all 

inted significantly to the promise, and showed 

he intensity of his desire to enjoy its blessings 
(cf. Num. x, 29). $1, Israel bowed himself upon 
the bed’s heat, Oriental beds have neither posts 
nor canopy, being simply mats spread on the floor, 
or divans raised a little from it. The meaning is, 
that having probably been niteie upon it, he 
turned himself, and bowed in the attitude of 
devotional reverence, with his face towards the 
place where his head was usually laid. [According 
to the present Masoretio points, meno signifies 
the bed (chs, xviii. 2; xlix. 33). But the text of 
the Septuagint translators seems to have read 
rmgi27, the staff] As it is not said that at this time 
Jacob was sick, the latter eget gga may be 
the true one; and the apostle (Heb. xi. 21) quotes 


it, because the Greek version was then in common 
use, 


other, as we may suppose the patriarch sitting on 
his bed and leaning ae favourite 


But perhaps it may be conjoined with the | thy 


faith of the patriarch was a mental exercise, in no 
way affected by the outward posture. 


CHAP. XLVIII. 1-22.—Joszrn’s Visit TO HIS 
Sick FaTHER. 1, thy father is sick. Joseph was 
hastily sent for, and on this occasion he took with 
him his two sons. 2. israel strengthened him- 
self, and sat upon the bed. In the chamber where 
a good man lies, edifying and spiritual discourse 
may expected, §. God Almighty appeared 
unto me at Luz, The object of, Jacob in thus 
reverting to the memorable vision at Bethel—one 
of the great landmarks in his history—was to 
point out the splendid promises in reserve for his 

osterity—to engage Joseph’s interest and preserve 

is continued connection with the peru of G 

rather than with the Egyptians. 4 Behold, I 

make thee fruitful, This is a repetition of the 
covenant (chs. xxviii, 13-15; xxxv. 12), These 
words were spoken first by his father in his part- 
ing blessing (ch. xxviii. 3), and repeated, it seems, 
to Jacob in his dream at Luz, though the cirenm: 
stance is nvt related in the narrative of that extra 
ordinary dream. Whether they are to be viewed 
in a limited sense, as pointing to the many cen- 
turies during which the Jews were occupiers of 
the Holy Land, or whether the words bear a wider 
meaning, and intimate that the scattered tribes of 
Israel are to be reiustated in the land of promise, 


a8 their ‘‘everlasting possession,” are points that 


have not yet been satisfactorily determined. 8. 
two sons, Ephraim and Manasseh. It was 
the intention of the aged patriarch to adops 


stati, The Joseph's eldest sons as his own, thus giving bim 


Jacob blesseth GENESIS XLVIII. Ephraim and Manasseh, 
6 are mine: as Reuben and Simeon, they shall be mine. And thy issue, | _B-© 168, 
which thou _begettest after them, shall be thine, and shall be called after | 4 cb. 35. 19, 
7 the name of their brethren in their inheritance. And as for me, when I |’ 35 
came from Padan, ? Rachel died by me in the land of Canaan in the way, Faber 
when yet there was but a little way to come unto Ephrath: and I buried | 1 Sem. 1 
her there in the way of Ephrath; the same 7s Bath ahans: er 
8, And Israel beheld Joseph’s sons, and said, Who are these? And Jee ~— 
9 Joseph said unto his father, ‘They are my sons, whom God hath given | Ps. 127.8 
me in this place. And he said, Bring them, I pray thee, unto me, and| 7% 
10 “I will bless them. Now ’the eyes of Israel were 4dim for age, so that |, ore: 
he could not see. And he brought them near unto him; and “he kissed | ch. 22.3.4 
11 them, and embraced them. And Israel said unto Joseph, ‘I had not} %.?% 
thought to see thy face; and, lo, God hath showed me also thy seed. Pc tibe 
12 And Joseph brought them out from between his knees, and he bowed | 18.3.2 
13 himself with his face to the earth. And Joseph took them both, |*t”, 
Ephraim in his right hand toward Israel’s left hand, and Manasseh in his | a cn. 27. sr, 
left hand toward Israel’s right hand, and brought them near unto him, |, ¢h- 81.58 
14 And Israel stretched out his right hand, and laid ¢¢ upon Ephraim’s head, |} foe; a. 
who was the younger, and his left hand upon Manasseh’s head, guiding | * ch. 2, 15. 
his hands wittingly; for Manasseh as the first-born, Ex. 3. 2-4. 
15 And she blessed Joseph, and said, God, before whom my fathers| 773°, 
Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God which fed me all my life long unto| suas. 6. 21 
16 this day, the Angel ‘which redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads; and | , Ma $1. 
let ‘my name be named on them, and the name of my fathers Abraham Ane tae 
and Isaac; and let them *grow into a multitude in the midst of the earth. | # as fishes 
17 And when Joseph saw that his father “Jaid his right hand upon the head | 41™ 
of Ephraim, it *displeased him: and he held up his father’s hand, to | myer ig 
18 remove it from Ephraim’s head unto Manasseh’s head. And Joseph said | * was evil in 
unto his father, Not so, my Sather: for this zs the first-born; put thy], ee 
19 right hand upon his head. And his father refused, and said, I know it,| 9x" ™ 
my son, I know it: he also shall become a people, and he also shall be| ch. 25.93. 
great; but truly “his younger brother shall 7 greater than he, and his} um.%@. 
20 seed shall become a ‘multitude of nations. And he blessed them that | «tutes. 
day, saying, °In thee shall Israel bless, saying, God make thee as Ephraim, | ° git es 
iy 


and as Manasseh: and he set Ephraim before Manasseh. 


a double Pc, The reasons of this procedure 
are stated (1 Chr. v. 1, 2). are mine. Though 
their connections might have attached them to 
Egypt, and opened to them brilliant prospects 
in the land of their_nativity, they willingly 
accepted the adoption (Heb. xi. 25). 6. thy issue, 
which thou begettest [n7bin-7yx]— which thou 
hast begotten. shall be called after the name of 
their brethren. Here the rule is distinctly laid 
down for regulating all questions of their future 
genealogies, and a sufficient reason why certain 
names, and no more, were inserted in the catalogue 
contained in the preceding chapter. 

9, Bring them, . . unto me, &c. The apostle 
(Heb. xi. 21) selected the blessing of Joseph’s sons 
as the chief, because the most comprehensive, 
instance of the patriarch’s faith which his whole 
history furnishes. 13. Joseph took them both, 
The very act of pronouncing the blessing was 
remarkable, showing that Jacob’s bosom was avi- 
mated by the spirit of prophecy. 14. guiding his 
hands wittingly [ry-ny 23%]—lit., made his hands 
wise. Gesenius renders the words, ‘laying his 
hands circumspectly.’ Septuagint, ‘crossing his 
bands.’ 

16, the Angel which redeemed me from all 


evil. Jacob declares fe. 3) that this Angel wes 


God Almighty (cf. ch. xxxi. 11, 13; xxxii. 30; 
xxxv. l, 7, 11; Hos, xii. 3-5)—the God of his 
fathers and the God of his own personal expe- 
rience, The name is thrice repeated in w. 15, 16. 
‘The analogy of the three-fold blessing of Aaron 
(Num. vi. 24-26) would lead us to expect that the 
name of God should be three times mentioned. 
No created aero could in this manner be placed 
by the side of God, or be introduced as bein 

independent of, and co-ordinate with, Him. Suc’ 

an angel can only be meant as is connected with 
God As oneness of nature, and whose activity ie 
implied in that of God. The singular [773!] is 
here of very special significance. It indicates that 
the angel is joined to God by an inseparable on 
nese, and that his territory. is just as wide as 
that of Elohim’ (Hengstenberg’s ‘ Christology,’ i. 

p. 117). grow into a muititude, The origin 

term is very strong and expressive, * be prolitic as 
fishes,’ 19. but truly his younger brother shall 
be greater than he. Was not the prediction 
amply verified in the course of time, the tribe 
having grown so mighty in numbers and influence 
(Num. 1. 32-35; xxvi. 34, 37; Judg. iv. 5; v. 14; 
Viii. ; xii.) that it is sometimes at for the collees 
tive tribes of Israel, (2 Sam, ii, 9; Isa, vii, 2, &o.) 
89. In thee shall Israel bless [172'], The Hebrew 


verb signifies to bend she knee, to pray 5 and when 


Jacob's final blessing 
21 


ou, and bring you again unto the land of your fathers. Moreover | 
Be ave given igh ee i portion above thy brethren, which I took out of 
the hand "of the Amorite with my sword and with my bow. 
49 AND Jacob called unto his sons, and said, Gather yourselves together, 
that I may “tell you that which shall befall you °in the last days. 
2 Gather yourselves together, and liear, ye sons of Jacob; 


And ‘hearken unto Israel your father. 
3 Reuben, thou art my first-born, 


My might, ¢and the beginning of my strength, 
The excellency of dignity, and the excellency of power: 


it is used to express the act of man towards his 
fellows, it signifies that, he prayed for a teeing 
upop them; for a benediction in the name of Go 
is still a prayer. Thus, even were the words not 
so plain as they are, the meaning of the first 
clause, ‘‘In (by). thee shall Israel bless,” is ex- 
panded by the second, which is to the effect that 
the extraordinary measure of oe enjoyed 
by the two tribes, Ephraim and Mauasseh, would 
become a proverbial form of expressing the best 
wishes for others: ‘‘God make thee as Ephraim 
and as Manasseh.” Even apart from the meaning 
of the word, man cannot ‘make blessed’ through 
man; self-evidently he cannot bless through fore- 
fathers long since departed. Yet the very fact 
that the word is explained by the addition, ‘‘say- 
ing, God make thee,” &c., shows that it is no ordi- 
nary idiom, as indeed it occurs in that one place 
only of Scripture. From God to his créature 
man, to “bless” is to make ‘‘ blessed” (Pusey on 
* Daniel,’ p. 481, note). j 

21. Behold, I die. The patriarch could speak of 
death with composure; but he wished to prepare 
J so and the rest of the family for the shock. 
but God shall, &c. Jacob, in all probability, was 
not authorized to speak of their bondage—he 
dwelt only on the certainty of their restoration to 
Canaan, 22. Moreover I have given to thee one 
portion [b3¥]—a shoulder, a tract, or ridge of land 


There is a paronomasia on the word. This was 
near Shechem (ch. xxxiii. 18; John iv. 5; also Josh. 
xvi. 1; xx. 7). Jacob could not, as some say, speak 
of his sons’ raid upon Shechem as having led to an 
acquisition of the city; for he repudiated their 
cruel treachery (ch. xlix. 5, 6), and he had to quit 
that neighbourhood. It is more probable that the 
Amorites CCanaanites) having seized upon it dur- 
ing one of his frequent absences, the patriarch, 
with the united forces of his tribe, recovered. it 
from them by his sword and by his bow. It was 
now bestowed as a special gift upon Joseph; and 
Keil thinks that the burial of Joseph’s bones there 
{Josh. xxiv, 32) was in consequence of this pre- 
sentation (Acts vii. 16). 

CHAP, XLIX. 1-33.—PatrtaRcHaL BLEssING. 
1, Jacob called unto his sons. It is not to the 
sayings of the dying saint, so much as of the 
inspired prophet, that attention is called in this 
chapter. Jacob is prepared, like Isaac in similar 
circumstances (ch. xxvii.), to pronounce, before 
the collected group of his numerous family, that 
solemn benediction which, in the case of the first 
patriarchs, carried with it the force of a testa- 
mentary deed in conveying the Divine promises 
committed tothem. These communications, how- 
ever, though commonly called blessings (v. 28), 
contained, in the present instance, words ef severe 
censure upon some of his sons ; while in their pro- 
spective import they were made to indicate the 
future fortunes of his B pian They were 
founded on a long pty: e observation ®of the 
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And Israel said unto Joseph, Behold, I die; but ?God shall be with | _3 © 1% 


on his children, 


? ch. 60, 24, 

© Josh. 24.32, 
1 Chr. 6. 2, 
John 4, 6 

* ch. %4. 2. 
Josh. 17.14. 


CHAP. 49, 
* Deut. 83.1, 
Amos 3. 7. 
> Deut. 4, 30, 
Num.2i 14 

* Ps. 34.11 
@ Deut.2L.17. 


sitions, and habits of each of his 
sons ; for such a knowledge undoubtedly lay at 
the foundation of his judgments. But his words 
were more than the dictates‘of mere natural saga- 
city; and although he was now arrived at that 
extreme age 


‘When sage experience does attain 
To something like prophetic strain,’ 


the utterances of Jacob concerned the destiny not 
so much of his sons individually, as of the tri 
which should respectively descend from them, and 
they were so pregnant with a meaning which a re- 
mote future alone would fully evolve, that be must 
be considered as having spoken them under the 
immediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Indeed, 
so,graphic are the descriptions, and so minutely 
exact the assignment of the several inheritances 
in the land of Canaan, that Dr. Davidson (‘ Intro- 
duction,’ i., p. 198) has pronounced it to have been, 
while bearing the form of a prediction, a vaticinium 
post eventum. But this is a groundless assertion ; 
for there is distinct evidence that important in- 
tegral parts of this prophecy, as, for instance, the 
separation of Levito the priesthood (Exod. xxxii. 
29; Num. i. 49; Deut. x: 8, 9; xviii 1), and the 
Warde of J oseph’s two eldest sons to be heads 
of tribes, were accomplished before the settlement 
in Canaan; and that there was no intermediate 
period between that and the close of Jacob’s life, 
when the declaration could have been made, but 
the occasion specitied in the beginning of this 
chapter. The patriarch, when he uttered this 
highly figurative and obscure prophecy, seems to 
have had his mind wrvaene up toa high state of 
poetical fervour under the inspiring influence of 
the Spirit. His faith placed him as it were ona 
watchtower, from which, though in Egypt, he 
could discern, with telescopic clearness, the most 
yrominees events in the future history of his 

escendants. There was no pronouncing of the 
patriarchal blessing after Jacob; for the process 
of distinguishing the heir of the promise had 
been completed, and that ‘ancestor had appeared 
whose entire posterity was, without any separation 
from among them, to become the medium for pre- 
paring salvation’ (Kurtz, ‘History of Old Cove. 
nant, 1, p. 294). in the last days [O23 n~nN3 
in future times. The Septuagint has, ‘in ‘the 
last days.’] _ This identical phrase is used by the 
apostle to the Hebrews (ch. i. 2, and in 1 Peter 
i. 20), in reference to the Gospel a; The phrase 
is employed, however, by the author of the Pen- 
her in @ sense indefinitely future (cf. Deut. 
iv. 30). 

8, Reuben, thou art my first-born. In polyg- 
amous families there. are sometimes povneal fiat. 
borns; and Jacob, had he been at liberty to 
follow his own predilections, would doubtless 


character, dis 


have assigned the honour as well as the rights of 
ra of his be~ 


primogeniture to Joseph, the first-bo 


Jacob’s final blessing 


5 Simeon and Levi are / brethren; 


5 Instruments 9 of cruelty are in their habitations. 
6 O my soul, *come not thou into their secret; 
*Unto their assembly, mine honour, be not thou united! 


For in their anger they slew a man, 
And in their se 


loved Rachel. (But 7i>3, when used in regard to 


human offspring, denotes the eldest son on the 
father’s side, and accordingly it frequently occurs 
in parallelism with “‘the beginning of strength” 
Deut. xxi. 15, 17; Ps. Ixxviil. 51; cv. 36). 
ence the Septuagint renders it, in the passage 
before us dexn texvwy pov.] As the first begotten, 
then, in Jacob’s family, Reuben would “excel in 
dignity and in power” all his brothers. But in 
consequence of his atrocious crime (see on ch. 
xxxv. 22) he was deprived of this pre-eminence, 
belonging to the birthright, which included, ac- 
cording to Jewish sriters, a double portion of the 
inheritance, the priesthood, and the kingdom, and 
which were distributed amongst his brdthers,— 
the first being conferred on Joseph, the second on 
Levi, and the third on Judah. 4 Unstable as 
water—a boiling up as of water (art thou); ie., 
thou didst boil up with Inst and passiov,—re- 
ferring to his incest (Gescnius). thou shalt not 
excel—i.¢., thou shalt not preserve thy natural 
excellency in thy posterity, nor have the pre- 
eminence of rule. The criminal was degraded, 
but not otherwise punished personally. But he 
was in his tribe; for his descendants never made 
any figure:—no judge, prophet, nor ruler sprang 
up from amongst them, and the tribe of Reuben, 
together with the other transjordanic tribes, was the 
firat that was carried into captivity (1 Chr. v. 26). 
thon wentest up to thy father’s bed—the bed 
being spread upon a divan, which itself is raised 
somewhat from the floor. he went up to my 
couch. The third person is used here as if, instead 
of addressing Reuben directly, the indignant patri- 
arch were pointing him out with loathing to his 
other sons, The only instance of this tribe mye 
to regain its Jost primogeniture was the defeate 
attempt at rebellion narrated in Num. xvi. 

6, Simeon and Levi are brethren—i.¢., united 
by similar dispositions as by blood relationship. 
instruments of cruelty are in their habitations. 
The meaning of this last word [D"N°9p] has been 
much disputed. Without enumerating the various 
signitications which have been attached to it by 
different writers, according as they derived it from 
one or another root, the simplest and most direct 
appears to be that suggested by Gesenius, who, 
tracing it to i>, or M79, to pierce, renders the 
clause, ‘instruments of violence are their swords.’ 
The Septuagint has, ‘they executed in concert 
their iniquitous ee of dcstruction.’ 6, into their 
secret [7\0}—a divan, a conclave of wicked con- 
spirators, mine honour ['732]—joined with a 
feminine verb, as being in parallelism with [’?e)) 
my soul; and both words are in the nominative, 
* let not my soul ’—i. e., let me not come into their 
circle (eecret). [The ‘Beptuagint has «al éxt 75 
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4 Unstable as water, 1 thou ‘shalt not excel; 
Because thou wentest up to thy father’s bed; 
Then defiledst thou i¢: he went up to my couch. 


self-will they * digged down a wall. 

7 Cursed be their anger, for ¢¢ was fierce;—and their wrath, for it was cruel: 
4I will divide them in Jacob,—and scatter them in Israel. 

8 Judah, thou art ke whom thy brethren shall praise: 
Thy hand shall be in the neck of thine enemies; 


‘cott). : A 
and Levi having been confederates in crime, the 


on his children. 


B.C. 1089 


1 do not 
thou excel. 

*- Deut.27.20, 

8 my couch 
is gone, 

J tro. 18. 9. 

8 Or, their 
swords are 
weapons of 
violence. 

9 ch. 34. 25, 

A J 0.1.16, 16 

t Ps, 26. 9, 

4 houghed 
oxen, 

J Josh 2.1. 


cvotdce: altay pi épicat ra fara pou, as if their 
Hebrew text had been 133, /iver, the seat of the 


mind.] in their self-will they digged down a 
wall. This translation is not correct ; for there is 
no mention made in the narrative (cb. xxxiv.) of 
the demolition of the city wall; and, besides, the 
text is not [7] a wall, bat id an ox; whence 
some commentators render, ‘they ham-strung the 
oxen ;’ but this interpretation is as inadmissible 
as the former; for instead of Simeon and Levi 
destroying the cattle, we read that “they took 
the sheep and the oxen,” &c. (ch. xxxiv. 28). The 
wiser among the commentators, seeing the impro- 
priety of both these renderings, have endeavoured 
to raise theidea of eath word by saying, that the wall 
here is a metaphor for the prince of the city ; or, 
that the ox, being an emblem of greatness, signifies 
the governor. But the mistake seems only to be 
this, that the word here expresses plainly what 
these interpreters were constrained to think was 
nigga in metaphor; for the words of the history 
(cf. ch. xxxiv. 25, 26) remarkably coincide with, 
and greatly illustrate, these words of Jacob— 


‘For in their anger they slew men [taking W'S collectively] 


And in their'wanton fury they destroyed the priuces, 
Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce, — 
And their wanton fury, for it was inflexible.’ 


The second part of this sentence increases in 
emphasis upon the first; And’ there is such an 
accession of spirit and beauty given to the sentence 
by the double repetition of the parallelism as is 
sufficient to recommend this translation (Kenni- 
I will divide them in Jacob, &c. Simeon 


same prophetical enunciation would be equally 
applicable to both their tribes. Levi had cities 
allotted to them (Josh. xxi.) in every tribe. On 
account of their zeal against idolatry they were 
honourably ‘divided’ in Jacob; whereas the tribe 
of Simeon, which was guilty of the grossest 
idolatry, and the vices inseparable from it, were 
ignominiously ‘scattered ’—lying on the outskirts 
of the promised land, and forming an appendage 
to Judah. But this arrangement was afterwards 
moditied, and the Simeonites had detached settle- 
ments assigned in the Negeb and Shephéla (plain 
of Plilistia) (cf. 1 Chr. iv. 38-43). According to 
Jewish tradition, they were employed as teachers 
in the several tribes. Jacob, in saying ‘‘I will 
divide them,” did not so forget himself, through 
his excited feelings, as even apparently to assume 
the divine prerogative, but by a bold poetical figure 
introduces God Himself, as prophetically declarine 
what * me course of His providence He wou! 
accomplish, 
8. Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall 
praise—tit., ‘Judah, thou!’ The name was sigai- 


Jacob's final blessing 


9 Judah és a lion’s whelp:—from the prey, 
* He stooped down, he couched as a lion, 


And as an old lion; who shall rouse him up? 
10 'The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 


Nor a “lawgiver from between his feet, 
*Until Shiloh come; 


ficant of blessings (ch. ix. 35); and there is a 
peomels in the clause that follows: ‘thy 

rethren shall praise thee.” A high pre-eminence 
was destined to this tribe (Num, x. 14; Judg. i. 2). 
Resides the honour of giving its designation to the 
promised land, its history was one progressive 
course of victory, marked by putting enemies to 
flight (cf. Ps. xviii. 42). Chief amongst the tribes, 
it grew up from “a lion’s whelp” [Ame 7a, a 
‘cub, -etymologically is used to indicate the age 
when it is dependent on the mother for its food, 
and has not yet become 73, a young lion, seek- 
ing prey for itself—i.¢., a little power, whose 
energy was undeveloped (cf. Ezek. xix. 3)] till it 
became ‘‘an old lion” [s12, used chiefly in poetry 
—a lioness, Num. xxiv. 9; Isa, xxx. 6; Nah. ii. 12]. 
who shall rouse him up? The full force of this 
will not be perceived, unless we bear in mind 
that a lion or a lioness, when lying down after 
satisfying its hunger, will not attack any per 
son. The image was meant to represent Judah, 
calm and quiet, yet still formidable, as it was 
in the reigns of David and Solomon, when, in 
a tempor int of view, the other tribes (‘‘ thy 
father’s children”) ‘bowed down before Judah,’ 
and this destined pre-eminence culminated, when, 
spiritually, the Lion of the tribe of Judah ap- 
peared, ‘conquering and to conquer’ (cf. Jobn xvi. 
33; Rev.v. 5). [62% sometimes denotes a tribe (v. 28; 
1 Sam. x. 19; 1 Ki. xi. 13). But that signification 
being obviously unsuitable here, recourse must be 
had to its other SPER is the official staff 
of a chief or ruler (1 Sam, xxiv. 17, 19; Zech. x. 4; 
Amos i. 5,8). ppnp also signifies a staff or badge 
of authority (Num. xxi. 18; Ps. lx. 9); and thus 
the second line in the parallelism will be an exact 
echo of the first, with the addition of the words, 
“between his feet,” subjoined, as describing the 
characteristic attitude in which Oriental monarchs 
are Eoprenceret on ancient monuments as sitting 
with their kg a between their feet (cf. Homer's 
*Tliad,’ b. ii, L 100; Niebuhr’s ‘Trav. Tab.,’ 29).] 
The primary and proper import of the word, how- 
ever, is ‘a lawgiver,’ as our translators, following 
the perenagn [aydbusvos], render it (cf. Deut. 
Xxxili, 21; Isa. xxx. 22; Judg. v. 14). In this 
sense it introduces not a synonymous, but a syn- 
thetic parallelism, in which the idea expressed in 
the preceding line, is expanded; and from the 
emblem of power a@ transition is naturally made 
to the judge or ruler who holds it. The sup. 


porters of this view regard the words [ron 732] 


as a euphemism=from his loins; and in consider- 
ing them as pointing to Judah's posterity, they 
appeal to Deut. xxviu. 57, to the authority of the 
Septuagint [which has ex ray pnpey avrov], to 
that of the Vulyate [ex femore ejus], and that of 
the Jewish Targumists. Butthe phrase in Deuter- 
-onomy being applied only toa female, and never to 
man, this interpretation is rejected by most modern 
critics, with the exception of Gesenius, Maurer, &e, 
pele fertoyed | has further shown (‘ Christology,’ i, 
p. 59) that the adoption of it is destructive of the 
parallelism, by soem a violent ellipsis, ‘he 
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Thy father’s children shall bow down before thee. 


of his childven. 
_B. C. 1689. 


& Num. 24 9. 
t Num.?24.17, 
™ Pg. 60. 7. 

*® 1 Chr. 6.2 
Isa. 11. 1, 
Eze. 21. 27. 
Dan. 9. 23, 
Matt. 21. 9. 


my son, thou art gone up: 


who should proceed’ from between his feet. These 
words he considers as meaning simply ‘the territory 
on which he should dwell :’ ‘The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from the land 
in which he shall be gettled.’ until Shiloh come. 


There is great diversity both in the reading and in 
theinterpretation of this clause. [Ao?, as it stands 


in the Hebrew Bible, is the form used in most 
ancient MSS., and is the Masoretic reading, 
Thirty-eight MSS., and all the Samaritan codices 
have the defective form, A5w; and the text from 
which the LXX, translated their version seems to 
have read riby for y= 19 Wwe.] Lee (‘Hebrew Lexi- 
con,’ ia from Jahn, ‘Enleit,’) says that the 
text followed by the LXX. was the stereotyped 
reading till the. tenth century. But that circum- 
stance does not decide what the original text 
was, since the Se bi, ea possessed so great in- 
fluence in the early Christian Church; and evi- 
dence will immediately appear that their’s was not 
the only reading in existence, These variations 
in the form of the word have led to corresponding 
differences of signification being attached to it. 


[The Septuagint translators, who read Dy, or soy, 


render the clause before us, éws dv eXOf Ta d7ro- 
xelneva avtw—! until the things appointed to him be 
accomplished,’ But Aquila _ in Justin’s ‘ Apol.,’ 
sec, 32, and Husebius, ‘Ecclesiastical History,’ b. 
vi.) aud Symmachus, who had the same text as the 
LXX., render o a7roxerrat, to whom it (viz., the 
sceptre) belongs, or is reserved.) This interpreta- 
tion is supported by an appeal to Ezek. xxi. 7. 
“until he come, whose right it is; and to Gal, 
iii. 19 [& éaiyyedra], “to whom the promises 
were made,” [But the objection to this reading, 
and the interpretation founded upon it, is, that 
7¢x, in the abbreviated form, does not occur in the 


Pentateuch, and is found only in the later books.] 
Jerome, whose Latin version, embodied in the 
Vulgate, was made towards the close of the fourth 
century, and who followed closely the rabbinical 
interpretations current io Palestine in his day, 
seems to have had a different Hebrew text from 
the Septuagint; for [as if a form of n?z] he renders 
the clause under review [gui mittendus est], ‘he 
who is to be sent.’ The Masoretic reading in our 
present Hebrew Bibles is considered preferable to 
every other; and it remains to consider what is 
its import. [Calvin, followed by Knapp and others, 
make %5y denote his (Judah’s) seed —the term 
commonly used (chs, iii, 15; xxii. 18; xxvi. 4; 
xxviii. 14). But this is a forced and far-fetched 
meaning, obtained by the violent distortion of Mv; 
the foetus, the afterbirth (Deut. xxviii. 57), into 
Ye, ‘his son’—which is unknown in Hebrew, 
The generally prevalent opinion of modern scholars 
is, that rb is derived from mdz, and signifies 
gets tranquillity, peace.] But here again opinions 

liverge greatly as to whether Shiloh is to be con- 
sidered the subject or the object of the Hebrew 
verb. Many writers are of opinion that the grame 
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°And unto him shall the gathering of the people be. 


of his children. 


B. C. 1659, 


11 ” Binding his foal unto the vine,—and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine 5] ° Iss. 2. 2. 


He washed his garments in wine,—and his clothes in the blood of grapes: 
12 His eyes shall be red with wine,—and his teeth white with milk. 
*Zebulun shall dwell at the haven of the sea; 


13 


matical construction requires the interpretation 
to be, ‘until he (Judah) come to Shiloh.’ This 
is the favourite view of the modern Jews, of 
most Rationalists, particularly Bunsen, ‘ Essays 
and Reviews,’ &c. It accords, indeed, with gram- 
matical rules, for the adverb of motion is some- 
times omitted at the end of the name of a place 
(1 Sam. iv. 12, where identically the same phrase 
occurs as used here: cf. Judg. xxi. 12; 1 Ki. xiv. 
4). And the import of Spearopheay; as brought 
out by this interpretation, is, that in the war of 
invasion Judah should take the lead of the other 
tribes, and the conquest of Canaan would not be 
made till the ark was asp in Shiloh, a town 
iu central Canaan. Delitzsch has recently given 
his support to this view, by saying that the 
arrival at Shiloh was a crisis in the early history 
of Judah, the foundation of the pre-eminence of 
that tribe. But the facts of the sacred history do 
not establish the truth of this interpretation. 
Shiloh, as a place, being nowhere mentioned in 
Genesis, probably did not exist in the time of the 
patriarchs ; and though the name does occur in 

he later_books, it was of no historical impor- 
tance, Besides, not to insist on the leadership 
being in the hands of Moses the Levite, and of 
Joshua the Ephraimite, till the time of arrival at 
Shiloh, all the tribes were there as well as Judah, 
which did not then acquire either authority over 
the other tribes or dominion over the nations. 
Further, the fixing of any definite locality is alto- 
gether inconsistent with the general character of 
this prophecy ; and, finally, the arrival at Shiloh 
was an event too early in the national history o 
Terael to form the leading subject of a prophecy 
which pointed to ‘ what should befall them in the 
last days.’ jecting this interpretation, then, we 
consider Shiloh, as our translators have done, to 
be the subject of the verb, and the clause rightly 
rendered, “until Shiloh come,” the original name 
being retained. ost all commentators, both 
Jewish and Christian, agree in Fegarding this as a 
Messianic prophecy. But they ditfer very much 
as to whether the reference is direct or indirect. 
Many who think there is no evidence that in the 
patriarchal age the expectation of a personal Mes- 
siah existed, interpret the clause, ‘until peace 
come,’—conceiving that this interpretation yields 
& sense consistent with the tenor of the previous 
context, which would thus describe Judah’s war- 
fare under the image of a lion, and then the happy 
peace he should ultimately enjoy. But the most 
preval nt opinion is, that Shiloh means ‘the man 
of rest, the ‘pacificator,’ the ‘peace-bringer’— 
corresponding to that which forms the climax of 
Messiah’s titles, as enumerated in the famous pro- 
phecy (Isa, ix,6), until['9 sz], The meaning is, 
not that the sceptre shall depart from Judah 
when Shiloh has-come, but that it shall con- 
tinue uvinterrupted till then. This view barmon- 
izes with the clause which follows: and unto 
him shall the gathering of the people be [o’py]— 
nations, [O”, singular, denotes uniformly, with 
hardly any exception, the people Jsrael, The plural 
describes the nations beyond the limits of, Canaan, 
DY Nop]. These words mean, not “gathering,” 
but obedience—a willing obedience, the fruit of 
faith, the expression of piety (cf, Prov, xxx. 17), 


Iga. 11. 10, 

Isa. 42. 1,4, 
P 2 Ki. 18. 89, 
2 Deut. 33.18. 


Gesenius connects this grammatically with the 
ane clause: ‘until Shiloh come, and uvto 
im shall be yielded the obedience of nations.’ 
The interpretation of the Septuagint is similar, 
but erroneous [airos mpocdoxia lead ‘He is the 
expectation of nations.’ But that clause is gen- 
erally considered as containing @ distinct pro- 
phetic declaration by itselfi—viz., the call and 
pe pare or submission (Ps. ex. 3; Rom. xvi. 26) 
of all nations to Shiloh; and in Rev. vii. 9 the 
pote is represented as accomplished. 11. 
jnding his foal unto the vine, &c. [nvy]—a 


young but full-grown ass (ch. xxxii 16; Isa. xxx. 
3 Zech. ix. 9). Gesenius renders it, ‘then shall 
he bind,’ &c, The condition of Shiloh’s kingdom 
is described in highly figurative terms as the reign 
of rural peace and plenty. The ass is the beast of 
burden principally employed in the Negeb; and 
while under the image of the lion the warlike 
aspects of the tribe of Judah were aptly repre- 
sented, its domestic economy, the routine of its 
daily life and labour was as pertinently symbol- 
ized by the ass. unto the choice vine [7p79}- 
to the vine of Sorek, a vine of a superior kind, 
remarkable for its blue or pauple grapes, so called 
from a valley of that name (Judg. vi. 4), between 
Ascalon and Gaza, running far up eastward in 
the tribe of Judah, and along with Eschol, close 
to Hebron. he washed his garments in wine 
[mio—darakE Aeyéul—clothing. Judah’s settlement 
was allocated in a country well adapted for vine- 
yards. It was for the most part mountainous, 


f | and consequently unsuitable for agricultural pro- 


duce, But it was well suited to the cultivation of 
vines ; and it was in this article that the opulence 
of this tribe consisted. Vestiges of the ancient 
terraced vineyards are still to be traced all around 
Hebron, and amongst the mountains south of Jeru- 
salem. In this district are still produced the finest 
vines in Palestine. There are excellent pasturages 
also comprehended in the portion of this tribe; 
and even still the description given of it by the 
patriarch is verified by the scenes that are wit- 
nessed in that mountainous region. Bovet (‘ Voy- 
age en Terre Sainte’) states that he saw asses feed- 
ing on the herbage, with their halters attached to 
the foot of vines and fig trees, and frequently 
the cattle are turned into the vineyards, after the 
vintage, to browse on the vines. Other travellers 

who have remarked the extremely white teeth of 
the peasantry, were reminded of the prediction, 
‘* His eyes shall be red (animated) with wine (the 
grape-juice), and his teeth white with milk.” With 
regard to the colour of the eyes, they are described 
as [‘~>2n] not red, but dark—dark flashing from 
wine—the word being connected with fol, the 
black lead ore with which Eastern ladies paint 
their eyelids, to give sprightliness and life to their 
eyes. It is thought to add great beauty to the 
ap hndahl ad Le ey ple tuagint renders 
this sage [xaporatol os aAuos avrou vrep 
dios cs Hie eyes shall be graceful with wine.’ 
Augustine has, ‘ oculi fulgentes.’ 

13. Zebulun shall dwell at the haven of the 
sea. Although Jasachar was older than Zebulun, 
and they were destined to occupy contiguous set- 
tlementa, Jacob, foreseeing the political superiority 
of the latter, mentioned him first, [op: r?, on 


Jacol’s final blessing 


And he shall be for an haven of ships: 
And his border shall be unto Zidon. 
14 


16 


18 
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Issachar is a strong ass—couching down between two burdens: 
15 And he saw that rest was good,—and the land that ¢¢ was pleasant ; 
And bowed his shoulder to bear,—and became a servant unto tribute. 
"Dan shall judge his people,—as one of the tribes of Israel. 
17 ‘Dan shall be a serpent by the way,—*an adder in the path, 
That biteth the horse heels,—so that his rider shall fall backward. 
tT have waited for thy salvation, O Lorp. 


of his children. 


B. C. 1689. 


© Judg. 13. 2, 
with 
Judg. 15.20, 
® Judg. 18.27. 
5 an arrow 
snake, 
¢ Ps. 119. 166, 
174. 
Ps. 170. 5. 
Isa. 25. 9. 


the coast of seas—i. ¢., the Mediterranean and the 
sea of Galilee, the eastern boundary of this tribe.] 
and he shali be for an haven of ships. Shall 
be, having nothing corresponding to them in the 
original, should be expunged, and the clause stand 
thus: ‘even he for a haven (shore) of ships.’ The 
occupations would be chiefly maritime, consisting 
partly in the fisheries on the sea of Galilee, and in 
merchant vessels on the Mediterranean. and his 
border shall be unto Zidon. ‘It touched Carmel ; 
and though it did net actually reach to the shore 
of the Mediterranean, its sides joined the narrow 
maritime territory of Phenicia, to which Jacob, 
according to common Eastern custom, gave the 
name of its chief city, Zidon’ (ch, x. 15) (Porter). 
Cf. Josephus, ‘Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. i., sec. 22. 

14. Issachar is a strong ass—lit., an he-ass of 
bone; i. ¢., stout, strong-bodied. couching down 
between two burdens [O’nSyp3 y'a y27]—reclining 
among the folds or enclosures. The word is in the 
dual number, because the folds dna! con- 
sisted of two divisions, for acconimodating different 
kinds of cattle. The ass being a strong and 
sprightly animal in the East, the comparison of a 
man or a people to that animal is amongst the 
Orientals reckoned honourable; and we may be 
certain that it was not used in a disparaging sense 
in this valedictory address of the patriarch. The 
points of resemblance designed to be indicated by 
this image were all good qualities—patience, doci- 
lity, a capacity of great labour and endurance, 
associated with strength and activity; so that the 
men of Issachar would be stalwart husbandmen and 
shepherds, living in quiet security, and attending 
industriously to their agricultural pursuits. 15. 
he saw that rest was good, and the land that it 
was pleasant. The plain of Esdraelon, on which 
they settled, formed as it were a deep and spacious 
valley, separating in a very striking manner the 
two mountainous regions of Palestine—that of 
Samaria and Judea on the south, and that of 
Galilee onthe north. Esdraelon, with the plain 
of Acre, belongs geographically to neither of these 
districts. Its fertility has been proverbial in all 
ages, ‘Every traveller has remarked on the rich- 
ness of its soil and the exuberance of its crops. 
The very weeds are a sign of what, in better hands 
the vast plain might become’ (Stanley, ‘Sinai an 
Palestine,’ p. 348). The tribe of Issachar was 
originally enterprising and independent. They 
were commended by Deborah (Judg, v. 15) for the 
alacrity and vigour with which they engaged in 
the defensive war against the confederate Canaan- 
ites ef the north. But their character was gradu- 
ally modified by the fertile character of their 
country. The Septuagint expresses this [Té ckadov 
éweOupuncev), ‘Issachar desired or loved greatly what 
was good.’ The vast plain was so unprotected and 
open to the incursions of foreign invaders, that 
Issachar preferred to purchase peace from the 
dominant power, by the payment of black mail, 
to living in a state of continual jeopardy both for 


life and property. [7a 022 *m was subject to 
3 


tribute; Septuagint, became husbandmen.] Their 
productive soil, which liberally rewarded their 
pa oc labours, enabled them easily to secure 
the two objects of meeting the exactions of their 
masters, and at the same time retaining for them- 
selves an abundance of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. This purchase of material enjoyment, 
at the sacrifice of independence, by Issachar, is sup- 
posed by Keil to be the reason why, of all the sons 
of Leah, he is mentioned last. 


16. Dan shall judge his people, as one of the 
tribes of Israel. Dan, though the son of a 
secondary wife, was to be put on a footing of exact 
equality with the children of Rachel and Leah. 

e was to be constituted one of the tribes of 
Israel, and to be governed by aruler of his own 
tribe, notwithstanding the smallness of his posses- 
sion. Dan, the last of the tribes in having a 
settlement allocated to it, was placed originally 
on the western extremities of Judah, and after- 
wards acquired a new portion in the north of 
Canaan. 17. an adder in the path, that biteth 
the horse heels—[jhpw] Coluber cerastes, or horned 
snake, very common in Egypt and the desert, of 
from eighteen inches to two feet in length, in 
colour like the sand or soil, which is accustomed 
to lurk in the sand, or in the tracks of a road, 
whence it springs suddenly on the object of its 


‘attack, particularly on horses, which it assails 


by peers the horses’ hoofs with its sharp sting ; 
and as the action of the poison is exceedingly 
rapid, and soon fatal, the rider falls backward 
(Pliny’s ‘Hist. Nat.,’ lib. ix., cap. 32; Bochart’s 

Hieroz.,’ lib. iii., ch. 12; Bruce’s ‘Travels ;’ T'ris- 
tram’s ‘Israel’). In both places they were exposed 
to the invasion of foreign enemies, against whom 
they characteristically carried on warfare more by 
cunning and stratagem than by physical force, of 
which a noted example is furnished by the exploits 
of Samson; and this is tiguratively represented 
by a serpent or adder lying in the ruts of the 
highway, and biting the heels of the horses— 
which were not used by Israelite soldiers. 


18, I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord. 
The connection of this clause with the preceding 
context has greatly perplexed critics. Some 
maintain that it is an interpolation; but its 
genuineness is attested by the most ancient MSS. 
and versions. Various hypotheses have been 
proposed for explaining it, (Sherlock’s ‘Discourses,’ 
vi.) The best seems to be that of Calvin (in 
* Genesin, h, 1.’), who thinks that Jacob, foreseeing, 
with the penetrating eye of a prophet, the many 
troubles, dangers, and disasters brought on his 
posterity generally, and on Dan in particular, by 
their own backslidings or epostaeys felt his mind 
so distressed, and almost overwhelmed by the 
po that for his relief and comfort he betakes 

imself to the Divine promises, in the ultimate 
fulfilment of which he expressed his believing 
confidence. The Septuagint strangely applies this 
verse to the rider allusively spoken of, v. 17 [xas 


Jacob's final blessing GENESIS XLIX. of his children. 
19 “Gad, a troop shall overcome him :—but he shall overcome at the last, | _B- © 1659. 
20 Out of Asher his bread shall be fat,—and he shall yield royal dainties, | * ch. 30.11. 
21 Naphtali zs a hind let loose:—he giveth goodly words. Hae 
22 Joseph és a fruitful bough,—even a fruitful bough by a well Josh. 13.8, 
Whose ® branches run over the wall. _ Lone st 
23 The archers have “sorely grieved him,—and shot at him, and hated him: | 5 Senshter* 
24 But his “bow abode in strength, ” Job 29. 20. 


weottra dimmeds sis Ta Sriow, Thy cwrHpLay Wept- 
Bévov Kupiov]. 

19. Gad, a troop shall overcome him: but he 
shall overcome at the last. [app is here im- 


roperly rendered, ‘‘at the last:” it signifies 
hel 2” and by shifting D from 7¥x, at the 
beginning of the following verse, and adding it to 
the end of this word, there is made D3}2,, their heel.] 
Pond eyere literally rendered will then stand thus: 
\ +a pei bat shall press upon him, and he 
shall press their rear.’ The settlement of this tribe, 
situated in the outskirts of the transjordanic zona 
would expose them to the frequent incursions o 
Amorite and Arab marauders from the neigh- 
bouring deserts. In ec of fact, they were often 
attacked and wasted by hostile bands on their 
borders (Judg. x. 8; xi. 4; 1 Chr. v. 18-23; Jer. 
xlix. 1); but being of a warlike character, they 
fell on the cet | behind, and were generally 
successful in repelling the invaders. 

20. Out of Asher his bread shall be fat. [Con- 
sidering D, as we have done, as connected with 
the last word in the previous verse, we render this 
clause,— Asher, fatness shall be his bread—i. e., the 
rich soil of his settlement shall supply him with 
plenty of food. But many writers prefer the text 
as it stands, though they differ amongst themselves 
as to the meaning it bears. Kalisch has, ‘Of 
Asher the bread shall be fat.’ Hwu!d, regardin 
7? as the sign of the comparative degree, an 
mny an adjective, renders, ‘His food is too rich 
(abundant) for Asher,’ and therefore he will dis- 
pose of his surplus produce to others.] and he 
shall yield royal dainties—or delicacies tit for the 
table of a king. The Septuagint has [kat abros 
éHce tpvpiv &pxover], he shall furnish luxuries to 
rulers—viz., wheat from his fields, ojl and wine 
from his olive and vine yards, milk and butter from 
his pastures (cf. Deut. xxxiii, 24, 25; also 1 Ki. 
v. ll). The bread in this district is the finest and 
the best in Palestine (Bavet, ‘Voyage en Terre 
Sainte,’ p. 436). 

21. Naphtali is a hind let loose: he giveth 
goodly words [nn>y n>x}—a hind stretched out; i.e, 
slender in form: ["9¢—08 )Ni0] giving forth words 
of grace—i. é., pleasant, persuasive; probably to be 
referred to some poetic or oratorical talent of this 
tribe, otherwise unknown (Gesenius), [The Septua- 
gint has NepOadi orédsxos dvemmévov, éwididovs ev 
Te yewtpatt xé\os—Naphtali is a spreading 
terebinth (a stately stalk), producing beautiful 
branches (exhibiting beauty in its progtee) The 
image, is preserved in its uniformity by this 
version, which has obtained the suffrages of 
Onkelus, Bochart, Houbigant, Dathe, Michaclia. 
[But it requires the reading of the text to be not 
noes, hind, but bys, terebintb, for which there is no 
authority of ancient MSS. or versions.] It has 
appeared. to others, who accept ‘hind’ as the 
proper reading, that in the authorized version 
there is a confusion of ideas, as it represents the 
hind not only speaking, but carrey | g 


words; 
aud to avoid such an in wcongraity, ‘aylor (Calmet’s 


‘ Fragments,’ vol. iv., p. 620) proposes the follow- 
lng translation :— 


‘Naphtali is a deer roaming at liberty, 
He shooteth forth noble branches (majestic antlers).’ 


That is, as he explains, ‘ Naphtali shall inhabit a 
country so rich, so fertile, so quiet, so unmolested, 
that, after having fed to the full on the most 
nutritious pasturage, he shall shoot out branches, 
i. €., antlers, &c., of the most majestic magnitude— 
for these, according to Buffon, are luxuriaut in 
proportion to the plentiful and quiet character of 
the country the stag inhabits. us the patriarch 
denoted the happy lot of Naphtali, not directly, 
but indirectly, and by figurative description of its 
effects.’ he authorized translation, however, 
seems preferable to both of these, as it corresponds 
with the facts of the sacred history. Naphtali 
was justly compared to a hind, as Barak, an 
eminent man of this tribe, betrayed the timidity 
of a hind by refusing to march against the 
Canaanites, unless accompanied by Deborah, the 
ei mea and he afterwards appeared ‘‘a hind 
et loose,” by imitating the swiftness of a hind in 
pursuing the enemy (Judg. iv.)—quickness in run- 
ning being a prime qualification of ancient warriors 
(2 Sam. n. 18; 1 Chr. xii. 8). This talent for 
“giving goodly words” was evinced by the noble 
thanksgiving ode pomeposed along with Deborah 


(see on Deut. xxxili. 23 


22. Joseph is a fruitful bough, &c.—lit., ‘the 
son of a fruitful tree (a vine) is Joseph; the son 
of a fruitful tree by a fountain, whose branches 
(daughters)° mount upon a wall.’ hen Jacob 
arrived, in the course of his addresses, at Joseph, 
the thought of that favourite son imparted a 
sudden animation to the soul of the venerable 
patriarch ; for his bosom seems to have heaved 
with emotion, and he pours out wishes for the 

ersonal welfare of Joseph, or foreshadows the 
uture fortunes of his descendants with a flow of 
sentiment and a redundancy of expression which 
shows how fully the sympathies of the father 
went with the utterances of the prophet. The 
name “Joseph” imports addition, increase ; and 
the image by which his history is represented at 
the outset conveys the idea of progressive growth 
and luxuriant productiveress in good fruits. In 
the East’ fruit-bearing trees, particularly vines, are 
frequently made to entwine on trellises around a 
well or spring; and ‘in Persia the vine-dressers,’ 
as Morier says, ‘ do all in their power to make the 
vine run up the wall, and curl over on the other 
side, which they do by tying stones to the ex- 
tremity of the tendril.’ The figure represents the 
rapid growth, the numerical extent, and political 
influence of the two tribes that areas ae Joseph 
Ge Num. i. 33-25; Josh. xvi. 17; Deut. xxxi 
7). 23. The archers have sorely grieved him, 
&c. The image is here changed to that of a war- 
rior eugaged in a deadly contest. The “‘ archers” 
denote the adversaries of Joseph--his brothers, as 
well as Potiphar and his wife ; and the arrows shot 
at him were the envy, revenge, temptation, in- 
gratitude of his various opponents. 24. But hig 
bow abode in strength. e bow is used meta- 
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By the hands of the msey 
om thence *?s the Shep 


With blessin 
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And the arms of his hands were made strong 
God of Jacob; 
erd, “the stone of Israel :) 
25 Even by the God of thy father, who shall help thee; 
And by the Almighty, *who shall bless thee , 
of heaven above,—blessings of the deep that lieth under, 
Blessings of the breasts and of the womb: 


of his children, 


26 The blessings of thy father have prevailed above the blessings of my | , Ps. *.1. 


progenitors 


Unto the utmost bound of the everlasting hills: 


shall be on the head of Joseph, 


The 
And on the crown of the head of him that was separate from his brethren. 


Deut. 32. 4. 
Ps 118. 22 
Isa. 28, 16. 
Zech. 3 9 
Matt. 21.42, 
* Dent. 33.13. 


phorically as the symbol of strength and power 
Job xxxix. 20; Jer, xlix. 35; Hos. i 5); its 
abiding in strength’ sienified, its retaining its 
elasticity unimpaired, and continuing in its firm 
sition—i. ¢., the weapon with which he opposed 

is eneinies, here metaphorically described as 
bow, was the stedfast virtue of his character, his 
innocence, patience, temperance, faith in God, and 
obedience to His law: with these he resisted all 
Ho and triumphed over every difficulty 
and trial. But Jacob, tracing the moral stability 
of Joseph to its true source, adds, ‘‘and the arms 
of his hands were made strong”—i. e., his hands, 
oung as he was, were rendered pliant and vigorous 
or wielding the bow—‘‘by the hands of the mien 
One of Jacob.” The allusion is to ch. xxxii. 24-30, 
from thence is the Shepherd, the stone of Israel 
—[ovn, as used here, is an expression of doubtful 


meaning.] Some interpret it, ‘from that time 
forth’ (Rosenmiiller (hoc loco), Glassit, ‘Phil. Sacr.,’ 
p..370)—i. e., from the period of Jacob’s wrestling 
with God. He was the shepherd (the guardian 
stone) of Israel; and no doubt God is frequently 
represented in Scripture under the image of a 
shepherd, as well as ef a stone (rock or fortress). 
But the word stone in this passage denotes not a 
stone, but stone, as one of the hardest and least 
mutable substances in nature, and therefore an 
appropriate figure for expressiog strength com- 
bined with durability. second class of critics 
take [D¥1] srom thence as referring to the bow of 
Joseph having been ‘made strong by the hands 
of the mighty One of Jacob ’—i. e.. the Divinefavour 
and aid enlisted on the side of Joseph; so that in 
him Israel had a shepherd to feed him, a stone 
on which to lay his head—a sustainer and protec- 
tor in the season of extraordinary privation and 
distress. A third class, as Calvin, Ewald, &c. 
render the words, ‘Shepherd of the stone of 
Israel,’ meaning by atone, the house or family of 
Israel. Others, as Gesenius, regard [Dy as pleon- 
astic] the sentiment, under a profusion of pious 
epithets, running continuously, thus—“‘the mighty 
One of Jacob... the Shepherd . . . the stone of 
Israel (v, 25): Even by the God of thy father, who 
shall help thee ; and by the Almighty,” &c. ['3¢ 
is here unaccompanied by bs, God; and this is 
the only place in Genesis where it stands thus 
alone.] 26. blessings of heaven above—i, ¢., 
copious descents of rain and dew, which are sa 
necessary for promoting the Frown of vegetation 
ee xxvi. 4; Deut. xxviii, 12; xxxiii. 14), bless- 
8 of the deep that lieth under—i.e., springs 
and rivers in the earth, which contribute to moisten 
and fertilize the soil [mmm is here used adverbi- 
ally for ‘beveath’), blessings of the breasts and of 
the womb-—i. e., a numerous and healthy progeny 
of descendants, as bi of cattle, 36, The 


blessings of thy father have prevailed above the 
blessings of my progenitors. ['1\n, from 775, preg- 
nant, is put here for both parents—the father 
being inciuded as well as the mother; and the 
import of the clause is, that the blessings which 
Jacob his father —— upon Joseph were 
far greater than those which he himself had re- 
ceived either from Isaac or Abraham, in respect 
to the extent of the blessing, the definiteness of 
the promise, and the nearness of the fulfilment. 
But instead of this, and ‘to the utmost bound,’ &c.; 
Gesenius, Maurer, and others, considering that 
the parallelism is destroyed by this translation, 
propose the reading of ‘p ‘1\n, the everlasting 
mountains (cf. Deut. xxxiii. 15; Hab. iii. 6), and 
render thus, ‘the blessings of thy father are 
pesier than the everlasting hills (nay, than), the 
oveliness (glory) of the ancient mountains ’—é. ¢., 
however long and carefully cultivated. So the 
Septuagint, darcpicxucey bwrtp etrAoylas tpéwy pov. 
pwv, kat é’ edrdoyias Sway devéwy.) the head of 
him that was separate from his brethren [7p7p9 
yng Ty]—on the crown of the head of the 


prince of his brethren. Nazir ed here not 
an individual set apart by a religious vow, or 
separated from others by the severity of his early 
trials, but a person of rank and honour, distin- 
guished in eminence and dignity. DPR denotes 


that part of thé head which extends from the 
vertex to the neck behind. It is here used in 
parallelism, as synonymous with Bh The Sep- 
tuagint gives adifferent turn to this last clause; for 
after the blessings invoked upon the head of Joseph 
it represents the concluding words as additiona 
[kat emt Kopupijs wy Hyncato], and on the head of 
those whom he led, i. ., of his tribe, The central 
district of Palestine—in which the plain of El 
Muknah, in the valley of Shechem, may be con- 
sidered as generally sepresenting the portion of 
Ephraim and Western Manasseh—is distinguished 
for all the natural advantages comprehended in 
the benediction pronounced upon Joseph. The 
variety of hill and dale, the vestiges of ancient 
terraces upon the sides of the hills, rising one 
above another, high as the eye can reach; and 
even many still covered with these artificial levels, 
on which are fig-orchards and vinefards, the plaius 
filled with crops of grain; a fertile soil, a moist 
atmosphere, with numerous streamlets and sprin 
all combined, present a landscape of exquisite 
loveliness, and exhibit such signs of oe tural 
prosperity as are not surpassed even by the richest 
rts of our own country (cf. Deut. xxxiii. 13). 
The practical wisdom of the shepherd-prince who 
crossed the Jordan with his staff, and came back 
two great bands, was never more signally displayed 
than in securing a possession in this the garden of 
Canaan ; and in afterwards prospectively bestow- 


The death 


27 _ Benjamin shall “ravin as a wolf: 


Tu the morning he shall devour the prey, 


ns *And at night he shall divide the spoil. 


29 he blessed them. 
be gathered unto my people: 
30 is in the field of Ephron the 


31 a burying-place. 


children of Heth, 
33. 


his people. 
50 And 


2 kissed him. 


p. 340; see also Drew's ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 95; 
Bonar's ‘ Land of Promise,’ p. 359; Bovet, ‘ Voyage 
en Terre Sainte,’ p. 359). 

27. Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf. This 
tribe, whose settlement was to lie on the border, 
should be characterized by impetuosity, fierceness, 
stealthy measures, and a warlike appetite fee 
Judg. ui 15; v. 14; xv.; 1 Sam. xi.; xiii. ; 1 Chr. 
viii. 40; 2 Chr. xiv. 8). ‘The words will sum 
up the strange union of fierceness and gentleness, 
ot sudden resolves for good and evil, which run, 
as hereditary qualities often do run, through the 
whole history of that frontier clan’ (Stanley’s 
* Jewish Church,’ second series). 

28. All these are the twelve tribes of Israel 
[~2¢, stems that spring from @ common root}— 


metaphorically used for the heads of the several 
subdivisions or tribes which, descending from 
Jacob, composed the Israelitish nation. The 
‘*blessing” addressed to their ancestors was in- 
tended specially forthem. spake unto them, and 
blessed them. See on mixed meaning of “‘ blessed” 
the introductory remarks to this chapter. every 
one according to his blessing he blessed them. 
‘The natural advantages that were to distinguish 
the settlement, and to modify the character of each 
tribe, were no mere natural gifts of God’s Provi- 
dence. Their several blessings were, in a manner, 
the heraldic mottoes of each tribe, and spoke of 
God’s ee Still more, those portions 
of the prophecy which portrayed the character of 
the tribes. They are the banner of God hanging 
over them, when faithful to him. The lion-might 
of Judah, of Gad, and of Dan, Ephraim’s horns of 

wer, the swift energy of Benjamin, could be put 
orth ou each occasion as strength which God 


had pledged to them’ (Pusey). 29. And he charged | 


them, &c.—most probably on some other occasion. 
Indeed, the charge had already been given to 
Joseph, and solemuly undertaken (ch. xlvii. 31). 
But in mentioning hia wishes now, and rehearsing 
all the circumstances connected with the purchase 
of Machpelah, he wished to declare, with his 
latest breath, before all his family, that he died in 
the same faith as Abraham, (see on ch. xxiii.) 
I am to be gathered unto my people. This 
phrase was employed by the speaker, and under- 
stood by those he Ct nei in a sense totally 
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All these are the twelve tribes of Israel: and this ¢s z¢ that their father 
spake unto them, and blessed them; every one according to his blessing 
And he charged them, and said unto them, I ‘am to 
“bury me with my fathers ‘in the cave that 
f Ep! Hittite, in the cave that zs in the field of 
Machpelah, which ts before Mamre, in the land of Canaan, ‘which 
Abraham bought with the field of Ephron the Hittite for a possession of. 
>. There they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife; 

*there they buried Isaac and Rebekah his wife; and there I buried Leah. 
32 The purchase of the field and of the cave that cs therein eas from the 


And when J acob had made an end of commanding his sons, he gathered 
up his feet into the bed, and yielded up the ghost, and was gathered unto 


Joseph “fell upon his father’s face, and ®wept upon him, and 
I . And Joseph commanded his servants the physicians to 
3 ‘embalm his father: and the physicians embalmed Israel. “And forty 


ing it on his favourite son’ (Porter, ‘Handbook,’ 


of Jacob, 


B. C, 16<9, 


° Judg. 10. 
21, 25. 
> Num.23,24, 
Esth 8.11. 
Eze. 3). 10. 
Zech, 11. 1, 
7. 
° ch, 15, 15. 
ch, 26. 8 
4 ch. 47. 30. 
2 Sam. 19, 
87. 
* ch. 60. 13 
t ch, 23. 16, 
9 ch. 23, 19, 
h ch 36. 29. 


CHAP. 50. 
@ ch. 46. 4. 
6 2Ki. 13,14 
° 2 Chr.16.14, 
Matt. 26.12. 
Mark 14. 8 
Mark 16 L 
Luke 24,1. 


different from that of being deposited in a tomb 
(see on ch. xxy. 8). It is used in distinction from 
‘being buried.’ 

CHAP. L. 1-16.—Movurnine ror Jacoz. 1. 
Joseph fell upon his father’s face, &c. On him, as 
the principal member of the family, devolved the 
duty of cigs the eyes of his venerable parent 
a xl. 4), and imprinting on his forehead the 
arewell kiss, 2. Joseph commanded his servants 
the physicians to embalm his father.. In ancient 
Egypt, where the state of civilization was so greatly 
advanced, the medical profession was subdivided 
into a variety of departments, almost every dis- 
ease being under the care of a separate class of 


‘practitioners, as in western Barope They were of 


the sacerdotal order, and-a number of them were 
attached to every high family, such as Joseph’s 
was (Hengstenberg, ‘Egypt and Books of Moses,’ 

67). The embalmers were in later times a class 


by themselves, who performed the double office of 
apothecaries and undertakers. [o%57, the phy- 
sicians, is often confounded with oxD), ‘giants,’ 
‘the dead.’] There were three different ways of 
embalming, according to the rank and _ resources 
of the family ordering it; and as in the case of 
Jacob, who was connected with the most distin- 
guished personnes in the kingdom, it would be 
performed on the most sumptuous scale, we shall - 
confine our account to this highest mode, The 
first step in the process was the extraction of the 
brain, through the nostrils, by means of a curved 
iron probe, and the substitution of various drugs 
into the emptied head ; then an incision was made 
in the side with a sharp Ethiopian flint, in order 
that the intestines might be drawn out, and the 
cavity filled with myrrh, cassia, and spices of 
almost every sort (ch. xxxvii. 253, dat frank- 
incense. After sewing it up again, they kept 
the body in natrum (alkali) for seventy days, and 
then wrapt it up entirely with bands of fine linen, 
smeared with gm, and laid it in a wooden cas 

made in the shape of a man, which they place 

upright against the wall. This was the first class 
‘the Osiris style’ of embalming. It costa talent 
= £250; the second, twenty-two mins = 3 and 
the third cost a very trifling expense. The opera- 
tion, on all these scales, was performed bye sar- 
ticular class of professional persons ; and at ies; 


The mourning 
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days were fulfilled for him; for so are fulfilled the days of those which are 
embalmed: and the Egyptians ‘mourned “for him threescore and ten 

4 days, And when the days of his mousing were past, Joseph spake unto 
*the house of Pharaoh, saying, If now I ( 

5 speak, I pray you, in the ears of Pharaoh, saying, M d 
swear, saying, Lo, I die: in my grave / which I have digged for me in the 
land of Canaan, there shalt thou bury me. é 

6 I pray thee, and bury my father, and I will come again. And Pharaoh} 1+ 
sald, Go up and bury thy father, according as he made thee swear. 

7 And Joseph went up to bury his father: and with him went up all the 
servants of Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all the elders of the land| 

8 of Egypt, and all the house of Joseph, and his brethren, and his father’s 


ave found e in your eyes, 


y father made me 


Now therefore let me go up, 


4 Num. 19.11. 
house: ouly their little ones, and their flocks, and their herds, they left Deut 34 & 
And there went up with him both chariots aud} 3 Sam *+ 


9 in the land of Goshen. 


10 horsemen: and it was a very great company. And they came to the 
threshing- floor of Atad, which is beyond Jordan, and there they} 1. 
mourned with a great and very sore lamentation: “and he made a 

And when the inhabitants of the 


11 mourning for his father seven days. 


in later times, there was one quarter of the city 
wholly devoted to the preparation of the necessary 
implements. One of the most curious parts of 
the performance was, that the paraschistes, or dis- 
sector, whose duty it was to make an incision in 
the body, ran away as soon as it was done, amid 
the bitter execration of those present, who pelted 
him with stones, in testimony of their abhorrence 
of one who could inflict injury on the person of a 
human creature, either alive or dead. 3. Forty 
days were fulfilled for him. Diodorus says, 
‘generally ‘upwards of thirty days were allotted 

or the completion of the process.’ the Egyptians 
mourned for him threescore and ten days. This 
included the whole period of embalming. Both 
seventy and seventy-two days are mentioned as 
the full number, the first being ten weeks of seven 
days, or seven decades ; the other, 12 + 6=72, the 
duodecimal calculation being also used in Ezypt. 
The manner of their mourning was this— ‘lhe 
family mourned at home, singing the funeral dirge, 
very much as is now done in Egypt; and during 
this’ time they abstained from the bath, wine, 
delicacies of the. table, and rich clothing. On the 
death in any house of a person of consequence, forth- 
with the women beplaster their heads, and some- 
times even their faces, with mud, and sally forth, 
wandering through the city, with thcir dress 
fastened by a band, and their bosoms bare, beat- 
ing themselves as they walk. The men, similarly 
begirt, beat their breasts separately.’ In the case 
of Jacob, it-was made a period of public mourning 
as on the death ofa royal personage ( Rawlinson’s 
‘Herodotus,’ b. ii, ch. Ixxxvi. ; Hengstenbery’s 
* Egypt and Books of Moses’). 4, 5. Joseph spake, 
&c. Care was taken to let it be known that the 
family sepulchre was celery before leaving 
Canaan, and that an oath bound his family to con- 
vey the remains thither. Besides, Joseph deemed 
it right to apply for aspecial leave of absence; aa 
being unfit as a mourner to appear in the roya 
presence, as well as from regard to the priestly 
sas he made the request through the medium 
of others. 


7. And Joseph went up to bury his father, &c. 
It was a journey of 300 miles. The funeral cav- 
alcade, composed of a reek’ attendance of the 
nobility and military with their equipages, would 
exhibit an imposing appearance. the elders of 
his house, and the elders of the land of 
Egypt. ‘The one were the attachés of the court, 
and the others the te of state. This distinc- 


tion, so characteristic of Egyptian usage, is noticed 
by classical authors. The court of the king was 
composed of the sons of the most distivguished 
priests ; while the state officers were taken from 
other orders of society (‘Heeren Ideen,’ sec. 37). 
10. they came to the threshing-floor of Atad. 
“ Atad” Bay be taken as a common noun, signi- 
fying ‘the plain of the thorn bushes.’ It was on 
the border between Egypt and Canaan; and as 
the last opportunity of indulging grief was always 
the most violent, the Egyptians made a prolonged 
halt at this spot, while the family of Jacob pro- 
ceeded by themselves to the place of sepulture. 
‘The route taken by Jacob’s funeral procession 
was evidently along the usual caravan road between 
the Delta and Hebron.’ Some have thought, from 
the expression ‘‘ beyond Jordan” being applied to 
Atad, or Abel-mizraim (that is, mourning of the 
Egyptians), that they crossed the river. Indeed, 
Jerome (‘ Onomastican’) locates Atad near Jericho: 
on that supposition, see Relandi, ‘ Palestina,’ 523. 
But compare Deut. iii. 25. The Egyptian attend- 
ants waited somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Beer-sheba, while the Hebrews went alone through 
the winding passes up to the ancestral sepulchre 
at Hebron ieee ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 38). 
Others, however, as Dean Stanley, think that the 
procession really went by the Jordan (‘Jewish 
Church,’ p. 74). ‘They came (so the narrative 
seems to imply) not by the direct road which the 
Patriarchs had hitherto traversed on their way to 
Egypt by El-Arish, but round the long circuit by 
which Moses afterwards led their descendants, 
till they arrived on the banks of the Jordan. 
Further than this the Egyptian escort came not. 
But the valley of the Jordan resounded with the 
loud, shrill lamentations peculiar to their cere- 
monial of mourning, and with the funeral games 
with which then, as now, the Arabs encircle the 
tomb of a departed chief. From this double 
tradition the spot was known in after-times as the 
“meadow,” or ‘the mourning” of the Egyptians, 
Alel-mizraim; and as Beth-hogla ‘‘the house of 
the circling-dance.”’ The phrase {i727 7A], the 
country beyond Jordan, is used sometimes to 
designate the region east of the Jordan; in others, 
the country west of the Jordan. (See Josh. xii. 
1-7, where it is nsed in both senses.) Colenso fas- 
teus upon this phrase as a proof that Moses was 
not the author of this book. But the expression is 
too indefinite to ground so grave an objection 
upon, and he made a mourning for his father 
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land, the Canaanites, saw the mourning in the floor of Atad, they said, 
This ¢s a grievous mourning to the Egyptians: wherefore the name of it 
12 was called *Abel-mizraim, which is beyond Jordan. And his sons did 
13 unto him according as he commanded them: for ‘his sons carried him 
into the land of Canaan, and buried him in the cave of the field of 
Machpelah, which Abraham bought with the field for a possession of a|‘°*.™ 
14 burying-place of rere the Hittite, before Mamre. And Joseph re- plone 
turned into Egypt, he, and his brethren, and all that went up with him] 2Kt 21.18, 
to bury his father, after he had buried his father. 
15 _ And when Joseph’s brethren saw that their father was dead, /they said, 
Joseph will , pair Cg hate us, and will certainly requite us all the evil 
16 which we did unto him. And they *sent a messenger unto Joseph, saying, 
17 Thy father did command before he died, saying, So shall ye say unto] 10. 
Joseph, Forgive, I pray thee now, the trespass of thy brethren, and their 
sin; ‘for they did unto thee evil: and now, we pray thee, forgive the 
trespass of the servants of ‘the God of thy father. And Joseph wept 
18 when they spake unto him. And his brethren also went and “fell 
19 down before his face; and they said, Behold, we de thy servants. And| % 
20 Joseph said unto them, Fear not; “for am 1 in the place of God? ° But 
as for you, ye thought evil against me; but ?God meant it unto good, to 
21 bring to pass, as it is this day, to save much people alive. Now therefore 
fear ye not: ?I will nourish you, ard your little ones. And he comforted 
them, and spake ¢ kindly unto them. 
22 And Joseph dwelt in Egypt, he and his father’s house: and Joseph 
23 lived an hundred and ten years, And Joseph saw Ephraim’s children ” of 
the third generation: the children also of Machir the son of Manasseh - 


of Joseph. 


B.C, 1659, 


2 That is, 
the 
mourning 
of the 
Egyptians, 


Matt. 5. 44, 
4 to their 
heats. 
© Job 42. 16, 


‘were ° brought up upon Joseph’s knees, Heb. 11.2 
24 And Joseph said unto his brethren, I die: and ‘God will surely visit | * ch. 263 
you, and bring you out of this “land unto the Jand which he sware to} ©} 
25 Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. And *Joseph took an oath of the popes 
children of Israel, saying, God will surely visit you, and ye shall carry oe 
osh, 24.32, 


26 up my bones from hence. So Joseph died, being an hundred and 


and 


geven days—the time ordinarily spent by the 
Orientals on occasions of solemn mourning (1 Sam. 
xxxi. 13; 1 Chr. x. 12; Job ii_ 10; Ezek. iii. 15). 
‘bis, as we learn from various sources, was 
emivently an - tian custom—to make a very 
solemn mourning for the dead, especially those 
of high rank, immediately before entombment 
(Herodvtus, b. ii, ch. 85; Diodorus, b. i., ch. 91). 
13. his sons... buried him in the cave.., 
of Machpelah—(see on ch. xxiii) The Egyptians 
could not join in that ceremony, as it was con- 
trary to their usages, Since the mummified 
boy. of ict deg once in @ oe ot garco- 

agus, according gyptian usage, it is reason- 
aris 46 believe that it ie undisturbed in the 
inaccessible recesses of Machpelah, where, doubt- 
less, on the adoption of a more liberal. licy by 
the rulers of Palestine, the discovery will reward 
the researches of Christian_explorers by the 
interesting information its Egypto-Hebraic in- 
scription must contain. 

15-21. when Joseph’s brethren saw, &. He 
was deeply affected by this communication. In 
endeavouring to dispel their fears, he gave them 
the strongest assurances of his forgiveness, and 
exbibited a beautiful trait of his own pious 
character, a8 well as appeared an eminent type 
of the Saviour. 

22, 23. Joseph dwelt in Egypt. He lived eighty 
years after his elevation to the chief power. 
witnessing a great ag in the prosperity o 


the kingdom, and also of his own famil 
oe ang infant Church of God (see further on 
v. 26). 


_ 24. I die—or, ‘I am dying.’ The national feel- 
ings of the Egyptians would have been opposed 
to his burial in Canaan; and therefore he said 
nothing regarding his immediate interment; but 
he gave the strongest proof of the strength of his 
faith and full assurance of the promises by ‘‘ the 
commandment eoncerning his bones” (Heb. xi. 22). 
It is evident from his dying injunction, that he 
had not allowed himself to be so immersed with 
the politics, the honours, or the pleasures of a 
foreign and a heathen capital as to obliterate the 
memory of, or shake his faith in, the Divine 

romises to Israel. 26. 80 Joseph died, being an 

undred and ten years old. Bunsen, whose 
gemi-ratiovalistic system led him to reduce the 
longevity of the patriarchs to the present ordinary 
standard of life, does not allow Uiaypt Place,’ 
iii., ‘p. 342) that Joseph, when he died, exceeded 
seventy-eight years of age, grounding an argument 
on the circumstance that, had he been as old as 
the text Ca waar he must have seen not the 
children of Machir only, but Machir’s grand-chil- 
dren, Geseniua shows, on critical principles, that 
Joseph actually did so: for (v.23) hesaw Ephraim’s 


[owe *23] children of the thirds, é. ¢., children of 


t-grandchildren—viz., the fourth generation. 
[See fixed. xxxiv. 7, where 033 4 are the 


grandchildren, and oyS%, the third, is expressly 


The embalming 


in Egypt. 


distinguished from 0'7g}, the fourth generation.] 


Keil proves (Keil and Delitzech, ‘On the Penta- 
teuch,’ p. 412, Clarke’s edition) by a minute calcu- 
lation on ch. xli 50, that there is no practical 
dificulty in the wey of this explanation. And if 
the translation of the recently-discovered papyrus 
is to be relied on, the great age of their honoured 

rime minister became proverbial amongst the 

gyptians (‘ Parthenon,’ No. xi. — ‘Longevity 
amongst the Ancient Egyptians, and a Record 
of the Patriarchal Age,’ by the Rev. D. J. Heath). 
and they embalmed him. ‘The practice of em- 
balming prevailed in Egypt at a very early period, 
for Rosellini states (ch. xi., 3) that mummies have 
been found of the dates of the first kings. Joseph 
might have been induced to comply with this 
Egyptian custom, both in his own and his father’s 
ease, with a view to the conservation of their 
corpses for final removal to Canaan. The idea, 
however, that originated the usage seems not 
to have been a vain wish to immortalize the 
body, but a dim traditional belief of a future state, 
in which the conservation of the body would be 
essential to the vigour and happiness of the soul. 
But further, ‘we have now abundant reason for 
concluding that the perfect purification of the 
body, and not its conservation, was at the root of 
the ideas expressed in every act of mummification’ 
Brugsch, quoted by Hardwick, ii., p. 296: cf. 

ikinson, ‘Ancient Egypt,’ second series, ii., p. 
445-7; Kenrick, 1, } Prichard’s ‘ Egyptian 

‘ 
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ten years old: and ’ they embalmed him, and he was put in a coffin 


of Joseph, 


B. C. 1635. 
© vers, 2 4, 


Mythology,’ p. 198; Cormack, ‘On Creosote,’ with 
the catalogue of books on embalming referred to). 
and he was put in a coffin in Egypt [7 ¥w¥—~« 


wooden chest (Herodotus and Diodorus, as quoted 
on v. 3; Wilkinson’s ‘Ancient Egypt,’ vol. v., 
p. 459); the Septuagint, copos, a pernuariy 
constructed @7xn], for the incasement of a mum- 
mitied body, generally of sycamore wood, some- 
times of pasteboard, formed by plueing together 
numerous folds, plastered and painted with 
hieroglyphics, Stone or basalt was the excep- 
tion; and besides that wood was the ordinary 
material, a good reason for employing it in 
Joseph’s case was, greater facility in the convey- 
ance of his remains to Canaan, in accordance with 
his last injunctions. The putting of a corpse in a 
coffin was peculiarly an Fey yiae custom, as it did 
not obtain amongst the Hebrews (2 Ki. xiii. 21; 
Matt. xxvii. 59, 60); nor does it in the modern 
East, either amongst Turks or Christians. But 
even in ancient Egypt it was not universal; and 
while the lower classes were simply embalmed 
and swathed, or often interred withotth embalm- 
ing, the enclosure in a coffin was a distinction 
reserved for persons of rank and wealth. It is 
pent that, as each family had a burial-place 
or itself, Joseph’s corpse would be placed on a 
niche, where it would be preserved till the exodus, 
instead of being buried in the great pyramid, as is 
maintained by a modera writer (Dr. &. Clarke’s 
‘Travels,’ vol. v., pp. 253, 261). 


THE SECOND BOOK OF MOSES, CALLED 
EXODUS. 


LNow “these are the names of the children of Israel, which came into Egypt; | _3- © 17. 


every man and his household came with Jacob. Reuben, Simeon, 

8, Levi, and Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, and Benjamin, Dan, and Naphtali, 

And all the souls that came out of the 4loins of Jacob 

5, were seventy souls: for Joseph was in Egypt already. And ‘Joseph 

6, died, and all his brethren, and “all that generation. ‘And the children 

7 of Israel were fruitful, and increased abundantly, and multiplied, and 
waxed exceeding mighty; and the land was filled with them. 


4, Gad, and Asher. 


CHAP. 
@ Gen. 46. 8 
ch. 6, 14, 

1 thigh, 
5 Gen. 46. 24, 


27. 
© Gen. 50. 9% 
4 Eccl. 1. 4 
* Gen. 46 3, 


CHAP. I. 1-7.—INcrEASE OF THE ISRAELITES. 
1. Now these are the names, &c. (see on Gen. xlvi. 
8-26.) This book is ie by an abridged re- 
capitulation of the list of Jacol’s family who 
immigrated with him into Egypt; and although 
this genealogy has already been considered, yet, 
as an elaborate attempt bas been made, on the 
ground of its alleged inaccuracy,.ta demonstrate 
the unhistorical character of the Pentateuch, it 
may be expedient to examine it a little further. 
The catalogue—in which a different order is fol- 
lowed from that in Gen. xlvi., the sons of Jacob’s 
wives being first enumerated, then those of the 
handmaids in the order of their births—embraces 
the names of those only who were the recognized 

s of houses at that period. But the words 
“‘which came into Egypt” must not be pressed 
too closely. They are to he taken in a wide and 

eneral sense, as including not only all who were 
iving previous to the departure from Canaan, 
but some also who were not born till after the 
actual settlement in Goshen—as, in fact, extend- 
ing throughout the whole duration of Jacob’s 
life in Egypt; for the seventeen years that the 
patriarch survived in Egypt must be regarded as 
8 transition period—as forming a new epoch in 
the history of Israel, from which the commence- 
ment of their national existence is to be dated. 
“* All the souls that came out of the loins of Jacob 
were seventy souls”—that is, all the sons and 
grandsons, excluding the sons’ wives, made sixty- 
six (Gen. xlvi. 26); and when to this there are 
added Jacob himself, Joseph, and his two sons, 
the amount is seventy, as stated in this passage, 
in Gen. xlvi. 27, and in Deut. x. 22. Stephen 
(Acts vii. 14) estimates the number at seventy- 
five; but then he Vly oid takes into accoynt 
‘all the kindred’ of Jacob—i.e., not only the 
patriarch’s own children, but also his gon’s wives, 
whom Moses had excluded from his enumeration. 
In the remarks formerly made (Gen. xlvi. 26, 27), 
we adverted to the usual re of removing the 
apparent discrepancy between Moses and Stephen, 
by supposing that the latter had regard to the 
insertion contained in the Septuagint version of 
this place, of five names borrowed from the list in 
1 Chr. vii. But there is no necessity for resorting 
either to the hypothesis that Srepnee quoted from 
the Septuagint, or of adopting the ingenious eon- 
jecture of Beza, that he used not [evre] five, but 
awavrws] seventy in all; for the statements in 
nesis are sufficient to obviate all difficulties by 
what it says elsewhere of the wives. Rachel was 
dead (Gen. xxxv. 19), so was Leah (Gen. xlix. 31); 
and no mention being made of Zilpah and Bilbah, 
the probability is yo they were dead also. 


Judah had lost his wife (Gen. xxxviii. 12) and 
Simeon his, too, as may be inferred (Gen. xlvi. 10; 
ef. Gen. xxviii. 1). I$ would appear, then, that 
among the eleven sons there were only nine wiv 
which came with Jacob into Egypt; so that i 
these nine be added to sixty-six, the total ia 
seventy-five. Thus Stephen’s expression, “all his 
(Jacob's) kindred,” included the wives who were 
Joseph’s kindred, not only by affinity, but by 
consanguinity, being probably of the tamilies of 
Keturah, Ishmael, and Esau. ‘And thus,’ says 
Dr. Hales (‘Anal. of Chronol.’ vol. ii, p. 2 
‘does the New Testament furnish an admirabla 
comment on the Old.’ This list relates only to 
the direct descendants of Jacob, ‘the children of 
his body begotten.’ That there was, however, a 
vast uumber of others belonging to this pastoral 
tribe, who also removed sicpe with him, is evi- 
dent, from the distinction w ich Joseph madg 
between his “‘ brethren” and his “father’s house 
—i.e,, servants (Gen. xlvi. 31: cf. Gen. xxx. 43; 
xxxii. 5, 7, 16; xxxvi. 7: see also on Gen, xxgiv. 
25); and how numerous these were may be inferred, 
from what is said of Abraham (Gen. xii. 16; xiv. 
14), and of Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 13-16). 6, Joseph 
died, and all his brethren, and all that genera» 
tion ["\7, a circle; Septuagint, yeved]—signifies 
not _a generation, consisting of thirty years, but, 
as Rosenmitller explains it, *the sum totat of the 
lives of contemporary individuals;’ or, as Knobel 
says, ‘acentury.’ Joseph lived to see (Gen. I. 23) 
the fourth generation flourishing; and his death 
occurred about seventy years after the immigra- 
tion into Egypt. Levi was eee the t 
survivor af that generation (ch, vi 16). 7. the: 
children of Israel. The ethnic name of the de. 
scendants of Jacoh was Hebrews. ‘‘The children 
of Israel,” or ‘‘Israelites,” was a religious designa- 
tion; and Moses uses it here, as he is now com- 
mencing to relate the national history of that people 
who were separated from the general mass of cor- 
ruption to be trained up in the knowledge and 
to the worship of God,—the infant church. were 
fruitful, &c. A variety of expressions are employed 
to represent the rapidity of increase ['7, brought 
forth young, were fruitful; WHY, bred abun- 
dantly, like fishes or reptiles; ‘27, and multiplied. 
This word is frequently coupled with 779 (Gen. i 
22, 28; viii, 17; Jer. iii. 16; Ezek. xxxvi. 11, &c.); 
TkD Tk? yyy, and became exceedingly mighty]. 
and the land was filled with them—i.e., Goshen 
rticularly ; but the subsequent history showg 
hat they were dispersed in great numbers through: 
out the Delta, or Lower Egypt. They were living 
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io a land where, according to the testimony of 
ancient authors, mothers produced three and 
sometimes four at a birth (Aristotle, ‘Hist. Ani- 
mal.,’ vii., 4, 5; ‘Columella de re rust,’ lii., 8; Pliny, 
vii., 3) and a modern writer declares that ‘the 
females in Egypt, as well among the human race 
as among animals, surpass all others in fruitful- 
ness, To this natural circumstance must be added 
the fulfilment of the pore made to the patriarchs 
Nhe xv. 5; xxii. 17; xxvi. 4; xxviii. 14; xxxv. 

1; xlvi. 3). There was no miracle—no direct 
interference with tbe ordinary laws that regulate 
the production of the human race. The mean 
rate of increase was precisely the same as that 
which is occurring in thousands of instances 
within our own experience. But, contrary to the 
usual course of things, the same high average of 
growth in population continued to be the normal 
standard in Israel for a series of many generations, 
fostered by the combined influences of a salubrious 
climate, a fertile soil, and a friendly government. 
Thus the promise was fulfilled, without miraculous 
interposition, by maintaining the established laws 
of Providence, with a special blessing to the pos- 
terity of the patriarchs (see further on ch. xii.: 
ef. Birks, ‘The Exodus of Israel’). The period 
embraced by this verse was ‘the first century of 
the occupation of Goshen by the Israelites, which 
would coincide with the last of the Hyk-Shés 
alynasty: the period of that frontier war which 
was carried on against them by the allied forces of 
Thebes and Ethiopia, and whicb resulted in their 
expulsion’ (Drew’s ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 43). 

8. Now there arose up a new king over Egypt 
[cop ]—ascended the throne; appeared in totally 


different circumstances from those of a regular 
succession: for so the word is used 1 Ki. iii. 12; 
2 Ki. xxiii. 23, [wy7-abp, a new king. The Sep- 
tuagint has dvéorn 6& Bacideds erepos, ‘Now there 
rose up another king’ (cf. Acts vii. 18)]. He might 
be only different in character; but there is the 
greatest probability that he was different in dynasty 
also Se Josephus, * Autiquities,’ b. ii., ch. ix., sec. 
1). We have assumed (see on Gen. xli.) that the 
relate sovereigns of Lower Egypt, during the 
tine of the iptmareh 8 intercourse with Egypt, 
were of the Hyk-Shés, or shepherd race—i. e., of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth dynasties, 
the limits of whose territorial dominions, though 
varying according to the fortunes of war, comprised 
the Memphitic nome and the whole of the Delta 
(Poole’s * Hore Egyptiace’), Sometime after the 
death of Joseph a revolution took place, by which 
those military usurpers were expelled, after having 
held Egypt in subjection for a period of two hun- 
dred and fifty-nine years, aud the old Theban 
kings regained their ascendancy, uniting Upper 
and Lower Egypt into one kingdom. which knew 
not Joseph. On the hypothesis that ‘the new 
king’ had formerly reigned in Thebes, it is prob- 
able that he would know nothing about the 
Hebrews—that he might ignore the important 
services of Joseph as being mainly instrumental 
iv consolidating the power, as well as renderin 

popular the government, of the Hyk-Shés king; an 

that he would from the first regard the occupiers 
of Goshen with dislike aud scorn, as foreigners and 
ahora The chronology of these events being 
still an unsettled point, we cannot with certainty 
determine the name of this king. Sir G. Wilkin- 
son, who assigns Joseph’s elevation to the reign 
of Osirtasen, orSesertesen I., of thetwelfth dynasty, 
considers Ames or ag 0 the Diospolite, the 


head of the eighteenth dynasty, to be ‘the new 
king who kvew not Joseph.’ But having assumed 
Joseph’s patron to be ove of the shepherd kings, 
we cannot accept this view of the erignstes of 
the oppression. Bunsen takes him to have been 
Thothmes, or Tuthmosis III., of the eighteenth 
dynasty. The Juke of Northumberland ( Wilkin- 
gon’s ‘Ancient t,’ vol. i, p. 77) fixes upon 
Rameses I., of the nineteenth dynasty. Lepstus, 
(‘Chronology of at), Osburn (‘ Mon. Hist.’), 
and Mons. Chabas (‘Mélanges Egyptologiques,’ 1862) 
contend for Rameses II. (Sesostris). Poole, who 
thinks that the peaceful sojourn of the Israelites 
in Egypt commenced during the shepherd rule, 
places this change of policy at a much earlier date, 
and, founding on Isa. hi. 4, thinks that this new king 
was not an Egyptian, but an Assyrian conqueror. 
He believes that this conclusion derives confirma- 
tion from the fact, that sovereigns bearing a name 
which seems clearly the trauslation of an Assyrian 
or Babylonian title are amongst those of the 
shepherds in the Turin Papyrus(Smith’s ‘Dict.,’Art. 
Pharaoh). The consideration of this point, though 
very interesting in connection with the antiquities 
of "heypt, does not materially tend to illustrate 
the condition of the Israelites; and therefore we 
shall only add, that, assuming this ‘ new king, 
who knew not Joseph,’ to have been of another 
dynasty, it was easy for him to rescind the engage- 
ménts by which his predecessors were bound to 
that people. 9. Behold, thas people of the 
children of Israel are more and mightier than 
we. Let the Hebrews have multiplied at ever so 
rapid a rate of increase, it cannot be supposed 
that, within so brief a ioe as a century, they 
would have been capable of matching, mnch less 
of overpowering, the whole military forces of 
Egypt ; and therefore, since they are represented 
as ‘nore and mightier than the native population,’ 
it must be borne in mind, that the kingdom within 
which their settlement lay was confined to the 
narrow limits of the Delta. Assuming the correct- 
ness of the third opinion mentioned” above, viz., 
that Rameses II. was the ‘‘ new king,” it may be 
stated briefly, that the kingdom of Lower Egypt 
had, in the course of time, become greatly reduced 
and weakened by internal disorders, arising from 
the establishment of various foreign races within 
its territories, who, differing in manners and 
customs, above all in religion, refused to amal- 
gamate with the aborigines, and were exceedin 

them in population. Amongst these the chie 

were the Moabites and Israelites. The latter 
were not only spread, with their immense flocks, 
over the rich verdant plies, but vast multitudes 
of them were scattered through the great cities 
as artizans, or tradesmen and by their energy, 
wealth, and extensive influence, wielded almost 
the whole powers of the country. They were, 
however, aliens in the eyes of the native inhabi- 
tants, the more especially as they had frequently 
shown strong sympathies with their clansmen, the 
Ammonites and Moabites, in the border wars 
which these waged with Egypt, just as the Be- 
douins in Egypt have in all ages made common 
cause with the foreign invaders of that country, 
In these circumstances, the monarch of the dis- 
tracted kingdom solicited the aid of his powerful 
neighbour, the sovereign of Upper Egypt, Ramesea 
IL. (called in Lower Egypt, and by the Greek hise 
torians )Sesostris, who—in pursuance of the tradi- 
tional policy of his ancestors, to unite all parts of 
the country under one government—immediately 
assumed the protectorate of the kingdom : city after 
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city was placed under his care, with the exception 
of twelve cities which belonged to the Moabites. 
For many years he vainly tried to gain these into 
his possession. At last, by a secret treaty, artfully 
negociated with that people, to whom he doubtless 

ve an equivalent, and amongst other bribes 
lattered them by the eel of their gods, those 
cities were also ceded to on pad a close alliance 
was formed between him and that people by the 
bond of a common idolatry. Further, the king 
of Lower pt dying, left an infant son, between 
‘whom and his own daughter, already grown, 
Rameses contracted a marriage; so that he ac- 

uired the supremacy over Egypt; and thur 
the Hebrews, who in vast numbers were inter- 
spersed throughout all the cities, fell under the 
power of the ambitious despot. But Rameses, 
who was a man of deep political wisdom, was too 
astute and wary.to create disaffection to his 
government by instituting rash and severe mea- 
sures against so numerous a class of his new 
subjects ; and while he deemed expulsion or 
extermination both equally inexpedient, he re- 
solved on the secret and unsuspected policy of 
slowly reducing their numbers, or at least of 
crushing their spirits by forced labours on his 
public works (see Osburn'a ‘Monument! History,’ 
ii, pp. 502, 503, 521, 527-533). 10. let us deal 
wisely with them [7937n)}let us show ourselves 


cunning, let us deceive, overreach them (cf. Ps. 
ev. 25; Eccl. vii. 16). (Septuagint, Karacogic- 
wue0a (cf, Acts vii. 19).] 11. they did set over 
them masters, &c. [DP ‘jt ]}—masters of tri- 
bute service, service masters; or [taking 02 in 
the concrete, for a levy of men, as 1 Ki. v. 13; 
ix. 15], it may be masters of labourers. It has 
been the practice of Eastern despots from time 
immemorial, particularly in Egypt, to draft work- 
men in gangs of tens and hundreds to labour iu 
public works, marshalled under the inspection of 
overseers armed with sticks to bastinado the lazy 
or disorderly; and this policy has been adopted 
chiefly with a view to prevent insurrection and 
turbulence. They proceeded to such measures 
very gradually, Having first obliged the Israelites. 
it is thought, to Ray a ruinous rent, and involv 
them -in difficulties, the new government of 
Rameses, in pursuance of its oppressive policy, 
degraded multitudes of the lower classes amongst 
the Hebrews to the condition of serfs,—employing 
them exactly as the fellahs or labouring people are 
in the present day (driven in companies or bands), 
in digging canals, or rearing the public works, with 
taskmasters who anciently had sticks—now whips 
—to punish the indolent or spur on the too langmid 
es 8, xxix. 1-3; Jer. xi. 2; xxii, 21; Ezek. xxiii. 
; Hos. xi. 17). All public or royal Pandion in 
ancient Egypt were built ie bet pbig ; and on 
some of these works was p an inscription 
that no free citizen had been engaged ia the 
servile employment. and they built—lit., they 
made them build for Pharaoh. treasure cities, 
Pithom and Raamses. The first [is called, in 
the Septuagint, xe:80 ; By Herostotns ( . ii, ch, 158), 


Tarounos; and (dropping Pi, the Egyptian article) 
the Thoum (Thom) of the itinerary o eatonene.| 
whose site appears to be marked by the ruip 
town opposite Tel el Wadee, six miles east of the 
mouth of the canal, on the eastern bank of the 
Nile, about twelve Roman miles from Heliopolis 
(Wilkinson, in Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus’). The 
second city, Raamses, differing only in a single 
diacritical point from the common form Rameses 
gots xii. 37; Num. xxxiii. 3, 5), is called by the 
eptuagint “Payecoy, It was probably the capital 
city of a district which from it obtained its name 
(Gen, xlvii, 11). Dr. Robinson (‘Biblical Re- 
searches,’ i., 79) supposes it to have been situated 
between the Bitter Lakes and the Valley of the 
Seven Wells, not far from Herodpolis, on the west 
of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, in the Wady 
Tumilat, through which anciently ran the canal 
connecting the Nile with the Gulf of Suez. 
Jablonsky says that the name Rameses is composed. 
of two Coptic words, Rem (romi), man, and Shés, 
shepherd. The name Remshés would thus corre- 
spond to the Greek [Bov«oda], ‘the land of herds- 
mien’—i.e., Goshen, with which “‘the land of 
Rameses,” in our version (Gen. xlvii. 11), as well 
as in the Septuagint, is identified, and of which 
the city mentioned in this verse is supposed to be 
the capital. Most writers, however, prefer con- 
sidering Raamses a new city founded by eses 
IL, and which he called by his own name, con- 
formably to the custom of giving the name of the 
reigning sovereign to cities, fortresses, temples, 
&c., built by his authority. There are numerous 
instances of this belonging to the era of Rameses 
IL., who, in consequence of his frequent wars with 
Asiatic tribes, erected cities and forts along the 
border of the Delta on every side, ‘The Papyrus 
Anastasi IIL contains a brilliant description of 
this city, as surpassing Thebes in its public build- 
ings; and from the whole account, as given in this 
and another papyrus, Mons. Chabas, infers the 
existence of an important city founded by Rameses 
IL., in the eastern part of the Delta, where the 
Bible places the city of Rameses’ (‘ Bib. Sac.,’ 
Oct., 1865, Art. yptology). These two cities 
are generally considered to have occupied the 
sites, Pithom of Abassieb, and Raamses of Abu- 
Keischeid—so that these were frontier cities on 
the side of Arabia, Osburn (* Monumental History,’ 
li., p. 413, and Foypt, her Testimony,’ BP. 59-61, 
106) identities Pithom with the modera Damietta, 
situated at the embouchure of the Phathmetic 
branch of the Nile, and Raamses, with the mound 
of ruins which still bears the name, "situated on 
the western border of the Delta, about midway 
between the Canopic branch of the Nile and the 
ancient canal of Alexandria, the remains of which 
are visible. The completion snd fortification of 
these two cities weie the first works to which 
Rameses (Sesostris) directed the forced labours of 
the enslaved Israelites. His object in doing so 
was strategetical. He was enabled by this means 
to entrench in fortified camps a strong military 
force on both the borders of the Delta, thereby 
commanding perfectly the whole district, Pithom 
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being at the eastern end of the valley of Goshen, 
and Raamses at the western, so that a barrier 
was provided against future invasions.’ The 
are called ‘‘ treasure cities” [Mi3>>P, by transposi- 
tion, for ninj2p, magazines, stores]—4. ¢., the cities 
were receptacles, such as were common in Egypt 
for the storing of agricultural produce, either for 
export or perhays chiefly for supplying provisions 
for the coast-guard, large military detachments 
being stationed along the border. Whence the 
Septuagint calls them [1dXers 6xveas] strong forti- 
fied cities (2 Chr. xi 12); and Osburn says that 
Pithom means ‘the lock,’ or ‘safeguard,’ because 
it served as a defence to the frontier, and also as 
a place of refuge, to which the Egyptians resident 
on the eastward might betake themselves in case 
of an invasion from Canaan (cf. Jer. xxxv. 10, 11; 
‘Mon. Hist.,’ ii, p. 413). [The Septuagint has 
‘they built,’ tv re ‘leit cat ‘Panecoy xar “Qy 
# éorw ‘HArovrods, and On, which is Heliopolis. ] 
14, they made their lives bitter with hard bon- 
dage, in mortar, and in brick, and in all manner 
of service in the field. It has been adduced as 
a proof of the unhistorical character of the Penta- 
teuch, that the author mentions brickmaking— 
a species of manufacture which, it is alleged, was 
common in Babylonia, but not in Egypt. This 
objection, however, is utterly groundless, as there 
is abundant evidence that bricks were in exten- 
sive use amongst the ancient Egyptians. Ruins 
of great brick buildings are found in all parts of 
the country. The use of crude brick, baked iv the 
sun, was universal in Upper and Lower Egypt 
both for public and private buildings—al/ but the 
temples themselves were of crude brick. The 
usual size of the bricks is 14, 17, or 20 inches long, 
a to 64 inches wide, and 7 to 44 inches thick. 
Mention is made of ‘hard service in the field ’— 
z.¢., probably referrivg to the severe labour of irri- 
gating the higher districts by working at the sha- 
doof, cutting a number of channels for the water, 
and constructing ramparts to restrain the river, 
and prevent the moisture from stagnating upon 
its annual overtlow. Josephus says (‘ Antiquities,’ 
b. ii., ch. ix., sec. 1) the Hebrews were set to build 
the pyramids ; but this is not correct, at least in 
regard to the large pyramids, which are built of 
stone, not of brick ( Wilkinson, in Rawlinson, ‘ Hero- 
dotus,’ b, ii, ch. 107). ‘Andin mortar’ [12n3], clay, 
loam, probably potter’s clay ; for pottery (Ps. ixxxi. 
6) seems to have formed part of their hard service. 
But the chief employment was brickmaking. A 
vivid representation of the labourers engaged in 
this department is depicted on the tomb of 
Roschere. ‘‘In this picture some of the labourers 
are seen transporting the clay in vessels, some 
intermingling it With straw; others are taking the 
bricks out of the form and placing them in rows; 
still others,-with a piece of wood upon their backs 
and ropes on each side, carry away the bricks 
already burned or dried; while ‘‘taskmasters ” 
are beside them, some standing, others in a sitting 
posture, with their uplifted sticks in their hands 
vee quoted by Hengstenberg, ‘Egypt and 
oks of Moses,’ p. 80). This picture was found 
at Thebes; and though it is now generally agreed 
not to se a portrait of a Hebrew party, it yet 
gives a lively idea of their employment in brick- 
making. is has been found 
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(Brugsch, ‘Histoire d’Egypte,’ tom. i., p. 106) on the 
sepulchral monument of Abd-el-Qurna, at Thebes, 
representing groups of war captives engaged in 
various occupations connected with building,— 
dragging stones, making bricks, carrying loads, 
&c.; each band of workmen being under the care 
of an overseer, armed with a stick; and at the 
head of the picture stauds this explanatory notice: 
‘Captives employed by the king in building the 
temple of Ammon.’ With regard to the clay used 
in this process, the bricks made of the mud dug 
from the wadys in the interior, or on the border of 
the desert, which is loamy and consistent, hold 
together, and remain firm as a stone, without 
straw; but those formed of the alluvial soil de- 
posited on the bauks of the river, require straw 
to make them cohere. Professor Onger, the cele- 
brated Viennese paleontologist, has recently 
published some remarks on the bricks of the 
ancient Egyptians, especially those of the pyramid 
of Dashour, which was built about 3,400 years 
before our era. In one of them, being examined 
through the microscope, he discovered that the 
Nile mud, out of which it was made, contained 
not only a BAApttLy of animal and vegetable 
matter, but also in these bricks a vast number of 
plants which at that time grew in Egypt. The 
chopped straw, clearly discernible in the body of 
the bricks, confirms the description of the man- 
ner of making the latter, such as we find in 
‘Herodotus,’ and in this book. Mons. Chabas 
(‘ Mélanges Egyptologiques’) has translated some 
papyri, which mention a foreign race, under the 

ieroglyphic title of APERIU, who were employed 
upon such works; and_two of these belong to 
the reign of Rameses II. Upon principles of 
comparative philology, Jfons. Chabas makes the 
hieroglyphic group APERI-U, a transcription of 
{O""27} HiBERI-M, excepting only the final plural, 
which the Egyptians never imitated. In the 
first of these documents the scribe Kanisar makes 
a return to his sg the scribe’ Bek-en Ptah 
in these words: ‘I have obeyed the comman¢ 

which my master gave me, to provide subsistence 
for the soldiers, and also for the Aperi-u who 
carry stone for the great Bekhen (all sorts of 
buildings) of King Rameses. I have given them 
rations every month, according to the excellent 
instructions of my master.’ Two other papyri 
contain records of the same kind, relating to 
workmen labouring at Rameses. Thus we find 
the Aperiu, Hebrews, employed under Egyptian 
officers, in_ severe labours, building cities and 
temples. If this reading of Mona. Chalas shall 
be accepted by Egyptologers, it must be placed 
amongat the most remarkable confirmations of the 
Bible from contemporary sources (‘ Bib. Sac.,’ Oct. 
1863, Art. Egyptology). 


15. the king of Egypt spake to the Hebrew 
midwives. It appears from the monumental 
sculptures that female accoucheurs were employed 
in ancient as in modern Egypt ( Wilkinson, in Raw- 
linson’s ‘Herodotus,’ b. i1., ch. 85). Two only 
were spoken to by the king; whence it may be 
inferred, either that they were the heads of a 
lange corporation (Rosenmiiller, ‘A. und. N. Mor- 
genl.,’ i., f. 255.5 orde, ‘Coramentaire Geo- 
araphiqae ;or that, by tampering with these, he 

esigaed to intimidate the other practitioners, so 
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said, When ye do the office of a midwife to the Hebrew women, and see 

them upon the stools, if it bea son, then ye shall kill him; but if it 
17 be a daughter, then she shall live. But the midwives ‘feared God, and 

did not ‘as the king of Egypt commanded them, but saved the men- 
18 children alive. And the king of Egypt called for the midwives, and said 

unto them, Why have ye done this thing, and have saved the men- 
And ™the midwives sai 

Hebrew women are not as the Egyptian women; for they are lively, and 
20 are delivered ere the midwives come in unto them. 

dealt well with the midwives: and the people multiplied, and waxed very 
And it came to pass, because th 
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as to secure the secret compliance of all of them 
with his wishes (Calvin). third hypothesis is, 
that it was only the midwives who practised in 
and around the capital (see close of the chapter). 
Opinions are divided as to whether the two 
accoucheurs mentioned were Egyptians or He- 
brews. On the one hand, Josephus (b. ii., ch. ix., 
sec. 2) says that they were Egyptians; and it has 
been maintained that his account is most likely to 
be correct, being. the traditional belief of the 
accient Church. Besides, it is alleged the _orig- 
inal text admits of being rendered, ‘he spake to 
the midwives of the Hebrew women;’ while it is 
evident, from their own language to the king, that 
they had general practice amongst the native 
women. Further still, not to speak of the charac- 
ter of the king, who was too wary and politic to 
entrust bis secret designs to the execution of 
Hebrew midwives, it is thought that the names 
of Puah and Shiphrah—particularly that of the 
latter—having an Egyptian sound, and ending in 
Phra, ‘the sun,’ marks her to have been a Helio- 
politan woman; and in accordance with this view, 
Osburn (‘Mon. Hist.,’ ii., p. 543) says that. the 
midwives were priestesses, who ministered in the 
temple of the goddess Tenu or Tamar, who was 
the Lucina of the Egyptians. The two mentioned 
were of high rank, and presided over all the mid- 
wives of Egypt, so that, as the representatives of 
their class, they received the royal instructions, 
which through them were to be communicated to 
their professional sisters. On the other hand 
without dwelling on the obvious construction o 
the original words, which denote ‘‘ Hebrew mid- 
wives,” and on their names, which are clearly 
Hebrew, it deserves particular notice that they 
were God-fearing women, who were restrained 
by conscientions scruples from obeying the king, 
and resolved to follow the dictates of piety and 
humanity. These considerations are strongly in 
favour of the opinion that they were Hebrew 
women. 16. When ye do the office of a midwife 
to the Hebrew women, and see them upon the 
stools [oyayn-7y]—upon the two stones. The 
word occurs in other passages, where it signifies 
vessels of stone (ch. vii. 19), and a potter's vessel 
(Jer. xviii. 3). Opinions are divided as to what 
was the mode of destruction which the king 
pointed out. Some, as Cesenius, think that the 
‘stools” were low seats, such as are frequently 
represented on the Egyptian monuments; and our 
version represents the labouring women as placed 
upon these, which is contrary to usage as well as 
to probability. Others suppose that obstetric 
practitioners sat upon them by the copch of the 
parturient women (which is also a mistake, as the 
attitude adopted in the East for women in labour 
is a standing posture (Calmet’s ‘Frag.’), and that, 
as they could easily pila the sex of the new- 


born infant, so, whenever a boy appeared, they 
were, by a slight pressure, to strangle it, unknown 
to the parent; while others are of opinion that 
“the stools” were stone troughs, into which, 
while the infants were being washed, they were 
to be as it were accidentally dropped. This cus- 
tom in relation to children is justitied by Eastern 
usage; and such a destruction of boys has actually 
been practised in the courts of Eastern monarchs. 
Thevenot hints (‘Travels,’ part ii., p. 98) at both 
these principles, He says that ‘the kings of 
Persia are so afraid of being deprived of that 
power which they abuse, and are so apprehensive 
of being dethroned, that they destroy the children 
of their female relations, when they have brought 
forth boys, by putting them into an earthen 
trough, where they suffer them to starve’ (quoted 
in Burder’s ‘Oriental Customs,’ p. 140). [The 
sculptures represent midwives in the act of plac- 
ing new-born infants in a vessel of the same char- 
acter, and for the same purpose as the D387 
of the Hebrews.] This anecdote of Thevenot 
throws some light upon the subject. Still, the 
circumstance of the original word being in the 
dual, seems to indicate that the explanation is not 
full, or quite satisfactory. (For other solutions 

see Calmet’s ‘Frag.,’ cccxii., cccxiii., and Kei 

and Delitzsch’s ‘Commentary,’ i., p. 425, Clarke’s 
edition.) 17. the midwives feared God, &c. Their 
faith inspired them with such courage as to risk 
their lives by Casey the mandate of a cruel 
tyrant ; but it was blended with weakness, which 
made them shrink from speaking the truth. 
Numerous examples are furnished in the history 
of the patriarchs of strong faith being exercised 
along with many moral infirmities. 19. the He- 
brew women are not as the Egyptian women. 
It might be that the simple and active habits of 
the former rendered the labours of maternity 
rauch easier to them than amongst the reve 
women, who lived in a more artificial and luxuri- 
ous style, and were delicate and feeble; and, in 
point of fact, easy labour is the normal experience 
of the wives of the nomadic Arabs (Burckhardt, 
‘Travels amongst the Bedouin Arabs’). But the 
answer of the midwives was probably a mere 

retext, though believed by Pharaoh. 20, 21. 

Therefore God dealt well with the midwives, &c. 
This represents God as rewarding them for telling 
alie. he difficulty is wholly removed by a more 
correct translation. To ‘make’ or to ‘build a 
house,’ in Hebrew idiom, means to have a numer- 

ous progeny (cf. 2 Sam, vii. 1] with v. 27; also 
Ruth iv. 11). The passage, then, should be ren- 
dered thus: ‘God protected the midwives, and 
the people waxed very mighty; and because the 
midwives feared God, the ebrews grew and pros- 

pered.’ [The Septuagint has two:ncav eavtais 
oixias—‘they made houses for themselves; i ¢., 


Birth and preservation 


shall save alive. 


EXODUS Il. 
22 he made them houses. And Pharaoh charged all his people, saying, 


of Moses. 


B. C. 1573. 

Every son that is born ye shall cast into the river, and every daughter ye .CHAE 2. 
ca. . 

2 AND there went “a man of the house of Levi, and took to wife a ie aH 

2 daughter of Levi. And the woman conceived, and bare a son: and fee aa 


’when she saw him that he was a goodly child, she hid him three 


the midwives were held in so high estimation for 
their kindness, and their steady principle, that, 
through the favours and rewards, heaped upon 
them, they became wealthy and prosperous; and 
it was in this way the blessing of Providence 
rested on them.] 22. Pharaoh charged all his 
people—most probably the order was confined to 
his officers and guards, who, on hearing of a 
birth having taken place, or of the rite of cir- 
cumcision being performed in any house, were to 
enter it, seize the male infants, and drown them. 
[aqka, the river; Septuagint, tov orapoy (xar’ 
e£oxnv), the Nile.] It has been objected, that 
there is a glaring contradiction between this 
edict to destroy all the male children and the 
king’s unwillingness to part with the services of 
the Hebrew people. But there is no contradic- 
tion; for it is evident that, although a universal 
term is used in this passage, the order did not 
extend to every Hebrew boy born, as well in the 
extensive inland plains of Goshen as in the cities. 
Such a wholesale massacre of innocents would 
have roused the universal indignation of the He- 
brews; and as that people were aoe ee to 
be ‘‘more and mightier” than the people of Ere 
it would have led to a rebellion, which the king, 
by his wily policy, endeavoured to avoid. The 
mention of “the river” clearly indicates that the 
male infants whose destruction was meditated 
were those born in and around the capital or 
chief cities; and the presumption is that, even 
within that range, it was the infant sons of the 
chiefs or principal families, who came thither for 
a time to take their turn in the public labours 
imposed upon their race. Josephus relates (‘An- 
tiquities,’ b. ii., ch. ix., sec. 2) that Pharaoh had 
been forewarned by one of his magi, who was 
sagacious in anticipating future events, that a 
Hebrew boy about to be born would inflict a fatal 
blow upon the glory of Egypt, and raise his own 
race to liberty and independence. It is quite 
possible that the apprehension of such a danger 
might have originated the cruel edict, and thus, 
by the conduct of Pharaoh, the ancient Church in 
its infaucy was exposed to persecution and peril 
precisely similar to that which, at the commence- 
ment of the New Testament Church, was directed 
by Herod against the children in Bethlehem, (Matt. 
ii. 16: see Calmet, ‘Frag.,’ cccxii.) 

CHAP. IL. 1-10.—BirtTH AND PRESERVATION OF 
Moses. 1. there went a man, &c. The name of 
the man was Amram, and that of the woman 
whom he espoused was Jochebed, who is called 
‘‘a daughter of Levi.” Her immediate descent 
from Levi seems to be contirmed (ch. vi. 20) by the 
special mention of her relationship to Amram 
previous to their marriage ; and it has been sup- 
posed, from the repeated notice of this circum- 
stance, that there was a peculiarity in their 
matrimonial connection—that, in fact, it came 
within those degrees which, though permitted in 
the early times of the patriarchs, were prohibited 
under the Mosaic law (Ley. xvili. ae There are 
chronological difficulties, however, ng in the 
way of this interpretation. If Jochebed were 
actually the daughter of Levi, then her sons must 
have been his grandsons by their mother’s side, 
while their father mere ‘was grandson, also, by 


his father’s side. But there is a stronger objection 
suggested by the bearing of Jochebed’s filial rela- 
tion to Levi on the period of Israel’s sojourn in 
Egypt. Assuming, what is generally admitted, 
that Levi (born in Jacob’s eighty-eighth. year) was 
forty-two at the time of immigration into Egypt; 
and, from his canary oe one hundred and 
thirty-seven years at his death, that he had passed 
ninety-five years of his life in that country; 
then, as Tochebed’s birth took place within these 
ninety-five years (Num. xxvi. 59), we have the 
following data: 95+ 80 (age of Moses at the 
Exodus)=175 — 215 (the shorter period of the: so- 
journ)=40 wanting. It is evident, then, that the 
word “ daughter,” from the vagueuse inthe Hebrew 
writings of all terms of consanguiuity (Gen. xiv. 
14) must be taken in the sense of ‘descendant’ of 
Levi; and that consequently, as the genealogies 
are usually abridged, there must be some links of 
the pedigree dropped either between Kohath and 
Amram, or between Amram and Moses. From 
other parts of Scripture we learn that Amram 
and Jochebed had two children, one of them born 
three years (ch. vii. 7) previous to the events 
narrated in the following verses ; and we infer, 
from there being no difficulties connected with 
his being reared, that the infanticidal edict had 
not been issued. 2. the woman... bare a son: 
and when she saw him that he was a goodly child, 


&c. [3\0]—attractive to the eye, fair, beautiful 
{Septuagint, acretov (cf. Heb. xi. 23) doresos 7h 
Gew] ; uncommonly, superlatively beautiful (Acts 
vii. 20). Some extraordinary appearance or remark- 
able comeliness led his parents to augur his future 
greatness. Beauty was regarded by the ancients 
as a mark of the Divine favour. [/osephus (‘ Anti- 
quities,’ b. ii, ch. ix., sec. 7, calls Moses aaiéa 
hopdy Jetov; and Philo, ii., p. 82, yevunbeis o 
mats evbus Sw tvednvev doreutépay ij Kar’ idwrny]. 
Both these writers seem to intimate that the 
striking feature in the child’s appearance was not 
so much beauty of countenance as a certain 
nobility of air, which augured future greatness. 
This is not mentioned, however, by the sacred . 
historian as the chief inducement for the preser- 
vation of Moses. It was only a secondary reason, 
though it might have stimulated their hopes that 
God would bless their endeavours to save him, 
which were not founded on any special revelation 
made directly concerning him, but originated in 
their faith and implicit reliance upon the Divine 
promises. Jt is observable that no prodigies, such 
as are described in the poetry of the early ages, 
and even in the fragments of legendary histories 
that have been transmitted to us, as distinguishing 
the birth of eminent persons, signalized the na- 
tivity of Moses ; and as he was the greatest hero 
of the Israelitish nation, it is no slight proof of 
the historical truth of this book that it contains no 
traditional fables of this sort. she hid him three 
months. The mother is here represented as the sule 
agent. [But the Septuagint has the plural, éoxé7a- 
cav; as also the apostle to the Hebrews (ch. xi, 23), 
Tliores Mwoijs yevvnlels éxebBn teiunvoy bad ray 
matépwy abtov, which Benyel conjectures means 
the father, and grandfather, Kohath, although & 
matepes frequently denotes parents.| Amram and 
Jochebed were a pious couple; and the measures 


Moses hid in an EXODUS II. ark by the river. 
3 months. And when she ‘could not longer hide him, she took for him an | _3- 0-17. 
ark of bulrushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch, and put the |°cb.1 0. 
4 child therein; and she laid ¢¢ in the flags by the river’s brink. “And his| ™st-2™. 
sister stood afar off, to wit what would be done to him. gee 
5 _ And the ‘daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash herself at the | ¢ ch.15. 2 
river; and her maidens walked along by the river’s side; and when she pd te 
6 saw the ark among the flags, she sent her maid to fetch it. And when Mine 4. 
she had opened it, she saw the child: and, behold, the babe wept. And | ° Acts7. 21. 
she had compassion on him, and said, This is one of the Hebrews’ chil- |’ }S'17-% 
7 dren. Then said his sister to Pharaoh’s daughter, Shall I go and call to| Ps.i26. 
thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse the child for| Ps. 46.1. 
8 thee? And Pharaoh’s daughter said to her, Go. And the maid went| [%"6." 
9 and called the child’s mother. And Pharaoh’s daughter said unto her,| Jon. 17 
Jon. 2,10, 


Take this child away, and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages. 


they took were prompted not only by parental 
attachment, but by a strong faith in the blessing 
of God prospering their efforts to rescue their 
infant from destruction. The persecution was at 
its height at the birth of Moses; and ‘man’s ex- 
tremity’ proved in this instance, as in many others, 
to be “God’s opportunity.’ 3. she took for him 
an ark of bulrushes [n2n; Septuagint, S:8nv]— 
a chest, coffer, or small vessel; ‘ bulrushes,” the 
papyrus Nilotica—a thick, strong, and tough reed, 
which anciently grew in great abundance on the 
banks of the Nile—but now that the river has been 
opened to commerce, has totally disappeared, ex- 
cept in a few sequestered localities. The ancient 
Egyptians applied it, as the Scriptures show, at 
an early date, to a great variety of uses: making 
arms, shoes, baskets, vessels of different kinds, 
especially boats and light skiffs. and daubed it 
with slime and with pitch. “Slime.” the Nile 
mud, which, when hardened, is very tenacious ; 
and “pitch,” mineral tar—a coating of pitch 
rende’ the papyrus boats impervious to water. 
Boats of this description are seen daily floating 
on the surface of the river, frequently. with no 
other caulking than Nile mud (cf. Isa. xviii. 2), 
and they are perfectly watertight, unless the coat- 
ing is forced off by stormy weather. flags [F03] 
—a general term for sea or river-weed [Septuagint, 
ecs To €Xos, into the fen]. The chest was not, as 
is often represented, committed to the bosom of 
the water, but laid on the bank, where it would 
naturally appear to have been drifted by the 
current and arrested by the reedy thicket. The 
spot is traditionally said to be the Isle of Rodah 
near Old Cairo. 4. bis sister—Miriam would 
probably be a girl of ten or twelve years of age at 
the time. 

6. the daughter of Pharaoh came down to 
wash herself at the river. Dr. Adam Clarke 
maintains that there was no bathing in the case, 
and that the princess was about to be occupied in 
bleaching clothes, according to the primitive man- 
ners of kings’ daughters in early times, as repre- 
sented in Homer, who describes Nausicaa, daughter 
of Alcinous, king of the Pheacians, as employed, 
along with her maidens, in washing her own 
clothes and those of her five brothers at the sea- 
side, But the cases are not similar ; and the terms 
used in this narrative convey the idea of a ver 
different scene from what Dr. Clarke supposed. 
The verb [y03] used here denotes, to wash oneself, 
to bathe (Ruth iii. 3; 2 Sam. xi. 2; 2 Ki. v. 10, 13), 
whereas a different word [033] is employed to 
signify washing clothes. Besides, the monuments 
represent ladies of net rank, with their female 
servants, bathing in a hee ( Wilkinson ii1, p. 


389); and from the extraordinary reverence in 
which the native Egyptians held their river, it 
was considered an act of special devotion to 
plunge at certain seasous into the waters of the 
sacred stream. The occasion on which the daughter 
of Pharaoh went down to bathe is thought to have 
been a religious solemnity ; probably the festival 
of the new moon, which the members of the royal 
family were accustomed to introduce by perform- 
ing their ablutions in the river. Peculiar sacred- 
ness was attached to those portions of the Nile 
which flowed near the temples. The water 
was there fenced off as a protection from the 
crocodiles; and doubtless the princess had an 
enclosure reserved for her own use, the road to 
which seems to have been well known to Jochebed. 
Indeed, the hut of this Levite couple seems to 
have been in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
capital ; and whether Jochebed was, as Osburn 
conjectures, a domestic slave engaged in some 
out-door work of the palace, she was in a position 
that afforded her good opportunities of knowing 
the daily movements of the royal family. On the 
hypothesis that Rameses II. (Sesostris) was ‘the 
new king’ (ch. i. 8), his daughter was THUORIS, 
according to the bieroglyphics on the sculptures; 
Thermuthis, according to Josephus, who, though 
of mature age, was, for political reasons, married 
by her father to Si-Ptha, the infant heir to the 
throne of Lower Egypt, and thus became virtually 
regent over the Delta, till, on the death of her 
younger brother, Ameuephthis, she succeeded to 
the sovereign authority over all Egypt. It is 
evident that she was sole administratrix of affairs 
from the first in Lower Egypt; for in her own 
right, and by the exercise of her royal power, she 
set aside the sanguinary policy of her father, in 
the face of her court; and, having no prospect of 
a legitimate heir in a son of her own, adopted one 
of her own choice. (See ‘Israel in Egypt,’ p. 285; 
‘Mon. Hist.,’ ii., pp. 5646.) walked along—in 
procession or in file, sent her maid [7npx]—her 
immediate attendant. The term is different from 
that rendered ‘maidens.’ 6, whenshe had opened 
it—the princess exclaimed, “This is one of the 
Hebrews’ children ””—most probably recognized to 
be one of that race by the mark of circumcision 
upon his body (‘Cause Morale de Circoncision,’ 
p. 180). The narrative is picturesque. No tale of 
romance ever described a plot more skilfully laid, 
or more full of interest in the development, . The 
expedient of the ark—the slime and pitch—the 
choice of the time and placa, tee appeal to the 
sensibilities of the female breast—the stationing 
of the sister as a watch of the A tegaieanwe 
timely suggestion of a nurse—and the engagement 
of the mother herself,—all bespeak a more than 


Moses slayeth 


the water. 
11 


EXODUS II. 


10 And the woman took the child, and nursed it. 
she brought him unto Pharaoh’s daughter, and he became her son. And 
she called his name ! Moses: and she said, Because I drew him out of 


And it came to pass in those days, when Moses was grown, that he 
went out unto his brethren, and looked on their *burdens: and he spied 
12 an Egyptian smiting an Hebrew, one of his brethren. And he looked 

this way and that way, and when he saw that there was no man, he slew 
13 the Egyptian, and hid him in the sand. And when he went out the 


Egyptian. 
B.O 1571. 


1 That is, 
drawn out. 

9 Acts 7. 23. 
Heb. 11. 24- 

26. 

& ch. 1. 11. 
ch. 3, 7. 
ch. 6, 9,14. 
Ira. 68. 6. 
Matt, 11.28. 


And the child grew, and 


a 


ordinary measure of ingenuity, as well as intense 
solicitude on the part of the parents, But the 
origin of the scheme was most probably owing to 
a divine suggestion, as its success was due to an 
overruling Providence, who not only preserved the 
child’s life, but provided for his being trained in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. Hence 
it is said to have been done by faith (Heb. xi. 23) 
in the general promise of deliverance; and in this 
view the pious couple gave a beautiful example of 
a firm reliance on the Word of God, united with 
an active use of the most suitable means, 10, 
she brought him unto Pharaoh’s daughter. 
Though it must have been nearly as severe a trial 
for Jochebed to part with him the second time as 
the first, she was doubtless reconciled to it by her 
belief in his high destination as the future de- 
liverer of Israel. His age when removed to the 
palace is vot stated ; but he was old enougi to be 
well instructed in the principles of the true re- 
ligion; and those early impressions, deepened by 
the power of Divine grace, were never forgotten 
or effaced. He had remained long enough to be 
thoroughly imbued with the true national feeling 
of a Hebrew; and though he may have actively 
engaged in the varied scenes to which his royal 
station afterwards introduced him, he never ceased 
to cherish a spirit of sympathy with the race from 
which he had sprung. he became her son—by 
adoption, and his high rank afforded him advan- 
tages in education which, in the providence of God, 
‘were made subservient to far different purposes 
from what his royal patroness intended. called 
his name Moses [ny]. His parents might, as 
usual, at the time of his circumcision, have given 
him a name, which is traditionally said to have 
been Joachim. But the name chosen by the pria- 
cess, whether of Egyptian or Hebrew origin, is the 
only one by which he has ever been known to the 
Church; and it is a permavent memorial of the 
painful incidents of his birth and infancy. The 
etymology of this name is variously traced. Some 
take it as the participle of Nv2, to draw ouf. But 
Gesenius maintains that the form of the name is 
active, drawing out—not passive, drawn out; and 
has shown that it is not likely the princess, who 
bestowed it, would have given a name derived 
from the Hebrew language. It is generally believed 
to be a genuine Evyptian word, which Josephus 
(‘ Antiquities,’ b. ii., ch. ix., sec. 6) traces to Mw, 
water, and Uvons, such as are saved out of it; 
Septuagint, Mwvojs. ‘Mou’ is still ‘water’ in 
Coptic; and the old Egyptian word—given by 
Bunsen as Muau (‘Egypt's Place,’ vol. i.)—was 
similar. According to Jablonsky C usc.,” i., 
152), Oushe in Coptic means ‘to save (Rasainson 
‘Bampton Lectures,’ p. 366). Manetho records, 
that when a student amongst the priests of Helio- 
polis, Moses was known Pyne name of Osaraiph 
(Josephus, ‘Cont. Apion,’ b, i., 26), 

11-25,—His SyMPATHY WITH THE HEBREWS. 
11. in those days, when Moses was grown—not 
in age and stature ae in power, as well as in 


renown for accomplishments and military prowess 
(Acts vii. 23; also Josephus’ ‘ Antiquities,’ b. 11., 
ch. x.: ef. the testimonies of ancient writers 
collected by Mons, Champollion-Fiyvéac—‘ Egypte’ 
(‘Univers Pittoresque’), pp. 11, 122). There isa 
gap here in the sacred history which, however, is 
supplied by the inspired commentary of Paul, who 
has fully detailed the reasons as well as extent 
of the change that took place in the condition 
of Moses; aud whether, as some say, his royal 
mother had proposed to make him co-regent and 
successor to the crown, or some other circum- 
stances led to a declaration of his mind, he 
determined to renounce the palace, and identify 
himself with the suffering people of God (Heb. 
xi. 24-26.) The descent of some great sovereigns, 
like Diocletian and Charles V., from a throne into 
RRyAt life, is nothing to the sacrifice which 
oses made through the power of faith. went 
out unto his brethren. Possessed, doubtless, of 
some official character, he purposed to make a full 
and systematic inspection of their condition in the 
various Here of the country where they were 
dispersed (Acts vii, 23), and he adopted this pro- 
ceeding in pursuance of the patriotic purpose tuat 
the faith which is of the operation of God was 
even then forming in his heart. spied an Egypt.an 
—one of the taskmasters scourging a Hebrew 
slave without any just cause (Acts vu. 24), and in 
so cruel a manner that he seems to have died 
uader the barbarous treatmeut—for the conditions 
of the sacred story imply such a fatal issue. ‘he 
sight was new and strange to him; and though 
pre-eminent for meekness (Num. xii. 3), he was 
tired with indignation. slew the Egyptian. This 
act of Moses may seem, and indeed by some has 
n condemned, as rash and unjustifiable—in 
plain terms, as a-deed of assassination. But we 
must not judge of his action in such a country and 
age by the standard of law and the notions of 
right which prevail in our Christian land; and, 
besides, not only is it not spoken of as a crime in 
Scripture, or as distressing the perpetrator with 
remorse, but, according to existing customs among 
nomadic tribes, he was bound to avenge the blood 
of a brother. Most probably the outrage he avenged 
was an act of individual oppression, done by one 
who was ‘armed with a little brief authority,’ 
and who had been guilty of needless excesses 
of cruelty. The person slain, however, being a 
government officer, Moses had rendered himself 
amenable to the laws of Egypt (Diodorus Siculus, 
i,, sec. 27), aud therefore he endeavoured to screen 
himself from the consequences by concealment of 
the corpse. hid him in the sand. Thesand of the 
Arabian desert is close on the edge of the cultivated 
land in Egypt; or, if this happened near Memphis, 
as is geuerally supposed, there is a tongue of the 
sendy desert which comes up to the very borders 
of Old Cairo, as Laborde describes (‘Comment. 
Geographique’); and thus an objection that was 
long made to the statement in this verse, that there 
were no sands in which Moses could bury the man 
he had slaughtered, is shown to be groundless, 


Moses marrieth the 


EXODUS II. 


daughter of the priest of Midian. 


second day, behold, two men of the Hebrews strove together: and he said | _3-©. ust. 


14 to him that did the wrong, Wherefore smitest thou thy fellow? And he 
2e °a prince and a judge over us? Intendest thou to 
as thou killedst the Egyptian? And Moses feared, and said, 


said, Who made thee 
kill me, 
Surely this thing is known. 
15 
16 
17 


18 
19 


20 


And when they came to! 


22 Zi porah his daughter. 


23 


Now when Pharaoh heard this thing, 
Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh, and 
and he sat down by ‘a well. 4 Now the ®priest of Midian had seven 
daughters: *and they came and drew water, and filled the troughs to 
water their father’s flock. And the shepherds came and drove them 
away: but Moses stood See helped 

uel their father, he said, How is ¢¢ that ye 
are come so soon to-day? And they said, An Egyptian delivered us out 
of the hand of the shepherds, and also drew «ater enough for us, and 
watered the flock. And he said unto his daughters, And where is he? 
why ¢ it that ye have left the man? call him, that he may “eat bread. 
21 And Moses was content to dwell with the man: and he gave Moses 
And she bare Aim a son, and he called his name 

rshom: "for he said, I have been °a stranger in a strange land. 

And it came to pass ”in process of time, that the king of Egypt died: 
and the children of Israel “sighed by reason of the bondage, and they 


8a man,a 
prince. 
Gen. 13. 8 
Gea, 47, 2%, 

23. 

1 Sam. 8.13, 

¢ Gen. 24. 11, 
Gen, 29, 2, 

J ch, 3.1. 

8 Or, prince, 
as 


he sought to slay Moses. But 
dwelt in the land of Midian: 


Gen. 41, 45, 

& Gen. 29. 10, 
1 Sam. 9.11, 

& Num.10.29, 
Called also 
Jethro, or, 
Jether. 

™ Gen. 31. 64. 

4 That is, a 
stranger 
here. 

” ch. 18.3. 

° Heb. 11. 13, 

P ch. 7. 7. 

@ Ps, 12. 6. 


them, and watered their flock. 


13, 14. two men of the Hebrews strove. The 
benevolent mediation in this strife, though made 
in the kindest and mildest manner, was resented. 
and the taunt of the aggressor showing that Moses 
conduct on the preceding day had become generally 
known, he determined to consult his safety by 
immediate flight (Heb. xi 27). ‘The Hebrews 
themselves had been his betrayers. This is, in the 
first place, a probable effect of the degradation 
consequent upon their state of slavery. There 
were, in addition, other and still more powerful 
reasous to prejudice him in the minds of his 
brethren, who would doubtless resent, and deeply, 
as a wrong done to their clan, his refusal of the 
crown of Egypt’ (‘Mon. History,’ ii. p. 568). 
These two incidents prove that neither were 
the Israelites yet ready to go out of Egypt, nor 
was Moses prepared to be their leader (Jas. i. 20). 
It was by the staff and not the sword—by the 
meekness, and not the wrath of Moses—that God 
was to accomplish that great work of deliverance. 
Both he and the people of Israel were for forty 
years longer cast into the furnace of affliction, yet 
it was shorcin that He had chosen them (Ilsa. 
xlviii. 10). 

15. Moses fied. . . and dwelt in the land of 
Midian—situated on the shore of the Eastern gulf 
of the Red Sea, and occupied by the posterity of 
Midian, the son of Abraham (Gen. xxv. 7)—their 
kindred with Israel, and their adherence to the 
primitive faith, being, doubtless, the reason of his 
seeking refuge amongst them. The territory 
extended northward to the top of the yes and 
westward far across the desert of Sinai. And from 
their position near the sea, they early combined 

ing with pastoral pursuits (Geu. xxxvii. 28). 
The head-quarters of Jethro are supposed to have 
been where Dahab-Madian now stands; and from 
Moses coming direct to that place, he may have 
travelled with a caravan of merchants. But the 
site of the ‘“‘land of Midian” is not known, 
Josephus describes it as by the Red Sea. Dr. Beke 
and others hold that it lay in the wide-spreading 
plains of the Ghér. sat down by a well (9307-77) 
by the well, a well-known watering-place; and 
it was ‘noon’ (Josephus ‘ Antiquities,’ b. it, ch. 
Zi, se0. 1). See on Gon, ari. 3 16-22. Now the 


priest of Midian—as the offices were usually con- 
joined, he was the ruler also of the people called 
Cushites or Ethiopians, and, like many other chiefs 
of pastoral people in that early age, he still 
retained the faith and worship of the true God. 
seven daughters—were shepherdesses, to whom 
Moses was favourably introduced by an act of 
courtesy and courage in protecting them from the 
rude shepherds of some neighbouring tribe at the 
well, 18. Reuel their father—or Raguel (Num. 
x. 29) [Septuagint, Payound, in both places}. This 
is supposed to be his proper name, while Jethro 
ae i. 1) was a title of official dignity. Or if 

ethro were the real appellative of the man (father 
of the shepherdesses), Reuel or Raguel might be 
his father (their grandfather), and Hobab his son 
(Judg. iv. 11). He afterwards formed a close and 
permanent alliance with this family, by marrying 
one of the daughters, Zipporah_(a little bird), 
called a Cushite or Ethiopian (Num. xii. 1), an 
whom he doubtless obtained in the manner of 
Jacob, by service. He had by her two sons, whose 
names were, according to common Weaakes com- 
memorative of incidents in the family history. 22. 
Gershom —i., e, [Dy 73], a stranger or sojourner there 
[Septuagint, Tnpcap], 

23. the king of Egypt died: and the children 
of Israel sighed. The language seems to imply 
that the Israelites had experienced a partial relax- 
ation, probably through the influence of Moses’ 
royal patroness; but in the reign of her father’s 
successor the persecution was renewed with in- 
creased severity. Although a single king is 
spoken of as the oppressor of the Israelites, we 
are vot hindered from considering the expression 
to denote the powers ruling in Egypt at that 
period collectively; or supposing that the bondage 
extended, with increased severity over several 
reigns, Rameses 11. began the oppression, and 
though it was somewhat mitigated during the 
mild and liberal policy of Si-Ptha and Thuoris— 
the royal patroness of Moses—yet the public 
works begun by her father, Rameses II, were 
necessarily carried on, and the most harassin 
burdens laid upon the Israelites, who were levie 
to labour for certain specitied periods of service, 
as the Canaanites were afterwards under Solomon 


The Lord apveareth 


God ‘heard their groaning, and God 


25 Abraham, with Isaac, an 


3 NOW Moses kept 
Midian: and he led 


(1 Ki. ix. 15-23). On the refusal of Moses to 
accept the honours intended for him, Thuoris 
withdrew, in deep disappointment, to Upper 
Ezypt, where she exercised the government as 
guardian of her infant nephew, Sethos, whom she 
now constituted her heir. On her death seven 
vears after, Sethos ascended the throne of Upper 
sypt, aod on the demise of Si-phtha several 
years later—the king of Egypt that died ‘‘in pro- 
cess of time” (v. 23)—he succeeded to the sove- 
reign power in Lower Egypt also. He was a 
grovelling, dissolute profligate, and_at the same 
time a merciless tyrant, who, on finding in his 
new dominions the alien race of Israel, whom his 
grandfather had tried in vain to crush, increased 
in numbers, and swarming everywhere, resolved 
to revive the grinding policy of his great ancestor. 
The most grievous labours were imposed, and 
their servitude was harder than ever, their wages 
being principally paid by the bastinado, the 
children of Israel... cried; and their cry came 
up unto God by reason of the bondage. As the 
same system of forced labour by bands of peas- 
antry, and the same infliction for shortcoming in 
what is beyond the powers of human strength and 
endurance, is still pursued in modern Egypt, some 
idea of the suppressed indignation and cherished 
hatred of their oppressive taskmasters, which 
boiled in the hreasts of the aucient Israelites, may 
be gathered from the complaints of the oppressed 
Fellaheen, &c. Stanley gives specimens, of their 
popnlar sopge the burden of which is against the 
chiefs of their own village:—‘The chief of the 
village, the thief of the village, may the dogs tear 
hin, tear him, tear him!’ It is said that in.the 
gangs of boys and girls sct to work along the Nile 
is to be heard the strophe and antistrophe of a 
melancholy chorus:—‘ They starve us, they starve 
us,’ ‘They beat us, they beat us;’ to which both 
alike reply, ‘But there’s some one above, there’s 
some one above, who will punk them well, who 
will punish them well.’ This, with very slight 
changes, must have been the cry which went up 
from the aftlicted Israelites, “‘by reason of the 
bondage” (Stanley's ‘Jewish Church,’ p. 84). 
CHAP. III. 1-22.—Divinzr APPEARANCE AND 
Commisston TO MosEs. 1. Now Moses kept the 
flock. This employment he had entered on in 
furtherance of his matrimonial views (see on ch. 
ii. 21); but it is probable he was continuing his 
services now on other terms, like Jacob during the 
latter years 6f his stay with Laban (Gen. xxx. 28). 
led the flock to the back side of the desert— 
fe.,0n the west of the desert (Gesenius); and as- 
suming Jethro’s head-qunarters to have been at 
Dahab, the route by which Moses led his flock 
must have been west through the wide valley 
called by the Arabs Wady-es-Zugherah (Robinson), 
which conducted into the interior of the wilder- 
ness. The traditional spot is in Wady Shuweib, 
or Jetbro’s valley, on the north of Jebel Mfsa, 
where the convent of St. Catherine now stands. 
Of course, Jebel Masa must be-‘“‘the mount of 
God.” Lepsius bees Appendix B’) aud Rit- 
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24 cried; and "their cry came up unto God by reason of the bondage. And 
tremembered his covenant with 
with Jacob. And God “looked upon the 
children of Israel, and God ®had respect unto them. 
the flock of Jethro 
the flock to the back side of the desert, and came to 
2 *the mountain of God, even to Horeb, And °the Angel of the Lorp 
appeared unto him in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush: and he 
looked, and, behold, the bush burned with fire, and the bush was not 


unto Moses. 
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his father-in-law, the priest of 


ter (‘Erkunde der Sinai-Habbinsel,’ &¢., xiv., 
733-735) contend for Serbal, so called as ‘the 
centre of an ancient worship,’ (see on ch. xix.) 
mountain of God—so named either, according to 
Hebrew idiom, from its great height, as ‘great 
mountains,’ Hebrew, ‘mountains of God’ (Ps. 
xxxvi. 6), “goodly cedars,” Hebrew, ‘cedars of 
God’ (Pa. Ixxx. 10); or, as some think, from its 
being the old abode of ‘the glory; or, tinally, by 
prolepsis, from its being the theatre of transac- 
tions most memorable in the history of the true 
religion (Lepsius). to Horeb—rather, Horeb-ward ; 
i.e., dry, desert; it was the general name for the 
mountainous district in which Sinai is situated, 
and of which it is a part. (See on ch. xix.) It 
was used to designate the region comprehending 
that immense range of lofty, desolate, and bar- 
ren hills, at the base of which, however, there 
are not only many patches of verdure to be seen, 
but almost all the valleys, or wadys, as they are 
called, show a thin coating of vegetation, which 
towards the south becomes more luxuriant. The 
Arab shepherds seldom take their flocks to a 
greater distance than one day’s journey from their 
camp. Moses must have gone at least two days’ 
journey ; and although he seems to have been only 
following his pastoral course, that region, from 
its numerous springs in the clefts of the rocks, 
being the chief resort of the tribes during the 
summer heats, the providence of God led him 
thither for an important sp, 2,3. the Angel 
of tue Lori appeared. It is common in the 
Scriptures to represent the elements and opera- 
tions of nature, as winds, fires, earthquakes, pes- 
tilence — everything enlisted in executing the 
Divine will—as the ‘angels’ or messengers of God. 
But in such cases God himself is considered as 
really, though invisibly, present. Here the preter- 
natural tire may be primarily meant by the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Angel of the Lord” (Whately, ‘Good 
and Bad Angels,’ p. 16); but it is clear that 
under this symbol the Divine Being was present, 
whose name is given, wv. 4, 6, and elsewhere called 
“the Angel of the Lord,” “the Angel of God” 
(Gen. vii. 7, 9, 11; xxi. 17, 18; xxii. 12, 13; xxxi. 
11); “the Angel of the covenant” (Mal. iii, 1). A 
critical examination of the language fully deter- 
mines this point; for it is not ‘an angel,’ but “the 
Angel of the Lord,” who appeared—the use of this 
title identifying Him with the Divine Revealer of 
the past. 1t is important to observe that an ad- 
vance is here made in the progressive revelation of 
the Diving Being. In the patriarchal age He 
manifested Himself as a MYSTERIOUS Man, who 
ruled over the world, assuming that form and 
character to impress the minds of his chosen ser- 
vants with a sense of his personal existence. 
These Theophanies were afterwards discontinued, 
and God at this stage began to appear in symbols. 
in... the midst of a bush (myenj—the acacia 
gummifera, or acacia Seyel, the al Sunt of the 
Arabs. The wild acacia, or thorn, with which 
that desert abounds, attains a considerable height. 
Its wood is very hard, and generally dry and 
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delicer: Israel, 


3 consumed. And Moses said,I will now turn aside, and see this ‘great | 3.0. 10 


4 sight, why the bush is not burnt. 


turned aside to see, God called “unto him out of the midst of the 


5 bush, and said, Moses, Moses. 


And when the Lorp saw that he | °¢ Jobs7. 14. 
Ps. 107. 8 
And he said, Heream I. And he said, aon: ei 


Draw not nigh hither: * put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place | # Deut.s110. 


6 whereon thou standest zs holy ground. Moreover he said, “I am the 
God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob. And Moses hid his face; for 7he was afraid to look 


upon God. 


7 And the Lorp said, I have surely seen the affliction of my people 
which are in Egypt, and have heard their cry by reason of their task- 

8 masters; for *I know their sorrows; and ‘I am come down to/ deliver 
them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to bring them up out of that 
land ‘unto a good land and a large, unto a land ‘flowing with milk and 
honey ; unto the place of the "Canaanites, and the Hittites, and the 

9 Amorites, and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites. 
therefore, behold, the cry of the children of Israel is come unto me: and I}, 
have also seen the “oppression wherewith the Egyptians oppress them. 


brittle; so much so, that at certain seasons, a 
spark might kindle a district, far and wide, into a 
blaze. A fire, therefore, being in the midst of such 
a desert bush, was ‘a great sight.’ The Arabs now 
carry on an extensive traffic in the pevinsula b 
carrying this wood to Cairo and Suez for charcoal. 
‘And as this probably has been done in a great 
degree by the monks of St. Catherine’s Convent, 
it may account for the fact, that whereas in the 
valley of the western and eastern clusters of the 
Sinaitic mountains this tree abounds more or less, 
yet in the central cluster itself, to which modern 
tradition certainly, and geographical considera- 
tions probably, point as the mountain cf the burn- 
ing ‘thorn,’ there is not now a single acacia to be 
seen’ (Stanley's ‘Sinai aud Palestine’). It is gen- 
erally supposed to have been emblematic of the 
Israelites’ condition in abs pando pe by a 
grinding servitude and a bloody persecution; and 
yet, in spite of the cruel policy that was bent on 
annihilating them, they continued as nunierous 
and thriving as ever. The reason was, ‘God was 
in the midst of them.’ Kurtz, following Hoffmann, 
considers it a symbol, not of the t, vor of the 
existing state of Israel, but of the future—viz., 
of the dispensation which was then ahout to com- 
mence. Jsrael was represented by the’bush; God 
in his holy character in the flame in the midst; 
and it should only be by a constant miracle of 
race that, in their state of sinfulness, presenting 
fuel for this flame to seize upon, they were not 
consumed. [>>x, in the pual form, signifies not— 
“was not consumed,” as if mt of it had been 
burnt, but ‘did not suffer at all from the effects of 
the fire.’] 4 when the Lord saw that he turned, 
The manifestations which God anciently made of 
Himself were always accompanied by clear, un- 
mistakeable signs that the communications were 
really from heaven, This certain evidence was 
given to Moses. He saw_a fire, but no human 
agent to kindle it; he heard a voice, but nd 
human lips from which it came; he saw no living 
Being, but One was in the bush, in the heat of the 
tiames, who knew him, and addressed him by 
name. Who could this be but a Divine Being? 
&. put off thy shoes. The direction was in con- 
formity with a usage which was well known to 
Moses; for the Egyptian priests observed it in 
their temples, and which is observed in all eastern 
countries, where the people take off their shoes, or 
sandals, as we do our ps But the eastern idea 
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Now 


is not precisely the same as the western. With 
us, the removal of the hat is an expression of 
reverence for the place we enter, or rather of 
Him who is worshipped there. With them, the 
removal of the shoes is a confession of personal 
defilement, and conscious unworthiness to stand 
in the presence of unspotted holiness, 6. I am 
the God of thy father. The reverential awe of 
Moses must have been relieved by the Divine 
Speaker (seeon Matt. xxii. 32), announcing himself 
in his covenant character, and by the welcnme in- 
telligence communicated. Moreover, the time, as 
well as all the circumstances of this miraculous 
appearance, were such as to give him an illustrious 
display of God’s faithfulness to His promises. The 

riod of Israel’s sojourn and affliction in Egypt 

ad been predicted (Gen. xv. 13), and it was during 
the last year of the term which had still torun 
that the Lord appeared in the burning bush. 

7-23. I have surely seen the affliction of my 
people, &c.—lit., seeing J have seen. The verb has 
here the sense of looking with the watchful eye 
and sympathetic feeling of love. and have heard 
their cry—a vehement cry throughout the land 
of their dispersion; a cry of oppressed anguish 
against the oppressor; a cry of pain, resentment, 
and helpless despondency. Thus the servitude 
of the Israelites themselves, as well as the cruel 
destruction of their male children, which followed 
the accession of the new dynasty in Egypt, effected 
the subjective preparation of that people for the 
exodus, by awakening in the general bosom in- 
tense lovgings for release. 8. I am come down 
to deliver them (see on Gen. xi. 5, 7; xviii. 21) 
and to bring them... unto a good land an 
a large—i.e., broad, compared with the narrow 
belt of land in Egypt. ® land flowing with milk 
and honey—i.e., a region of extraordinary produc- 
tiveness, abounding in all things necessary for the 
support and comfort of life. ‘* Milk” ‘pag on Gen. 
xl2x. 12); ‘“‘honey” [¥37]—various articles are often 
denoted by this term; but it evidently refers here 
to natural honey, which, by universal testimony, 
has always abounded in this Jand, even the most 
remote and uninhabited parts of the country being 
stocked with bees, which deposit their treasures 
of sweetness in the crevices of the rocks, and in 
hollow trees (cf. Deut. xxxii. 13; 1 Sam. xiv. 25, 
26, 27; lea. vii. 15; Matt. iii 4), unto the place 
of the Canaanites. ‘‘ The Canaanites” sometimes 
stand for the whole aborigines of the county. In 
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13 


say unto them ? 
14 


me unto you. 
15 


this passage the word is used to designate a par- 
ticular tribe in ancient Canaan (ef. ch. xiii. 5; 
Gen. xv. 21; Josh. iii. 10). There was a fortified 
place in the same parallel as Tyre, and afterwards 
withio the territory of Asher ( Josh, xix. 28), called 
[732] Kanah; and it is possible that, notwith- 


standing the difference in spelling, this city, with 
ite surrounding district, gave name to the people. 
See further on this and the other Hamite tribes 

ere mentioned, Gen. x. 15-17; xv. 11-2.) 10. 
Come now therefore, and I will send thee. Con- 
sidering the patriotic views that had formerly 
animated the breast of Moses, we might have an- 
ticipated that no mission could have been more 
welcome to his heart than to be employed in the 
national emancipation of Israel. But he evinced 
great reluctance to it, and stated a variety of 
objections, all of which were successively met and 
removed; and the happy issue of his labours was 
minutely described. , 

11 Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh? 
&c. Formerly he had volunteered his services as 
a patriotic defender of his countrymen. But he 

ad acted from impetuosity of temper, and with- 
out any authorized ‘mission. Having learned 
humility in the school of adversity, he had been 
ed to distrust his own qualifications; and, espe- 
cially considering his obscure condition as a shep- 
herd, he felt himself too insignificant to wait upon 
Pharaoh. 12. Certainly I will be with thee. 
This promise was fultilled not only by the Divine 
presence and aid being given to Moses in a re- 
markable manner, durivg all the preliminary 
negotiations with Pharaoh, but rote his extra- 
ordinary legation was accomplished. ye shall 
serve God upon this mount (Septuagint, Ac- 


atpevoare tw Yew ev Tw Spet TOVTwW}—mMeaning not. 


mately by sacrifice, although sacrifices entered 
very largely into the sacred observances of the 
Hebrews, but by the erection of the tabernacle, 
and the regular institution in that edifice, of the 
ordinances of religious yorentp (chs. xxiy., xxxiy., 
and subsequent chapters). But how could this, 
which was an event as yet future, be a “‘token” 
or sign to Moses to stimulate him to enter upon 
the mission to Egypt? The relevancy of the term 
[Mix] sign, in application to some future event, the 
simple pré-intimation of which was designed to 
induee to present action, appears from the fact 
that the word is thus applied in several passages 
of Scripture (cf. 1 Sam. ii. 34; Jer. xliv. 29, 30). 
In both these cases it is employed precisely as in 
the passage before us, se reference to what was 
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10 *Come now therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou 
mayest bring forth my people the children of Israel out of Egypé. 

And Moses said unto God, ? Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, 
12 and that I should bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt? And 
he said, *Certainly I will be with thee; and this shall be a token unto 
thee that I have sent thee: When thou hast brought forth the people} *, 
out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain. : 

And Moses said unto God, Behold, when I come unto the children of 
Israel, and shall say unto them, The God of your fathers hath sent me 
uuto you; and they shall say to mc, "What is his name? what shall I 


And God said unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM: and he said, 
Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, ‘1 AM hath sent 


And God said moreover unto Moses, Thus ‘shalt thou say unto the 


children of Israel, The Lorp God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath sent me unto you: this ts 


‘ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob.” 
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afterwards to take place. And assuredly the 
evidence of his divine mission afforded by the 
fulfilment of this prediction must have contri- 
buted in no Sie yt! degree to support and en- 
courage the mind of Moses amid the prolonged 
sojourn and the harassing vicissitudes of the 
wilderness. 

13. What is his name? what shall I say unto 
them? The heathens generally gave names to 
their gods, and the Egyptians in particular plumed 
themselves on the invention of appropriate names 
to the various idols they worshipped. The name 
was significant of the character or attributes of 
the deity; and, therefore, a desire to know the 
name by which the Divine Being meant Himself 
to be distinguished was not on y natural in an 
ambassador about to be employed in negotiating 
in His name with his countrymen, who had 
come to a great extent assimilated to the senti- 
ments, the manners, and even the idolatry of the 
Egyptians (v. 22; 1 Chr. iv. 21; Ezek. xx.), but 
necessary, after the communications that were 80 
frequently made tothe patriarchs had long ceased, 
that he might understand whether God now in- 
tended to reveal Himself in a new manner, or in 
different relations to His people. 

14. I AM THAT I AM [may "wy TI]. God 
here proclaims his name to Moses by an expansion 
of the title Jehovah, or Jahve (see on Gen. xxvii 
29: also Gesenius). Different opinions are enter- 
tained as to the precise idea it was designed to 
express: some, as Hengstenberg (‘Authenticity of 
the Pentateuch,’ i, p. 254), considering it.denotes 
the personality, the self-existence, and immuta- 
bility of the Divine Being; and so the Septuagint 
translates [Eye eluc 6 ay I am the existing One. 
The Vulgate a li sum qui sum, which hag been 
evidently followed by our translators (Rev. i. 8). 
Others interpret it, ‘He who will be’—meaning the 
Being who was in the fulness of time to appear in 
the form of humanity as the promised Messiah ; 
while a third class of writers take it rather to 
refer to God’s manifestation of Himself to His 
Church—its use in this peculiar form being de- 
ot to rouse attention to its deep significance, 
That this is the import of the name—viz, as de- 
scribing the revealed relations of God to man— 
appears, in their view, confirmed by the circum. 
stance that, when the Lord pronounced it from 
the bush, he proceeded to declare Himself to be 
“the Lord God of your fathers, the God of Abra- 

of Ise of Ja n two remarkable 
ovoasions in the historical development of those 
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21 *after that he will let you go. 


4 AND 


appeared unto thee. 


EXODUS IV. 


16 ‘my name for ever, and this is my memorial unto all generations. Go, 
and gather the elders of Israel together, and say unto them, The “Lorp 
God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
appeared unto me, saying, I have surely visited you, and seen that 

17 which is done to you in Egypt: and I have said, “I will bring you up 
out of the affliction of Egypt unto the land of the Canaanites, and the 
Hittites, and the Amorites, and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the 

18 Jebusites, unto a land flowing with milk and honey. And they shall 
hearken to thy voice: and thou shalt come, thou and the elders of Israel, 
unto the king of Egypt, and ye shall say unto him, The Lorp God of the 
Hebrews hath *met with us: and now let us go, we beseech thee, three 
days’ journey into the wilderness, that we may sacrifice to the Lorp 

19 our God. And I am sure that the king of Egypt will not let you go, 

20 ‘no, not by a mighty hand. And I will stretch out my hand, and smite 
Egypt with “all my wonders which I will do in the midst thereof: and 

And “I will give this people favour in 
the sight of the Egyptians: and it shall come to pass, that, when ye go, 

22 ye shall not go empty: ° but every woman shall borrow of her neighbour, 
and of her that sojourneth in her house, jewels of silver, and jewels of 
gold, and raiment: and ye shall put them upon your sons, and upon your 
daughters; and ‘ye shall spoil ?the Egyptians. 

Moses answered and said, But, behold, they will not believe me, 

nor hearken unto my voice: for they will say, ‘he Lorp hath not 
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revealed relations, Jehovah (the Lord) is identified 
with Elohim (God)—viz., in the covenant made 
with man (Gen. u.), and in the covenant here 
about to be entered into with Israel. Those 
different views of the ideas involved in the name 
may be very well combined; for it wa. doubtless 
with a design to impress the Israelites with a 
sense of the unity both of His essence and of His 
love to the Church that God so gO de- 
signed Himself from the relation that He bore to 
their fathers. He waa pleased to take such names 
jn succession, as if He meant to inform them that, 
notwithstanding the lapse of time and the changes 
of persons, He is still the seme. As on the oc- 
casion before us He used this language in the 
present time, especially in connection with the 
wonderful name ‘‘I am,” while it proves the un- 
changeableness of His love to the patriarclis, as 
still existing ina serste state, it proclaims also 
poe eee unchangeable love to all their spiritual 
seed, 

16. Go, and gather the elders of Israel to- 
gether. While in Egypt, the Israelites remained 
a separate class —a regularly organized body— 
who even during the period of servitude were 
governed by rulers of their own, the heads of tribes 
and families. It is the former that are here re- 
ferred to, called [Dj] old men, elders ; equivalent 
to the shickhs of Arab tribes. These were recog- 
nized. as the public representatives of the people, 
to whom Moses was instructed, in the first in- 
stance, to communicate the intelligence of his 
divine mission to deliver his countrymen from 
bondage, and in conjunction with whom he was 
to appear before Pharaoh. 18. let us go, we be- 
seech thee, three days’ journey into the wilder- 
ness, &c. It may seem strange that God should 
instruct Moses to make such a request for a 
temporary absence, when the real design was a 
total x withdrawal from the country. But God was 
pleased ta put it on that ground at first, in order 
that by the king’s refusal of so small and so 
_ reasonable a request, ihe unyielding, tyrannical 


character of the Egyptian monarch might be the 
more strikingly displayed. As the worship of the 
Israelites consisted, according to the rites of their 
forefathers, in sacrificing sheep and oxen, which 
were deemed sacred in the eyes of the Egyptians 
they could not celebrate any religious festival 
without giving offence to that people, and there- 
fore must of necessity have crossed the border into 
the Arabian wilderness, which would have been a 
“‘three days’ journey.” It was not unusual for 
parties from Egypt to hold festivals in the wil- 
derness, across the border; and Dr. Robinson 
‘Biblical Researches’) mentions a mountain at 
Sarabet-el-Khadin, the summit of which consisted 
of au extensive table-land, where were the ruins 
of a temple, bearing hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
religious symbols, and priests offering sacrifice,— 
all conveying the impression that anciently that 
place had been the scene of sacred pilgrimage 
rom Egypt. 19-22. the king of Egypt will not 
let you go, no, not by a mighty hand. Here, for 
encouraging the faith of Moses, some additional 
details are given of the incidents that should mark 
his mission in Egypt. The protracted struggle 
with the reiguing despot, the terrible prodigies 
that should subdue his pride, and wring from him 
@ reluctant consent to the departure of the Israel- 
ites ; the friendly and domestic intercourse of the 
Israelites and Egyptians, and the bestowment by 
the latter of certain small articles in gold, silver, 
and apparel, which would be inciayusaiie neces- 
saries for a distant journey,—all these were pre- 
intimated to him by his Divine Employer so 
distinctly, that were the future changed into the 
past tense, the passage might serve as an epitom- 
ized_ history of what actually occurred (see on ch. 
xii 36). 4 
CHAP, IV, 1-31.—Miracuzous CHANGE oF 
THE Rop, &c. 1, But, behold— Hebrew, ‘if,’ 
‘perhaps,’ ‘they will not believe me,’ what evi- 
dence can I produce of my divine mission? There: 
was still a want of full confidence, not in the 


character and divine power of his Employer, 


Moses’ rod is 


EXODUS IV. 


turned into a serpent, 


the Lonp said unto him, What is that in thine hand? And he oe. 
ry rod. And he said, Cast it on the ground. And he cast it on cos 
the ground, and it became a serpent; and Moses fled from before it.| cy \o 9 

4 And the Lorp said unto Moses, Put forth thine hand, and take it by the Jon 6, 38, 
tail, And he put forth his hand, and caught it, and it became a rod in ae 16, 

5 his hand: that they may “believe that the Lorp God of their fathers, | Num12.10, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath 3) KL s A 

ared unto thee. ; ‘ é al 

6 tekad the Lorp said furthermore unto him, Put now thine hand into! p\\¢ 509, 
thy bosom. And he put his hand into his bosom: and when he took it] 2x 6.11 

7 out, behold, his hand eas leprous *as snow. And he said, Put thine . —_. he 
hand into thy bosom again. And he put his hand into his bosom again ; | “yet. 7.2. 
and plucked it out of his bosom, and, behold, “it was turned again as| John z & 

$ his other flesh. And it shall come to pass, if they will not believe thee, at a 
neither hearken to the voice of the first sign, that they will believe the} “, 

9 voice of the latter sign. And it shall come to pass, if they will not|* ar 
believe also these two signs, neither hearken unto thy voice, that thou “et 
shalt take of the water of the river, and pour i¢ upon the dry land: and | sg manof 
@the water, which thou takest out of the river ‘shall become blood upon onda 
the dry land. cer ie 

10 And Moses said unto the Lorp, O my Lord, I am not *eloquent, | since the 
neither ° heretofore, nor since thou hast spoken unto thy servant; but ‘I pees aur. 
an slow of speech, and of a slow tongue. pa 4 

11 And the Lorp said unto him, Who hath made man’s mouth? or who |, ps. 94.9. 
maketh the dumb, or deaf, or the seeing, or the blind? have not I the| tse. 35.66. 

12 Lorp? Now therefore go, and I will be “with thy mouth, and teach | Eres * 
thee what thou shalt say. veh ka 

13 And he said, O my Lord, *send, I pray thee, by the hand of him whom | ¢ Iss. 60. 4. 
thou ‘wilt send. ; an, Eo 

14 And the anger of the Lorp was kindled against Moses, and he said,| yuxew.is 
Js not Aaron the Levite thy brother? I know that he can speak well. | * Jon. 1.3, 
And also, behold, he cometh fo:th to meet thee: and when he seeth thee, | ‘ Oe i ota 

15 he will be glad in his heart. And thou shalt speak unto him, and ‘put |; Nomout2 
words in his mouth: and I will be with thy mouth, and with his mouth, | Deut. 18.18. 

16 and 4 will teach you what ye shall do. And he shall be thy spokesman rola Uh 
unto the people: and he shall be, even he shall be to thee instead of a}, Deut s 0 

17 mouth, and ‘thou shalt be to him instead of God. And thou shalt take|*ch71. ° 
this rod in thine hand, wherewith thou shalt do signs. ch. 18, 19. 


in His presence and power always accompanying 
him. Moses insinuated that his communication 
might be rejected, and himself treatdd as an impos- 


tor. 

2. What is that in thine hand? The ques- 
tion was put, not to elicit information which God 
required, but to draw the particular attention of 
Moses. A rod—probably the shepherd’s crook ; 
among the Arabs, a long staff with a curved head, 
varying from three to six feet in length. 

6. Put... hand into thy bosom —the open 
part of his outer robe, worn about the girdle. 9. 
take ... water... out of the river— Nile. 
Those miracles, two of which were wrought then 
and the third was to he performed on his arriva 
in Goshen, were at first designed to encourage him- 
self as satisfactory pee of his divine mission, 
and to be repeated for the special confirmation of 
his embassy before the Israelites, The impression 
they were calculated to make upon the beholders 
is well described by Bishop Pearson (‘On the 
Creed,’ Art. 1):—‘They who saw in Moses’ hand 
God's omnipotency, could. not suspect in his 
tongue God's veracity, — that when Aaron 


became to Moses instead of a mouth, and Moses 
to Aaron instead of God, Aaron spake all the 
words which the Lord had spoken unto Moses 
and did the signs in the sight of the people, and 
the people believed.’ 

10-17, I am not eloquent. It is supposed 
that Moses laboured under a natural defect of - 
utterance, or had a difficulty in the free and fluent 
expression of his ideas in the Egyptian language, 
which he had long disused. This new objection 
was also overruled; but still Moses, who foresaw 
the manifold difficulties of the undertaking, was 
anxious to be freed from the responsibility. 

14, the anger of the Lord was Kindied, The 
Divine Being is not subject to ebullitions of pas- 
sion; but His displeasure was manifested b 
transferring the honour of the priesthood, whirk 
would otherwise have been bestowed on Moses, to 
Aaron, who was from this time destined to be the 
head of the house of Levi fl Chr. xxiii. 13). Mar- 
vellous had been His condescension and patience 
in dealing with Moses; and now every remainin 
scruple was removed by the unexpected and wel- 
come intelligence that bis brother Aaron was to 


Aaron sent to 


are in Egypt, and see whether they be yet alive. And Jethro said to 


oses, Go in peace. 
19 


and his sens, and set them upon an ass, and he returned to the land of 


said unto Moses, When thou 


22 but “I will harden his heart, that he shall not let ¢ 


even thy first-born. 


24 And it came to 


26 bloody husband art thou to me. 
27 


EXODUS IV. 


18 And Moses went and returned to *Jethro his father-in-law, and said 
unto him, Let me go, I pray thee, and return unto my brethren which 


And the Lorp said unto Moses in Midian, 
20 *all the men are dead which sought thy life. 


mect Moses, 


B. 0. 1491, 


§ Jether, 

6 ch 2.15.23, 
Matt. 2 20, 

™ch. 17. 9, 
Num. 20, 8 
9. 


Go, return into Egypt: for 
And Moses took his wife 


® Joch. 11 20, 


21 Bgypt: and Moses took the "zod of God in his hand. And the Lonp| Du.s% 
t to return into Egypt, see that thou} “%0™%%* 
do all those wonders before Piintouh which I have eat thine hand: | gas. 1 1s 
3 eople go. And]. ¥. 
thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, Thus saith the Lorp, “Israel is my son, | ° #9": 
23 ? even my first-born: and I say unto thee, Let my son go, that he may fore 4 
serve me: and if thou refuse to let him go, behold, “I will slay thy son, |? a 34. 
as, 1, 18, 
ass by the way in the inn, that the Lorp "met him, spree 
25 and sought to elt him. ‘Then Zipporah took ‘a sharp stone, and cut |* Nam’? 2 
off the foreskin of her son, and "cast i¢ at his feet, and said, Surely a ake oi 
So he let him go: then she said, A |+ceniz is 
bloody husband thou art, because of the circumcision. & Josh. 6. 2,3, 
And the Lorp said to Aaron, Go into the wilderness to meet Moses. |; Or kK" 
28 And he went, and met him in “the mount of God, and kissed him. Awd] touch. 
Moses told Aaron all the words of the Lorp who had sent him, and all |* oy f 3 
ch, 19. 


the signs which he had commanded him. 
And Moses and Aaron °went and gathered together all the elders of | » ch. 3.16 


29 


be his colleague. God knew from the beginniug 
what Moses would do; but He reserves this motive 
to the last,.as the strongest, to rouse his languid 
heart, and Moses now fully and cordially complied 
with the call. If we are surprised at his back- 
wardness, amidst all the signs and promises that 
were given him, we must admire his candour and 
honesty in recording it. 

18. Moses .. . returned to Jethro. Being in 
his service, it was right to obtain his consent; but 
Moses evinced piety, humility, and prudence, in 
not divulging the special object of his journey. 

19. all the men are dead. The death of the 
Tgyptian monarch took place in the four hundred 
and twenty-ninth year of the Hebrew sojourn in 
that land; and that event, according to the law 
of Egypt, took off his proscription of Moses, if it 
had been publicly issued. 20. took... wife, 
and... sons, and set them. upon an ass—Sep- 
tuagint, ‘asses.’ ‘Those animals are not now used 
in the desert of Sinai, except by the Arabs for 
short distances. returned—entered on his journey 
towards Egypt. rod of God—so called from its 
being to be appropriated to his service, and be- 
cause whatever miracles it might be employed in 
performing, would be wrought not by its inherent 
properties, but by'a divine power following on its 
use (cf. Acts iii. 12). 22. Israelis my son, even my 
first-born. The expression indicates peculiar 
affection and interest. 23. if thou refuse... 
will slay thy son; even‘thy first-born. The death 
of the first-born in.the palace, and throughout the 
land of Ezvpt, as an act of retribution for refnsing 
His first-born to God, would bring home in an 
emphatic manner to the business and bosoms of 
the Egyptians the full import of the phrase, 
“Israel is my first-born.” ~ 

24. inn—Hebrew, the inn; ahalting-place forthe 
night. sought to kill —i,e,, he was either 
overwhelmed with mental distress or overtaken by 
a sudden and dangerous malady. The narrative 
is obscure; but the meaniee seems to be, that, led 


I| solitude which it now exhibits, otherwise 


ch. 20, 18, 


during his illness toa strict self-examinat‘on, Moses 
was deeply pained and grieved at the thonght of 
having, to please his wife, postponed or neglected 
the circumcision of one of his sons, robably the 
younger, To dishonour that sign and seal of the 
covenant was criminal in cf Hebrew, peculiarly 
so in one destined to be the leader and deliverer 
of the Hebrews; and he seems to have felt his 
sickness as a merited chastisement for the sinful 
omission. Concerned for her husband’s safety, 
Zipporah overcomes her maternal feelings of aver- 
sion to the painful rite, performs herself, by means 
of one of the shafp flints with which that part of 
the desert abounds, an operation which her hus- 
band, on whom the dity devolved, was unable to 
do; and having brought the bloody evidence, ex- 
claimed, in the painful excitement of her feelings, 
that from love to him she had risked the life of 
her child (Calvin, Bullinger, Rosenmiiller). 26. 80 
he let him go. Moses recovered; but the remem- 
brance of this critical period in his life would 
stimulate the Hebrew legislator. to enforce a 
faithful attention to the rite of circumcision, 
when it was established as a Divine ordinance in 
Israel, and made their peculiar distinction as a 
people. 

27. the Lord said to Aaron, Go into the wil- 
derness to meet Moses. The wilderness was not 
auciently in the state of desolation and dreary 

our- 
neys could not have been made by individuals 
unattended, (See Laborde, ‘Commentaire Geo- 
graphique.) and he went, and met him in the 
mount of God—(see on ch. iii. 1.) and Kissed him. 
After a separation of forty years, their meeting 
would be mutually happy. Similar are the salu- 
tations of Arab friends when they meet iu the 
desert still. Conspicuous is the kiss on each side 
of the head. 

29. Moses and Aaron went— towards Herel, 
Zipporah and her sons having beeu sent back (cf. 
ch, xviii. 2), gathered... allthe elders, Aaron 


Pharaoh increaseth 


2 feast unto me in the wilderness. 


5 get you unto your “burdens. 


burdens, 


6 And Pharaoh commanded the same day the *taskmasters of the people, 
7 and their officers, saying, Ye shall no more give the people straw to make 


EXODUS V. 


30 the children of Israel: and Aaron spake all the words which the Lorp 
bad spoken unto Moses, and did the signs in the sight of the sl 
31 And the people “believed: and when they heard that the Lorp had 
“visited the children of Israel, and that he “had looked upon their 
affliction, then * they bowed their heads and pallet 
§ AND afterward Moses and Aaron went in, an Mt 
saith the Lorp God of Israel, Let my people go, that they may hold “a 
And Pharaoh said, ®Who zs the Lorp, 
that I should obey his voice to let Israel 
3 ‘neither will I let Israel go. And they said, ¢The God of the Hebrews 
hath met with us: let us go, we pray thee, three days’ journey into the] 14 
desert, and sacrifice unto the Lorp our God; lest he fall upon us with 
4 pestilence, or with the sword. And the king of Egypt said unto them, 
*Wherefore do ye, Moses and Aaron, let the people from their works ? 
And Pharaoh said, Behold, the people 
of the land now are ’many, and ye make them rest from their 


the Israelites’ task. 


B. C. 1491. 


“ch. 8,18, 

* ch. 3.16. 

¥ ch. 2. 25. 
ch. 3.7. 

* Gen. 24, 28 
ch. 12, 27. 


CHAP. & 
* ch. 10. 9, 
> 2 Ki. 18, 85, 
Job 21. 15, 


told Pharaoh, Thus 


o? I know not the Lorp, 


4 ch. 3, 18, 

* Pro, 28. 15. 
Jer. 33. 4, 
Amos7.1Q 
Luke 23, 4 
Acts 21.6. 

f ch, 1.11, 

9 chs, 7,9. 

h ch. L 11. 


was Spe betinan. and Moses pee the ap- 
pointed miracles, through which “the people,” i. e., 
the elders who represented them, believed (1 Ki. 
xvii. 24; Jo. ili, 2), and received with devout 
thanksgiving the joyful tidings of the errand on 
which Moses had come. ormerly they had 
slighted the message and rejected the messenger. 
Formerly Moses had gone in his own strength; 
now he goes leaning on God, and strong only 
through faith in Him who had sent him. Israel 
also had been taught a useful lesson; and it was 
good for both that they had been aftlicted. 
CHAP. V. 1-23,—First INTERVIEW WITH PHa- 
RAOH. 1. Moses and Aaron went. As represen- 
tatives of the Hebrews, they were entitled to 
ask an audience of the king, and their thorough 
Egyptian training taught them how and when to 
seek it. and told Pharaoh. When introduced, 
they delivered a message in the name of the God 
of Israel. This is the first time He is mentioned 
by that national appellation in Scripture. It seems 
to have been used by Divine direction A sex iv. 22), 
and designed to put honour on the Hebrews in 
their depressed condition (Heb. xi. 16), 2. Pha- 
raoh said, Who is the Lord ?—rather, ‘‘Jehovah.” 
Lord was a common name applied to objects of 
worships but Jehovah was a name the king of 
Egypt had never heard of. He estimated the 
character and peer of this God by the abject and 
miserable condition of the worshippers, and con- 
cluded that He held as low a rank among the gods 
as His people did in the nation. To demonstrate 
the supremacy of the true God over all the gods 
of Egypt was the design of the plagues that were 
inflicted on the land. neither will I let Israel go. 
As Pharaoh’s honour and interest were both in- 
volved, he determined to crush this attempt, and, 
in a tone of insolence, or perhaps profanity, re- 
jected the request for the release of the Hebrew 
slaves, 3. The God of the Hebrews hath met 
with us. Instead of neiee provoked into re- 
proaches or threats, they mildly assured him that 
26 was not a proposal originating among them- 
selves, but a duty enjoined on them by their God. 
They had for a long series of years been debarred 
from the privilege of religions worship, and as 
there was reason to fear that a continued neglect 
of divine ordinances would draw down upon them 
the judgments of offended Heaven, they begged 
permission to go eae days’ journey into the 


desert—a place of seclusion—where their sacri- 
ficial observances would neither suffer interruption 
nor give umbrage to the Egyptians. In saying this, 
they concealed their ultimate design of abandoning 
the kingdom; and by making this partial request 
at first, they probably wished to try the king’s 
temper before they disclosed their intentions any 
farther. But they said only what God had put 
in their mouths (ch. iii. 12, 18), and ‘this legalizes 
the specific act, while it gives no sanction to the 
general habit of dissimulation’ (Chalmers). 
Wherefore do ye, Moses and Aaron, let the 
people from their works, &c. Without sab iOg 
avy notice of what they had said, the king treate 
them as turbulent demagogues, who were appeal- 
ing to the superstitious feelings of the people, to 
stir up sedition, and diffuse a spirit of discontent, 
which, spreading through so vast a body of slaves, 
might endanger the peace of the country. 

6. Pharaoh commanded. It was a natural con- 
sequence of the high displeasure created by this 
interview that he should put additional burdens 
on the oppressed Israelites. taskmasters—Egyp- 
tian overseers, appointed to exact labour of the 
Israelites. officers [o-7nv]—Hebrews placed over 


their brethren, under the taskmasters, precisel 

analogous to the Arab officers set over the Ara 

Fellahs--the poor labourers in modern Egypt— 
and acting as intermediate agents between the 
government and the people. It is their duty 
to see that the men perform the prescribed 
labour, and collect from them the taxes which 
the goverment imposes upon them. These 
Sheikh-el- Beleds, as they are called, are them- 
selves often seen under the stick of the Kaim- 
makam, the Kashif, or the Mamoor, in the place 
of some individual of the common people, of whom 
he in turn afterwards takes vengeance (Hengsten- 
berg’s ‘Egypt and Rooks of Moses’). 7. Ye shall 
no more give the people straw. The making of 
bricks appears to have heen a government mono- 
poly, as the ancient bricks are nearly all stamped 
with the name of a king, and they were formed. 
as they are still in Lower Ecypt, of clay mixed 
with chopped straw, and dried or hardened in 
the sun. The Israelites were employed in this 
drudgery; and though many of them still dwelt 
in Goshen, and held property in flocks and herds, 
others were compelled in rotation to serve in the 
brick fields, pressed in alternating groups, just 


God reneweth EXODUS VI. his promise, 
8 brick, as heretofore: let them go and gather straw for themselves B.C. 1491. 
the tale of the bricks, which they did make heretofore, ye shall lay rat 1 Let the 

them; ye shall not diminish ought thereof: for they be idle; therefore | ¥>* 
9 they cry, saying, Let us go and sacrifice to our God. Let there more oe 
work be laid upon the men, that they may labour therein; and let them |. the men. 
not regard vain words. i € Gen, 16. 13. 
10 And the ‘taskmasters of the people went out, and their officers, and an ay 
they spake to the people, saying, Thus saith Pharaoh, I will not give you | Deut. 26.6. 
11 straw. Go ye, get you straw where ye can find it: yet not ought of |, P*°.*.™ 
12 your work shall be diminished. So the people were stattered abroad ici 
throughout all the land of Egypt to gather stubble instead of straw. | _ hisday. 
13 And the taskmasters hasted them, saying, Fulfil your works, your 2daily | Ce? 1% 
14 tasks, as when there was straw. And the officers of the children of euahenes, 
Israel, which Pharaoh’s taskmasters had set over them, were beaten, and| ch-4 31. 
demanded, Wherefore have ye not fulfilled your task in making brick both he 
yesterday and to-day, as heretofore? ie iy 
15 ‘Then the officers of the children of Israel cameand cried unto Pharaoh, | * ‘9 stink. 
16 saying, Wherefore dealest thou thus with thy servants? There is no| ¢>.*+.* 
straw given unto thy servants, ahd they say to us, Make brick: and,| 1 fam: 2 
behold, thy servants are beaten; but the fault 2s in thine own people.| 
17 But he said, Ye are idle, ye are idle: therefore ye say, Let us go and do we ae 
18 sacrifice to the Lorp. Go therefore now and work: for there shall no | ch. 14. 16, 
19 straw be given you, yet shall ye deliver the tale of bricks. And the| © * 
officers of the children of Israel did see shat they were in evil case, eta 
after it was said, Ye shall not minish ought from your bricks of your | 1am. s0.s. 
daily task. ee 
20 And they met Moses and Aaron, who stood in the way, as they came bac 
21 forth from Pharaoh: ‘and they said unto them, The Lorp look upon| 1.2.16. 
you, and judge; because ye have made our savour *to be abhorred in | , 3°12.) 
the eyes of Pharaoh, and in the eyes of his servants, to put a sword in| thou hast 
their hand to slay us. not deliv- 
22 And Moses ‘returned unto the Lorn, and said, Lord, wherefore hast | {f° 145 
thou so evil entreated this people? why zs it that thou hast sent me?| «. — 
23 For since I came to Pharaoh to speak in thy name, he hath done evil to |” Matt.1431 
6 this people; ‘neither “hast thou delivered thy people at all. THEN peep 
the Lorp said unto Moses, Now shalt thou see what I will do to Pharaoh: | CHA. & 
for with a strong hand shall he let them go, and’ with a strong hand eae 
ch, 33, 38, 


* shall he drive them out of his Jand. 


bricks. ‘The beating of the officers is just what 
might have heen expected from an Eastern tyrant, 
especially in the valley of the Nile, as it appears 
from the monuments, that ancient Egypt, like 


as the fellaheen, or peasants, are marched by press- 
gangs in the samecountry still. g0... gather 
straw, &c. The enraged despot did not issue 
orders to do an impracticable thing. The Ezyp- 


tian reapers in the corn-harvest were accustomed 
merely to cut off the ears, and leave the stalk 
standing. 8, tale—an apporstes number of bricks. 
The materials of their labour were to be no longer 
supplied; and yet, as the same amount of produce 
was exacted daily, it is impossible to imagine more 
aggravated Eoultge more perfect specimen of 
Oriental despotism. 

12. So the people were scattered. It was an 
immense grievance to the labourers individually, 
but there would be no hindrance from the hus- 
bandmen whose fields they entered, as almost all 
the lands of Egypt were in the possession of the 
crown (Gen. xlvii. 20). The season of harvest 
in Egypt corresponds nearly to May ion our 
calendar (Qsburn’s ‘Mon, Hist.,’ ii, p. 576). 13- 
19. taskmasters hasted . . . officers .-. . beaten. 
As the nearest fields were bared, and eats a ba 
had to go farther for stubble, it was impossible for 
them to meet the — by the usual tale of 


modern China, was principally governed by the 
stick (Taylor). The mode of beating was by the 
offender being laid flat on the ground, and geverally 
held by the hands and feet while the chastisement 
was being administered’ ( Wilkinson's ‘ Ancient 
Egypt’) (Deut. xxv. 2), 

20, 21. they met Moses , . . The Lord look 
upon you, and judge. Thus the deliverer of 
Israel found that his patriotic interference did, in 
the first instance, only aggravate the evil he wished 
to remove, and that instead of receiving the grati- 
tude, he was loaded with the reproaches, of his 
countrymen, But as the greatest darkvess. is 
immediately before the dawn, so the neople of God 
are often plunged into the deepest afiliction when 
on the eve of their deliverance, and so it was in 
this case. 

CHAP. VL. 1-13.—RENEWAL OF THE PROMISE. 
1. Lord said unto Moses. The Lord, who is 
long-suffering and indulgent to the errors and, 


The cruel bondage 


EXODUS VI. 


of the Israelites. 


B. C. 1491. 


plate a Pe ne on nn a 
2 And God spake unto Moses, and said unto him, I am the Lorp: 


3 and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name 
of *God Almighty; but by my name ‘JEHOVAH was I not known to 
4 them. ¢And I have also established my covenant with them, “te give 
them the land of Canaan, the land of their pilgrimage, wherein they 
And /I have also heard the groaning of the children of 

Israel, whom the Egyptians keep in bondage; and 
6 my covenant. Wherefore say unto the children of Israel, I am the 
Lorp, and %I will bring you out from under the burdens of the 
Egyptians, and I will rid you out of their bondage, and I will * redeem 
7 you with a stretched-out arm, and with great judgments: and I will 
*take you to me for a people, and I will be to you a God: and ye shall 
know that I am the Lorp your God, which bringeth you out ‘from 
8 under the burdens of the Egyptians.. And I will bring you in unto the 
did 2swear ‘to give it to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob; and I will give it you for an heritage: 1 am 


5 were strangers. 


land, concerning the which 


the Lorp. 


9 And Moses spake so unto the children of Israel: but they hearkened 
not unto Moses for * anguish of spirit, and for cruel bondage. 

And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Go in, speak unto Pharaoh 
11 king of Egypt, that he let the children of Israel go out of his land. 
12 And Moses spake before the Lorn, saying, Behold, the children of Israel 

have not hearkened unto me; how then shall Pharaoh hear me, ™ who 
13 am of uncircumcised lips? And the Lorp spake unto Moses and unto 
Aaron, and gave them a charge unto the children of Israel, and unto 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, to bring the children of Isracl out of the land 


10, 


of Egypt. 


infirmities of His people, made allowance for the 
mortification of Moses as the result of this first 
interview, and cheered him with the assurance of 
ea and successful termination to his em- 
Sy. 
2 And God spake unto Moses. For his 
further encouragement, there was made to him an 
a repetition of the promise (ch. iii. 20). 
3. I am God Almighty. All enemies must fall, 
all difficulties must vanish before my Omnipotent 
power, and the patriarchs had abundant proofs of 
this, but by my name, &c.—rather, interroga- 
tively, by my name Jehovah was I not known to 
them? Am not I, the Almighty God who pledged 
my honour for the fulfilment of the covenant, also 
the self-existent God who lives to accomplish it? 
Rest assured, therefore, that I shall bring it to 
ras ‘This passage has occasioned much discussion. 
t is alleged by many that the occurrence of the 
name Jehovah, in the earlier portions of the history, 
is proleptical ; and it has been thought to intimate 
that, as the name Jehovah was not known to the 
patriarchs, at least in the full bearing or practical 
experience of it, the honour of the disclosure was 
reserved to Moses, who was the first sent with a 
message in the name of Jehovah, and enabled to 
attest it by a series of public miracles. But this 


view is opposed to chs. iii. 14, 16; v. 1, from which | 


it appears that the name Jehovah was already in 
common use. And like El, God, was frequently 
introduced into the formation of proper names in 
the patriarchal ages, as Moriah, Abiah (1 Chr. vii. 
8), and Jochebed. The use of the name Jehovah 
now by God himself in so special a manner, must 
be considered with reference to the national cove- 
nant into which he was about to enter with Israel 
(v. ve In the circumstances of oppression and 
grin 


placed 


the name El Shaddai, G ty, 
292 


ng servitude in which that ae le were: 


1 Or, JEHO- 
VAH. 

> Gen. 17. 1. 
Gen. 36. 11. 
Gen, 48, 3. 

® ch. 3. 14 
Ps 63. 4, 
John 8. 68. 
Rev. 1. 4. 

@ Gen, 15. 18, 
Gen. 17. 4, 


have remembered 


7. 
* Gen. 17. 8. 
f ch. 2, 24. 
¥ ch. 3. 17. 
ch. 7. 4. 
& ch. 15.13. 
Deut, 7. & 
¢ Deut. 7. 6. 
J Gen. 17. 7, 


Deut. 29.13. 
Rev. 21.7. 
E Ps. 81.6. 
2 lif_up my 
hand. 
Gen. 14. 2. 
© Gen. 15, 13, 
Gen. 234.3. 
3 shortness, 
or, strait- 
ness, 
™ Jer. 1.6 


might be supposed the most appropriate, as 
calculated from His omnipotent arm iuterposin 

in their bebalf, to inspire the brightest hopes o 
deliverance. But by the expression, ‘‘My name 
Jehovah,” it was intimated that there was now to 
be a revelation of the whole purpose of God—a 
manifestation of the Divine nature more fully than 
by any displays of power, however glorious or 
irresistible. God in His character of Jehovah 
would thus fulfil those promises on which faith 
rested from the beginning; and as such He would 
be more fully recognized in future (ef. ch. iii. 15; 
Ps, ernie 13; Hos. xii. 5) (Afacdonald’s ‘ Pent., 
ae E 

_ 9-13. Moses spake. The increased severities 
inflicted on the Israelites seem to have so entirely 
crushed their spirits, as well as irritated them, 
that they refused to listen to any more com- 
munications from the two Divinely commissioned 
ambassadors ip ee xiv. 12). Even the faith of 
Moses himself was faltering; and he would 
have abandoned the enterprise in despair, had 
he not received a positive command from God 
to revisit the people without delay, and at 
the same time renew their demand on the 
king in a@ more decisive and peremptory tone. 
12. how then shall Pharaoh hear me, who am 
of uncircumcised lips? A metaphorical expres- 
sion among the Hebrews, who, tanght to look on 
the circumcision of any part as denoting perfec- 
tion, signified its deficiency or unsuitableness by 
uncircumcision. The words here express how 
painfully Moses felt_his want of utterance or 
persuasive oratory. He seems to have fallen into 
the same deep despondency az his brethren, and 
to be shrinking with nervous timidity from a 
difficult, if not desperate cause. he had suo- 
ceeded so ill with the people, whose dearest 
interests were all involved, what better hope 


Moses encouraged again 


£5 the families of Reuben. °And the sons of Simeon; Jemuel, and Jamin, 
woman: these are the families of Simeon. 


16 
< Spey Gershon, and Kohath, and Merari: and the years of the 


20 ing to their generations. And "Amram took him Jochebed his father’s 
21 life of Amram tere an hundred and thirty and seven years. And ‘the 


23 Mishael, and Elzaphan, and Zithri. 


wife ; and *she bare him Phinchas: these are the hea 
+ the Levites, according to their families, 


27 “armies. These are they which ‘spake to Pharao 


and Aaron. 
28 


EXODUS VII. to go to Pharaoh, 

14 These be the heads of their fathers’ houses: *The sons of Reuben the; © 19 
first-born of Israel; Hanoch, and Pallu, Hezron, and Carmi: these b¢ | * Gea.40.0, 
Gen. 49.9, 
and Ohad, and Jachin, and Zohar, and Shaul the son of a Canaanitish ae vey 

1 Chr, 5, & 
And these are the names of ?the sons of Levi according to their | ° Se.*.12 
fe of Levi «ere an hundred thirty and seven years. The sons of Ger- 1 chr oT 
18 shon; Libni and Shimi, according to their familicn And ?the sons of aout 
Kohath; Amram, and Izhar, and Hebron, and Uzziel. And the years of ict wi 
19 the life of Kohath «ere an hundred thirty and three years. And the | *Nam2.r. 
sons of Merari; Mahl and Mushi: these are the families of Levi accord-|+ tne 1a" 
c : Num.26.69, 
sister to wife; and she bare him Aaron and Moses: and the years of the |’ Rum. 16 
1 Chr. 6, 37, 

22 sons of Izhar; Korah, and Nepheg, and Zichri And ‘the sons of Uzziel; |¢ Tar: th & 
d E ( And Aaron took him Elisheba, | ,X°™ 2% 
daughter of “Amminadab, sister of Naashon, to wife; and she bare him gy ag 
24 “Nadab, and Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar. And the “sons of Korah;} 1Chr.2.10, 
Assir, and Elkanah, and Abiasaph: these are the families of the Korhites. ME pide 
25 And Eleazar, Aaron’s son, took him one of the daughters of Putiel to] wu ne 
of the fathers of He oe 

1 Chr, 6. 
These are that Aaron and Moses, to whom the Lorp said, Bring eee 

out the children of Israel from the land of Egypt, according to their |¥ ch.7.4 
I king of Egypt, “to} ot * 1% 
bring out the children of Israel from Egypt: these are that Moses] wum.s3.1. 

* ch. 6. 1,-3. 

And it came to pass, on the day when the Lorp spake unto Moses in| , ¢ 7 

29 the land of Egypt, that the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, I am the| thst, 
Lorp: “speak thou unto Pharaoh king of Egypt all that I say unto thee. | Ps. 77.20 

30 And Moses said before the Lorp, Behold, I am of uncircumcised lips, and | °°" * 
7 how shall Pharaoh hearken unto me? AND the Loxp said unto Moses,| cuae. 7. 
See, I have made thee °a god to Pharaoh; and Aaron thy brother shall } ° panes 


2 be thy prophet. Thos shalt speak all that I command thee; and. Aaron 


could he entertain of his making more impression 
on the heart of a king elated with pride_and 
strong in the possession of absolute power? How 
parpae | was the indulgent forbearance of God 
displayed towards His people amid all their back- 
wardness to hail his aoanouncement of approaching 
deliverance! No perverse complaints or careless 
indifference on their part retarded the develop- 
ment of His gracious purposes. On the contrary, 
here, as generally, the course of His rovidence 13 
slow in the infliction of judgments, while it moves 
more quickly, as it were, when misery is to 
relieved or benefits conferred. 


14-27.—Tue Genzatocy or Mosrs. 14. These 
be the heads—chiefs or governors of their houses. 
The insertion of this genealogical table in this part 
of the narrative was intended to authenticate the 
descent of Moses and Aaron. Both of them were 
commissioned to act so important a part in the 
events transacted in the court of Egypt, and after- 
wards elevated to so high offices in the government 
and Church of God that it was of the utmost 
importance that their lineage should be accurately 
traced. Reuben and Simeon being the eldest of 
Jacob’s sons, a passing votice is taken of them, 
and then the historian advances to the enumera- 
tion of the posces persons in the house of Levi. 

20 dochebed... a sister. The Septua- 


gint and Syriac versions render it, his cousin. 
23. Elisheba. (Septuagint, ’EAwafér]—i. e., Eliza- 
beth. These minute poeriosiass recorded of the 
family of Aaron, while he has passed over his 
own, indicate the real modesty of Moses. An 
ambitious man or an impostor would have acted 
in a different manner. 

CHAP. VII., 1-25.—Szconp INTERVIEW WITH 
PHARAOH. 1. The Lord said unto Moses, He is 
here encouraged to wait again on the king—not, 
however, us formerly iu the attitude of a humble 
suppliant, but now armed with credentials as 

gs ambassador, and to make his demand in a 
tone and manner which no earthly monarch or 
court ever witnessed. I have made thee a god— 
made, i.e, set, appointed; ‘‘a god”—i. €., he was 
to act in this business as God's representative, to 
act and speak in his name, and to pgrform things 
beyond the ordinary course of nature. forrins, 


god, is evidently used only in a figurative sense; 
and nothing more is meant than that Moses should 
ages to Pharaoh as possessed of powers more 
than human—conferring blessings and inflictin 

plagues, both snpernatural, at his own pleasure] 
and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophe 

[7y'2i}-thy interpreter or spokesman. For this 


Hebrew word, besides denoting one who, under 


Aaron’s rod is 


8 out of his land. 


old, when they spake unto Pharaoh. 
8, 


EXODUS VII. 


thy brother shall speak unto Pharaoh, that he send the children of Israel 
nd I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, and °multiply my 
4 ‘signs and my wonders in the land of Egypt, But Pharaoh shall not |. 
hearken unto you, “that I may lay my 
forth mine armies, and my people the children of 
5 of Egypt ‘by great judgments, And the Egyptians ‘shall know that I 
am the Lorp, when I %stretch forth mine hand upon Egypt, and bring 
out the children of Israel from among them. ; 
6 And Moses and Aaron did as the Lorp commanded them, so did they. 
7 And Moses was *fourscore years old, and Aaron fourscore and three years 


And the Lorp spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying, When] ‘xo, 
9 Pharaoh shall .speak unto you, saying, *Show a miracle for you: 

then thou shalt say unto Aaron, Take thy rod, and cast it before 
10 Pharaoh, and it shall become a serpent. 


turned into a serpent. 


B. C, 1461 


% ch. 11. 9% 
Dent. 4. 24, 


and upon Egypt, and bring 
year out of the land 


9 ch, 3. 20, 


Deut. 31.2 


* John 6. <0. 
And Moses and Aaron went in |; ch. 4.9, 17, 


Divine influence, predicted future events, was also 
used to express the idea of one who spoke not his 
own thoughts, but what he received of God. 
[It is properly rendered in the Septuagint by 
mooputuys, which primarily means a speaker, espe- 
cially an authoritative speaker, who speaks in the 
naine of another. This is its classic use, as ex- 
plained by Hrnesti (‘Grecum Lex. Manuale’), 
meopntns, vates; proprié ille, qui consultantium 
interrogationes ad Deum, hujusque responsa ora- 
culo edita ad consultantes referebat, et loco homi- 
num eorumque nomine cum Deo oracula reddente 
et rursus loco atque nomine Dei cum hominibus 
agebat. 0 pdcxwy mp0 T&v dv0pwrwv Kat Ted TOU 
Gzov.] This is its meaning in the passage before 
us. Moses was to be the ambassador or repre- 
sentative of God, and Aarou must be considered 
the speaker throughout all the ensuing sceues, 
even though his name is not expressly mentioued. 
8. I will harden Pharaoh’s heart. This would be 
the result ; but the Divine message would he the 
occasion, not the cause of the king's impenitent 
obduracy. God did not peounay harden the 
heart of the Ezyptian monarch by any direct 
operation upon his mind. But the circumstances 
into which he was brought by the demands of 
Moses and Aaron, combined with his own con- 
stitutional temper and cherished character, would 
produce and render certain the bad effect de- 
scribed, without making that evil necessary in 
the sense of being unavoidable. The goodness 
and forbearance of God, 8o far as Divine»agency 
was concerned, were the only circumstances which, 
acting upon an imperious temper and a heart 
habitually evil, led to increasing and confirmed 
obduracy. But those circumstances would have 
been followed by a very different result, had the 
kivg’s previous character and dispositions been 
benevolent or virtuous. The true view of this clause 
is, that while the Divine Being pre-intimated to 
Moses in words what His providence would per- 
mit to take place, it was not God, but Pharaoh 
himself, who was, properly and strictly speaking, 
chargeable with the sin. (See further onch. xi. 10). 
4, 5. Pharaoh shall not hearken unto you, that I 
may lay my hand upon Egypt. The succession of 
terrible judgments with which the couuvtry was 
about to be scourged would fully demonstrate the 
supremacy of Israel’s God. It is a very partial 
and incomplete view of the momentous transac- 
tions which were enacted on the field of Zoan, to 
consider them as designed to accomplish the de- 
liverance of the Israelites from Egyptian bondage. 
That certainly was one part of the plan. But a 
far higher and more enlarged purpose was con- 
templated by thoge malrpcutous OCC FED CER VIZ, 


that of oppesing and destroying the power and 
influence of Egyptian idolatry. The contest was 
not so much with the monarch himself as with 
the idols in whom he trusted; and the miracles 
wrought served, by the repeated humiliations 
they gave to his pride and self-will, to expose the 
helplessness and futility of the idols in which he 
contided. In short, it was a controversy of the 
true God with false deities in the stronghold of 
idolatry; and it is necessary for the reader to 
carry this view along with him in the perusal of 
the ensuing narrative, in order to perceive the 
peculiar appropriateness and significance of the 
wonders which, in a continuous series, were done 
in theland of Ham. 7. Moses was fourscore years 
old, &c. The advanced age of the brothers was a 
pledge that they had not been readily betrayed 
into a rash or hazardous enterprise, aud a proof, 
at the same time, that, under its attendant in- 
firmities, they could not have carried through the 
work on which they were entering, had they not 
been supported by a Divine hand. 

9. When Pharaoh shall speak, &c. As the king 
would naturally demand some evidence of their 
having been sent from God, Moses avd Aaron are 
not only prepared to expect such an enquiry into 
the credentials of their commission, but instructed 
in what form the demonstration should be given. 
Show a miracle for you [naip}—a wonder, a great 


and splendid deed (Geseniua) ; also a sign or proof of 
a divine commission (Deut. xiii. 2,3; 1 Ki. xiii. 3, 
5). Septuagint [Adve juw onpeiov h répas], give us 
@ sign, or miracle. Both words are used, Deut. 
vi. 22; Neh. ix. 10; Jer. xxxii. 10 [nix, sign 
strictly refers to the proof of their delegated 
character, such as Pharaoh demanded, while nAip 


applies to the prodigies which followed.] and it 
shall become a serpent [}'3n9 "7]—shall be changed 


into a huge snaky animal. It is a general term 
used fora sea-monster (Gen. i. 21; Job vii. 12); 
for a serpent (Deut. xxxii. 33; Ps. xci. 13); for a 
Gragon (Jer. li. 34); for a crocodile (Ezek. xxix. 3). 
Here it denotes a serpent, as is indicated by the 
use ef the specific term [wm (v. 15; also ch. iv. 3). 


é .. > 
Septuagint, deuxwy], Notice has already been 
taken of the rod of Moses (ch. iv. 2); but rods 
were carried also hy all nobles and official_persons 
in the court of Pharaoh. It was an Ezyptian 
custom, and the rods were symbols of authority 
or rank. Hence God commanded his servants to 
nse a rod, the emblematical use of which was 
so well known that the word was synonymous 
with power, commission. The rod was not only 


an emblem of power, but the immediate means of 


The sorcerers 


had said. 


EXODUS VII. 


unto Pharaoh, and they did so as the Lorp had commanded: and Aaron 
cast down his rod before Pharaoh, and before his servants, and it “became 
11 aserpent. Then Pharaoh also ‘called the wise men and “the sorcerers: 
now the magicians of Egypt, they also “did in like manner with their 
12 enchantments. For they cast down every man his rod, and they became 
13 serpents: but Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods. And he hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart, that he hearkened not unto them; 


do the like, 


B C. 1491. 


k ch. 4.3. 

6 Gen. 41, 8, 
Dan 2. 2 
™2'Tim. 3,8 

” ver, 22. 
ch. &. 7, 18, 
° ch. 4. “1, 
’as the Lorn |? ch.s. 16. 
6 ch. 10, 1, 20, 


14 And the Lorp said- unto Moses, ” Pharaoh’s heart 7s hardened, he| 
ence r an Sse NE ah bral ie ee pipe: Eek oye aad oe By nen ge rege Ne BE 


executing it. It is called Aaron’s rod, because, 
though it was really the rod of Moses, Aaron bore 
it, and, on a nod or sign from the leader, accom- 
panied every word by an appropriate wave of that 
staff. 10. Aaron cast down his rod, &c. Itis to 
be — that Pharaoh had demanded a proof 
of their Divine mission. 11. Then Pharaoh... .. 
called the wise men and the sorcerers [open?, 
the wise men; prey20), and the sorcerers]—those 


who use magic formulas, incantations, &c. [Sep- 
tuagint, tous papuaxous]; [OHIO] the magicians, 
(see on Gen. xli, 8). [07723, by their secret arts, 


mystic incantations, from 07d, to wrap up, to use 
magic arts; Septuagint, tats pappyaxias dvtiv.] 
His object in calling them was to ascertain 
whether this doing of Aaron’s was really a work 
of Divine power or merely a feat of magical art. 
The magicians of Egypt in modern times have 
long been celebrated adepts in charming serpents; 
and particularly by pressing the nape of thé neck 
they throw them into a kind of catalepsy, which 
renders them stiff and immoveable, thus seeming 
to change them intoarod. They conceal the ser- 
pent abont their persons, and by acts of legerde- 
main produce it from their dress, stiff and straight 
asarod. Just the same trick was played off by 
their ancient predecessors, the most renowned of 
whom, Jannes and Jambres (2 Tim. iii. 8), were 
called in on this occasion. They had time after 
the summons to make suitable preparations; and 
60 it appears they sacceeded by their “‘ enchaut- 
ments” in practising an illusion on the senses. 
12. but Aaron’s rod, &c. This was what they 
could not be prepared for, and the discomfiture 
appeared in the loss of their rods, which were 
probably real serpents. 

'14 Pharaoh’s heart is hardened. Whatever 
might have been his first impressions, they 
were soon dispelled; and when he found his 
magicians making similar attempts, he concluded 
that Aaron’s affair was a magical deception, the 
secret of which was not known to his wise men, 
The achievements of the magicians may appar 
surprising to us, who are not accustomed to jug- 
gling performances; but in the East it is far from 
uncommon to witness transformations as marvel- 
lous as those which the Egyptian sorcerers effected 
before Pharaoh by their enchantments. Snake- 
charming, as an art, has been practised in Egypt 
from the earliest times till now; and the prepara- 
tory processes by which the magicians not ouly 
render innocuous, but obtain such marvellous 
command over one species of venomous reptiles, 
without depriving them of their fangs, have baffled 
the enquiries of the most acnte and scientific ub- 
servers. It is asecret which has been transmitted 
from father to son for centurics. One of the prin- 
cipal feats of the Psylli is that of turning snakes 
into sticks, by makiog them rigid and apparently 
dead ; and as the magicians whom Pharaoh sum- 
moned converted their sticks into snakes, the 
presumption is that, as ean? anticipated the work 


to be required of them, either their sticks were 
disguised suakes, which, when released from nar- 
cotic influences, they produced as living reptiles, 
or they had concealed about their persons ser- 
peuts, which, by dexterous legerdemain, they 
substituted for their sticks. In either case the 
reptiles would appear as called into existence and 
activity by their power. It is very probable, 
therefore, since the work of the magicians in the 
presence of Pharaoh is expressly said to be the 
result of their enchantmeuts, that it was analo- 
gous to, and perhaps not more remarkable than 
the wonders still performed by the jugglers of 
modern Evypt, India, and China. But the art of 
those ancient magicians, who were not common 
jugglers, but educated_men, was enlisted in sup- 
port of the idolatry of Egypt; and while the light 
of Lnowledge which has, to some extent, pene- 
trated even modern Egypt, has necessarily cir- 
cumscribed the range of the magician’s practice, 
by depriving him of many ancient resources, yet 
it is not difficult to imagine what immense power 


those professors of occult science must have 
wielded over the minds of men in an age of dark- 
ness, when the superstition of Egypt was in all 


its glory. Nay, it is the opinion of many intiuen- 
tial writers that the magicians of Pharaoh were 
pee in some degree, of supernatural power; 
or as Satan must, io the course of ages, have 
acquired, by his superior faculties and vast op- 
portunities for observation, an acquaintance with 
physical laws and operations far beyond what the 
most eminent men of science have hitherto at- 
tained, or perhaps can attain’ in this life, he may, 
by his invisible influence, have imparted to his 
servants—the priests and abettors of idolatry—a 
knowledge of many secrets in nature which their 
own unaided researches could not have furnished. 
This is the opinion of Augustine, Calvin, Ols- 
hausen (not, indeed, in his ‘Commentary,’ but in 
a later work on ‘JI. Thessalonians, ch. ii.’), Kuriz, 
Delitzsch, Gerlach, Hengstenterg, Trench (‘On 
Miracles’), &c., that the magicians in Egypt stood 
in relation to a spiritual kingdom as really as did 
Moses and Aarop, The feats they performed, 
though not entitled to the vame of miracles—for 
it cannot be supposed that God would covfer upon 
any creature, however great or exalted, the irre- 
sponsib e power of suspending the laws of nature 
for evil purposes—were mirabilia, ‘lying won- 
ders” (2 Thess. ii. 9), intended to support a 
Pantheism—a religion of nature—which, in its 
indiscriminate adoration, rendered homage to evil 
spirits, serpent-worship being a principal part of 
the system; and their power over serpents was 
that by which the magi priccyely supported the 
dignity of their order as a guild. An assault upon 
it formed an appropriate ¢ -mmeucement of the 
religions contest; and though, using the coutinu- 
ance of it, pp posters were equal, the victory 
proved decidedly on Aaron’s side, by the remark- 
able phenonienov of his red swallowing up their 
re thus destroying their badge of office, and 
symbolically putting an end to their order al- 


és turned into blood. 


B.C. 149L. 


@ch.4.23 
* ch. 3.12, 18, 
ch. 6.1, 3. 
* Ps. 19. 16. 
Eze. <0. 48, 
¥Eze, 26.17. 
Fee. 34. 30. 
Joel 3% 17. 

¢ ch. 4, 9. 

“ Rev. 16. & 
6. 
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The river 


15 refuseth to let the people go. 
lo, he goeth out unto the water; and thou 
brink against he come; and ’the rod which was turned to a serpent shalt 

16 thou take in thine hand. And thou shalt say unto him, The Lorp_ God 
of the Hebrews hath sent me unto thee, saying, Let my people go, "that 
they may serve me in the wilderness: and, behold, hitherto thou wouldest 

17 not hear. Thus saith the Lorp, In this ‘thou shalt know that I am the 
Lorp: behold, I will smite with the rod that 7s in mine hand upon the 

18 waters which are in the river, and ‘they shall be turned “to blood. And 
the fish that is in the river shall die, and the river shall stink; and the 


EXODUS VII. 


Get thee unto Pharaoh in the morning : 
shalt stand by the rivers 


Egyptians shall ’ loathe to drink of the water of the river. 

Thy Lorp spake unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Take thy rod, and 
“stretch out thine hand upon the waters of Egypt, upon their streams, 
n their ponds, and upon all their ? pools of 
water, that they may become blood; 


19 And the 


upon their rivers, and u 


together. Thus Moses and Aaron made their 
demand for the release of their enslaved country- 
men on an entirely new ground. When they came 
as petitioners, Pharaoh could reject their request, 
ana when they appeared turbulent demagogues, he 
could ‘by material force, or aggravating the sever- 
ity of bis.exactions, crush the suspected sedition. 
But they claimed to be agents of a Divine Bein 

who took an interest in the Hebrews, and showe 

their credentials by the exhibition of a miraculous 
sigu. The case assumed a new aspect ; and in order 
to give it due and deliberate consideration he 
summoned the magi, to ascertain through them 
whether this was a Power which he ought to 
obey. It is probable that, as ‘‘they also did in 
like manner with their enchantments,” Pharaoh 
was persuaded that the Hebrew commissioners 
belonged to the same-elass of wonder-workers as 
his-own magicians; or if supernatural agency was 
secretly felt and acknowledged, he.conciuded that 
in this ‘miraculous power their God surpassed the 
gods of Egypt, without, however, indicating either 
a difference of nature or a complete supremacy. 
By either of these jaa of thought Pharaoh’s 
heart was hardened. 15. Get'thee unto Pharaoh. 
Now therefore began those appalling miracles of 
judgment by which the God of Israel, through His 
ambassadors, proved His sole and unchallengeable 
supremacy over all the gods of Egypt, and which 
were the natural phenomena of Egypt in an unusual 
form, and in a miraculous degree of intensity. 
Rameses, Memphis, aud Tanis (Isa, xxx. 4) were 
three royal residences, connected with three prin- 
cipal cities ; and it is probable that the court was 
at the time, when the next scene opens, held in 
the palace of the last-mentioned place (Ps. 1xxviii. 
12). [Vanis, in Coptic, low; Septuagint, tavs.] 
Zoan was one of the eapitals in Lower Egypt, a 
very ancient city (Num. xiii. 22), as its sculptured 
monuments also attest (Wilkinson's ‘ Ancient 
Ezypt,’i, pp. 5,6). Its exact situation: was long a 
subject-of dispute; but it-is now generally allowed 
to bave lain on the east of the Tavis ranch of 
the Nile, on the north-west of Tahpanhes, and not 
far from the Sea of Menzaleh. extents ruins 
indicate the spot. It was ina field in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city that the miracles were per- 


formed. ‘The field of Zoan’ is now a barren 


waste ;-a caval passes through it, without being: 


able to fertilize it, owing to the quantity of nitre 
(Ezek. xxx. 14). It is now inhabited fisher- 
men, 18 ‘the resort of wild beasts, and is in- 
fested with reptiles and malignant fevers. But 
no one can look upon this field without a feeling 
of intense interest —the field where Moses per- 
formed ‘those wonders te) ended in the liberation 


temple in eve ty; 0 
of the river-god was carried in procession through 


son's ‘ Herod,’ 


“ch. 8. 6 
ch. 9, 22, 
ch. 10, 12, 

1 githering 
of their 
waters, 


and that there may be blood 


of the Israelites from the oppression of the Egy 

tians. Tanis, now Zan-or San, stands in latitude 
31° 0 10”. Its mounds are very high, and of great 
extent, being es i of a mile from porth to 
south, and nearly three-fourths of a mile from 
east to west (Wilkinson's ‘Egypt and Modern 
Thebes’). Moses must have resided in the 
immediate neighbourhood during that terrible 
period. lo, he goeth out unto the water — 
either for the purpose of ablutions or perhaps 
of devotions; for the Nile was an object of su- 
perstitious reverence—the patron deity of the 
country. It was most proba re on occasion of a 
solemn religious ceremony ; and assuming the har- 
vest to have been past (see on ch. v. 11), this 
occasion would be on the commencement of the 
anoual rise of the river called the Red Nile in 
June, when certain rites were performed, in 
presence of the king, to the river god, who was 
supposed to be Nu or Noah, avd was hierogly- 
phically represented as a man with water issu- 
ing from his mouth, indicating the unknown 
source of the stream. It was c:lled the Niloa, one 
of the principal festivals of Egypt; and Libanius 
pretends that the rites were thought of so much 
importanee that, unless performed properly, the 
river would not rise to its proper height. It was 
celebrated by men and women in the capital of 
each nome, which seems to argue, like the state- 
ment of Herodotus, that the god Nilus had a 
large city; and a wooden statue 


the villages on that-occasion ( Wilkinson, in Ravlin- 
b. ii., ch. 90). This statement is 
verified by the monumental paintirgs, one of 
which at Jebel Selzeleh, represents Rameses II. in 
the act of pouring out a libation to the Nile 
divinity, who, in the hieroglyphic inscription, is 
styled Hapi Méon, the life-giving father of all 
existences (Champoliion, quoted hy Henuystenberg, 
$ Egypt and Books of Moses,’ p. 110). It might he 
that Moses had been denied admission into the 
palace; but be that as it may, the river was to bo 
the subject of the tirat plague, and therefore ho 
was ordered to repair to its banks with the miracle- 
working rod, now to be raised, not in demonstra- 
tion, but in judgment, if the refractory spirit of 
the king should still refuse consent to 3 
departure for their sacred rites. 

19, Say unto Aaron, Take thy rod, and stretch 
out thine hand upon the waters of Egypt. As 
Egypt never had but one river, and it is spoken of 
in the following verse under its ordinary name, Yor, 
in the singular (Gen. xv. 18; Isa. xix. 5), the waters 
enumerated here must have been derivatives from 
the parent etream, (Op7C) the natural branches 


The plague 


EXODUS VIII. 


of frogs. 


throughout all the land of Egypt, both in cessels of wood, and in vessels | 8-0-1401. 


of stone. 


20 And Moses and Aaron did so, as the Lonp commanded; and he “lifted 
= the rod, and smote the waters that were in the river, in the sight of 
Pharaoh, and in the sight of his servants; and all the “waters that were 

21 in the river were turned to blood. And the fish that eas in the river 
died ; and the river stank, and the Egyptians could not drink of the 
water of the river: and there was blood throughout all the land of 

22 Egypt. And *the magicians of Egypt did so with their enchantments: 
and Pharaoh’s heart was hardened, neither did he hearken unto them;| 

23 as the Lorp had said. And Pharaoh turned and went into his house, 

24 neither “did he set his heart to this also. 
digged round about the river for water to drink; for they could not drink 

25 of the water of the river. And >seven days were fulfilled, after that the 


Logp had smitten the river. 


8 AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, Go unto Pharaoh, and say unto 


* ch. 17. 5. 


¥ vers, 17, 18, 
Ps. 78, 44, 
Ps. 105. 29. 


And all the Egyptians 


of the Nile in the Delia; O71, the canals; 
oyN, now Birket, ponds, stagnant pools, caused 


by the superfluous waters in the subsidence of the. 


inundation, in marshy places, where reeds grew; 
oyRR MPP, a gatheriug of waters, artificial re- 
servoirs, of which a noted specimen was lake 
Meris; 032N} D'xZ2, in vessels of wood and 
stone.] This was pre-emivently an Egyptian cus- 
tom. The Nile water, which is the ouly potable 
water in the country, is kept for domestic pur- 
poses in vessels of mere frequently of 
earthenware or stone, to filter. This is accom- 
plished in a few days; but when neeessity requires 
‘ @ more rapid filtration, the process is accelerated 
by an infusion ef bruised almonds. Besides the 
vessels used for keeping water in private houses, 
there were stone reservoirs built up at the corners 
of the streets and in other places, where fresh 
water was stored for the poor (@dmann, quoted 
in Keil and Delitzsch’s ‘ Commentary,’ p. 479). 

20. Moses and Aaron did 80, as the Lord com- 
manded—i. e., they inflicted this first plague at 
the moment (v. 15) when the Nile god was receiv- 
ing, or about to receive, the devoted homage of the 
Egyptian monarch. It was a blow to the system 
of that national worship, in which the Egyptians 
chiefly gloried. smote the waters, The act was 
symbolical : it wasas if, by the energetic movement 
of the arm, Moses gave a wound to the waters, 
and they were forthwith turned into blood (see on 
Gen. xli. 13). The colour of the water, which 
previous to the rise of the river is green, becomes 
at the commencement of that period red, from the 
immense «uantity of slime which the impetuous 
tide rolls down from Sennaar, and vet, after it is 
filtered and the sediment is deposited, it is fit for 
use. But the red bue was supernaturally intensi- 
fied, as appears from the universal destruction of 
the fish—an unprecedented ocourrence, as well as 
by the loathsome state of the water. There is no 
absolute necessity for supposing that there was a 
chemical change of the water into a different fluid 
—in other words, that the water of the river was 
actually converted into blood ; for the sanguineous 
hue was sufficient to symbolize the destruction of 
the enemies of Israel, and that was the design at 
onee to,remind them of the b!ood of the innocents 
shed im it, and te forewarn them of the retribution 
to be exacted (ef. 2 Ki. iii. 22; Joe) iii. 4). The mir- 
aculons character of this plague is snavifested not 
ouly by the sudden alteration of the quality and 
colour of the river water, but by its occurrence 
consequent on the prediction, and the lifting of 


the rod of Moses. 22. The magicians of Egypt 
did so with their enchantments. Little or no 
pure water could be got, and therefore their 
Imitation must havé been on a small scale, prob- 
ably on some water that had been drawn, be- 
fore the uplifting of the wonder-working rod of 
Aaron ; for that the word all is not to be taken 
as denoting a literal universality, may be inferred 
from the amalogous instance (ch. ix. 6). This is 
the true solution of the difficulty, and not that 
the experiment of the magicians was deferred till 
the river had been restored to its natural eon- 
dition, when they took samples of the water, and, 
probably by the infusion of some colouring matter, 
showed Pharaoh that they could do, by their en- 
chantments, something similar to the change pro- 
duced by Moses and Aaron, It is evident that 
the attempt of the magicians was made ore 
after the other, for the king waited till he 
witnessed it, and then, satisfied that the result in 
both cases was effected by artificial means, he 
with an air of reckless indifference, ‘turned and 
went inte his honse.” 24. all the Egyptians 
digged round about the river for water to drink. 
The polluted state of their river was a severe 
calamity, as the want of their favourite beverage, 
the Nile water, was a grievous privation, The 
only drinkable water that could be got during the 
continuance of the plague was dug out from sub- 
terranean springs amongst the sands. 25. seven 
days were fulfilled, after the Lord had smitten 
the river. The natural impression conveyed by 
these words is, that the plague continued for the 
space of a weck; and Osburn (‘Man. Hist.,’ ii., 
p. 578) tries to explain it by saying, that in the 
flat plains of Lower Egypt, where the current in 
the various Nile branches is slow and sluggish, 
this is about the time the contents of the river 
would require to flow from the crown of the Delta 
to the sea. Others, as Hengstenberg, connect 
these words with the following section, as intimat- 
ing that in seven days after the beginning of the 
tirst plague, without avy reference to its close, the 
second plague was threatened.’ The words stand 
in this connection in our Hebrew Bibles, which 
continue till the close of v. 4 of the next ehapter 
in our version. The first view is preferable, not 
only because the length of the interval between 
the plagues is nowhere specified, and the formuls 
with which each successive plague is introduced 
is not connected in any other instance with the 
preceding. 

CHAP. VIIT. 1-15.—Pxiacvz or Froas, 21 
the Lord spake... Go unto Pharaoh, The 


The plague of frogs 


thy servants. 


5 And the Lorp spake unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, ‘Stretch forth 

thine hand with thy rod over the streams, over the rivers, and over the 

6 ponds, and cause frogs to come up upon the land of Egypt. And Aaron 

stretched out his hand over the waters of Egypt; and/the frogs came up, 

And the magicians did so with their 
enchantments, and brought up frogs upon the land of Egypt. 

A fey and Aaron, and said, *Entreat the 

Lorp, that he may take away the frogs from me, and from my people; 

and I will let the people go, that they may do sacrifice unto the Lorp. 

9 And Moses said unto Pharaoh, ?Glory over me: *when shall I entreat 

for thee, and for thy servants, and for thy people, *to destroy the frogs 


7 and covered the land of Egypt. 
8 Then Pharaoh called for 


EXODUS VIII. 


him, hus saith the Lorp, Let my people go, “that they may serve me. 
2 And if thou °refuse to let them go, behold, I will smite all thy borders 
3 with “frogs: and the river shall bring forth frogs abundantly, which shall 
go up and come into thine house, and into “thy bed-chamber, and 
upon thy bed, and into the house of thy servants, and upon thy 
4 people, and into thine ovens, and into thy ‘kneading troughs: and 
the frogs shall come up both on thee, and upon thy people, and upon all 


removed by Moses’ prayer. 


B.C, 1491. 


CHAP. 8, 

* ch’. 1% 
ch. 6. 1. 

> ch. 7. 14, 
ch, 9, 2 

° Rev. 16.13%, 

@ Ps. 105. 30, 

1 Or, dough, 

* ch. 7, 19. 

S Pas. 78. 45. 
Ps. 105. 30. 

9 eh. 7.1L 

h ch. 9, 23, 
ch, 10, 17. 
Num. 2. 
1 Ki. 13. 6 
Acts 8. %& 

2 Or. have 
this hon- 
our over 
me, etc. 

8 Or, against 
when. 

4tocut off 


infliction of the first plague, as a judgment of God, 
produced no good eftect upon Pharaoh ; and Moses 
was commanded to wait on the king and threaten 
him, iu the event of his continued obstinacy, with 
@ new aud different visitation. As Pharaoh's 
answer is not given, it may be inferred to have 
been unfavourable, for the rod was again raised. 
2. I will smite, &c. [F\3]—smite by the infliction 
of a divine judgment; I will plague [>y77}5¥3] with 
the frogs—from [x], to leap—a marsh-leaper 
(Gesenius) [Septuagint, ros Batpdyots]. Egypt 
abounds with frogs of various sorts; but as on the 
cessation of this plague the reptiles were continued 
to the river—it has been concluded that those 
aquatic animals were Rane Nilotice, which, after 
the subsidence of the annual inundation, are en- 
gendered on the putrid mud (cf, Ps. cv. 30, where 
it is. called ‘‘the land”). They are called Dofida by 
the natives—are small, of an ashy hue, aud dotted 
with green spots. The feet are mark d by trans- 
verse bands, and the toes are separ ‘o half their 
length. Those animals, though the . .tural spawn 
of the river, and therefore objects familiar to the 
people, were on this occasion multiplied to an 
amazing extent; and it is probable that the ova of 
the frogs, which had been. previously deposited in 
the mire aud marshes, were miraculously brought 
to perfection at ouce. 3, bed-chamber—lit., the 
chamber of thy lying (2 Sam. ‘v. 7). bed—mats 
atrewed on the floor, as well as more sumptuous 
divans of the rich. ovens [773N3]. The Tanudr 
is a clay jar, about three feet high, with a narrow 
orifice at the top, but widening towards the 
bottom, where there is a hole for taking out the 
ashes. Sometimes it consists of a rude hole in the 
ground, the sides of which are plastered with 
mortar. [Septuagint, ev roe peace, iu the pits.] 
kneading troughs. Those used in Egypt were 
bowls of wood, wicker, or rush-work. en the 
kneading trough was large, they trode the dough 
with their feet, and afterwards moulded it into 
cakes with their hands; but where the bowl was 
emall, «they used the hands only (Rawlinson’s 
* Herodotus,’ b. ii., ch. 36), What must have been 
the state of the eset Me when they could tind no 
means of escape from the cold, damp touch, and 
disgusting presence of the frogs, which alighted on 
every article and vessel of food! To a people who 

the most pa purity, nothing could 


be more intolerable thau this Plague, from which 
even the proud monarch, with all his abundance of 
resources aud appliances, had no means of protec- 
tion; for the filthy intruders, not content with 
covering the fields, swarmed in the palaces of the 
great, no less than in the more exposed tenements 
of the poor. 

5, 6. Stretch forth, &c. The miracle consisted 
in the reptiles leaving their marshes at the very 
time Aaron commanded them, as well as, on 
the assumption that they were Ranz Nilotics, 
in their leaving the waters and moist soils, 
and overspreading all parts of the country. 
The Hebrew word frogs is in the singular, used 
collectively; and in the feminive gender. 7. The 
magicians did so with their enchantments. 
It required no great art to make the offensive 
reptiles appear on any small spot of ground. 
What the magicians undertook to do already 
existed in abundance all around. They would 
better have shown their power by removing the 


rogs. 

rs Pharaoh called... . Entreat the Lord. The 
frog, which was now used as an instrument of 
affliction aud punishment, whether from reverence 
or abhorrence, was an object of national superstition 
with the Exyptians. It was an emblem of Osiris, 
and the god Ptha was represented with a frog’s 
head. The significance of this second plague, there- 
fore, appears in its being a severe rebuke to tha 
Egyptians for their reptile worship. But the vast 
numbers of the frogs, together with their stench, 
made them an intolerable nuisance, so that the king 
was so far humbled as to promise that, if Moses 
would intercede for their removal, he would consent 
to the departure of Israel; aud in compliance with 
this epee they were withdrawn at the very hour 
named by the monarch himself. 9. Glory over me. 
‘Vaunt thyself—assume all the glory of ordering 
me, who am the servant of Jehovah, to intercede. 
[Septuagint, TéEa: wpds ws, ‘command me at what 
time I shall pray.’} Another interpretation has 
been nies to this obscure phrase,—‘ Thou hast 
trusted in thine own power; then, fascinated by 
the deceitful miracle of the magicians, thou bast 
poreer ly exalted: thyself against the God of 
heaven; now rather sed that thou bast in me an 
intercessor with God, whose prayers for thy de 
liverance He will not refuse to hear; and in proof 


that He is the only true God, and that I hear His 


The plague 


EXODUS VIII 


of lice. 


10 from thee and thy houses, that they may remain in the river only? And | _3-0.140. 
he said, °To-morrow. And he said, Be it according to thy word; that | § Or, sgrivst 


12 
the Lorp because of the frogs which 


14 out of the houses, out of the villages, 


/ 


hearkened not unto them; as the Lorp had said. 


16 
17 the land of Egypt. 


11 thou mayest know that ‘there is none like unto the Lorp our God. And} %™* 
the frogs shall depart from thee, and from thy houses, and from thy |: ob. 8.14 
servants, and from thy people; they shall remain in the river only. Deut. 33.26, 

And Moses and Aaron went out from Pharaoh: and Moses’ cried unto car ter 
he had brought against Pharaoh.| pss. 

13 And the Lorp did according to the word of Moses; and the frogs died | Isa. 46.9. 

and out of the fields, And they} “"'*% 

15 gathered them together upon heaps; and the land stank. But when |; ch.o.a% 
Pharaoh saw that there was ‘respite, ‘he hardened his heart, and pa 

ch, 3! ° 
And the Lorp said unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Stretch out thy rod, seh i 
and smite the dust of the land, that it may become lice throughout all | * Zech. 8.1. 
e lan And they did so: for Aaron stretched out his hand | pro a" 
with his rod, and smote the dust of the earth, and “it became lice in Awhite if 
man and in beast; all the dust of the land became lice throughout all | ° ele 


18 the land of Egypt. 


19 man and upon beast. 


*the finger of God: and Pharavh’s heart was hardened, and he hearkened 


not unto them; as the Lorp had said. 


_Egypt. And “the magicians did so with their enchant-| ° 
ments to bring forth lice, but they “could not: so there were lice upon 
Then the magicians said unto Pharaoh, This zs| 


P 1 Sam. 6.8 


Job 2. 11. 
Ps. 8. 3, 
Matt. 12.28. 


commission, fix thou the time of deliverance.’ [The 
first view, however, is the more correct, as 783 
in the Hithpael, followed by 72, siguifies glory 
over, or against one (Judg. vii. 2; Isa. x. 15).] 10. 
And he said, To-morrow. Calvin thinks that the 
slague instantly ceased, and Pharaoh’s reason for 
ixing the next day as the time was, that after 
obtaining a promise from Moses to intercede for 
the removal of the plague, he formed the secret 
purpose of departing from his engagement to per- 
mit the departure of the Israelites. But there 
does not seem any good foundation for such a view 
either of the immediate removal of the plague, or 
of the king’s deceitful pppersetinalion, According 
to the obvious tenor of the passage, the promise of 
relief was, on Pharaoh’s suggestion, made for the 
morrow, and the intercession of Moses proceeded 
upon that promise. Perhaps.the true explanation 
is, that Moses and Aaron had been seut for to the 
palace late in the evening, and the monarch, judg- 
ing as a heathen, that the God of the Hebrews 
would not be prevailed on without many ‘vain 
repetitions,’ designed to afford ample time for 
rayer, by fixing the following day as the period of 
Splxcante 5 

12. Moses... cried unto the Lord. [pyx 
myx, earnestly entreated, vehemently im- 
plored, as this verb, to cry, when followed by x, 
signifies. sare, because of, with reference to tlie 
frogs.] 13. And the Lord did according to the 
word of Moses. The plague was stayed. No more 
frogs were permitted to issuc from the slimy banks 
of the river. But the myriads which had filled 
every crevice were, as a painful memorial of the 
miracle, left to die where they were, iu order to 
show that their simultaneous death iu all parts 
of the land was effected not by the band of man, 
but by the power of God. 14. they gathered 
them together upon heaps; and the land stank. 
The collection of these reptiles in heaps would, 
by disengaging the putrid effluvia, and pol-uting 
the air by the unwholesome stench from the car- 
cases, immensely aggravate the severity of this 
plague; and there 1s rnd to believe it was fol- 


lowed by a pestilence, which caused wide-spread 
destruction among the people (Ps. Ixxviii. 45). 
15. Pharaoh saw that there was respite, he har. 
dened his heart. But many, while suffering the 
bonpequeticns of their sins, make promises of 
amendment and obedience which they afterwards 
forget ; and so Pharaoh, when he saw there was a 
respite, was again hardened, 


16-19.—PuLacug or Lick. 16. smite the dust of 
the land, &c. Aaron’s rod, by the direction of 
Moses, who was commanded by God, was again 
raised, and the land was filled with gnats, mos- 
quitoes—that is the proper meaning of the original 
term. [03>; Septuagint, oxupes, worms, bred in 
trees, which have often caused great devastation 
in Esypt (Macrizi, quoted by Hengstenberg, ‘Egypt 
and Books of Moses,’ p. 111).] In ordinary cir- 
cumstances the gnats embitter life in .Kastern 
countries. In Eeyvt they are an annual pest after 
the rice harvest, bursting from the eggs previously 
deposited and swarming on the moistened fields, 
But the terrible nature of this infliction on Egypt 
may be judged of from the fact that no precautions 
could preserve from their painful sting. The 
very smallness and insignificance of these fierce 
and blood-sucking insects made them a dreadful 
scourge—creepivg into the eyes, nose, and covering 
the whole body like a cloud of dust. The magi- 
cians never attempted any imitation; and what 
neither the blood of the river nor the nuisance of 
the frogs had done, the visitation of this tiny 
enemy constrained them to acknowledge, ‘‘ This ig 
the finger of God,” properly ‘gods,’ for they 
spoke as heathens. It is entirely contrary to the 
spirit of antiquity in general, and of Egyptian an- 
tiquity in particular, to explain the phrase, ‘‘ This 
is the tinger of God,” as meaning, ‘This is accom- 
plished by God;’ so that the magicians say, that 
uutil now they have contended with Moses and 
Aaron upon earthly grounds with human means 
aud there they have overcome, bnt now G 
appears, It should rather be explained, ‘by the 
power of God they have obtained the pietory 
( Hengstenberg, ‘ Eyypt aod Books of Moses,’p. 102), 
This view—viz., that it was not a pious acknows 
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20 


21 else, if thou wilt not let my people go, 
flies upon thee, and upon thy servants, and u 
thy houses: and the houses of the Egyptians s 


22 flies, and also 
day the land 


24 and thy people: 


® corrupted by reason of the swarm of flies. 


25 


EXODUS VIII. 


of flies, 
And the Lorp said unto Moses, * Rise up early in the morning, and | 2 Cl 
stand before Pharaoh; lo, he cometh forth to the water; and say unto ek ~% 
him, Thus saith the Lorp, Let my people go, that they may serve me: | ture ot 
j hold, I mE send panes of nolsome 
on thy people, and into}, % 
all be fall of swarms of ged 
the ground whereon they are. And "I will sever in that| ch. 10. 2. 
of Goshen, in which my people dwell, that no swarms of} (hil &™ 
flies shall be there; to the end thou mayest know that lam the LorDin} musi 
23 the midst of the earth. And I will put 7a division between my people |’ sredemp- 
8 to-morrow shall this sign be. And the Lorp did 0: |, 61g. 
and ‘there came a grievous swarm of flies into the house of Pharaoh, and. | ssonew: 
into his servants’ houses, and into all the land of Egypt: the land was |* apn 
And Pharaoh called for Moses and for Aaron, and said, Go ye, sacrifice | ao a 
26 to your God in the land. And Moses said, It is not meet so to do; for| Deut.r. 26 
we shall sacrifice the ‘abomination of the Egyptians to the Lonpour| Se. 45) 
God : lo, shall we sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians before their | » chs. 18, 
27 eyes, and will they not stone us? We will go “three days’ journey into | | me ie 


the wilderness, and sacrifice to the Lorp our God, as ” he shall command 


ledgment of Divine power, but a restriction of 
the magical powers of Moses and Aaron they 
meant by ascribing the plague to ‘the finger of 
God”—is contirmed by the fact, that they speak of 
Elohim, God, or a god, not of Jehovah, the God 
of Israel, 

20-32—PLacue oF Fries. 20. Rise up early 
. . » Pharaoh; lo, he cometh, &c. Pharaoh still 
appearing obdurate, Moses was ordered to meet 
him while walking on the banks of the Nile, and 
repeat his request for the liberation of Israel, 
threatening, in case of continued refusal, to cover 
every house, from the palace to the cottage, with 
swarms of flies (35y]; while, as a proof of the 
power that accomplished this judgment, the Jand 
of Goshen should be exempted from the calamity. 
The appeal was equally vain as before; and the 
predicted evil overtook the couutry in the form of 
what was not “flies” such as we are accustomed 
to, but, as the original word signities, a mingling, 
divers sorts of flies (Ps. Ixxviil. 45)—the gad-tly, 
the dog-fly, the cockroach, the Egvptian beetle— 
for all these are mentioned by different writers. 
Flies succeed pes in ordinary seasons; and in 
consequence of the dampness of the air for a con- 
siderable portion of the year, flies, fleas, and bugs 
are plenttah They are very destructive, some of 
them inflicting severe bites on animals, others 
destroying clothes, books, plants, cverything. 
The worship of flies, particularly of the beetle 
(scarabzous), was a promivent part of the religion 
of the ancient Egyptians. Moreover, the tutelary 
deity of Lower Egypt was worshipped under the 
symbol of a winged asp ( Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient 
Egypt,’ vol. v., pp. 45, 84). The employment of 
these winged deities to chastise them must have 
been painful and humiliating to the Ezyptians, 
while it must at the same time have strengthened 
the faith of the Israelites in the God of their 
fathers as the only object of worship, 22. thou 
mayest know that I am the Lord in the midst 
of the earth—rather, the sole, the sovereign pro- 
prietor and controller of Egypt, as well as all 
the earth. 23. I will put a division between my 
people and thy people. The reason of this dis- 
tinction is to be traced to the circumstance of the 
magicians acknowledging the power of some, per- 
haps,, ptian deity in the former plague, but 
ignoring Jehovah, the — of Israel; and the mar- 


vellous exemption of that eg from a scourge 
which afflicted other parts of the land was meant 
to arrest attention to the true author of the plague. 
[nrp signifies a division; hence the Septuagint, 
dtao’rudyv; but the word aleo denotes deliverance 
(Ps. exi. 9; cxxx. 7; Isa 1, 2).] 24. the land was 
corrupted — or laid waste; for this prodigious 
swarm of flies not only afflicted the people hy 
their sharp. and inflammatory stings, but by the 
deposit of innumerable ova devoured the land 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 45), 

25-32, Pharaoh called for Moses and for Aaron, 
and said, Go ye, sacrifice to your God in the land. 
Between impatient anxiety to be freed from this 
scourge, and a reluctance to —— with the Hebrew 
bondsmen, the king follawed the course of expe- 
diency: he proposed ta let them free to engage in 
their religious rites within any part of the king- 
dom. But, true to his instructions, Moses would 
accede to no such arrangement: he stated a most 
valid reason to show the danger of it. 26. we 
shall sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians 
before their eyes, &c. The meaning is, not that 
the animals offered in sacrifice by the Israelites, 
being held sacred by the Egyptians, would natur- 
ally give offence to the latter; but it was the dis- 
regard of certain preparatory and accompanying 
rites, such as the minute examiuation of a bull or 
ox—tirst in a standing posture, then lying on its 
back, to ascertain whether there be a black hair 
upon it, whether the bairs upon its tail grow 
naturally, whether its tongue be clean, &c. ; and 
then, when declared to ess the requisite 
marks, some moistened sealing clay was put upon 
its horn by the examining priest, who stamped it 
with his signet ring. The certainty of rousing the 
fierce fanaticism of the Egyptians by their inatten- 
tion to these superstitious minutixs was assigned 
by Moses as 4 prudential reason for refusing to 
comply with the king’s offer to let the Israelites 
hold their festival within his kingdom; and this 
reason was rendered irresistible by a renewed 
mention of the Divine command to go into the 
desert Rawlinson's ‘ Herod.,’ b. ii., ch. 38; ‘note’ 
by Wilkinson). 27. We will go three days’ jour- 
ney into the wilderness—(see on v. 3: cf. Gen. xxxi. 
22, 23.) The king having yielded so far as to 


| allow them @ brief holiday across the border, an- 


nexed, te this concession s request that Moses 


The murrain 


29 “entreat for me. 


the Lorp. 


EXODUS IX. 


28 us. And Pharaoh said, I will let you go, that ye may sacrifice to the 
Lorp your God in the wilderness; only ye shall not go very far away: 


of beasts, 


B. C. 1491. 
——__., 
“ch. 9, 28, 


And Moses said, Behold, I go out from thee, and I} 4X es 
will entreat the Lorp that the swarms of jlies may depart from Pharaoh, ined oi 
from his servants, and from his people, to-morrow: but let not Pharaoh | ? Jas. 5. 17. 
deal deceitfully any more in not letting the people go to sacrifice to Netra 

Is. 63. 17, 
and entreated the Lorp. And] Acts 2.23, 


30, And Moses went out from Pharaoh, 
31 *the Lorp did according to the word of Moses; and he removed the| ,”” 

swarms of flies from Pharaoh, from his servants, and from his people: | 23. 
And Pharaoh “hardened his heart at this time 


32 there remained not one. 
9 also, neither would he let the people go. 


thing in the land. 


6 And the Lorn did that thing on the morrow, and ‘all the cattle of 


‘THEN the Lorp said unto Moses, “Go in unto Pharaoh, and tell him, 
Thus saith the Lorp God of the Hebrews, Let my people go, that they 
2 may serve me. For if thou refuse to let them go, and wilt hold them 
3 still, behold, the “hand of the Lorp is upon thy cattle which ¢s in the 

field, upon the horses, upon the asses, upon the camels, upon the oxen, 
4 and upon the sheep: there shall be a very grievous murrain. And “the 

Lorp shall sever between the cattle of Israel and the cattle of Egypt; 
5 and there shall nothing die of all that 7s the children’s of Israel. 
the Lorp appointed a set time, saying, To-morrow the Lorp shall do this 


And 


Job 27. 11, 
@ ch, 8. 22. 
* Ps 78. 50. 


would entreat with Jehovah for the removal of the 
plague. Moses bsiog to do so; and it was 
removed the following day. In the Septuagint 
the insect that plagued the Egyptians 1s called 
[xvvouua] dog-fly ; and this circumstance is deserv- 
ing of some consideration, as the trauslators of 
that version were in the very country which was 
the scene of the besa Moreover, the Egyp- 
tians held the dog in the greatest veneration, 
worshipping that animal under the name of 
Anubis ; and consequently the punishment of the 
dog-fly must have been felt by that people as par- 
ticularly severe. The dog-fy is now unknown. 
It may not be uninteresting to subjoin a new and 
ingenious conjecture that has been thrown out ty 
an eminent entomologist on this subject :—‘It 
has been suggested to me,’ says Dr. Kirby (‘ Bridge- 
water Treatise,’ ii., p. 357), ‘that the Egyptian 
plague of flies was a cockroach (Blatta Zgyptiaca, 
Orthoptera), % very voracious insect, which not 
only bites animals, but many tender herbs and 
fruits, The Hebrew name of the animal, which, 
by a slight change of punctuation, is the same by 
which the raven is datiicuished: furnishes no 
slight argument in favour of it. The same word 
also, by a similar alteration of the points, signi- 
fies the evening. Now the cockroach at this time 
is black, with the interior margin of the thorax 
white, and it never emerges from its hiding-place 
till the evening; both of which circumstances 
would furvish a reason for the name given to it; 
and it might be called the evening insect, both 
from its colour and the time of its appearance.’ 
But no sooner was the pressure over than the 
spirit of Pharaoh, like a bent bow, sprang back to 
its wonted obduracy, and, regardless of his promise, 
he refused to let the people depart. 

CHAP. IX. 1-7.—-Murrain oF BzEastTs. 3. 
Behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thy 
cattle. A fifth application was made to Pharaoh 
in behalf of the Israelites by Moses, who was in- 
structed to tell him that, if he persisted in oppos- 
ing their departure, a pestilence would be sent 
amongst all the flocks and herds of the Egyptians, 
while those of the laser would be spared. As 


he showed no intention of keeping his promise, 
he was still a mark for the arrows from the Al- 
mighty’s quiver, and the threatened plague of 
which he was forewarned was ek ven But it 
is observable, that in this instance it was not in- 
flicted through the instrumentality or waving 
of Aaron’s rod, but directly by the hand of the 
Lord; and the fixing of the precise time tended 
still further to determine the true character 
of the calamity. a very grievous murrain [737, 
frequently with the article 1235, destruction, 
plague, pestilence (Lev. xxvi. 25; Deut. xxviii., 
ZL: cf. 2Sam. xxiv. 13); Septuagint, Savaros péyus 
spodpa.| The English murrain, expressing pesti- 
lence amongst cattle, is of doubtful origin, and 
still more doubtful significance. In the ‘‘'wysden 
Glossarium,’ it is defined thus—‘* Murrena, lues, 
tabitica Ines; vulgo, murraine; & Greco, papawvw 
—i. e., tale facio, ut Casaubonus jam observavit.’ 
The word murrain has been employed to denote 
epderaie disease amongst cattle, of every possible 
character, from the dreadful carbuncular typhus, 
of which, and of its spread by contagion to avimals 
of every class, Virgil has given a very striking 
description at the close of his third Georgic, 
down to the simplest and mildest epidemic catarrh 
(see Dr. G. Balfour's ‘Remarks on Aptha Epi- 
zootica,’ Edinburgh, 1863). A murrain was the ordi- 
nary occurrence of the season. ‘The time of the 
overflow was a season of great suffering for the 
cattle of ancient Egypt. They were driven forth 
into the flooded fie!ds to browse the reeds, vetches, 
and other plants, as they appeared upon the sur- 
face of the flood. They are often thus represented 
deep in the water on the walls of the tombs; and 
in very many cases, on the same plane or line 
of picture, is the subject of diseased cattle, tended 
by men administering medicine to them, signifying 
plainly the deleterious effects of this mode of pas- 
turage’ (Oxburn’s ‘Mon. Hist.,’ ii., p. 584). On 
this occasion, however, the murrain was a super- 
natural infliction, and it extended even to the 
horses and camels in the desert (Jer. xii. 4). 

6. all the cattle of Egypt died—not absolutely 


The plague EXODUS IX. of boils, 
Egypt died: but of the cattle of the children of Israel died not one. | _*.% '4% 
7 rene Pharaoh sent, and, behold, there was not one of the cattle of the |/ os 8. 32 
Israelites dead. And “the heart of Pharaoh was hardened, aud hedid| }0? —T 
not let the people go. Iss. 43, 4, 

8 And the Lorp said unto Moses and unto Aaron, Take to you handfuls | Dan. 6. 2, 

of ashes of the furnace, and let Moses sprinkle it toward the heaven in|, 10749 is 


9 the sight of Pharaoh. And it shall become small dust in all the land| 2 


of Egypt, and shall be %a boil breakin 


forth with blains upon man, and 
10 upon beast, throughout all the land of Egypt. And they took ashes of 
the furnace; and stood before Pharaoh; and Moses sprinkled it up toward 
heaven; and it became “a boil breaking forth eth blains upon man and 
11 upon beast. And the ‘magicians could not stand before Moses because 
of the boils; for the boil was upon the magicians, and upon all the 


Rev 16. 2 
h Deut, 28, 


27. 
¢ Job 2. 7. 
Isa. 47. 12, 
1h 
2 Tim. 3.9 
Rev. 16. 2. 


every beast, for we find {v. 19, 21) that there were 
still some; but a great many died of each herd— 
the mortality was frequent and wide-spread. The 
adaptation of this judgment consisted in the 
Egyptians venerating the more useful animals, 
such as the ox, the cow, and the ram: in all parts 
of the country temples were reared and divine 
honours paid to these domesticated beasts; and 
thus, wiitie the pestilence caused a great loss in 
money, it struck a heavy blow at their supersti- 
tion. 7% Pharaoh sent, and, behold, there was 
not one, &c, The despatch of contidential mes- 
sengers indicates that he would not give credit to 
vague reports; and we may conclude that some 
impression had been made on his mind by that 
extraordinary exemption, but it was neither a 
good nor a permanent impression. His pride and 
obstinacy were in no degree subdued. 
8-17.—PLAGUE OF Bolts, 8. Take to you hand- 
fuls, &c. The next plague assailed the persons of 
the Egyptians, and it appeared in the form of ulcer- 
ous eruptions upon.the skin and flesh (Lev. xiii. 20; 
Job ii. rf 2 Ki. xx.7). That this epidemic did not 
arise from natural causes was evident from its tak- 
ing effect from the particular action of Moses done 
inthe sight of Pharaoh. Various explanations have 
been given of this plague. By one class of writers 
it is said, the attitude which Moses and Aaron 
assumed was similar to that of Eastern magicians, 
who, ‘when they pronounce an imprecation on an 
individual, a village, or a country, take the ashes 
of cows’ dung {uae is, from a common fire) and 
throw them in the air, saying to the objects of their 
displeasure, such a sickness or such a curse shall 
come upon you’ (Roberts’ ‘ Orient. Illustrations’). 
But this act is not analogous to that of Moses, 
who certainly did not utter any imprecations in 
the manner of heathen sootlhsayers. 10. they took 
ashes of the furnace [jw320 2; Septuagint, rip 
aéAnv tHs Kapwvdsas}. It is supposed by others, 
that there is here a reference to an old Egyptian 
usage of sacrificing human victims to Typhon, the 
demon of evil, as a mode of expiating offences, and 
that, by scattering the debris of the immolated 
victims into the air, every person and place on 
which a fiake alighted would have an immunity 
from all danger (Plutarch, quoting Manetho, ‘de Is, 
et Osir.,’ " 380). No occasion, it is alleged, would 
be more likely to induce a resort to these horrid 
rites, as the appalling visitations under which 
Egypt was then suffering; and-it was while the 
Egyptian court and hierarchy were engaged in 
this extraordinary ceremony for purifying the 
kingdom, that Moses took of the ashes ‘tin the 
sight of Pharaoh,” and, imitating the customary 
act of dispersing them, made them an occasion 
of bringing, not the anticipated exemption from 
evil, but a new and pie formidable ity 


than avy of the preceding plagues. This explana- 
tion of the plague, however, is equally inadmissible 
as the former; for, not to dwell on the incredi- 
bility of a civilized people, as the Egyptians were, 
sacrificing human victims (see Raw’inson’s * Hero- 
dotus,’ b. ii., ch. 45; note 3, by Wilkinson), nor to 
urge the philological objections that the word 
rendered ‘‘furnace” never signifies an altar for 
consuming sacritices [and that the sacrificial ashes 
used in purifying are called 72x, not >= (Num. 
xix. 10)], there is no evidence that the government 
of Egypt had been driven to desperation. On the 
contrary, Pharaoh remained unmoved. Osburn 
has suggested a new view (‘ Mon. Hist.,’ ii., p. 585), 
that, as the close of the agrarian operations in 
Egypt is now, as it has been from the remotest 
antiquity, signalized immediately before the over- 
flow by a burning of the stubble and weeds, which 
are collected on heights and set on fire, so that the 
country far and near exhibits one immense contla- 
gration ; and as the calendars of the earliest tombs 
of Ghizeh record festivals on such occasions 
‘Pharaoh and the priests were, doubtless, engaged 
in some ceremony connected with those feasts, 
when Aaron threw over them handfuls of the 
ashes of the consumed stubble, which covered 
them with ulcers, so that they could not proceed 
with the rite. The ashes, at the same time, 
drifted in clouds before the Etesian wind over the 
land, and inflicted a grievous plagne upon the 
entire ponulation. The king did not himself suffer 
from them. The fans of his attendants kept off 
the royal person the white feathery particles 
which at this time cover everything in Egypt.’ 
[This view, being founded on a common occurrence 
at the season, might have been received with more 
favour than the two previously mentioned theories 
of interpretation, were it not that ]¥2?2 does not 
signify, as Osburn supposes, ‘a country on fire,’ 
but a furnace fen. xix. 18; Gen. xix. 28)-i,¢, a 
brick or lime-kiln, a furnace for smelting metals.] 
At both of these the Israelites. had been made to 
toil in the pesvensanbs necegsary for the erection 
of those splendid temples, tombs, and other public 
works from which the Pharaohs derived so much 
of their glory; aud now they were made to see 
that the God of the Hebrews made the ashes of 
the kiln, at which his people were forced to labour 
as slaves, the means not of honour, but of annoy- 
ance aud distress on their tyrannical masters. it 
became a boil [)'nv’, an inflamed ulcer, a botch; 
Septuagint, prucrides ‘dvafeoveat, pustules hoilin 
up] proba ly the disease now called Hamm e 
il, the heat or rash of the inundation, similar to 
scarlet fever, (Scetzen’s paler It was endemic in 
ancient Egypt (Deut. xxviii. 27,35). But from the 
change of people and social habits in modern 


The plague 
12 Egyptians. 


13 


EXODUS IX. of hail threatened, 
And ‘the Lorp hardened the heart of Pharaoh, and he|_8-0-1% 
hearkened not unto them; as *the Lorp had spoken unto Moses, J ch, 6 32, 
And the Lorp said unto Moses, ‘Rise up early in the morning, and} 21-12. 
stand before Pharaoh, and say unto him, Thus saith the Lorp God of pea to 
14 the Hebrews, Let my people go, that they may serve me. For I will at| «ch.4. 2 
this time send all my plagues upon’ thine heart, and upon thy servants, | ‘,°* 
and upon thy people; “that thou mayest know that there is none like pees ak 
15 me in all the earth. For now I will “stretch out my hand, that 1 may| 2Sam.7.2. 
smite thee and thy people with pestilence; and thou shalt be cut off from | 48", 
16 the earth. And in very deed for °this cause have I ! raised thee up, for] resus. 
to show zz thee my power; and that my name may be declared throngh-| Ta. 43. 6 
17 out all the earth. As yet exaltest thou thyself against my people, that| 2° 
18 thou wilt not let them go? Behold, to-morrow about this time I will Jer a af 
cause it to rain a very grievous hail, such as hath not been in Egypt | * ch. 3.20 
19 since the foundation thereof even until now. Send therefore now, and | ° {7° "6 & 
gather thy cattle, and all that thou hast in the field; for upon every prs Pa 
man and beast which shall be fourd in the field, and shall not be brought |! pede itep 
slan 


home, the hail shall come down upon them, and they shall die. 
facts; for neither Pharaoh nor his people were 


Egypt, its particular form cannot be ascertained. 
he magicians, being sufferers in their own per- 
sons, could do nothing though they had been 
called; and as the brick-kiln was one of the prin- 
cipal instruments of oppression to the lerapliges 
it was now converted into a means of chastise- 
ment to the Egyptians, who were made to read 
their sin in their punishment. 12. the Lord har- 
dened the heart of Pharaoh. This phrase occurred 
ch. iv. 21, and it is repeated here, as the historian 
is entering on a new stage in the progress of the 
national judgments upon Egypt, to show that 
miracles, however numerous and striking, had 
failed to convince Pharaoh: they made no impres- 
sion on his mind; and it was God by whom these 
miracles were wrought. This, in Hebrew phrase- 
ology, is described as “‘the Lord hardening the 
heart of Pharaoh.” 
13-35.—PLacue or Harz, 13. Rise up early in 
the morning, and stand before Pharaoh. The 
pointed aud monitory character of the address 
contained in this passage indicates that a longer 
interval had elapsed since the last interview with 
Pharaoh than had intervened between the former 
plagues; and that as the demand for permission to 
srael to depart was now renewed, the king’s 
refusal would be followed 7 a series of increas- 
ingly terrible visitations till the judicial climax was. 
reached. Hence they were announced as “‘ plagues 
upon his heart”—titted to astonish, to agitate, and 
overwhelm both him and all his people. The 
former plagues having, as we have seen, occurred 
before or during the early period of the annual 
overflow, an interval of four or five months prob- 
ably ensued during the subsidence of the Nile 
after which the still moistened soil was repared 
fortheseed. Whether the bondage of the Israelites 
was enforced with unabated rigour, a considerable 
relaxation had taken place since the commence- 
ment of the plagues: certain it is that there is no 
record of its continuance; and the single condition 
on which the threatened judgments were sus- 
nded was Pharaoh’s consent or refusal to ‘‘let 
he Lord’s people go, that they may serve me.” 
14. that thou mayest know that there is none 
like me in all the earth. This clause would be 
stripped of all its great significance if viewed as 
referring to men. The comparison must be be- 
tween Jehovah and other gods (see on ch. xii. 12). 
15. For now I will stretch out my hand, that I 
may smite thee. This verse, as it stands in our 
version, coutains an eppenent contradiction to 


that I might make thee see my power, and 


smitten with pestilence, nor was he by any malig- 
nant disorder cut off from the earth. And as yet 
ho premonition was given of the fatal catastrophe 
which in the end was to befal both the king and 


his subjects. [onde is in the past tense, not the 


future, and by so rendering it, as a subjoined_or 
conditional clause, all ambiguity is removed. ‘For 
had I stretched ont my hand aud smitten thee 
and thy people, thou shouldst have been cut off 
from the earth. But, truly, on this very account 
have I caused thee to stand—i.e., set thee up 
(Septuagint, dcernoj8ns, hast thou been raperyed). 
or 
the sake of celebrating my name in all the earth 
(land).’] The superintendence of a particular Pro- 
vidence is here very distinctly declared. Not 
only is there a preparation made for the approach- 
ing nationality and religious education of Heel as 
the infant church, but the course of events in the 
world without is regulated with a view to the 
same important object. Egypt, within which 
Israel was to be received for a time, was at the 
highest pitch of civilization and glory as a world- 
kingdom; the reigning mouarch was distinguished 
by that imperious temper or iron will that would 
exhibit despotism in its fullest exercise. ‘The 
national resources were so great and flourishing, 
that the guardian deities, to whose special favour 
these were ascribed, were never worshipped with 
more ardent and superstitious devotion: so that 
here was a field for a fair experiment of what 
human might could do in opposing the declared 
will und purposes of the Most High. Pharaoh 
was a type of sinners; and in the forbearance and 
mercy 80 long shown to him, viewed in convection 
with the doom to which, for incorrigible obduracy, 
he was consigned, the gracious as well as inflexibly 
righteous character of God was remarkably dis- 
played. This record of it being preserved in the 
sacred history has led to ‘“‘His name being de- 
clared throughout all the earth.” 18. I will cause 
it to rain, &c. The seventh plague which Pha- 
raoh’s hardeved heart provoked was that of hail— 
a phenomenon which must have produced the 
greatest ustonishment and consternation in Egypt, 
as rain and hailstoves, accompanied by thunder 
and lightnipg were very rare occurrences. such 
as hath not been in Egypt. In the Delta, or Lower 
Egypt, where the scene is laid, rain occasionally 
falls between January aud March; hail is not un- 


The plague EXODUS X. of hail, 
See ne ec cnnsssammiacdiecannuniinisnesiitaenniiasnsacticnsinticmtieiainesaa an 
He that feared the word of the Lorp among the servants of Pharaoh | © *t_ 
21 made his servants and his cattle flee into the houses: and he that |*setncthis 
2regarded not the word of the Lorp left his servants and his cattle in | > rev. 16 21. 
the field, @ Josh. 10.11, 
22 And the Lorp gaid unto Moses, Stretch forth thine hand toward 6, ms am 
heaven, that there may be ” hail in all the land of Egypt, upon man, and} pg 195, 32 
upon beast, and upon every herb of the field, throughout the land of| Ps. 1.8 
23 Egypt. And Moses stretched forth his rod toward heaven; and *the 544 * 
Lorp sent thunder and hail, and the fire ran along upon the ground;| Rey +. 
24 and the Lorp rained hail upon the land of Egypt. So there was hail, * Ps, 108. $3. 
and fire mingled with the hail, very grievous, such as there was none like ots < 6. 
25 it in all the land of Egypt since it became a nation. Aud the hail smote| jes 52. is, 


throughout all the land of Egypt all that eas in the field, both man and| 1. 
beast; and the hail “smote every herb of the field, and brake every tree 


were, was there no hail. 
27 


29 shall stay no longer. 


Lorp God. 
31 


for they were *not grown up. 
33 


¢ ch. 10, 16, 
26 of the field. Only ‘in the land of Goshen, where the children of Israel pean 
Ps. 129. 4. 
And Pharaoh sent, and called for Moses and Aaron, and said unto nat am 
them, ‘I have sinned this time: “the Lorp zs righteous, and I and my| pano 14 
28 people are wicked. Entreat *the Lorp (for ¢ 2s enough) that there be | "ch. «.s, 2. 
no more > mighty thunderings and hail; and I will let you go, and ye Cine 
And Moses said unto him, As soon as I am|s Joices of 
gone out of the city, I will “spread abroad my hands unto the LorpD;| Goa 
and the thunder shall cease, neither shall there be any more hail; er keiee 
30 that thou mayest know how that the *earth is the Lorp’s. But as| 3 ~ 
for thee and thy servants, ”I know that ye will not yet fear the Pa. 16.6 
And. the flax and the barley was smitten; ‘for the barley was in the} + cocisos 
32 ear, and the flax was bolled. But the wheat and the rye were not smitten; | ¥ Ege 
s u . 22 
And Moses went out of ce city from Pharaoh, and “spread abroad his | « hiager, or, 
hands unto the Lorp; and the thunders and hail ceased, and the rain 3 dion 


34 was not poured upon the earth, And when Pharaoh saw that the rain 


known, and thunder sometimes heard. Butastorm 
not only exhibiting all these elernents, but so terrific 
that baulstones fell of immense size, thunder pealed 
in awful volleys, and lightning swept the ground 
like tire, was an unexampled calawity. 

20, 21. He that feared . . . regarded not, &c. 
Due premonition, it appears, had been publicly 
given of the impending tempest,—the cattle seem 
to have been sent out to graze, which is from 
January to April, when alone pasturage can be 
obtained, and accordingly the cattle were in the 
fields. ‘This storm occurrivg at that season not 
ouly struck universal terror into the minds of 
the people, but occasioned the destruction of all 

eople and cattle, which, in neglect of the warn- 
ing, had been left in the fields, as well as of all 
vegetation. It was the more appalling that hail- 
stones in Egypt are small, and of little force; light- 
ning also is scarcely ever known to produce fatal 
effects; and, to enhance the wonder, not a trace of 
any storm was found in Goshen. 1¢ appears from 
the statement made (v. 20) that the previous 
plagues had made a salutary impression in some 
quarters, if not upon the haughty despot, at least 
upon many of his respectable and o lent sub- 
jects, by undermining their faith in the national 
idolatry, and convincing them of the existence 
aud mighty power of Jehovah. 

27-30, Pharaoh ... Ihave sinned. This awful 
display of Divine displeasure did seriously impress 
the mind of Pharaoh, and, under the weight of his 
convictions, he Hamble seen to confess he had 


done wrong im opposing the Divine will. At the 
same time he called for Moses to intercede for 
a cessation of the calamity. 30. as for thee and 
thy servants, I know that ye will not yet fear the 
Lord God. Pharaoh and his courtiers already 
acknowledged Jehovah as the God of the Hebrews; 
but the grand truth which the remarkable judg- 
ments brought.upon Egypt were designed to teac 
was, that Jehovah was Elohim—the Lord was the 
true and ovly God. A full and abiding conviction 
of this truth had been so imperfectly attained, 
that in every instance, as soon as the cause of 
present alarm was removed, they returned to 
the old distinction between Jehovah and God, 
and clung to the hope that they would find in 
their tutelary divinities_a protection from the 
Deity of the Hebrews (Hengstenberg, ‘ Christol. ;’ 
Macdonald, ‘Pent.,’ i., p. 181. 

31, 32. the flax and barley was smitten, &c. 
The peculiarities that are mentioned in these 
cereal products arise from the climate and 
physical constitution of Egypt. In that country 
flax and barley are almost ripe when wheat and 
rye (spelt) are green. And hence tne flax must 
have been “‘bolled” —i.e, risen in stalk or 
podded in February, thus fixing the particular 
month when the event took place. Bar: ev tipens 
about a month earlier than wheat. Flax and 
barley are generally ripe in March, wheat and 
rye [NpP2; Septuagint, 9 dAdea, spelt] in April, 
That kussemeth cannot be rye is evident from the 
fact, that this cereal is produced only in northern 


Pharaoh inclineth 


EXODUS X. 
and the hail and the thunders were ceased, he sinned 


to let the Israelites go, 


et more, and) _®-°: 1491, 


85 hardened his heart, he and his servants. And the heart of Pharaoh was | ® by the 


hardened, neither would he let the children of Israel go; as the Lorp had | "of 
spoken © by Moses. ar 
10 AND the Lorn said unto Moses, Go in unto Pharaoh: “for I have | ea *?.2* 
hardened his heart, and the heart of his servants, that °I might show Deut, 230 
2 these my signs before him: and that ‘thou mayest tell in the ears of thy | Jos 11-2. 
son, and of thy son’s son, what things I have wrought in Egypt, and my sat Sg 
os vue I have done among them; that ye may know how that I am | ch.7.¢ 
e " Josh, 2, 9 
3 And Moses and Aaron came in unto Pharaoh, and said unto him,| 3. 
Thus saith the Lorp God of the Hebrews, How long wilt thou refuse to es 
humble thyself before me? let my people go, that they may serve me:| 18¢™-4.% 
4 else, if thou refuse to let my people go, behold, to-morrow will I bring | « ct ie 
5 the ‘locusts into thy coast: and they shall cover the ! face of the earth,| Ps 441. 
that one cannot be able to see the earth: and ‘they shall eat the residue] 8.7% 
of that which is escaped, which remaineth unto you from the hail pone 
and shall eat every tree which groweth for you out of the field: | 2Chraiz, 
6 and they “shall fill thy houses, and the houses of all thy servants,| 7%.'/°. 
and the houses of all the Egyptians; which neither thy fathers, nor |« orn 
thy fathers’ fathers have seen, since the day that they were upon | Joel1.47. 
ve =n unto this day. And he turned himself, and went out from} 701?" 
araoh., Rev, 9.3 
7 And Pharaoh’s servants.said unto.him, How long shall this man be *a | ' «ve. 
snare unto us? let the men go, that they may serve the Lorp their |43°°.",°% 
8 God: knowest thou not yet that Egypt is destroyed? And Moses and | ch. 23. 33, 
Aaron were brought again unto Pharaoh: and he said unto them, Go, | Josh. 23.13. 
9 serve the Lozp your God: *but who are they that shall go? And Moses| *,°*™ * 
said, ‘We will go with our young and with our old, with our sons and |. Ecet.7. 26. 
with our daughters, with our flocks and with our herds will we go: for |, tO" 7-3. 
10 4 we must hold a feast unto the Lorp. And he said unto them, Let the | * "eo on¢ 
Lorp be so with you, as I will let you go, and your little ones: look to : Fro. 8 9, 
ch. 6, 1. 


11 it; for evil zs before you. 


Not so: go now ye that are men, and serve 


latitudes, and is unknown in Egypt. This- word 

occurs in two other passages (Isa. xxviii. 16; Ezek. 

iv. 9), and in both the margin has spelt. Moses 

acceded to the king’s earnest wishes, and this 

most awful visitation ended. But his repertance 

pices a transient feeling, and his obduracy soon 
ecame as great as before. / 

CHAP. 1-20.—PLAcuvE or Locusts. 1. show 
these my signs, &c. Sinners even of the worst 
description are to be admonished, even though 
there may be little hope of amendment; and hence 
those striking miracles that carried so clear and 
conelusive demonstration of the being and charac- 
ter of the true God were performed in lengthened, 
series before Pharaoh, to leave him without ex- 
cuse, when judgment should be finally executed. 
2, And that thou mayest tell, &c. There was a 
further and higher reason for the infliction of 
those awful ba he oe that the knowledge 
of them then, and the permanent record of them in 
the sacred history, might furnish a salutary and 
impressive lesson to the Church down to the latest 
ages, (cf. Ps. Ixxviii.; cv.) Worldly historians 
might have described them as extraordinary oc- 
currences that marked this era of Moses in ancient 
Ezypt. But we are a pi to trace them to their 
cause—the judgments of Divine wrath on a grossly 
idolatrous king and nation. 

4 to-morrow will I bring the locusts. Moses was 
commissioned to renew the request so often made 
and denied, with an rg pon that an unfavour- 


able answer would be followed on the morrow by 
an invasion of locusts. This species of insect 
resembles a large, spotted, red and black, double- 
winged grasshopper, about three inches or less in 
length, with the two hind legs working like hinged 
springs of immense strength and elasticity. Per- 
haps no more terrible scourge was ever brought on 
a land than those voracious insects, which fly in 
such countless numbers as to darken the land 
which they infest; and on whatever place they 
alight, they convert it into a waste and barren - 
desert, stripping the ground of its verdure, the 
trees of their leaves and bark, and producing in a 
few hours a degree of desolation which it requires 
the lapse of years to repair. 5. they shall cover 
the face of the earth—lit., the eye of the earth 
(cf. v. 15; Num, xx. 5, 11). 

7-11. Pharaoh’s servants said. Many of his 
courtiers must have suffered serious losses from 
the late visitations, and the prospect of such a 


calamity as that which was threatened, and the 


magnitude of which former experience enabled 
them to realize, led them to make a strong re- 
monstrance with the king. Finding himself not 
seconded by his counsellors in his continued re- 
sistance, he recalled Moses and: Aaron, and baat 
expressed his consent ta their departure, enquirec 
‘who were to go.’ The prompt and decisive 
reply Sall:’ neither man nor beast shall remain, 
raed a storm of indignant fury in the breast of 
the proud king: he would permit the grown up 


The plague 


presence. 
12 


13 and 


16 


forgive, I 


let the children of Israel go, 
21 


22 may be felt. 


EXODUS X. 
the Lorp; for that ye did desire. And they were driven out from Pharaoh’s 


And the Lorn said unto Moses, Stretch “out thine hand over the’ land 
of Egypt for the locusts, that they may come up upon the land of Egypt, 
eat every herb of the land, even all that the hail hath left. 
Moses stretched forth his rod over the land of Egypt, and the Lorp 
brought an east wind upon the land all that day, an 
14 when it was morning, the east wind brought the locusts. And ™the 
locusts went up over all the land of Egypt, and rested in all the coasts of 
Egypt: very grievous were they ; "before them there were no such locusts 
15 as they, neither after them shall be such. For they ° covered the face of 
the whole earth, so that the land was darkened; and they ?did eat every 
herb of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the hail had left: 
and there remained not any green thing in the trees, or in the herbs of 
the field, through all the land of Egypt. 

Then Pharaoh 3called for Moses and Aaron in haste; and he said, ¢I 
17 have sinned against the Lorp your God, and against you. 
pray thee, nty sin only this once, and “entreat the Lorp your 
18 God, that he may take away from me this death only. And he * went 
19 out from Pharaoh, and entreated the Lorp. And the Lorp turned a 

mighty strong west wind, which took away the locusts, and ‘cast them 
tinto the Red sea; there remained not one locust in all the coasts of 
20 Egypt. But the Lorp “hardened Pharaoh’s heart, so that he would not| *& 


And the Lorp said unto Moses, *Stretch out thine hand toward heaven, 
that there may be darkness over the land of Egypt, °even darkness which 
And Moses stretched forth his hand toward heaven; and 
23 there was a “thick darkness in all the land of Egypt three days: they 
saw not one another, neither rose any from his place for three days: 
* but all the children of Israel had light in their dwellings. 
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Now therefore 
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may feel 
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men to go away. But no other terms would be 
listened to. 11. they were driven out, &c. The 
ungovernable rage of Pharaoh drove him in this 
renly to assume a contemptuous tone, not oyl 
towards Moses and Aaron, but towards the Lord. 
He declared that he penetrated their secret, and, 
being convinced that their real motive was rebel- 
lion, now broke off all negotiations with them, In 
the East, when a person of authority and rank 
feels annoyed by a petition which he 1s unwilling 
to grant, he makes a signal to his attendants, who 
rush forward, and, seizing the obnoxious suppli- 
ant by the neck, drag him ont of the chamber 
with violent haste. Of such a character was the 
impassioned scene in the court of Egypt, when the 
king had wrought himself into such a tit of uncon- 
trollable fury as to treat ignomiviously the two 
venerable representatives of the Hebrew people. 
13, the Lord brought an east wind—the rod of 
Moses was again raised, and the locusts came. 
They are natives of the desert, and are commonly 
brought into Egypt, where they are not an unfre- 
quent scourge, from Libya or Ethiopia, by a south 
or south-west wind (Septuagint, avenos Novos}, But 
oP is commonly used in Scripture (Job xxvii. 
21; Isa. xxvii. 8; Jer. xviii. 17; Ezek. xxix. 26) to 
denote the East wind, now called in Lower Egypt 
a Shurkiyeh wind; and hence this invasion of 
locusts must have come from Arabia, the con- 
tinued prevalence of so violent a gale for the whole 
of the previous day and night indicating that 
they came from a distant region. They sometimes 
come in sun-obscuring clouds, destroying in a few 
days every green blade in the track they traverse, 
Man, with all his phat ae can do nothing to 


protect himself from the overwhelming invasion. 

gypt has often suffered from locusts. But the 
one that followed the wave of the miraculous rod 
was altogether unexampled. Pharaoh, fearing ir- 
retrievable ruin to his country, seut in baste for 
Moses, and, confessing his sin, implored_the inter- 
cession of the leader, who entreated the Lord; and 
a “mighty strong west wind took away the locusts.” 
Assuming, as we have done, the scene to be laid 
[ev wediw Tavews] in ‘the field of Zoan,” lying close 
to the Tanitic branch of the Nile, a west wind— 
lit., a wind from the sea (viz., the Mediterranean) 
—would drive the locusts in the direction of the 
Red Sea. 

21-23.—PLacuE oF DARKNESS. 21. Stretch out 
thine hand... darkness. Whatever secondary 
means were employed in producing it—whether 
thick clammy fogs and vapours, according to some, 
a sand storm, or the chamsin, according to others 
—it was such that it could be almost perceived by 
the organs of touch, and so protracted as to cou- 
tinue for three days, which the chamsin does 
(Hengstenberg, Osburn). ‘It was a gross and palp- 
able darkness; the longest night that the book of 
God Ae ies silent, solitary, melancholy, inex- 
plicable season. No murmur disquiets the air, no 
man hears his name, no birds sing, except the ow) 
and the night-raven, which croak only dismal 
things’ (Adams). 23. neither rose any from his 
place—W,, ‘they did not rise every one from un- 
der him ;.2. ¢., from that which he had under him.’ 
The appalling character of this calamity consisted 
in this, that the sun was an object of tian 
idolatry—that the pure and serene sky of that 
country was never marred by the appearance of 


God's message 
24 


25 with you. And Moses said, Thou must give ‘us also sacrifices and 
26 burnt offerings, that we may sacrifice unto the Lorp ourGod. Our cattle 


we must serve the Lorp until we come thither, 


27 


28 go. And Pharaoh said unto him, Get thee from me, take heed to thy- 


29 die. And Moses said, Thou hast spoken well, I “will see thy face again 


no more. 


1i AND the Lorp said unto Moses, Yet will I bring one plague more 


Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh’s servants, and in the sight of the 
4 And Moses said, Thus saith the Lorp, About ‘midnight will 


EXODUS XI. _ to the Israelites, 
And Pharaoh called unto Moses, and said, Go ye, serve the Lorp; only | 3-0-1491 
let your flocks and your herds be stayed: let your little Yones also go |¥ver 10. 
6 into our 
hands, 
also shall go with us; there shall not an hoof be left behind: for thereof chs. 21 
must we take to serve the Lorp our God; and we know not with what | 48 
But the Lorp *lardened Pharaoh’s heart, and he would not let them Hed tir 
CHAP, 11. 
self, see my face no more: for in that day thou seest my face thou shalt |* eaten 
ch. 3. 20. 
ch. 12. -1, 
1 Or, 
eee 
upon Pharaoh, and upon Egypt; afterwards he will let you go hence: | °° 45's; 
“when he shall let you go, he shall surely thrust you out hence altogether. | ° ake 
2 Speak now in the ears of the people, and let every man ‘borrow of his | -12-£6. 
neighbour, and every woman of her neighbour, °jewels of silver, and jewels | 4 age e 
3 of gold. And ‘the Lorp gave the people favour in the sight of the] zsam.7.9. 
Egyptians. Moreover the man ¢Moses was very great in the land of | Fsth.9 4. 
people. rhe 
, : go out |? ch. 12.12, 
5 into the midst of Egypt: and “all the first-born in the land of Egypt | 2% 
shall die, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne, i bata 


even unto the first-born of the maid-servant that zs behind the mill; and |/ Amos4.10, 


acloud. And here, too, the Lord made a marked 
difference between Goshen and the rest of Egypt. 
24-26. Pharaoh called unto Moses. ‘Terrified 
by the preternatural darkness, the stubborn king 
relents, and proposes another compromise —the 
flocks and herds to be left as hostages for their 
return. 25. Thou must give us a’so sacrifices 
{2°721]—opposed to {ndy] ‘burnt offerings.’ The 
word denotes a sacrifice only in part consumed, 
a thank offering (cf. Lev. xvii. 8; Num. xv. 5). 
But the crisis is approaching, and Moses insists 
on all be had asked for. ‘The cattle would be 
needed for sacritice—how many or how few could 
not be known till their arrival at the scene of 
religious observance. 26. there shall not an hoof 
be left behind—an elegant metonomy for ‘all the 
cattle must be taken with us.’ The emaucipation 
ba Israel from Egyptian bondage was to be com- 
ete. 
<3 28. Pharaoh said unto him, Get thee from me. 
The calm firmness of Moses provoked the tyrant. 
Franti¢ with disappointment and rage, with 
offended and desperate malice, Pharaoh ordered 
him from his presence, and forbade him ever to 
return. 29. Moses said, Thou hast spoken well. 
CHAP. XI. 1-8.—Dzaru oF THE First-Bory 
THREATENED. 1. the Lord said—rather HAD said 
tanto Moses. It may be inferred, therefore, that 
he had been apprised that the crisis was now 
pirived that the next plague would so effectually 
umble and alarm the mind of Pharaoh that he 
would ‘thrust them out thence altogether ;” and 
thus the word of Moses (ch. x. 29) must be re- 
garded as a prediction. 2,3. Speak now in the 
ears of the people. These verses, describing the 
communication which had been made in private 
to Moses, are inserted here as a parenthesis, and 
will be considered, ch. xii. 35. Moreover the 
man Moses was very great in the land of Egypt. 
This is added historically as a special reason of 
the liberality shown to the Hebrews at their de- 
perture. The first and principal was the favour. 
eble disposition bowel, Game with which God 


was pleased to inspire the Egyptiau people; the 
second and subordinate, but still Powerit, ecause 
external, reason, was the veneration and awe 
cherished towards their leader. ‘With historical 
faithfulness,’ says Kalisch, ‘Moses makes these 
remarks about his own person: they are historical 
facts; and he relates them with the same objec- 
tive impartiality with which Xenophon speaks of 
himself in the ‘ Anabasis,’ or Cesar in his ‘Com- 
mentaries.’ 


4. Thus saith the Lord, About midnight—7. e., 
not midnight of that day, but of the day referred to 
in the Divinecommunication. Here is recorded the 
announcement of the last plague made in the mast 
solemn manner to the king, on whose hardened 
heart all his painful experience had hitherto pro- 
duced no softening, at least no permanently good 
effect. will I go out—language used after the 
manner of men. But it is designed to intimate 
that, in the execution of this dreadful judgment 
which yet impended over Egypt, God would, as it 
were, throw aside the veil of nature, and with his 
unbared arm directly inflict the fatak blow. The 
preceding plagues had been brought on through 
the instrumentality of Moses and by the wave of 
his rod. ‘Lhis last plague, which was to strike a 
decisive blow, was not to be inflicted through 
human agency, or by the employment of material 
means, but to proceed directly from the judicial 
hand of God, 65. all the first-born in the land of 
Egypt shall die. The time, the suddenness, the 
dreadful severity of this coming calamity, aud the 
peculiar description of victims, both amongst men 
and beasts, on whom it was to fall, would all con- 
tribute to aggravate its character. The first- 
born were selected for the victims of this fatal 
plague, since, from the pre-emivence attached in 
ancient tires to the primogeviture, they repre- 
sented the élite of the nation; and the being who 
displayed his terrible power in the slaughter of 
the first-born might extend it to the entire de- 
struction of the people. maid-servant ., . behind 
the mill. The grinding of the meal for daily use 


The death of the 


me, saying, Get thee out, and all the people 


anger. 


that my wonders may be multi 


10 And Moses and Aaron did a 


EXODUS XI. Jirst-born threatened. 
6 all the first-born of beasts. And "there shall be a great cry throughout = oe. 
all the land of Egypt, such as there was none like it, nor shall be like it Aoi nas 
7 any more. But against any of the children of Israel shall *not adog move | ops. 23, 
bis tongue, against man or beast; that ye may know how that the Lorp , Hos. 2 18. 
8 doth put ‘a difference between the Egyptians and Israel. And all these | } Mat} 28 
thy servants shall come down unto me, and bow down themselves unto} thy tect. 
2that follow thee: and| Judg. 410. 
after that I will go out. And he went out from Pharaoh in *a great| Jui 08 
2Ki3.9 
9 And the Lorp said unto Moses, Pharaoh shall not hearken unto you; | * beat of 
lied in the land of Egypt. ins 
these wonders before Pharaoh: /and the |" a7, 
Lorp hardened Pharaoh’s heart, so that he would not let the children of Row. 26 


Israel go out of his land. 


in every household is commonly done by female 
slaves, and is considered the lowest employment. 
Two portable millstones are used for the purpos 
of which the uppermost is turned by a smal 
wooden handle, and Seviuge the operation the 
maid sits behind the mill. us squatted on the 
round, she pours in the Brat with one hand, and 
olds firmly a peg in the stone with the other. 
The surface of the lower stone is convex, and that 
of the upper concave; hence they are fitted to 
each other, and in being applied to use, the latter 
is whirled round upon the former, which remains 
stationary. But one person is commonly required, 
though when larger stones are employed, as the 
seem to have been pace, two work at a mill 
(Matt, xxiv. 41; Luke xvii. 35). Those millstones 
vary from twenty-seven to thirty inches in diame- 
ter, and the friction produces a rumbling noise 
(Jer, xxv. 10). 6. shall be a great cry. In the 
case of a death, people in the East set up loud 
wailings, and imagination may conceive what ‘‘a 
great cry” would be raised when death would 
invade every family in the kingdom, 7. not a 
dog. No town or village in Egypt, or in the East 
generally, is free from the nuisance of dogs, which 
in great numbers prowl about the streets, and 
make the most hideous and incessant noise at an 
passengers at night. What an emphatic signifi- 
cance does the knowledge of this circumstance 
give to the fact testified in the sacred record, that 
on the awful night that was coming, when the 
air should be rent with the piercing shrieks of 
mourners, so great and universal would be the 
panic inspired by the hand of God that not a do 
would move his tongue against the children o' 
Israel. No circumstance could exhibit a more strik- 
eis picture of the peace, tranquillity, and order 
which should reign amongst the Hebrews on their 
removal at midnight, than the silence of the loqua- 
cious dogs, that ye may know how that the Lord 
doth put a difference between the Egyptians and 
Israel. A striking difference had already been made 
during the continuance of two of the preceding 
plagues, and communicated to Pharaoh (ch. ix. 6; 
x. 23). But the difference was to be manifested in 
a far more conspicuous and upmistakeable manner, 
necessitated by the obduracy of Pharaoh and the 
peei y the Egyptians of their monarch’s 
‘annical and cruel treatment of Israel. No doubt 
the separation of the posterity of Abraham, and 
the announcement of their peculiar destiny had been 
made four centuries before. But it was contined to 
private revelations to the patriarchs, and little or 
uo progress had followed towards the accomplish- 
ment of the promise. The time was at hand when 
Providence was to commence a definite course of 
action towards its porn agony Israel was to 


pass from the condition of a family into the char- 
acter of a nation—when they who had béen inter- 
mingled with the people of a heathen kingdom 
were torise into independent existence, and be 
established in a land assigned them by a special 
act of Divine grace. This promise, which had ap- 
parently been forgotten, was repeated to Moses by 
God, in rio py semua him to demand the libera- 
tion of the Hebrews from Egypt (ch. iii. 8). And 
though their inauguration as a peculiar people was 
not to take place till a period. still future, the 
compulsory mode of their release rendered it 
necessary that, even before that time, ‘the Lord 
should put a difference between the Egyptians 
and Israel.’ 8. all these thy servants shall... 
bow down themselves unto me. This should be 
the effect of the universal terror: the hearts of the 

roudest would be humbled and do reverential 

omage to God, in the person of His representa- 
tive. went out from Pharaoh in a great anger— 
holy and righteous indignation at the duplicity, 
repeated falsehood, and hardened impenitence of 
the king; and this strong emotion was stirred in 
the bosom of Moses, not at the ill reception given 
to himself, but the dishonour done to God (Matt. 
xix. 8; Eph. iv. 26). 

10. Moses and Aaron did all these wonders 
before Pharaoh. In the narrative of the ten 
plagues, what is remarkable is, not only their 
character as natural occurrences peculiar to the 
country, though brought on in a form and with a 
regularly increasing intensity evidently super- 
natural, but the consecutive order of their occur- 
rence. Both these features, particularly the latter, 
exhibit the punitive hand of God stretched out 
in judicial infliction as clearly as any events have 
ever demonstrated the agency of a Providential 
Ruler. The series commencing with the Nile, 
which, as the chief material source of Egypt’s 
fertility, was held in so high estimation that its 
waters were reckoned sacred, —the pollution 
of their favourite river, struck the people with 
astonishment and horror. The destruction of the 
fish in the river generated a breed of vermin; and 
the pestilential eftluvia arising from the putrefying 
carcases of the frogs produced a great increase 
of other vermin, which was soon followed by a 
destructive murrain amongst the cattle, and a 
loathsome cutaneous disease on the bodies of the 
people. In the subsequent plagues of the hail 
the locusts, and the darkness, though the physical 
cause is not so distinctly traceable, their charac- 
teristics also were founded on the state of the 
country and the climate. The occurrence of these 
Plagues singly was well fitted to arrest attention. 

ut viewed as a whole, they must have produced 
&@ profound sensation amongst intelligent and 


The passover 


_ EXODUS XII. 
12 AND the Lorp spake unto Moses and Aaron in the land of Egypt, 


is instituted, 
B.C. 1491, 


2 saying, This “month shall be unto you the beginning of months: it shall | CHAP. 12 


be the first month of the year to you. 


3 Speak ye unto all the congregation of Israel, saying, 
of this month they shall take to them every man a 
4 the house of their fathers, a lamb for an house. And if the household be 
too little for the lamb, let him and his neighbour next unto his house take 
at according to the number of the souls: every man according to his eating 


shall make your count for the lamb. 


5  Yourlamb shall be *without blemish, a male of the first year: ye shall 
6 take ¢é out from the sheep, or from the goats: and ye shall keep it up 


* ch, 13. 4 
ch, 23, 16, 
ch. 34, 18, 
Dent. 16, 1, 

1 Or. kid. 

> Lev. 22. 19, 
Mal, 1 8 

14, 
Heb. 9. 14. 

2 sonofa 
year, 

Lev, 23, 12, 


In the tenth day 
llamb, according to 


reflectin 
God of the Hebrews asserting his supremacy by 
these marvellous phenomena over the entire 
course of nature within the range of Egypt. Nay, 
not only so; but by employing, as His means of 
chastisement, scourges which, in a lighter form 
and a more limited degree, are of frequent occur- 
rence in Egypt, Jehovah not only gave striking 
proofs of His supreme power, but demonstrated 
that these natural events also proceeded from 
Him as not temporarily only, but permanentl 
Divine Ruler in Egypt, as in all the word. 
Rationalists, who maintain the unchangeableness 
of natural laws, and deny that the Almighty 
interfered to inflict these plagues, ascribe what is 
miraculous in them to the traditional embellish- 
ments of a later age (Davidson’s ‘ Introduction,’ i., 
p. 103). But to all who accept the historic truth 
of this narrative, the miraculous character of these 
plagues appears clear and unmistakeable. The 
iutensity, the extent, the orderly succession of 
these plagues, their occurrence and their cessation 
at the command of Moses, and the marked ex- 
emption of the district of Goshen from the opera- 
tion of the destructive visitations, prove, beyond a 
doubt, that they proceeded immediately from the 
hand of God. 

CHAP. XII. 1-10.—THe Passover Is INSTI- 
TUTED. 1. the Lord spake—rather, had spoken 
unto Moses and Aaron; for it is evident that the 
communication here described must have been 
made to them some time previous to the tenth 
of the month. Moses, writing the history of the 
events which preceded and accompanied the Ex- 
odus, seems to have inserted this parenthetical 
section, with all its minute details, for the express 

urpose of letting future generations of Israel 
oe that the national institution of the passover 
was not the legislative device of a subsequent 
veriod, but was enacted, with all its specialties, 

y Divine authority before, and with reference to, 
the great catastrophe which led to the emancipa- 
tion of the Hebrews. 2. This month shall be 
unto you the beginning of months [wx-]—head, 
or chief; the first, not only in order, but in esti- 
mation.’ It had been formerly the seventh, ac- 
cording to the reckoning of the civil year, which 
began in September, and continued unchanged ; 
but it was thenceforth to stand first in the ecclesi- 
astical year of the Israelites, which began in 
March, April. The establishment of this new 
calendar was worthy of the wisdom and goodness 
of God, as it was calculated to inspire sentiments 
of thankfulness to Him by the presentation of 
first-fruits, and consequently to withdraw the 
minds of the people from the worship of the 
Egyptian deities, to which—especially the great 
luminaries — many of the Israelites bad shown 
themselves exceedingly prone. 

3. Speak ye unto all the congregation. The 
Israelites in Egypt “ an organized people, 


observers, who could not fail to see the | 


under leaders of their own race. [The whole body 
was divided into tribes; these into nina¢'n, pro- 


perly part of a tribe (Deut. xxix. 17; Judg. xviii. 
9; xxi. 24), but frequently in the restricted sense 
of families; which again were subdivided into 
smaller sections, called nias na, fathers’ houses. ] 


(See, for Hebrew construction, Gesenius.) This last 
phrase does not designate a household presided 
over by an individual father—for in that case the 
word [38] father would have been in the singular 


(cf. Gen. xxiv. 23; xxxi, 30)—but it means ances- 
tral houses (Num. i. 2). Kurtz holds a different 
opinion, considering Beth-aboth the same as tribes. 
But a distinct term is used for tribes (Josh. vii. 14). 
These divisions, which may be illustrated by a 
corresponding classification in Roman antiquities 
—viz., tribus, gens, familia, had each of them 
amongst the Israelites their own [‘yx7] chiefs, or 


heads (ch, vi. 14; Num. i, 4). To these, as repre- 
sentatives of the bien, phe the communications 
Moses was instructed_to make were addressed in 
the first instance. The recent events had pre- 
pared the Israelitish people for a crisis in their 
affairs, and, impressed with a profound belief in 
his Divine commission, as attested by the extra- 
ordinary powers he possessed, they seem to have 
ielded implicit obedience at this time to Moses. 
t is observable that, amid all the hurry and 
bustle of such a departure, their serious attention 
was to be given to a solemn act of religion. a 
lamb for an house. It appears from v. 5 that a 
kid might, in emergencies, be taken, though, as a 
saneal rule, a lamb was the species preferred. 
The service was to bea domestic one, for the deliv- 
erance was to be from an evil threatened to every 
house in Egypt, and every Israelite was to partici- 
pate individually in the blessings of deliverance. 
4, if the household be too little, &c. As it was 
imperative that none of the paschal lamb should 
be left (v. 10), care was to be taken, by associating 
neighbouring families, that the party should be 
sufficiently large to ensure the entire consumption. 


Josephus states that, in later times, the normal 
rule required at least ten persons to sonstitute a 
roper paschal communion, Bu’ s obvious, 
rom the definition given above of ‘!s'! 27’s house, 
that it might comprise thirty or fort, eisons, for 


children of all ages were admissinie as guests. 
Moreover, while the lambs in Egypt were (and 
are) large, it must be borne in mind that “a male 
of the tirst year” would be an ample allowance on 
such an occasion, which was not a feast, but a 
religious solemnity, a very small portion—tradi- 
tionally said to be about the size of an olive— 
being eaten by each individual. 

5. Your lamb shall be without blemish. The 
smallest deformity or defect made a lamb unfit for 
sacrifice. Physical perfection was required in all 
sacritices, but especially in the paschal lamb, 
which was a type of Christ, 6 ye shall keep it 
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ie instituted. 


ih hh hha OO ct Ale Mla Pe er 
until the “fourteenth day of the same month: and the whole assembly of | _®.° *#t_ 


the congregation of Israel shall kill it 5in the evening. : 
7 And they shall take of the blood, and strike ¢t on the two side posts 
and on the upper door post of the houses, wherein they shall eat it. 
8 And they shall eat the flesh in that night, roast with 1 
9 leavened bread; and with bitter herbs they shall eat it. Hat not of it 


up until the fourteenth day of the same month. 
From v. 3 it appears that the selection of the lamb 
was to be made on the tenth day of the first month ; 
so that it was to be kept four days as a destined 
victim. Kurtz (‘History of the Old Covenant,’ 
vol. ii, p. 300), quoting Hofmann, assigns as a 
reason for this special arrangement, that ‘the 
lamb had to be selected as many days before it 
was slain as there had been [N17] generations 
since Israel was brought to Egypt to grow into a 
nation. If the selection took place on the tenth, 
at about the same time of the day as that on which 
it was slain on the fourteenth, the interval would 
be, according to every mode of reckoning, four 
days. Butif the time at which it was slain is to 
be regarded as denoting the beginning of the 
fifteenth, it might undoubtedly be said that it 
was killed on the fifth day after the selection 


was made ; and, in fact, on any other supposition | 


the harmony between the symbol and the thing 
signified would not be complete; for at the time 
of the exodus Israel had actually entered upon 
the fifth ["4] century of its sojourn in Egypt.’ 
This explanation, though extremely ingenious and 
plausible, is rejected by many, both on philological 
and historical grounds (see on v. 40). and the 
whole assembly of the congregation of Israel 


shall kill it. [On signifies an assembly of the 


‘people. But as the paschal rite was to be solem- 
nized in private houses, there was no necessity 
for a general convocation, aud accordingly the 
word is to be taken here in a wide sense, as denot- 
ing a multitude, (cf. Jer. xxxi. 8; Ezek. xvi. 40, 
&c.)] Jewish commentators unanimously consider 
this as meanibg that throughout the whole body 
of Israel victims would be slain in numbers suffi- 
cient to admit the participation of every individual. 
in the evening [0:27 }'2]—between the even- 
ings. [The Septuagint, rpés éomépay (cf. Hebrew 
and Septuagint, xxix. 39, 41; Lev. xxiii. 5; Num. 
ix. 3, 5, 11; Deut. xvi. 6; dosh. v. 10.)] In the 
early period of their history the Hebrews had no 
proper divisions of time, and accordingly periods 
of the day were indicated in a very loose and 
general manner, (Gen. xv. 12; xliii. 16, &c.) ‘ Be- 
tween the evenings’ is a phrase of similar import, 
denoting the part of the day between the declining 
and the setting sun, or between noon and sunset. 
As the slaughtering of the numerous victims re- 
quired would of necessity occupy a considerable 
time, no particular hour was specified, farther 
than that the operation should be performed ‘be- 
tween the evenings,’ But in order to be within 
the limits defined, it was necessary that it should 
be begun and completed between the commence- 
ment of the first and the termination of the 
second evening. On the republication of the law 
the time was definitely fixed at sunset (Deut. xvi. 
6). But the Israclites did not consider themselves 
bound by that expression to wait till sunset; and 
hence, availing themselves of the latitude which 
the use of the geveral term, ’eveb (evening) atforded, 
they were accustomed to kill the paschal lamb an 
hour or two before that period (Lightfoot, ‘Opp.,’ 
vol. i., p. 128; ‘Hor. Heb, in Marc,’ xiv., 12). In 
later times a controversy arose in reference, to the 
time thus marked. = bigest and Karaites 


* Num. 9. 3, 

5 between 
the two 
evenings, 
ch. 16, 12. 


fire, and 7un- 
q 4 Num. 9, 1, 


considered it as the interval between sunset and 
darkness (Aben Ezra, hoc loco., ‘Reland de Sa- 
mar,’ sec. 22, in ‘Diss. Miscell.,’ t. 11; ‘Trigland 
de Kareis,’ c. 4). But the Pharisees and FE 
binists (Mishna, ‘Pesach,’ v., 3), who maintained 
that the first evening began after noon [dé:An 
mpwta, first evening], aud the second with the sun- 
set [deirn syial, taught that the paschal lamb was 
to be killed in the interval between the ninth and 
eleventh hour, which, at the time of the equinox, 
corresponded to one, three, and six o’clock P.M. 
ane ‘Dictionary.’) Josephus states (‘Jewish 
ar,” b. vi., ch. ix., sec. 3), that such was the 
practice of the Jews in the time of our Lord. 

7. they shall take of the blood, and strike it 
on the two side posts, &c. This was intended to 
give a pledge of safety to the inmates of every house 
en which ane sign of blood was visible. The posts 
must be considered of tents, in which the Israelites 
generally lived, though some were also in houses. 
[na is sometinies used in the sense of a moveable 
dwelling or tent (cf. Gen, xxvii. 55; xxxiii. 17).] 
It may be objected to the adoption of this mean- 
ing of the word here that the Israelites are de- 
scribed (v. 6) as in their ordinary dwellings during 
the passover, and commingled to a certain extent 
with the Egyptians. But if we suppose that the 
large section of them to which Moses addressed 
himself were pce ag in completing the fortified 
city of Rameses, the supposition that multitudes 
of them were iu tents, while it is supported by the 
occasional use of the word, is more likely to be 
correct, than that ‘the posts’ refer to the peculiar 
structure of their houses at the entrance. Though 
the Israelites were sinners as well as the Egyp- 
tians, God was pleased to accept the substitution 
of a lamb—the blood of which being seen sprinkled 
on the entrance posts, procured them mercy. It 
was to be inscribed on the side posts and upper 
door posts, where it might be looked to—not on 
the threshold, where it might be trodden under 
foot, This was an emblem of the blood of sprink- 
ling (Heb. xii. 24, 29). 

8, they shall eat the flesh in that night, roast 
with fire. The reason of this was for the sake of 
expedition; and in memory of the first circum- 
stances of the institution, this difference was 
always observed between the cooking of the pas- 
chal lamb and the other offerings (2 Chr. xxxv. 
13). unleavened bread [7miyp, plural, unfermented 
cakes; Septuagint, @{vuc.] They were thin, 
smooth, round biscuits—also for the sake of de- 
spatch (Deut. xvi, 3); but as leaven is an emblem of 
corruption (Luke xii. 1), there seems to have been 
a typical meaning under it (1 Cor. v. 8). At this 
first institution leaven was prohibited only for one 
day; but as the haste in which they left Egypt, 
carrying their unfermented dough along with 
them, necessitated their eating unleavened bread, 
probably till they had crossed the Red Sea, which, 
according to Jewish tradition, was on the seventh 
day after the passover, hence the commemorative 
feast was continued for seven days. with bitter 


herbs Ba TK (Num. ix. xi.); Septuagint, éwi 
rixpidwy]—lettuce, especially the wild speci 
called lactuca agrestis (Pliny, xi., 65). ‘The bitter 
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10 legs, and with the purtenance thereof, 


remain until the morning; and that which remaineth of it until the 
ornin And thus shall ye eat it; with your 
loins girded, your shoes on your feet, and your staff in your hand; and ye 
shall eat it in haste: Sit és the Lorp’s passover, 

For-I ’will pass through the land of Egypt this night, and will smite 
all the first-born in the land of Egypt, both man and beast; and “against 
13 all the ‘gods of Egypt I will execute judgment: I am the Lorp. And 


11 morning ye shall burn with fire. 
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raw, nor sodden at all with water, but roast zeith fire; his head with his 
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* ch. 23, 18, 
S Deut. 16. 6, 
9 ch. 11, 4, 6 
Amos 6.17. 
+ Num, 33,4 


And ‘ye shall let nothing of it 


John 10. 34... 


herbs would be a seasoning to the meat, as the 
past servitude would enhance the pleasures of 
freedom. in that night [aosa}—it was commonly 
reckoned from sunset till suntise. 9. Eat not of 
it raw, nor sodden at all with water. The pro- 
hibition to eat it raw was a caveat against the 
idolatrous practices of the heathen, who ate their 
sacrifices with the blood remaining. Boiling, as 
tending to dissolve and disintegrate the meat, 
was strictly prohibited; and this was an addi- 
tioual reason for its being ‘‘roast with fire,” which 
adinitted of its being kept whole. Preservation 
of the victim, as an undivided whole, was designed 
to give prominence to the idea of unity—sym- 
b lizing the fellowship of those who partook of it, 
as united in communion with God and with each 
other (cf. 1 Cor. x. 17). This was further verified 
in Christ, of whom “not a bone was broken.” 
10. ye shall let nothing of it remain until the 
morning [7?3—7y] —until the dawn, day-break. 
The specified time, then, during which the pass- 
over was to be eaten was between sunset and day- 
break, comprising the four watches enumerated 
by our Lord (Mark xiii. 35) [oWe, even, twilight ; 
Hecovuxttov, midnight; arextpodwua, cock-crow- 
ing; and mpi, morning, sunrise} Not the 
smallest portion of the lamb was to be left, which 
might be applied io a superstitious manner, or 
allowed to putrefy, which, in a hot climate, would 
speedily have ensued; and which was not be- 
coming in what was offered to God. 

11-14. THe RITE OF THE PASSOVER. 11, thus 
shall ye eat it; with your loins girded, &c. This 
description applies to people prepared for a jour- 
ney. The girding of the loins was done by the 
skirts of the loose outer cloth being drawn up and 
fastered in the girdle, so as to leave the leg and 
knee free for motion. As to the shoes on their 
feet, the Orientals never wear shoes indoors ; and 
‘the ancient Egyptians, as appears from the monu- 
ments, did not usually wear either shoes or san- 
dals. The staff in hand was invariably carried 
by pedestrian travellers (ch. xxi. 19; Gen. xxxii, 
10; xxwiil. 18; Num. xiii. 23; xxii. 27; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 40; Mark vi. 8). These injunctions seem to 
have applied chiefly to the first celebration of 
the rite. The modern Samaritans go up to Mount 
Gerizim, and keep the passover still, with these 
ceremonies. it is the Lord’s passover [Npp » 
passing over; Septuagint, macya}—called by this 
name owing tothe immunity o the Israelites from 
the figurative sword of the destroying angel. 

12.1 will pass through the land of Rgypt this 
aight [m9 rps], The English demonstrative, 
“this,” denotes the present, as ‘this day,’ ‘ex- 
eke a period of time not yet elapsed. But the 

ebrew equivalent pe the thidg referred to 
in the context, whether past, present, or future. 
Hence it is often rendered ‘the same’ (Gen. vii, 
NH, 13; xvii. 26; Lev. xxiii, 6, 15, 21). On the 
meaning of this demonstrative pronoun, Bishop 
Colenso rears the whole or of his argument 


against the historical character of this narrative, 
In answering him, Dr. Benisch pertinently re- 
marks: ‘* Had this verse (12) been found detached, 
quite unconnected with what precedes and follows, 
the bishop would have been justified in taking the 
phrase in the sense in which he did; but, part and 
arcel as it is of a series of injunctions given to 
oses before the tenth day of the first month (v. 3), 
to be carried out on the fourteenth of the same 
month, the bishop, as a Hebrew scholar, was 
bound to consult the context before he put his 
construction upon the phrase; and the context 
shows clearly enough that God did not mean to 
say ‘‘this,” but “‘the same night”—#. ¢., the night 
of the day on which the Israelites were to kill the 
passover.” The expression, ‘‘I will pass through 
the land of Egypt this night” is clearly'a part of 
what was said to Moses at least a week before the 
night of the fourteenth, and is evidently only an 
emphatic mode of marking this fourteenth of the 
month as the night from which memories should 
be perpetuated through all the generations of 
Israel. and will smite all the first-born in 
the land of Egypt, both man and beast. This 
was not to be a pestilence acting according to 
usual experience, striking down its victims every- 
where indiscriminately, but confining its attacks 
exclusively to the first-born amongst all classes of 
human society, and all kinds of useful cattle. 
‘This plague and deliverances, comprehending all 
the preceding plagues, was a perpetual memorial 
to Israel of his election, sealed for him in the 
institution of the passover, and dedication of the 
first-born to the Lord’ (von Gerlach). and against 
all the gods of Egypt I will execute Judgment (see 
on Gen. xv. 13). This language does not, as Vewman 
asserts (‘Hebrew Monarchy,’ p. 26), assume the 
actual existence of other gods beside the Almighty. 
It is used only in accommodation to the ordinary 
style of speaking with reference to idols as objects 
of worship amongst the heathen; or, if any recognis 
tion of their reality is implied, it is as the work of 
evil spirits, whose influence gives a personality to 
the false object of worship (Isa. xix. 35 1 Cor. x, 
21). But the whole tenor of Bible teaching repre- 
sents that the Lord is God alone, and that beside 
him there is none else (Deut. iv. 35; Isa, xiv. 5), 
while it uniformly speaks of idols as nonentities 
iaee xix. 4; Ps. xcvi. 5; 1 Cor. viii. 4; x. 19) 
n the whole series of these destructive plagues 
which were inflicted on the Jand and the people o 
Egypt, the contest, as we have already shown, 
was direoted against Egyptian idolatry, which was 
a-system of Pantheism, an adoration of universal 
pature, as seen in that country. It assumed a 
great variety of forms, according as the powers of 
nature displayed themselves, and was manifested 
by certain symbols shaseies by the hieroglyphic 
system which prevailed in Egypt. The follawing 
are the names of their principal divinities -— 
There were eight primary gods—l. Phtah, the 
chief elemental god of Lower Egypt—the Roman 
Vulcan, the Grecian “Hgaicras, an object of wore 
ship over the whole country ; for the name Aryvt- 
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vos seems to be not only identical with Kopt, but 
also a Greek form of Kah-Phtah, ‘the land 
Phtah’ (Uhlemann, ‘ Aig-Alt,’ te by Hard- 
wick). Phtah was the fire-god—fire being regarded 
as the original element; and he was also the 
Demiurgus of the universe, who, by his plastic 
wer, gave form to primeval matter. The Scara- 
boous or Nile beetle, was sacred to him. Phtah 
was an Androgynous divinity, combining the 
roperties of both sexes: and hence his female 
f was, 2. Neith. While he was the productive 
element, she was the conceptive power—the great 
cow who gave existence to’the sun and moon. 
She was worshipped at Sais as the Egyptian 
Minerva, and is sometimes called Neith-ank, or 
onk, which, according to Plutarch, was ufter- 
wards applied to the Beotian Minerva. 3. ite, 
Ra, or, with the definite article, Ph’ra, the sun- 
god of Lower Egypt. There was ‘a splendid 
temple to him at On (Heliopolis). The Pharaohs 
claimed the honour of being the children of the 
sun. 4, Kneph, or Chnubis, aram-headed deity—the 
mythic personation of the annual overflow of the 
Nile—was worshipped at Thmuis,-in the Mendesian 
nome (‘ Herodotus,’ b. ii., ch. 166). 5. Amun, or 
Ammon, deity of Peramoun (city of Sete: on 
the eastern bank of the Phathmetic branch of the 
Nile. This god had also a temple at Coptos, 
where his worship was obscene, and at Luxor. 
He is sometimes called Amun-Re, his worship 
being conjoined with that of the sun. The ram 
or goat was the living symbol of both this and 
the preceding deity. 6. Month, Mentu, or Mendes, 
the Egyptian Mars—a great human warrior, deified 
after death at Papremis, a city between Menzaleh 
and Damietta, on the Delta ( Wilkinson, in Rawlin- 
son’s ‘ Herodotus,’ b. ii., ch. 63). His living symbol 
was the eagle or large hawk. 7. houm, or Aitmu 
—the source of all fecundity—was worshipped. at 
Pithom [Ileroupos], the ‘temple or habitation’ of 
Toum, is name is frequently found in the Delta, 
on the obelisks brought from Heliopolis, and on 
the monuments of Ramses at Abu-Keisheid (Lep- 
sius), 8. Osiris and [sis were worshipped in every 
canton (* Herodotus,’ b, ii., ch. 42). The former 
was deified at Busiris (ie. the tomb of Osiris), 
on the Phathmetic or eastern branch of the Nile. 
In the Egyptian mythology he sustained the 
united characters of creator, enlightener, and fruc- 
tifier. By some he is identified with Bacchus; 
but by others he is said to have been the eldest 
son of Seb [Keovos], and of Nut, or Nutpe [Peal], 
Isis, the Greek Deméter or Ceres, here was a 
family group of inferior deities connected with 
these, amongst whom we mention only Horus, 
their son—the Egyptian Apollos ;—Bubastis, or 
Pasht, the Grecian Diana, called on the monu- 
ments ‘the beloved of Phthah.’ The remains of 
her aoe are still visible at Bubastis, the Phi- 
beseth (Pi-basth) of Ezekiel, now Tel Basta (the 
mound of Pasht). Besides these primary deities 
there was a vast number of others of a secon 
and tertiary class—the most eminent of whom, 
without regard to order, are these: — Athom, 
or Re-Athom, tutelary deity of Heliopolis. He 
had a temple in (On). Heliopolis, where he was 
worshipped as the sun, under the impersona- 
tion of a man named Athom. J'hoth, the 
moon, Ibis-headed deity, inventor of the hiero- 
glyphic system in Heliopolis, was deified as 
the god of letters, and of the wisdom imparted 
by letters, at ae in the western Delta, 
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His living symbol was the black and white Ibis. 
Sa, the wht halt of the goddess Neith. Anubis 
was worshipped at Lycopolis, in the north-eastern 
corner of tie Delta. The black dog, or jackal, 
was his sacred animal. Hen (Hanneth), the 
Egyptian Hercules, had a temple in Hanes (Isa. 
xxx. 4), or Seveneh (Ezek. xxix. 10) (Greek 
ing bend on the western bank of the Phath- 
metic branch of the Nile. Among the goddesses 
were Athor, or Hathor, at Heliopolis. Thmei, 
the Egyptian Themis, or goddess of justice. 
Heki (Greek Buto), the expeller of frogs—whence 
her symbol was a frog. faut, the female half or 
wife of Amun, lion-headed, to denote that _she is 
a Fury, taking vengeance on the enemies of t. 
Phi-chot, one of the Eumenides or Furies. er 
cave-temple has been discovered at Beni-hassan, 
in middle Egypt. Ranno—her symbol was the asp. 
There were various other gods and goddesses,— 
Typhon, the personified principle of evil; Khem 
(Pan), Sat, Seba, or Sebek, crocodile-headed, was 
god of the Faioum. Amongst foreign divinities 
recognized and adored in Egypt were Ashtoreth 
(Astarte, Venus), at Memphis; emphan (in hiero- 
Eye ties Renpu or Rempu) and Chiun (Ken), 
which were probably imported by the Hyk- 
shés, or shepherd Perce © Manctho records that 
the bulls Apis in Memphis, Mnevis in Heliopolis, 
and the Mendesian goat, were appointed to be 
a in the time of Pharaoh Czxchos, second 

ing of the second dynasty. There were also the 
heavenly luminaries, the fruit-bearing trees and 
vegetables, beasts, birds, and reptiles, comprising 
every objett in nature. They were for the most 
part local deities, whose parentage was probably 
traceable to Osiris and Isis; for, as Bunsen has 
endeavoured to show, by many powerful argu- 
ments and striking illustrations, the provincial 
deities were only diversified forms of the original 
impersonations, which assumed different phases 
on the formation of new colonies or cities, till 
they came to be blended “and incorporated into 
one. elaborate system of national worship. Be- 
sides, there is reason to think that the astro- 
nomical or stellar idolatry was, by the shepherd 
kings, engrafted on the animal worship of the 
Egyptians, as tlris seems the only cont way of 
accounting fer the incongruous relations of the 
Egyptian divinities. The whole system of Egyptian 
idolatry, with its disgusting details of the intrigues 
and incests of gods and goddesses, was a foul and 
debasing mass of superstition. ve the subject of 
Egyptian mythology, see Jablonsky, ‘Opp.,’i1., 208; 
“Movers die Religion und die Gottheitender Phee- 
nizier, Champollion sous les Pharaons,’ ii, p. 134; 
Kenrick's ‘Egypt,’i., p. 437; Bunsen’s ‘Beypt’s Place,’ 
vol. i., sec. 6, and ‘Appendix of Authorities,’ 
No. 11; Rawlinson’s ‘ Herod.,’ b. ii, ch. xlii., 145; 
Hardwick, ‘ Christ and other Masters,’ ii., pp. 242- 
259; Pritchart, ‘Eg. Mythol.,’ p. 292, Re) It 
was against this monstrous system of idolatry, 
the source or the type of all heathen worship in 
succeeding ages, that the momentous contest in 
Egypt was waged ; and hence the series of plagues 
inflicted upon the land and people extended over 
every department of nature. It is in this way, as 
demonstrating the utter helplessness and insignifi- 
cance of the gods, that the true character and design 
of those plagues are to he seen. These miracles, 
which prepared the way for the exodus, together 
with the exodus itself, formed # grand religious 
triumph ; where the majesty of God was vindi- 
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14 And this day shall be unto you for a memorial; and ye shall keep it a | _B. ©. 1401, 
/feass to the Lorp throughout your generations ; ye shall keep it a feast |’ ch. 61. 


15 by an ordinance for ever. 


soever eateth leavened brea 
16 soul shall be cut off from Israel. 


holy convocation, and in the seventh day there shall be an holy convoca- 
tion to you; no manner of work shall be done in them, save that which| ® 
17 every °man must eat, that only may be done of you. And ye shall 
observe the feast of unleavened bread; for ™in this self-same day have I 
brought your armies out of the land of Egypt: therefore shall ye observe 
18 this day in your generations by an ordinance for ever. In “the first 
month, on the fourteenth day of the month at even, ye shall eat unleay- 
19 ened bread, until the one and twentieth day of the month at even. Seven 
°days shall there be no leaven found in‘your houses: for whosoever eateth 
that which is Jeavened, ?even that soul shall be cut off from the congre- 


cated in the presence of a People foremost in the 
rank of civilization, yet peculiarly besotted by 
their worship of the various energies of nature. 
There it was that Israel also had defiled them- 
selves with the idols of Egypt (Ezek. xx. 7): they 
were on the point of losing the traditions that 
connected them with Abraham, and with the 
evangelic promise; they were melting fast away 
into the mass of-heathenism by scars. 8 they were 
encircled, when the Lord himself came forward to 
their rescue. He asserted the unrivalled great- 
ness of his sovereignty: ‘‘ Against all the gods 
of Egypt I will execute judement; I am the 
Lord ‘Christ and other Masters,’ vol. i., 
pp. 90, 91). According to Jewish tradition, the 
images of all the Egyptian idols were on that 
night broken in pieces (Num. xxx‘ii. 4; Isa, 
xix. 1), 13. when I see the blood, I will pass 
over you. This etrong anthropomorphic expres- 
sion (cf. Gen. ix. 16), which, of course, is not 
to be literally understood, as if the Divine 
Being possessed visual organs, or needed actually 
to behold an object, conveys an idea that the 
sign was an essential means of deliverance and 
security to the Israelites. It was not intended 
merely for the confirmation of their faith, but 
implied that the blood was symbolical of the 
atonement which the sacrifice of the paschal 
lamb had made, and from regard to whose typical 
efficacy they should be exempted from the judg- 
ment that was impending upon the Egyptians. 

14 this day shall be unto you for a memorial. 
The close analogy traceable in all points between 
the Jewish and Christian passevers is seen also in 
the circumstance that both festivals were insti- 
tuted before the events they were to commemorate 
had transpired, ‘‘ This. day” {see on ** this night,” 
v. 12), a ‘‘memorial,” a season ef national re- 
membrance for their temporal deliverance from 
Egypt, and also for that greater redemption of 
which it was a type; for even Jewish writers 
came to understand and expect that Israel was 
to be redeemed, in the reign of Messiah, on the 
same day on which they were delivered from pt 
~-viz., the fifteenth day of the month. On that 
day our Lord was crucified. ye shall keep it a 
feast by an ordinance for ever—i, e., observe it as 
asacred festival, The phrase ‘‘an ordinance for 
ever” occurs repeatedly in the enactments of the 
Mosaic ritual (cf xxvil. 21; xxviii. 43; xxx. 31: 
ef, Gen. xiii, 15; xvii. 13), and of course is to be 
interpreted in @ restricted sense (cf. Prov. xxix. 
14; Dav. iii, 9), as meaning only that the observ- 
ance was to be of pirnenest obligation so long as 


Seven ‘days shall ye eat unleavened bread;| 
even the first day ye shall es away leaven out of your houses: for who- 


Lev. 23, 4, 


Dent, 16,11, 


from the first oar until the seventh day, 'that | | 21-23. 2. 
And in the first day there shall be an |* Xv," 
Dent, 16. 3, 


Acts 12, 3 
1 Cor. 6. 7, 
5 Gen. 17. 14, 
Num. 9, 13, 
6 soul, 
™ ch, 13, 8 
Num.20,16, 
* Lev. 23, 5, 
° ch. 23, 15 
ch, 34, 18, 
P Num. 9. 13, 


the Jewish polity should exist. 15. Seven days 
shall ye eat unleavened bread. For the probable 
reason of the extension of the feast over a week, 
see on ‘‘unleaveved bread,” v. 8. The passover 
being a distinct feast, these seven days were to be 
reckoned from ita celebration. even the first day 
ye shall put away leaven out of your houses 
[fwxIG cra y]—wholly the first day; 2¢., the very 
first day, on no other but the first day (Gesenius). 
for whosoever eateth leavened bread from the 
first day, &c. This was to commemorate another 


‘circumstance in the departure of the Israelites, 


who were urged to leave so hurriedly that their 
dough was unleavened (v. 39), and they had to eat 
unleavened cakes (Deut. xvi. 3). he greatest 
care was always taken by the Jews to free their 
houses from leaven—the owner searching ever 


‘corner of his dwelling with a lighted candle. 


figurative allusion to this is made, 1 Cor. v. 7. 
The exclusion of leaven for seven days would not 
be attended with inconvenience in the East, where 
the usual leaven is dough, kept till it becomes 
sour, and it is kept from one day to another for 
the purpese of preserving leaven in readiness. 
Thus even were there none in all the country, it 


‘could be got within twenty-four hours (Harmer). 


cut off—excommunicated from the community 
and privileges of the chosen people. 16. holy 
convocation—lit., calling of the people, which was 
done hy sound of trumpet (Num. x, 2), a sacred 
assembly—for these days were to be regarded as 
Sabbaths—excepting only that meat might be 
cooked oa them (ch. xvi. 23), 17, ye shall observe, 
&c. The seven days of this feast were to com- 
mence the day after the passover. It was a dis- 
tinct festival following that feast; but although 
this feast was instituted, like the passover, before 
the departure, the observance of it did not take 

Jace till after. for in this self-same day 

ave I brought your armies out of the land 
of Egypt (Septuagint, {F4Fw viv divaysv buov}—will 
I lead out your host. 18. In the first month, 
It is worthy of notice, that in prescribing the 
formalities which in future times were to mark 
all feasts and offerings, Moses indicates the season 
for the observance, by naming the months by 
their numeral order (cf. Lev. xxiii. 5, 6; Num. 
ix. 1; xxviii, 16, 17). Even respecting the first 
command to keep the passover, this style is 
adopted (Corbauz on the ‘Historical Origin of 
the Passover’). 19, that soul shall be cut off— 
i.e, that person shall be excommunicated, or 
excluded from the privileges of Israel. stranger. 
Ne foreigner could partake of the passover, unlesa 


The import of 


bread. 
21 


23 his house until the morning. 


two si 
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20 gation of Israel, whether he be a for tee or born in the land. Ye 
shall eat nothing leavened; in all your ha 
Then Moses called for all the elders of Israel, and said unto them, 
2Draw out and take you a “lamb Sa to your families, and kill the 
22 passover. And ye shall take a bunch of ] J 
that és in the basin, and strike the lintel and the two side posts with the 
blood that zs in the basin; and none of you shall go out at the door of 
For the Lorp will pass through to smite 
the Egyptians; and when he seeth the blood upon the lintel, and on the 
i posts, the Lorp will pass over the door, and "will not suffer * the 
24 destroyer to come in unto your houses to smite you. And ye shall observe 
25 this thing for an ordinance to thee and to thy sons for ever. And it shall 
come to pass, when ye be come to the land which the Lorp will give you, 
26 according as he hath promised, that ye shall keep this service. And ‘it 
shall come to pass, when your children shall say unto you, What mean ye 
27 by this service? That ye shall say, It cs the sacrifice of the Lorp’s pass- 
over, who passéd over the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, when 
he smote the Egyptians, and delivered our houses. 


the rite of the passoter. 
B. C. 1491. 
itations shall ye eat unleavened 
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yssop, and dip it in the blood 
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Deut. 32. 7. 
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Ps, 78. 6, 
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Isa. 38. 19. 
Eph. 6. 4. 


circumcised, The “stranger” specified as admis- 
sible to the privilege must, therefore, be con- 
sidered a Gentile proselyte [73 is different from the 
word used in v. 45]. He was what divines de- 
scribe as ‘Judeus factus, non natus,’ (Buctors, 
Lex., Mede,’ vol. i., ‘Disc.’ 3; Beausobre’s ‘In- 
trod.’) or born in the land—i.e., an Hebrew 
whose birth occurred in Egypt. 

21-25. Then Moses called, &c. Here are given 
special directions for the observance. The objec- 
tion recently urged against the possibility of these 
instructions being conveyed to the whole multi- 
tude of Israel in the course of twelve hours is 
altogether groundless, These directions were not 
issued so’ late as the fourteenth, for the lamb was 
to be selected'on the tenth. The directions were 
given earlier even than that day, so that there 
must have been pieeiy of time for the elders 
to communicate the commands received to their 
respective tribes. 22. hyssop—a small red moss 
(Hasselquist); the caper plant (Royle). It was 
used in the sprinkling, being well adapted for 
such pope as it grows in bushes, puttin 
out plenty of suckers from a single root. An 
it is remarkable that it was ordained in the 
arrangements of an all-wise Providence that the 
Roman soldiers should, undesignedly on_ their 
part, make use of tbis symbolical plant to Christ, 
when, as our passover, he was sacrificed for us. 
none... shall go out, &c. This regulation was 
peculiar to the first celebration,.and intended, as 
some think, to prevent any suspicion attaching to 
Hebrews of being agents in the impending destruc- 
tion of the Egyptians; there is an allusion to it, Isa. 
Xxvi. 20. 25. when ye be come tothe land... 
ye shall keep this service. The ordinance of the 
passover was instituted from the beginning with 
a prospective reference to its annual observance 
in the promised land. 26, when your children 
shall say, Independently of some observances 
which were not afterwards repeated, the usages 
practised at this yearly commemorative feast were 
so peculiar that the curiosity of the young would 
be stimulated, and thus parents have an excellent 
opportunity, which they were evjoined to embrace, 
for instructing each rising generation in the origin 
and leading facts of the national faith, 27. ye 
shall say, It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s pass- 


over [Nop 2}, opposed to NN, @ bloodless offer- 
314 


ing]. According to Bahr, it was a thank offering ; 
but Hengstenberg has shown that it is a sin offer- 
ing in the fullest and most proper sense, the basis 
and central point of all sin-offerings (cf. 1 Cor. v. 
7; Heb. xi. 28; Num. ix. 13). But De Wette, 
von Bohlen, and other Rationalistic writers, 
assert that this feast was originally a simple 
observance in honour of the first-born—a festival 
of nature, celebrating the sun’s entry into the 
sign of Aries (ram); whence an animal of that 
species was sacrificed as symbolical of the increas- 
ing power of the solar rays ; and that the religious 
element engrafted upon it, with the account of its 
origin here described, belongs to the legendary 
traditions of subsequent ages, which, being col- 
lected, were committed to writing, and ascribed 
by the compiler of this book to the Mosaic period. 
Havernick has clearly shown that the process is 
uniformly the reverse: that ‘in all national ordi- 
nances of worship the ethical element of the 
religion has been the first in order of time, and 
that nature worship in general is the form, im- 
print, or reflection of a higher original. But if 
among the Hebrews every feast, and their whole 
system of worship, are penetrated by such anethical 
and deeply religious element, what justities the 
supposition that there is so great an irregularity 
in the case of the passover? Farther, how shall 
we explain the circumstance, that all the laws 
laid down for this feast, after the first celebration 
of it, by no means point out its origin, but pre- 
suppose it as instituted and well established. 
Farther still, there is an essentially new idea in 
the first passover which does not appear agaiu 
afterwards, and, irdecd, according to the appoint- 
ments recorded in Exodus itself, ought not to 
appear again. The first passover is a sacrifice 
presented to Jehovah as an atonement, in conse- 
quence of which His favour is displayed towards 


‘Israel, while everything that comes in hostile 


collision with the Theocracy—here represented by 
Eerpls firet-born—falls a victim to His justice, 
This first sacrifice is also quite of a peculiar kind : 
it is the streaking of blood upon the houses that 
here very peculiarly represents the atonement. 
This sacrifice has a meal conjoined with it, like- 
wise of a peculiar kind, and it is only this meal 
that remains, and is celebrated as a memorial- 


sign in future’ (cf. Deut, xvi, 3) (‘ Introduction t 
the Peutatench )( jon to 


The death of 
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the first-born. 


aera sneanriievrgetnrinnemeciseeeeerso scree perme 
28 _ And the people bowed the head and worshipped. And the children of | 8 ©. 191. 


Israel went away, and did as the Lorp had commanded Moses and Aaron, 


so did they. 
29 
born in the land of E 


throne unto the first-born of the captive that 2cas in the 


80 all the first-born of cattle, 


31 for there was not a house w 


= said, and be gone; and “bless me also. 


“ Num. &. 17. 
Num. 33. 4, 
And it came to pass, that at midnight the “Lorp smote all the first-| poi’ 28 
t, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on his| Ps. 135.8. 
Sdungeon; and| 7% i 
l And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he, and all | ¢ hoise of 
his servants, and all the Feyptians; and there was a “great cry in Egypt; | _ thepit 
here there was not one dead. And he called |” o.7.% 
for Moses and Aaron by night, and said, Rise up, and get you forth from| keer on 
among my people, “both ye and the children of Israel; and go, serve the | Jas. 2.18. 
32° Lorn, as ye have said. Also take your flocks and your herds, as ye have | « gaa 
é Y ch. 11. & ‘ 
And *the Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that they might | Pa 1053s. 
send them out of the land in haste; for they said, *We be all dead men. soe an 
ch, 8. 3 


34 And the people took their dough before it was leavened, their ®kneading 


_ 27, people bowed the head. All the preced- 
ing directions were communicated through the 
elders, and the Israelites being deeply solempized 
by the influence of past and prospective events, 
gave prompt and faithful obedience. 

29, at midnight the Lord smote. Dr. Pye Smith 
(‘Scrip. Test.,’ vol. i, p. 571) rejects the idea 
that the Messiah [Aoyos] was the agent of de- 
struction in the land of Egypt. But the Chaldee 
Paraphrast on this passage has, ‘And the Word 
of the Lord slew all the first-born.’ Many ortho- 
dox writers hold this opinion, (Bull, ‘Defeus. Nic.,’ 
lib. i.) He was the same Being who appeared to 
Moses in the bush (ch. iii. 2), and indeed, as the 
whole of those special proceedings were pursued 
by Him for vindication of the Divine character, 
and for advancing the scheme of grace, there is no 
more incongruity with His personal attributes in 
inflicting the —— plagues, than the terrible 
catastrophe which closed the series (cf. Kev. xix. 
13-15). first-born of the captive that was in the 
dungeon [133 m'33]—in the house of the Bér, a 
subterranean prison (see on Gen. xxxvii. 22; also 
xxxix. 20; xli. 14). The victims of this sweeping 
destruction did not include the first-born who 
were heads of households, but only the first-born 
in the various families, On the night when the 
Israelites were observing the newly instituted 
feast in the singular manner described, the threat- 
ened calamity overtook the Egyptians. It is 
more easy to Imagine than describe the confusion 
and terror of that people, suddenly roused from 
sleep and enveloped in darkness—none could assist 
their neighbours, when the groans of the dyin 
and the wild shrieks of mourners were hear 
everywhere around. The hope of every family 
was destroyed at a stroke. - This judgment, terrible 
though it_was, evinces the equity of Divine retri- 
bution. For eighty years the Egyptians had caused 
the male children of the Israelites to be cast into 
the river, and now all their own first-born fell 
under the stroke of the destroying angel. They 
were made, in the justice of God, to feel something 
of what they had made His people feel. Many a 
time have the hands of sinners made the snares 
in which they have themselves been entangled, 
and fallen into the pit which they have dug for 
the righteous. ‘‘ Verily there is a God that judgeth 
iu the earth.” Rationalistic writers pronounce 
the destruction of the first-born to be @ priori 
notrue. But if this narrative be unbfstorical 
then the passover institution must be mythical 
also. Besides, dreadful as the destruction of life 
was, if was not more ee and sudden than 


what has Pi paieet occurred during Providential 
visitations of pestilence. In 1848-9 there were in 
England and Wales no fewer than 144,360 persons 
attacked by cholera and diarrhea; 72,180 were 
cut off, and 34,397 of the killed were able-bodied 
persons, capable of getting their own living, till 
overtaken and slain in a few hours by the great 
epidemic. Such seasons of sudden and wide- 
spread mortality, when pestilence walketh in 
darkuess, and strikes down with an unseen blow 
the stoutest and healthiest in a moment, have 
always been awe-inspiring. But it was the pro- 
tracted series of plagues inflicted on Egypt—on 
the land and its produce—on the lives of cattle, 
and finally of men,—it was these continued ina 
ratio of increasing severity, and apparently without 
end, which, giving rise to the belief that the 
country was lying under a curse, produced a 
supernatural horror, and extorted the cry of de- 
spair, ‘We be all dead men.” 30. not a house 
where, . . not one dead. Perhaps this state- 
ment is not to be taken absolutely. The Scrip- 
tures frequently use the words ‘‘all,” “none,” 
in a@ comparative sense—and so in this case. 
There would be many a house in which there 
would be no child, and mavy in which the 
wl oa might be already dead. What is to be 
understood is, that almost every house in Egypt 
had adeathinit. 31. called for Moses and Aaron 
—a striking fulfilment of the words of Moses (ch. 
xi. 8), and showing that they were.spoken under 
Divine suggestion. by night. The first-born 
were smitten at midnight; and as the Israelites 
were strictly prohibited from going out at the 
door until the morning, their first.march must 
have been at some time in the early dawn (cf. 
Deut. xvi. 6). . It is quite evident that wherever 
Pharaoh’s residence at the time was—whether 
Memphis, Zoan, or Rameses—Moses must have 
been in the immediate neighbourhood of the court. 
otherwise, neither the king’s messengers. coulc 
have so soon reached him, nor he have communi- 
cated the final instructions to the elders, 32. also 
take your flocks, &¢- All the terms the king had 
formerly insisted on were now departed from, his 
pride having been effectually humbled. phe ling 
judgments in such rapid succession showed plainly 
that the hand of God was against him, His own 
family bereavement had so crushed him to the 
earth, that he not only showed impatience to rid 
his kingdom of such formidable neighbours, but 
even begged an interest in their prayers, 

84. people took... kneading trougha, Having 
lived go long in Egypt, they must have been in the 


The Israelites go 


children of 


the Egyptians. 
37 ee 


habit of using the utensils common in that country. 
The Egyptian kneading trough was a bowl of 
wicker or rush work, and it admitted of being 
hastily wrapped up with the dough in it and slung 
over the shoulder in their hykes or loose upper 
garments. ‘These hykes,’ says Dr. Shaw, ‘are of 
various dimensions: the usual size of them is six 
yards long (large enough to hold a great many 
wooden bowls): they serve for dress in the day, 
and for a covering at night’ (Deut. xxiv. 13; Ruth 
iii. 15). 35. children of Israel . . . borrowed. 
When the Orientals go to their sacred festivals 
they always put on their best jewels. The Israelites 
themselves thought they were only going three 
days’ journey to hold a feast unto the Lord, and 
in these circumstances it would be easy for them 
to borrow what was necessary for a sacred festival. 
But ‘‘ borrow” conveys a wrong meaning. The 


word [28v] rendered borrow signifies properly to 


ask, demand, require. The Israelites had been 
kept in great poverty, having received little or no 
wages. They now insisted on full remuneration 
for all their labour; and it was paid in light and 
valuable articles adapted for convenient carriage. 


[22, utensils, vessels.] For, after all, notwith- 


standivg the Septuagint version, jewels are more 
likely to be meant than implements or utensils of 
the precious metals, which are never used, even 
amongst the highest classes of society, for common 
domestic purposes ; whereas it was quite usual for 
men, as well as women, to wear gold and silver trin- 
kets as articles of pers adornment (Gen. xxxviil. 
18). That the gifts bestowed by the Egyptians on 
the Hebrews at their departure did consist, toa 
large extent at least, of such ornaments, is evi- 
dent from the list of contributions made for the 
tabernacle (chs, xxxii. 2; xxxv. 22). This demand, 
however, was not made, as has been alleged, only 
at the eleventh hour. The order for making it 
was issued, and, doubtless, acted upon, previous 
to the infliction of the last plague (ch. xi. 2). 36. 
the Lord gave the people favour. Such a dread 
of them was inspired into the universal minds of 
the Egyptians, that whatever they asked was 
readily given. Our version has ‘‘lent.” But the 
Hebrew word must be taken here in the same 
acceptation in which it was used by Hannah in 
her vow, where the idea of restoration is com- 

letely excluded (1 Sam. i. 28). spoiled the 

gyptians. That people were so panic-stricken 
that they handed over their wealth to the Israel- 
ites without counting it. The accumulated earn- 
iugs of many years being paid them at this moment, 
the Israelites were suddenly enriched, according 
to the promise made to Abraham (Gen. xv. 14), 
aud they left the country like a victorious army 
faden with spoil (Ps. cv. 37; Ezek. xxxix. 10). 
But the prophecy tbat the Israelites should come 
out with great substance was fulfilled in a higher 
sense than their being loaded with material 
riches at their departure. They had gradually 
exchanged a nomadic for an agricultural or settled 
life; and having lived under the influence of 
Egyptian civilization, as well as been employed in 
various departments of manual labour, they carried 
away with them a pant pe and practical skill 


EXODUS XII. 


35 troughs being bound up in their clothes upon their shoulders. And the 
i eel did lobohkes to the word of Moses; and they 7° bor- 

rowed of the Egytians “jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment. 

36 And the Lorp gave the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians, so 
that they lent unto them such things as they required: and they spoiled 


the children of Israel journeyed from 


out of Egypt. 
B. C. 1491. 


10 Or, de- 
manded. 
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> Gen, 16. 14. 
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4Rameses to Succoth, | 4 Gen. 47.11. 


in many of the useful and liberal arts, which was 
ere long turned to good account in the elaborate 
construction of the tabernacle. 

37. The children of Israel journeyed from 
Rameses. This city, which is now generally 
jdentitied with Herdopolis (cf. Gen. xlvii. 11 
with Septuagint, xlvi. 28, 29), was an important 
place in the land of Goshen, situated in thé 
middle part of the valley of the ancient canal, 
between the Pelusiac arm of the Nile and the 
north-western extremity of the Bitter Lakes, 
at a spot now occupied by the ruins of Abn- 
Keisheid (Robinson's ‘Bib. Research.,’ vol. i., 
p. 79; Hengstenberg’s ‘Egypt and Books of Moses,’ 
pp. 47-55). This position agrees with the state- 
ment, that the scene of the miraculous judgments 
against Pharaoh was ‘‘in the field of Zoan.” And it 
is probable that, in expectation of their departur 
which the king on one pretext or another hac 
delayed, this city had been selected as a general 
rendezvous, the more especially as a very large 
body of the Hebrew people had been engaged 
on the fortifications. Pharaoh had probably gone 
thither to inspect the progress of the works, and 
Moses and Aaron, and many of the Hebrew chiefs, 
were also in the immediate neighbourhood. It 
was the head-quarters of that portion of the 
people who were levied into the service of 
government; and hence, probably, it is ‘said “the 
children of {srael journeyed from Rameses ”—for 
the leaders and an immense multitude did set out 
from that place. But large parties of Hebrews 
having been appointed also to labour in different 
districts of the country, it is clear that Rameses 
could not be the common starting-point ofall; and 
we must therefore suppose that, as full premoni- 
tion had been given of the expected departure, 
and all necessary arrangements must have been 
made by so consummate a leader as Moses for a 
simultaneous movement when the order should 
be given, detachments of Israelites, repairing from 
different quarters, would place themselves'at vari- 
ous points along the destined route, and thus be 
considerably in advance of the main body when 
the general exodus began. This must have been 
the case also with that numerous section of them 
who still pursued their pastoral occupations, and 
who would be tending their immense flocks at a 
distance on the borders of the desert. It is a 
groundless objection to say that this vast multi- 
tude, so widely dispersed, and so encumbered with 
old and young, and cattle, were summoned to 
march at a moment's notice. They had been fully 
apprised of their Boperae release, immediately 
on the return of Moses to Egypt (ch. iv: 29-31). 
Every successive plague awakened brighter hopes 
and they were led, in prospect of the last awfu 
judgment, to make active preparations for the 
jorney (ch. xi. 2). So that, so far from being taken 

y surprise, the entire Hebrew population were in 
the attitude of eager expectation for the signal to 
depart. Nor is there any reason for assuming 
that, on their departure, they were placed rank 
and file, and obliged, like a disciplined army, to 
pursne a continuous line of march in one dense 
column, of say fifty abreast. That is not the way 
in which caravans travel in the East; and that 


The Israelites go 


the Israelites did not deviate from the customary 
style, but were divided into large organized bodies, 
the twelve tribes being under their respective 
heads, probably separated at considerable distances 
from each other, and spreading over a large range 
of country, may be inferred from the circumstance, 
that in six passages (vv. 39-51) it is stated directly, 
but © the land of Haypt” they departed, and they 

a e land o ey de and they 
marched out in various “‘hosts.” to Succoth— 
%.¢., booths ; probably nothing more than a place 
of temporary encampment, as the Hebrew word 
signifies a covering or shelter. But it might have 
‘been, as Poole suagests, a military or caravan 
station; and-as Robinson says that the distance 
tm Rameses t0 the head of the Red Sea was 
thirty miles, Succoth might be half-way—ie., 
fifteen miles due east (the first day’s march)— 
aud it was through a cultivated country, along 
the valley of the canal. Osburn identifies Suc- 
coth with Xois, the ancient capital of the Delta, 
in the centre of the Delta. about six hun- 
dred thousand on foot that were men, besides 
children —/jt., ‘six hundred thousand on foot, the 
strong men, beside children.’ [Abs admits of 
various significations: for, besides denoting in the 

lural oxen (Ps. viii. 8; Prov. xiv. 4), and kine 
Deut. vii. 13; xxviii. 4), it is sometimes rendered 
a family (Judg. vi. 15; 1 Sam. x. 19; xix. 23; Mic. 
v. 1: cf. Exod, xx. 6; Num. i. 16); and some 
writers maintain that the words should be inter- 
preted in this sense here (Rosenmiiller’s ‘Schol.’)— 
viz., ‘six huo families on foot.’] But the 
latter clause, ‘‘ beside children,” who, if families 
were meant, must have been included in the 
previous term, is fatal to this explanation. The 
assertion in the text relative to the numbers of 
[0333] the men capable of going to war, is con- 
firmed by such parallel passages as the following 
(chs, xxx. 13 ; xxxviii. 25; Num. i. 32, 46, 47; xi. 21; 
xxvi. 51, 64). That this, too, was the sense in which 
the ancient Jewish Church received the statement 
of the historian, appears from various testimonies, 
evs Septuagint has «ls éEaxoclas yididdas meCav 

t Gvdpes, wAnv rns dmocxevns—beside the luggage, 
young people being reckoned a part of iy ew- 
ish writers take the same view. Inthe Targum 
of Onkelos (B. Shemoth) it stands, ‘600,000 men 
on foot, besides children or families, and’ a multi- 
tude of strangers.’ Jonathan Ben Uziel (‘Tar- 
gum of Palestine,’ Htheridge’s Translation) has, 

And they were about 600,000 men, journeying on 
foot, none riding on horses, except the children, 
five to every man, and a multitude of strangers. 
Two hundred and forty myriads went up with 
them.’ Josephus (‘ Antiq.,’ ii, ch. 15) is to the 
same purport. ‘Now the entire multitude of those 
that went out, including the women and children, 
was not easy to be numbered; but those that 
were of an age fit for war (eTpatsvoiov sxorres 
Aduxtav, being of the military age), were 000. 
Christian commentators, for the most part, have 


followed the Jewish in peat nee ere as the, 
whi 


proper meaning of the passage, oh contains 
an enumeration of men above twenty years of 
age, Assuming what is now ascertained by 
statistical tables, that the number of males 
above that age is as nearly as possible the half 
of the total number of males, the whole male 
population of Israel, on this computation, would 
amount to 1,200,000; and adding an equal number 
for women and children, the te number 
of Israelites who left mee would 2,400,000. 


EXODUS XII. 


about “six hundred thousand on foot that were men, besides children. 
38 And a mixed multitude went up also with them; and flocks and herds, 


out of Egypt. 


B, C. 1491, 
* Gen. 12. 2. 


All the descriptions given of the Hebrew popula- 
tion in Egypt warrant this conclusion (Exod. i. 7, 
12; Ps. ev. 23). Such a numerical amount indi- 
eates a ratio of increase which, considering the 
smallness of the ancestry, and the comparatively 
brief sojourn of the Israelites in the land of Ham, 
is very remarkable, though not unparalleled. To 
Infidels, Rationalists, and even to some professed 
believers, however, the statement appears so far 
out of the ordinary course of nature that they 
have pronounced it incredible; while keen discus- 
sions have been carried on by others resnechag 
the possibility or non-possibility of so prodigious 
& multiplication within the period. specified. 
These classes agree in founding their Se 
tions upon the supposed fact, that the Israelites 
who are mentioned (ch. xlvi. 8-27) as coming into 
Egypt comprised the whole of the pure descend- 
ants of Jacob. But it was formerly shown that 
the genealogy thus adopted as the aren of their 
calculations was constructed on the principle of 
recording only the heads of families, the ancestors 
of the Israelitish nation born in Canaan, omitting 
all others (Gen. xlvi. 7; Num. xxvi. 59; 1 Chr. 
xxiii, 3-24: of. Exod. vi. 18; Num. iii. 19 with 1 
Chr. xxxiii. 18-20), and consequently it cannot 
serve as a guide or directory in helping us to 
ascertain the rate of increase; especially it cannot 
afford correct data for computing, from the state 
of the patriarchal families, which were not large 
in Canaan, the measure of their growth in Egypt, 
where population in general advanced more rapidly, 
(see on ch. i.) Moreover, no mention is made 
either in that register or in Exod. i 5 of 
the servants who undoubtedly accompanied the 
patriarch into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 6, 32); and 
although we do not know their exact numbers, 
yet, considering the large retinue of Abraham an 

of Isaac which was inherited by Jacob (Gen. xiv. 
14; xxx. 43; xxxii. 5, 7, 10; xxxy, 25-29), we ma 

safely estimate them as upwards of a thousan 

Such retainers are usually reckoned, according to 
Oriental custom, as parts of the families of their 
masters ; and it 1s certain ieey were so in the case 
of the patriarchal families; because, having be- 
come Hebrews, included in the covenant by the 
rite of circumcision, and participation of the 
passover, they constituted a portion of the Hebrew 
tribe or clan, equally with the aristocratio de- 
scendants of Jacob, just as the poorest Arabs of 
the present day, under their hereditary chiefs or 
emirs, form their respective tribes, ‘As nobody’ 
(to use the words of Lord Arthur Hervey, ‘Gene- 
alogies’) ‘ supposes that all the Cornelii, or all the 
Campbells, sprang from one ancestor, so it is in 
the. teeth of direct evidence from Scripture, as 
well as of probability, to suppose that the Jewish 
tribes contained none but such as were déscended. 
from the twelve patriarchs. In many of the 
Scripture genealogies it is quite clear that birth 
was not the ground of their incorporation with 
Israel,’ Hence an egregious mistake is committed 
by those who look exclusively to the list of Jacob’s 
descendants as comprising the whole emigrants to 
Egypt, instead of pet their computations on 
the broader foundation of the numerous body who 
had become, in accordance with Divine directions, 
incorporated with Israel. It is, then, of the whole 
congregation in this sense that the sacred his- 
torian speaks io adie A numbers of those who 
went out of pt. But it is alleged that, even 
adopting this broad basis of calculation, an in- 
superable difficulty stands in the way of admitting 
the idea of so extraordinary a population; for it 


The Israelites go 


39 even very much cattle. 


Pees for themselves any victual. 
40 


ow the "sojourning of the children of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was 


EXODUS XI. 


And they baked unleavened cakes of the dough | _®-° 1. 
which they brought forth out of Egypt, for it was not leavened; because |/ 
they were thrust out of Egypt, and could not tarry, neither had they 


out of Egypt. 


ch. 6. 1. 
ch. 11.1 
ver. 33. 

9 Acts 13. 17. 
Heb. 11. 9, 


appears from the family record. of Levi (ch. vi. 
16-20) that there were only four persons ia that 
household between the emigration to Egypt and 
the exodus. Now, we have formerly shown on 
that passage, that there is reason to believe some 
links in the genealogical chain of the house of Levi 
have been omitted, since there is within the same 
period of time a larger enumeration in other 
tribes—of seven descents between Judah and 
Bezaleel (L'Chr. ii.), and ten between Joseph and 
Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 21-27) On the hypothesis 
that families would differ in productiveness and in 
duration of life then as well as now, we may 
strike an average medium, and assume that there 
were seven descents, or natural generations of 
thirty years, during the period of Israel’s sojourn 
in Egypt:—30 x 7 = 210 (nearly 215). There does 
not appear, then, any natural impossibility in the 
statement respecting the numbers of the Israelites 
at their departure; and proceeding in our enquiries 
from this point of view, we find data in the sacred 
narrative fully adequate to account for a very 
rapid increase. 1. The great prosperity that 
people enjoyed during the lifetime of Joseph, 
yerbaps for the greater part of a century, which 
must have placed them in circumstances most 
favourable to growth of Popnistor 2. Matri- 
monial alliances of the descendants of Jacob, 
both on the male and female side, with their men- 
servants and maid-servants—which, while the 
Hebrews continued an isolated caste of shepherds, 
must have been frequent, especially as the differ- 
ence between the condition of master and retainers, 
which in nomadic families is always slight, must 
have been much smaller by their community in 
religious privileges (v. 48). 3. The practice of 
polygamy, which might be expected to prevail 
after the example of Jacob, and of the actual 
wevalence of which there are recorded evidences 
tH Chr. vii. 4). 4. Intermarriages with Egyptians, 
which, from proximity in the time of bondage 
and latterly, through the influence of rovidential 
events, from conversion to the faith of Israel, 
seem to have become common (Lev. xxiv. 10). 
And in addition to all these natural causes, there 
was the special blessing of God (Gen. xii. 2; xvii. 
6; xxii. 17; xxvi. 3; xlvi. 3), which guaranteed 
an extraordinary increase. $8. And a mixed 
multitude went up also with them {39 s7p]— 


a great mixture or rabble (see Num. xi. 4; Deut. 
xxix. 11), slaves in the lowest grades of society, 
partly patives and captives obtained by foreign 
conquests, bound to the Israelites by companion- 
ship in misery, or convinced ny recent judgments 
of the supremacy of Jehovah, and all gladly 
availing themselves of the opportunity to escape 
in the crowd (Zech. viii. 23). and flocks and 
herds, even very much cattle. Beasts of this 
description, especially when existing in large 
numbers, cannot be collected and marched without 
considerable time and care. But in the case of 
the Israelites, a previous notice of several days 
had been given; and besides, as the greater part 
of their flocks and herds was kept at distant 
pastures in the wilderness, where numbers of the 
people were engaged as shepherds in tending them, 
these would be all considerably in advance of the 
main body of the people. 39. they baked un- 
leavened cakes of ve dough, &c. As they 


‘the present 


were commanded on the night of the Passover to 
eat unleavened bread (v. 8), and early on the 
following morning were summoned to depart, they 
had no time to procure leaven—because they were 
thrust out, &c. The urgency shown to get rid of 
them was exhibited, it is most probable, only in 
the capital, or in the place where Pharaoh’s court 
was residing at the time. No doubt, it is state 
“The children of Israel journeyed from Rameses’ 
—which may be taken either as the name of a 
city or of a district (Gen. xlvii 11); and this ma 
be the meaning of the phrase, ‘the dough whic 
they brought out of Egypt.’ Although the whole 
body of the Israelites were A apecirhee for a sudden 
jourvey, they seem to have been kept in ignorance 
of the precise moment for startivg; and as vo 
movement could be undertaken without the royal 
permission, it seems clear that those who were in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Pharaoh were 
the parties on whom the forcible expulsion chiefly 
fell. The objection founded on the alleged im- 
possibility of the exodus being effected by so vast 
a body as the Israelites in the course of one night, 
is altogether groundless, for the whole plan of 
deliverance, including even some of its details, 
was described to Moses at the time of his appoint- 
ment to his divine legation. neither had they 
prepared for themselves any victual. De Welte 
maintains that this statement is a direct contra- 
diction to v. 6, where it is recorded that the Israel- 
ites got notice to make ready the Passover on the 
evening before. Admitted; but they had at the 
game time been strictly enjoined to leave nothing 
of it until the morning (v. 10). He says further, 
that as they had received a pre-intimation of 
their departure, they might and ought to have 
laid in a stock of provisions for a journey. They 
might, indeed, have unduly procrastinated, as 
human nature is prone to do even in the most 
ureens circumstances. But they had not been 
informed that they were to-march that night, 
and therefore could not make the necessary pre 
paration. 

40. Now the sojourning of the children of 
Israel, who dwelt in Egypt [7's nq) ys Avi 
DHA wae — the sojourning of the children of 
Israel which they sojourned in Eoupt, and so the 
Septuagint, 4 6€ Katoixnots Tay view lopaiAr He 
Katwxnoav év ed Alyurrw.] The plain import of 

at Hebrew text is, that the Israelites 
remained in Egypt, as a tribe or people, during 
the period specified. The Septuagint adds the 
clause [xat év yf Xavadv}, and in the land of 
Canaan, and the Alexandrian Codex, the Samari- 
tan text, and the Targum of Jonathan, have 
this further insertion [auroi Kai 6: warépes 
atréy|; so that the reading is, ‘They and their 
fathers sojourned in Egypt, and in the land of 
Canaan four hundred aud thirty years.’ Without 
entering into a critical enquiry whether the text 
in the LXX. be more accurate than the Masoretic 
reading, or the Septuagint has interpolated a 
clause by way of explanatory gloss, it is obvious 
that the adoption of the one or the other of these 
readings must materially affect the view taken 
of the duration of the sojourn, Through the io- 
direct influence of the Septuagint, Josephus, and 


| the Rabbins, the truthfulness of whose views bas 


The ordinance of 


42 


of all the children of Israel in their generations. 


43 


45 shall he eat thereof. 


46 thereof. In one house shall it be eaten; 


EXODUS XII. the passover, 
41 *four hundred and thirty years, And it came to pass at the end of the _B-©- 1. 
four hundred and thirty years, even the self-same day it came to pass, | * Gen. 15:13. 
that all ‘the hosts of the Lorp went out from the land of Egypt. pete: & 
It ts 4a night to be much observed unto the Lorp for bringing them te ag 
out from the land of Egypt: this zs that night of the Lorp to be observed 5 ae = 
anighto 
And the Lorp said unto Moses and Aaron, This 7s jthe ordinance of wae 
44 the passover: There shall no stranger eat thereof: but every man’s ser-|/ Num.9.11. 
vant that is bought for money, when thou hast ‘circumcised him, then | * S&™ '"'* 
A ‘foreigner and an hired servant shall not eat |+ Lev. 22 19 
thou shalt not carry forth ought | Erb.2.12 


been supposed to be endorsed by Paul (Gal. iii. 17), 
the popular interpretation of this passage is to 
consider it as embracing the entire period, from 
the call of Abraham to the exodus:—thus re- 
ducing the actual stay of the Israelites in Egypt 
to 215 years, while the previous half was that 
passed by the patriarchsin Canaan. The point of 
commencement in the computation is laid in the 
prophetic announcement to Abraham. But such 
an interpretation is not warranted by the terms 
of that prophecy, which describes the fortunes 
of Abraham’s posterity during a period of 400 years 
(cf. Acts vii. 6, 7), not those of the patriarch him- 
self, though, if the specified time is to be reckoned 
from the call at Haran, it must include a portion of 
his past life; for he had been several years in Canaan 
before he was favoured with the vision. More- 
over, it speaks of his descendants being ‘‘strangers 
in a strange land”—a description totally inappli- 
cable to Canaan, which was his as well as theirs by 
divine promise, and in which, although all the 
three great patriarchs were frequently annoyed by 
the- gies! ealousies of surrounding tzibes, they 
could not be said to be afflicted, much Jess to lose 
their independence. Above all, it is added, that 
“in the fourth generation (see on Gen, xv. 16) 
they should come hither again”—words which 
evidently mean that the servitude and affliction 
were to be endured in another—a foreign land, 
from which they were to be restored to Canaan. 
On these proton the old traditionary interpreta- 
tion,-which computes this portion of Israel’s early 
history from the call of Abraham to the exodus, 
has been abandoned by all the modern commenta- 
tors of eminence, except Bengel and Baumgarten ; 
and the statement in v. 40 is taken in its natura 
acceptation, as referring exclusively to the sojourn 
in Egypt. The difficulties that were id ee to 
stand in the way of this explanation have dis- 
appeared before the searching scrutiny of criticism. 
hus, 1. The hypothesis that the sojourn in Egypt 
lasted for 215 years only was based chiefly on the 
assage in Gal, iii. 17, where the apostle alludes 
the promise made to Abraham and his seed, 
‘which was Christ; a promise which was repeated 
to Jacob at Beersheba, on the night previous to 
that patriarch and his bousehold entering within 
the confines of Egypt. That announcement is 
related with such he as particularity, and is so 
evidently alluded to in the verse under review, 
that every intelligent and retlecting reader must 
be persuaded it is from this last repetition of the 
promise—not the first utterance of it—the 430 years 
of the apostle must be dated. 2. Another difficulty 
that stood in the way of the short chronology was 
the genealogy of Aaron (ch. vi. 16-20). But we 
have shown on thes ee {cf. Num. xxvi. 59) 
that_ the nealogi table must have been 
abridged ; for between Joseph end Joshua there 
were ten descents—he being the eleventh—i.e, 
the period between ay oe to Egypt an 


the exodus comprised ten full generations of 
30 or 40 years each, with part of an eleventh, 
amounting to 430 years. ‘olenso considers the 
record uuhistorical, from the fact that 430 years, 
which are exactly the double of the 215 years of 
patriarchal tradition, bear the aspect of an arti- 
ficial arrangement (see also Bunsen, ‘Egypt’s Place,’ 
vol. i, p. 173; Lepsius’ ‘ Letters,’ pp. 403-4). Bun- 
sen rejects it also, on the ground that 430 years 
make too short a period for the development of a 
national existence, and in accordance with his 
views of vital statistics, expands the chronology 
into 1,430 years as the real length of the interval 
between the going down of Jacob into Egypt and 
the exodus under Moses (‘ Egypt's Place,’ vol. iv., 
pp. 492-3); while, on the other hand, Lepsius, 
conformably to his peculiar system of Egyptian 
chronology, limits the sojourn of the Israelites 
to 90 years (Lepsius ‘Letters,’ Horner's ‘ Trans- 
lat.,’ p. 475). There can be no doubt that the 
view given above is the true interpretation of the 
passage before us, The round or general number 
of 400 ‘baal which was appropriate in a prophecy, 
is exchanged for the precise and definite date of 
430, which is more suited to a historical record. 
And thus the statement in v. 40 is seen to occupy 
its natural place asa proper conclusion to the 
narrative of the exodus. It forms one of two 
salient points for the chronology of Israel’s history 
in ancient times, and the prophetic type of Ezekiel 
(iv. 5, 6), where the 390 + 40 = 430 days to be 
reckoned years, is obviously borrowed from the 
duration of this sojourn. 41. at the end of the 
four hundred . . . years, even the self-same day, 
&c. The date is repeated by the historian in 


1 | order to show that the intimation made to Abra- 


ham (Gen. xv. I3-16) was realized, and that the 
time of deliverance corresponded with the most 
minute exactness to the prophetic announcement. 

42. It is a night to be much observed unto 
the Lord, &c. This memorable night of the 
exodus occurred on the fourteenth-fifteenth day 
of the moon, close to the vernal equinox—i, ¢,, 
either at the end of March or beginning of April. 
The repetition of the remark in another form in 
the latter clause of the verse, respecting the 
impressive und solemn character of that night's 
transactions, shows the importance of the me- 
morial festival. The initiatory rite of circum- 
cision was indispensable; but that observance 
being complied with, all Israelites, independently 
of differences in rank, wealth, or outward estate, 
were entitled to equal and full participation in the 
privileges and blessings of the covenant. 

45. A foreigner [avin]—a stranger living in 
another country without the rights of citizenship 
(see on v. 19). 46. In one house shall it be eaten: 
thou shalt not carry forth ought of the flesh 
abroad, &c. (sea on v. 10.) The great object of 
these minor regulations was to observe that full 


The first-born EXODUS XIII. sanctified to God. 
of the flesh abroad ‘out of the house; “neither shall ye break a bone Saseiee 
47, thereof. All the congregation of Israel shall ’keep it. And “wken a ae 
48 stranger shall sojourn with thee, and will keep the passover to the LorD,| jonnio, sa. 
let all his males be circumcised, and then let him come near and keep it; 12do it. 
and he shall be as one that is born in the land: for no uncircumcised | ¢ Nom-0.16. 
49 person shall eat thereof. One “law shall be to him that is home-born, and| Gal. 3.9. 
unto the stranger that sojourneth among you. P Acts 7. 36. 
50 ‘Thus did all the children of Israel; as the Lorp commanded Moses CHAP. 1 
and Aaron, so did they. ; y ev. 27. 
51 And it came to teed the self-same day, that the Lorp did bring the ein ‘. 
children of Israel out of the land of Egypt by ” their armies. v7. 
13, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Sanctify “unto me all the earn 
2 first-born, whatsoever openeth the womb among the children of Israel,| yive2 95. 
both of man and of beast: it 7s mine. Heb. 12, 23. 


communion of the guests with one another and 
with God which association at ove table and in 
the celebration of a sacred festival implied. 
neither shall ye break a bone thereof—cf. John 
xix. 36. 48. And when a stranger shall sojourn 
with thee, and will keep the passover, &e. 
[The primary signification of MDp is a passing 
over, an immunity from punishment (see on v. 27). 
Hence the word was applied to denote the paschal 
lamb (v. 21) immolated in the typical sacrifice of 
passing over; and then, by an easy transition, it 
‘was employed to designate the paschal supper,:at 
which the lamb was eaten with a variety of special 
accompaniments and rites.] 49. One law shall be 
to him that is home-born, and unto the stranger 
that sojourneth among you. This regulation 
displays the liberal spirit of the Hebrew institu- 
tions, Any foreigner might obtain admission to 
the pacar of the nation on complying with 
their sacred ordinances. In the Mosaic, equally 
as the Christian dispensation, privilege and duty 
were inseparably conjoined. 

51. the Lord did bring the children of Israel out 
of the land of Egypt by their armies [onkay-7p]— 
in consolidated organized bodies. [N3¥ does not 


necessarily suggest the idea of war, and though it 
sometimes signifies an army, yet it is a regularly 
arranged band of men. In this passage it denotes 
the tribes and families of Israel ranged under 
their respective chiefs, and separated, it might be, 
at considerable distances from each other, as 
coming from different cities and districts of the 
land.] The exodus, in Bunsen’s view, instead of 
being a marvellous work of Divine power, was 
merely an insurrection of the Hebrews in concert 
‘with the Bedouins of the adjoining desert, in a 
time of Egypt's weakness, in which Moses and his 
fellow-conspirators had quietly made preparations 
in the pease to ensure the success of their 
vast undertaking {' Egypt's Place,’ vol. ii., p. 266). 
But every one who acknowledges the historical 
character of this narrative must believe, from the 
series of appalling phenomena that paved the way 
for it, that it was, as the historian piously remarks, 
the doing of the Lord. The Sppenece of Egypt 
never exceeded 8,000,000; and if 2,000,000 quitted 
Egypt at the time of the exodus, the loss of such 
a@ multitude of labourers and artizans must have 
dealt a severe blow to the material prosperity of 
that country. ‘Not only were the fields of the 
Delta entirely void of produce, the fruits having 
been destroyed by the locusts and the hail, but 
the cities were without inhabitants. The with- 
drawal of more than two millions of inhabitants, 
with all their possessions, must have been a mis- 


an event to tell upon the subsequent history of 
Egypt, and to leave its destructive traces on the 
yet imperished coeval records of her monuments, 
if it was an actual occurrence. Such traces cer- 
tainly exist; but it is almost needless to say that 
they are of necessity altogether of a negative 
character (Osburn’s ‘Mon. Hist.,’ vol. ii, pp. 
598-601; also ‘The Exodus,’ The traces thereof 
discoverable on the monuments of Egypt, by the 
same writer, ‘Jour. Sac. Lit.,’ No. xxii, July, 
1860, pp. 257-268.) The main circumstances of the 
exodus, but disguised and confused to conceal the 
national disgrace, are related by the Egyptian 
historian, Manetho, whose narrative, as well as the 
shorter account by Cheremon, has been preserved 
by Josephus (‘Contra Apionem,’ b. i, 27, 32; 
see also Corbaux’s disentanglement oi the errors 
and confusion in Manetho’s narrative, in the His- 
torical Introduction to Heath’s ‘ Hieratic Papyri,’ 
pp. 30-32). The exodus was typical of a future 
and greater deliverance; for as ancient Israel was 
a type of the Christian Church, so the rescue of 
that Lode from the house of bondage adum- 
brated the spiritual deliverance obtained for 
Christians from the effects of sin. Nay, further, 
the exodus, with the series of miracles that 
preceded and followed it, was in order to the 
manifestation in the fulness of time of a future 
Redeemer; the one liberation was effected to 
ie eet the way for the other (Pye Smith’s ‘Scrip. 

est.,’ vol. i, p. 369).—Further still, our blessed 
Lord, carried from dire necessity to Egypt in 
early childhood, found an asylum in that very 
region which afforded a cradle to the Hebrew 
race; and hence the prophetic saying was applied 
to Him, “Out of Egypt have I called my Son ”— 
because the Christ is in the highest sense the 
promised seed; ‘because He is the Head and 
Autitype_of God's collective First-born; and 
because He only realized in all their fulness 
the exalted characteristics which Israel as a 
nation was commissioned to exhibit and diffuse 
(Hardwick, ‘Christ and other Masters,’ vol. i., 


rp. 131). 


CHAP. XIII. 1-2—Tse First-norn Sanctt- 
FIED. 2. Sanctify unto me all the first-born. 
To sanctify means to consecrate, to set apart from 
a common to a sacred use. The foundation of this 
duty rested on the fact, that the Israelites having 
had their first-born preserved by a distinguishing 
act of grace from the general destruction that 
overtook the families of the Egyptians, were 
bound, in token of gratitude, to consider them as 
the Lord’s_ peculiar propert Mg Heb. xii. 23). 
By that deliverance Israel, God’s sop, His first- 


| born, was brought into d i 
fortune irremediable te Feyph The exodus was | ; Me onal eettees tae. 


which gave it a national existence, to be dis- 


Memorial of 


3 And Moses said unto the 
came out from Egypt, out of the 


EXODUS XIII. 


ople, "Remember this day, in which ye 
house of ‘bondage; for by ‘strength of | ch. 12 42 
hand the Lorp brought you out from this place: there shall no leavened 
4, bread be eaten. This “day came ye out, in the month Abib. And it 
5 shall be, when the Lorp shall bring thee into the land of the Canaanites, 
and the Hittites, and the Amorites, and the Hivites, and the J. ebusites, 
which he sware unto thy fathers to give thee, a land flowing with milk 
G and honey, that thou shalt keep this service in this month. 
thou shalt eat unleavened bread, and in the seventh day shall be a feast 
7 to the Lorp. Unleavened bread shall be eaten seven days; and there 


the passover. 
B.C 1491, 


Deut. 16. 8, 
Deut, 24.18, 


22, 
1 Chr.16.12, 
Ps. 105. 5. 


ven ‘days 


shall no leavened bread bé seen with thee, neither-shall there be leaven | 18 


8 seen with thee in all thy quarters. And thou shalt “show thy son in 
that day, saying, This is:done because of that ehich the Lorp did unto 

9 me when I came forth out of Egypt. 
unto thee upon thine hand, and for a memorial between thine eyes, that 
the Lorp’s law may be in thy mouth:. for with a strong hand hath the 

10 Lorp brought thee out of Egypt. Thou shalt therefore keep this ordi- 


nance in his season from year to year. 
11 


13 males shall be the Lorp’s. 


thou redeem. 


tinguished by extraordinary religious privileges; 
and it was proper, therefore, in accordance with 
this sonship, that the first-born, as representatives 
of all the rest, should be sanctified to the Lord. 
Hence the duty was specified to the leader on the 
carliest possible occasion; and from the place 
which it occupies in the record, the enactment 
seems to have been made at Succoth. 
3-10.—MEMORIAL OF THE Passover. 3. Moses 
said... Remember this day, &c. The day that 
gave them a national existence and introduced 
them into the ee, of independeace and 
freedom deserved to live in the memories of the 
Hebrews and their posterity; and, considering 
the signal interposition of God displayed in it, 
to be held not only in perpetual, but devout 
remembrance. house of bondage-—lit., house of 
slaves; i.¢., a servile and degrading condition. 
by strength of hand. The emancipation of Israel 
would never haye been obtained except it had 
been wrung from the Egyptian tyrant by the 
appalling judgments of God, as had been at the 
outset of his mission announced to Moses (cb. iii. 
19). there shall no leavened bread, &c.—the 
words are elliptical, and the meaning of the clause 
may be paraphrased thus:—‘ For by strength of 
hand the Lord brought you out from this place, 
in such haste that there could or should be no 
leavened bread eaten.’ 4 month Abib—lit, a 
green ear, and hence the month Abib is the month 
of green ears, corresponding to the middle of our 
March. It was the best season for undertaking a 
journey to the desert region of Sinai, especially 
with flocks and herds: for then the winter 
torrents ‘have subsided, and the wadys are covered 
with an early and luxuriant verdure, 5-7. when 
the Lord shail bring thee. The feast of un- 


leavened bread [n¥2] in connection with the paas- 
over, which had been previously instituted, is 
bere announced as ss  amacaad festival of the 


And it shall be, when the Lerp shall bring thee into the land of the 
Canaanites, as he *sware unto thee and to thy fathers, and shall give it 
12 thee, that ‘thou shalt *set apart unto the Lorp all that openeth the 

matrix, and every firstling that cometh of a beast which thou hast; the 
And every firstling of an ass thou shalt 
redeem with a *lamb; and if thou wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt 
break his neck: and all the first-born of man among thy children ‘shalt 


9 Num. 15.80, 
Dent. 6. 8. 
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Pro. 1. 9, 
Isa. 49. 16, 
Jer. 22. 24, 
Matt. 23. 6, 
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8 Or, kid. 
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And it shall be for a%sign 


Israelites. It was, however, only a prospective 
observauce: we read of only one celebration of 
the passover during the protracted sojourn in 
the wilderness; but on their settlement in the 
promised land, the season was hallowed as a sacred 
anniversary, in conformity with the directions, the 
principal portions of which only are here repeated. 
8. thou shait show thy son. The establishment 
of this and the other sacred festivals presented 
the best opportunities of instructing the young in 
a knowledge of His gracious doings to their ances- 
tors in Egypt. 9. it shall be for a sign unto 
thee upon thine hand,.-and for a memorial 
between thine eyes. These words point not, as 
some suppose, to the Oriental tatooing which is 
80 common amongst the Arabs, and of which 
there are evidences that it also prevailed amongst 
the ancient Egyptians, but to the practice of wear- 
ing memorial signs—such as a bracelet upon the 
wrist or a hand upon ‘the front, as remembrancers 
of particular events (cf, Deut. vi. 8; xi. 18). 
‘If Moses appropriated this custom to sacred 
purposes, the patterns may have been so devised 
as to commemorate the deliverance of the children 
of Israel from bondage. Possibly the figure of 
the paschal lamb, whose blood on the door-posts 


caused the angel of death to pass over their 


houses, was wrought into these tokens and front- 
léts. The direction in this passage specifies 
certain purposes for which such signs and front- 
lets were. to be used, and consequently were not 
akin to theidelatrous marks which the Israelites 
were forbidden to. have upon their bodies’ (‘Land 
and Book’). 

11-16.—FirstLines oF Beasts. 13. every first- 
ling, &c, The injunction respecting the consecra- 
tion of the first-born is here repeated with some 
additional cireumstances. The firstlings of clean 
beasts, such as lambs, kids, and calves, if males, 
were to be devoted to God and employed in 
sacrifice, Unclean beasts, euch as the ass@ colt, 


The Israelites go 
14 


Egypt. 
17 


EXODUS XIII. 


And “it shall be when thy son asketh thee ‘in time to come, saying, 
What és this? that thou shalt say unto him, By strength of hand the 
15 Lorp brought us out from Egypt, from the house of bondage: and it 

came to pass, when Pharaoh would hardly let us go, that the Lorp slew 
all the first-born in the land of Egypt, both the first-born of man, and 
the first-born of beast: therefore I sacrifice to the Lorp all that openeth 
the matrix, being males; but all the first-born of my children I redeem. 
16 And it shall be for ‘a token upon thine hand, and for frontlets between 
thine eyes: for by strength of hand the Lorp brought us forth out of 


And it came to pass, when Pharaoh had let the people go, that God 
led them not through the way of the land of the Philistines, although that 
was near; for God said, Lest peradventure the people repent 
18 see war, and “they retum to Egypt: but God °led the people about, 
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“when they 


through the way of the wilderness of the Red sea. And the children of |. iy aa 
Israel went up °harnessed out of the land of Egypt. 


being unfrt for sacrifice, were to be redeemed (Num. 
Xvill, ap), If not redeemed, the neck or backbone 
was to be broken. In Babylonia, dogs were in 
this manner devoted to the Tyrian Hercules (cf. 
Isa. Ixvii 3; Bunsen’s Paynes iv., 213).. Thus 
there is a double record of the exodus—viz., the 
feast of unleavened bread, in remembrance of the 
day on which they departed, and the consecration 
of the first-born to the Lord, in memory of the 
destruction of the first-born of the Egyptians on the 
previous wight (Num. viii. 17). The dedication of 
all the first-born of the herds to God was not an 
institution for which the singular reason just 
mentioned ‘was arbitrarily assigned at a remote 
period from its original, but it was assigned at 
the time it took place, to be Reedy recorded 
as the true cause (Graves ‘On the Pentateuch,’ 
vol. i, p. 222). At a subsequent stage of the 
Theocracy, this latter was moditied, though not 
repealed (Num, iii. 15), and the remembrance of 
the Lord’s claim was perpetuated by the enactment 
respecting the redemption of the first born (see on 
Num. xvni. 16). 

17-21.—JouRNEY FRoM Ecypr. 17. God led 
them, &c. The shortest and most direct route 
from Egypt to Palestine was the usual caravan 
road that leads by Belbeis, El-Arish, to Ascalon 
aud Gaza. The Philistines, who then possessed 
the latter, would have been sure to dispute their 
passage, for between them and the Israelites there 
was a hereditary fend (1 Chr. vii. 21, 22): and so 
early a commencement of hostilities would have 
discouraged or dismayed the unwarlike band which 
Moses led. Their faith was to be exercised and 
strengthened; and from the commencement of 
their travels we observe the same careful propor- 
tion of burdens and trials to their character and 
state as the gracious Lord shows to his people 
still in that spiritual journey of which the former 
was typical. 18. led the people about, &c. This 
wondrous expanse of water is a gulf of the Indian 
Ocean. It was called in Hebrew [rpo-ci] ‘the 


weedy sea,’ from: the forest of marine plants with 
which it abounds, But the name of the Red Sea 
is not so easily traced. Some think it was given 
from its contiguity to the countries of Edom (red), 
others derive it from its coral rocks, while a thir: 

class ascribe the he of the name to an extremely 
red appearance of the water in some parts, caused 
by a numberless multitude of small sea-weeds 
(see on ch, xv, 4). This sea, at its northern ex- 
tremity, separates into two smaller inlets—the 
eastern called anciently the Elanitic Gulf, now 
the Gulf of Akaba; 3 i the western, the Heroo- 


ms 


| machus, Kabwrdiopevot; 


ina rank. 


polite Gulf, now the Gulf of Suez, which, there 
can be no doubt, extended much more to the north 
anciently than it does now. It was toward the 
latter the Israelites marched. the children of 
Israel went up harnessed [Ozpn}] This word, 


which is of doubtful etymology, has been variously 
interpreted. It is of rare occurrence, being found 
ouly four times in the Old Testament (Josh. i. 14; 
iv. 12; Judg. vii. 11; Jer. xlvi. 4). [In the first 
three of these passages it is rendered in our 
version “armed ;” so Aquila, evwrdiopevar; Sym- 
ulgate, armati; and on 
the hypothesis of this being the only correct trans- 
lation, an objection has recently been raised against 
the historical credibility of this narrative.] ‘It is 
impossible,’ says Colenso, ‘ that a grossly oppressed 
| enslaved people could be universally furnished 
with military weapons.’ Those, however, who 
take the word as denoting armour, do not suppose 
that the Israelites were accoutred as a modern 
army :—the very idea of Somipauiue, engl a horde 
to a disciplined and fully equipped body of. ha 
is quite preposterous. A few or many might 
armed; which could be the more easily done as 
the armour used in that age was simple, consisting 
of a bow and arrows, a bull’s hide shield, a sling, a 
heavy club, &c. (see Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient Egypt.’) 
That a number, though not all of them, might be 
equipped with arms of this sort—some having a 
spear, others a club, received amongst the parting 
gifts of the Egyptians—is rendered probable from 
the fact, that Eastern people, on the eve of under- 
taking a journey, are exceedingly desirous to be 
furnished with meaus of personal defence. ‘I 
have often been struck,’ says Porter, ‘ when 
residing in Syria, with the intense eagerness of 
every man about to set out on a journey to obtain 
a good supply of arms. If he has none himself, 
he will beg, borrow, or steal them.’ But the 
context does not, in any of the four passages 
where the word chamushim occurs, necessarily 
point to ‘armed’ as the only admissible meanin 
of the term; and it is a striking evidence of 
the obscurity of its import that the Septuagint 
has translated it by [ev{wvor] ‘well girt for a 
journey,’ in Josh. i, 14; and [dteoxevacnevor} 
marshalled, ‘ranged in order,’ in Josh. iv. 12 
In the passees before us the Septuagint gives a 
totally different meaning to the word. Consider: 
ing it as coming from [vpn] five, that version 
translates it [weumrp yeveg] in the fifth generation ; 
while others, who agree in this derivation of the 
word, render it variously: Hwald—after the 
fathers, by five divisions—viz., ‘the yan, the 


They encamp 


EXODUS XIII. 


at Etham, 


AS Re SE a a TESS SR ia US bc Haband ade ited 
19 And Moses took the bones of Joseph with him: for he had straitly | _B. ©. wor. 
sworn the children of Israel, saying, God will surely visit you; and ye | ? Gen: 60. 25 


shall carry up my bones away hence with you. 
20 And “they took their journey from Succoth, and encamped in Etham, 


centre, the rear, with two flank squadrons, 
under five pestting officers, according to the 
usages of all large caravans;’ others, ‘five in a 
rank’ (as in the margin of the English Bible); 
“every one with five children’ (Targum of Jona- 
than), and through a slight change of the vowels, 
80 a8 to make [D'w"n7] ‘by fifties’ (the number of a 
military company in the times of the monarchy, 
2 Ki. i, 9, 11, 13), as in the Septuagint (Judg. vii. 
11) [ev 7H. meesnpel 5} otius, following the 
Jewish writer Kimchi, who derives chamushim 
from [pn] the belly, the abdomen, translates, ‘the 
children of Israel went up girt under the fifth 
rib,’ [Gesenius, taking it as the part, pass, of 
the verb vpn, makes it here ‘fierce, active, eager, 
brave in battle.’ Knobel, tracing it to an 
Arabic root which signifies to ‘arrange,’ renders 
it, ‘went up’ in organized bands. First (‘ Lex.’) 


collects all these meanings, accincti, parati, in- | t 


structi, armati, as philologically correct: while 
Rosenmiiller, by comparing Num. xxxii 32 
with Josh. i. 14, and Josh. iv. 12 with v. 13, 
showing that o'v'pn is used as synonymous with 
opin, ‘girt about the loins,’ regards it as 
equivalent to the general phrase, ‘equipped,’ 
* prepared for aks This last interpretation is 
by most modern commentators, and in most 
modern versions, preferred to ail others, not only 
as yielding a sense in unison with the context of 
all the passages where the word occurs, but 
peculiarly appropriate in the verse before us, asa 
record that the Israelites set out on their march 
in the manner enjoined on them (ch. xii. 10). In 
whatever way they were arranged, the spectacle 
of such a mighty and motley multitude must have 
presented au imposing appearance, and its orderly 
progress could have been effected only by the 
superintending influence of God. 

19. took the bones of Joseph—in fulfilment of 
the oath he exacted from his brethren (Gen. I. 25, 
26). The remains of the other patriarchs—not 
noticed from their obscurity—were also carried 
out of Egypt (Acts vii. 10), and there would be no 
difficulty as to the means of conveyance—a few 
camels bearing these precious relics would give a 
true picture of Oriental customs, such as is still 
to be seen in the immense pilgrimages to Mecca. 

20. they took their journey from Succoth—(see 
on ch. xii. 37; also on Lev. xxiii. 43; Num. 
xxxiii. 5, 6). and encamped in Etham, in the 
edge of the wilderness—{Septuagint, O00du mapa 
wiv Epnuov.] Jablonsky considers Etham an old 
Egyptian word, ATIOM, signifying ‘boundary or 
border of the sea’—the name implying what, in 
the opinion of many travellers, is indisputably 
established, that the gulf extended anciently 
much farther to the north, 20 or 30 miles to the 
salt marsh (Lord Valentia’s Travels’), But others 
and those acute scientitic explorers, are doubtfu 
‘whether the basin of the Bitter Lakes formed a 
prolongation of the “ of the Red Sea, or was 
covered with brackish water, separated from the 
Red Sea, as now, by a tract of higher ground, 
through which the Israelites advanced’ (Robinson’s 
‘Bib. Research.,’ vol. i, pp. 79, 80). This place is 
supposed by the most intelligent travellers to be 
the modern Ajrid, where is a watering-place, and 
which is the third stage of the pilgrim caravans 
to Mecca, ‘It is peroar able that either of the 


Josh, 24, 8% 
Acts. ?. 16, 
& Num. 83.6. 


different routes eastward from Heliopolis, or 
southward from Heroopolis, equally admit of 
Ajrad being Etham. It is 12 miles north-west 
from Suez, and is literally on the edge of the 
desert,’ (‘ Pict, Bib.) But Robinson doubts this 
ideutification, although generally entertained. 
‘The wilderness’ referred to is called Shur (ch. 
xv. 22), and Etham (Num. xxxiii. 8). The place 
of encampment was apparently situated at the 
point ‘from which,’ as Robinson remarks, ‘the 
direct course of the Ieraelites would have led them 
around the present head of the gulf, and along its 
eastern side,’ Axssumio , 43 we have done, that 

oshen was identical with the modern province of 
Esh-Shurkiyeh (Gen. xlv. 10), in the north-eastern 

rtion of the Delta, bordering on the Tanitic 
ranch of the Nile, and that Rameses stood on 
the site occupied by the city afterwards called 
Heroopwlie (Abu-Keisheid), the exodial route of 
he Israelites—from whatever district of Goshen 
the different tribes had come—would be through 
Rameses, as the general rendezvous to the south- 
eastward along the yarey, of the ancient canal 
to the head of the Arabian Gulf. This view 
of Dr. Robinson has been warmly espoused by 
Hengstenberg, on the ground that the vonrney to 
the Red Sea, by the route specified, could be 
accomplished in three days. But the Scripture 
narrative does not necessarily gif that the 
distance was traversed within that brief space of 
time. It speaks only of three encampments, 
Rameses, Succoth, and Etham; and Von Raumer 
( Der zug der Israeliten aus Aagy pten nach Canaan,’ 
.eipzig, 1837) has shown, by a reference to Num. 
x. 33; xxxili. 15, 16), that a marked distinction is 
made by the sacred historian between days’ 
journeys and successive stages or halting places. 

ut the theory of Robinson, though supported by 
most modern expositors and critics, is not univer- 
sally acquiesced in. There are some writers of 
eminence who maintain that Goshen was situated 
on the Heliopolitan nome, and extended in a south- 
westerly direction on the Pelusiac arm of the 
Nile; so that they look for the site of Rameses in 
the neighboarhood of On (Hebopolis). There are 
two theories as to the route of the Israelites from 
that point to the sea, The first, that which was 
eu by Father Sicard, a Jesuit missionary 
(‘ Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses,’ tom. iii, Bea 
and supported by Dr. Wilson (‘Lands of the Bible, 
vol i, pp. 117-132), supposes Rameses to have been 
at Basantiv, and that the route to the sea was 
through Wady Ramliyah, and its eastern continu- 
ation the valley of Bedéah, or Wady Tawérik, 
which also bears the Arabic name of Wady Masa, 
On this hypothesis the place of muster was op- 
posite Memphis, the supposed capital of Pharach ; 
and the way would necessitate the Israelites to 
round the mountain: range of the Mukattem at 
the time, when it might well be payee’ that the 
most direct route would he chosen by a skilful and 
able leader, who would be anxious to get out of 
Egypt as speedily as possible. Besides, the entire 
route would be through mountain detiles, which 
are in many parts 20 narrow and so frequently 
blocked up, that it must have been. extremely 
difficult, if not almost impracticable, for such a 
host as that of the Israelites to have penetrated 
the extent of Wady Ramliyah in a moderate time, 
The second Prothane is that of Niebuhr—that 
Birket-el-Ha)—the modern rendezvous of the 


God instructeth the sraelites 


EXODUS XIV. 


21 in the edge of the wilderness. And “the Lorp went before them by day 
in a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the way; and by night in a pillar of 
22 fire, to give them light; to go by day and night: he *took not away the 


as to their journey. 


B. C. 1492. 


® Deut. 1. 33, 
Neh. 9. 12, 
19, 


pillar of the cloud by day, nor the pillar of fire by night, from before | Ps. 121. 6-s. 


the people. 


CHAP, 14. 


14 AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying: Speak unto the children of | * Num. 33.7. 
i 


2 Israel, that they turn and encamp before 


Mohammedan pilgrims on the eve of setting out 
for Suez—was probably Succoth, the place of 
booths; and consequently that the Israelites 
moved in an eastward direction, keeping north 
of the Mukattem hills till they came to Bir- 
Suweiss, or to Ajrid. To the west of Suez, 
and extending north to Ajrad, is a hard gravel 
lain which would afford _a most suitable space 
for the encampment of the Israelites. This course, 
which is an intermediate transit between the 
northern route suggested by Dr. Robinson, and the 
southern one proposed by Sicard, was adopted 
as the most convenient and the most direct by 
Burckhardt, and has been more recently supported 
by Von Raumer (‘Beitrige zur Biblischen Geo- 
graphie,’ Leipzig, 1843), and by the learned tra- 
veller and Biblical critic, Tischendor;, in his able 
and most comprehensive treatise (‘De Israelitarnm 
per Mare Rubrum Transitu,’ Lipsiz, 1847). The 
Hebrew word [1273], the wilderness, is applied 
not merely to barren deserts, but to those vast 
and uncultivated grassy steppes which are not 
regularly inhabited, and which furnish pasturage 
to the flocks, not only of rude and nomadic tribes, 
but of more civilized nations. If the Israelites 
started from Heroopolis, the way would be 
through a district well irrigated, and consequently 
abounding with verdure,—which is a sufficient 
answer to the question, Where was food to be 
obtained for the flocks and herds? If they 
started from Basantin, and journeyed by the 
Wady Badiyah, they would be at no loss for 
forage to their cattle; for Sicard describes the 
ground as covered with tamarisk, broom, clover, 
tufts of brushwood, besides every other variety of 
odoriferous plant and herb proree for pasturage, 
Or if they went by the middle course, from Cairo 
to Suez, although there is not one continuous vale, 
there are several small vales connected, in which 
there are one or two wells, and patches of verdure 
here and there. These circumstances afford a 
sufficient answer to the cavil, that the flocks 
and herds could not obtain food in any part 
of the desert. 21, 22. the Lord went before 
them — by a visible token of his presence, the 
Shechinah, in a majestic cloud (Ps. Ixxviii. 14; 
Neh. ix. 12; 1 Cor. x. 1), called the angel of 
tod (ch. xiv. 19; xxiii. 20-23; Ps. xcix. 6, 7; 
Jsa. Ixiii. 8, 9). The rationalistic explanation of 
this is, that it refers to the ordinary signal 
given on journeys by the smoke of the caravan 
fires. Each company, or division of a caravan, 
is distinguished by an appropriate standard, 
which at night consists OF long poles, sur- 
mounted by small eagles or beacons, formed of 
iron hoops, which are filled with combustible 
materials for light, to the number of ten or twelve 
to each company ; those of one division being of a 
different figure and shape from those of another; 
so that every one knows, by looking at the stand- 
ard by night or by day, whether he is in his proper 
place. But it will be easily seen that this 
arrangement does not answer the description given 
in the sacred narrative, which states that the 
Israclites were guided on their march not only by 
a pillar of fire by hus of cloud by day. And 


a 


-hahiroth, between *Migdol | ° 9° 


if the truthfulness of the record respécting the 
miraculous means by which the deliverance of 
the Israelites from Egypt was effected be 
admitted, the credibility of this portion of the 
narrative cannot be affected by the relation of a 
miraculous guidance being afforded them im their 
exodus from the house of. bondage. But it 
would have been contrary to all right views of the 
Divine conduct to imagine that the Lord, after 
having in so remarkable a manner interposed for 
their rescue from oppression and slavery, had 
abandoned all further interest in their cause the 
moment their release was accomplished, and 
therefore the historical character of this book 
requires, in consistency, the assertion of such a 
miracle of providential care and protection as is 
here stated to have been vouchsafed to His people 
by the visible symbol of the Divine presence day 
and night. This fact supplies some of the noblest 
figures in the writings of the Hebrew prophets 
(Zech. viii. 5: cf. Num. x. 34; Isa. iv. 4, 6). 
There was only one cloud (ch. xiv. 19, 24; Num. 
ix.” 21), which, Fteeceg J doubtless of the same 
materials as ordinary clouds, and charged with 
electricity, so faras natural means were employed, 
assumed the form of a pillar, and occupied a posi- 
tion in the sky sufficiently high to be seen by all in 
the procession, even to the remotest rear (Deut. i 
33). But neither the form nor the ore of the 
cloud was unchangeable. The cloud first appeared 
at Etham as their Leader, when entering upon a 
new and unknown tract; and He who went before 
them was Christ; for he is afterwards (ch. xiv. 19) 
called ‘‘the angel of God.” 

CHAP. XIV. 1-4—Gop InstRUCTETH THE 
IsRAELITES AS TO THEIR JOURNEY. 2. Speak... 
that they turn and encamp. The Israelites had 
now completed their journey to the wildernéss, and 
at Etham the decisive step would have to be taken 
whether they would celebrate their intended feast 
and return, or march onwards by the head of the 
Red Sea into the desert, with a view to a final 
departure. They were already on the borders of 
the desert, and a short march would have placed 
them beyond the reach of pursuit, as the chariots 
of Egypt could have made little progress over dry 
and yielding sand. But at Etham, instead of 
pursuing their journey eastward, with the sea on 
their right, they were suddenly commanded to 
diverge to the south, keeping the gulf on their 
left ; a route which not only detained them linger- 
ing on the contines of Egypt, but in adopting i 
they poaaly turned their backs on the land o 
which they had sct out to obtain the possession. 
A movement so unexpected, and of which the 
ultimate design was carefully concealed, could not 
but excite the astonishment of all, even of Moses 
himself, although, from his implicit faith in the wis- 
dom and power of his Heats Guide, he obeyed. 
The object was to entice Pharaoh to pursue, in 
order that the moral effect which the judgments 
on Egypt had produced in releasing God’s peo 
from bondage, might be still further extended over 
the nations by the awful events transacted at the 


Red Sea, [12%, turn.) The ordinary meaning of 
the verb [2%] is to turn about, to turn back, to 


Pharaoh pursueth 


3 sea. For Pharaoh will say 


4 in the land, the wilderness hath shut them in. 


upon Ph 


EXODUS XIV. 
and the sea, over against Baal-zephon: 


araoh, and upon all his host; 


after the Israelites. 


before it shall ye encamp by the | _¥- ©1491. 
of the children of Israel, ‘They are entangled | ° Judg.16 2. 
i And ¢I will harden| 188%" 
Pharaoh’s heart, that he shall follow after them; and I ‘will be honoured Pet. a 
that the Egyptians may know Paiat 


that I am the Lorp. And they did so. 


d _And it was told the king of Egypt that the people fled: and the heart] ‘i. 
of Pharaoh and of his servants was turned against the 
said, Why have we done this, that we have let Israel go 


a and they 
rom serving us? 


6, And he made ready his chariot, and took his people with him: and he | ch.9.19. 


7 took six hundred chosen chariots, and all the chariots of Egypt, and 
8 captains over every one of them. And the Lorp hardened the heart of 


return. But it also signifies sometimes to turn in 
& new or different direction (cf. Ps. lxxiii. 10; 
Ezek. xxxv. 7; Zech, vii. 14), and it bears this sense 
here, for the Israelites were commanded, instead 
of pursuing an_ easterly course till they had 
rounded the head of the gulf, to turn southward, 
and go down the western side of the gulf. Al- 
though all the roads from t to the Red Sea 
must have been perfectly well known to Moses, 
and it a! be safely inferred from the weight of 
responsibility laid upon him by the difficult enter- 
prise to which he had been called, of conducting 
so mighty a multitude through the deserts to 
Canaan, he would, if left to the free exercise of 


his se ee chosen an easy, though 
affo 


a circuitous route,—there is no ground 

ed by the Scripture narrative for supposing 

that Moses was aware of the Divine purpose 
to make a miraculous passage for his people 
through the Red Sea; and therefore bis implicit 
obedience to the command of the Lord to ‘‘turn 
and encamp before Pi-hahiroth” wos a striking 
proof of his full and unwavering confidence in the 
press wisdom, and care of the Almighty leader. 
-hahiroth—if a Hebrew word, it would signify 
‘the mouth of the caverns’ or defiles. ‘ But,’ says 
Gesenius, on the authority of Jablonsky, ‘it is 
doubtless an Egyptian name, Pi-achi-roth, the sedgy 
place. between Migdol and the sea [9430]. It 


could not be the town Migdol—for that was situ- 
ated in the northern extremity of Egypt; nor can 
it, according to our preceding explanations, be the 
defile Micktal or Muktala, or Suez, as Laborde 
and Wilkinson suppose; but, as the word signifies 
a tower, or an elevated peak, so it is here obviously 
used for the lofty mountain Jebel Attakah. [The 
Septuagint, however, has d4va pécov Maydéhou— 
Getetting to the town called by the Greeks Mag- 
délon.] over against Baal-zephon—a place sacred 
to Typhon. The name was very appropriate to 
such a locality, as the wild desert regions between 
the Nile and the Red Sea were considered the 
habitation of Typhon, the Egyptian evil demon. 
*On the left, at the mouth of Wady Taw4rik, is 
Miedol (Ras-Attakah); in front the sea; on the 
right, in the defiles between the ranges of Jebel 
Dera}, Pi-habiroth (openings of the caverns) ; and 
probably somewhere near was ‘‘ Baal-zephon, in 
the form of a temple dedicated to Typhon’ (Drew's 
‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 54). the wilderness hath 
shut them in. Pharaoh, who would eagerly watch 
their movements, was now satisfied that they 
were meditating flight, and he naturally thought, 
from the error into which they appeared to have 
fallen by entering that defile, he could intercept 
them. ‘He believed them now entirely in his 
power, the mountain chain being on one side, the 
sea on the other, so that, if, be pursued them 

the rear, escape — impossible, They 


‘warriors upon each of 


marched now with the Att&akah range on their 
right, and the sea on their left, and the mountain 
heights of Abu-Deraj, on the south of Wady 
Tawé4rik, in front; so that, with the Egyptians 
behind them, extrication from this cul de sac was 
by natural egress impossible. The route, however, 
was broad enough to allow the-march of a large 
body of people. 4 

5-9. And it was told the king of Egypt that 
the people fied. As the intelligence must have 
been sent to him from Etham, which would occupy 
two days, and the muster, as well as the transit of 
his army, would require one or two more, it might 
be a week ere he reached them. This seems to be 
a natural conclusion: for at Etham, ‘which was on 
the edge of the wilderness,’ the king’s spies, who 
doubtless were employed to watch the movements 
of the Israelites, would expect them to engage in 
their intended solemnity. But observing that, 
instead of halting to make preparations for the 
sacred rites, they took this road, a suspicion that 
their secret purpose was flight was now confirmed. 
Sicard thinks that an expression so remarkal le 
as this, “‘ that. the people fled,” can be fairly inter- 
preted only on the supposition that Moses had 

reviously had a definite route prescribed to him 
te the king. the heart of Pharaoh, &c. Alas! 
how soon the obduracy of this reprobate king 
re-appears. He had been convinced, but not 
converted—overawed, but not sanctified by the 
appalling judgments of heaven. He bitterly re- 

ented of what he now thought a hasty concession. 
Pade and revenge, the honour of his kingdom, 
and the interests of his subjects, all prompted 
him to recall his permission, to reclaim those 
runaway slaves, and force them to their wonted 
labour. Strange that he should yet allow such 
considerations to obliterate or outweigh all his 
painful experience of the danger of oppressing 
that people. But those whom the Lord has 
doomed to destruction are first infatuated by 
sin. 6, And he made ready his chariot [7byn; 


Septuagint, e{evEe]—and he bound, yoked the 
horses to the tae (Gen. xlvi. 29; 1 Ki. xviii. 
44); chariot [323], singular, used collectively. His 
reparations for an immediate and hot pursuit are 
ee described: a difference is made between the 
“chosen chariots,” and “the chariots of Egypt.” 
The firat pridensly composed the king’s guard 
amounting to six undred, and they are called 
“chosen,” specially young warriors, as the word 
is used (Isa. 1x. 7; xxxi. 8; Jer. xviil. 21; xlix. 26; 
li. 3; Amosiv. 10). So that these ‘‘chosen” chariots 
contained the flower and chivalry of Egypt. 
captains over every one of them [o'yyy, third 
n; Septuagint, tpiotaras]—lit., ‘and (three 
pehiked | Sateen é hen "The Ascual 
military force of ancient Egypt consisted in war- 


Pharaoh pursueth Israel. EXODUS XIV. The Israelites murmur. 
paki Ai tc ic oO Oi EEN 


Pharaoh king of Egypt, and he pursued after the children of Israel: and | _® ©" 
9 ‘the children of Israel went out with an high hand. But the ? Egyptians |/ ch $1» 
ursued after them, all the horses and chariots of Pharaoh, and his| ¢y:3; 


; h. 13. 9. 
1orsemen, and his army, and overtook them encamping by the sea, beside Nam. 33.3 
Pi-hahiroth, before Baal-zephon. i ; pd rtecin = 

10 And when Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of Israel lifted up their] ‘acts7. 36. 


eyes, and, behold, the Egyptians marched after them; and they were|  Ac:s13.17. 
11 sore afraid: and the children of Israel “cried out unto the Lorp. And |’ reo ie 
‘they said unto Moses, Because there were no graves in Egypt, hast thou |» Josh. 25.7. 
taken us away to die in the wilderness? wherefore hast thou dealt thus} Neb.9.9. 
12 with us, to carry us forth out of Egypt? Js/not this the word that we “es ae 
did tell thee in Egypt, saying, Let us alone, that we may serve the Egyp- |: eh. 13. 17. 
tians? For it had been better for us to serve the Egyptians, than that | Ps 1067.8 


we should die in the wilderness. J ch, 6.9, 


chariots. Three men were generally assigned to 
each chariot, one for driving, and two for fighting. 
6 Each car contained two persons, like the d:ppos 
of the Greeks. On some occasions it carried 
three, the charioteer or driver and two chiefs’ 
( Witkinson’s ‘Ancient Egypt.’) On this occasion— 
the pursuit of Israel—war-chariots were employed, 
as infantry would have been totally unsuitable for 
an expedition that required a rapid galop across 
the desert. As the frontier line on the east was 
constantly exposed. to the attacks of Asiatic 
invaders, provision was made by the erection of 
fortified towns or military stations on the border 
for the permanent maivtenance of a considerable 
number of chariots for the protection of the 
country. Besides, it is distinctly asserted by 
Herodotus (b. ii., ch. 158) that the greater propor- 
tion of the military force was stationed in the | 
Delta not far from Memphis, and that the whole 
standing army consisted of 410,000—viz., 250,000 
Calasayries and 150,000 Hermotybes. It could 
not, then, be difficult quickly to assemble a large 


force ; indeed, that historian gives several instances | subject; for we learn from them that the com- 
of the hasty muster of a numerous army upon an 


mand of the cavalry was a very honourable and 
emergency. So that, wherever Rameses was | important post—generally held by the king him- 
situated—whether at Herodpolis, according to the self, or by the most distinguished of the king’s 
theory of Robinson, or at Basatin, as Niebuhr, | sons. (See also Havernick’s ‘Introduction to the 
Burckhardt, and others place it, it seems more | Pentateuch.’ p. 256). 
than probable that a detachment of the Egyptian | 39, And when Pharaoh drew nigh. Although 
army must have been concentrated near the camp | the distant sounds from the desert, reverberatip 
of the Israelites, in order to watch the movements through the defiles, announced the approach 3 
of go large a body of disaffected persons, resident | their avenging foe, ‘the appearance of the Egyp- 
near the capital. It everywhere appears from | tian army would not be visible till they were 
the monuments that the Pharaohs headed their | near at hand, and were seen emerging from the 
hase in person. The 600 chosen chariots, we | mountain detiles. The impulsive multitude were 
ee said, were most noe, the royal guard, | now in a state of irrepressible excitement, and, 
which, according to Herodotus (b. ii., ch. 168) instigated by one and another of the more im- 
ore oi 2,000 men, selected by turns every pce spirits, gave vent to their emotions ina 
year from the entire army. But they did not | [oud burst of indignant accusation against their 
comprise the whole force which Pharaoh raised | jeader, Absence, brief as it had been, had molli- 
for ursuit of the Israelites, ‘He likewise took | fied their remembrance of their oppressive task- 
al ae Rhanicts of Egypt”—i.e., as many as masters; and the overwhelming dread of famine 
gon an e Wieeecy of the time be mustered. | and death in the wilderness now filled their minds, 
osephus says that, along with the 600 chariots, | to the exclusion of all bolier faith in the might 
Pharaoh had 50,000 horsemen and 200,000 foot- | of that arm which had already done such wonders 
men; and a classical historian (Diodorus Siculus, | in their behalf. The great consternation of the 
b. i, ch. 54) represents the great Sesostris as | Israelites is somewhat astonishing, considering 
bringing to the field 600,000 footmen, 24,000 horse- | their vast superiority in numbers; but their dee 
men, and 27,000 war-chariots. Compared withsuch | dismay and absolute despair at the sight of this 
evident exaggerations, the moderate number —in | armed host receives a satisfactory explanation 
harmony with the suddenness of the muster— | from the fact that the civilized state of Egyptian 
nffords a minute, but strong attestation to the | society required the absence of all arms, except 
historical truthfulness of this narrative. As to | when they were on service. If the Israelites were 
the chariots of Egypt,” the common cors con- | entirely unarmed at their departure, they could 
tained-only two persons—oné for driving and the 


c not, think of making an ist: ‘lkinson 
other for fighting. ssc ead only one person was | Hengstenberg), 28 MN. gee ARS 


in the chariot, the driver lashing the reins round 
his body and fighting. As to the war-chariots 
employed, these were of light construction, 
open baad and hung on small wheels. and 
his horsemen [v7]. This isa different word 


from that used, v. 7. Hengstenherg (‘Egypt and 
Books of Moses,’ p. 126), after Champollion, on the 
alleged evidence of the monuments, maintains 
that ‘‘ horsemen,” in the sense of cavalry, were not 
in use among the Egyptians; and also from the 
general testimony of a or ha that although 
horses were employed in war at a very early 
paved, it was not till long after the time of the 
xodus that it became customary to fight on 
horseback, the horses of the Egyptians being, 
like those described in Homeric battles, attache 
to cars or chariots, mounted by one or more 
warriors. But Wilkinson (‘ Ancient Egypt,’ vol. i., 
. 292) has shown that mention is made of the 
gyptian horses in sacred (2 Chr. xii. 3; Isa. xxxvi. 
9) as well as profane history (etree Siculus, b. i., 
ch. 54); nor are the hieroglyphics silent upon the 


Moses comforteth them. 


15 


EXODUS XIV. 


13 And Moses said unto the people, Fear ‘ye not, stand still, and see the 
salvation of the Lorp, which he will show to you to-day: for the Egyp- 
tians whom ye have séen to-day, ye shall see them again no more for 

14 ever. The ‘Lorn shall fight for you, and ye shall ™ hold your peace. 

And the Lorp said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto me? speak 

16 unto the children of Israel, that they go forward: but “lift thou up thy 
rod, and stretch out thine hand over the sea, and divide it; and the 
children of Israel shall go on dry ground through the midst of the sea. 

17 And I, behold, I will ° harden the hearts of the Egyptians, and they shall 
follow them: and I will get me honour upon Pharaoh, and upon all his 

18 host, upon his chariots, and upon his horsemen. And the Egyptians} 4% 


The passage of the Red Sea. 


B. C. 1491. 


—_—_—_————— 
& 2 Chr. 20, 
15, 17. 
Tsa. 41. 10, 
13, 14. 

1 Or, for 
whereas ye 
have seen 
the I'gyp- 
tians to- 
day, etc. 

6 Deu.t20, 4, 
Josh. 10.14 


shall know that I am the Lorp, when I have gotten me honour upon | 27% 
Pharaoh, upon his chariots, and upon his franuey) f <n 
19 And ’the angel of God, which went before the camp of Israel, removed | Neb. 4. 2 
and went behind them; and the pillar of the cloud went from before their | .1* 
20 face, and stood behind them: a it came between the camp of the Egyp- | » aah aa 
tians and the camp of Israel; and %it was a cloud and darkness ¢o them, |° Pro. 29.1 
ey Sle light by night ¢o these: so that the one came not near the other | ¢ °",**,* 
e night. 2.Cor. 4.3 
21 And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea; and the Lorp caused | * Sonh. 816 
the sea to go back by a strong east wind all that night, and made the| 3°™*%* 
22 sea dry land, and the waters were “divided. And ‘the children of Israel| pete i. 
went into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground: and the waters were | * ch. 15.19, 
‘a wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left. rn paar 
23 And the hace pursued, and went in after them to the midst of | ps.713. 
24 the sea, even all Pharaoh’s horses, his chariots, and his horsemen. And |* Hab.3.10, 


23,14. Moses said . . . Fear ye nof. ‘Never, 
perhaps, was the fortitude of s man so severely 
tried as that of the Hebrew leader ir this crisis, 
exposed as he was to various and inevitable 
dangers, the most formidable of which was the 
vengeance of a seditious and desperate multitude; 
but his meek, unruffled, magnanimous composure 
presents one of the sublimest examples of moral 
courage to be found in matory And whence did 
his courage arise? He saw the miraculous cloud 
still stig a ey them, and his confidence arose 
solely from the ee of a divine cori paren 
although, perhaps, he might have looked for the 
expected deliverance ia every-quarter, rather than 
in the direction of the sea. 

16-18. the Lord said, &c. When, in answer to 
bis prayers, he received the divine command to 
go forward, he ao longer doubted by what kind of 
miracle the salvation of his mighty charge was to 
be effected. : 

19. the angel of God—i.e., the pillar of cloud. 
The slow and silent movement of that majes- 
tio column through the air, and occupying a 
position behind them, must have excited the 
astonishment of pie Israelites {Isa. lyiii., 8). It 
was an effectual barrier between them and their 
pursuers, not only protecting them, but concealing 
their movements. hus, the same cloud pro- 
duced light (a symbol of favour) to the people of 
God and darkness (a symbol of wrath) to their 
enemies (cf. Ps, cv, 39; 1 Cor. x. 2; 2 Cor. ii. 16). 

21. Moses stretched out his hand, &c. The 
waviug of the rod was of great importance on this 
occasion, to give public attestation, in the presence 
of the assembled Israehites, both to the character 
of Moses and the divine mission with which he 
was charged. the Lord causeg .,. @ strong east 
wind all that night (Septuagint, Noros—south 
wind}, Suppose a mere ebb tide, caused by the 


os 


qind raising the water} a great height on one 


side, still, as there was not only “dry land,” but, 
according to the tenor of the sacred narrative, a 
wall on the right hand and on the left, it would 
be impossible, on the hypothesis of such a 
natural cause, to rear the wall on the other. The 
idea of Divine dntorprsition, therefore, is impera- 
tive; and assuming the passage to have been made 
at Mount Att&kab, or at the mouth of Wady 
Tawa4rik, an _east wind would cut the sea in that 
line, The Hebrew word kadim, however, ren- 
dered in our translation Hast, means, in its 
primary signification, previous; so that this verse 
might perhaps be rendered, ‘the Lord caused 
the sea to go back by a strong previous wind 
that night’—a rendering which would remove the 
difficulty of supposing the host of Israel marched 
over on the sand in the teeth of a rushing column 
of wind strong enough to heap up the waters as a 
wall on each side of a dry path, and give the intel- 
ligible narrative of Divine interference. 22. the 
children of Israel, &c. It is highly probable that 
Moses, along with Aaron, first planted his foot- 
steps on the untrodden sand, encouraging the 
people to follow him without fear of the treacher- 
ous walls; and when we take into account the 
multitudes that followed him, the immense num- 
ber who through infancy and old age were inca- 
pable of hastening their movements, together with 
all the appurtenances of the camp, the strong 
and stedfast character of the leaders’ faith was 
strikingly manifested (Josh. ii. 10; iv. 23; Ps. 
Ixvi. 6; Ixxiv. 13; evi. 9; cxxxvi. I3; Isa. 1xiii. 
11-13; 1 Cor. x. i; Heb. xi. 29). 

23-30. the Egyptians pursued. From the dark- 
ness caused by the intercepting cloud, it is prob- 
able that they were not aware on what ground 
they were driying: they heard the sound of the 
fugitives before them, and hee pushed on with 
the fury of the avengers of blood, without dream- 
ing that they were on the bared bed of the sea. 24. 


The Egyptians are overwhelmed EXODUS XIV. 


it came to pass, that in the morning daa se nee Tee arn e 
f the Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of the cloud, an 
eA ese oA tg wrod ; and took off their chariot wheels, 
2that they drave them heavily: so that the Egyptians said, Let us flee 
from the face of Israel; for the Lorp fighteth for them against the Egyp- 
And the Lorp said unte Moses, Stretch out thine hand over 


25 troubled the host of the Egyptians, 


26 tians. 


the sea, that the waters may come marc 
nD 
over the sea, and the sea “returned to his strength when the morning 
against it; and the Lorp * overthrew 
And “the waters returned, and 
covered the chariots, and the horsemen, azd all the host of Pharaoh that 
came into the sea after them; there remained not so much as one of them. 
29 But ’the children of Israel walked upon dry land in the midst of the 
sea; and the waters were a wall unto them on their right hand, and on 


27 chariots, and upon their horsemen. 


appeared ; and the Egyptians fled 
28 the Egyptians in the midst of the sea. 


their left. 
30 


31 tians: and Israel saw ¥ the Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore. 


in the morning watch—i, e., at sunrise. the Lord 
looked . . . through . .. cloud, and troubled 
the host of the Egyptians. We suppose the fact 
to have been, that the side of the pillar of cloud 
toward the Egyptians was suddenly, and for a 
few moments, illuminated with a blaze of light, 
which, coming as it were in a refulgent flash 
upon the dense darkness which had preceded, so 
frightened the horses of the pursuers that they 
rushed confusedly together and became unmanage- 
able. Josephus mentions a storm of thunder and 
lightning (cf. Ps: Ixxvii 16-18). ‘Tet us flee,” 
was the cry that resounded through the broken 
and tremb ing ranks; but it was too late—all 
attempts at flight were vain (Bush). 25. took 
off their chariot wheels, that they drave them 
heavily. The plunging of the terrified horses 
seems to have thrown the chariots off the.axles. 
This confusion seems to have been produced-as if 
to prevent their overtaking the Israelites «while 
still in the bed of the sea. 27. Moses stretched 
forth his hand over the sea, and the sea returned 
to his strength [\ums?]—to perpetuating its cease- 
less flow. What circumstances could more clearly 
demonstrate the miraculous character of this 
transaction than that at the waving of Moses’ 
rod the dividing waters left the channel dry, and 
op his making the same motion-on the opposite 
side, they returned, commivgling with instauta- 
neous fury. Is such the character of any ebb tide? 
the Egyptians fled against it; and the Lord over- 
threw the Egyptians in the midst of the sea. 
The east wind would cease first on the western 
or Egyptian shore, so that, when the waters were 
rushing back to their wonted channel, the Egyp- 
tians encountered the returning billows. 28. 
there remained not so much as one of them. 
Although the historian does not expressly Be 
that Pharaoh perished, it is surprising that, wit 
such a declaration, some intelligent writers can 
maintain there is no evidence of the destruction 
of Pharaoh himself (vv. 17, 18; see on ch. xv. 19; 
also, Osburn, ‘Mon. Hist.,’ ii., p. 605). 

30, Israel saw the Egyptians, &c. The tide 
threw them up, and left multitudes of corpses on 
the beach, a prey to jackals and other rapacious 
animals (Ps. Ixxiv. 13, 14)—a result that brought 
greater infamy on the-Egyptians, that tended on 
the other hand to enhance the triumph of the 
Israelites, and doubtless enriched them with arms, 
which they had not pera: The locality of this 


Thus the Lorp “saved Israel that day out of the hand of the Egyp- 


in the Red Sea. 


B.C. 1491. 


2 Or, and 
made 
them to go 
heavily. 

% Josh. 4. 18 

3 shook off. 
ch, 15. 1, 7. 

* Deut. 11. 4. 
Neh, 9.11. 
Ps. 78. 53. 
Hab. 3. 8. 
Heb. 11. 29. 


on the Egyptians, upon their 
oses stretched forth his hand 


And 


famous prvsnce has not yet been, and probably 
never will be, satisfactorily fixed. Some place it in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Suez—either 
above it, as Niebuhr and the Rationalists do, 
across a very narrow inlet, which is fordable at 
ebb tide, and about two-thirds of a mile wide— 
or immediately below it, where there are extensive 
shallows, also fordable at ebb; where, they say, 
the part of the sea is most likely to be atfected 
by ‘a strong north-east wind;’ where the road 
from the defile of Migdol (now Muktala) leads 
directly to this point, and where the sea, not 
above two miles broad, could be crossed in a 
short time. This is Dr. Robinson’s theory (‘ Bib- 
lioal Researches,’ vol. i., pp. 81-86) of the passage, 
which he describes as a semi-miraculous event, 
produced on the curvature at the head of the 
gulf, by a north-east wind; for the Hebrew term 
enotes any wind from the eastern quarter. ‘A 
strong north-east wind, acting here upon the ebb 
tide,’ says he, ‘would necessarily have the effect 
to drive out the waters from the small arm of the 
sea, which runs up by Suez, and also from the end 
of the gulf itself, leaving the shallower portions 
dry; while the more northern part of the arm, 
which was anciently both broader and deeper 
than at present, would still remain covered with 
water.’ In this way—viz., by the wind actin 
with supernatural impetus upon the ebb tide, an 
driving out the waters during the night toa far 
greater extent than usual—he thinks the passage 
was effected. It was an extraordinary ebb, pro- 
duced by natural means supernaturally increased. 
But being nothing more than an unusual ebb, it 
could net be above three or four hours’ duration ; 
and although the Israelites had probably been 
prepared, the moment the ford promised safe foot- 
ing, to march forward; yet, as the action of the 
wind must have been continued a considerable 
time before that required effect took place, the 
passage could not be commenced till midvight, 
and by sunrise it was completed—thus occupyin 
only two hours. ‘As the Israelites numbere 
more thah two millions of persons, besides flocks 
aud herds, they would of course be able to pass 
but slowly. Ifthe part left dry were broad enough 
to enable them to cross in a body 1,000 abreast, 
which would require a space of more than half a 
mile in breadth (and is prrpare the largest sup- 
position admissible), still the column would te 
more than 2,000 persons in depth, and, in all 
probability could not have extended less than 


The people believe 


EXODUS XIV. 
Israel saw that great *work which the Lorp did upon the Egyptians: 


on the Lord. 


B. C. 1491. 


and the people feared the Lorp, and * believed the Lorp, and his servant ‘ hand. 


Moses. 


two miles, It would then have occupied at least 
an hour in passing over its own length, or in 
entering the sea; and deducting this from the 
largest time intervening before the Egyptians 
must also have entered the sea, there will remain 
only time enough, under the circumstances, for 
the body of the Israelites to have passed, at the 
most, over a space of three or four miles.’ With 
all respect for the opinion of this learned and 
reflecting traveller, who is supported by Hdver- 
nick, Ritter, Wilkinson, Stanley, &c., we cannot 
accept his solution of this important question, 
which seems to leave out of view a number of 
circumstances—minute, indeed, but essential to 
the full consideration of the case. The sea at the 
point where the passage was made must have heen 
much broader than it is at Suez, for both the 
Israelites and the Egyptians were on its bared bed 
at one time. There is no reason to suppose the 
lapse of a considerable period before the violent 
action of the wind produced the intended effect; 
for the result seems to have been immediately 
consequent on the lifting up of Moses’ rod both at 
the beginning and the end, Instead of the waters 
being driven out by its resistless impulsion farther 
than during an ordinary ebb, they were divided, 
or diagonally cut [wp3!, avert themselves. The 


word bears the signification of cleaving by a 
blow or violence. Septuagint, éoyio6n ro tdwo], 
so as to be a ‘‘wall unto the Israelites on their 
right hand and on their left.” There is an inscrip- 
tion on the rocks at Sinai which, if Foster renders 
it aright, is to this effect, ‘Turned into dry land 
the sea, the Hebrews flee through the sea’ 
(‘ Sinai Photographed *), And althougu it is said 
that “‘a strong east wind” was used instrumen- 
tally, it seems to have been employed not so much 
for the separation of the waters, as to dry the wet 
sand. Kadim denotes the character rather than 
the quarter of the gale—a parching wind, a 
shurkiyeh, and hence it is rendered Noros by the 
XX.—not an ordinary or periodical wind, but 
a special miraculous agent. A sufficient time 
would thus be afforded, from sunset to sunrise, 
to conduct over the bed of the sea the macs 
multitude of men, women, aud children, wit 
their flocks and herds. Influenced, by these 
views, the vast majority who have examined the 
spot reject the theory of Robinson, and fix the 
passage about ten or twelve miles farther down 
the shore, at Wady Taw4rik, where the sea, reckon- 
ing by a straight line from the base of Jebel 
Attakah, at the northern corner of the Badiyah 
to the Ras Mesallah, on the eastern or Arabian 
shore, is from six and a half to eight ir Sa donin 
miles. The time of the miracle was the whole 
night, at the season of the year, too, when the 
night would be about its average length. There 
was thus ample time for the passage of the 
Israelites from any part of the valley, especially 
considering their excitement and animation by the 
gracious and wonderful interposition of Providence 
in their behalf ( Wilson’s ‘ Lands,’ vol. i., p. 154), 
Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, T'rogus Pompeius in Jus- 
tin, xxxvi., 2; Artapanus in Eusebius, ix., 27, record 
thetales told by the ancient inhabitants of the 


lace respecting the marvellous passage of the 
sraelites through the divided waters). Local tra- 
dition also confirms this view; for the names 


atill given to the most prominent objects in the 
neighbourhood bear a direct reference to the pas- 
sage of the Israelites. ei Tawérik is ed 


ch, 19, 9, 


also by the Arabs Wady Misa. Jebel Attakah sig- 
Difies, in Arabic, ‘the mount of deliverance ;’ the 
Wady Badiyah, ‘the valley of the miraculous ;’ 
Wady el Tih, ‘the valley of wandering,’ &c. The 
locality of this famous passage, however, it must be 
acknowledged, is still an unsolved problem ; for, 
from the meee geological changes that have taken 
place in the bed, as well as on the shores, of the Gulf 
of Suez, even those who have carefully explored the 
topography of that region, have come to very differ- 
ent conclusions ; so that the actual spot at which 
the Israelites entered on the bared channel re- 
mains, and prey will for ever remain, a questio 
vexata in Biblical literature. It is a favourite 
idea with Rationalistic writers that this record 
is not strictly historical. ‘The narrative of the 
massage of the Red Sea must not be viewed as 
iteral history. Later traditions exaggerated the 
event, surrounding it with wonder’ (see David- 
son’s ‘Introduction,’ vol. i, p. 225). Accordingly, 
they endeavour in two ways to impugn the mira- 
culous character of this passage, either by averring 
that Moses took advantage of a strong ebb tide 
to transport his people to the Arabian strand, or 
by comparing it with Alexander’s crossing over 
the Bay of Pamphylia, in his Persian Ex etisions 
In regard to the first, who can be so credulous as 
to suppose that a stranger like Moses possessed a 
familiar acquaintance with the time and extent of 
the flux and reflux of the tide, which enabled him to 
calculate with confidence on protiting by them on 
a sudden and perilous emergency, while the king of 
Egypt and his whole army, though native inhabi- 
tants of the country, knew nothing of any expected 
extraordinary subsidence of the waters. With 
respect tothe other point, there was evidently 
nothing miraculous in the passage of the Mace- 
donian hero, as Josephus, who relates it, clearly 
insinuates ; but Callisthenes, adverting to a favour- 
able breeze from the north, which drove away the 
water in the shallows, thereby affording an easy 
passage, represented it, with courtly adulation, as 
the wind doing homage to Alexander as a demigod 
by pioneering his way, (Hustathius, ‘Notes on Iliad, 
ia} Assuming the veracity of Moses, however, it 
seems impossible for the human mind to evade 
the force of this miracle ; and from the numerous 
allusions made to it in Scripture—the profound 
and awe-inspiring impression it produced upon 
cotemporary nations, as well as the figurative use 
which the bards of Israel make of it in describing 
the greatness of Almighty power—it must have 
been a miracle of stupendous character—of un- 
aralleled magnitude. What was the design of 
it? There was no absolute need of the Israelites 
being led through the Red Sea; for there is a 
route vastly more expeditious, as well as prac- 
ticable, by which modern travellers are every 
season penetrating the depths of the Arabian 
desert. Still there was a necessity for this miracle 
—not, indeed, a physical, but a moral necessity,— 
the completion of the work which the preceding 
plagnes on Eyvypt had to a certain extent accom- 
plished, by the revelation of the power and grace 
of the true God; and the nations were to be 
taught that the gods of the heathen, even those 
of the civilized Egyptians, were nothing compared 
to Jehovah, the Creator and Governor of the whole 
earth. ‘The Israelites could have been led to 
Canaan without a miracle ; but there would have 
been no such striking manifestations of God’s 
omnipotence—of His grace and His paternal ine 
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and spake, saying, 


I will sing unto the Lor», for he hath triumphed gloriously : 


EXODUS XV. 
THEN sang °Moses and the children of Israel this song unto the Lorp, 


of Moses. 


B.C. 1491. 


CHAP, 15. 
@ Judg, 5. 1. 


terest in them. The Divine legation of Moses 
was authenticated by the silent but emphatic 
testimony of Heaven. The confidence of the 
Israelites in his mission and authority was 
strongly, though with many of them but tem- 
porarily awakened ; and in the astonishing phe- 
nomena of that eventful night, terminated by 
the judicial destruction of the Egyptians, a 
demonstration was made to the senses of two 
millions of people, of which the effect described 
was natural and legitimate. ‘‘Israel saw that 
great work which the Lord did upon the Egyp- 
tians: and the people feared the Lord, and 
believed the Lord, and his servant Moses” (v. 31). 
The apostle Paul, referring to this memorable 
fact in the bistory of the ancient Church, says 
that the Israelites were all “‘baptized unto Moses 
in the cloud and in the sea” (1 Cor. x. 2). The 
conjunction of the cloud with the sea suggests 
that in these words there may be a literal refer- 
ence to the spray, which might fall upon the 
fo from the peel | cloud, and from the 
iquid walls on their right and their left. But the 
import of this apostolic declaration is, that the 
Israelites were baptized unto Moses as unto a 
typical Mediator, and consequently, by that dedi- 
cation were bound to yield obedience to the 
Divine dispensation which was soon to be inau- 
gurated with them by his ministry. Further, it 
also clearly denotes that, in the passage of the 
literal Israel through the Red Sea; we have a 
feure of the same kind with the initiatory seal 
of the covenant of grace—a type of “the 
washing of regeneration,” and sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus, of which aces is only the 
sign. (See Jamieson’s ‘Use of Sacred History,’ 
vol. i., p. 292.) 

CHAP. XV.—1. Then sang Moses and the 
children of Israel this song. The scene of this 
thanksgiving song is supposed to have been at the 
landing-place, on the eastern shore of the Red Sea, 
at Ayfin Masa, the fountains of Moses. They 
are situated somewhat farther northward along 
the shore than the opposite point from which the 
Israelites set out. ut the line of the people 
would be extended during the passage, and one 
extremity of it would reach as far north as these 
fountains, which would supply them with water 
on landing. These wells are not mentioned in the 
sacred history; but local tradition, coufirmed by 
the testimony of many intelligent travellers 
(Lindsay, Wilson, Lepsius, Tischendorf, &c.), has 
marked this as the spot at or near to which the 
Israelites, after their awful passage through the 
sea, first reached the Arabian shore. ‘They are 
mere holes, varying from seyen to seventeen in 
number, for the shifting sauds often choke them 
up, so that many of them are invisible; and the 
warm, brackish, discoloured water contained in 
them has, by leaving a calcareoys deposit, gradu- 
ally formed a hard sediment, from which rivulets 
flow out into the neighbouring plain. A few 
stunted palm trees shade the fountains, which are 
situated in the midst of a few acres of cultivated 
ground, while all else far and wide is a wilderness 
of barren saud. It was here that the Israelites 
stopped and turned back to see the terrible de- 
struction of their pursuers, as they were over- 
whelmed in the commingling billows, and to collect 
the spoils of the Eyyptian army strewed all along 
the beach. Here, perhaps, they refreshed them- 
selves and their cattle Sten a fresh supply of water, 


whence the wells were ever afterwards honoured 
with the name of the Hebrew leader. And here, 
too, the whole congregation were drawn up to sing 
a hymn of thanksgiving to their Divine Protector 
for so matvellousa deliverance. The time when it 
was sung is supposed to have been the morning 
after the passage. This song is by some hundred 
years the oldest poem in the world. There is @ 
sublimity and beauty in the language that is unex- 
ampled. But its unrivalled superiority arises not 
solely from the splendour of the diction. Its 
poetical excellences have often drawn forth the 
admiration of the best judges, while the character 


_of the eventeommemorated, and its being prompted 


by Divine inspiration, contribute to give it an in- 
terest and sublimity peculiar to itself. 

I will sing. Considering the state of servitude 
in which they had been born and bred, and the 
rude features of character which their subsequent 
history often displays, it cannot be supposed that 
the children of Israel generally were qualified to 
commit to memory or to appreciate the beauties of 
this inimitable song. But they might perfect] 
understand its pervading strain of sentiment ; ser f 
with the view of suitably improving the occasion, 
it was thought necessary that all, old and young 
should join their united voices in the rehearsal o 
its words. As every individual had cause, so 
every individual gave utterance to his feelings of 

ratitude; and never before had the divine — 
en celebrated on earth by so vast a multitude 
under the influence of such intensely elevated 
devotion. The noiversal animation with which 
this jubilant song was repeated in chorus— 


‘loud as from numbers without number, 
Sweet as from blessed voices uttering joy'— 


may be more easily imagined than described. But 
the enthusiasm of popular feeling, inspired by a 
sense of wonderful preservation, was intensified 
by still higher and holier influences ; for this song 
which they sung, so replete with ‘thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn,’ was not only an 
effusion of ebullient joy at their new-born freedom 
and independence, it was an expression of sd 
gratitude, that their idolatrous defections (zek. 
xx. 8) having been forgiyen, they had been brought 
to the knowledge of the true God as their God, 
and distinguished by such unparalleled tokens of 
His presence and favour; and so well was the 
remembrance of this birthday of the nation pre- 
served in after-times, that the prophets, when 
announcing any bright epoch of religious as well 
as political regeneration, were accustomed to 
depict the state of Israel as being so happy, ‘“‘she 
shall sing there, as in the days of her youth, and 
as in the day when she came up out of the land of 
Egypt” (cf. Hos. ii. 15; Ps. xeviii.; Mic. vii. 15). 

Aoreover, this song is-referred to as the founda- 
tion, or the model, of the thanksgivings in the more 
ploncss Church of the future. The deliverance of 

srael from Egypt was a type of something greater, 
to be wrought at an advanced stage of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, when the plagues of heaven 
would be ‘Poured out upon the Antichristian 
powers; and the union of the song of Moses with 
the anthem of the Lamb—the one referring to the 
inauguration, and the other connected with the 

lory of the perfected Church—indicates that the 

urden of praise shall be a hallelujah for alt the 
manifestations of Divine grace which the Church, 
in the course of her chequered history, shall have 
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EXODUS XV. of Moses. 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. pS de 
2 The Lorp is my strength and *song,—and he is become my salvation: | ° Deut.10.21, 
He ts my God, and I will prepare him an habitation; er 
My father’s God, and I ‘will exalt him. °9 Sam, 22 
8 The Lorp 7s a man of *war: the Lorp 7s his ‘ name. ai. 
4 Pharaoh’s chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea: a rac, 
His chosen captains also are drowned in the Red sea. * Ps 83. 18. 


experienced (Rey. xv. 2,3). unto the Lord [nr] 
—Jehovah,. the distinguishing name of Israel’s 
God (ch. ili. 14; vi. 3). for he hath triumphed 
gloriously [x3 Mk3]—for He is highly exalted, or 
He has highly exalted Himself by a marvellous 
display of His majesty. the horse and his rider 
fap o>]. In ch. xiv. 9 the conflicting opinions of 
two eminent ologers, relative to the use of 
cavalry by the tians in the Mosaic period, 
were stated. Those who espouse the views of 

hampollion render the words 8008 verechebo, “‘horse 
and his chariot, or charioteer;’ and hence the 
Israelites, in their song of triumph, say no-more 


than that the warrior mounted on the chariot | 


was, along with his vehicle, immersed in the 
depths. Our version, which has ‘‘ horse and his 
rider,” is supported by the opinion of Wilkinson, 
whose explorations among the monuments have 

n later, as well as more extensive, than those 
of Champollion, and to whose ceperl therefore, 
corresponding weight is due, as establishing the 
agreement of the Mosaic history with the ancient 
sculptures, and thereby demonstrating the truth- 
fulness of the sacred writer. The words in the 
concluding part of the verse formed the refrain; 
and as the song consists of three strophes—the 
first contained between 2-5, the second between 6- 
10, both ending with a mention of the Egyptian’s 
destruction, and the third or last strophe dilating 
on that catastrophe as a sure preparation for the 
establishment of the Israelites in the land of pro- 
mise—it was probably joined in by a chorus of 
singers at the close of each division. 2, The Lord 
is my strength and song [ty]—denotes strength, 
also glory, praise; and the import of the clause is 


commonly taken to be this: my glory and song 
is Jah; and (vau consec. in an explanatory state- 


ment)=jur He is to me for salvation—i. e., Jehovah . 


is the burden of my song of praise for the great 


deliverance granted to me. [/engstenberg prefers ' 


the primary meaning of 17, as expressing the cove- 
nant relation of God to Israel, and considers the 
meaning to be, ‘ Heis my strength and song”—i. e., 
my mighty and glorious helper; and the latter 
clause, ‘and He is become my salvation,” 9s the 
consequence which proceeded from that relation. 
nypn, and song, from the root verb 7p}, to hum or 
murmur, so that np} signifies a song or psalm 
accompanied by a musical instrument. 7 is de- 
rived by some from nx, to be beautiful, excellent; 
and is considered by others to be an Egyptian 
word which is used in several ancient works. 
But Tholuck (‘ Bib. Repos.,’ January, 1834) has suc- 
ceasfully proved 
speak not of an Egyptian cate but of the God of 
Israel; and it is now gener: iy reed amongst 
scholars that ™ is the abbreviated form of 7}7? 
(Jehovah), or the more ancient Mz (Jahve). It 
occurs chiefly in try, and most frequently in 
refrains and a eslogical This clause Os quoted, 
Ps. cxviii. 14; Isa xii. 2, and applied both by 
David and Isaiah to the spiritual salvation. The 
deliverance of the imac from a grinding servi- 


that the writings referred to | 


tude—from the sword of their infuriated enemy, 
and from the imminent perils of the deep—was 
owing entirely to Jehovah's protection; and there- 
fore their united tribute of gratitude and praise 
was justly due to Him who had been the great 
and only source of their “salvation.” he is my 
God nile (this Being whom I have just men- 
tioned) is emphatic, importing that of all gods, 
He is the sole object of my adoration and praise. 
I will prepare him an habitation [i7)3x]. The 
verb [733] signifies to sit or rest; hence [ny], a 
habitation. _But inthe Hiphil it is used to denote 
extolling, celebrating with Bier and the Sep- 
tuagint has [dofaow], I will glorify. This is the 
proper translation of the word here; and the 
“ae preserving the parallelism, will stand 
us,— 
5He is my God, and I will glorify Him; 
My father’s God, and I will exalt Him.’ 


“My father’s God”—i. ¢., the God of my father 
Abraham, to whom the promise recorded (Gen. 
xv. 14) had been fulfilled. 

3. The Lord is a man of war—i.e., a mighty 
warrior, a resistless conqueror; for all the flower 
and chivalry of the Egyptiah army were destroyed 
in one moment. by his omnipotent arm. The 
phrase is according to the Hebrew idiom, which 
uses [vx] a'man, with the genitive of an attribute 


or quality, as an adjective to denote one to whom 
that attribute or quality belongs: thus ‘‘a man of 
form” means a handsome man; ‘‘a man of blood,” 
a bloody man; ‘‘a man of name,” a famous man; 
‘*a man of words,” an eloquent man; ‘‘a man of 
the field,” a husbandman; and so ‘‘a man of war” 
signifies a great warrior (1 Sam. xvii. 33). Jehovah 
is poetically represented as a mighty champion— 
encountering the foe in the same style of military 
equipment as the Egyptians—with horses and 
war-chariot. This same figure is used in an ampli- 
fied form, with reference to the same historical 
event, by Habakkuk (cb. iii. 8), The Lord is his 
name—i.e., according to fc‘ipture usage, His 
nature: He has now actually shown Himself to 
be what the name Jehovah implies. The applica- 
tion of this warlike epithet to Jehovah harmonizes 
with the strain of this triumphant pzav, which 
celebrates the total destruction of a hostile army. 
Their discomfiture was due solely to the might of 
Israel’s God. There was no room, as there com- 
monly is, after a signal victory, for lauding the 
military skill of the human leader, the gallantry of 
individual combatants, or the valorous conduct of 
the people generally. The victory was won solely 
by ‘‘the nignk arm” of the Lord, and all that the 
Israelites had to do was to “stand still and see 
His salvation.” This song, therefore, was sung in 
celebration, not of what God had enabled His 
people to achieve, but of what He had done for 
them. 4 Pharaoh’s chariots and his host hath 
he cast into the sea. The Hebrew word rendered 
“cast” signifies what is hurled with great force, 
as an arrow shot from a bow, and it describes the 
fearful rapidity of the destruction which over- 
whelmed the Egyptians, his chosen captains 


(vg7¢]—third men (Septuagint, Tpiotaras]; seo 


The song 


EXODUS XV. 


5 The depths have covered them :—they sank into the bottom as a stone. 
6 ‘Thy right hand, O Lorp, is become glorious in power: 
Thy right hand, O Lorp, hath dashed in pieces the enemy. 


of Moses. 


B. C. 1491. 


1 Chr. 29, 
11, 12, 
S Ps. 118. 15. 


7 And in the greatness of thine excellency thou hast overthrown them that | ¢ Deut. 4.21. 


rose up against thee: 


Thou sentest forth thy wrath, which consumed them * as stubble. 
§ And ‘with the blast of thy nostrils the waters were gathered together, 


5 The floods stood upright as an heap, 


And the depths were congealed in the heart of the sea. 

9 The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, 
I will ‘divide the spoil; my lust shall be satisfied upon them ; 
I will draw my sword, my hand shall ‘destroy them. 


on ch. xiv. 7. im the Red Sea [ro-n:3]—in the 
sea of sedge or weeds. This was the name given 
by the Hebrews and the Egyptians to that bay or 

If of the Indian Ocean which was called ‘‘ the 

ed Sea” by the Greek geographers. ‘On the 
waters of the ‘“‘Red Sea,”’ says Dr. Phipson, ‘a 
species of a/ge, Trichodesmium Erythreum, be- 
longing to the group Oscillariz, is found some- 
times in prodigious quantities. It is a microscopic 
plant, and of such a magnificent blood-red colour 
that there can be little doubt Herodotus gave the 
name of ‘‘ Red Sea” to the Arabian Gulf from this 
circumstance. After a certain time these alge 
completely lose their red colour and become green, 
50 that the phenomenon is intermittent.’ 5, they 
sank into the bottom [nyixoa]—in the abysses. 


6. Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glorious in 
power. The right hand was the pledge of good 
faith, and the truth or faithfulness of God to his 
promises (Gen. xv. 14; xlvi. 4) is magnified, illus- 
triously displayed, by putting forth his Almighty 
pores in destroying the enemies of Israel. 7. And 

the greatness of thine excellency [raixa]— 
height or majesty (cf. Job xxxvii. 4; xl. 10). 
[22 ddan, thou hast pulled or brought down 
those that rose against thee—i.e., in the persons 
of thy people]. The Hebrew verb is commonly 
used to denote pulling or tearing down buildings, 
and hence destroying a people. thou sentest 
forth thy wrath [7)7]—a burning, metaphor., 
glowing anger, fierce wrath (cf. Neh. xiii. 18; Ps. 
ii, 5), and sometimes with the addition of [FX] the 
fire of the nostril (Num. xxv. 4; xxxii. 14; 1 Sam. 
xxvili. 18). The allusion in this passage is prob- 
ably to the fire darted from the cloudy pillar. 
8, And with the blast of thy nostrils—i.e., the 
strong east wind (ch. xiv. 21: cf. Ps. xviii. 15). the 
waters were gathered together [1D7p3|—were piled 
up. the floods stood upright as an heap. The 
translation of every one of these words is ob- 
jected to by those whose theoretical views tend 
to diminish the magnitude of the miracle, and 
therefore it is necessary to examine into the strict 
and proper import of each of them. [f3¥} is ren- 
dered ‘stood upright.”] The same verb occurs in 
Gen. xxi. 29; xxxvii. 7; Exod. xxxiii. 8, where it 
is contended that the word signifies “standing 
apart.” But a slight inspection of each.of these 
passages will suffice to show that the idea of 
‘standing upright” is included as much as that 
of “stan ing apart;” nay, more, that the word 
would not, of itself, express the separation, unless, 
as in Gen. xxi. 29, other words had been added; 
and consequently that the primary, as well as 
principal, import of the verb used in this verse is 


to “stand upright.” [O73 is rendered “‘floods.”] 
This tranalation is ee fault with, as giving a 


Pa. 59, 13. 
Heb. 12, 29, 
h Isa. 6. 24. 
Isa. 47. 14. 
t Job4. 9. 
J Hab. 3. 10. 
& Isa. 63, 12. 
Luke 11. 2. 
1 Or. re- 
possess. 


violent and a false idea of the storm, and, instead 
of it, ‘flowing waters’ is substituted, by which is 
meant, ‘the upper tidal current’—the Israelites 
having passed over at the lowest ebb of the gulf. 
But this view appears manifestly inadmissible 
from the words that follow—‘‘the floods stood 
upright as an heap” [7323]. It is true, the mean- 
ing given to the word 7} has also been called in 
question, which, it is alleged, signifies simply a 
removal or displacement of the waters, such as 
takes place in anebb. But this term occurs only 
six times; here, and Josh. iii. 13, 16; Ps. xxxiii. 7; 
lxxviii. 13; Isa. xvii. 1l—in all of which passages 
it implies something more than motion. Gesenius 
and the LXX always render it “‘heap.” and the 
depths were congealed in the heart of the sea— 
not frozen, but curdled, condensed. It is a strong 
poetical figure, and there is a beautiful gradation 
observable in the description. The waters were 
first of all arrested in their ceaseless billowy agita- 
tion, and prevented from any farther flow; then 
they were compressed on either side, so as to leave 
an intermediate space; they were next piled up 
as a heap; and, lastly, there was a congestion of 
the waters at the bottom, produced by the super- 
incumbent mass. This is poetry, indeed; but the 
whole tenor of the description, as well of the 
images argh by in this chapter (vv. 5, 10) as in 
other parts of Scripture, conveys the impression 
that the destruction of the host of Pharaoh took 
place at a part of the sea where the water was 
sufficiently deep to correspond with the account 
given of its division and accumulation, as well as 
of its subsequent immersion of the impious and 
incorrigible rebels whom it was commissioned to 
overwhelm. 9. The enemy said, I will pursue, 
&c. The pride and insolence of the Ezyptians are 
very graphically depicted in their contident assur- 
auce of success, and the exultation with which 
they anticipated all its happy results. They 
far exceeded the boastful declaration of the 
vain-glorious Roman; for his ‘ Veni, vidi, vici’ 
described a conquest that bad been achieved; 
whereas, in. the height of their impious presump- 
tion, the imaginations of the gyptians were 
already feasting on the fruits of a brilliant and an 
easy victory ere ever ney had reached the camp 
or struck a blow on the objects of their meditated 
attack, my lust shall be satisfied upon them 
(wb) ox2Pn]}—my soul is filled with them, my 
desire of vengeance is satisfied. The pursuit orig: 
inated in a determined purpose to chastise the 
rebellion, as Pharaoh deem it, of his insurgent 
slaves: the desire of inflicting signal punishment 
upon the fugitives became more intense, the 

oser he came upon their track, and he is de- 
scribed, in the words of thia clause, as having 
in fancy got them in his power, and, hike a raven- 
ous beast, glutting his appetite with the luxury 
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of revenge. my hand shall destroy them [fioy in} 


—shall possess them ; 4. e., after having dispirited 
aud discomtited them, I shall exterminate them. 
10. Thou didst blow with thy wind. Jehovah, 
like a consummate general, concealed, as it were, 
his plan of onset, until the Egyptians were in the 
middle of the channel; and the moment the Is- 
raelites were securely landed on the Arabian 
shore, ‘He who gathered the winds in His fists, 
and bound the waters in a garment’ (Prov. xxx. 
4), sent them forth as His messengers of destruc- 
tion. The strong wind, by which the waters had 
been divided, and the bed of the sea was dried, 
subsided as suddenly and miraculously as it rose; 
or, a8 perhaps may be inferred from the words, 
the wind changed to the contrary direction, com- 
pelling the separated waters to collapse. With 
resistless impetuosity they rushed on in one stu- 
pendous billow, till commingling amid the foam 
and roar of confluence, they rolled like a cataract 
over the host, sweeping into the abysses of the 
gulf the pride, power, and chivalry of Egypt. 
**Horse and _ his rider,” or charioteer, might be 
seen here and there upon the boiling surface, and 
perhaps with desperate convulsive struggle for 
self-preservation, 


‘Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” 


But it was a vain effort. The gulf, after chafing 
for a little like a caldron, exhibited erelong its 
wonted calm; but the host of armed warriors 
which during the night had sped over its bared 
channel, ‘where were they?’ ‘They had sunk as 
lead in the mighty waters.’ 11. Who is like unto 


thee, O Lord, among the gods? [0>x3]—not poten- 


tates and great men, but the heathen gods (cf. 
Ps. Ixxxvi. 8, where Elohim, gods; is used); and 
the interrogative form of the ejaculation implies a 
strong negation. There is here a retrospective 
glance at the grand result of the exodial crisis. 
That was a conflict between two spiritual king- 
doms—the kingdom of light and true religion on 
the one hand, and that of darkness and idolatrous 
superstition, carried on in a series of appalling 
Calaghites upon Egypt, culminating in the awful 
catastrophe of the Red Sea, whereby was unmis- 
takeably demonstrated the insignificance, or 
rather, nothingness, of all the gods of Egypt 
against the unrivalled greatness of Jehovah's 
sovereignty. The phraseology.used in this pas- 
sage [N202~9], ‘‘ Who is like unto thee?” was so 
deeply engraven upon the minds of the Hebrew 
people by the memorable song of Moses, that, in 
subsequent times of public contest between the 
claims of God and of idols, it was frequently em- 
bodied in the name Micaiah, or Micah (1 Ki. xxi. 
10; xxii. 8, 18; Mic. vii. 18). glorious in holi- 
ness. No attribute in the character of the true 
God presents a more striking contrast to the low 
and groyedine qualities ascribed to the heathen 
deities than His purity or righteousness. It is 
the brightest jewel in the crown of the Divine 
Majesty, shedding a jo on'all his other perfec- 


EXODUS XV. 


10 Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them: 

They sank as lead in the mighty waters. 
11 Who ‘7s like unto thee, O Lorp, among the 2 gods? 

Who is like thee, glorious in holiness,—fearful in praises, doing wonders? 
12 Thou stretchedst out thy right hand, the earth swallowed them. 
13 Thou in thy mercy hast led forth the people ehick thou hast redeemed : 
Thou hast guided them in thy strength unto “thy holy habitation. 

The “people shall hear, and be afraid : 

Sorrow “shall take hold on the inhabitants of Palestina. 


‘praises—i.e., to be réverenced wit 


of Moses. 


B. C. 1491. 
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Ps, 86. 8 
Jer. 49. 19, 

2 Or, mighty 
ones, 

™ Ps, 78. 64, 

® Num.14.14, 
Josh. 2.& 
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tions, and being that which most of all exalts Him 
in the estimation of all His intelligent and moral 
creatures. [The Septuagint renders it dedoEaméevos 
év aylots, erie’ in the holy ones—i. e., amongst 
saints and angels, or in holy things.] fearful in 
godly awe 
even in joyful songs of praise. doing wonders— 
or works. of wonder, marvellous things (cf Job 
v. 9).. This verse contains one of the sublimest 
descriptions of the majesty and excellence of God 
to be found in the whole Scripture. It is thus 
rendered by Boothroyd,— 

‘Who among the gods is like thee, O Jehovah’ 

Who like thee, excelling in holiness: 

Awful, praiseworthy, working wonders? 


12.. Thou stretchedst out thy right hand. Re- 
currence is here again had to the image of a 
warrior driving a war-chariot. Like fiery steeds 
which find the reins slackened (Hab. iii 8), the 
waters, no longer restrained, rushed forward into 
the dried sands, and entombed all who stood on 
them in a watery grave—the deep parts of “‘the 
earth” (cf. Jon. ii. 6). 13, Thou in thy\ mercy 
hast led forth the people which thou hast re- 
deemed. In this third and concluding strophe 
the poet makes a natural transition from the 
justice of God executed upon His enemies, to the 
gracious and timely protection vouchsafed to His 
pee The Israelites, after rhe) been rescued 

y the direct interposition of God from the house 
of bondage, would inevitably have perished amid 
the privations and perils of their journey (ch. xiv. 
14, 30: cf. Ps. exxiv.), had not God benignantly 
condescended to conduct them by the visible sym- 
bol of His presence; and that safe guidance, in 
circumstances so menacifig, and by a path so new 
and untrodden, was a pledge that He would estab- 
lish them in the possession of the promised land. 
So sure a pledge was it regarded, that the sacred 
bard, travsporting himself in imagination to scenes 
of the visioned future, speaks of it a3 actuall 
fulfilled. ‘‘Thou hast guided them in thy Faensth 
to thy holy habitation ”—i. e., Canaan, which, from 
the many revelations made there ta the patriarchs, 
might be called, in a wide sense, Bethel, the house 
of God (Gen. xxviii. 16; xxxv. 7), and the way 
for their settlement in which would be paved by 
the wide-spread panic which the events of tho 
exodus produced amongst the inhabitants of all 
the neighbourivg countries, 

14, sorrow shall take hold on the inbabi- 


tants of Palestina [ny ‘p]—terror hath taken 
hold. The people of Canaan are described as 
thrown into fearfrl comnrotion, as panic-struck 
by the intelligence of the miraculous passage 
through the sea; and they are specified first 


amongst the alarmists, as being most deeply 


affected by the subsequent_movements of_ the 
heaven-directed emigrants, From traditional re- 
ports of the promise made to the patriarchs, 
confirmed by the consciousness of their own 
national demerits, they must have long been 
aware that their country was divinely destined to 


The song 


16 Fear %and dread shall fall upon them ; 


By the greatness of thine arm they shall be az still "as a stone; 


Till thy people pass over, O Lorn, 


Till the people pass over, which *thou hast purchased. , ‘ 
17 Thou shalt bring them in, and ‘plant them in the mountain of thine 


inheritance, 


In the place, O Lorp, which thou hast made for thee to dwell in; 
In the Sanctuary, O Lorp, which thy hands have established. 


18 The Lorp shall reign for ever and ever. 
19 


EXODUS XV. 


15 Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed ; 
>The mighty men of Moab, trembling shall take hold upon them; 
All the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away. 


of Moses. 
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For the horse of Pharaoh went in with his chariots and with his horse- | ¢ Ps. 41.2 


be occupied by another race, and that they them- 
selves were, by the same irresistible decree, 
doomed to utter extermination. Palestina [nv?5] 
—Philistia (cf. Ps..1x. 8; Ixxxili. 7; Ixxxvii. 4) 
eviil 9: and Palestina, Isa. xiv. 29, 31; Joel iii. 4)- 
ore Septuagint has in this passage dudAcotielu; 

ut in dean and Joel, locis citatis, c<AAd@uAo1. ] 
The Hebrew word as thus used was the proper 
and exclusive name of the south-west corner of 
Canaan, occupied by the Philistines; and such 
also was the early application of its Greek equiva- 
lent [Madkucorivn] by Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. i., 
ch. vi., sec. 2; also b. ii., ch. xv., sec. 2), although 
in after-times it became the designation of the 
whole land (Josevhus, ‘Antiquities,’ b. viii., ch. 
10, sec. 3; Rawlinson’s ‘Herodotus,’ b. i., ch. 
105). 15. the dukes of Edom shall be amazed 
—lit., were troubled, were in trepidation, para- 
lyzed with terror (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 21; 2 Sam. 
iv. 1; Ps. xlviii. 6; xc. 7; Ezek. xxvi. 18). [ons 
‘px, shiekhs, the peculiar name which is given 


in the Pentateuch to the Edomite princes or phy- 
larchs (see on Gen. xxxvi. 15), and by which they 
are distinguished from 3s1D sony, the mighty men 
(nobles) of Moab (cf. 2 Ki. xxiv. 15; Ezek. xvii. 
13).] all the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt 
away [13D3]—shall melt with fear (cf. Josh. ii. 9, 
24; Ps. Ixxv. 4; Isa. xiv. 31; Jer. xlix. 23). 16. 
by the greatness of thine arm they shall be as 
still—lit., struck dumb with astonishment and 
terror; i.e., petrified, till thy people pass over, 
O Lord—i.e., pass through the intermediate re- 
gions on the way to Canaan. which thou hast 
purchased [n32]—redeemed, recovered possession 
of (cf. Deut. xxxii. 6). There is a beautiful 
gradation observable in describing the distress 
of the people in the contiguous countries, First, 
there is a wide-spread panic produced. Secondly, 
the rulers in Edom are agitated and perplexed ; 
the Moabites are seized with consternation, an 

the whole Canaanites are plunged into a state 
of deep despondency. Although both Edom 
and Moab opposed the passage of the Israelites 
(cf. Num. xx. 18; xxii. 2), yet the prevailing 
state of mind amongst the people in all the 
region round about was terror—a complete 
prostration through uncontrollable fear (Joshi: ii. 
9, 10; ix. 9), 17. Thou shalt bring them in, and 
plant them in the mountain of thine inheritance 
--or possession, As the ostensible reason for their 
departure from Egypt was to celebrate the worship 
of God, and a mountain was commonly chosen as 
the most suitable spot for the performance of 
sacred rites, 80 Moses, who wae well aware of the 
destiny of his nation in the promised land, antici- 
pates with prophetic ee the completion of 


keeping up the national worship of 


the purpose for which they were selected, in their 

i in & 
definite locality. Some, indeed, as Aben Ezra, 
Rosenmiiller, Louth, &c., take the phrase, ‘the 
mountain of God’s inheritance,’ as a poetical 
designation of Canaan, which is a mountainous 
country (cf. Deut. iii. 25); and in that-view it was 
God assyredly who not only “brought in” the 
Israelites into the possession of it, but “planted” 
them in it, by establishing the Jewish polity in 
that land. But Hengstenberg and others maintain, 
on the ground of the two followiug clauses, that 
Moriah—appropriated to God by the typical sacri- 
fice of Isaac, and on which the temple afterwards 
stood (Ps. lxxviii. 54)—was intended by ‘the 
mountain of God’s inheritance.’ Rationalists 
have founded on this expression an objection 
agaivst the historical character of the song; and 
de Wette (‘Introduction to the Old Testament,’ 
Parker's edition) maintains, on the ground of 
allusion to the sanctuary, that the date of this 
composition must be fixed after the temple had 
been built. ‘ But the reference to “the sanctuary” 
is so general that we have here only the idea of a 
mountain set apart for the Divine honour, and 
consecrated as the habitation of Jehovah—an 
expression which, in the mouth of Moses, should 
surprise us the less, as the whole system of laws 
in its ceremonial part relates to such a definite 
sanctuary of Jehovah, and we must unquestionably 
attribute to him such a previous knowledge of 
the Divine counsel’ (Hévernick’s ‘Introduction 
to the Pentateuch,’ p. 267). The Septuagint re- 
presents this verse as an invocation [ecayaydy 
xataputevoov], Bringing in, plant them, &c. 
Whether in this precatory form, or prophetically 
expressed as in our version, the change of person 
is too common in all poetry to warrant any con- 
clusion being drawn from that feature in the 
poem, that it belongs toa late and artificial age. 
18. The Lord shall reign for ever and ever. They 
had seen Pharaoh’s reign brought to a sudden 
end; but that of Jehovah over His people would 
be everlasting; and the deliverance which the 
had just been celebrating, and for which they ha 
been indebted to His special presence and protec- 
tion was an earnest Pledge of future victories 
over all their foes, ‘God is here for the first 
time called a king (shall reign) (the patriarchs 
knew Him as the Lord, the Shepherd) because 
He now had formed for Himself a people and 
kingdom on earth. This name forms the leadin 
thought in the whole constitution of the people’. 
(Gerlach). 

19. For the horse of Pharaoh went in with 
his chariots, &c. This verse, in accordance | 
with the Semitic style of composition, which 
indulges in frequent repetitions, is a recapitulation 


The song of Moses. 


EXODUS XV. 


men into the sea, and the Lorp brought again the waters of the sca 


The people murmur for water. 


B. C. 1491. 


upon them; but the children of Israel went on dry dand in the midst of | * Jude. 4.4. 


the sea. PS ae 

20 And Miriam “the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, ’took atimbrel in| ts.s1.2.— 
her hand; and all the women went out after her ” with timbrels and with | , Mle 6 4 

21 dances. And Miriam answered them, fee 

Sing ye to the Lorp, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 2Sam. 6.16, 

The horse and his-rider hath he thrown into the sea. Pa. 68. 11, 
22 So Moses brought Israel from the Red sea; and they went out into| pets 
the wilderness of Shur; and they went three days in the wilderness, and | Fs. 100. 4. 

23 found no water. And when they came to * Marah, they could not drink | * Num. 3.8 
of the waters of Marah, for they were bitter: therefore the name of it | * prt. 

24 was called? Marah. And the people murmured against Moses, saying, | Ruta 1. 2. 


of the great facts in which the song originated. H 
In this view the initiatory word ‘“ For” serves 
to introduce the explavation by rehearsing the 
substance of the first verse as an epitome of the 
whole subject. [But Rosenmiiller (Schol., in loco.) 
considers that the song closes at v. 18; and that 
this verse, together with the two following ones, 
contains a brief resumé, in prosaic narrative, of the 
memorable incident which gave birth to this 
emwtxtov.}] Pharaoh is here represented as riding 
upon his horse at the head of the army which 
marched in hot pursuit of the Israelites, and the 
total destruction of which, in circumstances so 
appalling, is graphically described in the preced- 
ing song. It is alleged that a memorial of the 
king’s person and dreadful fate is found amongst 
the Sinaitic inscriptions. ‘Among the events of 
the exode,’ says Mr. Foster (‘The Voice of Israel 
from the Rocks’), ‘those records comprise a refer- 
ence to the passage of the Red Sea, with the 
introduction of Pharaoh twice by name, and two 
notices of the Egyptian tyrant’s vain attempt to 
save himself by flight on horseback, from the 
returning waters; together with hieroglyphical 
representations of himself and of his horse, in 
accordance with this passage before us, which has 
hitherto been unexplained.’ 

20, 21. Miriam the prophetess—so called from 
her receiving Divine revelations (Num. xii. 1; 
Mic. vi. 4), but in this instance, principally 
from her being ewinently skilled in music; and 
in this sense the word Lae gr is sometimes 
used in Scripture (1 Sam. x. 5, 10-15; 1 Chr. xxv. 
1;1 Cor. xi. 5), the sister of Aaron—ranked 
with him, as both were subordinate to Moses, who 
was placed at the head of Israel as the mediator 
of the old covenant. took a timbrel [Fr7, the 


timbrel]—or tabret, a musical instrument used 
chiefly women, in the form of a hoop, edged 
round with rings or pieces of brass, to make a 
jivgling noise, and covered over with tightened 
parchment, like a drum. It was beat with the 
fingers, aud: corresponds to our tambourine. all 
the women, &c. We shall understand this by 
attending to the modern customs of the East, 
where the dance—a slow, grave, and solemn ges- 
ture, generally accompanied with singing aud the | 
sound of the timbrel—is still led by the principal | 
female of the company, the rest imitating her 
movements and by aria the words of the song 
as they drop from her lips. and with dances 
[42np.] Some render this ‘flutes,’ the word being 
supposed to denote an instrument of the pipe 
kind, with holes. Bunt the generality of commen- 
tators prefer the rendering adopted in our version 
(cf. Tei . xi 34) So the Septuagint has [yvpwr) 
dances. 21. answered poems: bem ”in the He- 
5: 


brew is masculine, so that Moses probably led the 
men, aud Miriam the women, the two bands 
responding alternately, and singing the first verse 
as a chorus (cf. Hos. ii. 15). This whole scene is 
illustrated by the Egyptian monuments, on which 
separate choirs of men and women are represented 
singivg in alternate responses, the timbrel or 
tambourive being the instrument of the women, 
as the fiute is that of the men ; and the beating of 
the tambourine, together with the notes of the 
other instrument, is regulated to accord with the 
cadence of the song and the evolutions of the 
dance. Both music and dancing were amongst 
the Egyptians enlisted in their sacred services 
(Champollion, + Lettres, 53 ;’ Wilkinson, vol. ii., 
yp. 253, 254, 314-6; Rosellini, ii., 3, p.78; Henysten- 
erg, ‘Egypt and Books of Moses,’ pp. 136, 137; 
Lowth’s ‘ Dissertation,’ p. 47). 

22. wilderness of Shur—comprehending all the 
western part of Arabia-Petrea. The desert of 
Etham was a part of it, extending round the 
northern portion of the Red Sea, and a consider- 
able distance along its eastern shore; whereas the 
‘* wilderness of Shur ” (now Sudbr) was the designa- 
tion of all the desert region of Arabia-Petrxa that 
lay next to Palestine. It appears to be identical 
with the present pasture grounds of the Arab tribe 
Terfbin, extending ‘from the mountains near Suez 
to the region of Gaza’ (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Re- 
searches,’ vol. i., p. 274; Wilton’s ‘Negeb,’ p. 6; 
Burckhardt’s ‘Syria,’ p. 481). 23, came te Marah 
—following the general route of all travellers 
southward, along the Wady Werdan, an almost 
interminable plain of smooth white sand, between 
the sea and the table-land of the Tih (valley. of . 
wandering). Marah is almost universally believed 
to be what is now called How4rah, in Wady 
Amarah, about thirty miles from the place where 
the Israelites landed, on the eastern shore of the 
Red Sea—a distance quite sufficient for their march 
of three days. The basin of this well is about six 
or eight feet in diameter, with two feet of water. 
Burckhardt says that the journey from Aydo 
Mosa to How4rah took his party fifteen hours 
and a quarter ; but in the case of a whole vation, 
including old men, women, and children, we may 
reasonably allow a longer time, and consider that 
this was the march on which “‘they went three 
days iv the wildervess,” till they came to this 
spot. Lepsius (‘Letters on the Peninsula of 
Sinai’) traces their route thus :—After taking in 
a full supply of water at Aytin Masa, he says, 
‘they proceeded without stopping, and halted at 
Wady el Ahtha, making a day’s Journey of about 
fifteen miles; for if this was not their resting- 

lace, they must have gone njne miles farther, to 
ady Sudhr—a distance too great for a single day. 
From Wady el Abtha they proceeded on the 


The waters of 


27 


EXODUS XV. 


25 What shall we drink? And he “cried unto the Lorp; and the Lorp 
showed him a tree, ‘which when he had cast into the waters, the waters 
were made sweet: there he “made for them a statute and an ordinance, 

26 and there °he proved them, and said, ‘If thou wilt diligently hearken to 

the voice of the Lorp thy God, and wilt do that which is right in his 

sight, and wilt give ear to his commandments, and keep all his statutes, 

I will put none of these “diseases upon thee, which I have brought upon 

the Egyptians: for I am the Lorp ‘that healeth thee. 

And /they came to Elim, where were twelve wells of water, and three- 
score and ten palm trees: and they encamped there by the waters. 


Marah sweetened. 


B. C. 1491. 
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second day to Wady Werdan—a march of sixteen 
miles, where there is the sweet little stream Ain 
Abu Suweirah, which must have been at that 
time ‘dry, for “‘they found no water.” On the 
third day they came to Marah, which Lepsius 
fixes in Wady Ghtritindel, where there is one of 
the chief watering-places of the Arabs, with plenty 
of bushes and shrubs. But his arguments are not 
thought good; and Robinson says of Howdarah, 
which is four or five miles nearer, that since the 
days of Burckhardt it has generally been regarded 
as the bitter fountain Marah. There is no other 
perennial spring in the intermediate space. The 
water still retains its ancient character, and has 
a bad name among the Arabs, who seldom allow 
their camels to partake of it. The following 
analysis of the bitter water from this spring is 
given by Osborne, (‘ Palestine Past and Present,’ 
Appendix vi.) Its specitic gravity at 30° Celsius, 
is 1:00845. It contains in 1,000 parts— 


Sulphateior Vimejec cc. sk-cessies sqeseecscsenane= 
Sulphate of Magnesia, 
Sulphate of Soda,.... 
Sulphate of Potash,.. 
Chloride:of Sodiumy iscsi scacasicecsh sees eve 
Bituminous eet 


Silicic Acid,........ 


secccece cece ce tlACeSs 
Carbonic Acid, .... 


8345 
25. the Lord showed him a tree. Some travellers 
have pronounced this.to. be the elvah of the Arabs 
—a, shrub in form and flower resembling our haw- 
thorn; others, the berries of the Gharkhdd 
{Peganum rectusum of Forskal, ‘Floriculture of 
Egypt ’)—a bush found growing around all brackish 
fountains. But neither of these shrubs are known 
by the natives to possess such natural virtues. 
It is far more likely that God miraculously en- 
dowed some tree with the property of purifying 
the bitter water [sp, a tree or wood of any species 
employed as the medium]; but the sweetening was 
not dependent upon the nature or quality of the 
tree, but the power of God (cf. Job ix. 6). And 
hence the “‘statute and ordinance” that followed, 
which would have been singularly inopportune if 
there had no miracle been wrought. 25. there 
he made for them a statute and an ordi- 
nance. Several Jewish Rabbis, followed by Paley 
and a few Christian writers, consider that this 
was the first occasion for instituting the Sabbath 
and promulgating the commandment to honour 
father-and mother —their moral law consisting 
hitherto only of the seven precepts of Noah. But 
there is no reason to believe that any particular 
law or statute was enacted there (the specification 
of moral and religious duties being reserved for 
another time and place); but the general prin- 
ciple or rule of the Divine procedure was ex- 
plained to them, as it had been to Abraham 
(Gen. xvii. 1). God having performed His part 
of the covenant made with the patriarch, by 
bringing his posterity aout of Egypt, and en- 


gaging still to preserve and deliver them, now 
informs them that He requires a fulfilment of 
their part of the covenant—its privileges offered 
by Him being suspended on the condition of their 
obedience. That this general precept was meaut 
by “the statute and ordinance,” is evident from 
the tenor of the verse that follows. proved them 
—or tried them. God now brought the Israelites 
into circumstances which would put their faith 
and obedience to the test (cf. Gen. xxii. 1). 


27. came to Elim—i. ¢., the trees, or palm grove; 
supposed by Robinson (‘Biblical Researches,’ vol.i., 
pp. 100-5)to be what is now called Wady Ghtrtndel, 

he most extensive water-course in the western 

esert—an oasis, adorned with a great variety of 
trees, among which the palm is still conspicuous, 
and fertilized by a copious stream, which, in the 
rainy season, flows through it. The objection to 
this being Elim is, that it is within a distance of 
six miles from How4rah. It is estimated to bea 
mile in breadth, but_stretching out far to the 
north-east. Wilson (‘Bible Lan ,’ vol. i., p. 174) 
aud Laborde (‘Commentaire Geog.’ in loco) prefer 
the neighbouring Wady Useit, chiefly from the 
palm trees which it possesses. Lepsius (‘ Letters,’ 
pp. 540, 1), from his theory respecting the position 
of Marah, fixes upon Wady Shubeikeh, consider- 
ably farther onward, as the Elim of the Israelites. 
Stanley leaves the (Re undetermined, by saying 
‘Elim must be Ghitrtndel, Uscit, or bigs a 
(‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 37, 68). But Wady 
Ghirtindel has most suffrages in its favour. ‘As 
Ghitrtindel,’ says Robinson, ‘is one of the most 
noted Arab watering-places, and the Israelites 
probably would have rested there several days, it 
would not be difficult for them once to make a 
longer march, and thus reach the plain near the 
sea. Besides, in a host like that of the Israelites, 
consisting of more than two millions of people, 
with many flocks, it can hardly be supposed that 
they all marched in one body. More probably the 
stations, as enumerated, refer rather to the head- 
quarters of Moses and the elders, with a por- 
tion of the people who kept with them; while 
other portions preceded or followed them at 
various distances, as the convenience of water 
and pasturage might dictate.’ (See Porter’s 
‘Answer to Colenso,’ p, 31. Also articles by the 
same author, ‘Family Treasury,’ parts 11, 12, 
1866.) [nip denotes springs; but they might pro- 
perly enough be called wells, as, being liable to be 
choked up by the drifting sand, the water must 
frequently be dug for.] The palm tree, with its 
dwarf trunk and shaggy branches, is eminently 
the tree of the desert, and flourishes only in moist 
ground. Wherever this tree is, water is near; 
and, accordingly, travellers through the desert find 
it on digging usually within such a distance that 
the. roots of the tree can obtain moisture from the 
fluid (Shaw's ‘Travels,’ vol. i., p. 259-261; Wilson’s 
‘ History of the Expedition to Egypt,’ p. 18). The 
number of palm trees is recorded. 4 and this accords 


The people murmur 


EXODUS XVI. 


Sor want of food. 


16 AND they took their journey from Elim and all the congregation of } _8. 0-149. 


the children of Israel came unto the wilderness of “Sin, which ¢s between 
Elim and Sinai, on the fifteenth day of the second month after their 
2 departing out of the land of Egypt. And the whole congregation of the 
children of Israel murmured against Moses and Aaron in the wilder- 
3 ness: and the children of Israel said unto them, Would to God we had 
died by the hand of the Lorp in the land of Egypt, when ‘we sat by 
the flesh pots, and when we did eat bread to the full! for ye have 
brought us forth into this wilderness, to kill this whole assembly with 


hunger. 


with existing usage. ‘The palms in the palm- 
grove at Tér (mountain-land of the Sinai penin- 
sula) are all registered. Property in them is 
oe (Henniker, quoted by Stanley, ‘Sinai and 
Palestine,’ za The palm trees are still 
numerous, though somewhatstunted. The shade of 
one of the remaining palm trees in Wady Ghirin- 
del was found <4 measurement to be 180 feet in 
circumference. Kurtz (* History of the Old Cove- 
nant,’ vol. iii, p. 14), who is of opinion that Elim 
was divinely prepared for an encampment of the 
Israelites, sees in the twelve wells of water a 
reference to the twelve tribes, and iv the three- 
score and ten palm trees, with their tufted tops, a 
canopy under which each of the seventy elders 
might erect his tent. After the weary travel 
through the desert, this must have appeared a 
most delightful encampment from its shade and 
verdure, as well as from its abundant supply of 
sweet water for the thirsty multitude. ‘For two 
days their journey had lain in a wooded, well- 
watered, and even romantic country. In most 
impressive contrast with the dreary flatness of 
Egypt, thé mountain scenery of the peninsula here 
burst on them’ (Drew’s ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 55). 
CHAP. XVI. 1-36.—MuRMURs FOR WANT OF 
Foop. 1. And they took their journey from 
Elim (see on ch. xv. 2). They had remained 
there several days. A_halting-place in the 
immediate vicinity of Elim is mentioned in 
Num. xxxiii 10; but from its being wholly 
unnoticed in this general narrative, it seems to 
have been a station of comparatively little im- 
portance. and... came unto the wilderness 
of Sin, which is between Elim and Sinai. Be- 
ginning at that part now called El Murkh4h, the 
wilderness of Sin gtretches along the eastern shore 
of the Red Sea, and merging into the spacious 
in of El Kaa, extends with a greater or less 
readth to almost the extremity of the peninsula, 
But on pursuing the route to Sinai the Israelites 
merely skirted the borders of El Kaa on the 
fifteenth day of the second month. It was now 
a- month since they had started from Rameses; 
and as the distance they had travelled in all did 
not exceed a hundred miles, ample time had been 
allowed for their reaching the point at which they 
had arrived. Three stations only are mentioned 
revious to their arrival at the Red Sea—viz., 
uccoth, Etham, before Pi-hahiroth ; so that even 
assuming they might have chosen for a few hours, 
or during a whole night, some intermediate halt- 
ing-places, omitted in this record from there having 
been no regular encampment, or from the places 
being geographically insignificant, not more than 
ong week would be spent on the eastern side of 
the gulf before the e. The stations enu- 
merated on the Arabian shore are Marah, Elim, 
the wilderness of Sin; and supposing that there 
had been an encampment at some unrecorded 
localities during each of the ‘‘ three days’ journey 
they went in the wilderness of Etham,” from 
Ayfn Mosa, the place yer it is generally be- 
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lieved they first landed—making seven resting- 
places in all—still there would be a period of three 
weeks: for the prosecution of this part of the 
journey, which therefore must have been leisurely 
ea and being enlivened by the two great 
uxuries of shade and water, could not have been 
oppressive to any classes in the vast host. But 
their next stage, after leaving Elim, was a very 
trying one, for they now were exposed to priva- 
tions which they had nct hitherto experienced ; 
and ‘in leading them forward, Moses disclosed his 
firmness and the fidelity with which he discharged 
the office he had been called to undertake. 6 
knew the country, and the sufferings the people 
would encounter on the wide plain of Murké&h, 
across which they must accomplish a shadeless 
march of twelve miles to the grat rocks of Sinai. 
He led them on, however, and here, in this scene 
of special emergéncy, the hand of their Divine 
Guide was specially outstretched to supply them 
with those necessaries which on the previous 
days they found among the natural resources of 
the comparatively pleasant, refreshing country 
through which their road then had led them’ 
(Drew’s ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 567: cf. Robinson's 
* Biblical Researches,’ vol. i., pp. 106, 177; Wilson’s 
‘Lands of the Bible,’ vol. 1, pp. 133, 257; ii, 
p. 764). 2 And the whole congregation... 
murmured against Moses and Aaron in the 
wilderness. Modern travellers through the desert 
of Sinai are accustomed to take as much as is 
sufficient for the sustenance of men and beasts 
during forty days. The Israelites having been 
rather more than a month on their journey, their 
store of corn or other provisions was altogether or 
nearly exhausted ; and. there being no prospect of 
procuring any means of subsistence in the desert, 
except some wild olives and wild honey (Deut. 
xxxil. 13), loud complaints were made against 
their leaders. So completely had their minds 
become debased by their hard servitude that they 
considered the freedom and independence of their 
present condition, together with the peculiar 
onour and privilege of being under God’s special 
guidance, dearly purchased by the sacrifice of the 
sensual comforts which Egypt supplied. Thé 
bad become a servile race, strangers to hi 
and ponerous sentiments, anxious only about the 
supply of their bodily wants, and through the 
engrossing influence of these displaying utter 
indifference or contempt for the grace which had 
distinguished them above all other peoples. 3. 
Would to God we had died by the hand of the 
Lord in the land of Egypt—i.e., by the plague 
which had carried off the first-born of the 
tians suddenly, rather than by a lingering 
death from starvation here. How unreasonable 
and absurd the charge against Moses and Aaron ! 
how ungrateful and impious against God! After 
all their experience of the Divine wisdom, good- 
ness, and power, we pause and wonder over the 
sacred narrative of their hardness and unbelief. 
To such a depth of debasement had they sunk, 


The Lord promiseth 


gather daily. 


6 And Moses and Aaron said unto all the children of Israel, 7 At even, 


that they seem never to have reflected or reasoned 
on the course of Providence; and although they 
had witnessed the most astonishing demonstra- 
tions of the majesty and power of God, they 
were incapable of drawing from these gracious 
interpositions any general conclusions for their 
encouragement and comfort in future emergencies. 
In short, the wonders they had seen in Egypt, 
and the miraculous passage of the Red Sea, 
contributed little either to banish despondency or 
to inspire them with full confidence in the 
Divine aid. Thus their character appeared, and 
the unbelief, fickleness, and impatience of their 
temper were displayed, on the exhaustion of their 
provision stores, without any natural sources of 
supply within their reach, by vehement outcries 
against their leaders: ‘ Ye have brought us forth 
into this wilderness to kill this whole assembly 
with hunger.’ There is a feeling of solitude and 
despondency in the desert; and the expression of 
feeling, even when entertained amongst a few, is 
contagious in a multitude. The Israelites were 
now wrought upon by these influences; and 
besides, we must remember that they were men 
engrossed with the present ; that the Holy Spirit 
was not then given, and that they were destitute 
of all visible means of sustenance, and cut off 
from every visible comfort, with only the promises 
of an unseen God to look to as the ground of their 
hope. And though we may lament ey should 
tempt God in the wilderness, and freely admit 
their sin in so doing, we can be at no loss fora 
reason why those who had all their lives been 
accustomed to walk by sight should, in circum- 
stances of unparalleled difficulty and perplexity, 
find it hard to walk by faith. Do not even we 
find it difficult to walk by faith through the 
wilderness of this world, though in the light of a 
clearer revelation, and under a nobler leader than 
Moses’ (Fisk). (See 1 Cor. x. 11,12) It is observ- 
able that there was no complaint at this time 
about the want of water; and the reason was 
that_they were in that part of the desert where 
the Egyptians possessed 4 1S a the whole 
of the northern coast of the Red Sea being an 
extensive mining district. ‘Now, although it is 
most probable that the mining population drew 
its supplies of food from Egypt, yet it would be 
all but impossible to send them also the necessary 
supply of water across the Red Sea. Artificial 
reservoirs, such as the Egyptians were accustomed 
to form in their'own country, and such as the 
Nabatheans dug in the desert (Kalisch on Gen. 
xxv. 13), must therefore have been made in the 
vicinity of the mines for the supply of this want ; 
and it would have been strange if, under the 
leadership of such a man as Moses, at the height 
of Egy t’s science, and with complete local 
knowledge of the desert, the water supply for 
such a multitude should have been left by him 
entirely to chance or miracle’ (Benisch). 

4 Then said the Lord unto Moses. Though 
the outbreak was immediately against the human 
leader, it was indirectly against God: yet. mark 
His patience, and how graciously He promised to 

the grievance. I will rain bread from 
heaven. This iat a ‘raining from heaven,’ 


EXODUS XVI. 


4 Then said the Lorp unto Moses, Behold, I will rain “bread from 
heaven for you; and the people shall go out and gather ’a cértain rate 
every day, that I ‘may prove them, whether they will walk in m 

5 law, or no. And it shall come to pass, that on the sixth day they shall 
prepare that which they bring in; and /it shall be twice as much as they 


bread from heaven. 


B. C. 1491. 
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seems-selected as if on purpose to guard against 
the supposition of its being a natural production 
—‘‘ bread from heaven,” whence it is called ‘the 
bread of angels’ (Ps. lxxviii. 24, 25). and the 
people shall go out and gather a certain rate 
every day. The circumstance of the bread being 
to be supplied every day was designed to teach 
them a lesson of dependence for their daily food ; 
and that of its being bestowed at “a certain rate” 
was to train them to the exercise of faith in God’s 
Providence. At ‘‘a certain rate” [toya OY—72T}— 
the thing—i. e., the provision of a day in its day; 
what was sufficient for the sustenance of every 
individual for a day [Septuagint, to ry: mpépas els 
juepav] (cf. Matt. vi. 11). Israel, a type of the 
Church which is from above, and bere under the 
conduct, government, and laws of heaven, re- 
ceived their food from heaven also (Ps. lxxviii 24). 
that I may prove them. The grand object of 
their being led into the wilderness was, that they 
might receive a religious training directly under 
the eye of God; and the first lesson taught them 
was a constant dependence on God for their daily 
nourishment. whether they will walk in my law, 
or no. The “law” here referred to was either 
the moral Jaw written on the hearts, and a sum- 
mary of which in the ten commandments was soon 
to be promulgated in the ears of the people—and 
in that case the Israelites were to be placed in a 
state of probation as to the general duty of obe- 
dience—or it was the particular regulation pre- 
scribed for bestowing the promised bread from 
heaven, and they were to be put to the test 
whether they would emay with the Divine 
arrangement as to this food on feast-days and 
sabbaths. In either view the Israelites were to be 
subjected to a trial whether and how far they 
would be won to the love, and yield a voluntary 
submission to the will, of God. 5, on the sixth day 
they shall prepare that which they bring in. 
It was the sixth day of the week, not the sixth 
day by current reckoning from that on which the 

romise was made; and the preparation of the 
ood of that day consisted, first, in measurin 
what they had gathered, according to the appointed 
standard; and, secondly, in grinding, baking, and 
seething it as meal (cf. v. 23; Num. xi. 8). and it 
shall be twice as much as they gather daily. 
The pry of a double quantity was promised on 
the sixth day. No reason was assigned for this 
deviation from the arrangement followed; and 
God. it ap ears, did not think that it was neces- 
sary to adduce a reason in a case so obvious. In 
these verses (viz., 4, 5) the substance of the promise 
is expressed; but the passage that follows con- 
tains specific details as given by Moses and Aaron 
in several communications to the people; and as 
their complaints, though vented against their 
earthly leaders, were really directed against God, 
Moses, who disclaimed the unfounded imputation 
of having brought them out of Egypt by his own 
will and authority, apprised them that. at a cer- 
tain specified time, they, through the engrossing 
influence of these, would be furnished with un- 
mistakeable proofs as to who was their true 
deliverer and guide. 


6, At even, then ye shall know, &¢,—lit., Be- 


Bread promised from heaven. 


EXODUS XVI. 


Quails and manna are sent. 


then ye shall know that the Lorp hath brought you out from the land; 3 0-1. 


7 of Egypt: and in the morning, then ye shall see the * glory of the Lorp; 


for that he heareth your murmurings 
8 we, that ye murmur against us?) And 


the Lorp shall give you in the evening flesh to eat, and in the morning 
full; for that the Lorp heareth your murmurings which 
ye murmur against him: and what are we? your murmurings are not 
9 against us, but ‘against the Lorp. And Moses spake unto Aaron, Say 
gation of the children of Israel, Come near before the 

Lorp: for he hath heard your murmurings. 
10 And it came to pass, as Aaron spake unto the whole congregation of 
the children of Israel, that they looked toward the wilderness, and, 
11 behold, the glory of the Lorp ae Jin the cloud. And the Lorp 
ve heard the murmurings of the children 
of Israel: speak unto them, saying, ‘At even ye shall eat flesh, and ”in 
the morning ye shall be filled with bread; and “ye shall know that I am 


bread to the 


unto all the congre 


12 spake unto Moses, saying, I * have 
the Lorp your God. 

13 

14 And when the dew that lay was 


anot 


And it came to pass, that at even °the quails came up, and covered 
the camp; and in the morning ? the dew lay round about the host. 
. eee up, behold, upon the face of the 
wilderness there lay “a small round thing, as small as the hoar frost on 
15 the conn. And when the children of Israel saw ¢#¢, they said one to 
er, 7It 7s manna: for they wist not what it «as. And Moses said 

unto them, ’ This 7s the bread which the Lorp hath given you to eat. 
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tween the two evenings (see on chs. xii. 6; xxx. 
8, 39.) 7. And in the morning, then ye shall 
see the glory of the Lord. This clause is in 
parallelism with the preceding one, the verbs 

‘know ” and “‘see” being frequently used syno- 
nymously ; and both clauses refer to the practical 
demonstration of the Divine agency and guidance 
of their movements, furnished by the miraculous 
provision they were to receive. 

9,10. Come near before the Lord... they 
looked toward the wilderness. They were called 
to leave their tents, and stand looking towards 
the wilderness of Sin, over which the cloud was 
hovering; and in the awful phase which that 
cloud then exhibited,—in the light that glared 
from it they witnessed the cage: of God; while 
in the sounds that were heard from it they re- 
ceived at once a rebuke to their own reproaches, 
poe a confirmation of the veracity of Hig ser- 
vants. 

13. ab even the quails came up [itn; Sep- 
tuagint, doruyouitpal—i. e., mother-quails, being 
sacred to Latona, in Ortygia, the orginal pame of 
Delos, from the abundance of its quails. Though 
the word Selav has been taken to mean various 
animals, as the locust, by Ludoly and others, and 
the flying-fish by Rudbeck, Ehrenberg, and Mi haelis 
(but the latterafterwards changed hisopinion),there 
can be no doubt that it was a bird (Pa. Ixxviil. 27). 
Foster (‘ Voice of Israel’), doubtingly supported 
by Stanley (‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 82, note), sup- 

ses that ‘the feathered fowl’ meant was the 
arge red-legged crane, three feet in height, which 
periodically visits that desert in large flocks. But 
not to urge other objections against this view 
(see on Num. xi. 31-35) the Israelites, whose 
nomadic wanderings led them often to the borders 
of the wilderness, must have known the time for 
the arrival of those birds, if they visited the pen- 
insula every season, But the tenor of the lan- 
guage used in this narrative plainly indicates that 
it was an unexpected and extraordinary pheno- 
menon, the locality Wher the birds appeared 


being away from the quarter which the cranes 
usually frequent; and as all these conjectural 
emendations have been found untenable, there is 
a general disposition amongst Biblical scholars to 
accept the sendertng ef our version as the right 
one. The quail is a bird of the gallinaceous kind, 
resembling the red partridge, but not larger than 
the turtle dove. Properly speaking, it belongs to 
the Tetraonide, or grouse family, and is migratory 
in its habits. Starting from Africa in immense 
flocks, crossing at certain seasons the Mediter- 
raneaf and Black Seas, it seeks a habitation in all 
the temperate regions, or flying along the Syrian 
desert into Arabia. Being a bird of heavy flight, 
it is obliged to rest at intermediate stages, as on 
Malta and Sicily, or on a sailing ship, where in 
great numbers they alight exhausted, and let 
themselves be easily taken by those who are near 
them. In a similar state they appeared about the 
camp of the Israelites in the wilderness of Sin. 
But that was entirely out of their course; and, 
moreover, it was in accordance with a prediction : 
so that, ence rine ee circumstance of their coming 
towards night—the usual time when they alight, 
faint through fatigue with the day’s flight—the 
arrival of those quails must be considered a 
directly providential or miraculous incident. in 
the morning. This was the first day of the week.. 
15. they said one to another, It is manna (marg., 
‘It is a portion’): for they wist not what it was 
[Nin 39 ym by wx WOR] — they said each man 
to his brother (neighbour) manhu—i. ¢., what is 
this? for they knew not what it was. [The Sep- 
tuagint has iddvtss de abrd ot vioi Iopand ciway 
Erepos TH Eréow, Tt éott TovTo; ob yap Hideway 
a. jv— And the children of Israel seeing it, said 
one to another, what is this? for they knew not 
what it was.’] Josephus very distinctly traces the 
origin of the name (‘Antiq.,’b. iii., ch. i., sec. 6), ‘The 
Hebrews call this food manna; for the particle 
man, in our language, is the interrogate what, and 
hu is the pronoun this—‘‘ what is this?”’ In the 
margin of our Bibles it is rendered “a portion” 


Manna not to be gathered EXODUS XVI. on the Sabbath. 

16 This is the thing which the Lorp hath commanded, Gather of it every _ C. 1491. 
man according to his eating, *an omer ‘for every man, according to the | * er aha 
number of your persons; take ye every man for them which are in his| (Fy neaa. 

17 tents, And the children of Israel did so, and gathered, some more, some | * souls. 

18 less. And when they did mete i¢ with an omer, ‘he that gathered much ee Fi 
had nothing over, and he that gathered little had no lack: they gathered | oy"\0'4, 

19 every man according to his eating. And Moses said, Let no man leave} 1 

20 of it till the morning. Notwithstanding they hearkened not unto Moses; = pig 
but some of them left of it until the morning, and it bred worms, and| ‘; 

21 stank: and Moses was wroth with them. And they gathered it every | ch 34.21 
morning, every man according to his eating: and when the sun waxed pranks 
hot, it melted. ; Coats 

22 And it came to pass, that on the sixth day they gathered twice as| Deut.s. 12 
much bread, two omers for one man: and all the rulers of the congre-| | 

23 gation came and told Moses. And he said unto them, This és that! j.. i462. 
which the Lorp hath said, To-morrow zs “the rest of the holy sabbath | Isa. 5s. 13. 
unto the Lorp: bake that which ye will bake to-day, and seethe that ye Rig sage 
will seethe; and that which remaineth over lay up for you to be kept until | oy a5 0. 

24 the morning. And they laid it up till the morning, as Moses bade: and| Heb. 4.4. 

25 it did not “stink, neither was there any worm therein. And Moses said, = ~ 
Eat that to-day; for to-day “zs a sabbath unto the Lorp: to-day ye | # op. 20.910. 

26 shall not find it in the field. Six *days ye shall gather it; but on the| Deut... 13, 


27 seventh day, which is the sabbath, in it there shall be none. 


14, 


And it 


[from the root-verb 739, to divide, to measure 


out. This interpretation was probably suggested 
by the celebrated Hebraist, Hugh Broughton, who 
was the author of these marginal readings. But it 
does not seem equally good with that in the text. ] 
16. Gather of it every man according to his eat- 
ing. The manna was the gift of God, but the 
Israelites had to gather it. The same law obtains 
in the kingdom of grace as in that of nature. God 
gives to His people their daily bread in answer to 

rayer, but they must put forth their hands to 
abour for it. an omer for every man—an omer 
was equal to about three quarts. take ye every 
man for them which are in histents. This state- 
ment has recently been fastened on as an objection 
to the truthfulness of the narrative, as opposed to 
the fact recorded in Lev. xxiii. 42, 43, as the basis 
of the memorial feast of tabernacles. But there 
is no contradiction; for, granting that multitudes, 
even the majority of the Israelites, had no shelter 
but Succoth, booths (and in the then well-wooded 
state of the wilderness they could experience no 
difficulty in procuring branches in abundance 
wherewith to construct them), a large proportion 
of the people bavite continued shepherds, would 
be accustomed to live in tents, and would, as 
usual in their nomadic wanderings, carry the 
materials along with them. Nay, supposing that 
numbers were destitute of tents at the moment of 
the exodus, how easy would it have been for 
those whose women were accustomed to spin and 
weave goat’s hair-cloth to provide this sort of 
covering —poles from the trees of the desert, and 
erect tents for themselves. And assuming that 
they did so, there is no necessity for supposing 
that two millions of people would require 200,000 
tents, on the ground that decency would not 
allow more than ten persons to be in each tent. 
It is absurd to limit the number; for all who are 
acquainted with the habits of nomadic people 
know that, by letting fall a epee of the covering 
as @ curtain, they divide the tent into compart- 
ments more or less numerous, as they require, 
18-21. he that gathered much had nothing over, 
&c. Although this a food was provided 


in great profusion, yet much of it was erelong 
melted by the sun on being stored up by the 
avaricious ; and it appears, by comparing this pas- 
sage with 2 Cor. vii. 15, that the daily supply 
which remained free from putrefaction was just 
what was equal in amount to an omer for each 
person throughout the camp of Israel. 


22. on the sixth day they gathered twice as 
much bread. The people did so of their own 
accord, judging from the unusual quantity that 
had fallen that it was a provision for the Sabbath ; 
and their conduct can be accounted for on no 
other hypothesis than that of its being a human 
existing institution. Theannouncement (v. 5) had 
been privately made to Moses; and there is no 
reason to believe that it had been communicated 
either to the people or to the rulers before the 
sixth day. and all the rulers of the congrega- 
tion came and told Moses. As the gathering of 
a double quantity had been so general, the atten- 
tion of the elders or princes in the various tribes 
was directed to the circumstance; and whether 
they regarded this accumulation of manna as a 
violation of the Divine injunction, or from having 
contracted Egyptian habits, they had become so 
indifferent to Sabbath desecration as to have been 
anticipating a gathering of food as usual on the 
seventh, they resolved in a body to lay the matter 
before the leader. 23-26. he said unto them, 
This is that which the Lord hath said, &c. The 
conduct of the people met the full approval and 
sanction of Moses, who now announced the 
promise which had been made to him (v. a To- 
morrow is the rest of the holy sabbath. This is 
just the language which would naturally be em- 
ployed by one who wished to remind his hearers 
of the morrow being a season of periodical cessa- 
tion from their ordinary employments. Most 
certainly it was not spoken in the authoritative 
style a lawgiver employs in enacting a new law; 
nor is it marked by any of the circumstantial 
details which enter into the description of an 
original institution. But it is quite appropriate, 
on the idea of his speaking to them respecting an 
ordinance with which they were familiarly ac- 


Manna not to be gathered 


came to pass, that there went out some of the 


28 for to gather, and they found none. 


EXODUS XVI. on the Sabbath. 

people on the seventh day ) BC 191. 

And the Lorp said unto Moses, | ¥ 2 Ki 17.14. 

29 How long * refuse ye to keep my commandments and my laws? See, for| '& 7 ™ 
that the Lorp hath given you the sabbath, therefore he giveth you on Paste is 
the sixth day the bread of two days: abide ye every man in his place;| Jer. 414 

30 let no man go out of his place on the seventh day. "So the people rested | Matt. 
31 on the seventh day. And the house of Israel called the name thereof |*sane” 

Num. 11.7, 


Manna: and ’it was like coriander seed, white; and the taste of it was 


like wafers made with honey. 


quainted. In short, the Sabbath is mentioned 
incidentally in considering the miraculous supply 
of the manna, and not the slightest hint is given 
of its being instituted for the first time on that 
occasion. According to the view here given, the 
eat: anticipating the Sabbath, prresss for it 

y spontaneously gathering a double quantity of 
manna on the previous day ; and the consultation 
of the rulers implies 2 doubt as to the propriety 
of such an increased collection, they being appar- 
ently apprehensive of incurring the penalty at- 
tached to the sin of reserving any portion of that 
food till the following morning. Moses’ answer 
(vv. 24-26) was a satisfactory solution of their 
difficulty ; and it was found by experience that 
not only two days’ supply was given on the sixth 
day, but that the manna kept during the interven- 
ing night continued sound and sweet. According 
to a second theory, already noticed, the misunder- 
standing between the people and their rulers on 
this occasion arose from the novelty of the ob- 
servance. But it is impossible for an ordinary 
reader to discover in this narrative any evidences 
of the Sabbath being newly instituted ; and the 
passage of Ezekiel relied on as confirming this 
view, in which the ‘apmetion mentions that ‘God 
enacted the Sabbath in the wilderness’ (xx. 12), 
points evidently not to the time, but to the pur- 
poses for which it was given. A third theory 
explains the discrepancy that occurred by suppos- 
ing that the day of Sabbatic observance was at 
this time changed from the first day of the week, 
as observed from the days of Adam (see on Gen. 
i, p. 30), to the seventh, suitably to the special cir- 
cumstances of the Israelites. In support of this 
view, it is urged that the Israelites left Egypt on 
the day before the primitive Sabbath, as the fol- 
lowing statement proves :—They arrived at the 
wilderness of Sin onthe fifteenth day of the second 
month (ch, xvi.); the sixth day from that day was 
the day before the Sabbath (vv. 5, 23), and the 
twentieth day of the month; consequently, the 
twenty-first was the Sabbath, and the twenty- 
second was the day after the Sabbath; if we 
reckon back, we shall find that the fifteenth, the 
eighth, and the first days of this month were 
also the days after the Sabbath, and so that the 
thirtieth and last day of the preceding month 
Abib, which is called the first month, was the 
Sabbath; and cousegnentsy the twenty-ninth, 
twenty-second, and fifteenth days of this month 
were the days before the Sabbath; but the 
fifteenth was the day on which the Israelites left 
Egypt. This is the opinion of Joseph Mede 
(‘ Works, Sabbath of the Jews), who remarks 
it as a singular circumstance, that ‘in this history 
the day of the month is never named, unless 
it be once, for any station; but this when the 
Jewish Sabbath was ordained (Num. x.), other- 
wise it could not have been known that that day 
was ordained for a day of rest, which before was 
none.’ This opinion is sapeoriee by Kennicott, 
‘Cain and Abel,’ p. 184, 185, note; Jennings 
(‘Jewish Antiquities on foe ae by Dr. Ward- 


8. 


law (‘ On the Sabbath’), without note or comment; 
and by Bishop Horsley, as an ingenious conjec- 
ture. The first of the three theories now adverted 
to we consider the right one; and an additional 
argument in favour seems to be afforded in v. 28, 
where some of the people who, in violation of the 
Divine injunction, had gone out to gather manna 
on the seventh are recorded to have had their 
offence marked by this severe rebuke, ‘‘ How long 
refuse ye to keep my commandments and my 
laws?” —language which, while it sufficiently 
attests the ungrateful and disobedient character 
of the Israelitish people, would not have been 
used in reference to an institution of recent origin. 
29, abide ye every man in his place. From this 
injunction it was enacted that no one should 
upon the Sabbath depart farther from the place 
ot his abode than the space which intervened be- 
tween the Israelitish camp and the tabernacle, 
which stood in its centre. This was reckoned by 
the Jewish Rabbis to be 1,000 ells, which being 
doubled, to make allowance for the return home, 
amounted to-much the same as the Roman mile 
or 1,000 gecppetzical paces (Rosenmiiller’s ‘ Biblical 
Geography,’ i., p. 27; Moses Stuart, ‘On the 
Canon,’ p. 61). 30. 80 the people rested on the 
seventh day. ‘This case is of importance, as 
showing the way and manner in which the law 
of the Sabbath was delivered in general. Its 
development among the people is throughout his- 
torical ; there is always a certain historical occa- 
sion with which its statutes are connected. This 
is evidence of its historical truth. Further, the 
appointment permitting the preparation of food 
(v.13: cf. ch. xii. 16) manifestly shows that the law 
is an early one, general as yet in its form, and in- 
tended afterwards to receive a more exact defini- 
tion (Hédvernich’s ‘Introduction to Pentateuch,’ 
pp. 261, 262). 31, the house of Israel called the 
name thereof Manna (see on v, 15): and it was 
like coriander seed, white. Coriander wasa produc- 
tion of Egypt; and to use it therefore as a means of 
comparison with any other substance was quite 
natural in writing for a people whose residence in 
that country fA made them familiar with its 
appearance. and the taste of it was Uke wafers 
made with honey. In Num. xi. § it is said to 
have tasted like ‘‘ fresh oil.” The two passages are 
easily reconciled, though honey and fresh oil are by 
no means like each other in taste, when we con- 
sider the cakes of the ancients were frequently 
@ composition of honey, oil, and flour; conse- 
quently, in tasting like one of these wafers or 
thin cakes, the manna might be said tc resemble 
the taste of both—of oil mingled with honey 
(Harmer’s ‘Observations,’ vol. 1, p. 455, Clarke’s 
edition). There is a gum of the same name (the 
coincidence of the Arabic word monn and tho 
Hebrew man, may be merely casual, or the modern 
name may have been given from the apparent 
resemblance of this substance to the Scriptural 
manna) distilled in some parts of the Sinaitic 
desert from the tamarisk, which is much prized 
by the natives, and preserved carefully by those 


The people murmur 


32 
an omer of it to be kept for your 


bread wherewith I have fed you in the wilderness, when 
And Moses said unto Aaron, *T'ake a 
t, and put an omer full of manna therein, and lay it up before the 
As the Lorp commanded Moses, 


33 forth from the land of Egypt. 


34 Lorp, to be kept for your generations. 
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And Moses said, This és the thing which the Lorp commandeth, Fill 
enerations; that p may see the 


Sor water. 


B. C. 1401. 
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brought you 


35 so Aaron laid it up °before the Testimony, to be kept. And the chil-| 2. 


dren of Israel did eat manna “forty years, ¢until they came to a land| %2' 

inhabited ; they did eat manna until they came unto the borders of the 

Now an omer ?s the tenth part of an ephah. 

17. AND “all the congregation of the children of Israel journeyed from 
the wilderness of Sin, after their journeys, according to the command- 
ment of the Lorp, and pitched in Rephidim: and there was no water for 


86 land of Canaan. 


@ Josh. 5. 12, 
Neh. 9. 15. 


CHAP, 17. 
ch. 16.L 
Num.33.12, 


who gather it. ‘It is found in the form of shining 
drops on the twigs and branches (not upon the 
leaves) of the tarfa (Tamarix Gallica mannifera of 
Ehrenberg), from which it exudes, in consequence 
of the puncture of an insect of the coccus kind 
pA os manniparus of the same naturalist). What 
‘alls on the sand is said not to be gathered 
(opera ‘Biblical Researches,’ vol. i., p. 170). 
t is collected early in the morning, melts under 
the heat of the sun, and is congealed by the cold 
of night. In taste it isas sweet as honey, and was 
long supposed by distinguished travellers, from 
its whitish colour, its size like a small pea, the 
time and place of its appearance, to be the manna 
on which the Israelites were fed ; so that, accord- 
ing to the views of some, it was a production 
indigenous to the desert; according to others, 
amongst whom is Hengstenberg, there was a 
miracle, which consisted, however, only in the 
Deel aN Med arrangements regarding its idee 

ut more recent and accurate examination has 
proved this gum of the tarfa tree to be wanting 
in all the principal characteristics of the Scrip- 
ture manna. It exudes only in small quantities, 
and not every year—sometimes only in five or six 
years; and the quantity in general has greatly 
diminished. Moreover, it does not admit of being 
baked (Num. xi. 8) or boiled (v. 23). Though it falls 
with the dew, it may be exhaled by the heat, and 
admits of being kept for a long time in the cool 
shade, becomes quite solid, and resembles a small 
cake. It is, moreover, a medicine, not food; and 
it consists (according to the following chemical 
analysis by Berthelot, 1861) of cane sugar, 55; 
sugar modified, 25; dextrine and analogous pro- 
ducts, 20= 100. This manna, he adds, could not 
alone suffice for nutriment, since it contains 
nothing of the azotic principle (quoted by Tischen- 
dorj, ‘Aus dem Heilige Lande,’ Leipzig, 1862). 
It is well known to the Arabs in some parts of 
the desert, though not in the wilderness of Sin, 
which contains no manna-bearing tarfa tree in any 
part of it (Drew's ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 57), while 
the Israelites were total strangers to their manna; 
and in taste, as well as in the fall of a double 
quantity on Friday, none on Sabbath, and in not 
breeding worms on that day, it is essentially 
different from the manna furnished to the 
Israelites. 

32-36. Fill an omer of it to be kept for your 
generations. The mere fact of such a multitude 
being fed for forty years in the wilderness, where 
no food of any kind is to be obtained, will show the 
utter impossibility of their subsisting on a natural 
produetion of the kind and quantity as this tarfa 
gum; and as if for the purpose of removing all 
such groundless speculations, Aaron was com- 
manded to put a ae it in a pot—a golden 


pot (Heb, ix. 4)—to be laid before the Testimony, 
to be kept for future generations, that they 
might see the bread on which the Lord fed their 
fathers in the wilderness. But we have the 
bread of which that was merely typical (1 Cor. x. 
3; John vi. 32). 

CHAP. XVII. 1-7.—Tue PeorpLe Murmur FoR 
WatTeER. 1. journeyed from the wiiderness of 
Sin. In the succinct annals of this book, those 
places only are selected for particular notice by 
the inspired historian which were scenes memor- 
able for their happy or painful interest in the 
history of the Israelites. A more detailed itiner- 
ary is given in the later books of Moses; and we 
tind that here two stations are omitted, (Num. 
xxxili.) According to Jerome, the whole of the 
desert region to Sinai, comprehending El Murkha 
and El Kaa, was called “the wilderness of Sin.” 
There were three routes by which the Israelites 
could have traversed it. The first, that advocated 
by Strauss, Knobel, Graul, and Keil, starting from 
Elim (Ghitrtndel) —not to speak at present of 
“the encampment by the Red Sea” (Num, xxxiii. 
10), at the descent of the fertile Wady Taiybeh, 
was in a north-easterly direction, over the wide 
sandy plain of Debbet el Ramleh, which these 
writers suppose to have been the scene of the 
murmuring. That course leads into Wady es- 
Shiekh ; but it is most unlikely that the Israelites 
took such a direction, both from the long detour, 
and from the extreme difiiculty of leading so vast 
a multitude through narrow and rocky defiles. 
The second route, ee by some, and fully 
described (Sandie, ‘Horeb and Jerusalem’), was 
directly southward, along the sea-coast to Tor, 
and then turning eastward, by Wady Daghadah, 
into Wady Rudhwan, which is considered to have 
been ei epee at the extremity of Wady er 
Réhah. In support of this hypothesis an appeal 
is made to Josephus, who says (‘ Antiquities,’ b. iii., 
ch. i., sec. 7), that the Israelites were supplied with 
water during this part of their journey from 
mountain springs and rills; and both Nieluhr 
and Lepsius testify that there is still plenty of 
water to be got from the hills along this way, 
before reaching the high watershed at Rudhwan. 
The third route is a middle one, along the or- 
divary caravan road, which, through Wadys 
Shellal and Mukatteb, leads into Wady Feiran 
—the most beautiful locality in the whale Penin- 
sula, according to the commandment, &c.—not 
aks. in oracular response, nor a vision of the night, 

ut indicated by the movement of the cloudy 

illar. The same phraseology occurs elsewhere 
Num. ix. 18, 19). pitched in Rephidim (a 75I]}— 
i.e, stays, resting-places, a particular station; 
now believed, on good grounds, notwithstanding 
the abundance of good water there now, to be 


Moses commanded to strike 


Wady Feiran, which is exactly a day’s march 
from Mount Sinai, and at the entrance of the 
Horeb district. It is a long circuitous defile, 
about forty feet in breadth, with perpendicular 

ranite rocks on both sides. The wilderness of 

in, through which tbey approached to this 
valley, is very barren, has an extremely dry and 
thirsty pevect little or no water, scarcely even 
a dwarfish shrub to be seen, and the only 
shelter to the panting pilgrims is under the 
shadow of the great overhanging cliffs. Lepsius, 
Bartlett (‘Forty Days in the Desert’), Stewart 
(‘Tent_and Khan’), identify this halting-place 
with Wady Feiran, under the impression that 
Moses, from his knowledge of the rich and well- 
watered character of this extensive valley, must 
have led the people thither in order to secure 
for them on their dl aa the benelit of its abun- 
dant resources in water and pasturage. But, not 
to dwell on the circumstance that the choice of 


the encampments did not depend on Moses, the’ 


hypothesis of these writers is inconsistent with 
the fact, that no water could be obtained in all 
the neighbourhood ; and although it is conceivable 
that the extreme heat at that season, a8 in some 
seasons still, might have dried up the wells and 
fountains, there is another objection to the posi- 
tion assigned to Rephidim in Feiran, founded on 
the statement in a subsequent verse (v. 6), that 
it was not far from Horeb. [Accordingly, Husebius 
(‘Onomast.’) says, ‘‘Padidiu, toros_ rns ’Epriuou 
mapa TO xapeB dpos eyyuvs Papav’—Rephidim, a 

ace in the desert, beside Mount Horeb, near 

haran.] Cosmas (‘ Indicopleustes ’), who travelled 
through the Sinaitic peninsula a. D. 535, describes 
Rephidim [ws aro piAiwv €£], about six miles from 
Horeb—i.e., at the spot in Wady es-Shiekh where 
now stands the tomb of Shiekh Saleh. According 
to Dr. Robinson, Rephidim is a mile or two farther 
down that wady, at a narrow gorge which opens 
into the central mountain range. This is on the 
skirts of Horeb, taking Horeb as the general 
name for the region. 2, 3. people did chide 
with Moses. The want of water was a privation, 
the severity of which we cannot estimate, and it 
was a great trial to the Israelites; but their 
conduct on this new occasion was outrageous: it 
amounted even to “‘a tempting of the Lord.” It 
‘was an opposition to his minister, a distrust of 
his care, an indifference to his kindness, an un- 
belief in his providence, a trying of his patience 
and fatherly torbearauce. 5, 

4-6. Moses cried unto the Lord. His language, 
instead of betraying any signs of resentment or 
vindictive imprecation on a people who had given 
him a cruel and unmerited treatment, was the 
expression of an anxious wish to know what was 
the best to be done in the circumstances (cf. 
Matt. v. 44; Rom. xii aE 6. the Lord said, &c, 


EXODUS XVII. 


2 the people to drink. Wherefore *the people did chide with Moses, and 
said, Give us water that we may drink. And Moses said unto them, 
3 Why chide ye with me? wherefore do ye ‘tempt the Lorp? And the 
isle thirsted there for water; and the people murmured against 
oses, and said, Wherefore ts this that thou hast bronght us up out of 
Egypt, to kill us and our children and our cattle with thirst ? 
4 And Moses cried unto the Lorp, saying, What shall I do unto this 
5 people? they be almost ready to ‘stone me. 
oses, ‘Go on before the people, and take with thee of the elders of 
Israel; and thy rod, wherewith thou %smotest the river, take in thine 
6 hand, and go. Behold, *I will stand before thee there upon the rock 
in Horeb; and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come water out 
of it, that the people may drink. And Moses did so in the sight of the 


the rock Horeb. 


B. C. 1191. 


> ch. 6. 21 

ch, 14 11, 
12, 

ch 16. 24, 
ch 16, 2, 3. 
Num 20,3 

© Isa. 7, 12. 
Matt 4.7. 
1 Cor. 10. 9. 

4 ch, 16. 2, 

* 1 Sam. 30.8, 
John 10. 31, 

4 ¥ze.2 6, 

9 Num. 20. 8. 

h1Cor. 10. 4, 


And the Lorp said unto 


—not to smite the rebels, but the rock; not to 
bring a stream of blood from the breast of the 
offenders, but a stream of water from the granite 
cliffs. Go on before the people, and take with 
thee of the elders of Israel. It is observable 
that the miraculous supply of water provided for 
the Israelites on this occasion was not given at 
Rephidim ; for the rock that was smitten was not 
there, nor even in the immediate neighbourhood 
of that station. 6. I will stand before thee there 
upon the rock in Horeb—‘‘ Horeb,” i.¢., dry place 
—the name given to the central cluster of the moun- 
tain range of which Sinai is a particular summit. 
It was perhaps the greatest miracle performed by 
Moses, and in many respects bore a resemblance 
to the greatest of Christ’s, being done without 
ostentation and in the presence of a few chosen 
witnesses. [The Septuagint has de éyw tornxa 
éket mp0 Tou PS hag I stand there before 
thou come to Horeb.] The clondy pillar, moving 
forward, guided the way of Moses and the elders 
as the star, at a future period did that of the wise 
men at Bethlehem, and stationing itself at a par- 
ticular spot, pointed out the rock which was to be 
smitten. As the Israelites, while at Rephidim, 
drew their supply of water from this source, it is 
obvious that the locality of the rock was not far 
distant. Those who, with Lepsius, Ritter, Stan- 
ley, Drew, &c., place Rephidim at the entrance of 
Wady FeirSn, consider the smitten rock to have 
been situated at the further end of the wady, 
where, according to their view, is the northern 
border-line of the mountain region to which the 
general name of Horeb is given, and they see the 
traditional spring of Moses in the present brook 
of Feiran. But as, according to Burckhardt, 
Robinson, Tischendorf, Wilson, aud others, Re- 
phidim was in Wady es-Shiekh, the smitten rock, 
which was in advance of that position, must be 
sought for in Jebel Masa. ‘‘The rock in Horeb” 
may have been selected in preference to any other 
rock at hand, just because the call of Moses to his 
mission, and the miracle of the burning bush, had 
already been associated with that district or par- 
ticular mountain, and because greater signs and 
wonders were about to be exhibited at it in con- 
nection with the giving of the law. The water 
may have flowed to the Israelites when encamped 
at Rephidim, at the distance of several miles from 
the rock, as the winter torrents do now through 
the wadys of Arabia Petra, In fact, the language 
of the psalmist would lead us to conclude that this 
was actually the case (Ps. Ixxviii. 15, 16). The 
rock may have been smitten, too, at such a height, 
and at a place bearing such a relation to the 
Sinaitic valleys, as to furnish in this way supplies 
of water to the Israelites during the first of their 
journeyings from Horeb (Deut. i. 1). On this 
supposition, also, light is perhaps thrown on the 


The Amalekités 


9 said unto Joshua, 


EXODUS XVII. 


7 elders of Israel. And he called the name of the place * Massah, and 
2 Meribah, because of the chiding of the children of Israel, and because 
they tempted the Lorp, saying, Is the Lorp among us, or not? 

8, Then came Amalek, and fought with Israel in Rephidim. And Moses 

Choose us out men, and go out, fight with Amalek: 


fight against Israel. 


B. C. 1491, 


1 That is, 
tentation. 

2 That is, 
chiding, 
or, strife. 


figurative language of the apostle, when he speaks 
of the ‘rock following’ (1 Cor. x. 4) the Israelites. 
On this supposition, also, we see a reason why the 
rock should have been smitten to yield a large 
supply to flow to a distance, even though springs 
and rills might have been found pre-existent in 
Sinai, With regard to the particular instance in 
this passage, the mountain: range Wateiyah runs 
north-east and south-west, like a wall, and is very 
picturesque. It approaches Wady Shiekh at the 
place which is supposed to have been Rephidim ; 
and it is to be particularly noticed, that water 
from the rock in Horeb could easily flow to them 
at this very place on the only road practicable to 
them from Wady Feiran to Sinai. ‘The Wady 
Shiekh, through which we had come down from 
Sinai, forms to this day, in fact, the channel by 
which the winter torrents find their way to the 
Red Sea, passing out of it into Wady Feiran, 
which, after running to the north-west till it 
approaches the Wady Mukatteb, strikes nearly 
directly to the west, and runs into the sea. I was 
greatly stfuck with the regular descent from Sinai 
of this water-channel, through the Wady esh- 
Shiekh’ ( Wilson’s ‘Lands,’ vol. 1., pp. 234, 235, 954). 
Dr. Robinson, after remarking that neither in 
Wady esh-Shiekh nor in the adjacent district is 
there at the present day any special want of 
water, acknowledges his: inability to solve the 

uestion how, in such a locality, the Israelites 
should have been so destitute of water, in any 
other way than by supposing that, as that people 
seem to have remained several days—perhaps a 
week—at Rephidim, the scanty supply of water 
was exhausted (‘ Biblical Researches,’ vol. i., p. 
179). This solution is quite satisfactory, consider- 
ing that the daily necessities of more than two 
millions of people had to be met. The presence of 
the elders with Moses when he struck the rock 
would be of the greatest importance, in affording 
independent and reliable testimony that there was 
no water there previously. Thus our Lord took 
select disciples along with him to some of the most 
interesting scenes of his ministry, to be witnesses 
of the greatest of his miracles. After what has 
been said, it is almost superfluous to observe, that 
the rock in Wady el Lejah which monkish tradi- 
tion points out as the one smitten has no just 
claims to thathonour. It isa huge insular mass 
of granite, in the form of a cube, about twelve 
feet high, with a number of grooves and fis- 
sures—some natural, and others produced by the 
hand of man. But although the position of the 
smitten rock is unknown, this boulder in E] Lejah 
could not be the veritable one. [The apostle, 
referring to that rock (1 Cor. x. 4), calls it wveuya- 
vii}, & spiritual, ie, a il es rock, symbolical 
of a spiritual reality, and the circumstance of its 
being ‘smitten’ had its antitype in the death of 
the Saviour, from whose wounded side the living 
waters have flowed to refresh and regenerate 
the world.] 7. called the name of tle place 
Massah—temptation. Meribah... chiding—strife 
—the same word which is rendered “‘ provocation,” 
Heb. iii, 8 and because they tempted the 
Lord—i,e., Him whose presence in the cloud 
accompanied them through the wilderness —viz,, 
Christ (1 Cor. x. 9), 


8-16.—ATTACE oF rae 8 Then came 


Amalek. Some time alg elapsed before they 
were exposed to this new evil: and the presump- 
tion of there being such an interval affords the 
only ground on which we can satisfactorily account 
for the altered —the better and firmer—spirit that 
animated the people in this sudden contest. The 
miracles of the manna and the water from the 
rock had produced a deep impression and per- 
manent conviction that the rd was indeed 
among them; and with feelings elevated by the 
conscious experience of the Divine Presence and 
aid, they remained calm, resolute, and courageous 
under the attack of their unexpected foe. fought 
with Israel. The language implies that no occa- 
sion had been furnished for this attack; but, as 
descendants of Esau, the Amalekites entertained 
a deep-seated grudge against them, especially as 
the rapid prosperity and marvellous experience of 
Israel showed that the blessing contained in the 
birthright was taking effect. According to Lep- 
sius, ‘ Wady Feiran belonged tothem. ‘hey had 
allowed the great host to march into and encamp 
in the Steppes without oppest but were not 
very likely to surrender without a struggle the gem 
of the peninsula.’ But the Israelites gave no 
evidence that they had the rerhotest intention of 
either injuring the peons or seizing on the ter- 
ritory of the Amalekites,-which does not Pppest 
to have formed any part of the land of which the 
Jews were commanded by God to take possession. 
The attack, therefore, made upon them by this 
fierce Bedouin tribe was altogether unprovoked 
and gratuitous; and whatever was their impelling 
motive, they seem to have premeditated a system- 
atic, obstinate, and exterminating contest. At all 
events, it is evident that the assailing force was 
not some stray parties who had wnexpectedly 
fallen in with the advancing hosts of Israel; but 
that it comprised the whole or the chief strength 
of Amalek; and, as their head-quarters were at a 
distance on the borders of Palestine (cf. Num. 
xxiv. 20), they must have marched in full force 
from the south of Canaan, acress the wilderness 
to the Sinaitic peninsula, with the determined 
purpose of making this attack upon Israel. Con- 
sidering that the Amalekites were the first (Num. 
xxiv. 20) to oppose the march of the Israelites 
after the miraculous passage of the Red Sea, their 
assault was a mean, dastardly, insidious surprise 
on the rear (Num. xxiv. 20; Deut. xxv. 17), and 
an impious defiance of God. The scene of this 
attack is, by those who place Rephidim in Wady 
Feiran, raed ag to be in Husseiyeh, not far from 
the ruins of the ancient town of Paran. It was 
close to the palm groves, and being the most fer- 
tile spot in the beautiful valley, affords, in the 
opinion of Lepsius, a sufficient reason for the 
Amalekites resolving with vigour to resist the 
occupation of it by the Israelites, In support of 
this view, he considers that a double assault, 
in front and in the rear, was simultaneous) 

made, founding on Deut. xxv. 18. But it will 
be shown on that passage that such an inter- 
pretation is totally unsupported by the language 
of the sacred historian. 9. Moses said unto 
Joshua, [pwin]—the name, according to Gesenius, of 
one * whose help is Jehovah ;’ according to others, 
it signifies “God the Saviour.’ The original form 
of it was Oshea or Hoshea—i.e., Salvation, deliv- 


The defeat 


to-morrow I will stand on the to 
10 mine hand. So Joshua did as Mb 


Amalek: and Moses, Aaron, and Hur, went up to the top of the hill. 
11 And it came to pass, when Moses ‘held up his hand, that Israel pre- 
12 vailed; and when he let down his hand, Amalek prevailed. But 4 Moses’ 
hands were heavy; and they took a stone, and put i¢ under him, and he 
sat thereon; and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the-one on the 
one side, and the other on the other side; and his hands were steady 
13 until the going down of the sun. And Joshua discomfited Amalek and 
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of the hill with the rod of God in 
oses had said to him, and fought with | ¢ Ps. 56. 9. 


of Amalek. 


B. C. 1491. 
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Eph. 6. 18, 
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erance; and it was afterwards changed by Moses 
himself, through conjunction with the Divine 
name, into the more _lengthened appellation, 
Jehoshua, Jeshua, and Jesus (Acts vii. 45; Heb. 
iv. 8). It is most probable that the new and ex- 
tended form of it was given in connection with this 
memorable occasion; for although Kurtz (‘ Hist. 
of Old Covenant,’ iii. p. 284) and others maintain 
that it originated at a later period (see on Num. xiii. 
16), a prolepsis beng in this passage, Hengstenberg 
(‘Genuineness of the Pentateuch,’ ii, p. 323), fol- 
lowed ay Ranke (vol. ii., p. 202), has conclusively 
proved that there was nothing in the nomination 
of Joshua with the other spies to suggest a change 
of his name; whereas the signal victory over the 
Amalekites was an occasion worthy of associating 
the sacred name with his. The new appellation 
became thus not only commemorative of the past, 
but panes of the still more important services 
which the bearer was destined to render in intro- 
ducing Israel into the promised land. The paren- 
tage of Joshua is recorded at length, 1 Chr. vii. 
27; but the passage under consideration contains 
the earliest notice of a young warrior destined_to 
act a prominent part in the history oi Israel. He 
went with a number of picked men. There is not 
here a wide-open plain on which the battle took 

lace, as according to the rules of modern warfare. 

he Amalekites were a nomadic tribe, making an 
irregular attack on a multitude probably not 
better trained than themselves, and for such a 
conflict the low hills and a country around 
this Wady would afford ample space’ (Robinson). 
Choose us out men, and go out, fight with Ama- 
lek. The Israelites were now entering on their 
peculiar mission, and hence it became ‘them, in 
conformity with their national calling, to make 
an active, vigorous opposition to the enemies of 
God. The circumstance of their being possessed 
of military weapons to such an extent as to enable 
a considerable body of them to engage in battle 
with a hostile band is easily accounted for, not 
only by the few and simple accoutrements required 
for warfare in that early period, but by the fact of 
their having gathered up the arms of the drowned 
Egyptians, which were washed on the shore of 
the Red Sea. to-morrow I will stand on the top 
of the hill, The engagement took ipiares it ap- 

ears, on the day after the attack 3 andit could not 

e otherwise, for as the rear was the portion of 
the Israelitish camp on which the assault had 
been made, and the main body under the com- 
mand of Moses was considerably in advance 
in Rephidim, some time would necessarily elapse 
ere the leader could receive intelligence of the 
occurrence, and prepare a select party to chastise 
the assailant. [npasn wep, on the top of the 
Gibeah.” The word Gibeah denotes a curve, a 
small round hill, in distinction from 75, a high 
hill, a mountain.] with the rod of God in mine 
‘hand (see on ch. iv. 20). 10, Moses, Aaron, and 
Hur, went up to the top of the hill. Hur [Septua- 
gint, Qo; Josephus, ter) appears to have been 


& person of note and influence in the camp—which 
arose, it sy 5Be in addition to his personal 
merits, from his intimate relation by family ties 
to Moses and Aaron, having been, according to 
Jewish tradition (‘Antiq.,’ b. iii., ch. ii, sec. 4), the 
husband of Miriam (see further on xxxi. 2; xxxv. 
30; xxxvili. 22; 1 Chr. ii. 19, 20; iv. 1). His 
association with Moses and Aaron, on this and a 
subsequent occasion of solemn importance and 
interest (ch. xxiv. 14) attests the eminence both of 
his social position and his piety. 11. when Moses 
held up his hand, that Israel prevailed, &c. The 


. object of the leader in this remarkable act has 


been the subject of much discussion. That it was 
the attitude of prayer is maintained by Origen, 
Sebastian Munster, Seiler, Keil and Delitzsch, 
Bishop Hall, &c., who dwell .on these circum- 
stances—that Moses did not act as the com- 
mander, having transferred thecommand to Joshua 
—that he retired toa hill where he might not be 
seen by the warriors in the heat of battle—that as 
not one hand only, but both hands (v. 12) were 
raised, which was the position of a suppliant, 
“the rod” having been the instrument of his 
formerly exercising supernatural power, was now 
grasped eagerly as the means of drawing down 
supplies of grace and Divine strength from above; 
and that all these circumstances combined prove 
that Moses was engaged in prayer, appears con- 
firmed by the fact of his announcing, for the 
personal encouragement of Joshua before the com- 
mencement of the battle, his intention of seeking 
succour in that way. On the other hand, that 
Moses held his rod elevated in his outstretched 
hand as ‘‘an ensign to the people,” is the view 
supported by Le Clerc, Vater, Lakemacher, Rosen- 
muller, Werenfels, Kurtz, &c., who notice that the 
leader did not stretch his rod over the enemy, as 
he uniformly did in performing the wonders in 
Egypt, but raised his hands—that the occasional 
depression of them as the fortuve of the battle 
inclined in favour of the enemy, shows that it was 
intended to serve as a banner for assuring the 
Israelites of Divine help—and that the protracted 
elevation of the hands, if done in prayer, implies 
the ascription of too much virtue to the outward 
form. e former of these views is supported by 
some recent writers on the ground that there are 
instances, even in earlier portions of the sacred 
history, of the efficacy of prayer, and that Moses 
now gave the Israelites an important lesson, that 
in all their conflicts with the ungodly powers of 
the world, a believing dependence upon Jehovah, 
through prayer, was the sure and certain pledge of 
victory. On the other hand, it is observable that 
“the rod” was given to Moses for the express 
purpose of Roreny wonders (ch. iv. 17), and that 
it never seems to have been used in a season of 
prayer. 13. Joshua discomfited. Victory at length 
decided in favour of Israel, and the glory of the 
victory was by an act of national piety ascribed 
to God (cf. 1 5 aia v. 4). Josephus states (° Anti- 

uities,’ b. iii, ch. ii sec, 5) that ‘not one of 
the Hebrews was slain; but the slain of the 


Jethro’s visit’ 


15 under heaven. 


EXODUS XVIII. 


14 his people with the edge of the sword. And the Lorp said unto Moses, 
‘Write this for a memorial in a book, and rehearse ¢¢ in the ears of 
Joshua: for I will utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek from 

And Moses built an altar, and called the name of it 

16 3JEHOVAH-nissi: for he said, Because the Lorp hath sworn that the 
Lorn will have war with Amalek from generation to generation. 

18 WHEN Jethro, the priest of Midian, Moses’ father-in-law, heard of all 
that God had done for Moses, and for Israel his people, and that the 


to Moses. 


B.C. 1491. 


& ch. &4 37, 

3 That is, 
the LORD 
my ban- 
ner, 

4 the hand 
upon the 
throne of 
the LORD. 


?, 


enemy’s army were too many to be enumerated.’ 
He also adds, that on the day after the battle 
the Israelites stripped the dead bodies of the 
Amalekites of their ornaments, and collected the 
armour of those that had fled, which was doubt- 
less another source of the abundance of the useful 
and precious metals which the Israelites appear 
at Sinaito have possessed. 14-16. Write this for a 
memorial in a book—Hebrew, the book; the 
public register of occurrences kept by direction of 
God, and in which not every incident, but only 
special events, were recorded. Hence the special 
injunction of Jehovah to record an account of 
this contest. and rehearse it in the ears of 
Joshua [o0%)]—and put it in the ears of Joshua; 
4.e., inform him of this Divine decree, and im- 
press it upon his mind as a duty ivcumbent 
upon him, and all who may be delegated rulers 
in Israel, to execute this sentence. for I will 
utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek from 
under heaven. If the bloody character of this 
statute seems to be at variance with the mild and 
merciful character of God, the reasons are to be 
sought for in the deep and implacable vengeance 
they meditated against Israel (Ps. lxxxiii. 4). The 
Amalekites were the first oj the nations (Num. 
xxiv. 20} to oppose the sprostyas of Israel; and 
therefore they were, as Kurtz expresses it, ‘the 
prototypes of heathenism in its hostile relation to 
the kingdom of God.’ They were not, as Michaelis 
represents them, a petty tribe of roving Bedouins, 
but the most powerful of the adjoining people, 
since they dared to attack a body of 600,000 war- 
riors. They were repulsed on this occasion, not 
exterminated ; but such an impression had been 
made upon them that, although the Israelites 
remained thirty-eight years in the wilderness, they 
never renewed the attack. The doom of exter- 
mination denounced against the Amalekites has 
been a great difficulty in the er: of establishing 
the historical truth of this book; Rationalistic 
aud infidel writers declaring it to be irrecon- 
cileable with the benevolence of the Divine 
character and government. But it must be 
borne in mind that, although the attack upon 
Israel was cruel, treacherous, and altogether un- 
proveleed: it was not the baseness and implacable 
nostility of Amalek, but their darivg impiety, 
which drew down upon them the vengeance of 
heaven (Deut. xxv. 17). ‘‘The attack, in respect 
both to the time and the circumstances, must 
have been intended by the Amalekites, as well as 
considered by the Israelites, as a direct insult 
to the majesty of Jehovah, in his character of 
peculiar guardian and immediate Lord of this 
chosen people. It was not consistent with the 
pas of the divine economy to vindicate the 
onour of Jehovah by any general punishment of 
the Amlekites at that time: their attack was 
repelled, but not retaliated, nor was their terri- 
tory invaded. This contemptuous defiance of 
the power and majesty of God would therefore 
have appeared to escape with impunity, if no 
further notice had been taken of it—a circum- 
stance which might ay. degraded the Deity in 


the estimation of Israel, who judged of His power, 
as all other nations then judged of their guardian 

ods, by His rigour and promptitude in defending 
fis people and punishing their enemies. This 
seems to be a reason why God judged it necessar 
to announce to the Israelites that, though He 
would not at present punish the insult of the 
Amalekites, He yet would not suffer it to pass 
finally unpunished; but that he would authorize 
and employ them to inflict, at a remote period, 
the punishment it merited ; thus impressing His 
feos themselves with the salutary conviction 
that, where the majesty of Jebovah was insulted, 
PRESENT delay 0} punishment afiurded no presum, 
tion o7 final ay ep Rae ‘On the Pentateuch,’ 
iL, p. 90: cf. Butler’s ‘Analogy,’ parti., ch. ii., p. 
56). 15. And Moses built an altar, and called the 
name of it JEHOVAH-nissi—i. e., the Lord my 
banner. [The Septuagint has xuptos xaraguyh 
pov, my refuge. 0) denotes a sign, standard, a 
signal erected on an eminence.] As no mention is 
made of sacrifices, it has been supposed that this 
altar was intended as a pious trophy, a grateful 
memorial after the battle was won, not in honour 
of Moses, who had raised his hands, nor to Aaron 
and Hur, who had upheld them, nor to Joshua, the 
commander, nor to the soldiers who had fought 
the battle, but to the Lord, whose right hand and 
holy arm had gotten them the victory. 16. Forhe 
said—lit., ‘And he said,’ which is preferable, as 
this verse does not assign a reason of the act 
recorded in the preceding passage, but is an 
additional sentence, Because the Lord hath 
sworn—[D3, an daa eyouevov, is generally re- 
garded as used for xp>, the word which stands in 
the text of the Samaritan codex.] The literal 
translation of this obscure passage is, ‘Because the 
hand upon the throne of the Lord,’ or, ‘the hand 
of the Lord upon His throne.’ ‘The lifting u 
the hand’ is a form of swearing not only adopt 
amongst men (Gen. xiv. 22), but also applied 
figuratively to God (Deut. xxxii. 40). And His 
hand lifted upon His throne, the seat of His 
glorious majesty, denotes the most solemn oath 
—God swearing by Himself (Heb. vi. 13). This is 
the meaning put upon the clause by the Chaldee 
and Arabic ‘Paraphrasts. But others consider the 
reference is to Amalek; ‘the hand (viz., of Amalek), 
or his hand (is) upon the throne of God’—i. e., 
upon Israel, amongst whom the seat or chosen 
dwelling of God was, This interpretation is per- 
fectly consistent with the meaning and order of 
the original words; and it seems to harmonize 
better than the former with the tenor of the con- 
text, besides assigning an adequate reason for 
the exterminating doom and perpetual war that 
was denounced against Amalek. [But Gesenius 
and others are of opinion that instead of 03, 
throne, 0}, standard, banner, is the proper read- 
ing, and what is required by v. 15. The Septua- 
eek has év xetpl Koupaia, by @ concealed, unseen 

and the Lord will war against Amalek.] 

CHAP, XVIII. 1-27.—Visir or JETHRO, 1-5. 
Jethro,., came...unto Moses, &c. It is thought 


Jethro’s visit 


2 Lorp had brought Israel out of E 
3 law, took Zipporah, Moses’ wife, after 


EXODUS XVIII. 


to Moses, 
t; then Jethro, Moses’ * father-in- | 3. ©. 11. 
e had sent her back, and her two beak - 

Meche 2.3 


sons; of which the name of the one zas Gershom; for he said, I have ra 


4 been an alien in a strange land: and the name of the other was Eliezer; 
for the God of my father, said he, was mine help, and delivered me 
5 from the sword of Pharaoh. And Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, came with 
his sons and his wife unto Moses into the wilderness, where he encamped 
6 at the mount of God: and he said unto Moses, I thy father-in-law Jethro 
7 am come unto thee, and thy wife, and her two sons with her. 
Moses went out to meet his father-in-law, and did obeisance, and 
kissed him; and they asked each other of their *welfare; and they came 


into the tent. 


8 And Moses told his father-in-law all that the Lorp had done unto 
Pharaoh and to the Egyptians for Israel’s sake, and all the travail that 
had *come upon them by the way, and how the Lorp delivered them. 


Judg. 4 1L 

1 That is, 

8 stranger 
there. 

2 That is, 
my God is 
an help, 

8 peace. 
Gen. 43, 27, 
28am. 11,7. 

4 found 
them. 


And 


by many eminent commentators that this episode 
is inserted out of its chronological order, for it is 
described as occurring when the Israelites were 
**encamped at the mount of God.” And yet they 
did not reach it till the third month after their 
departure from Egypt (ch. xix. 1, 2: cf. Deut. i. 
6, 9-15). Besides, there is internal evidence that 
this visit took place a considerable time after at 
Sinai, not only from the fact that the social organ- 
ization suggested by Jethro could not have been 
accomplished during the brief and tumultuary 
encampment at Rephidim, and from the distinct 
references that are made (wv. 12, 15, 16, 19) to the 
promulgation of the law and the establishment of 
the Divine oracle, but from the settled tranquillit 
and order which appear amongst the Israelites. It 
is clear (v. 5) that they had left Rephidim and 
were encamped before Sinai; but at what parti- 
cular period the visit was paid, the inspired record 
gives no information. It could not have occurred, 
as Lepsius suggests, during the first three days 
after the arrival at Sinai; but a presumption 
arises, from the altered position of Miriam in con- 
sequence of the arrival of Moses’ wife, that it was 
shortly before the singular outbreak against the 
leader caused by her jealousy, (Num. xii.) How, 
then, did this episode come to be inserted out of 
its proper chronological place in the history? Just 
in conformity with the usual manner of the 
writer when about to enter upon a continuous 
narrative, to dispose of collateral matters of in- 
terest, as in giving the genealogy of Judah’s family 
Gen. xxxvili.) before commencing the story of 
oseph’s life and_policy in Egypt; so he adverts 
to this visit of Jethro, important both on pri- 
vate and public grounds, before commencing the 
lengthened details of the Sinaitic legislation, (cf. 
Josephus, ‘Antiquities,’ b. iii., ch. ii.) 2, Then 
Jethro . . . took Zipporah, Moses’ wife, after he 
had sent her back. There is no express mention 
(ch. iv. 27) of Zipporah and her sons having been 
sent back to remain with her father. But it is 
certain that she was sent back; and whether, as 
the Jewish rabbis say, this was done by the advice 
of Aaron; whether the motive for it was a ten- 
der regard for the safety of the family, to keep 
them away from the intensely agitating and en- 
grossing scenes of the exodus, or, a8 some suppose, 
a domestic feud, caused by the circumcision of 
the younger son, had produced a sudden strife 
and alienation between Moses and Zipporah, there 
is no doubt that she returned to sojourn under 
her father’s roof. It may be assumed with 
confidence that Moses had, at departure, in- 
formed Jethro that he sane certainly bring his 


people to a particular spot, whither, on hearing a 
report of his arrival, his father-in-law repaired. 


3. Gershom (see on ch. ii 22). 4, Eliezer—["yp'7s 


my God pe oe or God is my helper.] Scarcely 
anything is known of these sons of Moses. His 
genuine and remarkable disinterestedness led him, 
instead of advancing his family, to keep them back, 
and fill public offices of honour and responsibility 
with others. 5. Jethro... came... unto 
Moses into the wilderness, where he encamped 
at the mount of God. Those who identify Rephi- 
dim and Feiran, suppose that from Husseiyeh— 
the scene of engagement with the Amalekites— 
they moved to their next encampment, only-two 
miles distant, at the base of Serbal, the grandeur 
and rugged majesty of which render it a conspicu- 
ous object in passing throvgh the extensive Wady 
Feiran, near the end of which it stands, and 1s ap- 
proached through the lateral Wady Aleyat. It is 
assumed to have been ‘‘the mount of God’—a 
high place sacred to religious rites long before the 
Mosaic period and pilgrimages made to it by the 
Pheenicians and Amalekites. Its name, Serbal, sig- 
nifies the palm groves of Baal; and hence it is 
concluded that it was called ‘‘ the mount of God,” 
to which those writers consider ch. lii. 1; iv. 27, 
as referring. But that name is i to a aif- 
ferent mountain, where the true God appeared 
(ch. xix. 2,3; xxiv. 13; 1 Ki. xix, 8); and hence 
Ritter maintains that there were two high places 
called ‘“‘the mount of God.” But this view is 
inadmissible. Not to dwell on the circumstance 
that a camp containing upwards of two millions 
of people must, in a narrow valley, have covered 
the whole of the two miles’ space from Husseiyeh 
to Serbail, and therefore would not require to re- 
move to the latter as a new encampment, is it 
conceivable that the leader should have been 
allowed to set the people down at so early a stage 
before those luxurious palm groves of Baal, which 
proved so fatally seductive to them on the plains 
of Moab (Nvm, xxv.) at a subsequent period of 
their history? Besides, it is observable that the 


name is [ov7>x7 75], ‘the mount of the God,’ the 


definite article marking it out as applied to 
Jehovah himself in contradistinction from idol 
epitdens 6. thy wife, and her two sons (see on 
ch. iv. 20). 7. Moses went out, &c. Their saluta- 
tions would be marked by all the warm and 
social greeting of Oriental friends (see on ch. 
iv. 27)—the one going out to “meet” the other— 
the ‘‘obeisance,” the “‘ kiss” on each side of the 
head, the silent entrance into the tent for con- 
sultation; and their conversation ran in the strain 


Jethro’s counsel 


EXODUS XVIII. 


to Moses. 


WARES © OUTRO —— ———— — — tN ape ene 
9 And Jethro rejoiced for all the goodness which the Lorp had done to | ® &#t 


10 Israel, whom he had delivered out of the hand of the Egyptians, And 
Jethro said, Blessed be the Lorp, who hath delivered you out 
hand of the Egyptians, and out of the hand of Pharaoh, who hath 

11 delivered the people from under the hand of the . 1 ‘ 
know that the Lorp 7s ® greater fit a gods ie : a m ste aS nora 

dealt *proudly he was above them. ethro, Moses’ father- 

Bay : ‘ and sacrifices for God: and Aaron came, 

and all the elders of Israel, to eat bread with Moses’ father-in-law 


in-law, took a burnt offerin 


“before God. 
13 


14 


15 
16 


the statutes of God, and his laws. 
VT 


18 not good. 


19 perform it thyself alone. 
20 


2 


— 


And it came to pass on the morrow, that Moses sat to judge the 
people: and the people stood by Moses from the morning unto the even- 
ing. And when Moses’ father-in-law saw all that he did to the people, 
he said, What ¢s this thing that thou doest to the people? why sittest 
thou thyself alone, and all the people stand by thee from morning unto 
even? And Moses said unto his father-in-law, Because the people come 
unto me to enquire of God: when they have /a matter, they come unto 
me; and I judge between ®one and another, and I do make them know 


And Moses’ father-in-law said unto him, The thing that thou doest zs 
6 Thou wilt surely wear away, both thou and this people that 
is with thee: for this thing 7s too heavy for thee; *thou art not able to 

‘Howten now unto my voice, I will give thee 
counsel, and God shall be with thee: Be-thou ‘for the people to God- 
ward, that thou mayest bring the causes unto God: and thou shalt 
‘teach them ordinances and laws, and shalt show them 'the way wherein 
they must walk, and the” work that they must do. 


6 ch. 15. 11. 
1 Chr. 16,25, 
2 Chr. 2, 5. 
Pa. 95, 3: 
Ps. 97. 9. 
Pa, 136. 5. 
Isa. 37. 16 


of the 


Egyptians. Now I 


2. 
Dan. 2. 47. 
* ch 1.10. 
@ Job 40. 11. 
Pa, 119. 21, 
Luke 1. 61. 
* Deut. 12. 7 
1 Cor. 10. 
18, 21, 31. 
J 28am, 15.3. 
Job 3L 13. 
6 aman and 
his fellow. 


Moreover thou shalt | cise. 


provide out of all the people “able men, such as °fear God, ? men of | ¢ Gen. 42. 18. 


truth, hating covetousness; and place such over them, fo be rulers of 
thousands, azd rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens: 


that might have been expected of two pious men, 
rehearsing and listening to a narrative of the 
wonderful works aud providence of God. 

11. Now I know that the Lord is greater than 
all gods. The reference is to the momentous 
events which had reduced the country and ag A 
dom of Egypt to the verge of destruction. In 
those transactions Jethro, as a calm, intelligent, 
reflecting observer at a distance, had seen a con- 
troversy carried on by Jehovah less with the 
sovereign than the idols of Egypt, and that the 
extraordinary series of miracles had produced the 
eftect of exposing the insignificance or nothingness 
of all her gods, 12. Jethro, .. took a burnt offering 
fon n2v}-a holocaust and victims. This friendly 
interview was terminated by a solemn religious 
service —the burnt offerings were consumed on 
the altar, and the sacrifices were offerings, used 
in @ feast of poy, and gratitude, at which Jethro, 
as priest of the true God, seems to have presided, 
and to which the chiefs of Israel were invited. 
This incident is in beautiful eee pine with the 
character of the parties, and, in the spirit of it, 
is well worthy of the imitation of Christian friends 
when they meet in the present day. 

13-26. on the morrow . .. Moses, &c. We 
are here presented with a specimen of his daily 
morning occupations; and amongst the multi- 
farious duties his divine legation imposed, it 
must be considered only a small portion of his 
official employments, He appears in this attitude 
as a type-of Christ in his legislative and judicial 
characters. people stood, &c.—governors in the 
East seat themselves at the most public gate of 
their palace or the ee ao there, amid a crowd 


2Sam. 23.3, 
P Eze, 18. 8. 


of applicants, hear causes, receive petitions, redress 

Tievances, and adjust the claims of contending par- 
ies. In Egypt the Hebrews had been governed 
by the ees rule of their elders. But the 
divine legation of Moses having invested him 
with the character and authority of a sovereign, 
the jurisdiction of the elders had become virtue 
ally superseded, and the judgment of Moses was 
looked up to as supreme ; so that an overwhelm- 
ing accumulation of secular business was thrown 
upon his hands, 

17. Moses’ father-in-law ,.. The thing... 
is not good—not good either for Moses himself, 
for the maintenance of justice, or for the satis- 
faction and interests of the people. Jethro gave 
a prudent counsel as to the division of labour, and 
universal experience in the Church and state 
has attested the soundness and advantage of the 
principle, 23, thou shalt provide... ablemen.., 
to berulers, The Susapement was an admirable 
one, and it was founded upon a division of the 
people which was ca dee not only in civil but in 
military affairs; so that the same persons who 
were officers in war were magistrates in peace. 
In both cases the as Ae were divided into thou- 
sands, hundreds, fifties, and tens; and the 
chiefs of these numbers are in this e, ag 
well as in Num. xxxi. 14, distinguished by the 
same term ["¥; Septuagint, yArdpxovs, «as 
exaTovTapyous, Kat qevtixovrépHyous, Kat dexas 
Sapnevel. Care was thus taken by the minute 
subdivision to which the judicial system was 
carried, that, in suits and proceedings at law, 
every man should have what was just and equal, 
without going far to geek it, without waiting long 


The arrival 


so, then thou shalt be able to endure, 
their place in peace. 


24--- So 


them heads over the 
26 rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. 


seasons: the “hard causes they prong 


27 matter they judged themselves. And 


19 
2 Sinai. 


and “he went his way into his own land. 

IN the third month, when the children of Israel were gone forth out 
of the land of Egypt, the same day came they into the wilderness of 
For they were departed from Rephidim, and were come to the 

desert of Sinai, and had pitched in the wilderness: and there Israel 
3 camped before the mount. And * Moses went up unto God, and the 


te obtain it, and without paying an exorbitant 
price for it, Certainly, with a judiciary consti- 
tuted in this manner, justice could be admin- 
istered promptly, while provision was made against 
the evils of hasty decisions, in the right of appeal 
to higher courts—inimportant cases—even to the 
venerable council of the Seventy, composed of 
the gravest, the ablest, the most upright, and 
trustworthy men of the nation’ (Deut. vii. 8, 9) 

Wines’ ‘ Commentaries on the Laws of the Ancient 

ebrews’). The institution of those civil officers, 
however, as suggested by Jethro, wonld suit the 
state of the people only in their associated capa- 
city as tribes in the wilderness. When they 
obtained possession of the promised land, and 
were settled in towns, a different arrangement 
became necessary (Deut. xvi. 18). ‘This consti- 
tution of the tribes, with the subordinate degrees 
of shiekhs, recommended to Moses. by Jethro, is 
the very same which still exists amongst those 
who are possibly his lineal descendants, the gentle 
race of the Tow4ra (Stanley, ‘Sinai and Pales- 
tine’). 23. If thou shalt, &c. Jethro’s counsel was 
given merely in the form of a suggestion—it was 
not te be adopted without the express sanction 
and approval of a better and higher Counsellor ; 
and although we are not informed of it, there can 
be_ no doubt that Moses, before appointing sub- 
ordinate magistrates, would ask the mind of God, 
as itis the duty and privilege of every Christian 
in like manner to supplicate the Divine direction 
in all his ways. 

27. Moses let his father-in-law depart... 
into his own land. This statement confirms the 
view formerly taken of Rephidim, that it was not 
in Feiran, otherwise there was no occasion for 
Jethro to depart, for his way into Midian, and 
that of Moses to Sinai, lay in the same direction. 

CHAP. XIX. 1-25.—Arrivat aT Srnal. _ Le 
sius, who maintains that Rephidim was in Wady 
Feiran, is obliged, in support of this theory, to 
resort to the bypothesis that the two first verses 
in this chapter did not originally form part: of 
the sacred composition, v. 27 of ch. xvi. being 
followed by v. 3 of this chapter. In his opinion, 
the narrative ran thus: “And Moses let his 
father-in-law depart ; and he went his way into 
his own land. And Moses went up unto God,’ 
&c. But there is no ground whatever for con- 
cluding that there was any interpolation. 1. In 
the third month — according to Jewish usage, 
the jirst day of that = same day,” it is 


EXODUS XIX. 


22 and let them judge the people at all seasons: ?and it shall be, hat 
every great matter they shall bring unto thee, but every small matter 
they shall judge: so shall it be easier for thyself, and they shall bear the va 

23 burden with thee. If thou shalt do this thing, and God command thee| wa 

and all this people shall also go to] Num.s6.1. 


oses hearkened to the voice of his father-in-law, and did all that 
25 he had said. And ° Moses chose able men out of all Israel, and made 
ople, rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, 
And they judged the people at all} 2 
t unto Moses, 
oses let his father-in-law depart; 
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added, to mark the time more explicitly—i. ¢., 
forty-five days after leaving Egypt—one day spent 
on the mount (v. 3), one returning people’s answers 
(vv. 7, 8), three days of preparation—making the 
whole time fifty days from the first passover to the 
promulgation of the law. Hence the Feast of 
Pentecost, i. e., the fiftieth day, was the inaugu- 
ration of the Old Testament Church; and the 
Divine wisdom is apparent in the selection of the 
same ,season for the institution of the New Testa- 
ment Church (John i 17; Acts ii. 1). Wilder- 
ness of Sinai. This name is here used for the 
first time. Thenceforth, with one exception (ch. 
xxxili, 6), during the whole sojourn of the 
Israelites in the vicinity, Sinai alone is spoken of 
chs. vii. 18, 23; xxiv. 16; xxxi. 18; xxxiv. 29, 32; 

Vv. Vii. 38; xxv. 1; xxvi. 46; xxvii. 34; Num. i. 
1; iti. 11, 14). In Num. x. 12 ~~ break up from 
Sinai; and in the list of stations (Num, xxxili. 15), 
Sinai also naturally appears. But elsewhere, after 
their departure, and through the whole book of 
Deuteronomy (except in the Song of Moses, ch. 
xxxii. 2), Horeb alone is named; and the same 
events are spoken of as occurring in Horeb which 
were before described as taking place on Sinai(Deut. 
i, 2,6, 19; iv. 10, 15; v. 2; ix. 8; xviii. 16; xxvii. 69). 
Horeb and Sinai seem to be used in some cases 
indifferently as the designation of the moun- 
tain of the law. But in general Horeb is the 
name of the mountainous region, and Sinai is 
the specific one of the central district (Robinson, 
‘Biblical Researches,’ vol. 1, ob 551; Hengsten- 
berg, ‘Pentateuch,’ vol. ii., p. 396). 2. were come 
to the desert of Sinai. The desert has its pro- 
vinces, or divisions, distinguished by a variety of 
names; and the ‘desert of Sinai’ is that wild 
and desolate region which occupies the very centre 
of the peninsula, comprising the lofty range to 
which:the mount of God belongs. It is a wilder- 
ness of shaggy rocks of porphyry and red granite, 
and of valleys for the most part bare of verdure. 
camped before the mount—Sinai, so called from 
Seneh, or acacia bush. It is now called Jebel 
Misa. Their way into the interior of the gigantic 
cluster was by Wady Feirén, which would lead 
the bulk of the host, with their flocks and 
herds, into the high valleys of Jebel Masa, with 
their abundant = especially into the great 
thoroughfare of the desert—the longest, widest, 
and most continuous of all the valleys, the Wady 
es-Shiekh, whilst many would be scattered among 
the adjacent valleys; so that thus secluded from 


God's message 


EXODUS XIX. 


Lorp called unto him out of the mountain, saying, Thus shalt thou say 
4 to the house of Jacob, and tell. the children of Israel; Ye have seen what 
I did unto the Egyptians, and how °I bare you on eagles’ wings, and 
5 brought you unto myself. Now therefore, if ye will 
indeed, and keep my covenant, then “ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto 
6 me above all people: for “all the earth 7s mine. And ye shall be unto 


to the people. 
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obey my voice 


the world, in a wild and sublime amphitheatre of 
rocks, they ‘‘ camped before the mount.” Of the 
granite piles that form the central group of this 
mountainous district, almost every one has been 
itched upon as being the true Sinai. While 
erbal, in the northern panes, has numerous ad- 
vocates (see on ch. xviii. 5); but itis rejected, as it 
affords no camping ground, and the narrow valle 
at its base, instead of being a desert, has in 
ages been the garden of the peninsula ; and whilst 
some, maintaining that the Israelites never pene- 
trated the granite ronon at all, have sought for 
Sinai in some of the border parts of the desert, 
the vast cs et rest in the belief that the en- 
campment of the Israelites was in the heart of 
the gigantic cluster; but respecting the particular 
mountain: there has been much discussion. Rip- 
el fixed on Jebel Katerin, Lord Lindsay on Jebel 
Monajah ; but both of these fail to meet the required 
conditions of the sacred narrative. Opinions greatly 
preponderate in favour of the old monkish tradition 
which assigns the honour of being “‘ the mount” to 
Jebel Masa, with its two summits. Dr. Wilson 
clings to the southernmost peak, which has the 
special name of Moses, as the een place; butit 
is objected to this view that the plain at its foot is 
too narrow to admit theencampmentof sucha host. 
Dr. Robinson, feeling the force of this objection, 
places Sinai at the northern extremity of the ridge, 
where its bold precipice overlooks the broad plain 
of Rahah, on which an army even larger than the 
host of Israel might be comfortably stationed. 
But Safsafeh is considerably lower than several 
of the adjacent mountains. Mr. Sandie enlists 
both summits as being at different times the scene 
of inaugurating the new dispensation: Jebel Mtsa, 
back from the plain about three miles, about 2, 
feet in height;—thisis ‘‘thetopof themount” (v. 20), 
invisible from the plain, and very easil ascended 
from the valley of the convent ;—Safsafeh, which 
overhangs the plain, is about 1,000.feet in height, 
and very difficult of ascent. He shows in a very 
ingenious and interesting manner how all the 
facts recorded in the sacred narrative are fully 
verified, on the hypothesis that both these peaks 
formed stages of action in the progressive de- 
velopment of the great drama. In this valley—a 
long flat valley—about a i 
breadth, winding northwards, Israel would find 
ample room for their encampment. Of all the 
wadys in that region, it seems the most suitable for 
a prolonged sojourn. The “goodly tents” of Israel 
could spread themselves without limit. 3-6. Moses 
went up unto God—the Shechinah, within thecloud 
(ch. xxxiii. 20; John i. 18). From the encamp- 
ment in Er Rahah, the point of his departure, 
Moses would probabl go through the Wady Lejah 
or Wady Shuweib; then climbing the side of the 
mount by a winding ascent, perhaps the route 
usually taken in the present day in scaling it, he 
would arrive at the broad platform in front of the 
highest peak of Sinai. It is a wide, o space, 
entirely secluded from view ; and while in that 
elevated solitude, he was summoned by the voice 
of Jehovah to receive the pattern of that theocrac 
which was now to be established in Israel. It 
appears that in communicating the basis of the 
new constitution to the Peo and reporting 


uarter of a mile in | 


their acceptance of it to the Lord, he had to 
ascend the mount more than once (wv. 3, 6, 8, 10) 
in oné day—three days before the promulgation 
of the law. But he was a hale old man, in full 
and vigorous activity both of body and mind, and 
he was equal to such an exertion. Thus shalt 
thou say, &c. The object for which Moses went 
up was to receive and convey to the people the 
m contained in these verses, and the purport 
of which was a general announcement of the 
terms on which God was to take the Israelites into 


a close and peculiar relation to Himself. In thus 
peaotiating tween God and His people—the 
ighes 


a of duty which any mortal man was 
ever called to occupy—Moses was still but a 
servant, The only Mediator is Jesus Christ. 4. 
Ye have seen... how I bare you on eagles’ 
wings—a beautifully expressive metaphor, used 
to describe the entireness of their deliverance 
from the scenes of danger, and the rapidity with 
which they were carried in unassailable rea pd 
to a distant eyrie amongst the mountains (cf. 
Deut. xxxii. 11, 12)._This is the prototype of the 
image employed in Rev. xii. 14, to symbolize the 


‘Christian Church as a woman borne away into 


the wilderness on the wings of a great eagle. and 
brought you unto myself—i. ¢., to a place where 
they might be devoted to God’s service. 5. Now 
therefore, if ye will obey my voice ... and keep 
my covenant. God had entered into a special 
covenant with Abraham, Pe nese the promise 
of spiritual blessings ; and if a large portion of his 
posterity did not secure an interest in that 
promise, the fault was their own. God, notwith- 
standing, for His love to their fathers, and for 
many wise and important reasons, saw fit to allow 
them the benefit of an external covenant. This 
new covenant entered into at Sinai did not make 
void the former covenant;—it was intermediate, 
temporary, and national; and as God can have no 
intercourse with sinners without sacrifices and 
without a Mediator, so this Sinai covenant was 
founded on sacrifices (Heb. ix. 5, 18), and had a 
Mediator, Moses (Gal. iii. 19), And in an out- 
ward, typical covenant, securing temporal pros- 
perity, so great a display of the Divine holiness 
was not necessary as in a covenant securing an 
interest in God’s special loving-kindness. There- 
fore, as a Mediator of less value sufficed for the 
former, a typical Mediator was most suitable to a 
typical covenant. then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me ["}10, property, wealth, from 
bap, to get, to acquire, what is carefully stored up 
(1 Chr. xxix. 3) and highly prized (Eccl. ii. St So 
the Israelites were chosen as the objects of Divine 
favour, redeemed from bondage, and trained under 
the Divine care for high ends (Deut. vii. 6; xiv. 2; 
xxvi. 18; Ps. cxxxv. 4), [The Septuagint has Aads 
Teptovcios dad gaytTwv twr eWvov—a_ people 
peculiar pepaterer from all the nations (cf. Titus 
u. 14; 1 Pet, ii, 9, in which Christians are repre- 
sented as the full inheritors of the spiritual 
blessings typically held forth to the Jews).] for 
all the earth is mine. The Lord added this im- 
mediately after declaring that in the event of 
their ‘obeying His voice and keeping His cove- 
nant,’ they would be ‘a peculiar treasure unto 


The answer 


unto the Lorp. 


Him,’ toshow that if He chose them from amongst 
the nations, to confer upon them special! privileges 
and tokens of His favour, it was not because He 
stood in need of them, or could derive any ad- 
Santees from their services ; for as ‘all the earth 
was His,’ in any other place He might have estab- 
lished His worship—to some other people He might 
have communicated _the knowledge of His will 
and His worship. Hence His doing so to them 
was an act of pure But the phrase, “‘for all 
the earth is mine,” was undoubtedly used also to 
intimate that the import of the covenant now being 
made with the Israelites was not the introduction 
of a national religion, or for the worship of a local 
deity, but was designed for the ultimate benefit of 
the whole world. kingdom of priests. As the 
priestly order was set apart from the common 
mass, so the Israelites, compared with other 
people, were to sustain the same near relation to 
—a community of spiritual sovereigns. a holy 
nation—set apart to preserve the knowledge and 
worship of God. That this phrase directed the 
minds of the people to the sacerdotal order in Egypt 
as a privileged and consecrated body, especially 
as the tribe of Levi had not yet been set apart 
to the service of God, has been suggested by 
Michaelis and others. But from the sacred func- 
tions which, amongst other privileges, belonged to 
the eldest sons in families, they must have been 
perfectly able to form an idea of the mean- 
ang of the declaration that they were to be 
a kingdom of priests; which implied, that, as 
contrasted with Gentile nations, they were to 
be taught by direct revelation a knowledge of 
the character and worship of the true God, and 
to stand to Him in a relation peculiarly near. 
As God had purposed to save mankind by a 
Redeemer, the body of the redeemed was, until 
the advent of Christ, represented by the chosen 
eople, who might collectively be regarded as a 
Tint of mediator, and justly described as ‘‘a king- 
dom of priests, and an holy nation.” Men are 
said to be sanctified or made holy in very different 
senses. Sanctification (for the distinction, though 
an old, is not a bad one) is either real or relative. 
Real sanctification is either inward, consisting of 
holiness of heart and life, or outward, consisting 
in external purifications, and a conduct free from 
the pollution of gross sins. Relative sanctifica- 
tion consists in separation from common use and 
a special relation to God and spiritual things. 
Though the Israelites were not generally at this 
time characterized by that holiness which results 
from moral excellence or from the graces of the 
spirit, and in every subsequent period of their 
history there was a great amount of corruption in- 
fecting their pocigty, yet they were destined to be 
**a holy nation,” inasmuch as they were distin- 
guished by a holiness consisting in separation 
from other nations (Ezra ix. 2), in external dedica- 
tion to God and his service, in their possessing 
the outward symbols of His presence amongst 
them (Exod. xxix. 43, 44), and in their typifying 
essiah and his kingdom, and preparies things 
for his birth and appearance (cf. Lev.:xi. 44; Deut. 
vii. 6). That separation from other nations in 
which the holiness of te Jewish nation chiefly 


EXODUS XIX. 


me a ‘kingdom of priests, and an “holy nation. These are the words 
which thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel. 
7 And Moses came and called for the elders of the people, and laid| ,° 
before their faces all these words which the Lorp commanded him. 
8 And %all the people answered together, and said, All that the Lorp 
hath spoken we will do. And Moses returned the words of the people 
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consisted (ch. xix. 5,6; Num. xxiii. 9; Deut. xxvi. 
18, 19) was not spiritual, resulting from rectitude 
of heart and a correspondent deportment, but 
merely external, derived from the institution of 
certain sacred rites and ceremonies, different 
from, or opposite to, those of other nations. The 
glory of Divine wisdom, no less than of Divine 
goodness and grace, was manifested in the 
choice of the Israelites for the important purposes 
contemplated by their separation. In the sim- 
plicity as well as in the power of their character, 
the fitness of the Jews for illustrating the Divine 
abetted is now clearly seen. ‘Neither the 
gyptians, with all their wisdom,’ says Tholuck 
(On the Old Testament, ‘ Biblical Cabinet,’ vol. i., 
p. 22), ‘nor the imaginative Indians, nor the vain 
and speculative Greeks, nor the haughty Romans, 
could have received a revelation, or have been 
employed in this work, without marring it.’ 

7, 8. Moses came and called for the elders. 
The message was conveyed to the mighty multi- 
tude through their elders, who doubtless in- 
structed them in the conditions required. Their 
upanimous acceptance was conve through the 
same channel to Moses, and by him reported to 
the Lord. Ah, how much self-confidence did 
their language betray !—how little did they know 
what spirit they were of! But without reference 
to the moral weaknesses of humanity, which, 
alas! were but too conspicuously displayed in 
their sad failures to act up to their promise, the 
response, ‘all that the Lord hath spoken we will 
do,” was a declaration of the national acceptance 
of the constitution. Here is what has been aptly 
called by Lowman (‘Civ. Gov. of the Heb.,’ c. 1), 
‘the original contract of the Hebrew government,’ 
which is comprised in two fundamental principles 
—1l. Adherence to the worship of one God, in 
opposition to the polytheistic tendencies of ancient 
times; and, 2. As subservient to this end, the 
separation of the Israelites from other nations, to 
prevent the formation of unsuitable and corrupt- 
ing alliances. This was a transaction of the 
most important character, and having deep signi- 
ficance. It was the inauguration of the national 
compact, to which the communications of which 
Moses was the bearer between Jehovah and the 
people were the necessary preparations. Divinely 
commissioned to propose Jehovah as the Sovereign 
and Head of the Israelitish nation, Moses, on his 
descent from the mount, assembled the public 
representatives of the people, and, in a duly con- 
stituted convention, formally submitted the pro- 
position from the Lord. The assent of that 
council having been given in name and on behalf 
ofthe people, Moses ascends to report the unani- 
mous resolution of the meeting, which, in consid- 
eration of its representative character, is described 
as equivalent to the popular response. On re- 
ceiving this official answer, this public and formal 
declaration of the willing acceptance by the ete 
of the terms of the proposed compact, Jehovah 
concluded the transaction by declaring to Moses, 
as the ambassador of the people, that on the third 
day thereafter He would initiate the theocratic 

overnment by a public and impressive display of 
te sovereign majesty before tho eyes of the 


The mountain 


cloud, ‘that the Ene may hear when I 


thee for ever. And 


they shall come up to the mount. 
14 


Be ready against the third day: “come not at your wives. 


16 And 


thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud u 
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must not be touched. 


9 And the Lorp said unto Moses, Lo, I come unto thee*in a thick |_®° 1 
ak with thee, and believe nae 1 
oses told the words of the people unto the Lorp.} }¢nrs 1. 
10 And the Lorp said unto Moses, Go unto the people, and /sanctify| Pa i 1, 
11 them to-day and to-morrow, and let them *wash their clothes, and be sgtty 
ready against the third day: for the third day the Lorp ‘will come down | Yes 19.1 
12 in the sight of all the people upon mount Sinai. And thou shalt set | Matt 17.5. 
bounds unto the people round about, saying, Take heed to yourselves |‘ Devt * 
that ye go not up into the mount, or touch the border of it: ™ whosoever | ; Heb. 10. 22. 
13 toucheth the mount shall be surely put to death: there shall not an | «Gen.ss.2. 
hand touch it, but he shall surely be stoned, or shot through; whether |, preigl hg 
tt be beast or man, it shall not live: when the 1 trumpet soundeth long, | Deut. 33.2 
™ Heb, 12, 29, 
And Moses went down from the mount unto the people, and sanctified |, 3 
15 the people; and they washed their clothes. And he said unto the people, | comet. 
1 Sam. 21. 
it came to pass on the third day, in the morning, that there were ae Pay 
n the mount, and the | »jcor.7.5. 
the people that was in| Rev.4.6. 


voice of the trumpet exceeding loud ; so that 


Israelitish people as his subjects rine *Com- 
mentary on Laws of Moses,’ vol. i, part 34; War- 
burton’s ‘Divine Legation,’ b. v., sec. 2; Jahn, 
* Hebrew Commonwealth,’ ch. ii. ; Graves ‘On the 
Pentateuch,’ part ii., secs. 1 and 3). 

9-15. Lo, Icome . ... in a thick cloud, &c. 
The deepest impressions are made on the mind 
through the medium of the senses; and so He 
who knew what was in man signalized His descent 
at the inauguration of the ancient charch by all 
the sensible tokens of august Majesty that were 
fitted to produce the conviction that He is the 
great and terrible God. The whole multitude 
must have anticipated the eveut with feelings of 
intense solemnity and awe. The extraordinar 
preparations enjoined, the ablutions and 
abstinence they were required to observe, the 
barriers erected all round the base of the moun 
and the stern penalties annexed to the breach o 
any of the conditions, all tended to create an 
earnest and solemn i which increased 
as the epee day drew near. 10-14 sanctify 
them to-day and to-morrow, and let them wash 
their clothes. The whole people of Israel bein 
about to be taken into covenant with God, an 
thereby constituted ‘‘a holy nation,” were re- 

wired to “wash their clothes”—emblematic of 
their ceremonial purity. It was a baptism—the 
sign of their admission to sacred privileges. ‘When 
Jehovah admitted Israel to the rights of the cove- 
nant, He constituted them a “holy nation ;” and 
all the children ever afterwards born of those 
parents were, by their birth, holy in this pe at 
that they were entitled to all the privileges of the 
covenant, when observed. For which reason suc- 
cone generations of Israelites were never bap- 
tized, use they were already in the holiness, 
the passage to which such a baptism would sig- 
nify’ (Johnstone, ‘ Israel after the Flesh,’ p. 97). 

16, on the third day, &c. The descent of God 
was signalized by every object imagination can 
conceive connected with the ideas of grandeur 
and of awe. Although the Divine Being was 
animated with feelings of the tenderest considera- 
tion for His people, and this new dispensation was 
itself an eminent display of kindness and love, 
yet ‘the law being added because of transgres- 
sions,’ its inauguration was all in pig with the 
economy about to be introduced. As the moun- 
tain burned with fire, — was exhibited a con- 


suming fire to the transgressors of Hislaw. The 
thunder and lightning, more awful amid the dee 
stillness of the region, and reverberating wit 
terrific peals among the mountains, would rouse 
the universal attention: a thick cloud was an apt 
emblem of the dark and shadowy dispensation. 
(cf. Matt. xvii. 5; Judg. v. 4; Ps. Ixviii. 7, 8, 9, 
where the sacred bards, alluding to the solemn 
and impressive scene on Sinai, mention, amongst 
the other phenomena, torrents of rain). If it be 
asked, Why was the preclamation of the law 
accompanied by thunders and lightnings? the 
answer is, The law of Moses, which was a law of 
ordinances, and intended to impress a people ac- 
customed to, and bent upon, idolatry, with the fear 
of God and a sense of His power, was delivered 
in such ap imposing manner in order that the 
appalling phenomena on the mount might im- 
press them with the indispensable need of a 
mediator. When the expected Mediator, there- 
fore, appeared, according to God’s promise, He 
would certainly not come in a way to frighten 
or to appal (cf. 1 Ki. xix. 11, 12; Isa. xlii. 3). 
cloud was the symbol of the Divine presence. In 
the Scriptural accounts of the Deity’s descent 
He is commonly said to come in the clouds; and 
there are passages in which it may be questioned 
whether this costume, designed to convey an 
impression of His 1 majesty, is to be onl 
figuratively unde (Ps. xviii. 9-13; Isa. vi. 4). 
But in the Theophany at Sinai there was no 
doubt a visible exhibition of these objects, which 
was perceived by the natural eyes of the Israelites 
foe ch. xxxiv. 5). the voice of the trumpet. 
he awfully impressive and solemnizing effects 
of the thunder-peals in such an amphitheatre 
of gigantic mountains can be very rely pened 
conceived od us. Dr, Stewart (‘Tent and Khan,’ 
pp. 139, 140) enjoyed the rare opportunity of 
witnessing a thunder-storm in the Sinaitic region, 
which he describes as follows :—‘ Every bolt, as 
it burst with the roar of a cannon, seemed to 
awaken a series of distinct echoes on Srey side. 
They swept like a whirlwind among the higher 
mountains, becoming faint as some mighty peak 
intervened, and bursting with undiminish 
volume through some yawning cleft, till the 
very ground trembled with the concussion. It 
seemed as if the mountains of the whole in- 
sula were answering one another in a chorus 


ve he people brought out 


of the deepest bass. Ever and anon a flash of 
lightning dispelled the pitchy darkness and lit up 
the mount as if it had been day; then, after the 
interval of a few seconds, came the peal of 
thunder, bursting like a shell, to scatter its 
echoes to the four quarters of the heavens, and 
overpowering for a moment the loud howlings of 
the wind.’ The reverberation of the thunder- 
peals amongst the mountains and wadys of Sinai 
was, as Mr. Drew (‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 124) re- 
marks, from having witnessed a thunder-storm 
in the Sinaitic region, exactly like the sound of a 
trumpet ; and this is the way—a most natural and 
obvious way — of explaining the clause with 
reference to “‘ the voice of the trumpet exceeding 
loud.” Some ascribe it to angels (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 
52; 1 Thess. iv. 16). This gave the scene the 
character of a miraculous transaction, in which 
other elements than those of nature were at 
work, and some other than material trumpet was 
blown by other means than human breath. 17. 
Moses brought forth the people. All classes, 
be of course, the aged, the sick, and infant 
children, including even the achsuph, or mixed 
multitude, required to be present at the inaugura- 
tion of a national covenant. Wady er-Rahah, 
where they stood, as a spacious sandy plain im- 
mediately in front of Es-Safsdfeh, is considered 
by Robinson to_be the mount from which the law 
was given. ‘ We measured it, and estimated the 
whole plain at two geographical miles long, and 
ranging in breadth from one-third to two-thirds 
of a mile, or as equivalent to a surface of one 
square mile. This space is nearly doubled by 
the recess on the west, and by the broad and level 
area of Wady es-Sheikh on the east, which issues 
at right angles to the plain, and is equally in 
view of the front and summit of the mount. The 
examination convinced us. that here was space 
enough to satisfy all the requisitions of the 
Scripture narrative, so far as it relates to the 
assembling of the congregation to receive the 
law. Here, too, one can set the fitness of the 
injunction to set bounds around the mount, 
that neither man nor beast might approach too 
near; for it rises like a perpendicular wall.’ 
Mr. Sandie follows Dr. Robinson in expressing a 
strong conviction that Safsafeh was the mount 
from which the Decalogue was proclaimed, and 
he supports this view by additional reasons—]. 
That the tenor of the narrative implies the sum- 
mit, unlike that of Jebel Mea, to have been 
comparatively low, as well as precipitous ; for the 
people were not only brought to ‘‘the nether 
part of the mount” (v. 17: cf. Deut, iv. 11), but 
near to God (Deut. v. 4). 2 That this closeness 
to the mount—unnecessary, and not advisable, 
had the proclamation been made from a lofty 
peak-—-was in order that they might hear the voice 
of God, who addressed them not in the loud tones 
of wrath, but in the calm accents of kind and 
atfectionate command. 3. That other statutes, 
founded on the principles of the moral law (see 
on chs. xxl., XXil., xxlii.), on the same occasion 
were delivered from the same place; but as the 

eople stood afar off (ch. xx. 18), Moses alone 
hoard them; whereas had they been uttered from 
a higher eminence they must have been re-echoed 
throughout every part of the spacious valley. 
This theory, however good it apparently is, 
entirely fails to meet one of the most prominent 
circumstances in the narrative—viz, ‘that of 
Moses bringing forth the people out of the camp 
to meet with God;’ 5 as, according to Dr. 


EXODUS XIX. 


17 the camp trembled. And ° Moses brought forth the people out of the 
camp to meet with God;-and they stood at the nether part of the 


to meet with God. 


| B.C. 1491. 
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Robinson and Mr. Sandie, the encampment was in 
Er-Rahah and es-Shiekh—the people only came 
out of their tents in front of Safsafeh, but were 
not summoned out of the camp. Many recent 
writers have furnished a complete solution of this 
difficulty by transferring the place of assembling 
the people to hear the proclamation of the law 
from the valleva in front of Safsafeh, the northern 
peak, to a plain in front of Jebel Masa, the 
southern summit. This is the spacious plain of 
es-Sebayeh, ‘which,’ says Mr. Drew (‘Scripture 
Lands,’ ps 4) ‘widens and enlarges towards 
the south into a most magnificent area for a much 
a i peen eaten than could be placed in Er- 
Rahah, And from every point of it, with the 
exception of a few inconsiderable depressions 
beneath recent mounds, Jebel Masa is grandly 
visible, This was our impression after we had 
walked a mile; but in order that we might be 
quite sure of it, and, especially, that we might 
quite satisfy ourselves that Abu Aldi, on the 
south-eastern flank of Jebel Masa, did at no 
point hide it, we walked to the very end. At no 
poids was the view of Jebel Masa interrupted. 
t rose everywhere before us, through the three 
miles over which Seb&yeh extends as THE Mount. 
In the broadest part, near the south end, and alon 
a line bearing north-west and south-east, we foun 
the plain was one mile and three-quarters broad. 
We could look along it straight into the Wady 
es-Shiekh—a distance of fully ten miles. This 
wady meets all the requirements of the narra- 
tive. Its sides, gently sloping, are filled with 
vegetation. Jebel Masa is the object visible at 
every part, and the spurs from the mountain 
come down along it on the east side, so as 
to form a clearly defined boundary . . . There is 
abundant room in it and the adjacent wadys for 
the Israelites to have been placed, as the narra- 
tive describes, during the giving of the law; and 
after going over the conditions that must have 
been fulfilled by the actual scene of that event, 
we came deliberately and strongly to the conclu- 
sion that it bad far greater claims to be received 
in that character than Er-Rahah, and that the 
old traditional Sinai was indeed no other than the 
sacred mount. Still we thought it right to gé and 
examine Er-Rahah again, though we had seen it 
80 plainly from Safsafeh the day before; otherwise 
we should have been partly falling into what 
appears to have been Robinson's, Stanley's, and 
others’ mistake in judging of the plain from the 
mountain, instead of the mountain from the plain. 
Obviously the problem is to find a plain from 
every point of which the mountain is distinctly 
and impressively visible—not to find a mountain 
where you can see every one who is standing on a 
given space below. e went accordingly, and 
traversed Er-Rahah from end to end; and ve 
found—l. That it is of smaller superficial extent 
than Seb&yeh: it is on the average one mile broad, 
and it is two miles and three-quarters long. 2. 
That it is not to be compared with Sebayeh in 
regard to its approaches, and to the nature of its 
die boundaries, which are, and always have been, 
gteep and bare of vegetation; and 3. We were 
impressed greatly by the fact, that at all points of 
the plain Safs3feh stands blended and mingled with 
almost equal heights. Indeed, at the northern 
end ELTiaha is: far more impressive, so that 
Safssfeh could never be looked upon from Er- 
Rahah as Tae Mount. Our conclusion was in 
the strongest manner sustained; and I do not 
hesitate to record my firm belief that the old 
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23 lest the Lorp ” break forth upon them. 


The people cannot come up to mount Sinai: for thou chargedst us, 
24 saying, “Set bounds about the mount, and sanctify it. 
said unto him, Away, get thee down, and thou shalt come up, thou, and 
Aaron with thee: but let not the priests and the people break through to 
25 come up unto the Lorp, lest- he break forth upon them. So Moses went 
down unto the people, and spake unto them. 
20 AND God spake “all these words, saying, 


traditional Sinai is the very place, if this be known 
at all, whence the law was given, and in view of 
which the people were assembled.’ (See Laborde’s 
‘Commentaire Geographique on Exodus ;’ also 
Tischendorf’s ‘Travels in the East,’ vol. i, p. 232 ; 
Ritter, ‘Erd Kunde,’ c. xiv., 591; Wilson’s ‘Lands, 
vol i., p. 232; Stewart, ‘Tent and Khan,’ pp. 134, 
152.) 18, the Lord descended upon it in fire. 
This was an extraordinary, unprecedented display 
of the Shechinah, that fiery effulgence surround 
with dark clouds, in which Jehovah is represented 
as appearing: On this occasion the transcendent 
brightness of this glory is described, in the sublime 
poetry of Habakkuk (ch. iii 3-7), as covering 
the whole firmament far and wide above the 
Arabian desert. and the whole mount quaked 
greatly. As ‘the shaking of the earth’ is a com- 
mon figure.of the prophets to indicate great moral 
and political revolutions, the tremulous motion of 
Sinai was emblematic of the change which then 
occurred, when God took the nation of Israel into 
covenant, avouching Himself to be their God, and 
adopting them to be His peculiar people (Deut. iv. 
32-38). It was a new dispensation of Providence, to 
be productive in after-ages of mighty moral changes 
on the world ; and the majestic presence of Him 
who introduced this economy “shook,” says 
Habakkuk poetically, ‘‘the whole earth.” The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews refers the 
shaking of Sinai to Christ (ch. xii. 26). 20, the Lord 
called Moses up to the top of the mount; and 
Moses went up. Assuming that Moses was in the 
plain of Sebayeh, whither he had brought forth 
the people out of the camp, his ascent now would 
be from that valley, ‘crossing the Hutberg 
which connects the Jebel Masa with the Jebel ed- 
leir in the form of a saddle), and in that case 
his ascent would be witnessed by no stranger’s 
eye, and be concealed from all below’ (Kurtz, 
‘History of the Old Covenant,’ vol. iii., & 101). 
While the people were filled with solemn feelings 
of awe Moses himself went up into ‘‘the thick 
cloud” with fear and trembling (Heb. xii. 21). 
The design of this last ascent, previous to the 
promulgation, was doubtless to receive fresh 
instructions as to the pattern of that religious 
order which he was to be the main instrument of 
establishing in Israel. Butscarcely had he reached 
“‘the top of the mount” when he was ordered 
back, ‘to take the strictest measures for repressing 
the presumptuous curiosity of a carnal and ignor- 
ant rabble, who were in ae expectation of some 
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18 mount, And ?mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the Lorp 

descended upon it ‘in fire: "and the smoke thereof ascended as the 

19 smoke of a furnace, and the ‘whole mount quaked greatly. And when 

the voice of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and louder, 

20 Moses spake, and ‘God answered him by @ voice. And the Lorp came 

down upon mount Sinai, on the top of the mount: and the Lorp called 

Moses up to the top of the mouut; and Moses went Ke 

And the Lorp said unto Moses, Go down, “charge t } 
22 break through unto the Lorp “to gaze, and many of them perish. An 

let the priests also, which come near to the Lorp, sanctify themselves, 
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e people, lest they 


And Moses said unto the Lorp, 


And the Lorp 


extraordinar pdvantages,. and elated with the 
distinguished tokens of the Divine favour they 
had received, but incapable to a great extent of 
entering into the meaning and intention of their 
sacred calling, or cherishing the reverence due to 
the supreme Majesty of heaven. 

21, Lord said unto Moses, Go down. No sooner 
had Moses proceeded a little up the mount than 
he was suddenly ordered to return, in order to 
keep the people from breaking through to gaze— 
a course adopted to heighten the impressive 
solemnity of the scene. The strict injunctions 
renewed to all, whatever their condition, at a 
time and in circumstances when the whole multi- 
tude of Israel were standing at the base of the 
mount, ‘was calculated in the highest degree to 
solemnize aud aweevery heart. 22. let the priests 
also, which come hear to the Lord, sanctify them- 
selves. Who these priests were—whether the first- 
born of families (cf. ch. xxiv. 5), or the sacerdotal 
office was at this transitional period conjoined with 
the exercise of their magisterial functions by the 
elders of Israel—is not known; but they were not to 
be so lifted up with pride by the official character 
which they possessed as to deem themselves better 
than others, and more worthy to approach the 
sacred shrine on the mount. 

CHAP. XX.—1. And God spake all these words 
[o3717-53]—words, precepts, or commandments, 
all bear the same meaning, and are used synony- 
mously by the sacred writers [ch. xxxiv. 28; Deut. 
iv. 13; v..4; xviii. 19: ci, Mark vii. 13, where tdv 
eka tov Qeov is used for ti évroAty tov Oevv 
(Matt. xv. 6), and ev ev Aoyw (Gal. v. 14)]. These 
passages, in which the terms are used as synony- 
mous, are sufficient to prove that ‘the words’ 
here refer to the Ten Commandments; and there 
was the greatest propriety in the use of this 
phraseology in preference to any other, inasmuch 
as it more clearly and distinctly intimates the 
quarter whence they came. Had the historian 
related simply that God promulgated all these 
commandments, it ar a have been supposed 
that they had, like other announcements of the 
Divine will, been first communicated in privacy to 
Moses, and by him afterwards announced to the 
people. But when we are told that ‘God spake 
all the words” that follow, the selection of a 
term so strictly confined to the expression _of 
audible sound, was made to intimate that God 
uttered them. And this view accords with all 
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of Sinai. 


1 servants, 
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the representations of the same memorable trans- 
action, which are given in other parts of theinspired 
volume (Deut. vi 12, 13, 32, 33). Let the expres- 
sions used in these two passages of Deuteronomy 


be taken in connection with the circumstance that: 


Moses was not at this time in secret communica- 
tion with God in the sublime recesses of the 
mountain, but, as intimated (ch. xix. 25), had gone 
down to speak unto the people, and there are 
grounds amply sufficient to warrant the conclu- 
sion that, without his instrumentality, these 
words were spoken in sounds resembling indeed 
the tones of a human voice, but issuing from no 
mortal or created lips. Uttered from the summit 
of a lofty mountain, whether Jebel Misa, or Ras 
Safsafeh, they were heard and understood by the 
whole of the assembled multitude. Articulate 
sounds, spoken in the ordinary tone of conver- 
sation, are heard in that locality distinetly at a 
distance of which we in this land, from our differ- 
ent experience, can form no conception. Words 
interchanged in the familiar communication of 
friends high on the side, or even near the summit, 
of the mountain, are perfectly intelligible to 
persons standing in the farthest. extremity of 
the immense valley below (Sandie, ‘Horeb and 
Jerusalem,’ pp. 204, 205).—‘* These words” were 
spoken in the mother-tongue of the Israelites; and 
should it be objected that a residence of four 
centuries in Egypt must have led to their losing 
the familiar use of the old language, and, by con- 
stant intercourse with the natives of that country, 
to their adoption of the Eyyptian, the answer is— 
1,,That a large portion of the Israelites, retaining 
the habits of nomadic shepherds, continued an 
isolated class, preserving their ancestral language 
pure and.in daily use. 2. That others who were 
scattered throughout the land, being an oppressed 
and persecuted caste, would interchange their feel- 
ings and sense of wrongs by mutual communings 
in their own tongue. 3% That the pious portion of 
them, like the modern Jews of the dispersion, 
might have used the old as a sacred language in 
their religious services. Thus a knowledge of the 
Hebrew language would be preserved amongst the 
vast majority of Israelites even during their pro- 
tracted sojourn in the land of the Nile; and a 
minute but striking instance of the familiar use of 
that dialect is furnished by their exclamation on 
the first appearance of the manna (see on ch. xvi. 
15). As it was the Divine purpose, by the institu- 
tion of many rites and ceremonies, to isolate this 
people, so the same purpose might be contem- 

lated by the promulgation of the “‘ words” in a 
farce with which all the peculiar traditions 
of the Abrahamic family were associated. The 
Speaker was the Divine Being—that representa- 
tive of God who had appeared to Moses at the 
burning bush (ch. iii. 2), and who had led the 
Israelites, from Egypt to their present encamp- 
ment amid the wild solitudes of Sinai, in a pillar 
of clond and of fire. There is no intimation or 
hint given in the Pentateuch that any other spoke 
totbhem. It is stated, indeed (Deut. xxxii. 2; Ps, 
Ixviii. 17), that the Lord on His descent upon 
Sinai was attended by myriads of holy ones—z.e., 
angels, who, as these passages seem to indicate, 
were present as witnesses at the promulgation of 
the law. But further revelations are made, In 
the New Testament, Stephen says, that ‘‘the law 
was given [els dvatayds dyyédwv) by the disposition 
of angels,” Paul ele that it was [ccarayeis 


dv’ ayyewv] ordained by angels; while, Heb. ii. 2 
6 dv ayyéAwy Aadnbeis Aoyos]}, “ the word spoken 
y angels,” appears to detine precisely the office 

they performed on this occasion, which the 

vague expression [d:araccw] left undetermined. 

These passages, in their bearing upon the Mosaic 

narrative, have been variously interpreted. With- 

out dwelling on the views either of one party 
who, founding on Ps. civ. 4, regard “angels” 
merely as material elements—a view refuted by 

Heb. xii. 19—or on that of another who, as Hein- 

sius, Lightfoot, &c., taking ‘“‘angels” as human 

messengers, consider the watomace to be to Moses 
and the long series of prophets, which also seems 

a lame and impotent conclusion (see Bloomsield 

and Alford, locis citatis), it may suffice to say, 

that the generality of commentators agree in 
educing from the apostolic declarations the fact 
of cae ea ministration at the giving af the law; 
but they are divided in opinion as ta the actual 
service which the angels rendered. Some, as 

Kurtz, suppose that their agency was enlisted in 

raising the terrific phenomena which ushered in 

the impressive scene; in other words, the min- 
isterial arrangement of things connected with 
the promulgation was executed by angels; and 

Henderson, who supports this hypothesis, thus 

expounds it: ‘God distinctly and audibly de- 

livered His law on the mountain, and each com- 
mandment, as it was pronounced, was repeated 
in loud and thrilling tones by the vast company 
of angels by whom He was surrounded, as long 

afterwards at his birth in Bethlehem (Luke ii. 13, 

14).’ Others, as Keil, Hengstenberg, &c., main- 

tain that the angels [cvataya, troops or hosts of 

angels] were present merely as attendants to im- 

oe pomp and solemnity to the descent of the 
ivine Majesty; and they consider that the point 

of contrast intended by the apostle in Heb. ii. 2, 

was between the glory of ‘‘ the angel of the Lord” 

when He came to Sinai attended by a vast retinue 
of inferior angels, and the same i) when He 
appeared alone in His own glory as the only be- 
gotten Son of God. ‘‘ These words” were first 
spoken, and afterwards inscribed on two tables of 
stone; and hence probably arose a eye 
which has been current in all ages of the Church 
ever since the promulgation of the law, of describ- 
ing it as divided into two parts, called the two 
tables of the law; the first table delineating 
the duties men owe to God, the second specifying 
the duties that relate to their fellow-men. Itisa 
most natural division, founded on the distinct and 
different character of the precepts themselves, 
and this mode of classifying them has received 

the sanction of Christ himself (Matt. xxii. 37-40). 

The moral law, or decalogue, as it is called, from 

being summarily comprehended in ‘these ten 

words,’ was not originated when it was pro- 
mulgated from Sinai. It was coeval with the 
creation of man, and stamped upon his nature. 

But the original impress on the human heart 

had become, through long and increasing corru 

tion, almost obliterated; and, if it was not to be 
totally lost, it was necessary that_it should be 
republished and incorporated with Divine Revela- 
tion. It was, in one sense, a republication by 

Divine authority of the law of nature. But it was 

announced on this occasion in a special connection 

with Judaism, for it was to form the basis of the 
national constitution in Israel; and thus, in 
another sense, it does not belong to the departs 
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ment of ethics alone; it had to the ancient people 
of God a civil as well as amoral aspect ; through its 
relation to Jehovah it became a theocratic as well 
as a moral law.—‘‘ These words” were expressed in 
the concrete form of application to the Israelitish 
nation in its unity—i.¢, to every individual of 
that people. ‘This simple and terse method was 
evidently the most suitable for the purpose of being 
the basis of the Israelitish constitution, since a 
national legislation can hold its subjects amenable 
only for overt acts. But the goodness of God was 
conspicuous in making the last of the command- 
ments refer to a state of mind, thus decbcage a 
irection and an excitement to such serious reflec- 
tion as would not fail to bring out the construc- 
tive interpretation leading to the widest extent of 
practical religion. Thus a provision was e for 
the cultivation of religious knowledge and prac- 
tice, as we find them developed in the Psalms and 
other Old Testament Books ;—thus a foundation 
was laid for the conviction of sin and a longing 
for redemption’ (Rom. viii. 7-25); and thus ‘the 
law was a schoolmaster (peodagogue) to lead us to 
Christ’ (Pye Smith).—“* These words” comprise the 
whole duty of man; and, as interpreted by Christ, 
they are so comprehensive, that there is no con- 
ceivable condition in which the human race can 
exist, where these Provepte are not applicable as 
a rule, The language of each is so brief and so 
precise as to be capable of furnishing a perfect 
guide for the moral government of man. It is so 
ummeasurably superior in its character to that 
of all other nations, that there is no wey of 
accounting for its existence, except by ascribing 
it to Divine revelation. Even infidels themselves 
are constrained to admit this high origin. For 
how came the Jews to possess so pure and ad- 
mirable a law? How were they distinguished 
for such a sublime code of morality, while all 
other people, some of them far superior in civiliza- 
tion and the arts to the Hebrews, fell so far short 
of them in this respect? There is no way of 
accounting for so extraordinary a fact, except on 
the admission that the law originated from a 
Sei wisdom than that of Moses. It was God 
who ‘‘spake all these words,” The Decalogue 
occurs in Deut. v. with some slight variations ; 
but it is evident that the form given in this 
passage is the original copy. 

2. Iam the Lord thy God, which have brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt. God’s right to 
give laws to the Hebrew nation is not founded 
upon His being the one only God, but upon His 
having by miraculous interpositions and works 
of power laid the foundations of their state— 
not upon His character and claims as the Creator 
of beaven and earth, but upon his peculiar rela- 
tion ‘to them as their national founder and pro- 
tector; and hence, by the unparalleled services 
which He had rendered to the Israelites, He had 
acquired all the title to their willing and grateful 
obedience that a benefactor could possibly have. 
This verse is commonly termed ‘the preface to 
the ten commandments.” Several Jewish writers 
—Talmud, Targum, Jonathan, and Maimonides— 
regard this as forming a distinct precept. The 
Roman Catholic Church, and the Lutherans after 
the example of Auguatine, divide the command- 
ments into the duties pertaining to God, com- 
prised in the first three, and those relating to 
man, contained in the remaining seven. In their 
view, also, which is supported by the Masoretic 
division, the first vege ager extends from », 


ch, xxiv. 12; xxxi. 18). ‘ 
the Protestant Church consider v. 2 as merely 
introductory ; and follow the natural and obvious 
distribution of the commandments into those 
vee have reference to God, 
whic 


to the 


2 to v. 6 ; the second commandment is expressed in 
v.7; and in order to make up the required number 
ten, they divide v. 17 into two. One art pro- 
hibits the coveting of another’s house, the second 
part the coveting of another's wife, &c. (see on 
i i The various branches of 


vv. 3-11, and those 
regulate the conduct of man to his fellows 
see Kurtz, ch. iii, p. 123; Kei and Delitzsch, 
lark’s Ed., ch. ii., pp. 108, 109). 3. Thou shalt 


have no other gods before me—Heb., Let there 
not be, or, There shall not be to thee other 
gods ['}? 52] over and above me [Septuagint, aAhv 
éuov, except, besides me} Michaelis, who con- 
siders this commandment as intimately connected 
with the preceding statement, remarks (‘Com- 
mentary on the 
that it was addressed to a 
a polytheistic land, and de 
idolatrous tendencies of its people; and that, 
viewed in this light, the purport of it was, ‘Lest 
you should absurdly suppose that there are many 
gods who. can hear your prayers and recompense 
your ees know that I alone have delivered 
you from i 

people, and am the author and founder of your 
state ; therefore, let no gods b 
among you.’ i 
fundamental article o 
esoteric doctrine, but proclaim 
classes of the people. The establishment of the 
true religion, comprehending, as a first principle, 
the knowledge and belief of one invisible G 

in the midst of nations where Polytheism an 
Pantheism universally prevailed, is alone suffi- 
cient to show that the theolo, 
different origin from that o 
people,—was not the result of their superior in- 
telligence, but was Divinely communicated. 
pure and absolute monotheism was also the basis 
of the national covenant. The Israelites r 
to be worshippers. of one G 
fession, whic’ 
the command which, as a nation, they could 
give: and whenever they violated this command- 
ment, which formed the 

theooracy turned—i. e., when Jehovah was publicly 


Laws of Moses,’ vol. i., art. 33) 
ple born and bred in 


eeply imbued with the 


gyptian tyranny, have made you a 
ut me be worshipped 
The aay of the Divine Being was a 

their religion. It was no 
publicly to all 


of the Jews hada 
the neighbouring 


This 


uired 
I od by outward pro- 
is the only token of obedience to 


inge on which the whole 


and nationally disowned—they forfeited their title 
ssession of the land of Canaan. 

46. Thon shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image [Spp, a carved image, either of 
wood or stone; Septuagint, emcee or any 
likeness [nyonm, appearance, form; Septuagint, 
8uolwua|—viz., of Jehovah (Num. xii. 8; Dent. 
iv. 12, 15)._ Both of these words, taken in connec- 
tion with Deut. iv. 15, are considered by eminent 
critics as prohibiting the worship of Jehovah 
under any visible and material representation; 
but undoubtedly they include images or like- 
nesses of heathen deities also (Judg. xvii 3 
2 Ki. xxi. 7). that is in heaven above—viz, 
angels, the sun, moon, and stars, images of which 
were made, as seen on Assyrian sculptures, 
in the form of discs, crescents, rayed stars, &c., 
used in Zabaism or astrolatry, the oldest form 
of idolatry in the world; bright light in the 
image of Baal or Bel, and pale light in that of 
Astarte ;—birds (Deut. iv. 17, 18), the hawk, eagle. 
or that is in the earth beneath—deified heroes, 
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‘visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
6 and fourth generation of them that hate me; and ? showing mercy unto 
thousands of them that love me, and kee 


7 Thou 


statues of men and women, as male and female 
divinities, representing the different stages of 
life—the-old man and the youth, the matron and 
the virgin; and the myths relating to the in- 
fluences of such gods (Mover’s ‘ Die Phonizier,’ i, 
p. 148, quoted * Bib. Cyc.,’ vol. ii, 3); and images 
of beasts—the calf Mnevis of Heliopolis, the 
bull Apis of Memphis, &c.; and reptiles, frogs, 
scarabeus, the Egyptian beetle. or that is in 
the water under the earth—crocodiles, Dagon. 
5. Thou shalt not bow—i.e., ‘make in order to bow.’ 
Under the auspices of Moses himself, figures of 
cherubim, brazen serpents, oxen, and many other 
things were made and never condemned. The 
mere making of them was no sin, it was the 
making with the intent to give idolatrous worship. 
for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God 
[832 58] (ch. xxxiv. 14)—a God who cannot brook 
. pra paar ‘ecwey er partial 2 faces 
omage [Septuagint, Seos Enhwrns], zealous for his 
n cet a xli. 8; ore 11). visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, 
unto the third and fourth generation [033 


ove>y—>y]}—descendants of the third generation 
(Gen. 1 23); [0% 33] grandchildren are not 


mentioned here (Gesenius), as the purpose is to 
show the punishment of the fathers’ sins will 
extend to their remote posterity. Tnis denuncia- 
tion of a severe penalty does not refer to such 
natural evils as leprosy, which Michaelis specifies, 
phthisis, insanity, which result from the inherit- 
ance of a vitiated bodily constitution, or wove 
and infamy, which are often entailed upon 
their pes me by wicked ents. It has a 
special reference, as is clearly indicated by the 
words; of them that hate me—i. e., of idolaters. 
The infliction of the severe penalty denounced 
was, it must be particularly noticed, reserved by 
God to Himself, not delegated to a human magis- 
trate; for under the Jewish, as under all wise 
and equitable governments, it was a settled 
rinciple that ‘the fathers should not be put to 
eath for the children, nor the children for the 
fathers; every man should be put to death for 
his own sin’ (Deut. xxiv. 16). ‘Now God’s 
appropriating to Himself the execution of this 
law, would abundantly justify the equity of it, 
even supposing it had been given by Him as a 
part of wniversal religion: for why was the 
magistrate forbidden to imitate God’s method 
of punishing, but because no power less than 
omniscient could in all cases ce clear of in- 
justice in such an inquisition? or was this 
sanction chargeable with cruelty more than with 
injustice. It is, indeed, evident that to extend 
the temporal punishment denounced against 
idolatry iy the Jewish law to the family of the 
idolater might be the tenderest mercy, as the 
most probable method of checking the contagion 
of that. infectious crime amongst a people who 
were habituated to consider temporal punishment 
as the sure criterion of Divine displeasure, and 
on whom its infliction was therefore the only 
effectual mode of awakening to serious reflection 
and humble penitence, In short, this “ visiting 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the children 
was an essential part pa that system of extra- 


p my commandments. 5 Deut. 
*shalt not take the name of the Lorp thy God in vain:|*?*3** 


* Josh 21.19, 
J Num. 44, 
18, 33, 

% Deut. 7. 9, 


ordinary providential government which Jehovah 
judged it necessary to exercise over the Jewish 
nation, since natio rewards and punishments 
necessarily extended beyond the limits of a single 
generation, in order to produce any permanent 
and general effect. And, finally, it was strictly 
analogous to the general system of the Divine 
government over the whole human race; since 
in what is termed the common course of events 
we perpetually find families and nations, for a 
long series of years, involved in the mischiefs 
arising from their parents’ follies and crimes, or 
enjoying the blessings derived from their wisdom, 
virtue, and fortitude. The Jewish scheme pro- 
ceeded on exactly the same principles, with this 
only difference, that the supreme Jehovah, the 
immediate sovereign as well as the tutelary God 
of the Hebrew nation, undertook to dispense this 
as well as every other species of reward and punish- 
ment, by an immediate and extraordinary provi- 
dence, in which justice should be tempered with 
abundant mercy, confining the providential and 
temporal punishment for the parent’s crimes 
(as in the captivity) to the third and fourth 
generation; while it encouraged adherence to 
virtue and to piety, by the assurance of a 
reward, similar, indeed, in kind, but infinitely 
superior in degree, and which, under the common 
course of events, could not be hoped for; pro- 
mising to extend the blessings obtained by 
parental faith and obedience (as in the case of 
Abraham) to the thousandth generation of those 
who love God,’ (Graves ‘On the Pentateuch,’ 
part iii, sec. 3: see also Warburton’s ‘Divine a ed 
tion,’ b. v., sec. 5; Michaelis’ ‘Commentary on the 
Laws of Moses,’ b. v., art. 229; Magee ‘On the 
Atonement,’ note 42; Calmet’s_‘ Fragments,’ b 
Taylor, cccxxxix. and ecexl.) It may be eee 
that the threats and curse denounced against 
idolatry, though annexed only to this command- 
ment, are apparently designed for breaches of 
the first as well as of the second precept of the 
law. Although they were inflicted by God in 
the exercise of His extraordinary providence 
towards the Hebrew nation, the uniform course 
of history and experience attests the philosophical 
truth and soundness of this corollary to the 
second commandment, that the iniquity of the 
fathers in bowing down to and serving graven 
images is visited upon the children of the third 
and fourth generation of those that hate the 
Lord. It is exemplified in the degradation of 
the heathen. ee people who adopt a false 
religion begin to deteriorate in character and 
touiticn: and in proportion as they become blind 
worshippers of stocks and stones, they gravitate 
to the lowest point in the social scale, whereas 
a stedfast adherence to true religion invariably 
leads to intellectual progress and moral dignity. 

7, Thou shalt not take the name of the 


Lord thy God in vain [xyy>]—Thou shalt not 


utter the name of Jehovah to a falsehood ; ¢. ¢., 
Thou shalt not swear falsely (Gesenius). A differ- 
ent meaning is attached to these words by Heng- 
stenberg, who (‘Pentateuch,’ vol. i., P 290) 
explains them thus: ‘Thou shalt not attribute 
(carry) nothingness to the name of Jehovah th 
od. Jeboval, the I AM, who had reveal 
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vain. 
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thy daughter, 
11 “nor thy stranger 
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for the Lorp ‘will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in eae 
Remember /the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six *days shalt thou}, = pps 

9, labour and do all thy work: but the ‘seventh day % the sabbath of the] Dent. 5.12 
10 Lorp thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor | * rly : i 
thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle,| yoreiss 

that is within thy gates: for in six days the Lorp|+ Gens. 

made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them 7s, and rested a <2 
the seventh day: wherefore the Lorp blessed the sabbath day, and} stxey is 16 

19, 20, 


hallowed it. 


Himself as such to Israel, must not be confounded 
with nothingness.’ The commandment, according 
to his view, is directed against bepeerey, in 
eneral, of which the essence is falsehood,—the 
seraiation of God into the sphere of nothing- 
ness, of which perjury is only one species, [Heng- 
stenberg and Feit maintain that Oy xy) never 
means to ‘utter a name,’ but to ‘take up, to raise ;’ 
but Gesenius has proved that this verb, which 
signifies to take up, is frequently used in the 
sense of ‘uttering’ (ch. xxii. 1; Num. xxii. 7; 
Job xxvii. L; Ps. xv. 3; cxxxix. 20; Isa, xxxvii, 4). 
Keil holds that »@ does not signify a lie, but 
from its etymon, mx¥ to be waste, denotes what 
is vain, nugatory, that for which there is no occa- 
sion. The Septuagint has ob AnWn em paratw, 
‘Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah thy 
God upon a vain thing, a trifling, frivolous oc- 
casion.’] This accords with our Lord’s exposition 
of the commandment, as prohibiting all swearing 
in ordinary social intercourse—all light and ir- 
reverent use of the name, titles, attributes, works 
of God, or anything that is His. for the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh his namein 
vain—“ not hold him guiltless”=hold him guilty. 
In a later age of Jewish history the Rabbis per- 
verted the meaning of this precept by limiting 
its application to the use of the name [Ayn] Jeho- 


vah, and hence they not only tolerated, bat sanc- 
tioned the practice of swearing in common con- 
versation as quite harmless, provided the reference 
to God was not directly expressed. Our Lord 
exposes the falsity of this rabbinical gloss by 
showing that it was a violation of the law. 
Henceforth all light appeals and useless refer- 
ences to the Divine Being were to be avoided; 
and in regard to the spirit of the law, which im- 
plies that God knows all that is said, a simple 
affirmation or negation is all that is required. 
lt is observable, that while God speaks in the 
first haan throughout the first and second com- 
mandments, there is here a transition to the 
third person. 

8-11. Remember the sabbath day, to keep it 
holy. To keep holy or sanctify the Sabbath is 
to appropriate it to sacred purposes; and the 
purport of this commandment is, that as the 
sabbath properly signities rest and leisure from 
servile work, and at the same time is used 
denote the seventh day, which God at the begin- 
ning of the present worldly system consecrated 


to holy rest, to enjoin by a spect precept the. 


duty of hallowing it by a total suspension of all 

bour, both personal and domestic. The word 
“Remember” implies that it was well known 
end recognized. 10. But the seventh day is the 
sabbath of the Lord thy God—lit., a Sabbath 
to the Lord thy God; ie, a rest from labour 
and consecrated to religion. in it thou shalt not 
Go any work—Iit,‘Thou shalt not do every 
work:’ but, the EARS MOURA is, ‘Thou 


to | 


shalt do no work,’ conformably to a well-known 
rule in Hebrew mar, relating to the inter- 

retation of all with a negative ee sec. 576). 
thy cattle—i.e., the beasts employed in the ser- 
vice of man—‘“‘the ox and the ass” are specitied 
elsewhere (Deut. v. 14). The horse, the use of 
which was prohibited in the law, is not men- 
tioned. Hwald thinks the camel is included in the 
“cattle.” Thus the lower animals were allowed 
to participate in the privileges of the Sabbath in 
common with their ownérs. With the exception 
of the Jewish code, it does not er that the 
useful animals evet obtained the benefit of any 
legal enactments. The principle of humanity to 
beasts of labour was never assumed as a basis of 
legislation in any of the national codes of the 
ancient world. nor thy stranger—i. ¢., foreigner. 
The mention of a stranger being to observe @ Sab- 
bath is a proof that the command of a Sabbath is 
not merely Jewish, as has frequently been asserted. 
No stranger could join in eating the passover 
without being circumcised, and thereby initiated 
into Judaism: but a stranger might, nay, was 
obliged, as the commandment runs, to keep the 
Sabbath, though he had not been circumcised. 
The reason of this remarkable distinction is, that 
circumcision was a national, and the Sabbath a 
universal institution: the former was given in 
command to Abraham, and obligatory only on 
his descendants; while the latter was given to 
Adan, the father of all mankind (Kennicott). [The 
Septuagint, however, has xpoomAvtos—one who, 
though uncircumcised, had become a worshipper 
of the true God (see on ch. xii. 19, 45: cf. xxii. 21; 
Deut. x. 19; xxxi. 12, where gar is used for an 
uncircumcised person). But generally the distinc- 
tion is sufficiently marked by the sacred historian 
employing gér for a sojourner or proselyte, and 
thoshab for a foreigner]. Within thy gates [727¢'2) 


(cf. Deut. v. 14). This expression occurs in the 
original form, as well as in the recapitulation of 
the law; and yet it is objected by Davidson ea 
duction) that it was inapplicable in the rt. 
But it 1s a wide and comprehensive oe 
with reference to habitations both in settled and 
nomadic life: the gate of a palace (Esth. ii. 19, 21), 
of the temple (Ezra viii. 5, 10, 19), of a city (Gen. 
xxhi. 18; Josh. ii. Ses well as of a camp (ch. xxxii. 
26, 27), thou; h neither of a house nor atent, [The 
Septuagint has 6 mpooydvtos, 6 wapowy ev co 

dwelling with you]. 11. For in six days the Lo 

made (yy, not 833, created]. The operation re-. 
ferred to in this pasesage—viz., the making of the 
‘‘heavén,” or firmament, ‘‘the earth,” ‘“‘the sea, 


‘and all that in them is”—is that described, Gen. 4. 


6-27, The words which were spoken by Jehovah 
Himself, and afterward given eae sb rman- 
ent record on stone, do not assert that the work 
of creation was begun and entirely completed in six 
days. Only so much of the creative process. i 

referred to as related to the law of the Sabbath, 
the aix days of the Adamic creation, In other 
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words, the object of the passage is not to touch 
upon anything that might, or might not, have 
taken place in the universe, or even on this globe, 
prior to the first day of the Adamic creation ; its 
specific design is to determine that hothing was 
done after the sixth day. The reason assigned for 
the sanctification of the Hebrew Sabbath is here 
enjoined on the ground not only of the Divine 
conduct in ‘resting on the seventh day, but in 
blessing and hallowing it ;’ whereas it is enforced, 
Deut. v. 15, upon the Israelites from a _considera- 
tion of their release from tian bondage. And 
hence it has been maintained that Moses is not 
the author of the Pentateuch, since these two 
motives are widely different, and that there 
is reason to conclude that this verse, which refers 
to so remote an era, is a gloss or comment intro- 
duced by some later hand. But there is no ex- 
ternal evidence furnished, either by Hebrew MSS. 
or versions, for the hypothesis that this passage 
was a later interpolation, nor is there any 
internal proof on the ground of discrepancy; 
for the enforcement of the Sabbath by two 
different motives does not constitute two dis- 
cordant precepts ; and it is far from being uausual 
with the sacred writers to adduce a secondary 
reason, as if it were one, in urging preceptive 
truths which had been previously announced. 
The law of the Sabbath was constituted a me- 
morial of creation: and hence the reason here 
assigned must be considered as demonstrating 
its universal obligation. It is not a reason appli- 
cable to any one age, or to one class of men more 
than to another. All classes of men are bound 
to obey and glorify the Creator; and the devonit 
observance a the Sabbath is one of the methods 
Divinely appointed for that end. This statute 
of religion, then, as thus enforced, maintains its 
primordial character even when incorporated 
with the code of Sinai. For the physical rest, 
though necessarily made prominent in the pro- 
hibitory form of the enactment (and, forming 
part of the law of the land, was severely punish- 
able, Num. xv. 32), did not certainly comprehend 
the whole or the chief object of the institution. 
Such abstinence from ‘any manner of work’ 
would not be equivalent to ‘keeping holy the 
Sabbath day.’ It is a part—an important, but 
not the principal, end of it, which was to afford 
an opportunity of worshipping God (pp. 9, 28, 29). 
The prohibition of ‘‘ any work” appears absolute - 
but our Lord explained and proved that the 
degree of restriction admitted of considerable 
latitude; for instance, works of necessity and 


mercy were in full accordance with the spirit- 


and design of the commandment (Matt. xii. 11; 
Luke xiv. 5). In this respect it is a mora 
precept, adapted to the character of intelligent 
creatures, and founded on their relations to the 
Creator. It has been said, indeed, this commepe: 
ment alone, of the ten words, is partly moral and 
partly positive, for it has a small addition of 
ositive precept in the case of a specified time 
or religious duties. But such an addition cannot 
affect the real character of the commandment— 
for although a circumstance may be appended 
to or conjomed with it, it still remains intrinsi- 
cally moral, being in its own nature of eternal 
and immutable obligation, This seems to be a 
juster and more correct view than that of Owen 
and others, who represent the Sabbath as a posi- 
tive and ceremonial institrtion, having a mo 
purpose in it: for if it be not pre-eminently 
inoral in its principle, th comes it to have been 


‘EXODUS XX. 
Honour “thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long upon | 


the land which the Lorp thy God giveth thee. 


placed in the centre of the Decalogue? ‘ Where 
throughout this code,’ says Dr, Richard Hamilton 


of Sinai. 
BC. 1491 
® Jer, 35, 7, 


(‘Hore et Vindicize Sabbatice), ‘is the statute 
of religion, if it be not in its fourth precept? 
Where else is it written, ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart?” (Matt. xxii. 37.) 
Not in those which precede. it: they are onl 
interdicts LS _ Polytheism, idol-worship, aud 
profanity. Not in those which follow; for they 
only regard the ethics of man, and of man ia 
the present state. But “on those two command- 
ments,” or summaries and heads of command. 
ments, ‘‘hang all the law and the a 
Heresit is to be found, if found at all.’ Heng- 
stenberg (‘ Lord’s Day’), after adverting to Benyel’s 
remark, that the subject of the Sabbath occupies 
a considerable portion of the evangelical history, 
says, ‘This fact is of no small importance. It 
can scarcely be supposed that the Lord would 
have taken so much care to correct the erroneous 
opinions which prevailed in his time as to the 
Sabbath, if this had been in its essence an Old 
Testament institution. But He distinctly de- 
clared that ‘‘the Sabbath was made for man”— 
man in general.’ 

12. Honour thy father and thy mother — by 
expressions of este and reverence for th 
as instrumentally the representatives of God, an 
by every token of attention and considerate 
regard for their support and comfort. This 
commandment holds a high place in the rank 
of social duties, and comes next in order after 
the law of the Sabbath, with which it is associ- 
ated (Lev. xix. 3). Love is the sentiment required 
to be cherished towards our fellow-men (Lev. xix. 
18), but honour or ‘fear’ towards parents. 
There is a solitary instance of apparent neglect 
to His mother in the life of Jesus; but His 
conduct, as explained by Himself, was perfectly 
consistent with the utmost respect to His human 
parents (Luke ii. 49), This commandment, in its 
spirit and legitimate range, extends beyond natural 
parents to rulers, who existed at the time of its 
delivery in the form of rari te governors 
(ch. xxi. 28; Gen. xlv. 8; Judg. v. 7), a3 well as 
to prophets and teachers, who are frequently 
styled “‘fathers” (2 Ki. ii, 12; xiii. 14: cf. Ps. 
xxxiv. 11; xlv. 10; Prov. i 8, 10, 15). that thy 
days may be long upon the land—i, e., that thou 
mayest live long in the land; said either of the 
Israelites collectively, that if they were distin- 
guished by a race of obedient children they 
would enjoy a lengthened possession of the land 
of promise, or with regard to individuals, that 
by piety and righteousness they would, “Saronen 
the natural tendency of these, as well as by the 
blessing of God secured by them, attain a pro- 
tracted longevity (Deut. vi. 2) in this world, which 
will be the pledge and prelude of eternal life 
in the next. In Dent. v. 16; xxii. 7, as well as 
in Eph. vi. 3, the additional clause, “that it 
may be well with thee,” is inserted apparently 
with no other view than to bring out the meaning 


more fully, Those who walk in the ways of the 
Lord find, as the general course of history and 
mise fulfilled. 


experience attests, this Divine eure D L 
A remarkable instance is recorded in Scripture, 
(Jer. xxxv.) To this day the Rechabites are 
living monuments of the truth of this promise 
(‘ Journal’ of Dr. Joseph Wolf').—The command- 
ments in the second table ot the law relate to 
violations of social order—in d in word, and 
in thought or desire. The first three stand in cur 
present Hebrew Bibles in the following order :— 


The covenant EXODUS XX. of Sinai. 
13. Thou “shalt not kill. B,C. 1401, 
14 Thou ’shalt not commit adultery. Eee ne 
15 Thou “shalt not steal. : ’ AF are 
16 ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy. neighbour. Matt.19.1% 
17 Thou "shalt not covet thy neighbour's house, thou ‘shalt not covet.thy |. are on 
neighbour's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his oX,| gon 
nor his ass, nor any thing that 7s thy neighbour's. © Tro. 6 2, 


18 


And ‘all the people saw the thunderings, and the lightnings, and the | Heb. 1s. 


prohibitions of acts against life, marriage, and 
roperty. In the Septuagint they are arranged 
Tlorentiy SARods, property, and life. 

(13. Thou shalt not kill. ‘Killing’ is not what 
is prohibi otherwise the judicial infliction of 
capital punishment, as well as the slaughter of 
an enemy in defensive war, would be unlawful— 
in which light these were certainly not regarded 
by the Israelites in the time of Moses (ch. xxi. 14; 
Deut. xix. 11; xxxi 9). [fx 7n 8», Thou shalt 
not commit murder. The verb signifies to slay 
with premeditation and malice, and is properly 
rendered by the Septuagint ob poveicers.] Of 
course, the interdict includes not only the actual 
perpetration of murder, bat every deed that 
tends to the danger of life, as well as to personal 
injury, and the criminality of the act consists 
in its being an assault upon the image of God 
(Gen. ix 6). ‘The omission of the object still 
remains to be noticed, as showing that the pro- 
hibition includes not only the killing of a fellow- 
man, but the destruction of one’s own life, or 
suicide’ ( Kiel). 

14. Thou shalt not commit adultery [myn %] 
—a word used with reference both to man and 
woman (cf. Ley. xx. 10); aud although the verb 
is in the second person singular masculine, like 
the rest of these commandments, this precept 
must be taken iu the comprehensive sense of the 
term (Matt. v. 32). 

15. Thou shalt not steal. This refers to the 
act of theft—the secret purloining or abstraction 
of any property belonging to another. This 
commandment was as necessary as the’ two pre- 
ceding; for stealing is the natural propensity 
of the old man, and it is indulged in meee wa 
that no human law can take hold of (cf. Eph. 
iv. 28; 1 Thess. iv. 6). 

16. Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour [7p¥ 1p]—false, lying evidence, 
pot only in a court of justice, but in the common 
intercourse of life, by which another’s life or 
character may be endangered, his interests 
attested, or his feelings wounded (see on ch. 
xxiii. 1), 

17. Thou shalt not covet [bmn NX5]—Thou 
shalt not desire; Septuagint [ove emBuunces], 
Thou shalt not set thine heart upon (Oat. V. 
21). Evil concupiscence is the root of all sin 
(Rom. vii. 7, 8), especially of all offences which 
men commit against their fellow-men (Matt. xv. 
19; Mark vii. 21). The preceding commandments 
refer primarily to the outward act, although, in 
the broad sense put upon them by our Tone 
the passions and feelings which prompt to the 
commission of the deed appear sinful also. But 
in this case it is the covetous desire, the indul- 
gence of the inward thought of longing appropria- 
tion, which is prohibited; and the reason is 
assigned by the apostle James, ch. i. 15. The re- 
petition of “‘Thou shalt not covet” does not 
indicate that there are two commandments: it 
is designed only to ae attention; and this is 


evident from Deut. v. 21, where a slight change 
in the order of enumeration is adopted. In 
this passage the word “house” may stand for 
household, and therefore include the cata- 
logue of objects that follow. The Septuagint 
has here the same arrangement as in the 
parallel pass of Deuteronomy, where wife is 
ut first ; aa there are some other deviations 
rom the present Hebrew text [as ore tov dypdv 
abrov, nor his field; it has vro{vy:ov ovre wav- 
tos xtyvovs, his ass (Matt. xxi 5), nor any 
beast.] These ten ‘words’ were delivered iu 
circumstances of the greatest imaginable pomp 
and terror. Everything was so ordered as to give 
the most striking display of the gancus majesty 
of the Lawgiver, to point out the character of 
the law in its strictness and rigour, to impress 
a salutary dread of its tremendous penalties, 
and to inspire alarm by producing a sense of sin. 
These commandments, when seen in the spirit- 
uality and extent of their requirements, are 
“exceeding broad ;” and while it may be pre- 
sumed that multitudes in the ancient church 
entertained the same impression of their far- 
reaching authority as David, it was not until 
the time of Christ the Decalogue was represented 
and known in its true spirit and .bearings on 
the character and lives of men—as reaching to 
the heart as well as to the conduct—to the 
motives as well as to the actions. This law was 
given to God’s people as the rule of their obe- 
ience, with the express promise concerning its 
commandments, that “ if 


a@ man do them, he 
shall even live in them.” i 


Whosoever rests his 
hope upon that law stands a debtor to do it all. 
A hopeless attainment for fallen and sinful man. 
But thanks be to God that we can look to Oue 
who has “magnified the law” and rendered it 
consistent with the principles of the Divine 
government to extend to transgressors the bene- 
fits of a free and full pardon (cf. Matt. v. 17, 18). 
But is the “law made void by faith” in this 
substitute of man? No; it is established. It is 
a law of perpetual obligation. Delivered from 
the summit of Mount Sinai, it was designed not 
for the chosen people alone, but ultimately for the 
whole human race. Its enactments are founded 
on the relations between God and man—between 
man and his fellows—so that as far as humanity 
extends they extend, and never will there be a 
period when they shall cease to exist. 
18, And all the people saw the thunderings, 
&c. Some: have maintained that only Moses and 
the elders were present at the giving of the law. 
But this opinion is contrary to the whole tenor of 
the narrative, and is expressly contradicted by the 
statement in this verse, that not the leaders and 
representatives only, but ‘‘all the people” were be- 
fore the mount, on an area sufficiently extensive to 
accommodate two millions—the plain es-Sebayeh 
previously described, being three miles long an 
one and three-quarters broad (Drew’s ‘Scripture 
Lands’). ‘Saw the thunderings.” Verbs that 
belong to the human senses are often put for one 
another, and ly those denoting sight, as 


The people 


19 saw ¢¢, they removed, and stood 
“Speak thou with us, and we will 
20 lest we die. And M 


thick darkness where 


23 of Israel, Ye have seen that I 
shall not make with me 


EXODUS XX. are afraid. 
noise of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking: and when the people | _3-°.1._ 
afar off. And they said unto oasis * Deut 13.16. 

‘ hear: but let not God speak with us,| ¢*/-% 

oses said unto the people, Fear not: “for God is | * Gen. 2.1 

come to prove you, and “that his fear may be before your faces, that ye| ch. 15 % 

21 sin not. And the peo . stood afar off: and Moses drew near unto the ak 
was. ” Gen. 20, 1L 

22 And the Lop said unto Moses, Thus thou shalt say unto the children | Deut. 6.2. 
have talked with you from heaven. Ye] }3>7*\* 
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most of the mental impressions are produced 
through that medium. us, to see a Voice is an 
expression used by the apes e John (Rev. i. 12). 
As to the igo ge which flashed on its por- 
phyry summit, and the peepee. peal which 
made the mount, from its sharp splintered pin- 
nacles to its base, tremble at the voice of the Lord, 
see on ch, xix.18 [OT 927, the vivid flashes.] and 
the mountain smoking. Harmer supposes that 
the trees and shrubs, which produce a very oily 
fruit, and grow in { abundance on the mount, 
were set on and occasioned the dense smoke, 
Rationalists account for the whole phenomena on 
the hypothesis of the eruption of a volcano. But 
every part of the mount has been carefully ex- 
plored, especially i modern times, and no traces 
appear that there ever was volcanic action. 19. 
And they unto Moses, Speak thou with us 
. . . but let not God speak with us. It was the 
heads of the people and the elders who came (see 
their application to Moses fully detailed, Deut. v. 
22-27), while they perceived in the phenomena on 
the mount the ensigns of His presence. They had 
heard Him proclaim the moral law with an ar- 
ticulate voice, and that voice was more appalling 
to them than the loudest peals of thunder. Man- 
d are weak creatures at the best; and all the 
uncommon appearances or extraordinary occur- 
rences of nature are to them messengers of terror, 
for they are associated with ideas of danger. Men 
are also guilty creatures; and every indication of 
supernatural power makes their hearts tremble 
with pets, tet the power should be exerted for 
their punishment. It is not wonderful, then, that 
the Israelites were struck with consternation at 
the scenes of which they had been eye and ear- 
witnesses, But they were more afraid at the 
voice of Jehovah than all -the rest, and entreated 
that He Himself would not speak to them ny 
more. Even Moses himself was overpowered wi 
fear (Heb. xii. 21). This request made to Moses 
‘was an evidence that the grand design 
appalling phenomena on the mount—viz., that of 
convincing ev one of sin, and showing them 
the necessity of a tor—had been accom- 
plis For they, who at first could scarcely be 
restrained: from bursting ae the barriers 
that prevented their access to the h C) 
afterwards so overwhelmed with terror that they 
shrunk back from their station, and begged that 
God would no longer deliver his commands to 
them in.that way, ‘lest they should die.’ They 
desired that Moses Spice act as a mediator between 
God_and them, and that all future revelations of 
the Divine will might be made to them through 
agency. They were probably not aware of the full 
import of their request, and how much they stood 
in need ri a pore — serhopmicling But fae 
their petition not only appointin 
anes eacitaes with Him in ther stead, bu 
promising that, at a a period, another Medi- 


ator of still higher character and qualifications 
should appear. For it was at this time, as we 
learn from Deut. xviii. 15, that the promise of 
the great Prophet was made to them. 20. And 
Moses said unto the people, Fear not. The 
leader himself, with all his experience and privi- 
leges, was equally panicstriken with the rest of 
the people. It is said (ch. xix. 19) that God 
answered him with a voice; but what communica- 
tion was made to him has not been put on record. 
Doubtless it tended to reassure his agitated 
aire le restore him to that state of mental 

uilibrium necessary for the right discharge of 
his important mitistry; for when the deputies 
arrived they found him calm, stedfast, and en- 
couraging. ‘‘Fear not”—i.¢., be of good courage, 
take comfort; the fatal consequences you appre- 
hend will be averted, and God is set re with you 
as your covenanted Sovereign. is exhortation, 
‘“‘Fear not,” was in ore resorted to as a 
Divine pledge to the nation ( lxiii, 11; Hag. ii. 

5). for God is come to prove you. The Divine 
object in inaugurating the national existence of 
Israel by the giving of the law was to put their 
obedience to a fresh proof—to give them a more 
signal opportunity than before—of evincing their 
deference and devotedness to His will. All the 
fearful accompaniments of this august manifesta- 
tion were intended to impress the minds of His 
chosen people with a profound regard to the’ 
authority and majesty of God, and thus restrain 
them from sin. 

22. the Lord said unto Moses, Thus thou shalt 
gay unto the children of Israel. The supple- 
mentary legislation which is recorded in the fol- 
lowing section, extending from this verse to ch. 
xxiii. 33, naturally sprang from the transactions 
at Sinai, and it embraces the most prominent 
points in the covenant relating, first, to the style 
of divine worship in Israel (vv. 22-26); secondly, 
to the maintenance of the personal, domestic, and 
social rights of the people, (chs. xxi.; xxiii. 13); 
thirdly, to the stated times of religious observance 
. dead and, fourthly, to the tutelary care which 
od would take of Israel. 23. Ye shall not make 
with me gods of silver. It appears from Deut. 
iv. 1416 that this injunction was a conclusion 
drawn from the scene on Sinai; that as no simili- 
tude of God was displayed then, they should not 
attempt to make any visible figure or form of 
Him, 34 An altar of earth. This regulation 
was applicable to special or temporary occasions ; 
but even when a permanent altar was constructed 
under the isamediate direction of God (see on ch. 


his | xxvii. 1-8), the basis was earthen. That natural 


element, as it came from the hands of the Creator, 
was most suited to the simplicity of Divine wor- 
ship, and easily procurable in the ag tgp mi 

tions of the Israelites, Besides, at the introduc- 
tion of a ritual so eminently symbolical, the use 
of the crude material in the erection of sacrificial 
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altars had a deep significance, inasmuch as the 
soil or the native rock typified the scene of the 
great propitiatory sacrifice, (Kurtz, ‘ Mosaic Offer- 
ing,’ tee ii, ch. iv.) sacrifice thereon thy burnt 
Offerings (see on ch. xviii. 12), and thy peace 
offerings [+ 2¥-ny1]—victims of peace. This is the 
first mention of peace offerings, which, being 
federal in their nature, were not in use till the 
establishment of the national covenant. It is of 
importance to bear in mind that these instructions 
respecting an altar and sacrifices refer to the 
ritual not of a personal but a national worship, 
(Lowman’s ‘ Ritual of the Hebrew Worship,’ part 
ii., ch, iv.) In all places where I record my 
name [7>rx]—I shall cause you to remember my 
name; i.e., by establishing the symbols of my pres- 
ence. The connection of this clause with the 
receding seems to be, that the promise of the 
Vivica presence and blessing will be secured, not 
by the altar, whether of earth or stone, but by a 
careful adherence to the place which the Lord 
shall choose for the establishment of His worship, 
and the obedience of faith that shall characterize 
the people, 25, if thou wilt make me an altar 
of stone... not... ofhewnstone. The reason 
was, that in the polish of a human chisel the em- 
blematic idea suggested by the earth (see on v. 24) 
would be entirely lost, while inventions in decora- 
tive art would pre-occupy the minds of the wor- 
shippers; and an additional reason probably was, 
lest in following the prevalent styles of architec- 
ture, they should be led to carve the altar with 
figures and ornaments which might lead to super- 
stition; and if once familiarized with such arti- 
ficial fabrics, they might, on their settlement 
appropriate to the worship of God altars that ha 
been besmeared with victims offered to Canaanite 
idols. 26. Neither shalt thou go up by steps 
unto mine altar. This precaution was taken for 
the preservation of decorum, in consequence of 
the loose, wide, and flowing garments of the 
priests while discharging their sacred functions. 
CHAP. XXI. 1-6.—Laws FoR MEN-SERVANTS. 
1. Now these are the judgments [oppzpo]—the 
statutes, ordinances; Septuagint [té dixarwpara], 
ordinances (cf. Heb. i 
used); rules ingtituted for regulating the proce- 
dure of judges and magistrates in the decision of 
causes abd the trial of criminals. The govern- 
ment of the Israelites being a theocracy, these 
vublic authorities were the servants of the Divine 
Sovereign, and subject to His direction. Most of 
the laws here noticed were primitive usages, 
founded on principles of natural equity, and incor- 
porated, with modifications and improvements, 
into the Mosaic code, They are enumerated with- 
out strict regard to order, the record comprising, 
it is presumable, the pumcapel acts ordained for 
settliug the causes which were most frequently 
brought before the inferior judges, or carried by 
appeal to the ultimate tribunal of Moses. The 
yore who brought them seem to have belonged 
the lower classes, accordingly the series 


‘infamy, it was applied to the c 


ix. 1, where that word is. 


begins with detailing the ordinances which related 
to the personal rights of dependents and servants. 
The general tenor of them affords unmistakeable 
proofs of the rude character and degraded condi- 
tion of the Israelites, as well as shows whet an 
onerous and difficult duty had devolved on Moses, 
who was called to undertake the government of 
‘such @ people. But the very circumstances in 
which they were—a nation without a country or 
a settled home, in a rudimentary state, at first a 
race of pastoral nomads, divided into tribes or 
clans, and afterwards existing in Canaan as simple 
husbandmen on their hereditary possessions--faci- 
litated the operation of these laws. Though the 
enactment of them may have arisen out of circum- 
stances which occurred in the wilderness, yet the 
influence of the Divine Spirit is discernible ia 
framing ordinances of so general, comprehensive a 
nature as were suited to the present as well as the 
srospective and future condition of the Israelites. 
t appears (ch. xxiv. 4, 7) that the acts recorded 
from the beginning of this chapter to ch. xxili. 19 
were an expansion, a practical development of the 
ten commandments, which constituted the basis 
of the national covenant; and they, too, though 
detached ordinances, are so associated and ranged 
together as to form groups of teu, after the model 
of the Decalogue. 

2. If thou buy an Hebrew servant. Though 
slavery was recognized in Israel, and the mention 
of purchase-money here seems to point to the 
precuine of a slave, it must not be imagined that 

ebrew servitude bore any resemblance to the 
ancient slavery of the Greeks and Romans, or of 
the modern slavery in America. The Hebrew 
language has no word for a slave who was abso- 
lutely in the power or at the mercy of an owner. 
[722, servant, properly signifies labourer; and 
so far from being a term implying degradation or 

osen people, to 
Moses, to the prophets and kings, as weil as to 
the Messiah. Accordingly it is rendered _in the 
Septuagint by ais, not sovdos, which denotes 
one bound.) Every Israelite was free-born ; but 
servitude was permitted under certain restric- 
tions: for a Hebrew might be reduced to the 
condition of a servant through poverty, debt, or 
crime, Saalschiitz (‘Mosaische Recht’) thinks 
that none of these are applicable to the present 
case. Founding on the singularity of the lan- 
guage, ‘“‘buy an Hebrew servant,” by which he 
understands, not a Hebrew for a servant, but a 
Hebrew already in a servile condition, he con- 
siders this law as enacted to regulate the interests 
of a peculiar class of servants, intermediate be- 
tween impoverished Israelites and heathen slaves 
—viz., the offspring of foreign servants, who had 
been born in Israelite families and incorporated 
with them by cireumcision. The circumstances of 
such ‘Hebrew servants,’ when, from being home- 
born slaves, they passed into the service of another 
master, would, so far as concerned the length of 
service, be greatly. benefited and improved by 
this regulation. ut it is against the view of 
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3 seventh he shall g out free for nothing. If he came in! by himself, he 
shall go out by himself: if he were married, then his wife shall go out 
4 with him. If his master have pte him ‘a wife, and she have born him 
sons or daughters; the wife and her children shall be her master’s, and 
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through with an awl; and-he shall serve him for ever. 
7 And if a man “sell his daughter to be a maid-servant, she shall not go 
If she ® please not her master, who hath 


8 out as the men-servants do. 


Saalschiitz, that, in the parallel passage of Deut, 
xv. 12, not [raz] “servant,” on which he lays so 


much stress, but ‘‘ thy brother, an Hebrew man,” 
occurs, Besides, it seems strange that an ordin- 
ance respecting such a peculiar class of servants 
should have precedence, in this summary of legis- 
lative acts, of all statutes relating to the rights 
and privileges of Hebrews themselves. he 
{'32] “Hebrew” servant is simply used in con- 
tradistinction to ‘a foreign servant ;’ and whilst 
it may be conceded that the various passages 
which detail the rights of servants point to dif- 
ferent classes of persons (see on Lev. xxv. 39-43, 
47-55; and Deut. xv. 12-16), the common view 
seems to be correct, that the present statute points 
to a genuine Hebrew servant. six years he shall 
serve—zi, e., reckoning from the commencement of 
his service, irrespective of the Sabbatic year. 
and in the seventh he shall go out free for 
nothing—at the end of six years he was entitled 
to freedom without redemption-morey, or any 
compensation to his master for the loss of his 
services. 3. If he came in by himself [i5}3]— 


with his body [Septuagint, moves] if he were 
married, then his wife shall go out with him— 
a.e., his wife, if she had_ voluntarily shared his 
state of bondage, also obtained release on the 
expiry of the specified period. 4. If his master 
have given him a wife—should he have married 
a female slave, —not a Hebrew maid, as Salvador 
assumes (‘ Institutions de Méise’), whose term of 
six years did not end with that of her husband; 
but a heathen maid, who had no claim to such a 
Periesey ake and the children, after the hus- 
and’s liberation, remained the master’s property. 
5. if the servant shall plainly say, I love my mas- 
ter, my wife, and my children. It might be that 
through attachment to his family, the Hebrew 
servant, resolving to forfeit his personal privi- 
lege, might choose to abide as he was; and as the 
state of Hebrew servitude was so light, while the 
evils necessarily attending a servile condition were 
mitigated by various humane provisions of the 
Jewish law, it may be presumed the alternative 
offered to married men-servants, instead of eman- 
cipation, would be gan embraced. 6. Then 
his master shall bring him unto the judges 
{orox7-7y]—gods, a name applied by the Egyp- 
tians to rulers, and borrowed, from familiarity 
with their dialect, by the Hebrews on their ex- 
odus from that country (Michaelis, ‘Commentary,’ 
vol. i, p. 192). Some, however, prefer taking the 
words in the ordinary sense, ‘ before God,’ of whom 
the judges were only the earthly representatives 
(see on ch. xxii 8, 28; Deut. i. 17; xix. 17). A for- 
mal process was gone through in a public court, 
and a brand of servitude stamped on the servant's 
ear (Ps. xL ey in token of his baying voluntarily 
bound bi to his master’s service for life, or at 
least till the jubilee inte Saree on Deut. xv. 17); 


$ be evil in 
the eyes of, 
ete. 


7. And if a man sell his daughter to be a 
maid-servant. Although it is not expressly said, 
it may be presumed, for the reasons stated on 
%. 1., that this man was a Hebrew father, who 
having, from some cause or other, been reduced 
to indigence, was forced to let his daughter go 
from his house into that of another. The sale, 
as it is called, was wages, a stipulated hire; but 
till then the daughter had been a free woman, 
an inmate in the house of her father, who parted 
with her in the full persuasion that she was 
forming a suitable relation, which gave him a 
pledge of her future eondition. she shall not 
go out as the men-servants do. The relation 
to be formed was a matrimonial one; not indeed 
that of a regular marriage, for she was not to be 
@ wife, only a coucubine; but it was admitted 
to give her a recognized status, and accordingly 
she is not placed on the same footing with ser- 
vants who are free at the expiry of six yeara’ 
service (see on Deut, xv. 17: cf. Jer. xxxiv. 9, 
10). [The Septuagint has Scmep dworpéxovow 
al dotAat, as the maid-servants marry. That 
would be treating her as a mere slave. px? for 
a maid-servant; MPk and mMpy are both used for 
handmaid or maid-servant. It is not easy to 
determine the difference between these two words. 
By some the latter is supposed to denote an 
unmarried maid-servant (Gen. xvi, 1), and the 
former _a married one (Gen. xxi. 10); but this 
distinction is not maintained elsewhere (cf. Gen, 
xxix. 24, 29 with xxxiii. 1). Others consider 7px 
to denote generally a young woman in a state 
of bondage, and nnoy a maid under the special 
control of her mistress. But the words occur 
in one passage (1 Sam. xxv. 41) where neither 
of these explanations are applicable. It appears 
from the details of the present case, that 7px 
is used not only for a maid-servant, but a 
secondary wife—a concubine.] The formation of 
such a connection, by the payment of a stipulated 
sum, being a prevalent practice, the immediate 
and peremptory abolition of which was impracti- 
cable, certain regulations were made to mitigate 
the evils attending it; and three contingencies 
are here specified in which the non-performance 
of the duties resulting from them should release 
her entirely from the obligations of the service. 
8. If she please not her master, who hath 
betrothed her to himself. This is the first 
contingency,—“‘ please not”—lit., ‘be evil in the 
eyes of’ (cf, Gen. xxviii. 8; 1 Sam. viil. 6; xviii, 
8). ‘hath betrothed her.” [There is a difference 
of reading in the text here, arising from the use 
of a single letter—an aleph or a vau after lamed 
in the Hebrew word which precedes 7jp}, 


appointed, fixed upon, betrothed. The first, 
5, is supported, with a single exception, by all the 
MSS, sramived by Kennicott, by the Samaritan 
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9 deceitfully with her. 
wife; 


free without money. 
12 


Pentateuch, the Syriac, Persian, and Arabic 


versions. The other, 17, is recommended in the 
margin or Masoretic text. The Septuagint 
adopted this reading, which has been followed by 
our translators. The meaning is not materially 
affected, whichever be taken; for the choice of the 
first necessitates this rendering. ‘If she please 
not her master, so that he does not betroth her 
(to himself )’—does not form a matrimonial rela- 
tion with her. This is the translation given in 
the version of de Wette. But the other—viz 
that in our English translation—has received 
more general approval.] let her be redeemed. 
In the event of a change of feelings toward her, 
on the part of her master, the easiest course 
would be to have her redeemed, either by her 
father repaying a part of the price, or by some 
other party entertaining a purpose of marrying 
her. But in the event of her parents or friends 
being unable to pay the rcdemption money, her 
owner was not at liberty to sell her elsewhere. 
to sell her unto a strange nation he shall 
have no power ['7>} Dp?}—to a foreign people. 
As the natural right of the father had been 
transferred by the quasi sale of his daughter, so 
that he had no longer any right to interfere, her 
master, who otherwise had acquired an absolute 
control of her, was restricted by this law from 
disposing of her to ory but a native Israelite or 
a resident proselyte, though he was at liberty to 
release himself in this way, if he found such a 
party willing to accept her. seeing he hath 
dealt deceitfully with her [m3717332]—in his de- 
frauding, or acting faithlessly towards her. 9. And 
if he hath betrothed her unto his son. This is the 


second supposed contingency. Women amongst the 


Hebrews, as in the East generally, were disposed 
of in marriage without their personal wishes or 
feelings being at all taken into account. In like 
manner, fathers conducted matrimonial arrange- 
ments for their sons, (Gen. xxiv.) he shall deal 
with her after the manner of daughters 
|opyp>]— according to the right and privilege 
of daughters, 10. If he take him another (wife) 
["2]—take; ie, marry (Judg. xiv. 2). As 
there is no indication of a change of subject, 
it must be considered that the father is meant 
as ‘taking him’ 1b]—i.e., for his son. This is 
decidedly preferable to the rendering in the 
Septuagint [which has edv de AéBn éavtw, ‘take 
to himself’—a rendering which might have been 
admitted had the words stood before v. 9 

‘‘another wife.” There being no term correspond- 
ing to this in the Hebrew text, its insertion in 
our version ig unwarrantable, especially as the 
woman spoken of was not made a’ wife, her 
master having declined even the betrothal. 
The clause should stand, ‘If he marry another 
(woman).’ This is she aire, supposed contin- 
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betrothed her to himself, then shall he let her be redeemed: to sell her 
unto a strange nation he shall have no 

And if he hath betrot 
10 deal with her after the manner of daughters. ; 
her food, her raiment, *and her duty of marriage, shall he not 
11 diminish. And if he do not these three unto her, 


He ‘that smiteth a man so that he die, shall be surely put to death. 
13 And /if a man lie not in wait, but God “deliver him into his hand; then 
14 'I will appoint thee a place whither he shall flee. But if a man come 
™ presumptuously upon his neighbour, 
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wer, seeing he hath dealt 
ed her unto his son, he shall 
If he take him another 


to slay him with guile; thou 


gency. her food [mjxv]—her flesh. This word 
is used in preference to [07>] bread, as the 
master is supposed to be a substantial or wealthy 
householder, in circumstances to maintain a 
concubine. her duty of marriage [mrjy—a 
word which is not found in this form in any 
other passage. It is derived by lexicographers 
differently,—from 73, to oppress, and followed 
by m¢x, to humble a woman—which sense it 
obviously cannot bear here; or from the obsolete 
verb, [39 to dwell—so that it will yest cohabi- 
tation.] Our version is a literal translation of 
the Septuagint, which viewed the word in the 
former acceptation. The latter is preferable, 
making the clause stand thus: her food, dress, 
and lodging he shall not withdraw. And the 
parpors of the enactment is, that should a poor 
ebrew girl, in the service of a man of property 
have been betrothed as a concubine to himself 
or to hi§ son, and either of them should change 
his mind, she was not to be neglected, or su 
jected to ill-usage: a maintenance must 
provided for her, suitable to her condition as his 
intended wife, or her freedom instantly granted. 
12-14. He that smiteth a man so that he die, 
shall be surely put to death. The preceding 
acts for reseed the rights and privileges of the 
poor and dependent are here succeeded by an 
enumeration of laws respecting the punishment 
of personal injuries, which in various forms and 
degrees of atrocity seem at this early stage of 
social life in Israel to have been painfull 
uent. These regulations were founded on the 
Talionis, the principle of retributive justice ; 
and cases are specified, marked by circumstances 
which, when properly investigated, might tend 
to modify or entirely restrain the application of 
that principle. A violent assault, which issued 
in the immediate or ultimate death of the injured 
party, involved the criminality of homicide, the 
nalty of which was death (see on Gen. ix. 6). 
ut it might happen that the blow was accidental 
or unintentional; and it was the duty of the 
judge to prosecute his enquiries, so as to dis- 
criminate between an act of violence committed 
on deliberate purpose, or from malice prepense, 
and what was an unforeseen, unexpected casualty 
or the result of mere thoughtlessness. In caseso 
this latter sort certain places would be appointed 
on their settlement in the promised land as 
sey ine where offenders might seek refuge until 
a ormal enquiry should be instituted, and if 
declared innocent, he should be legally discharged 
from the penal consequences af hie act (see on 
Num, xxxv. 16-34), But a foul, treacherous, 
resolute murderer should not be allowed to 
escape with impunity; and even though he 
should secrete himself at the altar of God, which 
fancy might suggest or superstition dream was 
an. inviolable sanctuary (ci. Lev. iv. 2; v. 15, 
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15 “shalt take him from mine altar, that he may die. And he that smiteth 
his father or his mother shall be surely put to death. 

_And *he that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be found in| ,* 
his hand, he shall surely be put to death. 


and ordinances. 
B.C. 1491. 


° Deut, 24. 7, 
17 And "he that ‘curseth his father or his mother shall surely be put | ? Gen. 31.28 
to death. 3 ch, 22. 4, 
18 And if men strive together, and one smite 5 another with a stone, or ahr 
19 with zs fist, and he die not, but keepeth Ais bed; if he rise again, and | ¢ 0s revil- 
walk abroad ‘upon his staff, then shall he that smote him be quit:|,%%,, 
only he shall Sor *the loss of his time, and shall cause Aim to be} neighbour. 
thoroughly h m4 * 2 Sam. 3.29, 
20 And if a man smite his servant, or his maid, with a rod, and he die|*™’,, 
21 under his hand; he shall be surely 7 punished. Notwithstanding, if he | 7 avenged 
continue a day or two, he shall not be punished: for ‘he zs his money. _| * Lev. 25. 4% 


18; Num. xv. 27-31), the convicted criminal 
was to be ed by the hands of justice to 
meet his doom (cf. 1 Ki. ii. 29-31). 15. he that 
smiteth his father or his mother [idx) rax— 


his father and his mother. The ‘and’ is to be ren- 
dered distributively, ‘or’]. Smiting or cursing a 
parent are declared capital offences, because they 
are gross outrages on those who were created in the 
image, and are earthly representatives, of God (cf, 
ch. xx. 12), 

16. man—stealing to sell into slavery. These 
three crimes are mentioned afterwards with addi- 
tional circumstances of aggravation (see on Deut. 
xxi. 18-21; xxiv. 7). 

18, 19. if men strive together, &c. Should a 
quarrel arise between two or more individuals, and 
a scufile ensue, in which one of the party may 
receive such serious injuries as to disable him for 
work, in the event of his recovery, the individual 
who dealt the blow would be treated as innocent, 
implying, of course, that if he died in consequence 
of the damage done to him, the assailant would be 
held guilty of murder (v. 12); only he would have to 
compensate the invalid for the loss of his time, 
and for all the expenses incurred during his 


illness. 

20, if a man smite his servant, or hia maid, 
with a rod, and he die, &c. [pav2]—with the rod. 
Amongst the Israelites, as amongst all other 
people where slavery existed, the owner possessed 
the power of punishing his delinquent servants. 
But the exercise of absolute authority is liable at 
times to be ab ; and hence, with a view to 
check the indulgence of intemperate passion, or 
excesses of undue severity, Hebrew masters were 
liable to be called to account for maltreatment of 
their servants ; and in extreme cases, where the 
death of the servant resulted from the infliction 
of the rod, his master rendered himself in the 
eye of the Jewish law obnoxious to punishment. 

© precise amount of punishment, however, is 
not specified; for as there could be no intention on 
the master’s part to kill his servant, the sentence 
of death awarded in the case described, v. 1 
would have been manifestly unjust. The kin 
of punishment was probably left to be determined, 
on judicial “gt art according to the general 
principles of the law. [But the phrase 0p} 
Dpx, ‘it is to be surely avenged,’ indicates that 
the punishment was to be severe, and by no 
means remitted. Jewish commentators affirm 
that he was executed by the sword.] 21, Not- 
withstanding, if he continue a day or two, he 
shall not be punished—i.e., if the slave should 
continue in life for some time after the chastise- 
ment, it would be wares evident that the 


master had no intention to kill his slave; and if 
the slave did afterwards die, the loss of his 
services would be punishment enough to his 
master. for he is his money. Not that God 
accounted a slave the mere property of his master 
—a part of his goods and chattels—but as the 
master had purchased him with a considerable 
sum of money, and would, according to the cus- 
tom and notions of antiquity, estimate him ata 
certain rate of pecuniary value, it could not be 
supposed that he had harboured any design upon 
the life of his slave. The words, ‘‘for he is his 
money,” were evidently added as a reason for this 
conclusion ; and they implied, that in a nation 
which’ recogn slavery as an existing institu- 
tion, no owner of slaves would purposely deprive 
himself of a servant, who, independently of his 
services to him, would at any time bring a good 
price in the market. These are the words which 
Colenso declares produced a strong revulsion of 
feeling in the mind of an intelligent native of 
Africa on reading them for the first time, and to 
which the Bishop, from sympathy with that feel- 
ing, has assigned a prominent place pmouest the 
roofs that the Pentateuch is unhistorical. For 
hey express, as he alleges, ‘the revolting notion 
that the great and blessed God, the Father of all 
mankind, would speak of a servant or maid as 
mere ‘‘money,” and allow @ horrible crime to go 
unpunished, because the victim of his brutal usage 
had survived a few hours.’ It is superfluous to 
say that this is a total perversion of the act in 
question. It supposes a master chastising his 
servant with the rod—not, it will be observed, 
inflicting blows upon him with any instrument or 
weapon which, in the moment of passionate dis- 
peeaere, might be within his reach,—that would 
ave been i egal s but with the ordinary stick 
employed to bastinado indolent or disorder] 
servants. It enacted, that if the servant shoul 
expire on the spot while undergoing the correc- 
tion, hig death in these circumstances should be 
re ed as murder, without further proof; and 
that the judge should, in retributive justice, 
avengeit by pronouncing on the offender a sentence 
of death. Should the servant, however, survive 
for a few days, it was provided that a judicial 
inquest should be made, in order to ascertain the 
teal cause of his death—whether it had been the 
result of malice or accident—whether it might 
not have proceeded from some natural infirmity 
in the constitution of the deceased. If it were 
roved that he had expired under the blows of 
his master, then it was a case of murder, which 
came under the cognizance of the criminal law. 
But if it were traceable to any other cause, or if 
the matter were involved in uncertainty, the mas- 
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23 as the judges determine. 
24 


25 foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe. 


26 


27 that it perish; he shall let him go free for his eye’s sake. And if he 


let him go free for his tooth’s sake. 
28 


29 shall be quit. But if the ox were wont to push with his horn in time 


30 and his owner also shall be put to death. If there be laid on him a sum 


31 upon him, Whether he have gored a son, or have gored a daughter, 
32 according to this judgment shall it be done unto him. If the ox shall 
push a man-servant or maid-servant; he shall 


EXODUS XXI. and ordinances. 
If men strive, and hurt a woman with child, so that her fruit depart a 
from her, and yet no mischief follow: he shall be surely unished, cong 
according as the woman’s husband will lay pon him; and he shall “pay | “i 
And if any mischief follow, then thou shalt |*1 sam. 1s, 
ive “life for life, eye “for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for | , ha 
e : Deut. 19.21, 
And “if a man smite the eye of his servant, or the eye of his maid, aes 15, 
smite out his man-servant’s tooth, or his maid-servant’s tooth; he shall] Meus” 
Luke 6, 38, 
If an ox gore a man or a woman, that they die: then “the ox shall be} , riage 
surely stoned, and his flesh shall not be eaten; but the owner of the ox| weng. 
Job 81, 13, 
past, and it hath been testified to his owner, and he hath not kept him Sas a 
in, but that he hath killed a man or a woman; the ox shall be-stoned,| p, 1 14 
Col. 4. L. 
of money, then he shall give for ‘the ransom of his life whatsoever is laid pert cte 
© Zech. 11,12, 
13. 
i i Matt. 26.15, 
give unto their master oe 


thirty shekels of silver, and the ox shall be stone 


ter should have the benefit of the doubt; for it 
was clearly against his interest to destroy his own 
property. Such is the reasonable and proper in- 
terpretation of this passage. It is impossible to 
read it without perceiving that the enactment was 
a merciful provision for mitigating the evils of 
slavery —a pes utterly unknown in any 
other code of laws before the advent of our Lord. 
It shows in a very striking light the superior 
wisdom and humanity of the Jewish law. For 
while the Greek and Roman slave had no personal 
rights, but was under the absolute power of his 
master, to brand, torture, or kill him at pleasure, 
the Hebrew servant was fully protected by the 
law, and his owner was responsible for any excess 
of Beyerity in the treatment—for any in) uy. he 
might do to the life or person of his dependents 
(see on vv. 26, 27). 

22. If men strive, and hurt.a woman with 
child. This is a casualty that must frequently 
have Imappened, with or without bad consequences 
to the wife, whose concern for her husband’s 
safety might have led her, at great risk to ber- 
self, to interpose for the Reparaion of the com- 
batants, so that her fruit depart from her pry} 
M77; Septuagint, cat 2£€XOn to watdiav abris), 
and yet no mischief follow [jicx mm 8); Septua- 
gint, 7) é£euxoucpévov]: he shall be surely pun- 
ished [wp wisy}—he shall be surely amerced (a 
totally different phrase from that which is used 
in the saan ek verse) in a fine imposed by her 
husband, which, if unreasonably heavy, shall be 
modified by the decision of judges. 24-25. Eye 
for eye. The law which authorized retaliation— 
@ principle acted upon by all primitive people— 
was a civil one. It was given to regulate the pro- 
cedure of the public magistrate in determining 
the amount of compensation in every case of in- 
jury, but did not encourage feelings of private 
revenge. The later Jews, however, mistook it for 
a moral precept, and were corrected by our Lord 
(Matt. v. 38-42), 

26, 27. if a man smite the eye of his servant 
.-. he shall let him go free, &c. It may be 
inferred from the general equity of these laws 

this provision “s. not confined, as some 


think, to Israelitish servants only, but was in- 
tended for the benefit of foreign slaves also; 
otherwise its beneticial influence on the conduct of 
irritable and tyrannical masters would be greatly 
diminished. Their manumission was a just com- 
pensation to servants for the ae sustained ; 
and although an eye and a tooth are specified, 
yet, as the one is the principal organ, and the 
other is a small part of the body, all other mem- 
bers must be considered as included in the wide 
range of the act. 

28-36. If an ox gore a man. For the purpose 
of sanctifying human blood, and representing all 
injuries affecting life in a serious light, an animal 
that occasioned death was to be killed, or suffer 
punishment (Gi hontewic to the degree of damage 
it had caused. 29. But if the ox were wont to 
push... and it hath been testified to his owner. 
According to Jewish writers, this notification re- 
quired to be done three separate times before a 
magistrate. but that he hath kilied a man ora 
woman—who was free (cf. v. 32). 30. If there be 
laid on him a sum of money—as some sort of 
compensation for the loss of a relative, the amount 
being determined either by the Géel, the blood- 
avenger, who was the nearest kinsmap, or by a 
public judge, who, from a calm and careful con- 
sideration of extenuating circumstances, which 
might lessen the culpability of the owner—such as 
the breaking of the halter, the overleaping of 
fences, or the negligence of the kee —wonld be 
qualified to give a just and satisfactory award. 
82. thirty shekels of silver, This sum, which was 
to be given to a master as compensation for the 
poring of a man-servant or a maid-servant, was 

alf of the freeman’s value (cf. Hos, i. 3; Matt. 
xxvi 15). 30. If there be laid, &c. Blocd fines 
are common among the Arabs, as they were once 
general throughout the East. This is the only 
case where a money compensation, instead of 
capital punishment, was expressly allowed in the 
Mosaic law. Punishments are still inflicted on 
this principle in Persia and other countries of the 
East; and among a rude people greater effect is 
produced by these in inspiring caution, and making 
them keep noxious animals under restraint, than 
by a ty imposed on the owners, 
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re SON REE, 
33 And if a man shall ° open a pit, or if a man shall dig a pit, and not | 8-191. 


and ordinances, 


84 cover it, and an ox or an ass fall therein; the ‘owner of the pit shall make | ® Ps. 9.15. 
a eo and give money unto the owner of them; and the dead beast | P* 1% 
be his, rel ion 
85 And if one man’s ox hurt another’s, that he die; then they shall sell} Jer 18 20, 
the live ox, and divide the money of it; and the dead oz also they shall]... 
36 evga Or if sia atcha ibet the oe bits used to push in time past, | ch. ey fai 
an owner hath not kept in; he shall surel d CHAP. 2, 
the dead shall be his own. “ bie eS tani our Cone 
22 IF a man shall steal an ox, or a !sheep, and kill it, or sell it; he shall | *Lev.«1.6 
restore five oxen for an ox, and “four sheep for a sheep. sone 
2 If a thief be found °breaking up, and be smitten that he die, there| Proasi. 
3 shall ‘no blood be shed for him. If the sun be risen upon him, there shall | _ Luke 1-8. 
be blood shed for him; for he should make full restitution: if he have | ° 3°?™. 1 
4 nothing, then he shall be “sold for his theft. Ifthe theft be certainly | Hos. 7.1. 
“found in his hand alive, whether it be ox, or ass, or sheep, he shall | Joel? 9. 
J restore double, that 
5 If a man shall cause a field or vineyard to be eaten, and shall put| 2 Thes. 5, 
in his beast, and shall feed in another man’s field; of the best of his| 2 
own field, and of the best of his own vineyard, shall he make]. seule ee: 
restitution. 4 ch, 21. 2, 
6 If fire break out, and catch in thorns, so that the stacks of corn, or the | , Matt 2 
standing corn, or the field, be consumed therewith; he that kindled the Pore 
fire shall surely make restitution. * ch, 21. 16, 
7 _ If man shall deliver unto his neighbour money or stuff to keep, and |/ °2.1.7.% 
it be stolen out of the man’s house; if the thief be found, let him pay| ia. o » 
8 double. If the thief be not found, then the master of the house shall oe " 8 
ev. 13. 6. 


be brought unto the judges, to see whether he have put his hand unto 


CHAP. XXII. 1-31.—Laws conczrnine THEFT. 
1, If a man shall steal. The law respects the 
theft of cattle, which constituted the chief part of 
-their property. The penalty for the theft of a 
sheep which was slain or sold was fourfold; for 
an ox fivefold, because of its greater utility in 
agricultural labour; but, should the stolen animal 
have been recovered alive, a double compensation 
was all that was required, because it was presum- 
able he (the thief) was not a practised adept in 
dishonesty; and the necessity of having to make 
such amends for his crime might operate in deter- 
ring him for the future. A robber breaking into 
a house at midnight might, in self-defence, be 
slain with impunity; but if he was slain after 
sunrise it would be considered murder; for it was 
not thought likely an assault would then be made 
upon the lives of the inmates. In orery case 
wher a thief could not make restitution he was 
sold—i. e., judicially pen in compensation as a 
slave—to the party whom he had robbed, for the 
usual term, 

5, If a man shall cause a field or vineyard to 
be eaten, &c. At certain seasons cattle were 
placed to graze in fields and even vineyards, 
where they were tied to some vigorous vine-shoot, 
in order that they might feed on the herbage or 
leaves around (cf, Gen. xlix. 11). But if their 
owner should be convicted of putting them sur- 
reptitiously from greediness, or allowing them 
through carelessness, to stray into the adjoinin 
field of another man, he was to give restitution o 
the estimated damage from the best portion of his 
owntield orvineyard. [The Septuagint has dmworice 
éx Tov aypou abrot xara To yévynua abrov—he shall 
give compensation according to his brood of catt 
and then subjoins this amplifying clause, édv 6 
advra Tov aypov Karger eoDs and if they shall 


consume the whole field, shall give of the best of 
his own, &c. 

6, If fre break out. This refers to the com- 
mon practice in the East of setting tire to the dr 
grass before the fall of the autumnal rains, whic 
prevents the ravages of vermin, and is considered 
a good preparation of the ground for the next 
crop. e very parched state of the herbage and 
the long droughts of summer make the kindling 
of a fire an operation often dangerous, and always 
requiring caution, from its liability to spread 
rapidly. stacks—or, as it is rendered, “shock,” 
Judg. xv. 5; Job v. 26, means simply a bundle 
of loose sheaves. 

7-16, If a. man shall deliver unto his neighbour 
money or stuff to keep, &c. The laws contained 
in this section relate to the loss of property by 
theft or otherwise, and to the ways provided for 
giving redress to the sufferers. stuff [0">]—im- 
plements, utensils, furniture (see on ch. iii, 22; 
xi. A; also dress, ornaments (Deut. xxii. 5; Isa, 
lxi. 10), musical instruments (2 Chr. xxxiv. 12; 
Amos vi. 5), hunting or military weapons (Gen. 
XXVii, 3). 1f a sum of money or any articles of 
value which had been deposited for security in 
the custody of a neighbour were stolen out of his 
house, the thief, on being discovered, should 
obliged to restore double of what he purloined, 
either out of his own possessions or, in the event 
of his having nothing to give, by a length of servi- 
tude equivalent to the value of the t ing stolen, 
to the person whom he had wronged. But if no 
clue can be obtained to the discovery of the thief, 
the householder to whom the missing article was 
entrusted shall, in order to purge himself from 


suspicion, compear before forty) the gods— 
i.e, judges (see on ch. xxi, 6), and make a solema 
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unto his neighbour. 


10 


which was torn. 


EXODUS XXII. and ordinances. 
his neighbour's goods. For all manner of ” trespass, ehether it be for ox, | _®-© )_ 
for ass, for sheep, for raiment, or for any manner of lost thing, which bey 6. 6, 
another challengeth to be his, the *cause of both parties shall come before} jx ¢ a1 
the judges; and whom the judges shall condemn, he shall pay double Matt 6.24 
If a man deliver unto his neighbour an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, or Mek vpeed 
any beast, to keep; and it die, or be hurt, or driven away, no man seeing | Luke17.s, 

1 it: then shall an ‘oath of the Lorp be between them both, that he hath | , woh 4 

not put his hand unto his neighbour’s goods; and the owner of it shall | ‘9. ~ 

12 accept thereof, and he shall not make i¢ good. And /if it be stolen from | ch 23. 6,8. 
13 him, he shall make restitution unto the owner thereof. If it be torn in ae 
pieces, then let him bring it for witness, and he shall not make good that | echr.19.10. 

t Lev. 5.1. 

Lev. 6. 3. 


14 


hired thing, it came for his hire. 
16 


declaration, probably on oath {the Septuagint has 
«ai dueitrat, and shall swear], that he did not 
appropriate it to his own use, nor was particeps 
criminis. [Septuagint, yj aitov wemovnpevctar 
ed’ Orns, TAS TapaxaTabiKns Tov mtAnolov — that 
he has not fraudulently used the deposit of 
his neighbour.] 9. For all manner of trespass 
[pee 72T-2-Fy]} for every case of wrong. The 
context points to articles of property, either ab- 
stracted or lost; and so the Septuagint views it 
[xara 7@v pytov dd(xnua—in respect to every mat- 
ter of the foresaid specified trespass (12k 18 
ME NIT) concerning which one can say, this ts it— 
viz., the thing stolen from me; or this is he—viz., 
whom [ accuse as the thief—the cause of both 
parties shall be investigated in a judicial court]. 
and (he) whom the judges shall condemn—shall, 
after investigation, convict, whether the person 
with whom the property had been entrusted, of 
dishonest appropriation, or the depositor, of a false 
charge, shall pay double—i.e., make double com- 
penssion for stolen property in the one issue, or 
or wounded feelings in the other. 

10-13. If a man deliver unto his neighbour an 
ass, &c.... to keep. By “neighbour” may be 
understood either an acquaintance or a servant. 
and it die, or be hurt, or driven away, no man 
seeing. The first casualty might occur to any 
beast from internal disease, or by the visitation 
of God. The second is expressed by [72¥')] be 
broken, broke its own limbs by falling over a pre- 
cipice, or otherwise (cf. Isa. viii. 15; xxviii. 13; 
Ezek. xxxiv. 4, 15; Zech. xi. 16); and the third [by 
nay], used frequently with reference to the ab- 


straction of cattle by marauders (1 Chr. v. 21; 
2 Chr, xiv. 14; Job i, 15, 17). If no one could 
testify, from Personal knowledge, by whom or in 
what way the loss was occasioned, 11. Then shall 
an oath of the Lord—so designated either from 
being appointed by His authority, or solemnly 
taken in His name as a, witness, as well as avenger 
of perjury. between them both—zi. e., between the 
owner and the keeper, either both swearing—the 
‘one, that he delivered the beast to the custody of 
his neighbour by agreement or for wages, and the 
other, that he did appropriate it to his own use, 
or by the latter only protesting that he was not 
the cause of the beast’s death, mutilation, or dis- 
appearance. The owner was obliged to accept the 


And if a man borrow ought of his neighbour, and it be hurt, or die, 
15 the owner thereof being not with it; he shall surely make i¢ good. But| 
if the owner thereof be with it, he shall not make c good: if it be an 


And “if a man entice a maid that is not betrothed, and lie with her; 
17 he shall surely endow her to be his wife. 


1 Ki, 2 42, 


Pro. £0. 9 

Heb. 6. 16. 
J Gen. 31 39, 
k Gen. 34.2,4 
If her father utterly refuse | Deut. 22.28. 


oath, and put an end to the dispute. 12. And if 
it be stolen from him [\orp]—from with him; i.e., 
from his power or custody (a very different case 
from the preceding (v. 7), and hence, as an ordi- 
nary exercise of care and diligence on his part 
lab have prevented the theft (Gen. xxxi. 39), 
he shall be required to indemnify the owner. 13. 
If it be torn in pieces—i.e., by ravenous beasts 
(Deut. xxxiii. 20, 37; xliv. 28; Ps. xxii. 13; Nah. 
li, 12), then let him bring it for witness — 
viz., the dismembered carcase, or a portion of it 
(1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35; Amos iii. 12), in proof, not 
only of the violent onset made upon it, but of the 
vigorous exertions put forth for its defence or 
rescue, The Chaldee and Samaritan versions ren- 
der, ‘he shall bring a witness’—i. e., adduce tes- 
timony or evidence which, in the absence of the 
smallest remnant:of the beast, may be satisfactory 
to the judge that the footprints or traces of a 
wolf, lion, hyena, &c., were visible in the neigh- 
bourhood, or which may attest his diligence and 
fidelity in watching over his charge. 

14. if a man borrow ought of his neighbour, 
and it be hurt, or die. Should a beast which was 
borrowed ony for a temporary purpose ‘suffer, 
while in the hands of the borrower, such serious 
damage as to deprive the proper owner of its ser- 
vices in all time coming, it is a reasonable enact- 
ment that the borrower should be required to re- 
pay the loss, both because the knowledge of the 
existence of such a law would make a borrower 
more careful and prudent in using it than men are 
oP to be with things not their own; but because 
the benefit from the use of it being wholly his, it 
is right that he should bear the loss of it. 15. But 
if the owner thereof be with it, he shall not 
make it good. In this Pupposed condition the 
exemption of the borrower from all liability was 
evidently founded on the presumption that no one 
would use a beast ill in presence of its owner, and 
that proper care was taken of it by the fact of his 

resence and sanction. The same thing, if it were 

ired, instead of being borrowed. 

16. And if a man entice a maid that is not 
betrothed. The insertion of this case in a series 
of ordinances respecting claims to property 
arose from its being possessed to some extent 
of asimilar character. A daughter was ed 
by her father as property. Her suitor had to 
pay her father a certain sum for her; and of 


\ 
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and ordinances, 


to give her unto him, he shall * pay money according to the ‘dowry of | Bo. 149. 


te ss & wolgh, 

a toe cen re ect a witeh to live, ieee 
osoever lieth with a beast shall surely be put to death. ™ Deut.1b 

20 He “that sacrificeth unto an , save unto the Lo ] * Num 2 

3 be utterly phx srat'$ y god, e Lozp only, he shall Borie 

1 ou “shalt neither vex a stranger, nor oppress him: fi Maori 

strangers in the land of Egypt. “ti a iy Re « Deukane 
22, Ye *shall not afflict any widow, or fatherless child, If thou afflict steers 

23 them in any wise, and they ‘cry at all unto me, I will surely hear| Jes gi 

24 "their cry; and my ‘wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill you with | * Jobs. a. 


course antenuptial intercourse depreciated her 
value as a disposable subject. To eediess @ young 
woman that was betrothed was treated asa 
capital crime (Deut. xxii 23), But though to 
do so in the case of an unbetrothed girl was in 
the eye of the law an offence of less magnitude, 
it was not dealt with lightly. No man, single 
or married, who by 
virtue of a young. fem: 

her, but was obliged to make 
as his future wife. And shoul 
withhold his consent to the matrimonial union, 
the man was required to furnish her with a 
dowry suitable to her quality (cf. Gen. xxiv. 53; 
xxxiv. 12). But in the present case the law 
determined that the highest demand which could 
be made was that specified. Deut. xxii. 29. The 
circumstance of no punishment being inflicted 
on the girl; beyond her personal and irreparable 
de tion, was probably owing to her being 
still only @ minor, and an inmate of her father’s 
house. It would be well if this law were still 
in force and obligatory. 

18. Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live 
{7"p¥22]—a practitioner in magic and incan- 
tations; a juggler, who pretended by skill ia 
occult science to reveal future events. The 
Bee be io ae anne asfpee eal pe although 

e profession of a wizard was equally proscribed, 
the “witch” is mentioned here because, from 
the female taste being sone devoted to mystic 
arts, witches, if unchecked, would rapidly in- 
crease in Israel, and their influence prove more 
seductive than that of male performers. “‘Thou 
shalt not suffer @ witch to live” is a strong 
expression, adopted apparently to prevent the 
interposition of any false sympathy or misplaced 
tenderness towards persons of such a character. 
They were to be exterminated from Israel as 
engaged in the service of idols (see further on 
Deut. xviii. 10, 11). ‘All manner of witchcraft, 
sorceries, divinations, or pretences to any of 


rovision for her 
the girl’s father 


them, were an open profession and practice of 
idolatry; for witches pretended to a knowledge 
and power of doing things above yn by 

rom the 


virtue of supernatural powers received 
deities with whom they were supposed to have 
an immediate and intimate connection. Now, the 
very profession of having received such super- 
natural powers from idols was an overt act of 
idolatry—that is, of high treason to the Hebrew 
government; and whether such declaration was 
really true or false in itself, still the treason was 
the same; for it openly denied Jehovah to be 
the one true God, as it asserted the power of 
idols. ‘was compassing to depose Jehovah as 
King of Israel, by asserting the authority of “other 
gods before him;” which justifies the wisdom 
of this law against a practice of idolatry which 
‘was eo very apt to corrupt weak minds eagerl 

fond of knowing been come; and of suc 


enticements ey e the 
ale was ailowor leuhandna 23-28), 


the er part of every nation is_ composed’ 
(Lowman’s ‘ Civil Government of the Hebrews a 
19. Whosoever lieth with a beast, &c. This re- 
revolting crime was practised by many of the 
tians in honour of their idols: and it was 
mentioned thus early in denouncing other abomi- 
nations of idolatry, perhaps, because of its preva- 
lence also amongst the Canaanites (Lev. xviii 


20. He that sacrificeth unto any god, save 
unto the Lord only. Jehovah being the sole 
object of religious adoration, sacrifice, which 
constituted a prime element in the ritual of the 
Israelites, was to be rendered exclusively to His 
Divine Majceys and whosoever violated this 
fundamental principle of the true religion, which 
was established by covenant with that nation, 
should be ‘utterly destroyed” [o77, shall be 


vn? 
devoted. to God—from 070, to consecrate, to 


devote. a thing, so that it cannot be redeemed: 
hence in the Hoph. conj., to be placed under a 
ban, to be put to death (cf. Lev. xxvii. 29)]. 

21. Thou t neither vex a stranger, nor 
oppress him [7]. By “stranger” is meant 
foreigners generally—all people who were not 
included in the covenant of Israel. [The sacred 
history recognizes a distinction between ger, a 
sojourner or proselyte, and thoshab, an uncir- 
cumcised Gentile Wie on ch, xii 19, 45), But in 
this passage, as well as in ch. xx. 10; Deut,-x_19; 
xxxi. 12, ger seems to be used for foreigners 
indiscriminately. The Septuagint has mpoondutov 
in both clauses of this fay I Strangers are 
never mentioned in the Mosaic law without the 
Israelites being-enjoined to cherish kindly feelings 
towards them (cf. ch. xxiii. 9; Lev. xix. 33, 34; 
Deut. x. 18, 19). for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt—(cf. Deut. x. 19.) This appeal to 
their own painful experience of the isolated 
position of foreigners, before the exodus, was 
calculated to make a powerful impression on their 
feelings, and to lead them to do what they could 
for poli: the distress of strangers in their 
land. But the allusion to the position of the 
Israelites as strangers in Egypt had a farther and 
deeper significance; for it reminded them that as. 
while they were in that oppressed condition, God 
had, visited, them with the tokens of His paternal 
grace and interest, so He might transfer His favour 
to other strangers, if the Lele unfaithful to his 
laws established amongst them, The sympathetic 
spirit of this law was widely different from the 
prevailing customs of contemporary or aucient 
nations, who generally regarded strangers with 
suspicion, and subjected them to many vexatious 
restrictions, which are continued in many even of 
the most civilized countries of Europe. 

93-24. Ye shall not afflict any widow, or 


fatherless child [psyn x>}—ye shall not afflict or 
humble. The word implies cold neglect as well 


Divers laws 


less. 
25 


gracious. 


28 Thou “shalt not revile the ¢gods, nor curse the ruler of thy people. 
Thou shalt not delay to offer *the first of thy ripe fruits, and of thy |* Fro.s* 


29 


as bad usage [Se ne év xaxwoere]—ye shall 
not do any ill. The aw took particular care of 
all whom death had deprived of their natural 
guardians (Deut. xiv. 28, 29; xxvi. 12; Isa. i. 17); 
and God declared that any cruelty exercised _to- 
wards such helpless objects would be punished 
in retributive Justice by His own hand as the 
avenger of their cause (Deut. x. 18; Ps. x. 14; 
lxviil. 5; lxxxii. 1-3; Zech. vii. 10). 

25. If thou lend money to any of my people 
that is poor. This law, by the terms of it, was 
confined to Israelites exclusively (see on Deut. 
xxiii. 20). Although the special blessing of God 
guaranteed riches and honour to the Israelites, 
on condition of their faithful adherence to the 
national covenant, so that few comparatively 
would be indigent amongst them, yet, even in the 
best and purest times of their history, there werg 
some poor in the land for the exercise of their faith 
and charity (Deut. xv. 4, 7, 11). [y¥, distressed 
from any cause; here, as the context_implies, 
from poverty; Septuagint, Tw adehpw tw Tevxpw 
—poor, needy brother.] thou shalt not be to 
as an usurer—rather, as a creditor (cf. 2 Ki. iv. 1; 
Ps. cix. 11; Isa. xxiv. 2; 1. 1) [and accordingly the 
Septuagint renders the words, ‘‘thou shalt not 
be”—attov xatereiywy —urging, harassing, op- 
pressing him]. neither shalt thou lay upon him 
usury [qv yop porgn7t>]-thou shalt not impose 
interest upon him, thou shalt not exact it from 
him (see farther on Lev. xxv. 35, 36). (Septuagint, 
téxov—not usury (which has a different meaning 
attached to it since our present version was 
made), but interest (cf. Matt. xxv. 27). The verb 


nd, lend (used in the first clause of the verse), 
is distinguished from 7¥}in the concluding part, 


in that the Jatter includes the idea of lending on 
interest, which the former does not (Robinson’s 
‘Gesenius’).] The spirit of this law, which is 
illustrated by our Lord (Luke. vi. 34, 35), tends 
obviously to prevent the grinding oppression of 
the poor; and the reason of the enactment was to 
prohibit any from whom they might borrow, tak- 
ing advantage of their necessities. All Israelites 
were to be regarded and treated as brethren, the 
Lord’s _ ernie: and hence this protective enact- 
ment did not extend in its application to foreigners, 
amongst whom the taking of interest on money- 
loans was & common practice. The prohibition 
was attended with no inconvenience amongst the 
Israelites, who were in very peculiar circum- 
stances—not a trading nation, but a community 
of agriculturists, whose lands were inalienable, 
though the penciice of those lands might be sold; 
while the advantages resulting from it in foster- 
ing a syfirit of brotherly kindness and charity 
evinced the Divine wisdom and goodness of the 
Lawgiver. This, it must be added, was the first 
ordinance upon the subject, and the prohibition 


related only to the cae of interest from the 
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the sword; and ‘your wives shall be widows, and your children father- 


If “thou lend money to any of my : 
thou shalt not be to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon him 
26 usury. If “thou at all take thy neighbour's raiment to pledge, thou 
27 shalt deliver it unto him by that the sun goeth down: for that ¢ his 
covering only, it is his raiment for his skin: wherein shall he sleep? and 
it shall come to pass, when he cricth unto me, that I will hear; for 1 am 


and ordinances. 


B. C. 1491. 


¢ Ps. 109. v, 
“ Lev. 5.36. 
Neh, 6. 7. 
Eze. 18. 6, 

¥ Job 24. 3. 
Pro. 20. 16, 
Amos 2. 8 

” Eccl. 10. 20, 
2 Pet.2. 10. 

4 Or, judves, 

§ thy ful- 

ness, 


people that ts poor by thee, 


poor Israelites; a supplementary statute, atighs 
nating from the altered condition of the poop e€, 
extended the interdict to the whole nation (see on 
Deut. xxiii. 19). 26, 27, If thou at all, &c. From 
the nature of the case, this is the description of a 
poor man. No Orientals undress; but, merely 
throwing off their turbans and some of their 
heavy outer garments, they sleep in the clothes 
which they wear during the day. The bed of the 
poor is usually nothing else than a mat; and in 
winter they cover themselves with a cloak—a 
pranks which forms the ground or reason of the 

umane and merciful law respecting the pawned 
coat. 

28, Thou shalt not revile the gods. Josephus, 
who endeavours so often to accommodate his 
religion to heathen tastes and prejudices, inter- 
prets this precept as if it conveyed a command to 
respect the idols of the heathen (‘ Antiquities,’ 
b. iv., ch. viii., sec. 10; ‘Contra Apion.,’ ii., 33). 
Such a representation is opposed to several express 
ordinances, ‘no less than to the whole spirit and 
design of the Mosaic law. pox], gods, is a word 
which is sometimes rendered in this chapter, as 
elsewhere, “ judges,” or magistrates (vv. 8, 9: cf. 
ch, xxi. 6). But whenever it is used in this sense 
it has the prefix of the article, ONT; and as the 
word is not so accompanied, the clause should stand 
thus: ‘Thou shalt not blaspheme God neither by 
reproachful words nor by violating any of his com- 
mandments.’] nor curse the ruler of thy people 
[”j)]—a prince, an exalted person, a term of 
general import applicable to kings, pbylarchs 
chiefs of single tribes: as well as head of the 
nation. ‘‘The ruler of thy pe ct is here asso- 
ciated with God as the earthly representative or 
vicegerent of the Divine Sovereign of Israel. This 
law, not to revile the ruler of thy people, was 
PAR ee by the prophets, who frequently, as 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, exercised their prophetical 

ower, in that instance esteemed superior to the 
aw, in reproving kings and princes (Jer. i. 7-10) 
(Grotius). 

29. Thou shalt not delay to offer the first of 
thy ripe fruits, and of thy Mquors. [ynyon 
“QNN RWI }-lit., Thou shalt not defer thy ful- 
ness and thy tear, or collective, tears. The first 
word, ‘fulness,’ is conjoined sometimes with corn 
(Deut. xxii. 9), and at other times with the vin- 
tage (Num. xviii. 27). In this passage, where it 
stands by itself, it must be restricted to dry fruits, 
including every kind, as it is distinguished from 
what is liquid. The second word, ‘tears,’ is used 
metaphorically for the juice af gra and olives— 
i. ¢., wine and oil. The ‘fulness’ of both is spoken. 
of, because the law required an offering only of 
such things as the Israelites possessed in abund- 
ance. [The Septuagint renders the clause, drapy4s 
ddwvos kai Ayvod cov ob KaeSuorepyosus—Thou shalt 
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and false witnessing. 


30 °liquors: the first-born of thy sons shalt thou give unto me. Likewise | _B- 0.19. 


“shalt thou do with thine oxen, and with thy sheep: 
be with his dam; on the eighth day thou shalt give it me. 
And ye shall be “holy men unto me: neither 
that ts torn of beasts in the field; ye shall cast it 
THOU “shalt not ‘raise a false report: put not thine hand with the 


31 
23 


2 wicked to be an ®unrighteous witness. 


tude to do evil; ¢neither shalt thou 2 
3 many to wrest judgment: neither shalt thou ‘countenance a poor man in 


his cause. 


4 If ‘thou meet thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt 
t If thou see the ass of him that 
hateth thee lying under his burden, and wouldest forbear to help him; 


5 surely bring it back to him again. 


thou shalt surely help with him. 


not postpone (be behind-hand in offering) the 
first-fruits of thy corn-field (Homer's “Niad.’ 
line 499; T’heocritus, i., 46; corn-floor or granary, 
Matt. iti. 12), and thy wine-press; offer them at 
the appointed times; otherwise the tribute may 
be neglected altogether]. Davidson (‘ Introduc- 
tion’) lays stress on the word ‘delay,’ as a proof 
that this command could not have been given, as 
it was totally inapplicable in the Sinaitic desert, 
and, consequently, that the Pentateuch was not 
written till after the settlement in Canaan. But 
the precept seems, from the tenor of the lan- 
guage employed, to have been only the legisla- 
tive enactment of an old patriarchal usage with 
which the Israelites were familiar (see further 
on ch. xxiii. 19; Num, xv. 19-21; xviii. 11-13; 
Deut. xxvi. 2-11). The offering of the first-born 
both of avimals and of men was nineady prac- 
tised amongst them (ch. xiii. 2), and there is 
good reason to believe that the presentation of 
hrst-fruits was also well known to them as a 
thauk-oflering to the Lord of the harvest, from 
earher times, as may be presumed from its general 
prevalence amongst the heathen (Spencer, ‘ De 

gg. Heb.’ v. ili. 9; Winer, ‘Realworterbuch,’ art. 
Erstlinge; Saalschitz, ‘Mosaische Recht,’ p. 343). 
the first-born of thy sons shalt thou give unto 
me (see on ch. xiii. 2). As the consecration to God 
of the first of every species of presnee was a 
virtual sanctifying of the whole (Rom. xi. 16), so 
Jehovah's adoption of the first-born in every 
family was a pledge to all the pedple of their 
national union with him. 30, Likewise shalt thou 
do with thine oxen (see on Lev. xxii. 27). 

31. ye shall be holy men unto me. As you are 
a people separated to my service (see on ch. xix. 
6), so you must keep yourselves free from all im- 
purity, both moral and spiritual. neither shall 
ye eat any flesh that is torn of beasts in the 
field. The reasons for this prohibition were partly 
moral and partly ceremonial—l. To create a dis- 
gust at everything which bore the marks of 
cruelty; 2. To preserve ceremonial distinctions, as 
the clean beast or fowl was polluted by the con- 
tact of the unclean beast of prey; and 3, To 
prevent the eating of blood, which could not be 
wholly drained from the mangled carcase (see 
further on Lev. vii. 15; also Gen. ix. 4), ye shall 
cast it to the dogs—in allusion to the undomes- 
ticated dogs that followed the camp of Israel, and 
hung on its skirts. 

CHAP. XXIII. 1-33.—Laws coNcERNING SLAN- 
DER. 1. Thou shalt not raise a falee report 


[xn x5]—Thou shalt not take up, entertain, or 


spread; and, in accordance with this view of the 
import of the word, the Septuagint renders it [ov 
wapacdéen}—Thou paaiae receive from another. 


*seven days it shall | ¢ tear. 
Y Deut.15.19. 


* Lev. 22, 27, 
@ Lev. 19. 2. 
& Eze. 4, 14 


CHAP. 23. 
* Pro. 10. 18. 
1 Or. receive 
> 1 Ki. 21. 10. 

Pro. 19. 6. 
Acts 6, 11. 
°, 1 Ki. 19, 10, 
Job 31, 34, 
@ Ps. 72, 2. 
2 answer: 
* Lev. 19. 15, 
!f Fro. 25,.21. 


shall ye eat any flesh 
to the dogs. 


Thou ‘shalt not follow a multi- 
speak in a cause to decline after 


put not thine hand—or join hand (Prov. xi. 21); 
z.€., agree or combine with the wicked. to be an 
unrighteous witness [Dn 1p]—a witness of wrong; 
z7.¢., @ false witness. 2, Thou shalt not follow a 
multitude [o:a2}—many. This makes a very good 


sense; for the caution against being misled into 
evil by the influence of prevailing example is 
necessary and seasonable at all times. But the 
Hebrew word signifies also great men (Job xxxi. 9; 
Isa. hii. 12; Jer. xli. 1), and in the opinion of some 
it should be so translated both in this and the 
following clause. to decline—7.e., to depart or 
deviate from the straight path of rectitude. The 
import. of the clause may be thus expressed: 
Neither shalt thou answer (in a forensic sense) 
in a suit, espousing the side of a party who try to 
pervert justice. 3. Neither shalt thou counte- 
nance @ poor man in his cause [7379n-xN7]—Thou 


shalt not honour a poor man; or, Thou shalt not 
embellish or varnish the cause of a poor man, to 
give it a better colouring than it merits: meta- 
phor., Thou shalt not favour, or show undue par- 
tiality, even in the case of the poor, to the 
detriment of his richer opponent. Even-handed 
justice must be done both to poor and rich. 

4,5. If thou meet thine enemy’s ox... going 
astray. The ox aud the ass are specified as 
samples of the stock which constituted the staple 
property of the Israelites. The object of these 
counsels obviously is to encourage a humane and 
kindly spirit of willingness to protect the interests 
even of an enemy (cf. Matt. v. 43), when they are 
seen, in his absence, to be in jeo ardy. ‘Lhe 
enjoin it as a duty to render good for evil (ct. 
Rom. xii. 17-21), and instead of taking revenge for 
his injuries, to confer upon him a seasonable aud 
important benefit, by rescuing his cattle from 
being damaged or lost. This is the purport of 
the precept in both verses, though the meaning 
is somewhat obscured in the latter-by the form o 
our translation. If thou see the ass of him that 
hateth thee [781”—participle used as a substan- 
tive—thine enemy, synonymous with 72%, in v. 4), 
and wouldest forbear to help him: thou shalt 
surely help with him. [he difficulty which lies 
in this clause arises from. the double use of the 
verb Ar—first iv its primary meaning, to leave, to 
desert; and then in the secondary sense of un- 
tying, cudting loose.| The translation proposed by 

esenius is as follows:—‘ When thou seest the asa 
of thine enemy lying down (having sunk op- 

reased) under he Varden, beware that thou leave 
i not, but thou shalt surely loosen the bands 
(of the ass) with him’—i.e., thou shalt assiat 
the owner to slacken or undo the fastenings of 


Divers laws EXODUS XXIII. and ordinances. 
hou shalt not wrest the judgment of thy poor in his cause. Keep |_®°*r_ 
rseael far from a false fae pa the innocent and righteous slay |’ a0 8 = 
8 thou not: for ‘I will not justify the wicked. And thou shalt take} yi io, 
no gift: for the gift blindeth * the wise, and perverteth the words of the é der. 6 2 
righteous. : 
9 Also thou shalt not oppress a stranger: for ye know the ‘heart of a}, act 
stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. j ¥ Jen 2a 
10 And ‘six years thou shalt sow thy land, and shalt gather in the fruits vocal 
11 thereof: but the seventh year thou shalt let it rest and lie still; that | s ine seeing. 
the poor of thy people may eat: and what they leave the beasts of the * Ps. 0.4 
field shall eat. In like manner thou shalt deal with thy vineyard, and | , f™*%™ 
with thy 5oliveyard. ‘rae 
12 Six “days thou shalt do thy work, and on the seventh day thou shalt | s Or. olive 
rest; that thine ox and thine ass may rest, and the son of thy handmaid| ,,7%* . ., 


and the stranger may be refreshed. 


the load; or rather, to lift up the fallen beast. 
A modern illustration of this precent is given by 
Dr. Thomson (‘The Land and the Book,’ vol. i., 
p. 89). ‘See that donkey; the perple lifting. it 
are bitter enemies—Maronites and Druses—quite 
recently engaged in a bloody social war, and ready 
to begin again on the very first cppereunitys and 

et they help to lift the ass that is lying under his 

urden, as though they were the best friends in 
the world. We have in this simple incident the 
identical occasion for the precept, and its most 
literal fulfilment. Nor is this all. It is fair to 
infer, from the peculiar specification made by 
Moses, that the people in his day were divide 
into inimical parties and clans, just as they now 
are in these mountains, Moses would not have 
mentioned the ass of an enemy, if enemies were 
not so common that the case was likely’ to occur. 
So also we may conclude that the donkeys were 
half-starved, and then overloaded by their cruel 
masters ; for such are now the conditions in which 
these poor slaves of all work ordinarily fall under 
their burdens; and then, as now, it required the 
united strength of at least two persons lifting, 
one on either side, to enable the ass to rise out 
of his painful and often dangerous predicament. 
The plan is to liftthe beast to its feet without 
taking off the load, which is a tedious business. 
And once more, we may infer, with certainty, 
that the roads were then as rough and slippery as 
this which has upset the unfortunate donkey. All 
these deductions I believe to be very near the 
truth. Manners and customs, men and things, 
roads and loads, continue very much what they 
were three thousand years ago’ (cf. Deut. xxii. 4). 
This version removes all ambiguity, and evolves 
the duty inculcated in a clear and intelligible 
manner. 

6-9. Thou shalt not wrest the judgment of thy 
poor in his cause. These verses contain a series 
of cautions to rulers and magistrates to take 
careful heed that the fountains of justice should 
not be polluted, through favour and partiality on 
the one hand, through hasty and careless deci- 
sions, or through secret bribery and corruption. 
7. Keep thee far from a false matter—i,e., as 
the context suggests, from unjust judgments, 
inflicting capital punishment upon ‘the innocent 
and righteous,’ while the real criminals are allowed 
to escape. for I will not justify the wicked—or 
absolve the guilty, although a human tribunal 
may give a verdict of acquittal. 8. thou shalt 
take no gift—viz., from litigants whose cases are 
in dependence before you. for the gift blindeth 
the wise [o7p3]—lit., oe seeing, the open- 


e | the acute and penetrating, who, through 
the azzling influence of the bribe, cannot see 
what their sagacity in other circumstances 
would easily discern. and perverteth the words 
of the righteous—i, ¢., the decisions of upright 
judges. Septuagint [Avuaivera: pnuata dixaca 
destroys righteous words (verdicts). The uni- 
ve practice in Oriental countries still, of 
offering presents to trates to procure & 
favourable decision, affords a good commentary 
on the necessity and importance of the prohibi- 
tion in this passage. 

10, 11. six years thou shalt sow—intermitting 
the cultivation of the land every seventh year. 
But it appears that even then there was a spon- 
taneous produce which the poor were permitted 
freely to gather for their use; and what a i did 
not eat was to be left as a feast to the lower 
animals, wild beasts, birds, and insects, the owners 
of fields not being allowed to reap or collect the 
fruits of the vineyard or hehe during the 
course of this Sabbatical year. This was a regu- 
lation subservient to many excellent purposes; 
for, besides inculcating the general lesson of de- 
ee on Providence, and of confidence in 

is faithfulness to His promise respecting the 
triple increase on the sixth year (Lev. xxv. 20, 21), 
it aa the Israelites a practical proof that they 
held their properties of the Lord as His tenants, 
and must conform to His rules, on pain of forfeit- 
ing the lease of them. 

12, Six days thou shalt do thy work. This 
law_is repeated (see on ch. xx. 9, 10), lest any 
might euppose there was a relaxation of its ob- 
servance during the Sabbatical year. As it was 
necessary that the benefits of so wise and benevo- 
lent an institution might be universally enjoyed, 
the command respecting its observance was 
repeated in terms as. precise and minute as those 
in which it was originally given. It secured to 
all classes—the freeman, the slave, and even the 
cattle, otherwise in danger of being overborne by 
incessant labour—a temporary suspension of daily 
toil—‘‘ rest ” for the beasts of labour, a release 
from the yoke, an interval of repose and ‘refresh- 
ment’ for the working man—not to his body only, 
but to his mind also, by affording him an oppor- 
tunity for meditation, religious instruction, and 
devotional purposes (Lev. xxiii. 3; Deut. v. 15). 
the son of thy dmaid [ynp3733]. The offspring 
of foreign slaves, male and female, who had come 
into the possession of any master belonged to him 
(see on ch. xxi. 4). It was a n of this latter 
description that is meant by “‘the son of thy hand. 
maid” (cf. Ps. cxvi. 16), apparently in distine- 


Lave of the EXODUS XXIII. three feasts, 
13 rf And in all things that I have said unto you be circumspect: and | 5:0. 10. 
make no mention of the name of other gods, neither let it be heard out | * Num.se.s8. 
of thy mouth. mae tae 
14, Three °times thou shalt keep a feast unto me in the year. Thou shalt| pore” 
15 keep the feast of unleavened bread: (thou shalt eat unleavened bread | Jer. 10.11. 
seven days, as I commanded thee, in the time appointed of the month} 3° 2-1”. 
Abib; for in it thou camest out from Egypt; and none shall appear mie 
16 before me empty:) and ”the feast of harvest, the first-fruits of thy | ° Deut 16.16, 
labours, which thou hast sown in thy field: and the feast of ingathering, |” “2” 
which is in the end of the year, when thou hast gathered in thy labours | fev 23 10. 
17 out of the field. Three times in the year all thy males shall appear Ama, 
lL 


before the Lord Gop. 


tion from those of the former, who are designated 
in general terms, ‘the sons of the house’ (Gen. 
xv. 3; Eccl. xi. 7), and ‘ house-born’ (Gen. xiv. 14; 
xvii. 12, 23). The preceding laws, of which justice, 
humanity, charity, and a spirit of general kind- 
ness form the prominent features, were given at 
the commencement of the national life of the 
Israelites, and the promulgation of them at so 
early a period was intended by the Divine Law- 
giver to furnish a solid basis of good principles 
for the formation of their character as a people. 
Those precepts—all of them great moral axioms 
the truth and importance of which commended 
them to the understanding and the hearts of all 
who heard them—were calculated to refine and 
elevate the tone of public sentiment, and, by in- 
culcating on all classes, rulers as well as people. 
@ conscientious regard to the relative duties and 
proprieties of life, to train them to the love and 
eee of that righteousness which exalteth a 
pation. 

13, make no mention, &c.—i.e., in common 
conversation, for a familiar use of them would 
tend to lessen the horror of idolatry (cf. Hos. xi. 
14-17; Zech. xiii. 2). 

14. Three times thou shalt keep a feast 
unto me in the year [037 w>r'}-three beats, 


or times, which were counted by the beating of 
the foot. Rabbinical writers say that the Jews 
were wont, in allusion to this peculiar use of the 
term, to call the sacred seasons familiarly by the 
name Regalim. This passage does not contain the 
first, the original institution of all the national 
festivals, nor does it detail all the legal provisions 
for their observance, They are merely mentioned 
here as the most prominent and important of the 
rights or privileges conferred upon the Israclitish 
people from their peculiar relation to Jehovah— 
viz., that of celebrating the proper national wor- 
ship, by the assembling together on stated occa- 
sions of the people in their collective ie ere to 
eat solemnly with Jehovah. 16. Thou shalt keep 
the feast of unleavened bread [nizo7]—or Pass- 


over (see the command as given, ch. xii. 3-20; 
xiii. 310). It wds instituted as an anniversary 
memorial of the inauguration of their national 
existence; and on every return of the sacred 
seasou they celebrated the old covenant. none 
shall appear before me empty—i.e., without 
sacrificial offerings (Num, xxyiii., xxix.; Deut. 
xvi. 16, 17), which were requisite at all the yearly 
feasts, though mentioned only in connection 
with the first. ‘So close and decided was the 
relation which this and the other great communion 
feasts had to the national tenure of Canaan, that 
the people in repairing to them were always ac- 
companied by gifts of the seasonable prodeccer it— 
a kind of fee paid to the feudal lord under whom 
the possession was held Israel after the Flesh,’ 
/ 


p. 51). The following is the account of the actual 
observance of this feast, given by Josephus (‘ An- 
tiquities,’ b. 3, ch. x,, sec. 5):—‘ On the fourteenth 
day of the month Abib (in later times Nisan, Neh. 
ii. 1; Esth. iii. 7), which is the beginning of our year, 
the law ordained that we should every year slay 
that sacrifice which was called the Passover. The 
feast of unleavened bread succeeds that of the 
passover, and falls on the fifteenth day of the 
month, continuing seven days, on which they feed 
on unleavened bread. On the second day of 
unleavened bread, which is the sixteenth day of 
the month, they first ahr of the fruits of the 
earth ; for before that day they do not touch them’ 
(see further on Lev. xxiii. 9-14). 16, And the 
feast of harvest—called also ‘“‘the Feast of 
Weeks,” or Pentecost, fifty days after the sheaf 
was waved (See on ch. xx. 1; Lev. xxiii. 15; Num. 
XXvill. 26-31; Deut. xvi. 9-12: cf. Josephus, ‘ An- 
tiquities,’ b. iil., ch. x, sec. 6, where it is called 
Asartha—i.e., assembly), the first-fruits of thy 
labours,-which thou hast sewn in thy fleld—i. e., 
not the first ripe grains that were chee ae 
earliest commencement of the harvest, but the 
bread which was baked of the first-fruits of the 
field, and which, when offered as two wave loaves 
of the new corp, were called ‘ first-fruits of the 
wheat harvest’ (Lev. xxiii. 17-20). This feast is 
first instituted here, as also the one about to be 
mentioned. andthe feast of ingathering, which 
isin the end of the year. This third feast, called 
also the feast of Tabernacles, commencing on the 
fifteenth day of the seventh month, and lasting 
seven days (see on Lev. xxiii. 34; Num. xxix. 12), 
was appointed as a season of snansaperis aor the 
bountiful supply of the various and valuable fruits 
of the earth; and as it was a most joyous season, 
accompanied with the livelicst demonstrations of 
hilarity and merriment, it was designated by 
Rabbinical writers as, par excellence, ‘‘the feast.” 
It lasted, like the first, for seven days. ‘In the 
end of the year” refers, as Hupfeld remarks, ‘to an 
old agrarian measurement of time, which was in 
use before the age of Moses, when the civil year 
was reckoned as beginning with the preparation o 

the soil for seed-sowing, and ended when all the 
produce of the ground had been completely 
gathered. In this passage the time of observing 
this feast is stated in a very geucral and indefinite 
manner, the month and days being specified with 
minute particularity (Lev. xxiii, 39). 17, all thy 
males shall appear before the Lord God. All the 
males who were purified, including indigenous or 
home-born servants (persons circumcised), were 
enjoined to repair to the tabernacle, and after- 
wards the temple, and the women frequently 
went. The iustitution of this national custom 
was of the greatest_ importance in many ways—by 
keeping up a national sense of religion and a 
public uniformity in worship; by creating a 


Divers laws EXODUS XXIII. and ordinances. 
18 Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leavened bread ; | _®© “*t 
neither shall the fat of my sacrifice remain until the morning. ine 

19 The “first of the first-fruits of thy land thou shalt bring into the house| pro 9," 
of the Lorp thy God. : ch. 31, 26. 
Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk. Lev 23 10, 


bond of unity, and also peometing internal com- 
merce amongst the people. Though the absence 
of all the males at these three festivals left the 
country defenceless, a special promise was 
given of Divine protection, and noe incursion of 
enemies was ever permitted to happen on those 
occasions. 

18. Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sac- 
rifice with leavened bread—lii., upon leavened 
bread; i.e., until all leaven has been completely 
removed from your houses. Many refer this to 
the passover, which was pre-emineutly the Lord’s 
sacrifice. Leaven being regarded as an emblem 
of impurity or od ed was, in preparing for 
this national feast of communion with Jehovah, 
to be carefully removed; unleavened bread only 
was to be eaten during the continuance of the 
feast ; and this typified the necessity of sanctifi- 
cation to the people of God in the eresnet of 
sacred communion with Him in the feast of the 
Christian passover (1 Cor. v. 7, 8). neither shall 
the fat of my sacrifice remain until the morning 
—(see on ch. xii. 10.) This, as well as the preced- 
ing clause, is commonly understood, from a com- 
parison with ch. xxxiv. 25, as referring to the 
sacrificial lamb of the passover. ‘There is no 
mention, however, of fat in that parallel passage; 
and hence, as not the fat only, but the whole 
carcase of the paschal lamb, even the purtenance 
thereof, was to be eaten, without any portion being 
Icft until morning, Kei interprets the words [abn 
‘35, not the fat of my sacrifice, but the best and 
richest of my feast—viz., the passover. This, 
however, scems a forced interpretation; and a 
more natural one seems to be to consider the 
general terms which are employed in both 
clauses susceptible of a wider application to all 
the three great feasts spoken of in the preceding 
context. For every sacrifice was accompanied by 
a mincha, a meat offering or cake of flour, into 
the composition of which it was expressly for- 
bidden that leaven should be introduced ae ii. 
11). And the occurrence in the second clause of 
(27] the common word for a feast, seems to furnish 


an additional warrant for giving this extended 
import to the verse. ‘ Neither shall the fat of my 
festive offering (Ps. cxviii. 27; Mal. ii. 3) remain 
until morning;’ for the fat of every sacrifice was 
consecrated to God by being wholly consumed on 
the altar (Lev. iii. 16). 

19. The first of the first-fruits of thy land thou 
saalt bring into the house of the Lord thy God 
{see on v. 15; Num. xviii. 12, 13; Deut. xxvi. 2-11) 
[ovn22 N'¢~x7]—not the highest, the best, and most 
excellent, as the word frequently signifies, but 
the beginning, the earliest, the ery, first of all the 
fruits which the earth yielded—the first-fruits of 
every species, animal as well as vegetable, al- 
though it is rpeebr onic that is principally. 
meant here. [The Septuagint has +és dmrapyds 
Twv Towroyevnperov rH yis—‘the first of the 
products of the ayia Josephus describes the 
manner of offering the first-fruits of their barley. 
the grain which was earliest ripe (‘ Antiquities,” 
b, iii., ch, x., sec. 5). ‘They take an handful of 
the ears and dry them, then beat them small, and 
purge the barley from the bran; they then bring 
one-tenth deal to the aa to God, and, casting 


} amon 


one handful of it upon the fire, they leave the rest 
a perquisite to the priest. And after this it is 
that they publicly or privately reap their harvest. 

The objection of Davidson (‘Introduction’), that 
the mention of the first-fruits being brought into 
the house of the Lord affords a proof of the taber- 
nacle having been in existence, ere these commands 
were issued or this record was made, is quite 
futile, since the entire context refers to national 
festivals, which, Songs mentioned by anticipa- 
tion, were not to be celebrated till the settlement 
in Canaan. 


Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk. This precept has been frequently repre- 
sented as an excess of legislative refinement on 
the part of Moses, whose leading object was to 
lead the people to avoid even the arent to of 
unfeeling barbarity. If it was designed merely to 
discourage an act of thoughtless cruelty, it would 
rank in the same class with other humane regula- 
tions which are embodied in the Mosaic code (see 
Lev. xxii. 28; Deut. xxii. 16; xxv. 4). Michaelis 
considers it as bearing only on a point of domestic 
economy—viz., to teach the rude people the right 
way of cooking their food, not with milk or amid 
butter, ‘but with olive-oil, as more savoury; and 
other writers have assigned other reasons. Calmet 
= ‘Fragments’) suggests a different trans- 
ation of the clause. ‘Thou shalt not cook a kid 
while it is on its mother’s milk ’—#. e., during the 
ee necessary for its own nutrition, as well as 
or the ease of the dam; for it is well known that 
the females of all creatures, after parturition, are 
oppressed with their milk. But the repetition of 
this interdict (ch. xxxiv. 26) immediately after the 
direction about offering the first-fruits in harvest, 
shows (though Deut. xiv. 21 does not appear to 
support this view) that the prohibition had a 
specific reference to a heathen custom ; and ac- 
cordingly there is reason to believe that it was 
designed to prevent an imitation of the super- 
stitious rites of idolaters, who at the end of the 
harvest seethed a kid in its mother’s milk, and 
sprinkled the broth as a magical charm on their 
Cedi and fields, to render them more _pro- 
uctive the following season (Maimon., ‘More 
Nevoch,’ iii, 48; Cudworth, ‘Discourse on the 
Lord’s Supper’). Spencer (‘De Legibus Hebre- 
orum,’ ii., 3) has shown that this heathen practice 
was observed with the same view amongst the 
ancient Zabii. The practice is still prevalent 
¢ the Arabs, Dr. Thomson AS he Land 
aud the Book,’ vol. i., p. 185) says—‘ They selecta 
young kid, fat and tender, dress it carefully, and 
then stew it in milk, generally mixed with onions 
and hot spices, such as they relish. They call it 
Lebu imma—‘‘kid in its mother’s milk.” It isa 
gross and unwholesome dish, calculated to kindle 
up animal and ferocious passions; and on this 
account, as well as its barbarity, Moses may have 
forbidden it, Besides, it is even yet associated 
with immoderate feasting, and originally was con- 
nected with idolatrous sacrifices. After seeing 
the dish actually prepared, and hearing the very 
name given to it which Moses employs, we have 
the whole mystery explained. It is a dish cooked 
in blood; and the reason assigned (Gen. ix. 4) for 
the original prohibition continues in full force to 
this day.’ 


An Angel 


obey his voice, prov 
22 gressions: for ‘my name ?s in him. 


voice, and do all that I speak; then “ 


23 enemies, and an 
shall go before thee, and 


gods, nor serve them, nor do after their works; 


EXODUS XXII. 23 promised, 
20 Behold, I send an Angel before thee, to kee i 

: ‘ear : F p thee in the way, and to | _%. ©. 101. 
21 bring thee into the bats which I have prepared. Beware of kee and | * Eph. 4. 30. 
oke “him not; for he will ‘not pardon your trans- ‘Wee 
But if thou shalt indeed obey his | + ints ein 
: 1 “I will be an enemy unto thine] Jer 23.6. 
adversary unto thine adversaries, For mine Angel | * 9-123 
Fy: ; , 7 Or, I will 

all and “bring thee in unto the Amorites, and the] amict 
Hittites, and the Perizzites, and the Canaanites, the Hivites, and the| them that 
24 Jebusites; and I will cut them off. Thou shalt not ” bow down to their |, antes 
but thou shalt utterly | on 2-6. 
And ye shall | * Deut.10.12, 
Josh. 22. 6. 


25 overthrow them, and quite break down their images. 
*serve the Lorp your God, and he “shall bless thy bread, 

26 and *I will take sickness away from the midst of thee, 
nothing cast their young, nor be barren, 


20-25. Behold, I send an Angel before thee. 
The word “ Behold” introduces a new paragraph 
or division. The communication of these ordi- 
nances and judgments, made to him in private, 
aud by him publicly rehearsed to the people, was 
concluded by the addition of an animating pro- 
mise of the presence and protection of Jehovah 
during their journey to the promised land, inter- 
mingled with several solemn warnings, that lapses 
into sin and idolatry would not be tolerated or 
passed with impunity. The angel promised was, 
in the judgment of some commentators following 
Tertullian, Joshua; in that of others, the column 
of smoke and fire; and of a third class, a mere 
figure of speech, in accommodation to the gross 
conceptions of a rude and ignorant people: but 
according to the vast majority of ancient, as well 
as modern interpreters, it was_He v.ho brought 
the Israelites out of Egypt (Num. xx. 16), who 
preceded and accompanied that people in the wil- 
derness by 2 symbolic cloud, and who appeared 
on their first entrance into Canaan (Josh. v. 14). 
And hence He is called (ch. xxxiii. 14, 15) the “‘ pres: 
ence” or face of God (cf. Isa. Ixiii. 9), and (v. 18: cf. 
ch. xxxiv. 6) His “‘glory”—being no other than ‘“‘the 
Angel of the Covenant” (Mal. iii. 1), the Messiah, 
the Christ (cf. John i. 14; xiv. 9; 1 Cor. x. 4; Heb. 
i. 3). These expressions are applicable only to a 
Divine Being; and yet, as He is promised by God 
to be sent as an angel in His name, and to do His 
work, there is no conceivable mode of’ reconciling 
such statements, except on the ground that He is 
a Person of the Godhead, who, from gracious and 
benevolent motives, undertook this delegated 
mission, and was in the character of the Angel 
revealed to the Church. This view is further con- 
firmed by. the whole tenor of the language here 
employed regarding Him, which shows very clearly 
that ‘the angel’ promised was not a material visi- 
ble symbol, the cloud, nor an inferior messen- 
ger, an exalted creature, but a real living Agent, 
who possessed inherent in himself the attributes 
and powers of Deity. 21. Beware of him [1pw7 
wep, in the Niphal, Reflex—Take heed to your- 


selves|—a frequent caution addressed to the Is- 
raclites, to remind them of the reverence and 
awe due to the holiness and majesty of a present 
Deity. and obey his voice—whether conveyed 
in sounds uttered from the summit of Sinai, or 
through the medium of his commissioned servant 
Moses. provoke him not fia 77n-7x]—thou shalt 
not rebel against him. It is the term commonly 
used to express a transgression or violation of the 
covenant. It is a strong expression, implying not 
ovly disobedience, but rebellion such as can be 
committed against Geaaioum for he will not 
o 


and thy water; 
( There “shall |* peut 7-1, 
in thy land: the number of thy | ¢ Job 21. 10. 


Pardon your transgressions. This is subjoined 
as the reason for the preceding cautions. It is 
founded on the sovereign prerogative, and the 
immutable character of the Angel, as a holy 
Being jealous of His honour. ‘He will not par- 
don your transgressions” [pvp] — trangression, 
rebellion against God. It is, as Gesenius remarks, 
@ stronger word than [nxpn] sin (Job xxxiv. 37). 


It signifies rebellion that would trample upon and 
disannul the covenant. Who has the power to 
forgive sins and transgressions but God only? 
for my name is in him. This is an additional 
reason for their reverent and docile obedience, 
Not that ‘the name of God’ would be given to him, 
or that he would do greet and mighty things as 
acting in the name and by the power of God (for 
this was done even by the prophets and apostles), 
but that the whole nature or essence of Divinity 
was in Him. Accordingly in the following verse 
He is identified with God. He is frequently 
called Jehovah and Elohim—a name more excel- 
lent than belonged to the most exalted of an- 
elic creatures (Heb. i. 4). It denotes ‘“‘the 
ulness of the Godhead” (Col. ii. 9), for ‘the 
name’ signifies the nature of the Divine Being—a 
metonymy commonly used throughout the whole 
of the Old Testament. 22. But if thou shalt 
indeed obey his voice, and do all that I speak— 
i.e., to you directly, or by Moses. His voice is 
my voice. In His speaking I speak.—The bright 
history opening upon them as a people was con- 
tingent on their obedience. On condition of their 
faithful and continued compliance with the terms 
of the national covenant, all the promises it held 
out to them would be redeemed —all the rich 
blessings it guaranteed would-be realized. (The 
Septuagint here re-inserts vv. 5, 6 of ch. xix.) 
then I will be an enemy unto thine enemies, and 
an adversary unto thine adversaries [a y7x]— 


those distressing, harassing, persecuting you. It 
is a stronger word than ‘‘enemies.” 24.25, Thow 
shalt not bow down to their gods, &c. The con- 
nection is, that when the Canaanites should be 
dispossessed, and the people of Israel established 
in the possession of Canaan, which would be 
accomplished by the unmistakeable interposition 
of Divine power, the latter, as a covenanted 
people, would still have to obey, thou shalt 
utterly overthrow them, and quite break down 
their images (cf. ch. xxxiv, 12-16; Deut. v. 7), 
This prohibition was particularly directed against 
the heathen superstition which regarded the gods 
as closely bound to the land, and the land as be 
longing to them; and so, in cases of any public 
calamity, or of invasion, the protection of the ods 
of the country was propitiated. Thus, in later 


Promises of 


the people to 


29 before thee. 
30 thee. 


EXODUS XXIII. help and deliverance. 
7 days I will fulfil. I will send ‘ny fear before thee, and will destroy all | 3. 
2 he whorh thou shalt ‘inti: and I will make all thine enemies | ? Gen 6. 
28 turn their ®backs unto thee. And @I will send hornets before thee,| pent 2 25. 
which shall drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite, and the Hittite, from] 1 sam. 1. 
I ‘will not drive them out from before thee in one year; Png 

lest the land become desolate, and. the beast of the field multiply against | po 15, 40, 
By little and little I will drive them out from before thee, until 4 Dent es 


thou be increased, and inherit the land. 


times, the, invading heathens, the progenitors of 
the Samaritans, honoured Jehovah, together with 
their own deities (2 Ki, xvii.'24) (Gerlach). There 
was no room for tolerance as to the cruel and 
obscene paganism of the idolatry in that land. 
They would have to extirpate every vestige of it; 
and by consecrating themselves to the service 0 
Jehovah as their God, they would secure both a 
long-continued tenure of the land, and an unin- 
terrupted course of presperity and peace (cf. 
ch. xv. 26; Ps. cxliv. 12-15; Isa. iii, 16; lxv. 20). 
27. I will send my fear before thee, and will 
destroy all the people ['np'y-"nx]—my terror (cf. 
Gen. xxxv. 5); the consternation I shall produce. 
And such was the panic struck by the appalling 
miracles of the exodus into the neighbouring 
nations, particularly the Oanaanites, that they 
were completely paralyzed—incapable of making 
any vigorous resistance to the occupation of their 
land by the Israelites (cf. ch. xv. 14-16; Dent. ii. 
25; Josh. ii. 11). This renewed promise of Jeho- 
vah was warrant sufficient to justify the Israelites 
in taking forcible possession of Canaan, and to 
show that the expulsion of the then existing in- 
habitants, whose hopeless degradation outraged 
humanity, was an act accordant with the justice 
as well as the goodness of God (see further on 
Josh. xxi, 43). 28. And I will send hornets be- 
fore thee (cf. Deut. vii. 20) [ny yya-ny]—hornet, 


with the article prefixed, used collectively and 
metaphorically as a symbol of the terror inspired by 
God into the ceeiny, Junius suggests this transla- 
tion—‘ I will send before thee fear or pestitence as 
a hornet.’ But the particte of likeness, as, is not 
in the text, and must not be interpolated at the 
will of translators. Bochart, who considers 
literal hornets to be meant, quotes several re- 
markable instances of Oriental people being 
compelled, by overwhelming swarms of these 
malignant insects, to abandon their dwellings and 
seek habitations elsewhere (‘ Hierozicon,’ hb. iv., 
pp. 540, 541). With these examples on record, he 
thinks it far from being incredible that many of 
the Canaanites were by this formidable enemy 
driven from their homes, and forced to remove 
beyond the reach of their attack. Most modern 
writers are inclined to take the word as used 
figuratively, understanding, with Augustine, an 
extraordinary dejection of spirits; or regarding 
it, with Rosenmiiller, as a symbol of Divine judg- 
ments—various kinds of evils which might be 
very aptly described under the metaphorical name 
of insects whose stings cause exquisite pain, and 
which, from their immense numbers, are capable 
of harassing and distressing man exceedingly. 
Accordingly, it has been remarked that Joshua, 
though he recorded the fultilment of this promise 
Ms osh. xxiv. 12), does not mention a single case of 

anaanites being expelled from their towns or 
villages by any extraordinary swarms of these 
noxious creatures. 29, 30. Iwill not drive them 
out from before thee in one year, &e. Many 
reasons recommended a gradual extirpation of the 
heathen inbabitants be no. But one only is 


here specified—the danger lest in the unoccupied 
grounds wild beasts should inconveniently multi- 
ply—a clear proof that the promised land was 
more than aitisent to contain the-actual popula- 
tion of the Israelites. It is observable, however, 
that the particular parts of the land mest liable, 
if neglected or left waste, to be eudaugered be 
the nmultiplication of wild beasts are specifi 
These were the territories of the Hivites, the 
Canaanites, and the Hittites ; and hence, as these 
deserted localities would have been pre-eminently 
exposed to the incursion of various predaceous 
animals, it was distinctly intimated .that the 
original occupiers would _not be at once, but grad- 
ually, expelled (see on Gen. xv. 19-21). In addi- 
tion to the account there given of the territorial 
domains of the aboriginal tribes of Canaan, it may 
be interesting to subjoin the following remarks 
(Miouich Hill, ‘ Christ or Colenso,’ p. 79) as to the 
regions respectively occupied by the three tribes 
mentioned in this passage :—* The Hivites lived in 
the north, north-east, and north-west extremity 
of Palestine—the region subsequently assigned to 
the tribes of Asher, Dav, and Naphtali. The 
Hittites lived in and about Hebron (Gen. xxiii. 
3-7, 10, 19), that is, south of Jerusalem. Canaanites 
is @ name used in a wider sense, to denote the 
whole land of Canaan ; but when, as here, in dis- 
tinction with any of the other tribes, it compre- 
hends only ore of the seven Canaanitish races. 
The territory of this tribe is vaguely defined as 
by ‘‘the sea, and by the eoast of Jordan” (Num. 
Xlii. 29), We can make nothing oat of this 
description, unless by sea is meant the Dead Sea, 
into which the Jordan empties itself. On this 
view the Canaanite inhabited the south-eastern 
extremity of Palestine west of the Jordan. Apart 
from this, it is but natural to suppose that the 
reason of the association of these three tribes is, that 
the part inhabited by the Canaanite was also a 
wild and dangerous region. New, look at the 
northern extremity of Palestine, with its moun- 
tains forming the southern ridges of the Lebanon 
range, which are even at the present day full of 
the haunts of the buffalo, jackal, wolf, hyn 
the ounce, lion, bear, tiger, leopard, lynx, anc 
serpents, vipers, scorpions, centipedes, the taran- 
tulus, the horuet, and the wasp. Look again at 
the southern part of Palestine, with its road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho—a road which travellers 
unite in depicting in the most gloemy hues, as 
a “‘wild and melancholy region.” The aspect 
of the whole of it is said to be “‘peculiarly savage 
and dreary, vieing in this respect with the wikia 
of Sinai.” The wilderness of Judea is full of 
extensive caverns, in which David wandered 
about. It is the region of which, so late as in the 
time of Christ, ‘‘ wild beasts” are spoken of as 
inhabitants (Mark i. 13). Further to the south is 
Idumea, with the great Eastern desert, to name 
which is enough for present purposes. Now, in 
the historical account of the occupation of these 
localities there is no instance detailed of over- 
running by wild beasts having really occurred ; 
and it must be considered, therefore, that the pre- 


Moses called up 


32 out before thee. 


EXODUS XXIV. 
31 __And/JI will set thy bounds from the Red sea even unto the sea of the 


into the mountain. 


B.C. 1491, 
Philistines, and from the desert unto the river: for I will % deliver the |/ Gen. 16.18. 
inhabitants of the land into your hand; and thou shalt drive them ee 

2 I Thou “shalt make no covenant with them, nor] Deuta.e. 

33 with their gods. They shall not dwell in thy land, lest they make}. 1Ki 4.21. 

thee sin against me: for if thou serve their gods, ‘it will surely be a], 20% "4" 


snare unto thee. 


¢ 1 Sam, 18. 


24 AND hesaid unto Moses, Come up unto the Lorp, thou, and Aaron,! 2! 


Srrangement described in this passage, as to the 
adual dispossession of the native tribes, is a 
eautiful illustration of the minute care Jehovah 

took of His chosen people.’ 

31. I will set thy bounds from the Red Sea 
even unto the sea of the Philistines, and from 
the desert unto the river. ‘“‘The sea of the 
Philistines ” denotes the Mediterranean, so called 
from the territory of the Philistines lying along 
nearly the whole extent of the western shores of 
Palestine. “‘Theriver” isthe name given, par-excel- 
lence, to the Euphrates (see on Gen. xv. 18; xxxi. 
21). Wathin these specifted boundaries was com- 
pecreadoe the whole land promised by Jehovah to 
Israel, embracing an extent of territory estimated 
in length, from north to south, about 330 miles, 
and in average breadth between 80 and 100 miles. 
The attainment of this destined domain, however, 
was not realized till the reigns of David and 
Solomon. I will deliver the inhabitants of the 
land into your hand; and thou shalt drive them 
out before thee. Of course, in the manner pre- 
viously stated—not ‘in one year, but pn a 
lest the land become desolate, and the beasts of the 
tield multiply against thee.” Colenso alleges that 
there was ne occasion for any such apprehension, 
if the number of the people was relly as great 
as the Scripture represents—namely, upwards of 
2,000,000; and in support of his allegation he 
pictures Canaan at the time of its first occupation 
—as filled with the Israelites and the people of the 
seven native tribes—to have been as densely popu- 
lated as the midland counties in England, and 
therefore the risk of an increase-of wild beasts as 
unlikely as in our own country at the present. 
The comparison is absurd, as there is no analogy 
whatever between the two cases—the one an 
unsettled and heathen country, the other lovg in 
a well-ordered and highly civilized condition. 
This objection is applied to Canaan, which in the 
time of Joshua was divided amongst the tribes ; 
and oe that territory, extending from Dan to 
Beersheba, in length 220 miles, and in breadth 
from 80 to 90, was sufficiently large, as appeared 
at a later period, for a population three or four 
times larger than the number of the Israelites at 
the invasion. The este under review, how- 
ever, in this verse, does not refer to the land in 
the time of Joshua, but to the extended boun- 
daries comprised _in the terms of the promise 
as originally made to Abraham; and it must 
be evident that if the native tribes had been dis- 
possessed of that vast region ‘‘in one year,” the 
2,000,000 of Israel would not have been in circum- 
stances to occupy, either by the erection of towns 
and villages, or 4 regular encampments, the de- 
serted lands, which, lying in a state of desolation 
must have become infested with multitudes of wild 
beasts. The pay, or rather the certainty, 
of this foretold contingency arose from the posi- 
tion of Canaan, covered with immense forests, 
and surrounded by extensive deserts. Accord- 
ingly the very numerous references to wild beasts 
in the course of the sacred history afford indis- 

utable evidence that not even in the best and 

Righest condition of a a was it ever free 


from the presence of predaceous animals (cf. Judg. 
xiv. 8; 1 Sam. xvii, $4; 2 Sam. xxiii. 20; 1 Ki. 
xill. 24; 2 Ki. ii. 24); and the state of the country, 
when devastated by the Assyrian conqueror, who 
sent some few of his own subjects to colonize the 
depopulated lands of Samaria, shows the neces- 
sity of the arrangement indicated by Jehovah for 
the gradtial expulsion of the Canaanites. The 
Assyrian colonists found the wild beasts becoming 
so formidable in numbers and in daring that they 
were compelled to apply for the means of protec- 
tion (2 Ki. xvii. 27, 28); and their experience at so 
advanced a period in the history of Canaan of an 
evil to which that country has been at all times 
exposed, furnishes the strongest proof of the 
Divine wisdom and goodness regarding the pro- 
gress of the first occupation. ‘The population of 
Palestine,’ says Porter, ‘at the present moment 
is about 2,000,000, or about equal to the number of 
the Israelites at the exodus; and I can testify 
that more than three-fourths of the richest and 
the best of the country lies completely desolate’ 
(Letter in the ‘Atheneum,’ January 1, 1863).— 

Colenso,’ says Dr. M‘Caul, ‘ seems to pappose that 
the desolation spoken of (v. 9) would_be caused 
by the multiplication of wild beasts. But this is 
not the meaning. God promises not to drive out 
the Canaanites in one year, for two reasons— 
first, lest the land should be desolate; and, 
secondly, lest the beasts of the field should mul- 
yey. against them. Now, if the whole population 
of Canaan had been destroyed ‘‘in one year,” 
which implies continued fighting, disorder, and 
neglect of agricultural pursuits, was there not a 
danger that the following year there would be no 
crops? In such a state of things, in a country 
like Canaan, when there were wild beasts in the 
land, and abundance in the neighbourhood—when 
the tields, and roads, and cities would all be full 
of the corpses of slain and unburied Canaanites — 
there woud be the greatest possible danger of the 
wild beasts multiplying against the new-comers, 
and even disputing possession with them. Even 
in France, with its immense population, wolves 
increased during the revolutionary troubles avd 
confusion, from 1793 on, to such a degree as to 
cause serious alarm; and high rewards were offered 
by the National Convention for their destruction. 
In 1797 no less than 5,351 wolves were destroyed, 
avd the alarm had not subsided even in the year 
1800.’ Colenso’s objection, though elaborately 
stated, is altogether groundless; and in asserting 
that the Israelites at their entrance into Canaan 
would have been as able to ward off the attacks 
of wild beasts as the inhabitants of modern Bri- 
tain, he not only shuts his eyes to the entire dif- 
ference in the circumstances of the two peoples, 
but forgets the altered relations between man and 
the predaceous beasts, the extirpation of which 
can now be much amore rapidly effected by gun- 
powder and the rifle than anciently by the sword, 
the arrow, orthesling. (See Drs. M‘Caul, Benisch, 
and Porter; Messrs. Micaiah JTill, J. B. M‘Caul, 
Page, Hirschfelder, Stephen, Houre, and Judge 
Marshall's ‘Answers to Colenso,’) 
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°Nadab, and Abihu, *and seventy of the elders of Israel ; and worship ye ; %° 


2 afar off. And Moses alone shall come near the Lorp; but they shall not 
come nigh, neither shall the people go up with him. 

3 And Moses came and told the people all the words of the Lorp, and all 
the judgments: and all the people answered with one voice, and said, 
All the words which the Lorp hath said will we do. : 

4 And Moses ‘wrote all the words of the Lorp, and rose up early in 
the morning, and builded an altar under the hill, and twelve @ pillars, 


5 according to the twelve tribes of Israel. 
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And he sent young men of the |« peut ao. 


children of Israel, which offered burnt offerings, and sacrificed peace | 4 Gen. 28. 1. 


CoveNnANT. 1. And he said unto Moses. When 
and where were these words spoken? It was 
after the delivery of the Ten commandments, 
when the people, overwhelmed with awe at the 
appalling display of the Divine Majesty, besought 

oses to act as mediator between God and them. 
Although paralyzed at first, in common with the 

eople, by the awfulness of the scene, yet, 
Eevee been reassured by the Divine voice (ch, 
xix. 19), he drew near into “the thick darkness” 
(ch. xx. 21), where he remained in mysterious 
communion with God, and was instructed in the 
application of the great principles of the Deca- 
logue to various cases bearing on matters of in- 
terest and importance in the social economy, and 
which, from their frequent occurrence, required 
an immediate and authoritative settlement in 
accordance with the national constitution. The 
‘results of that solemn conference are related in 
chs. xx. 22—xxiii. 33; and the close of it is de- 
scribed in the commencement of this chapter. It 
is manifestly implied in the terms of this order 
that Moses had been sent down to communicate 
to the people those counsels and explanatory de- 
tails of the law, and that he had been commanded, 


after performing that duty, to re-ascend the moun- 


tain, m order to receive a divinely-authenticated 
and permanent record of the Decalogue—the basis 
of the national covenant—and to be furnished with 
a “pattern” according to which he was to fashion 
the whole political and religious course of Israel- 
itish life. On this subsequent occasion he was to 
be accompanied by a select body of attendants 
consisting df the principal and most respected. 
chiefs of the people, whose presence and testi- 
mony would tend to inspire general confidence, 
and pave the way for a readier acceptation of the 
Divine will. (See further on wv. 13, 14.) 

3, Moses came and told the people. The re- 
hearsal of the Ten commandments and foregoing 
laws (ch. xx. 2-14; also ch. xxi, 23), together with 
the promises of special blessings in the event of 
their obedience, having drawn forth from the 
people a unanimous declaration of their consent, 
these were forthwith recorded as the conditions 
of the national covenant. 

4, Moses wrote all the words of the Lord. It 
is not said where he wrote them, the public regis- 
ter having been mentioned already (ch. xvii. 14), 
in which it seems that, by the special appointment 
of God, all incidents of public interest or sacred 
importance, especially His marvellous interposi- 
tions, and the revelations of His will and worship, 
“were recorded. The next day preparations were 
made for having it solemnly ratified, by building 
an altar and twelve pillars; the altar represent- 
ing God, and the pillars the tribes of Israel— 
the two parties in this solemn compact—while 
Moses acted as typical mediator, The altar was 
erected [133 nop] under (at the base of) the mount, 


not the hill, as it is erroneously called. [Agxe, a 
pillar, a cippus (cf. pg BA 18, 22; Isa. xix. 


19).] The twelve pillars were set up probably 
around the altar, which, having been erected in 
the manner and of the material prescribed (ch. 
xx. 24), became a temporary place where the 

resence and blessing of the Lord were enjoyed 
= the people; and the position of the twelve 
stones would be ranged in such regular order that 
they were recognized as representing the respec- 
tive tribes. ‘An altar was a stepping-stone by 
which man ascended to God, and on which he 
offered the gifts which he presented to God. It 
was therefore necessary that the altar should be 
erected by man himself. When Jehovah came 
down—not to receive gifts and sacrifices from the 
people, but to give them laws and promises—Sinai 
was the altar on which He revealed Himself. The 
people durst not ascend Mount Sinai to offer their 
gifts to God ; it was necessary, therefore, that they 
should build an altar themselves, which should 
bear the same relation to Sinai as the work of 
man to the work of God. At the same time its 
connection was to be made known by the fact 
that it was constructed of earth and unhewn 
stones’ (Kuriz). 65. And he sent young men. 
Whether these young men were eldest sons of 
particular families, to whom belonged, amongst 
other privileges of primogeniture in patriarchal 
times, the hereditary office of priest, who were 
set apart to the Lord (ch. xiii. 2), and these youths 
were the parties alluded to (ch. xix. 22), it is im- 
possible to say, nor is it of much consequence to 
determine; for the service they were directed by 
Moses to perform on this occasion was not amongst 
the peculiar functions of the priesthood—viz., that 
of sprinkling blood upon the altar. ‘Their assist- 
ance was rendered only in the preparatory labour 
of vlaane and ranging the victims on the altar; 
and in this work they represented the people by 
whom the sacrifice was offered, and Whoss atti- 
tude as a nation resembled that of a youth just 
ready to enter upon his course’ (Kurtz, iii., p. 
143). he oblations were of two kinds,—nby 
(from 722, to ascend, signifying their being carried 
up and laid upon the altar); Septuagint, ddoxav- 
tépara, holocausts, sacrifices wholly consumed, of 
& propitiatory import ; and o721 ON2Y, peace of- 
ferings, which were federal in their character (see 
on ch. xx. 24: ef. ch. xxxii. 6) The victinis 
offered are called [05] young bullocks, the prin- 
cipal animals only being mentioned ; for it appears 
(Heb. ix. 18-20) that goats were also presented on 
this occasion, of which, as well as of sheep and 
lambs, as afterwards appoivted by the law, burnt 
offerings might consist (Lev. i. 10; Num. vii. 28). 
The occasion, being the solemn ratification of the 
national covenant between the Lord and the 
people of Israel, was signalized not only by the 
offering of sacrifices, which were essential to every 
act of religious worship (for the sin of the people 
must be expiated before sey could be admitted 
into communion with the Lord), but by the observ- 


The glory 


with you concerning all these words, 


9 Then went up Moses, and Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and seventy of 
10 the elders of Israel; and they %saw the God of Israel: and there was 


ance of a peculiar ceremony, by which both the 
parties interested in the covenant were brought 
under the most sacred obligations faithfully to 
adhere to its conditions. 6. Moses took haif of 
the blood, and put it in basins. At a later period, 
after the ritual under the law had been long estab- 
lished, and was in full operation, the chief ruler, 
the civil head of the nation, committed a heinous 
offence by assuming the sacred office (1 Sam. xiii. 
» But at the time referred to in this passage 
the sacerdotal order was not instituted in Israel, 
and Moses, as mediator in this extraordinary 
transaction, discharged the interim functions of the 
priest. As there were many victims immolated, 
there would be a copious effusion of blood, which 
he divided into two equal portions received in 
basins; the one was reserved for a special use, 
the other portion was sprinkled upon the altar, 
as symbolically representing the presence of God. 
Previous to the same ceremony being performed 
towards the people, it was important to elicit from 
them a formal expression of their voluntary con- 
sent to the conditions and stipulations embodied 
in the covenant; and accordingly there was a 
ublic rehearsal of the law. 7. he took the 
ok of the covenant—viz., the writing in which, 
as stated in v. 4, were inscribed the conditions of 
the national covenant as embodied in the words 
and laws of God (see on Deut. iv. 13, 14). and 
read in the audience of the people—probably 
first to the elders or representatives, by whom it 
was rehearsed to the various sections of the 
ople in succession. they said, All that the 
rd hath said will we do, and be obedient. As 
the law is termed a covenant, into which the 
Israelites were on their part to enter voluntarily 
and with self-consciousness, an express declara- 
tion to this effect had to be asked and obtained ; 
and on the renewed acceptance of the terms b 
the people, the ceremony was performed which 
indicated its solemn ratification, by sprinkling the 
blood half on each party in the transaction. 8. 
sprinkled it on the people — probably on the 
twelve pillars, as representing the people (also 
the book, Heb. ix. 18-20), and the act was 
accompanied by a public proclamation of its 
import. It was setting their seal to the covenant 
(cf. 1 Cor, xi. 25). It must have been a deeply 
impressive, as well as instructive scene, for it 
tanght the Israelites that the covenant was made 
with them only through the sprinkling of blood, 
—that the Divine acceptance of themselves and 
services was only by virtue of an atoning sacri- 
fice, and that even the blessings of the national 
covenant were promised and secured to them only 
through grace. The ceremonial, however, had a 
further and higher significance, as is shown by the 
apostle (see as above). On comparing the trans- 
action recorded in this b prion with that de- 
scribed Gen. xv. 9 to end, there appears a very 
considerable modification in the rites observed at 
the formation of the covenant from the simple 
but significant usage of the patriarchal age, when 
the contracting eee see passed between 
d 
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read in the audience of the 


sprinkled z¢ on the people, 
which the Lorp hath made 


the severed victims. The principle embodied in 
the symbolical observance is the same; but the 
complete form of antiquity in the course of time 
is abridged. ‘Besides, it ought not to be over- 
looked,’ says Havernick (‘ Historico-Critical Intro- 
duction to the Pentateuch,’ Clarke’s ed., p. 152), 
‘that the rite mentioned in Genesis wears more of 
a universal character, as illustrated by heathen 
usages derived from the earliest times; while, on 
the contrary, that which was adopted at Sinai has 
@ more particular and theocratic character (see 
Winer, p. 236).’? It may be necessary to observe, 
that God, who was one of the parties in this 
covenant, entered into it in the character of the 
King of Israel. He is frequently styled so in 
Scripture (Judg. viii. 23; 1 Sam. viii. 7; xii. 12); 
and in that capacity he disposed of offices, made 
war and peace, exacted tribute, enacted laws, and 
ieee a with death such of that people as re- 
used Him allegiance. The other contracting 
party was the Jewish nation—not excluding those 
unregenerate and inwardly disaffected to God and 
goodness. In this passage, which contains the 
original record of the Sinai covenant, all the 
people are expressly said to enter mto it; and 
yet the greater part of that people were strangers 
to the enlightening and converting influences of 
the Spirit, or to any principle of inward love to 
God and holiness. ‘The covenant was made not 
with individuals, but with the Jewish nation as 
such, on condition of their external obedience toa 
variety of laws, precepts, and judgments; and it 
was made not only with those who came out of 
Egypt, but with all succeeding geverations that 
were to spring from them (Deut. xxix. 14, 15: ef. 
Ezek. xvi. 20; Matt. iii, 9; John viii. 33; Phil. 
iii. 4,5). All the stock of Israel were interested 
in that covenant—not only the pure and lineal 
descendants of Jacob, but those also who were 
incorporated with them—whether adopted by a 
Jew from being born in his house or bought with 
his money, and circumcised, as a token that they 
were entitled to its benefits (Gen. xvii, 12, 13; 
Selden ‘De Jur. Nat. and Gent.,’ lib. v., cap, 12):— 
whether proselytes, who in virtue of their own 
deed acquired the same claim, or the children of 
proselytes, who, though circumcised at an age 
when incapable of knowivg what was done to 
them, had a similar claim through the deed and 
will of their parents (Dr. John Erskine ‘On the 
Nature of the Boal Covenant’). ’ 
9, Then went up Moses, and Aaron, &c,—in 
obedience to a command given (vv. 1, 2; also ch. 
xix. 24) previous to the religious engagement of the 
people, described above. Nadab, and Abihu—the 
two eldest sons of Aaron, whose approach to God 
on this ocgasion was preparatory to their conse- 
cration to Che priestly office. and seventy of tho 
elders—a select number. What was the principle 
of selection is not said; but they were the chief 
representatives, the most conspicuous for official 
rank aad station, as well as for their probity and 
weight of character in their respective tribes. 
10, saw the God of Israel. (The Samaritan text 
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has, ‘they worshipped the God of Israel.’) It 
cannot be supposed that the invisible God Him- 
self was eetually seen with the bodily eye, or in 
a literal sense (John i, 18); and though a ceo 
mental perception of His immediate presence woul 
be sufficient, aca s a to Hebrew usage, to war- 
rant the expression of seeing Him—for who does 
not know that internal seeing is frequently spoken 
of in the Scriptures? (Num. xxiv. 3, 4, 16; Matt. v. 
8)—there was something more experienced by this 
re Adee ascended the mount (see on Num. xii. 
). That there was no visible form or representa- 
tion of the Divine nature, we have express inti- 
mation, Deut. iv. 15. The Chaldee paraphrase 
is, ‘they saw the glory of the God of Israel ;’ 
and the Septuagint has [xal eldov tov térov 
od elorixer 8 Seds Tov Iapand], they saw the place 
where the God of Israel stood, representing the 
majesty of God as far above the heaven, which, 
sublime as it is, was under His feet. But it 
was ‘“‘the God of Israel” they are described as 
seeing, who made Himself visible by the She- 
chinah ; and a symbol or emblem of His glory 
was distinctly and at a distance displayed before 
those chosen witnesses, At an advanced period 
in the progressive development of the Jewish dis- 
pensation it is peo! said, that to the mystic 
eye of the prophet (Ezek. i. 26) there was discovered, 
amid the luminous blaze of the vision, a faint 
adumbrated form of the humanity of Christ. 
Many of the most orthodox writers are of opinion 
that visions similar to that of Ezekiel had often 
been seen by holy men of God before his time, 
although no descriptive details have been given, 
and thatthe adoption of this hypothesis as a fact 
will furnish a key to the explanation of many 
assages which must otherwise remain involved 
in obscurity (ef. 2 Sam. xxii. with Ps. xviii.: see 
Henderson ‘On Inspiration, p. 108; Watts’ ‘ Frag- 
ments’). 10. there was under his feet as it 
were a paved work of a sapphire stone [na5 
vppa]—the clearness or transparency of the 


sapphire. a is one of the most valuable 
and lustrous of the precious gems, of a sky-blue or 
light azure colour, and frequently chosen by later 
writers to describe the throne of God (Ezek. i. 26; 
x. 1; Rev. iv. 6; xv. 2; xxi. 18). Ancient mon- 
archs, when they appeared in full state, sat on 
thrones or tribunals erected on floors of surpass- 
ing beauty, and nearly resembling the tesselated 
pavements afterwards adopted by the Roman 
magistrates. eve were formed of painted tiles 
of a blue or sapphire colour; and it is now weil 
kvown that the floor in the mosque of Omar at 
Jerusalem is almost entirely covered over with 
green and blue bricks, which are glazed; so that 
when the sun shines they perfectly dazzle. But 
as those tiles were not trausparent, Moses, in 
order to describe the pavement under the feet of 
the God of Israel with due majesty, represents it 
as like the floors of painted tile he had seen in 
Egypt, but transparent as the body of heaven [ovp> 
ongaj]—as the heaven itself, the very heaven. The 
Septuagint has [cides orepew@paros tov obpavou], ap- 
pearance of the firmament of the heaven in its 
clearness—i. €., a purer, finer, and brighter sky, as 
seen on the summit of the mountain, than what 
they were accustomed to witness from the plain 
below. This image was ery before the men- 


tal eye of the apocalyptic seer in his description of 
the Theophany (Ree. ty 1-6), and reproduced under 
that of the resplendent ‘‘sea of glass” (cf. Rev. xxi. 
21). 11, upon the nobles of the children of Israel 
[*7¥]—deep-rooted: hence, metaphorically, sprung 
from an ancient and noble stock. laid not his 
hand, This phrase is used to denote a violent 
attack with a view to slay (cf. Gen. xxii. 12). The 
Septuagint has [cat tev emthéxtwv Tov Iepatd ob 
diepavncev ovde ets], and not one of those picked 
men of Israel expired (was cut off); and the allusion 
is to the popular belief that a sudden and direct 
revelation by God of Himself was followed by 
death (Gen. xvi 13; xxxii. 30; Judg. vi 22; xii. 
93; Isa. vi. 5). They were indeed to worship 
‘‘afar off ;” for even the greatest men who are 
held in high veneration by their fellowmen must 
bow in humble reverence before God. But the 
nobles who had ascended the mount were not 
inspired with terror in presence of the calm, be- 
nign, radiant symbol of the- Divine Majesty; nor 
did they sustain any bodily injury from their ad- 
mission to so unusual a spectacle—so different was 
this scene from the terrific exhibitions at the 
giving of the law. also they saw God. This 
repetition, though no details are given, was evi- 
dently made to show that the party enjoyed 
the most convincing evidence of a present Deity 
being on the mount [In accordance with this 
view, the Septuagint translates xa: dpOncav tv 
Te TOrw tov Seov—they oh apeoec in the place 
(sanctuary) of God]; and the report of so many 
competent witnesses would tend to confirm the 
people’s faith in the Divine mission of Moses. and 
did eat and drink—i. ¢., they feasted on the 

offering—on the remnants of the late sacrifices 
and libations. While the fat of the victim was 
consumed, and its blood sprinkled upon the altar 
as an atonement, the rest of the carcase was, in 
the case of peace offerings, given to the offerer to 
feast upon as a sacrificial meal, symbolical of his 
participating in the promised blessings of the 
covenant; and as, according to Oriental ideas, 
eating and drinking inthe house, andin the presence 
of a host, was an introduction to near communion 
and inviolable eR ET with him, so'the elders 
did eat and drink in the immediate vicinity of 
what was then the sanctuary or dwelling-place of 
Jehovah, representing in their persons the nation 
of Israel, introduced into the full enjoyment of 
the Sinaitic benefits, Hence it became in after 
times a favourite idea of the prophets to portray 
the blessings of the new covenant, and of all near 
communion with God, under the imagery of a 
festival (Song v. 1; Isa. xxv. 6; Ixv. 18; Zeph. i. 
7,8; Prov. ix. 1); and our Lord Himself made use 
of the same metaphor to set forth the same truths 
(Luke xxii. 18, 30; Rev. xix. 7). The chosen 
men of Israel, on the termination of their sacri- 
ficial meal, descended along with Moses from the 
mount, Although this is not expressly said, the 
subsequent narrative of transactions necessitates 
the hypothesis that the whole party returned to 
the camp below. The way by which Moses and 
the seventy elders went, on leaving the camp in 
Wady Raheh, must have been through one of tho 
deep narrow ravines which in almost every direc- 
tion intersect the mountain range — probably 
Wady Shuweib—the common route for an ascent 
of the mountain. The spot from which they 
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12 And the Lorp said unto Moses, Come up to me into the mount, and 
be there: and I will give thee ‘tables of stone, and a law, and com- 
13 mandments which I have written; that thou mayest teach them. And 
Moses rose up, and “his minister Joshua: and Moses went up into the 
14 mount of God. And he said unto the elders, Tarry ye here for us, until 
we come again unto you: and, behold, Aaron and Hur are with you: if| 
any man have any matters to do, let him come unto them. 
And Moses went up into the mount, and “a cloud covered the mount. 
16 And °the glory of the Lorp abode upon mount Sinai, and the cloud 
covered it six days: and the seventh day he called unto Moses out of 


into the mountain, 
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obtained a sight of the resplendent symbol of 
Deity, and on which they afterwards partook of 
the covenant meal, was far up the ridge of Jebel 
Masa—probably the spot where there is a cir- 
— valley or hollow at the base of the highest 


pea 
12. the Lord said unto Moses, Come up to me 
into the mount, and be there—i. e., remain there, 
as the verb “ be” often signifies, (Gen. ii. 18; iv.8; 
Isa. vii. 23: ef. 1 Tim. iv. 15, Gr.) The summons 
of the leader to the sacred presence on this new 
occasion was for a special and important purpose 
—viz., that of receiving an authentic copy of the 
Decalogue. Although the ten commandments 
had been promulgated from Sinai by the voice of 
God Himself, amid circumstances fitted to inspire 
the greatest solemnity and awe, yet the awful im- 
ressions which that scene had produced would ere 
a es wornaway, and even the ‘ten words’ which 
God had spoken been forgotten, unless means had 
been taken to perpetuate the remembrance of 
them. They were inscribed, therefore, for greater 
durability, on stone, which had been miraculously 
repared, and the writing of which was also of 
ivine execution. They were thus authenticated 
and honoured above the judicial or ceremonial 
parts of the law; and Moses was now called up 
to receive the Divine transcript from the hands of 
the Lawgiver Himself, to serve as the basis, the 
fundamental principles, of the national levisla- 
tion. Rationalist writers maintain that nothing 
more is meant than that the ten command- 
ments were to be again in that mountain soli- 
tude rehearsed to Moses, who was to write them 
upon a stone tablet, according to the direction 
of God; but the language of this passage is 
80 explicit, and repetitions of the fact related 
are so numerous and so_pointed, that either the 
historical testimony of Moses must be rejected 
altogether, or his narrative be received in its 
literality, that ‘‘tables of stone” on which the 
precepts of the Decalogue had been recorded by 
the Divine Hand were given him as a permanent 
mode of preserving them for the instruction of 
the people (see further on ch. xxxi. 18; xxxii. 15, 
16; Deut. x. 1-5). Jewish writers have founded 
the authority of the oral law on this passage. 
Maimonides, the greatest of their rabbies since 
Gamaliel, asserts this in the plainest and most 
positive terms at the commencement of his great 
work ; for in reference to the words, “I will give 
thee tables of stone, and a law and command. 
ments,” he says the word [[7in3], ‘the law, 
signifies the written law, and the word ["}¥0], ‘the 
commandments,’ signities the oral law; and thus 
maintains, on the alleged authority of God Him- 
self, that He gave the oral law at that time;— 
so that the oral had the same origin as the written 
law, and the Talmud, in which the traditions 
are preserved, possesses equal authority with 
the Bible. ‘This interpretation, however, is 
totally inadmissible, espe it is expressly said 


Moses was called to receive ‘what God had 
written,’ and therefore the word “commandments” 
cannot be applicable to the instructions given 
(chs. xxv.-xxx1. 17), for they were written on tables 
of stone (ch. xxxi, 18; xxxiv. 28). Besides, in the 
original text the words are, ‘the law’ and ‘the 
commandment.’ Mitsevah is frequently used in 
a collective sense with reference to the Decalogue 
(Deut. v. 28, 31; vi. 1; viii. 1; xvii. 20; xxvii. 1); 
and therefore the true rendering of the clause isseoE 
will give thee tables of stone, and (containing) the 
law, even the commandment, or commandments.’ 
13, Moses rose up, and his minister Joshua. 
The leader prepared, in obedience to the Divine 
call, to re-ascend the mount, and he was attended 
on by his minister or assistant, Joshua. It 
would be a Brent comfort to him to have the 
company of that active, faithful, and pious at- 
tendant, during the protracted halt he had to 
make, ere he was summoned to the top of the 
mouvt. There is no evidence that Joshua was 
included in the number of the seventy elders 
who had been up the mount at the sacrificial 
feast; at all events, he is not mentioned, because 
he possessed no independent status. His name, 
which was at first Oshea or Hoshea (see on ch. 
xvii. 9), was afterwards changed to Joshua or 
Jehoshua (Num. xxii. 16). Although his only 
errand was to minister to Moses on the mount, 
he enjoyed a greater distinction than any of the 
seventy elders who had preceded him, in being 
privileged to ascend to a higher point; and his 
service on this occasion was a sort of initiatory 
consecration to the duties of the important office 
with which, on the death of Moses, he was in- 
vested. 14, he said unto the elders, Tarry ye 
here for us [712]—in this place (Gen. xxviii. 16); 
i.e., the camp, where the people generally pitched 
their tents. Aaron and Hur are with you. 
Moses had appointed these two to act as col- 
leagues in the administration of public affairs, 

articularly in the decision of causes, which might 
ba appealed from the subordinate jurisdiction of 
the elders to his tribunal, as the court of last 
resort. if any man have any matters to do 


for bya] — whoever has @ lawsuit or dispute 
(72a, lord or possessor, when followed; by the gen- 


itive of the thing, frequently signifies one to whom 
that attribute or quality belongs (see Gen, xxxvii. 
19) (Gesenius). The nya ia has é&y tun cvuBy 
xeio.s}]. Ifany controversy should occur, the party 
aggrieved was to submit it to the judgment of 
the joint commissioners, who were armed with 
full powers to decide every matter during his 
absence. 

15. Moses went upintothemount. Thesummit 
of the mount was covered by a dark cloud, which, 
with the resplendent glory, the shechinah, in the 
midst of it, symbolized the Divine presence on 
the summit of the mount, as afterwards in the 
holy of holies. At an elevated spat on the skirts 
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of that mystic cloud Moses remained for the 
space of six days—a period of trial to his faith, 
humility, and patience; and had he, under the 
impulse of a proud, impatient self-will, broken 
through all restraints, as Saul afterwards did 
(1 Sam. xv.), he would have betrayed a want 
of devout, submissive dependence upon God, 
which would have indicated an unpreparedness 
for the great work he was chosen to perform. 
But he remained stedfast, immovable in the 
attitude of patient sees till God’s time should 
come; and he was at length summoned [p13 


‘y'nv/9] on the seventh day, God having chosen 


the Sabbath for the commencement of the 
lorious revelation, in order to put the greater 
Fonout upon it, and inspire the people with a 
deeper reverence for that sacred institution (cf. 
Rev. i. 18). 17. the sight of the glory of the 
Lord was like devouring fire. Though it had 
such an appearance to the spectators in the plain 
Moses sojourned near to it, during a -prolon ed 


stay on the mount, without being injured ; but. 


he went thither in the character of mediator (cf. 
Gal. iii. 19; Heb. viii. 6; ix. 15; x. 11, 24), and he 
might have been miraculously protected as well 
as sustained. In fact, it must have been by 
Divine help he was emboldened to enter at 

within the canopy of the cloud; for when he did 
not possess such aid, he shrunk from entering the 
thick darkness caused by the same cloud in the 
tabernacle (ch. xl. 35). 18. Moses went into the 
midst of the cloud, and gat him up into the 
mount. The Hebrew legislator remained all the 
time he was occupied in compiling the law in 
that sublime elevation, which has ever since been 
called from him the ‘mountain of Moses’ (Jebel 
Masa). The pees is scarcely thirty paces in com- 
pass. Whether Joshua was permitted to enter 
the cloud, aud go up the mount along with him, is 
not said. The prevalent opivion is, that he con- 
tinued on the spot where Moses and he tarried 
during the preparatory days of trial, and conse- 
quently was the first to salute Moses on his 
return (ch, xxxii, 17), But many of the fathers 
were of opinion that Joshua was allowed to attend 
Moses as his assistant (Pearson ‘On the Creed,’ 
Art, ii.); and some of them, as Augustine, suggest 
that Joshua’s temporary observation during the 
delivery of the law, and his re-appearance, together 
with his high office of leading the pers into the 
promised land, might typify our Lord’s being, in 
the earlier part of his life, hidden in the law, and 
afterwards coming forth to do what Moses could 
not accomplish—introducing God’s people into 
**the better country, that is an heavenly.” and 
Moses was in the mount forty days and forty 
nights (see on Gen. vii. 4: cf. Matt. iv. 2). 
Whether this statement is to be taken as marking 
a definite period, of which the first six days 
formed a part (cf. xxxiv. 28; Deut. ix. 9), or as a 
popular form of speaking, to indicate a protractéd 
season, as some infer from the frequent occur- 
rence of the same phraseology, ‘cannot be deter- 
mined. But the stay was sufficiently long to 
make it evident that no human frame could 
sustain such a Poe of want of food, as 


well as of incessant mental occupation, unless 
through miraculous power. If Joshua were along 
with him, a miracle was equally necessary in his 
case. Bat if he remained below on the moun- 
tain’s brow, he was probably sustained, like the 
rest of the ple, by a ny iim ply of manna, 
and the water of the brook that descended from 
the mount (Deut. ix. 21). 

CHAP, XXV. 1-40.—CoNCERNING AN OFFER- 
ING. 1. the Lord spake unto Moses, saying. 
The business that my Coote Moses on the 
mount, whatever other disclosures were made to 
him there, was in receiving directions about the 
form and arrangements of the tabernacle; and 
they are recorded in the following section as given 
tohim. 2. Speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they bring me an offering [ngy1n]—an 
oblation, a votive offering. of every man that 
giveth it willingly with his heart... take [ex~>p 
sad wa7 WYR]-—_whomsoever his heart prompts or 
urges. The Israelites, having declared allegiance 
to God as their sovereign, were bound by their 
covenant engagements to contribute to His state, 
as other subjects to the revenue of their kings ; an 
the ‘‘offering” required of them was not to be im- 
posed as a tax, but to come from their own loyal 
and liberal feelings. A glance at the specified sub- 
jects of which the required offering should consist 
shows that it was to comprise materials of a 
costly as well as of a rare description in metals, 
manufactures, and articles of foreign merchandise ; 
and the enquiry is naturally suggested, Whence 


‘were these, to be obtained ?—how could contribu- 


tions of such a sort be expected or made by a 
body of slaves, recently emancipated from the 
grinding tyranny of their masters, and now en- 
camped in the recesses of a remote mountain 
solitude? In explanation it must be borne in 
mind that the condition of the Israelites was very 
different from that of their nomadic neighbours 
in the desert. They had been born and bred in 
the most highly civilized country in the world. 
Large stores of the precious metals, in articles of 
personal ornament and domestic use or luxury, 
were heaped upon them at their departure from 
Egypt, and had been acquired as booty from the 
carcases of their drowned pursuers drifted on 
the eastern shores of the Red Sea; so that the 

possessed a great accumulation of wealth, an 

could well spare, out of their superflnous abund- 
ance, @ portion for sacred purposes. Wood of the 
kind described abounded in all the neighbourhood 
of Sinai, and they were in circumstances to nego- 
tiate with the indigenous tribes of the detect for 
the purchase of what timber was needed. The 
coarse and heavy materials neceasary in the coh- 
struction of the contemplated edifice cotld be 
obtained from the mining colonies at Sarabit el 
Khadim, or Jebel Nasb, both of which were 
only about two days’ journey from the encamp- 
meut. And as to the skips and spices, these 
could be purchased from the commercial caravans 
which, trafficking in Indian produce, travelled by 
various routes through the desert to the markets 
of Arabia and Egypt. Moreover, as numbers of 
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5 and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and 


6 dyed red, and badgers’ skins, 


the Israelites had been slaves engaged in the 
workshops of Egyptian artizans, where they were 
instructed in various branches of the useful and 
fine arts, they could contribute in labour, if 
they could not in kind, by enlisting their skill and 
experience in the work of the tabernacle. The 
employment of so much talent and of so many re- 
sources must, as a matter of prudential economy, 
have engaged the attention of a wise and judicious 
ruler ; and doubtless Moses, had it depended on 
him, would have devised a way for directing 
into various channels for the common good the 
energies of the mighty multitude under his 
charge. But it was not left to the political 
wisdom of the human leader to employ them as 
he thought proper. He who had chosen Israel 
for the high purpose of preserving the knowledge 
and worship of the true God in the world, was 
about to engage them ina work directly subser- 
vient to the end for which, as a nation, they had 
been set apart; and as this work was to combine 
two objects—that of serving as a bond of national 
unity, as well as of inculcating by visible symbols 
the grand fundamental principles of revealed 
religion—He, the Divine Architect, was to pre- 
side over its erection, not only by exhibiting a 
model of the fabric to Moses on the mount, but 
by an oral description of the plan, with specifica- 
tions, instructing him even to the minutest details 
of the structure and its furniture. Such careful 
and particular directions were essentially neces- 
sary to preserve the uniformity of. its typical 
character throughout. Moreover, as <4 was of the 
highest importance that the people should be 
fellow-workers with God in this sacred undertak- 
ing, they were invited, out of their own means, 
and with their own hands, to further the work of 
the Lord amongst them ; and the appeal made to 
them at a time when their minds were so strongly 
impressed by the most awful displays of the 
Divine presence and majesty, as well as with the 
marvellous tokens of His distinguishing favour 
towards them, found an immediate response in 
the breasts of multitudes, who showed themselves 
ready and zealous in volunteering their property 
or their services. 8. this is the offering—a list 
of the leading articles which the offering should 
embrace. brass—rather copper or bronze, brass 
being a composite metal. 4 blue [n92n]—from a 
shell-fish, Helix Ianthina (Linneus), @ species of 
mussel found in the Mediterranean, with a ceru- 
lean shell; whence was obtained the dark-blue 
purple dye; Septuagint, daxwSov. purple [19378] 
—a reddish-purple, procured from a different 
species of Mediterranean shell-fish (Ezek. xxvii. 
7, 16). [The etymology of this word, and of the 
Chaldee cognate, }12}8 (2 Chr. ii. 6; Dan. v. 7, 16), 
has been traced with great probability in the 
Sanscrit. The form, }9}}%, is Sanscrit ragaman ; 
and 7338 is Sanscrit ragavan, ‘tinged with a 
red colour’ (Gesenius) ; Septuagint, Sa ak 
acarlet (‘3% myzin]—a crimson or beautiful red 
dye, extracted from an insect, Kermes, coccus 
élicis (Linneus), so called from its depositing its 
eggs in rows on the holly—the cochinea [Septua- 
gint, xéxxwvov dixdovw]. fine Unen [@yv}—a name 
applied to it from its whiteness. Septuagint [Buccoy 
xex\wopévny]), fine span byssus. According to the 
received opinion in agp: this manufacture was, 


¢n, and goats’ hair, and rams’ skins| $e" 4: e 
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till a comparatively recent period, believed to 
have been cotton. But the accurate experiments 
made with the hae pda (see Ure’s ‘ Philosophy 
of Manufactures,’ p.95; Thomson, ‘On the Mummy 
Cloth of Egypt’), have decided the fact (what no 
modern Egyptian. ever doubted) that it was linen. 
‘Considerable difficulty, however, presents itself 
owing to the Hebrew ehesh being translated 
byssus in the Septuagint version, and in our own, 
“fine linen ;” and to shesh being the name ap- 
plied at this day by the Arabs to fine muslin, 
which is of cotton, and not of linen; for the 
similarity of the words in these cognate languages 
argues in favour of the same meaning. On the 
other hand, Herodotus says the mummy cloths 
were of ‘‘ byssine Sindon” (linen); and they are 
found to be invariably linen’ (Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodo- 


tus,’ b. ii., ch. 86: see further, ‘ Egypt’s Testimony 


to the Truth,’ pp. 182-191), goats’ hair [oup]— 


goats, ellipsis for goats’ hair, woven into cloth— 
camlet, used chiefly as covering for tents (cf. ch. 
xxxvi. 14; 1 Sam. xix. 13). (Septuagint, rplyas 
avyeias]. 6. rams’ skins dyed red—red morocco 
leather (see the processes of tanning and dyeing 
leather amongst the ancient Egyptians described, 
Wilkinson's ‘Ancient Egypt,’ vol. iii, ch. ix., 
Bp. 155-157 ; ‘Egypt’s Testimony,’ pp.. 191, 198; 
engstenberg’s oks of Moses,’ pp. 138, 139). 
‘There is a definiteness in the name rams’ skins 
which is worth noticing. From time out of mind 
the southern part of Syria and Palestine has been 
supplied with mutton from the great plains and 
deserts on the north, east, and south, and the 
shepherds do not ordinarily bring the females to 
market. The vast flocks which annually come 
from Armenia and Northern Syria are nearly all 
males. The leather, therefore, is literally rams’ 
skins dyed red’ (‘The Land and the Book’). 
badgers’ skins[ownn ny. The Septuagint has dep- 
pate baxiwvswa; and in like manner all the ancient 
versions translate the original word as denoting 
some colour. But Jewish writers are she un- 
animous in regarding won to be an animal (see 
Gesenius, who, after assigning four reasons for 
considering “Mn an animal, not a colour, says, 
‘Not improbably the Hebrews designated under 
this one name both the seal, the badger, and also 
other like animals which they did not know nor 
distinguish accurately; while at a later period 
the name was applied by the Arabs and Western 
nations only to certain species of these animals,’ 
‘The badger it cannot be, because, being an un- 
clean beast, its skin was unsuitable to be used 
about the tabernacle, and because it is not a 
native of the East. Nor could it have been » 
species of the antelope’ (Kitto’s ‘Biblical Cyclo- 
peedia’). Rather some kind of marine animal is 
meant. Many have supposed the seal, phoca ; 
but as it is now ascertained that it.is not found in 
the Red Sea, others have pitched upon the sea-cow 
(Dolphin), the Dugong (Professor peg! called by 
Ehrenberg,- Halicora Hemprichii. ‘ he _Arabs 
around the convent of St. Catherine called it Tan; 
but they could give no further account of it than 
that it 1s a large fish, and is eaten. It is a species 
of Halicore, The skin is clumsy and coarse, and 
might answer very well for the external coverin 
of the tabernacle, which was constructed at moun 
Sinai. Its skin is used for sandals by the 
Bedouin Arabs in the present day, though is 
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9 tuary; that “I may dwell among them. 


thee, after the pattern of the tabernacle, 
instruments thereof, even so shall ye make zt. 


would seem hardly a fitting material for the orna- 
mental sandals belonging to the costly attire of 
bigh-born dames in Palestine, described by the 
rophet Ezekiel, xvi. 10 (Robinson’s ‘Biblical 
Reearches eevOletS P 171). But this doubt of 
Robinson’s has been found to be groundless; for 
Keil has shown that ‘the upper skin differs from 
the under, the former being larger, thicker, and 
coarser than the latter, which is only two lines in 
thickness, and very tough: so that the skin would 
be well adapted either for the thick covering of 
tents or for the finer kinds of ornamental sandals.’ 
It may be mentioned that the Jewish version in 
English, by Dr. Benisch, leaves the word untrans- 
lated, having tachash-skins. shittim wood [x2 
omy]—plural of Shittah; acacia wood; Mimosa 
Nilotica (Linneus); Acacia vera, or Arabica (Spren- 
el); Al Stut of the Arabs (acacia gummifera of 
tanists —from which the gum-Arabic is ob- 
tained). Stanley says, ‘The wild acacia under 
this Arabic name everywhere represents the 
*““Seneh” or “Senna” of the Burning Bush. 
slightly different form of the tree, equally common 
under the name of ‘‘Tulh” or “‘Seyal,” is the an- 
cient “Shittah,” or, as more usually expressed in 
the plural form, Shittim (from the tangled thickets 
into which its stem expands) of which the taber 
nacle was made—an incidental proof, it may 
observed, of the antiquity of that erection, inas- 
much as the acacia, though the chief growth of 
the desert, is very rare in Palestine’ (see on ch. 
iii. 2). Acacias are still not uncommon in the 
neighbourhood, rising to a height of from twenty 
to twenty-five feet. The wood is thorny; very 
hard, very durable [and hence the Septuagint 
renders the words (vA« donrra, wood not liable 
to rot], and when old-has the colour of ebony. 
6. Oil for the light—(see on ch. xxvii. 20.) spices 
for anointing oil (n'D%3]—fragrance as diffused by 
spices; but in the plural, spices, aromatics, cinna- 
mon, &c. (see on v. 23); [opr] the incense,_not 
necessarily ‘sweet’ incense (see on ch. xxx. 34). 
his verse is wanting in the Septuagint version. 
7. Onyx stones [onw—jax]—(see on Gen. ii 12.) 
It is doubtful what gem is meant. J. D. Michaelis 
supposes it to be the onyx with pale stripes. 
the ephod—(see on the form of the ephod, ch. 
xxviii. 6.) An ephod was a square vestment 
covering the shoulders, and cxiendioe: over the 
breast, resembling a sleeveless coat. [The Septua- 
gint has els tiv érwylda for the garment worn over 
the shoulders.] and in the breastplate—orna- 
ment used specially of the breastplate of the 
high priest, which was externally studded with 
precious stones (see on ch. xxviii. 15), [The Sep- 
tuagint has «at els tév aodion, and for the long 
robe (hanging down to the feet) (Rev. i 13).] The 
things mentioned in the earlier part of the cata- 
logue were brought by the people at large; but 
the precious stones were contributed by the 
princes alone (ch. xxxv. 27). 8. let them make 
me a sanctuary [w1) ]— anything consecrated 
(Num. xviii. 29); but here a hallowed place, a 
sanctuary. The command to erect such a sauc- 
tuary affords a clear proof, if any were needed, 
that the primitive place of worship, called “the 
presence of the Lord,” had been completely ob- 
iterated; and although ma the patriarchal history 
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many spots are mentioned which, by the experi- 
ante Cadi servants had there of presence and 
blessings, were Bethels to Lethe there was no fixed 
or permanent place in which He manifested Him- 
by the visible symbols of His presence. In 
the contemplated sanctuary He was to do so (ch. 
xxix. 45); and however marvellous or ap tly 
incredible that might seem ei. viii. 27), this 
typical inhabitation of the tabernacle, and subse- 
quently of the temple, was but a prelude to His 
; His incar- 
nate Son (John i. 14; 2 Cor. vi. 16; Rev. xxi. 3). 
In one sense the tabernacle was to be a palace 
—the io residence of the King of Israel, in 
which He was to dwell amongst His people, 
receive their berry and issue His responses. 
But it was also to be a place of worship, in 
which God was to record His name and to en- 
shrine the mystic symbols of His presence. 9. 
According to all that I show thee, after the pat- 
tern [m}3=]—model, fashion (cf. 2 Ki: xvi. 10). 
A question naturally arises, whether the pattern 
exhibited to the eyes of Moses in the mount was 
a heavenly original, or merely an external, per- 
haps miniature, form or likeness (Acts vii. 44)—or 
whéther, from the use of the present participle 
here, “Tt show thee,” it is not to be considered a 
strong mental perception or vision of the struc- 
ture to be reared, as the representaiion of the 
temple was made to Ezekiel. Both are probably 
included; and while, in reverting to the time 
when his Divine instructor was speaking to him, 
the present tense might be used, yet in rehearsin 
the directions given him, it was past time, an 
therefore he Spry nig Com ae ty the ec (chs. 
XXvVi. 30; xxvii. 8) in his record of what he saw on 
the mount. It is commonly regarded as a fact 
that Moses was favoured with the sight of a real 
model—an etherial tabernacle, in the opinion of 
Jewish writers, and even of some Christian com- 
mentators, who found on the apostle’s phraseology 
(Heb. viii. 5) ‘tthe example and shadow of hea- 
venly things.” But God does not dwell in such a 
tabernacle that the earthly structure reared by 
Moses could be said to be a fac-simile of the 
peeeely one; and allowing that it was, then the 
material tabernacle must have been the shadow, 
while the heaveuly one was the substance—a plain 
contradiction to the doctrine of Paul, that “the 
body,” or substance, was Christ (Col ii. 17)—i.e., 
the tabernacle in which God was to dwell was 
tryical of the actual substantial inhabitation of 
the Deity in the body or humanity of Christ. 
That which was shown to Moses in the mount 
was [M3D, turos] a faint adumbration or simili- 
tude of the tabernacle; and as this could not be 
Christ Himself, who is the substance of heaven! 
things, not a mere resemblance of them, it fol- 
lows that “the example and shadow of heaveniy 
things,” spoken of by the apostle, means nothing 
else than ‘the pattern” shown to Moses on the 
mount. of the tabernacle [p¥p. This word 
and 7x are used to describe the sacred taber- 
nacle; but the difference between them is this 
that while the latter denoted the exterior and 
framework, }7¥0 referred to the interior—the pro- 
r dwelling]. The Pipe erection could be, in 
he circumstances of the Israelites, not of a fixed 
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10 And ‘they shall make’ an ark of shittim wood: two cubits and a half 
shall be the length thereof, and a cubit and a half the breadth thereof, 
11 and a cubit and a half the height thereof. And thou shalt overlay it 
with pure gold, within and without shalt thou overlay it; and shalt 
: nit a crown of gold round about. And thou shalt cast four 
rings of gold for it, and put ¢kem in the four corners thereof; and two 
rings shall be in the one side of it, and two rings in the other side of it. 
13 And thou shalt make staves of shittim wood, and overlay them with 
14 gold. And thou shalt put the staves into the rings by the sides of the 
15 ark, that the ark may be borne with them. The/staves shall be in the 
16 rings of the ark; they shall not be taken from it. And thou shalt put 
into the ark * the testimony which I shall give thee. 


of the ark. 
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and stable, but of a temporary and moveable de- 
scription, capable of being carried_about with 
them in their various sojournings. It was made 
after “the pattern” shown to Moses—by which is 
now genera Cipla ope not that it was an un- 
heard of novelty, or an entirely original structure, 
—for itis ascertained to have borne resemblance in 
form and arrangements to the style of an reer 
or Assyrian temple—but that it was so altered, 
modified, and purified from all idolatrous associa- 
tions as to be appropriated to right objects, and 
suggestive of ideas connected with the true God 
and His worship. 


10, an ark [}8, from mx, to collect]—a coffer 


or chest, in which a collection of valuable ag og 
is deposited (Septuagint, x:Bwros] (Heb..ix. 4). 
of shittim wood. It was to be made of com- 
mon wood—the acacia; and its dimensions, 
estimating the cubit at 18 inches, are com- 
uted to have been 3 feet 9 inches long, 2 feet 
inches broad, and 2 feet 3 inches high. 
Similar chests are said to have been borne in 
the processions of Isis and Osiris. The paint- 
ings on the walls of Egyptian tombs exhibit 
pbumerous representations of priests bearing sacred 
arks, the extremities of which appear decorated 
with small symbolical figures, called sphinxes, re- 
sembling the form of the Hebrew cherubim, 11. 
thou shalt overlay it with pure gold. That this 
peculiar mode of applying the precious metal to 
other substances, especially wood, was practised 
in Egypt, undoubted evidence is furnished by the 
numerous remains of overlaid work still in exist- 
ence. Some of them, in the form of miniature 
figures, are deposited in the British Museum ; 
while the process of overlaying is represented 
frequently on the monuments of that country. 
Osburn { Egypt's Testimony,’ p. 176) describes a 
icture from the ancient tomb of Roti, at Beni- 
assan, in which the practice of this art appears 
to be represen ‘A person stands handing out 
to workmen thin slips of gold-latten, which they 
are fixing, by means apparently of strong pressure, 
on a block bearidg some resemblance to an ark, or 
sacred chest, ere is something beside them 
resembling a hook, which would be useful for 
holding or fastening; and from the appearence of 
the men, the bodily exertion of the labourer was 
in no degree spared in this process, either by 
means of tools or any other contrivance.’ In this 
case the chest was oyerlaid with thin plutes of 
gold. But Wilkinson has shown that substances 
were on some occasions. only gilded, on others 
covered with gold leaf (‘Ancient Egypt,’ vol. iii. 
224; also Fe stenberg, ‘Egypt and Books -o: 
Moses, p. 136). Dr. Taylor, editor of the latter 
work, maintains that the ‘overlaying’ the furni- 
ture’of the tabernacle must have been by gild- 
ing, both because if a of gold, however thin, 


had been used, the weight of the plates would 
have rendered the tabernacle very difficult of 
transport, and because all the Gold: that Moses 
collected would not have sufficed to furnish plates 
for ovely. article that was to be covered. The ark 
was to be overlaid with “pure gold.” The same 
writer, after describing how the ore was subjected 
to the heat of a furnace in a capsule, to remove 
the dross and make pure gold—i.e., distinguished 
from gold unwrought and not purified—says, ‘In 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions which enumerate 
the gifts of the Pharaohs to the temples of the 
gods, the apres offerings are always désignated 
**pure gold;” thus pele 3 to a demonstration 
that as a certain stan old existed 
in Egypt, and that the metal which bore it was 
applied to sacred purposes, this standard was 
known to the Israelites in the desert, and the 
metal-so distinguished employed in a similar way.’ 
and shalt make upon it a crown of gold round 
about [7 ]—a border, rim, or cornice. This golden 
wreath, which was to encircle the upper edge, was 
probably intended more to decorate than to 
strengthen the lid. 12. thou shalt cast four 
rings of gold for it,and put them in the four 
corners thereof [ynbpp]—feet of acacia wood, two 


ard or assay of 


“on each side, on which the ark was papper tad: 80 


that the body of the sacred coffer, while it never 
touched, would rest firmly on, the ground. The 
length of these feet is not given, but it would ba 
proportionate to the size of the chest; and the 
rings, being attached to the top of these feet, 
would raise the ark aloft, and render it more ton- 
spicuous when carried. 13-15. thou shalt maké 
staves of shittim wood. These staves, which 
were to be ornamented in the same style as the ark 
itself, were always to remain in the rings, even 
when the ark was stationary, to prevent it from 
being desecrated by the contact of human hands. 
The Septuagint has [6: dvagopes axivntos), the 
poles not to be moved (see .on Num. iv. 15). 16, 
thou shalt put into the ark the testimony which 
I shall give thee (n7p7]—that is, the two tables 


of stone containing the Ten commandments, and 
called “the Testimony,” because by it God did 
testify His sovereign authority over Israel as His 
veople, His selection of them as the guardians of 

is will and worship, and His displeasure in the 
event of their transgressing His laws; while on 
their part, b bee 4 and depositing this law in 
its appointed place, they testified their acknow- 
ledgment of God's right to rule over them, and 
their ‘submission to the authority of His law. 
[Septuagint, +ta paprupea (cf. chs. xxxi, 18; 
xxxiv, 29; 1 Ki. it 3; 2 Ki. xvii. 15; Neh. ix. 
34; Ps. xix. 7).] ‘In all these passages,’ says 
Gesenius, ‘the have [uaptuptov] testimony, 
[uaprupia] testimonies, according to the common 
etymology, but against the context, which re 


The mercyseat 
17 


mercyseat with their wings, 


EXODUS XXvV. 


And *thou shalt make a mercyseat of pure gold: two cubits and a) BO 
half shall be the length thereof, and a cubit and a half the breadth 
18 thereof. And thou shalt make two cherubim of gold, of beaten work 
19 shalt thou make them, in the two ends of the mercyseat. And make 

one cherub on the one end, and the other cherub on the other end; even 
lof the mercyseat shall ye make the cherubim on the two ends thereof. 
20 And ‘the cherubim shall stretch forth their wings on high, covering the 
and their faces shall look one to another; 
21 toward the mercyseat shall the faces of the cherubim be. And /thou 


and the cherubim. 


hch 87.6 
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shalt put the mercyseat above upon the ark; and in the ark thou shalt |s cn. vo 


quires precepts, or, collectively, law; hence he 
translates this passage, ‘In the ark thou shalt put 
the law—the decalogne’ (see on ch. xxiv. 12: cf. 
ch. xl. 20; Deut. x. 5). Kurtz (‘History of the 
Old Covenant,’ iii., p. 121) agrees with Gesenius. 
considering that the proper meaning of the word 
is ‘attestation of the Divine will to the at aie cy 
while Hengstenberg (‘Pentateuch,’ ii., p. 319) ad- 
heres to the common interpretation of the word, 
maintaining that the name ‘‘ Testimony” is to be 
traced directly to the great purpose of the Deca- 
logue (Deut. xxxi. 26)—that of serving as a wit- 
ness against the transgressor. May not the word 
be taken in a wider sense, to include the other 
things deposited in the ark along with the law, as 
forming ‘the testimony” which God gave of His 

resence and favour to Israel (cf. ch. xvi. 33, 34; 
Nun xvii. 10 with Heb. ix. 4: see on 1 Ki. viii. 
9). For although the Decalogue was the basis 
of the covenant (Deut. iv. 13; ix. 9), and the 
Divinely-engraven copy of it on the two stone 
tables was placed in the ark, it is unwarrantable 
to restrict [Np3] the law to it exclusively; for it 


is expressly said the covenant embraced not only 
that portion of the law which Jehovah spoke pub- 
licly, but that also which He communicated to 
Moses in private (cf. v. 22; ch. xxxiv. 27). This 
direction, then, to ‘put into the ark the testi- 
mony which should be given to him’ must be 
viewed as extending to all the Divine communi- 
cations, embracing not only the precepts and 
counsels contained in chs. xx, 22—xxiii. 33, which 
Moses had already written (ch. xxiv. 4), but most 
of the remainder of this book, the whole of Levi- 
ticus, and the greater part of Numbers; for all 
these are included in ‘‘the testimony” (v. 16), and 
were amongst the ‘things which God gave Moses 
in commandment unto the children of Israel’ 
(Deut. xxxi. 26; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 11). The ark 
itself is called ‘‘the ark of the testimony” (ch, 
xxx. 6), and in an abbreviated form, ‘‘ the testi- 
mony” (ch. xvi. 34). From the description here 
given of the form and dimensions of the ark, it 
appear to have been the exact counterpart of an 
ark 


carried after the statue of the god Chem, or 


hem, in a painting of the time of Rameses III. 
The Egyptians carried an ark or shrine in pro- 
cession, and their mode of doing so was that 
adopted. by the Israelites, (Hawks’ ‘Mon. of 
Egypt,’ pp. 237, 238; Wilkinson's ‘Ancient Egypt,’ 
Second Series, vol. 1., ch. xiii) But although, in 
form and general structure, the Hebrew bore a 
resemblance to the Egyptian ark, it was entirely 
purified from all superstitious accompaniments, 
and devoted to purposes of the true religion. It 
was a eee and sacred coffer; but it was not 
the gold that sanctified it: it was the invaluable 
treasure it contained. The superb and elaborate 
style of the ark that contained ‘‘the testimony” 
was emblematic of the great treasure it held—in 
other words, the incomparable value and excel- 
lence of the Word of Sell while its being placed 


in this chest further showed the great care which 
God has ever taken for preserving it. The paral- 
lelism that has been traced between the shrine 

rocessions of the Egyptians (Wilkinson, Second 

eries, vol. ii, p. 271) and the ark of the taber- 
nacle is only apparent, for, on a close examina- 
tion, there are few or no points-of resemblance 
beyond the fact of there being a sacred chest. 
For in the ark of the tabernacle there was no 
figure or material representation of the object 
cba: It served only as a repository of His 
holy law; and as that law was the basis of the 
national covenant of Israel, the sacred deposit was 
@ witness whether, by the keeping of the Divine 
commandments, they were entitled to participate 
in its promised blessings, or their national election 
was at an end. The ark or sacred chests of the 
Hebrews and Egyptians, therefore, were associated 
with totally different ideas in the minds of those 
respective peoples. __ 

17, mercyseat—[n753 ; Septuagint, iAaornorov, 
propitiatory (cf. Rom. iii. 25; Gal. iii. 10, 13).] It 
was & ya of pure gold spread over the ark in 
which the tables of the law were kept, to serve 
as a lid, covering it exactly, but not as a mere 
appendage of the ark. It was a separate article, 
bearing a deeply interesting and important signifi- 
cance; and therefore the preparation was intro- 
duced by a fresh order, ‘‘thoushalt make,” &c. It 
was ‘the propitiatory cover,’ as the term may be 
rendered ; denoting that Christ, our great propi- 
tiation, has fully answered all the demands of the 
law, covers our transgressions, and comes between 
us and the curse of a violated law. 18. two 
cherubim. The real meaning of these figures, as 
well as the form of them, is not known with cer- 
tainty (see on Gen. ili. 24): they were probably 
similar to what were afterwards introduced into 
the temple, and described, Ezek. x. They 
stretched out their wings, and their faces were 
turned towards the mercyseat, probably in a bow- 
ing attitude. The prevailing opinion has been that 
those splendid figures were symbolical not of angelic 
but of earthly and human beings—the members of 
the Church of God interested in the dispensation 
of grace, the redeemed in every age—and that 
these hieroglyphic forms symbolized the qualities 
of the true people of God—courage, patience, in- 
telligence, and activity (see on the primitive form, 
attitude, and position of the cherubim, Hengsten- 
berg, ‘Egypt and ks of Moses,’ pp. 153-159 ; 
Wilkinson's * Ancient t,’ Second Series, vol. 
iL, p. 275; Bahr, ‘Symbol.,’ i., p. 350; Donald- 
son’s ‘Christian Orthodoxy,’ p. 354; Hardwick, 
‘Christ and Other Masters,’ 11, pp. 324-330). A 
different view from that given above is advanced 
by Mr, Rhind (‘The Tabernacle in the Wilder- 
ness,” &c., p. 21). ‘The construction as well as 
uses of the mercyseat seem to preclude either of 
the common interpretations of the type, as refer- 
ring either to angels ortothe Church. The cheru- 
bim are distinctly stated to be or the mercyseat, 


The form of 


thee, and I 


of Israel. 


25 make thereto a crown of gald round about. 


26 golden crown ta the border thereof round about. 


28 places of the staves ta bear the table. 


bread °before me alway. 


EXODUS XXV. the golden candlestick. 
22 put the testimony that I shall give thee. And ‘there I will meet with | _B-° 1. 
will commune with thee from above the mercyseat, from | * ob. :0.+,35° 
‘between the two cherubim which are upon the ark of the testimony, | %%-'** 
of all things which I will give thee in commandment unto the children} pone” 
: Jas. 2, 12, 
23 Thou “shalt also make a table of shittim wood: two cubits shall be |* v7 ®: 
the length thereof, and a cubit the breadth thereof, and a cubit and a incl ct 
24 half the height thereof. And thou shalt overlay it with pure gold, and | 2K... 
r And thou shalt make unto| 5" 
it a border of an hand-breadth round about, and fhou shalt make a| tsa.s7. 16 
‘ 3 And thou shalt make | "2Cbr,1* 
for it four rings of gold, and put the rings in the four corners that are | ,%®*? 
27 on the four feet thereof. Over against the border shall the rings he for| Num.«-7. 
8 a And thou shalt make the staves | ? r. to pour 
of shittim wood, and averlay them with gold, that the table may be| {ute 
29 borne with them. And thou shalt make “the dishes thereof, and spoons | Song. 5.1. 
thereof, and covers thereof, and bowls thereof, to cover withal: of pure | ° Lev- #5 
30 gold shalt thou make them. And thou shalt set upon the table show- eek 
Rev. 1. 2 
Rev. 4 5. 


31 And ?thou shalt make a candlestick of pure gold: of beaten work 


and out or the mercyseat (v. 19: cf. ch. xxxvii. 8). 
And this is still more apparent in the Hebrew 
text, where the preposition used in vv. 18, 19 (as 
wellas vv. 7, 8 of ch. xxxvii), and translated, 
“on the mercyseat,” and ‘‘ on the two ends,” &c., 
should praperly be translated ‘from;’ also, as to 
the word “‘ beaten work” (v. 18) (cf. ch. xxxvii. 7, 
“‘heaten out of one piece”), the meaning seems to 
be, that the cherubim were not cast or moulded 
separately from the mercyseat, and then attached 
to it, but were beaten out of the xolid mass of 
geld which formed the mercyseat, the one being 

eaten from out of the one end, and the other 
from the other. The mercyseat and cherubim 
being thus all of one piece, represents, it is be- 
lieved, Christ, as the one who holds all the glori- 
oua power of Gad, associated with mercy, and in 
and through whom God is able to display His 
power and righteousness—ever inseparably linked 
on with mercy and grace,’ 22. there I meet 
with thee. The shechinah, or symbol of the 
Divine presence, rested on the mercyseat, and was 
indicated by a cloud, from the midst of which 
responses were aod given when God was con- 
sulted on behalf of His people. Hence God is 
described as ‘dwelling’ or ‘sitting’ between the 
cherubim (Ps. Ixxx. 1: cf. Isa. vi. 1-3), whose 
wings were so expanded or disposed as, according 
to the view of some writers, to form the seat of 
God (cf. Ps. xviii. 10), while the ark was his foot- 
stool. This promise, made to Moses as the Divine 
delegate in introducing the Sinaitic dispensation, 
was fulfilled jn his experience (iam vii. 89); and 
afterwards, when the tabernacle ritual had heen 
fully organized, it was accomplished in that of the 
high priest, who alone was privileged once a year 
to enter (Lev. xvi.), and through whom God com- 
muvicated His will to the people (chs. xxix. 42; 
xl. 29; Lev. xvii. 4), whether in the delivery of 
oracles, in the form of councils, acceptance of 
their homage, or announcement of His blessing 
(see on ch, xl. 20, 21). 


23. table of shittim wood—of the same material 
avd decorations as the ark, and, hike it, too, fur- 
pished with rings for the poles on which it was 
carried. The staves, however, were taken out of 
it when stationary, in order not to encumber the 
priests while engaged in 38) eir services at the table, 


It was half a cubit less than the ark, but of the 
same height. 24, crown—the moulding, or orna- 
mental rim, which is thought to have been raised 
above the level of the table, to prevent anything 
from falling off 29. dishes [")7vP.; Septuagint, 
TpuprLa, dishes]—(Num. vii, 13: cf. Matt. xxvi. 23.) 
and spoons ["2"]—/it., and hallaw hands; Sep- 
tuagint, [Yvicxas], its censers, pans (Num. vii. 14), 
and covers thereof ["'¥p}]_its bowls [Septua- 
giut, aroweta}, and bowls thereof [DIp1D; Sep- 
tuagint, xua0ous] cups, goblets (cf. ch. xxxvii. 16.; 
Num. iv. 7). to cover withal—or, as in mar- 
gin of English Bible, to pour out withal; 7. e. 
with which—viz., the two previously mentioned 
utensils — libations might be made. Hencé it, 
may be inferred, although not affirmed either here 
or in any other passage, that wine was placed on 
the table, which was probably made use of by the 
priests at the same time as the bread (Lev. xxiv. 
8, 9). 30. showbread [90> bn2]—lit., bread of 
faces, presence bread [Sepbuagint, dprot évwrritor} 
(Lev. xxiv. 5-9); so called because it was con- 
stantly exhibited before the Lord, or because tha 
bread of His sPeeeceior, like the angel of His pre- 
sence, pointed symbolically toChrist. It consisted 
of twelve unleavened loaves, said traditionally to, . 
have been laid in piles of six each. This bread 
was designed to be a symbol of the full and never- 
failing provision which is made in the Church for 
the eet sustenance and refreshment of God’g 
people. 

31. candlestick—lit., alamp-bearer. It was soa 
constructed as to be capable of being taken to 
pieces for facility in removal. The shaft or stock 
rested on a pedestal. It had seven hranches, 
shaped like reeds or canes—three on each side, with 
one in the centre—and worked out into knobs 
(bosses or protuberances), flowers|Septuagint,«piva, 
lilies], and bowls placed alternately. The figure 
represented on the arch of Titus gives the best 
idea of this candlestick. of beaten work ["%p?, 


from NYP, to be heavy]—solid, beaten or ham- 
mered out; but according to some (from a different 
sense of the verb, to turn), turned work, rounded, 
hollow within (Josephus, ‘Antiquities,’ b, ii, ch. 
Vi, aec. 7). his shaft ["22\J—the s stem, or 


The curtains of 


EXODUS XXVI. 


the tabernacle. 


shall the candlestick be made: his shaft, and his branches, his bowls, his | _3-& 19_ 


32 knops, and his flowers, shall be of the same. L 
come out of the sides of it; three branches of the candlestick out of the 
one side, and three branches of the candlestick out of the other side: 

33 three bowls made like unto almonds, with a knop and a flower in one 
branch; and three bowls made like almonds in the other branch, with a 
knop and a flower: so in the six branches that come out of the candle- 

34 stick, And in the candlestick shall be four bowls made like unto 

35 almonds, «ith their knops and their flowers. And there shall be a knop 
under two branches of the same, and a knop under two branches of the 


And £six branches shall 


Lev. 24.3,4. 


same, and a knop under two branches of the same, according to the six | , i 


36 branches that proceed out of the candlestick. Their knops and their 
branches shall be of the same: all of it shall be one beaten work of pure 

37 gold. And thou shalt make the “seven lamps thereof: and “they shall 
light the lamps thereof, that they may ‘give light over against ‘it. 

38 And the tongs thereof, and the snuff-dishes thereof, shall be of pure gold. 
39, Of a talent of pure gold shall he make it, with all these vessels. And 
40 “look that thou make them after their pattern, 5 which was showed thee 


in the mount. 


26 


2 ‘cunning work shalt thou make them. 


be eight and twenty cubits, and the breadth of one curtain four cubits: 


pedestal, and his branches [m)>}}—and the shaft, 
the central arm. his bowls [a1y'33; Septuagint, 
Kpatipes|—ornaments, like the caliz of a flower. 
his knops [7 7752; Septuagint, chatpwrnpes] — 
round balls. Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. lii., ch. 6, 
sec. 7), pomegranates. and his flowers [n7 ; 
Septuagint, xpwva]—lilies, 32, six branches [DP ; 
Septuagint, xadauioxor]—arms, tubes, bearing the 
light. There were seven branches—the central 
stalk and six branches, or arms. Each arm was 
adorned at equal distances with six flower-shaped 
ornaments, with the same number of knobs and 
bowls alternately recurring. 37, they shall light 
the lamps thereof [7ay->y TN THUY mp 
t™a]—and thou shalt put the lamps upon the 
candlestick, so that they may give light towards 
the quarter opposite one’s face; i.¢, straight for- 
wards (cf. Ezek. i. 9, 12), in front. [The Septua- 
int has xat ériAicers Tous AbXvous Kat Sereers 
ExTov évds moocwrov.] The light was derived 
from pure olive oil, and probably kept continually 
burning (cf. ch. xxx. 7; Lev. xxiv. 2). 38, And 
the tongs thereof [17?9n\]_sometimes large tongs 
for a fire (cf. Isa. vi. 6); but here small tongs, or 
snuffers for lamps (cf. ch. xxxvii. 23; Num. iv. 9; 
1 Ki. vii. 49; 2 Chr. iv. 21). 39. a talent of pure 
gold—in weight equal to 114 lbs., and in value to 
£7,013. It must have been a magnificent work of 
art. (As to its typical import, see on Lev. xxiv. 
1-4.) 40. look that thou make them after their 
pattern. This caution, which is repeated with no 
small frequency in other parts of the narrative, 
is an evidence of the deep interest taken by the 
Divine King in the erection of His palace or 
sanctuary; and it is impossible to account for the 
circumstance of God’s condescending to such 
minute details, except on the assumption that 
this tabernacle was to be of a typical character, 
aud eminently subservient to the religious in- 
Pp Wyk Hie ve: pee SAtraiter 

orth, in its ing features, the grand truths o: 
the Christian Church. hae ah 


MOREOVER “thou shalt make the tabernacle with ten curtains of 
fine twined linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet: with °cherubim of 


1 the work of 
a@ cunning 
workman, 
or, em- 
broiderer, 


The length of one curtain shall 


CHAP. XXVL 1-6.—TaE Ten CurRTAINS oF 
THE TABERNACLE. 1. thou shalt make the 
tabernacle with ten curtains. Leading, as the 
Israelites did, a wandering life in the Sinaitic 
histatins none but a moveable sanctuary would 
have suited their circumstances ; and accordingly 
the whole account of the tabernacle conveys an. 
impression that, in form as well as in the ma- 
terials of which it was constructed, it resembled 
the tents of nomadic people, only it was dis- 
tinguished by a superior style of sumptuous 
decoration, such as fitted it to be h>epa] the 
dwelling-place of its august inhabitant. In de- 
scribing the framework of this wonderful taber- 
nacle, the sacred historian naturally assigned the 
foremost place to the hangings or curtains which 
are the characteristics of such a kind of 
habitation ; and the first in the series he mentions 
is the lower or inner curtain, which was a splendid 
piece of tapestry, embroidered with cherubic 
figures in various colours of blue, purple, and 
kermes (scarlet) wool (Heb. ix. 19) upon a white 
ground of byssus. fine twined linen [ww wy]— 


byssus twisted (see on ch. xxv. 4), two, three, or 
more threads being twisted together. To make 
the yarn more suitable for twining, it was 
customary to beat it with clubs, to boil the 
thread in water, and then to wring it carefully. 
This process was considered useful, both ren- 
dering the yarn better adapted for twisting and 


-weaving, and in improving the whiteness of the 


cloth (Hengstenberg, * Egypt and Books of Moses,’ 
p. 139; Osburn’s ‘Egypt's Testimony,’ p. 190). 
cunning work [ayn mypr}—the work of a damask 
weaver ; for the yarn was coloured before being 
put into the loom—an art that was practised at 
an early period among the Egyptians. This lower 
or inner covering was composed of ten curtains, 
each of which was 28 cubits long and 4 cubits 
broad (i.¢., 15 yards in length anda little more 
than 2 in breadth), forming, when joined together, 
one continuous curtain of 280 cubits in extent. 
The different pieces were tacked together in the 
following manner :—Five were coupled curtain 


The boards of 


seuolite of the second, that the loo 
6 And thou shalt make fifty taches of bold 


with the taches; and it shall be one tabernacle. 
8 the tabernacle; eleven curtains shalt thou make. 
9 and the eleven curtains shall be all of one measure. 


10 shalt double the sixth curtain in the fore front of the tabernacle. 


EXODUS XXVI. 


3 and every one of the curtains shall have one measure. The five curtains 
shall be “coupled together, one to another; and other five curtains shall 


the tabernacle. 


B.C. 1491, 
° ch. 36. 10. 


4 be coupled one to another. And thou shalt make “loops of blue upon | Joba 1.2. 
the edge of the one curtain, from the selvage in the coupling; and like- yeehhg 
wise shalt thou make in the uttermost edge of another curtain, in the| Eph. 2 2, 

5 coupling of the second. Fifty loops shalt thou make in the one curtain, rhs 
and fifty loops shalt thou make in the edge of the curtain that isin the} im” 

may take hold one of another. | ¢ Eph. 4.13 
, and couple the curtains together | . (oar 3 
h. 36. 14. 
7 And ‘thou shalt make curtains of goats’ hair to be a covering upon Num, 4 35 
; | The length of one} fra'ss 
curtain skall be thirty cubits, and the breadth of one curtain four cubits: | 1 Pet 6.5. 
: ) And thou shalt | * Or. cover- 
couple five curtains by themselves, and six curtains by themselves, and | , *%,, 
And remainder, 
thou shalt make fifty loops on the edge of the one curtain that is outmost or 
art 
feb. 98.1. 
Num. 4. 5, 


in the pase ne: and fifty loops in the edge of the curtain which coupleth 
. And thou shalt make fifty taches of brass, and put the 


11 the secon 


taches into the loops, and couple the ? tent together, that it may be one. | Num.2.56 


12 And the remnant that remaineth of the curtains of the tent, the half- 


curtain that remaineth shall hang over the back side of the tabernacle. | 6. 


13 And a cubit on the one side, and a cubit on the other side, ° of that 
which remaineth in the length of the curtains of the tent, it shall 
hang over the sides of the tabernacle on this side and on that side,| 33. 


to cover it. 


14 


and a covering above of badgers’ skins. 


15 


to curtain, by fifty loops at each of the selv- 
edges, fastened to an equal number of taches 
or hooks of gold, supposed, in shape as well as 
in use, to be the same as hooks-and-eyes. The 
other five pieces of curtain were united by similar 
means. one to another [rnny—y n¢’y]—a woman 
to her sister [Septuagint, 7 érépa éx rigs Erépas]. 
4. loops—[nin; Septuagint, ayxvAa]. upon the 
edge [npy—y]—on the lip; metaphorically, border, 
margin. It appears from this description that 
ten curtains were made of equal dimensions, and 
afterwards sewed together into great curtains, 
each comprising five of the smaller ones—that at 
the extremities of these two large curtains were 
attached fifty loops of blue (blue silk—old English 
Bibles), corresponding to the same number of 
olden taches or hooks; and that when coupled 
y these fastenings it became one tabernacle. _ 
7-14, thou shalt make curtains of goat’s hair. 
This after posal spun (ch. xxxv. 26) was woven 
into a coarse kind of stuff resembling camlet, 
and used in the East as a material of common 
tents. It differed somewhat from the former in 
dimensions, no less than in general quality and 
appearance, There were to be eleven pieces of this 
coarse cloth made, each 30 cubits long and 4 
cubits broad, which were to be formed into two 
large curtains—oneof five and the otherof six parts; 
and these, when united by loops and taches of 
brass, were to be placed over the spleudid curtain 
of the tabervacle, being so disposed that, as the 
were one more in number than the former, and, 
moreover, were 30 wa long, while the linen 


And /thou shalt make a covering for the tent of rams’ skins dyed red, 


_ And thou shalt make “boards for the tabernacle of shittim wood stand- 
16 ingup. Ten cubits shall be the length of a board, and a cubit and a} 9), 
17 half shall be the breadth of one board. 


Isa, 25, 4. 


Two ‘tenons shall there be in | 4 bands. 
curtains under them were only 28, the hair-cloth 
peaked would extend considerably lower on 
each side, arid be large enough to conceal the 
richer curtains, and protect them from the in- 
fluences of the weather. The extra or sixth curtain 
was to hang down in a doubled form in ‘the fore- 
front,’ which was the entrance at the east end 
of the tabernacle. The Gade of making those 
curtains separated, and attachable by fastenings, 
was to facilitate the work of renal transport, 
and re-erection. 

14 @ covering for the tent of rams’ skins 
dyed red, and a covering above of badgers’ skins— — 
ag onch. xxv.) These additional coverings were 

or the more effectual defence of the tabernacle 
from external injuries, especially from rain ; for 
if the roof, which was flat, had been covered only 
with curtains of cloth, it would have been per- 
vious to every shower, and hence the necessit 
for those superincumbent coverings, the smoot 
leathern surface of which rain could not penetrate. 
But they were not intended to serve the purpose 
of tarpaulings merely —they contributed to the 
beauty and splendour of the tabernacle, the one 
being one entire sheet of red, the other, as many 
suppose, of azure or sky-blue skin. 

15-30. boards... of shittim wood standing 
up. These boards, made of acacia wood i on 
ch. xxv. 15), covered with gold, were to be formed 
each ten cubits in length, and a cubit and a half 
in breadth. {Nothing is said as to thickness, 
which Lightfoot (‘Gleanings from Exodus’) de- 
clares, on the authority of rabbinical tradition, 
to have been nine inches.] Neither the acacia 


The veil EXODUS XXVI. Sor the ark. 
one board, set in order one against another: thus shalt thou make for all |_® © 1t_ 
the boards of the tabernacle. Z rag 10, 

18 And thou shalt make the boards for the tabernacle, twenty boards on} 44" 36 91, 

19 the south side southward. And thou shalt make forty “sockets of silver} 2 
under the twenty boards; two sockets under one board for his two am 

20 tenons, and two sockets under another board for Iris two tenons. And! jon 4a, 
for the second side of the tabernacle, on the north side, there shall be| 2. 

21 twenty boards, and their forty sockets of silver ; two sockets under one | ipl 

22 board, and two sockets under another board. And for the sides of the |‘ @*"5% 

23 tabernacle ‘ westward thou shalt make six boards. And two boards shalt | + twine. 

24 thou make for the corners of the tabernacle in the two sides. And they ek 
shall be Scoupled together beneath, and they shall be coupled together! Otseu, 
above the head of it unto one ring: thus shall it be for them both ; they |4 ch. 36 31. 

25 shall be for the two corners. And they shall be eight boards, and their Tipe 526- 
sockets of silver, sixteen sockets; two sockets under one board, and two| Rom tes. 
sockets under another board. 1 Cor, 9.1% 

26 And thou shalt make 4 bars of shittim wood ; five for the boards of the peee eat. 

27 one side of the tabernacle, and five bars for the boards of the other side dita 
of the tabernacle, and five bars for the boards of the side of the taber-| col? 10 

28 nacle for the two sides westward. And the middle bar in the midst of | | Heb 13 12 

29 the boards shall reach from end to end. And thou shalt overlay the |" > %* 
boards with gold, and make their rings of gold for places for the bars:} Acts7. 4 
and thou shalt overlay the bars with gold. Hep lek: 

30 And thou shalt rear up the tabernacle according to the fashion thereof | Sey tes 
which was showed thee in the mount. 2Chr 316. 

81 And 'thou shalt make a veil of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine | Matt.27.51. 

32 twined linen, of cunning work: with cherubim shall it be made: and| PSeis* 
thou shalt hang it upon ag pillars of shittim ood overlaid with gold: | Heb. s. 


Seyal nor the acacia Nilotica could have fur- 
nished single planks for boards of the prescribed 
dimensions, though, as has been suggested, the 
acacia Serissa of Ogio might have done so, sup- 

sing it to have formerly grown in the desert of 

inai. But it is not absolutely necessary to sup- 
pose that each [w7p] board consisted of a single 
plank, since the word is used collectively (Ezek. 
xxvii..6) for the deck of a ship (Gesenius). Every 
board was to be cut or fashioned at the extremity 
into the form of two tenons [nit, hands], by 


which it might take hold of, and be fastened into 
silver sockets [}p27718, bases, pedestals], on which 
it was to stand erect. Twenty boards were placed 
on the north side, twenty on the south, and six on 
the west, with two “for the corners of the taber- 
nacle ;” five bars [07"73, cross, bars] of the same 


materials, passed along each side of the tabernacle 
through rings attached to each board, held them 
compactly together ; but the central bar extended 
over all the rds. ‘The arrangement,’ wk 
Mr. Rhind (‘Tabernacle in the Wilderness,’ p. 22), 
‘of the boards of the western side, or, as our version 
has it, of the sides of the tabernacle westward, 
is of considerable difficulty ; for if we imagine an 
extreme obtuse angle to account for the language, 
the sides westward, there would be an impossibility 
to run the centre golden bar through all; and this 
the text (v. at demands should be done.’ If the 
‘ Bishop’s Bible’ gives the correct rendering of 
the passage, there is no difficulty as to this part 
of the question—i. e., the sides. The language is 
thus,—‘* And on the side of the tabernacle towards 
the west shalt thou make six boards; also two 
boards shalt thou make in the corners of the 
tabernacle on che two sides; also, they shall be 
joined beneath, and gre they shall be joined 


above to aring; thus shall it be for them two— 
they shall be for two corners, so they shall be 
eight boards, having sockets of silver, even six- 
teen sockets —that is, two sockets under one 
board, and two sockets under another board.’ 
If this is the correct rendering of the sage, 
then the difficulty is removed. And as the mea- 
surement of the curtains fully demonstrates that 
the width of the tabernacle was but 10 cubits, it 
is manifest that the two boards which formed the 
corners must have been divided into two equal 
parts ea esi. y, and then joined together; for 
this would just provide for the width, which may 
be thus proved,—The six boards, of course, would 
be 9 cubits ; then a half cubit of each of the half 
boards would reach to the extremity of the north 
and south sides, while the extra quarter of a cubit 
on each side would project beyond, sufficient to 
have coupled to them the other half of the two 
boards, and so the two corners would be doubled 
Jirm and sure. Such was the framework of the 
tabernacle. From its name, as well as from its 
general appearance and arrangements, it was a 
tent; but from the description eo in the pre- 
ceding verses, the boards that formed its w 
the five cross bars that strengthened them, an 
the middle bar that ‘‘reached from end to end,” 
giving it solidity and compactness, it was-evidently 
a more substantial fabric than a light and fragile 
tent, the boards and bars being introduced prob- 
ably on account of the weight of its various cover- 
ings, as well as for the protection of its precious 
furniture. 

31-33. a veil, &c. This veil, which was em- 
broidered in the same way as the inner covering 
on the roof of the tabernacle, was suspended on 
four pillars of acacia wood, overlaid with gold, 
placed two cubits and a half distant from the 


The altar 


thither within the veil 


EXODUS XXVII. of burnt offering. 
33 their hooks shall be of gold, upon the four sockets of silver. And 
x i th B. C. 1491. 
shalt hang up the veil under the taches, that thou mayest bring oe ™ch. 25, 16. 
the ark of the testimony: and “the veil shall| °./°.2- 
” 2 Chr. 3.14, 


34 divide unto you between °the holy place and the most holy. And ? thou 


shalt put the mercyseat upon the ark of the testimony in the most holy | ° Lev. 16. 2. 


35 place. And ‘thou shalt set the table without the veil, and the "candle-| Matt-2#15 
stick over against the table on the side of the tabernacle toward the loathe fentex AE 
and thou shalt put the table on the north side. ch 40.20, 

36 And ‘thou shalt make an hanging for the door of the tent, of blue, | 2% '** 
and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen, wrought with needle-work. | ¢ ee 

87 And thou shalt make for the hanging five ‘pillars of shittim sood, and | _ Heb.9.2 
overlay them with gold, and their hooks shall be of gold: and thou shalt gees 
cast five sockets of brass for them. vam. 

27 AND thou shalt make “an altar of shittim wood, five cubits long, “CHAP. ai. 
and five cubits broad: the altar shall be foursquare; and the height |*ch 2.1. 

2 thereof shall be three cubits. And thou shalt make the “horns of it |, &%.‘** 
upon the four corners thereof: his horns shall be of the same: and faced 
3 “thou shalt overlay it with brass. And thou shalt make his pans to receive | Ps.128. 27. 
his ashes, and his ‘shovels, and his basins, and his flesh-hooks, and his |. 2°: ®2* 
4 fire-pans: all the vessels thereof thou shalt make of brass. And thou |: oy ig 
shalt make for it a “grate of network of brass; and upon the net shalt | Amos». 9. 
5 thou make four brasen rings in the four corners thereof. And thou shalt cS hee 
put it under the compass of the altar beneath, that the net may be even |* gle Lak 
6 to the midst of the altar. And thou shalt make staves for the altar, | 1s. 52 11. 
7 staves of shittim wood, and overlay them with brass. And the staves ae ae 
shall be put into the me and the staves shall be upon the two sides of | Heb.s.6. 
8 the altar, to “bear it. Hollow with boards shalt thou make it: ‘as 2it | Acts? 
was showed thee in the mount, so shall they make #¢, a ne 
$ And thou shalt make the court of the tabernacle: for the south side | Ps. 100. 4 
other ; and they stood on sockets of silver, instead | appears in perfect harmony with the prohibition 


of sockets of brass. It formed a division of the 
tabernacle into the holy and the most holy place— 
the former containing three notable objects—viz., 
the candlestick and the table on the north side of 
the altar of incense; while the latter was dis- 
tin, ed by possessing the ark, the mercy-seat, 
and cherubim. 

$6. an hanging for the door of the tent. Cur- 
tains of rich and elaborate embroidery, made by 
the female inmates, are suspended over the doors 
or entrances of the tents occupied by Eastern 
chiefs and princes. Ina similar style of elegance 
was the hanging finished which was to cover the 
door of this tabernacle—the chosen habitation of 
the God and King of Israel. It appears from wv. 
12, 22, 23, that the ark and mercyseat were placed 
in the west end of the tabernacle, and conse- 

uently the door or entrance fronted the east, 80 
that the Israelites in worshipping Jehovah turned 
their faces toward the west, that ey might be 
thus figuratively taught to turn from the worship 
of that luminary which was the great idol of the 
nations, and to adore the God who made it and 
them. 

CHAP. XXVII. 1-21.— AttTar ror Burnt 
OFFERING. 1. altar of shittim wood. The di- 
mensions of this altar, which was placed at the 
entrance of the sanctuary, were nearly three yards 
square, and a yard and a half in height. Under 
the brass-overlaid wooden irame of this chest-like 
altar there must have been a centre of earth or 
stone sufficiently large enough to support the 
body of the sacrificial victim ; and thus the pre- 
cept which required the art of man to be enlisted 
ia the construction of By altar of the tabernacle 


against the use of the hammer or the chisel. The 
enclosing copper case served merely to keep the 
earth together (see Kurtz, ‘History of the Old 
Covenant,’ vol. iii., p. 142). Each corner was to 
be terminated by ‘‘ horns” [vn372—its horns; 
Septuagint, ra xepara; Josephus (‘Jewish War,’ 
b. v., ch. v., sec. 6), ywutar xepatoerders]—angular 
projections, perpeadicals: or oblique, in the form 
of horns. he animals to be sacrificed were 
bound to these (Ps. cxviii. 27), and part of the 
blood was applied to them (ch. xxix. 12; Lev. iv. 
25). 8, shovels—tire-shovels for scraping together 
any of the scattered ashes. basins—for receiving . 
the blood of the sacrifice to be sprinkled on the 

eople. flesh-hooks—curved three-pronged forks 
of am. ii. 13, 14). fire-pans—a censer, or large 
sort of vessel, wherein the sacred fire which 
came down from heaven (Lev. ix. 24) was kept 
burning, while they cleaned the altar and the grate 
from the coals and ashes, and while the altar 
was carried from one place to another in the 
wilderness (Spencer, Le Clerc), and in which fire 
was taken to kindle incense (Lev. xvi. 12; Num. 
xvi 6; 1 Ki. vii 50). 4 a grate of network of 
brass—sunk lattice work to support the fire. 
four brasen rings—by which the grating might 
be lifted and taken away, as occasion required, 
from the body of the altar. 5. put it—i.e., the 
grating in which they were carried to a clean 
place (Lev. iv. 12), 6, 7. staves... rings— 
those rings were placed at the side through 
which the poles were inserted on occasions of 
removal. 

9, the court ofthe tabernacle. Theenclosure in 
which the edifice stood was a rectangular court, 


Appointment to 


10 an hundred cubits long for one side. 


and their twenty sockets, shall be of brass ; the hooks of the pillars and 
And likewise for the north side in length 
there shall be hangings of an hundred cubits long, and his twenty pillars 
and their twenty sockets of brass; the hooks of the pillars and their fillets 
And for the breadth of the court on the west side shall 

be hangings of fifty cubits: their pillars ten, and their sockets ten. 
13 And the breadth of the court on the east side eastward shall be fifty 
14 cubits. The hangings of one side of the gate shall be fifteen cubits: their 


11 their fillets shall be of silver. 


12 of silver. 


15 ee three, and their sockets three. 


angings fifteen cubits: their pillars three, and their sockets three. 

16 And for the gate of the court shall be an hanging of twenty cubits, of 

blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen, wrought with needle-| 1. 

17 work: and their pillars shall be four, and their sockets four. All the 

pillars round about the court shall be filleted with silver; their hooks 

18 shall be of silver, and their sockets of brass. 
shall be an hundred cubits, and the breadth *fifty everywhere, and the 
19 height five cubits of fine twined linen, and their sockets of brass. All 

the vessels of the tabernacle in all the service thereof, and all the pins |? 

thereof, and all the * pins of the court, shall be of brass. 

And ‘thou shalt command the children of Israel, that they bring thee 
ure oil olive beaten for the light, to cause the lamp *to burn always. 
21 In the tabernacle of the congregation without /the veil, which zs before 
the testimony, * Aaron and his sons shall order it from evening to morning 
before the Lorp. Jt ‘shall be a statute for ever unto their generations on 


20 


the behalf of the children of Israel. 
28 


EXODUS XXVIII. 
southward there shall be hangings for the court of fine twined linen, of 


AND take thou unto thee * Aaron thy brother, and his sons with him, 
from among the children of Israel, that he may minister unto me in the 
priest’s office, even Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar and ithamar, 


the priesthood. 
BO. 1491. 
b Jer. 18. 


And the twenty “pillars thereof, 


And on the other side shall be| 23. 


Thé length of the court aa & 56. 
or. 4. 
2 Pet 1.19, 
Rev. 2.1. 
ch. 28. 43, 
ch. 29. 9, 
28. 
Lev. 3. 17. 
Lev. 16. 31, 
Lev. 24. 9, 
Num 18.23, 
Num. 15.21. 
1 Sam, 3), 
25. 
CHAP. 28, 
& Lev, & 2. 
Nun. 18.7. 
Heb 5 1,4. 


extending rather more than fifty yards in length, 
and half that space in breadth, and the enclosing 
parapet was about three yards, or half the height 
of the tabernacle. That parapet consisted of a 
connected series of curtains, made of fine twined 
linen yarn, woven into a kind of net-work, so 
that the people could see through ; but that large 
curtain which overhung the entrance was of a 
different texture, being embroidered and dyed 
with variegated colours, and it was furnished 
with cords for pulling it up or drawing it aside 
when the priests had occasion to enter. The cur- 
tains of this enclosure were supported on sixty 
brasen pillars, which stood on pedestals of the 
same metal ; but their capitals and fillets were of 
silver, aud the hooks on which they were sus- 
pended were of silver also. 19. pins—were de- 
signed to hold down the curtains at the bottom, lest 
the wind should waft them aside (v. 12) [O-nxp, 
the side of the sea—i.e, west (v. 13). MIP 
my) Misrach denotes the place of the sun’s 
rising [Greek, avarohn; Latin, oriens); here it is 
joined with kedem, in front of one—i. e., the east, 
from the Oriental practice of turning in that direc- 
tion when pointing to the points of the compass. 
The porese then, “‘on the east side eastward,” 
which appears in our version very tautological, is 
not so in the origival, the two words used. bearing 
etymologically different meanings. 

20, oil olive beaten—i.¢., such as runs from the 
olives when bruised, and without the application of 
fire, 21, Aaron and his sons—were to take charge 
of cicaeen Vibes all time coming. ‘It is clear that 
these regulations refer a to Aaron and his sons, 


who acted as putes in the time of Moses. As they 
stand here, they could not bear an immediate re- 
ference to the later temple service, but could be 
referred to it only by means of an accommodating 
interpretation, which would also require to detine 
raore exactly how much of this was applicable to 
the high priest, and how much to the other priests; 
for neither of these points is here distinctly de- 
fined’ (Bleek, quoted by Hédvernick, ‘Introduction 
to the Pentateuch,’ p, 290). shall order it from 
evening to morning. The tabernacle having no 
windows, the lamps required to be lighted during 
the day. Josephus says that in his time only three 
were lighted; but his were degenerate times, and 
there is no Scripture authority for this limitation. 
But although the priests were obliged from neces- 
sity to light them by day, they might have let 
them go out at night, had it not been for this ex- 
Nad ordinance. It shall be a statute for ever. 

his expression, which occurs very frequently in 
the Mosaic books (ch. xxx. 21; Lev. iii. 17; vi. 8; 
vil. 36; x. 9; xvii. 7; xxiii. 14, 21, 31, 41), is not 
to be taken literally, as denoting a permanently 
fixed irrevocable law, but only an ordinance 
which was designed to continue in force till the 
course of time should require it to be modified or 
abregeiede 

CHAP. XXVIIL. 1-43—AproInTMENT TO THE 
PRIESTHOOD. 1, take thou... Aaron thy 
brother. Moses had hitherto discharged the 
priestly functions (Ps. xcix. 6), and he evinced 
the piety as well as humility of his character in 
readily complyivg with the command to invest his 
brother with the sacred office, though it involved 
the perpetual exclusion of his own family. The 


The breastplate EXODUS XXVIII. of judgment. 
2 Aaron’s sons. And thou shalt make holy garments for Aaron thy | _8-° 19. 
3 brother for glory and for beauty. And ‘thou shalt speak unto all that | * ch. 2. 5, 

are wise-hearted, “whom I have filled with the spirit of wisdom, that] 5 1 
they may make Aaron’s garments to consecrate him, that he may| ch. s.12 
oh. 40. 13. 


4 minister unto me in the priest’s office. And these are the garments 
which they shall make; a breastplate, and an ephod, and a robe, and a| “4” 
broidered coat, a mitre, and a girdle: and they shall make holy garments 
for Aaron thy brother, and his sons, that he may minister unto me in 

5 the pet office. And they shall take gold, and blue, and purple, and ie 
scarlet, and fine linen. 

6 And ‘they shall make the ephod of gold, of blue, and of purple, of| .™ 

7 scarlet, and fine twined linen, with cunning work. It shall have the two 
shoulder-pieces thereof joined at the two edges thereof; and so it shall be 

8 joined together. And the ‘curious girdle of the ephod, which és upon it, 
shall be of the same, according to the work thereof; even of gold, of! eps. sa 


9 blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen. And thou shalt} Rev.108., 
take two onyx stones, and grave on them the names of the children of | ° ch 3/6. 

10 Israel: six of their names on one stone, and the other six names of the Mee 

11 rest on the other stone, according to their birth. With the work of an} Iss. 93. 21, 
engraver in stone, /zke the engravings of a signet, shalt thou engrave the | , agin 


two stones with the names of the children of Israel: thou shalt make | © ‘5, 
12 them to be set in ouches of gold. And thou shalt put the two stones 
upon the shoulders of the ephod for stones of memorial unto the children |. 2 
of Israel: and / Aaron shall bear their names before the Lorp upon his 
13 two shoulders %for a memorial. And thou. shalt make ouches of gold; 
14 and two chains of pure gold at the ends; of wreathen work shalt thou 
make them, and fasten the wreathen chains to the ouches. 


15 And “thou shalt make the breastplate of judgment with cunning work;| 17. 
after the work of the ephod vhou shalt make it; of gold, of blue, and of| Jv. 2+7. 
urple, and of scarlet, and of fine twined linen, shalt thou make it.| ore", 
16 | aa bee it shall be, being doubled ; a span shall be the length thereof, | » ch. s9. 8. 


either originally interwoven or afterwards in- 
serted by the embroiderer. It was short, reach- 
ing from the breast to a little below the loins; 


appointment was a special act of God’s sove- 
reignty; so that there could be no ground for 


opular umbrage by the selection of Aaron’s 
amily, with whom the office was inalienably 
established, and continued in unbroken succes- 
sion till the introduction of the Christian era, 
2-5, holy garments’ [w7p—~733]—garments of holi- 


ness [Septuagint, croknv ayiav], Beged denotes 
the outer cloak of Orientals (Gen, xxxix. 12, 13, 
&c.; 1 Ki. xxii. 10; 2 Chr. xvii. 9). It is always 
appliéd to describe the official dress of the priests 
{ch xxxy. 19; Lev. x. 6; xxi. 10). No inherent 
holiness belonged either to the materials or the 
workmanship. But they are called “‘holy” simply 
because they were not worn on ordinary occasions, 
lut assumed in the discharge of the sacred func- 
tions (Ezek. xliv. 19). for glory and for beauty. 
It was a grand and sumptuous attire. In ma- 
terial, elaborate embroidery, and colour, it had 
an imposing splendour. . The tabernacle being 
adapted to the infantine age of the Church, it was 
right and necessary that the priest’s garments 
should be of such superb and dazzling appearance 
that the people might be inspired with a due re- 
spect for the ministers as well as the rites of 
religion. But they had also a further méaning ; 
for, being all made of linen, they were symbolical 
of the tfuth, purity, and other qualities in Christ 
that rendered Him such a high priest as became 


us. 
6-14. ephod. It was a very gorgeous robe 
made of byssus, curiously embroidered, and d. ed 
with variegated -colours, and further enriched 
with golden tissue, a peldeaae of gold being 


and though destitute of sleeves, retained its 
position by the support of straps thrown over 
each shoulder. These straps or braces, connect- 
ing the one with the back, the other with the 
front piece of which the tunic was composed, 
were united on the shoulder by two onyx stones, 
serving as buttons, and on which the names o 
the twelve tribes were engraved, and set in 
golden. encasements. It was essential to all acts 
of divine worship; and none ever enquired of the 
Lord without it, The symbolical design of this 
was, that the high priest, who bore the names 
along with him in all his ministrations before the 
Lied. might be kept in remembrance of his duty 
to plead their cause, and supplicate the accom- 
lishment of the Divine promises in their favour. 
"he ephod was fastened by a girdle of the same 
costly materials—i.e., dyed, embroidered, and 
wrought with threads of gold. lt was about a 
hand-breadth wide, and wound twice round the 
upper part of the waist: it fastened in front, the 
ends hanging down at great length (Rev. i. 13). 
15-30. breastplate of judgment [1yn]—a very 
splendid and richly embroidered piece of brocade, 
of the same texture and workmanship as the 
ephod, a span square, and doubled, to enable it 
the better to bear the weight of the precious 
stones in it. There were twelve different ston 
containing each the name of a tribe, and a 
in four rows, three in each, (cf. Ps. cxxxiii.) 


( he 
Israelites had acquired a knowledge of the Ippi- 


The Urim EXODUS XXVIIL 


17 anda span shall be the breadth thereof. And ‘thou shalt *set in it settings 
of stones, even four rows of stones: the first row shall be a ®sardius, & 

18 topaz, and a carbuncle: this shall be the first row. And the second 

19 row shall be an emerald, a sapphire, and a diamond. And the third row 

20 a ligure, an agate, and an amethyst. And the fourth row a be 1, and 
an onyx, and a jasper: they shall be set in gold in their *inclosings. 

21 And the stones shall be with the names of the children of Israel, twelve, 
according to their names, dike the engravings of a signet; every one with 

22 his name shall they be’ according to the twelve tribes. And thou shalt 
make upon the breastplate chains at the ends of wreathen work of pure 

23 gold. And thou shalt make upon the breastplate two rings of gold, and 

24 shalt put the two rings on the two ends of the breastplate. And thou 
shalt put the two wreathen chains of gold in the two rings which are on 

25 the ends of the breastplate. 
chains thou shalt fasten in the two ouches, and put them on the shoulder- 

26 pieces of the ephod before it. And thou shalt make two rings of gold, 
and thou shalt put them upon the two ends of the breastplate, in the 

27 border thereof, which zs in the side of the ephod inward. And two other 
rings of gold thou shalt make, and shalt put them on the two sides of 
the ephod underneath, toward the fore part thereof, over against the 

28 other coupling thereof, above the curious girdle of the ephod. And they 
shall bind the breastplate by the rings thereof unto the rings of the — 
with a lace of blue, that 7¢ may be above the curious girdle of the ephod, 

29 and that the breastplate be not loosed from the ephod. And Aaron shall 
* bear the names of the children of Israel in the breastplate of judgment 
upon his heart, when he goeth in unto the holy place, ‘for a memorial 
before the Lorp continually. 

80 And thou shalt put in the breastplate of judgment the Urim and the 
Thummim; and they shall be upon Aaron's heart when he goeth in 
before the Lorp: and Aaron shall bear the judgment of the children of 
Israel upon his heart before the Lorp continually. 


And the other two ends of the two wreathen | 


and Thumm. 


B, O, 1491, 
6 Gen. 2 12 


dary’s art in Egypt; and the amount of their skill 
in cutting, polishing, and petuing precious stones 
may be judged of by the diamond forming one of the 


stone, which t. 


y wear on their finger’ (cf. Gen: 
Xxxvili. 18; xli 42). This usage was, in the 
opinion of many writers, borrowed from Egypt, 


engraved ornaments on this breastplate ( Wilkin- 
son’s ‘Ancient Egypt,’ iii., 106: see on ch. xxxv. 
33). _A ring was attached to each corner, through 
which the golden chains were passed to fasten this 
brilliant piece of jewellery at the top and bottom, 
tightly on the breast of the ephod. The precious 
stones enumerated here are the same as the 
apocalyptic seer has represented on the founda- 
tion walls of the celestial city (Rev. xxi. 19); and 
as the names of the twelve tribes were engraven 
upon the stones in the breastplate of the high 
priest, so the names of the twelve apostles are 
inscribed upon the constituent gems in the walls 
of the celestial city. This correspondence is of 
great pipniticance, the idea intended to be repre- 
sented by the symbol being the preciousness in 
the Bigot of God of His people; while the splen- 
dour betokens the refiected glory of the Divine 
presence, 20. a beryl [e'y=n; Septuagint, xeu- 
coXtOos}, So also Josephua (‘Antiquities,’ b. iii., 
ch, vii., sec. 5), the chrysolite. 21. the engrav- 
ings of a signet. ‘People in the East,’ says 
Niebuhr (‘Travels,’ p. 0), ‘usually write their 
names with letters interlacing each other in 
ciphers, in order that their signature may not 

imitated. Those who cannot write cause their 
names to be written by others, and then stamp 
their name or their device with ink at the bottom 
of the paper, or on the back of it. But usually 
they have their name oF Shae apie CREE @ 


purified, however, from the heathen accompani- 
ments by which it was there associated ; for con- 
spicuous on the breastplate of the Egyptian priest 
was an idolatrous symbol, usually the winged 
scarabeus, the emblem of the sun; but the sub- 
stitution of the gems, inscribed with the names 
of their tribes, completely changed the character 
of that garment in the eyés of the Israelites. 

30. thou shalt put in the breastplate of judg- 
ment the Urim and the Thummim [orp 
DYAI-Ny). The words—judging from the usual 
acceptations of their roots and related forms— 
signify ‘lights’ and ‘perfections;’ and, in the 
opinion of Josephus, Brannius (‘De Vest, Sacred 

eb.’), Dathe, Bellermann, &c., nothing more is 
meant by them than the precious stones of the 
breastplate, already described, and the surpassing 
lustre produced by the reflected radiance of so 
many gems. Others think that these mysterious 
names denote the latent virtue or power com- 
municated to the breastplate, at its consecration, 
of obtaining an oracular response from God. But 
as the words, ‘‘thou shalt put,” are used (ch, xxv. 
16, 21) to intimate an outward act—viz., the de- 
positing of the two tables in the ark—it may be 
inferred that het bos used in the same sense 
here; and that this phraseolegy implies the in- 
sertion of some material ornament, itional 
to, and separable from, the breastplate. This 
view, which seems clearly supported Lev. 


The robe of 
31, 


33 an habergeon, that it be not rent. 


34 a golden bell anda 
35 the hem of the robe round about. 


viii. 8, is that which is now generally adopted. 
But opinions greatly differ regarding the origin 
of the practice and the import of the names. 
Spencer (‘De Legg. Heb.,’ tom. ii., Dissert. vii.) 
maintains that they pointed to the teraphim, 
which, from their having been long used by the 
poe in private for the purposes of divination, 
oses resolved to eradicate; and accordingly, as 
the best get of putting an end to the superstition, 
embodied them in a cavity of the high priest’s 
breastplate, in order that all enquiries in matters 
of doubt or difficulty should be publicly made to 
Jehovah alone. This view is founded on Hos. iii. 
4 and Judg. xvii, 14, where the teraphim are 
mentioned in conjunction with the ephod. But 
it is obviously untenable; for neither of these 
passages give the least countenance to the idea 
that the teraphim were, in accommodation to the 
gross a of the Egyptianized Israelites, 
placed in the front of the ephod; and, besides, 
can it be supposed that He who declared Himself 
jealous of His honour would authorize or sanction 
the superaddition of an idolatrous image to the 
attire of His priest when equipped in full official 
costume for going into the sanctuary to ask an 
oracular response?’ Michaelis (‘Commentary on 
the Laws of Moses,’ art. ceciv.) and Jahn (‘ Intro- 
duction,’ p. 370) see in the Urim and Thummim 
the institution of a sacred sortilege, which con- 
sisted in two stones engraven, one with [j3] Yes, 
the other [x5] No; and that the answer to en- 
quiries was made in some way through the 
medium of these. The Jewish Rabbis generally 
held that the response was given by a miraculous 
blaze of light emanating in succession from ever 
stone that confaiued the answer. Rejecting all 
these theories as the vagaries of fancy and learned 
conjecture, Gesenius, following the Septuagint 
translation [which renders the words Sn\wow-Kat 
adnbe.av], and Philo (‘De vit& Mosis’), after them, 
affirm that the words properly interpreted, mean 
Revelation and Truth, which were represented by 
two miniature images representing these allegori- 
cal characters; and Wilkinson (‘Ancient Egypt,’ 
iv., pp. 27, 28), who supports this view as the 
right one, gays, in the Egyptian courts the pre- 
siding judge put a golden chain round his neck, 
to which was appended a small sapphire tigure of 
Truth, Thmei t 'r. Geuts), or in the double form of 
Truth and Justice—whence the Hebrew words 
are in the plural. But thongh there is an appar- 
ent resemblance in some of these circumstances, 
there is no real ground for concluding that the 
Urim and Thummim was 2 derivative form from 
Egypt. It was not in a judicial character that 
Aaron wore this symbol, but in his prey 
capacity, when, as mediator, he negotiated wit 
God on behalf of those whose names he bore upon 
his breast, In fact, there is no foundation, either 
linguistic or Scriptural, for the prevalent notion 
that there was a close affinity between the 
Hebrew and the Egyptian emblems, Thummim, 
28 has been well remarked (see Bahr, ‘Symbolik,’ 
ii, sec. 164), is a regular Hebrew form, grammati- 
cally unconnected with aa Coptic Zhmei. The 


EXODUS XXVIII. 


And *thou shalt make the robe of the ephod all of blue. And there 
32 shall be an hole in the top of it, in the midst thereof: it shall have a 

binding of woven work round about the hole of it, as it were the ° hole of 
And beneath upon the Shem of it, thou 
shalt make pomegranates of blue, and of urple, and of scarlet, round 
about the hem thereof; and bells of gold between them round ‘about: 
pomegranate, a golden bell and a pomegranate, upon 
And it shall be upon Aaron to 


the ephod. 


BC. 1491. 


® ch. 39. 22, 
Lev. 8. 7. 
2 Sam. 6.14, 
Hos. 3, 4 

© 2Chr. 26.14, 
Neh. 4. 16. 

& Cy, skirta, 
ch. 3%. 2t- 

28, 


LXX., in Ea a Thummim into Greek, have 
departed from the letter of the Hebrew text, and 
confounded qualities which really differ. For 
the bearing of the Urim and Thummim qualified 
the high priest to consult the Divine oracle — 
not as a civil judge, on matters of common and 
daily interest, but only on public and national 
emergencies, by going into the holy place, stand- 
ing close before the veil, and putting his hand 
upon the Urim and Thummim, conveyed a peti- 
tion from the people, and asked counsel of God, 
who, as the Sovereign of Israel, gave response 
from the midst of His glory. The words are in 
the plural (plu. majest.), and, by a Hendyadys, 
seem intended to denote the clearness and fulness 
of Divine illumination. ‘When the glorious pro- 
perties of light and perfection had been ascribed 
emphatically to the Hebrew breastplate, by affix- 
ing to it the significant symbols of the Urim and 
Thummim, the high priest was made to bear the 
whele of ‘‘the oracular apparatus” with him as 
‘‘a memorial before the Lord.” If, therefore, in 
accordance with some other texts of Scripture, 
the inserted symbols may be construed as uniting 
into oue the highest moral qualities ascribable to 
God Himself, it is no idle fancy to conclude that 
Aaron, so adorned, and bearing on his heart the 
names of the children of Israel, was to them a 
vivid image of the law of mediation (cf. Num. 
xvi. 47, 48), and to us a luminous shadow of “the 
Mediator between God and man,” who having in 
the fulness of the times obtained a more excellent 
mivistry, has gathered up into Himself the vari- 
ous functions of the mediatorial office,’ (Hard- 
wick, ‘Christ and Other Masters,’ vol. il, p. 336; 
Tomkins’s ‘Hulsean Lectures,’ 1850, p. 80; Hen- 
derson ‘On Inspiration,’ pp. 13-124; Hengstenberg, 
‘Egypt and Books of Moses,’ pp. 149-153; Witsius, 
‘ Zezyptiaca; Lightfoot’s ‘Works,’ vol. i., p. 186, &c.) 

31. the robe of the ephod [Sy2]—an exterior 


tunic, larger and fuller than the common one, 
worn by persons of rank and distinction (1 Sam. 
xvill. 4; xxiv. 5,12; 2Sam. xiii. 18; Jobi. 20; i, 12), 
and by priests (Ezra ix. 3, 5), especially by bhe bien 
priest (v. 31; ch. xxxix. 22). It was the middle 
arment, under the ephod and above the coat. It 
fad a hole through which the head was thrust, 
and was formed carefully of one piece, such as 
was the coat of Christ (John xix. 23). The high 
priest’s was of asky-blue colour. The binding of 
this corslet at the neck was strongly woven, and 
it terminated below in a fringe, made of blue, 
purple, and scarlet tassels, in the form of a ponie- 
granate, interspersed with small bells of gold, 
which tinkled as the wearer was in motion (see 
Hengstenberg, ‘Egypt and Books of Moses,’ p. 
142), 34. A golden bell and & pomegranate. 
The bells were hung between the pomegranates, 
which are said to have amounted to seventy-two, 
and the use of them seems to have been to an- 
nounce to the people wlien the high priest entered 
the most holy place, that they might accompany 
him with their prayers, and also to remind him- 
self to be attired in his official dress, to minister 
without which was death. 


Consecrating the priests 


EXODUS XXIX. 


and the altar. 


minister: and his sound shall be heard when he goeth in unto the holy| 3.0.11. 


place before the Lorp, and when he cometh out, that he die not. 


88 of the mitre it shall be. 


forehead, that they may be "accepted before the Lorp. 


39 


work. 
40- 


P ch, 39. 30. 
36 And ”thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon it, like the oe aa 
37 engravings of a signet, HOLINESS ‘0 THE LORD. And thou shalt} 2 
put it on a blue lace, that it may be upon the mitre; upon the fore front ve _ a 
And it shall be upon Aaron’s forehead, that | ¢ rev 902, 
Aaron may ‘hear the iniquity of the holy things, which the children of | isa. 63.11. 
Israel shall hallow in all their holy gifts; and it shall be always upon his ee 
1 Pet. 2, 24. 
And thou shalt embroider the coat of fine linen, and thou shalt ter ae iL, 
make the mitre of fine linen and thou shalt make the girdle @f needle-|, ee ee 
18. 
And *for Aaron’s sons thou shalt make coats, and thou shalt make for | ¢ Lev. 10. 7. 
them girdles, and bonnets shalt thou make for them, for glory and for | ° fil elt 
41 beauty. And thou shalt put them upon Aaron thy brother, and his | « rey. 6 10. 
sons with him; and shalt ‘anoint them, and ® consecrate them, and|_ Eze. 44 18. 
sanctify them, that they may minister unto me in the priest’s office. |’ fesho 
42 And thou shalt make them “linen breeches to cover 7their nakedness;| nakedness. 
43 from the loins even unto the thighs they shall ®reach. And they shall | * be 


be upon Aaron, and upon his sons, when they come in unto the tabernacle 

of the congregation, or when they come near “unto the altar to minister | ‘2% 

in the holy place; that they ” bear not iniquity, and die. *JZ¢ shall bea 
statute for ever unto him and his seed after him. 

29 AND this 7s the thing that thou shalt da unto them to hallow them, 

to minister unto me in the priest’s office: “Take one young bullock, and 

2 two rams without blemish, and ® unleavened bread, and cakes unleavened 


38-39. plate—lit., petal of a flower, which seems 
to have been the figure of this burnished plate of 
gold, which was tied with a ribbon of blue on the 
front of the mitre, so that every one facing him 
could read the inscription. mitre [np:y]—a tur- 


ban, a tiara; crownlike cap'for the head, not 
covering the entire head, but adhering closely to it, 
somposed of fine linen. The Scripture has not 
described its form; but from Josephus (‘ Anti- 
quities,’ b. iii., ch. vii., sec. 3) we may gather that 
it was conical in shape, as he distinguishes the 
initres of the common priests by saying that they 
were not conical ; that it was encircled with swathes 
of blue embroidered, and that it was covered by 
one piece of fine linen to hide the seams (Braun, 
‘De Vest. Sacerd. Heb.,’ p. 624). 

39. coat of fine linen—a garment fastened at 
the neck, and reaching far down the person, with 
the sleeves terminating at the elbow (Braun, ‘De 
Vest. Sacerd. Magni.,’ i, p. 93; Hengstenherg, 
‘Egypt and Books of Moses,’ p. 145). girdle of 
needlework—a piece of fine twined linen, richly 
embroidered, and variously dyed. It is said to 
have been very long, and being many times wound 
round the body, it was fastened in front, and the 
ends hung down, which, being an impediment to 
a priest iv active duty, were usually thrown across 
the shoulders. This was the outer garment of the 
common priests, 

40. bonnets—turbans. 41. thon... . shalt 
anoint them, and consecrate them [Do7-ns DRIP] 


—and fill their hands [Septuagint, éuaAjees 
dureav tas xetpus); in allusion to the ceremony of 
consecration, when the priest’s hands were tilled 
with a sample of sacrifices, (see on ch. xxix. 9; 
Lev. viii.) and sanctify them, that they may 
minister unto me in the priest’s office. To dis- 
charge the functions of the priestly office was 
svoonymous with ministering unto God. He was 
the special and exale object of those sacred 


= Lev. 17. 7. 
CHAP, 29, 
@ Lev. & 2 
> Lev. 6 £0, 
21, 22, 


acts. The ages when they ministered unto 
God—i.e., when they performed sacrificial rites— 
drew near unto God; and all the ceremonial ob- 
servances of religion bear more or less a specific 
reference to Him. This, then, is the difference 


between the ministers of the New and the priests 


of the Old Testament Church. The function of 
the former is to negotiate God’s business with 
men, whereas that of the latter was to negotiate 
for men with God (Heb. v. 1). 42. linen breeches 
— drawers, which encompassed the loins, and 
reached half-way down the thighs. They are seen 
very frequently represented in Egyptian figures. 
43. that they bear not iniquity, and die. To 
‘bear iniquity’ is a common Scripture phrase, 
equivalent to ‘suffer the punishment due to sin,’ 
frequently coupled with the synonymous expres- 
sions of ‘being cut off from the people,’ and 
‘dying’ (cf. Lev. xix. 8). 

CHAP. XXIX. 1-35. —ConsucrRaTING THE 
PRIESTS AND THE ALTAR, 1, this is the thing 
that thou shalt do. Steps are taken at the be- 
ginning of a society which need not be repeated 
when the social machine is in full motion; 
and Moses, at the: epeeine of the tabernacle, 
was employed to discharge functions which, in 
later periods, would have been regarded as sac- 
rilege—laying an unhallowed hand on the ark— 
and puvished with instant death. But he acted 
under the special directions of God. The cere- 
mony of consecrating the priests is summarily 
described in the following verses. hallow them, 
The act of inaugurating the priests was accom- 
panied _by ceremonial solemnities well calculated 
not only to lead the people to entertain exalted 
views of the office, but to impress those function- 
aries themselves with a prekund sense of its mag- 
nitude and importance. short; they were taught 
to know that the service was for them as well as 
for the people; and every time they engaged in a 
new performance of their duties they were re. 


The consecration 


3 flour shalt thou make them. And thou 


take the garments, and 


ephod, and the ephod, an 


7 put the holy crown upon the mitre. 
E /oil, and pour ¢ upon his head, and anoint him. 


and thou shalt 2 consecrate Aaron and his sons. 


13 altar. 
14 7s upon them, and burn them upon the altar. 
the camp: it 7s a sin offering. 


15 


17 altar. 
him, and his Jegs, and put them unto 


Lorp. 
19 


EXODUS XXIX. of priests, 
tempered with oil, and wafers unleavened anointed with oil: of wheaten | 3-0-1491 
h I shalt put them into one ° ch. 30. 18, 
4 and bring them in the basket, with the Haliadiand the two fate oe ay 
Aaron and his sons thou shalt bring unto the door of the tabernacle of ianke 
5 the congregation, and ‘shalt wash them with water. And “thou shalt| 1ev.148 
- upon Aaron the coat, and the robe of the| %"* * 
the breastplate, and gird him with ‘the curious | Eze. se. 2s. 
6 girdle of the ephod: and thou shalt put the mitre upon his head, and | Jo2 128, 
en shalt thou take the anointing| fon. 5,26 
Tit. 3. 6, 
And thou shalt bring his sons, and put coats upon them. And thou| Heb. 10.2 
9 shalt gird them with girdles, Aaron and his sons, and 2 put the bonnets me ¥ 
on them: and ’the priest’s office shall be theirs for a perpetual statute: | ¢ lev. 8.7 
* ch 28, 8, 
10 And thou shalt cause a bullock to be brought before the tabernacle of é i = “a 
the congregation: and * Aaron and his sons shall put their hands upon| 3. 
11 the head of the bullock. And thou shalt kill the bullock before the | 1¥ ® 
12 Lorp, by the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. And thou a? t 30 
‘shalt take of the blood of the bullock, and put 2 upon’ the horns of | Ps 133.1,2. 
the altar with thy finger, and pour all the blood beside the bottom of the |, #89} 
And ‘thou shalt take all the fat that covereth the inwards, and eae Te 
3the caul that is above the liver, and the two kidneys, and the fat that |? ll te — 
1, and | i But ‘the flesh of the | , perder, 
bullock, and ‘his skin, and his dung, shalt’ thou burn with fire without | + Qev.8 15. 
J ch. 30. 2. 
Thou “shalt also take one ram; and Aaron and his sons shall * put | 5 t¥-> > 
16 their hands upon the head of the ram. And thou shalt slay the ram, mahi 
and thou shalt take his blood, and sprinkle i¢ round about upon the| snatomy, 
And thou shalt cut the ram in pieces, and wash the inwards of | $p¢the 
is pieces, and unto his head. | doctors to 
18 And thou shalt burn the whole ram upon the altar: it 7s a burnt offering | be the 
unto the LorD: it is a °sweet savour, an offering made by fire unto the | , Saeed 
Heb. 13. 11° 
And ? thou shalt take the other ram; and Aaron and his sons shall | ™Lev. 8. 18. 
20 put their hands upon the head of the ram. Then shalt thou kill the eon ; 
ram, and take of his blood, and put 7¢ upon the tip of the right ear of Gal. 4.95 
Aaron, and upon the tip of the right ear of his sons, and upon the thumb | ¢ 0, upon. 
of their right hand, and upon the great toe of their right foot, and oe Gig 


21 sprinkle the blood upon the altar round about. And thou shalt take of 


minded of their personal interest in the worship, 
by being obliged to offer for themselves before 
they were qualified to offer as the representatives 


Soy el to cultivate personal purity (Isa, lil. 11; 
John xiii. 10; 2 Cor. vii. 1; 1 Pet. iii. 21). 
manner, the investiture with the holy garments 


In like 


of the people. 4 door of the tabernacle—as occu- 
pying the intermediate space between the court 
where the people stood and the dwelling-place of 
Israel’s king, and therefore the fittest spot for 
the priests being duly prepared for entrance, 
and for the people witnessing the ceremony of 
inauguration. 4, 6. wash them with water, and 
... take the garments. The manner in which 
these parts of the ceremonial was performed is 
minutely described; and in discovering their sym- 
bolical import, which, indeed, is sufficiently plain 
and obvious, we have inspired authority to guide 
us. ‘Water was used as a sensible oe of transi- 
tion from an unprivileged to a privileged state.’ 
lt also signified the necessity and importance of 
moral purity or holiness ; and accordingly, when 
Aaron and his sons were constituted priests, they 
were washed, that element importing that they 
were not elevated from the condition of 


signified their being clothed with righteousness 
(Rev. xix. 8), and equipped as men active and 
well prepared for the service of God. The anoint- 
ing the high priest with oil denoted that he was 
to be filled with the influences of the Spirit, for 
the edification and delight of the Church (Lev. x. 
7; Ps. xlv. 7; Isa. lxi. 1; 1 John ii. 27), and as he 
was officially a type of Christ (Heb. vil. 26; John 
iii. 34; also Matt. iii. 16; xi. 29). 

10. thou shalt cause a bullock. This part of 
the ceremonial consisted of three sacritices,—(1.) 
The sacrifice of a bullock as a sin offering; and in 
rendering it the priest was directed to put his 
hand upon the head of his sacrifice, expressing by 
that act a consciousness of personal guilt, and a 
wish that it might be accepted as a vicarious 
satisfaction. (2) The sacritice of a ram as a 
burnt offering (vv. 15-18). The ram was to be 
wholly burnt, in token of the priest’s dedication of 


ni] 
common Torgelitel to aoe office, but that they | himselftoGodand hisservice, Thesin offering was 


The consecration EXODUS XXIX. of priests. 


the blood that 7s upon the altar, and of ‘the anointing oil, and sprinkle <= 
ét upon Aaron, and upon his garments, and upon his sons, and upon the ee 
garments of his sons with him: and’ he shall be hallowed, and his garments, | Ley. 115, 

92 and his sons, and his sons’ garments with him. Also thou shalt take of| 1,2. 
the ram the fat, and the rump, and the fat that covereth the inwards, and pop, 
the caul aboce the liver, and the two kidneys, and the fat that 2x upon} {ea o1.1,3. 

23 them, and the right shoulder; for it is a ram of consecration: and “one|” John. 19. 
loaf of bread, and one cake of oiled bread, and one wafer out of the a4 ee 

24 basket of the unleavened bread that is before the Lord: and thou shalt |e rev. 9. 16. 
put all in the hands of Aaron, and in the hands of his sons; and shalt |* or, Ese 

25 Swave them for a wave offering before the Lord. And ‘thou shalt} /*" 
receive them of their hands, and burn them upon the altar for a burnt|¢ Lev. rv. », 
offering, for a sweet savour before the Lord: it és an offering made by = 

96 fire unto the Lord. And thou shalt take “the breast of the ram of| fh";%, 
Aaron’s consecration, and wave it for a wave offering before the Lord: |» tev. °. +. 

27 and it “shall be thy part. And thou shalt sanctify “the breast of the|* ae: 
wave offering, and the shoulder of the heave offering, which is waved,) (y""*" 
and which is heaved up, of the ram of the consecration, even of that| tev. s, 2. 

28 which is for Aaron, and of that which is for his sons: and it shall be ior 9. 1. 
Aaron’s and his sons’ by “a statute for ever from the children of Israel;| Xin‘ (. 1, 
for it is an heave offering: and “it shall be an heave offering from the | 1». 
children of Israel of the sacrifice of their peace offerings, even their heave | | Eaeie5. 
offering unto the Loxrp. , . ai = 

29 And theholy garments of Aaron shall *be bis sons’ after him, “to be} tev. 10.15. 

30 anointed therein, and to be consecrated in them. And ®that son that is | ¥ Lev. 7. 5. 
priest in his stead shall put them on ?seven days, when he cometh into sae -P, 

31 the tabernacle of the congregation to minister in the holy place, And| Numace 
thou shalt take the ram of the consecration, and ‘seethe his flesh in the| 2 

82 holy Place. And Aaron and his sons shall eat the flesh of the ram, and | , Nom 2st 
the * bread that zs in the basket, by the door of the tabernacle of the | + Num.ss.23 

33 congregation. And ‘they shall eat those things wherewith the atone- | * beof his 
ment was made, to consecrate and to sanctify them: but 7a stranger|, 

34 shall not eat thereof, because they are holy. And if ought of the|« Lev.s.s1. 
flesh of the consecrations, or of the bread, remain unto the morning, | ¢ Matt. 12.4, 
then thou shalt burn the remainder with fire: it shall not be eaten, srecean an 
because it zs holy. pt. 

35 And thus shalt thou do unto Aaron, and to his sons, according to all) Levite 
things which I have commanded thee: ‘seven days shalt thou consecrate | , Perea 

36 them. And thou shalt ? offer every day a bullock for a sin offering for) Lev.s. ss. 
atonement: and thou shalt cleanse the altar, when thou hast made an |? Heb.10.11. 


Pea i AAR ap na ne ie ae ae Nata Pi hts EI re eS es ed sea ae EE Se 
first to be presented, and then the burnt offering; | sacritice was to be divided, as it were, between 
for until guilt be removed, no acceptable service can | God and the priest—part of it to be put into his 
be performed. (3.) There was to be a peace offer- | hand to be waved up and down, in token of its 
ing, called the ram of consecration (vv. 19-22) [> *2 being piered to God, and then it was to be burnt 
feel vir. f filli ( h, | Upon the altar; the other part was to be eaten by 
wn _ON?D], for it is a ram of fillings (see on ch- | the priest at the door of the tabernacle—that feast 
xxviii 41); Septuagint [ors yap reAsiwars airy], | being a symbol of communion or fellowship with 
for it is the ram of perfection. This last offering | God. These ceremonies, perigee? in the order 
constituted him a priest, and fitted him to appear | described, showed the qualifications necessary for 
before the Lord,.and to minister with acceptance. | the pris te (See Heb. vii. 26, 27; x. 14. 
And there was a marked peculiarity in the man-| 35, seven days. The renewal of these cere- 
ner in which this other ram was to be disposed of. | monies on the return of every day in the seven, 
The former was for the glory of God, this was for | with the intervention of a Sabbath, was a wise 
the comfort of the priest himself; and as a sign of | preparatory arrangement, in order to afford a 
@ mutual covenant being ratified, the blood of the | sufficient interval for calm and devout reflection 
sacrifice was divided—part sprinkled on the altar | (Heb. ix. 1; x. 1). 
round about, and part upon the persons and gar- , 37-—CONSECRATION OF THE ALTAR. 86 
ments of the priests. Nay, the blood was, by a | thou shalt cleanse the altar. The phrase ‘“‘when 
singular act, directed to be put upon the ex-| thou hast made an atonement for it,” literally 
tremities of the body, thereby signifying that the | should be, upon it; and the purport of the direo- 
benetits of the atonement would be applied to the | tiom is, that, during all the time were engaged 
whole nature of man. eal the flesh of this | ag above, from day to day, in offering the ap- 


The continual 


shall be holy. 
38 


of the congregation, and the a 


45 and his sons, to minister to me in the priest’s office. 
46 dwell among the children of Israel, and will be their God. And they 
shall know that I am the Lorp their God, that brought them forth out 
of the land of Egypt, that I may dwell among them: I am the Lorp 


their God. 


EXODUS XXIX. 


37 atonement for it, *and thou shalt anoint it, to sanctify it. 
days thou shalt make an atonement for the altar, and sanctify it; 
‘and it shall be an altar most holy: 4 whatsoever toucheth the altar 


Now this és that which thou shalt offer u 
39 the first year day ‘by day continually. The one lamb thou shalt offer 
40 ™in the morning, and the other lamb thou shalt offer at even: and with 
the one lamb a tenth deal of flour mingled with the fourth part of an 
hin of beaten oil; and the fourth part of an hin of wine /or a drink 
41 offering. And the other lamb thou shalt “offer at even, and shalt do 
thereto according to the meat offering of the morning, and according to 
the drink offering thereof, for a sweet savour, an offering made by fire | , 
42 unto the Lorp. This shall be°a continual burnt offering throughout 
ind generations, at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
fore the Lorp: ?where I will meet you, to speak there unto thee. 
43 And there 1] will meet with the children of Israel, and ®the tabernacle 
44 “shall be sanctified by my rie And I will sanctify the tabernacle 
tar: I will “sanctify also both Aaron 


burnt offering. 
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n the altar; *two lambs of 


And ‘I will 


pointed sacrifices, the greatest care was to be 
taken to keep the altar oie pat cleansed — to 
remove the ashes, and sprinkle it with the pre- 
scribed unction, that at the conciusion of the 
whole ceremonial the altar itself should be con- 
secrated as much as the ministers who were to 
officiate at it (Matt. xxiii. 19). But the altar 
itself, though incapable of sin, or of any moral 
pollution, was to purified; for it was con- 
structed of materials belonging to a world lying 
under a curse for man’s sake, and therefore, as 
it was to be used for sacred purposes, there was 
needed an expiation for it. The very altar was 
unfit te be employed in God’s service till an 
atonement had been made for it seven days. It 
was thenceforth sanctified, and itself, with all its 
appurtenances, associated with the services of 
religion. 

38-46.—InsTITUTION oF Daity Service. 38. 
two lambs. The sacred preliminaries being com- 

eted, Moses was instructed in the end or design 
to which these preparations were subservient— 
viz., the worship of God; and hence the institu- 
tion of the morning and evening sacrifice. The 
institution was so imperative, that in no circum- 
stances was this daily oblation to be dispensed 
with; and the due observance of it would secure 
the oft-promised grace and blessing of their 
heavenly King. 39. thou shalt offer at even [yA 


oziwa}—between the evenings (cf. v. 41) [Septua- 


gint, ro detAcvoy (see on ch. xii. 6), 41. for a sweet 
savour, an offering made by fire unto the Lord 


[niry oa>]—for an odour of delight. When accom- 
panied with [777] unto Jehovah, as in the formula 
of precepts respecting the legal sacrifices, as here, 
joined i [rge] a paarition Coitariened ty. fire, the 
meaning is for a burnt offering, an odour accept- 
able tothe Lord. 42. This shall be a continual 
burnt offering [Tp noiv]—an offering continued 
daily. The design of the burnt offerings was to 
make atonement to God for sins committed in 
general (Lev. i. 4); and they were presented partly 


in the name of the whole nation, daily, every 
morning and evening (cf. Num. vii. 15-17; viii. 12; 
XXViii.), a3 also on special occasions. at the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation [rpio~27k] 


—the tent of meeting ; so called, either because God 
communed with Moses (ch. xxv. 22; Num. xvii. 19), 
or because the assemblies of the people were held 
there, both for worship and for national purposes 
(Lev. vi. 2, 3; Num. xiii. 4) [Septuagint, viv 
oxyuyv tov paptupiov, the tabernacle of witness], 
but never within the sacred edifice. 43. and 
the tabernacle shall be sanctified by my glory. 
The word ‘‘tabernacle” is a supplement by 
our translators; so that, as the verb has no 
proper nominative, we are at liberty to take 
the statement in the largest sense, as implying 
not only that the particular spot—‘‘the door 

—but everything—people, priest, altar—would 
be ilustriously ‘hallowed by the glory of the 
Divine presence, the visible symbol of which 
would be seen in the shechinah enthroned in the 
most holy place. As the glory of God is ina 
great measure identified with His tabernacle, in 
which it dwelt, the sanctifying virtue of the one 
was that of the other. But what would be sanc- 
tified by the glory of the Lord would also be sauc- 
tified to His glory. 45,46. I will dwell among 
the children of Israel, and will be their God. 
This was the high and age ohre rivilege of Israel, 
that God had chosen their land, their tabernacle 
(afterwards their temple), as the place of His 
residence; and throughout the whole duration 
of their national existence, it was their grand 
distinction above the nations that Jehovah 
condescended to dwell amongst them by the 


material symbols of His glory—to dwell amongst 
them, and give unmistakeable proofs to the 
world, by His procedure towards Israel, that 


He was the only true God. They themselves 
knew that ‘He was the Lord their God.’ ‘The 
migratory tabernacle, as well as the elaborate 
temple on mount Moriah, was a pledge to 
the Israelites that God — no mere abstraction, 
but a present, living, reigning God—had entered 


The altar 


EXODUS XXX. 


30 AND thou shalt make %an altar >to burn incense upon: of shittim 
2 wood shalt thou make it. A cubit shall be the length thereof, and a 
cubit the breadth thereof; foursquare shall it be; and two cubits shall 

3 be the height thereof: the horns thereof shall be of the same. And thou 
shalt overlay it with pure gold, the ! top thereof, and the *sides thereof} 1. 


of incense. 
B. C. 1491, 


round about, and the horns thereof: and thou shalt make unto it a beer 
4 crown of gold round about. And two golden rings shalt thou make | + watts 
ta it under the crown of it, by the two *corners thereof, upon the : ae Ee 
two sides of it shalt thou make 2¢; and they shall be for places for the | " fites, 
5 staves to bear it withal. And thou shalt make the staves of shittim| 1Sam.22 
6 wood, and overlay them with gold. And thou shalt put it before the | 1Cbr %1s 
veil that 2s by the ark of the testimony, before the mercyseat that és | s duseth to 
7 over the testimony, where I will meet with thee. And Aaron shall burn | ascena. 
thereon ‘sweet incense every morning: when he dresseth the lamps, he} 0 setteth 
8 shall burn incense upon it. And when Aaron *lighteth the lamps °at | « tween 
even, he shall burn incense upon it; a perpetual incense before the LORD | the two 
9 throughout your generations. Ye shall offer no “strange incense thereon, | ¢vens. 
nor burnt sacrifice, nor meat offering ; neither shall ye pour drink offer- | « fey 10 1. 
10 ing thereon. And @ Aaron shall make an atonement upon the horns of} Gali». 
it once in a year with the blood of the sin offering of atonements; once | ¢ lev. 23. %. 


into fellowship with His elect, and though the 
heaven and the heaven of heavens were His 
(Deut. x. 14), had condescended to develop 
their religious sentiment by er aN in the 
midst of them. The sanctuary had thus for them 
the kind of meaning which the Incarnation now 
possesses for us—it was the index of God’s king- 
dom upon earth—it brought the infinite within the 
limits of the finite—it was raised unto the meeting- 
place of human and Divine, and so became the 
feeble prelude to the mightiest of all facts’ (Hard- 
wick, ii., p. 331). 

CHAP. XXX. 1-10.—Tur ALTAR or INCENSE. 
1. thou shalt make an altar, &c. Its material 
was to be like that of the ark of the testimony, 
but its dimensions very small. 2. foursquare—the 
meaning of which is, not that it was to be entirely 
of a cubical form, but that upon its upper.and 
under surface it showed four equal sides. It was 
twice as high as it was broad, being 21 inches 
broad and 3 feet 6 inches high. Tt had “horns a? 
its top, or flat surface, was surmounted by an 
ornamental edge or rim, called a crown; and it 
was furnished at the sides with rings for carriage. 
Its only accompanying piece of furniture was a 
golden censer or pan, in which the incense was set 
tire to upon the altar. Hence it was called the 
altar of incense, or the “‘goldert altar,” from the 
profuse degree in which it was gilded or overlaid 
with the precious metal. This splendour was 
adapted to the early age of the Church; but in 
later times, when the worship was to be more 
spiritual, the altar of incenseis prophetically de- 
scribed as not of gold, but of w and double 
the size of that in the tabernacle, because the 
Church should be vastly extended (Mal. i. 11). 
6. thou shalt put it before the vell—which sepa- 
rated the holy from the most holy place. The 
tabernacle was in the middle, between the table 
of showbread and the candlestick next the holy 
of holies, at equal distances from the north and 
south walls; in other words, it occupied a spot 
on the outside of the great partition veil, but 
directly in front of the mercyseat, which was 
within that sacred enclosure—so that. although 


the a who ministered at this altar could not 


behold the mercyseat, he was to look towards it, 
and present his incense in that direction. This 
was @ special anaipene and it was designed to 


teach the important lesson—that though we cannot 
with the eye of sense see the throne of grace, we 
must ‘direct our prayer to it and look up’ (cf. 2 
Cor. iii 14; Rev. iv. 1; Heb. x. 20). 7. sweet 
incense—lit,, incense of spices. Strong aromatic 
substances were burnt upon this altar, to counter- 
act by their odoriferous fragrance the offensive 
fumes of the sacrifices ; or the incense was em- 
ployed in an offering of tributary homage, which 
the Orientals used to make as a mark of honour 
to kings; and as God was Theocratic Ruler of 
Israel, His palace was not to be wanting in a 
usage of such significancy. Both these ends were 
served by this altar ; that of fumigating the spare 
ments of the sacred edifice, while the pure lambevt 
flame, according to Oriental notions, was an_hon- 
orary tribute to the majesty of Israel’s King. 
But there was a far higher meaning in it still: for 
as the tabernacle was not ens a palace for Israel’s 
King, but a place of worship for Israel’s God, 
this altar was immediately connected with a 
religious purpose. In the style of the sacred 
writers, incense was a symbol or emblem of prayer 
(Ps. exli. 2; Rev. v. 8; viii. 3). From the uniform 
combination of the two services, it is evident that 
the incense was an emblem of the prayers of sin- 
cere worshippers ascending to heaven in the cloud 
of perfume ; and accordingly the priest who offi- 
ciated at this altar typified the intercessory office 
of Christ (Luke i. 10; Heb. vii. 25). 7, 8. Aaron 
. ... Shall burn incense—seemingly limiting the 
privilege of officiating at the altar of incense to the 

igh priest alone ; and there is no doubt that he 
and his successors rset attended this altar 
on the great religious festi ala But ‘‘ Aaron” is 
frequently used for the whole priestly order; and 
in later times any of the priests might have offi- 
ciated at this altar in rotation (Luke i. 9). Every 
morning... at even—in every period of the 
national history this daily worship was scrupu- 
lously observ 9. Ye shall offer no strange 
incense—i.¢., of a different composition from 
that of which the ingredients are described so 
minutely. The pore incense which the 
priests were to offer was a condiment of which 

ure fiankincense was a necessary ingredient. It 
has been ascertained by the researches of modern 
botanists that the frankincense tree, Boswellia 
serrata, in Sanscrit, Kunduru, was a native af 
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: tions: it 2s most holy unto the Lorp. 
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13 
14 
15 


they give an offerin 
16 souls. 


EXODUS XXX. 


in the year shall he make atonement upon it throughout your genera- 


And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, When “thou takest the sum 
12 of the children of Israel after 7 their number, then shall they give every 
man /a ransom for his soul unto the Lorp, when thou numberest them; 
that there be no plague among them, when thou numberest them. 
This *they shall give, every one that passeth among them. that are 
numbered, half a shekel after the shekel of the sanctuary: (a ‘shekel zs 
twenty gerahs :) an half shekel shall be the offering of the Lorp. Every |, ,~ 
one that passeth among them that are numbered, from twenty years old 
and above, shall give an offering unto the Lorp. The /rich shall not 
8 give more, and the poor shall not ° give less, than half a shekel, when 
unto the Lorp, to make an atonement for your 
And thou shalt take the atonement money of the children of | ® dimivish. 


of souls, 


B. C. 1491. 
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8 multiply. 


India, wheuce it is now generally believed that 
the frankincense burnt in the Jewish tabernacle 
was obtained (Dr. Kay). But there was a thu- 
riferous district, Oman, in Arabia, under the 
mountains of the Asabi, near the Cattabani 
(Ptolemy, ‘ Geography,’ p. er Seea description 
of this district, and of the frankincense tree of 
Arabia, in No. xi. of the ‘ Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ by Dr. H. J. Carter, 
Bombay Establishment.) 

11-16. When thou takest, &c. Moses did so 
twice, and doubtless observed the law here pre- 
scribed. The tax_was not levied from women, 
minors, old men (Num. i. 42, 45), and the Levites 
(Num. i. 47), they being not numbered. It is 
evident that this taxing implies the taking of 
a census, for otherwise the impost could not have 
been collected (cf. ch. xxxviii. 25, 26). As the 
pore were divided into a distinct classification 

y tribes and families, the means of procuring a 
muster-roll were at haad ; and from Moses’ fami- 
liar acquaintance with the Egyptian practioe of 
keeping an exact register of the population, there 
is the ce tl Siete vl that the taking of 
the census preceded the levying of the poll-tax, 
although it is not related till a subsequent chap- 
ter. 13. halfa shekel—[Septuagint, To fucou réu 
éépaxpnov.] In relating the incident of the exac- 
tion of this from our Lord (Matt. xvii. 24-27), the 
evangelist represents the collectors as speaking of 
[the dcdpayua] the whole didrachm. This ap- 
parent discrepancy is removed by supposing that 
they had in view, as they naturally would have, 
the Alexandrian draechm, which was twice the 
value of the Attic. Half a shekel was the 
amount of the impost; and in early times the 
shekel was estimated by a certain weight of silver. 
But after the return from the Babylonish captivity 
the Jews were allowed to have coined money 
(1 Macc. xv. 6). ‘The shekels, half shekels, and 
quarter shekels now found in the cabinets of 
collectors are to be referred to this period. These 
growing scarce, and not being coined any more, 
it became the custom to estimate the sacred 
tax as two drachms [the a oe exacted of 
beet br sum actually somewhat larger than the 
half shekel, as those that have compared together 
the weights of the existing specimens of each have 
found (Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ b. iii., ch. viii., sec, 
2; Trench, from Winer, ‘ Realworterbuch, sec. v., 
‘Sekel’), after the shekel of the sanctuary [5pv 
wapaj—the shekel of holiness, or sacred shekel 


(cf. 1 Chr. xxvi. 20, 26; xxviii. 12), Colenso founds 
an objection to the historical character of this 
history on the use of this phrase, which is repre- 
sented as having ba panies previous to the 


existence of the tabernacle, But the objection is 
quite futile; for not only does the original term 
properly mean ‘holiness,’ but the phraseology, as 
used in our translation, occurs in the course of 
the numerous directions which the Lord gave to 
Moses respecting the erection and service of the 
contemplated tabernacle, amongst which the very 
term “‘sanctuary” had actually. been used (ch. 
xxv. 8). But there is a brief parenthetical sen- 
tence which shows still more the groundlessness 
of the objection. (a shekel is twenty gerahs.) 
What was the design of inserting this additional 
clause, except to explain what the amount of 
the tax was to be?—evidently implying, that 
though the shekel in common use was well known, 
the sanctuary shekel, which was new, would be 
somewhat diftereut in value, which therefore was 
exactly stated. As this statement refers solely to 
the institution avd fixing the amount of the tax, 
there is no inconsistency in the mention of the 
sanctuary, though not yet in existence. Dr. 
Benisch (‘Colenso’s Objections Examined,’ p. 105) 
suggests another explanation :—‘ As we are not to 
assume that the Israelites in the desert coived 
money of their own, or had a monetary standard 
of their own, we must presume that the money 
they used was Egyptian, and the computations in 
their trading transactions based upon the Egyp- 
tian standard. Being not informed as to that 
standard, we are left to conjectures, and one of 
these, fully agreeing with what we see to this day 
among many nations, is, that there were two cur- 
rencies—a depreciated one, probably consisting of 
worn-out coins, or containing more alloy than was 
legal, and used among the people in their every- 
day transactions; and the standard money, con- 
taining the full weight of the precious metal, as 
prescribed by law, in which the dues to temples, 
and perhaps the taxes, had to be paid. This 
undepreciated currency was, in contradistinction 
to the other, called ‘the holy shekel:’ and it was 
in this undepreciated coin that the people were 
commanded to pay their dues for the service of 
the tabernacle, then about to be erected.’ In all 
subsequent times this impost was paid by the 
Jewish people, and sent by them from all coun- 
tries of their dispersion to the temple at Jerusa- 
lem (Josephus, ‘Antiquities,’ b. xviii., ch. ix., sec. 1; 
Philo., vol. ii., p. 578; Cicero, ‘Pro. L. Flacco,’ c. 28). 
Nay, it was continued even after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; for all Jews were commanded, 
by an imperial edict of Vespasian, to send the 
didrachm to the capital (Josephus, ‘ Jewish War,’ 
b. vii., ch. vi., sec. 6). 15. to make an atone. 
ment for your souls—to propitiate for their lives ; 
to free from guilt. 16. atonement money [Fr> 


orpan}-price of redemption (cf. v. 12, “every 
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19 and thou shalt put water therein. 


his seed throughout their generations. 
22, 


EXODUS XXX. 


Israel, and shalt appoint it for the service of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation; that it may be “a memorial unto the children of Israel before 
the Lorp, to make an atonement for your souls. 
And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Thou ‘shalt also make a|: 
18 laver of brass, and his foot also of brass, to wash withal: and thou 
shalt put it between the tabernacle of the congregation and the altar, 
For Aaron and his sons ™ shall wash 
20 their hands and their feet thereat. When they go into the tabernacle of} & 
the congregation, they shall wash with water, that they die not; or when 
they come near to the altar to minister, to burn offering made by fire 
21 unto the Lorp: so they shall wash their hands and their feet, that they 
die not: and “it shall be a statute for ever to them, even to him and to 


Moreover the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Take thou also unto 
23 thee ° principal spices, of pure ?myrrh five hundred shekels, and of sweet 

cinnamon half so much, even two hundred and fifty shekels, and of sweet 
24 %calamus two hundred and fifty shekels, and of “cassia five hundred 
25 shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary, and of oil olive an “hin: and 

thou shalt make it an oil of holy ointment, an ointment compound after 
26 the art of the apothecary: it shall be ‘an holy anointing oil. And 

“thou shalt anoint the tabernacle of the congregation therewith, and the 
27 ark of the testimony, and the table and all his vessels, and the candle- 
28 stick and his vessels, and the altar of incense, and the altar of burnt 
29 offering with all his vessels, and the laver and his foot. 


anointing oil. 
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And thou shalt 


man a ransom for his soul ”—i.e¢., life). Assum- 
ing the shekel of the sanctuary to be about half- 
an-ounce troy, though nothing certain is known 
about it, the sum payable by each individual 
was two shillings and fourpence. This was not 
a voluntary contribution, but a ransom for the 
soul, or lives of the people. It was required from 
all classes alike; and a refusal to pay implied a 
wilful exclusion from the privileges of the sanctu- 
ary, a8 well as exposure to Divine judgments. It 
was probably the same impost that was exacted 
from our Lord (Matt. xvii. 24-27); and it was 
usually devoted to repairs and other purposes 
connected with the services of the sanctuary. 

18. Thou shalt also make a laver of brass. 
Though not actually forming a component part of 
the furniture of the tabernacle, this vase was closely 
connected with it; and though, from standing at 
the entrance, it would be a familiar object, it 

ssessed great interest and importance from the 

aptismal purposes to which it was applied. No 
data are given by which its form and size can be 
ascertained ; but it was probably a miniature pat- 
tern of Solomon’s—a circular basin. his foot— 
supposed not to be the pedestal on which it rested, 
but a trough or shallow receptacle below, into 
which the water, let out from a cock or spout, 
flowed ; for the way in which all eastern people 
wash their hands or feet is by pouring upon them 
the water which falls into a bason, This laver 
was provided for the priests alone. But in the 
Christian dispensation all believers are priests ; 
and hence the apostle exhorts them how to draw 
near to God (Heb. x. 22; John xiii. 10). 

22-23. Take thou also, &c. il is frequently 
mentioned in Scripture as an emblem of sancti- 
fication (cf. Zech. iv.), and anointing with it a 
symbolical means of designating objects as well as 
persons to the service of God. The anointing of 
the tabernacle therefore was an outward and 


visible representation of the impartation of.the. 


Spirit of God to the Church. Here it is pre- 
scribed by Divine antborityy and the various 


ingredients in their several proportions described 
which were to compose the oil used in conse- 
crating the furniture of the tabernacle. myrrh 
—a fragrant and medicinal gum from a little- 
known tree in Arabia. sweet cinnamon—pro- 
duced from a species of laurel or sweet bay, found 
chiefly in Ceylon, growing to a height of 20 feet. 
This spice is extracted from the inner bark; but 
it is not certain whether that mentioned by 
Moses is the same as that with which we are 
familiar. [}23?; Septuagint, x:wvepov, is derived 
from the Cingalese kakyn nama, sweet wood.) 
sweet calamus—or sweet cane, a product of Arabia 
and India, of a tawny colour. In appearance it 
is like the common cane, and strongly odoriferous. 
cassia—from the same species of tree as the cin- 
namon: some think the outer bark of that tree. 
All these together would amount to 120 Ibs. troy 
weight; and as they are not native products of 
Egypt, but most of them grow in Arabia, while 
the cinnamon was unppwted from India, it is 
evident that the Israelites must have trafficked 
with the trading caravans which brought spicery 
from these remote regions. hin—a word of 
iioens origin, equal to ten pints, According 
to Leeman, quoted by Hengstenberg (‘Egypt and 
Books of Moses’), ‘it was originally the general 
name for a vessel, which was then transferred by 
the Hebrews and Egyptians to a certain measure 
of variable compass. Being mixed with the oil 
olive—no doubt of the purest kind—this com- 
position probably remained always in a liquid 
state; and in order to separate po fe was sacred 
from common application either for food or luxury, 
the strictest prohibition issued against using it 
for any other purpose than anointing the taber- 
nacle and its furniture. There is no record of 
the temple being anointed as the tabernacle was. 
According to Jewish tradition, there was no holy 
oil in the second temple ; and the formal ceremony 
of anointing was probably omitted at the dedica- 
tion of the first (or Solomon’s) temple, in conse- 
quence of the removal from the tabernacle to 


The appointment of EXODUS XXXI. Bezaleel and Aholiab, 
sanctify them, that they may be most holy: *whatsoever toucheth them | _2 © ™4%. 
30 shall be holy, And “thou shalt anoint Aaron and his sons, and conse- | * ch. 29 37. 
31 crate them, that they may minister unto me in the priest’s office. And ee 
thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel, saying, This shall be an| 1. 
82 holy anointing oil unto me throughout your generations. Upon man’s | ”eb. 2.7 
flesh shall it not be poured; neither shall ye make any other like it,| ‘” * 
after the composition of it: it is holy, and it shall be holy unto you. | + onenota 
83 Whosoever compoundeth any like it, or whosoever putteth any of it| priett 
upon *a stranger, “shall even be cut off from his people. ie 
$4 And the Lorn said unto Moses, Take ‘unto thee sweet spices, stacte, | Num. 1.50. 
and onycha, and galbanum; these sweet spices with pure frankincense: |, Nvm. 3.10. 
35 of each shall theré be a like weight, And thou shalt make it a perfume, |" ¢" 7 3s 
a confection after the art of the apothecary, /!tempered together, pure] 2 
36 and holy. And thou shalt beat some of it very small, and put of it|‘c % ¢ 
before the testimony in the tabernacle of the congregation, “where I will | nic” 
37 meet with thee: °it shall be unto you most holy. And as jor the| Lev.2.13. 
rfume which thou shalt make, ye shall not make to yourselves accord- | * &- 2°. 4% 
ing. to the composition thereof: it shall be unto thee holy for the Lorp. |, hide 
38 Whosoever shall make like unto that, to smell thereto, shall even be cut| Lev.2 s 
off from his people. OHAP, 31. 
31, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, See, *I have called by name : nee 


2, Bezaleel the ®son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah: and J 


that permanent re of the sacred vessels 
which had been previously anointed. 29. whatso- 
ever toucheth them shall be holy. This sancti- 
fication or external holiness, which was com- 
municated to all who merely touched these 
tabernacle vessels which had been anointed 
with the holy oil, was typical of the inward 
purity of those who through faith ir Christ 
receive the renewing and sanctifying influences 
of the Holy Spirit (cf. 1 Sam. x, 1; xvi. 12-14; 1 
Ki. xix, 15; Isa. lxi, 1; Mark vi, 13; Acts iv. 27; 
2Cor. 1. 21; Jas. v. 14; 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9; 1 John ii 
2,29). 33, Whosoever compoundeth frei ey]— 
the man who compoundeth [Septuagint, & a 
wowjon wcavTws), shall even be cut off from his 
people. It must be remembered that the Israel- 
ites were placed under a special dispensation of 
Providence, in which a vigilant superintendence 
was exercised over them, and not only temporal 
sanctions were held out, but temporal penalties 
devounced against individuals for offences which 
were of such a nature that, in ordinary circum- 
stances, detection would have been difficult or 
impossible. Here the punishment of temporal 
death was threatened to the man who should’ 
compound an oil similar to that which was 
appropriated to the sacred uses of the taber- 
nacle {see Warburton’s ‘ Div. Leg.,’ B. vi., sec. 3). 
84-38. Take unto thee sweet spices. These 
were stacte, the finest myrrh ; onycha, supposed 
to be an odoriferous shell; galbgnum, a gum- 
resin from sn umbelliferous plant. cense 
~—a dry resinous aromatic gum of a yellow colour, 
which comes from a tree in Arabia, and is obtain 
by incision of the bark. This incense was pl 
within the sanctuary, to be at hand when the 
priest required to burn on the altar. The art 
of compounding unguents and perfumes was 
well-known in Egypt, where sweet scented spices 
were extensively used, not only in common 
life, but in the ritual of the temples, Most of 
the ingredients here mentioned have been found 
on minute examination of mummies and other 
Egyptian relics; and the Israelites, therefore, 
would have the best opportunities of acquiring 
in that country the ays pounding and mixing 


them which they were called to exercise in the 
service of the tabernacle. But the recipe for the 
incense, as well as for the oil in the tabernacle, 
though it receives illustration from the customs 
of Egypt, was peculiar, and being prescribed by 
Divine authority, was to be applied to no com- 
mon or inferior purpose. The symbolioal import 
of this composition was twofold. The first was, 
by the pleasantness of the smell, to draw the 
favour od—as it were, to make Him 
cheerful and more willing to hear the petitions 
which, at the time of its being offered by fire, 
were made to Him, as, indeed, everything that 
was burnt in the service of the tabernacle was 
for that intent. If it was accepted, it was called 
a sweet savour; if the contrary, it was called ‘a 
stink in the nostrils,’ or ‘a stinking savour’ (cf. 
Lev. iii—v. 16; xxvi. 31; Eccl x. 1; Joel ii. 10; 
Eph. v. 2). The other symbolical use was, by the 
dense cloud of smoke, to make a kind of covering 
to take away the sins of the people from the 
sight of God, and thereby to favour the expia- 
tion ; for to expiate and to.cover are synonymous 
expressions in the Hebrew language (Lev. xvi. 13). 

CHAP. XXXI, 1-18,—BrzaLEEL AND AHOLIAB. 
2. See I have called. Though the instructions 
about the tabernacle were privately communi- 
cated to Moses, it was plainly impossible that he 
could superintend the work in person, amid the 
multiplicity of his other duties. A head director 
or builder was selected by God himself; and the 
nomination by such high authority removed all 
ground of jealousy or discontent on the part of 
any who might have thought their merits over- 
looked (cf. Matt. xviii. 1). by name Bezaieel— 
signifying ‘in the shadow or protection of God ;’ 
and, as called to discharge a duty of great magni- 
tude—to execute a contidential trust in the 
ancient Church of God—has his family and lineage 
recorded with marked distinction. e belonged 
to the tribe of Judah, which, doubtless for wise 
and weighty reasons, God all along delighted to 
honour; and he was the grandson of Hur, a pious 
patriot (ch. xvii. 12), who was associated, by a 
special commission, with Aaron in the government 
of the people during the absence of Moses. More, 


The obsercation EXODUS XXXI. 


of the Sabbath. 


3 have ‘filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, and in understanding, 
4 and in knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship, to devise cunning 
5 works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in cutting of 


B.C. 1491. 


°1 Ki 3.9. 
1 Ki. 7.14 
Isa, 28. 21, 


stones, to set them, and in carving of timber, to work in all manner of 

6 workmanship. And I, behold, I have given with him Aholiab “the son of | , ® 
Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan: and in the hearts of all that are ° wise- 
hearted I have put wisdom, that they may make all that I have com- 

7 manded thee; the/ tabernacle of the congregation, and the ark of the 
testimony, and the mercyseat that 7s thereupon, and all the !furniture of 

8 the tabernacle, and the table and his furniture, and the pure candle- 
9 stick with all his furniture, and the altar of incense, and the altar of 
10 burnt offering with all his furniture, and the laver and his foot, and the 
cloths of service, and the holy garments for Aaron the priest, and the 

11 garments of his sons, to minister in the priest’s office, and the anointing 
oil, and sweet incense for the holy place: according to all that I have 


commanded thee shall they do. 
12, 


And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak thou also unto the 
13 children of Israel, saying, ’ Verily my sabbaths ye shall keep: for it is a 
sign between me and you throughout your generations; that ye may 
14 know that I am the Lorp that doth sanctify you. Ye *shall keep the 
sabbath therefore; for it ¢s holy unto you: every one that defileth it 
shall surely be put to death: for whosoever ‘doeth any work therein, that 
15 soul shall be cut off from among his people. Six days may work be done; 
but in the seventh 47s the sabbath of rest, 2holy to the Lorp: whosoever 
doeth any work in the sabbath day, he shall surely be put to death. 
16 Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the sabbath, to observe the 
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over, it may be noticed that a Jewish tradition 
affirms Hur to be the husband of Miriam; and 
if this tradition may be relied on, it affords an 
additional reason for the appointment of Bezaleel 
emanating from the direct authority of God. 
3-5. I have filled him with the spirit of God. It 
is probable that he was naturally endowed with a 
mechanical genius, and had acquired in Egypt 
great knowledge and skill in the useful as well 
as: liberal arts, so as to be a first-class artizan, 
competent to take charge of both the plain and 
ornamental work which the building of the 
sacred edifice required. When God has any 
special work to be sion yan He always 
raises up instruments capable of doing it; and 
it is likely that He had given to the son of Uri 
that strong natural aptitude, and those oppor- 
tunities of gaining mechanical skill, with an 
ultimate view to this responsible office. Not- 
withstanding lis grand duty was to conform 
with scrupulous fidelity to the pattern furnished, 
there was still plenty of room for inventive 
talent and tasteful exactness in the execution; 
and his natural and acquired gifts were enlarged 
and invigorated for the important work. is 
tribe—the tribe of Judah—was renowned in Israel 
for the many mechanics and artificers of note it 
had produced (1 Chr. iv. 14, 23). 6. I have given 
with Aholiab. He belonged to the tribe of 
Dan, one of the least influential and honourable 
in Israel; and here, too, we can trace the evidence 
of wise and paternal design in choosing the 
colleague or assistant of Bezaleel from an inferior 
tribe {cf 1 Cor. xii. 14-25; also Mark vi. 7), all 
that are wise-hearted. At that period, when one 
spirit pervaded all Israel, it was not the man 
full of heavenly genius who presided over the 
work, but all who contributed their skill, experi- 
enée, and labour in rendering the smallest assist- 
ance, that showed Bheis pet and devotedness to 


the Divine service. In like manner it was at the 
commencement of the Christian Church (Acts vi. 
5; xviii. 2). 8. and his furniture. By an error of 


transcribers the word [55] all appears to have 
been omitted, because of the following [12] 


vessels, furniture. The LXX., Syrian, Arabic, 
and Samaritan have the omitted word (Davidson’s 
*‘ Lectures,’ p. 199). 

12-17. Verily my sabbaths ye shall keep. The 
reason for the fresh inculcation of the fourth 
commandment at this particular period was, that 
the great ardour and eagerness with which all 
classes betook themselves to the construction of 
the tabernacle exposed them to the temptation of 
encroaching on the sanctity of the appointed day 
of rest. hey might suppose that the erection 
of the tabernacle was a sacred work, and that it 
would be a high merit—an acceptable tribute—to 
prosecute the undertaking without the interrup- 
tion of a day’s repose; and therefore the caution 
here given, at the commencement of the under- 
taking, was a seasonable admonition. 13. it is a 
sign between me and you throughout your 
generations. There is here an allusion to the 
separation of Israel as a peculiar people to the 
service of God; and the keeping of the Sabbath 
was a sign or pledge of their national obligation to 
obey the whole law. The reference obviously is 
not to the institution of the Sabbath on the part 
of God, but to its observance on the part of the 
pee le; and the purpose of God in making a 
aithful performance of the Sabbath duties ‘a 
sign between Him and the Israelites was, that 
they might become a holy and blessed people.’ 
14, Ye shall keep the sabbath .. . every one 
that defileth it shall surely be put to death. 
It was as the king of Israel, who had made the 
sanctification of the Sabbath a fundamental law 
in the civil aud political constitution of His 


Aaron maketh 


refreshed. 
18 


written with the finger of God. 


382 AND when the people saw that Moses “delayed to come down out of 
the mount, the people gathered themselves together unto Aaron, and 
said unto him, Up, >make us gods, which shall go before us; for as for 
this Moses, the man that brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we wot 


EXODUS XXXII. 


17 sabbath throughout their generations, for a perpetual covenant. It is #a 
sign between me and the children of Israel for ever: for ‘dn six days the 
Lorp made heaven and earth, and on the seventh day he rested, and was 


And he gave unto Moses, when he had made an end of communing 
with him upon mount Sinai, “two tables of testimony, tables of stone, 
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kingdom, that He denounced the violation of 
it as a capital crime (see on Num. xv. 32-36). 17. 
It is a sign between me and the children. . . for 
ever. The Sabbath was a sign between God and 
the people of Israel which they were always to 
be careful in observing—a national peculiarity 
evinced by its being always prominently associ- 
ated with the sanctity of the temple, new moons, 
and other feasts (Lev. xix. 30; Isa. L 13; Ixvi 23; 
Ezek. xlv. 17; Hos. ii. 11), and by its being one of 
the pledges which the proselyte had for participat- 
ing in the blessings of the covenant (Isa. lvi. 6, 7, 8). 
“For ever,” of course, means only commensurate 
with the duration of the Jewish economy (cf. 
ch. xii 14, 17, 24; Lev. xvi. 34; Num. x. 8 

When the covenant was disannulled, the sign 
could not remain; and accordingly the seventh- 
day Sabbath is gone with the covenant (cf. Lev. 
xxvi 15; xxvii; Deut. xxviii. with Ezek. xx; 


Hos, ii. 11): it was a type or shadow of the: 


blessed rest in Christ; ‘‘ for we who have believed 
do enter into rest.” forin six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth. Attempts have been made to 
represent this clause, as well as that in ch. xxii, 
to be only a gloss or comment of a transcriber; 
but the proof bas utterly failed, and the unanimous 
authority of the best MSS. confirms the integrity 
of the text. 

18. tables of stone written with the finger 
of God—containing the ten commandments (ch. 
xxiv. 12), called “‘tables of testimony,” because 
God testified His will in them. The tenor 
of the language undoubtedly conveys the impres- 
sion that these permanent records were a work of 
God’s design and execution so peculiar and so 
proper to Him as not to have been done by the 
agency of any creature. Some think that the ex- 
pression implies that letters were then first given 
to men. But this is an error, for Moses wrote 
before these tables were given him (ch. xxiv. 4); 
and there is reason to believe that written re- 
cords existed long prior to the Mosaic age (see on 
ch. xxxii. 16). 

CHAP. XXXII. 1-35.—TxHE GoLtpen CALF. 
1, when the people saw that Moses delayed [w13, 
to be ashamed or disappointed ;—Piel, to shame 
or disappoint a person waiting (Judg. ili. 25), and 
hence to delay.] They supposed, as some Jewish 
writers allege, that he had lost his way in the 
darkness, or perished in the flames of Sinai. the 
people gathered themselves together unto Aaron 
[ny] (cf. Num. xv.3; Heb. xvii.7, Eng. version, 
xvi. 42)—against Aaron in a tumultuous manner, 
to compel him to do what they wished. The 
incidents related in this chapter disclose a state 
of popular sentiment and feeling among the 
Israelites that stands in singular contrast to the 
tone of profound and humble reverence they dis- 
played at the giving of the law. Within a space 
of little more than nr days their impressions 


were dissipated; and although they were still 
encamped upon ground which they had every 
reason to regard as holy—although the cloud of 
glory that capped the summit of Sinai was still 

efore their eyes, affording a visible demonstra- 
tion of their being in close contact with, or rather 
in, the immediate presence of God—they acted as if 
they had entirely forgotten the impressive scenes 
of which they had been so regently, the witnesses. 
Josephus, from a feeling natural to him as a 
patriotic Jew, but discreditable to him as a faith- 
ful historian, omits this episode as an indelible 
disgrace to his nation ; and the Jews themselves 
were accustomed to say that never did they 
suffer any eae calamity but there was some- 
thing of the golden calf init, and said unto him, 
Up, make us gods. The Hebrew word rendered 
“‘gods” is simply the name of God in its plural 
form, which, when applied to the Divine Being, 
is commonly accompanied with a verb singular, 
though sometimes (Gen. xx. 13 ; xxxv.7; Neh. ix. 
18), as here, with a plural. julerome adheres to 
the idea of plurality ; and so also the Septuagint, 
which has trolncov nuiv Seovs ot wyotopetoovrat 
juwv.) And the translation might be, ‘Make usa 
god, whoshall go before us.’ Inconfirmation of this 
view, it is to be observed that the image made 
was single ; and therefore it would be imputing to 
the Israelites a greater sin than they were guilty 
of to charge them with renouncing the worship 
of the true God for idols. The fact is, that they 
required, like children, to have something to 
strike their senses—they could not form, or at 
least they could not retain, the permanent concep- 
tion of an unseen spiritual deity ; and as the cloud 
of which they had hitherto enjoyed the sight 
seemed, as well as Moses, to have withdrawn to 
the summit of the mount, they wished for some 
visible material object as the symbol of the Divine 
presence, which should go before them as the 
mystic pillar had done. for as for this Moses, 
the man that brought us up out of the land of 
Egypt, we wot not what is become of him. 
They admit the immense obligations under which 
they lay to Moses, and yet such was their fickle- 
ness or ingratitude, that they could think as well 
as speak with cold indifference of the loss of 
the patriotic leader. They knew that Moses had 
ascended the mount to commune with God, in 
compliance with their own urgent solicitation 
that he would act as their mediator; and on his 
departure he made arrangements in the govern- 
mental department which implied a protracted 
absence, so that they ought not to have been sur- 
prised by his ncen-appearance. But the want of 
their leader was  privation painfully felt; and 
while the eyes of the well-disposed Israelites 
would be often and anxiously directed towards the 
poe in the hope of ernie his well-known 
form descendirg the heights, the degraded and 
disorderly portion of the people, losing all patience, 


EXODUS XXXII. a golden calf. 


2 not what is become of him. And Aaron said unto them, Break off the ae 
© golden earrings which are in the ears of your wives, of your sons, aden}! eee 
3 your daughters, and bring them unto me. And all the people brake off 
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4 Aaron. is war 


earrings which were in their ears, and brought them unto 
And “he received them at their hand, and fashioned it with a 


graving tool, after he had made it a molten calf: and they said, These} Rom.1.23. 


nD 


broke out into loud murmurs, which ended in 
open rebellion. 2. Aaron said unto them, Break 
off the golden earrings ['p1)]—nose rings (Gen. 
xxiv. 47; Prov. xi. 22; Isa. iii. 21; Ezek. xvi. 12), 
or earrings (Gen. xxxv. 4; Judg. viii. 24, 25; Job 
xlii. 11; Hos. ii. 15) (other two words for earrings 
are used, ch. xxxv. 22; Num. xxxi. £0). It was 
not an Egyptian custom for young men to wear 
earrings; and the circumstance therefore seems to 
point out ‘the mixed rabble,’ who were chiefly 
joreign slaves, as the ringleaders in this insurrec- 
tion. The word “sons” does not seem to have 
been ia the Hebrew text read by the Septuagint 
translators, who make mention only of wives and 
daughters. In giving direction to break off their 
earrings, Aaron, who is supposed by some writers 
(Augustine, ‘Quest.,’ xli, in Exodus ; Lheodoret, 
vol i, in Exodus), to have been anxious to dis- 
courage the project, probably calculated on gain- 
ing time, or perhaps on the people’s covetousness 
and love of finery proving stronger than their 
idolatrous propensity. ut if such were his 
expectations, they were doomed to signal disap- 
pointment; for the people displayed the utmost 
alacrity in devoting those ornaments which they had 
received, through the special and most seasonable 
bounty of God, to the construction of the impa- 
tiently desiderated idol. Better far would it have 
been for Aaron to have calinly and earnestly 
remonstrated with them, or to have preferred duty 
to expediency, leaving the issue in the hands of 
Provitenes, than, through exhausted faith and 
timidity, to have yielded so facile and unworthy 
a compliance with the demands of a perverse 
rabble. 3. all the people brake off the golden 
earrings. The Egyptian rings, as seen on the 
monuments, were round massy plates of metal; 
and as it was rings of this sort the Israelites wore, 
being amongst the gifts heaped upon them at 
departure (ch. xii. 35: cf. chs. iii, 22; xi. 2), their 
size and number must, in the general collection, 
have produced a large store of the precious ma- 
terial. 4. he... fashioned it with a graving tool 
{orpa ink qyn]. Bochart (*Hierezoicon,’ part 1, 
lib. ii., ch. xxxiv.) takes the verb here to signify 
ound or tied up [from x, to straiten, to press; 
and 073, to denote, in a.bag. In this sense 


both words are used 2 Ki. v. 23]; and the act of 
Aaron would be much the same as that which 
was long afterwards done by Gideon, when the 
earrings contributed at his request were thrown 
into a garment spread on the ground (Judg. vill 
25). But the interpretation adopted by the Sep- 
tuagint [xai érAacey aita ev TH ypc pio], ‘and he 
formed or moulded them (viz., the earrings) with 
the graving-tool,’ is preferred by most modern 
scholars, and has been substantially followed by 
our translators, who, however, are more faithful 
to the original, in saying ‘ fashioned it” (viz., the 
mould) with the instrument. ‘The words are 
transposed ; and to make the meaning intelligible 
the rendering may be paraphrased thus :—‘ he 
framed with a graving tool the image te be made, 


and made it a molten calf’ [n2pD 237]—a steer 
overspread. [The verb 7p) signifies not only to 
pour, to melt, to cast or ie metals, but also to 


image (Judg. xvii. 4); another. 


cover, to overspread ; and hence NppP signifies, ac- 
cording to Gesenius, 1. a fusion of metal; 2. a cover- 
ing.] A modern reader, judging fromtheimplements 
and the state of art in the present day, will form 
an erroneous conception of the process followed in 
the construction of the golden calf, in supposing 
either that it was a mass of metal sculptured or 
carved by the tool of the graver, or that molten 
images were formed of metal, first fused by fire, 
and then shaped by being poured in its liquid state 
into a mould. That, however, is a mistake; for 
the images made by ancient idolaters were first cut 
as a rude block from a tree by the carpenter (cf. 
Isa. xliv. 9-20), and then, on being fashioned in the 
figure intended, the wooden frame was overlaid 
with thin plates, either of gold, silver, or otber 
metaL Being thus renee Rs it was called indif- 
ferently either a ‘graven’ or a ‘molten’ image— 
‘graven’ (i, e., carved), in respect to the sub- 
structure of wood; and ‘molten,’ with reference 
to the external covering of metal. A knowledge 
of this mechanical usage will serve to explain some 
apparent incongruities of language employed by 
the sacred writers, one of whom, in view of the 
metallic case, speaks of a founder making a graven 
of a workman that 
melteth a graven image (Isa. xi. 19: cf, xliv. 10-12). 
In both these passages ‘overlayeth’ and ‘over- 
laid’ is the prcrer rendering (cf. also Nah. i. 14; 
Hab. ii. 18, 19). [See Rosenmiiller’s ‘Schol.’ on vv, 
4,20; Leigh’s ‘ Critica Sacra;’ Henderson’s ‘ Isaiah,’ 
and also his ‘Minor Prophets ;’ Parkhurst’s ‘Heb, 
Lex.’ sub voce 7>}.] It is not said whether the 
image was of life size—whether it was of solid 
gold, or merely a wooden frame laminated with a 
thin covering of gold. Although a high authority 
(Westmacott, ‘Handbook of Sculpture, Ancient 
and Modern’) has stated that the Victron, in the 
formation of the golden calf, showed themselves 
familiar ‘with the more difficult processes of 
metallurgy,’ the execution of an elaborate statne 
could scarcely have been completed withiu the 
period of Moses’ sojourn on the mount, even if the 
poopie had entered on the work immediately after 
is ascent, much less when they did not begin it 
till his protracted absence had made them despair 
of his return; and the probability therefore is, 
that it was only an imperfect and diminutive 
figure of gilded wood, hastily prepared to meet the 
urgency of the occasion. The question bas been 
agitated—What led to the adoption of one par- 
ticular form? Monceus (‘Aaron Purgatus’) has 
advanced the theory that Aaron, who accompanied 
Moses and the seventy elders to the ascent of the 
mount, and saw the God of Israel:(ch. xxiv. 10-12), 
beheld him exalted on a cherub, which had the 
form of an-ox. This ape forms the basis of 
his elaborate apology for Aaron’s conduct; but it 
is not only at-variance with the jéalous care which 
Jehovah uniformly showed to peewee any visible 
representation being formed of Him; it is contrary 
to the express declaration of the actual fact, (Deut. 
iv. 15, &c.) Commentators have, with almost 
unanimous consent, traced its origin to the influence 
of | tian associations, which, from various 
Scripture references, appear to ‘have been very 
powerful (Ps, ovi. 19, 20 ; Ezek. xx. 48; Amos v, 


Moses informed 


EXODUS XXXII. 


of the people’s idolatry. 


eee reas Ue 
be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. | 20-19 


5 And when Aaron saw 7¢, he built an altar before it; and Aaron made 
6 “proclamation, and said, To-morrow 7s a feast to the Lorp. And they rose 
up early on the morrow, and offered burnt offerings, and brought peace 
offerings; and the ‘people sat down to eat and to drink, 
7 And the Lorn said unto Moses, 7 Go, 
which thou broughtest out of the land of 


25, 26; Acts vii. 39, 40); and they have supposed 
—whether Aaron resorted to it proprio motu, or to 
gratify the expressed wishes of a self-willed and 
clamorous faction—that it was a designed imitation 
of a religious ceremonial very popular and attrac- 
tive in Egypt, and of the existence of which in the 
Mosaic age there is clear monumental evidence— 
viz., that of doing homage to the creative power and 
energy of nature, through the sensuous representa- 
tion of a three years’ old ox. The selection of the 
animal was determined by the possession of some 
peculiar traits described by Herodotus (b. iii, ch. 
23), such as being the calf of a cow which conceives 
by lightning from heaven, and is never afterwards 
able to bear young. It must have a square spot of 
white upon its forehead, and on its back the figure 
of an eagle; the hairs in its tail double, and the 
form of a beetle under its tongue (cf. Plutarch, ‘De 
Iside,’ sec. 43; Pliny, b. viii., ch. xlvi.; Rawlinson, 
‘ Herodotus,’ vol. ii., pp. 65, 423, 424); and on the 


discovery of a bull distinguished by those rare. 


characteristics great public rejoicings were made 
( Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient Egypt,’ first series, vol. iv., 
pp. 354-356; Selden, ‘De Diis Syris. Syntag.,’ i, 
contr.) : it was placed in a temple, where priests 
officiated, oblations were presented to it, and at 
its death its remains were embalmed. A mauso- 
leum of these mummified animals was recently 
discovered. Such a bull was believed to embody 
the soul of Osiris (the sun) (Plutarch, ‘ De Iside,’ 
xx., 29; Warburton, ‘ Divine Eegeton, b. iv., ch. iv.; 
Rawlinson,‘ Herodotus,’ b.iii.,ch. xxviii. note2); and 
it was of different names as well as hues (wariis color- 
ibus—Ovid), being called Apis at Memphis, where 
the image was black, and Mnevis at Heliopolis, 
where it was bright or yellow ( Wilkinson’s* Aucient 
Egypt,’ second series, vol. ii, p. 196), which must 
have been in its youthful form the bull with 
which the Israelites were familiarly acquainted. 
Images of it, in the form of a whole ox or of a 
calf’s head, on the end of a pole, were very com- 
mon; and it makes a great figure on the monu- 
ments, where it is represented in the van of all 
processions as borne aloft on men’s shoulders. 
n an ancient Papyrus (described in Wilson's 
‘Lands of the Bible,’ vol. 1., pp. 96, 97) it appears 
‘covered with gilding;’ and as there is reason to 
helieve that the golden calf was formed after 
Egyptian models as a work of art as well as an 
idol, it may be concluded, from the great improb- 
ability of there pare a sufficiency of rede to 
construct a statue of solid gold, that the calf at 
Horeb exhibited only an exterior of thin plates of 
the precious metal, like many of the Egyptian 
images, which, though popularly descr as 
golden (Deut. xxix. 17), were, as Wilkinson states, 
merely gilded. they said, These be thy gods, 0 
Israel (see on v. 1 asto ‘‘gods” inthe plural). It is 
inconceivable that they, who but a few weeks 
fore had witnessed such amazing demonstrations of 
the true God, could have suddenly sunk to such a 
pitch of infatuation and brutish stupidity as to 
imagine that human art or hands could make a 
od that should go before them. But it must be 
rne in mind, that though by election and in 
name they were the people of God, they were as 
yet, in feelings and Pe pratonss in habits and 


¢ Lev. 23 2. 
2 Ki. 10 20, 
ft 1Cor. 10.7, 
9 Dan. 9. 24, 
& Gen. 6.11. 
Deut. 4. 16, 
Judg 2.19, 
Hos. 9 9. 


and rose up to play. 
get thee down; for thy people, 
Egypt, * have corrupted them- 


taste, little, if at all different, from Egyptians 
(Ezek. xx. 6-10). They meant the calf to be an 
image—a visible sign or symbol of Jehovah, so 
that their sin consisted not in a breach of the 
FIRST but of the sEconDcommandment. 5. Aaron 
... built an altar before it—‘like that which 
still exists before the nostrils of the sphinx’ 
(Stanley, ‘Jewish Church,’ p. 150), Aaron made 
proclamation . . . To-morrow is a feast to the 
Lord—not to Apis or to Osiris, as enshrined in his 
image, but to Jehovah. This is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, strongly confirmatory of the view, that 
they had not renounced the worship of Jehovah 
but in accordance with Egyptian notions, ha 
formed an image with which they had_been 
familiar, to be the visible symbol of the Divine 
presence. Such at least seems to have been the 
view of Aaron, whose language on avy other hy- 
pothesis is inexplicable. But whatever he meaut, 
the people regarded it as an idol; and hence they 
are severely condemned as puilty of a gross sin 
in every part of Scripture where allusion is made 
to the golden calf. 6, they rose up early on the 
morrow. Rising early seems to have been a prac- 
tice specially observed on days when solemn 
sacrifices were offered (Job i. 5). offered burnt 
offerings, and brought peace offerings. These, 
which were commanded to be offered only to God, 
were presented’ to the golden calf. and the 
people sat down to eat and to drink—as was cus- 
tomary on the presentation of peace offerings 
(Deut. xii 17: cf. Herodotus, b. ii., ch. xl); 
and thus they showed a desire to enjoy the same 
communion with this consecrated symbol that 
Aaron and the seventy elders had with the God of 
Israel, when eer ate and drank in His presence 
(ch. xxiv. 11). They were in a state of great and 
exultant jubilee. There was nothing wrong in 
the indulgence of joyful feelings, for God Himself 
encouraged rejoicing after religious solemuities 
Deut. xii, 7; Ps. xcv. 1). But there seems to 
ave been at the sametime much of the revelry 
that marked the feasts of the heathen; for it is 
added that, after they had ‘eaten and drunk,’ 
they ‘rose up to play.’ Herodotus gives an ac- 
count (b. ii., ch. lix.-lxii.) of a solemn feast which the 
people of Egypt celebrated at the city of Bubastis 
ia honour of the goddess Diana. ‘To her (he says) 
they offer many sacrifices ; and while the victim is 
burning they dance, and play a hundred antics, 
and drink more wine than in the whole year 
beside; for there convene thither about 700,000 
men and women, besides children.’ Jn another 
feast to the goddess Isis, the same historian relates 
that they indulged in-such impure rites that he 
shrunk from describing the acene, (cf. Herodotus, 
b. v., ch. xvii.) ; 

7. Go, get thee down Intelligence of the 
idolatrous scene enacted at the foot of the mount 
was communicated to Moses in language borrowed 
from human passions and feelings, and the judg- 
ment of a justly offended G rooounced in 
terms of just indignation against the gross viola- 
tion of the so recently promulgated laws. thy 
oe which thou broug. esta - ey tddes 

e language is very marked. iy people, no 
mine—for their sin had caused a suspension of 


Moses cometh down 


8 selves: they have 
manded them: they have made them a 


9 which have brought thee up out of the land of Eg 


them, and that I may consume them, and 


nation. 
11 


12 Wherefore should the 


EXODUS XXXII. with the two tables. 
aside quickly out of the way which I *com-| 801 

re fh yislten calf, and have worshipped : a ~i 

it. and have sacrificed thereunto, and said, / These be thy gods, O Israel, | 1 peut. ¢. 13, 

i t. And the Lorp| : cur... 

said unto Moses, *I have seen ce Li and, a d, it is a hoes. pie po a 

: fore ‘let me alone, that my wrath may wax hot agains aN 
MS my will make of thee a great re 61, 
+ Gen. 18. 82, 

And " Moses besought the 1 Lorp his God, and said, Lorp, why doth amas 

thy wrath wix hot against thy people, which thou hast brought forth (Deut 14 
out of the land of Egypt with great power, and with a mighty hand? vet 
qetden speak, and say, For mischief did he | ; 9% taceor 

bring them out, to slay them in the mountains, and to consume them | the Lorr, 
from the face of the earth? ‘T'urn from thy fierce wrath, and repent of oe “ing 

13 this evil against thy people. Remember Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, thy | ¢ yam. 23.19. 
servants, to whom thou °swarest by thine own self, and saidst unto Doak Sa 


them, ? I will multiply your seed as the stars of heaven, and all this land he 
that I have spoken of will I give unto ‘your seed, and they shall inherit 
14 it for ever. And the Lorp “repented of the evil which he thought todo| 1. 


unto his people. 
15 


And * Moses turned, and went down from the mount, and the two 
tables of the testimony were in his hand: the tables were written on 
both their sides; on the one side and on the other were they written. 
16 And the ‘tables were the work of God, and the writing eas the writing 


the covenant (cf. Matt. xxiii. 38). 8. They have 
turned aside quickly [772 10} they have turned 
away to hasten; i.e, they have apostatized 

uickly (cf. Ps. cvi. 13, where the verb here ren- 
aon ‘hastily’ is borrowed). 10. Now therefore 
let me alone. Such an expression could not have 
occurred in the patriarchal age—the time of Theo- 
phanies. But there was now a great progress 
made in the manner as well as the measure of 
revelation ; and although God still made Himself 
known by symbols, as to the people at large, in a 
pillar of cloud and fire, He no longer held inter- 
course with them, except through Moses, whom 
He allowed to reason and expostulate with Him, 
and carried His condescension so far that on this 
occasion, as if afraid of being over-persuaded, 
He, as it were, making an effort to shake off an 
importunate suppliant, cried out, ‘let me alone,” 
that I may consume them [oboxp-eat up, de- 


vour them (cf. ch. xv. 7; also Ps. evi. 23). make 
of thee a great nation. Care must be taken not 
to suppose this language as betokening any change 
or vacillation in the Divine purpose. @ cove- 
nant made with the patriarchs had been ratified 
in the most solemn manner—it could not, and 
never was intended that it should be broken. But 
the manner in which God spoke to Moses served 
two important purposes—it tended to develop 
the faith and intercessory patriotism of the He- 
brew leader, and to excite the serious alarm of 
the people, that God would reject them, and 
deprive them of the privileges they had fondly 
fancied were so secure. 

12. For mischief did he bring them out, to slay 
them in the mountains, and to consume them 
from the face of the earth? [nDNA]. The ground 


‘on which they were encamped’ is explained in 
its actual extent by the preceding hemistich, in 
which it is said to embrace not the base of mount 
Sinai only, but the numerous wadys amongst the 
adjoining mountains which compose the central 
range, and amongst — while the head-quar- 


ters were no doubt at Sinai, Moses and the elders 
being there, the people were scattered far and 
wide in the Sinaitic peninsula, as their necessities 
required (Benisch). 14. the Lord repented of the 
evil which he thought to do unto his people. 
God generally works by the instrumentality of 
means; and in this case the means of avertin 

the wrath of God was the urgent intercessions 0 
Moses, who, as the ‘elect ’"—the leader chosen_by 
Jehovah to accomplish in subservienty to His 
direction the great work of His people’s deliver- 
ance and legislation—‘ stood in the breach before 
Him, to turn back His wrath from destroying’ 
(Ps. evi. 23). 

15. Moses turned, and went down from the 
mount. The plain Er-Raheh is not visible from 
the top of Jebel Masa, nor can the mount be 
descended on the side towards that valley ; hence 
Mosesand hiscompanion, whoon duty had patiently 
waited his return in the hollow of the mountain’s 
brow, heard the shouting sometime before they 
actually saw the camp. the two tables of the 
testimony were in his hand—(see on ch. xxiv. 12; 
xxxi 18.) the tables were written on both their 
sides. The Jewish doctors, who say that it was 
done with a sapphire from the throne of God 
(Ainsworth), allege that the Ten commandments 
were written in such a manner that not one single 
letter more could havea place there. The material 
would of course be hard blocks of red granite from 
the mountain; but the size and form are not 
described. 16, the tables were the work of 
God, and the writing was the writing of God 
It has been alleged that this phraseology is ac- 
cording to the Hebrew idiom, in which the moun- 
tains of God mean high mountains, &c.; and so 
nothing more is meant by the language used h 
than to give an idea of the surpassing beau and 
finished execution of these written ‘abea: ut it 
is not within the compass of language to declare 
more explicitly that the engraving was miracu- 
lously accomplished. The meaning undoubtedly 
is, that the law was inscribed on these two tables 


Moses breaketh the 


the 
18 in the camp. 


had made, 
21 


the anger of my lord wax hot: “t 
23 set on * mischief. 


EXODUS XXXII. 


17 of God, graven upon the tables, _ And when Joshua heard the noise of 
ple as they shouted, he said unto Moses, There is a noise of war 
And he said, Z¢ zs not the voice of them that shout for 
mastery, neither zs i¢ the voice of them that cry for 
19 duét the noise of them that sing do I hear. 
as he came nigh unto the camp, that he saw the calf, and the dancing: 
and Moses’ anger waxed hot, and he cast the tables out of his hands, 
20 and brake them beneath the mount. And he 
‘ and burnt 7¢ in the fire, and ground it to powder, and strawed 
it upon the water, and made the children of Israel drink of it. 

And Moses said unto Aaron, ‘What did this people unto thee, that 
22 thou hast brought so great a sin se them? And Aaron said, Let not 
_ “thou knowest the people, that they are 
For they said unto me, Make us gods which shall go 
before us: for as for this Moses, the man that brought us up out of the 
24 land of Egypt, we wot not what is become of him. 
them, Whosoever hath any gold, let them break it off. So “they gave 

it me: then I cast it into the fire, and there came out this calf. 


two tables of the law. 


B. C. 1191. 


3 weakness, 
¢ Gen. 20. 9 
hee Gen. 26, 10. 
y being overcome;} Deut. 13.6 
And it came to pass, as soon] * 


took the calf which they 


“ ch. 14. 11, 
ch, 15, 24. 
ch, 16, 2-4, 
ch. 17, 2,4, 
Deut. 9. 7, 


2s. 

¥ Deut.31.27. 
1 Sam. 15, 
24. 

” Gen. 3, 12, 
13, 


And I said unto 


without the agency of angels or any other creature, 
by the immediate operation of God. 17. Joshua. 
e had remained under the trees on the higher 
level—the plain whence the last part of the ascent 
is made, now by stairs hewn in the rocks—to the 
summit of the méuntain. There was shade and 
within his reach while he waited for his 
master’s return (Drew's ‘Scripture Lands,’ pp. 
67). 18, It is not the voice of them that shout 
for mastery [77733]—or victory (cf. ch. xvii. 11). 
‘It is not the shout of victory, nor the wailing of 
defeat, but the voice of singing I hear.’ 19-24 
as soon as he came nigh unto thecamp... he 
saw the calf, and the dancing. An abrupt turn 
from the lower platform, where Moses had rejoined 
Joshua, revealed in 4 moment what had taken 
place (Drew’s ‘Scripture Lands,’ p, 67). Moses’ 
anger waxed hot. The arrival of the leader, like 
the appearance of a spectre, arrested the revellers 
in the midst of their carnival, and his act of 
righteous indignation, when he dashed on the 
ground the tables of the law, in token that, as 
they had so soon departed from their covenant 
relation, God would withdraw the peculiar privi- 
leges that He had promised them—that act, to- 
ether with the rigorous measures that followed, 
orms one of the most striking scenes recorded in 
sacred history. There is a traditional belief pre- 
valent amongst the Arabs that the fragments o 
the broken tables will one day be fonnd; and 
many a spot around the mountain-precipice has 
been dug, in the earnest hope that ‘the tables 
which were the work of God, and the writing 
which was the writing of God,’ might be recovered. 
20, he took the calf, &e. It has been supposed 
that the gold ‘was dissolved by natron (soda), 
which is very plentiful in the East, or some 
chemical substance, _ But there is no mention of 
solubility here (or in Deut. ix. 21)—it was ‘burned 
in the fire,’ to cast it into ingots of suitable size 
for the operations which follow. ‘Stamped’ 
(Deut, ix, 21)—i¢, beat into thin lamina, 
grounded to powder.’ The powder of malleable 
metals can be ground so fine as to resemble dust 
from the wings of a moth or butterfly ; and these 
dust particles will float in water for hours, and 
ip a running stream for days. These operations 
of grinding were intended to show contempt for 
auc worthless ods ; and the Israelites would be 
made to remember the humiliating lesson by the 
atate of the water may es drank for a time 


f | Moses than of the 


anes ‘Ancient Workers and Artificers in 
Metal,’ pp. 60-52). Others think that as the 
idolatrous festivals were usually ended with great 
use of sweet wine, the nauseous draught of the 
gold dust would be a severe punishment (ef. 2 Ki, 
xxiil. 6, 15; 2 Chr. xv. 16; xxxiv. 7). strawed 
it upon the water—i. e., the brook miraculously 
produced in Horeb (see on ch. xvii. 6). ‘The idol 
image was thus quite destroyed as to its form and 
nature, and the oe are required to drink the 
water with which the powder has been mingled, 
which, according to the notions of that religion of 
nature to which they had done homage on this 
occasion, must have proved the abolition of that 
very religion, being the greatest offence against it. 
The casting of the powder into the water refers, 
however, likewise most probably to an Egyptian 
custom (viz., the ceremony of casting the idol into 
the Nile, Herodotus, b. ii., ch. xli.), which (if it be 
true) would contirm in no small degree the impor- 
tance of the symbolical acts, which thus appropri- 
ately completed the process of annihilation directed 
against the religion of nature’ (Hédvernick, ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Pentateuch,’ p, 293 : see also Grotius 
and Ainsworth on Exod. xxxii. 20). 

22. Let not the anger of my lord wax hot. 
Aaron cuts a poor figure, making a sbuffling ex- 
cnse, and betraying more dread of the anger of 
ord (cf. Deut. ix. 20). As the 
preceding context is in many parts obscure, and 
the part taken by Aaron in this unhappy affair ill 
understood, it may be a seasonable and useful 
service to group the various isolated details, so as 
to make Oe enonious narrative. Aaron received 
the earrings of the people; but there is reason to 
doubt whether the image of the calf was formed 
by his hands or under his personal direction. 
Therprobability rather is, that he handed over the 
contributions to some skilful and expert artizan, 
who was entrusted with the manufacture of the 
contemplated bull; for in v. 35 the execution is 
pact be ascribed to workmen, or the people; so 
that the expression (v. 24), ‘he cast it into the 
fire,’ is equivalent to “he caused it to be cast into 
the fire;’ and Aaron built an altar on its being 
shown to him in a completed state—the language 
evidently conveying an impression that he had not 
seen it till then, as he must have done, had himself 
been the artist; and siso that it was finished in a 
much shorter time than he had anticipated, as the 
words, “there came out this calf,” may bear. On 


Moses prayeth EXODUS XXXII. Sor the people. 
25 And when Moses saw that the people were *naked, (for Aaron *had|_8-G2%% 
26 made them naked unto their shame among ®* their enemies,) then Moses | ° ae 3. 10. 
stood in the gate of the camp, and said, Who is on the Lorp’s side? let} 1’, tr°s" 
him come unto me. And all the sons of Levi gathered themselves to-}| Hos.2.s. 
27 gether unto him. And he said unto them, Thus saith the Lorp God of ra - = 


srael, Put every man his sword by his side, and go in and out from 
gate to gate throughout the camp, and * e f 
28 every man his companion, and every man his neighbour. 


this day. 
30 


32 sin, and have made them gods of gold! 


slay every man his brother, and 


¥ 2Chr. 28 19. 
8 those that 


And the} roseus 
children of Levi did according to the word of Moses: and there fell of | {fn 
29 the people that day about three thousand men. For Moses had said, | * Deut. ss. ». 
*Consecrate yourselves to-day to the Lorp, even every man a his Fetes 
gon, and upon his brother; that he may bestow upon you a blessing | sam. 12 
20. 
And it came to pass on the morrow, that Moses said unto the people, | ° * 54m. 16 
“Ye have sinned a great sin: and now I will go up unto the Lorp;| ,moesis, 
31 ®peradventure I shall make an atonement for your sin. And Moses | ° Deut ».1« 
returned unto the Lorp, and said, Oh, this — have sinned a great | 75% 7 
et now, if thou wilt forgive |¢pnuas, 
Rev. 22. 19. 


their sin—; and if not, ‘blot me, I pray thee, ¢ out of thy book which 


the whole, it appears that Aaron was dragged by 
the resistless impetuosity of the people into this 
transaction, which he had vainly endeavoured to 
prevent or to delay; and that, on finding it im- 
possible to control. the fierce democracy, he had 
reluctantly yielded, declaring, by the tenor of his 
proclamation at the last, though constrained to 
sanction an impure and forbidden mode of worship, 
it was still Jehovah, and not an idol, to whom 
homage was paid. This was his error, arising 
apparently from want of a stedfast and enlight- 
ened faith, but not amounting to such an apostasy 
as involved a violation of the national covenant, 
being done only by a portion of the people, or such 
as disqualified him from being made afterwards 
high priest. 

25. naked—either unarmed and defenceless, or 
ashamed from a sense of guilt; stripped of their 
greatest ornament, faithfulness to God (2 Chr. 
xxviii. 19; Isa. xlvii. 3; Jer. xlix. 10; Ezek. xvi. 
36). Some think they were literally naked, as the 
Egyptians performed some of their rites in that 
indecent manner; while others suppose that they 


were mingled in unworthy familiarity with the. 


Amalekites, who, as spectators of the revelry, 
were enjoying the infamousscene (Spencer, ‘De Leg- 
ibus Hebreeorum,’ p. 24). [Septuagint has dtecnedace 
ap avrovs ’Aapwy ertyapua Tots Urevavtiots avTwn, 
or Aaron scattered them a laughing-stock to their 
enemies—viz., for disorderly riot. nye, “unto 
their shame” is rendered by Michaelis, Dathe, 
Gesenius, to rout, or overthrow—the meaning, 
according to their view, being, ‘ Aaron made the 
veople naked (exposed), so that they might have 
een easily nitacted and destroyed by their ene- 
mies.] 26-28. Moses stood in the gate. The camp 
is supposed to have been protected by a rampart 
after the attack of the Amalekites. Who is on the 
Lord’s side ?—i. e., who will support the cause of 
God against idolatry and idolaters? unto me— 
let him join me, and follow my directions. And 
all the sons of Levi gathered themselves to- 
gether unto him. The universal word all is here 
to be taken, as in many other passages, with 
limitations, as denoting the majority, ‘or a very 
large number, who were inflamed with a holy zeal ; 
for some of them were involved in the guilt of the 
goles calf, and perished. 27. slay every man 
8 brother. ‘ Every” is not to be taken literally, 
aa if each individual bay 22,000 Levites was to 


kill a brother, a companion, and a neighbour; for 
in that case the number of the slain must have 


exceeded 60,000. The words are [7 ¥"ny7wN], a 


man _his brother, a man his companion. [The Sep- 
tuagint renders it exacros, each a brother.) Besides, 
as intermarriages between the tribes were not 
permitted, and the Levites, as commissioned 
officers of justice, were to inflict oe punish- 
ment upon flagrant transgressors in all the tribes, 
the ‘ake a man his brother, does not denote a 
brother by eouseurnialyy: Tt denotes here, as 
elsewhere (Isa. xix. 2; Jer. xxxi. 34; xxxiv. 17), 
one man another ; and the meaning simply is, that 
the ringleaders were to be put to death, without 
indulgence to the nearest relative or most familiar 
friend (cf. Deut. xxxiii. 8-10). The blessing which 
their father Levi had lost (Gen. xxxiv. 25) was 
restored to the tribe through the noble conduct 
of his descendants on this occasion. The zeal and 
courage of Moses were astonishing, considering he 
opposed himself to an intoxicated mob. he 
people were separated into two divisions, and 
those who were the boldest and most obstinate in 
vindicating their idolatry were put to death, whilst 
the rest, who withdrew in shame or sorrow, were 
spared. Nothing but a conviction of the Divine 
mission of Moses could have produced the silent 
submission of those numerous offenders. 29. Con- 
secrate—or ye have consecrated yourselves to-day. 
The Levites, notwithstanding the defection of 
Aaron, distinguished themselves by their zeal for 
the honour of God, and their conduct in doing the 
office of executioners on this occasion; and this 
was one reason of their being appointed to a high 
wets honourable office in the service of the sanc- 
uary. 

30-33. said unto the people, Ye have sinned. 
Moses laboured to show the people the heinous 
nature of their sin, and bring them to repentance. 
But not content with that, he hastened more ear- 
nestly to intercede for them. $2. blot me... 
out of thy book which thou hast written. In 
the public registers, all that were born of a par- 
ticular tribe were entered in the list of their 
respective families under that tribe. This was the 
Israelite Domesday book, or genealogical record ; 
and when any one died his name might be con- 
sidered as blotted out of this list. ‘The meaning 
of Moses’ earnest ear pneatcs is, that if Jehovah 
would not pardon the grievous offence of His 


The Lord refuseth 
33 thou hast written. 


I will visit their sin upon them. 
35 
Aaron made. 


33 AND the Lorp said unto Moses, Depart, and go up hence, thou and 
the people which thou hast brought up out of the land of Egypt, unto 
the land which I sware unto Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, saying, 

2 Unto ° thy seed will I give it: and I will send an Angel before thee; 
and °I will drive out the Canaanite, the Amorite, and the Hittite, and 
3 the Perizzite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite: unto a land flowing with 


people, and would destroy Israel as a nation, he 
might be permitted to die before so dreadful a 
calamity occurred—his name might be erased from 
the record of living men. What warmth of 
affection did he evince for his brethren; how fully 
was he animated with the true spirit of a patriot, 
when he professed his willingness to die rather 
than survive their destruction! 33. Whosoever 
hath sinned against me, him will I blot out of 
my book. In China the names of persons tried on 
criminal processes are written in two distinct 
books, called the book of life and the book of 
death ; those acquitted, or not capitally convicted, 
are written in the former, those found guilty, in 
the latter. These are presented to the emperor, 
who has a right to erase any name from either (cf. 
Rev. iii 5). This prerogative belongs absolutely 
to God; and hence it is recorded that “‘the Lord 
said unto Moses, Whosoever hath sinned against 
me”—so as to violate the condition of the Sinai 
covenant—‘“‘him will I blot out of my book.” I 
will blot him out of the register of the living, or 
cut him off from their number. Hence in many 
passages of the Pentatench (Lev. xvii. 10; xx. 2,6; 
xxiiL 30; Num. xvi. 29-34), as wellas of the Psalms, 
wicked men are threatened with a sudden, violent, 
and untimely death, or with other dreadful cala- 
mities, which should bear an evident signature of 
being inflicted by the immediate hand of God (cf. 
Ps, xi 5; xxxiv. 16, 21; xxxvii. 1, 2, 9, 10, 20, 35, 
36, 88; lv. 23; xciv. 23). The declaration intimates 
a general rule of the Divine government, that a 
clear distinction would be made between the 
innocent and the guilty, and that punishment 
would be inflicted only on the strictest principles 
of justice. But the declaration primarily referred 
directly to the peculiar government of Israel, in 
which Jehovah, as king, would deal with the 
ople who composed that nation, in the distribu- 
ion of temporal rewards and punishments, accord- 
ing to their respective merits ; and the immediate 
object of making it was to assure Moses that there 
should not be a national destruction—that those 
only should be cut off, whose incorrigible and 
hopeless sin merited that doom, while all who had 
remained faithful to the covenant would be spared. 
34 lead the people unto the place of which I 
have spoken unto thee (see on ch. xxiii.20): behold, 
mine Angel shall go before thee. Though the 
Israelites should still continue an elect people, 
and the promise of their settlement in Canaan be 
fulfilled, they were threatened, as a punishment of 
their heinous offence, with s privation of their 
most distinguished honour—the eee and guid- 
ance of their covenanted Lord and King. *[The term 


‘2x20, indeed, is used here, which has already oc- 
surred in various passages (chs, xiv. 19; xxiii, 20-23) 
in application to the Revealing Angel, Jehovah; 


EXODUS XXXIIE 


I ; And the Lorp said unto Moses, * Whosoever hath 
34 sinned against me, him will I blot out of my book. 
lead the people unto the place of which I have spoken unto thee: behold, 
‘mine Angel shall go before thee: nevertheless %in the day when I visit 


And the Lorp plagued the people, because * they made the calf which 


to go with the people. 
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Therefore now go, 


but it appears (ch. xxxiii. 3) He who had hitherto 
accompanied them announced His intended with- 
drawal in future, leaving the office of guide to be 
performed by some inferior agent (cf. ch. xxxiii. 2, 3, 
with xxiii. 21)—whether the cloudy pillar alone or 
a created angel cannot be determined.] This 
threatened calamity, however, at the intercession 
of Moses, and on the repentance of the people, was 
averted. nevertheless in the day when I visit 
T will visit their sin uponthem. [The verb 7a, 


when spoken of the Divine procedure to His 
people, frequently signifies to visit with kindness 
chs. iil, 16; iv. 31; Gen. xxi. 1; 1.24; 1 Sam. ii. 21; 

's. vill. 5; Isa. xxiii. 17); but sometimes in the 
afflictive dispensations of Providence (Job xxxi. 14; 
xxxv. 15); at other times in a judicial manner (Ps. 
lix. 5; Isa. xxvi. 14; Jer. ix. 25; xliv. 13), especi- 
ally the idolatry of the Israelites (chs. xx.5; xxxiv. 
7; Num. xiv. 18; Ps. Ixxxix. 32 (33); Hos. i. 4; ii. 
15; iv. 9; Amos iii. 14). It is used in the latter 
sense here; and “the day” when judgment is 
inflicted denotes a period when, by a long accumu- 
lation of national sins, and the festering of deep- 
seated corruption, a people’s iniquities being full, 
the vials of Divine wrath are poured out upon 
them with overwhelming destruction.] Several 
such crises of desolating judgments occurred iu 
the. national history of Israel (Matt. xxiii. 25; 
Luke xi. 51). ‘‘I will visit (this) their sin 
upon them.” The Jewish people themselves 
believe that this denunciation was carried into 
effect; for it has been a traditional saying 
amongst them, handed down from that time to 
the present, that no national disaster ever befel 
the nation, but it had ap ounce of the golden calf 
in it. 

35. the Lord plagued the people, because they 
made the calf. No immediate judgments were 
inflicted; but this early lapse into idolatry was 
always mentioned as an aggravation of their 
subsequent apostasies. 

CHAP. XXXIIL—Tuez Lorp ReErvsETH To 
GO WITH THE PgorpLE. 1. the Lord said — 
rather ‘had’ said unto Moses. The conference 
detailed in this chapter must be considered as 
having occu prior to the pathetic intercession 
of Moses recorded ‘at the close of the preceding 
chapter; and the historian, having mentioned 
the fact of his earvest and painful anxiety, under 
the overwhelming pressure of which he poured 
forth that intercessory prayer for his apostate 
countrymen, now enters on a detailed account 
of the circumstances. 2. I will send an Angel 
before thee. Jehovah here announces that He 
would employ some providential agency in accom- 

lishing the promise made to their fathers ; though, 

ond a faithful fultilment of His engagements, 
He would henceforth take no special interest in 


The tabernacle 


6 unto thee. 
ornaments by the mount Horeb. 

7 And Moses took the tabernacle, and 
off from the camp, and called it The 


the nation. 3. I will not go up in the midst of thee 
.. . lest I consume thee in the way. As their 
deep-rooted prepossessions for idolatry would 
certainly manifest themselves by some new 
breach of the covenant, the continued presence 
and favour of their Heavenly King would only 
aggravate their guilt, and lead to their speedy 
destruction. In consequence of their perverse- 
ness, therefore, He deemed it expedient and 
necessary to abandon the immediate superin- 
tendence; and thus even in His judgment He 
remembered mercy. Here the Lord 1s represented 
as determined to do what He afterwards did not 
(see on ch. xxxii. 10). 

4. when the people heard these evil tidings— 
from Moses on his descent from the mount. God, 
indeed, had promised (v. 14) that He would not 
inflict upon thern the punishment either of na- 
tional destruction or the threatened withdrawal 
of His symbolical presence. But that promise 
was made to Moses privately. It was necessary 
that the menace of so terrible a calamity should 
be publicly announced to the people, the more 
especially as their exemption from it was sus- 
pended on their exhibiting a humble and contrite 
spirit. 6, put off thy ornaments. In seasons 
of mourning it is customary with Eastern people 
to lay aside all gewgaws, and divest themselves 
of their jewels, their gold, and vabat bene 1 
rich and splendid in their dress. This token of 
their sorrow the Lord required of His offend- 
ing people. [The Septuagint has, apéAecte ras 
oTokds tay dofay buav Kal Tov Kécpov, Kat deiEw 
cot d Towjow cot, kat wepicihavto ot trot "IopanA, 
Tov Kécpov alT@y Kat Tiyv TeptoToATY ato Tov 
Spouvs tov Xwpri8B—‘ Now therefore, put off your 
splendid robes and your ornaments, and I shall 
show you the things which I shall do to you. 
And the children of Israel put their ornaments 
and their upper dress by the mount Horeb.’ The 
Septuagint translators inserted this reference to 
* beautiful garments,’ because it was a customary 
practice in seasons of sorrow, when they flour- 
ished.] Though it seems to have been unknown 
to the early Israelites, it was an established usage 
in the times of the monarchy for the people, 
divesting themselves of any gay or elegant cloth- 
ing, in deep humiliation, to assume sackcloth 
(cf. 1 Sam. xix. 24; Isa. xxxii, 11; Mic. i. 8, &.); 
and it is common amongst Oriental mourners still 
to appear in dark-coloured clothes, or at least 
to lay aside whatever — ornamental (Aforier’s 


EXODUS XXXIII. 


milk and honey: for I will not go up in the midst of thee; for thou art 
a ‘stiff-necked people; lest I consume thee in the way. 
4 And when the people heard these evil tidings, they mourned: ?and no 
5 man did put on him his ornaments. For the Lorp had said unto Moses, 
Say unto the children of Israel, Ye are a stiff-necked people: I will 
come up into the midst of thee in a moment, and consume thee: there- 
fore now put off thy ornaments from thee, that I may ‘know what to do 
And the children of Israel stripped themselves of their 


itched it without the camp, afar 

Tabernacle of the Congregation.| + 
And it came to pass, that every one which /sought the Lorp went out 
unto the tabernacle of the congregation, which was without the camp. 

8 And it came to pass, when Moses went out unto the tabernacle, that all 
the people rose up, and stood every man “at his tent door, and looked 
after Moses, until he was gone into the tabernacle. 

9 And it came to pass, as Moses entered into the tabernacle, the cloudy 
pillar descended, and stood at the door of the tabernacle, and the LORD 


removed out of the camp. 
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‘Travels,’ vol. i., p. 178; Pitts ‘ Pilgrimage to 
Mecca,’ Pp. 115, id), that I may know what to 
do unto thee. The language is accommodated to 
the feeble apprehensions of men. God judges 
the state of the heart by the tenor of the conduct. 
In the case-of the Israelites He cherished a de- 
sign of mercy ; and the moment He discerned the 
first symptoms of-contrition, by their stripping 
off their ornaments, as penitents conscious of 
their error, and sincerely sorrowful, this fact 
added its weight to the fervency of Moses’ 
prayers, and gave them prevalence with God 
in behalf of the people. 

7. Moses took the tabernacle—not the taber- 
nacle of which a pattern had been given him, 
for it was not yet erected, but a simpler one— 

erhaps his own tent, conspicuous as that of the 
eader—in a part of which he heard causes, and 
communed with God about the people’s interests. 
Its appropriation for sacred purposes was highly 
expedient, or rather indispensably necessary, for 
it cannot be supposed that the people would be 
left without the means or opportunity of access to 
God for the space of a year. In this provisional 
or interim tabernacle—where it will be observed 
no sacrifices were offered—Moses_ discharged his 
mediatory functions, consulting Jehovah on behalf 
of those who applied for Divine counsel or tokens 
of Divine favour, and receiving revelations of the 
Divine will. Hence it received the significant 
name of ‘tabernacle of the congregation’ he 
on ch. xxvii. 21), which was retained even after 
the change of its position relative to Israel. 
existence amongst them was a great privilege, 
though probably little regarded by multitudes, 
as is the case with privileges generally whose 
value is not known, or at least duly appreciated, 
till they are in danger of being irrecoverably lost ; 
and accordingly the withdrawal of this tabernacle 
in abhorrence from a polluted camp produced 
intense alarm, as it was regarded as the first 
step in the total abandonment with which God 
had threatened them. 8, all the people rose up, 
and stood. Its removal produced deep and uni- 
versal consternation ; Rad it is easy to conceive 
how anxiously all eyes would be directed towards 
it; how rapidly the happy intelligence would 
spread, when a phenomenon was witnessed from 
which an encouraging hope could be founded. 

9-11. the cloudy pillar descended. How would 
the downcast hearts of the people revive—how 
would the tide of joy swell in every bosom, when 


Its 


EXODUS XXXIII. with the Lord. 


I eee 
10 * talked with Moses. And all the people saw the cloudy pillar stand at} 3-¢1# 
the tabernacle door: and all the people rose up and worshipped, every | * Ps 99.7. 
man im his tent door. And ‘the Lorp spake unto Moses face to face, as | ‘ °¢".*? 
a man speaketh unto his friend. And Cota again into the camp: babes 
but’ his servant Joshua, the son of Nun, a young man, departed not out }/ eb. 21.13 
of the tabernacle. a eae 
And Moses said unto the Lorp, See, thou sayest unto me, Bring u wae nS 
this people: and thou hast not let me know whom thou wilt send with |! cb. 34.0. 
me: yet thou hast said, *I know thee by name, and thou hast also found | "6" 77," 
grace in my sight. Now therefore, I pray thee, ‘if I have found grace |» peut «+ 
in thy sight, “show me now thy way, that I may know thee, that I may | _Joet2.17. 
find geet thy sight; and consider that this nation is * thy people. | ° ¢> 4° 
And he said, ° My presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee ? rest. | > Deut 3. 20, 
And he said unto him, “If thy presence go not with me, carry us not up 
hence. For wherein shall it be known here that I and thy people have 
found grace in thy sight? "Js i not in that thou goest with us? so 
“shall we be separated, I and thy people, from all the people that are 


Moses prevaileth 


ll 


12 


" Ps, 93. 11, 
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” Num. 14.34, 
* 2Sam.7 23, 


Josh. 23. 1. 
upon the face of the earth. 
17 


the symbolic cloud was seen slowly and majes- 
tically to descend and stand at the entrance of 
the tabernacle! as Moses entered into the taber- 
nacle, this well-known symbol appeared—a visible 
token of the Divine approval of what Moses did. 
It was when he appeared as their mediator— 
when he repaired from day to day to intercede 
for them—that welcome token of assurance 
was given that his advocacy prevailed, that 
Israel's sin was forgiven, and that Cod would 
ra be gracious. 11. the Lord spake unto 

oses face to face. Jehovah who thus spoke 
was the Revealing Angel—the Second Person 
in the Trinity ; and therefore the fact stated in 
this passage is perfectly consistent with the 
declaration, ‘‘ God is a Spirit, whom no mat hath 
seen or can see” (1 Tim. vi. 16; cf. John i. 18; 1 
John iv. 12). ‘‘Face to face”—i. e., freely, directly, 
not through the medium of an angel, or in visions 
and dreams as to the prophets (see on Num. 
xii. 8), or perhaps with a faint adumhration of 
human nature (see on v. 23; also on ch, xxiv. 10). 
Joshua, the son of Nun (see on ch. xvii 13, 14; 
xxiv. 13) [7%] his attendant, who waited upon 
him (Josh. i. 1), “son of Nun” [Septuagint, ‘Incous 
vis Navi]. 

12. thou hast not let me know whom thou 
wilt send with me. Moses at this crisis found 
himself in difficult circumstances, being still 
invested with office as a divine legate; but, 
from the withdrawal of the cloudy pillar, at a 
loss how to proceed, he earnestly desired to be 
relieved from this state of painful uncertainty, 
by having a distinct assurance as to the rank or 
character of the guide under whose auspices he 
with his onerous charge was now placed—whether 
he was a created angel—which would have.'occa- 
sioned disappointment and sorrow; or whether 
He was the Angel Jehovah, who had hitherto 
conducted their journey— which would have 
inspired confidence and joy. thou hast said, I 
Know thee by name—i.e., thy origin, history, 
character, and office, as one with whom I hold 
frequent communion, and in whom I take a preat 
interest (cf. ch. xxxil. 32, 33; Isa. xliii. 1; xhx. 1; 
Phil. iv. 3). “‘ Know” here is equivalent to approve 
and love (cf. Ps. i. 6; vii. 23; 2 Tim, ii 19 


And the Lorp said unto Moses, ‘I will do this thing also that thou 
hast spoken: for thou hast found grace in my sight, oat 
18,name. And he said, I beseech thee, show me thy “glory. And he said, 
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know thee by 


with Jer, i. 5). thou hast also found grace in 
my sight—as evinced by the favourable attention 
given to his intercession already made. 13. show 
me now thy way—i.e., the mode of thy intended 
procedure towards thy people; the way in which 
thou wilt fulfil thy promise, and the course by 
which, in subserviency to thy purposes, I am to 
conduct thy people to the promised land. that 
I may, know thee—i.e., be fully instructed as ts 
thy mind and will, and have a comfortable assur- 
ance of my reconciliation and thy gracious presence 
with thy chosen people, 14. My presence shall 
go with thee [5, my face]—i.e., personal pres- 
ence, as the word signifies (Deut. iv. 37; 2 Sam. 
xvii. 11), Jehovah being now reconciled with the 
people, through the intercessions of Moses and 
their own sincere repentance, things are now 
restored to the state in which they were at the 
establishment of the covenant, and consequently 
the presence of the Lord, which is promised here 
to go with them, is the same as the angel whom Ho 
pledged Himself to Moses to ‘‘send before him” 
(ch. xxiii. 20, 21: cf. Isa. lxiii. 8, 9). and I will 
give thee rest—i.e., the permanent and happy 

ssession of the: promised land (cf. Deut. iii. 20). 

hus Moses was assured of the complete restora- 
tion of the covenant; but in order to make 
assurance doubly sure, he continued: 15-17. If 
thy presence go not with me, carry us not up 
hence—i.e., I should infinitely rather spend a 
wandering life in the wilderness, in the enjoyment 
of thy presence and favour, than be settled in 
Canaan without it. God's own words are eagerly 
caught hold of, and His promise made the subjevt 
of a prayer, in the full and.just persuasion that 
the Israelites could appear ‘‘a chosen generation, 
@ peculiar people,” in the eyes of contemporary 
nations and of future ages, only by unmistakeablo 
evidences of the Divine presence and favour accom- 
panying them and prospering their way. Moses 
Laroagbout this intercessory scene displayed the 
disinterested zeal of a patriotic leader, no less than 
the humble but earnest piety of an eminent saint, 
and the prayer of faith prevailed. : 

18, I beseech thee, show me thy glory. It is not 
easy to perceive the precise object of Moses in 
pas ie thia request. He had enjoyed repeated 


The tables 


see my back parts; but my face shall 
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19 °I will make all my goodness pass before thee, and I will proclaim the 
name of the Lorp before thee; “and will be “gracious to whom I will 
20 be gracious, and will show mercy on whom I will show mercy. And he 
said, hou canst not see my face: for “there shall no man see me, and 
921 live. And the Lorp said, Behold, there is a place by me, and thou shalt 
22 stand upon a rock: and it shall come to pass, while my glory passeth by, 
that I will put thee “in a clift of the rock, and will * cover thee with my 
23 hand while I pass by: and I will take away mine hand, and thou shalt 
> not be seen. 
34 AND the Lorp said unto Moses, “ Hew thee two tables of stone like 
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opportunities of behqiding extraordinary displays 
of the Divine glory—on the summit of Sinai (chs. 
xix., xx.), along with the whole people of Israel— 
on an elevated platform of that mountain, when 
adinitted with Aaron and the seventy elders to the 
privilege of a special interview (ch. xxiv. 1i)—ata 
subsequent period, when alone in communion 
with Jehovah during forty days and forty nights 
(ch. xxiv. 18), But he was not satisfied with 
what he had witnessed ; each successive exbibi- 
tion stimulated his desires for fuller discoveries 
of the Divine nature [so the LXX. understood 
it, for they render this clause, Euguvicov por 
ceavrov, show me~Thyself]; aud his condescend- 
ing Lord, appearing to be won by his impor- 
tunity, was pleased to grant a gracious answer 
to his prayer. It was not, as some say, @ vain 
curiosity and ambition to penetrate into things 
unknown, but the impulse of a pure, ardent devo- 
tion that prompted the desire of Moses. It 
appears, however, that Jehovah, while he granted 
one be of the request (v. 19), thought fit to deny 
another (v. 20). But that this manifestation of 
the Divine glory must have been different from, 
as well as superior to, the former displays of it, 
is evident, both because Moses asked and the 
Lord granted it as a higher favour. This is one 
of the most solemn and mysterious scenes described 
in the Bible. In the cloudy pillar above, and in 
the answers of the oracle within the tabernacle, 
Moses possessed unmistakeable tokens of the 
reality of the Divine presence. Not satisfied with 
that faith which is ‘the evidence of things not 
seen,” he longed for those full impressions which 
only a vision of the Divine glory could impart, 
and which, though withbeld from the people at 
large, he, as mediator of the covenant, might 
receive a8 a special privilege. Accordingly he 
had for his comfort and encouragement a splendid 
and full display of the Divine Majesty—not in- 
deed in its unveiled effulgence, as he most prob- 
ably desired, but as far as the weakness of {allen 
humanity would admit. The face, hand, back 
parts are figurative expressions in the Anthropo- 
morphic style—as it is impossible to conceive of 
a apirit but through the medium of the senses. 
19. I will make all my goodness pass before thee 
—[a signifies often, when applied to God, His 
benignity (Ps. xxv. 7; cxlv. 7; Isa. lxiii. 7) ; but 
here, where it is spoken of in answer ta Moses’ 
request (v. 18),-it is used as synonymous with 
*‘slory;” and thus there was a distinct promise 
that the request would be granted—with this 
limitation, however, that the revelation would 
not be a pertbaneut display of the essential 
glory of God, on which his eyes might gaze, but 
only a sudden and transitory vision.} and I will 
proclaim the name of the Lord [Aim ova *nN7) 
[327]. This phrase is commonly used to signify, 
call upon the name of the Lord, invoking it in 
worship, But as the words in this passage were 
those of the Divine seri Himself, they must 


bear a different sense, which Gesenius has well 
expressed—‘ I will proclaim by name before thee, 
Jebovah’—as now present—i, e., in order that thou 
mayest know that God indeed is here, I will 
myself be the herald to announce my coming’ 
(see on ch. xxxiv. 6, 7). and will be gracious to 
whom I will be gracious, &c. This is added, to 
show that such an extraordinary discovery a8 was 
about to be made to Moses was not due to his 
merit, but was an act of free grace (cf. Rom. ix. 
15). 20. Thou canst not see my face—i.e., the 
real unveiled effulgence of the Divine glory. for 
there shall no man see me, and live—a tradi- 
tional belief obtained through all heathen anti- 
quity, that the appearance of God, or a divine 
being, to any one, would be followed by the 
speedy death of that person. But this belief, 
which amongst the heathen was the mere effect 
of superstitious fear, became a settled opinion, a 
common sentiment founded on a deep feeling of 
unworthiness to appear before G amongst 


the pious in the ancient Church. Numerous in- 


stances of this persuasion occur in the Old Testa- 
ment history (Gen. xvi. 13; xxxii. 30; Judg. vi. 
22; xiii. 26; Isa. vi. 5); and in this passage the 
Divine Being Himself confirms the fact that a 
full disclosure of the Divine glory is incompatible 
with the present condition of humanity, and can 
be exhibited only to the organs of the spiritual 
body (1 Cor. xv. 44: cf. 2 Car, xii. 2-5). 22. I will 
put thee in a clift of the rock—viz, on Sinai, 
whither Moses was again called up (ch, xxxiv. 2). 
In the chapel on Jebel Misa dedicated to Elijah, 
the monks show a uiche or hole, just large 
enough for a man’s body, where they say Moses 
stood on this occasion, and in which Elijah 
dwelt long after. But there is no certainty in 
their traditions (see Robinson's ‘Biblical Re- 
searches,’ vol. iL, p, 152; Lepsius’ ‘ Letters,’ p. 559; 
Hengstenberg’s ‘Pentateuch,’ vol, ii., p, 129), and 
will cover thes with my hand while I pass by. 
This would be necessary to protect Moses from 
the consequences of his own gratitied desire, lest, 
had his eyes seen Jehovah passing by, he s ould 
have been overwhelmed with astonishment, and 
perished in the blaze of God’s glory. 23, thou shalt 
see my back parts. As a man whose hack only 
is seen, and not his face, can be but imperfectly 
known, so God can be but indistinctly and par- 
tially discerned in the present state fram Mis 
works in nature and providence, and from His 
Word, by material similitudes and analogies (1 Cor. 
xiii, 12). That, however, is no more than & 
shadowy reflection of His glory ; and ta whatever 
height of purity a believer may rise after he 
has become ‘a partaker of the Divine nature’ 
(2 Pet. i. 4), the holiest and most advanced saint 
in this mortal state must be content with a sight 
of the “‘ back parts,” ‘ but the face af Jehovah’ shall 
not be geen.’ 


CHAP. XXXIV. 1-35.—Tuax Tasixs are Re- 
NEWED. 1. Hew theo two tables of stone. God 


The name of 


2 the first tables, which thou brakest. 
3 me in the top of the mount. 


flocks nor herds feed before that mount. 


4 And he hewed two tables of stone like unto the first: and Moses rose} 13. 
up early in the morning, and went up unto mount Sinai, as the Lorp 
had commanded him, and took in his hand the two tables of stone. 

5 And the Lorp descended in the cloud, and stood with him there, and 

6 proclaimed the name of the Lorp. And the Lorp passed by before him, 
and proclaimed, The Lorp, The Lorp ° God, merciful and gracious, long- 

7 suffering, and abundant in ¢goodness and ‘truth, keeping “mercy for 


EXODUS XXXIV. 


unto the first; and °I will write upon these tables the words that were in 
i L And be ready in the morning, and 
come up in the morning unto mount Sinai, and present thyself there to |. -* 
2 And no man shall come up with thee, 
neither let any man be seen throughout all the mount; neither let the 


God proclaimed, 


B C. 1491. 
> Deut. 10. 2, 


° Deut. A, 10, 
2Chr ‘0 9. 
Neh. 9. 17. 
Ps §6.4, 15. 
Ps, 103. & 


t Jer, 32 13. 
Dan. 9 4. 


having been reconciled to repentant Israel through 
the earnest intercession, the successful mediation 
of Moses, means were to be taken for the restora- 
tion of the broken covenant. Intimation was given, 
however, in @ most intelligible and expressive 
manner, that the favour was to be restored with 
some memento of the rupture; for at the former 
time God Himself had provided the materials, as 
well as written upon them. Now Moses was to 
prepare the stone tables, and God was only to 
retrace the characters originally inscribed for the 
use and guidance of the proris 2. in the top of 
the mount—not absolutely the highest peak; for 
as the cloud of the shechinah usually abode on the 
summit, and yet (v. 5) it “descended,” the plain 
inference is, that Moses was to station himself at 
a point not far distant, but still below the loftiest 
innacle, 3. mo man,., neither... flocks nor 
erds. Although no details are given, there is 
great probability that the arrangements made 
revious to the first promulgation were renewed, 
ences being placed around the base of the mount, 
and guards appointed to prevent unwarrantable 
intrusion, or even the too close encroachments of 
presumptuous curiosity. None of those who had 
accompanied him a considerable way up the 
mount were allowed to go on this occasion—not 
even his favourite attendant, Joshua, who had 
been privileged to make the highest ascent of all. 
He was left behind, | fie as Moses’ substitute 
in the government of the people—his tried fidelity 
and the energy of his military genius recommend- 
ing him as fitter to overawe and restrain the tur- 
bulent spirits in the camp than the timid and com. 
pliant Aaron. The mount was notnow dreaded from 
the terrible phenomena that rendered it formerly 
inaccessible; but it was still enveloped in the 
dark cloud which symbolized the Divine presence. 
It being still therefore ‘holy ground,’ all the 
people were strictly prohibited from approaching 
the mount—even irrational avimals, the flocks 
avd herds, were not allowed to stray near its 
base. All these stringent enactments were made 
in order that the law might be a second time 
renewed with the solemnity and sanuctity that 
marked its first delivery. The whole transaction 
was ordered so as to impress the people with an 
awful sense of the holiness of God: and that it 
was a matter of no trifling moment to have 
subjected him, so to speak, to the necessity of 
redelivering the law of the Ten commandments. 

4. Moses rose up early in the morning, and 
went up unto mount Sinai In the sultry climate 
of Arabia all journeys are entered on betimes in 
the morning; but God had commanded him to 
start thus early, and by a faithful attention to 
the Divine instructions he evinced his alacrity 


and zeal in the service rit cata took in his zand | 


the two tables of stone. As he had no attendant 
to divide the labour of. carrying them, itis evident . 
that they must have been light, and of no great 
dimensions—probably flat slabs of shale or slate, 
such as abound in the mountainous region of 
Horeb. An additional proof of their compara- 
tively small size pbpetts in the circumstance af 
their being deposited in the ark of the most holy 
place (ch. xxv. 10), which itself measured no more 
than 3 feet 9 inches in leugth by 2 feet 3 inches in 
breadth. 5. the Lord descended in the cloud 
After graciously hovering over the tabernacle, it 
seems to have resumed its usual position on the 
summit of the mount, and to have made a slight 
descent rong in the sight of the camp, and for 
the sake of the people. It was the shadow of 
God manifest to the outward senses, and at the 
same time, of God manifest in the flesh, The 
emblem of a cloud seems to have beea chosen to 
signify that, although. He was pleased to make 
known much about Himself, there was more 
veiled from mortal view (cf. ch. xix. 9, 16). It 
was to check Leberg and engender awe, and 
give a humble sense of human attainments in 
Divine knowledge, as now man sees but darkly. 
6. the Lord passed by. In this remarkable 
scene God performed what He had promised to 
Moses the day before. proclaimed, The Lord ,. . 
merciful and gracious. At an earlier period He 
had announced Himself to Moses, in the glory of 
His self-existent and eternal majesty, as ‘‘ I am;” 
now He develops the grand truths implied in that 
pame (see on Gen. il., p. 33), especially making 
Himself known in the glory of His grace an 

goodness— attributes that were to be illustriously 
displayed in the future history and experience of 
the Church. Being about to republish His law— 
the sin of the Israelites being forgiven, and the 
deed of pardon about to be as it were signed and 
sealed, by renewing the terms of the former cove- 
nant—it was the most fitting time to proclaim the 
extent of the Divine mercy which was to be dis- 
played, not in the case of Israel only, but of all 
who offend. The proclamation was specially de- 
signed, in the first instance, to describe the pro- 
cedure of God to the Israelites under the Sinaitic 
covenant, in which justice would be tempered 
with abundant mercy—the temporal punishment 
of parents’ crimes would, in the consequences to 
their families, be limited to the third and fourth 
generation: while the temporal rewards of piety 
and obedience would, in value as well as duration, 
far exceed what in the ordinary course of nature 
could be expected (see on ch. xx. 5, 6). abundant 
in goodness and truth. ‘‘Truth” must be con- 
sidered, from its relative position in this passage, 
as pointing directly to the fultilment ef promises 
and threatenings under the covenant. But some 


God covenanteth 


Pr thousands, ” forgiving iniquity and tran 
by no means clear the guilty; visiting the 


8 fourth generation. 


stiff-necked peo 
for ‘thine inheritance. 
10 


worship no other god: for the Lorp, 


EXODUS XXXIV. with Israel. 

ion and sin, and that * will | 3° 17 

iniquity of the fathers upon |’ “6 =? 

the children, and.upon the children’s children, unto the third and to the Toe ia, 
And Moses made haste, and bowed his head toward | Mic. 7. 18 
9 the earth, and worshipped. And he said, If now I have found grace in| Mat 1s 
thy sight, O Lord, let my Lord, I pray thee, go among us; for itis a| gph ase 
plé; and pardon our iniquity and our sin, and take us , iobo 1 
And he said, Behold, I make a covenant: before all thy people I will eae o. 
#do marvels, such as have not been done in all the earth, nor in any | Josh. 24.19, 
nation: and all the people among which thou art shall see the work of | , a tt 

11 the Lorn: for it is ‘a terrible thing that I will do with thee. Observe| Zech's 12 
™¢hou that which I command thee this day: behold, I drive out before |/ Deut. 2.12 
thee the Amorite, and the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the Perizzite, |* 58m.” 

12 and the Hivite, and the Jebusite. Take “heed to thyself, lest thou |, tsa 3, 
make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land whither thou goest, | ™Deut.1:2. 
13 lest it be for a snare in the midst of thee: but ye shall destroy their | [/nd% »* 
14 altars, break their !images, and °cut down their groves: for thou shalt | «xi 15. 4 
whose ?name zs Jealous, 7s a 7 ie. Bi Ah 
ch. 20. §, 


15 jealous God: lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants of the 


writers rather take “goodness and truth” as 
nsed here by a hendiadys, for ‘sincere, real good- 
ness. 7% Keeping mercy for thousands. The 
Septuagint has [dexatoodunv ciatnpav Kai_éXzos els 

ddas}, keeping justice and mercy. The Chal- 

ee version has for ‘‘ thousands "—‘for a thousand 
yenerations. forgiving iniquity and transgres- 
sion and sin. These three terms are not to be 
separated or considered unmeaning repetitions of 
the same idea. They describe different phases 
and shades of evil,—guilt, transgressions, tres- 
passes—sins committed both against God and 
man—sins of a moral as well as positive nature. 
and that will by no means clear the guilty. 
This translation, which intimates the Divine 
vengeance on sinners, and is commonly regarded 
as an addition, to correct erroneous impressions 
of God’s unlimited goodness—to show, in short, 
that He is just and righteous, as well as benevo- 
lent and merciful—is quite inconsistent with the 
occasion as well as the object of this proclemiaticn: 
which was, in answer to the solicitude and prayer 
of Moses for the people of Israel, to announce 
His special kindness in dealing with that chosen 
nation. But the word ‘‘ guilty,” being in italics, 
is an improper supplement by our translators. 
Gesenius, who renders the words, ‘but will by no 
means always leave unpunished,’ connects them 
with the preceding clause; so that the passage 
will stand thus: ‘keeping mercy for thousands, 
but not always pardoning the guilty’ (Nah. i 3). 
But others, prcrerrine another meaning of the verb, 
given also by that lexicographer, to be vacant, 
empty, destroyed, render these words, in connec- 
tion with the subsequent context, thus,—‘ but I 
will not utterly empty or destroy, though visiting 
the iniquities,’ &c. This translation accords with 
Jer. xxv. 29; xxx. 11; xlvi. 28; xlix. 12; Nah. i. 
3, where the same phrase, thongh rendered in our 
version, ‘‘I will not leave thee altogether un- 
punished ”—the best commentators prefer, as the 
parallelism requires, ‘I will not utterly destroy 
thee ;’ and with Num. xiv. 18, where Moses, tak- 
ing up this phrase, which came from the mouth 
of God, urges it as a plea for the exercise of 
clemency, though it would have been singularly 
inapposite if the right sense had been that given 
io the English translation (see ‘Israel after the 
Flesh,’ p. 19), 8 Moses aan bowed... and wor. 


shipped. Inthe East people bowthe head toroyalty, 
and are silent when it passes by ; while in the 
West they take off their hats and shout. 9, 10. 
he said, If now I have found grace. On this 
proclamation Moses, in the overflowing benevolence 
of his heart, founded an earnest petition for the 
Divine presence being continued with the people; 
and God was pleased to give Hi= favourable 
auswer to his intercession by a renewal of His 
promise under the form of a covenant, repeating 
the leading points that formed the conditions of 
the former national compact. 

11. behold, I drive out before thee the Amorite, 
&c. (As to the absolute right of God, as the Crea- 
tor and Proprietor of the earth, to make a free gift 
of any portion of it; as to His justice in employing 
the Israelites as the instruments of His providence 
in exterminating the occupiers of Canaan, who 
were a race of incorrigible aud hopeless sinners; 
and as to His faithfulness in fulfilling His promise 
made to the patriarchal ancestors of Israel, by 
settling them in the land of promise, see on ch. 
XXlii. 27-33; and further on Deut. vii. 1-5; xx. 16, 17; 
Josh. xxi. 43.) 12,13. Take heed to thyself, lest 
thou make a covenant with the inhabitants of 
the land. As the Canaanites were gross idolaters, 
and their rites were infamous for cruelty and lust, 
the Israelites were forewarned against forming 
any sort of league with them, lest they should be 
seduced into a fondness for their pagan revelries. 
All participation in those revolting abominations 
was denounced under the severest penalties-- 
whether prostration before their images, offering 
sacrifices on their altars, or frequenting their con- 
secrated groves, which covered a great part of the 
country. So far from avy countenance or tolera- 
tion being given to any of these, every monument 
of the odious and malignant superstition was to 
be destroyed. 14. thou shalt worship no other 
god: for the Lord, whose name is Jealous, is a 
jealous God. The first commandment ia frequently 
taken as a test of adherence to the national cove- 
pant. While the breach of any precept of the 


‘Decalogue was a sin against God, He who knew 


the inconstaucy and fallibility of man did not 
consider every infringement of the law as implying 
a violation of the compact between Him and Lerael ; 
but obedience to God, as the true and only object 
of religious worship lying at the basis of the cove- 


Recapitulation of 


17 their 
# “shalt make thee no molten gods. 


ae none shall appear before me “empty. 


22 
23 
24 Lord Gop, the God of Israel. 


in the year. 
25 


house of the Lorn thy God. 


Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk. 

And the Lorp said unto Moses, Write thou ‘these words: for after the 
tenor of these words I have made a covenant with thee and with Israel. 
28 And ‘he was there with the Lorp forty days and forty nights; he did 
And “He wrote upon the tables the 
words of the covenant, the ten commandments. 


27 


neither eat bread, nor drink water. 
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land, and they ” go a whoring after their 
16 gods, and one * call thee, and thou ‘eat o 
their “daughters unto thy sons, and their dau 
gods, and make thy sons go a whoring 


Six ° days thou shalt. work; but on the seventh day thou shalt rest: in 
earing time and in harvest. thou shalt rest. 

* And thou shalt observe the feast of weeks, of the first-fruits of wheat 
harvest, and the feast of ingathering at the ° year’s end.. 

Thrice *in the year shall all your men-children 
For I will ‘cast out the nations before 
thee, and enlarge thy borders: “neither shall any man desire thy 
land, when thou shalt go up to appear before the Lorp thy God thrice 


Thow *shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven; ‘neither. 
shall the sacrifice of the feast of the passover be left unto the morning, 
26 The /first of the first-fruits of thy land thou shalt bring unto the} 1. 


certain laws, 

gods, and do sacrifice unto their | 3-o 19. 
his ro ee 5 and ye se = a 
rs "ge a whoring after ny 

after their gods, Thou ote 
‘? Num, 25, 1, 


The feast. of “unleavened bread shalt thou keep. Seven days thou | «;> 
shalt eat unleavened bread, as I commanded heat in the tistie"of eich 
19 month Abib: for in the month Abib thou camest out from 

that openeth the matrix 7s mine; and every firstling among thy cattle, 
20 whether ox or sheep, that is male, But * the firstling of an ass thou shalt 
redeem with a ?lamb: and if thou redeem Aim not, then shalt thou 
break his neck. All the first-born of thy sons thou shalt redeem, And 


t. All 


% Dent.16.16, 
2 Sam. 24 


4. 
> Deut. 6. 12, 
Luke 13, 14, 
© ch, 23, 16, 
8 revolution 
of the year. 
@ Deut. 16.16, 
* Lev. 18, 24, 
Deut. 7.1. 
J Deut. 19, 8 


appear before the 


Isa, 30. 8 
’ Deut. 9. 9, 
18, 
* ch. 81. 18, 
ch, 82. 16, 
4 words, 


nant, a transgression in that one fundamental 
point was tantamount to the guilt of offending in 

1; and hence God is never represented as an 
or jealous except for a breach of the first, whic 
was the whole law (cf. Deut. vi. 14, 15; xi. 16, 17; 
xxxL 29; xxxii. 21; ‘Israel after the Flesh,’ p. 18). 
15, 16. they go a whoring after their gods. This 
is the first instance of the use of a phrase which 
occurs very frequently in the later books, and it is 
applied to heathen women worshipping their idols. 
It describes a literal fact, as their worship was 
always accompanied with licentious rites and 
bacchanalian orgies ; and hence the Israelites were 
prohibited from forming matrimonial alliances 
with the people, lest-such connections should lead 
them, as trequently happened, into the same wild 
revelry, (Lev. xvi 7; xx. 5, 6; Num. xiv. 33; 
xxv. 1, &.) 

22. the feast of ingathering—(see on ch. xxiii. 
Ea further on Lev. xxiii. 24-44; Deut. xvi. 

23, 24. Thrice in the year shall all your men- 
children appear before the Lord. God—i. ¢., in the 
central place of national worship. While the 
males: faithfully obeyed this injunction; in cele- 
brating the national feasts, the absence of the 
great mass of the population from their families 
and homes must have left the country defence- 
less; but they received from the first a distinct 
assurance, which Providence made good in their 
subsequent history, that neither intestine nor 
foreign enemies ata the country at these 


seasons. God fulfilled His-part of the conditions 
by a periodical miracle for three weeks every year ; 
but the Israelites neglected theirs, by allowing 
numbers of the Canaanite population to remain 
amongst them: and so the promise, through their 
sloth or cowardice, was not fully realized (see on 
ch. xxiii. 14-17), 

27, 28. Write thou these words—i. ¢., the cere- 
monial and judicial injunctions comprehended 
above (vv. 11-26); while the re-writing of the ten 
commandments on the newly prepared slabs was 
done by God Himself (ef. Deut, x. 1-4). ‘was there 
with the Lord—as long as former] being sus: 
tained for the execution of his special duties by the 
miraculous power of God. A special cause is 
assigned for His protracted fast on this second 
occasion (Deut. ix. 18). he (viz:, Jehovah) wrate 
upon the tables the words of the covenant, the 
ten commandments (07327) n¢7]the ten words 
(cf. Deut. iv. 13; x. 4), not “‘commandments,” which 
they are never called in the original Scriptures. 
They are all probibitory of sin, and hence called 
‘the. ministration of death” (2. Cor. ii 7). The 
number of them was ten—denoting comm pisten te 
perfection; but the division of the Decalogue 
into these ten words has been a subject of much 
discussion. The distribution adopted by Josephus 
(‘Antiquities,’ b. iii., ch. v., sec. 5), though Rabbin!- 
cal superatition.prohibited him from recording the 
very wo . ii, ch, xil., sec, 4)—viz., that which 
makes the prohibition of idolatry the first com- 
mandment; of images the second; and, af covet- 


The face 
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of Moses shineth. 


29 


33 Sinai. 
34 his face. 


And it came to pass, when Moses came down from mount Sinai with | 30 11 
the two tables “of testimony in Moses’ band, when he came down from | > S41. 
the mount, that Moses wist not that ° the skin of his face shone while he} yureo as, 

30 talked with him. And when Aaron and all the children of Israel saw] actse 1, 
Moses, behold, the skin of his face shone; and they were afraid to come ie r 

31 nigh him. And Moses called unto them; and Aaron and all the rulers| pey ius, 
of the congregation returned unto him: and Moses talked with them.| Rev.10 1 

82 And afterward all the children of Israel came nigh: ?and he gave them |” o> ® | 
in commandment all that the Lorp had spoken with him in mount} j xy gis 
And till Moses had done speaking with them, he put a veil on | Matt. 28 20. 

But when Moses went in before the Lorp to speak with him, | ,}00r 1% 


he took the veil off, until he came out. 


And he camé out, and spake 


ousness the tenth—was followed by most of the 
Greek fathers, and universally by the Latin 
till Augustine's time, and by all the Reforme 
churches. The Talmud, which is followed by the 
modern Jews, considers what is commonly called 
the Preface to be the first commandment, and the 
law against idolatry and image worship as forming 
eonjointly the second. Augustine advocated a 
different order, making the kota ge relative to the 
worship of one God, and the exclusion of images 
the first commandment, while the tenth was split 
into two: the one consisting of the law against 
coveting a neighbour’s wife, and the other com- 
prised everything that is his. This is the divi- 
sion which obtains in the Lutheran and Popish 
churches, The arrangement of the ten command- 
ments on two tables is universally believed to have 
been according to their subject-matter—viz., the 
duties towards God being contained in the onetable, 
those relating to man in the other. Theorisers, 
however, have not been content with this simple 
and natural explanation: for some, from Philo 
down to modern times, have maintained that there 
was a symmetrical equality between the tables— 
five commandments in each; and to effect this 
result, they consider that the precept which incul- 
cates honour to parents was placed on the first 
table, as parents are the earthly representatives 
of God. But to place the law which enjoins 
respect to parents on the same footing with the 
religious ‘reverence and worship due to God is 
cae te the express and pie! declarations 
of Him who will not divide His honour with any 
creature. Others, who copjoin the prohibition 
against idolatry and image-worship in one law, 
allege that there were only three commandments 
in the first table, while there were seven in the 
second, and that in this order there was a sym- 
bolical meaning: three being the number of persons 
in the Godhead, and seven the covenant number 
(Bahr, ‘Symbolik,’ i., 115; Kuriz, iii., pp. 134-136). 
29. Moses came down .. . with the two tables of 
testimony in Moses’ hand — probably supporting 
them with the extremities a his girdle, in the 
Eastern fashion. Moses wist not that the skin of 
his face shone [)22]—was ‘horned ’—i. e., shone. 
The word signifies to push with the horn, to emit 
rays. The Septuagint renders it [deddEaocrac], was 
glorified. The Vulgate has adopted the former 
sense, and translated, ‘cornuta erat.’ Hence Moses 
was delineated by the medieval paintens with horns. 
It was an intimation of the exalted presence into 
which he had been admitted, and of the glory he 
had witnessed (2 Cor. iii. 18); and in that view it 
was a badge of his high office as the ambassador of 
God. No testimonial needed to be produced. He 
bore his credentials on his very face, instead of the 
thunder and lightnings on the first delivery of the 
law (ch. xix. 16; xx. iene although this extra- 


ordinary effulgence was a merely temporary dis- 
tinction, destined to vanish away, it cannot be 
doubted that this reflected glory was given him as 
an hovour before all the Donnle: For it was not @ 
lamp, lit at some heavenly altar, he carried in his 
hand ; but the light was in his face, the result of 
that which, during forty days of heavenly converse, 
his soul-had been receiving from God. We may 
say, that in the shining of Moses’ face, as he came 
down from the mount of God, we have al ya 
weaker transfiguration, a feeble fote-announcement 
of that brightness which, not from without, but 
breaking forth from within, should clothe with a 
light which no words could adequately utter, not 
the face only, but the whole person of the Son of 
God (Trench’s ‘Hulsean Lectures,’ p. 67). Whitby 
has instituted an elaborate comparison between 
Moses on this occasion and the apostles on the da: 

of Pentecost, at the inauguration of the Gospel, 
with a view to show the superior glory of the Gospe 
(Acts ii. 3). But the comparison does not hold 
good in this respect, that the visible glory did not 
remain on the aposties, The rationalistic explana- 
tion of this reflected radiance on the countenance 
is so ridiculous and contemptible that it would not 
deserve any notice, except as a specimen of the 
lengths to which these writers go in their sneers at 
everything supernatural. ‘The shining of Moses’ 
face could only have been deemed miraculous so 
long as the nature of electricity was not known. 
He came down in the evening from the mountain ; 
and those who saw him remarked only the shining 
of his countenance (because the rest of his bees 
was covered with his clothes), the origin of whic 

he and his contemporaries could not explain on 
physical grounds. as it not natural, therefore, 
that Moses should impute it to what he was already 
convinced was a fact?—to his intercourse with 
Deity’ (Hichhorn, quoted by Hengstenberg, ‘ Penta- 
teuch,’i., pp. 31, 32). 30. afraid to come nigh him. 
Their fear arose from a sense of guilt ; the beaming 
radiance of his countenance made him appear to 
their awe-struck consciences a flaming minister of 
heaven [ef 2 Cor. ili. 7—un ddvacbar—could not, is 
not said by the apostle of physical inability, but 
of inability from fear (Ad/ord)]}. 33. And till Moses 
had done speaking . . . he put a veil on his face 
[nor ]—a face covering, a veil worn in Arabia, 
different from [*p¥0] the word used in the Penta- 


teuch for this article of attire as worn by women 
(Gen, xxiv. 65; xxxviii. 14), and from the mitpachath 
employed iz the later books (Ruth iii. 15; Isa. iii. 
22), or the radid (Song v. 7). That veil was with 
the greatest propriety removed when speakin 

with the Lord—for every one appears unveiled to 
the eye of omniscience; but it was resumed on 
robaraing £0 the people: for the effect of it was to 
obscure his features rather than to conceal them 
—to diminish the dazzling brightness of the 


Contributions to 


speak with him. 


EXODUS XXXV. 


35 unto the children of Israel that which he was commanded. And the 
children of Israel saw the face of Moses, that the skin of Moses’ face 
shone: and Moses put the veil upon his face again, until he went in to 


the tabernacle. 


B.C. 1491. 


CHAP. 35, 
ch, 25. 31e 
eh, 24, 32, 
> ch. 20. 9 


85 AND Moses gathered all the congregation of the children of Israel} 10 


together, and said unto them, * These are the words which the Lorp hath| ° 
2 commanded, that ye should do them. Six ? days shall work be done, but} 15, 
on the seventh day there shall be to you Jan holy day, a sabbath of rest 
3 to the Lorp: whosoever doeth work therein shall be put to death. Ye 
“shall kindie no fire throughout your habitations upon the sabbath day. 
4 And Moses spake unto all the congregation of the children of Israel, 
5 saying, This ¢2s the thing which the Lorp commanded, saying, Take ye 
from among you an offering unto the Lorn: ‘ whosoever ¢s of a-willing 
heart, let him bring it, an offering of the Lorp; gold, and silver, and 
6 brass, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and goats’ hair, 
7,and rams’ skins dyed red, and badgers’ skins, and shittim wood, and oil 
8, for the light, and spices for anointing oil, and for the sweet incense, and 
9 onyx stones, and stones to be set for the ephod, and for the breastplate. 
10 And / every wise-hearted among you shall come, and make all that the 
11 Lorp hath commanded; the ” tabernacle, his tent, and his covering, his 
12 taches, and his boards, his bars, his pillars, and his sockets, the “ark, and 
the staves thereof, with the mercyseat, and the veil of the covering, 
13, the ‘table, and his staves, and all his vessels, and the 4 showbread, the 
14 * candlestick also for the light, and his furniture, and his lamps, with the 


Num. 15.32, 
Deut. 5. 12, 
Luke 13. 14, 

1 holipess. 

* ch, 12. 16, 
ch. 16, 23, 
Isa 58, 13. 

@ch 23.1,2 

® ch,.25. 2. 
2Cor. 9. 7, 

f ch. 31, 6. 

1 Ki 7.14, 
Isa. 28. 26. 

9 ch. 26, 1, 2. 

A ch, 25, 10, 

t ch. 25, 23. 
ch 37. 10, 
16. 

Tev. 24. 5. 

3 ch. 26. 30. 
Lev, 21. 6, 


15 oil for the light, and ' the incense altar, and’ his staves, and “the anoint-| 6 


ing oil, and “the sweet incense, and the hanging for the door at the 
16 entering in of the tabernacle, the ° altar of burnt offering, with his brasen 
17 grate, his staves, and all his vessels, the laver and his foot, the ” hangings 
of the court, his pillars, and their sockets, and the hanging for the door 
18 of the court, the pins of the tabernacle, and the pins of the court, and 
19 their cords, the ‘cloths of service, to do service in the holy place, the 
holy garments for Aaron the priest, and the garments of his sons, to 


minister in the priest’s office. 


supernatural splendour, rather than to hide it. 
The Septuagint has [eve:di) xatémavce Kudwy pds 
aitots}, when he had done speaking to the people. 
The Vulgate follows that version; and Stanley, in 
conformity with both, says, that Moses put on 
the veil, ‘not during, but after, the conversation 
with the peonle, in order to hide, not the splendour, 
but the vanishing away of the splendour, and wore 
it till the moment of his return to the Divine 
Presence, in order to re-kindle the light there. 
With this reading agrees the obvious meaning of 
the Hebrew words; and it is this rendering of the 
sense which is followed by St. Paul in 2 Cor. iii. 
13, 14’ (‘ Lectures on Jewish Church,’ p. 153, note). 
Such a rendering, however, is not supported by the 
grammatical construction of the Hebrew context, 
and it is obviously contrary to the tenor of the 
apostle’s argument. 

AP. XXXYV. 1-35.—CoNTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
TABERNACLE. 1. Moses gathered, &c. On the 
occasion referred to in the opening of this chapter, 
the Israelites were specially reminded of the de- 
sign to erect a magnificent tabernacle for the 
regular worship of God, as well as of the leading 
articles that were required to furnish that sacred 
edifice, (see on chs. xXv., XXVil., XXX., XXxi.) 2. 
on the seventh day... asabbath of rest... 
whosoever doeth work therein shall be put to 
death. The violation of the rest of the Sabbath 
was not only an act of impious audacity against 
the Creator, but of ano, rebellion against tne 


® ch, 25. 31, 

® ch, 30. 1. 

™ ch. 30. 23, 

” ch, 30, 34, 

° ch, 27.1, 

P ch, 27. 9. 

@ ch, 81. 10. 
ch, 39. 1, 41. 
Num. 4. 6, 

6, 


theocratic Sovereign of Israel. It is asa breach 
of the civil law of the kingdom that the infringe- 
ment of sabbatic rest is here proclaimed a capital 
crime, 3. Ye shall kindle no fire throughout 
your habitations upon the sabbath day. The 
Sabbath was not a fast day. The Israelites cooked 
their victuals on that day, for which, of course, a 
fire would be necessary; and this view of the in- 
stitution is supported by the conduct of our Lord 
(Luke xiv. 1). But in early times the Israelites, 
while sojourning in the wilderness and subsisting 
on manna, received a double supply on the’ sixth 
day, which they cooked also on that day (see on 
ch. xvi. 23), so that a fire for culinary purposes 
was entirely unnecessary on the Sabbath day. 
As the kindling of a fire, therefore, could only he 
for secular purposes, the insertion of. the prohibi- 
tion in connection with the work of the tabernacle 
makes it highly probable that it was intended 
chiefly for the mechanics who were to be em- 
ployed in that erection; and as some of them 
might have supposed it was allowable to ply 
their trade in the furtherance of a structure to 
be dedicated to religious. worship, it was cal- 
culated to prevent all such ideas, by absolutely 
forbidding any fire for the sharpening of tools, for 
the melting of metals, or any other material pur- 
pose bearing on the sanctuary. 

18. pins of the tabernacie.,.. pins of the court, 
and their cords. No mention having been made of 
these in ch. xxv., it may be noticed that Josep/us 


Bezaleel and EXODUS XXXV. Aholiab called. 
: 4 B. C. 1491. 
And all the congregation of the children of Israel departed from the poh 
21 presence of Moses. kad they came, every one ” whose heart stirred sat ais 
up, and every one whom his spirit made willing, and they brought the} jug.’ 5 2 
Lorp’s offering to the work of the tabernacle of the congregation, and for Lm 
22 all his service, and for the holy garments. And they came, both men| 2,Sem. 17. 
and women, as many as were willing-hearted, and brought bracelets, and| 1 chr 23.2, 
earrings, and rings, and tablets, all jewels of gold: and every man that offered oe 
23 offered an offering of gold unto'the Lorp. And ‘every man with whom eee” 
was found blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and goats’ hair,| ‘ora. 97, 
24 and red skins of rams, and badgers’ skins, brought them. Every one that ies snp 
did offer an offering of silver and brass brought the Lorp’s offering: and| 5%? % 2 
every man with whom was found shittim wood, for any work of the} matt.12.34. 
25 service, brought z¢. And all the women that were ‘ wise-hearted did spin apie 
with their hands, and brought that which they had spun, both of blue, |. {cy Sos 
26 and of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine linen. And all the women | ¢ ch. 23. 3 
27 whose heart stirred them up in wisdom spun goats’ hair. And “the - -* 
rulers brought onyx stones, and stones to be set, for the ephod, and for] $%)% x 
28 the breastplate; and *spice, and oil for the light, and for the anointing| Pro.14.1. 
29 oil, and for the sweet incense. ‘The children of Israel brought a ” willing agp 19, 
offering unto the Lorb, every man and woman, whose heart made them] i, .. 
willing to bring, for all manner of work whiclt the Lorp had commanded | Acts. 30 
to be made by the hand of Moses. oe Bm 
30 And Moses said unto the children of Israel, See, *the Lorp hath called | gir's"ss, 
by name Bezaleel-the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah: | «1 Car. 29.4, 
31 and he hath filled him with ’the spirit of God, in wisdom, in understand- | , ee oe 
32 ing, and in knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship ; and to devise © 1 Chr. 29.9, 
33 curious works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in the sch. 31 2 
cutting of stones, to set them, and in carving of wood, to make any SAP Ty 
34 manner of. cunning work. And he hath put in his heart that he may| Prove. 
teach, both he, and ’ Aholiab the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan. | * ch. 31 6 


says, ‘that to eve 


board of the tabernacle, and 


to every pillar of the hangings of the court, there 
were cords attached at the top of the board or 
pillar, and that the further end of the cords or 
ropes was fastened to brass nails of a cubit long, 
which at every pillar were driven deep into the 
ground, and would keep the tabernacle rom being 
shaken by the violence of winds’ (‘Antiquities 
b. iii., ch. vi., sec. 2). 
20, 21, all the congregation of . . . Israel, &c. 
No cag ute d harangues were made, nor had the 
people Bibles at home in which they could com- 
pare the requirements of their leader and see if 
these things were so. But they had no doubt as 
to his bearing to them the will of God; and they 
were impressed with so strong a sense of its being 
their duty, that they made a spontaneous offer of 
the best and most valuable treasures they pos- 
sessed. 21, every one whose heart stirred him. 
One powerful element, doubtless, of this extra- 
ordinary open-hearted liberality was the remem- 
brance of their recent transgression, which made 
them “‘zealous of good works” (cf. 2 Cor. vil, 11). 
But along with this motive there were others of a 
higher and nobler kind—a principle of love to God 
and devotedness to His service, an anxious desire 
to secure the benefit of His presence, and grati- 
tude for the tokens of His divine favour. It was 
under the combined influence of these considera- 
tions that the people were so willing and ready to 
pour their contributions into that exchequer of 
the sanctuary. every one whom his spirit made 
willing, Human nature is always the same; and 
it is implied, that while an extraordinary spirit 
of pious liberality net in the bosoms of the 


people at large, there were exceptions—some who 
were too fond of the world, who loved their pos- 
sessions more than their God, and who could not 
part with these—no, not for the service of the 
tabernacle. 22. they came, &c.—lit., ‘the men 
with the women.’ brought bracelets, ape p08 at 
the beginning of ch. xxv. for the sources of Israel- 
ite wealth at this time.) Money, in the form of 
coins or bullion, there was none in that early age. 
What money passed current with the merchant 
consisted of rings, which were weighed, and prin- 
cipally of ornaments for personal decoration: 
tablets [1213] (collect.)—‘golden drops,’ or rather, 
a string of Arab beads, worn by the Israelites in 
the wilderness (cf. Num. xxxi. 50), somewhat re- 
sembling the Roman ‘bulla,’ or the ‘ baccatum 
monile’ of Virgil. But the Septuagint has [gumdo- 
xa}, chains, network. Diodorus Siculus (iii, 44) 
says that they were found in Arabia of solid gold. 
Astonishment at the abundance of their orna- 
ments is at an end when we learn that costly and 
elegant ornaments abounded in proportion as 
clothidg was simple and scarce among the Egyp- 
tians, and some entirely divested of clothing, yet 
wore rich necklaces (Hengstenbery). Amongst 
people with Oriental sentiments and tastes, 
scarcely any stronger proof could have been given 
of the power. of religion than their willingness 
not only to lay aside, but to devote those much- 
valued trinkets to the house of God; aud thus all, 
like the Eastern sages, laid the best they had at 
the service of God. 

30. See, the Lord hath, &c. Moses had made 
this communication before. But now that the 
collection had been made, the materials were con- 


Offerings delivered 


work. 


36 ; THEN wrought Bezaleel and Aholiab, and every “wise-hearted man, 
in whom the Lorp put wisdom and understanding to know how to work 
all manner of work for the service of the sanctuary, according to all 

2 that the Lorp had commanded. And Moses called Bezaleel and Aholiab, 
and every wise-hearted man, in whose heart the Lorp had put wisdom, 
even every one whose “heart stirred him up to come unto the work to do 

3 it: and they received of Moses all the offering which the children of 
Israel “had brought for the work of the service of the sanctuary, to make 
it wthal. And they brought yet unto him free, offerings every morning. 

4 And all the wise men, that wrought all the work of the sanctuary, came 

5 every man from his work which they made; and they spake unto Moses, 
saying, * The people bring much more than enough for the service of the 

6 work which the Lorp commanded to make. 
ment, and they caused it to be proclaimed throughout the camp, saying, 
Let neither man nor woman make any more work for the offering of the 

7 sanctuary. So the people were restrained from bringing. For the stuff} 3 
they had was sufficient for all the work to make it, and too much. 

8 And /every wise-hearted man among them that wrought the work of 
the tabernacle made ten curtains of fine twined linen, and blue, and 
purple, and scarlet: with cherubim 9 of cunning work made he them. 

9 The length of one curtain was twenty and eight cubits, and the breadth 

10 of one curtain four cubits: the curtains were all of one size. 


EXODUS XXXVI. 


85 Them hath he ° filled with wisdom of heart, to work all manner of work 
of the engraver, and of the cunning workman, and of the embroiderer 
in blue, and in purple, in scarlet, and in fine linen, and of the weaver, 
even of them that do any work, and of those that devise cunning 


to the workmen. 


B.C. 1491. 
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And Moses gave command- 
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And he 


tributed, and the operations of building about to 
be commenced, it was with the greatest propriety 
he reminded the people that the individuals en- 
trusted with the application’ of their gold and 
silver had been nominated to the work by author- 
ity to which all would bow. 85. Them hath he 
filled. A statement which not only testifies that 
skill in art and science is a direct gift from God, 
but that weaving was especially the business of 
men in pt (see chs. xxxviii. 22; xxxix. 22, 27); 
and in periect harmony with the testimony of the 
monuments is the account given by Moses to the 
artists who were Divinely taught the arts neces- 
sary for the embellishment of the tabernacle. 
Others, whose limited means did not admit of 
these expensive contributions, offered their gra- 
tuitous services in fabricating such articles of 
tapestry as were needed—arts which the Israel- 
itish females learned as bondswomen in the 
houses of Egyptian princes. 

CHAP. VI. 1-4.—OFFERINGS DELIVERED 
TO THE WORKMEN. 1. Then wrought Bezaleel, 
&c. Here is an illustrious example of zeal and 
activity in the work of the Lord. No unneces- 
sary delay was'allowed to take place; and from 
the moment the first pole was stuck in the 
ground, till the final completion of the sacred 
edifice, he and his associates laboured with all 
their energies both of mind and body engaged in 
the work. And what was the mainspring of their 
arduous and nabiring diligence? They could be 
actuated by none of the ordinary motives that 
give impulse to human industry—by no desire for 
the acquisition of gain—no ambition for honour— 
no view of gratifying a mere love of power in 
directing the labours of alarge body of men. They 
felt the atimulus—the strong irresistible impulse of 
higher and holier motives—obedience to the autho- 
rity; zeal for the glory, rh love to the service, of 


God. Thewords, Then wrought, &c., have been vari- 
ously rendered. hen—lit., and wrought Bezaleel. 
Some connect this with the preceding chapter, as 
a part of a general summary, and thus avoid the 
anachronism that appears in. the arrangement of 
our version of Bezaleel and Aholiab engaging in 
the tabernacle work before they were called b 

Moses. The Arabic version reads, ‘Let Bezaleel, 
and Aholiab, and every wise-hearted man, work,’ 
&c. 3, they (the workmen) received of Moses, 
&c. It appears that the building was begun 
after the first few contributions were made; it 
was progressively carried on, and no necessity oc- 
curred to suspend operations, even for the shortest 
interval, from want of the requisite materials. 
they brought yet unto him, &c. Moses, in 
common with other Oriental magistrates, had 
his morning levees for receiving the people (see 
on ch, xviii. 13); and it was while he was perform- 
ing his magisterial duties that the people brought 
unto him freewill offerings every morning. Some 
who had nothing but their manual labour to give 
would spend a great part of the night in hastening 
to complete their self-imposed task before the 
early dawn; others acted find their hearts con- 
strained by silent meditations on their bed to 
open their coffers, and give a part of their hoarded 
treasure to the pious object. All whose hearts were 
touched by piety, penitence, or gratitude, repaired 
with eager haste into the presence of Moses, not 
as heretofore, to have their controversies settled, 
but to Jay on his tribunal their contributions to 
the sanctuary of God (2Cor. ix. 7). 5. spake unto 
Moses, &c. By the calculations which the prac- 
tised eyes of thé workmen enabled them to make, 
they were unanimously of opinion that the supply 
already far exceeded the demand, and that no 
more contributions were required. Such a report 
reflects the highest honour on their character as 


The curtains EXODUS XXXVI. Sor the tabernacle. 


NOC A eee 
coupled the five curtains one unto another; and the other five curtains | _® © 41 
11 he coupled one unto another. And he made loops of blue on the edge of | * ch. 26.5. 
one curtain from the selvage in the coupling: likewise he made in the | ‘ 4©or)?,° 
12 uttermost side of another curtain, in the coupling of the second. Fifty] 1Pet 21, 
hoops made he in one curtain, and fifty loops made he in the edge of the | / eh. 26. 
curtain which was in the coupling of the second: the loops held one |; ¢}  i# 
13 curtain to another. And he made fifty taches of gold, and coupled the | ™ch 25 6, :0 
curtains‘one unto another with the taches: ‘so it became one tabernacle. | Num. +. 
14 And/he made curtains of goats’ hair for the tent over the tabernacle: | Pett }%* 
15 eleven curtains he made them. The length of one curtain was thirty |1hands. — 
cubits, and four cubits was the breadth of one curtain: the eleven cur- | ? sea-ward. 
16 tains were of one size. And he coupled five curtains by themselves, and | , ¢°.°,'* 
17 six curtains by themselves, And he made fifty loops upon the uttermost ch. 26, 24, 
edge of the curtain in the coupling, and fifty loops made he upon the] 2Ssm6.6. 
18 edge of the curtain which coupleth the second. And he made fifty taches| Ptr? 
of brass to couple the tent together, that it might be one. Acts 2. 4#. 
19 And “he made a covering tor the tent of rams’ skins dyed red, and a| Acts+.s2 
covering of badgers’ skins above that. cae 
20 And ‘he made boards for the tabernacle of” shittim wood, standing up. | 2Cor. 1.10. 
21 The length of a board 2as ten cubits, and the breadth of a board one| Eph. 2 15, 
22 cubit and a half. One board had two ! tenons, equally distant one from| 2% 
23 another: thus did he make for all the boards of the tabernacle. And he| 1. 
made boards for the tabernacle; twenty boards for the south side south-| Eph. 4.26, 
24 ward. And forty sockets of silver he made under the twenty boards;|,,\°"* 
two sockets under one board for his two tenons, and two sockets under | sockets, 
25 another board for his two tenons. And for the other side of the taber-| tw 
26 nacle, which is toward the north corner, he made twenty boards, and| Sys 
their forty sockets of silver; two sockets under one board, and two sockets bat 
27 under another board. And for the sides of the tabernacle 2 westward he | _ cb- 26-2. 
28 made six boards. And two boards made he for the corners of the taber-| > oo 3° 5° 
29 nacle in the two sides. And they were coupled beneath, and coupled Levee 
together at the head thereof, to.one ring: thus he did to both of them in| 
30 both the corners. And there were eight boards; and their sockets were| wate ser 
sixteen sockets of silver, ¢ under every board two sockets. mick ee 
31 | And he made “bars of shittim wood; five for the boards of the one| Luke. 
82 side of the tabernacle, and five bars for the boards of the other side of the ne e My 
tabernacle, and five bars for the boards of the tabernacle for the sides| Heb. & 3. 
33 westward. And he made the middle bar to shoot through the boards| *® 
34 from the one end to the other. And he overlaid the boards with gold,| 73,°**™ 
and made their rings of gold to be places for the bars, and overlaid the | ® ch. 26 se. 
ea vy gold. : ch. 40. 28, 
35 _ And he made ’a veil of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined | s e 
86 linen: with cherubim made he it of cunning work. And he made there- eee 
unto four pillars of shittim «ood, and overlaid them with gold: their} ‘Ter 0% 
hooks were of gold; and he cast for them four sockets of silver. aus 
37 And he made an ” hanging for the tabernacle door of blue, and purple, | ch. 26. 38, 
38 and scarlet, and fine twined linen, ® of needlework; and the five pillars of | oh: 40.23. 


men of the strictest honour and integrity, who,.| $7. made an han: for the 
notwithstanding they had command of an untold | tains of elaborately mre scene Wore Me 
stout of the most precious things, and might, | suspended over the entrance to tents of the great 
without any risk of human discovery, have appro- | nomad sheikhs, and throughout Persia, at the 
priated much to their own use, were too high | entrance of summer tents, mosques. and palaces 
principled for such acts of peculation. Forth- | They are preferred as cooler and more elegant 
le hed orn Wn was issued to stop further | than wooden doors, This chapter SoutSTON an 
: , } instructive narrative: it i i 

85. made a veil—thesecond or inner veil, which | donations made for the pas aoe Gone 
ecpareled the holy from the most holy place, em- | from the wages of the people’s su erings and qos 

roidered with cherubim, and of great size and | They were acceptable to God (Phil. iv. 18); and if 


thickrress, ves the Israelites showed such liberality, how much 


Furniture of 


EXODUS XXXVII 


the tabernacle, 


it with their hooks: and he overlaid their % chapi i B. ©. 1491. 
with gold : but their five sockets were of brass. i cgubhe:babeienpaialis @1 Ki. 7.16. 
37 AND “Bezaleel made ° the ark of shittim wood: two cubits and a half| 24. 
was the length of it, and a cubit and a half the breadth of it, and a cubit seer ee 
2 and a half the height of it: and he overlaid it with pure gold within and Say e 
3 without, and made a crown of gold to it round about. And he cast for | ® cb. 25 10 
it four rings of gold, to be set by the four corners of it; even two rings | ° Ne™.4¢ 
4 upon the one side of it, and two rings upon the other side of it. And he| « Re 
5 made staves of shittim wood, and overlaid them with gold. And he| Num.41 
put the staves into the rings by the sides of the ark, to bear the ark. Gee ee 
6 And he made the ‘mercyseat of pure gold: two cubits and a half was! Sev 36 in 
7 the length thereof, and one cubit and a half the breadth thereof. And| 1. 
he made two cherubim of gold, beaten out of one piece made he them, on| 1°" * 
8 the two ends of the mercyseat; one cherub !on the end on this side, and| cat 4.4 
another cherub *on the other end on that side: out of the mercyseat | 1 Or. outof, 
9 made he the cherubim on the two ends thereof. And the “cherubim pee 
spread out their wings on high, and covered with their wings over the Tere 
mercyseat, with their faces one to another; even to the mercyseat-ward | / Gen 3. 24. 
were the faces of the cherubim. Bie ae 
10 And he made ’ the table of shittim wood: two cubits was the length Peet. 5.26 
thereof, and a cubit the breadth thereof, and a cubit and a half the| 2s. 50.1. 
11 height thereof: and he overlaid it with pure gold, and made thereunto a| {20 1.°?* 
12 crown of gold round about. Also he made thereunto a border of an} John1.s1. 
handbreadth round about; and made a crown of gold for the border| Phil. 219. 
13 thereof round about. And he cast for it four rings of gold, and put the| fem yin 
14 rings upon the four corners that were in the four feet thereof. Over| 1Pet.1.12. 
against the border were the rings, the places for the staves to bear the | ’ &- 25.2% 
15 table. And he made the staves of shittim wood, and overlaid them with ie hgh id 
16 gold, to bear the table. And he made the vessels which were upon the | * ch 25. 29. 
table, his * dishes, and his spoons, and his bowls, and his covers * to cover | * OF t? pour 
withal, of pure gold. oe 
17. And he made the ‘candlestick of pure gold: of beaten work made he] Lev. 21.4 
the candlestick; his shaft, and his branch, his bowls, his knops, and his} + C™ * 
18 flowers, were of the same: and six branches going out of the sides thereof; ha‘! 
three branches of the candlestick out of the one side thereof, and three | Mats. 6. 15 
19 branches of the candlestick out of the other side thereof: three bowls} 3° 
made after the fashion of almonds in one branch, a knop and a flower; noon . i. 
and three bowls made like almonds in another branch, a knop and a aoe 2. 9, 
Vv. 1, 20, 


flower: so throughout the six branches going out of the candlestick. 


more should those whose privilege it is to live 
ie Bhi Christian dispensation ? (1 Cor. vi. 20; 
Xvi. 2. 

CHAP. XXXVII. 1-29,—FurRNITURE OF THE 
TABERNACLE. 1. Bezaleel made the ark. The 
description here given of the things within the 
sacred edifice is almost word for word the same 
as that contained in ch. xxv. It is not on that 
account to be regarded as a useless repetition of 
minute particulars; for by the enumeration of 
these details, it can be seen how exactly every- 
thing was fashioned according to the ‘pattern 
shown on the mount ;’ and the knowledge of this 
exact correspondence between the prescription 
aud the execution was essential to the purposes of 
the fabric. 

6-10. made the mercyseat of pure gold. To 
construct a figure, whether the body of a beast or 
@ man, with two extended wings, measuring from 
2to 3 feet from tip to tip, with the hammer, out 
of a solid piece of gold, was what few, if any 
artizans of the present day, could accomplish. 
Neither the Sheree a here, nor the 


Edenic creatures called cherubims, were in any 
sense representations of actual existences, but 
mere symbols. This being admitted, we cau 
account for the fact that cherubim were intro- 
duced into the most holy place—also on the walls of 
the temple (see on ch. xxv. 17-20; 1 Ki. vi, 23-29 ; 
2 Chr. v. 7, 8). These were not images of actual 
beings; for amongst a people always inclined to 
idolatry they might thus have easily become ob- 
jects of worship ; but they were symbolic repre- 
sentations (Moses Stuart). 

17-22, he made the candlestick of pure gold. 
Practical readers will be apt to say, ‘Why do 
such works with the hammer, when they could 
have been cast so much easier—a process they 
were well acquainted with?’ The only answer 
that oan be given is, that it was done according to: 
order. We ee no doubt but there were reasons 
for so distiactive an order—something significant 
which has not been revealed to us (Napier). The 
whole of that sacred building was arranged with 
a view to inculcate through every part of its 
apparatus the great fundamental principles of 


Furniture of EXODUS XXXVIII. the tabernacle. 
20 And in the candlestick «were four bowls made like /almonds, his knops| _3-© 1. 
21 and his flowers: and a knop under two branches of the same, and a knop | ep ride 
under two branches of the same, and a knop under two branches of the], Rey 1. co 
22 same, according to the six branches going out of it. Their knops and] nev.4.5. 
their branches were of the same: all of .it eas one beaten work of pure |‘ i. . 
23 gold. And he made his *seven lamps, and his snuffers, and his snuff-| wate a a1, 
24 dishes, of pure gold. Ofa talent of pure geld made he it, and all the| Hob.7. 25. 
vessels thereof. ; Fttarte at 
25 And ‘he made the incense altar of shittim wood: thedength of it was} jb ojiness. 
a cubit, and the breadth of it a cubit; ¢¢ was foursquare; and two cubits| Ps. 133. 2. 
26 was the height of it; the horns thereof were of the same. And he over- et 
laid it with pure gold, both the top of it, and the sides thereof round] "5,41 2 
about, and the horns of it: also he made unto it a crown of gold round| ». 
27 about. And he made two rings of gold for it under the crown thereof, | she 
by the two corners of it, upon the two sides thereof, to be places for the} ati 
28 staves to bear it withal. And he made the staves of shittim wood, and| Heb.5.7. 
29 overlaid them with gold. And he made * the holy anointing oil, and the} fev- el 
pure incense of sweet spices, according to the work of the apothecary. “ 
88 AND “he made the altar of burnt offering of shittim wood: five cubits rr an 
was the length thereof, and five cubits the breadth thereof; it was four- | «en. 27.1 
2 square; and three cubits the height thereof. And he made the horns sia a 
thereof on the four corners of it; the horns thereof were of the same: |,5;xi/7 45. 
3 and he overlaid it with brass. And he made all the vessels of the altar, | © ch. so. 18. 
the pots, and the shovels, and the basins, and the flesh-hooks, and the ioe 
4 fire-pans: all the vessels thereof made he of?brass, And he made for| 5. 2.6. 
the altar a brasen grate of network under the compass thereof beneath | Zech. 13. 1. 
5 unto the midst of it. And he east four rings for the four ends of the re 
6 grate of brass, to be places for the staves. And he made the staves of| i424 10 29. 
7 chittim wood, and overlaid them with brass. And he put the staves into| 1Johns.¢. 
the rings on the sides of the altar, to bear it withal; he made the altar |* reid ih 
hollow with boards, satus tig 
8 And he made ‘the laver of brass, and the foot of it of brass, of the | by troops, 


1Jooking-glasses of the. women *assembling, which assembled at the door et 
of the tabernacle ofthe congregation. 


22. 
revelation. Every object was symbolical of im-; CHAP. XXXVIII. 1-20.—FurnirurRE oF THE 
portant truth—every piece of ‘furniture was made 


TABERNACLE. 1, the altar of burnt offering. 
the hieroglyphic of a doctrine or a duty—on the | The repetitions are continued, in which may be 
hale! sy theexact conformity of the execution to the 
order. 

8. the laver of brass .. . of the looking- 
glasses of the women. The word mirrors should 
have been used—as those implements, usually 
round, inserted into a handle of wood, stone, or 
metal, were made of brass, silver, or bronze, highly 

lished (Wilkinson). It was customary for the 

yptian women to carry mirrors with them to the 
temples; and whether, by taking the looking- 
glasses of the Hebrew women, Moses designed to 
put it out of their power to follow a similar practice 
at the tabernacle, or whether the supply of brass 
from other sources in the camp was exhausted, it 
is interesting to learn how zealously, and to a 
vast extent, they surrendered those valued accom- 
paniments of the female toilet. of the women 
assembling . . . at the door (Septuagint, éx Tuy 
KATOTTPWY TWY YYTTEVTATWwWY, at EVNOTEVTAY, Tapa 
vas Supas, tho mirrors of the fasting women, who 
fasted or prayed at the door, &c.]—not priestesses, 
but females of pious character and influence, who 
peyeeued the courts of the sacred building (Luke 
ii. 37), and whose parting with their mirrors, like 
the cutting the hair of the Nazarites, was their 
renouncing the shige for a season, and devoting 
thensselves to ascetic modes of life (cf. 1 Sam. ii. 22; 


floor and along the sides of that maveable edifice 
was exhibited, by emblematic signs addressed to 
the eye, the whole remedial scheme of the Gospel. 
How far this spiritual instruction was received by 
every successive generation of the Israelites it 
may not be easy to determine. But the taber- 
nacle, like the law of which it was a part, was a 
schoolmaster to Christ ; and just as the walls of 
schools are seen studded with pictorial figures, 
by which the children, in a manner level to their 
capacities and suited to arrest their volatile 
minds, are kept in constant and familiar remem- 
brance of the lessons of piety and virtue, so the 
tabernacle was intended, by its furniture and all its 
arrangements, toserve as a ‘shadow of good things 
to come.’ In this view, the minute descriptions 
given in this chapter respecting the ark and mercy- 
seat, the table of showbread, the candlestick, the 
altar of incense, and the holy oil, were of the 
greatest utility and importance; and though 
there are a few things that were merely orna- 
mental appendages, such as the knops and the 


flowers, yet, in introducing these into the taber-. 


nacle, Ged displayed the same wisdom.and good- 
ness as He has done by introducing real flowers 
into the kingdom of nature, to engage and gratify 
the eye of man, oe 


The hangings EXODUS XXXVIII. 

9 And he made ¢ the court : on the south side southward the hangings | 3. ©1491. 

10 of the court were of fine twined linen, an hundred cubits: their pillars | ¢ ch. 27. 9, 
were twenty, and their brasen sockets twenty: the hooks of the pillars} 


of the court. 


11 and their fillets were of silver. And for the north side the hangings were me a 
an hundred cubits, their pillars were twenty, and their sockets of brass| 1Ki.6.s8 
12 twenty; the hooks of the pillars and their fillets of silver. And’for the| P* &#-2%1°. 
west side were hangings of fifty cubits, their pillars ten, and their sockets} po on 4; 
13 ten; the hooks of the pillars and their fillets of silver. And for the east} Ps. 100.4. 
14 side eastward fifty cubits. ‘The hangings of the one side of the gate were |* 2 (hr 3.14 
15 fifteen cubits; their pillars three, an their sockets three. And for the Lael en 
other side of the court gate, on this hand and that hand, «ere hangings | Ezras. 8. 
16 of fifteen cubits; their pillars three, and their sockets three. All the | Fecl2,t 
17 hangings of the court round about were of fine twined linen. And the| gph. 2 21 


sockets for the pillars were of brass; the hooks of the pillars and their] 2 
fillets of silver; and the overlaying of their chapiters of silver; and all ie 
the pillars of the court were filleted with silver. And the hanging for ; 
the gate of the court eas needlework, of ‘blue, and purple, and scarlet, 
and fine twined linen: and twenty cubits was the length, and the height | ,°* 


18 


in the breadth eas five cubits, answerable to the hangings of the court. | Num.10.1 

19 And their pillars were four, and their sockets of brass four; their hooks | Nw.1.7 
of silver, and the overlaying of their chapiters and their fillets of silver.| yim.qs.2 

20 And all the “pins of the tabernacle, and of the court round about, were| 2cur.2.6. 
of brass. . Mets’. 44. 

ev. 11. 19. 


21 ‘This is the sum of the tabernacle, even of ’ the tabernacle of testimony, |. Num 4.2 
as it was counted, according to the commandment of Moses, for the| 3." — 
service of the Levites, * by the hand of Ithamar, son to Aaron the priest. 
22 And ‘Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah, made}, oy 31 2 


23 all that the Lorp commanded Moses. And with him was Aholiab, son| «6 


of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan, an engraver, and a cunning workman, | ¢- %. 3% 
and an embroiderer in blue, and in purple, and in scarlet, and fine linen. |, oh’20.18 

24 All the gold that was occupied for the work in all the work of the holy | Lev. 6.16. 

place, even the gold of the offering, was twenty and nine talents, and| 1%: 27. % 

seven hundred and thirty shekels, after / the shekel of the sanctuary. fae 

25 And the silver of them that were numbered of the congregation ecas an Num 18.16 

ze 45,12, 


hundred talents, and a thousand seven hundred and threescore and 


description of the component parts of the taber- 
nacle, the inspired historian digresses into a 
statement respecting the gold and silver em- 


Luke ii. 37; 1 Tim. v.5; Hengstenberg, ‘ Egypt and 
Books of Moses,’ p. 184; also ‘Pentateuch,’ vol. ii., 
pp 109-112). It was voluntary, like a similar in- 


stitution of women in Egypt and Phenicia; but 
though analogous in form, it was as different in 
spirit from these as the religion of Israel was from 
that of Egypt (see Raalinson’s ‘ Herodotus,’ b. ii, 
ch. xxxv., note 4). 

9-21. the court. It occupied a space of 150 
feet by 75, and it was inclosed by curtains 
of fine linen, about 8 feet high, suspended on 
brasen or copper pillars. Those curtains were 
secured ma rods fastened to the top, and or 
extended by being fastened to pins stuck in the 
ground. 10. hooks. The hooks of the pillars in 
the court were for hanging up the carcases of the 
sacrificial beasts—those on the pillars at the entry 
of the tabernacle were for hanging the sacerdotal 
robes and other pee used in theservice. 11. 
sockets—mortices or holes, in which the end of 
the pillar stood. 17. chapiters—or capitals of the 
pillars, were wooden posts, which ran along the top, 
to which were attached the hooks for the hangings. 
18, the height in the breadth—or in the measure. 
The sense is, that the hangings of the court gate, 
which was twenty cubits wide, were of the same 
height as the hangings all round the court. . 

21, This is the sum. Having completed his 


ployed in it, the computation being made ac- 
cording to an order of Moses—by the Levites, 
under the direction of Ithamar, Aaron’s youngest 
son, 22. Bezaleel . . . made all that the Lord 
commanded Moses. 23. And with him was 
Aholiab. Those master artizans combined _ va- 
rious departments of mechanical work, which 
are now, by the division of labour, distributed 
amongst 2 number of workmen—an arrangement 
which, by concentrating the skill and energies 
of a mechanic on a single branch, has greatly 
contributed to advance and improve both the 
useful and the liberal arts. 

24. twenty and nine talents, and seven hun- 
dred and thirty shekels—equivalent to £150,000 
sterling. 

25, the silver of them that were numbered. 
603,550 men, at half a shekel each, would contribute 
301,775 shekels, which, at 2s. 4d. each, amount to 
£35,207 sterling. It may seem difficult to imagine 
how the Israelites should be possessed of so much 
wealth in the desert; but it should be remem- 
bered that they were enriched first by the spoils 
of the Egyptians, and afterwards by those ‘of 
the Amalekites. Besides, it is highly probable 


The sum EXODUS XXXVIII. of the offerings. 
26 fifteen shekels, after the shekel of the come pie a *bekah for ? every | _B- ©: 149! 
man, that 7s, half a shekel, after the shekel of the sanctuary, for every |* = 30, 13, 
one that went to be numbered, from twenty years old and upward, for}, ou 
‘six hundred thousand and three thousand and five hundred and fifty |+ Gen.12.2. 
27 men. And of the hundred talents of silver were cast ™ the sockets of the chat 3 
sanctuary, and’ the sockets of the veil; an hundred sockets of the hundred | yun ois 
28 talents, a talent for a socket. And of the thousand seven hundred} wom.u.21. 
seventy and five shekels he made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their pee e 
chapiters, and filleted them. are sy 
29 And the brass of the offering was seventy talents, and two thousand] ch 27. 10, 
30 and four hundred shekels. And therewith he made the sockets to the eee 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and the brasen altar, and the} %; 
31 brasen grate for it, and all the vessels of the altar, and the sockets of the | Num.3.36. 
court round about, and the sockets of the court gate, and all the pins of eae 
the tabernacle, and all the pins of the court round about. ; 


that during their sojourn they traded with the 
neighbouring nations who bordered on the wil- 
derness. 26-31. A bekah for every man [»pa 
ngibabpea part, a piece (of money), the head ; @ e., 
for each man (cf. Exod. xvi. 16; Num. i. 2). This 
description clearly points to the capitation im ost. 
On comparing the numerical result of the poll in 
this passage with that of the general census de- 
scribed, Num. i. 1-46, the amount in both is found 
to be exactly the same; and on the ground of that 
identity Dr. Colenso has raised one of his prin- 
cipal arguments against the historical accuracy of 
the Pentateuch, as representing at two distinct 
numberings the amount of adult males to have 
been the same: thus involving the absurdity that, 
during this supposed period of six months, the 
population had remained stationary — at least, 
that none had within that space of time reached 
the age of twenty. The difficulty may be solved 
‘in several ways. There is nothing contrary to 
nature or experience in conceiving that as many 
Israelites might have reached twenty during that 
time as died above it. But the truth is, that the 
interval of six months, which Colenso alleges 
occurred between the two censuses, is a gratuitous 
assumption of his own—it might be, an ony 
was much less. The computation of the gold, 
silver, and copper used in the construction and 
decoration of the tabernacle and its appurtenances 
could not be made till the work was completed ; 
and as the erection of the tabernacle took place 
‘“‘in the first month in the second year, on the 
first day of the month” (see on ch. x]. 17), where- 
as the general census was taken ‘‘on the first day 
of the second month, in the second year after they 
were come out of the land of Egypt” (Num. i. 1) 
not more than the space of one mouth intervened 
between what the Bishop considers the first and 
second enumeration. And as the report of the 
estimated amount of the metals, as noted by 
Ithamar (v, 21), as well as of the numbering: taken 
by Moses and Aaron, might not be given in till 
the official period arrived, the two events might 
have been simultaneous, as they required to be 
(ch. xxx. ide The probability, indeed, is, that 
there was only one formal census, which embraced 
two separate objects, recorded in two different 
places. In this passage the money is noticed, but 
there ig no mention of the census; whereas in 
Num. i. 1-46 the census is recorded without 
any reference to the money; and hence the 
inference is natural, that while there was only 
a@ single enumeration, the money, with the 
number of contributors, was registered first 
in appropriate Pune with the account of the 


tabernacle work, while the numbering was left to 
be detailed in the regular course of the history. 
This explanation of there having been only one 
census, not two, within so brief a period, is gener- 
ally received. The one was made to stand for the 
other; the first—viz., the poll-tax, according to 
Havernick, forming the basis of the second—viz., 
the census; or the second of the first, according to 
Kurtz, who further remarks, that the result is 
not to be considered as given with the precision 
of modern statistical tables. He supposes that 
may who had been absent with their flocks, &c., 
at the exaction of the poll-tax, 7 have been 
present, or have attained the rateable age at the 
time of the census, and that, vice versd, the old 
and unserviceable would be leff out at the military 
enrolment (Num. i. 2), while, as every man had 
to pay, these must have been reckoned under the 
poll-tax. Hence, although there might have been 
a difference in point of numbers, the difference 
would be very small, and the result is an approxi- 
mation, a ‘pretty close estimate, stated in round 
numbers.’ But this opinion of Kurtz is unsatis- 
factory ; for, undoubtedly, the narrative purports 
to be a strictly accurate account of the matter. 
The view of Michaelis has a show of reason,—‘In 
Exod. xxxviii. there is no account of an actual 
pgenes though every one above twenty years 
old paid his tax and was is pie eee accordingly. 
But on the occasion recorded, Num. i. 1, Moses 
received instructions to arrange the lists and sum 
them up. The names had been given in before, 
though the actual icy: only took place now. 
And therefore Moses did not hesitate, when 
recording the account of the tax, to insert what 
were afterwards found to be the actual numbers.’ 
But of all the explanations that have been sug- 
gested of the difficulty, that of Dr. Benisch appears 
to be the best. Aftershowing that all the materials 
contributed to the tabernacle were free-will offer- 
ings, which were poured in with such profuse 
liberality that, after using all that was re uired, 
there remained a large surplus, he says, ‘ When 
the census took place (whether a month or six 
months mbah oa it was either found inexpedi- 
ent to raise a fresh tax from the people for the 
sanctuary, when only shortly before such liberal 
offerings had been made that there was a surplus, 
for which there was then little or no use; or there 
was such a scarcity of coin, and perhaps of silver 
in general, in consequence of the large offerings 
made shortly before, that it was impossible to 
raise the prescribed tax. It was therefore re- 
solved to consider the silver offered shortly before 
for the service of the tabernacle as the poll-tax 
prescribed, which had the same destination ; and 


Garments of EXODUS XXXIX. the priests. 


389 AND of “the blue, and purple, and scarlet, they made °cloths of | 3 ©. 1%. 


service, to do service in the holy place, and made the hol CHAP, 39, 
cae, re —— pisgncianctied: Mew pw lente ac eb. 25.4 ; 
nd “he made the ephod of gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, and|»¢ hie. 
3 fine twined linen. And they did beat the gold into Phin lates, and aN as 26 1 
«¢ into wires, to work @¢ in the blue, and in the purple, and in the scarlet, |  ® 
4 and in the fine linen, with cunning work. They made shoulder-pieces freon tea. 
5 it, to couple ¢¢ together: by the two edges was it coupled together. And | ch 31.10 
the “curious girdle of his ephod, that was upon it, was of the same, | ,*2°,'* 
according to the work thereof; of gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, and ier 
fine twined linen; as the Lorp commanded Moses. * ch. 29,9. 
6 <And/they wrought onyx stones inclosed in ouches of gold, graven,| "15 
7 as signets are graven, with the *names of the children of Israel. And he|+ ch 2.0. 
put them on the shoulders of the ephod, that they should be stones for a | % ch. %. 9 
*memorial to the children of Israel; as the Lorp commanded Moses. hae ABA 
8 <And/’he made the breastplate ef cunning work, like the work of the |» tails. 
9 ephod; of gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen. It|. Rev.2.17 
was foursquare; they made the breastplate double: a span was the length | ‘ $°."* 
10 thereof, and a span the breadth thereof, being doubled. And *they set Nowe. 20, 
in it four rows of stones: the jirst row was a!sardius, a topaz, anda| Mark u.9 
11 *carbuncle: this eas the first row. And the second row, an ‘emerald, |, oi v6 
12 a °sapphire, anda diamond. And the third row, a” ligure, an ® agate, Laas 
13 and an *amethyst. And the fourth row, a beryl, an}! onyx, and a| , 1s. 59.17. 
14 ! jasper: they were inclosed in ouches of gold in their inclosings. And | { o: 27 
the stones «ere according to the names of the children of Israel, twelve, Reabers 
according to their names, lite the engravings of a signet, every one with |, stove. 
15 his name, according to the twelve tribes. And they made upon the |*Smcor* 
16 breastplate chains at the ends, of wreathen work of pure gold. And they | + Levi's 
made two ouches of gold, and two gold rings, and put the two rings in|_ stone. 
17 the two ends of the breastplate. And they put the two wreathen chains | * 4 oh 


18 of gold in the two rings on the ends of the breastplate. And the two 
ends of the two wreathen chains they fastened in the two ouches, and put 
19 them on the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, before it. And they made two 
rings of gold, and put them on the two ends of the breastplate, upon the 
20 border of it, which was on the side of the ephod inward. And they made 
two other golden rings, and put them on the two sides of the ephod 
underneath, toward the fore part of it, over against the other coupling 
21 thereof, above the curious girdle of the ephod. And they did bind the 
breastplate by his rings unto the rings of the ephod with a lace of blue, 
that it might be above the curious girdle of the ephod, and that the 
bree Dts might not be loosed from the ephod; as the Lorp corhmanded 
oses. 
22 And “he made the robe of the ephod of woven work, all of blue. 
23 And there was an hole in the midst of the robe, as the hole of an haber- 


§ Issachar's 
stone. 

6 Zebulun’s 
stone. 

7 Dan's 
stone. 

8 Naphtali’s 
stone. 

® Gad’s 
stone. 

10 Asher's 
stone. 

1 Joseph's 
stove. 

2 Benja- 
min's 
stone. 

¢ ch. 28. 31. 


girdle of needlework, and the broidered coat 
were all of fine linen; for on no material less 
delicate could such elaborate symbolical figures 
have been portrayed in embroidery, and all 
beautified with the same brilliant colours. (See 
on ch, xxviii.) 

3. gold... cut it into wires, to work it—i.c., 


there were then made as many additional hooks, 
the number of which does not seem to have been 
prescribed, 's brought up the amount of silver 
consumed to the exact weight which the _pre- 
scribed ee would have produced, had it been 
paid. If, therefore, the poll-tax here spoken of 
agrees with the result of the census described in 


um. i. 1-46, it is because they were made to agree, 
and not because two distinct censuses within six 
tmonths of each other took place, and which in 
their results in a most unaccountable manner 
agreed (Colenso’s ‘**Objections,” &¢., Critically Ex- 


amined,’ p. 107). 

CHAP. IX.—GARMENTS OF THE PRIESTS. 
4. cloths of service—official robes. The ephod 
of the high priest, co rok of the ephod, the 


the metal was beaten with a hammer into thin 
plates, cut with scissors or some other instru- 
ment into long slips, then rounded into filaments 
or threads. ‘Cloth of golden tissue is not un- 
common on the monuments, and specimens of it 
have been found rolled about mummies; but it is 
not easy to determine whether the gold thread was 
originally interwoven or subsequently inserted hy 
the embroiderer’ (see on ch, xxviii) (Zaylor, * Bible 


The tabernacle reared EXODUS XXXIX. 


and anointed. 


24 geon, with a band round about the hole, that it should not rend. And ee 
they made upon the hems of the robe pomegranates of blue, and purple, pane 
25 and scarlet, and twined linen. And they made “bells of pure gold, and} janates 
put the bells between the pomegranates upon the hem of the robe, round prevented 
26 about between the pomegranates; a bell and a pomegranate, a bell and a ah 
omegranate, Pa about the hem of the robe to minister in; as the]  strixing 
Lan commanded Moses. against 
27 And "they made coats of fine linen, of woven work, for Aaron, and for sai 
28 his sons, and °a mitre of fine linen, and goodly bonnets of fine linen, and | » cy’ 28, 50, 
29 ? linen breeches of fine twined linen, and a girdle of fine twined linen, and} 40. 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, gf needlework; as the Lorp commanded ig “4 a, 
OSES. Eze, 44. 18. 
30 And they made the plate of the holy crown of pure gold, and wrote| Rom. :. 12. 
upon ita ariting: like to the engravings of a signet, * HOLINESS TO| Gomis. 
81 THE LORD. And they tied unto it a lace of blue, to fasten z# on high| js pet 1. is, 
upon the mitre; as the Lorp commanded Moses. _ | eek. 28 & 
32 — Thus was all the work of the tabernacle of the tent of the congregation} & 
finished: and the children of Israel did ’ according to all that the LorD | > ch 9 12 
commanded Moses, so did they. _ [Pee 
33 And they brought ‘the tabernacle unto Moses, the tent, and all his oonca 
furniture, his taches, his boards, his bars, and his pillars, and his sockets, ares ae 
84 and the covering of rams’ skins dyed red, and the covering of badgers , Matt. 28.20, 
35 skins, and the veil of the covering, the ark of the testimony, and the |* #e> * » 
36 staves thereof, and the mercyseat, the table, and all the vessels thereof, | ¢ nev. 1. 15 
37 and the showbread, the ‘pure candlestick, sith the lamps thereof, even Be 
with the “lamps to be set in order, and all the vessels thereof, and the oil eae ety 
38 for light, and the-golden altar, and the anointing oil, and the sweet} pau e 1s, 
39 incense, and the hanging for the tabernacle door, the * brasen_altar, and | 1the in- 
his grate of brass, his staves, and all his vessels, the laver and his foot, ene of 
40 the hangings of the court, his ” pillars, and his sockets, and the hanging aia 
for the court gate, his cords, and his pins, and all the vessels of the |*ch 38 20. 
41 service of the tabernacle, for the tent of the congregation, the cloths of 5 icy at 
service to do service in the holy place, and the holy garments for Aaron ual ee 
the priest, and his sons’ garments, to minister in the priest’s office. | * ch. 3s. 10. 
42 According to all that the Lorp commanded Moses, so the children of aeeae 
43 Israel made *ali the work. And Moses did.look upon all the work, and, eile. 
behold, they had done it as the Lorp had commanded, even so had they | Josh. 22. . 
done it: and Moses ” blessed them. “CHAP. 40, 
40, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, On the first day of the veh at & 
2 “first month shalt thou set up °the tabernacle of the tent of the congre- | ° ©. 261.9. 


illustrated by Egyptian Monuments,’ p. 76; Raw- 
linson, ‘Herodotus,’ b. ii., ch. xviii., note 2; Wilkin- 
son’s *‘ Ancient Egypt,’ vol. iii., p. 428). 

30. a writing, like to the engravings of a signet. 


result of a carefu 


whether it pad Saar with ‘‘the pattern.” The 
and minute survey showed that 
every plank, curtain, altar, and vase, had been 


The seal-ring worn both by ancient and modern 
Egyptians on the little finger of the right hand 
contained, inscribed on a cornelian or other precious 
stone, along with the owner’s name, a religious 
sentiment or sacred symbol, intimating that he 
was the servant of God, or expressive of trust in 
Him. And it was to this practice the inscription 
on the high priest alludes (cf. John iii. 33). 

$4. the covering of rams’ skins dyed red— 
see ch. xxv. 5). It was probably red morocco 
eather ; and “ badgers’ skins”—rather, the skins of 
the tahash, supposed to be the dugong, or dolphin 
of the Red Sea, the skin of which is still used by 
the Arabs under the same die ate 43. Moses 
did look upon all the work—a formal inspection 
was made on the completion of the tabernacle 
not only with a view to have the work transferred. 
from the charge of the eo but to ascertain 


most accurately made of the form and in the place 
designed by the Divine architect; and Moses, in 
accepting it off their hands, thanked God for them, 
and begged Him to bless them. ! 

CHAP. XL. 1-12.—Tur TaBeRNacLE REARED 
AND ANOINTED. 2 On the first day of the first 
month. From a careful consideration of the inci- 
dents recorded to have happened after the exodus 
(chs. xii 2; xiii. 4; xix. 1; xx. 18; xxxiv. 28; &c.) 
it has been computed that the work of the taber- 
nacle was commenced within six months after 
that emigration, and consequently, that other six 
months had been occupied in building it. We do 
not know how many or how few skilled artizans 
were employed on the work ; but native Israelites 
alone were employed, not foreigners, as in the 
construction of the temple, Moreover, the acacia 
wood was found in great abundance in the sur- 
rounding desert. These circumstances must have 


The tabernacle reared 


3 gation. And ‘thou shalt 
4 cover the ark with the veil. 


EXODUS XL. 


ar Fier 6s ase the testimony, and 

er 2 n ou shalt bring in 

set °in order ! the things that are to be set in order ae : pein tat 

5 shalt bring in the candlestick, and light the lamps thereof. * And thou 
shalt set the ‘altar of gold for the incense before the ark of the testimony 

6 and put the hanging of the door to the tabernacle. And thou shalt set 
the altar of the burnt offering before the door of the tabernacle of the 
tent of the congregation. And %thou shalt set the laver between the 


ané anointed, 


B.C. 1491, 
© Ch. 29. 170 
22. 
ch. 36, $3, 
34, 
Num. 4, 6, 
4 ch, 26 35, 
* Lev. 24. 5, 


6. 
1 the order 


tent of the congregation and the altar, and shalt put wate i ss gabe 
8 And thou shalt set up the court round about, and eet up the ceria ey 
9 at the court gate. And thou shalt take *the anointing oil, and anoint | Heb. 92 
the tabernacle, and all that 2s therein, and shalt hallow it, and all the| "2?'** 
10 vessels thereof: and it shall be holy. And thou shalt anoint the altar of | 1Johna L 
the burnt offering, and all his vessels, and sanctify-the altar: and ‘it|, 

11 shall be an altar *most holy. And thou shalt anoint the laver and his Heir 
12 foot, and sanctify it. And /thou shalt bring Aaron and his sons unto hob, 20, 2% 
the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and wash them with}, 

13 water. And thou shalt put upon Aaron the holy garments, ‘and anoint bile raga! ; 
him, and sanctify him; that he may minister unto me in the priest’s | of holi- 

14 office. And thou shalt bring ‘his sons, and clothe them with coats: |, 2° 
15 and thou shalt anoint them, as thou didst anoint their father, that weasane 
they may minister unto me in the priest’s office: for their anointing Ps, 133. 2 
shall surely be ” an everlasting priesthood throughout their generations, | 2022171 
16 Thus did Moses: according to all that the Lorp commanded him, so ‘shar ae 
17 did he. And it came to pass in the first month in the second year, on | 1John220, 
18 the first day of the month, that “the tabernacle was reared up. And], 2” 
Moses reared up the tabernacle, and fastened his sockets, and set up the oe pee 
boards thereof, and put in the bars thereof, and reared up his pillars. | Heb.7.1. 
19 And he spread abroad the tent over the tabernacle, and put the covering | *¥.1% 
of the tent above upon it; as the LorD commanded Moses. pi 3 oA 
20 And he took and put the °testimony into the ark, and set the |*Num.7.1 
21 staves on the ark, and put the mercyseat above upon the ark: and |” tablesot 
he brought the ark into the tahenitiele! and ?set up the veil of the nag 
covering, and covered the ark of the testimony; as the Lorp com-| Ps735 
manded Moses. ee 
22 And ‘he put the table in the tent of the congregation, upon the side | ¢ foe 


contributed to accelerate the progress of the work. 
So long 2 period, therefore, spent in preparing the 
materials of a moveable pavilion (‘Iepoy poprirov, 
a portable temple, Philo, ‘De Vit&é Mosis,’ L. iii.), 
it would be difficult to understand, were it not for 
what we are told of the vast dimensions of the taber- 
nacle, as well asthe immense variety of curious and 
elaborate workmanship which its ditterent articles 
of furniture required. 2. the tabernacle of the 
tent [Spx }2vp]—the entire edifice; “the tent ;” 
the covering that surmounted it (v. 19.) 3. the 
ark of the testimony—(see on ch. xxv. 10). . 9-11. 
thou shalt take the anointing oil, &c. The oil 
was emblematic of the Holy Spirit ; and this formal 
consecration of the tabernacle and its furniture, 
by sprinkling them with this sacred unguent, was 
ayiabolical of the communication of the Holy 
Spirit to the Church (see on ch. xxx. 26). 12-15. 
bring Aaron and his sons unto the door of the 
tabernacle... and wash them. This ceremony, 
as Hengstenberg remarks, was observed also in 

t,where the priests were puritied with water 
before they assumed the sacerdotal robes, and 
there was a general but very striking similarity 
of the sacerdotal institutions among the Egyp- 
tians and Israelites. ane whole ceremony of in- 


vestittire, the anointing oil poured on them after 
their se eo in the official robes, the cap, the 
crown, all were the same. But there were also 
marked differences in the ritual of the tabernacle, 
which will be noticed as they occur. 15. And thou 
shalt anoint them, as thou didst anoint their 
father. The sacred oil was used, but it does not 
appear that the ceremony was performed exactly 
in the same manner; for although the anointing 
oil was sprinkled over the garments both of Aaron 
and his sons (ch. xxix. 21; Lev. viii. 30), it was not 
poured over the heads of the latter. This dis- 
tinction was reserved for the high priest (ch. xxix. 
7; Lev. viii. 12; Ps. cxxxiii. 2). for their anoint- 
ing shall surely be an everlasting priesthood 
throughout their generations—i. e., so long as the 
national polity should last, and until the Aaronic 

riesthood be superseded by the advent of Messiah, 
Not poly so, but as the priestly office was heredi- 
tary in the house of Aaron, the first consecration 
was sufficient for all future priests: none of the 
succeeding ones were anointed, with the exception 
of the high priests only (ch. xxix. 29° Lev. iv. 3; 
xvi. 32; xxi. 10). 

16, Thus did Moses. On his part, the same 
scrupulous fidelity was shown in conforming to 


A cloud covereth 


24 


26 


manded Moses. 
28, 


30 


33 

the work. 
34 
85 the Lorp filled the tabernacle. 


36 glory of the Lorp filled the tabernacle. 


up from over the tabernacle, the children of Israel went onward in all 


EXODUS XL. 


23 of the tabernacle northward, without the veil. 
order upon it before the Lorp; as the Lorp had commanded Moses. 
And "he put the candlestick in the tent of the congregation, over | 54 
25 against the table, on the side of the tabernacle southward. And “he 
lighted the lamps before the Lorp; as the Lorp commanded Moses. 
And the put the golden altar in the tent of the congregation before 
27 the veil: and “he burnt sweet incense thereon; as the Lorp com- 


And “he set up the hanging aé the door of the tabernacle. 
29 put the altar of burnt offering by the door of the tabernacle of the tent 
of the congregation, and “offered upon it the burnt offering and the 
meut offering; as the LorpD commanded Moses. i 

And “he set the laver between the tent of the congregation and the 
31 altar, and put water there, to wash withal. 
32 his sons washed their hands and their feet thereat: when they went 
into the tent of the congregation, and when they came near unto the 
altar, they washed; “as the Lorp commanded Moses. 

And *he reared up the court round about the tabernacle and the 
altar, and set up the hanging of the court gate. 


Then “a cloud covered the tent of the congregation, and the glory of 
And Moses ? was not able to enter into 
the tent of the congregation, because the cloud abode thereon, and the 


the tabernacle. 
And he set the bread in {| _3-©- 14. 


* ch. 26. 35, 


John 8. 12, 
Rev. 1. 20. 
Rey. 2. 6. 

* ch 25. 37. 

t ch. 30. 6. 
Rev 8.3, 4. 

che 0:7, 

* ch. 23. 36. 
ch 33 9-19, 

“ch 29. 8. 

* ch. 30. 18. 

¥ ch. 20. 19. 

Beh. oe, 

16. 

> Lev. 16. 2 
Num. 9. 15, 
1 Ki. 8. 10. 
2 Chr, 5 13, 
3\Chr. 7.2, 
Isa. 6. 4. 
Eze. 43. 4, 
Hag. 2. 7,9. 
Rev. 15. & 

ob 1Ki. 8.11. 
2 Chr. 5. 14, 
Ps. 78. 14, 

° Num.10.11, 
Neh. 9. 19. 

3 journeyed. 


And he 


And Moses and Aaron and 


So Moses finished 


And ° when the-cloud was taken 


the “‘ pattern” in the disposition of the furniture 
as had been displayed by the workmen in the 
erection of the edifice. 

33. So Moses finished the work. Though it is 
not expressly recorded in this passage, yet, from 
what took place on all similar occasions, there is 
reason to believe that, on the inauguration day, the 

eople were summoned from their tents—were all 
A awl up, a vast assemblage, yet in calm and 
orderly arrangement, aroun 
tabernacle, 

34. a cloud—lit., ‘The’ cloud; the mystic 
cloud which was the well-known symbol of the 
Divine presence. After remaining at a great dis- 
tance from them on the summit of the mount, 
it appeared to be in motion; and if many among 
them had a secret misgiving about the issue, how 
would the fainting heart revive, the interest of 
the moment intensely increase, and the tide of 
joy swell in every bosom, when that symbolic 
cloud was seen slowly and majestically descending 
towards the plain below, and covering the taber- 
nacle! The entire and universal concealment of 
the tabernacle within the felds of an impervious 
cloud was not without a deep and instructive 
meaning,—it was a protection to the sacred edifice 
from the burning heats of the Arabian climate; 
it was a token of the Divine presence; and it was 
also an emblem of the Mosaic dispensation, which, 
though it was a revelation from heaven, yet left 
many things hid in chscumty's for it was a dark 
cloud compared with the bright cloud which 
betokened the clearer and fuller discoveries of 
the Divine character and glory in the Gospel 
(Matt. xvii. 5), the glory of the Lord filled the 
tabernacle —i.e,, light and fire, a created splen- 
dour, which was the peculiar symbol of God (1 
John i, 5). Whether this light was inherent in 
the cloud or not, it emanated from it on this 
occasion, and making its entry, uot with the 
speed of .& lightning flash, as if it were merely 
an electric spark, but mi majestic splendour, it 


the newly erected 


passed through the outer Spec into the interior 
of the most holy piace (1 Ki. viii. 10; John i, 14), 
Its miraculous character is shown by the fact 
that, though it ‘filled the tabernacle,” not a 
curtain or avy article of furniture was so much 
as singed. 35. Moses was not able to enter. He 
might not have been called, and he would not 
attempt to enter without a call (ch. xxiv. 16). 
But it is said that he ‘“‘ was not able to enter ;” 
and his inability might arise partly from the 
dense magnitude of the cloud, which filled every 
part of the tabernacle, and pay from reveren- 
tial awe for the symbol of the Divine presence. 
How does this circumstance show the incapacity 
of man, in his present state, to look upon the 
unveiled perfections of the Godhead! Moses 
could not endure the unclouded effulgence, nor 
the sublimest of the prophets (Isa. vi. 5). But 
what neither Moses nor the most eminent of 
God’s messengers to the ancient Church, through 
the weakness of nature, could endure, we can 
all now do by an exercise of faith—looking untg 
Jesus, who reflected with chastened radiance the 
brightness of the Father’s glory; and who, having, 
as the Forerunner for us, entered within the veil, 
has invited us to come boldly to the mercyseat, 
While Moses was compelled, through the influence 
of overwhelming awe, to stand alos. and could 
not euter the tabernacle, Christ entered into the 
holy place hot made with hands; nay He is Him- 
self the true tabernacle, tilled with the glory of 
God, even with the grace and truth which the 
shechinah typified. What reason have we to 
thauk God for Jesus Christ, who, while He 
himself was the brightness of the Father's glory, 
yet exhibited that glory in so mild and attractive 
a manner as to allure us to draw near with con- 
fidence and love into the Divine presence! 86. 
when the cloud was taken up, a panes ing 
through the sandy trackless deserts of the East, 
the use of torches, exhibiting a cloud of smoke 
by day and of fire by night, has been resorted 


A cloud covereth 


EXODUS XL. 


the tabernacla, 


PD 
37 their journeys: but “if the cloud were not taken up, then they journeyed | _3- ©: 1499. 
38 not till the day that it was taken up. For ‘the cloud of the Lorp was | 4 Nam.9.1% 


upon the tabernacle by day, and fire was on it by night, in the sight of 
all the house of Israel, throughout all their journeys. 


to from time immemorial. The armies of Darius 
and Alexander were conducted on their marches 
in this manner. The Arab caravans in the present 
day observe the same custom; and materials for 
these torches are stored up among other necessary 
preparations fora journey. Live fuel, hoisted in 
chafing-dishes at the end of long poe: and being 
seen at a great distance, serves, by the smoke in 
the daytime and by the light at night, as a better 
is for march than the sound of a trumpet, 
which is not heard at the extremities of a large 
camp (Laborde). This usage and the miracle 
related by Moses mutually illustrate each other. 
The usage leads us to think that the miracle was 
necessary, and worthy of God to perform; and, 
on the other hand, the miracle of thé cloudy 
pillar, affording double benefit of shade by day 
and of light at night, implies not only that the 
usage was not unknown to the Hebrews, but sup- 
plied all the wauts which they felt in common 
with other travellers through those dreary regions 
(Faber, Hess, Grandpierre). But its peculiar 
appearance, unvarying character, and regular 
movements distinguished it from all the com- 
mon atmospheric phenomena. It was aa in- 
valuable boon to the Israelites; and being recog- 
nized by all classes are that people as the 


22. 
* ch, 13, 21, 
Num, 9. 16, 


symbol of the Divine Presence, it guided their 
journeys and regulated their encampments, (cf, 
S$. XxXix., cv.) 38, the cloud of the Lord, &c. 
While it had hitherto appeared sometimes in 
one ace sometimes in another, it was now 
found on the tabernacle only; so that from the 
moment that sanctuary was erected, and the 
glory of the Lord had filled the sacred edifice, 
the Israelites had to look to the place which God 
had chosen to put His name there, in order that 
they might enjoy the benefit of a Heavenly 
Guide (Num. ix. 15-23). In like manner the 
Church had Divine revelation for its guide from 
the first—long before the Worp of God existed 
in a written form; but ever since the setting 
up of that sacred canon, it rests on that as its 
tabernacle, and there only is it to be found. 
It accompanies us wherever we are or go, 
just as the cloud led the way of the Israelites. 
t is always accessible—can be carried in our 
pockets when we walk abroad; it may be en- 
graven on the inner tablets of our memories 
and our hearts; and so true, faithful, and com: 
plete a guide is it, that there is not a scene of 
duty or of trial through which we may be called 
to pass in the world, but it furnishes a clear, a 
safe, and unerring direction (Col. iii, 16). 


THE THIRD BOOK OF MOSES, CALLED 
LEVITICUS. 


1 A ND the Lorn ° called unto Moses, and spake unto him ’out of the|_3.° ™# 


2 tabernacle of the congregation, saying, Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and say unto them, “If any man of you bring an offering unto the 


CHAP. L 
& Fx. 19. 3, 
> Num. 12, 4, 


Lor, ye shall bring your offering of the cattle, even of the herd, and of| ‘5 


the flock. 


3 If his offering be a burnt sacrifice of the herd, let him offer a male 
¢ withont blemish: he shall offer it of his own voluntary will at the door 
4 of the tabernacle of the congregation before the Lorp. 


° ch. 22 18 

@ Mal 1.14 
Jobn14. 30 
Eph. 5. 27. 

* Ex, 29. 10, 


And “he shall 


put his hand upon the head of the burnt offering; and it shall be accepted! ™*°** 


CHAP. I. 1-17.—Burnr OFFERINGS OF THE 
Herv. 1, theLord... spake... out of the 
tabernacle. The laws that are contained in the 
previous record were delivered either to the people 
ublicly from Sinai, as was the decalogue, or to 
Toses privately, on the summit of that mountain; 
but on the completion of the tabernacle, the re- 
mainder of the law was announced to the Hebrew 
leader by an audible voice from the Divine glory 
which surmounted the mercyseat. 2. Speak unto 
the children of Israel. If the subject of commu- 
nication were of a temporal nature, the Levites 
were excluded ; but if it were a spiritual matter, 
the whole tribes were comprehended under this 
name (Deut. xxvii. 12-14). If anf man, &c. The 
directions given here relate solely to voluntary 
or free-will offerings—those rendered over and 
above such as, being of standing and universal 
obligation, could not be dispensed with or com- 
muted for any other kind of offering, (Exod. xxix. 
38; ch. xxiii 37; Num. xxviii 3, 11-27; &c.) 
bring your offering, &c.—i. e., those animals that 
were not only tame, innocent, and gentle, but 
useful, adapted for food, and consequently costly 
sacrifices. This rule excluded horses, dogs, swine, 
camels, and asses—which were used in sacritice by 
some heathen nations—beasts and birds of prey, as 
also hares and deers. 

3. @ burnt sacrifice [nby]—so called from its 


being carried up and laid on the altar te in 
Greek, ooxattwua, from its being wholly con- 
sumed on the altar]: no part of it was eaten either 
by the priests or the offerer. It was designed to 
propitiate the anger of God incurred by original 
sin, by sin in general, or by particular transgres- 
sions, and on special occasions (which will be 
noticed as they occur); and its entire combustion 
indicated the self-dedication of the offerer—his 
whole nature—his body and soul—as necessary to 
form a sacrifice acceptable to God (Rom. xil. 1; 
Phil. i. 20). This was the most ancient (cf. Gen. 
vill. 20; xx. 7, 8, 13; Job i. 5), as well as the 
most conspicuous, mode of sacrifice. a male with- 
out blemish. The male was considered more 
perfect than the female (Isa. i. 11; Mal. i. 14), and 
was more fully typical of Christ (see an exception 
to this rule in the offering of females, 1 Sam. vi. 
14). No animal was allowed to be offered that had 
any deformity or defect. Among the Egyptians 
a minute inspection was made by the priest, and 
the bullock having been declared perfect, a certi- 
ficate to that effect being fastened to its horns 
with wax, was sealed with his ring, and no other 
might be substituted. A similar process of ex- 
Aamining the condition ots the beasts brought as 


offerings seems to have been adopted by the 
priests in Israel (Job vi. 27). This was a most 
stringent rule, the rationale of which was, that 
sacrifices were considered either—l. As gifts ; and 
as gifts presented by subjects to their king were 
in value and completeness proportioned to their 
sense of the dignity and worth of the sovereign, 
so the animal offerings made by the Israelites 
should be in such a state of physical perfection as 
should express their feelings of devoted loyalty 
to the King of Israel; or, 2, As oblations to 
testify gratitude for benetits received, or to ex- 
piate sins committed. In either case, propriety 
as well as the hope of acceptance dictated a 
careful observance of the rule, that the animal 
offered should be in every respect ‘‘ without 
blemish” (Mal. i. 8.) offer it . .. at the 
door of the tabernacle. This phrase is tanta- 
mount to bring it to the altar, which was situated 
at the deor or entrance. The specification of the 
door of the tabernacle may have been intended to 
prevent the notion being entertained that the 
rite could be duly performed at whatever altar it 
might be presented: The phraseology, ‘‘ the door 
of the tabernacle,” was, in the later times of the 
temple, exchanged for that of ‘the gate of Jeru. 
salem.’ The oblation was made by, and properly 
consisted in, placing the living animal at the 
entrance of God’s house. But other ceremonies 
entered into the idea of an offering relative to the 
disposal of the separate parts, The burnt offering 
was also distinguished from all the sacrifices pre- 
scribed by the Hebrew ritual, that it might be 
offered by foreigners as well as native Jews. The 
burnt offering expressed those general sentiments 
of acknowledgment to God as Creator and Bene- 
factor, as well as that propitiation to Him as an 
offended Sovereign, which nature instinctively 
awakens in the breasts of all, and which ren- 
dered it therefore proper to be rendered by all. 
at the door of the tabernacle—where stood the 
altar of burnt offering (Exod. xl. 6), and every 
other place was forbidden; under the highest 
penalty (ch. xvii. 4), 4. shall put his hand upon 
the head. This was a significant act, which im- 
plied not only that the offever devoted the animal 
to God, but that he confessed his consciousness of 
sin, and prayed that his guilt and its punishment 
might be transferred to the victim; in other 
words, the sacrifice was vicarious. Bahr, in ac- 
cordance with his non-substitutional views, con- 
siders that the imposition of the hand signified 
merely the offerer’s ownership of the animal, and 
his willingness to surrender it to Jehovah in death. 
and it shall be—rather, ‘that it may be an accept. 


Burnt offerings 


5 /for him ’ to make atonement for him. 
before the Lorp: ‘and the 
Jand sprinkle the blood round 

7 ing, and cut it into his pieces, 


the priests, Aaron’s sons, 
9 order upon the wood that 


on the altar, to be a burnt sacrifice, 
savour unto the Lorp. 


and the priests, Aaron’s sons, shall 


the Lorp. 
14 


LEVITICUS I. 


of the fouls, 
* bullock 


B. C. 1490. 


And he shall kill the 


a Bus sen = rin the blood, |/ ch. 22 21, 
about upon the altar that és by the af 
6 of the tabernacle of the congregation. od he shall flay the undt offen Batis 
And the sons of Aaron the priest shall} _ Phu. «18. 
8 put fire upon the altar, and *lay the wood in order upon the fire: and | °° +2 
shall lay the parts, the head, and the fat, in| cnsar 
C e is on the fire which zs upon the altar: but his| cb.9.7. 
inwards and his legs shall he wash in water: and the priest shall burn all | Xe™152 
an offering made by fire, of a ‘sweet | 2cnr.20.25, 
2A, 
10 And if his offering be of the flocks, namely, of the sheep, or of the| Da™-* 
goats, for a burnt sacrifice, he shall bring ss male vithont blemish. rot cat 
11 And he shall kill it on the side of the altar northward before the Lorp: pest 4 
rinkle his blood round about upon |; 4°. 3 '* 
12 the altar. And he shall cut it into his pieces, with his head and his fat: |’ "°° 
and the priest shall lay them in order on the wood that zs on the fire | Heb.12 24 
13 which is upon the altar: but he shall wash the inwards and the legs|, O°)? 
with water: and the priests shall bring ¢¢ all, and burn i¢ upon the altar: |: Gen. 6. 
it ts a burnt sacrifice, an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto oe a 
And if the burnt sacrifice for his offering to the Lorp be of fowls, then Phil. 18 
15 he shall bring his offering of ™ turtle-doves, or of young pigeons. And | ”¢-5’. 
the priest sliall bring it unto the altar, and ! wring off his head, and burn pt Mer 
it on the altar; and the blood thereof shall be wrung out at the side of | 20or.2.12. 
16 the altar: and he shall pluck away his crop with *his feathers, and cast | * 0% pinch 
17 it beside the altar on the east part, by the place of the ashes: and he eu 
shall cleave it with the wings thereof, but “shall not divide i¢ asunder: | _ the nail. 
and the priest shall burn it upo.: the altar, upon the wood that is upon | * ote 
the fire: it 7s a burnt sacrifice an offering made by fire, of.a sweet savour ripened 


unto the Lorp. 


able atonement ;’ and so the Septuagint {dexrov 
dure eiddoacba], accepted for him to make 
atonement. to make atonement for him [77>]— 
to coverhim. 5.-And he shall kill, &c.—meaning 
not the priest, for it was not his official duty in 
case of voluntary sacrifices, but the offerer; in 
later times, however, the office was generally per- 
formed by Levites (cf. 2 Chr. xxix. 24; Ezra vi. 
24). before the Lord—on the spot where the 
hands had been laid upon the animal’s head, on 
the north side of the akar. sprinkle the blood. 
This was to be done by the priests, who received 
the blood of the slain animal in brasen bowls, and 
sprinkled or poured it upon the altar near the 

from it. The blood being con- 


offering, but a 
ieee the life, the effusion of it was the essen- | , 


tial part of the sacrifice, and the sprinkling of it, 
the application of the atonement—which made 
the person and services of the offerer acceptable to 
God. The skin having been stripped off and the 
carcase cut up, the various pieces were disposed 
_on the altar in the manner best calculated to 
facilitate their being consumed by the fire. This 
act, according to Bahr, symbolizes the offerer’s 
readiness to yield his life—his all—himeelf, in 
faith, repentance, and devotedness, to God. But 
it denotes much more than that ; for to this the 
offering and the killing of the animal is merely 
introductory [and even had there been no men- 
tion of > in the burnt offering, the special 
ceremony of the sprinkling of the blood would 
have shown ‘that expiation was connected «wit 
it.) 7. the sons ef Aaron: $8 priest shall put fre 


” Gen. 16. 10. 


upon the altar—i.e., stir or rouse the fuel; for 
the fire made use of there descended from-heaven 
(ch. ix. 24), and all other fire was prohibited (ch. 
x. 1). 8. the fat—the fat covering the intestines, 
that about the kidneys especially, which is called 
‘suet.’ 9, But his inwards, &c. This part of the 
ceremony was sym)olical of the inward purity and 
the holy walk that became acceptable worship- 
pers. @ 8weet savour unto the Lord—is an ex- 
pression of the offerer’s piety, but especially as a 
sacrificial type of Christ. 

10-13. if his offering be of the flocks. Those 
who could not afford the expense of a bullock 
might offer a ram or a he-goat; and the same 
ceremonies were to be observed in the act of 
offering. In sheep, the fat of the tail was also 


urnt. 
14-17. if the burnt sacrifice... be of fowls. 
The gentle nature and cleanly habits of the dove 
led to its selection, while all other fowls were 
rejected, either for the fierceness of their disposi- 
tion or the grossness of their taste; and in this 
case there being, from the smallness of the animal, 
no blood for waste, the priest was directed to 
repare it at the altar, and sprinkle the blood. 
his was the offering appointed for the pe 
The fowls were always offered in pairs; and the 
reason why Moses ordered two turtle-doves, or 
two young pigeons, was not merely to suit the 
convenience of the offerer, but according as the 


latter was in season ; for pigeons are sometimes 
quite hard and unfit for eating, at which time 
h | turtle-doves are very good in Egypt and Pales- 


tine, The turtle-doves are not restricted to any 


The law 


LEVITICUS II. 


of meat offerings. 


2 AND when any will offer “a meat offering unto the Lorp, his offering | _B- ©. 1450. 
shall be of'fine flour; and he shall pour oil upon it, and put frankincense TESA 2. 
2 thereon: and he shall bring it to Aaron’s sons the priests: and he shall oo a 
take thereout his handful of the flour thereof, and of the oil thereof, with | Num.15.4. 
all the frankincense thereof; and the priest shall burn °the memorial of |° ve 4 
it upon the altar, to be an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto} oy 9.7 
8 the Lorp: and ‘the remnant of the meat offering shall be Aaron’s and his | Ise. 6s. 3 
sons’: “it 7s a thing most holy of the offerings of the Lorp made by fire. | , ape 4 
4 And if thou bring an oblation of a meat offering baken in the oven, 2} oy’ io 12, 


shall be unleavene 
wafers ‘anointed with oil. 


5 And if thy oblation b¢ a meat offering baken 1in a pan, it shall be of 
6 fine flour unleavened, mingled with oil. 
and pour oil thereon: it 2s a meat offering. 
7 And if thy oblation de a meat offering baken in the frying-pan, it shall 
And thou shalt bring the meat offering 
that is made of these things unto the Lorp: and when it is presented 
9 unto the priest, he shall bring it unto the altar. 
take from the meat offering a memorial thereof, and shall burn ¢¢ upon 
the altar: ¢¢ 7s an/offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the 


8 be made of fine flour with oil. 


cakes of fine flour mingled with oil, or unleavened| 13. 


Num. 18.9. 

@ Fx. 29. 37. 
Num. 18. 9. 

¢ Ex 29, 2, 

1 Or, ona 
flat plate, 
or, slice. 

J Ex, 29. 18, 
Rom. 12. 1. 
Rom. 16.16. 


Thou shalt part it in pieces, 


And the priest shall 


10 Lorp. And that which is left of the meat offering shall be Aaron’s and| 37, 


his sons’: it 7s a thing most holy of the offerings of the Lorp % made by | * aa i A 
a Mark 8. 15. 
11 No meat offering, which ye shall bring unto the Lorp, shall be made Wiciee 
with “leaven: for ye shall burn no leaven, nor any honey, in any offering | 2or. 5.8. 
of the Lorp made by fire. Gal. 5. 9. 


age, because they are always good when they 
appear in those countries, being birds of pas- 
sage; but the age of the pigeons is yee wes 
marked, that they might not be offered to God at 
times when they are rejected by men (Harmer). 
It is obvious, from the varying scale of these 
voluntary sacrifices, that the disposition of ‘the 
offerer was the thing looked to—not the costliness 
of his offering. 

CHAP. If. 1-16—Tue Meat OFFerines. 1. 
when any will offer a meat offering—vegetable 
gift, as ears of corn [7}}2]—or bread offering, such 
as meal cakes (fee on Gen. iv. 3-5). If presented 
in the latter form, the bread was to consist of 
“fine flour,” sifted from all bran or husks, that 
the best might be offered to God. The term dis- 
tinguished a bloodless from a bloody sacrifice. 
The word “meat,” however, is improper, as its 
Meaning, aS now used, is different from that at- 
tached at the date of our English translation. 
It was then applied, not to ‘flesh,’ but ‘food’ 
generally, aud here it is applied to the flour of 
wheat. The meat gueriogs were intended as a 
thankful acknowledgment for the bounty of Pro- 
vidence. The priest was to take out of the offer- 
ing brought a ‘handful,’ as a sample ; and -hence, 
although meat offerings accompanied some of the 
appointed sacrifices, those here described, being 
voluntary oblations, were offered alone. pour oil 
upon it, and put frankincense thereon. Oil was 
used as butter is with us: symbolically it meant 
the influences of the Spirit, of which oil was the 
emblem, as incense was of prayer. Incense also 
was required as an accompaniment to the meat 
offering (cf. v. 15; ch. vi. 14, 15), 2. shall burn the 
memorial—rather, ‘for a memorial ;’ i. e., a part 
of it [AnjIN-NN; Septuagint, 7d pynudouvoy durjs]. 
This was the designation of that part of the 
vegétable offering which was consumed with 
frankincense upon the yas The smoke of its 


strong fragrance ascending aloft was supposed to 
recommend the offerer to the favour of God, by 
reminding Him of His covenant promises (vv. 9, 
16; ch. v. 12; Num. v. 26: see also Lev. xxiv. 7, 
where the incense sprinkled upon the showbread 
is also termed ‘‘a memorial.” 3. the remnant of 
the meat offering shall be Aaron’s and his sons’. 
The c®rcumstance of a portion of it being appro- 
tiated to the use of the tat distinguishes this 
rom a burnt offering. They alone were to partake 
of it within the sacred precincts, as among ‘“‘the 
most holy things” (cf. chs. vi. 16, 26; vil. 6, 9; 
XXi 2): 

4. baken in the oven—generally a circular hole 
excavated in the floor, from one to five feet deep; 
the sides of which are covered with harden 
plaster, on which cakes are baked of the form 
and thickness of pancakes (see on Gen. xviii. 6). 
The shape of Eastern ovens varies considerably 
according to the nomadic or settled habits of 
the people. 

5. baken in a pan—a thin plate, generally of 
copper or_iron Pechbapains, tyyavov; ta-jen of 
the Arabs], similar to what the country people 
in Scotland called a ‘girdle’ for baking oatmeal 
cakes. 6. part it in pieces, and pour oil there- 
on. The breaking into halves or fragments was 
necessary, for part was to be offered, while the 
remainder was reserved for the priest. Pouring 
oil on bread is a common practice among the 
Eastern people, who are fond of broken Bread 
dipped in oi butter, and milk. Oil only was 
used in the meat offerings, and probably for a 
symbolic reason. It is evident that these meat 
offerings were previously prepared by the offerer, 
and when brought, the priest was to take it from 
his hands and burn a portion on the altar. In 
is times pete ves an once in the es for 

e preparation of meat offerings (1 Chr. xxiii 
28, 2: Beek: xlvi. 20). eA 

il. no leaven, nor any honey. Leaven [being 


The law 


13 


14 


part of the oil thereof, 
made by fire unto the Lorp. 


3 AND if his oblation de a “sacrifice of peace offering, if he offer it of the 


LEVITICUS III. 


12 _As*for the oblation of the first-fruits, ye shall offer them unto the 
Lorp: but they shall not *be burnt on the altar for a sweet savour, 

And every oblation of thy meat offering shalt /thou season with salt; 
neither shalt thou suffer * the salt of the covenant of thy God to be lack- 
ing from thy meat offering: with ‘all thine ofterings thou shalt offer salt. 

And if thou offer a meat oftering of th 
“thou shalt offer for the meat ofiering of thy first-fruits green ears of corn 
15 dried by the fire, even corn beaten out of ° full ears, 
16 oil upon it, and lay frankincense thereon: it 7s a meat offering. And the 

priest shall burn the memorial of it, part of the beaten corn thereof, and| 
ith all the frankincense thereof: 7¢ és an offering | °2K!.4 


of peace offerings. 


J Mark 9, 49, 
Col. 4. 6. 

& Num.18.19, 

& Eze. 43. 24, 

m™ Ex. 23, 19, 
Fro, 3.9% 

® ch. 23, 10, 


first-fruits “unto the Lorp, 


And thou shalt put 


CHAP. 3. 
@'ch, 22 21. 


the symbol of xax:a and rovnp:a] was not allowable 
in meat offerings, the value of which, being 
thank offerings, consisted in their being ex- 
pressive of po heemeriat sincerity and [adnOea} 
truth; [a{vua| unleaven was emblematic of these 
qualities (1 Cor. v. 8). Nothing sweet or sour 
was to be offered. In the warm climates of 
the East leavened bread soon spoils; and hence 
it was regarded as the emblem of hypocrisy or 
corruption. Some, however, think that the chief 
reason of the prohibition was that leaven aud 
honey were used in the idolatrous rites of the 
heathen. 

12. the oblation of the first-fruits—voluntary 
offerings made by individuals out of their increase, 
and leaven and honey might be used with these 
(ch. xxiii 17; Num. xv. 20). Teh presented 
at the altar, they were not consumed, but assigned 
by God for the use of the priests. 

13, every... meat offering shalt thou season 
with salt. The same reasons which led to the 
prohibition of leaven recommended the use of salt 
—if the one soon putrifies, the other possesses 
a strongly perservative property; and hence it 
became an emblem of incorruption and purity, 
as well as of a perpetual covenant—a perfect 


Septuagint translates [dv é:amducate Gas diabixns 
Kuplov amd Suctacpatwv buaev] from your sacrifices. 
De Wette (‘Exeget. Man.’ i, ii., p. 189) considers 
the salt to have been used as a seasoning, and the 
ceremony to have originated in the anthropo- 
morphic idea, that God_ required in the meat 
offerings presented on His altar to have His 
palate gratified by the seasoning of salt, as men 
at their tables. But this is a low conception of 
the rite, refuted by the reference to ‘the covenant 
of the Lord called a covenant of salt’ (Num. xviii. 
19; 2Chr. xiii. 5)—ie., inviolable, indissoluble, 
and “a covenant of holiness,” or purity, as 
implied by sacrifice, constituting the basis of 
Hapiow worship. (See this idea largely illus- 
trated in Bahr, ‘Symbolik des Mos. Cultus,’ pp. 
324-327.) No injunction in the whole law was 
more sacredly observed than this application of 
salt; for, besides other uses of it that will be 
noticed elsewhere, it had a typical meaning, re- 
ferred to by our Lord concerning the effect of the 
Gospel on those who embrace it (Mark ix. 49, 50; 
Col. iv. 6). As salt, when plentiful: applied 

reserves meat from spoiling, so will the Gospel 
bean men from paite corrupted by sin. And as 
salt was indispensable to render sacrifices accept- 
able to God, so the peers brought home to the 


hearts of men by the Holy Ghost is indispensably 
requisite to their offering up of themselves living 
sacrifices. 

14 a meat offering of thy first-fruits. From 
the mention of green ears, this seems to have 
been a voluntary offering before the harvest— 
the ears being prepared in the favourite way 
of Eastern people, by parching or roasting them 
at the fire, and then beating them out for use, 
The grits or polenta of early grain (cf. Lev. xxiii. 
14; Ruth ii. 14; 1 Sam. xvii. 17; xxv. 18; 2 Sam. 
xvii. 28; 2 Ki. iv. 42)—i.¢., says Gesenivs, ‘fresh 
wheat or barley groats,’ in preparing which as 
an offering to God, the best and earliest ears were 
selected from ber] garden or other grain. The 
Rabbinical interpretation, therefore, is not absurd, 
but opens the way to the true sense—viz., ‘a young 
and tender ear of grain; not a green ear.’ Accord- 
ingly the passage should be rendered, ‘Thou shalt 
bring for the meat offering of thy first-fruits, the 
abib, the fruit or cereal produce, parched with fire, 
beaten out of the full ear;’ for it zs evident that 
what is beaten out of the full ear is not a verdant, 
unripe ear, but the grain or edible part of it. The 
first-fruits when presented as an offering wag ac- 
companied with some parched corn or bread baked 
of it, The use of parched corn is still very com- 
mon in the rural districts of the East, as well as 
amongst the Bedouin Arabs. ‘In the season of 
harvest the grains of wheat, not yet fully dry and 
hard, are roasted in a pan or in an iron plate, and 
constitute a very palatable article of food: this 
is eaten along with bread, or instead of it. In- 
deed, the use of it is so common at this season 
among the labouring classes that this ei 

rain 18 sold in the markets’ (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical 

esearches,’ vol. ii., p. 394), It was designed to 
be an early tribute of pious thankfulness for the 
earth’s increase, and it was offered according to 
the usual directions, But it was one of those 
rites enjoined on the Israelites, the regular or 
practicable observance of which could only be 
attended to after their settlement in the promised 


land. 

‘CHAP. IIL 1-17.—Tue Peace OFrrertna or 
THE Herp. 1. if his oblation be a sacrifice of 
peace offering [o‘n>y n21]—a sacrifice of peace or 
thanks. The original word ‘“‘ peace” expresses 
either a state of happiness and prosperity, or of 
mutual agreement and amity amongst two or 
more parties, The offerings spoken of in this 
chapter are supposed by different writers to have 
reference to the one or the other of these two 
significations of the word. ‘‘ Peace” being used 
in Scripture to denote prosperity and happiness 
thet , & peace offering was a voluntary tribute 
of gratitude for health or other benefits. In tbis 


The peace offering LEVITICUS III. of the flock. 
rd; whether ¢¢ be a male or female, he shall offer it without blemish B.C. 1490 
2 nae the Lorp. And *he shall lay his hand upon the head of his offer- |” apg 2 
ing, and kill it a¢ the door of the tabernacle of the congregation: and] ¢n’ ¢ o. 
Aaron’s sons the priests shall sprinkle the blood upon the altar round ok is 2 
3 about. And he shall offer of the sacrifice of the peace offering an offering| * , 4) 
made by fire unto the Lorp; the * fat that covereth the inwards, and all} isa. 53.4 
4 the fat that zs upon the inwards, and the two kidneys, and the fat that chin GN 
ts on them, which is by the flanks, and the ?caul above the liver, with} Yp2.% 0. 
5 the kidneys, it shall he take away. And Aaron’s sons ‘shall burn it on] i Pet. 3.18 
the altar upon the burnt sacrifice, which zs upon the wood that is on the — 19, 
fire: tt is an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lorp. ‘hea 
6 And if his offering for a sacrifice of peace offering unto the Lorp be | : or, miaritt 
7 of the flock, male or female, he shall offer it without “blemish. If he Ae? <~# 
8 offer a lamb for his offering, then shall he offer it before the Lorp. And |) acts. 
he shall lay his hand upon the head of his offering, and kill it before the | xianeys 
tabernacle of the congregation: and Aaron’s sons shall sprinkle the blood | ° = = sa 
9 thereof round about upon the altar. And he shall offer of the sacrifice | 4;*™* 
of the peace offering an offering made by fire unto the Lorn; the fat| ixis.es 
thereof, and the whole rump, it shall he take off hard by the back bone; | 2 Chr. as. 
and the fat that covereth the inwards, and all the fat that 7s upon the| 2% , , 
10 inwards, and the two kidneys, and the fat that zs upon them, which 7s by} 3, |" 
the flanks, and the caul above the liver, with the kidneys, it shall he take — 53. 9, 
11 away. And the priest shall burn it upon the altar: 7 zs “the food of the | {one!*** 
offering made by fire unto the Lorp. : Rom. 12. 1 
12 And if his offering be a goat, then he shall offer it before the Lorp. rot oe 
13 And he shall lay his hand upon the head of it, and kill it before the aerate 
tabernacle of the congregation: and the sons of Aaron shall sprinkle the | ‘12. 
14 blood thereof upon the altar round about. And he shall offer thereof his | Heb. 7. 26. 
offering, even an offering made by fire unto the Lorp; the fat that}, 1" cated 
15 covereth the inwards, and all the fat that és upon the inwards, and the| 47, 21,2 
two kidneys, and the fat that zs upon them, which zs by the flanks, and | ch. 22.2 
16 the caul above the liver, with the kidneys, it shall he take away. And es % 


the priest shall burn them upon the altar: i¢ 7s the food of the offering 


——eesnawsw—khko*eo 8 


view it was eucharistic, being a token of thanks- 
giving for benefits already received; or it was 
sometimes votive, presented in prayer for benefits 
wished for in future. Whether as thank offerings 
for the past, or as votive offerings for the future, 
they were federal sacrifices pointing to the cove- 
nant, and their origin dated from the commence- 
ment of the Mosaic dispensation. of the herd 
This kind of offering being of a festive character, 
either male or female, if without blemish, might 
be used, as both of them were equally good for 
food; and if the circumstances of the offerer 
allowed it, it might bea calf. 2. he shall lay his 
hand upon the head. MHaving performed this 
significant act, he killed it before the door of the 
tabernacle, and the priests sprinkled the blood 
round about upon the altar. 3. he shall offer 
of the sacrifice. The peace offering differed from 
the oblations formerly mentioned in this respect, 
that while the burnt offering was wholly con- 
sumed on the altar, and the freewill offering was 
partly consumed and partly assigned to the priests, 
in this offering the fat alone was burnt, only a small 
part was allotted to the priests, while the rest was 
granted to the offerer and his friends,—thus form- 
ing a sacred feast of which the Lord and His priests 
and people conjointly partook, and which was 
symbolical of the spiritual feast, the sacred com- 
munion, which through Christ, the great peace 
offering, believers enjoy (see further on chs. xix., 
xxii.) the fat that giro the inwards — i.c., 


the webwork that presents itself first to the eye 
on opening the belly of a cow. the fat... upon 
the inwards—adhering to the intestines, but easily 
removable from them; or, according to some, 
that which was next the ventricle. 4-11. the 
two kidneys . . . of the flock. . . the whole 
rump [n‘x]—the tail of the Syrian sheep, ovis 
laticaudia (Linneeus) (chs. vii. 3; viii. 25; ix. 19; 
Exod. xxix. 22). here is in Eastern countries 
a species of sheep the tails of which are not less 
than four feet anda half inlength. These tails are 
of a substance between fat and marrow. A sheep 
of this kind weighs sixty or seventy English pounds 
weight, of which the tail usually weighs tifteen 
pounds and upwards. This species is by far the 
most numerous in Arabia, Syria, and Palestine 
and, forming probably a large portion in the flocks 
of the Israelites, seems to have been the kind that 
usually bled on the Jewish altars. The extraor- 
dinary size and deliciousness of their tails gave 
additional importance to this law. To command, 
by an express law, the tail of a British sheep to be 
offered in sacrifice to God_ might well surprise us $ 
but the wonder ceases when we are told of those 
broad-tailed Eastern sheep, and of the extreme 
delicacy of that part which was so particularly 
p otta g in the statute (cf. Rawlinson’s Hero- 
dotus, b. iii., ch. ex., note 3; also Fellowes’ ‘Asia 
Minor,’ p. 10). 


12. if his offering be a goat. Whether this 


Sin offering 


LEVITICUS IV. 


Sor the priest. 


we ee ra AS rrr i Nel ode 
17 made by fire for a sweet savour. * All the fat 7s the Lorp’s. J¢ shall be) B-C-11.. 


2 


9 


11 


a 7 perpetual statute for your generations throughout all your dwelling: 
that ye eat neither fat nor * blood. i 7 7 


the tabernacle of the congregation; and 


h. 7. 
: Wea sik 
4, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of | 5 30," 
Israel, saying, “If a soul shall sin through ignorance against any of the} ch. 23.14 
commandments of the Lorp concerning things which ought not to be |* Se.% 
done, and shall do against any of them: if >the priest that is anointed Serine 
do sin according to the sin of the people; then let him bring for his sin, | 1 Sam. 14 
which he hath sinned, a “young bullock without blemish unto the Lorp| ,* 
for a sin offering. And he shall bring the bullock “unto the door of the rg pub 
tabernacle of the congregation before the Lorp; and shall lay his hand| Rom. 142 
upon the bullock’s head, and kill the bullock before the Lorp. And the | 
priest that is anointed ‘shall take of the bullock’s blood, and bring it to | ,CH4P: + 
the tabernacle of the congregation: and the priest shall dip his finger in| “© * 
the blood, and sprinkle of the blood seven times before “the Lorn, before | Num.1s.22 
the veil of the sanctuary. And the priest shall % put some of the blood | 15a. ™ 
upon the horns of the altar of sweet incense before the Lorp, which 7s in cain 2 
shall pour “all the blood of the | ® ch. 8.12 
bullock at the bottom of the altar of the burnt offering, which és at the | , 2e>.&* 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation. And he shall take off from | = a bs 
it all the fat of the bullock for the sin offering; the fat that covereth the | ° ch. 19. 14 
inwards, and all the fat that zs upon the inwards, and the two kidneys, | , Page Lcd 
and the fat that is upon them, which is by the flanks, and the caul “pede tye 
10 above the liver, with the kidneys, it shall he take away, as it was taken | om. 3.2 
off from the bullock of the sacrifice of peace offerings: and the priest | , 2°05 
shall burn them upon the altar of the burnt offering. And ‘the skin of |. chs 0. 
¢ Num. 19. 5, 


the bullock, and all his flesh, with his head, and with his legs, and his 


or any of the other two animals were chosen 
the same general directions were to follow 
in the ceremony of offering. 17. ye eat neither 
fat nor blood. The details given above dis- 
tinctly define the fat in animals which was not 
to be eaten ; so that all the rest, whatever adhered 
to other parts, or was intermixed with them, 
might be used. The prohibition of blood rested 
on a different foundation, being intended to pre- 
serve their reverence for the Messiah, who was to 
shed His blood as an atoning sacrifice for the sins 
of the world. 

CHAP. IV. 1, 2—Sin Orrerine or Ienor- 
ANCE. 2. If a soul shail sin through ignorance— 
a soul—an individual. All sins may be considered, 
in a certain sense, as committed ‘* through ignor- 
ance,” error, or misapprehension of one’s true 
interests. The sins, however, referred to in this 
law were unintentional violations of the ceremonial 
laws, breaches made through haste, or inadver- 
tency of some negative precepts, which, if done 
knowingly and wilfully, would have involved a 
capital punishment. do against any of them. To 
bring out the meaning, it is necessary to supply, 
‘he shall bring a sin offering.’ Such sins of 
ignorance must have been of rare, or at least, of 
only occasional occurrence. [nxpn] “sin offering” 
is distinguished from [02x] trespass offering in the 
statutes which describe the occasion and par- 
ticularize, in minute details, the formalities with 
which they were to be ee, presented. 
Se i Lev. vii. 1-10: cf. ch. xiv. 12, 19; Num, vi. 

9 

3-35. Stn OFFERING FOR THE PrizstT. 8. If the 
priest that is anointed do sin [qvpp j7>2]—the 
priest the anointed (see on ch. viii. 12); an expres- 
sion which occurs three times in this chapter, and 
frequently elsewhere in gree to that dignified 


functionary (cf. chs. v. 16; xvi. 32; Exod. xl 13). 
[But this word never does denote the priestly office, 
except when]73isadded.] Thehigh priest, in whom, 
considering his character as typical mediator, and 
his exalted office, the people had the deepest 
interest, and whose transgression of any part of 
the Divine law, therefore, whether done uucon- 
sciously or heedlessly, was a very serious offence, 
both as regarded himself individually and the 
influence of his example. He is the person princi- 
pally meant, though the common order of the 
priesthood was included. do sin according to the 
sin of the people—. ¢., bee guilt on the people. 
He was to take a young bullock (the age and sex 
being expressly mentioned), and having. killed it 
according to the form prescribed for the burnt 
offerings, he was to take it into the holy place, 
and sprinkle the atoning blood seven times before 
the veil, and tip with the crimson fluid the horns 
of the golden altar of incense, on his way to the 
court of the priests, and pour out what remained 
upon the ground in the court before the altar of 
burnt offering. Nothing was burnt upon the altar, 
except the fat and the abdominal appurtenances. 
This was a solemn ceremonial, appointed only for 
very grave and heinous offences, and which be- 
tokened that his sin, though done in ignorance, 
had vitiated all his services; nor could any official 
duty he engaged in be beneficial either to himself 
or the people unless it were atoned for by blood. 
11. the skin of the bullock, and all his flesh. 
In ordinary circumstances these were perquisites 
of the priests. But in the expiation necessary for 
a sin of the high priest’s, after the fat of the sacri- 
tice ‘was offered on the altar, the carcase was 
carried without the camp, in order that the total 
combustion of it in the pees of ashes might the 
more strikingly indicate the enormity of the trans- 
gression, and the horror with which he regarded 
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and “burn him on the wood with fire: 
shall he be burnt. 
13 


14 


15 congregation. 


upon the head of the bullock before the 


16 


LEVITICUS IV. Sor the people. 
12 inwards, and his dung, even the whole bullock shall he carry forth | 3-° 4. 
1 without the camp unto a clean place, / where the ashes are poured out, |* y ewes 
2 where the ashes are poured out |; Goo i. 
k Heb. 13, 11, 
And ‘if the whole congregation of Israel sin through ignorance, ™ and | * pol 
the thing be hid from the eyes of the assembly, and they have donc] Out orthe 
somewhat against any of the commandments of the Lorp concerning | ashes. 
things which should not be done, and are guilty; when the sin, which |' pehnrincte 
they have sinned against it, is known, then the congregation shall offer | mons 2 3, 
a young bullock for the sin, and bring him before the tabernacle of the | 4,17. 
And the elders of the congregation shall ” lay their hands | * pr 
Lorp; and the bullock shall be} “*? 
killed before the Lorp. And ° the priest that is anointed shall bring of} ch. 8. «4, 


17 


18 before the Lorp, even before the veil. 


blood upon the horns of the altar which zs before the Lorp, that zs in 
the tabernacle of the congregation, and shall pour out all the blood at 
the bottom of the altar of the burnt offering, which zs at the door of the 
And he shall take all his fat from him, | ? c 118 
And he shall do with the bullock as he did 
with the bullock fora sin offering, so shall he do with this: ?and the 
priest shall make an atonement for them, and it shall be forgiven 
21 them. And he shall carry forth the bullock without the camp, and 
burn him as he burned the first bullock: it zs a sin offering for the 


19 tabernacle of the congregation. 
20 and burn 7é upon the altar. 


congregation. 


the bullock’s blood to the tabernacle of the congregation: and the priest| 
shall dip his finger 2x some of the blood, and sprinkle 7 seven times 


Isa. 63. 6. 
Matt. 8. 17. 
Heb. 9. 28. 
1 Pet. 2. 24. 
Heb. 9. 12, 
13, 14. 


And he shall put some of the 


° 


Num.15 25. 
Dan. 9. 24. 
Rom, 5. ll. 
Heb. 2 17. 
Heb. 10. 1 
12. 
1 John L 7. 
1Jobn 2. 2, 


it (cf. Heb. xiii. 12, 13). 12. Even the whole 
bullock shall he carry forth [p xin) (in the Hiphil 
or causative conjugation of the verb xy:)]—he shall 
cause to go forth; 7. ¢., to have conveyed (cf. Lev. 
vi. 10, 11; Heb. vi. 3, 4; xiv. 45) or carried, as 
the word implies (Exod. xii. 46; Deut. xxiv. 11; 
Judg. vi. 18), in whatever manner, or by whatever 
instrumentality, he might accomplish the removal 
(cf. Num. xix. 9, where an attendant is described 
as pabhering up the ashes of the victim). Most 

robably, however, he employed the Levites 
Non il, ; 1V.5 Vil.; Xvili. 2), whose special duty 
it was to transport the tabernacle furniture during 
the journeyings, as well as to perform all sorts of 
servile work connected with the tabernacle when 
it was stationary, except in the direct ministra- 
tions of the altar, and who numbered at the time 
of their consecration 8,580 men capable of active 
labour. without the camp unto a clean place. 
The tribes were commanded (Num. ii.) to pitch in 


a certain specified order, being so arranged as to | 


make the camp in the form of an immense square, 
with the tabernacle in the centre, near which was 
stationed the tribe of Levi, consisting of three 
Great divisions, with the distinguished families of 

oses and Aaron. Each of the tribes was sepa- 
rated by a considerable distance from that on each 
side of it; the expression of the historian (see on 
Num. ii, 2) indicating that a large, though unde- 
fined extent of vacant ground intervened—that 
space being doubtless left for the purpose of 
having all retuse deposited aud buried there. 
The ‘‘clean oe without the camp,” then, to which 
the offal of the sacrificed bullock was directed 
to be taken was that which lay on the outskirts of 
the camp of ihe Levites; so that, with this ex- 
era the objection which has been recently 

welt upon as 30 fatal to the veracious character 
of this history, vanishes; and instead of the car- 
case having to be Se & dense popula- 


tion of two millions, six miles to the extremities of 
the camp, the distance would not exceed half-a- 
mile in any direction. The reference to ‘the 
camp,” in the injunctions given here and elsewhere, 
has also been made an argument for maintaining 
that the whole sacrificial system is described as 
put in operation in the wilderness, and that, as 
insuperable difficulties lay in the way, this history 
cannot be historically correct. Now, it is true 
that these laws were intended to be immediately 
acted upon; for in due course the Israelites would 
soon have arrived in the promised land. Some of 
the oblations were doubtless presented in ‘‘ the 
camp ;” but many of them were never intended 
to be made till the people’s settlement in that 
country (see on chs. ii. 14; xxiii. 39, &c.); and, as 
will be shown afterwards, in consequence of the 
covenant being suspended through rebellion (see 
on Num. xiv.; Josh. v. 2-9), there is reason to 
believe that no sacrifices were offered during the 
greater part of the sojourn in the wilderness. 


13. if the whole congregation of Israel sin 
through ignorance. In consequence of some culp- 
able neglect or misapprehension of the law the 
people might contract national guilt, and national 
explation was necessary. The same sacrifice was 
to be offered as in the former case, but with this 
difference in the ceremonial, that the elders or 
heads of the tribes, as representing the people, 
and being the principal aggressors in matdead a 
the congregation, laid their hands on the head o 
the victim. The priest then todk the blood into 
the holy place, where, after dipping his finger in it 
seven times, he sprinkled the drops seven times 
before the veil; this done, he returned to the court 
of the priests, and ascending the altar, put some 
portion upon its horns; then he poured it out at 
the foot of the altar. The fat was the only part 
of the animal which was offered on the altar; for 
the carcase, with its appurtenances and offals, wag 


Sin offering LEVITICUS IV. Sor the people. 
22 When a ‘ruler hath sinned, and done somewhat through ignorance | _B. ©. 1490. 
against any of the commandments of the Lorp his God concerning | * =x. 18.21. 
23 things which should not be done, and is guilty; or if his sin, wherein he | Nvm.16 2 
hath sinned, come to his knowledge; he shall bring his offering, a kid of } “va” 
24 the goats, a male without blemish: and he shall lay his hand upon the} 2 Sem. 2, 
head of the goat, and kill it in the place where they kill the burnt aes 
25 offering before the Lorp: it cs a sin offering. And the priest shall take ren 
of the blood of the sin offering with his finger, and put z¢ upon the horns |* be §. 
ch, 6. 20- 


of the altar of burnt offering, and shall pour out his blood at the bottom 
26 of the altar of burnt offering. And he shall burn all his fat upon the 
altar, as " the fat of the sacrifice of peace offerings: ‘and the priest shall 
make an atonement for him as concerning his sin, and it shall be for- 


given him. 
27 


28 


29 


offerin 


shall be forgiven him. 
32 


And ‘if *any one of the *common people sin through ignorance, while 
he doeth somewhat against any of the commandments of the Lorp con- 
cerning things which ought not to be done, and be guilty; or “if his sin, 
which he hath sinned, come to his knowledge: then he shall bring his 
offering, a kid of the goats, a female without blemish, for his sin which| 
he hath sinned. And “he shall lay his hand upon the head of the'sin | “ch. 3, 15. 
offering, and slay the sin offering in the place of the burnt offering. 
30 And the priest shall take of the blood thereof with his finger, and put 2¢ |: 

apo the horns of the altar of burnt offering, and shall pour out all the 
31 blood thereof at the bottom of the altar. 

the fat thereof, ”as the fat is taken away from off the sacrifice of peace 
; and the priest shall burn 7z¢ upon the altar for a sweet *savour| 1. 
unto the Lorp; *and the priest shall make an atonement for him, and it 


And if he bring a “lamb for a sin offering, ® he shall bring it a female 
33 without blemish. And he shall lay his hand upon the hea 
offering, and slay it for a sin offering in the place where they kill the 


20. 

* Num.15 23, 

¢ Ex. 19. 49, 
Num. 5. 6. 
Num.15.27. 
Eccl. 7. £0. 

8 any soul. 

4 people of 
the land. 

“ ver. 23, 

” vers. 4, 24. 
Heb, 10. 4- 


Ezra 6. 10, 
Job 42, 8. 


And “he shall take away all 


* Isa, 63, 7. 
Jobn 1. 29. 
Acts 8, 32. 
1 Pet. 1. 19, 
Rev. 5. & 


of the sin 


$4 burnt offering. And the priest shall take of the blood of the sin offering} 1. 


with his finger, and put 2¢ upon the horns of the altar of burnt offering, 
$5 and shall pour out all the blood thereof at the bottom of the altar: and he 


carried without the camp, into the place where the 
sehee were deposited, and there consumed with 
re. 

22-26. When a ruler hath sinned. Whatever 
was the form of government, the king, judge, 
or subordinate was the party concerned ‘in this 
law. ‘The transgression of sucha civil functionary 
being less serious in its character and consequences 
than that either of the high priest or the congrega- 
tion, a sin offering of inferior value was required— 
“a kid of the goats” [oxy v2, a goat-buck]; 
and neither was the blood carried into the sanctu- 
ary, but applied only to the altar of burnt offering ; 
nor was the carcase taken without the camp—it 
was eaten by the priests in waiting. The name 
given to the goat, says Bahr, will afford a clue to 
the design eM a paste in the selection of that 
particular kind. [It is called Tyy on account of 
its long shaggy hair.] From this the garments of 
the mourners and the preachers of repentance 
‘were commonly manufactured (cf. Zech, xiii. 
with 2 Ki. i. os {Among the mourners such a 
garment was called pv, caxxus (Isa. xx. 2).] That 
these garments possessed a significant character 
needs no proof. With the mourners they were 
the direct signs of sorrow. With the prophets 
they indicated that he who was thus clad proclaims 
in and repentance—a sermo propheticus realis, 
(The oy Tpe, as the sin-offering, bad a similar 


‘reference to sin, and the, SPREE necessary for 


it —viz., repentance.] Very suitable, then, was the 
i elpor of this animal for those offerings 
chiefly which had to do only with sin; and this 
was the more appropriate in case offerings, 
especially burnt offerings, were brought at dhe 
same time. That this selection had not to do 
with male goats as such, is shown by the simple 
circumstance, that not male goats in general, but 
only this species of the same, were selected for 
the sin offerings, and never the other species 
[ovnny)], which were employed in the peace or 


thank offerings (Num. vii. 7). Other reasons for 
the choice of the particular goat so called, are 
given by Bochart and Knobel. 

27-35. if any one of the common people sin 
through ignorance. In this case the expiatory 
offering appointed was a female kid, or a ewe- 
lamb without blemish; and the ceremonies were 
exactly the same as those observed in the case of 
the offending ruler. In these two latter instances 
the blood of the sin offering was ed one to the 
altar of burnt offering—the place where bloody 
sacrifices were appointed to beimmolated. But 
the transgression of a high priest, who represented 
the eee or of the whole congregation, who 
were to be a kingdom of priests (ch. xix, 6), 
entailing a general taint on the ritual of the 
tabernacle, and vitiating its services, required 
a further expiation; and therefore, in these 
cases, the blood of the sin offering was carried 
into the holy place, the apartment in which 
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from the sacrifice of the peace offerings; 


mitted, and it shall be forgiven him. 


LEVITICUS V. 


concealing knowledge. 


shall take away all the fat thereof, as the fat of the lamb is taken away i 
and the priest shall burn them | {0-55 
upon the altar, “according to the offerings made by fire unto the LorD:| Rom 5. u. 
and the priest shall make an “atonement for his sin that he hath com- age 
§ AND if asoul sin, “and hear the voice of swearing, and is a witness, Boy s 
whether he hath seen or known of it; if he do not utter i, then he shall | 5.525. 9+ 
2 >bear his iniquity. Or ‘if a soul touch any unclean thing, whether 7¢ be | Matt. 26.63. 
a carcase of an unclean beast, or a carcase of unclean cattle, or the car- |” ag pe 14, 
case of unclean creeping things, and if it be hidden from him; he also| 45 x6. 
3 shall be unclean, and guilty. Or if he touch the “uncleanness of man,| ch. 19.8. 
whatsoever uncleanness zé be that a man shall be defiled withal, and it | ° se fg 
4 be hid from him; when he knoweth of é, then he shall be guilty. Or| yen tou. 
if a soul “swear, pronouncing with zs lips/to do evil, or 2to do good, | ¢ ch. 12.1. 
whatsoever it be that a man shall pronounce with an oath, and it be ge ‘ 
hid from him; when he knoweth of z¢, then he shall be guilty in one of | Rusny, 
And it shall be, when he shall be guilty in one of these things, | 1 Sam. 14 


5 these. 


6 that he shall * confess that he hath sinned in that thing: and he shall| ™ 


bring his trespass offering unto the Lorp for his sin which he hath 
sinned, a female from the flock, a lamb, or a kid of the goats, for a 
sin offering ; and the priest shall make an atonement for him concerning 


his sin. 


the priests performed their sacred functions, as 
well as the ideal residence of the ‘‘ holy nation,” 
and there was applied to the altar of incense. 
35. it shall be forgiven him. None of these 
sacrifices possessed any intrinsic value sufficient 
to free the conscience of the sinner from the 
pollution of guilt, or to obtain his pardon from 
God; but they gave a formal deliverance from a 
secular penalty (Heb. ix. 13, 14); and they were 
figurative representations of the full and perfect 
sin offering which was to be made by Christ. The 
word ‘‘atonement,” both in English and in other 
languages, signifies any reconciliation —at -one- 
ment, a bringing to unity ; and when used for the 
‘sin offering’ (vv. 26, 31, 35) expresses nothing 
more than that, in consequence of this sacritice, 
there was reconciliation made between God and 
the worshipper; whereas the worshipper, before 
the sacrifice, was not in communion, he was 
now restored. In the old covenant the sin 
offering made atonement by bringing back the 
Israelite to his share in that covenant. In the 
New, the offering of Christ also made atonement, 
by bringing all men to their share of this covenant 
(‘Israel after the Flesh,’ p. 57). 

CHAP. V.—S1n OFFERINGS FOR CONCEALING 
Know.epcr. The section (1-13) is a continuation 
of the law regarding sin offerings in the case of 
a common Israelite, and specities three examples 
of sin, arising from precipitation and neglect, 
which, though of a lighter character than those 
previously alluded to, required expiation in the 
yerson who committed them. 1. if a soul... 
Bear the voice of swearing—or rather, of adjura- 
tion [nbs bp; Septuagint, pwvyv dpxicpov]. The 
reference is either to one who, having heard another 
testify on oath to what was false, and neglected to 
give information of the perjury; or to one who had 
not gone before a court to give the evidence which 
he possessed. A pee ue was issued, calling 
any one who could give information to come before 
the court and bear testimony to the guilt of a 
criminal; and the manner in which witnesses were 
interrogated in the Jewish courts of justice was 
not by swearing them directly, but adjuring them 
by reading the words oo an oath—"*the voice of 


41 Sam. 25, 
22. 
Mal. 3. 5. 
Acts 23. 12. 
9 Mark 6. 23. 
h ch. 2A, 40. 


swearing.” The offence, then, for the expiation of 
which this law provides, was that of a person who 
neglected or avoided the opportunity of lodging 
the information which it was in his power to com- 
municate. he shall bear his iniquity [inp Rw}; 
Eo es Pa AnWerat Tv auaptiav]}—he shall bear 
the guilt and consequences of his sin. (See on ch. 
XxXvul. 43.) 

2,3.—TouCHING ANYTHING UNCLEAN. 2.ifasoul 
touch any unclean thing. A person who, unknown 
to himself at the time, came in contact with any- 
thing unclean, and either neglected the requisite 
ceremonies of purification, or engaged in the ser- 
vices of religion while under the taint of ceremonial 
defilement, might be afterwards convinced that he 
had committed an offence. 

4-19.—FoR SWEARING. 4 if a soul swear—a rash 
oath, without duly considering tie nature and 
consequences of the oath, perhaps inconsiderately 
binding himself to do anything wrong, or neglecting 
to perform a vow to do something good. In all 
such cases a person might have transgressed one of 
the Divine commandments unwittingly, and have 
been afterwards brought to a sense of his delin- 
quency. 5. it shall be... shall confess—make 
a voluntary acknowledgment of his sin from the 
impulse of his own conscience, and before it come 
to the knowledge of the world. A previous dis- 
covery might have subjected him to some degree 
of punishment from which his spontaneous con- 
fession released him; but still he was considered 
guilty of a sin, to expiate which he was obliged by 
the ceremonial law to go through certain obser- 
vances, 6-14. he shall bring his trespass offer- 
ing [iovx-ny]. The asham and the hatlath (see ou 
ch. iv. 2, 3), though distinguished in the prescrip- 
tions of the law (see on v. 15), were sometimes used 
indiscriminately, just as, in English, transgressions 
of the Divine law are called sometimes sins and 
sometimes debts. The material of the expiative 
ceremonial was the same in these specified exain- 
piss as was formerly prescribed for the common 
Israelite (ch. iv. 32), unless poverty prevented, and 
in that case less costly offerings were permitted : he 
might bring a pair of turtle-doves or two oung 
pigeons—the one to be offered for a sin cienupe 


” 
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LEVITICUS V. 
7 And ‘if the be not able to bring a lamb, then he shall bring for his 


concealing knowledge. 
B.C. 1490. 


trespass, which he hath committed, two turtle-doves, or two young |‘ch.12 @ 


pigeons, unto the Lorp; one for a sin offering, and the other for a burnt 
And he shall bring them unto the 

which 2s for the sin offering first, and 2 wring o 

9 but shall not divide ¢¢ asunder: and he shall sprinkle of the blood of the 

sin offering upon the side of the altar; and the rest of the blood shall be 

10 wrung out at the bottom of the altar: it 7s a sin offering. And he shall 

offer the second for a burnt offering, according to the ?manner: and 

the priest shall make an atonement for him for his sin, which he hath 


8 offering. 


sinned, and it shall be forgiven him. 
Ik 


12 
13 


priest’s, as a meat offering. 


the other for a burnt offering (see, for the reason of 
this alternative choice, on ch. i. 14); or if even that 
was beyond his ability, the law would be satisfied 
with the tenth part of an ephah of fine flour with- 
out oil or frankincense. 

11. he shall put no oil upon it, neither shall 
he put any frankincense thereon; for it is a 
sin offering. ‘Oil and incense symbolize the Spirit 
of God and the prayer of man. The meat offering 
in general is the symbol of good works. These, 
however, are good works, and acceptable to God, 
only when they proceed from the depths of a godly 
and sanctified heart, when they are produced and 
matured by the Holy Spirit, and when, further- 
more, they are presented to God as His own work 
in man, and the latter acknowledges, with thanks- 

iving and praise, that the works are not the pro- 

uct of his own goodness, but of the grace of God. 
The sin offering, however, was characteristically 
an expiatory sacrifice. Theidea of atonement was 
here so entirely predominant that no room for the 
other ideas remained’ (Kurtz, ‘Mosaisches Opfer’). 
12. and the priest shall take his handful—(see 
on chs. ii. 3; vii. 9, where, in the meat offerings, 
the priest received all except a handful.) Such 
was the sin offering,—a sacrifice offered for the 
expiation of such transgressions as were not 

unished by the laws of the state, or which were 
Laown only to the conscience of the individual. 
Sin offerings, indeed, were appointed in specific 
cases, which ‘cannot be included in this category 
(see on chs. ix. 2; xii. 6; xiv. 19); but in general 
they were designed for transgressions of the social 
law, on which no penal statute was declared (cf. 
Exod. xxii. 25), or a mistake in the observance of 
the ritual law (as when a person continued his 
labour so as unwittingly to encroach upon the 
racred season of the Sabbath); in short, for trans- 
gressions of all the commandments of the Lord 
(cf. Num. xv. 22-24) which were committed unde- 
signedly, through inadvertency, negligence, or 
precipitation. or these the sin oteeing was 
instituted as a means of atonement—the design 
being to produce, by the necessity of such sacred 
formalities, a sense of the evil of sin, in separating 
the offender from God, and the effect, or at least 
the tendency, being to impress upon the mind of 
the offerer the sa tan? of greater circumspec- 


But if he be not able to bring two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons; 
then he that sinned shall bring for his offering the tenth part of an ephah 
of fine flour for a sin offering: “he shall put no oil upon it, neither shall 
he put any frankincense thereon; for it 7s a sin offering. Then shall he 
bring it to the priest, and the priest shall take his handful of it, even a 
memorial thereof, and burn 7¢ on the altar, 'accordin 
made by fire unto the Lorn: it zs a sin offering. had 
make an atonement for him as touching his sin that he hath sinned in 
one of these, and it shall be forgiven him: and ¢he remnant shall be the 
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Jas, 2. 5, 
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to the offerings 
the priest shall 


tion and vigilance in future. The sin offerings 
were prescribed for all classes who were conscious 
of sin to be expiated: and it is observable that the 
material, as well as the formalities prescribed, were 
graduated, not so much by the nature of the sin, 
as by the standing of the offending party; for the 
principle underlying the offering was, that the sin 
committed had severed the transgressor from 
theocratic communion with Jehovah. Accordingly 
the commencement of the oblation was made in 
the fore-court of the sanctuary, and at the altar of 
burnt offering. The characteristic formality was, 
that instead of sprinkling the blood of the victim 
indiscriminately round about the altar (ch. i. 5), as 
in other offerings, it was done exclusively upon the 
horns of that altar—a significant act; as the horn 
was the symbol of regal power (Dan. vii. 7, 8; viii. 
3, 9), as well as of honour (Job xvi. 15; Ps. Ixxxix. 
17; cxii. 9), also of temporal prosperity (Ps. xcii. 
10), and hence of spiritual blessings (2 Sam. xxii. 
3; Ps. xviii. 2; Luke i 69). This particular act 
was required because, unlike the burnt offering, 
which had regard to sin generally, the sin offering 
had to do with a definite offence. This was the 
common form of the sin offering; and hence the 
mention of it occurs in specifying the cases of 
private individuals or rulers in Israel. But when 
the party was a priest, in whom an offence or mis- 
take was aggravated by his high and public posi- 
tion, a more expensive as well as a more solemn 
process of expiation was prescribed. No victim 
inferior to a bullock was allowable; and as the 
sanctuary, in which he discharged his sacred 
functions, had been desecrated by the fact of his 
delinquency, so, after the observance of the usual 
prelimivaries, the blood of the sacrifice was carried 
within the sanctuary, and sprinkled upon the altar 
of incense, which was chosen not only from its 
relative superiority in importance to the other 
furniture, but because it actually embodied the 
full idea of ‘the holy place.’ Hence the blood was 
besmeared on its horns; but that being insufficient, 
there was a sevenfold (the covenant number) 
sprinkling towards the separating veil, before the 
capporeth (mercyseat)—i. ¢., ‘‘before the Lord 

(ch. iv. 6). The same course of observances was 
required. in the offering for the whole congregation, 
in consequence of their priestly character, This 
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done wittingly. 


14, 


And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, If ™a soul commit a trespass, 
15 and sin through ignorance, in the holy things of the Lorp; then “he 


B.C. 1490 


™ ch. v2.14 
® Ezra 10. 19. 


shall bring for his trespass unto the Lorp a ram without blemish out of | « ry so 13, 


the flocks, with thy estimation by shekels of silver, after °the shekel of 
the sanctuary, for a trespass offering: and he shall make amends for the 
harm that he hath done in the holy thing, and ? shall add the fifth part 
thereto, and give it unto the priest: ‘and the priest shall make an 
atonement for him with the ram of the trespass offering, and it shall be 


16 


forgiven him. 
17 


And if a soul sin, and commit any of these things which are forbidden 


to be done by the commandments of the Lorp; though “he wist z¢ not, yet | , |* 


18 


19 forgiven him. 


against the Lorp. 


6, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, If a soul sin, and * commit 
2 a trespass against the Lorp, and °lie unto his neighbour in that “which 

was delivered him to keep, or in ‘fellowship, or in a thing taken away by 
3 violence, or hath “deceived his neighbour; or “have found that which 


is he guilty, and shall bear his iniquity. And he shall bring a ram 
‘without blemish out of the flock, with thy estimation, for a trespass 
offering, unto the priest : and the priest shall make an atonement for him 
concerning his ignorance wherein he erred and wist 7¢ not, and it shall be 
t is ‘a trespass offering: “he hath certainly trespassed | “jy 


1 putting of 
the hand, 
or, in 
dealing. 

@ Pro. 26. 19. 

* Deut. 22. 1. 


graduated course of ritual atonement, indepen- 
dently of the ends of moral and religious discipline 
to which it was subservient, seems to have been 
based on the principle that acts which would not 
be thought by heathens as having any element 
of evil in them were sinful when done by the 
Israelites, who were in national covenant with 
Jehovah, and still more so in their priests, who 
were consecrated to His service, and officiated in 
His sanctuary; just as amongst us many things 
are done freely by men of the world which are 
considered improprieties in Christian people, and 
reprehensible offences in Christian ministers. 

15. If a soul commit a trespass [yD Sypn]—act 


covertly, faithlessly to the Lord respecting His 
worship or His servants. and sin through igno- 
rance [731¥%3]—by mistake, inadvertently (see on 
ch. iv. 2: cf. Num. xv. 30). in the holy things 
of the Lord—i. e., things appropriated by law to 
the purposes of the sanctuary (ch. xxii. 2), such as 
the poll-tax, tithes, tirst-fruits, offerings of various 
sorts presented to God, or due to Him and the 
priests (Exod. xxxiv. 26; Deut. xii. 17, 18; xv. 19). 
a@ram. This was the material appointed in every 
case of expiation for trespass (see the ceremony of 
offering the ram, described ch. vii. 1). with thy 
estimation—i. e., of Moses in the first instance, 
but afterwards of the priest on duty (ch. xxvii. 
3, 12). But what was he to estimate?—it might 
be the ram, which in value was to be at the rate 
fixed by the priest; but most probably it was 
the amount at which his trespass was estimated— 
the compensation money which he was to pay for 
the sacrilege he had committed, the ram being 
superadded as a sin offering. by shekels of sil- 
ver, after the shekel of the sanctuary [o%py-rp>] 
—money of shekels, a known and definite weight of 
silver, which was used as current money amongst 
the Israelites,—‘‘the shekel of the sanctuary” 
(see on Exod. xxx. 13), in contradistinction from 
the common or king’s shekel (2 Sam. xiv. 26). 
[Septuagint, tinjs dpyupion cixhwy To ouxhw Twv 
ayiwy, the shekel of the holy ones.] This is a case 
of sacrilege committed ignorantly, either in not 
paying the full due of tithes, first-fruits, and 
similar tribute; in Sating of meats which belonged 


to the priests alone; or in neglecting some portions 
of an appoiuted offering, or the performance of a 
vow; aud as compensation for the fraud heedlessl 
committed, he was required, along with the resti- 
tution in money, the amount of which was to be 
determined by the priest, to offer a ram for a 
trespass offering as soon as he came to the 
knowledge of his involuntary fraud. for a tres- 
pass offering [Owx?]. The leading idea symbolized 
by the asham was not expiation, as in the sin 
offering, but compensation or restitution of a debt 
due to Jehovah as King of Israel. Not the (sub- 
jective) forgiveness, but the (objective) wrong done 
to God’s possession here comes under consideration. 
16. he shall make amends for the harm that he 
hath done inthe holything. The trespass offering 
was conscience-money paid directly to God, who 
had been defrauded; but there was an additional 
payment of a fifth made to the sanctuary or the 
priest. A fifth was the proportion required to be 
added in the redemption of ‘holy things’ (ch. 
xxvii. 13, 15, 19). 

17-19. if a soul sin. . . though he wist it not. 
This also refers to holy things, and it differs from 
the preceding in being one of the doubtful cases — 
i, €., where conscience suspects, though the under- 
standing be in doubt, whether criminality or sin 
has been committed. The Jewish Rabbis give as 
an example the case of a parece who, knowing that 
“the fat of the inwards” is not to be eaten, 
religiously abstained from the use of it; but 
should a dish happen to have been at table, in 
which he had reason to suspect some portion of 
that meat was intermingled, and he had inadver- 
tently partaken of that unlawful viand, he was 
bound to bring a ram as a trespass offering. 
These provisions were all designed to impress 
the conscience with the sense of responsibility 
to God, and keep alive on the hearts of the 
people a salutary fear of doing any secret 
wrong. 

CHAP. VI. 1-7.—Trespass OFFERING FoR Sing 
DONE WITTINGLY. 2. If a soul... commit a 
trespass against the Lord. This law, the record 
of which should have been joined with the pre. 
vious chapter, was given concernin things stolen, 
fraudulently gotten, or wrongfully kept. The 


The law of 


LEVITICUS VI. 


was lost, and lieth concerning it, and ‘sweareth falsel . 
4 these that a man doeth, sinning therein: then it shall 
hath sinned, and is guilty, that he shall restore that which he took 
violently away, or the thing which he hath deceitfully gotten, or that 
5 which was delivered him to keep, or the lost thing which he found, or all 


the burnt offering. 


B. C. 1490 


f Ex. 22 11, 
ch, 19, 12, 
Jer. 7. 9, 
Zech. 5. 4. 

9 Ex, 22,1, 4 


in any of all 
be, because he 


that about which he hath sworn falsely; he shall even restore it in the} ™* 


principal, and shall add the fifth part more thereto, and give it unto him 
6 to whom it appertaineth, *in the day of his trespass offering. And he 
shall bring his trespass offering unto the Lorp, a ram without blemish out 
of the flock, with thy estimation, for a trespass offering, unto the priest: | 1. 
7 And “the priest shall make an atonement for him before the Lorp: and 
it shall be forgiven him for any thing of all that he hath done in tres- 


passing therein. 


8, An 


10 and the fire of the altar shall 


12 the as 


the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Command Aaron and his 
9 sons, saying, This 2s the law of the burnt ace It is the burnt offer- 
ing, * because of the burning - ae the altar all night unto the morning, 
ire O e burning in it. 
put on his linen garment, and his linen breeches shall he put upon his 
flesh, and take up the ashes which the fire hath consumed with the burnt 
11 offering on the altar, and he shall put them beside the altar. And he 
shall ree off his garments, and put on other garments, and carry forth| 4, 

es without the camp unto a clean place. 
altar shall be burving in it; it shall not be put out: and the priest shall 
burn wood on it every morning, and lay the burnt offering in order upon 


ch 6. 16, 

Num. 6, f. 
1Sam. 12 3. 
28am. 12.6. 
Pro. 6 30, 


3 in the day 
of his tres- 
pass, or, in 
the day of 
his boing 
found 
guilty. 

A Ex. 34. 7. 
Eze. 18. 21- 


And ‘the priest shall 


i Joha 1. 7, 
3 Or, for the 


And the fire upon the 


13 it; and he shall burn thereon the fat of the peace offerings. The/fire| 43. 


shall ever be burning upon the altar; it shall never go out. 

And ‘this zs the law of the meat offering: the sons of Aaron shall offer 
And he shall take of it his handful, 
of the flour of the meat offering, and of the oil thereof, and all the frank- 
incense which zs upon the meat offering, and shall burn 2 upon the altar 


14 
15 it before the Lorp, before the altar. 


offender was enjoined to make restitution of the 
articles to the rightful owner, along with a fifth 
part out of his own possessions. But it was not 
enough thus to repair the injury done to a neigh- 
bour and to society. He was required to bring a 
trespass offering, as a token of sorrow and penitence 
for having hurt the cause of religion and of God. 
That trespass offering was aram without blemish 
{Septuagint, Kplov amd Téy TpoBaTwv Guopmov Tipiis 
eis 6 exdnupedAnoe—a faultless ram from the flock, 
as a compensation for that in which he had erred], 
which was to be made on the altar of burnt offer- 
ings, and the flesh belonged to the priests. This 
Poe was equivalent to a mitigated fine; but 
eing associated with a sacred duty, the form in 
which the fine was inflicted served the important 
purpose of rousing attention to the claims of God, 
and reviving a sense of responsibility to Him. 
8-13.—THe LAw oF THE BurNT OFFERING: 
9. Command Aaron and his sons. In this passage 
Moses received instructions more definite and 
minute than the preceding regulations respecting 
the sacrifices, to be delivered to the priests 
respecting their official duties in the various kinds 
of sacrificial offerings that were to be presented; 


and, first, the burnt offering [ndpa}the sacrifice 


which went up in smoke (see on Gen. viii: 20). 
The daily service which is here referred to (see on 
Exod. xxix. 88; Num. xxviii 3) consisted of two 
lambs, offered, one in the morning at sunrise, the 
other in the evening, when the day began to 
decline. Both of them were consumed on the 
altar by means of a slow fire, before which the 
pieces of the sacrifice mee so placed that they fed 


Matt. 25.41, 
E Num. 15.4 


it all night. The priest, when performing his 
sacred functions at the altar, was to be dressed in 
his official costume, which consisted of white linen 
[72]—byssus (see on Exod. xxviii. 39-42; xxxix. 
27, 28). Afterwards he was to resume his ordinar 
garb, and carry forth the ashes, [X’¥i7), and shall 
cause to go out or to be conveyed (see on ch. iv. 12).] 
It may be understood by the change of dress, that 
the ashes were removed by the personal agency of 
the priest. But, as Knobel observes, this would 
only occur on occasions; and the conjugation 
of the Hebrew verb, doscser with the analogous 
case of the red heifer (Num. xix. 9), leads to the 
conclusion that the ashes were gathered up and 
carried to a clean place without the camp by one 
of the attendant Levites. The observance of this 
daily sacrifice on the altar of burnt offering was a 
daily expression of national repentance and faith. 
The fire that consumed. these sacritices had been 
kindled from heaven at the consecration of Aaron 
(ch. ix. 24); and to keep it from being extin- 
guished, and the sacrifices from being burned 
with common fire, strict injunctions are here 
given respecting not only the removal of the 
ashes, but the approaching near to the fire-place 
in garments that were not officially “holy.” This 
continual burning symbolized the daily worship 
to which the nation of Israel, by its holy vocation, 
was called. 

14.18,—Tue Law or THe Meat OFFERING. 
14. this is the law of the meat offering [An}pI]. 
It did not consist of fiesh, as an ordinary reader 
ig apt to suppose from our version (the word 
** meat” being now used in a different sense from 


The high priest 


16 for a sweet savour, even the memorial of it, unto the Lorp. And the 


17 congregation they shall eat it. 


18 °it 7s most holy, as és the sin offering, and as the trespass offering. 
? the males among the children of Aaron shall eat of it. 


made by fire: every "one that toucheth them shall be holy. 


19, 


20 Aaron, and of his sons, which they shall offer unto the Lorp in the day 


21 In a pan it shall be made with oil; and when i is baken, thou shalt 


22 for a sweet savour unto the Lorp. And the priest of his sons that is 


23 “it shall be wholly burnt. 
wholly burnt: it shall not be eaten. 
24, 


25 sons, saying, This zs the law of the sin offering: °In the place where the 


26 “it zs most holy. 


27 gation. Whatsoever shall touch the flesh thereof shall be holy: and 


28 shalt wash that whereon it was sprinkled in the holy place. 


LEVITICUS VI. meat offering. 
B. C. 1490, 
i i ‘| ¢ Num.18.10. 
remainder thereof shall Aaron and his sons eat: with ‘unleavened bread |* a 
shall it be eaten in the holy place; in the court of the tabernacle of the Oras 
It “shall not be baken with leaven. “I 2 
have given it wnto them for their portion of my offerings made by in are. 18.9, 
° Ex. 29. 37. 
2 Tt shall be a whigin 18.16, 
statute for ever in your generations concerning the offerings of the Lorp A ae 
. ch, 22. 3, 
And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, This *¢s the offering of | Ex. 2.2. 
¢ Ex. 16. 30. 
when he is anointed; the tenth part of an ‘ephah of fine flour for a meat a 4 
offering perpetual, half of it in the morning, and half thereof at night. Den. 9. 20. 
bring it in: and the baken pieces of the meat offering shalt thou offer | 3) sum, 
33, 
anointed in his stead shall offer it: it 7s a statute for ever unto the Lorp; pho gnceig 
For every meat offering for the priest shall be | « on’ 40, 17, 
18. 
And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron and to his ape 18,9, 
Eze. 44, 28, 
burnt offering is killed shall the sin offering be killed before the Lorp:| Eze. 46. 20, 
The * priest that offereth it for sin shall eat it: in the | , ey e* 
holy place shall it be eaten, in the court of the tabernacle of the congre-| 3, 39, 29, 
Hag. 2. 12. 
when there is sprinkled of the blood thereof upon any garment, thou | * ee ng 
But the Heb. 9. 9, 


earthen vessel wherein it is sodden “shall be broken: and if it be sodden 


what it bore when the authorized translation was 
made), but of flour, oil, and frankincense (see on 
ch. xxiii. 13), 16. shall it be eaten in the holy place, 
‘“‘The” is applied here to the whole sanctuary. 
Though this was a provision for the priests and 
their families, it was to be regarded as ‘most 
holy ;’ and the way in which it was prepared 
was, on any meat offerings being presented, the 
priest carried them to the altar, and taking a 
handful from each of them as an oblation, salted 
aud burnt it on the altar; the residue became the 
property of the priests, and was the food of those 
whose duty it was to attend on the service. They 
themselves, as well as the vessels from which they 
ate, were typically ‘* holy ;” and they were not at 
liberty to partake of the meat: offering while they 
laboured under any ceremonial defilement. More- 
over, in accordance with the idea of their official 
sanctity, the offering was to be eaten only by 
themselves, while the female members of their 
family were precluded. 

19-23.—THE Hicu Priest’s MEAT OFFERING. 20. 
This is the offering of Aaron, and of his sons—the 
daily meat offering of the high priest; for though 
his sons are mentioned along with him, yet, from 
the expression, ‘“‘ which they shall offer unto the 
Lord in the day when he is anointed,” it was 
probably only those of His descendants who suc- 
ceeded Him in that high office that are meant. 
When prepared according to prescription (v. 21: 
ef. 1 Chr. ix. 31), it was to be offered one-half of 
it in the morning, and the other half in the 
evening—being laid by the ministering priest on 
the altar of burnt offering, where, being dedicated 
to God, it was wholly consumed. This was de- 
signed to keep him and the other attendant priests 
in constant remembrance, that though they were 
typically to expiate be of the people, their 


‘flesh of the sin offering having been bo’ 


10. 


own persons and services could meet with ac- 
ceptance only through faith, which required to 
be daily nourished and strengthened from above, 
and that they were to be wholly devoted to the 
service of Jehovah. 

24.30.—THe Law oF THE SIN OFFERING. 26. 
This is the law of the sin offering. It was slain, 
and the fat and inwards, after being washed and 
salted, were burnt upon the altar. But the rest 
of the carcase belonged to the officiating priest 
in the case only of a sin offering for a raler, or 
any of the people es on ch. iv. 22-35). He and 
his family might feast upon it—only, however, 
within the precincts of the tabernacle; and none 
else were allowed to partake of it but the members 
of a priestly family—and not even they, if under 
any ceremonial defilement. 27, Whatsoever shall 
touch the fiesh thereof shall be holy. It was 
unlawful for any one to touch the flesh of the sin 
offering except only the consecrated priest 3 and if 
the garment of any one was accidentally stained 
with the spurting of the blood, the spot had to 
be washed out within the precincts of the holy 
place. The obvious meaning of the statement is, 
that the flesh was so holy, only the hand of a con- 
secrated priest might touch it, and the blood was 
so holy that a drop of it was not allowed to be 
borne without the sanctuary (Bahr)... The flesh 
on all occasions was ‘boiled or sodden, with the 
exception of the paschal lamb, which was roasted ; 
and if an earthen vessel had been used, it being 
porous, and likely to imbibe some of the liquid 
Nee pen it was to be broken; if a metallic pan 

ad been used, it was to be scoured and washed 
with the greatest care, not because the vessels 
had been defiled, but the reverse—because the 
ied in them, 
those vessels were now too sacred for ordinary use. 


The law of 
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the trespass offering. 


a a eee ene ee 
29 in a brasen pot, it shall be both scoured, and rinsed in water, All “the ; 3 0.14%. 


80 males among the priests shall eat thereof: it is most holy. And °no 
sin offering, whereof any of the blood is brought into the tabernacle of 
the congregation to reconcile witkal in the holy place, shall be eaten; it 


shall be burnt in the fire. 


7 LIKEWISE ° this zs the law of the tre 


2 In 


‘upon the altar for an offering ma 


6 err offering. Every/’male among the 
shall be eaten in the holy place: it 92s most holy. 

7 _ As the sin offering 7s, so is *the trespass offering: there is one law for 

8 them: the priest that maketh atonement therewith shall have it. 

the priest that offereth any man’s burnt offering, even the priest shall 

9 have to himself the skin of the burnt offering which he hath offered. 

9 And ‘all the meat offering that is baken in the oven, and all that is 

dressed in the frying-pan, and !in the pan, shall be the priest’s / that 

10 offereth it. And every meat offering mingled with oil, and dry, shall all 
the sons of Aaron have, one as much as another. 

And ‘ this’¢s the law of the sacrifice of peace offerings, which he shall 


11 


“the place where they kill the burnt offering shall they kill the tres- 
pass offering: and the blood thereof shall he sprinkle round about upon 

3 the altar. And he shall offer of it “all the fat thereof; the rump, and 
4 the fat that covereth the inwards, and the two kidneys, and the fat that 
ts on them, which és by the flanks, and the caul that zs above the liver, 

5 with the kidneys, it shall he take rite 
e 


* Num.18.10. 
> ch. 16, 27. 
Heb. 13, 11. 


CHAP, 7. 
* ch. 6.1, 
ch, 6, 1-7. 
> ch. 6. 17. 
ch, 21, 22, 
© ch, 4. 24, 29, 


spass offering : >it 7s most holy. 


33. 
@ Ex. 29, 13, 
ch. 3. 4, 9, 
10, 14, 15. 
ch, 4. 8, 9. 
® Tit. 2. 14. 
Heb. 9. 28, 
t ch. 6. 16, 
Num. 18. 9. 
9 ch. 2. 3, 
Ps, 93. 5. 
h ch. 6, 25, 

# ch, 2. 3, 10. 
1 Or, on the 
flat plate, 
or, slice. 

J Num. 6. 9. 

1 Cor. 9. 7- 
14. 
b ch. 3.1, 
ch, 22. 18, 


and the priest shall burn them 
by fire unto the Lorp: it zs a 
riests shall eat thereof: it 


And 


29, All the males among the priests shall eat 
thereof—(see on v. 18.) The whole of the carcase 
was not ae to the priests; for the blood, the 
fat, and the inwards being, as in the peace offer- 
ings, reserved as the Lord’s portion, weve burnt 
on the altar; but the rest of the victim, which 
in peace offerings was given to the offerer, was 
in the sin offering bestowed on the officiating 
priest, who was ordained by strict injunctions 
to eat it with Jehovah in the holy place. (See 
this rule fully illustrated, Magee ‘On the Atone- 
ment,’ note 42,)_ To the question, By what associ- 
ation of ideas is the eating of the flesh of the 
sin offering connected with the official character 
of the priest? it is somewhat difficult to make 
a reply. The relation of the eating to the 
priestly efficacy of the atonement is undeniable, 
and can be explained only on the supposition 
that by this act was represented an intimate 
connection of the priest on the one hand with the 
offering, and therefore with the offerer for whom 
it was presented as a substitute; and on the other 
hand with Jehovah, to whom the whole offering 
belonged, but who was satisfied with the fat 
portions as the most excellent, and gave the 
remainder to the priest, which should otherwise 
be given up to the fire. The relation of the 
sacrificial animal to the offerer was signified Py 
the imposition of hands, as the same to Jehova 
was signified by the burning of the best pornione; 
and both these relations were united in the priest, 
when they were expressed by the eating of the 
remaining flesh. To the same effect, Bahr,—‘ In 
the eating of the most holy offering in the holy 
place the priests appear in the closest connection 
and communion both with this offering and also 
with Him from whom all holiness proceeds, 
and whose instruments they are with Jehovah,’ 
Kurtz ‘Mosaiches Opfer,’ Ford’s Translation, 
ass.) It is observable that the connection which 
was indicated by eating between the offering and 
the priest held only in the sin offering and trespass 
offering. 30. no sin Peete whereof any of the 


blood is brought into the tabernacle... shall 
be eaten—i.¢., when made for the high priest or 
for the whole congregation. It was to re- 
moved outside the camp, and there wholly con- 
sumed (see on ch. iv. 1-21). The design of all 
these minute ceremonies was to impress the 
minds, both of priests and people, with a sense 
of the evil nature of sin, and the care they should 
take to prevent the least taint of its impurities 
clinging to them. 

CHAP. VII. 1-9.—Tue Law or THE TRESPASS 
OFFERING. 1. Likewise this is the law of the 
trespass offering. This chapter is a continuation 
of the laws that were to regulate the duty of the 
priests respecting the trespass offerings. The 
same yaeleainary, regulations obtained in this case 
as in the burnt offerings, (see on ch. i.) The fatty 
parts were to be consumed on the altar, as in the 
sin and the peace offerings (see on chs. iii. 9; iv. 
8-10), while the flesh was a perquisite of the 
priests (ch. vi. 26). Some portions fell exclusively 
to the officiating minister, and were the fees 
for his services (v. 8); others were the common 
share of all the priestly order, who lived upon 
them as their provision, and whose meetings at a 
common table would tend to promote brotherly 
harmony and friendship (v. 6: cf. ch. vi. 29). 

8. the priest shall have to himself the skin, 
All the flesh and the fat of the burnt offerings 
being consuméd, nothing remained but the skin, 
which was flayed (see on ch. i. 6) and given to the 

riest. It was a rich and valuable perquisite 
PP hilo, ‘De Sacerd. Honor.,’ p. 833), as goat and 
sheep skins were used for mattresses (ch. xv. 17), 
as well as for various other purposes of personal and 
domestic convenience. It has been thought that 
this was a patriarchal usage, incorporated with 
the Mosaic law, and that the right of the sacrificer 
to the skin of the victim was transmitted from the 
time of Adam (see on Gen. iii. 21). 

11-14 this is the law of the sacrifice of peace 
offerings. Besides the usual accompaniments 
of other sacrifices, leavened bread was offered 


The lav of 


LEVITICUS VII. the peace offering. 
1 : sas B. ©. 1490 
12 offer unto the Lorp. If he offer it for a thanksgiving, then he shall offer; = °"** 
with the sacrifice of thanksgiving unleavened cakes mingled with oil, and | ‘ — 
unleavened wafers ‘anointed with oil, and cakes mingled with oil, of fine) Nam. a1. 
18 flour, fried. Besides the cakes, he shall offer for his offering leavened | *ch. 23. 17. 
14 bread with the sacrifice of thanksgiving of his peace offerings. And of| moss 5. 
it he shall offer one out of the whole oblation for an heave offering unto) jim aa 
the Lorp, “and it shall be the priest’s that sprinkleth the blood of the | * Ex. 29. 27, 
15 peace offerings. And °the flesh of the sacrifice of his peace- offerings for as 


thanksgiving shall be eaten the same day that it is offered; he shall not| 


leave any of it until the morning. But ?if the sacrifice of his offering be| Num. 1.8 

: a@ vow, A a voluntary offering 46 shall be eaten the same day that he a 
offereth his sacrifice: and on the morrow also the remainder of it shall be} cor. 6. 2 

17 eaten: but the remainder of the flesh of the sacrifice on the third day| Heb. s. 1% 
18 shall be burnt with fire. And if any of the flesh of the sacrifice of}, *., . 
his peace offerings be eaten at all on the third day, it shall not be}ecenas. 

accepted, neither shall it be “imputed unto him that offereth it: it} Num is.2 
shall be an “abomination, and the soul that eateth of it shall bear his — 

19 iniquity. And the flesh that toucheth any unclean thing shall not be| tro a1. 2 
eaten; it shall be burnt with fire: and as for the flesh, all that be clean} eels. 

20 shall eat thereof. But the soul that eateth of the flesh of the sacrifice of Hens ~ . 
ace offerings that pertain unto the Lorp, ‘having his uncleanness upon | * en is. 3 

21 him, even that soul ‘shall be cut off from his people. Moreover the soul | * Gen. 17.14 


with the peace offerings as a thanksgiving, such 
bread being common at feasts. 15-17. eaten the 
same day that it is offered. The flesh of 
the sacrifices was eaten on the day of the of- 
fering, or on the day following. 16. 
the sacrifice of his offering be & vow, or a 
voluntary offering—{77), a votive offering, as op- 
posed to 7973, a free-will offering]. on the mor- 
row also the remainder of it shall be eaten. 
This prohibition clearly implied that the offerer 
‘was to entertain his friends in a festive manner. 
Such voluntary offerings, differing from those 
offered in fulfilment of a vow, were provided for 
in the alk: and they were frequently offered 
in connection with the great public festivals, both 
for the sake of convenience and in honour of these 
sacred seasons. The flesh, however, was to be 
eaten on the same or the nextday ; beyond which 
time none of it might be kept. Reland holds 
that the eating of the sacrifice the same day it 
was offered means only before the morning of the 
next day, although the latter part, i ¢., the night, 
be in strictness part of the next day, according to 
the Jewish reckoning (see Whiston’s ‘Josephus’ 
Antiquities,’ b, iii.,-ch. ix., sec. 3; b. iv., ch. iv., 
sec. 4). This reservation of some of the offering 
till the next day was not allowed in case of a 
thank offering. But if any part of it remained till 
the third day, it was, instead of being made use 
of, to be burned with fire, In the East butcher 
meat is generally’ eaten the day it is killed ; and as 
it soon putrifies in hot climates, and in a decayed 
state is unfit for use, it is rarely kept a second 
day; so that, a3 a prohibition was issued against 
any of the flesh in the peace ogeringy being used on 
the third day, it has been thought, not without 
reason, that this injunction must have been given 
to prevent asuperstitious notion arising that there 
was some virtue or holiness belonging to it. Such 
asuperstition actually exists amongst the Moham- 
medan pilgrims to Mecca, They are required on 
a certain day to sacrifice a sheep, to be shared with 
friends and the poor of Mecca. But a portion of 
it is reeerved by the sacrificer for his own use, 
which is dried, in order to be eaten during his 
return. ‘Many of the oo observed in the 


But if 


Mecca pilgrimage are well known,’ says Harmer 
(‘Observ.,’ vol. 1., pp. 457-460), ‘to be of great an- 
tiquity, and to be the relics of Arab heathen 
customs, Something of this heathen practice 
might obtain as early as the time of Moses, and 

the occasion of the prohibition. It would not 
have suited the genius of the Mosaic dispensation 
to have allowed the people to have dried the flesh 
of their peace offerings, whether for thanksgivin 
in consequence of a vow, or merely voluntary, an 
have afterwards eaten the flesh very commonly in 
a spare manner, or communicated only some 
small portion of it to their particular friends. 
The peace offerings, on the contrary, were to be 
eaten with festivity, communicated to their friends 
with liberality, and bestowed on the poor with 
great generosity,—that these might partake with 
the offerers of those sacred repasts with joy before 
the Lord (Deut. xvi. 11). To answer such views, 
it became requisite to eat the sacrificial flesh 
while it was fresh.’ 

18. it shall not be accepted, neither shall it be 
imputed unto him that offereth it. The sacrifice 
will not be acceptable to God, nor profitable to the 
offerer. it shall be an abomination ['35, stench] 


~—a word applied exclusively tothe forbidden flesh 
of sacrifices (ch. xix. 7; Isa. Ixv. 4; Ezek. iv. 14). 
the soul that eateth of it shall bear his iniquity 
—(seeon ch. v. 1.) 19. the flesh that toucheth any 
unclean thing shall not be eaten. Flesh offered 
in sacrifice, being Roh eso xxix. 34), was defiled 
by contact with anything unclean, and therefore, 
being unfit for use, was to be burned with fire. 
and as for the fiesh all that be clean shall eat 
thereof—i. e., of the sacrificial feast. This state- 
ment was an explanatory addendum, seasonably 
made after the peremptory injunction to burn 
the sacrificial flesh, which had been in any way 
polluted or defiled; and the import of it was, that 
no one who was ceremonially clean was prevented 
from accepting an invitation to partake of the 
meal, 20. But the soul that eateth of the fleah 
. . . having his uncleanness npon him. . . 
shall be cut off from his people—i.e, excluded 
from the privileges of an Israelite; lie under a 
sentence of excommunication. The uncleanness 


The priests’ portion LEVITICUS VII. 


in the peace offerings, 


that shall touch any unclean thing, as “the uncleanness of man, or any | 2 © #%. 
"unclean beast, or any “abominable unclean thing, and eat of the flesh | * ch. 12.1. 
of the sacrifice of peace offerings which pertain unto the Lorp, even that | ‘1+? 
soul shall be cut off from his people. a eal 
22, And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of | Num.19 1- 
23 Israel, saying, *Ye shall eat no manner of fat, of ox, or of sheep, or of |, a Oe 
24 goat. And the fat of the * beast that dieth of itself, and the fat of that} ‘os. ta 
which is torn with beasts, may be used in any other use; but ye shall in | “ch. 1. 10 
25 no wise eat of it. For whosoever eateth the fat of the beast, of which men| {* ™ 
offer an offering made by fire unto the Lorp, even the soul that eateth| Deut. 14.3 
26 it shall be cut off from his people. Moreover ” ye shall eat no manner of | _ Eze. 4.14 
27 blood, whether it be of fowl or of beast, in any of your dwellings. What- |" C237, 
soever soul z¢ be that eateth any manner of blood, even that soul shall be | 2 carcase 
cut off from his people. Deut. 14,21. 
28, And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of | F224," 
29 Israel, saying, * He that offereth the sacrifice of his peace offerings unto | » Gen.9. 4 
the Lorp shall bring his oblation unto the Lorp of the sacrifice of his} Pewt-12.14 
30 peace offerings. His own hands shall bring the offerings of. the Lorp|..°s'°™ 


made by fire; the fat with the breast, it shall he bring, that “the breast 
31 may be waved for a wave offering before the Lorp. And ?the priest | ™ 
shall burn the fat upon the altar; but the breast shall be Aaron’s and 
And ‘the right shoulder shall ye give unto the priest for an 
33 heave offering of the sacrifices of your peace offerings. He among the 
sons of Aaron that offereth the blood of the peace offerings, and the fat, 
34 shall have the right shoulder for zs part. 
heave shoulder have I taken of the children of Israel from off the sacrifices 
of their peace offerings, and have given them unto Aaron the priest and 
unto his sons by a statute for ever from among the children of Israel. 


$2 his sons’. 


spoken of here refers to some internal cause, as 
external occasions of contracting.impurity are 
mentioned in the following verse. 21. as the 
uncleanness of man. The as is a supplement 
of our translators, and seems improperly inserted. 
22-27. Ye shall eat no manner of fat. The 
prohibition, though at first sight absolute, is by 
the context restricted to the fatty portions of the 
sacrificial beasts, specified in a previous chapter 
(ch. iii. 3, 4, 9: cf. Gen, iv, 4); andin regard to 
such cattle as had died from disease, or had been 
mangled by beasts of prey, the fat, though unfit, 
through defilement, to be eaten (ch. xvii. 15; xxii. 8), 
might be used in various other ways. 26. ye shall 
eat no manner of blood... of fowl or of beast. 
This prohibition rests on the same ground as that 
regarding fat (ch. xvii. 10, 11: cf. Gen, ix. 4). 
29.38.—_TnE PrriEst’s Portion. 29. He that 
offereth the sacrifice of his peace offerings... 
shall bring. In order to show that the sacrifice 
was voluntary, the offerer was required to bring 
it with his own hands to the priest. The act 
of bringing the victim was what properly con- 
stituted the oblation; but the offerer was to bring 
also Jehovah's portions. 30. the fat with the 
breast—(cf. Exod. xxix. 26, 27.) (Septuagint, ro 
oréao 7d étl tov ornduvlov «al tov AoBov Tov 
Sratos, the fat which was upon the little breast 
and the lobe of the liver.} (The latter_part of the 
sentence is an interpolation of the LXX., bor- 
rowed from ch, iii 4.) [Lexicographers and com- 
mentators differ peri copee the roper meaning of 
myn, rendered ‘‘breast.”] The definition given by 
Gesenius, with whom Winer LS is, ‘that part 
which is seen—the front.’ ithout mentioning 
that of various others, Keil and Deditzsch (‘On 
the Pentateuch,’ Clark's qrannanian: vol. ii, p. 


> ch. 3. 5, 12. 

© ch. 9, 21, 
Num. 6. 20 

4 Ex. 29, 23, 
ch. 10. 14, 

15, 

Num.18.18. 
Deut. 18, 8. 


For “the wave breast and the 


328) consider it ‘the brisket,’ which consists for 
the most part of cartilaginovs fat in the case of 
sheep, goats, and oxen, and is one of the most 
savoury parts; so that at the family festivities 
of the ancients, according to Athanasius (‘ Deip- 
nos,’ ii. 70; ix. 10), ‘the breasts of lambs were 
dainty bits.’ that the breast may be waved 
for a wave offering before the Lord [75Nn, from 


5, to lift up, to wave the hand, was the name 
given to a sacritice]—commonly part, and the best 
part, of a larger offering, which, before being placed 
upon the altar, was waved horizontally to and 
fro, to.the right and left (Exod. xxxv. 22). The 
ceremony in the peace offering consisted in the 
priest putting the breast piece into the hands of 
the offerer, and his own under them; and in this 
manner the swivging movement was made, after 
which they were laid upon the altar, when the fat 
was burnt, and the remainder became the portion 
of the priest (Exod. xxix. 27; x. 14,15; Num. vi. 
20). 32. the right shoulder Nee —the leg, includ- 
ing the thigh, or ham of the hind leg (Exod. xxix. 

, 27; Num, vi. 20; 1 Sam, ix. 24) [7pn, an 


offering to God]—the portion which was given to 
the priests, especially the oblation shoulder in the 
peace or thank offering. It was, previous to pre- 
sentation on the altar, slowly elevated, moved 
2h and down, and hence called the heave offering. 
The ‘waving’ is said to have symbolized the 
world as Jehovah’s, and the ‘heaving,’ ‘ Himself 
as dwelling on high.’ The pices were thus con- 
secrated ‘to the High arid Lofty One, to whom 
belong the ends of the world’ (Gerlach). (See on 
waving other articles, Num. v. 25; vi. 20; viii, 
ll; xiv. 12, 24; xxiii, 11, 20.) 34 the wave 
breast and the heave shoulder haveItaken... 
from off the sacrifices of their peace offerings, 


Aaron and 


LEVITICUS VIII. 


his sons consecrated. 


35 This is the portion of the anointing of Aaron, and of the anointing of his 
f the offerings of the Lorp made by fire, in the day when he 

36 presented them to minister unto the Lorp in the priest’s office; which 
the Lorp commanded to be given them of the children of Israel, “in the| + 
day that he anointed them, by a statute for ever throughout their 


sons, out 0 


generations. 


37 This ts the law ’of the burnt offering, of the meat offering, *and of| 1 
the sin offering, and of the trespass offering, ‘and of the consecrations, 
38 and of the sacrifice of the peace offerings; which the Lorp commanded 
Moses in mount Sinai, in the day that he commanded the children of 
Israel to offer their oblations unto the Lorp, in the wilderness of Sinai. 
8, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Take Aaron and his sons 
2 with him, and the garments, and “the anointing oil, and a bullock for 
3 the sin offering, and two rams, and a basket of unleavened bread; and 
gather thou all the congregation together unto the door of the tabernacle 
And Moses did as the Lorp commanded him; and 


4 of the congregation. 


&c.—i. e., these were appointed by a Divine ordi- 
nance to serve as a permanent source of main- 
tenance to the Aaronic priesthood. 35. This is 
the portion of the anointing. ‘‘The-portion” is a 
supplement of our translators, and, with “‘the 
anointing,” is tantological [nnz'p signifies not only 
unction, but a part, a measured out, an allotted 
portion, from nvd, to spread out, to measure— 
e. g., things broad or long, as cloth, by spanning 
it with the MRT: The clause, then, should be 
rendered thus: ‘ This (viz., the wave breast and 
heave apoulder) is the allotted portion of Aaron, 
and the allotted portion of the numerous body of 
sacred functionaries which composed the sacer- 
dotal order, assigned to them on the day of their 
consecration to the priestly office, These verses 
contain a general summing up of the laws which 
regulated the rights, privileges, and duties of the 
riests. 
i 37, 38. This is the law of the burnt offering. 
Here follows an enumeration of the various 
Levitical sacrifices. They have been arranged in 
the following classification — viz., impetratoria 
(supplicatory), eucharistica (thanksgiving), and 
piacularia (expiatory). The burnt offering, which 


is the most ancient of them, had in patriarchal 
times a yt Loe significance, which probably 
comprehended all the three orders now mentioned. 


Its import was of course modified by the introduc- 
tion of these numerous varieties; and in compar- 
ing the elaborate system of sacrifices prescribed 
by the Mosaic law with the simpler observances 
of the patriarchs, an intelligent reader can have no 
difficulty in perceiving an adaptation of sacrifices 
to the state of the Church incorporated in 
a chosen nation, for serving at once to expiate 
offences committed under a peculiar economy, 
and at the same time to prefiguré the great 
sacrifice to which all the typical ones pointed. 
CHAP. VIII. 1-36, — Moses ConsEcRATETH 
AARON AND HIS Sons. 2, Take Aaron and his 
sons. The consecration of Aaron and his sons 
had been ordered long before (Exod. xxix.), 
but it is now described with all the details of the 
ceremonial as it was gone through after the 
tabernacle was Ronmpleten and the regulations for 
the various sacrifices enacted. In reference to 
this, it was manifestly expedient for the Israelitish 
people to be satisfied that Aaron’s appointment to 
the high dignity of the priesthood -was not a 
thee intrusion nor 2 eed arrangement 
etween him and Moses; and nothing, therefore, 
could be a more prudent or necessary measure, 
for impressing a Sg a of conviction of the Divine 


ch. 8, 12, 


J Heb. 7, 18 


Heb 10. 1- 
12, 
9 ch, 6. 9. 
h ch. 6. 23, 
« Ex. 29.1, 
ch. 6. 20. 


CHAP. 8. 
& Ex 30. 24, 
23. 
Ex, 40. 12, 
15, 


origin and authority of the priestly institution, 
than to summon a general assembly of the people, 
and in their presence perform the solemn cere- 
monies of inauguration which had been prescribed 
by Divine authority. 3. gather thou all the 
congregation together (52p2]—summon, convoke, 


without regard to the object of the meeting. The 
order was given to Moses, who could have no 
difficulty in executing it by speedily circulating 
the intelligence through the whole congregation; 
for he had only to announce it to the elders, who 
were the established media of communication 
with the people; and, besides, he had thousands 
of Levites at command, whose business it was to 
perform every kind of secular work connected 
with the tabernacle. By the agency of those 
numerous officers information could be rapidly 
conveyed to all parts of the camp. It may be 
presumed that, on an occasion of so great national 
interest as the consecration of the Aaronic priest- 
hood—the first ceremonial of its kind that had 
taken place—piety or curiosity must have led all 
to give a prompt obedience to the call, and that no 
Israelite would be absent except he were pre- 
vented by age, sickness, local duties, or other 
unavoidable circumstances. unto the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation [apn Snk]—the 


tent of meeting, ‘the appointed tent,’ where God 
promised to meet His people (see on Exod. xxv. 
22; xxix. 43). The door was the usual place of 
concourse; and not an instance is on record, during 
the lifetime of Moses, of the peopie being admitte 

further. Dr. Colenso has directed against this 
point the full force of his sceptical battering-ram, 
with a view to demolish the credibility of the 
Pentateuch. He pronounces it impossible that 
the people could witness the ceremony in such a 
place, unless they had been admitted into the 
court; and as that court was only 180 feet 
long and 90 broad, it could scarcely have accommo- 
dated 5,000, much less the 600,000 male adults; 
while the door of the tabernacle being 10 cubits, or 
18 feet wide, and allowing 2 feet for each man. 
9 men only could have stood in front of it, Had 
the people, then, been ranged according to regi- 
mental order in rows of 9, the mighty throng 
would have extended back 20 miles; or had they 
stood in front of the whole end, they would have 
reached back 4 miles. These extraordinary con- 
clusions are grounded on two false assumptions in 
relation both to the door of the tabernacle and to 
the actual scene of the inauguration service. It is 
assumed that the service was to be performed 
within the tabernacle, But that is an error. 


Aaron and 


LEVITICUS VIII. 


his sons consecrated. 


Fe em annnnnr 0 5 inst ci cote 
the assembly was > gathered together unto the door of the tabernacle of | B.C. 14%. 


the congregation. 


Though God 2 greg the tabernacle as a place 
for meeting with His people, the Divine oracles 
were issued from above the mercyseat in the most 
holy place, into which none but the bigh priest 
was privileged to enter, and by him they were 
communicated to the people outside. None but 
the priests and some of the Levites on certain 
occasions were admitted into any part of the 
sanctuary, while all others designated ‘‘ strangers ” 
were prohibited, under the penalty of death (Num. 
in. 10; iv. 18,19). It is especially observable that 
Aaron and his sons could not enter on the day of 
their consecration without washing their lest 
(Exod. xl. 30-32); and if.the members of the con- 
erepetion were to be admitted indiscriminately 
within the court, they must have undergone the 
same ablutions also, which would have occupied:a 
great length of time. It is said (ch. ix. 5) that they 
stood ‘‘ before the Lord,” which is equivalent to 
‘before the tabernacle ;’ and this (viz., the taber- 
nacle) seevidently to be taken in the widest sense, 
as denoting not the sanctuary merely, but also the 
court belonging to it—as in Exod. xxxi. 7-9 the 
altar of burnt offering and the laver, neither of 
which were stationed in the sanctuary, are in- 
cluded amongst the contents of the tabernacle. 
The word bears the same general acceptation also, 
Exod. xxxiii. 7; Num. ii 2; vii. 1; and in Exod. 
xxxix. 33, where the tent is specified as part of the 
tabernacle. That it must be viewed in the same 
light here, as bet one the whole of the sacred 
establishment, appears from v. 33, where the priests 
are probibited from going out of the door of the 
tabernacle for seven days; while in v. 35 they are 
enjoined to ‘‘abide at the door;” and hence ‘‘ the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation”—the 
appointed place of muster—must be the door of 
the court. The people therefore were without, 
not within the taberuacle (ch. ix. 22-24). Indeed, 
it is apparent upon the face of the record that the 
transactions took place under the open sky. The 
court of the tabernacle was an unroofed enclosure; 
and as the laver stood there, the priests must 
have been washed and attired in their official 
robes there also (vv. 7-9). Besides, the anointing 
of the altar of burnt offering (7v. 10, 11) and of 
the head of the high priest (v. 12), the offering of 
special sacrifices in succession, particularly of the 
sin offering, in which. the bullock was brought to 
the-door of the tabernacle, and Aaron and his 
sons laid their hands upon it,—all required the 
court to be kept vacant and clear for the perfor- 
mance of so diversified and solemn a ceremonial, 
Moreover, in the phrase, rope, unto the door, 
denotes motion towards, in the direction 

of, a place; np, a doorway—not a solid door, 
as Colenso takes it to be, for which nbq is used, 
but an opening, an entrance to a tent as wellasa 
house; and as he speaks of the end of the taber- 
nacle as distinguished from the door, it may be 
roper to state that the end was the door, formed 

y >, a hanging drawn across (Exod. xxvi. 

36).] At or unto the door is distinguished from in 
the tent door (Gen. xviii. 1}, and denotes the front 
of the tabernacle—the place where the people 
were summoned to assemble. 4 the assembly 
was gathered together. ‘‘The assembly” is an 
indefinite and a general term; but it is evidently 
used to describe those who were actually present. 
According to the ordinary use of language, “‘ the 
assembly” would be synonymous with *‘all the 
congregation,” aCe Israelites might not 


> Ezra 3.1. 


have been universally present; just as when the 
aed the city, the county is convened, or the 
ouse of Commons is summoned to the House of 
Lords, it is said, in current style, the parish, the 
city, the county, the Commons, did so and s0, 
although comparatively few attended the meeting. 
The observation is especially applicable to the 
phrase ‘‘all the iia ae wa which occurs in 
cases where it was p pen impossible that it 
can be interpreted in a literal sense—as when “all 
the congregation” is said to have stoned the blas- 
pated (ch. xxiv. 14) and the sabbath breaker 
Num. xv. 35, 36), it is impossible to conceive that 
every man, woman, and child acted a personal 
part in the execution of those offenders; and 
therefore the general term musf be taken in a 
limited sense, as meaning oaly an appointed 
portion of the people. There is reason to believe 


that [N7p3] ‘‘the assembly” very often denotes 


‘the appointed assembly,’ the body of elders, 
representatives of the people (cf. Num. xxxv. 12, 
24, 25 with Josh. xx. 4, 6, 9; Exod. xii. 3 with 21 ; 
ix. 5 with i. 23, 24), This is the view of Dr. 
Benisch, aud of Michaelis (‘Commentary on Laws 
of Moses,’ vol. i., p. 229, Smith’s Translation), who 
quotes Num. i. 16; Deut. xxix. 10. At the same 
time, admitting it to be true that Moses is repre- 
sented sometimes as speaking to the people, when 
his communications were made through the elders, 
there seems to be no necessity for considering 
“the assembly” as consisting exclusively of this 
representative body. For the order given to Moses 
was to. gather together not the elders, not the 
Levites, but ‘all the congregation ;” not to receive 
a Divine revelation, but to assist at the sacred 
ceremonial ; and in the circumstances there would 
be an immense gathering. Colenso assumes that 
none but those who stood in the front row could 
witness the ceremony. Like every large collection 
of people, those who were near would see best— 
those who were further off would see less distinctly. 
Nor would there be anything of the dense packing 
and squeezing amongst the assembled multitude 
which the imagination of this cavilling objector 
has conjured up. There was an area or vacant 
space of 2,000 cubits—i.e., about two-thirds of a 
mile—in every direction around the outside of the 
court of the tabernacle, into which the people of 
the congregation did not come unless when 
specially summoned. On the outskirts of that 
unoccupied ground the whole congregation were 
encamped, each tribe be itself ‘‘far off (Num. ii. 
2), or right opposite the tabernacle, the twelve 
tribes being ranged in four divisions, so that three 
were stationed respectively on the north, south, 
east, and west, the tabernacle forming the centre. 
From these different quarters of the encampment, 
then, the people, when summoned to the door of 
the tabernacle, would press forward to that sacred 
tent. as a common point of attraction, Each 
person, of course, would strive to make his way 
to the door; but as such imimense masses from 
every tribe, converging to one spot, must neces- 
sarily have obstructed each other’s way, so that it 
would be impossible for any but a few to reach the 
door, the crowd would be gathered around the 
tabernacle itself; and supposing, on Colenso’s own 
hypothesis, that this congregated multitude con- 
sisted of the 600,000 adults—each of whom had, 
according to his estimate, two square feet of 

round for standing on—an irregular circle would 
Fave been formed of about 1,800 feet in diameter. 
In other words, instead of the line extending 


The ram LEVITICUS VIII. of consecration, 
5 And Moses said unto the congregation, ‘This zs the thing which the fa 1490. 
6 Lorp commanded to be done. And Moses brought Aaron and his sons, | * 5x 0% 30 
7 and ‘washed them with water. And he put upon him the ¢coat, and | 60.11 

girded him with the girdle, and clothed him with the robe, and put the} Fre. 36. 2. 
ephod upon him, and he girded him with the curious girdle of the ephod, A pey 
8 and bound é unto him therewith. And he put the breastplate upon| fey oo1i 
him: also he ‘put in the breastplate the Urim and the Thummim. | Heb 10.22 
9 And ‘he put the mitre upon his head; also upon the mitre, even upon ae fb 
his fore front, did he put the golden plate, the holy crown; as the Lor | ¢ gy on 90. 
7 commanded Moses. Num. 27.2t. 
10 And *Moses took the anointing oil, and anointed the tabernacle and peat a 
11 all that zas therein, and sanctified them. And he sprinkled thereof] , gy 2.6 
upon the altar seven times, and anointed the altar and all his vessels, | Zech. 3.6. 
12 both the laver and his foot, to sanctify them. And he ‘poured of the |, Zech. ¢.7 
anointing oil upon Aaron’s head, and anointed him, to sanctify him. |x gy, 30, 2% 
13 And-i Moses brought Aaron’s sons, and put coats upon them, and girded| 
them with girdles, and }put bonnets upon them; as the Lorp com-|* cb 2b 1 
manded Moses. a er 

14. And *he brought the bullock for the sin offering: and Aaron and his| Ex. s0. 30 

sons 'Jaid their hands upon the head of the bullock for the sin offering. Haba 

15 And he slew it; “and Moses took the blood, and put é¢ upon the horns of | , gy 29. 0. 

the altar round about with his finger, and purified the altar, and poured |: bound. 
the blood at the bottom of the altar, and sanctified it, to make recon- ¢ Sale 

16 ciliation upon it. And “he took all the fat that eas upon the inwards, |; on 44 

and the caul adoce the liver, and the two kidneys, and their fat, and | “Ex 2. 12, 


17 Moses burned ié upon the altar. 


and his dung, he burnt with fire without the camp; 


manded Moses. 
18 


And ? he brought the ram for the burnt offering: and Aaron and his 
19 sons laid their hands upon the head of the ram. And he killed i¢; and 
20 Moses sprinkled the blood upon the altar round about. 


But the bullock, and his hide, his flesh,} % 


as the Lorp °com- 


And he cut the 


ram into pieces; and Moses burnt the head, and the pieces, and the fat. 
21 And he washed the inwards and the legs in water; and Moses burnt 
the whole ram upon the altar: it eas a burnt sacrifice for a sweet savour, 
and an offering made by fire unto the Lorp; “as the Lorp commanded 


Moses. 
22 


twenty miles oft, the radius of such a circle would 
be no more than 900 feet. It is further natural to 
suppose that, on such an occasion, the curtains 
which enclosed the court would be withdrawn, so 
that the ceremony of inauguration could be seen 
by numbers of the bystanders, both in front and 
ou the two sides of the tabernacle ; and although 
a large proportion of those standing behind at a 
distance might have to content themselves with 
merely Bevis Naat was being done within the 
court, all would be in a position to witness the 
grand object of interest—the anticipated descent 
of the heavenly fire (cf. ch. ix, 24), which attested 
the Divine acceptance of the first national offering 
in Israel. 

6. Moses .,, washed them with water. A 
giimmary account of this ceremony is given, Exod. 
xl. 11, 12.. At consecration they were subjected 
to entire ablution, though on ordinary occasions 
they were required, before entering on their 
duties, only to wash their hands and feet. This 
symbolical ablution was designed to teach them 
the necessity of inward purity, and the imperative 
obligation on those who bore the vessels and con- 
ducted the services of the sanctuary to be holy. 

7-9. he put upon him on coat. Theinvestiture 


And “he brought the other ram, the ram of consecration: and Aaron 


Rev. 1. 6, 6. 


took place on the same spot, and near the laver. 
The splendour of the official vestments, together 
with the gorgeous tiara of the high priest, was 
intended doubtless, in the first instance, to pro- 
duce in the minds of the people a bigh respect for 
the ministers of religion; and in the next, from 
the predominant use of linen, to inculcate upon 
Aaron and his sons the duty of maintainin 

unspotted righteousness in their characters an 


ves. 

10-12. took the anointing oil, &c.—which was 
designed to intimate that persons who acted as 
leaders in the solemn services of worship should 
have the unction of the Holy One both in His 
gifts and graces, 

14-17. brought the bullock, &c.—a timely ex- 
pression of their sense of unworthiness, a public 
and solemn confession of their personal sins 
and? transference of their guilt to the typica 
victim. 

18-21. brought the ram, &c.—as a token of 
their entire dedication to the service of Go 

22-30. brought the other ram, &c. ‘ We learn 
from the Egyptian sculptures that the victim, 
having its feet tied together, was thrown on the 
ground; and the priest having placed his hand 


The ram 


LEVITICUS VIII. 
23 and his sons laid their hands upon the head of the ram. And he slew 


of consecration. 
B. C. 1490 


it; and Moses took of the blood of it, and put é upon ‘the tip of Aaron’s | * Rom. 6, 13, 


right ear, and upon the thumb-of his ri 
24 of his right foot. And he brought Aaron’s sons, and 
blood upon the tip of their right ear, and 


ght hand, and ae the great toe} 2% 


Rom. 12, 1. 
oses pat of the] icor.o ea 


upon the thumbs of their right 


« Heb, 9. 18- 


hands, and upon the great toes of their right feet; and Moses ‘sprinkled |, 3° 


25 the blood upon the altar round about, 


rump, and all the fat that was upon the inwards, and the caul above the 

26 liver, and the two kidneys, and their fat, and the right shoulder: and 
out of the basket of unleavened bread that was before the Lorp he took 

one unleavened cake, and a cake of oiled bread, and one wafer, and put 

27 them on the fat, and upon the right shoulder: and he put all “upon 
hands, and waved them for a wave 
“Moses took them from off their hands, 
and burnt ¢hem on the altar upon the, burnt offering: they were conse- 
crations for %a sweet savour: it 7s an offering made by fire unto the 

29 Lorp. And Moses took the breast, and waved it for a wave offering} % 
before the Lorp: for of the ram of consecration it was * Moses’ part; as 


Aaron’s hands, and upon his sons’ 
28 offering before the Lorp. And 


ers the Lorp commanded Moses. 


with him. 
31 


32 Aaron and his sons shall eat it. 


84 you. 
85 to make an atonement for you. 


hand of Moses. 


And “Moses took of the anointing oil, and of the blood which eas 
upon the altar, and sprinkled é¢ upon Aaron, avd upon his garments, 
and upon his sons, and upon his sons’ garments with him; and sano- 
tified Aaron, and his garments, and his sons, and his sons’ garments 


And Moses said unto Aaron and to. his sons, *Boil the flesh at the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation; and there eat it with the 
bread that zs in the basket of consecrations, as I commanded, saying, 
And ° that which remaineth of the flesh 
33 and of the bread shall ye burn with fire. 

door of the tabernacle of the congregation im seven days, until the days 
of your consecration be at an end: for ¢seven days shall he consecrate 
As “he hath done this day, so the Lorp hath commanded to do, 
Therefore shall ye abide aé the door of | ‘4, 
the tabernacle of the congregation day and night seven days, and / keep 
86 the charge of the Lorp, that ye die not: for so I 
Aaron and his sons did all things which the Lorp commanded by the 


And “he took the fat, and the] + rx 1. 93. 
John 1. 14. 
Acts 5, 12, 
1Tim. 2 5, 

@ Ex, 29, 2h. 

* Ex. 29, 25, 

Y Gen. 8. al. 
Eph. 6. 2. 

4 Ex. 29, 26, 

@ Ex, 29. 21, 
Ex. 30. 30. 
Num. 3. 3. 
Gal. 5. 22- 


26. 
* Heb 7, 16, 
tS Num. 3,7, 
Num 9. 19. 
Dent. 11. 1, 
1Ki. 2 3. 
Eze. 48. 21, 
1 Tim 1 


And ye shall not go out of the 


am commanded. So| *. 


on its head (ag in chs, i. 4; iii, 8), or holding it by ; 


the horn, cut its throat, apparently from ear to 
ear, as ig the custom of the Moslems at the present 
day. The skin was then removed, and after the 
head had been taken away, the fore-leg or shoulder, 
geverally the right shoulder (as in ch. viii. 2), 
‘was the first joint cut off. This was considered 
and called the choicest part, aud waa the first 
offered on the altar (cf, ch, vili. 25; 1 Sam. ix, 

). Vhe other parts were afterwards. cut up; 
and the shoulder, the thigh, the head, the rump, 
the heart, and the kidneys were the principal ones 
placed on the altar, The body was filled with 
cakes and various things, after which it was 
burnt (as in ch, viii. 25, 26)’ (Wilkinson, in 
Rawlinson’s * Herodotus,’ ii., 69-72). After the 
ain offering and burnt offering had been presented 
on their bebalf, this was their peace offering—a 
federal rite, by which they declared the pleasure 
which they felt in entering mpen the service of 
the God or Israel, and being brought into close 
communion with Him aa the ministera of His 
ganotuary, together with their confident reliance 
on His grace to help them in all their sacred 
duties (see on Exod, oe 19-22) As Aaron was 


consecrated to the office of high priest by the 
blood of the ram of consecration (Septuagint, «pros 
Tere.waews, the ram of perfection], so the apostle 
(Heb, v. 8, 9, 10) uses the same word [reAsiwaar} 
to express the consecration of Christ to His 
spiritnal office; and hence He is said to have 
been consecrated (Heb. vii. 28). 

33, ye shall not, &c. After all these pre- 
liminaries, they had still to undergo a week's 
probation in the court of the tabernacle before 
they obtained permission to enter into the 
interior of the sacred building. During the 
whole of that period the same sacrificial rites 
were observed as on the first day; and they were 
expressly admonished that the smallest breach 
of any of the appointed observances would lead 
to the certain forfeiture of their lives. ‘The 
case of the high priest differed from that of the 
common priests, who were never consocrated 
afresh after the original consecration of their 
fathers, the immediate sons of Aaron, The 
reasou of this difference was, that the pontificate 
descended according to personal claims, but the 
priesthood _wag by hereditary right’ (Outram 
Qa Sao, Dis.,’ i, ch. v., Allen's Traualation). 


The priest's entry 


2 and his sons, and the elders of Israel; 


‘to-day the Lorp will appear unto you. 


unto you. 
7 


ment for them; as the Lorp commanded. 


8 


the horns of the altar, and 


12 And he slew the burnt offering; 


14 head: and he burnt them upon the altar. 


altar. 
15 


16 first. And he brought the burnt offering, 


LEVITICUS IX. 
9 AND “it came to pass on the we day, that Moses called Aaron 


into office. 


B. C. 1490. 
and he said unto Aaron, ° Take a, . 
thee a young calf for a sin offering, and ‘a ram for a burnt offering, | “D; 

8 without blemish, and offer them before the Lorp. And unto the children | ch.1s.14 
of Israel thou shalt speak, saying, ¢Take ye a kid of the goats for a sin | , ast hy 
offering; and a calf and a lamb, both of the first year, without blemish, | on 4 3. 

4 for a burnt offering; also a bullock and a ram for peace offerings, to] ch.s. 14 
sacrifice before the Lorp; and a ‘meat offering mingled with oil: for onde 

ch. 10. 19, 

5 And they brought that which Moses commanded before the tabernacle | fzrac. 17. 
of the congregation: and all the congregation drew near and stood el * 

6 before the Lorp. And Moses said, This és the thing which the Lorp sea & ae 
commanded that ye should do: and ’the glory of the Lorp shall appear 1 Pet, 2.24 

e 
And Moses said unto Aaron, Go unto the altar, and * offer thy sin ie amg 
offering, and thy burnt offering, and make an atonement for thyself, and | gx. 2.16 
for the people: and ‘offer the offering of the people, and make an atone- a 
1 KL 8. 10 
Aaron therefore went unto the altar, and slew the calf of the sin| 12 
9 offering which was for himself. And /the sons of Aaron brought the nbeapeit 
blood unto him; and he dipped his finger in the blood, and ‘put ¢¢ upon ap Legh 
oured out the blood at the bottom of the| Heb 5.3 
10 altar: but ‘the fat, and the kidneys, and the caul above the liver of the — rag 
sin offering, he burnt upon the altar; “as the Lorp commanded Moses. she sae 
11 And *the flesh and the hide he burnt with fire without the camp. | 20. 
and Aaron’s sons presented unto him Bg 5 
13 the blood, which he sprinkled round about upon the altar. And they |% cn a7. 
resented the burnt offering unto him, with the pieces thereof, and the |# ch.8.10 
And he did wash the|7hS* 
inwards and the legs, and burnt them upon the burnt offering on the} chia a7 
° Isa. 53. 10. 
And °he brought the people’s offering, and took the goat, which was riya hag 
the sin offering for the people, and slew it, and offered it for sin, as the|1 or.” 
and offered it according to the | ordinance. 
17 }manner. And he brought the meat offering, and 2took an handful cs fan 
thereof, and burnt 7¢ upon the altar, beside the burnt sacrifice of the | Dn" 
P Ex. 29, 38. 


18 morning. He slew also the bullock and the ram for a sacrifice of peace 


CHAP. IX. 1-24—Tue Priest’s ENTRY INTO 
Orricg. 1-2. Moses called... Take thee a young 
calf, 6 animals used in sacrifice were not 
only ¢o be without blemish, but, excepting doves, 
not under eight days, nor over three years old. 
The directions in these sacred things were still 

iven by Moses, the circumstances being extraor- 

inary. But he was only the medium of com- 
municating the Divine will to the newly-made 
priests. The first of their official acts was the 
sacrifice of another sin offering, to atone for the 
defects of the inauguration services; and yet 
that sacrifice did not consist of a bullock —the 
sacrifice appointed for some particular trans- 
gression; but of a calf, perhaps not without a 
significant reference to Aaron’s sin in the golden 
calf, Then followed a burnt offering, expressive 
of their voluntary and entire self-devotement 
to the Divine service. The newly consecrated 
priests, having done this on their own account, 
were called to offer a sin offering and burnt 
offering for the people, ending the ceremonial 
by | peace offering, which was a sacred feast. 
is injunction ‘to make an atonement for him- 
self and for the people’ (Septuagint, “for thy 
’) at the a of his sacred 


ee ere aa 
functions furnishes a striking evidence of the 
divine origin of the Jewish system of worship. 
In all false or corrupt forms of religion the 
studied policy has been to inspire the people 
with an idea of the sanctity of the priesthood, as, 
in point of purity and favour with the Divinity, 
far above the level of other men. But among the 
Hebrews the priests were required to offer for 
the expiation of their sins, as well asthe humblest 
of the people. This imperfection of Aaron’s 
priesthood, however, does not extend to the 
Gospel dispensation ; for our Great High Priest, 
who has entered for us into ‘the true ta ernacle,’ 
‘knew no sin’ (Heb. x. 10, 11). 
_ 8. Aaron... went unto the altar, &c. Whether 
it had been enjoined the first time, or it was 
unavoidable, from the divisions of the pee 
labour not being as yet completely arranged, 
Aaron, assisted by bis sons, appears to have 
slain the victims with his own ands, as well 
xt gone through all the prescribed ritual at the 
altar. 

15. the goat—(see on the particular kind of 
goat, ch. iv. 23). 17-21, meat offering... wave 
offering. It is observable that there is no notice 

(taken of these im the offerings the priests made 


Nadab and 


offerings which was for the people: and 
19 the blood, which he sprinkled upon the 


the Lorp; as Moses commanded. 
22 


their faces. 


2 fire before the Lorp, which he commanded them not. 


LEVITICUS X. A bihu slain. 
Aaron’s sons presented unto him | 3-0. 149. 
altar round about. And the fat | ¢ Ex. 29. 2 
of the bullock and of the ram, the rump, and that which covereth the |" Dent. 21-5 
20 znwards, and the kidneys, and the caul adore the liver: and they put the | « ee 
21 fat upon the breasts, and he burnt the fat upon the altar: and the| ™ — 
breasts and the right shoulder Aaron waved “for a wave offering before gan 
And Aaron lifted up his hand toward the people, and ” blessed them; | ¢ oe me 
and came down from offering of the sin offering, and the burnt offering, Gen. 15. 17, 
23 and peace offerings. And Moses and Aaron went into the tabernacle of 7 Chet L 
the congregation, and came out, and ‘blessed the people: ‘and the glory | * Gen. a4, 
24 of the Lorp appeared unto all the people. And “there came a fire out |, 20o"7- 
’from before the Lorp, and consumed upon the altar the burnt offering Bites: to. 
and the fat: ehich when all the people saw, “they shouted, and fell on | CHapoa> 
* Num 26.6L 
10 AND “Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of them his |° == %.% 
censer, and put fire therein, and put incense thereon, and offered °strange Ee Bagg 
And there ‘went | Deut. 4. 21. 
out fire from the Lorp, and devoured them; and they died before the] ?Sm-6"- 


3 Lorp. Then Moses said unto Aaron, 


for themselves. They could not bear their own 
sins; and therefore, instead of eating any part 
of their own sin offering, as they were at liberty 
to do in the case of the people's offering, they 
had to carry the whole carcases ‘‘ without the 
camp, and burn them with fire.” 

22. Aaron lifted his hands and blessed. The 
pronouncing of a benediction on the people as- 
sembled in the court was a necessary part of the 
high priest’s duty, and the formula in which it 
was to be given is described, Num. vi. 23-27. 
came down from offering. ‘The altar was ele- 
vated above the level of the floor, and the ascent 
was by a gentle slope (Exod. xx. 26). 23. Moses 
and Aaron went into the tabernacle. Moses, 
according to the Divine instructions he had 
received, accompanied Aaron and his sons to 
initiate them into their sacred duties. Their 
previous occupations had detained them at the 
altar, and they now entered in company into the 
sacred edifice to bear the blood of the offerings 
within the sanctuary. the glory of the Lord 
appeared, &c.—perhaps in a resplendent effulgence 
above the tabernacle, asa fresh token of the Divine 
acceptance of that newly established seat of His 
worship. It is therefore an error to speak of the 
Aaronic priesthood as merely typical. It was 
an efficacious divine institution, suited to the 
circumstances of the Church, and actually con- 
veying for the time present the blessings of the 
Messiah to the humble Israelitish worshipper. 
24. there came a fire out from before the Lord—a 
flame emanating from that resplendent light that 
filled the holy place, flashed upon the brasen altar, 
and kindled ‘se sacrifices. This miraculous fire 
—for the descent of ‘which the people had prob- 
ably been prepared, and which the priests were 
evjoined never to let out (ch. vi. 13)—was a sign, 
not only of the acceptance of the offerings and of 
the establishment of Aaron’s authority, but of 
God’s actual residence in that chosen dwelling- 
place. The moment the solemn though welcome 
spectacle was seen, a simultaneous shout of joy 
and gratitude burst from the assembled-congre- 
gation, and in the attitude of profoundest reverence 
they worshipped ‘a present Deity.’ 

CHAP. Dé 1-20.—NapaB AND AxBinu Burnt. 
4. the sons of Aaron, &c. If this incident oc- 
curred at the solemn pened of the: consecrating 


This ts 2¢ that the Lorp spake, | 2 


and tieaene the altar, these young men assumed 
an office which had been committed to Moses; or 
if it were some time after, it was an encroachment 
on duties which devolved on their father alone as 
the high priest. But the offence was of a far more 
aggravated nature than such a mere informality 
would imply. It consisted not only in their 
venturing unauthorized to perform the incense 
service—the highest and most solemn of the 
priestly offices—not only in their engaging 
together in a work which was the duty only of 
one, but in their presuming to intrude into the 
holy of holies, to which access was denied to all 
but the high priest alone. In this respect they 
“offered strange fire before the Lord:” they were 
guilty of a presumptuous and unwarranted intru- 
sion into a sacred office which did not belong to 
them. But their offence was more aggravated 
still; for instead of taking the fire which was put 
into their censers from the brasen altar, they seem 
to have been content with common fire, and thus 
perpetrated an act which, considering the descent 
of the miraculous fire they had so recently wit- 
nessed, and the solemn obligation under which 
fiiey were laid to make use of that which was 
a appropriated to the service of the altars, 
they betrayed a carelessness, an irreverence, a 
want of faith, most surprising and lamentable. 
A precedent of such evil tendency was dangerous ; 
and it was imperatively necessary, therefore, as 
well for the priests themselves as for the sacred 
things, that a marked expression of the Divine 
displeasure should be given for doing that which 
God ‘‘commanded them not”—i.e, which He 
forbade them to use. 2. fire from the Lord... 
devoured them—rather, killed them; for it appears 
(v. 5) that neither their bodies nor their_robes 
were consumed. The expression, ‘‘from the Lord,” 
indicates that this fire issued from the most holy 
place; and in the destruction of these two young 
priests, by the infliction of an awful judgment, 
the wisdom of God observed the same course, 
in repressing the first instance of contempt for 
sacred things, as He did at the commencement of 
the Christian dispensation (Acts v, 1-11), 3. Moses 
said ,., This is it, &¢c. ‘*They that come nigh 
me” points, in this passage, directly to the priests; 
and they had received repeated and solemn warn- 
ings as to the cautious and reverent manner of 


The law of eating LEVITICUS X. the holy things. 
saying, I will be sanctified in them “that come nigh me, and before all| 5.1% 
4 the pos I will be ‘glorified. And Azron held his peace. And Moses | 4 rs =| = 
called Mishael and Elzaphan, the sons of / Uzziel the uncle of Aaron, and| 4,5 “90. a1. 
said unto them, Come near, ’carry your brethren from before the sanc- | ¢ Isa. 4. s 
5 tuary out of the camp. So they went near, and carried them in their = a 
coats out of the camp; as Moses had said. _ |. 2'Phes.t 10. 
6 And Moses said unto Aaron, and unto Eleazar and unto Ithamar, his | ¢ ex. 6.18. 
sons, * Uncover not your heads, neither rend your clothes, lest ye die, yin oes 
and lest ‘wrath come upon all the people: but let your brethren, the |. Num, a 6 
whole house of Israel, bewail the burning which the Lorp hath kindled. oat 
7 And ‘ye shall not go out from the door of the tabernacle of the as pee 
gation, lest ye die: “for the anointing oil of the Lorp ¢ upon you. nd 5:a eee 
they did according to the word of Moses. | f ; & Ex 28 41, 
8, And the Lorp spake unto Aaron, saying, Do ‘not drink wine nor 7. ihe 
9 strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with thee, when ye go into the taber-| jea 98 7, 
nacle of the congregation, lest ye die: it shall be a statute for ever| Isa. 60. 10 
10 throughout your generations: and that ye may ™ put difference between | Mo 
11 holy and unholy, and between unclean and clean; and “that ye may] posei. 
teach the children of Israel all the statutes which the Lorp hath spoken yp Lake 1 16 
unto them by the hand of Moses. a ie 
12 And Moses spake unto Aaron, and unto Eleazar and unto Ithamar, | Fre. 44.03 
his sons that were left, ake °the meat offering that remaineth of the |* Deut x.8 
offerings of the Lorp made by fire, and eat it without leaven beside the es om 
13 altar: for 7it és most holy: and ye shall eat it in the holy place, because | Jer. 18,18, 
it és thy due, and thy sons’ due, of the sacrifices of the Lorp made by , Mal. % 
14 fire: for so] am commanded, And “the wave breast and heave shoulder | * ¥* 3°. 
shall ye eat in a clean place; thou, and thy sons, and thy daughters with | Num.is », 
thee: for they be thy due, and thy sons’ due, which are given out of the} 1. 
15 sacrifices of peace offerings of the children of Israel. The heave shoulder | ¢ th 2% 
and the wave breast shall they bring with the offerings made by fire of | on.+.51, 24 
the fat, to wave ¢ for a wave offering before the Lorp; and it shall be| Numus.u, 


their approach into the Divine presence (Exod. 


xix. 22; xxix. 44; ch. viii, 35). Aaron held his | Num. ix. 6). 


the usual signs or expressions of grief (see on 


peace. The loss of two sons in so sudden and 
awful a manner was a calamity overwhelming to 
parental feelings. But the pious priest indulged 
in no vehement ebullition of complaint, and gave 
vent to no murmur of discontent, but submitted 
in silent resignation to what he saw was ‘the 
righteous judgment of God.” 4-5. Moses called 
Mishael and Elzaphan (see Exod. vi. 22)... Come 
near, carry your brethren from before the sanc- 
tuary. The entrance of the two brothers into the 
sanctuary being in this case absolutely necessary, 
the ceremonial rules were relaxed on the occasion. 
in their coats [On3n23]—in their tunics, a loose 
upper coat. The removal of the two corpses for 
burial without the camp would spread the painful 
intelligence amongst all the congregation. The 
interment of the priestly vestments along with 
them was a sign of their being polluted by the sin 
of their irreligious wearers; and the remembrance 
of so'appalling a judgment could not fail to strike 
a pallibary fear into the hearts both of priests and 
eople. 
P 6. Uncover not your heads. They who were 
ordered to carry out the two bodies, being engaged 
in their sacred duties, were forbidden to remove 
their turbans, in conformity with the usual cus- 
toms of ‘mourning; and the prohibition, ‘‘ neither 
rend your garments,” was in all probability 
confined also to their official costume. For at 
other times the priests wore the ordinary dress of 
their countrymen, and, in common with their 


8-11. Do not drink wine, &c. This prohibition, 
and the accompanying admonitions, following 
immediately the occurrence of so fatal a catas- 
trophe, has given rise to an opinion entertained 
by many, that the two unhappy priests were under 
the influence of intoxication when they committed 
the offence which was expiated only by their lives, 
Such an idea, though the presumption is in its 
favour, is nothing more than conjecture; but our 
enewedee of the intemperate habits of the 
ancient Egyptians shows the necessity, or at least 
the appropriateness, of such a caution to the 
ministers of the sanctuary, amongst a people 
recently come from Egypt ( Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient 
Egypt,’ iii., p. 172), 10. that ye may put difference 
between holy and unholy, and between unclean 
and clean. The gravd.and special function of 
the priests, while attending in the first instance 
to the daily or oft-recurring observances of the 
Mosaic ritual, was to teach the doctrines of truo 
religion to the people, both symbolically and 
orally. They were not, like the heathen priests, to 
possess an esoteric and exoteric doctrine, but 
whatever was made known to themselves of the 
nature and practical bearing of sacred things, 
they were, as official instructors in Israel, to come 
municate it for the benefit of the Church, 

12-15. Moses spake unto Aaron, &. This was 
a timely and considerate rehearsal of the lawa 
that regulated the conduct of the prieste, Amid 
thea distractions of their family bereavement, 


families, might ah a private feelings by ; Aaron and his surviving sons might have forgotten 


Distinction of meats LEVITICUS XI. into clean and unclean. 


thine, and thy sons’ with thee, by a statute for ever; as the Lorp hath} 2.1 
commanded. _ "ch. 6 24, 
16 | And Moses diligently sought “the goat of the sin offering, and, behold, cs, 


it was burnt: and he was angry with Eleazar and Ithamar, the sons of | « fze, 44.19. 


17 Aaron which were left alive, saying, Wherefore “have ye not eaten the | ¢ ch.6. 2 
sin offering in the holy place, seeing it 2s most holy, and God hath given |; $*.*,1% 


it you to bear the iniquity of the congregation, to make atonement for| Jer. 1.12 
18 them before the Lorp? Behold, the blood of it was not brought in| Hos.9« 


within the holy place: ye should indeed have eaten it in the holy place, es 


19 ‘as I commanded. And Aaron said unto Moses, Behold, this “day have erie 
they offered their sin offering and their burnt offering before the Lorp; | « eae aa 
and such things have befallen me: and ¢fI had eaten the sin offering| Eze. 4.14 

20 to-day, should ’it have been accepted in the sight of the Lorp? And| Dav.1.8. 


when Moses heard that, he was content, bie is. 


11 _ AND the Lorp spake unto Moses and to Aaron, saying unto them, | 1. 
2 Speak unto the children of Israel, saying, ° These ave the beasts which | Acts19.12. 


8 ye shall eat among all the beasts that are on the earth. Whatsoever pant ee 


parteth the hoof, and is cloven-footed, and cheweth the cud, among the! Heb. 13.9. 


PRESS pita soe tte tee te eee ai hse ee ed Fe Ese ee ee We Ie Oe SOMES ea 
or overlooked some of their duties (cf. Deut. xvi., CHAP. XI. 1-47,—Brasts THAT MAY AND MAY 
11, 14); but those only might partake of them! NoT BE EATEN. 1. the Lord spake unto Moses 
who were themselves ceremonially clean. 15. @| and to Aaron. These laws being addressed to 
statute for ever. It is repeatedly said that the | both the civil and ecclesiastical rulers in Israel, 
injunctions addressed to Aaron and his sons were | may serve to indicate the twofold view that is to 
not for them as individuals only, but to serve as | be taken of them. Undoubtedly the first and 
permanent ecclesiastical regulations. And yet, in | strongest reason for instituting a distinction 
regard to these, there was a wise accommodation | among meats was to discourage the Israelites 
to circumstances. Rites which could be observed | from spreading into other countries, and from 
in the wilderness were duly attended to there; | general intercourse with the world—to prevent 
while others, which implied the possession of the ; them acquiring familiarity with the inhabitants 
promised land, were deferred till the eventual | of the countries bordering on Caanan, so ag to 
settlement in that country, where the Mosaic ; fall into their idolatries, or be contaminated with 
dispensation was to be the established law of | their vices; in short, to keep them a distinct and 
church and state (see on Num. xv. 1, 2, 13, 16). peculiar people, by raising a broad and impassable 

16-20. Moses diligently sought, &c. Ina sacri-| wall of opposite customs. To this purpose no 
fice presented, as that had been, on behalf of the | difference of creed, no system of polity, no diversity 
people, it was the duty of the priests, as typically | of language or manners was so subservient as 
representing them and bearing their sins, to have | a distinction of meats, founded on religion > and 
eaten the flesh after the blood had been sprinkled | hence the Jews, who were taught by education to 
upon the altar. Instead of using it, however, for | abhor many articles of food freely partaken of 
a sacred feast, they had burnt it without the | by other people, never, even at periods of great 
camp; and Moses, who discovered this departure | degeneracy, could amalgamate with the nations 
from the prescribed ritual, probably from a dread | amongst which they were dispersed. But although 
of some further chastisements, challenged—not | this was the principal foundation of these laws, 
Aaron, whose heart was too much lacerated to | dietetic reasons also had weight; for there is ng 
bear a new cause of. distress—but his two surviv- | doubt that the flesh of many of the animals here 
ing sons in the priesthood, for the great irregularity. | ranked as unclean is everywhere, but especially 
Their father, however, who heard the charge, and | in warm climates, less wholesome and adapted for 
by whose directions the error had been committed, | food than those which are allowed to be eaten 
hastened to give the explanation. The import of | — He to stimulate gross and sensual peters, 
his apology is, that all the duty gies to the | and to foster coarse tastes as well as: degrading 
presentation of the offering had been duly and | habits. These laws, therefore, being subservient 
sacredly performed, except the festive part of the | to sanatory as well as religious ends, were ad- 
observance, which privately devolved upon the | dressed both to Moses and Aaron. 3-7. What- 
priest and his family; and that this had been | soever parteth the hoof, and is cloven-footed, 
omitted, either Because his heart was too dejected | and cheweth the cud. Ruminating animals, by 
to join in the celebration of a cheerful feast, or | the peculiar structure of their stomachs, digest 
that he supposed, from the appalling judgments their food more fully than others. It is found 
that had been inflicted, the whole services of that | that in the act of chewing the cud a large por. 
occasion were 80 vitiated that he did not complete | tion of the poisonous properties of noxious plants 
them. Aaron was decidedly in the wrong. By | eaten by them passes o by the salivary glands, 
the express command of God the sin offering was | This power of secreting the poisonous effects of 
to be eaten in the holy place; and no fanciful view ; vegetables is said to be particularly remarkable 
of expediency or propriety ought to have led him }in cows and goats, whogg mouths are often sore, 
to dispense at discretion with s positive statute. | and sometimes bleed, in Se Their flesh 
The Jaw of God was clear; and where that is ; is therefore in a better state for food, ans gon- 
the case, it is sin to deviate a hair's breadth | tains more of the nutritious juices, and is more 
from the path of duty. But Moses sympathized | easily digested in the human stomach, and is 
with his deeply afflicted brother; and having | consequently more easily assimilated. Anitnals 


i i bh. vi. | which do not chew the cud convert their food 
ae sie icin nar” aia ceca less perfectly: their flesh is therefore unwhole- 
455 
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4 beasts, that shall ye eat. Nevertheless these shall ye not eat of them 
that chew the cud, or of them that divide the hoof: as the camel, 


into clean and unclean. 


because he cheweth the cud, but Jivideth not the hoof; he ¢s unclean |. aa 65.4. 


5 unto you. And the coney, because he cheweth the cud, but divideth 
6 not the hoof; he ¢s unclean unto you. 
cheweth the cud, but divideth not the hoof; he zs ®unclean unto 
7 you. And the swine, though he divide the hoof, and be cloven-footed, 
8 yet he cheweth not the cud; “he zs unclean to you. Of their flesh 
shall ye not eat, and their carcase shall ye not touch; *they are 


unclean to you. 


some, from the gross animal juices with which 
they abound, and is apt to produce scorbutic 
and scrofulous disorders. But the animals that 
may be eaten are those which ‘part the hoof 
as well as chew the cud;’ and this is another 
means of freeing the flesh of the animal from 
noxious substances. ‘In the case of animals with 
parted hoofs, when feeding in ‘unfavourable situ- 
ations, @ prodigious amount of fetid matter is 
discharged, and passes off between the toes; 
while animals with undivided hoofs, feeding on 
the same ground, become severely affected in the 
legs, from the poisonous plants améng the pasture’ 
(Whitelaw’s ‘Code of Health’). All experience 
attests this, and accordingly the use of ruminating 
animals—that is, which both chew the cud and part 
the hoof—has always obtained in most countries, 
though it was observed most carefully by the 
people who were favoured with the promulgation 
f God's law. 4. thecamel. It does toa certain 
extent divide the hoof, for the foot consistsof two 
large parts, but the division is not complete— 
the toes rest upon an elastic pad, on which the 
animal goes. As a beast of burden, its flesh is 
tough; and an additional reason for its prohibition 
might be to keep the Israelites apart from the 
descendants of Ishmael. 5. the conéy [java; 


Septuagint, tov dactwoda, dacvmovs]—a_hairy- 
footed animal ; not the rabbit, for it is not found 
in Arabia or Palestine, but the Ayrax Syriacus 
of naturalists—a little animal of the size and general 
shape of the rabbit, but differing from it in several 
essential features: it has no tail, singular long 
hairs bristling like thorns or quills amongst the 
fur on its back ; its feet are bare, its nails flat and 
round, except those on each inner toe of the hind 
feet, which are sharp, and project like an awl. It 
does not burrow in the ground, but frequents the 
clefts of rocks. Scientific naturalists affirm that 
the Hyrax is neither a rodent, like the hare and 
the rabbit, nor a ruminant, but it is anomalous, 
and most nearly allied to the great pachyderms of 
systematic zoology (Dr. Ainsworth): Although 
some writers continue to maintain the opinion 
that the jerboa is the beast referred to, there is 
no doubt that the Hyrax Syriacus of naturalists 
(the daman of the modern Syrians, the nabr of 
the Arabs, the askoko of the Abyssinians) does 
correspond to the Scriptural description of the 
coney better than any other animal, 6. the hare 
[nayqwn}. Two species of hare must have been 


pointed at—the Sinai hare, the hare of the desert 
small and generally brown ; the other, the hare of 


Palestine and Syria, about the size and appearance | b 


of that known in our own country. Neither the 
hare nor the coney is really ruminant. They only 
appear to be so from working the jaws on the 
grasses they live on. ‘In regard to both the 
shaphan and the hare, we should understand the 
original, rendered ‘‘ chewing the cud,” as implying 
merely asecond mastication, more or lesen de. 
cand not necessarily that a eealty of true ruminants 


And the hare, because he| 
Matt. 15.11, 


20. 
Mark 7. 2, 
15, 18. 
Acts 15. 49. 
Heb. 9. 10. 


which derives its name from a power to draw up 
aliment, after deglutition, when worked into a 
ball, from the first stomach into the mouth, and 
there to subject it to agrinding process. The act 
of ‘chewing the cud,” and of ‘‘re-chewing,” 
being considered identical by the Hebrews, the 
sacred lawgiver, noj being occupied with the 
doctrines of science, no doubt used the expression 
in the popular sense in which it was then under- 
stood’ (Ch. Hamilton Smith, Kilto’s ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia’). [The Vatican MS., published by Carafa 
in 1587, reads, ‘the hare, because he does not 
chew the cud ;’ but in Cardinal Mai's ‘ Edition 
of the Vatican Codex,’ 1857, the ‘not’ is omitted. 
Tischendorf's edition, published at Leipsic, 1850, 
of this Vatican Codex has in the text, ot: ot« 
dvayet pnovxtcuov tovto, because it does not 
bring up this cud-chewing; and in his notes 
he gives, as a varied reading, 67: dvéyet, because 
it does bring up, &c. Moreover, the Septuagint 
uses, not Aayos, the common word for hare, but 
a different one, xotpoyptAXos, a little grunting 
ig, which some have taken to mean the hedge- 

og]. But the generality of Biblical writers under- 
stand arnebeth to be the hare. They are not 
cloven-footed ; and, besides, it is said that, from 
the great quantity of down upon them, they are 
very much subject to vermin ; that in order to expel 
these they eat poisonous plants, and if used as 
food while in that state, they are most deleterious 
(Whitelaw). 7. theswine, It isa filthy, foul-feeding 
animal, and it wants one of the natural pro- 
visions for purifying the system—‘it cheweth not 
the cud.’ In hot climates indulgence in swine’s 
flesh is particularly liable to produce leprosy, 
scurvy, and various cutaneous eruptions. Nay, 
the progress of scientific observation and re- 
searches has made known other malignant dis- 
orders which result from the incautious use of 
swine’s flesh. Besides the tapeworm and the 
hydatid, two most destructive parasites which 
prey upon the human body, trichiniasis, a febrile 
disease is os by the lodgment and migra- 
tions in the body of man of multitudes of a 
microscopic worm (frichina spiralis), which find 
their way into the economy through the eating 
of pork infested with this parasite, and pass in 
crowds from the intestines to the muscles, whero 
they become encapsuled. In December, 1865, 
a fatal epidemic raged with great virulence in 
various -parts of Germany, traceable to the in- 
fected | ater having eaten of sausages (not 
thoroughly cooked) made of pork in which were 
trichine. It is found that trichine are not killed 
y salting or ss the pork; nor is it settled 
whether smoking it kills them (Professor Owen 
in ‘ Transactions of Zoological Society, 
‘Lancet,’ 1866; ‘Popular Science Review,’ Art. 
‘Diseased Pork and Microscopic Parasites in Man,’ 
by Professor Nae eal All these disorders are 
more frequent as well as more malignant in the 
warm countries of the East. Pork was therefore 
strictly avoided by the Israelites, and its pro- 
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9 These ‘shall ye eat of all that are in the waters: whatsoever hath fins 


into clean and unclean, 
B. C. 1490, : 


and scales in the waters, in the seas, and in the rivers, them shall ye eat, |‘ Deut. 14 0 


10 And all that have not fins and scales in the seas, and in the rivers, of all 
that move in the waters, and of any living thing which 7s in thé waters, 
11 they shall be an/ abomination unto you: they shall be even an abomina- 
tion unto you; ye shall not eat of their flesh, but ye shall have their 
Whatsoever hath no fins nor scales in the 
waters, that shall be an abomination unto you. 

And % these are they which ye shall have in abomination among the 
fowls; they shall not be eaten, they are an abomination: the eagle, and 
14 the ‘ ossifrage, and the ?ospray, and the vulture, and the kite after his 
15, kind: every raven after his kind; and the owl, and the night hawk, and 
16, the cuckoo, and the hawk after his kind, and the little owl, and the 


12 carcases in abomination. 


13 


f ch. 7. 18, 
Deut. 14. 8, 
Ps. 139, 22, 

22, 
Pro, 13 20, 
Pro, 29. 27. 
Rev, 21. 8 

9 Deut, 14.12, 
Rom. 14. le 


of eag e. 
2 The black 
eag.e. 


hibition was further necessary to prevent their 
adopting many of the grossest idolatries practised 
by neighbouring nations, 

9. These shall ye eat. . . whatsoever hath fins 
and scales. ‘The fins and scales are the means 
by which the excrescences of fish are carried off, 
the same as in animals by perspiration. I have 
never known an instance of disease produced by 
eating such fish; but those that have no fins 
and scales cause, in hot climates, the most malig- 
nant disorders when eaten: in many cases they 
prove a mortal poison’ (Whitelaw). 12. Whatso- 
ever hath no fins nor scales, &c. Fins are 
pectoral, ventral, dorsal, anal, and caudal. True 
fishes have all, or at least some, of these. They 
are instruments of locomotion. But_ pectoral 
fius are also in some way connected with breath- 
ing, and these are possessed by all the. real 
ents 6! tribe. Many aquatic animals, however, 
iave different respiratory organs, and are not 
furnished with any fins. With regard to scales, 
which are a protection to their soft and flexible 
skin, Kirby (‘Bridgewater Treatise,’ ii., p. 376) 
remarks, scarcely any species of fish is without 
them. In some fishes, upon which, when living, 
scales are not discoverable under a microscope, 
when they are dead, and the skin is dry, scales 
are readily detected and detached. Others, how- 
ever, are quite destitute of them. The language 
of the sacred historian must be considered as 
used in a popular way, and applied to scales 
which are easily discernible by the naked eye. 
The possession or the want of fins and scales 
has an essential influence in affecting the flesh 
of fishes as an article of human food. With 
respect to aquatic animals, some, as the great 
majority of marine fishes, inhabit salt water only, 
while others live in rivers and fresh-water lakes. 
Some frequent salt water at one time, and fresh 
at another, as the salmon, sturgeon, &c., while 
some have their habitat in brackish waters, as 
several flat-fish and shell-fish: and all these 
varieties seem to be comprehended by the words, 
‘in the waters, in the seas, and in the rivers.’ 
Under the rule prescribed by the sacred historian, 
the shark, the ray, and the sun-fish, the phoca 
(seal), and the walrus, frogs, eels, shell-fish of all 

escriptions, were included as unclean. Many of 
the latter (shell-fish) enjoy a reputation they do 
not deserve, and have, when plentifully partaken 
of, produced effects which have led to a suspicion 
of their containing something of a poisonous 
nature. 

13-19. these are they. . . abomination among 
the fowls. All birds of prey are particularly ranked 
in the class unclean—all those which feed on flesh 
aud carrion; no less than twenty species of bi 
—all probably then — mentioned under 


this category; and the inference follows, that all 
which are not mentioned were allowed—that is, 
fowls which subsist on vegetable substances, 
From our imperfect knowledge of the natural 
history of Palestine; Arabia, and the contiguous 
countries, it is not easy to determine exactly what 
some of the prohibited birds are; although they 
must have been all well known among the people 
to whom these laws were given. the eagle [73] 
—the golden eagle, which is the chief species 
(Gesenius), the ossifrage [D728] — bone - breaker ; 
rendered in the Septuagint [ypu], griffin; 
supposed to be the Gypeetos eae the lam- 
mer geyer of the Swiss—a bird of the eagle or 
vulture species, inhabiting the highest mountain- 
ranges in Western Asia as well as Europe, and 
pursuing as its prey the chamois, ibex, or marmot, 
among rugged cliffs, till it drives them over a 
eee obtaining the name of ‘bone- 

reaker.’ the ospray [7175; Septuagint, adds. 
Pe mes sea eagle; but according to Bochare 
(‘ Hieroz.,’ ii., 774) [who takes the word = mp, 
strong], the black eagle, among the smallest but 
swiftest and strongest of its kind. 14. the vulture 
[7xI]. Lhe word so rendered in our version means 
more probably ‘ the kite’ or ‘glede,’ and describes a 
rapid and varying but majestic flight, exactly that 
of the kite, which now darts forward with the 
rapidity of an arrow, now rests motionless on its 
expanded wings in the air: it feeds on smal birds, 
insects, and fish. [In Deut. xiv. 13 it is called m9, 
from its keen, penetrating sight ; Septuagint, yuy.] 
the kite [mx]—a clamorous bird of prey. Septua- 
gint[i«revos], indifferently, kite or vulture; Bochart, 
falco esalon, the merlin. In Eeypt, and perhaps 
in the adjoining countries also, the kite and vulture 
are often seen together flying 1n company, or busily 
pursuing their foul but important office of devour- 
ing the carrion and relics of putrefying flesh, 
which might otherwise pollute the atmosphere. 
after his kind—i. e., the prohibition against eating 
it extended to the whole species. 15. every raven 
[52y, from its black colour]—including the crow, 
the pie. 16. the owl [7)p"7 n3]—daughter of the 
female ostrich; i.e, the female ostrich (Bacharé, 
‘Hieroz,,’ ii., 230). the night hawk [opnn]—the 
male ostrich (cf. Job xxx. 29; Isa, xiii, 21; xxx. 
13; xliii 20; Mic. i. 8, where those birds are 
described _as inhabitants of the desert, and dis- 
tinguished by.doleful cries). the ouckoo (7g), 
Evidently some other bird is meant by the original 
term, from its being ranked among rapacious 
birds. Dr. Shaw thinks it is the saf-saf; but 
that being a graminivorous and gregarious bird, 
is equally objectionable. Others think that the 
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17, cormorant, and the great owl, and the swan, and the pelican, and the 
18, ? gier eagle, and the stork, the heron after her kind, and the lapwing, and 


All ‘fowls that creep, going upon all four, shall be an abomination 
Yet these may ye eat of every flying creeping thing that 
goeth upon all four, which have legs above their feet, to leap withal 


into clean and unclean. 


B. C. 1499, 


8 The golden 
vulture 

4 Suppo ed 
to mean 
all flying 
insects, 


8ea-mew, sea-gull, or some of the small sea-fowl. 
are intended (Bochart, ‘Hieroz.,’ii., lib. ii., ch. xviii. 
the hawk [x}; Septuagint, iéoat]. The Hebrew 
word includes every variety of the falcon family, 
as the gos-hawk, the jer-hawk, the sparrow- 
hawk, &c. Several species of hawks are found 
in Western Asia and Egypt, where they find 
inexhaustible prey in the immense numbers of 
pigeons and_turtle-doves that abound in those 
quarters. The hawk was held pre-eminently 
sacred among the Egyptians; and this, besides its 
rapacious disposition and gross habits, might have 
been a strong reason for its prohibition as an 
article of food to the Israelites. the little owl 
[pia]. Our translators have followed the Septua- 
gint, which renders it [vyxrixopaé] owl, ‘the little 
owl;’ as also do Theodotion, Aguila, and other inter- 
preters ; Michaelis, the horned owl; Bochart, the 
lican or cormorant (‘ Hieroz.,’ ii, p. 281), from 
tre pouch [0i3, a op , which serves a8 @ reposi- 
tory for its food. (But see on v. 18.) cormorant 
Lazy ; Septuagint, xatapdé«rns]—the gannet, peli- 
canus bussanus, Linneus (Bochart, ‘Hieroz.,’ ii., lib, 
ii, p. 21), the great owl [v.; Septuagint, 
tBis}—a water or marsh fowl, viz., the Egyptian 
heron. Bochart, following the Chaldean and 
Syriac versions, renders it ‘owl’ (‘ Hieroz.,’ ii., p. 
261). The ibis of the Egyptians was well known 
to the Israelites (Deut. xiv. 16; Isa. xxxiv. 11), 
According to Parkhurst, the bittern, but not deter- 
mined. 18, the swan [npvip; Bochart, ‘ Hieroz.,’ 
i, p. 1083; the Septuagint, roppuptwyv]—the crested 
purple heron ; ardea purpurea, Linneus (quoted by 
Gresenius) ; Vuleate, cygnus, swau—found in great 
numbers in all the countries of the Levant, and 
frequents marshy piece, the vicinity of rivers 
and lakes. It was held sacred by the btu! 
and kept tame within the precincts of heathen 
temples. It was probably on this account chiefly 
its use as food was prohibited. Michaelis con- 
siders it the goose. the pelican [nypn]—the 
vomiter—so called from its vomiting the shells and 
other things which it has voraciously swallowed, 
after they have been opened by the heat of its 
belly, in order to pick out the fish, which form its 
Btaplefood. (Septuagint, medexav. | _Cf. Deut. xiv. 
17; Ps, cii. 6; Isa, xxxiv. 11; Zepb. ii, 14, in which 
it appears @ bird of the desert; and if so, the 
kaath cannot be the pelican, whose large webbed 
feet. and capacious pouch, with the manner of 
catching its food with it, like a net, which can only 
be done in the water, show it to be a waterfowl, 
which, as Harmer remarks, must of necessit, 
starve in the desert, the gler eagle [om3]—a small 
species of vulture, white, with black wings, feed- 
ing on dead bodies ; vultur percnopterus, Linneus, 
The Hebrew name was given to it from its tender- 
mess to its young; hence some have thought that 
it is the bird now called rachami, a kind of 
Egyptian vulture, abundant in the streets of 
Cairo, and papalarly called Pharaoh’s fowl. It is 
white in colour, in size like a raven, and feeds on 
carrion; it is one of the foulest and filthiest birds 
in the world, But being here associated with 
aquatic birds, it has been questioned whether any 
species of eagle is vie to, and that, as the 


original name rachami, denotes tenderness, affection, 
the halcyon or king’s fisher is intended. 19. the 
stork [Ayon; Septuagint, epwiétds]—a bird of 
benevolent temper, and held in the highest esti- 
mation in all Eastern countries. It was declared 
unclean, probably from its feeding on mice, 
lizards, and other reptiles, as well as rearing its 
young on the same food. the heron [Mp3 ; Sep- 
tuagint, yapadpids|—a bird which nestles in the 
clefts of rocks or in hollow banks. Bochart 
(‘ Hieroz.,’ ii., p. 335) follows the Jewish commen- 
tators in interpreting it ‘angry bird.’ The name 
only occurs in the prohibited list of food,.and has 
been variously rendered, the crane, the plover, 
the woodcock, the parrot. In this Fp diversit 

of opinion nothing certain can be afirmed regard- 
ing it; and as, from the group with which it is 
classified, it must be an aquatic bird that is meant, 
it may as well be the heron as any other bird, the 
more especially as herons abound in Egypt and in 
the Hauran of Palestine. the lapwing [np’>17; 
Septuagint, erowa; Vulgate, upupal-or hoopoe,. 
found an warm regions, a very pretty but filthy 
species of bird; and was considered unclean, 
probably from its feeding on insects, worms, aud 
snails. According to the Targum, it signifies a 
species of large grouse, tetrao urogallus (Gesenius). 
the bat [For ; Septuagint, vuxtepés]—the great 
or Ternat bat known in the East; noted for its 
voracity and filthiness, frequenting caverns ap 


‘dark pa iprue vespertilionide, or insect-eating 


bats; but when they are designated as unclean, 
and it is prohibited to eat them, the fact shows 
that there were men or tribes who at the time 
ate animals classed with bats—a practice still in 
vogue in the great Australasian islands, where 
the frugiferous pteropi, of the harpy or goblin 
family, are caught and eaten (Dr. Ainsworth, 
‘Transactions, Biblical Institute,’ 1859), 

20. All fowls that creep, &. By “fowls” here 
are to be understood all creatures with wings; and 
by. “‘going upon all four,” not a restriction to 
animals which have exactly four feet, because 
many ‘‘creeping things” have more than that 
number. The prohibition is regarded generally as 
extending to insects, reptiles, and worms. 21. Yet 
these may ye eat... that goeth upon all four. 
The locusts, like all insects, have six feet; but 
the sacred historian notices the different direc- 
tion of the two anterior from the four posterior 
legs of insects; for, as he speaks of them as goin 
upon four legs, it is evident that he cons 
the two anterior as arms (Kirby and Spence, ‘In- 
troduction to Entomology,’ i, p. 24). He also 
shows an acquaintance with the distinctions which 
separate the Gryllide into different genera ‘The 
locusts, which belong to the order Orthoptera, are 
subdivided into two large groups,—the first, the 
cursorza, runners or creepers, were unclean, and of 
course interdicted food by the law; the second, the 
saltatoria, or leapers, which formed a large division, 
are herbivorous, and the principal genera of them 
are mentioned in this paseaue: legs above their 
feet [O17 2]—the “bie, the part of the legs from the 


knee to the ankle; so called as being ben? under in 
kneeling or lying down (Gesenius); applied to the 
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23 and the ‘grasshopper after his kind. 


24 things, which have four feet, shall be an abomination unto you. An 
for these ye shall be unclean: whosoever toucheth the carcase of 

25 them shall be unclean until the even. And whosoever beareth ought |! 
of the carcase of them ‘shall wash his clothes, and be unclean until 


the even, 


26 
27 toucheth them shall be unclean. 
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22 upon the earth; even these of them ye may eat; *the locust after his 
kind, and the bald locust after his kind, and the beetle after his kind, 


The carcases of every beast which divideth the hoof, and #s not cloven- 
footed, nor cheweth the cud, are unclean unto you: every one that 
And ° whatsoever goeth upon his paws, 

among all manner of beasts that go on all four, those are unclean unto 
28 you: whoso toucheth their carcase shall be unclean until the even. 
he that beareth the carcase of them shall wash his clothes, and be unclean 
until the even: they ave unclean unto you. 


into clean and unclean. 


B. ©. 1499. 


4 Matt, 3. 4. 
Mark 1. 6, 
$ Judg, 6. 5; 
Jer. 46. 83, 
Nah. 3. 17. 
ch, 14, 8 
ch. 16. 6, 
oh 16. 28, 
Num, 10.10, 
22. 
Num.31,24. 
Zech, 13, 1. 
Jobn 13, §, 
Acts 22. 16, 
5 Supposed 
to mean 
monkeys, 
bears, 
frogs, &c. 


But all other flying og ae 


And 


feet of the locust, which are adapted for leaping or 
aking: The singular expression in our version 
—‘‘having legs above‘their feet” — means, that 
the tibie were placed in such a manner above the 
tarsi as to fit the creatures for leaping. 22. locust 
after his kind—[ng78—the common word for 


locust, and rendered by the Septuagint, axpis 
(Exod. x. 4, 12, 13, 14, 19; Deut. xxviii. 38; ati ts 
vi. 5; vii. 12; 2 Chr. vi. 28; Job xxxix. 20; Ps 
Ixxviii. 46; cv. 34; cix. 23; Prov. xxx. 27; Jer. 
xlvi. 23; Joel i 4; ii. 25). Derived from 733, to 
be multiplied, it forms an appropriate name for 
this class of insects, which is distinguished for 
extraordinary fecundity; and it is used as a col- 
lective noun in connection with verbs both singular 
and plural, as is also the corresponding Greek term. 
In some passages it is associated with other appel- 
latives of the locust tribe, as in Ps. lxxviii. 46; 
Joel i. 4, where, standing second in the enumera- 
tion, it evidently denotes a particular species—viz., 
Gryllus gregarius, the common migratory locust— 
as it seems for the same reason to do in thia passage. 
Here, however, arbeh is placed first, either on account 
of its vast numbers, or its rapacity and power of 
destructiveness. TheSeptuagint renders it Bp ouxes, 
which is used elsewhere in that version (1 Ki. viii 
$7; Nah. iii. 15) to express the same ideas of im- 
mense multitude and desolating tendency.] the 
bald looust after his kind [op?on; Septuagint, 
arré«ns}], Weare unable to identify this with any 
rticular species, though the circumstance of its 
cab airs may be explained by what 7'ychsen says, 
on the authority of the Talmud, that this kind of 
locust ‘has a smooth head.’ the beetle after hia 
kind [5iqon]. ‘‘The beetle” certainly is an im- 
proper translation, for the scarabeus was not an 
article of food with the Jews, nor with any other 
ople; and it does not at all answer the generic 
escription of insect given in the eae verse. 
The general belief is, that charyol refers to some 
species of locust; but no clue is afforded towards 
an ~aerbetres ra os by the ead er 2 on 
in the Septuagint [od:opexns, a serpent-fighter|—a 
name nahicti ‘poouie fouled on the absurd fable 
related by Aristotle (‘Hist. of Anim.;’ ix, 9, and 
Pliny, ‘ Hiets Nat.,’ xi. 35), that there is a class of: 
locusta which attacked aud preyed upon serpents. 
A learned writer—J, /, Denham (‘Biblical Cyolo- 
predia’)—has suggested that the name adopted by 
the L might have arisen from the striking 
resemblance of the chargol, in form and colour, to 
the Jchneumonida, and be applied to the genus 
Yrucalis, which is as great an enemy to insects as 
the ichneumon is to t nt brood, But there 


is no evidence that the genus J’ruxalis is insec- 
tivorous, and the strong presumption is, that, like 
the rest of the locust family, they feed on the 
vegetable produce of the soil, and the grags- 
hopper after his kind [a3]. This name, accord. 


ing to Gesenius, is derived from an Arabic root, to 
veil, to hide—implying that the swarms of locusts 
‘cover the ground and obscure the sun’ [Septuagint, 
axpes, and that version renders it in the same way 
in many other passages (Num. xiii. 33; Isa. xl, 22; 
Eccl. xu. 5; 2 Chr. vii 13)]. According to Sychsen, 
it is the Gryllus coronatus; but to Ocdman it is a 
small species of locust. These, however, are 
mere conjectures, Michaelis thought that the 
names here specified denoted the locust, first, 
in the larva, secondly, in the pupa state, and in 
the third and fourt de stages of its 
growth to maturity. But the circumstance of 
their being represented as winged (v. 23), and 
described each “after hig kind,” is fatal to this 
theory; and the prevailing opinion is, that those 
named were different genera of the locust family, 
which, from their possessing the requisite proper: 
ties, were declared edible by the Israelites; and 
they are eaten still by the common ‘people in 
Oriental countries, who fry thém in olive oil. 
When sprinkled with salt, dried, smoked, and 
roasted, they are said by some to taste not unlike 
red herrings; by Dr. Shaw they are compared ta 
cray-fish, and \by otherg to shrimps or prawns. 
They are much prized by all the nomad Arabs, 
except, strange to say by the Arabs akout Sinai 
(Burckhardt), 


26. every beast... not cloven-footed, Tha 
prohibited animals under this description include 
not only the beasta which have a single hoof, as 
horses and assea, but those also which divided the 
foot into paws, ag lions, tigers, &c. 237,28, whosa 
toucheth their carcase shall be unclean until 
the even. The continued enjoyment of their 
national privileges by the Israelites was contingent 
upon their adherence to the prescriptions of the 
law. Ceremonial defilement entailed, to a certain 
extent, the loss of those privileges; but when the 
impurity had been removed, the individual was 
restored, on condition of intimating his restoration 
by submittirg to the rite of an entire ablution, 
Defilement might be contracted in various ways, 
Even an involuntary or accidental contact with 
the carcase of an unclean animal necessitated 
ecolesiastical exclusion fora time; and on the ex- 
piry of that apecified term evidence had to be pro. 
duced that the pollutian was removed, by tha 
purification of the contaminated clothes, ere the 
wearer was reinstated in his privileged condition. 


Distinction of meats LEVITICUS XI. into clean and unclean. 
29 These also shall be * unclean unto you among the creeping things that | 3. ©. 
creep upon the earth; the weasel, and ‘the mouse, and the ° tortoise | * Heb. 9 10 
30 after his kind, and the ferret, and the chameleon, and the lizard, and the | ¢ supposea. 
31 ™snail, and the “mole. ‘These are unclean to you among all that creep: | to mean 
whosoever doth touch them, when they be dead, shall be unclean until eS 


382 the even. 


And upon whatsoever any of them, when they are dead, doth 


® Isa. 2. 20, 


fall, it shall be unclean; whether ct be any vessel of wood, or raiment, or | @ ch 16. 12. 


skin, or sack, whatsoever vessel 2¢ be, wherein any work is done, ° it must 


Tit. 1. 14, 


be put into water, and it shall be unclean until the even; so it shall be| + Fat oe 
33 cleansed. And every earthen vessel whereinto any of them falleth, |? ch 6. 2. 
34 whatsoever ze in it shall be unclean; and ?ye shall break it. Of all Go md 


meat which may be eaten, that on which such water cometh shall be 


29. These also shall be unclean unto you 
among the creeping things that creep upon the 
earth. The list comprises small quadrupeds as 
well as reptiles proper. the weasel [77h3]. This 
term includes the species of Genetia, Herpestes, 
and other small carnivora, specimens of which 
have been recently brought from Palestine by Mr. 
7'ristram, and have been deposited in the British 
Museum. (Septuagint, 7 yadi, or ya\e, which 
signifies a weasel or a cat.] Several species of 

ustelide, known to reside im and near Palestine, 
are supposed to be collectively designated by this 
term. They appear, both anciently and among 
ourselves, collected into a kind of group, under an 
impression that they belong to the feline family. 
Hence we, like the ancients, still usé the words 
tree-cat, pole-cat, &c.; and in reality, numbers of 
the species have retractile claws, the pupils. of 
their eyes being contractile, and they even bear the 
same streaked liveries as cats (Ainsworth, ‘ Biblical 
Institute,’ 1859), the mouse [1a>77]. This may 


refer to the species of Arvicola (field-mouse), or 
Gerbillus, or Acomys, as well as Mustelide (Pro- 
fessor Owen’s ‘Report of the British Museum to 
the Government,’ 1865). the tortoise after his 
Kind [3¥3; Septuagint, dxpoxddetdos 6 xepoatos, the 
land tortoise}. The forms to which reference is 
made by this term are exemplitied by the specimens 
of Vestudo Gréca, and of Emys Caspica, which 
Mr. Tristram has shown to range to the poly Land 
(Professor Owen’s ‘Report of the British Museum 
to the Government,’ 1865). Dr. Shaw considers 
the tzab identical with a lizard called by the Arabs 
dhab, corresponding in form and in the hard- 
pointed scales of the tail with the caudiverbera 
or shake-tail, (Bochart, ‘ Hieroz.,’ lib. iv., ch. i) 
This lizard is ee inches long, and three or 
four inches broad across the back. It is poisonous; 
and if hunted, hides itself deep in the ground, 
which it penetrates with its nose(Jacksor’s ‘Account 
of Morocco,’ quoted by Dr. Harris, ‘Natural His- 
tory of the Bible’), 30. the ferret [N37]. 


Gesenius pronounces this to be ‘a reptile, probably 
of the lizard penas, having its name from the 
moaning cry uttered by some species of lizards.’ 
{The Septuagint renders it uvydhy, mus araneus—a 
shrew mouse, & very small aninial, said to be able 
to climb by a spider’s thread, and whose bite is 
venomous.] the chameleon {n3n; Septuagint, 

apartwv, Chameleo A yrcaest & large en 
fear supposed by Bochart { ieroz.,” vol. ii, 
Lp. 1069) and the generality o biblical scholars 
to be what is called by the Arabs the warral, 
svhich is found sometimes thirty inches in length, 
It is of & bright red colour, with dark spots (Shaw's. 
* Travels,’ ii, p. 328). the Mzard (nyp?73; Septua- 


gint, xar\aRuirns]—a Pea species of Saura, 


abounding in various parts of Arabia and Egypt 
Ptyodactylus gecko, the fan-foot lizard, reddish 
brown, with white spots. Bochart derives the 
Hebrew name from the Arab lataa, to adhere to 
theground. It lives on insects and worms, whith it 
swallowsentire. It is said to exude poison from the 
toes. snail [opno; Septuagint, cavpa]—a species 
of lizard ; for undoubtedly this view of it is more 
in accordance with the context than the interpre- 
tation which our translators, following Jewish 
writers, have adopted. Bochart, founding on a 
doubtful etymology, derives the name from a 
word signifying sand, and supposes it to be a lizard 
of an azure colour, which lives in the sand, called 
by the Arabs chulca, or chulaca, the mole (npwInd; 
Septuagint, @o7a\at—which has been followed by 
our translators]. ‘ Tinsshemeth,’ or “mole,” says 
Professor Owen, in his ‘ Report of the British 
Museum,’ 1865, ‘may have referred to the species 
of Spalax in thepresent collection, in which there 
is no true Talpa.” But it is probable that a species 
of lizard is meant; and Bochart, deriving the name 
from a root signifying to breathe, concludes that 
the animal referred to was the chameleon, which, 
from its power of inflating its belly, is supposed. 
according to vulgar belief, to live on air. ative: 
sembles the crocodile in shape, but is very dis- 
similar in size and in habits. Its flesh, accordin 

to Pliny, after being cooked and dried, was rothieed 
to powder, and used medicinally as a specific in 
cases of fever and various diseases. 31, These are 
unclean to you among all that creep. The 
interdict seeing using the reptiles included in the 
preceding list implies that they were generally 
eaten by the adjoining tribes; and it is known 
that various species of lizards are made use of by 
the Arabs in the present day as common articles 
of food. But they were strictly forbidden to the 
Israelites ; and the very touch of their carcase 
caused a defilement that had to be washed off, 
32. upon whatsoever any of them, when they 
are dead, doth fall [DpD3]—in their dying—in 
articulo mortis. If, when weak and languid, in their 
moribund ‘state, they should fall upon anything 
of personal or domestic use, the contact of their 
carcase would render that article unclean. Not 
that these eight comprehended all the sheretz that 
were unclean, or that they were noted for greater 
impurity than others of their order, but because 
they frequently crept into tents, houses, vessels, 
&c., and, from the smallness of their size, woul: 

be more annoying than reptiles of greater magni- 
tude. whether it be any vessel of wood, or 
raiment, or skin, or sack. From the furniture 
and utensils in the tents of the nomadic Arabs, to 
whose etyle of living that of the Israelites in the 
wilderness bore a close resemblance, some hel 

may be obtained in explaining the articles alladed 
to in this passage: large wooden bowls or plat- 
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39 


until the even. 


ters, baskets or trunks covered with skin, 
skins used as mats for bedding, goats’ skins for 
bottles to hold water and milk, or churn butter, 
hair-cloth sacks for carrying goods when they 
remove to a new encampment—the vessel into 
which one of these creatures was found became 
unclean itself, with all its contents. Earthen 
vessels, on account of their being porous, and 
liable to retain the taint of poison or venom, 
were to be broken ; and in this class also might 
be included vessels made of dried cows’ dung. 
If, however, the vessels were of metal, they re- 
uired to be carefully scoured. Every article of 
ood prepared with water taken from such a 
vessel, or liquid for Fein Rie he ae in it, would 
be polluted. 35. whether it be oven (see on ch. 
li. 4; Gen. xviii. 6) [73m ; Septuagint, KA:Bavos]— 
a shallow vessel of a portable size, in which bread 
is baked, commonly earthen, but sometimes 
metallic, about three feet in height, which was 
heated internally with wood or dried grass. 
When the jar was mney heated, and the fire 
had burned down, the thin cakes were 3? lied to 
its sides either without or within. Vilkinson 
describes_such ovens as common in the houses of 
ancient Egypt (vol. ii, p. 385); and Niebujir 
and others inform us that they are in use amongst 
the Bedouin Arabs. or ranges for pots [0:1]. 


The word is in the dual. The Septuagint 
renders it [xutpo7odes] pots or kettles, with two 
or more feet. Keil and Delitzsch take it for a 
vessel consisting of two parts—i.e., a pot or 
pan with a lid; but vessels of this description 
are embraced by v. 33, which commands them, 
when they have been polluted, to be.‘* broken;” 
while the “ranges for pots” were, like altars 
or walls, to be ‘‘broken down.” The follow- 
ing accotnt by Rauwolf_(‘Travels,’ p, 192), of 
the a geen: used by the Arabs for boiling a 
pot, will serve to explain what is meant :—‘ They 
make a hole in the earthen floor of their dwellings 
about a foot and a half deep, in which they put 
their earthen pots, with the meat in them, closed 
up about the half above the middle—three-fourth 
parts they lay about with stones, and the fourth 
part is left open, through which they throw in 
their dried dung, and any other combustible sub- 
stances they can procure, which burn immediately, 
and produce so great a heat that the pot becomes 
as hot as if it stood over a fire of coals.’ The 
‘ranges of pots” correspond to the little structure 
described by this traveller, ‘three parts of which 
was laid or built about with stones.’ This little 
building the law required the Israelites to ‘‘ break 
down,” when it happened to have become ceremo- 
nially unclean. In fact, ‘the ranges for pots,’ or 
fire places, were similar i pe rude and primitive 
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unclean: and all drink that may be drunk in every such vessel shall be 
35 unclean. And every thing whereupon any part of their carcase falleth’ 
shall be unclean; whether it be oven, or ranges for pots, they shall be 
broken down: for they are unclean, and shall be unclean unto you 
36 Nevertheless a fountain or pit, ’ wherein there is plenty of water, shall be 
37 clean: but that which toucheth their carcase shall be unclean. 
any part of their carcase fall upon any sowing seed which is to be sown, 
38 it shall be clean. But if any water be put upon the seed, and any part 
of their carcase fall thereon, it shad] be unclean unto you. 
And if any beast of which ye may eat die; he that toucheth the carcase 
40 thereof shall be unclean until the even. 
carcase of it shall wash his clothes, and be unclean until the even: he 
also that beareth the carcase of it shall wash his clothes, and be unclean: 


into clean and unclean. 


B. C. 1490, 


7 a gathering 
together of 
waters. 

@ Ex, 22, 31, 
ch. 17, 15, 


And if ad 8. 


Deut.14. 21, 
Isa. 1. 16. 
Eze. 4, 14. 
Eze. 36. 25, 
Eze. 44. 31, 
Zech. 13. 1, 
1 Cor. 6. 11, 
1 Cor. 10, 
21. 

1Jobn 1.7%. 


And ‘he that eateth of the 


erections which are still seen on the hearths of 
huts in the poor remote districts of Scotland. 
which are formed of a few bricks or stones piled 
edgeways. It would be very little trouble to put 
them up again after being dismantled, as the law 
required. 36. Nevertheless a fountain or pit, 
wherein there is plenty of water, shall be clean, 
The reason of this exception is obvious—viz., 
that the influx of fresh water would remove the 
impurity caused by the carcase ; and this was a 
considerate as well as benevolent regulation ; 
for in a region where water is scarce, it would 
have been a grievous hardship to interdict the 
whole water in the spring or tank as unclean. 
37, 38. if any part of their carcase fall upon any 
sowing seed... it shall be clean—because the 
impurity of the contact would be absorbed by the 
earth. But the case was very different if the seed 
had been immersed in water contaminated by a 
carcase—for the grains, being moistened by the 
water, would imbibe the uncleanness, the taint of 
which would be transmitted to the future pro- 
duce. These regulations must have often caused 
snnorange by suddenly requiring the exclusion of 
people from society as well as the ordinances of 
religion. Nevertheless they were extremely useful 
and salutary, especially as enforcing attention to 
cleanliness. This is a matter of essential impor- 
tance in the East, where venomous reptiles often 
creep into houses, and are found lurking in boxes 
vessels, or holes in the wall; and the carcase o 
one of them, or a dead mouse, mole, lizard, or 
other unclean avimal, might be inadvertently 
touched by the hand, or fall on clothes, skin 
bottles, or any article of common domestic use. 
By connecting, therefore, thetouch of such crea- 
tures with ceremonial defilement, which required 
immediately to be removed, an effectual means 
was taken to prevent the bad effects of venom and 
all unclean or noxious matter. Of the importance 
of these regulations, and their absolute necessity 
to prevent accidents from poisoning, Michaelis 

ives the following proofs:—‘ Of the poisoning of 
quors by toads creeping into casks we often read; 
and Hasselquist relates an instance where the 

oison of a gecko in acheese had nearly proved fatal. 
Mice and rats likewise sometimes poison meat 
that is uncovered, by means of the poison laid for 
themselves being vomited upon it. I remember 
the case of a brewing of beer which, to all the 
people of a town who had drank it, occasioned 
most violent agonies, and in regard. to which, 
although it was most peremptorily denied by the 
magistrates and the brewers, there appeared per- 
fectly good reason for believing that arsenic had 
in this manner got amongst the malt.’ 


39, 40. if any beast of which ye may eat die, 
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42 abomination; it shall not be eaten. 
and whatsoever goeth upon all four, 


among all creeping things that creep upon the earth, them ye shall not 


43 eat; for they are an abomination. 


abominable with any creeping thing that creepeth, neither shall ye make 


44 yourselves unclean with them, that 
I am the Lorp your God: ye sha 


*ye shall be holy; for I am holy: neither shall ye defile yourselves with 


LEVITICUS XI. 
And every creeping thing that: creepeth upon the earth shall be an 


into clean and unclean. 


B. C. 1490 
atsoever goeth upon the belly, | ° ames 
or whatsoever ®hath more feet} + oy 20 25. 
® your souls. 
r 9 * Iga. 43. 3, 
Ye” shall not make ® yourselves | * i #*°. 
t Ex. 19. 6, 
eshould be defiled thereby. For} ct.1.2 
therefore sanctify yourselves, and sno 


“ Gen. 35. 1, 


45 any manner of creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. For“I am} 2% 


the Lorp that bringeth you up out of the land of Egypt, to be your God: 
° ye shall therefore be holy, for I am holy. ai 
This zs the law of the beasts, and of the fowl, and of every living 
creature that moveth in the waters, and of every creature that creepeth 
47 upon the earth; to” make a difference between the unclean and the 
clean, and between the beast that may be eaten and the beast that may 


46 


not be eaten. 


Ex, 6. 7. 
Ex 20,2 
Rom 14,17. 
¥ Rom 12.1. 
1 Cor, 6. 11. 
’ ch. 10.10. 
Jer. 15, 19, 
Eze. 22, 26. 
Ezo, 44, 23, 


Every edible animal was to be prepared for food 
by being slaughtered—so that the flesh might be 
entirely emptied of the blood. But should such 
an animal—even an ox or a sheep—from disease 
or wounds, die a natural death, its carcase was 
unclean, and contact with it would ocoasion defile- 
ment for a brief period. 

42. Whatsoever goeth upon the belly, and 
whatsoever goeth upon all four. The first 
points to worms, snakes, serpents; and the 
second to small mammalia, as the mouse, &e, 
The statement is a repetition of the law as 
previously declared in regard to such animals, 
with a view probably to enforce a greater atten- 
tion to it. or whatsoever hath more feet among 
all creeping things [or 9 naionbg], Geseniua 
renders these words, ‘having many feet.’ The 
margin, however, has, ‘ whatsoever doth multiply 
fect,’ and this translation, while it is closer to the 
Hebrew original, is preferable on another account, 
as being in accordance with the zoological fact, 
that such avimals increase the number of their feet 
with their growth, (See on this subject, Kirby's 
‘Bridgewater Treatise,’ ii,, pp. 70-77; algo ‘Intro- 
duction to Entomology,’ Lett. xxii,, xxiit.) 

47, make a difference between the unclean and 
the clean—i,¢., between animals used and not 
used for food. It is probable that the laws con- 
tained in this chapter were not entirely new, but 
only gave the sanction of Divine enactment to 
ancient usages, Same of the prohibited animals 
have, on pA Cg ie unda, been everywhere 
rejected by the general sense or experience of 
mankind, while othera may have been declared 
unclean from their unwholesomeneas in warm 
countries, or from some reasons which are now 
imperfectly knawn, gonnected with contemporary 
dolatry, 

The miscellaneous details of this chapter ma 
be thus belly summarized :—]. ‘‘The clean,” 
which were allowed to be eaten, were, amongst 
mammalia, the perfect ruminants—i.e., those 
which united the two-fold properties of chewin 
the cud and having a divided hoof (whence call 
Jfisaipedes). Under this deacription were included 
the ox, the sheep, the goat, the hart, the roebuck, 
the fallow deer, the wild goat, the pygarg, the 
wild ox, the chamois (sea on Deut. xiv. 5), with 
the exoeniion of the camel, the shaphar (ooney), 
the arnebeth (hare), and swine, which possesa only 
one of these natural characteristios of the rumin- 
antia, In the Wh 4 or interdicted olasa of 


quadrupeds were placed the solipedes and the 
carnivora or predaceans, including all the canine 
and feline fet which are zoophagous animals, 
as well ay canis hyena, and the necrophorus (glut- 
ton), which are necrophagous beasts, devouring 
carcases or any putrescent substances, 2. The 
“clean” amongst fishes are not specified (cf. Deut. 
xiv. 9), because a definite rule is given by which 
it was easy to determine those which were allow- 
able food. Besides, the Israelites had little or 
no opportunity of nike eee kind of aliment, 
and their knowledge of the inhabitants of the 
waters was confined to what they recollected of 
the Nile fish, or what subsequent experience 
brought them acquainted with in the Jordan, 
Amongst the ‘“‘unclean” were the raiade (skate 
family), the squalide (sharks, &c.), the siluride, 
the apodes (footless, as eels and other serpentine 
fishes). 3. The ‘‘clean” amongst birds are not 
inted out by a distinct and explicit rule, such as 
is given in the case of fishes. Bnt no less than 
twenty names of birds, the bat being included in 
the number, are specified as unclean. fowls 
must be considered as having been permissive 
foad, except those which are here particularized ; 
and this inden ecpurgatorius of birds embraces 
the raptores, eee eetutiee the orders aguila 
and falco, as well as the carrion-feeders, the 
vuitur and corvide, the hoopoe (lapwing), among 
the inseasores (perchera) 3—the grallatores (waders, 
aa ibis, bittern, heron, snipe, &c.), and natatores 
(swimmers, as_ the Pelecanus onocratulus). 4. 
Reptiles generally were declared unclean. The 
ophidia, the smaller mammalia, which are reckoned 
amongst ‘‘creeping things,” the saurians (croco- 
diles, lizards), the chelortians (tortoise or turtle) 
mallusca, crustacea, annelide,—all were proscribed 
as ‘‘abominations,” with the single exception, 
amongst insects, of the saltatoria orthoptera, In 
examining this list, it is not difficult to dis- 
cover, at least to a certain extent, the reasong 
why some animals were by the Mosaic law de- 
clared to be clean and others unclean. Michaelis 
Maintains that the distinction is founded on 
the nature of the animale themselves, which, 
thaugh not poisonous, but perfectly edible, are 
generally regarded with aTrUpe Spneuresce and 
rejected as disgusting materials for food, But 
this view, just and correct so far as it goes, 
does not fully meet the conditions of the cas 
nor is cuatom, transmitted from the earlies 
times, and incorporated with the Mosaic law, 
sufficient to account for the origin of go peculiar 


The purification 


continue in the blood of her 
touch no hallowed thing, 


a peeseohey: The classification of certain ani- 
mals as unclean arose, it is probable, from another 
and, in the minds of the Israelites, a more powerful 
reason—viz., the sanctity attached to as 
the seat of vitality in the animal frame. Most 
of those prohibited are predatory, and derive 
their subsistence either entirely or occasionall 
from devouring the flesh of others along with 
their blood, ‘which is the life.’ Moveover, not 
only such as live on this kind of food were 
unclean, but also the carcases of all, even of 
edible animals, which, having died a natural 
death, or being torn and killed by ravenous 
beasts, retained in their mangled ies some 
portion of the vital fluid. ence it may be 
inferred that the uncleanness ascribed to most 
of the animals which the Israelites were taught 
to rank amongst abominable things, was owing to 
their animal vitality being derived, in a secondary 
degree, from an infusion of blood from their prey. 
The theory is applicable, though in a moditied 
form, to camels, horses, and asses, which, though 
neither carnivorous nor sanguinivorous, were re- 
garded as unclean. It is evident that those 
animals being, from their strength, their capacity 
of endurance, and other qualities, used as beasts 
of burden, not only is their flesh become tough 
and fibrous, but, from the straining of their 
energies in the service of their master, ‘they are 
frequently so overheated a Pepe their whole 
y is in an inflamed state, so that all their 
muscular tissues are bloodshot, and they cannot 
be properly bl because the blood, having 
copiously penetrated into the finest portions of 
the vascular system, cannot be removed by bleed- 
ing alone. Such an inflammatory state hardly 
ever occurs in the clean Te freer Di see is, in the 
ruminantia with cloven feet’ (see Michaelia’ Disser- 
tation on clean and unclean animals, ‘Commentary 
Moses,’ vol. iii, p. 218; Bochart, 
= ; Calmet, * Fragments on 
o. ili. ; ‘ Biblical Review,’ v., p. 
281; ‘Quarterly Review,’ July, 1863). It has been 
alee to bealtogether derogatory to the majesty of 
God to represent Him stooping to enter into these 
minute details of the animals to be used or rejected 
as food by the chosen people. But it must be re- 
membered, that Jehovah was the King as well as 
the God of Israel; and that many of the ancient 
ralers in Eastern countries deemed it necessary 
to legislate on dietetics as a most important sana- 
tory measure for the welfare of their people. 
Colonel Rawlinson found some brick monograms in 
Assyria; one of which (a tablet) contained a list 
of birds which might not be eaten; and the laws 
of Menn forbid the Hindoos to eat the flesh of 
quadru with uncloven hoofs; carnivorous 
birds which live in towns; all birds that strike 
with their beaks and wound with strong talons; 
web-footed bi and such as dive to devour fish ; 
all amphibious fish-eaters, and tame hogs. These 
re remarkable parallels to the precepts in the 
oesic law; and the existence of such laws in the 
warm regions of the East shows that there must 
have been some occasion for the enactment, with 
which we are imperfectly acquainted, But though 
the institution of — ws may have been 
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12, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, S 
2 srael, saying, If a woman have conceived see 
then “she shall be unclean seven days ; 

3 separation for her infirmity shall she be 
4 day the flesh of his foreskin shall be circumcised. 


of women. 
unto the children of | 8. ©. 1190 


ARE ging wae & man-child : OaE 

according to the days of the| , S%** * 2» 

unclean, And in the ‘eighth | Gen aya 

be And she shall then | Luke. s, 
purifying three and thirty days; she shall | j™X¢?% 
nor come into the sanctuary, until the daysof! 3, ° ’ 


enacted by a regard to the public health in Israel 
as well as in other nations, it contemplated the 
advancement of much higher purposes; and it 
cannot be supposed that Jews even of ordinary 
intelligence and. piety failed to perceive the 
further intent of these stringent regulations, or 
were unable to see that the law which seemed to 
‘stand’ outwardly in meats and drinks had 
regard to ends even more important than those of 

ly health and cleanliness. These ends, which 
are noticed at the beginning of this chapter, were 
in one respect fully attained by the complete 
separation of Jews from all Gentiles (Acts x. 14, 
28; xi. 9), and in another respect were realized _by 
the pious peeon of the people, who would under- 
stand that the injunction to abstain from the use 
of unclean meats was symbolical of the holiness 
ais my that became them as the people of God 
vv. ; 

CHAP. XIl. 1-8,—Woman's UncLRANNESS BY 
CuiLp-BIrTH. Mankind are tot only liable to 
defilement from without, but have internal causes 
of pollution lying deep in their nature. And 
hence the laws which were given to restrain the 
Israelites from eating unclean animals, or coming 
in contact with those which died a natural death, 
were followed by a series of statutes cea to 
impurity connected with their own persons. These 
impurities are illustrated in a variety of instances 
in the following et Hes and traced through the 
successive stages of life to the period of death. 
The principle which underlies the ne processes 
of purification appears to be to awaken a lively 
sense of sin, by showing how deeply it has infected 
the whole nature of man—its influence and_ penal 
effects appearing in procreation, at birth, in the 
state of the body during life and at death 3 Inso- 
much that the flesh, which, when created by God, 
was originally good, is rendered the instrument or 
occasion of sinful desires in the soul and bodily 
impurities, which, flowing from the movements of 
nature, and in themselves sinless, are connected 
with moral defilement through evil passion or 
excess. The uncleannesses specified in the en- 
suing section had a longer or a shorter course of 
purification prescribed, which was determined 
apparently not according to the respective degrees 
of defilement by sin, but accordivg to the virn- 
lence or the duration of the bodily affection to 
which the individual was subjected; and hence 
the protracted term as well as the special offerings 
which were appointed for the purification of 
women efter child-birth. 

2-5. If @ woman have conceived seed—lit., 
has become fruitful. [Septuagint, oreppariobii, 
become pregnant,] accor to the days of the 
separation for.her infirmity—i, e., as the original 
word signifies, the languor or sickness attendant 
on her menstruation. The mother of a boy was 
ceremonially unclean for a week; at the end 
of that period of seclusion the child was or- 
dered to be circumcised (Gen. xvii. 12; Rom. iv. 
11-13), ‘The mother of a girl for two weeks. Some 
(Keil and Delitzsch, ‘Commentary,’ Clark’s edition) 
aacribe this long period of separation at the birth 
of a female child to a physical cause connected 
with puerperal hemorrhage. We prefer to con- 


The signs of 


6 And “when the days of 


before the Lorp, and ma. 


make an atonement for her, and she shall be clean. ; 
13, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses and Aaron, saying, When a man 
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5 her purifying be fulfilled. But if she bear a maid-child, then she shall 
be unclean two weeks, as in her separation: and she shall continue in 
the blood of her purifying threescore and six days. 

her purifying are fulfilled, for a son, or for a 

daughter, she shall bring ‘a lamb !of the first year for a burnt offering, 

and a young pigeon, or a turtle-dove, for a sin offering, unto the door of 


the leprosy. 


B.C. 14:0. 


@ Luke 2. 22. 
© Isa. 53. 7. 
Luke 21. 26, 


27. 
1 a sonof his 


ear. 
-, |7 Heb. & & 
7 the tabernacle of the congregation, unto the priest: who shall offer it| os. 
7 Yan atonement for her; and she shall be ies & wd 
cleansed from the issue of her blood. This 7s the law for her that hath | * Ber, hw" 
8 born a male or a female. And %if 2she be not able to bring a lamb, | sutticiency 
then she shall bring two turtles, or two young pigeons; the one for the | , eee 
burnt offering, and the other for a sin offering: and “the priest shall ane = 
1 
peng 
* Deut. 28.27. 


2 shall have in the skin of his flesh a ! rising, “a scab, or bright spot, and 


sider the mother’s greater uncleanness in the birth 
of a girl as a symbolical remembrancer that 
“woman was the introducer of sin, and doomed to 
bear its heaviest punishment—a stigma on the 
gex ne Tim. ii. 14, 15) for sin, which was removed 
by Christ. Every one who came near her during 
that time contracted a similar defilement, After 
these periods visitors might SpoeeE her, though 
ary he still excluded from the public ordinances 
of religion. 

6-8. The days of her purifying. The act of 
child - bearing was the defilement. The hemor- 


rhage that succeeded gradually removed this | b 


impurity. Though the occasion was of a festive 
character, yet the sacrifices appointed were 
not a peace offering, but a burnt offering, which 
implied a renewed surrender of herself to God, 
and a sin offering, in order to impress the mind of 
the parent with recollections of the origin of sin, 
and that her child inherited a fallen and sinful 
nature. The sin offering was to consist of a 

igeon, the smallest of the bloody sacritices, 
becanse it was presented not for the expiation of 
an actual transgression, but-of sin as manifested 
in the bodily state of the woman. The offerings 
were to be presented the day-after the period of 
her separation had ended—i.¢., forty-first for a 
boy, Sehby sires for a girl, shall bring... 
unto the door of the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation. This law was adapted to the circum- 
stances of the people, when, sleoreingsan the 
desert, they were in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the tabernacle, and a personal appearance on 
the part of the mother was required then, as in 
such a case it continued to be after the settlement 
in Canaan. Dr. Colenso asks sarcastically, Where 
were the pigeons obtained which were required to 
be brought as sin offerings for the birth of children, 
and which he calculates ‘would have amounted 
on an average to 264 daily, or 90,000 in a year? 
and assuming, as he does, that there were only 
three priests, each priest would have had to eat 
88 every day in the holy place.’ Now, without 
entering on the enquiry, whether or not pigeons 
and turtle-doves could have been procured in the 
neighbourhood of Sinai (and from the extensive 
diffusion of such birds, and their frequenting 
mountainous regions in vast numbers, there is 
great reason to believe they would be found in 
the locality of the Hebrew camp {cf. Ps. lv. 6, 7, 
where it is evident, from his using the term 212, 
the Psalmist does not refer, as Colenso alleges, to 
the wilderness of Judah, but to the great desert of 
Arabia]), or without adverting to his attempt to 
get rid of the dificulty:bs rendering [")¥], pigeon, 


‘a bird of the wilderness,’ it is a sufficient answer 
to this cavilling writer, that his objections are 
utterly groundless. Nowhere is it said that the 
puis were required to eat the pigeons brought 
y the Hebrew women: and besides, the birds 
had not to be sought for, and brought unto the 
door of the tabernacle ; for it is manifest that this 
was one of the cases (cf. ch. ii. 14; xxiii. 39-44) 
in which the law, though enacted in the wilder- 
ness, was not enforced there. It is expressly said 
in this chapter that these sacrifices were not to be 
offered till after the circumcision of the child ; 
ut as it clearly appears (Josh. v. 5-7) that the 
rite of circumcision was not observed during the 
wanderings through the wilderness, there was no 
occasion for pigeons, 8. if she be not able... 
two turtles, or two young pigeons— 
ie on ch. v. 7.) This was the offering made by 
Mary, the mother of Jesus; and it affords an 
incontestible Pe of the poor and humble con- 
dition of the family (Luke ii. 22-24). 


CHAP. XIII. 1-59.—Tar Laws anp Tokens 
IN Discrerninc Leprosy. 2. When a man shall 
have in the skin, &c. The fact of the following 
rules for‘ distinguishing the plague of leprosy 
being incorporated with the Hebrew code of laws 
proves the existence of the odious disease among 
that people. But a short time—little more than a 
year, if so long a period—had elapsed since the 
exodus, when symptoms of leprosy seem exten- 
sively to have appeared among them; and as they 
ceuld not be very liable to such a cutaneous 
disorder amid their active journeyings, and in the 
dry os air of Arabia, the seeds of the disorder 
must have been laid in Egypt, where it has always 
been endemic. ‘There is every reason to believe 
that this was the case—that the leprosy was not a 
family complaint, hereditary among the Hebrews ; 
but that they got it from intercourse with the 
Egyptians, and from the unfavourable circum- 
stances of their condition in the house of bondage. 
The great excitement and irritability of the skin 
in the hot and sandy regions of the East produce 
a far greater predisposition to leprosy of all kinds 
than in’the cooler temperature of Europe; and 
cracks or blotches, inflammations, or even contu- 
sions of the skin, very often lead to these, to some 
extent, in Arabia an Palestine, but particularly, 
in Egypt. des, the subjugated and distressed 
state of the Hebrews in the latter country, and 
the nature of their employment, must have 
rendered them very liable to this, as well as to 
various other blemishes and misaffections of the 
skin, in the production of which there are no 
causes more active or powerful than a depressed 
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when the hair in the 


4 shall look on him, and 
white in the skin of his 
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it be in the skin of ‘his flesh like the plague of leprosy; >then he shall | _B C.1. 
be brought unto Aaron the priest, or unto one of his sons the priests: |® ch. 10. 14 
3 aud the priest shall look on the plague in the skin of the flesh: and] j%. & 
he plague is turned white, and the plague in sight be| . 
ee than the skin of his flesh, it cs a plague of leprosy: and the priest | Deut.%.¢, 
ronounce him unclean. Tf the bright spot be} Fro 323% 
, sh, and in sight be not deeper than the skin, | mats vr. 
and the hair thereof be not turned white; then the priest shall shut up| Matt.04 
5 him that hath the plague seven days: and the priest shall look on him} ats 1 


the seventh day: and, behold, ¢f the plague in his sight be at astay, 
and the plague spread not in the skin; then the 
6 seven days more: and the priest shall look on 
day: and, behold, if the plague be somewhat dark, and the plague 
spread not in the skin, the priest shall pronounce him clean; it ¢s but a 
7 scab: and he “shall wash his clothes, and be clean. 
spread much abroad m the skin, after that he hath been seen of the 


A . Luke 6, 14. 
pe shall shut him up , Lake 7.1 
im again the seventh | °°. 2)* 


But if the scab 


8 priest for his cleansing, he shall be seen of the priest again: and if the| 1 


priest see that, behold, the scab spreadeth in the skin, then the priest 
shall pronounce him unclean: it ts *a leprosy. 


state of body and mind, hard labour under a 
burning sun, the body constantly covered with 
the excoriating dust.of brickfields, and an im- 
poverished diet—to all of which the Israelites 
were exposed whilst under the Met paan bondage. 
It appears that, in consequence of these hardships, 
there was, even after they had left Egypt, a 
general predisposition among the Hebrews to the 
contagious forms ef leprosy—so that it often 
occurred as a consequence of various other affec- 
tions of the skin. And hence all cutaneous 
blemishes or blains—especially such as had a 
tendency to terminate in leprosy—were watched 
with a jealous eye from the first ¢Good's ‘Study of 
Medicine’). A swelling [nx], a spot or rising in 
the skin, a pimple [nn=p], a scab, implying the 
falling off of the hair, or bright spot on the 
skin [M73], a white spot or depression in the 


skin with white hairs, created a strong ground 
of suspicion of a man’s being attacked by the 
dreaded disease. leprosy [npj¥]—white leprosy, 
from [D7x], to strike, to smite with a heavy blow. 
The name thus derived signifies properly a stroke 
or lash, and expresses the sentiment that. has 
revailed in all ages through the East, where this 
Niacues is almost incurable, that it is a punishment 
directly inflicted by the hand of Go 
learn trom many passages of 
common opinion of the Jews; and Herodotus 
records it to have been the belief of the ancient 
Persians, that the leprosy was a punishment for 
having offended the sun, [The Septuagint has 
Aexpa, which comes from a word signifying a scale 
—the scaly disease.] then he shall be brought 
unto Aaron, &c. Like the Egyptian priests, the 
Levites united the character of physician with 
that of the sacred office; and on the appearance 
of any suspicious eruptions on the skin, the 
person having these was brought before the priest 
—not, however, to receive medical treatment, 
though it is not improbable that some portyte 
remedies might be prescribed, but to be examine 
with @ view to those sanatory precautions which 
it belonged to legislation to sdopt. 3-6. the 
priest shall look, &c. The leprosy, as covering 
the person with a white scaly scurf, bas always 
been accounted an offensive blemish rather than 
a serious malady in a. East, unless when it 


This, we 


Scripture, was the: 


assumed its less common and malignant forms, 
When.a Hebrew priest, after a careful inspection, 
discovered under the cutaneous blemish the 


' distinctive signs of contagious leprosy, the person 


was immediately pronounced unclean, and is 
ameroare to have been sent out of the camp ‘to 
a lazaretto provided for that Leda If the 
symptoms appeared to be doubtful, he ordered 
the person to be kept in domestic confinement 
for seven days, when he was subjected to a 
second examination; and if, during the previous 
week, the eruption had subsided, or appeared to be 
harmless, he was instantly discharged. But if 
the eruption continued unabated and still doubt- 

he was put under surveillance for another 
week; at the end of which the character of the 
disorder never failed to manifest itself, and he 
was either doomed to perpetual exclusion from 
society, or allowed to go at large. 6. if the 
plague be somewhat k [D339 mnpj—if the 
spot become faint or pale [Septuagint, anavpc, 
faint or slight—i.e., beginning to. disappear, 170 
}222, the priest shall clean him—i. e., pronounce 


him clean}. A person who had thus been 
detained on suspicion, when at length set at 
liberty, was obliged to ‘wash his clothes’ [D3, 


he shall wash his clothes by treading or trampin 
them, as the word denotes], as having been tainte 
by ceremonial Dev U Bons and the purification 
through which he was eeguited to go was, in 
the spirit of the Mosaic dispensation, symboli- 
cal of that inward purity it was instituted to 
poets 7, 8. But if the scab spread much. 
hose doubtful cases, when they assumed a malig- 
nant character, appeared in one of two forms, 
epparently een) to the particular constitution 
of the skin or of the habit generally. The one 
was ‘somewhat dark”—i. e., the obscure or dusky 
leprosy, in which the natural colour of the hair, 
which in Egypt and Palestine is black, is not 
changed, as is repeatedly said in the sacred code, 
nor 1s there any depression in the dusky spot, 
while the patches, instead of keeping stationary 


to their first size, are perpetually enlarging their 


boundary. The patient labouring under this 
form was pronounced unclean by the Hebrew 
priest or physician, and hereby sentenced to & 
separation from, his family and friends—a decisive 


proof of its being contagions, 
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9 When the plague of leprosy is in a man, then he shall “be brought 
10 unto the sirieah ad J the reese shall see him: and, behold, if the rising 
be white in fhe skin, and it have turned the hair white, and there be 
11 * quick raw flesh in the rising, it 7s an old leprosy in the skin of his flesh : 
and the priest shall pronounce him unclean, and shall not shut him up; 
12 for he zs unclean. ee if a leprosy break out abroad in the skin, and 
the leprosy cover all the skin of Aim that hath the plague from his head 
13 even to his foot, wheresoevet the priest looketh; then the priest shall 
consider: and, behold, ¢f the leprosy have covered all his flesh, he shall 
* pronounce fim clean that hath the plague: it is all turned white: he 
14 ts clean. But when raw flesh appeareth in him, he shall be unclean. 
15 And the * priest shall see the raw flesh, and pronounce him to be un- 
16 clean: for the raw flesh 7s unclean: it 7s a leprosy. Or if the raw flesh 
turn again, and be changed unto white, he shall * come unto the riest ; 
17 and the priest shall see Bir: and, behold, of the plague be turned into 
white; then the priest shall pronounce Aim clean that hath the plague: 
he ‘is clean. A : 
18 The flesh also, in which, even in the skin thereof, was a /boil, and is 
19 healed, and in the place of the boil there be a white rising, or a bright 
20 spot, white, and somewhat reddish, and it be-showed to the priest; and 
if when the priest seeth it, behold, it be in sight lower than the skin, 
and the hair thereof be turned white; the priest shall pronounce him 
21 unclean: it 7s. plague of leprosy broken out of the boil. But if the 
priest look on it, and, behold, there be no white hairs therein, and if it be 
not lower than the skin, but be somewhat dark; then the priest shall 
22 shut him up seven days: and if it spread much abroad in the skin, then 
23 the priest shall pronounce him unclean: it 7s a plague. But if the bright 
spot stay in his place, and spread not, it is a burning boil; and the priest 
*shall pronounce him clean. 
24 Or if there be any flesh, in the skin whereof there ts 4a hot burning, 
and the quick fesk that burneth have a white bright spot, somewhat 
25 reddish, or white; then the priest shall look upon it: and, behold, ¢f the 
hair in the bright spot be turned white, and it be in sight deeper than 
the skin, it és a leprosy broken out of the burning: wherefore the priest 
26 shall pronounce him unclean: it zs the ! plague of leprosy. But if the 
priest look on it, and, behold, there be no white hair in the bright spot, 


B, ©. 1490, 


*2Kis6.3. 
¢ Num.12.10, 


2 Sam. 3, 


10-17. if the rising be white. This BrRicHT them, the purulent matter of which, if brought 


WHITE fepoey is the most malignant and in-| into contact with 
veterate of all the varieties the disease exhibits, | would be taken into the constit 
and it was marked by the following distinctive | of absorbent vessels, 
signs:—a glossy white and spreading scale, upon | pronounce it an inveterate le 


the skin of other persons, 
nstitution by means 
the priest was at once to 


} : Prosy 5 a temporary 
an elevated base, the elevation depressed in the confinement was declared to 


middle, but without a change of colour; the black sary, and he was regarded as 
hair on the patches participating in the whiteness 3| (Dr. Good). 


‘quick’—+4,¢., live, raw flesh in the rising; | (‘Medica Sacra,’ p, 14), 
&e., weerating, and i 


totally unneces- 
r unclean for life’ 
‘It is evident,’ says D 


r. Mead 


: } ‘that two species of the 
the scaly patches them-| disease are described in these verses; one in 


selves perpetually enlarging their boundary. | which the skin was ulcerated, so that the live 


Several of these characters, taken separately, | flesh appeared underne 
belong to other blemishes of the skin as well there was an effi 
so that none of them was to be taken alone; and 

it was only when the whole of tt 
that the Jewish priest, in his capacity of physician, | the former disease was contagi 
was to pronounce the disease a malignant leprosy. | not, For scales like bra 
If it spread over the entire frame without pro- | penetrate the skin; but i 
ducing any ulceration, it lost its contagious power y 

by degrees; or, in other words, ran through its | of the body. 

course and exhausted itself. In that case, there 


ath ; the other, in which 
Horescent appearance on the 
surfece of the skin, which also became rough, 
them concurred, | and in a manner scaly, From this distinction 
gious, and the latter 
un, dry and light, do not 
: t is purulent matter, 
ischarged from ulcers, which infects the surface 


being ho longer any fear of further evil either te Other skin affections, which had a tendency 


the individual himself or to the community, the to terminate in leprosy, 


though they were tot 


patient was declared clean by the priest, while decided symptoms when alone, were, 18-23, 8 


the dry scales were yet upon him, an 
society, If, on the contrary, the patches ulcer- 
ated, and quick or — flesh sprang up in [es“mp ; 


restored to | Dll [)'1¢%, a burning sore, an inflamed ulcer 3 
Septuagint, edxos]; and 24-28, a hot burning 
Septuagint, xaraxavue wupos}, @ fiery 


The signe of 


27 


28 priest shall pronounce him unclean: it is the plague of leprosy. And if|» 
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and it be no lower than the otker skin, but be somewhat dark; then the 
priest shall shut him up seven days: and the priest shall look upon him 
the seventh day: and if it be spread much abroad in the skin, then “the 


the leprosy, 


B,C. 1480. 


™ oh, 10. 10, 
Jer. 15, 19, 
Eza, 22 26, 
1 Ri. 8, 83, 


the bright spot stay in his place, and spread not in the skin, but it be| 1Ki 12.28 
somewhat dark; it ¢s a rising of the burning, and the priest shall pro-| 20° 
nounce him clean: for it 7s an inflammation of the burning. ime. Lb. 
29 Ifa man or woman have a "plague upon the head or the beard;| Ja 62. 
30 then °the priest shall see the plague: and, behold, if it be in sight ne. 
deeper than the skin, and there be in it a yellow thin hair; then the| matt 2. 
priest shall pronounce him unclean: it cs a dry ’scall, even a leprosy | Math1st, 
31 upon the head or beard. And if the priest look on the plague of the| sonn 16> 
scall, and, behold, it de not in sight deeper than the skin, and that there| 3 
tsno black hair in it; then the priest shall shut up Aim that hath the| Acs 2% 
32 plague of the scall seven days. And in the seventh day the priest shall] 4 on¢ 
ook on the plague: and, behold, ¢fthe scall spread not, and there be in| 10. 
33 it no yellow hair, and the scall de not: in sight deeper than the skin; he | , #0or 434 
shall be “shaven, but the scall shall he not shave; and the priest shall |° pei, 
34 shut up him that hath the scall seven days more. And in the seventh] 1 Cor. a 
day the priest shall look on the scall: and, behold, 7 the scall be not |, 
spread in the skin, nor é¢ in sight deeper than the skin; then the priest re pave 
shall pesuaunce him clean: and he shall wash his clothes, and be clean. | ® Job 1.20, 
35, But if the scall spread much in the skin after his cleansing; then the} Chs& 
86 priest shall look on him: and, behold, if the scall be spread in the skin,| 4, °°* * 
37 the priest shall not seek for yellow hair; he‘?s unclean. But if the scall}| Romain 
be in his sight at a stay, and that there is black hair grown up therein; |" cb 1°10. 
the scall is healed, he zs clean: and * the priest shall pronounce him} yr 
clean. Exo. 44. 23, 


inflammation or carbuncle; and 29-38, a dary 
Beall [pmjy; Septuagint, Spavoua], when the 
leprosy was distinguished by being in sight deeper 
than the skin, and the hair became thin and 
yellow [2hy3, gold-coloured]|. ‘So very variable 
are the appearances which this disease produces 
on the head affected by it, that it bas received no 
less than twenty different names. It is most 
commonly known under the scientific names of 
porrigo, herpes, alopecia (baldness), tinea, and 
opularly as scald head and ringworm. Some 
orms of it attack children almost exclusively, 
and are found only among the or where there 
is not sufficient attention to cleanliness; while 
others occur at all ages, and in all ranks and 
conditions of society. The effects which it pro- 
duces are no less variable than its forms, ranging 
from the sriall, brown, scurfy spots which at a 
certain period cover the head of every child, and 
which a few vigorous applications of soft soap and 
water will remove, to those extreme cases where 
it disorganizes the whole order of the scalp, and 
seriously affects the general health. Its varyin 
appearances and effects ara in all likelihoo 
caused by the different stages of development of 
the parasitic plant (the A chorion Schénleinit) which 
roduces all these abnormal appearances on the 
Fens head, by its greater or less abundance 
on the parts affected, and the more or less favour- 
able circumstances in which it is placed. The 
form which it most frequently exhibits is that of 
rounded patches of thick yellowish scales, marked 
by numerous depressions, at first very small, but 
radually increasing and tere larger surfaces, 
The hairs on the parts affected are dull, dry, 
and colourless, exceedingly brittle, and peor 
extracted, broken off bigs ¥° the skin, and cove 


with greyish-white dust. It is described wish 
sufficient accuracy io this passage of Leviticus. 
Examined under the microscope, the hairs are 
found to be considerably swollen, with nodosities 
here and there, produced by masses of sporules or 
seeds embedded between the longitudinal fibres. 
The bulbs are flattened or destroyed altogether ; 
the ends havea very ragged appearance, resemblin 

in miniature the ends of a piece of wood, which 
has been broken across; while the medullary 
portion, or the pith, of the hair is quite dis- 
oreeniae, owing to the pressure ef the plant, 
which appears enveloping it, either as isolated 
spores or as chains of cells. The disense may 
last an indefinite length of time, but it usually 
terminates in the obliteration of the hair-follicles 
and permanent baldness of the affected parts. 
It is far more severe in foreign countries than in 
this — instances being numerous where it has 
soe aoa removed the hair from the whole 
head, eyebrows, and beard, leaving them com- 
pletely smooth and naked, impairing the constitw 
tion when so extensively developed, and when 
children are the subjects, arresting their growth. 
A very formidable type of it occurs in Poland 
under the name of Plica polonica, But it is 
particularly malignant in the warm countries of 
the South and East. The manners and occupa- 
tions, as well as the food of the inhabitants are 
peculiarly favourable to the production of those 
abnormal growths, while the heat and moisture 
of the climate. push them into excessive de- 
velopment’ (see ‘Des Vegetaux qui croizsent 
sur |’Homme, et sur les Animaux vivante,’ 
by M. Robin, Paris, 1862; a review of this 


work, and two articles entitled ‘Human ie ng 
igo Macmilian’s Magazine, vol. vi, May—Ock, 


Laus for LEVITICUS XIII. discerning the leprosy. 
88 If a man also or a woman have in the skin of their flesh bright spots, BG 1490. 
39 even white bright spots; then the priest shall look: and, behold, ¢/ the | * = ie 
bright spots in the skin of their flesh be darkish white; it is a freckled | «Px; 3 a5, 
spot that groweth in the skin; he 7s clean. — 4 ; Isa, 16. 2. 
40 And the man whose ° hair is fallen off his head, he cs *bald; yet zs he |, a 
41 clean. And he that hath his hair fallen off from the part of his head |" ge. 99 26, 
42 toward his face, he cs forehead bald: yet is he clean. And if there be | Joss. 14. 
in the bald head, or bald forehead, a white reddish sore ; it 7s a leprosy eae he 
43 sprung up in his bald head, or his bald forehead. Then ‘the priest shall| “, 
look upon it: and, behold, 7f the rising of the sore b¢ white reddish in| ¢ Jobn ¢, 


his bald head, or in his bald forehead, as the leprosy appeareth in the| _1° 
44 skin of the flesh; he is a leprous man, he zs unclean: the priest shall 

pronounce hin “ utterly unclean ; his plague és in his head. : 
45 And the leper in whom the plague 2s, his clothes shall be rent, and his 

head bare, and he shall ° put a covering upon his upper lip, and shall cry, 


38, 39. If a man also or a woman have in 
the skin of their flesh bright spots. This modi- 
fication of the leprosy is distinguished by a dull- 


white colour [it is called p75 m3, a ‘freckled spot’], 


and it is entirely _a cutaneous disorder, not 
uncommon in the East (Niebuhr, ‘Descrip. de 
PArabie,’ p. 119), but never injuring the constitu- 
tion. It is described as not penetrating below 
the skin of the flesh, and as not rendering neces- 
sary aa exclusion from society. It is by medical 
writers termed ‘/epra,’ which is often confounded 
with leprosy, although entirely different. It is 
evident, then, this common form of leprosy was 
not contagious, otherwise Moses would have 
prescribed as strict a quarantine in this as in 
the other cases, And hereby we see the great 
superiority of the Mosaic law—which so accurately 
distinguished the characters of the leprosy, and 
preserved to society the services of those who 
were labouring under the uncontagious forms of 
the disease—over the customs and regulations of 

tern countries in the present day, where all 
lepers are indiscriminately proscribed, and are 
avoided as unfit for free intercourse with their 
fellow-men. 

40, 41. bald .”. . forehead bald. The falling 
off of the hair is another symptom which creates 
a suspicion of leprosy, when the baldness com- 
mences in the back part of the head. But it was 
not of itself a decisive sign unless when taken in 
connection with other tokens,—a ‘sore of a reddish 
white colour.’ [D778 }2? v2), white and some- 
what reddish; Septuagint, eux) 4 mwussiovea, 
white or red. D778, this word, which is rendered 
red, comprehends in it a tinge of yellow (cf. Gen. 
xxv. 33). It expresses the colour of blood (2 Ki, 
iii. 22), and of red wine (Isa. lxiii. 2), but is 
generally used for a dark-brown red.] The He- 

rews, as well as other Orientals, were accus- 
tomed to gistngatal between the forehead _bald- 
ness, which might be natural, and that baldness 
which might be the consequence of disease. The 
form here referred to is produced by another 
variety of tricophyton or hair-plant, which com- 
mits hideous ravages on the lower back part of 
the head. ‘Its appearance is indicated by redness, 
tension, and irritation of the skin, followed by 
an erruption of tubercles of various sizes, re- 
sembling strawberries, each of which is traversed 
by a single hair, which has lost its colour, become 
brittle, and the medullary portion, or pith, of 
the hair being quite disorganized, can be pulled 
out with the utmost ease.. Segments of circles 


wth, often extend round the front of the neck, 
eneath the beard from ear to ear, at the expense 
of permanent loss of the hair of those parts. It 
is very obstinate in its cure, being aggravated by 
injudicious applications, and lasting for years, 
when suitable treatment is not adopted. The 
means adopted for its arrestment often aggravate 
the ghastly deformities occasioned by the disease ; 
and the poor creatures on whom it preys with 
unchecked virulence have their faces so disfigured 
that they scarcely look human: the eyelids and 
lips are sometimes quite destroyed, and the whole 
countenance is swollen into a frightful mass of 
ulcerous matter. From the rigorous measures 
adopted for its extirpation, as described in this 
passage, it ay to have been igh common 
amongst the Jews, by whom it must have been 
regarded as a very grievous scourge, polluting 
their highly-cherished beards, if not consigning 
them to the tomb of all the Capulets’ (Macmillan’s 
Magazine,’ ut supra). The parasitic plant or 
fungus which occasions these sad and disgusting 
deformities, also infeste the skin of the lower 
animals, particularly of the mouse, gradually 
destroying its hair, ears, eyes, nose, and other 
parts, which become very ulcerated, till the 
creature is a pitiable object to look at, and dies of 
exhaustion. The disease is very infectious, being 
often communicated by mice to cats and dogs, 
from which, in turn, children may take it on 
playing with them. Though not exactly the 
disease to which we now give the name of leprosy, 
this was one of several diseases which were 
grouped together under that title, and legislated 
for by Moses. In warm and tropical countries 
vegetation 1s more luxuriant than with us; anda 
disease which is simply troublesome and repulsive 
in this country becomes terrible there. uman 
beings in some districts of India at the present 
day are served much like the poor mice, having 
to submit to the deformity of their bodies or the 
loss of their limbs, owing to the uncontrolled 
growth of a fungus very similar in appearance to 
the one spoken of in this passage. {See Dr. 
Mason Good, pity of Medicine ;’ Michaelis, 
‘Commentaries on Laws of Moses 3? also Dr. 
M‘Call Anderson on ‘ Parasitic Affections of 
Skin,’ &c.) 
45. the leper in whom the plague is, his clothes 
shall be rent, &c. The person who was declared 
affected with the leprosy forthwith exhibited all 
the tokens of suffering from a heavy calamity. 
Rending garments and uncovering the head 
were common signs of mourning. [279, signifies 


of these pustules, ee with the parasitic | bare, naked, also ‘free;’ and hence some render it, 


Lats for 


LEVITICUS XIII. 
46 “ Unclean, unclean. All the days wherein the plague shall be in him he 


discerning the leprosy. 


B. C. 1490, 


shall be defiled ; he és unclean. he shall dwell alone; * without the camp | "1 Ki s. 37 


shall his habitation be. 
47 


The * garment also that the plague of leprosy is in, whether it bea 
48 woollen garment, ora linen garment, whether ¢¢ 6¢ in the warp, or woof, 

of linen, or of woollen, whether in a skin, or in any ® thing made of skin ; 
49 and if the plague be greenish or reddish in the garment, or in the skin, 
either in the warp, or in the woof, or in anything of skin; it 7s a 


Ps. 61. 1. 

7 Num. 5 2, 
Num 12.14, 

Y Taga. 64. 6. 

6 work of. 

7 vessel, or, 
instru- 
ment. 


as the Arabic version does, ‘forbore to cut or 
shave his hair,’ (Parkhurst, on vip, No. viii.)] 
As to ‘the putting a covering upon the upper 
lip,’ that means either wearing a moustache, as 
the Hebrews used to shave the upper lip (Cal- 
met), or simply rerene a hand over it, or 
veiling the mouth [Septuagint, wepi 7d otdya 
abrov wepiBadec8u, covered around the mouth] 
(cf. Ezek. xxiv. 17, 22; Mic. iii. 7, where, though 
our version has lips, the Hebrew reads lip). The 
Hebrew word occurs 2 Sam. xix. 24 (25), and is 
rendered by our translators ‘beard’ (Septuagint, 
puerat, properly moustache, but here ‘ beard’), 
which being held in high estimation, to hide or 
cover it was a sign of great sorrow or shame. 
This Hebrew custom of covering the lip or lips in 
the season of calamity may receive illustration 
from the practice of the modern Jews in Barbary, 
whose mourning rites are thus described by Dean 
Addison (p. 218):—* They return from the grave to 
the house of the deceased, where one who is chief 
mourner receives them, with his jaws tied up with 
alinen cloth. Thus muffied'the mourner goes for 
seven days.’ The rite used by the leper—viz., 
covering his lip or mouth when pronounced by the 
priest unclean—‘ was probably similar to the mourn- 
ing usage of the Barbary Jews.’ All these external 
marks of grief were intended to proclaim, in 
addition to his own exclamation, ‘‘ Unclean!” 
that the person was a leper, whose company every 
one must shun. 46. dwell alone; without the 
camp—in a lazaretto by himself, or associated 
with other lepers (Num. xii. 15; 2 Ki. vii. 3, 8). 
Lepers are su “at to the same doom of social 
expulsion in the modern countries of the East, 
where the slightest ascertained taint of the malady 
carries with it a seclusion tantamount to banish- 
ment from the rest of the community, or even to 
perpetual detention in alazaret. Enactments for 
the arrest and imprisonment of lepers haye been 
proposed and passed even within the last few 
years in some of our Indian colonies. In the 
villages of Syria lepers are required to go to 
Damascus, or some other town, where there may 
be a public asylum; and if they will not conform 
to this rule, they are forced to live in a cave, hut, 
or booth of green boughs outside the village, 
where they remain in perpetual quarantine (see 
instances, ‘The Land and the Book,” vol. i., p, 286; 
Rogers’ ‘Domestic Life in Palestine,’ p. 16). 

47-69. The garment... that the... leprosy 
is in. °It is well known that infectious diseases— 
such as scarlet fever, measles, the plague—are 
latently imbibed and carried by the clothes. But 
the language of this passage clearly indicates a 
disease to which clothes themselves were subject, 
and which was followed by effects on them analo- 
gous to those which malignant leprosy produces 
on the human body; for similar regulations were 
made for the rigid inspection of suspected garments 
by a priest, as for the examination of a leprous 
persop. It has long been conjectured, and recently 
ascertained by the use of a lens, that the leprous 
condition of swine is produced by myriads of 


gminute insects engenders in their 3 and 


regarding all leprosy as of the same nature, it is 
thought that this affords a sufficient reason for the 
injunction in the Mosaic law to destroy the clothes 
in which the disease, after careful observation, 
seemed to manifest itself. Clothes are sometimes 
seen contaminated by this disease in the West 
Indies and the southern parts of America ( White- 
law’s ‘Code of Health’); and it may be presumed 
that, as the Hebrews were living in the desert, 
where they had not the convenience of frequent 
changes and washing, the clothes they wore, and 
the skin mats on which they lay, would be apt to 
breed infectious vermin, which, being settled in 
the stuff, would imperceptibly gnaw it, and leave 
stains similar to those described by Moses. It is 
well known that the wool of sheep dying of disease, 
if it had not been shorn from the animal while 
living, and also skins, if not thoroughly prepared 
by scouring, are liable to the effects described in 
this passage. whether it be a woollen garment, 
or a linen garment. These are specified, because 
the dresses of the Hebrews consisted exclusively 
of one or other of these materials. [733 denotes 


the outer robe (Gen. xxxix. 12, 13,15; xli. 42; 2 
Ki. xxii. 10; 2 Chr. xviii. 19), which was commonly 
made of wool, the staple material for the manu- 
facture of clothing ; for, while amongst the Egyp- 
tians woollen garments were worn principally b 

the lower classes, rarely by the grandees, an 

occasionally even by the priests, they were much 
more common avionest the Hebrews, whose nu- 
merous flocks furnished an abundant supply of 
fleeces (cf. Deut. xxii. 11; 2 Ki. iii. 4; Job xxxi. 
20; Prov. xxxi. 13; Isa. i. 18; Ezek. xxxiv. 3; 
Hos. ii. 5). o'p%e, plural of 7p#s, which is a general 
term, including all kinds of linen, and, being joined 
with 133, denotes a linen garment.] 48. Whether 
it be in the warp, or woof, of linen, or of 
woollen—lit., whether it be in the warp or woof, 
for the flax or for the wool—pishtah being used 
sometimes for the plant (Exod. ix. 31; Josh, ii. 6; 


Judg. xv. 14), and tzemer for the fleece, as distinct 


from the woven fabric (Judg. vi. 37). This sense 
the words evidently bear in the latter part of the 
clause, which is accordingly rendered by the Sep- 
tuagint [Af ev tots Awvots # ev Tots Ueatst, either in 
the flax or in the wool. It is the only intelligible 
view that can be taken of them, as it would be 
difficult or impossible to discern, on a corroding 
spot appearing in fabricated stuffs, whether the 
disease were in the warp or in the woof; but very 
easy if the reference is considered as made to the 
materials before being interwoven in the loom— 
i. e., as they existed separately, whether in the raw 
state or in that of yarp. A similar distinction is 
made in regard to skins in their. natural and their 
artificial form, such as bottles. 49-59. if the 
plague be greenish or reddish in the garment, 
or in the ekin. The appearance of such stains 
was the first symptom that excited suspicion ; and 
immediately, consequent upon the discovery of the 
alarming spots, the affected garment was to be 
brought under the notice of the priest, who shut it 
up for a week, A¢ the end of that period it wag 


Laws for LEVITICUS XIII. discerning the leprosy. 
lague of leprosy, and shall be showed unto the priest. And ‘the priest | ® © 
‘ ai look pon ths plague, and shut up dt that hath the plague seven |* ni 
51 days: and he shall look on the plague on the seventh day: if the plague } «oi. 44. 
be spread in the garment, either in the warp, or in the woof, or in a skin, | Eze 16.4% 
or in any work that is made of skin; the plague is “a fretting leprosy; |* egy 
52 it 7s unclean. He shall therefore ° burn that garment, whether warp Or| nent 7. 25, 
woof, in woollen or in linen, or any thing of skin, wherein the plague is: | 2. = 
for it 7s a fretting leprosy; it shall be burnt in the fire. ae Been 
53 | And if the priest shall look, and, behold, the plague be not spread in| Acts 19.19 
the garment, either in the warp, or in the woof, or in any thing of skin; _ oo 
54 then the priest shall command that they wash the thing wherein the pura re 
55 plague zs, and he shall shut it up seven days more: and the priest| 9 pet 1.9. 
shall look on the plague, after that ‘it is washed: and, behold, 7f the] 2zPet.z 20, 


plague have not changed his colour, and the plague be not spread; itis}, ™ 


unclean; thou shalt burn it in the fire; 


56 bare within or without. 


58 wherein the plague zs with fire. 


cies ‘ bh & whether it 
it is fret inward, 8 whether if be} Po baa 


be bald in 

And if the priest look, and, behold, the plague | the head 

be somewhat dark after the washing of it; then he shall rend it out of pre 

the garment, or out of the skin, or out of the warp, or out of the woof:| forehead 

57 And if it appear still in the garment, either in the warp, or in the woof, | _ thereof. 
or in any thing of skin, it 2s a spreading plague: thou “shalt burn that | * iss. 9.1% 
And the garment, either warp or woof, | matt 22.7. 
or whatsoever thing of skin z¢ be, which thou sbalt wash, if the plague be | Matt. 2.41, 
departed from them, then ‘it shall be washed the second time, and shall] Bev * & 


be clean. 
59 


clean, or to pronounce it unclean. 


This és the law of the plague of leprosy in a garment of woollen or| 
linen, either in the warp, or woof, or any thing of skins, to pronounce it 


subjected to another careful inspection; and if the 
coloured stain was found to have enlarged its 
range, that was considered decisive of its being 
("7822 nly] a “‘fretting”—lit., an exasperated or 
malignant—“‘leprosy ;” and on this verdict being 
pronounced, the garment was consigned to the 
flames. But should it have appeared, on the 
second inspection, not to have been spreading, the 
poss having ordered it to be washed, shut it up 
or another experimental week, when one of two 
results followed. If after the application of the 
water the stain remained unchanged in appear- 
ance, he was to pronounce it unclean ; because the 
disease, though it had not extended, was (v. 55), 
by ‘fretting inward,’ corroding the substance of 
the woven fabric or leather. If, on re-examination, 
the spot appeared to be fading, it was to be cut 
out of the stuff; and should a similar spot appear 
in any other part of the garment, it was ‘a spread- 
ing leprosy,’ and the material in which it had 
developed itself was to be burned. ‘he cloth or 
skin, however, was, in the first instance, to undergo 
@ vigorous process of ablution; and should that 
new spot be removable by water, the garment was 
washed 8 second time, and then pronounced 
“clean.” Maimonides states that, according to 
Jewish canons, cloth manufactured of camels’ hair 
and sheep’s wool, when the quantity of the former 
exceeded that of the latter, garments and skins 
that were dyed, and articles formed of the skins of 
aquatic animals, were not included amongst the 
materials embraced in this ordinance. But no 
exceptions are stated in the original code; and the 
wisdom of the legislator is manifested by his mak- 
ing the course prescribed imperative in the case of 
all corroding cloths or Seis adapted for personal 
apparel or domestic use. It is probable that in a 
rude state of society, consisting, to a darks extent, 
of bricklayers and oo slave-labourers, 


amongst whom clothing would saa aa be kept 
in a state of sordid neglect, such minute and 
stringent regulations were absolutely necessary for 

reventing the mischievous cousequences which 
tre climate might produce, In these circumstances, 
an active as well as strict surveillance was im- 
peratively demanded as a measure of sanatory 
precaution; and no general interdict could have 
produced a practical effect in allaying popular 
ApEZAreneipgs, ready to be excited by any rumour 
of infection, as well as in promoting a general 
attention to cleanliness, equal to the act, enforced 
by public authority, of destroying every polluted 
article of clothing. The leprosy in garments has 
long been a source of perplexity to biblical com- 
mentators, who have made vain attempts to ex- 
plaid the occult phenomenon, Michaelis considered 
the woollen stuffs which exhibited in some parts 
a threadbare appearance, and afterwards broke 
into holes, had been manufactured from the wool 
of diseased sheep, that was favourable to the pro- 
duction of vermin ; and Calmet ascribed the atti 
here described to the ravages of animalcule, which 
guawed the texture. But neither of these hypoth- 
eses is sufficient to satisfy all the conditions of 
the sacred narrative, especially to account for the 
diverse coloration of the parroding, patches in the 
clothes, It is now the established belief, founded 
on the observation of analogous facts, that the 
green and reddish plague-spots had most probably 
a cryptogamous origin—were caused by a mould— 
‘a fungus ’—which is the most protean of all plants, 
assuming different forms‘on different substances, 
but familiar to us in the green, light, fleecy cover. 
ing which it spreads over old shoes, stale pieces of 
bread, or castof clothes left in damp, ill-ventilated 
places. The red leprosy of garments has played a 
somewhat remarkable part in history, It was very 
common in the Middle Ages, occurring often before 
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3 and the priest shall 


the priest comman 


LEVITICUS XIV. 


AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, This shall be the law of the 
2 leper in the day of his cleansing: He “shall he brought unto the priest : 
t o forth out of the camp; and th 

4 and, behold, 7f the P ague of leprosy be healed in the leper; then shall | 1 or. 
to take for him that is to be cleansed two ! birds 


in cleansing the leper. 


B. C. 1490. 


CHAP, 14. 
. a 
e priest shall look, | * 7" a 


sparrows. 


the outbreak of epidemics, which it was supposed 
to bherald—appearing suddenly on the sacramental 
host, and on the vestments of priests—and was 
regarded with superstitious fear as a signaculum 
or omen of gloomy presa The researches of 
microscopists have dis led the mystery and 
terror which surrounded it forso many ages, and 
resolved it into a mere collection of minute and 
simple fungi’ (‘British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review,’ No. xlvii.; article ‘Biblical Botany,’ 
by Rev. H. Macmillan). With regard to leprosy 
in the person, it appears that, though sometimes 
inflicted as a miraculous judgment (Num. xii 10; 
2 Ki y. 27), it was a natural disease, well known 
in Eastern countries still; but the term, as used 
in this popular, unscientific history, seems to 
have been applied to any cutaneous eruption of 
an extensive range or a disgusting appearance. 
In the more accurate nomenclature of modern 
times, /epra and leprosy are considered as strictly 
applicable to diseases of the skin characterized 
by scaly patches of a white, shining colour, of 
different sizes, but generally of a circular shape. 
This species of leprosy, which may extend over 
the whole surface of the body, and often lasts for 
years without producing any coustitutional de- 
rangement, is not contagious. In a report by 
the Royal College of Physicians, prepared a few 
years ago for the Secretary of State for the British 
colonies, it is stated that, in return to inter- 
rogatories despatched to all the colonies, as well 
as to various other parts of the world, 10 im- 
mense mass of evidence was obtained, which, 
having been elaborately digested and collated, 
clearly established these important points,—That 
leprosy is not communicable by proximity or con- 
tact with the diseased, and that there is not 
*anything which justifies measures for the com- 

ulsory seetegstion of lepers’ (‘ British Medical 

ournal’), This common form of the disease is 
what is described in v. 13 of this chapter, and 
its non-contagious character was well-known in 
the Mosaic age. But under the general designa- 
tion of leprosy, severa] varieties of cutaneous 
disease are comprised, differing in degrees of 
malignity, all of which, under the irritating in- 
fluence of the climate, would then, as similar 
affections do still, become rapidly virulent and 
dangerous, A combivation of natural causes, 
specified at the beginning of the chapter, pre- 
disposed the Israelites to disorders of the skin; 
and it is probable that the extensive prevalence 
of these soniy after the Exodus necessitated at 
that time the enactment of the strict and severe 
regulations to which those afflicted by such dis- 
tempers were subjected. Considered even in @ 
sanatory point of view, the rules prescribed by 
the Hebrew legislator for distinguishing the true 
character and varieties of the disease, are far 
superior to the method of treatment now fol- 
lowed in the same quarter of the world, and 
evince the Divine wisdom by which he was 
guided. But the course prescribed was special; 
and the fact that every suspected case was 
brought for examination—not to an elder, nor 
to any of the heads. of houses, but to a priest, 
as was done continuously till the timé of our 
Lord (Matt. viii. 4)—proves that it was designed, 
not solely for parony, nt still more for ritual 


purposes. It -vas intended and calculated to 
impress the minds of the people with a convic- 
tion that trouble, whether 1n a mild or a severe 
form, proceeded from God, and was a punishment 
of sin—more especially that leprosy, the victim 
of which was considered as dead, was the ex- 
ternal symbol of sin in its deepest malignity— 
involving entire separation from (Jod and His 
people, and leading to spiritual death. The laws 
enacted, therefore, by Divine authority regarding 
leprosy, while they pointed in the first instance 
to sanatory ends, were at the same time designed 
by stimulating to carefulness against ceremonial 
defilement, to foster a spirit of religious fear and 
inward purity. 

CHAP. XIV. 1-32—Tue Ritzs anp Sacri- 
FICES IN CLEANSING THE LEPER, 2, law of the 
leper in the day of his cleansing. A leper, 
though quite convalescent, was not allowed to 
return to society immediately and at his own will. 
The malignant character of his disease rendered 
the greatest precautions necessary to his re-admis- 
sion amongst the people. One of the priests 
most skilled in the diagnosis of the disease (@ro- 
tius) being deputed to attend such outcasts, the 
restored leper compeared before this official ; and 
when, after having been examined according to the 
rules prescribed in the preceding chapter, a certifi- 
cate of health was given, the ceremonies here de- 
scribed were forthwith observed outside the camp. 
8. the priest shall go forth out of the camp. The 
person infected, having been separated from the 
worship of God and from communion with His 
people, could not be restored till the appointed 
rites had been performed for him; and it was 
necessary therefore for the priest to go out of the 
camp or city to meet him. behold, if the plague 
of leprosy be healed in the leper. In the event 
of his receiving a bill of health, a twofold cere- 
mony was enjoined, at an interval of seven days, 
Each of these ceremonies was sacrificial, and the 
victims thegpsase in each, though differing from 
one another, represented the same mei enetit 
in different aspects. In the several acts of puriti- 
cation there were more victims required than one, 
because the thing signified could not be ade- 

uately exhibited by one. These varied offerings 
shew the excellency of the one great offering, and 
at the same time prove that the law could make 
nothing perfect. 4. Then shall the priest com+ 
mand to take for him... two birds alive and 
clean. This first step in the purifyiug course was 
towards a return to the camp and a re-union 
with the ‘holy nation.’ [05¥, small birds. 
"pY signifies a sparrow (Ps, Ixxxiv. 4); whence 
Jerome, in the Vulgate, renders the word ‘sparrows’ 
here; and the Septuagint interprets it in the 
same manner in five places of the Psalms ; also 
in Eccl. xii. 4; Lam. iii. 52, But in the present 
passage the Septuagiut translates it by, dpyGia, 
‘little birds ;’ and it is evident that the word is 
to be taken in this generic sense, from their being 
specified as ‘clean ’—a condition that would have 
been altogether superfluous to mention in reference 
to sparrows.] The law did not specify any par- 
ticlar species of birds to be used on such occasions; 
aud. therefore the presumption is, that all birds, 
wild or domestic, were allowable, provided they 


Rites and sacrifices 


loose 2 into the open field. 


8 And he that is to be cleansed ” shall wash his clothes, and shave off all 
his hair, and * wash himself in water, that he may be clean: and after 
that he shall come into the camp, and ‘shall tarry abroad out of his tent 

But it shall be-on the seventh day, that he shall shave all 

his hair off his head and his beard and his eyebrows, even all his hair he 

shall shave off: and he shall wash his clothes, also he shall wash his flesh 


9 seven days. 


in water, and he shall be clean. 


belonged to a class reckoned “‘chean.” oedar 
wood, and scarlet, and hyssop. [1}x, which oc- 
Curs only in this passage of the Pentateuch, is the 
name given in the later books to the cedar of 
Lebanon (1 Ki. vi. 18; Ps. xxix. 5; xcii. 13; civ. 
16; Isa. ii. 13; Ezek. xxxi. yet But the cedrus 
Libani cannot bé meant here, forthat famous tree 
was not a native of the Sinaitic desert. As the 
word erez is used in @ wide sense to denote any 
conifer (Celsius, ‘Hierobotanicon,’ i., 106), it has 
been supposed by many that the juniper ( juniper 
oxycedrus) is referred to, as several varieties of 
that shrub are found growing abundantly in the 
clefts and crevices of the Sivaitic mountains. In 
support of this view, Dr. Wilson states that in 
Petra he heard the name d raz given to the moun- 
tain juniper, ‘which, though only a bacciferous 
pine, is more like a cedar in miniature than a 
coniferous pine’ (‘ Lands of the Bible,’ vol. eae 
392: cf. Lady Calcott’s ‘Scripture Herbal,’ p. 92). 
[There is reason to believe, however, that the word 
is used in this connection specifically, not generi- 
cally, not only because the Septuagint renders it 
Evrov Kedprvov, but because cedar wood was 
applied by the ancient ptians in circumstances 
analogous to those of the leper’s.cleansing.] Cedar 
wood, which that people imported from Syria, was 
employed by them, as Wilkinson states (' Ancient 
Egypt.,’ vol. iii., ch. ix., p. 169), not only for orna- 
mental purposes, but for coffins, doors, and boxes ; 
and Pliny, quoted by Knobel (‘Comment.,’ in loca), 
says that they prep.~+1 it for ointments in cases 
of elephantiasis, ulvers, and other disorders. 
This oats practice suggests the origin of its 
use in the purification of the leper; and the small 
quantity of it—showing the rarity and costliness 
of the exotic in the desert—affords a presump- 
tion that this is the correct view. ‘‘ Scarlet” {oy 
npSin, woven crimson; Septuagint, xexdwopevov 
xoxxwov, the woven Poe of the coccus insect] 
—a piece of scarlet cloth or thread, and ‘‘ hyssop’ 
[21x}; Septuagint, decwrov]. The Hebrew word 
commonly translated “‘hyssop” in the Bible, but 
which the Arabic rabbis identify with ‘sahtar,’ is 
the wild marjoram, an aromatic plant of the labiate 
order, resembling our hyssop. This plant loves a 
dry and rocky soil, and is often seen growing up in 
the midst of old ruins (cf. 1 Ki. v. 13). In many 
ceremonies symbolical of purification cedar wood 
and ‘ezob’ were employed together, as these 
joined as it were the two extremes of the vege- 
table world (ef. Num: ix. 6) (Munk’s ‘ Palestine’). 
A stick of cedar wood was bound to a dunch of 
hyssop_ by a scarlet ribbon, and the living bird 
was to be so attached tt that when they dipped 
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5 alive and clean, and °cedar wood, ‘ and scarlet, and ¢hyssop: and the 
priest shall command that one of the birds be killed in an earthen vessel 
6 over running water: as for the living bird, he shall take it, and the cedar 
wood, and the scarlet, and the hyssop, and shall dip them and the living 
bird it the blood of the bird that was killed over the running water - 
7 and he shall ‘sprinkle upon him that is to be cleansed from the leprosy 
f seven times, and shall pronounce him clean, and shall let the living bird 


in cleansing the leper. 
B.C. 1490. 


® Num. 19.6 
* Heb. 9. 19, 


& ch. 11. 26. 
¢ Num. 6 2,3 
Num.12 14, 


the branches in the water, the tail of the bird 
might also be moistened, but not the head nor the 
wings, that it might not be impeded in its flight 
when let loose. 5. the priest shall command that 
one of the birds be killed. The act of slaughter 
was performed by the agency of an attendant, not 
by the hands of the priest himself, because it was 
without the camp. im an earthen vessel over 
running water. e arrangement of the words is 
by a matathesis for ‘overrunning water, placed in 
an earthen vessel.’ The killing of the bird figura- 
tively represented the state of the leper, who was 
virtually dead through his leprosy ; its blood was 
an atonement for him; and as the blood of a 
single bird would not have been sufficient to im- 
merse the y of another bird, it was mingled 
with spring water, the pbk in quality, and its 
freshness being a fit emblem of the vivacity of the 
restored le The mixture of blood and water 
was intended to increase the quantity necessary 
for the appointed other te which were to be 
repeated seven times, denoting a complete puri- 
fication (ch. iv.6; 2 Ki. v. 10; Ps. li. 2; Matt. viii. 
4; Luke v. 14), But in a case of so much gravity 
and importance, more was required than the effu- 
sion of blood: another significant rite was neces- 
sary in order that the process of purification 
should be as full as that on the day of atonement. 
The living bird. was set free, in token of the 
epee uncleanness being entirely carried away 
(cl. ch. xvi. 21, 22), and of his release from qua- 
rantine; the priest, having sprinkled him with the 
blood as a sign of his appropriation of the atone- 
ment (Exod. xxiv. 8), pronounced him clean ; and 
this official declaration was made with all so- 
lemnity, in order that the mind of the leper might 
be duly impressed with a sense of the Divine 
goodness. 
8. he that is to be cleansed shall wash his 
sey —s sprig Medes his ik The hair was 
Specially atlected by the leprosy (ch. xiii. 3, 10, 20, 
25, 36, 40). The killin of the bird and the seven- 
fold sprinkling of its blood upon the person of the 
leper implied, that though not called a sacrifice, 
because it was not rendered in a holy place, it 
ssessed all the characteristics of a sin offering ; 
or the leper, thus far cleansed by the blood o 
atonement, was at that stage re-admissible to the 
camp of Israel, though not to his own tent, or to 
communion with God in the worship of the taber- 
nacle. 9.on the seventh day... he shall shave 
i hair, &c. This renewed ablution of his 
entire person and clothes, as well as shaving off all 
his hair, which was to be done with increased 
care and particularity, was required in a savatory 
point of view, lest any relic of leprosy should 
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And on the eighth day *he shall take two he-lambs without blemish, 
and one ewe lamb *of the first year without blemish, and three tenth 
deals of fine flour for *a meat offering, mingled with oil, and one log of 
11 oil. And the priest that maketh Aim clean shall present the man that is 

to be made clean, and those things, before the Lorp, at the door of the 
12 tabernacle of the congregation: and the priest shall take one he-lamb, 
and ‘offer him for a trespass offering, and the log of oil, and ™ wave them 


in cleansing the leper. 


B, C. 1490, 


J Matt. 8 4, 
Mark 1. 14, 
Luke 5, 14. 

8 the daugh- 
ter of her 


13 for a wave offering before the Lorp: and he shall slay the "lamb °in the}, 


poe where he shall kill the sin offering and the burnt offering, in the 


ch. 6, 2, 18, 


oly place: for as the sin offering is the priest’s, so és the trespass Bx, 20 2 
14 offering: *it is most holy: and the priest shall take some of the blood ” of |” 1 5? 
the trespass offering, and the priest shall put é¢ ‘upon the tip of the right ree 
ear of him that is to be cleansed, and upon the thumb of his right hand, | _ Rev. 5.6 
15 and upon the great toe of his right foot: and the priest shall take some |° 1 
16 of the log of oil, and pour it into the palm of his own left hand: and the| thax, 
priest shall dip his right finger in the oil that cs in his left hand, and |? ch.7.7. 
17 shall sprinkle of the oil with his finger seven times before the Lorp: and |* ‘7%, 
of the rest of the oil that zs in his hand shall the priest put upon the + Eph. 1. 7 
tip of the night ear of ‘him that is to be cleansed, and upon the thumb | ol. 1.15 
of his right hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot, upon the blood | 4°» * * 
18 of the trespass offering: and the remnant of the oil that ¢s in the priest’s| Rev. 12. 1, 
hand he shall pour upon the head of him that is to be cleansed: “and |‘ Ex 2.0. 
19 the priest shall make an atonement for him before the Lorp. And the| o* eed 
priest shall offer the sin offering, and make an atonement for him that is| 1. 
to be cleansed from his uncleanness; and afterward he shall kill the burnt | Rom. 12 1. 
20 offering: and the priest shall offer the burnt offering and the meat offer- ‘ a ee 
ing upon the altar: and the priest shall make an atonement for him, and | _1cor 6.10. 
he shall be clean. Rigen 


remain lurking in his hair or garments. The 
circumstance of a priest being employed seems to 
imply that instructions suitable to the newly 
recovered leper would be given, and that the 
symbolical ceremonies used in the process of lus- 
tration would:be explained. How far they were 
then understood we cannot tell. But we can 
trace some instructive analogies between the 
leprosy and the disease of sin, and between the 
rites observed in tlie bag of cleansing leprosy 
and the provisions of the Gospel. The chief of 
these analogies are, that, as it was only when a 
leper exhibited a certain change of state that 
orders were given by the priest for a sacrifice, so a 
sinner must be in the exercise of faith and peni- 
tence ere the benefits of the Gospel remedy can be 
enjoyed by him. The slain bird and the bird let 
loose are supposed together—for no one emblem 
from nature was sufficient—to typify, the one the 
death and the other the resurrection of Christ; 
while the washings, the shaving, and the sprivk- 
lings on him that had been leprous typified the 
requirements which led a believer to cleanse him- 
self from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, and 
to perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord. 

10-20. two he-lambs... and one ewe lamb, 
The second stage in the lustral course now com- 
menvced, with a view to the leper’s restoration to 
full fellowship with the Lord: a costlier sacritice 
of expiation was required. The purification of the 
leper was not completed till at the end of seven 
days after the ceremonial of the birds, and during 
which, though permitted to come into the camp, 
he had to tarry abroad—not in his tent, lest some 
latent remnants of disease about him might infect 
his family. Coming daily to appear at the door of 
the tabernacle with the offerings required, he was 
presented before the ote ¢., before the altar 


of burnt offering, by the priest that made him 
clean. And hence it has always been reckoned 
amongst pious people the first duty of a patient 
newly restored from a long and dangerous sickness 
to repair to the church to offer his thanksgiving, 
where his body and soul, in order to be an accept- 
able offering, must be presented by our High 
Priest, whose blood alone makes any clean. The 
offering was to consist of 3 lambs, 3 tenth deals or 
decimal parts of an ephah of fine flour: 2 pints yy, 
and one log=6egg shells full of pureoil. The victims 

rovided were to be offered in succession (ch. ii. 1), 

ne of the lambs, along with the log of oil, was 
for a trespass offering, which properly took the 
precedence, as the leprosy was a symbol of sin in 
general, and restitution had, as it were, to be made 
to God by the leper for his defilement of the camp 
by his leprosy previous to his expulsion. Both of 
the articles were waved —this being the only 
occasion on which that ceremony was observed in 
a trespass offering; and the reason of the excep- 
tion was, that the waving implied the symbolical 
conveyance of the sacrificial gifts to the Lord ; so 
that, as the offerings were a substitute for the 
offerer, the manner in which they were presented 
intimated his renewed dedication of himself to 
the Divine service. 1t is remarkable that the 
blood of the trespass offering was applied exactly 
in the same particular manner to the extremities 
of the restored leper as that of the ram in the 
consecration of the priests. The parts sprinkled 
with this bload were then anointed with oil—a 
ceremony which is supposed to have borne this 
spiritual import—that while the blood was a token 
of forgiveness, the oil was an emblein of healing— 
asthe blood of Christ justifies, the influence of 
the Spirit sanctities. Of the other two lambs— 
the one was to be a sin offering, and the other a 
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21 And °if he de poor, and * cannot get so much; then he shall take one Mes kc 
lamb for a trespass offering °to be waved, to make an atonement.for him, st ga 
and one tenth deal of fine flour mingled with oil for a meat offering, and| youn 26, 
22 a log of oil; and “two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons, such as he is| Job: 1. 
able to get; and the one shall be a sin offering, and the other a burnt sol dy 
23 offering. And he shall bring them on the eighth day for his cleansing | jy24¢ 11.50, 
unto the priest, unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, Luke 6. 20 
24 before the Lorp. And the priest shall take the lamb of the trespass aaa 8 % 
offering, and the log of oil, and the priest shall wave them for a wave} jas 25,6, 
25 offering before the Lorp: and he shall kill the lamb of the trespass offer- Os: Joba &3 
ing, and the priest shall take some of the * blood of the trespass offering, sai ase 
and put # upon the tip of the right ear of him that is to be cleansed, | tra wav- 
and upon the thumb of his right hand, and upon the great toe of his ine 
26 right Poot : and the priest shall pour of the oil into the palm of his own aes z 
27 left hand: and the priest shall sprinkle with his right finger some of the 


28 


oil that és in his left hand seven times before the Lorp: and the priest 


16. 
7 1 John 1.7. 


shall put of the oil that 7s in his hand upon the tip of the right ear of | 1S * 
”him that is to be cleansed, and upon the thumb of his right hand, and! rev.1.6. 
upon the great toe of his right foot, upon the place of the blood of the es 
29 trespass offering: and the rest of the oil that 2s in the priest’s hand he | ; Lar 8" 
shall put upon the head of him that is to be cleansed, to make an atone-| tukes, 2. 
30 ment for him before the Lorp. And he shall offer the one of * the turtle- | « Ga. We. is 
31 doves, or of the young pigeons, such as he can get ; even such as he is able} 00S?s* 
to get, the one for a sin offering, and the other for a burnt offering, with | Deut 32.4, 
the meat offering: and the priest shall make an atonement for him that | * eye 
is to be cleansed before the Lorp. od Magee &, 
32 This is the law of him in whom is the plague of leprosy, whose hand is| Mic.« 9. 
not able to get that which pertaineth to his cleansing. os Bae 
33, And the Lorp spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying, When ead pete 
34 be come into the land of Canaan, which I give to you for a possession, | ¢ or. 
and °I put the plague of leprosy in a house of the land of your posses- | | Prepare. 
35 sion; and he that owneth the house shall come and tell the priest, saying, eae 
36 It scemeth to me there is as it were ‘a plague in the house: Then the| x. 
priest shall command that they ®empty the house, before the priest 1Cor 15.38. 
tnto it to see the plague, that “all that 7s in the house be not made | 20% 61. 
37 unclean; and afterward the priest shall go in to see the house: and he} 3 tim. « 
shall look on the plague : and, behold, 7f the plague de in the walls of the ce 


burnt offering, which had also the character of a 
thank offering for 
tion. And this was considered to make atonement 
‘for him ’—i. e., it removed that 


house with hollow strakes, greenish or reddish, which in sight are lower 


God’s mercy in his restora- | sumin 
new 


ceremonial pol- 


permits in His providence to be done, 


As- 


it to have been a natural disease, a 
ifficulty arises as to whether we are to 
consider that the house had become infected by 


lution which bad excluded him from the enjoy- 
ment of religious ordinances, just as the atonement 
of Christ restores all who are cleansed through 
poy His sacrifice to the privileges of the children 
of God. 

21-32. if he be poor—a kind avd considerate 
provision for an extension of the privilege to 

epers of the poorer class. The blood of their 
smaller offering was to be applied in the same pro- 
cess of purification, and they were as publicly and 
completely cleansed as those who brought a cost- 
lier offering (Acts x. 34). 

34.48, leprosy Ina house. This law was prospec- 
tive, not being to come into operation till the settle- 
ment of the Israelites in Canaan. The words, “I 
put the leprosy,” has led many to think that this 
plague was a judicial infliction from heaven for 
the sins of the owner; while others do not regard 
it in this light, it being common in Scripture 
to represent God as dens that which He only 


the contagion of leprous occupiers; or that the 
leprosy was in the house itself. It is evident that 
the latter was the true state of the case from the 
furniture being removed out of it on the first 
suspicion of disease on the walls, Some have 
pupposedl that the name of leprosy wag analogi- 
cally applied to it by the Hebrews, as we speak 
of cancer in trees when they exhibit corrosive 
effects similar to what the disease so named pro- 
duces on the human body; while others have 
pronounced it a mural efilorescence, or species of 
mildew on the wall, apt to be produced in very 
damp situations, and which was followed by 
effects so injurious to health, as well as to the 
stability of a house, particularly in warm coun- 
tries, as to demand the attention of a legislator. 
‘The reddish patches may haye been caused by a 
species of fungus, called dry-rot (merulius lacry- 
mans), which appears at first in the floors and 
beams of buildings, in the form of white cottony 
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38 than the wall; then the priest shall go out of the house to the door of 

39 the house, and shut up the house seven days: and the priest shall come 

again the seventh day, and shall look: and, behold, ¢f the plague be 

40 a in the walls of the house; then ‘the priest shall command that 

they take away the stones in which the plague és, and they shall cast 

41 them into an unclean place without the city: and he shall cause the 

house to be scraped within round about, and they shall pour out the dust 

42 that they scrape off without the city into an unclean place: and they 

shall take other stones, and put tem in the place of those stones; and 

43 he shall take other mortar, and shall plaster the house. And if the 

plague come again, and break out in the house, after that he hath taken 

away the stones, and after he hath scraped the house, and after it is 

44 plastered ; then the priest shall come and look, and, behold, 7f the plague 

¢ spread in the house, it tea fretting leprosy in the house: it ¢s unclean. 

45 And he shall break down the house, the stones of it, and the timber 

thereof, and all the mortar of the house; and he shall carry them forth 

46 out of the city into an unclean place. Moreover he that goeth into the 

house all the while that it is shut up shall be unclean “until the even. 

47 And he that lieth in the house shall wash his clothes ; and he that eateth 
in the house shall wash his clothes. 

And if the priest ‘shall come in, and look upon it, and, behold, the 
plague hath not spread in the house, after the house was plastered ; then 
the priest shall pronounce the house clean, because the plague is *healed. 
49 And he shall take to cleanse the house two birds, and cedar wood, and scarlet, 
50 and hyssop: and he shall kill the one of the birds in an earthen vessel over 
51 running water: and he shall take the cedar wood, and the ‘hyssop, and the 

scarlet, and the living bird, and dip them in the blood of the slain bird, and 
52 in the running water, and sprinkle the house seven times: and he shall 

cleanse the house with the blood of the bird, and with the running water, and 

with the living bird, and with the cedar wood, and with the hyssop, and 
53 with the scarlet: but he shall let go the living bird out of the city into 

the open fields, and make an atonement for the house: and it shall be clean. 
54, This zs the law for all manner of plague of leprosy, and /scall, and for 
55, the tleprosy of a garment, and of a house, and ‘for a rising, and for a 
56, scab, and for a bright spot; to ™ teach ® when ¢¢ ¢s unclean, and when 7¢ 
57 7s clean: this és the law of leprosy. 
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48 


in cleansing the leper. 


B.C 1:90. 


* Ps. 101. 5, 
7, 8. 
Pro. 22. 10. 
Jer 15.19. 
Eze. 22. 23. 
Eze 44. 23, 

J ch. 13. 61. 
Zech. 6. 4. 

9 ch. 17. 16. 
ch. 22. 6. 
Num. 19, 7+ 


7 in coming 
in shall 
come in, 
etc. 

h Deut.32.39. 


34. 

Luke 7, 21. 
@1Kii 4,33, 
Ps, 61. 7, 

J ch. 13, 30, 
& ch. 13. 47. 

t ch. 13.2 

™ Ex. 16. 26. 
Deut. 4. 6. 
Deut, 6, 17, 

25. 

Deut. 24, 8. 
Ps, 78, 5. 
Ps. 119, 96. 
lro. 6. 2°. 
1 ro, 13. 13. 
Pro. 19, 16, 
Eccl. 8. 6. 
Eze. 44. 23. 

8 in the day 
of the un- 
clean, and 
in the day 
of the 
clean. 


The stones were 


patches, from one to eight inches broad, after- 
wards developing over thgir whole surface a 
number of orange or reddish-brown irregular folds, 
distilling drops of moisture when perfect ;—bence 
the specific pame. This insidious disease, once 
established, spreads with amazing rapidity, de- 
stroying the most solid house ina few years. So 
virulent is its nature, that it extends from the 
wood work of a honse even to the walls themselves, 
and by penetrating their interstices, crumbles them 
to pieces. The houses of Palestine, numbers of 
which were built of mud or wood, were peculiarly 
exposed to its ravages; and when once this 
fungus obtained a footing, the clenperste remedy 
proposed by Moses had often to be resorted to 
after the failure of ees attempt to extirpate it’ 
(‘British and Foreign Evangelical Review,’ No, 
xlvii., article ‘ Biblical Botany,’ by Rev, H. Mac- 
millan). Moses enjoined the priests to follow the 
same course, and during the same period of time, 
for ascertaining the true character of this disease 
as in human leprosy—in case of being found lep- 
rous, to remove the infected parts, or if after- 
wards there appeared a risk of the contagion 
spreading, to destroy the house altogether, and 
remove th materials to a distance. The patches 
were frequently recta aeons on the walls 


of houses reared of stone. 
probably rough, unhewn stones, built up without 
cement, in the manner now frequently used in 
fences, and plastered over, or else laid in mortar. 
The oldest examples of architecture are of this 
character. The very’ same thing has to be done 
still with houses infected with mural salt. The 
stones covered with the nitrous incrustation 
must be removed; and if the infected wall is 
suffered to remain, it must be plastered all over 
anew. 

48-57. the priest shall pronounce the house 
clean. The precautions here described show that 
there is great danger in warm countries from the 
house leprosy, which was likely to be increased by 
the smallness and rude architecture of the houses 
in the early ages of the Israelitish history. As a 
house could not contract any impurity in the sight 
of God, the ‘atonement’ which the priest was to 
make for it must either have had. a reference to 
the sins of its occupiers, or to the ceremonial pro- 
eess appointed for its purification, the very same 
as that observed for a leprous rson. This 
solemn declaration that it was “‘clean,” as well 
as the offering made on the occasion, were ad- 
mirably calculated to make known the fact, to 
remove apprehension from the public mind, as well 


Of uncleanness 


5 whereon he sitteth shall be unclean. 
7 until the even. 
9 be unclean until the even. 
10 hath the issue shall be unclean. 


11 unclean until the even. 


12 and bathe Azmself in water, arid be unclean until the even. 


13 and every vessel of wood shall be rinsed in water. 


seven days for his cleansing, and wash 
14 in running water, and shall be clean. 


an atonement for him before the Lorp for 
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LEVITICUS XV. by tissues, 
5 AND the Lorp spake unto Moses and to Aaron, saying, Speak unto| ®° 1 _ 
# the children of lace and say unto them, * When any man hath a| ,CiAt i 
8 running issue out of his flesh, because of his issue he ts unclean. And| yam.s2. 
this shall be his uncleanness in his issue: whether his flesh run with his Seu 23 
4 issue, or his flesh be stopped from his issue, it 7s his uncleanness. Every} 38s 5 95, 
bed whereon he lieth that hath the issue is unclean; and every ?thing} raxes.4s. 
And whosoever toucheth his bec oe a 
shall wash his clothes, °and bathe himself in water, and be unclean until} Ik ‘ve 
6 the even. And he that sitteth on any thing whereon he sat that hath the | 2 vessel, 
issue shall wash his clothes, and bathe Aimself in water, and be unclean | * % a6 303 
And he that toucheth the flesh of him that hath the| % 47 ** 
issue shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be unclean] eb 17.15. 
8 until the even, And if he that hath the issue “spit upon him that is aan 7.1 
clean ; then he shall wash his clothes, and “bathe Aimself in water, and} y0p' 40 vo. 
And what saddle goever he rideth upon that| Rev. 7.18 
And whosoever toucheth any thing that | ° serait 6. 
was under him shall be unclean until the even: and he that beareth any | 23 Cor 7.1. 
of those things shall wash his clothes, and bathe Aimself in water, and be | « 1 Cor 16.33. 
And whomsoever he ‘toucheth that hath the |/ me 6. 23. 
issue, and hath not rinsed his hands in water, he shall wash his clothes,| ‘y *» * 
And the} 2cor.6.1 
‘vessel of earth that he toucheth which hath the issue shall be broken: | Phil 1 21, 
And when he that] oh. a 
hath an issue is cleansed of his issue; then “he shall number to himself | ¢ cn ¢. s3, 
his clothes, and bathe his flesh} chb.9.1. 
And on the eighth day he shall} $+, 
take to him *two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons, and come before} Num1.u1, 
the Lorp unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and give | , = 
15 them unto the priest: and the priest shall offer them, ‘the one for a sin |" 9 * * 
offering, and the other for a burnt oer Jand the priest shall make} wam. 6.10 
is issue. ; ee hee 
And ‘if any man’s seed of copulation go out from him, then he shall |‘ % * ** 
And every | 4 ch. 14 19, 


17 wash all his flesh in water, and be unclean until the even. 


garment, and every skin, whereon is the seed of copulation, shall be} 3: 


18 washed with water, and be unclean until the even. 


themselves in water, and ' be unclean until the even. 


19 
20 be unclean until the even. 


21 shall be unclean. 


The woman also| f° %?; 
with whom man shall lie 7th seed of copulation, they shall both bathe |» cn 22 4. — 
Deut. 23.10. 
And if a woman have an issue, and her issue in her flesh be blood, |‘ pom?!“ 
she shall be *put apart seven days; and whosoever toucheth her shall| 1¢or.6.12 
And every thing that she lieth upon in | "eb. 12.2. 
her separation shall be unclean: everything also that she sitteth upon |, -°°3*™™ 
And whosoever toucheth her bed shall wash his|  separa- 
tion. 


clothes, and bathe Azmself in water, and be unclean until the even. 


as relieve the owner from the aching suspicion of 
dwelling in an infected house. 
1-18.—UNcLEANNESS OF MEN. 
2, When any man hath a running issue. This 
chapter describes other forms of uncleanness, the 
nature of which is sufficiently intelligible in the 
text, without any explanatory comment. Whether 
proceediog from natural causes or from disease, 
hey properly came within the notice of the legis- 
lator; and the very stringent rules here prescribed, 
both for the separation of the person so affected, 


and for avoiding contamination from anything | f 
ith bi 


connected with him, were well calculated not 
only to prevent contagion, but to discourage the 
excesses of licentious indulgence. 9. saddle... 
he rideth upon—(see on Gen. xxxi. 34), 12, the 
vessel of earth... ag fy broken. Itis thought 


the pottery of the Israelites, like the earthenware 
jars in which the Egyptians kept their water, was 
unglazed, and consequently porous, and that it 
was its porousness which, rendering it entremely 
liable to imbibe small particles of impure matter, 
was the reason of the vessel touched by an un- 
clean person being ordered to be broken. 13, 14. 
number to himself seven days, Like a leprous 
erson, he underwent a week’s probation, whether 
e was completely healed; and then with the 
sacrifices prescribed, the priest made a2 atonement 
or him—z. ¢., offered the oblations necessary for 
the removal of his ceremonial defilement, as well 
as the typical pardon of his sins. 
19-30.—UNCLEANNESS OF WoMEN. 19-30, ifa 
woman have an issue. Though this, like the 
leprosy, might be a natural affection, it was 


How the high priest 


22 And whosoever toucheth any thing that she sat upon shall wash his | 3°19. 
clothes, and bathe " Aimself in water, and be unclean until the even. | *20or.7.1. 
23 And if it be on her bed, or on any thing whereon she sitteth, when he|, 2°"? 
24 toucheth it, he shall be unclean until the even. And °if any man lie eas 3 
with her at all, and her flowers be upon him, he shall be unclean seven | ? Matt. 0. 2. 
days; and all the bed whercon he lieth shall be unclean. ers oor 
25 And ?if a woman have an issue of her blood many days out of the fap 
time of her separation, or if it ran beyond the time of her separation; | 20or.6 18 
all the days of the issue of her uncleanness shall be as the days of her| 2° 
26 separation: she skali be unclean. Every bed whereon she lieth all the Eph. ve 
days of her issue shall be unto her as the bed of her separation: and| 2 
whatsoever she sitteth upon shall be unclean, as the uncleanness of her| ©! + * 
27 separation. And whosoever toucheth those things shall be unclean, and Heb. 2.1, 
shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be unclean until | Heb. 9.1. 
28 the even. But if she be cleansed of her issue, then she shall number} He! 
29 to herself seven days, and after that she shall be clean. And on the Join Ls 
eighth day she shall take unto her two turtles, or two young pigeons,| ’- 
and bring them unto the priest, to the door of the tabernacle of the | ,i/°hn?* 
30 congregation. And the priest shall offer the one for a sin offering, and | ch.13.50, 
the other for a burnt offering ; and the priest shall make %an atonement | Nom. 68. 
for her before the Lorn for the issue of her uncleanness. pot ary 
31 ‘Thus shall ye ’separate the children of Israel from their uncleanness;| seb. 12.15, 
that they die not in their uncleanness, when they ‘defile my tabernacle | * Num. 6.8. 
that 7s among them. peers 
32 This zs the law of him that hath an issue, and of him whose seed goeth | Ese. 6.11. 
33 from him, and is defiled therewith; and of her that is sick of her flowers, | cHap. 16. 


LEVITICUS XVI. 


_ must enter the holy place. 


and of him that hath an issue, of the man; and of the woman, and of | ° ch. 10.1,3, 


him that lieth with her that is unclean. ereiner hex 
16 AND the Lorp none unto Moses, after the ° death of the two sons of merit 
2 Aaron, when they offered before the Lorn, and died; and the Lorp said | _ Heb. 10.19 
unto Moses, Speak unto Aaron thy brother, that he come not at all ; 29 se 
times into the holy place within the veil before the mercyseat, which 7s} 1 rape 
upon the ark, that he die not: for “I will appear in the cloud upon the} 


anciently considered contagious, and entailed a 
ceremonial defilement which typified a moral im- 
purity. This ceremonial defilement had to be 
removed by an appointed method of ceremonial 
expiation, and the neglect of it subjected any one 
to the guilt of defiling the tabernacle, and to 
death as the penalty of profane temerity. | 

31-33. Thus shall ye separate... from their 
uncleanness. The Divine wisdom was mani- 
fested in inspiring the Israelites with a profound 
reverence for holy things; and nothing was more 
suited to this yas than to debar from the 
tabernacle all who were polluted by any kind of 
uncleanness, ceremonial as well as natural, mental 
as well as physical. The better to mark out that 
people as His family, His servants and priests, 
dwelling in the camp as in a holy esis conse- 
crated by His presence and His tabernacle, He 
required of them complete purity, and did not 
allow them to come before Him when defiled, 
even by involuntary or_secret impurities, as @ 
want of respect due to His majesty. And when 
we bear in mind that God was training up a people 
to live in His presence in some measure as priests 
devoted to His service, we shall not consider 
these rules for the maintenance of personal purity 
either too atringent or too minute (1 Thess. iv. 4). 

CHAP. XVE 1-34.—How tHE Hicu PRIEST 
MUST ENTER INTO THE Hoty Puace. | 1. after 
the death of the two sons of Aaron. It is thought 
by some that this chapter has been transposed in 


the sacred record out of its right place, which was 
immediately after the narrative of the deaths of 
Nadab and Abibu (ch. x. 1-5). That appallin 

catastrophe must have filled Aaron with Padafal 
apprehensions lest the guilt of those two sons 
might be entailed on his house, or that other 
members of his family might share the same 
fate by some irregularities or defects in the dis- 
charge of their sacred functions. And therefore 
this law was established, by the due observance 
of whose requirements the Aaronic order would 
be securely maintained and accepted in the priest- 
hood. 2. come not at all times, &c. Common 
priests went bes day to burn incense on the 
golden altar into the part of the sanctuary without 
the veil. But none except the a te priest was 
allowed to enter within the veil (ch. iv. 6), and 
that only once a year, with the greatest care and 
solemnity. ‘‘The holy place,” for the most holy 
place (Heb. ix. 2, 3): the sacred writers frequently 
use the positive for the other degrees of com- 
parison. This arrangement was evidently de- 
signed to inspire a reverence for the most holy 
place, and the precaution was necessary, at a time 
when the presence of God was indicated by sen- 
sible symbols, the impression of which might have 
been diminished or lost by daily and familiar 
observation. I will appear in the cloud—i.e., 
in darkness, according to Béhr, who supposes 
that the reference is to the dense cloud of fragrant 
smoke mentioned v. 13. But this view of thick 


The high priest’s LEVITICUS XVI. sin offering. 
3 mercyseat. Thus shall Aaron ¢come into the holy place : ‘with a young | _3.° "0 
4 valle for a sin offering, and a ram for a burnt offering. He shall put gh Sa 

on/the holy linen coat, and he shall have the linen breeches upon his |, gy ‘3¢'s9 
flesh, and shall be girded with a linen girdle, and with the linen mitre| eb. «.10 
shall he be attired: these are 7 holy garments; therefore "shall he wash meee 
5 his flesh in water, and so put them on. And he shall take of *the con-| pri 2.7, 
gregation of the children of Israel two kids of the goats for a sin offering, | ¢ Pa 95.5. 
and one ram for a burnt offering. ; ’ rie ofl! Ye a ee 
6 And Aaron shall offer his bullock of the sin offering which és for him-|, o, 4 14 
7 self, and make Jan atonement for himself, and for his house. And he} Namo. 
shall take the two goats, and present them before the Lorp a¢ the door ag 
8 of the tabernacle of the congregation. And Aaron shall cast lots upon] y,. 4; -3 
the two goats; one lot for the Lorp, and the other lot for the * scape- |s ch 9.7. 

9 goat. And Aaron shall bring the goat upon which the Lorp’s * lot * fell, ve 5. = 
10 and offer him for a sin offering: but the goat, on which the lot fell} “3°” 
to be the scape-goat, shall be presented alive before the Lorp, to make |: azszet. 
‘an atonement with him, and to let him go for a scape-goat into the |* nae 
wilderness. : : Tent | ei oy 

11 And Aaron shall bring the bullock of the sin offering which zs for| Rom. 26. 

\ himself, and shall make an atonement for himself, and for his house, and +s a7e 

12 shall kill the bullock of the sin offering which cs for himself: and he shall | '7°"*?* 


impenetrable darkness is contradicted by Exod. 
xl. 34 and Num. ix. 15. Vitringa (‘Obs. Sac.,’ 
tom. i., pp. 161-171) maintained the same opinion, 
believing that, while the ark of the covenant was 
called God’s habitation, He was present only in an 
invisible manner, being known to His people that 
He was present there by the oracles issued from 
that sacred crypt. But it is expressly said here, 
“T will appear [}v2] in the cloud,” the known 
cloud by which Jehovah accompanied the Is- 
raelites through the desert, and in a condensed 
form took possession of the tabernacle. It has, 
indeed, been a subject of discussion, whether 
this cloud constantly rested upon the ark, and 
there is no distinct intimation given upon the 
subject, although the visible symbol was believed 
to be there by the later Jews, who gave it the 
name of shechinah—a bright and glorious halo. 
But there can be no doubt that at the annual 
entrance into the adytum, the most holy place, 
by the high priest, the spiritual presence of God 
did euicdy itself in the cloud, as it had formerly 
done, above the capporeth (see Hengstenberg, 
‘Christol.,’ ii., pp. 384-386)—z. e., the smoke of the 
incense which the high pret burnt on his yearly 
entrance into the most holy place: and this was 
the cloud which at that time enveloped the mercy 
seat. 3, 4. Thus shall Aaron come. As the 
duties of the great day of atonement led to the 
nearest and most solemn approach to God, the 
directions as to the proper course to be followed 
were minute and special. And here follows the 
Peeenme: a full detail of the manner in which 
he should make a reverent and acceptable en- 
trance. with a young bullock... and a ram. 
These victims he brought alive, but ves were 
not offered in sacrifice till he had gone through 
the ceremonies described between this and the 
llth verse. After having purified himself by the 
ablution of his entire person, he was to put on an 
appropriate dress. But he was not to attire him- 
self on ‘that occasion in the splendid robes that 
were pe ine to his sacred office, but in a plain 
dress of linen, like the’common Levites; for, as 
he was then to make atonement for his own sins, 
as well as for those of the people, he was to 
appear in the pike pcm of a suppliant, 


‘exactly similar, inscribed 


That plain dress was more in harmony with a 
season of humiliation, as well as lighter and more 
convenient for the duties which on that occasion 
he had singly to perform, than the gorgeous robes 
of the pontificate. It showed that when all ap- 
peared as sinners, the highest and lowest were 
then on a level, and that there is no distinction 
of persons with God. 5-10. shall take of the 
congregation. . . two kids of the goats... . and 
one ram. The sacrifices were to be offered by 
the high priest respectively for himself and the 
other priests, as well as for the people. The 
bullock (v. 3) and the goats were for sin offerings, 
and the rams for burnt offerings. The goats, 
though used in different ways, constituted only 
one offering. They were both presented before 
the Lord, and the disposal of them determined 
by lot—asolemn appeal to God (Prov. xvi. 33) 
which Jewish writers have thus described:—The 
priest, placing one of the goats on his right hand 
and the other on-his left, took his station by the 
altar, and cast into an urn two pieces of gold 
the one with the words 
‘for the Lord,” and the other, for ‘‘ Azazel” 
(the scape-goat). After having well shaken them 
together, he put both his hands into the box and 
took up a lot in each: that in his right hand he 
put on the head of the goat which stood on his 
right, and that in his left he dropt on the other. 
In this manner the fate of each was decided. 
11-14. Aaron shall bring the bullock, &c. 
[2"27]—shall offer or present (cf. vv. 6, 9, 20), 
This act must have been a solemn and impres- 
sive part of the ceremonial. In this formal 
presentation of the destined victims there was 
a silent but significant declaration of the common 
consciousness of demerit on the part of all— 
priests as well as people requiring an atonement, 
and engaging in the religions solemnity with 
a character of humble, deliberate seriousness, 
which indicated a deep sense of the vast im- 
portance of the occasion. The first part of the 
service was designed to solemnize his own mind, 
as well as the minds of the people, by offering 
the sacrifices for their sins, The sin offerin 
being slain had the sins of the offerer judicially 
transferred to them by the imputation of his 


Sin offering 


take ™a censer full of burning 
Lorp, and his hands full of 


seven times. 
15 


with the blood of the bullock, and 
16 before the mercyseat: and he shall 


LEVITICUS XVI. 


coals of fire from off the altar before the 
ORD } sweet incense beaten small, and bring ¢¢ 
13 within the veil: and °he shall put the incense upon the fire before the 
Lorp, ?that the cloud of the incense may cover the % mercyseat that is 

14 upon the testimony, that he die not: and “he shall take of the blood of. 
the bullock, and sprinkle z¢ with his fing 
and before the mercyseat shall he sprinkle of the blood with his finger 


Then “shall he kill the goat of the sin offering that is for the people,| ,° 
and bring his blood ‘within the veil, and do with that blood as he did 
rinkle it upon the mercyseat, and 
make an atonement for the holy 
place, because of the uncleanness of the children of Israel, and because 
of their transgressions in all their sins: and so shall he do for the taber- 


2 


Sor the people. 
B. ©. 1490, 


™ch. 10. 1. 
Num.16, 18, 
Rev. 8. 6 

" Ex. 30, 34, 
Ex. 31. 11, 

er upon the mercyseat eastward ; Sigs 


4, 
° Ex, 0.1, 7%, 


Num. 16.7, 
13, 46, 
Rev. 8 3, 
4. 


P 1 Tim. 6.16, 
@ Ex, 2%, 2b 
r ch. 8. 1. 

- Rom. 3. 24» 


nacle of the congregation that *remaineth among them in the midst of} ‘*° 


17 their uncleanness. And “there shall be no man in the tabernacle of the 
congregation when he goeth in to make an atonement in the holy place, 
until he come out, and have made an atonement for himself, and for his 

18 household, and for all the congregation of Israel. 
unto the altar that is before the Lorp, and “make an atonement for it ; 
and shall take of the blood of the bullock, and of the blood of the goat, 

ut z¢ upon the horns of the altar round about. 

sprinkle of the blood upon it with his finger seven times, and cleanse it, 
and * hallow it from the uncleanness of the children of Israel. 

And when he hath made an end “of reconciling the holy place, and| 19. 
the tabernacle of the congregation, and the altar, he shall bring the live 


19 and 


20 


hands on their heads (ch. iv.); and thus the young 
bullock, which was to make atonement for him- 
self and the other priests (called his house, Ps. 
exxxv, 19), was provided at the expense (Jose- 
hus, ‘Antiquities,’ b. iii., ch. x., sec. 3),and killed 
y the hands, of the high'priest.. While the blood 
of the victim was being received into a vessel 
taking a censer of live coals in his right hand, an 
a platter of sweet incense (see on Exod. xxx.) in 
his left, he, amid the solemn attention and the 
anxious prayers of the assembled multitude. 
crossed the porch and the Holy place, opened. 
the outer veil which led into the Holy of holies, 
then the inner veil, and, standing before the ark 
deposited the censer of coals on the floor, emptied 
the pee of incense into his hand, poured it on 
the burning coals, and the apartment was filled 
with fragrant smoke, calculated to shelter a high 
priest * that had infirmity’ in the awful presence, 
that he die not;’ and further intended, accord- 
ing to Jewish writers, to prevent any presumptu- 
ous gazer prying too curiously into the form of 
the mercyseat, which was the Lord’s throne, 
The bigh priest having done this, perfumed the 
sanctuary —a rite to which a great significance was 
attached (Rev. vy 8)—returned to the door, took 
the blood of the slain bullock, and carrying it 
inte the Holy of holies, sprinkled it with his 
finger once upon the mercyseat ‘eastward’— 
i e., on the side next to himself, and seven 


times “ before the mercyseat”—i.e¢., on the front | p 


of the ark. Josephus says he did it ‘on the 
covering of the ack and on the pavement.’ The 
representation of the act as seven-fold, the num- 
ber of the covenant, points out the nature and 
importance of the sprinkling. The ark of the 
covenant was the concentration of expiatory 
virtue in the tabernacle, and on that account 
the highest typical atonement was made by the 
effusion upon it of the blood of the most holy 
offering. Hence the ee of capporeth, ‘the lid 


Heb 10. 4, 
* Heb. 2. 17. 
¢ Heb. 6. 19. 
* Ex. 29, 36, 

Rom. 5. 12. 
& dwelleth. 
* Luke 1. 10, 
© Heb. 9. 22, 


And he shall go out 


And he shall 


of expiations;’ and it is on the shedding of blood 
in the true tabernacle, which the Lord pies’ 
and not man, that the believer's title is ounded 
to enter into the Holiest in spirit (Heb. ix, 12, 
23, 24). Leaving the coals and the incense burn- 
ing, he went out a second time, to sacrifice at 
the altar of burnt offering. the goat which had 
been assigned as a sin offering for the people 
(Heb. vii. 27), and carrying its blood into the 
Holy of holies; made similar Log rarity: as he 
had done before with the blood of the bullock, 
While.the high priest was thus engaged in the 
most Holy place, none of the ordinary priests 
were allowed to remain within the precincts of 
the tabernacle. The Sanctuary or Holy place and 
the golden altar (Exod. xxx.) were in like manner 
sprinkled seven times with the blood of the bul- 
lock and the goat, and going out into the open air, 
he poured the remainder of the blood round about 
the aitar of burnt offering. The object of this 
solemn ceremonial was to impress the minds of 
the Israelites with the conviction that the whole 
tabernacle was stained by the sins of a guilty 
people, that by their sins they had forfeited the 
privileges of the Divine presence and. worship, 
and that an atonement had to be made as the 
condition of God’s remaining with them. The 
sins and shortcomings of the past year havin 
polluted the sacred edifice, the expiation requir 
to be annually renewed. The exclusion of the 
riests indicated their unworthiness and the 
impurities of their service. 'The mingled blood 
of the two victims being sprinkled on the horus 
of the altar indicated that the priests and the 
people equally needed an atonement for their 
sins. But the sanctuary being thus ceremovially 
purified, and the people of Israel reconciled b 
the blood of the consecrated victim, the Lo 
continued to dwell in the midst of them and 
honour them with His gracious Llgeieg : 
20-22. he shall bring the live goat. Having 


The scape goat 
21 goat: and Aaron shall la. 
and confess over him al 


goat, and shall send him away 
22 wilderness. And the 


LEVITICUS XVI. sent into the wilderness. 

both his hands upon the head of the live goat, | _3-° 4. 

the iniquities of the i al of lone | ane oe 2 ren 0 © 

their transgressions in all their sins, * putting them upon the of the 
iad by the hand of ‘a fit man into the| tunity. 

oat shall “bear upon him all their iniquities|* s 1% © 

unto a land °not inhabited: and he shall let go the goat in the wil-| 5 orsepare 

tion. 


derness. 


already been presented before the Lord (v. 10), it 
was now brought forward to the high priest, who, 

lacing his hands upon its head, and having con- 
essed over it ‘‘all the iniquities of the people of 
Israel, and all their transgressions in all their 
gins,” transferred them by this act to the goat as 
their substitute. The Septuagint version 1s even 
more literal and explicit than ours [Kal emOijoer 
Aapdy ras yxeipas aitéu twi thy Kepadny TOv Xima- 
edu réu Yamvros, Kat eEayopévoe en’ duTov waras 
was dvouias Tay viav lopai\ Kat wacas Tas ddsKkias 
éutoév kat wWacas tas duaptias dutay, Kat émOyoet 
dutas éri rip Kepadjy Tov xXtwcpov Tov CévTos, Kat 
éEamootenee ev xetpt avOpwou eroluov els Tiv Epn- 
pov" «ai AjWerat o xeudpos ef’ EauTs Tus anaptias 
dutey eis viv &Barov}, Many of the expressions 
used in this translation are identical with those 
met with in the writings of the apostles, who em- 

loyed the translation of the LXX. (cf. Rom. iii, 
5 1 Pet. i. 18, 19; ii. 24; Heb. ii, 17; Rev. v. 9]. 
It is observable that this is the only passage of 
the Bible in which the import of the solemn act 
—the imposition of hands on the head of the 
victim—is clearly and fully explained. It was a 
symbolical transference of the sins of the eople 
to the beast. But ‘sin signifies here, as it does in 
many passages of the books of Moses (cf. Lev. iv. 
2), the doing of pomeniing. which ought not to 
have been done. So that the sacrifices on the day 
of atonement were intended only to expiate out- 
ward sins, which, being unknown, had not been 
expiated by the ordinary sacrifices’ (Hrskine, ‘On 
the Nature of the Sinai Covenant’). It was then 
delivered into the hands of 4 fit person [Rp ; Sep- 


tuagint, evotuov, ready prepared], who was ap- 
pointed to lead him away into a distant, solitary, 
and desert place, where in early times he was let 
go, to escape for his life. The Jews have a tradi- 
tion that the conductor of the live goat into the 
wilderness led it not by a common halter, but-a 
piece of scarlet cloth tied round its horns—that 
in after-times, instead of letting it loose in the 
wilderness, he took it to the summit of a lofty 
crag, at a short distance from Jerusalem, and 
hurled it down the precipice. This cloth having 
been torn into shreds, one part was allowed to 
remain on the animal’s horns, while the other was 
spread on the rock ; and if at the time of precipi- 
tation, its red colour was changed into white, that 
was the recognized token of acceptance—a re- 
markable circumstance, which is supposed to be 
the origin of Isaiah’s metaphor (i 18), “Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow.” The Rabbinical writers, who record this 
information, add, that for forty years before the 
destruction of their second temple—i. e., from the 
time of our Lord’s death, this piece of scarlet cloth 
pever changed its hue (Bishop Patrick; also 
Prideauz, vol. ii, p. 3, 8vo). _Commentators have 
differed widely in their opinions about the char- 
acter and purpose of this part of the ceremonial, 
the discrepancies arising principally, out of the 
various interpretations put upon the ward Azazel 
{derived by Bochart and Gesenius from by, he 


removed, or separated i by others, 12, a goat, and 


bie, to go away] (see Winer, Realwirt., sub voce). 
The subject is involved in much obscurity. But 
the following may be given as the leading views 
entertained of it :—Many writers, laying stress on 
the circumstance of its being placed (v. 8) in oppo- 
sition to Jehovah, consider that the term denotes 
@ personal existence, and that as the preposition 
lamed, which denotes possession, is prefixed to 
both, the sense which it bears in reference to 
Azazel must be the same as that in which it is 
applied to the Lord—viz., that both goats are 
sacrificial victims. [G@esenius, who supports this 
view, considers Azazel to mean a demon, whom 
he designates averruncus, AreEaxos, an evil 
demon, dwelling in the desert, and requiring to be 
propitiated with victims. Thisisa purely heathen 
idea, inconsistent with the general spirit as well 
as with express statutes (ch. xvii. 7) of the Mosaic 
law, and therefore is almost universally rejected.] 
Hengstenberg has shown that there is no sacrifice 
to Azazel, inasmuch as both goats were at the 
first presented to Jehovah at the door of the 
tabernacle, and constituted one sin offering. He 
is of opinion that Azazel refers to Satan, to whom, 
under the name of Typhon, the evi! <pirit of the 
desert, the Egyptians celebrated an annual so- 


lemnity, which, like many heathen observances 


was a perverted form of an ancient patriarcha 
custom ; and that the Israelitish ceremonial was 
adopted from Egypt—in a greatly altered form, 
however—in order to. break the association in the 
people’s minds with that Egyptian rite, to which 
they had been accustomed. This design was, 
according to him, effected by the provision of two 
goats; for while, by the blood of the first; an atone- 
ment was made for ain, the second, symbolically 
loaded with the forgiven sins of the Israelites; was 
sent away in derisive triumph over the baffled 
accuser of mankind; and thus the evil being was 
seen to be altogether inferior in power to the good 
ove. The truth of this view is, in Hengstenberg’s 
opinion, established by Zech. iii., which bears a 
close resemblance to this passage, and forms an 
inspired commentary upon it. Strovg objections, 
however, have been urged against this elaborate 
theory, as totally unsupported by the Penta- 
teuch, which nowhere assigns names to angels, 
nor even hints at the existence of evil angels; 
while it can be proved that the demon called 
Azazel did not become known to the Jews till 
the time of the Babylonish captivity, when 
they learned it from the Chaldean or Persian 
legends, whence the name Azalzel, .or Azael 
was introduced into the Apocryphal book of 
Enoch and other Jewish works (eengatenderg, 
Egypt and Books of Moses, Taylor’s Edition, 
pp. 59-172). The most eminent Biblical scholars 
old that no personality is indicated by the word 
Azazel, and that, as it has the article pretixed, it 
was lara designed to be interpreted in 
another way. The Jewish Rabbis render it ‘the 
desert ’—‘ one lot (v. 8) for the Lord, and the other 
for the desert.’ ‘This,’ however, as Vaylor has 
justly remarked, ‘does not mend the matter; for 
we are driven to derive the signification of Azazel 
from an Arabic plural of very remote antiquity, 


The feast 


26 


come into the cam 
29 And this shall 


A further objection to this rendering is, that it 
would lead to the conclusion that this sacrifice 
was only to be offered during the wanderings 
of the Israelites in the desert; but the general 
current of Rabbinical tradition shows that it 
continued during the whole Jewish polity.’ 


[Zwald considers 5x72 equivalent to ‘the apos- 


tate, the pute the unclean sin.’ Tholuek. 
supported by Bahr, ‘for complete removal. 
Bochart, ‘for a lofty, precipitous rock.’ The 
Septuagint translates the word by aztozoprraios 
(v. 8), 6 KAtpos Tov arotoumalov els tiv d7ro- 
aouriy, which may be understood either ie 
the averter, or passively, the (demon to be) averted; 
or the (goat to be) dismissed. Accordingly the 
Vulgate renders it caper emissarius (Schleusner, 
hircus emissarius; and Ainsworth regard§ emis- 
sarius as 2 noun, signifying a piqueteer—one who 
is sent out before battieto defy and provoke the 
enemy—one of the vanguard); and our version, 
“*scape-goat,” quasi, escape goat.] A presumptive 
proof that this is the true import of the word is 
afforded by the analogous fact of the two birds in 
the process of the leper’s purification (ch. xiv. 5-7). 
As to the spiritual import of the ceremony, it 
symbolically represented to the Israelites the 
punishment of sin in the slain, and the forgiveness 
of sin in the released, goat. The Christian fathers 
considered it with one consent as typically repre- 
senting Christ in His expiatory death, as well as 
in His resurrection to life—the nature of the case 
requiring a twofold type, or one which should 
resent two aspects of the same great mystery. 
t has been objected, indeed, to this explanation 
of the type, that the Scripture phrase, ‘* bare our 
sins,” ‘carried our sorrows” (Isa. lili. 4; Matt. 
viii. 17), though typified in the substitutional 
death of the one goat, did not receive any signifi- 
cance from the goat that was sent into the wilder- 
ness ; for it cannot be said that Christ carried our 
gins away to heaven. And hence it has heen 
attempted to explain this typical ceremony by 
references to other incidents in the life of our 
Lord—as to His sojourn in the wildernéss at His 
temptation, which took place immediately after 
His baptism, which was a symbolic death, or by a 
‘reference to Him and Barabbas as personating 
the unbelieving Jews, who have ever since been 
doomed to bear into the wilderness of the world 
the penalty of their great sin. It seems prefer- 
able to consider the ceremonial of the two goats 
as constituting one typical sin offering, whic 
exhibited in two salient points of view the aton- 
ing work of Christ ip halhed as its antitype. 
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23 _ And Aaron shall come into the tabernacle of the congregation, ° 
shall put off the linen garments which he cfiiceginatiey 
24 holy place, and shall leave them there: an 
water in the holy place, and put on his garments, and come forth, 
and offer his burnt offering, and the burnt offering of the people, and| ™. 
25 make an atonement for himself, and for the people. And ‘the fat of the |. 
sin offering shall he burn upon the altar. 
And he that let go the goat for the seape-goat shall wash his clothes, 
27 ¢and bathe his flesh in water, and afterward come into the camp. And 
‘the bullock for the sin offering and the goat for the sin offering, whose 
blood was brought in to make atonement in the holy place, shall one 
carry forth without the camp; and they shall burn in the fire their 
28 skins, and their flesh, and their dung. And he that burneth them shall 
wash his clothes, and bathe his flesh in water, and afterward he shall 


iis a statute for ever unto you, that /in the seventh 


of expiations. 
B.C. 1490. 


> Eze, 42. 14, 


on on when he went into the 
Eze. 44 19, 


he shall wash his flesh with 


ch, 8, 17. 
Heb, 13. 11. 
S Ex. 30. 10. 
ch, 23. 27, 
Num. 29.7. 
1 Ki, 8, 2, 
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He died for ou~ sins: by His blood the atonement 
was complete. This was shadowed forth in the 
act of the Jewish high priest, after the slaughter 
of the goat, taking the blood into the inner sanc- 
peaty, _and there sprinkling it before the Lord. 
While that functionary was engaged in this im- 
eres work, it is recorded with minute particu- 
arity that:not only no one was permitted to enter 
within the sacred precincts, but that no other 
propitiatory sacrifice could be offered ; and in like 
manner Christ our great Bp Priest has entered 
within the veil—has sprinkled the blood of His 
great sacrifice before the Lord, and no other pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice can be offered while He is 
within the veil, whom the heavens must receive 
till the times of restitution of all things. 2, He 
rose again for our justification, and by iis resur- 
rection gave a public and satisfactory proof that 
the.great end of His expiatory death was accom- 
plished This fact also was foreshadowed in the 
typical ceremonial on the day of annual atone- 
ment. As the people could not witness the acts 
of the pig priest in the most Holy place, it was 
ordered for their satisfaction and assurance that 
the scape-goat, to the head of which their sins 
‘were co ectively transferred, should be led into 
the wilderness before them all, never more to be 
seen—that so the removal of their sins might be 
made visible as it were to their bodily eyes, and 
they might be convinced that when God forgives, 
He also forgets. 

23-28. Aaron shall come into the tabernacle. 
On the dismissal of the scape-goat the high priest 
prapared for the important parts of the service 
which still remained ; and for the performance of 
these he laid aside his plain linen clothes, and 
having bathed himself in water, he assumed his 
pontifical dress, Thus gorgeously attired, he went 
to present the burnt offerings which were pre- 
scribed for himself and the people, consisting of 
the two kids which had _ been brought with the 
sin offerings, but reserved till now. ‘The fat was 
ordered to be burnt upon the altar, the rest of 
the carcases to be cut down and given to some 
priestly attendants to burn without the camp, in 
conformity with the general law for the sin offer- 
ings (chs, iv. 8-12; viii, 14-17). The persons em- 
ployed in burning them, as well as the conductor 
of the scape-goat, were obliged to wash their clothes 
and bathe their flesh in water before they were 
allowed to return into the camp. 

29-34. this shall be a statute for ever unto you 
The words “for ever” are to be understood in a 
general and indefinite sense, as denoting the 
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month, on the tenth day of the month, ye shall afflict your souls, and do | _B- ©. 140._ 
no work at all, ehether it be one of your own country, or a stranger that | ? a e. ex 
30 sojourneth among you: for on that day shall the priest make an atone- is 36 
ment for you, to ’cleanse you, that ye may be clean from all your] ‘. 
31 sins before the Lorn. It “shall be a sabbath of rest unto you, and ye et i 
32 shall afflict your souls, by a statute for ever. And the priest whom he te 
shall anoint, and whom he ‘shall °consecrate to minister in the priest’s| 44, 
office in his father’s stead, shall make the atonement, and shall put on} Heb 10.1, 
33 the linen clothes, even the holy garments. And he shall make an atone- a: He r, 
ment for the holy sanctuary, and he shall make an atonement for the} 9, 
tabernacle of the congregation, and for the altar, and he shall make an | * ch. 23.32 


atonement for the priests, and for all the people of the congregation. | ‘ == 2% 


Num.20.26, 

34 And ’this shall be an everlasting statute unto you, to make an atone- <aitehe ru 
ment for the children of Israel, for all their sins, once *a year. ; tent: 7 
And he did as the Lorp commanded Moses. a go 


Num. 29 7, 


17, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron, and unto|+ Ex 2 10 
2 his sons, and unto all the children of Israel, and say unto them, This zs the | Heb. ». 7, 
8 thing which the Lorp hath commanded, saying, What man soever there be ot Seas 

of the house of Israel “ that killeth an ox, or lamb, or goat, in the camp, or ema iee 
4 that killeth 7¢ out of the camp, and bringeth it not unto the door of the |, Ps.32.2, 
tabernacle of the congregation, to offer an offering unto the Lorp before} Rom. 4.6 
the tabernacle of the iy blood shall be etapa unto that man; he| Pom. 5 1% 


5 hath shed blood; and that man ‘shall be cut off from among bis people: to | « ay nbs 


the end that the children of Israel may bring their sacrifices, “which they | ¢ Gen. 21,28 
offer in the open field, even that they may bring them unto the Linn) (Ses 


unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, unto the priest, and! $e? a 


duration ef the Mosaic economy. This day of | from the distinctive use of the two terms in Exod. 
annual expiation for the aggregate sins, irrever- | xxxix. 28.] $3, he shall make an atonement, 
ences, aud impurities of all classes in Israel during | &c. The hrase, ‘Who needeth not daily ” [kal? 
the previous year, was to be observed as a solemn | iepan] (Heb. vii. 27), must mean every great day of 
fast, the only public fast ordained in the Mosaic | atonement, which was once @ year. 
law, in which ‘they were to afflict their souls,’ CHAP, XVIL 1-16.—BLoop or Brasts must 
On that day no peace offering was made; for as it| BE OFFERED AT THE TABERNACLE Door. 3, 
was a day of affliction, the people did not eat What man... killeth an ox. The Israelites, 
with God or rejoice with Him—it was reckoned a | like other pes living in the desert, would not 
Sabbath, kept as a season of “‘ holy convocation,” make much use of animal food; and when they 
or assembling for religions purposes; and the | did kill a lamb ora kid for food, it would almost 
persons who pocored any labour were subject to | always be, as in Abraham’s entertainment of the 
he penalty of death. It took place on the tenth day | angels, on occasion of a feast, to be eaten in 
—i. ¢., from the evening of the ninth to the evening gouIpANy. , This was what was done with the 
of the tenth of the seventh month, Tisri, five days | peace offerings; and accordingly it is here enacted 
before the Feast of Tabernacles, corresponding.to that the same course shall be followed in slaughter- 
our third of October; and this chapter, together | ing the animals for family consumpt as ip the 
with ch. xxiii.; Num. xxix. 7-1], as containing | case of those voluntary offerings—viz., that they 
special allusion to the observances of the day, were | should be killed publicly at the door of the taber- 
publicly read. The rehearsal of these passages, | nacle, and, after being devoted to God, partaken 
appointing the solemn ceremonial, was .very ap- | of by the offerers, in token of their peaceful and 
propriate, and the details of the successive ‘parts | happy communion with God. This law, it igs 
of it—above all, the spectacle of the public de- | obvious, could only be observable in the wilder. 
arture of the scape-goat under the care of its | ness, while the people were encamped within an 
eader must have produced ee | Impressions | accessible distance from the tabernacle. The 
both of sin and of duty that would not be soon | reason of it is to be found in the stron addicted. 
effaced. 32. the priest whom he shall anoint ness of the Israelites to idolatry at the time of 
«+. in his father’s stead. The high priests alone | their departure from Egypt (see on Deut, xxxii. 
were qualified to perform the service on the great 17); and as it would have been easy fur any, by 
day of atonement; and they were required, under | killing an animal, to sacritice privately, under the 
penalty of death, to adhere strictly to the terms on | mask of the legal ritual, to a favourite object of 
which even their entrance was permitted. shall | worship, a strict probibition was made against 
put on the linen clothes. [The word for linen their slaughtering at home. This law. was repealed 
here is 13, betokening, in the opinion of some jmmedintely de Aled to entrance into the promised 
writers, that they were made of a material in- offer fl the open Rea Were ah 15.) 5. they 
pe : ; mite . ey" is supposed by 
ferior in value to ey. But in the Mishna, the | some commentators to refer to the Egyptians ; so 
“holy garments worn by the high riest on the | that the verse will stand thus: ‘the children of 
day of atonement were formed of linen from Israel may bring their sacritices which they (the 
Pelusium—i, ¢., the fine linen of Egypt.’ But the Egyptians) offer in the open field.’ But the 
former view is probably pe correct one, as appears | grammatical construction rather requires the 


Eating of 
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6 offer them for peace offerings unto the Lorp. 
sprinkle the blood upon the altar of the Lorp a¢ the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, and burn ‘ the fat for a sweet savour unto the 

7 Lorp. And they shall no more offer their sacrifices ‘unto devils, after 


blood forbidden, 
And the priest shall | 3 & 14%. 


° ch. 4, 31. 
Num.13.17. 

f Deut 32.17. 
2 Chr. 11, 


whom they “have gone awhoring. This shall be a statute for ever unto] ©. 


them throughout their generations. 


8 And thou shalt say unto them, Whatsoever man there be of the house| 43 
of Israel, or of the strangers which sojourn among you, that offereth a 
9 burnt offering or sacrifice, and bringeth it not unto the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, to offer it unto the Lorp, even that man 


shall be cut off from among his people. 
10 


a, to be connected with “the children of 
srael”’—the subject of the-context. The law is 
thought to have been directed against numbers 
whose Egyptian habits led them to imitate this 
idolatrous practice. 7. devils [or] — goate. 


The Septuagint has [ros parators] vanities, non- 
entities—an unhappy translation, which entirely 
destroys the allusion contained in the word, which, 
meaning hairy, rough, describes the actual figure 
of the animals worshipped. Herodotus says that 
Pan was represented with the ‘face and legs of a 
goat.” No Egyptian god is really represented in 
this way (‘Ancient Egypt.,’ vol. i, p. 260); but 
the goat, according to some Egyptologers, was the 
symbol and representative of Khem, the Pan of 
the peuptiane (Wuakingon, in Rawlinson’s ‘ Hero- 


dotus, ii, ch. xlii, note7; and-ch. xlvi, 
note 4;, also Bunsen’s ‘ Egypt,’ vol. i, p 374). 
Gesenius renders the term used here ‘ wood- 


demons ;’ aud our translators have rendered it 
‘gatyra’ (Isa. xiii. 21), conformably to the notions 
in the Greek mythology, of Silenus and the Fauni 
as brutes with the heads and faces of men. And 
accordingly some suppose that the reference is to 
large apes of the baboon form (Macacus Arabicus), 
which have been discovered on the banks of the 
Euphrates, powerful, tierce, and libidinous animals, 
herding in troops, not living in trees, but roving 
like wild men through the brushwood and nee 
But koph is the word used for apes (1 Ki. x. 22) 
Scirim roeans goats in all other passages; and 
there is not City no reason why the word should 
not be used in its common acceptation here, but 
the strongest reason for preferring goats to devils. 
Goat-worship was a form of idolatry enthusiasti- 
cally practised by the Egyptians, particularly in 
the nome or province of Mendes. Pan was sup- 

osed especially to preside over mountainous and 

esert regions; and it was while they were in the 
wilderness the Israelites seem to have been power- 
fully influenced by a feeling to propitiate this idol. 
Moreover, the ceremonies observed in this idola- 
trous worship were extremely licentious and 
obscene, and the gross impurity of the rites gives 

eat point and significance to the expression of 
Ktcness ‘they have gone awhoring” (see on 2 Chr. 
xi. 15). 

8, x Whatsoever man... Offereth... 
and bringeth it not unto the door. Before the 
promulgation of the law, men worshipped wher- 
ever they pleased or pitched their tents. But 
after that event the rites of religion could be 
acceptably performed only-at the ap pointed place 
of worship. This restriction wit rede to 

lace was necessary as a preventive of i lolatry ; 
for it prohibited the Israelites, wher at a distance, 
from repairing to the aia of the heathen, which 


And * whatsoever man there be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers | ‘ss 
that sojourn among you, that eateth any manner of blood; ‘I will even 
set my face against that soul that eateth blood, and will cut him off from 


1 Cor. 10, 
20. 

9 Fx. 34.15, 
Deut 31.16. 

h Gen. 9. 4. 


$ Jer. 44. 11 
Eze. 15. 7. 


were commonly in groves or fields. But in 
special circumstances a relaxation of this law 
seems to have been permitted; and in point of 
fact, several instances are recorded in the later 
historical books of sacrifices being offered else- 
where without any imputation of blame or express 
sion of censure even by prophets themselves 
(Judg. ii. 5; 1 Sam. vii 17; ix. 12; 1 Ki. xviii, 
19, 32). In early times, however, especially after 
the exodus, when Egyptian associations possessed 
s powerful influence over the minds of the people, 
this law was imperatively necessary as well as 
stringently enforced. ‘Considering the propensit 
to idolatry which the Israelites brought wit 
them from Egypt, there was urgent need to take 
care lest, when any one killed such animals as 
were clean and usual for sacrifices, he should be 
seiey of superstitiously offering them to an idol. 
This precaution was the more reasonable, because 
in ancient times it was so very common to make 
an offering of the flesh it was intended to eat. 
And hence arose a suspicion, not very unreasonable, 
that whoever killed animals usually devoted to 
the altar, offered them of course; and therefore 
Moses enjoined them not to kill such animals 
otherwise than in public, and to offer them 
all to the true God; that so it might be out of 
their power to make them offerings to idols, by 
slaughtering them privately, and under the pre- 
tence of using them for food’ (Michaelis, ‘Com- 
mentary,’ art. 244). 


10. I will even set my face against that soul 
that eateth blood. The face of God is often used 
in Scripture to denote His anger (Ps. xxxiv. 16; 
Rev. vi. 16; Ezek. xxxviii. 18); and the mauner in 
which God’s face would be set against such an 
offender was, that if the crime were public and 
known, he was condemned to death; if it were 
secret, vengeance would overtake him (see on Gen. 
ix. 4). But the practice against which the law is 
here pointed was an idolatrous rite. ‘The Zabians, 
or worshippers of the heavenly host, were accus- 
tomed, in sacrificing animals, to pour out the 
blood, and _ eat a part of the flesh at the place 
where the blood was poured out, and sometimes 
the blood itself, believing that by means of it 
friendship, brotherhood, and familiarity were con- 
tracted between the worshippers and the deities. 
They, moreover, supposed that the blood was very 
beneficial in obtaining for them a vision of the 
demon during their sleep, and a revelation of 
future events. The pro eigen Scope icone 
blood, viewed in the light. of this historic com- 
roentary, and unconnected with the peculiar terms 
in which it is expressed, seems to have been 
levelled against idolatrous practices, as is still 
farther evident from Ezek, xxxiii. 25, 26; 1 Cor. x. 
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11 among his people, For the life of the flesh is in the blood: and I ‘have 
given it to you upon the altar 4to make an atonement for your 
souls: for *it ts the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul. 

12 Therefore I said unto the children of Israel, No soul of you shall 
eat blood, neither shall any stranger that sojourneth among you eat 
blood. B 

13 And whatsoever man there be of the children of Israel, or of the 
strangers that sojourn among you, ! which hunteth and catcheth any 
beast or fowl] that may be eaten; he shall even ! rd out the blood 

14 thereof, and “cover it with dust. For "¢ is the life of all flesh; the 
blood of it zs for the life thereof: therefore I said unto the children of 
Israel, Ye shall eat the blood of no manner of flesh: for the life of all 
flesh 2s the blood thereof: whosoever eateth it shall be cut off. g 

15 And ’every soul that eateth ? that which died of itself, or that which 
was torn with beasts, whether it be one of your own country, or a stranger, 
he shall both wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be 

16 unclean until the even; then shall he be clean. _ But if he wash them 
not, nor bathe his flesh, then ?he shall bear his iniquity. : 

18, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of 
2, Israel, and say unto them, °I am the Lorp your God. After >the doings 
3 of the land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do: and after “the 

doings of the land of Canaan, whither I bring you, shall ye not do; 

4 neither shall ye walk in their ordinances. Ye shall do my judgments, 
and keep mine ordinances, to walk therein: I am the Lorp your God. 

5 Ye shall therefore keep my statutes, and my judgments; ¢which if a 
man do, he shall live in them: ‘I am the Lorp. 

6 None of you shall approach to any that is! near of kin to him, to 
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20, 21. 11. For the life of the flesh is in the} CHAP. XVIII. 1-30.—UNLawFuL MARRIAGES 
blood [pj]. The vital principle, as existing in the | 2-4 I'am the Lord your God. This renewed 
body, resides in the blood, and hence is distin- | Mention of the Divine sovereignty over the Is- 
cried from [7%] breath of life (Gen. ii. 7), | Taelites was intended to bear particularly on 


laws that were widely different from the 
I have given it to you upon the altar. God ag | Some both i 
the sovereign Author and pd a of nature, Tre- pocial customs that obtained th in Egypt and 


served the blood to Himsel 
only ove use of it—in the way of sacrifices, ‘Ag 


Canaan; for the enormities which the laws 
and allowed men enumerated in this chapter were intended to 


‘ A : : t down were freely practised or publicly 
the eating of the sacrifice was to be an image of Laat . Fen : 
the complete dedication of the Sacrifios: autict sanctioned in both of those countries 3 -and, in- 


the propitiation effected by it, and as the expia- 


deed, the extermination of the ancient Canaan- 


ites 1s described as owing to the abominations 
tion was especially the effect of the blood, so the | 2“ - 
eating of the blood was absolutely prohibited, in with which they had polluted the land. 5. which 


ene; : ‘ : if a man do, he shall live in them. 
order to indicate that, with all their oe blessing was promised to the Israelites on con- 


a real expiation for their sins had not been ma: 


A special 


x : dition of their obedience to the Divine law; and 
yt arene | i rob ere ot hike ere on the | this promise was remarkably verified at particu- 
13, 14. whatsoever man .’.  hunteth. Teiens lar eras of their history, when pure and undefiled 


customary with heathen sportsmen, when they religion. prevailed ‘among them, in 


the public 


led 2 game or verison, pour out the blog | WUMPeNty and domeatio:heppisess enjoyed by 
as a libation to the God of the chase. The Is- always, indeed, ensures temporal advantages; 
raelites, on the contrary, were enjoined, instead : 2 


of leaving it exposed, to cover it with dust, and and this, doubtless, was the 


primary meaning 


by this means were effectually debarred from all or tne stds., which if @ man do, he shall sige 


the superstitious uses to which the heathen ap- 


in them.” That they bad a higher reference to 


plie dit. 14 For it is the life of all fe eh; the spuitge life is evident from the application made 


lood of it is for the life thereof. Here are two 


8 
sentences; but Dr. Benisch (in the ‘Jewish School (Rom. x. 5). 


them by our Lord (Luke x, 28) and the apostle 


and Family Bible,’ newly translated under the} 6 None of you shall approach to any that 
superintendence of the chief Rabbi) renders them, | 18 near of kin Paqpn RX? ws wN]—no man of 


by the system of accents established by the 


asorah, in one sentence—‘ For the life of all flesh Yon shall approach in conjugal conne 


is the blood thereof,’ 


c ction (v, 14; 
en. xx. 4; Deut. xxii. 14; Isa. viii, 3; Ezek, 


15-16. every soul that eateth that which died XVili. 6). [7} 7p mibyb, to have sexual intercourse 


of itself—(Exod. xxii. 31; ch. xiv. 39; Acts xv. | (Gen. iv. 1; Deut. xxii. 30) 
.) and be unclean until the even—i. e., from | the last of which is exegetical 


. Luese two phrases, 
of the former, are 


the moment of his discovering his fanlt’ until | 8y20nymous : “pa We, flesh by (of) flesh—i, @, 


the evening. This law, however, was only bind- | blood-relati .] Thisi 
ing on an Israelite. (See Deut, xiv. 21.) of all indtabenee fallin 


a general law, prohibitory 
es, and is ia expressed in 


Tnlauful 


or the nakedness of thy mother, 


? nakedness of thy sister, 


13 father’s sister: she zs thy father’s near kinswoman. 


14 kinswoman. 


15 brother, thou shalt not approach to his wife: she zs thine aunt. 
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7 uncover their nakedness: I am the Lorp. 


marriages. 


B. C. 1490, 


The nakedness of thy father, 


shalt thou not uncover: she és thy |/ Gen. 36. 22 
8 mother; thou shalt not uncover her nakedness, : 


3 The nakedness of thy| Se. * « 

9 father’s wife shalt thou not uncover: it is thy father’s nakedness. The Peat i). 
the daughter of thy father, or daughter of thy| 2 Sem. 16 

mother, «whether she be born at home, or born abroad, even their naked- ef wane 

10 ness thou shalt not uncover. The nakedness of thy son’s daughter, or of ree 
thy daughter’s daughter, even their nakedness thou shalt not uncover: |_ Cor. 5.1. 

11 for theirs is thine own nakedness. The nakedness of thy father’s wife’s Alpi per 
daughter, begotten of thy father, (she és thy sister,) thou shalt not | cen. ss. 18 
12 uncover her nakedness, ‘Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy | E.22.n. 
Thou shalt not | ‘ adh ee 

uncover the nakedness of thy mother’s sister: for she 7s thy mother’s near | Matt.14.3, 
Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy father’s gn ie 

Thou RA 

*shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy daughter-in-law: she és thy son’s ee 

16 wife; thou shalt not uncover her nakedness. Thou ‘shalt not uncover| Luke3.19. 


terms sufficiently explicit to have superseded 
the necessity of entering into details. But in 
legislating for a people low in the scale of moral 
perception a minute specification of the per- 
missive limits was needed; and hence this sum- 
mary, though comprehending in itself the fol- 
lowing details, was expounded by an enumeration 
of the degrees within which every kind of sexual 
intercourse—particularly that of marriage—was 
absolutely forbidden. These injunctions are, with- 
out exception, addressed to men.. Very great 
laxity prevailed amongst the ptians in their 
sentiments and practice about the conjugal rela- 
tion, as they not only openly sanctioued marriages 
between brothers and sisters, but even between 
arents and children. Such unnatural alliances 

oses wisely met ;.and his laws form the 
basis on which the marriage regulations of this 
and other Christian nations are chiefly founded. 
7, 8. The nakedness of thy father, or the 
nakedness of thy mother—[}, which is rendered 
or, means here, namely, thut is, to wit; for the 
last clause of the verse ey shows that the 
interdicted incest is with a mother; and, besides, 
to uncover the nakedness of a man, when the 
act is done by the hand of another, denotes 
invariably, in the Scripture use of the phrase, to 
uncover the nakedness of bis wife (vv. 14, 16; 
ch. xx. 11, 20, 21)], Thus interpreted, the law 
prohibits the marriage of a son with his mother, 
whether she be his own or his stepmother (cf. 
Gen. xxxv. 22; xlix. 4; 1 Cor. v. 1). This revolt- 
ing custom, which prevailed amongst the ancient 
Egyptians and Canaanites, as well as other Pagan 
nations, continued to linger i the Persians 
even after the commencement of the Christian 
era, (Theodoret, ‘ Quest.’ xxiv.) 9. The nakedness 
of thy sister, &c.-i.e, the child of either of thy 
arents, whether thy full sister or a stepsister, 
born in the same or in another family. The 
circumstantial minuteness in relation to her birth, 
as sprung from the same parentage or @ second 
marriage, in wedlock or out of wedlock, was 
designed to remove all doubt as to the unlaw- 
fulness of a connection which, through the cor- 
ruptions of heathen antiquity, had become very 
common (Gen. xx. 12) hea *Hist.,’ 1, 27), 
and in pt was legalized. Pausanias relates 
that Ptolemy Philadelphus married his sister 
‘Attica,’ i, 7; ef. Philo, ‘De Spec. rit P 180; 

ilkinson’s ‘Ancient Egypt.,’ vol. ii., p. 63). Jerome 
affirms that_the practice obtained also amongst 
the Medes, Ethiopians, a Indians. Luripides, 


-specified (vv. 7-17) to be 


in Andromeda, alluding to the marriage customs 
of many barbarous nations, gives his testimony to 
the existence of the practice in question; and that 
it should have become prevalent cannot be won- 
dered at, when it is remembered that the wor-. 
shippers were only imitating the conduct of their 
deities—such as, in Egyptian mythology, Isis and 
Osiris, and in Greek, Jupiter and Juno, who are 
described— 
*Jovisque 
Et soror, et conjux.'— Virgil, ‘ Zneis,’ i, 50. 

10. The nakedness of thy son’s daughter, or 
of thy daughter's daughter. The reason assigned 
for prohibition in these cases is, that the parties 
are one’s own flesh and blood. 11. The naked. 
ness of thy father’s wife’s daughter, begotten 
of thy father. As it seems not very probable 
that an enactment so nearly resembling that 
mentioned, v. 9, would, in so brief a table of 
marriage laws, be repeated, the presumption is 
that this refers to the daughter of a family reared 
up by a deceased father’s brother, who, accord- 
ing to the levirate law (Deut. xxv. 5), espoused 
the widow, whose children by him were reckoned 
her former husband’s; and so close a kindred was 
established between the two branches that a 
marriage between a son of the one and a daughter 
of the other was prohibited as an incestuous 
connection. The persons “near of kin” with 
whom it is declared (v. 6) unlawful to marry are: 
—]. Those in the first (v. 7) 
and second (v. 10), or collaterals in the first (vv. 9, 1, 
17) and second (vw. 12, 13), a Bey: of consanguinity ; 
2. Those in the first (vv. 8, 15, 17) and secon 
ie 17), or collaterals in the first (v. 16) and second 
v, 14), degrees of affinity. Though there may be 
some eporauls connections not specifically de- 
scribed, it can be easily inferred from those that 
are instanced, whether they are lawful or for- 
bidden ; as, for instance, when it is said (v. 7), a 
man may not marry his mother, a daughter on 
similar ground cannot be married to her father; 
or (v. 13) a man may not marry his aunt, it 
follows, by parity of reason, that a woman may 
not marry her uncle (Selden, ‘De Uxore. Heb. ;’ 
Dwight’s ‘Hebrew Wife’). In the primeval age 
of the world there was a necessity for brothers 
and sisters to’ marry; and in patriarchal times, 
when the marriage law was not authoritatively 
defined, great latitude was allowed in forming 
the tie between husband and_wife (see on Gen. 
xx. 12; xxix. 21-30; and on Exod. vi. 20). But 
on the establishment of the Mosaic economy, not 


Dnlawful 
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LEVITICUS XVIII. 


17 the nakedness of thy brother’s wife: it és thy brother's nakedness. Thou 
shalt not uncover the nakedness of a woman and her daughter, neither 
shalt thou take her son’s daughter, or her daughter's daughter, to uncover 
her nakedness; or they are her near kinswomen: it és wickedness. 

18 Neither shalt thou take 2a wife to her sister, to vex her, to uncover her 

nakedness, besides the other in her life-time. 

Also «thou shalt not approach unto a woman to uncover her nakedness 
20 as long as she is put apart for her uncleanness. Moreover ‘thou shalt not 
21 lie carnally with thy neighbour’s wife, to defile thyself with her.. And 

thou shalt not let any of thy seed pass through the fire to” Molech, 
neither shalt thou °profane the name of thy God: I ? am the Lorp. 

22 Thou ?shalt not lie with mankind as with womankiud: it is abomina- 


marriages. 
B. C. 1490, 


2 Or, one 
wife to 
another, 

§ 1Sam, 1.6 

« Eze. 18. 6. 

t Pro. 6. 29. 
Matt. 5. 27. 

™2 Ki 16.3. 
Jer: 19. 5. 

*3 KL in fv 

33. 

° Eze 36. 20. 

P isa 42% 

2 Rom. 1. 27. 


et ne eo SS eee 


only was this liberty restricted, but a boundary 
line strictly drawn, which no ene, without incur- 
ring severe penalties, could overpass. This code 
became the marriage law in Israel; and there 
can be no doubt that in raising a fence around 
the honour‘and rights of the female sex it tended 
to elevate the tone of domestic and social morality 
amongst that people. 17. it is wiekedness [771] 
—crime in general, but especially crime of im- 

urity-in aggravated circumstances, such as are 

escribed in this chapter (cf. xix. 29; Ezek. xvi. 
27; xxii. 9, 11). 18. Neither shalt thou take a 
wife to her sister ... in her life-time [nvx 


mony~bx]—one wife to hersister. This passage has 


been interpreted in two very different and indeéd. 


opposite ways: one class of commentators, taking 
the words in an idiomatic sense, consider the law 
a prohibition of polygamy,—‘ Neither shalt thou 
take one wife to another.’ Anotber, accepting 
the words in their natural meaning—‘ Neither 
shalt thou take a wife to her sister’—view the 
statute as forbidding an imitation of Jacob in 
marrying two sisters, and understand it thus:— 
*Thou shalt not marry the sister of thy present 
wife, to vex her in her life-time; although thou 
mayest take a stranger, and even her sister on 
her decease.’ The subject has provoked much 
discussion, and, whether viewed as a question of 
Scriptural interpretation or of social polity, is 
of great interest and importance. Amongst 
commentators, Poole, Dwight, and Chalmers 
(‘Daily Scripture Readings’) espouse the for- 
mer opinion, while Bishop Patrick, Henry, Scott, 
apd Adam Clarke support the latter. We believe 
that the marginal reading is the true one, and 
that this statute does not bear upon the qgueestio 
vexata of marriage with a deceased wife's sister. 
Whatever arguments may be adduced as to the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness, the expediency or 
inexpediency of such a matrimonial relation, the 
passage before us cannot, on sound principles of 
criticism, be enlisted in the service; for it forms 
part of a context which enumerates various 
crimes to be sternly interdicted, amongst which 
was the contemporary practice of marrying two 
sisters. (In the copious literature set fr by 
the recent agitation of this question in Britain 
and America, the following works may be men- 
tioned as the most valuable:—Professor Bush's 
‘Notes on Leviticus,’ in which the question, 
owing to the interest it has exeited in America, 
is treated at great length; ‘Marriage with 2 De- 
ceased Wife's Sister, including an Examination 
of Professor Bush’s Notes,’ by Rev. J. F, Denham, 
8vo, pp. 60; also Denham's article, * Marriage, 
in Kitlo’s ‘ Biblical Cyclopadia;’ ‘Hebrew Wife,’ 
by S. #. Dwight, of the American Bar; ‘ Enquiry 
into the Christian Law as to the Relationshi: 

which bar Marriage,’ oy William Lindsay,.D.D., 


Professor of Sacred Languages and Biblical Criti- 
cis in the United Presbyterian Church, 1855, 12mo, 
pp. 230, particularly ch. viii, entitled, “The textual 
rendering of Lev. xviii. 18 shown to be preferable 
to the marginal one;’ ‘ The Men of lesee and 
the Women of Scotland: Reasons for Differmg 
from the Rev. Dr. Symington’s View of the 
Levitical Marriage Law,’ by Rev. Thomas Binney, 
London, 8vo; Archdeacon Hare’s ‘ Notes to his 
Annual Charge,’ 1850; ‘Domestic Life in Pales- 
tine, by Mary Eliza Royers: Report of the 
Arguments of Counsel and of the Judgments 
of Lord Denman and the other Judges of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, in the case of the Queen 
z. Chadwick (in error), in Michaelmas Term, 1847,’ 
by James Cock Evans, Esg., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, 8vo, pp. 30, London; ‘Facts 
and Opinions tending to show_the Scriptural 
Lawfulness of Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister,’ Marriage Law Reform Association, London.) 


21. thou shalt not let_any of thy seed pass, 
&c. Molechi, or Moloch, which signities ‘king, 
was the idol of the Ammonites. His proper 
name was Chemosh. His Egyptian correspon- 
dent, or rather substitute, was Amun, or Amun- 
Ra [qo], ‘the king of the gods’ (Cortauz). 
His statue was of brass, and rested on a pedestal 
or throne of the same metal. His head, resem- 
bling that of a calf, was adorned with a crown, 
and his arms were extended in the attitude of 
embracing those who approached him. His de- 
votees dedicated their children to himi; and when 
this was to be done, they heated the statue to a 
high pitch of intensity by a fire within; and then 
the infants were either shaken over the flames or 
passed through the ignited arms—a symbolical rite 
expressive of dedication or lustration to ensure 
the favour of the pretended deity. The fire- 
worshippers asserted that all children who did 
not undergo this purifying process would die in 
infancy; and the influence of this Zabian super- 
stition was still so extensively prevalent in the 
days of Moses that the Divine Lawgiver judged 
it necessary to prohibit it by an express statute, 
This was the early form of the crime which 
afterwards assumed a horrid and unnatural aspect 
(see on ch. xx. 2-4). A similar superstition pre- 
yailed amongst the ancient Indians (Sonnerat’s 
‘Travels, vol i, p. 154), neither shalt thou 
profane the name of thy God—by giving it to 
false or pretended divinities; or, perhaps, from 
this begs standing in close connection with the 
worship of Molech, the meaning rather is—do not, 
by devoting your children to him, give foreigners 
occasion to blaspheme the name of your God as a 
cruel and sanguinary deity, who demands the 
sacrifice of human victims, and who encour. 

cruelty in his votaries. 32. Thou shalt not 

with mankind, &c.—{of, Judg. xix.; Bom. i. 273 


Repetition of 


LEVITICUS XIX. 


sundry laws, 


23 tion. Neither shalt thou lie with any beast to defile thyself therewith; | 3 ¢- 1%. 


neither shall any woman stand before a beast to lie down thereto: it és 


confusion. 
24 


or I the Lorp your God am holy, 


3 Ye shall fear every man his mother and his father, and ®keep my sab- 


baths: I am the Lorp your God. 


Defile not ye yourselves in any of these things: ‘for in all these the 
25 nations are defiled which I cast out before you: and ‘the land is defiled: 
therefore I do- visit “the iniquity thereof upon it, and the land itself 
26 vomiteth out her inhabitants. Ye shall therefore keep my statutes and 
my judgments, and shall not commit any of these abominations; neither 
any of your own nation, nor any stranger that sojourneth among you; 
27 (for all these abominations have the men of the land done which were 
28 before you, avd the land is defiled ;) that the land spue not you out also, 
29 when ye defile it, as it spued out the nations that were before you. For 
whosoever shall commit any of these abominations, even the souls that 
30 commit them shall.be cut off from among their people. Therefore shall 
ye keep mine ordinance, that ye commit not any one of these abominable 
customs, which were committed before you, and that ye defile not your- 
selves therein: I am the Lorp your God. 
19, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto all the congre- 
2 gation of the children of Israel, and say unto them, Ye “shall be holy:| “j; 


” Matt. 15.18, 
1 Cor, 3. 17. 
* Deut. 8.12 
¢ Num.35 34, 
Ps. 108, 38, 
Isa. 24. 6. 
Jer. 16. 18, 
Rom. 8. 22. 
“ Tsa. 26. 21, 
Jer. 9, 9. 


CHAP, Ly, 
® Ex. 19.6 
ch. 11, 44, 
ch 20.7, 
Eph. 1. 4, 
1 Thes, 4, 
its 
1 Pet. 1. 16. 
Gen. 2. 2 
Ex. 20, 8 
Ex. 31. 13, 
Neh. 9, 11. 
Neh, 13, 1 


i 


Heb. 4, 9. 


4 Turn ‘ye not unto idols, nor make to yourselves molten gods; I am the|* £x 2. + 
6. 


Lorp your God. 


5 And if ye offer a sacrifice of peace offerings unto the Lorp, ye shall offer 


1 Cor. 10. 
14, 


1 Cor. vi 9.) The existence of such horrid prac- 
tices is thus attested by the authority of an 
apostle, From profane history we learn that 
this crime was naturalized amongsy the ancient 
Canaanites, and like a poisonous weed, which 
baffles all attempts to eradicate it, the degrading 
vice of Sodomy is still perpetuated in many cities 
in Syria (Vere Monro’s ‘Summer Ramble,’ vol. ii., 
pp. 87, 88). 23. Neither shalt thou lie with any 

east, &c. Such abominations were connected 
with the animal worship of Egypt (see ‘ Diodorus,’ 
i., 85; ‘ Herodotus,’ b. ii., ch. xlvj.; and though 
Wiakinson and others.have laboured to palliate or 
deny the charge, the testimony of the Greek his- 
ee is fully substantiated (cf. Dollimyer, pp. 


9 le i 
24-30. in all these the nations are defiled, &c. 
Ancient history gives many appalling proofs that 
the enormous vices described in this chapter were 
very prevalent—nay, were be egies eee from 
religious motives in the temples of Egypt and the 
ves of Canaan; and it was these gigantic social 
isorders. that occasioned the expulsion of which 
the: Israelites were, in the hands of a righteous 
and retributive Providence, the appointed instru- 
ments (Gen. xv. 16). The strongly figurative 
language of ‘the land itself vomiting ont her 
inhabitants,’ as the stomach disgorges a deadl 
poison, shows the hopeless depth of their mora 
corruption. 80. Therefore shall ye keep mine 
ordinance. In giving the Israelites these par- 
ticular institutions, God was only re-delivering 
the law imprinted on the natural heart of man ;. 
for there is every reason to believs that the incea- 
‘tuous alliances and unnatural crimes prohibited, in 
thie ehapier were forbidden to all men, by a law. 
expressed or understood from the beginning of 
the world, or at least from. the era of the flood ; 
since God threatens to condemn and punish, in a 
manner so sternly severe, these atrocities in the 
practice of the Canaanites and their neighbours, 
who were not subject to. the laws of the Hebrew 


nation, (cf. ‘Hebrew Wife,’ pp. 123-125; Graves, 
* Lectures on the Pentateuch,’ 11., pp. 49-52; Bishop 
Watson’s ‘ Apology for the Bible,’ Letter i., p. 9; 
Paley’s ‘Sermons on Several Subjects,’ Sermon 


Xxix. 

CHAP. XIX. 1-37.—A Repetition or SUNDRY 
Laws. 2 Speak unto all the congregation. 
Many of the laws enumerated in this chapter had 
been previously announced. As they were, how- 
ever, of a general application, not suited to par- 
ticular classes, but to the vation at large, so Moses 
seems, according to Divine instructions, to have 
rehearsed them, perers on different occasions 
and to successive divisions of the poem, till ‘‘all 
the congregation of the children of Israel” were 
taught to know them. The will of God in the Old 
as well as the New Testament Ohurch was not 
locked up in the repositories of an unknown tongue, 
but communicated plainly and openly to the 

eople. Ye shall be holy; forLl..,. am holy. 
Eepabited from the world, the people of God’ 
sacs to be holy; for His character, His laws 
and service were holy (see 1 Pet. i. 15). 

3. Ye shall fear every man. .The. duty of 
obedience to parents is placed in_ connection 
with the proper observance of the Sabbaths, as 
both of them lying at the foundation of practical 
religion. i 

4. Turn ye not unto idols [obdy7] — vain, 
empty nothings; either from (>) not, or it is @ 
diminutive from [7%] god—a little god—a term 
of contempt. Ezekiel applies fo'mbs], things 
rolled, dung, ta. the idols of Egypt and Canaau 
(cha. xx. % 3 16, 18, 24, 31; xxii 37). 

6-8. if ye offer a sacrifice of peace offerings. 
Those which included thank offerings, or offerings 
made for vows, were always free-will offerings. 
Except the portions which, being waved and 
heaved, became the property of the priests (see 
cb. iii.), the rest of the victim was eaten by the 
offerer and his friends, under the following regula- 


Repetition of LEVITIOUS XIX. sundry lawe, 
6 it at your own will. It shall be eaten the same day ye offer it, and on | _5-C-'** 
the morrow: and if ought remain until the third day, it shall be burnt in | « = 35 t- 
7 the fire. And if it be eaten at all on the third day, it is abominable; it} Deut 16 
8 shall not be accepted. Therefore every one that eateth it shall bear his} 1s 
iniquity, because he hath profaned the hallowed thing of the Lorp; and a ey 
that soul shall be cut off from among his people. Job 20. 17, 
9 And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly = 
reap the corners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the gleanings of etd. 
10 thy harvest. And thou shalt not a thy vineyard, neither shalt thon] 3y. 43s: 
gather every grape of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them ‘for the poor} Pro. 22 16. 
and stranger: I am the Lorp your God. j yee 
11 Ye shall not steal, neither deal falsely, nejther lie one to another. | peut. a1 
12 And ye shall not swear by my name falsely, neither shalt thou profane| Mal ss. 
13 the name of thy God: i am the Lorp. Thou shalt not defraud thy}, 7° * 
neighbour, neither ‘rob him: 7the wages of him that is hired shall not |< ; pet. 2.17. 
abide with thee all night until the morning. eee. 
14 Thou shalt not curse the deaf, *nor put a stumblingblock before the | 5% > 
blind, but shalt ‘fear thy God: I am the Lorp. & 1 Ki 21, 13, 
15 _ Ye/shall do no unrighteousness in judgment: thou shalt not respect | Matt. 26.60. 
the person of the poor, nor honour the person of the mighty: but in|‘ * Jo" * 
righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbour. y ™ Luke 17.3. 
16 Thou shalt not go up and down asa tale-bearer among thy people; | ! Or, that 
poste shalt thou *stand against the blood of thy neighbour: I am| ‘ho beer 
the Lorp. bim. 
17 Thou ‘shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart: ™thou shalt in any | 1Cor.62 
18 wise rebuke thy neighbour, !and not suffer sin upon him. Thou “shalt | > Some 33" 


not avenge, nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people; “but 


tions, however,—that, if thank offerings, they were 
to be eaten on the day of their presentation; and 
if a free-will offering, although it might be eaten 
on the second day, yet if any remains of it were 
left till the third day, it was.to be burnt, or deep 
crimivality was inéurred by the person who then 
ventured to pattake of it. Fhe reason of this 1 no d L 
strict prohibition seems to have been to prevent peibince occurs frequently in this and the two 
any intrinsic holiness or mysterious virtue being 
superstitiously attached to meat offered on the 
altar. 8, that soul shall be cutoff from among 
his people. This phrase means excommunication, 
or perhaps death, (cf. Exod. xxviii, 43; Num. xiv. 
$ Xviil. 22, 32, &c.) 
9,10. when ye reap the Rarvest df your land. 
The ae of the poor in Israel to glean after reapers, 
as well as to the unreaped corners of the field, was 


} 16. Th 
secured by a positive statute; and this, in addition 


to other enactments connected with the ceremonial 
law, formed a beneficial provision for their support 
(cf. Deut. xxiv. 19-26). At the same time, proprie- 
tors were not obliged to admit them into the field 
until the grain had been carried off the field ; and 
they seem also to have been left at liberty bo choose 
the poor whom they deemed the most deserving-or 
needful (Ruth ii. 2, 8). The same regulation ap- 
plied to the clusters remaining on the vines after 
the first gathering. This was the earliest poor- 
law that we read of in the code of any ‘people; 
and it combined in admirable union the obligation 
of a public duty with the exercise of private and 
voluntary benevolence at a time when the hearts 
of the rich would be strongly inclined to liberal- 
ity. 
11-16. Ye shall not steal... neither lie one 
to another [in'py3 &*x]—a man by his neighbour. 
A variety of social duties are inculcated in this 
pass , Chiefly in reference to common and little- 

ught-of vices pea mankind are excced- 


tale-bearer [42] qon]. The words are borrowed 
in Prov. xi. 13; xx. 19; Jer. vi. 28; ix. 3. Secret 
informers were not allowed to communicate with 
magistrates, except in cases of idolatry or undis- 
covered murder. This statute, however, refers 
only to the circulation of malicious or injurious 
rumours; and as atattler, though speaking merel 
in levity or thoughtlessness, may produce mfuc 
mischief, tale-bearing was discouraged, neither 
shalt thou stand against the blood of thy neigh- 
bour—i.e., act as a false accuser or a false wit- 
ness, to endanger the life of another. Accusers 
and witnesses usually 8 in courts of judica- 
ture; while the judges sat. 

17. thou shal! rebuke thy 


’ halt any wise 
neighbour. Instead of cherishing latent feelings 
of malice, or meditating purposes of revenge, 
against a person who has committed an insult or 
injury against them, God’s people were taught to 
remonstrate with the offender, and endeavour, by 
calm and kindly reason, to bring him to a sense 
of his fault, not suffer sin upon him—ii/., that 


Repetition of 


my statutes. 


# linen and woollen come upon thee., 


21 was not free. And hes 


23 


your God. 


LEVITICUS XIX. sundry las, 
19 thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: I am the Lorp. Ye shall keep | 3-°14°0_ 
3 teproached 
Thou shalt not let tny cattle gender with a diverse kind: thou shalt | 0” 
not sow thy field with mingled seed: neither shall a garment mingled of | abused by 
any. 
And whosoever lieth carnally with a woman that és a bondmaid,|° peer. 
betrothed to an husband, and not at all redeemed, nor freedom given | scourging, 
her; *she shall be eon they shall not be put to death, because she| they 
all bring his trespass offering unto the Lorp,{ ‘soearrea 
unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, even a ram for a | ¢ holiness 
22 trespass offering. And the priest shall make an atonement for him| of Praives 
with the ram of the trespass offering before the Lorp for his sin which} orp. 
he hath done: and the sin which he hath done shall be forgiven him. P Deut.12.1%. 
And when ye shail come into the land, and shall have planted all] ‘Pao i. 
manner of trees for food, then ye shall count the fruit thereof as uncir| 2, — 
cumcised: three years shall it be as uncircumcised unto you: it shall mot| 2Ki.17.17. 
24 be eaten of. But in the fourth year all the fruit thereof shall be ‘holy, — nie 
25 ?to praise the Lorp withal. And in the fifth year shall ye eat of the fruit} mai as. 
thereof, that it may yield unto you the increase thereof: I am the Lorp gt 
88, 15, 
26 Ye shall not eat any thing with the blood; ‘neither shall ye use ra 
Ye “shall not round the corners of| Jer. 4s. 87. 


27 enchantment, nor observe times, 


€ may not participate in his sin. 18. thou shalt 
ove thy neighbour as thyself. The word ‘‘neigh- 
bour” is used as synonymous with fellow-creature, 
The Israelites in a later age restricted its mean- 
ing as applicable only to their own countrymen. 
This narrow interpretation was refuted by our 
Lord in a beautiful parable (Luke x. 30). 
19. Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with 
a diverse kind. This prohibition was probably 
intended to discourage a practice which seemed to 
infringe upon the economy which God has estab- 
blished in the animal kingdom. thou shalt not 
sow thy field with mingled seed. This also was 
directed against an idolatrous practice—viz., that 
of the ancient Zabians, or fire-worshippers, who 
sowed different seeds, accompanying the act with 
magical rites and invocations ; and commentators 
have generally thought the design of this and the 
preceding law was to put an end to the unnatural 
usts aud foolish superstitions which, were preva- 
lent amongst the heathen. But the reason of the 
peobusses was probably deeper; for those who 
ave studied the diseases of land and vegetables 
tell us that the practice of mingling seeds is in- 
jurious both to flowers and to grains. ‘If the 
various genera of the natural order Graminee, 
which includes the grains and the grasses, should 
be sown in the same field, and flower at the same 
time, so that the pollen of the two flowers is mixed, 
a spurious seed will be the consequence, called by 
the farmers chess, and is always inferior, and un- 
like either of the two grains that produced it, in 
size, flavour, and nutritious principles, _Inde- 
pendently of contributing to disease the soil, they 
never fail to produce the same in animals and 
men that feed onthem’( Whitelaw). neither shall 
agarment... of linen and woollen come upon 
thee. This precept, like the other two with which 
it is associated, was in all probability designed to 
root out some superstition ; and accordingly Mai- 
monides (Townley’s *More Nevochim,’ ch. xii,) 
informs us that he found it enjoined in old mae 
cal books that the idolatrous priests should clot 
themselves in garments of linen and woollen mixed 
together, for the purpose of performing their cere- 
monies, A secret a was attributed to this 


mixture. But it seems to have had a farther 
meaning. The law, it is to be observed, did not 
ppnipis the Israelites wearing many different 
cinds of cloths together, but only the two specified; 
and the observations and researches of modern 
science have proved that ‘wool, when combined 
with linen, increases its paws of passing off the 
electricity from the body. In hot climates it 
brings on ‘malignant fevers, and exhausts the 
strength, and when passing off from the body, it 
meets with the heated air, inflames and ex- 
pene like a blister’ (Whitelaw) (see Ezek. xliv. 

20-22. whosoever lieth carnally witha... 
bondmnaid. Female slaves having, in a political 
point of view, no status, possessed no rights nor 
privileges. In the case supposed, no matrimonial. 
nor pecuniary ropepaon was enjoined ; and the 
only penalty for the offence was a trespass offering. 

23-25. fruit... three years... it shall not 
be eaten. ‘The wisdom of this law is very strik- 
ing. Every gardener will teach us not to let fruit. 
trees bear in their earliest years, but to pluck off 
the blossoms ; and for this reason, that suey will . 
thus thrive the better, and bear more abundantly 
afterwards. The very expression, ‘‘toregard them 
as uncircumcised,” suggests the propriety of pinch- 
ing them off ; I do not say cutting them off, because 
it is generally the hand, and not a knife, that is 
employed in this operation’ (Michaelis). 

26. Ye shall not eat any thing with the blood 
[o37-77]—upon the blood. This phrase may be 
understood as prohibiting the use of flesh with 
any of the blood remaining in it; and in this 
respect the peers will not be a mere repetitioa 
of that in ch. xvii. 10 (see on that passage: cf. 
Deut. xii. 23; 1 Sam. xiv. 32, 33; Ezek. xxxiii 
25). [The Septuagint has here, pi éo0ers éxl rap 
épedv.] neither shall ye use enchantment, nor 
observe times [wnyn}.. This verb signifies to 


mutter or utter a low hissing sound like a serpent, 
as sorcerers were wont to do; and hence some 
consider that the reference is to [odtouayreaa, or) 
divination by serpents (Bochart, ‘ Hieroz.,’ ii., 
p 21). But the word is frequently used in a 


Repetition of 


upon you: I am the Lorp. 
29 


Lorp. 
31 
32 
33 


LEVITICUS XIX. 


28 your heads, neither shalt thou mar the corners of thy beard. Ye shall 
not ‘make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor print any marks 


Do ‘not ° prostitute thy daughter, to cause her to be a whore; lest the 
land fall to whoredom, and the land become full of wickedness. 
30 Ye “shall keep my sabbaths, and reverence "my sanctuary: I am the 


Regard “not them that have familiar spirits, neither seek after wizards, 
to be defiled by them: I am the Lorp your God. 

Thou “shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honour the face of the 
old man, and fear thy God: I am the Lorp. 

And *if a stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall not * vex ; 


sundry laws, 


B.C 1!90. 


* Deut 14.1. 
t Deut 23.17. 
§ profine. 
* ch. 26. 2. 

° Keel. §. 1. 
’1Sam 237, 
lea 4. 19. 
*1Ki 2.19, 

Tro, 26. 29, 
Pro. 23, 22, 
1 Tim. 6.1, 
¥ Ex. 22, 2L 
6 Or. 
oppress, 


wider sense to signify auguries in general (Gen. 
xxx. 27; xliv. 5). Augurs drew omens from 


the flight and feeding of birds, as well as from. 


serpents [and in this sense the Septuagint took 
the word, rendering it by terete] (see Rosen- 
miiller’s *Scholia,’ in oc loco). {sDn] The verb 
signifies to cloud, or to gather clouds; and hence 
some render the words, ‘ye stall not observe 
clouds.’ A study of the appearance and motion 
of the clouds was a common way of prognosti- 
cating good or bad fortune. There are doubts, 
however, whether that is meant here. Jewish 
writers derive the verb rather from [}2], the eye, 


and suppose the reference is to witchcraft with 
the evil eye. [The Septuagint renders it here, 
Spuyooxoniceote, inspect birds; but in Deut. 
Xviil, 10, and other passages, that version trans- 
lates it xAndoufecOs, deriving divination from a 
word or voice.|' Such absurd but deep rooted 
superstitions often put a stop to the prosecution 
of serious and important transactions; but they 
were forbidden especially as implying a want of 
faith in the being, or of reliance on the providence, 
of God. 27. Ye shall not round, &c. It seems 
srobable that this fashion had been learned by the 
sraelites in Egypt; for the ancient Egyptians had 
their dark locks cropped short or shaved with 
great nicety, so that what remained on the crown 
appeared in the form of a circle surrounding the 
head, whilst the beard was dressed into a square 
form. This kind of coiffure had a highly idola- 
trous meaning; and it was adopted, with some 
slight variations, by the Arabs and other idolaters 
in ancient times (Jer. ix. 25, 26; xxv. 23, where 
‘‘in the utmost corners” means having the ex- 
tremity of their hair along the forehead, temples, 
or behind the ears, cut in a circular form: see 
Robinson's * Biblical Researches,’ vol. i.; ‘ Egypt’s 
Testimony,’ p. 123: cf. * Herodotus,’ b. iii, ch. 
viii.) Frequently a lock or tuft of hair was left 
on the hinder part of the head, the rest being 
cut rqund in the form of a ring, as the Turks, 
hinese, and Hindoos do at the present day. 
neither shalt thou mar, &c. The Evyptians 
used to cut or shave off their whiskers towards 
the ears, as may be seen in the coffins of mummies 
and the representations of divinities on the monu- 
ments, But the Hebrews, iu order to separate 
them from the neighbouring nations, or perhaps to 
put .& stop to some existing superstition, were 
orbidden to imitate this practice. It may appear 
surprising that Moses shonld condescend to such 
minutie as that of regulating the fashion of the 
hair and the beard—matters which do not banally 
occupy thé attention of a legislator—and whic 
appear widely remote from the Province either of 
® government or of a religion. A strong presump- 
tion, therefore, arises that he had it in view by 
these regulations to She some superstitious 


practices of the Egyptians. 28. Ye shall not 
make any cuttings, &c. The practice of making 
deep gashes on the face and arms and legs, in time 
of bereavement, was universal among the heathen 
and it was deemed a becoming mark of respect 
for tle dead, as well as a sort of propitiatory offer- 
ing to the deities who presided over death and the 
grave. The Jews learned this custom in Egypt; 
and, though weaned from it, relapsed in a later 
and degenerate age into this old superstition 
(Deut. xiv. 1; Isa. xv. 2; Jer. xvi. 6; xli. 5; xlvii. 
5), which, as Palgrave informs us, still prevails 
amongst the Djowf in Arabia. nor print any 
marks upon you— by fatooing; imprintiog 
figures of flowers, leaves, stars, aud other fan- 
ciful devices on various parts of their person. 
The impression was made sometimes by means 
of a hot iron, sometimes by ink or paint, as 
is done by the Arab females of the present 
day (D’ Arvieux and Burckhardt’s ‘Travels amon 

the ouins ;’ Lane’s ‘Manners and Customs o 

Modern Egypt,’ PP. 25-35), and the different castes 
of the Hindoos. Itis probable, from the associa- 
tion of v. 29, that a strong propensity to adopt 
such marks in honour of some idol gave occasion 
to the prohibition in this verse; and they were 
wisely forbidden, for they were signs of apostasy, 
and, when once made, were insuperable obstacles 
to a return. (See allusions to the practice, Isa, 
xliv. 5; Rev. xiii. 17; xiv, 1.) 

30. keep my sabbaths, and reverence my 
sanctuary. This i is frequently repeated 
along with the prohibition of idolatrous practices ; 
and here it stands closely connected with the 
superstitions forbidden in the previous verses. 

31. Regard not them that have familiar spirits 
[naka ; Septuagint, éyyaorprusSous] —ventrilo- 
quists (ch. xx. 7; Dent. xviii. 11; 1 Sam. xxviii. 
3, 7-9). ‘The witch of Endor is called ‘‘ mistress of 
ob” (2 Ki; xxi. 6; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 6; Isa. viii. 19; 
xxix. 3). The Hebrew word rendered “ familiar 
spirit,” signifies the belly, and sometimes a leathern 

ttle, from its similarity to the belly. It was 
applied in the sense of this passage to ventrilo- 
qtusts, who pretended to have communication 
with the invisible world ; and the Hebrews were 
strictly forbidden to consult them; as the vain 
but rhigh pretensions of those impostors were 
derogatory to the honour of God, and sybveraive 
of their covenant relations with him as His people. 
neither seek after wizards {OryTNI|—the knowing, 


wizards—i. e., wise men, magi. The Septuagin$ 
[ewaowois}, enchanters, sorcerers: but being com- 
monly associated with those who had ob, it is 
probable that they were necromancers. 

$3, 34 if a stranger sojourn with thee. The 
Israelites were to lold out encouragement to 
strangers to settle among them, that these might 
be brought to the knowledge and worship of the 


Giving one’s 


Sy 
36 or in measure. 


37 the land of Egypt. 


my judgments, and do them: I am the Lorp. 


3 with stones. 


6 among their people. 


which sanctify you. 


LEVITICUS XX. seed to Molec. 
34 him. But *the stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one | _B- © 490. 
born among you, and “thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye were |‘ £12 «8. 
strangers in the land of Egypt: I am the Lorp your God. ean 
Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment, in mete-yard, in weight,| 15. 
r Just ? balances, just 7 weights, a just ephah, and a just | Pro. 2.10 
hin, shall ye have: I am the Lorp your God, which brought you out of | ‘"e*,, 
Therefore “shall ye observe all my statutes, and all Dent 6. 2%, 
eut. 8. 1. 
20, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Again, thou shalt say to the| *,;%" * 
2 children of Israel, “Whosoever he be of the children of Israel, or of the | Gap aw” 
strangers that sojourn in Israel, that giveth any of his seed unto Molech, | «Ki ti. 
he shall surely be put to death: the people of the land shall stone him} 2Ki 23.10. 
And I will set my face against that man, and will cut him | , 40m 
off from among his people; because he hath given of his seed unto Molech, |" Ex. 20.5. 
4 to “defile my sanctuary, and to profane my holy name. And if the | ¢ eh. 17.7. 
people of the land do any ways hide their eyes from the man, when he] $y3°,"4s, 
5 giveth of his seed unto Molech, and kill him not; then I will set my face } 7 ex. 22 a1. 
against that man, and ‘against his family, and will cut him off, and allf Matt 5. 4s. 
that “go awhoring after him, to commit whoredom with Molech, from| ¢27,',¢ 
rn Ir And ‘the soul that turneth after such as have] 1 ‘rues, 5 
familiar spirits, and after wizards, to go awhoring after them, I will even| 
set my face against that soul, and will cut him off from among his people. |, p.°*, “4° 
7 Sanctify “yourselves therefore, and be ye holy: for lam the Lorp your| ze. sr 28, 
8 God. And ye shall keep my statutes, and do them: 71 am the Lorp 1a Ll 
Iro. 20.10, 
Matt. 15. 4, 


9 For “every one that curseth his father or his mother shall be surely put 


to death: he hath cursed his father or his mother; his ‘blood shall be |* 28am 1.16. 


upon him. 
10 


And /the man that committeth adultery with another man’s wife, even 
he that committeth adultery with his neighbour’s wife, the adulterer and 
the adulteress shall surely be put to death. 


J Dent. 22 22, 
Jer. .9, 23, 
Johns. 4, 6, 
1 Cur. 6. 9, 
Heb. 13.4 


true God; and with this view they were enj»ined 
to treat such persons, not as aliens, but as friends, 
on the ground that they themselves, who were 
strangers in Egypt, were at first kindly aud 
hospitably received in that country. 

37. I am the Lord. This solemn admonition by 
which these various precepts are repeatedly sanc- 
tioned is equivalent to ‘I, your Creator, your 
Deliverer from bondage, and your Sovereign, who 
have wisdom to establish laws, have power also 
to punish the violation of them.’ It was well 
fitted to impress the minds of the Israelites 
with a sense of their duty, and God’s claims to 
obedience. - 

CHAP. XX. 1-24.—Grivina Oner’s SzED TO 
Mo.ecH. 2 Whosoever... giveth .., unto 
Molech—(see on ch. xviii. 21.) Molech in Hebrew 
has the article always prefixed. [The Septuagint 
renders it «pxovtt.] This was a more horrid crime 
than the one denounced in the former passage, for 
the commission of it was to be visited with 
capital punishment. It is called ‘giving one’s 
seed to Molech ’—i. ¢., devoting children in sacri- 
fice, consuming them by fire in honour of Baal or 
Chemosh (cf. Deut. xii. 31; Ps. evi. 38; Jer. vii. 
31; xix. 5; Ezek. xvi. 20, 21; xxiii. 37-39). the 
people of the land shall stone, &c. Criminals 
who were condemned to be stoned were led, with 
their hands bound, without the gates to a small 
eminence, where was a large stone placed at the 
bottom. When oe had approached within ten 
cubits of the spot, they were exhorted to confess, 
that, by faith and repentance, their souls might 
be saved. When led a to within four cubits, 


they were stripped almost naked, and received 
some stupefying draught, during which the wit- 
nesses prepared, by laying aside their outer gar. 
ments, to carry into execution the capital senteuce 
which the law bound them to do. The criminal, 
being placed on the edge of the precipice, was 
then pusbed backwards, so that he fell dowa the 
perpendicular height on the stone lying below. If 
not killed by the fall, the second witness dashed a 
large stone down upon his breast, and then the 
“people of the land,” who were bystanders, 
rushed forward, and with stones completed the 
work of death (Mark xxi. 44; Acts vii. 58). 4. if 
the people of the iand, &c.—z. e., connive at their 
countrymen practising the horrid rites of Molech. 
Awful was it that any Hebrew parents could so 
violate their national covenant; and no wonder 
that God denounced the severest penalties against 
them and their families. 6. the soul that turneth 
after such as have familiar spirits...I will... 
cut him off from among his people—(cf. v. 27.) 
Witchcraft, being connected with idolatry, was 
ranked amongst the crimes which involved treason 
avainst Israel’s king, and hence the severity of 
the punishment denounced agaiust it (see on 
Divination, &c., Selden, ‘ De Diis Syris Syntagma,’ 
cap. i., 20). 7-20. Sanctify yourselves... and be 
ye holy. The minute specification of the inces- 
tuons and unnatural crimes here enumerated 
shows their sad prevalence amougst the idolatrous 
nations around, and the extreme proneness of the 
Israelites to follow the customs of their neighbours, 
It is to be understood that whenever mention is 
made that the offender was “to ba put to death,” 


Obedience required LEVITICUS XX. with holiness, 


11 And ‘the man that lieth with his father’s wife hath uncovered his | 20° "0 
father’s nakedness: both of them shall surely be put to death; their blood |* ft Bs 
shall be upon them. Amos?.7, 

12 And if aman lie with his daughter-in-law, both of them shall surely} 1cor.61 
be put to death: they have wrought confusion; their blood shall be upon |‘ Gen. 19. & 
them. Deut 21.17. 

13. If%a man also lic with mankind, as he lieth with a woman, both of | Judg 10.22, 
them have committed an abomination: they shall surely be put to death; | Bom-+*% 
their blood skad/ be upon them. 1Cor 6.9% 

14 And” ifaman take awife and her mother, it is wickedness: they shall be| 1 Tim 1 
burnt with fire, both he and they; that there be no wickedness among you. | )* 

15 And “if aman lie with a beast, he shall surely be put to death: and | mon 12 17. 

16 ye shall slay the beast, And if a woman approach unto any beast, and| Deut.2.2. 
lie down thereto, thou shalt kill the woman and the beast: they shall | ,4™0s*?. 
surely be put to death; their blood shall be upon them. ch 18 2% 

17 And “if a man shall take his sister, his father’s daughter, or his | | Deut.z.2u 
mother’s daughter, and see her nakedness, and she see his nakedness; it | Se. 
ts a wicked thing; and they shall be cut off in the sight of their people: | 3 sem 1s, 
he bath uncovered his sister's nakedness; he shall bear his iniquity.| 12 

18 And ?if a man shall lie with a woman having her sickness, and shall | , ¥2*.2%'+ 
uncover her nakedness, he hath ! discovered her fountain, and she hath | 1 made 
uncovered the fountain of her blood: and both of them shall be cut off rere 
from among their people. arte 

19 And *thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy mother’s sister, nor| Matt. 143, 
of thy father’s sister; for he uncovereth his near kin: they shall bear |* *separe 

20 their iniquity. And if a man shail lie with his uncle’s wife, he hath 
uncovered his uncle’s nakedness: they shall bear their sin ; they shall | ch. 19. s7. 

21 die childless. And” if a man shall take his brother’s wife, it zs 2an un- |‘ be 18. 27, 
clean thing; he hath uncovered his brother's nakedness: they shall be|« pes ar 
childless, Ex. 6 8, 

22 Ye shall therefore keep all my ‘statutes, and all my judgments, and | ° == 1% & 
do them; that the land, whither I bring you to dwell therein, spue you} peat re 

23 not out. And ye shall not walk in the manners of the nations which I] Dent 12 
cast out before you: for they committed all these things, and therefore| 1X! 8.5. 

24 ‘I abhorred them. But “I have said unto you, Ye shall inherit their) *%)*.* 
land, and I will give it unto you to possess it, a land that floweth with | “cb. 1.47. 
milk and honey: 1 am the Lorp your God, which * have separated you | , Dewt1.4 
from other people. 

25 Ye™shall therefore put difference betwecn clean beasts and unclean, | *ch.19.%. 
and between unclean fowls and clean: and ye shall not make your souls| ?*  & 
abominable by beast, or by fowl, or by any manner of living thing that ugh 
Screepeth on the ground, which I have separated from you as unclean, | Isa. 90.11 

26 And ye shall be holy unto me: *for I the Lorp am holy, and Yhaye| 1Pet11. 
severed you from other people, that ye should be mine. Rev. 4-8, 

27 aN ik ae or mae nes ry A aioe spirit, or that is a wizard, |" a 2.14, 
shall surely ut to death: they shall stone them with stones; their |° = 2% 
blood shall be ase them. i Brake fs Daal = 


without describing the mode, stoning is meant. 24.1... have separated you. Thei i 
The only instance of another form of capital] from the rest of the ations was for te ah 
punishment occurs in v. 14, that of being burnt important end of preserving the knowledge and 
with fire; and yet it is robable that even here} worship of the true God amidst the universal 
death was first inflicted by stoning, and the body apostasy; and as the distinction of meats was one 
of the criminal afterwards consumed by fire | great means of completing that separation, the 
eR GOL a sa” Gitlin? Sitey. otk aw oe making . difference between clean and 
_ 20. r e | un ith i 
{igement of ses they stall ae no children, or balsminice EeeT erence wie eephatic 
eir spurious olispring shall be denied by human| 27. their blood shall be wu : i 

eet ey the ordinary privileges of ohilaron in | phrase, whivh is borrowed fren Gen ie He 


rae in introduced at the close in enumerating the Roecae 


Of the 
21 


2 among his 


8 Go 
9 you, am holy. 


y playing the whore, she profaneth her 


with fire. 


10 And ‘he that is the high priest among his brethren, upon whose head 
the anointing oil was poured, and/that is consecrated to put on the 

11 garments, *shall not uncover his head, nor rend his clothes; neither shall 
e ‘go in to any dead body, nor defile himself for his father, or for his 

12 mother; neither “shall he go out of the sanctuary, nor profane the 
sanctuary of his God; for “the crown of the anointing oil of his God is 


LEVITICUS XXI. 


AND the Lorp said unto Moses, Speak unto the priests the sons of | _B-0-14%._ 
n, and say unto them, *There shall none be defiled for the dead 
ple: but for his kin that is near unto him, that is, for his 
mother, and for his father, and for his son, and for his daughter, and for 
8-his brother, and for his sister a virgin, that is nigh unto him, which 
4 hath had no husband; for her may he be defiled. But the shall not 
defile himself, being a chief man among his people, to profane himself. 
5 They shall not make baldness upon their head, neither shall they shave 
off the corner of their beard, nor make any cuttings in their flesh. 
6 They shall be holy unto their God, and not © profane the name of their 
God: for the offerings of the Lorp made by fire, and the “ bread of their 
God, they do offer: therefore they shall be holy. 
7 _ They “shall not take a wife that is a whore, or profane; neither shall 
they take a woman / put away from her husband: for he 7s holy unto his 
Thou shalt sanctify him therefore; for he offereth the bread of 
thy God: he shall be holy unto thee: for I the Lorn, which sanctify 
And *the daughter of any pial. if she profane herself 
ather : 


priests’ mourning. 


CHAP, 21, 
9 Eze 44. 25, 
1 Or, being’ 

an has- 

band 

among his , 

People, he 

shall not 

defile him- 


Eze. 44. 20, 
° ch, 18. 21. 
ch. 19. 12, 
@ ch, 3.11. 
* Eze 44. 22, 
f Deut. 2L1, 


2: 
9 ch. 20.7, & 
Isa, 43, 15. 
h Gen. 38. 24. 
$ Ex, 29, 29. 
Num. 35.25, 
J Ex 28.2, 
€ ch. 10, 6. 
+ Num.19,14, 
ch. 10. 7. 
” Ex. 28 36, 
ch, 8, 9, 12, 
30, 


she shall be burnt 


crimes which were to be punished with death. 
The criminals, having been forewarned, would be 
their own murderers ; the ministers of justice who 
condemned them to death were free from the 
responsibility of their death. [The Septuagint, 
evoxor iat, they are guilty.] Michaelis places the 
legal right of extirpating this class of pestilent 
prophets and diviners on the same ground that 
many governments in modern Europe have ex- 
pelled the Jesuits (‘Comment.,’ vol. iv., p. 75). 
CHAP, XXL 1-24.—Or THE Prizsts’ Mourn- 
ING. 1. There shall none be defiled for the dead 
(e'ny>]—for a soul The obvious design of the 
regulations contained in this chapter was to keep 
inviolate the purity and dignity of the sacred 
office. Contact with a corpse, or even contiguity 
to the place where it lay, entailing ceremonial 
defilement (Num. xix. 14), all mourners were 
debarred from the tabernacle for a week ; and as 
the exclusion of a priest during that period would 
have been attended with great inconvenience, 
the whole order were enjoined to abstain from 
all approaches to the ‘dead, except at the funerals 
of relatives [w¥%, for his flesh], to whom affec- 
tion or necessity might call them to perform the 
last offices. Those exceptional cases, which are 
ified, were strictly confined to the members of 
their own family within the nearest degrees of 
kindred. 4 But he shall not defile himself 
—‘for any other,’ as the sense may be fully 
expressed. The priest, in discharging his sacred 
functions, might well be es gtiggs as a chief man 
among his people, and by these defilements might 
be said to profane himself (Bishop Patrick). [>v2], 
the word rendered “‘chief man” signifies also ‘a 
husband ;’ and the sense, according to Knobel and 
others, is, ‘ But he being a husband, shall not defile 
Firceeit by the obsequies of a wife’ (Ezek. xliv. 
25). But this view is inadmissible, the wife being 
included in “the kin ae is near unto him 


(v. 2). The priests amongst the ancient Egyptians 
and other people were disqualified for their office 
for seven days by touching or looking o a dead 
body. 8. They shall not make baldness. . nor 

. cuttings in their flesh. The supers ‘tio 
marks of sorrow, as well as the violent excesse 
in which the heathen indulged at the death o 
their friends, were forbidden by a general law to 
the Hebrew people (ch. xix. 28). The Moabites 
and other ancient idolaters cut themselves, as is 
also done by the modern Hindoos, and even by 
Armenian Christians, and those pilgrims who go 
to Jerusalem (Joseph Wolf’). ut the priests 
were to be. laid under a special injunction, not 
only that they might exhibit examples of piety 
in the moderation of their grief, but also, by the 
restraint of their passions, be the better qualified 
to administer the consolations of religion to 
others, and show, by their faigh in a blessed 
resurrection, the reasons for sorrowing not -as 
those who have no hope. 

7-9. They shall not take a wife. Private in- . 
dividuals might form several connections, which 
were forbidden as inexpedient or improper in 
priests, The respectability of their office, and 
the honour of religion, required unblemished 


sanctity in their families as well as themselves ; 


and departures from it in their case were visited 
with severer punishment than in that of others, 
9. burnt with fire—(see on ch. xx. 14.) i 
10-15. he that is the high priest. The indul- 
gence in the excepted cases of family bereavement, 
mentioned above, which was granted to the com- 


‘mon priests, was denied to him; for his absence 


from the sanctuary for the removal of any con- 
tracted detilement could net have been dispensed 
with, neither could he have acted as intercessor 
for the people, unless ceremonially clean. More- 
over, the high dignity of his office demanded a 
corresponding superiority in personal holiness, 
and stringent rules were prescribed for the pur- 
pose of upholding the suitable dignity of his 


The priesta LEVITICUS XXII. tn their uncleannesa. 


13 upon him: Iam the Lorp. And °he shall take a wife in her virginity. 
14 A widow, or a divorced woman, or profane, or an harlot, these shall he 
15 not take; but he shall take a virgin of his own people to wife. Neither 
shall he profane his seed among his people: for ?I the Lorp do 
sanctify him, ; P 
16, And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron, saying, 
17 Whosoever he be of thy seed in their generations that hath any blemish, 
48 let him not % approach to offer the bread of his God: for whatsoever 
man he be that hah a blemish, he shall not approach; a blind man, or a 
19 lame, or he that hath a flat nose, or any thing “superfluous, or a man 
20 that is broken-footed, or broken-handed, or crook-backt, or a dwarf, 
or that hath a blemish in his eye, or be scurvy, or scabbed, or * hath his 
21 stones broken: no man that hath a blemish of the seed of Aaron the 
riest shall come nigh to offer the offerings of the Lorp made by fire: he 
ath a blemish; he shall not come nigh to offer the bread of his God. 
22 He shall eat the bread of his God, both of the t most holy, and of the 
23 “holy; only he shall not go in unto the veil, nor come nigh unto the 
altar, because he hath a blemish; that he profane not my sanctuaries: 
for I the Lorp do sanctify them. 
24 And Moses told é¢ unto Aaron, and to his sons, and unto all the 
children of Israel. : 
22, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron and to 
2 his sons, that they “separate themselves from the holy things of the 
children of Israel, and that they profane not my holy name in those 
8 things which they “hallow unto me: I am the Lorp. Say unto 
them, Whosoever fe be of all your seed among your generations, that 
oeth unto the holy things, which the children of Israel hallow unto the 
ORD, having “his uncleanness upon him, that soul shall be cut of from 
4 my presence: I am the Lorp. hat man soever of the seed of Aaron és 
a leper, or hath “a trunning issue, he shall not eat of the holy things, 
*until he be clean. And “whoso toucheth any thing that is unclean 6 
5 the dead, or a man whose seed goeth from him; or ? whosoever touchet 


station and family. 13-14. he shall take a wife guage of the Mosaic ritual, ‘to abs 
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1 running of 
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22. 
9 ch. 11. 2h, 


tain;’ and 


in her virginity. This limitation was coufined to | therefore the import of this injunction is, that 
the high priest. ‘Every Coptic priest at the | the priests should abstain from eating that part of 
preeat day is forbidden to marry again on the | the sacrifices which, though belonging to their 

emise of his wife’ (rade Gibbon, ii., ch. xv., p. 318, | order, was to be partaken of only by such of them 


on the opinions of the early fathers res cting as were free from legal impurities. 

second nuptials; Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient gypt., | profane not my holy name, &c.—i. e 
ii, p. 62, note). The same rules are extended not, by their want of due reverence, 
enerally to the families of Christian ministers sion to profane my holy name. A 
a Tin, iii, 2; Tit. i. 6). 15. Neither shall he irreverent use of things consecrated to 


that they 
» let them 
give occa- 
careless or 
God tends 


profane his seed among his people—i, €., disgrace | to dishonour the name and bring disrespect on 
his house by a low marriage, the worship of God. 3. Whosoever he be... that 
16-2%. any blemish. Ag visible things exert a} goeth unto the holy things. The multitude of 
strong influence on the minds of men, any physical | minute restrictions to which the priests, from 
infirmity or malformation of body in the ministers | accidental defilement, were abun by keepin 


of religion, which disturbs the associations or | them constantly on their guar 
excites ridicule, tends to detract from the weight | be unfit for the sacred service, 
and authority of the sacred office. Priests labour- | in full exercise the feeling of awe and 
ing yoder any personal defect were not allowed to | to the authority of God. The ideas 
officiate in the public service: they might be | duty were awakened in their 
employed in some inferior duties about the | case to which either an interdict or an 
pea! , but could not perform any sacred | was applied. B 
office, 

The Milita of the priests was external an 
relative, for inward impurities are not mentioned | in force which excluded from society 
as disqualifying them for their office. In all these | in that condition? Becauge priests mi 
regulations for preserving the unsullied purity of | from familiarity, to trifle’ with religi 
the sacred character and office there was a typical | committing irregularities or sins, to 8 


lest, they shoal 
tended‘ to preserve 


submission 
of sin’ and 


breasts by every 


injunction 


but j . But why enact-an express statute 
aimonides, ‘More Nevoch.,’ ch. ee for priests disqualified by the leprosy or polluting 


touch of a carcase, when a general law was already 


all persons 
ght be-apt, 


on, and in 
elter them. 


reference to the posed of Christ (Heb. vii: 26). | selves under the cloak of the sacred office, This 


CHAP. XXI .—THE. PRIESTS IN THEIR | law, therefore, was passed, specifyin 
NCLEANNESS, 2. separate themselves from the | forms of temporary defilement whic 


holy things, ‘To pus means, in the lan-! from the sauctuary, that priests might 


the chief 
excluded 
not deem 


Sacrifices must | LEVITICUS XXII. be without blemish. 
any creeping thing, whereby he may be made unclean, or “a man of whom | _2B- © 1490. 
6 he may take uncleanness, whatsoever uncleanness he hath ; the soul which | * ¢b.18 7, 19 
hath touched any such shall be unclean until even, and shall not eat of |‘ #¢> '° 2 
7 the holy things, unless he ‘wash his flesh with water. And when the sun |*he wen” 
is down, he shall be clean, and shall afterward eat of the holy things, |, %. 17.15. 
8 because /it is his food. ‘I'hat ‘which dieth of itself, or is torn eith beasts, | ‘,X™™ 12 
9 he shall not eat to defile himself therewith : I am the Lorp. They shall | priest. 
therefore keep mine ordinance, ‘lest they bear sin for it, and die there-| Num 3.1. 
fore, if they profane it: I the Lorp do sanctify them. ea. Seon 21.6. 
10 ‘There shall no stranger eat of the holy thing: a sojourner of the Nemes 
11 priest, or an hired servant, shall not eat ef the holy thing. Butif the| fis 
priest buy any soul *with his money, he shall eat of it, and he that is | » mo": 
12 born in his house: they shall eat of his meat. If the priest’s daughter Siecae 
also be married unto *a stranger, she may not eat of an offering of the | * Se? 3.11. 
13 holy things. But if the priest’s daughter be a widow, or divorced, and 1 ete 
have no child, and “is returned unto her father’s house, °as in her youth, | ? cb. 6. ik 
she shall eat of her father’s meat ; but there shall no stranger eat thereof, | ° 2 1% 
14 And if a man eat of the holy thing unwittingly, then he shall put the | ¢ numiss2 
fifth part thereof unto it, and shall give ¢¢ unto the priest with the holy | ¢ Or, lade 
15 thing. And ‘they shall not profane the holy things of the children of | tbems!ves 
16 Israel, which they offer unto the Lorp; or ‘suffer them to bear the ets of 
iniquity of trespass when they eat their holy things: for I the Lorp do|  trespassia 
sanctify them. eee 
17, And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron, and to his |r fete, 
18 sons, and unto the children of Israel, and say unto them, "Whatso-| 1 
ever he be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers in Israel, that will |. pote te 
offer his oblation for all his vows, and for all his free-will offerings, which eer. 
19 they will offer unto the. Lorp for a burnt offering ; ye shall offer at your |, Mal-1.8. 
own will a male without blemish, of the beeves, of the sheep, or of the |‘ — ig 
20 goats. But * whatsoever hath a blemish, that shall ye not offer; for it| Deut.cs.21. 
21 shall not be acceptable for you. And whosoever offereth a sacrifice of hed 
8. 65, I, 


peace offerings unto the Lorp to ‘accomplish Ais vow, or a free-will offer- 


themselves entitled to greater license than the 
rest of the people; and that, so far from being in 
any degree exempted from the sanctions of the 
law, they were under greater obligations, by their 
priestly station, to observe it in its strict letter 
and its smallest enactments, 6. shall not eat of 
the holy things, unless he wash his flesh with 
water. The xblution did not restore him to 
privileges, but it was an indispensable preliminary 
to restoration, and an evidence that the ceremonial 
disqualification was removed, (see on ch. xi. 27, 28, 

5 3 Xii.; xill.; xiv.) 

10-16.—Wo oF THE Prrgst’s House May Eat 
OF THEM. 10. There shali no stranger eat of the 
holy thing. The portion of the sacritices assigned 
for the support of the ae tica a & priest was re- 
stricted to the exclusive use of his own family. 
They were a provision for the ministers and 
servants of the king, whom he maintained in and 
about his palace. A temporary guest or a hired 
servant was vot at liberty to eat of them; but an 
exception was made in favour of a bought or 
home-born slave, because such was a stated mem- 
ber of his household. On the same priuciple, his 
own daughter, who married a husband not a 
priest, could not eat of them, though, if a widow 
and childless, ahe was reinstated ip She prayusees 
of her father’s house, as before her marri ut 
if she had become a mother, as her children had 
no right to the privileges of the priesthood, she 
was under a necessity of finding support for them 
elsewhere than under bed father’s roof, 13 th 


ere : 


shall no stranger eat thereof. The interdict 
recorded, v. 10, is repeated, to show its stringency. 
All the Hebrews, even the nearest neighbours of 
the priest, the members of his family excepted, 
were considered hg yr in this respect, that they 
bad no right to eat of things ifered at the altar. 
14 eat of the holy thing unwittingly. A com- 
mon Israelite are unconsciously partake of 
what had been offered as tithes, tirst-fruits, &c. 5 
and on discovering his unintentional error, he was 
not only to restore as much as he had-used, but 
be fined in a fifth part more for the priest to carry 
into the sanctuary. 15,16. they shall not pro- — 
fane. There is some difficulty felt in determining 
to whom ‘‘they” refers. The subject of the pre- 
ceding context being occupied about the ete it 
is supposed by some that this relates to them also; 
and the meaning is, that the whole people wonld 
incur out through the fault of the priests, if they 
should defile the sacred offerings, which they 
would have done, had they presented them while 
under on defilement (Calrin). Aocording to 
others, ‘* the children of Israel” is the nominative 
in the sentence ; which thus signifies—The children 
of Israel shall not profane or defile their offerings, 
by touching them or reserving any part of them, 
lest they incur the guilt of eating what is Divinely 
appointed to the D hoa alone (Calmet). 
19-33.—Tue SacRIFICES MUST BE WITHOUT 
BiemisH. 19. Yo shall offer at your own will— 
rather, to your bein peret ec a male without 
blemish. This law toh. i, 3) is founded on a sense 


The feasts LEVITICUS XXIII. of the Lord. 
ing in beeves or °sheep, it shall be perfect to be accepted ; there shall be pena sen 
22 no blemish therein. Blind, or broken, or maimed, or having a wen, or : eS ngs 
scurvy, or scabbed, ye shall not offer these unto the Lorp, nor make an | « oy 9 3s, 
23 offering by fire of them upon the altar unto the Lorp. Either a bullock . Nams6 
or a lamb that hath any thing “superfluous or lacking in his parts, that | sw ogee 
mayest thou offer for a free-will orn but for a vow it shall not be | + or ‘she 
24 accepted. Ye shall not offer unto the Lorp that which is bruised, or oat , 
crushed, or broken, or out; neither shall ye make any offering thereof in eros 
25 your land. Neither ’from a stranger’s hand shall ye offer the bread of | peut iat. 
your God of any of these; because their “corruption zs in them, and , Deut. 22. 6 
blemishes be in them: they shall not be accepted for you. ae 
26, And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, When “a bullock, or a sheep,| Amosa.5. 
27 or a goat, is heed forth, then it shall be seven days under the dam;|* . =e 
and from the eighth day and thenceforth it shall be accepted for an offer- onion 
28 ing made by fire unto the Lorp. And whether it be cow or 7ewe, ye shall |» tes.6 3, 
not kill # “and her young both in one day. , Matt, 6.9, 
29 And when ye will ‘offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving unto the Lorp, viet been 
30 offer ¢¢ at your own will. On the same day it shall be eaten up; ye shall |+ gE ¢ 1, 
leave none of’ it until the morrow: I am the Lorp. eb, 11. 45. 
31 _ Therefore “shall ye keep my commandments, and do them: I am the sagas 
32 Lorp. Neither shall ye profane my holy name; but °I will be hallowed Wiis 18.41. 
383 among the children of Israel: I am the Lorp which hallow ou, that | Gren 
‘brought you out of the land of Egypt, to be your God: I am the|« : = 20, 
Lorp. 3 
23, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of rar : i 
2 Israel, and say unto them, Concerning the feasts of the Lorp, which ye | > Ex 20.9. 
shall * proclaim to be holy convocations, even these are my feasts, an 
3 Six ’days shall work be done: but the seventh day 7s the sabbath of Luke 1214 
rest, an holy convocation; ye shall do no work therein: it ts the “sabbath | * Neb.13 2 
of the Lorp in all your dwellings. may on 
4 These ¢are the feasts of the Lorn, even holy convocations, which ye| ya 60 ss 
shall proclaim in their seasons. @ Ex, 23,14 


of natural propriety; and hence the reasonableness 
of God’s strong remonstrance with the worldly- 
minded Jews (Mal. i. 8). 23. that mayest thou 
offer, &c. The passage should be rendered thus : 
‘If thoy offer it either for a free-will offering or for 
& vow, it shall not be accepted.’ This sacrifice 
being required to be ‘‘ without blemish,” symboli- 
cally implied that the people of God were to dedi- 
cate themselves wholly, with sincere purpose of 
heart; and its being required to be ‘ rfect to be 
accepted,’ led them typically to Him without 
ee no sacrifice could be offered acceptable to 
0 


27, 28. it shall be seven days under the dam. 
Animals were not considered perfect nor good for 
food till the eighth day. As sacrifices are called 
the bread or food of God (v. 25), to offer them im- 
mediately after birth, when they were unfit to be 
eaten, would have indicated a contempt of re- 
ligion ; and, besides, this prohibition, as well as 
that contained in the following verse, inculcated a 
lesson of humanity or.tenderness to the dam, as 
well as secured the sacrifices from all appearance 
of unfeeling cruelty. 

CHAP. XXIII. 1-4—Or Sunpry Feasts. 2. 
Speak unto the children of Israel .. . Concern. 
ing the feasts [7m ‘qeiD, the sacred assemblies) 
—the times of assembling, or solemnities (Isa. 
Xxxili. 20); and this is a preferable rendering, 
Math to all sacred seasons mentioned in this 
chapter, even the day of atonement, which was 
observed as a fast. a were appointed by 


the direct authority of God, and announced 
by a public proclamation, whic is called “the 
joyful sound” (Ps. Ixxxix. 15). Those ‘holy 
convocations” were evidences of Divine wis- 
dom, and eminently subservient to the main- 
pauPhce and diffusion of religious knowledge and 
piety. 

3. the seventh day is the sabbath—(see on Exod. 
xx. 8,9.) The Sabbath has the precedence given 
to it, and it was to be a “‘ holy convocation,” ob- 
served by families ‘in their dwellings,’ where 
practicable, by the people repairing to the door 
of the tabernacle; at later pes, by meeting 
in the schools of the prophets, and in syna- 
gogues. 

4. feasts of the Lord . . . in their season. 
Their observance took place in the parts of the 
year corresponding to our March, May, and Sep- 
tember. Divine wisdom was manifested in fixing 
them at those periods—in winter, when the days 
were short and the roads broken up, a long 
ourney was impracticable; while in summer the 

arvest and vintage gave busy employment in the 
fields. Besides, another reason for the choice of 
those seasons probably was to counteract the in- 
fluence of, ‘eypeae associations and habits. And 
God appointed more sacred festivals for the Ierael- 
ites on the month of pcre ned than the people of 
Egypt had in honour of their idols. These insti- 
tutions, however, were for the most part prospec- 
tive, the observance being not binding on the 
Israelites during their wanderingsinthe wilderness, 


The feast 


8 no servile work therein. 


do no servile work therein. 
9, 


LEVITICUS XXIII. 


5 In ‘the fourteenth day of the first month at even is the Lorv’s pass- 
6 over. And on the fifteenth day of the same month ¢s the feast of 


of pentecost. 


B. C. 1490. 
* Ex. 12.6 


unleavened bread unto the Lorp: seven days ye must eat unleavened| $2 3% 10 

7 bread. In/the first day ye shall have an holy convocation; ye shall do| Nam.o27. 
But ye shall offer an offering made by fire unto | Num.2.10. 

the Lorp seven days: in the seventh day és an holy convocation: ye shall} Pet i*- 

2 Chr. 35, 

And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of ee 

10 Israel, and say unto them, 7 When ye be come into the land which I ais 
give unto you, and shall reap the harvest thereof, then ye shall bring a| Luke 2.7. 

11 ‘sheaf of *the first-fruits of your harvest unto the priest: and he shall |’ ¥* 1% 1°. 
‘wave the sheaf before the Lorp, to be accepted for you: on the morrow | o aon +3 
Num. 16. 2, 


12 after the sabbath 0 shall wave it. And ye shall offer that day 
an he-lamb without blemish of the first year for} ,"° 


when ye wave the sh 


13 a burnt offering unto the Lorp. And the meat offering thereof shall be 
two tenth deals of fine flour mingled with oil, an offering made by fire 
unto the Lorp for a sweet savour: and the drink offering th 

And ye shall eat neither bread, nor 

parched corn, nor green ears, until the selfsame day that ye have brought 

an offering unto your God : ¢¢ shall be a statute for ever throughout your 


14 of wine, the fourth part of an hin. 


generations in all your dwellings. 


15 And /ye shall count unto you from the morrow after the sabbath, from 
the day that ye brought the sheaf of the wave offering; seven sabbaths 

16 shall be complete: even unto the morrow after the seventh sabbath shall 
e number “fifty days; and ye shall offer a new meat offering unto the 

17 eas Ye shall bring out of your habitations two wave loaves of two. 


Deut. 16. 9. 
Josh. 3. 15. 

1 omer, or, 
handful. 

h Pro. 3. 9. 
Bom. 11.16, 
1 Cor. 15.20. 
Jas. 1. 18. 
Rev. 14. 4, 

$ Ex, 29. 24. 
ch. 9. 2, 
ch, 10. 14, 

5’ Ex. 34. 22, 
ch. 26, 8. 
Deut. 16. 9. 

& Acts2.1. 


ereof shall be 


while the regular celebration was not to commence 
till their settlement in Canaan. 

5-8.—TuHe Passover. 5. the Lord’s passover— 
(see Exod. xii. 2, 14, 18.) The institution of the 
passover was intended to be a perpetual memori 
of the circumstancez attending the redemption of 
the Israelites, while it had atypical reference to 
a greater redemption to be effected for God’s 
spiritual people. The distinctions here 
deserve attention—‘‘the Lord’s passover,” the 
popsover of the lamb, the paschal day, was cele- 

rated on the fourteenth day of Abib (see on ch. 
xiii. 4); the festival, ‘“‘the feast of unleavened 
bread,” was held on the fifteenth ; and the whole 
solemnity, which commenced on the fourteenth, 
terminated on the twenty-first day of that month. 
On the first and last days of this feast the cone 
were forbidden to work ; but while on the Sabbath 
they were not to do any work, on feast days they 
were permitted to dress meat ; and hence the pro- 
hibition is restricted to ‘‘no servile work.” At 
the same time, those two days were devoted to 
**holy convocation ”—special seasons of social de- 
votion. In addition to the ordinary sacrifices of 
every day, there were to be “ offerings by fire” on 
the altar (see on Num. xxviii. 19), while uuleav- 
en read was to be eaten in families all the 
seven days (see 1 Cor. v. 8). 

9-14—THe Sugar oF FIRST-FRUITS. 10. & 
sheaf of the first-fruits—a sheaf [7], an omer 


of the first-fruits of the barley harvest. The 
barley being sooner ripe than the other grains, the 
reaping of it formed the commencement of the 
eneral harvest season; for previous to that no 
feraelite could begin his harvest nor eat of the 
new grain. The offering described in this passage 
was made on the sixteenth of the first month 
(Abib or Nisan), the day following the first pass- 
over Sabbath, which was on the fifteenth (cor- 
responding to the beginning of our April), and the 


second day of the festival, the sixteenth of the 
month (Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ book iii, ch. x., 
sec. 5); but it was reaped after sunset on the 
previous evening, by persons deputed to go with 


al | sickles and obtain sa from different fields. 


These being laid together in a sheaf or loose 
bundle, were brought to the court of the temple 
where the grain was winnowed, parched, an 

bruised in a mortar. Josephus mentions that it 


was ['?P] (v. 14) parched or dried before the fire, 


because the corn might not be generally ripe. 11. 
the morrow after the sabbath—i. ¢., the day after 
the Sabbath, not the weekly Sabbath, but the first 
day of unleavened bread, which was to be kept 
as a Sabbath ; for upon it there was to be a holy 
convocation, and no servile work was to be done. 
After some incense had been sprinkled on it, the 

riest waved it aloft before the Lord towards the 
our different points of the compass, took a part of 
it and threw it into-the fire of the altar, all the 
rest being reserved to himself. It was a proper 
and beautiful act, expressive of dependence on 
the God of nature and providence — common 
amengst all people, but more especially becoming 
the Israelites, who owed their land itself, as 
well as all it produced, to the Divine bounty. 
The offering of the wave-sheaf sanctified the whole 
harvest (Rom. xi. 16: see on Deut. xxvi. 5-10). 
At the same time this feast had a typical charac- 
ter, and pre-iotimated the resurrection of Christ 
(i Cor. xv. 20), who rose from the dead on the very 

the first-fruits were offered, 

15-22. —FErastor PENTECosT. 16. ye shall count 
... from the morrow after the sabbath—i. e., 
after the first day of the passover week, which was 
observed as @ Sabbath. 16. number fifty days. 
The forty-ninth day after the presentation of the 
first-fruits, or thé fiftieth including it, was the 
feast of Pentecost (see also Exod. xxtii. 16; Deut. 
xvi. 9). 17. Ye shall bring out of your habita. 


The day 


18 they are ‘the first-fruits unto the Lorp. And ye shall offer with the 


19 by fire, of sweet savour unto the Lorp. Then ye shall sacrifice “one kid 
20 sacrifice of peace offerings. And the priest shall wave them with the 
21 lambs: “they shall be *holy to the Lorp for the priest. And ye shall 


all your dwellings throughout your generations. 
22 


shalt thou gather any gleaning of thy harvest; thou shalt leave them 
unto the poor, and to the stranger: I am the Lorp your God. 

23, 

24 Israel, saying, In the seventh month, in the first day of the month, shall 
ye have a sabbath, a “memorial of blowing of trumpets, an holy convoca- 

25 tion. Ye shall do no servile work therein; 
made by fire unto the Lorp. 

26, 

27 this seventh month there shall be a day of atonement: it shall be an holy 
convocation unto you; and ye shall 

28 ing made by fire unto the Lorp. And ye shall do no work in that same 
day; for it 2s a day of atonement, to make an atonement for you before 


LEVITICUS XXIII. of atonement. 
tenth deals: they shall be of fine flour; they shall be baken with leaven; ‘ee 
22, 2). 
bread seven lambs without blemish of the first year, and one young = gy 
bullock, and two rams: they shall be for a burnt offering unto the Lorp, Num.16.17, 
with their meat offering and their drink offerings, even an offering made sh ig 
: "ch 4 23 
of the goats for a sin offering, and two lambs of the first year for a| 2. 
Num. 2.30, 
bread of the first-fruits, for a wave offering before the Lorp, with the two |” i ea 
ch. 10. 14, 
proclaim on the selfsame day, that it may be an holy convocation unto | 18 iam 
you: ye shall do no servile work therein: tt shall be a statute for ever in a9 en 
2 most holy, 
And °when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not make | ° ag 
clean riddance of the corners of thy field when thou reapest, ? neither ——- 
Job 20. 19. 
Pro, 14 31. 
And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of ee 
Jas. 2.1 
P a 19. 9, 
but ye shall offer an offering | peut o419. 
Ruth 2. 15, 
-. 3 
And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Also *on the tenth day of |, tates 
Num. 29.1, 
ict your souls, and offer an offer- |r cn. 25.9. 
* Ex. 30. 10. 
Num. 23. 7. 


tion, &c. As the presentation of these loaves 
would take place, not in the dark, but certainly in 
daylight, this may explain the peculiar expression, 
“‘the ay of Pentecost was fully come” (Acts ii.)— 
i. e., in the morning of the day, which commenced 
on the preceding evening. These loaves were 


first civil month, coincides with t 
September and the beginning of 


23-25.—F ast oF TRUMPETS. 24 In the seventh 
month, in the first day of the month. That was 
the first day of the ancient civil year. 


Tisri, the 


e latter part of 
October. 


shall 


made of “fine” or wheaten flour, the quantity 
contained in them being somewhat more than 
10lbs. weight. As the wave-sheaf gave the signal 
for the commencement, the two loaves solemnized 
the termination of the harvest season. They were 
the first-fruits of that season, being offered unto 
the Lord by the priest in name of the whole 
nation (see on Exod. xxxiv. 22). The loaves used 
at the passover were unleavened, those presented 
at Pentecost were leavened—a difference which is 
thus accounted for,—that the one was a memorial 
of the bread hastily prepared at their departure 
while the other was a tribute of gratitude to G 
for their daily food, which was leavened. ‘The 
feast of Pentecost prefigured the mission of the 
Holy Spirit—the*first-fruits of the Spirit which fol- 
lowed that sacred day on which the law was given, 
and by which the spirit ofbondage was intro uced, 
as it also prefigured the first-fruits of the new 
Church (Acts ii.), and of the ministry of the 
apostles, and of that new bread with which the 
Jews first, and then the Gentiles, were to be fed’ 
(Spanheim, ‘Chronol. Sac. Par.,’i., cap. 15). 21. ye 
shall proclaim on the selfsame day... an holy 
convocation. Though -it extended over a week, 
the first vey only was held as a Sabbath, both for 
the national offering of first-fruita and a memorial 
of the giving of the law. 

22, thou shalt not make oleah riddance, &c.— 
(see on ch. xix. 9.) The repetition of this law here 
probably arose from the priests reminding the 
people, at the presentation of the first-fruits, to 
unite piety to God with pelea | to the poor, 


ye have a sabbath [inv]. The change of ter- 
mination in the word for “sabbath” seems to 
indicate a shade of difference in the meaning 


(Hengstenberg, ‘ Uber den Tag des Herrn ’), @ me. 
mortal of blowing of trumpets. Jewish writers 
say that the trumpets were sounded thirty succes- 
sive times; and the reason for the institution was 
for the double purpose of announcing the com- 
mencement of the new year, which was (v. 25) to 
be religiously observed (see Num. xxix. 3), and of 
preparing the people for the approaching solemn 
as 


27-32. on the tenth day of this seventh month. 
On the fourteenth day of the first month (ecclesi- 
astical year) the Israelites came out of Egypt ; in 
fifty days after that the law was given from mount 
Sinai; then Moses was forty days on the mount 
(Exod. xxiv. 18; Deut. ix. 9). After he came 
down he was forty days interceding for the people 
who had committed the sin of the golden calf 
(Dent. ix. 18). Again, he was forty days on the 
mount for a iy the tables of the covenant 
(Exod. xxxiv. 28; Deut. x, 10). But these num- 
bers—the fourteen and fifty, and the three forties, 
and three added days (cither intervening between 
the forties or at the close of them—come to the 
one hundred and eighty-seventh day of the year, 
which falls on the tenth day of the seventh month, 
or the day of atonement. @ day of atonement— 
an annual festival, at which the sing of the whole 
year were expiated (see ch. xvi. 29-34), The cere- 
monial having been fully described in a preceding 
chapter, the only circumstance here dwelt upom 


The feast LEVITICUS XXIII. 


29 the Lorp your God. For whatsoever soul it be that shall not be afflicted 
30 in that same day, ‘he shall be cut off from among his people. And 
atsoever soul ¢¢ be that doeth any work in that same day, the same 
31 soul will I destroy from among his people. Ye shall do no manner of 
work: i¢ shall be a statute for ever throughout your generations in all 
32 your dwellings. Jt shall be unto you a sabbath of rest, and ye shall 
ict your souls: in the ninth day of the month at even, from even unto 

even, shall ye * celebrate your sabbath. 
33, _ And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of 
34 Israel, saying, “The fifteenth day of this seventh month shall be the feast 
35 of tabernacles for seven days unto the Lorp. On the first day shall be an 
36 holy convocation: ye shall do no servile work therein. Seven days ye 


of tabernacles. 


B. C. 1490, 


* Gen. 17. 14, 
ch, 13. 46, 
Num. 6. 2. 
2 Chr. 26.21, 
2 Thes, 3, 6, 

8 rest, 

“ Ex. 23. 16, 
Ex. 34. 22, 

» Num.29,12, 
Deut.16,13, 
Ezra 3. 4. 
Neh, 8. 14, 
Zech. 14.16. 


sh 


offer an offering made by fire unto the Lorp: ’on the eighth day 


shall be an holy convocation unto you; and ye shall offer an offering| 3 


made by fire unto the Lorp: it 7s a solemn, assembly; and ye shall do 
37 no servile work therein. These are the feasts of the Lorp, which ye shall} ‘1 
proclaim ¢o be holy convocations, to offer an offering made by fire unto 
the Lorp, a burnt offering, and a meat offering, a saorifice, and drink 
88 offerings, every thing upon his day: beside the sabbaths of the Lorp, and 
beside your gifts, and beside all your vows, and beside all your free-will 
39 offerings, which ye give unto the Lorp. Also in the fifteenth day of the 
seventh month, when ye have ” gathered in the fruit of the land, ye shall 


John 7. 87, 
4 day of 
restraint. 
Deut. 16. 8 
2 Chr. 7. 9. 
“ Ex. 23. 16. 
Deut.16.13. 


is the affliction of soul corresponding to the season ; 
and it is stated that the severest penalty was 
incurred by the violation of this day. 32. [nav 
na? ; Septuagint, cafSara caBfBarwy, festival of 
festivals} The Sabbaths were reckoned from 
sunset to sunset. 

33-44. the feast of tabernacles [nize3 bia 


festival of the booths (see on Exod. xxiii. 16; 
xxxiv. 22, where it is called, FOND <n, feast of 
harvest; Septuagint, opty oxnvwv, oxnvornyia 
John vii. 2) This festival, which was eee 
ted in grateful commemoration of the Israelites 
having securely dwelt in booths or taber- 
nacles in the wilderness, was the third of the 
three great annual festivals ; and, like the other 
two, it lasted aweek. It began on the fifteenth day 
of the month Tisri, corresponding to the end of 
our September and beginning of October, which 
was observed as a Sabbath; and it could 
celebrated only at the place of the ‘sanctuary, 
offerings being made on the altar every day of its 
continuance. To these seven days an eighth was 
added, called (». 36) [@]p"*7?P] a calling of as- 
sembly, ‘tan holy convocation” [and in Num. 
xxix. 35, myyy, T5¢2] (cf. Neh. viii 18). The 
Jews were commanded during the whole period of 
the festival to dwell in booths, which were erected 
on the flat roofs of houses, in the fields, or streets; 
and the trees made use of are by some stated to 
ve the citron, the palm, the ot aed the willow, 
and the pom ate, while others maintain the 
people were allowed to take any trees they could 
obtain that were bigdeenl Ste for verdure and 
fragrance, While the solid branches were reserved 
for the construction of the booths, the lighter 
branches, twigs of myrtle, and willow, formed into a 
bouquet at the lower part of the stem, were carried 
by men in one hand, while in the other was carried 
v. 40) a citron, or pomegranate, a kind of large 
lemon, [773 YR *7p]—‘ the boughs (the fruit or 
uce) of goodly trees’—the fruit of the tree 
'Benisch: see margin). It a 


2 ppears from 
HI eb. viii. 17 that from the days of Joshua the 
ites had not es booths, according to 


be | days being half secular, half sacred. Dr. 


the regulations of this feast. But on the return 
from the captivity the practice was revived, and 
v. 15 enumerates the four species of boughs used 
for the constructing and covering of the booths. 
The modern Samaritans in Sichem construct their 
booths from branches of the arbutus tree (Robin- 
son’s * Biblical Researches,’ vol. iii., p. 328); and 
ee, alee do the Caraite Jews, he anetek _in 
riumphal procession, singing psalms, and crying 
‘* Hosanna!” which Bi mien MSave, we beseech 
thee!’ (Ps, oxviii. 15, 25, 26.) It was a season of 
great rejoicing. But the ceremony of drawing 
water from the pool, which was done on the last 
day, seems to have been the introduction of a 
later period (John vii. 37). That last day was the 
eighth, and, on account of the scene at Siloam, 
was called ‘“‘the great day of the feast.” The 
modern Jews in Palestine celebrate only the first 
and the last day as a real feast, the intermediate 
_ Colenso 
says that this passage, where the Israelites are 
described as having dwelt in booths, is not 
consistent with Exod. xvi. 16, where they are 
represented as dwelling in tents. But there is no 
inconsistency. [For, not to insist on the true in- 
terpretation of Exod. xvi. 16, which has "78, tent, 
an idiomatic expression for a house or household 
(Josh. xxii. 4; Judg. vii. 8), the word Mpp is 
used indifferently for any covert or shelter a ob 


-Xxxviii. 39), whether booths (Gen. xxxiii. 17) or 


tents (2 Sam. xi. 11; Amos ix. 11).] The fact is, 
that some might have tents, while others, who 
were poor, and not possessing the requisite ma- 
terials, would .content themselves with erecting 
booths of leafy boughs in the best way they could. 
Hence the name of the first stage, ‘‘Succoth” 
(Exod. xii. 37). It may be safely affirmed that 
those erections, in the hurry and eed of 
the exodian journey to Sinai, would be far ruder 
and more temporary wigwams than were ever 
imitated at any future season of the anniversary 
feast of memorial For ‘it was the first step, the 
last lingering on the confines of Egyptian vegeta- 
tion, and the first atep into the wandering state of 
the desert, that was henceforth to be commemo» 


Oit for LEVITICUS XXIV. the lamps. 
grrr 


keep feast unto the Lorp seven days: on the first day skall be a| _B-0.1um. 
40 sabbath, and on the eighth day shall be a sabbath. And “ye shall take |* oe 
you on the first day the ° boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm trees, | , Ree 
and the boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook; %and ye shall | v Deut.16,14, 
41 rejoice before the Lorp your God seven days. And ye shall keep it a ns ogee 
feast unto the Lorp seven days in the year. Jt shall be a statute for ever tase 
42 in your generations: ye shall celebrate it in the seventh month. Ye shall] Rom. 6. 1. 
dwell in booths seven days; all that are Israclites born shall dwell in| Phil s.s. 


43 booths; that “your generations may know that I made the children of | Phi-+* 


Pet 1. 
Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought them out of the land of Egypt: | « onesie 
I am the Lorp your God. Ps. 78.5,6. 


44 And Moses declared unto the children of Israel the feasts of the Lorp. | cHap. 2. 
24, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Command “ the children of |° a. 
2 Israel, that they bring unto thee pure oil olive beaten for the light, *to} {°™* 
3 cause the lamps to burn continually. Without the veil of the testimony, | 1sam.s.5, 
in the tabernacle of the congregation, shall Aaron order it from the |, reply 

evening unto the morning before the Lorp continually: 7 shall be a 


ascend, 
4 statute for ever in your generations. He shall order the lamps upon ? the | » Ex a1. 8, 
pure candlestick before the Lorp continually. = as Pe 
5 And thou shalt take fine flour, and bake twelve ‘cakes thereof: two 1 Ki. v.00 


6 tenth deals shall be in one cake. And thou shalt set them in two rows, | ° Ex. 25. 30, 
7 six on a row, “upon the pure table before the Lonp. And thou shalt | #1 Ki 7. 48. 


put pure frankincense upon each row, that it may be on the bread for a agg 
8 memorial, even an offering made by fire unto the Lorn. Every ‘sabbath | * Num. 47. 


he shall set it in order before the Lorp continually, being taken from the | 1Chr.9.32 


9 children of Israel by an everlasting covenant. And /it shall be Aaron’s y wet 
and his sons’; and ’ they shall eat it in the holy place: for it és most | Matt. 12.4 
holy unto him of the offerings of the Lorp made by fire by a perpetual | ace 
statute. 0 Ex, 29. 83, 

10 And the son of an Israelitish woman, whose father was an Egyptian, | cha.s. 
went out among the children of Israel: and this son of the Israelitish aoa a 

11 toman and a man of Israel strove together in the camp ; and the| Soese 
Israelitish woman’s son blasphemed the name of the LORD," and cursed. | Isa. 8. 21. 
And they ‘brought him unto Moses: (and his mother’s name was |‘ ¥x- 1822 


rated’ (Stanley’s ‘ Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ | an ephah — Ibs. weight each ; and on each row 
p. 124). 89. on the first day, . . and on the| or pile of cakes some frankincense was strewed, 
eighth day shall be a sabbath [}n3¥]—(see on | which, being burnt, led to the showbread bein 
v. 24.) 40. ye shall take you on the frst day | called “‘an offering made by fire.” Every Sabbat 
the boughs, &c. The four arboreal branches | 3 fresh su ply was furnished: bot loaves were 
epecified were not designed for the construction of i on the altar instead of the stale ones, which, 
the booths, but were to be carried into the temple, | Paving lain a week, were removed, and eaten only 
“‘to rejoice before the Lord seven days,” 41. ye | by the priests, except in cases of necessity (1 Sam. 
shall keep it a feast unto the Lord, & [30 xxi. 3-6; also Luke vi. 3, 4). - 
: . eee 10. the son of an Israelitish woman, &c. This 
to keep a festival, to celebrate a holiday by passage narrates the enactment of a new law 
ae ace eyes aie sacred dances (Gesenius) with a detail of the circumstances which gave 
(cf. Exod. v. 1), ‘ rise to it. The ‘‘mixed multitude” (cf. Neh. xiii. 
CHAP. XXIV. 1-23—Om ror THE Lamps. | 3) that accompanied the Israelites in their exodus 
3. Command the children of Israel. This is the | from Egypt, creates a presumption that marriage 
repetition of a law given, Exod. xxvii. 20, 21. | connections of the kind described were not in- 
pure oil olive beaten—or cold-drawn, which is frequent (cf. 1 Chr. iv. 18). And it was most 
always of great purfty. 3. shall Aaron order natural, in the relative circumstances of the two 
it from the evening unto the morning. The people, that the father should be an Egyptian and 
daily presence of the priests was necessary tosuper- | the mother an Israelite. 11. blasphemed the 
intend the cleaning and trimming. 4. upon the | name of the LORD. A youth of this half-blood 
pure candlestick—so called because of pure gold. | having quarrelled with a native Israelite, vented 
18 was symbolical of the light which ministers | his rage in some horrid form of impiety. it was a 
are to diffuse through the Church. common prestire among the Egyptians to curse 
5-9. take fine flour, and bake twelve cakes—for | their idols when disappointed in obtaining the 
the showbread, as previously pie sbe (Exod. object of their petitions, The Egyptian mind of 
ae ee bebpaiene ce in pores this youth eoeke pe sreatest peu to his 
ur furnis € people r. ix. | opponent was as j i 
32; xxiii. 29), oil, wine, and salt bene the other hei o.neke aliens otine a 


: , religious reverence. He spoke disr. tfully of 
ingredients (ch, ii. 13). two tenth deals—i, ¢., of One who sustained the double charkoter of "ie 


Sabbath of LEVITICUS XXV. 


the seventh year, 


OS 
12 Shelomith, the daughter of Dibri, of the tribe of Dan:) and they J put | 3.0100. 


13 him in ward, ? that 


without the camp; and let all that heard Acm lay 
15 head, and let 


2 the name of the LORD, shall be put to death. 


23. AndM 


the mind of the Lorp might be showed the 4§ Num. 15.56 
14 the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Bring forth him that Rath pac eee 
‘their hands upon his cAétion 
all the congregation stone him. And thou shalt speak unto 
the children of Israel, saying, Whosoever curseth his God ‘shall bear his nfo 
16 sin. And he that ™ blasphemeth the name of the Lorp, he shall surely the LORD, 
be put to death, and all the congregation shall certainly stone him: ag} == 1 14 
well the stranger, as he that is born in the land, when he blasphemeth | » pest, 1.9, 
§ cb. 62, 
And “he that *killeth any man shall surely be put to death. And he| _Nom.o.1s, 
18, that killeth a beast shall make it good; ‘beast for beast. And if a man | "E=“#» 
19 cause a blemish in his neighbour; as °he hath done, so shall it be done] 18. pci 
20 to him; breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth for tooth: as he hath| Matt.1281, 
21 caused a blemish in a man, so shall it be done to him again. And ” he aaa :. 
that killeth a beast, he shall restore it: and he that killeth a man, he | » Gen. ce 
22 shall be put to death. Ye shall have ?one manner of law, as well for the.| _Num.sssu 
stranger, as for one of your own country: for I am the Lorp your God. |’ riven 
Moses spake unto the children of Israel, that they should bring] man. 
forth him that had cursed out of the camp, and stone him with stones, | ‘ life for life. 
And the children of Israel did as the Lorp commanded Moses. Sipe 
25, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses in mount Sinai, saying, Speak unto | ¢ Ex.12. 49, 
2 the children of Israel, and say unto them, When ye come into the land} Num.1.16 
which I give you, then shall the land! keep a “sabbath unto the Lorp.| cHap. 25. 
3 Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six years thou shalt prune thy | )t+ 
4 vineyard, and gather in the fruit thereof; but in the seventh year shall] °;2,7%.%, 
> 9 Ki.19, 2a 


be a sabbath of rest unto the land, a sabbath for the Lorp: thou shalt 
5 neither sow thy field, nor prune thy vineyard. That ’which groweth of 
its own accord of thy harvest thou shalt not reap, neither gather the 
grapes *of thy vine undressed: for it is a year of rest unto the land. 


Isa. 37, 30. 
2 of thy 

separac 

tion, 


tion of Shelomith’s son; 


King as well as the God of the Hebrew people; 
in | wards become the established 


and as the offence was a new one, he was put in 


and stoning having after- 
unishment in all 


ward till the mind of the Lord was ascertained as 
to his disposal, 14 Bring forth him... without 
thecamp. All executions took place without the 
pay # and this arrangement probably originated 
in the idea that, as the Israelites were to be “a 
holy people,” all flagrant offenders should be 
thrust out of their society. let all that heard 
him lay, &c. The imposition of hands formed a 
public and solemn besnnony against the crime, 
and at the same time made t ie pamsnont legal. 
But this impressive act implied something more. 
Those who laid their hands on the head of the 
criminal devolved the guilt which, in consequence 
of his crime, might attach to them or to the 
nation, whoily on him—left his blood on his own 
head, and solemnly acknowledged the justice of 
the punishment (cf. chs. iv. 24, 29; xvi 21). 16. 
as well the stranger, as he that is born in the 
land. Although strangers were not obliged to be 
circumcised, ‘yet by joining the Israelitish camp 
they became amenable to the law, especially that 
which related to blasphemy. From the decision 
of the oracle in this case, the Jews derived the 
a eo nar practice of not uttering the name of 
ehovah. 

17-23, he that killeth any man. These verses 
contain a repetition of some other laws relating 
to offences of a social nature, the penalties for 
which were to be inflicted, not by the hand of 
private parties, but through the medium of the 
judges before whom the cause was brought. 

23. the dren of Israel did as the Lord 
commanded. The or closes with the execu- 


cases of blasphemy, illustrates the fate of Stephen, 
who suffered under a false imputation of that 


crime. 

CHAP. XXV. 1-7.—SasBaTH oF THE SEVENTH 
YEAR. 2-4, When ye come into the land which 
I give you. It has been questioned on what year, 
after the occupation of Canaan, the Sabbatic year 
began to be observed. Some think it was the 
seventh year after their entrance. But others, 
considering that as the first six years were spent 
in the conquest and division of the land (Josh. v. 
12), and that the Sabbatical year was to be ob- 
served after six years of agriculture, maintain 
that the observance did not commence till the four- 
teenth year. the land keep a sabbath unto the 
Lord. It commenced immediately after the feast 
of ingathering. This was a very peculiar arrange- 
ment. The command to give rest to the land 
every seventh year, when the extent of country 
was so disproportionate to its population, must 
appear exceedingly strange to those who have 
not duly considered it. The generality of people 
would account for it perhaps from its being cou- 
ducive to the good of the land, which would be 
too much exhausted if it were not permitted 
occasionally to lie fallow. But this could not be 
the reason; for then a seventh part of the land 
would most probably have been fallow every 
year, and not the whole at once. Moreover, it 
would not have been suffered to produce anything 
which would tend to couateract the main design ; 
whereas all the seed that had been accidentally 
scattered on it during the harvest was suffered to 


The year LEVITICUS XXV. of jubilee 
<7 etanercept ies 


6 And the sabbath of the land shall be meat for you; for thee, and for thy | 2&1. 
servant, and for thy maid, and for thy hired servant, and for thy stranger | * wen 
7 that sojourneth with thee, and for thy cattle, and for the beast that are|. ch 38 % 
in thy land, shall all the increase thereof be meat. ; 80, 
8 And thou shalt number seven sabbaths of years unto thee, seven times} ch 23.9% 
seven years; and the space of the seven sabbaths of years shall be unto 
9 thee forty and nine years. ‘Then shalt thou cause the trumpet *of the} Ps. 14,7, 
jubilee to sound on the tenth day of the seventh month; in ‘the day of | Is. # ® 
atonement shall ye make the trumpet sound throughout all your land. 
10 And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and ¢ proclaim liberty throughout | 1s. 63.4 
all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof: it shall be a jubilee unto| Jer se 
you; and “ye shall return every man unto his possession, and ye shall 
11 return every man unto his family. A jubilee shall that fiftieth year be} Lakes. 
unto you: ye shall not sow, neither reap that which groweth of itself in| Gal&t 
12 it, nor eitlior the grapes in it of thy vine undressed. For it és the 
jubilee; it shall be holy unto you: ye shall eat the increase thereof out| ‘so. 
13 of the field. In/the year of this jubilee ye shall return every man unto oa vl 
14 his possession. And if thou sell ought unto thy neighbour, or buyest ; 
ought of thy neighbour’s hand, ye 7shall not Hd ame one another: | ¢ 18am 12.3. 
15 According to the number of years after the jubilee thou shalt buy of th ee 
neighbour, and according unto the number of years of the fruits he shail 
16 sell unto thee: according to the multitude of years thou shalt increase |* fo ies, 


the price thereof, and according to the fewness of years thou shalt ered 
diminish the price of it: for according to the number of the years of the} s. & 2. 
fruits doth he sell unto thee. 1 Thes. 4.6 
17 Ye *shall not therefore oppress one another; but thou shalt fear thy | ‘ nat 
18 God: for I am the Lorp your God. Wherefore ye shall do my statutes, ae 
and keep my judgments, and do them; ‘and ye shall dwell in the land in| Pro t's. 


19 safety. And the land shall yield her fruit, and ye shall eat your fill, and | Jer.2.6 
Givelitticsein in safety. Phil, «6, 


row up to maturity. Nor can the idea of being | ance throughout the land of Judea was restored to 
allow ie applied with any propriety to the olive: | its ancient owner. 10, hallow the fiftieth year, 
yards and vineyards, which, though not trimmed | Much difference of a exists as to whether the 
and pruned that year, were suffered to bring all | jubilee was observed on the forty-ninth year, or in 
their fruit to maturity. Some other and deeper | round numbersitis called the fiftieth. T e prevail- 
reasons, then, for this appointment must be ing opinion, both in ancient and modern times, has 
sought for. Not only all agricultural processes | been in favour of the latter. 12. ye shall eat the 
were to be intermitted every seventh year, but | increase thereof, &c. All that the ground yielded 
the cultivators had no right to the soil. It lay | spontaneously during that period might be eaten 
entirely fallow, and its spontaneous produce was | for their necessary subsistence; but no persons 
the common property of the poor and the stranger, | were at liberty to hoard or form a private stock in 
the cattle and game. This year of rest was | reserve. 13. ye shall return, &c. Inheritances, 
doubtless to invigorate the oasis powers of | from whatever cause, and how frequently soever 
the land, as the weekly Sa bath was a refresh- | they had been alienated, came back, free of all 
ment to meu and cattle. But it was calculated to | encumbrances, into the hands of the original 
teach the probs) in a remarkable manner, the | proprietors or their heirs. This law of entail, b 
reality of the presence aud providential power of | which the right heir could never be excluded, 
God, and to train them to habits of trust and confi- | was a provision of great wisdom for preserving 
ence in Him, families and tribes perfectly distinct, and their 

8-23.—Tue Jusiter 8. thou Shalt number | genealogies faithfully recorded, in order that 
seven sabbaths of years. This most extra | all might have evidence to establish their right 
ordinary of all civil institutions, which received | to the ancestral property. Hence the tribe and 
the name of [7piv'] “Jubilee” ‘from a Hebrew family of Christ were readily discovered at bis 
word signifying a musical instrument, a horn or| birth. Of course this agrarian law constantly 
gale began on the tenth day of the seventh | affected the sale or conveyance of property, 
month, or the great day of atonement, when, | for the amount of ey given for land 
by order of the public authorities, the sound of | Would depend on t e longer or shorter tenure of 
trumpets proclaimed the beginning of the uni-| the estate. The arrival of the ubilee annulled 
versal redemption. All prisoners and captives | every contract that could bar the recovery of a 
obtained their liberties, slaves were declared free, | Patrimonial possession, 
and debtors were absolved. The land, ason the| 17. Ye shall not . . . oppress one another, 
Sabbatic year, was neither sowed nor reaped, but | This, which is the same as v, 14, related to the 
allowed to enjoy with its inhabitants a Sabbath | sale or purchase of possessions, and the duty of 
of repose; and its natural produce was the com- paying an honest and equitable regard, on both 
mon property of all. ae every inherit. | si es, to the limited period during which the 


The redemption 


23 
24 °etrangers and sojourners with me. 


poor, and hath sold away some of his 


28 possession. 
possession. 


29 


31 the jubilee. 
32 redeemed, and they shall go out in the jubilee. 


33 the Levites redeem at any time. 


34 possession among the children of Israel. 


LEVITICUS XXV. of land, 
20 And if ye shall say, / What shall we eat the seventh year? behold, we {_3.0.1. 
21 shall not sow, nor gather in our increase: then I will command my |/ Nam. 1. 
blessing upon you in the sixth year, and it shall bring forth fruit for three 2 EL 
22 years. And ‘ye shall sow the eighth year, and eat yet of “old fruit until | ‘1. ao 
the ninth year; until her fruits come in ye shall eat of the old store, Matt. 6. 25, 
The land shall not be sold ‘for ever: for "the land is mine; for ye are | * EX 3¢ ® 
! And in all the land of your posses-| Pai». 2 
25 sion ye shall grant a redemption for the land. If” thy brother be waxen| Pa 1%. 
| ssession, and if %any of his kin] }m0°7% 
come to redeem it, then shall he redeem that which his Wether sold. |: 2Kt 19,29. 
26 And if the man have none to redeem it, and himself be able to redeem | "Josh. 6. 11 
27 it; then let him count the years of the sale thereof, and restore the over- | ‘Sy cutis 
plus unto the man to whom he sold it, that he may return unto his| be quits 
But if he be not able to restore z¢ to him, then that which is | _ cuto® 
sold shall remain in the hand of him that hath bought it until the year |” Reuss 
of jubilee: and in the jubilee it shall go out, and he shall return unto his| Joel. 1. 
© Pa, 119. 19, 
And if a man sell a dwelling house in a walled city, then he may Res: a 
redeem it within a whole year after it is sold; sithin a full year may he|¢ Raths 2 
30 redeem it. And if it be not redeemed within the space of a full year, | * bis acd 
then the house that zs in the walled city shall be established for ever to ren 
him that me it, throughout his generations: it shall not go out in| snd found 
ut the houses of the villages which have no wall round| *#- 
about them shall be counted as the fields of the country: ® they may be |. ci 
ed Notwithstanding “the | tion be- 
cities of the Levites, and the houses of the cities of their possession, may| loneeth 
And if 7a man purchase of the Levites, | + Sarto 2 
then the house that was sold, and: the city of his possession, shall go out | * Or, one of 
in the year of jubilee: for the houses of the cities of the Levites are their | tbe tevites 
But ‘the field of the suburbs of | them. 
* Acts & 36, 


their cities may not be sold; for it 7s their perpetual possession. 


bargain could stand. The object of the legislator 
was, as far as possible, to maintain the original 
order of families, and an equality of condition 
among the people. 

21, 22.1 command my blessing, &c. A 
provision was made, by the special interposition 
of God, to aupety the deficiency of food which 
would otherwise have resulted from the suspen- 
sion of labour during the Sabbatic year. The 
sixth year was to yield a miraculous supply for 
three continuous years. And the remark is 
applicable to the ht of Jubilee as well as the 
Sabbatic year. (See allusions to this extraordi- 
pary provision in 2 Ki. xix. 29; Isa, xxxvii. 30.) 
None but a legislator who was conscious of acting 
under Divine authority would have staked his 
character on so singular an enactment as that of 
the Sabbatic year; and none but a people who 
had witnessed the fulfilment of the-Divine promise 
would have been induced to suspend their agri- 
pigs preparations on a recurrence of 8 periodical 

ubilee, 

23-28. The land shall not be gold for ever—or,‘be 
quite cut off,’ as the margin better renders it. The 
land was God’s, who had dispossessed the former 
inhabitants, and, in prosecution of an important 
design, gave it-to the people of His choice, dividing 
it amongst their tribes and families. They, how- 
ever, held it of Him merely as tenants at will, and 
had no right or power of disposing of it to strangers. 
In necessitous circumstances Individuals son oa 
effect a temporary sale. But they possessed the 
right of redeeming st, at any time, on payment of 
an adequate bec cnccmah to the presené holder ; 


and by the enactments of the Jubilee they re- 
covered it free—so that the land was rendered 
inalienable, (See an exception to this law, ch. 
Xxvil. 20). 

29-31. if a man sell a dwelling house. All 
sales of houses were subject to the same condition. 
But there was a difference between the houses in 
villages, which, being connected with agriculture, 
were treated as parts of the land, and houses 
possessed by padi people or foreigners in walled 
towns, which could only be redeemed within the 
year after the sale; if not then redeemed, these 
did not révert to the former owner at the Jubilee. 
‘This circumstance,’ says Graves, ‘must have 
given property in the country a decided preference 
above property in cities, and have tended to 
induce every Jew to reside on and improve his 
land, and employ his time in the care of flocks 
and agriculture; which, as they had been the 
occupation of those revered patriarchs from 
whom the Jews descended, were with them the 
most honourable of all employments.’ 32-34 
Notwithstanding the cities, &¢ The Levites, 
having no possessions but their towns and their 
houses, the law conferred on them the same 
privileges that were granted td the lands of the 
other Israelites. A certain portion of the landa 
surrounding the Levitical citics was appropriated 
to them for the pasturage of their cattle and 
flocks (Num. xxxv. 4, 5) This was a permanent 
endowment for the support of the ministry, and 
could not be alienated for any time. _ The’ Levitea, 
however, were at liberty to make oxchenges 
amongst themselves; and a priest might eell 


house, garden, and right of pasture to another 
riest, but not to an Israelite of another tribe 
Jer. xxxi. 7-9). 

35-38. if thy brother be waxen poor... 
relieve him. This was a most benevolent ‘oh 
vision for the r and unfortunate, designed to 


they were unknown in our Lord’s 
in the parable of the ma forgiving 
rrowed from the usage of neigh 


The redemption LEVITICUS XXV. of servants, 
85 And if thy brother be waxen poor, and ® fallen in decay with thee, then | 3. C 1 
thou shalt * relieve ‘him; yea, though he be @ stranger, or a sojourner; | * — 
36 that he may live with thee. Take “thou no usury of him, or increase: | , (YU 
37 but fear thy God; that thy brother may live with thee. Thou shalt not |+ Deut. 15.7. 
ive him thy money upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals for increase. a 
38 La, the Lorp your God, which brought you forth out of the land of | royce os 
Egypt, to give you the land of Canaan, and to be your God. Acts 11. 29, 
39 And ’if thy brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, and be sold Mg eg 
40 unto thee; thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bond-servant: but| “yy 
as an hired servant, and as a sojourner, he shall be with thee, and shall | * ex. #. 2s, 
41 serve thee unto the year of jubilee. And then shall he depart from thee, ge 
both he and his children with him, and shall return unto his own family,| p, 16 5. 
42 and unto the possession of his fathers shall he return. For they are * my , Pro. 28.8. 
servants, which I brought forth out of the land of t: they shall not agp 
43 be sold ‘as bondmen. Thou “shalt not rule over him with rigour, but| xi», 22 
44 "shalt fear thy God. Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, which thou} 2Ki4.1. 
shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are round about you; of them tied. on 
45 shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover of the children of the | serve thy- 
strangers that do sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and of their| self with 
families that are with you, which they begat in your land: and they shall apg 
46 be your possession. And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your| tice ete 
children after you, to inherit them for a possession; 1 they shall be your | * Rom 6.2. 
bondmen for ever: but over your brethren the children of Israel ye shall aes 
not rule one over another with rigour. wae 
47 _ And if a sojourner or stranger 13 wax rich by thee, and thy brother that | bonamen. 
dwelleth by him wax poor, and sell himself unto the stranger or sojourner | * ay oe 
48 by thee, or to the stock of the stranger’s family: after that he is sold he Eph. 0.6, 
49 may be redeemed again; one of his brethren may redeem him: either| Col. 1, 
his uncle, or his uncle’s son, may redeem him, or any that is nigh of kin baer ach 
unto him of his family may redeem him; or, if he be able, he may redeem Fa rete 
50 himself. And he shall reckon with him that bought him from the year | selves with 
that he was sold to him unto the year of jubilee: and the price of his ee "3 
sale shall be according unto the number of years, according to the time | “sutan te 


in the case of a thief; and he is of opinion that 
y, the allusion 
servant being 
’ ouring nations, 
In the event of his being reduced to this dis 
he was to be treated, not as a slave, but a hired 


tress; 


aid them or alleviate the evils of their condition. 
Whether a native Israelite or a mere sojourner, 
his richer neighbour was required to give him 
food, lodging, and a supply of money without 
usury. he latter was severely condemned (Ps. 
xv. 5; Ezek. xviii. 8, 17); but the prohibition 
cannot be considered as ap licable tothe modern 
practice of men in business borrowing and lending 
at legal rates of interest. 

$9-46. if thy brother . , . be waxen poor, and 
be sold unto thee [yp ynx, thy neighbour]. 
Aa Israelite might be compelled, through mis- 
fortune, not only to mortgage his inheritance, but 
himself [13>)]—not, be sold but sell himself (cf. 
2 Ki. iv. 1; Neh. v. 6; Isa. L 1; lviii. 6; Jer. 
xxxiv. 8-11; Amos. ii 6; viii. 6). The law did 
not empower a creditor to sell an insolvent debtor ; 
the practice crept in through the lapse of years; 
and the wife and children (Matt. xviii. 25), nay, 
even the family of a deceased debtor, were liable 
to be sold, as those mentioned in 2 Ki iv. 1. This 
practice was Bovieey copienne byNehemiah(Neb. 
v. 5). Michaelis affirms that the Jewish Rabbis 
declared against the eaiy of such sales, except 


servant and a citizen, whose engagement was 
temporary, and who might, through the friendly 
aid of a relative, be redeemed at any time before 
the Jubilee (vv. 47-52). The ransom money was 
determined on a most equitable principle. Takin 
account of the number of years from the propo: 
to redeem and the Jubilee, of the current wages 
of labour for that time, and multiplying sth 
remaining years by that sum, the amount was to 
be paid to the master for his redemption. But if 
no such friendly interposition. was made for a 
Hebrew slave, he continued in servitude till the 
year of Jubilee, when, as a matter of course, he 
regained his liberty, as well as his inheritance, 
Viewed in the various aspects in which it is pre- 
sented in this chapter, the Jubilee was an admir- 
able institution, and subservient in an eminent 
Gearee to uphold the interests of religion, social 
order, and freedom amongst the Israelites. (See 
on the Jubilee ; Godwyn’s ‘ Moses and Aaron,’ lib, 
uil., ch. x.; Jahn’s ‘Bib, Archeol.,’ sec. 351 ; Graves’ 
* Lectures on the Pent.,’ vol. i, p. 10; ‘Jew, 
Repos.,’ vol. iii, p. 143; Michaelis, . vol, iii,, 
58-60; Saalschitz, ‘Das Mos. Recht,’ pp, 


A blessing 


redeemed 1*in these years, then he shall go out in the year of jubilee 
55 both he, and his children with him. For unto me the ee of Israel sy 


land of Egypt: I am the Lorp your God. 


land, to bow down unto it: for 


4 then 


6 in your land safely. 


lie down, and none shall make you afrai 


7 out of the-.land, neither shall 


LEVITICUS XXVI. 


51. of an hired servant shall it be with him. If there be yet many years 
behind, according unto them he shall give again the ies a his Biteah 
52 tion out of the money that he was bought for. And if there remain but 
few years unto the year of jubilee, then he shall count with him, and 
according unto his years shall he give him again the price of his redemp- 
53 tion. And as a yearly hired seryant shall he be with him: and the 
54 other shall not rule with rigour over him in thy sight. And if he be not} 


to the obedient, 


B. C. 1490. 


140r, by 
these 
means. 
CHAP, 26. 

9 Ex 20. 4, 6. 
Deut. 4. 16- 


Deut. 16.21, 


Ps. 97. 7. 
are servants; they are my servants whom I brought forth out of the |, 0 Pur. 
ict 
26 YE sball make you “no idols nor graven image, neither rear you up a feared 
1 standing image, neither shall [fe set up any *image of stone in your |, jo"% 
am the Lorp your God. Beaiaiie 
2  Yeshall keep my sabbaths, and reverence my sanctuary: Iam the Lorp. | Joe! 2.19, 
- dabsce 4 ye walk in my statutes, and keep my commandments, and do them; | a yop 11.18 
t I will give you rain in due season, and the land shall yield her| ze. 31.25. 
5 increase, and the trees of the field shall yield their fruit. And your |* hr. 229 
threshing shall reach unto the vintage, and the vintage shall reach unto |, are 
the sowing time; and ‘ye shall eat your bread to the full, and ¢dwell| Jer. 0. 10. 
And ‘I will give peace in the land, and ye / shall | * 42 to 
: and I will 3rid %evil beasts | 55 xi i, os 
the sword go through your land. And| £zo.6.17. 
ye shall chase your enemies, and they shall fall before you by the sword. | #2. 1416. 
8 ‘And five of you shall chase an hundred, and an hundred of you shall put | *7°".3°'" 
ten thousand to flight: and your enemies shall fall before you by the |¢ Ex.2 25. 
2 Ki. 13. 23, 


9 sword. For I will ‘have respect unto you, and make? you fruitful, and 
10 mukiply you, and establish my covenant with you. And ye shall eat| ., 
11 old store, and bring forth the old because of the new. And “I will set 
12 my tabernacle among you, aad my soul shall not ‘abhor you. 

will walk among you, and will” be your God, and ye shall be my people. 
13 I am the Lorp your God, which brought you forth out of the land of 
Egypt, that ye should not be their bondmen; 
bands of your yoke, and made you go upright. 


CHAP. XXVL 1, 2.—Or IpoLtatry. 1. Ye 
shall make you no idols [o>x]—nothings (see 
on ch. xix. 4). Idolatry had been previously 
forbidden (Exod. xx. 4, 5); but the law was 
repeated here with reference to some particular 
forms of it that were very prevalent among the 
neighbouring nations [7pp, a carved image of an 
idol] (see on Exod. xx. 4). a standing image 
(n3¥2]—i. e., upright pillar (see on Gen. xxviii. 18; 
also Exod. xxiii. 24). any image of stone [jax 
m3p2]—i.¢, an obelisk, inscribed with hiero- 

lyphical and superstitious characters. The former 

enoted the common and smaller pillars of the 
Syrians or Canaanites; the latter pointed to the 
large and elaborate obelisks which the Egyptians 
worshipped 48 guardian divinities, or used as 
stones of adoration to stimulate religious worship. 
Keil and Delitzsch consider maskith (see on Num. 
XXKXiii. 52), here distinguished from pesel, an idol of 
wood (Isa. xliv. 15). The Israelites were enjoined 
to beware of them. 

9. Ye shall keep my sabbaths. Very fre- 
quently, in this book of the law, the Sabbath 
and the sanctuary are mentioned as antidotes to 


fatry. 
3-13—A Buxssine TO THE OBEDIENT. 3. If ye 
walk in my statutes, In that covenant into 
which God graciously eo with the people of 


J Gen. 17. 6, 


k Eze. 37. 26. 

t Deut 32.19, 

2 Cor. 6. 16 
Eph. 2. 21. 
Heb. 3. 6. 


°and I have broken the | * £26 11.+0. 
Eze, 34, 27. 


And ”I 


Israel, He promised to bestow upon them a variety 
of blessings, so long as they continued obedient to 
Him as their Almighty Ruler; and in their sub- 
sequent history that people found every promise 
amply fulfilled in the enjoyment of plenty, peace, 
a populous country, and victory over all enemies. 
4.1 will give you rain in due season. Rain 
seldom fell in Judea except at two seasons—the 
former rain at the end of autumn—the seed time— 
and the latter rain in spring, before the beginning 
of harvest (Jer. v. 24). 5. your threshing shall 
reach, &c. The barley harvest in Judea was 
about the middle of April; the wheat harvest 
about six weeks after, or in the beginning of June. 
After the harvest comes the vintage, and fruit- 
gorticenng towards the latter end of July. Moses 
ed the Hebrews to believe that, provided they 
were faithful to God, there would be no idle time 
between the harvest and vintage, so great would 
be the increase (see Amos ix. 13). This promise 
would be very anioaune to a people who had 
come from a country where, for three months, 
they were pent up without being able to walk 
abroad, from the fields being under water. 10. 
ye shall eat old store. Their stock of old corn 
would be still unexhausted and large when the 
next harvest brought a new supply. 13. I have 
broken the bands of your yoke—a metaphorical 
expression to denote their emancipation from 


Egyptian slavery. 


A curse 
14 


15 mandments; and if ye shall ‘despise my statutes, or if your soul abhor 
my judgments, so that ye will not do all my commandments, but that ye 

16 break my covenant: I also will do this unto you; I will even a 
over you terror, “consumption, and the burning ague, that sha 
sume the eyes, and cause sorrow of heart: and ye ‘shall sow your seed 


17 in vain, for your enemies shall eat it. 


you, and ye “shall be slain before your enemies: they ’t 
shall reign over you; and “ye shall flee when none pursueth you. ; 
And if ye will not yet for all this hearken unto me, then I will punish 


18 
19 you * seven times more for your sins. 


our power; and I will make your heaven as iron, and your earth as 
20 [ ii spent in vain. for * your land shall 
not yield her increase, neither shall the trees of the land yield their 


rass: and your * strength shal 


fruits. 
21 ; 
will bring seven times more 
children, and destroy your cattle, 
“your high ways shall be desolate. 
23 


26 you; and ye 


LEVITICUS XXVI, 


But ?if ye will not hearken unto me, and will not do all these com- | _3-0 10. 


And if ye walk > contrary unto me, and will not hearken unto me: I 
plagues upon you, according to your sins. 
22 I ?will also send wild beasts among you, which shall rob you of your 
and make you few in number; and 


And if ye “will not be reformed by me by these things, but will walk 
24 contrary unto me; then ‘will I also walk contrary unto you, and will 
25 punish you yet seven times for your sins. And /I will brin 

upon you, that shall avenge the quarrel of my covenant: an 

are gathered together within your cities, I ’will send the pestilence among 
shall be delivered into the hand of the enemy. And *when 
have broken the staff of your bread, ten women shall bake your bread 


to the disobedient. 


P Deut. 23.15. 
22Kii17 15, 
4 upon you. 
® Dent. 28.22. 
* 18am. 2.33, 
t Job 31. 8 
“ Judg, 2.14, 
© Ps. 106, 41, 
“ Ps 63. 6. 
e| * 1 Sam. 2. 6 
¥ 1Sam. 4.10, 
Isa. 26. 11, 


oint 
fae 


And I will set py. sie against 
at hate you 


And I will ’ break the pride of 


* Dent.2 18, 
Hag 1. 10. 

5 Or atall 
adven- 
tures with 
me. 

> Deut. 32.24, 
2 Ki. 17, 25, 
Jer 15. 3. 
Eze. 6. 17- 

° Judg. 5. 6. 
2 Chr. 15. 5, 
Zech. 7. 14. 

@ Jer. 6. 3. 

& sword | *? Sam. 22 


a7. 

when ye |s Eze.6.3. 

9 Num.i4¢12. 
Num.16.49. 


in one oven, and they shall deliver you your bread again by weight: and| 1. 


‘ye shall eat, and not be satisfied. 
27 
28 unto me; then [| will walk 


29 even I, will chastise you seven times for your sins. 
the flesh of your sons, and the flesh of your daughters shall ye eat. 


14-39.—A CuRSE TO THE DISOBEDIENT. 14. 
But if ye will not, &c. In proportion to the great 
and manifold privileges bestowed upon the Is- 
raelites would the extent of their national 
criminality and the severity of their national 
punishments if they disobeyed; and in this pas- 
sage a slowly but gradually increasing accumula- 
tion of national calamities is denounced, till they 
culminated in the captivity. 16. terror [nda]— 
sickness, disease [Septuayint, amopia]l, want, dis- 
tress, consumption [the Soptuarin’ renders this 
YWwpa, scab, mange], and the burning ague—[nnIp, 
burning fever ; Septuagint, tov Ixrepa opaxedCovra 
Tous ofVauous, the jaundice, disordering the eyes. | 
Some consider these as symptoms of the same dis- 
ease—consumption followed by the shivering, burn- 
ing, and sweating. fits that are the uaual concomi- 
tants of that malady. No certain explanation can 
be given. 

18. punish you seven times more—ie., with 
far more severe and protracted calamities, ‘Seven 
is the number in the Divine law with which the 
idea of remission was ever linked. It is true that 
we find it as the number of punishment or retri- 
bution for evil also (Gen. iv. 5; Lev. xxvii 18, 21, 
24, 28; Deut. xxviii. 23); yet this should not dis- 
turb or perplex, rather confirm us in this view, 
Bince there lies ever in Poulet meu the idea 
of restoration of disturbed relations, and so of 
forgiveness,’ (7'rench ‘ae the Par.’) 19.1 will 


Jer 14. 12. 


And if ye will not for all this hearken unto me, but walk contra ae 43 
contrary unto you also Jin fury; and I, | + Isa.s.1, 

And “ye shall eat isn st 

*& 2 Ki. 6. 29. 


make your heaven as iron. No figures could 
have been employed to convey a better idea of 
severe and long-continued famine or of grinding 
tyranny. 

22. I will also send wild beasts. This was one 
of the four judgments threatened, Ezek. xiv, 21: 
see also 2 Ki. ii. 24. your high Ways, &c. Trade 


avd commerce will be destroyed—freedom and 
safety will be gone—neither stranger nor native 
will be found on the roads (Isa. xxxiii. 8). This is 


an exact picture of the present state of the Holy 
Land, which has long lain in a state of desolation, 
brought on by the sins of the ancient Jews (see 
@ list of forty-two public roads which intersected 
ancient Judea in various directions, contained in 
Relandi, ‘ Palest. Ilust.,? tom. i., p. 415. 

._ 26. ten women shall bake, &c.. The bread used 
in families is usually baked by women, and at home. 
But sometimes also, in times of scarcity, it is 
baked in public ovens for want of fuel; and the 
scarcity predicted here would be go great that 
one oven would be sufficient to bake as much ag 
ten women used in ordinary occasions to provide 
for family use; and evep this scanty portion of 
bread would be distributed by weight (Ezek. iv. 
16; Hos. iv. 10). 

29. ye shall eat the flesh of your sons. The 
revolting icrute ie acta erbibites ae the 
siege of Samaria, a e siege of Jerusalem b 
Nebuchsducmar (Lam. iy. 10), and at the deathie. 


tion of that city by the Romans (see on Deus, 


Plagues threatened LEVITICUS XXVI. to the disobedient. 
30 And ‘I will destroy your high places, and cut down your images, and | _B. ©. 1490. 
. cast your carcases upon the carcases of your idols, and my soul shall | ‘ 2 Chr. s«.s. 
31 “abhor you. And °Iwill make your cities waste, and bring ? your | 72/25». 
sanctuaries unto desolation, and 1 will not smell the savour of your sweet | ° Neb fas. 
32 odours. And ‘I will bring the land into desolation: and your enemies} _Jer. 6.10. 
33 which dwell therein shall be astonished at it. And "I will scatter Vol wee te 
among the heathen, and will draw out a sword after you: and your land | « cy ae 
34 shall be desolate, and your cities waste. Then ‘shall the land enjoy her | _ Jer. 25.1, 
sabbaths, as long as it lieth desolate, and ye ¢ in your enemies’ land ; |" De 4% 
35 even then shall the land rest, and enjoy her sabbaths. As long as it lieth Paceee 
desolate it shall rest; because it did not rest in your sabbaths, when ye| Eze. 12.16. 
dwelt upon it. rigs 
36 And upon them that are left alive of you I ‘will send a faintness into | ioe ee: 
their hearts in the lands of their enemies; and the “sound of a ®shaken | ¢ ##. 21.7. 
leaf shall chase them; and they shall flee, as fleeing from a sword; and|,ane. 
37 they shall fall when none pursueth. And “they shall fall one upon ° Jude, 7.22 
another, as it were before a sword, when none pursueth: and “ye shall | , 1.19.4 
38 have no power to stand before your enemies. And ye shall perish among | » y.0%,”,* 
39 the heathen, and the land of your enemies shall eat you up. And they| Jer. 3.35. 
that are left of you *shall pine away in their iniquity in your enemies’ | , Jer-®. 12. 
lands; and also in the iniquities of their fathers shall they pine away |’; nis sr 
40 with them. If they shall confess their iniquity, and the iniquity of] Nebo2 
their fathers, with their trespass which they trespassed against me, and| Job +. 31. 
41 that also they have walked contrary unto me; and that I also have walked i i 
contrary unto them, and have brought them into the land of their| ‘Lukas. 1s. 
enemies; if then their *uncircumcised hearts be “humbled, and they | , 19°89». 
42 then accept of the punishment of their iniquity: then will I * remember Aen ia 
my covenant with Jacob, and also my covenant with Isaac, and also| Rom. 2.29. 
a Cope with Abraham will I remember; and I will remember} ,°9,%"", 
the land. 2.Chr. 12.6. 
43 The land also shall be left of them, and shall enjoy her sabbaths, while | ® Ex. 2. 2. ‘ 
she lieth desolate without them : and they shall accept of the punishment | 5*-°.°. 
of their iniquity: because, even because they despised my judgments, and de ee) 
44 because their soul abhorred my statutes. And yet for all that, when |° Ps. 136. 2 


xxviii.) 30. I will destroy your high places ['n7D¢7] 
—I will pluck down (a word of strong meaning, 
implying utter destruction: cf. Num. xxxili. 52; 
Esth. iii 6) consecrated inclosures on the tops 
of mountains, or on little hillocks, raised for 
ractising the rites of idolatry. cut down your 
ages [D>7pn]—images of the sun.’ This inter- 
retation is confirmed by the discovery of ten 
Pane cippi with inscriptions to Baal, (see Gesenius, 
*Monum. Pheenic.’) According to some, those 
images were made in the form of chariots (2 Ki. 
xxiii. 11); according to others, they were of a 
conical form, like small pyramids. Reared in 
honour of the sun, they were usually placed on a 
very high situation, to enable the worshippers to 
have a better view of the rising sun. They were 
forbidden to the Israelites, and when set up, 
ordered to be destroyed. cast your carcases, &c, 
{op’n>3]— trunks, blocks, stercorei, Like the 
statues of idols, which, when broken, lie neglected 
and contemned, the Jews during the sieges and 
subsequent captivity often wanted the rites of 
sepulture. 31. I will make your cities waste. 
This destruction of its numerous aud flourishing 
cities, which was brought upon Judea through 
the sins of Israel, took place by the forced re- 
moval of the people during and long after the 
captivity. Bnt it is realized to a far greater ex- 


tent now. bring shart sanctuaries, &¢.—the 


tabernacle and temple, as is evident from the 
tenor of the subsequent clause, in which God 
announces that He will not accept or regard their 
sacrifices (cf. ch. v. 16; Eccl. x. 1; Joel ii. 10; Eph. 
v. 2), 33. I will scatter, &c.—as was done when 
the elite of the nation were removed into Assyria, 
and placed in various parts of that kingdom. 34. 
Then shall the land, &c. long arrear of Sab- 
batic years had accumulated through the avarice 
and coe wd of the Israelites, who had deprived 
their land of its appointed season of rest. The 
number of those Sabbatic years seems to have 
been seventy, as determined by the duration of 
the captivity. This early prediction is very re- 
markable, considering that the usual policy of the 
Assyrian conquerors was to send colonies to culti- 
vate and inhabit their newly acquired provinces. 
36. upon them that are left alive. . .1 will 
send a faintness into their hearts. Everywhere 
in the East, but especially at Jerusalem, the Jew 
betrays in his conduct a restless unquiet spirit, as a 
remorse, which eighteen centuries have not been 
able to overcome. {n presence of the places which 
accuse him, marked with a brand of reprobation, 
the Jew of Jerusalem lives only balf-breathing 
with difficulty (Bovet, ‘ Voyage En Terre Sainte’). 
38. the land of your enemies, &c. On the removal 
of the ten tribes into captivity, they never re- 
turned, and all traces of them were lost. 40-45. 
If they shall confess, &c. This passage holds out 


The estimation LEVITICUS XXVII. 


45 


46 


they be in the land of their enemies, I ¢ will not cast them away, neither 
will I abhor them, to destroy them utterly, and to break my covenant 
with them: for I am the Lorp their God. But I will ‘for their sakes 
remember the covenant of their ancestors, /whom I brought forth out of 
the land of Egypt ’in the sight of the heathen, that I might be their God: 
I am the Lorp. : 

‘These * are the statutes and judgments and laws which the Lorp made 
between him and the children of Israel ‘in mount Sinai by the hand of 
Moses. 


27, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of 


2 
3 


oOo Oe 


10 


11 


12 
13 


Israel, and say unto them, *When a man shall make a singular vow, the 
person shall be for the Lorp by thy estimation. And thy estimation 
shall be of the male from twenty years old even unto sixty years old, even 
thy estimation shall be fifty shekels of silver, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary. And if it be a female, then thy estimation shall be thirty 
skekels. And if 7¢ be from five years old even unto twenty years old, 
then thy estimation shall be of the male twenty shekels, and for the 
female ten shekels. And if z¢ be from a month old even unto five years 
old, then thy estimation shall be of the male five shekels of silver, and 
for the female thy estimation shall be three shekels of silver. And if i 
be from sixty years old and above; if it be a male, then thy estimation 
shall be fifteen shekels, and for the female ten shekels, But ‘if he be 
poorer than thy estimation, then he shall present himself before the priest, 
and the priest shall value him; according to his ability that vowed shall 
the priest value him. 

And if a be a beast, whereof men bring an offering unto the Lorp, 
all that any man giveth of such unto the Lorp! shall be holy. He shall 
not alter it, nor change it, a good for a bad, or a bad for a good: and if he 
shall at all change beast for beast, then it and the exchange thereof shall 
be holy. And if i de any unclean beast, of which they do not offer a 
sacrifice unto the Lorp, then he shall present the beast before the priest : 
and the priest shall value it, whether it be good or bad: ?as thou valuest 
it, who art the priest, so shall it be. But if he will at all redeem it, then 
he shall add a Ath part thereof unto thy estimation. 
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2 according 
to thy 
estima- 
tion, O 
priest, ete. 


the gracious promise of Divine forgiveness and | in some inferior or servile kind of work about the 
favour on their repentance, and their happy re- | sanctuary (1 Sam. iii. 1). In the event of any 


storation to their own land, in me : 
covenant made with their fathers, (Rom. 1i.) in their 
46. These are the statutes. It has been thought | this chapter specifies the amount 


mory of the | change, the persons so devoted had the privilege 
power of redeeming themselves; and 
of the redemp- 


y some that the last chapter was oily placed | tion money, w ich the priest had the discretionary 
ait e 


er the 25th (Adam Clarke); whi 


sider that the next shaper was added as an ap- | require. Those o 
pendix, in consequence o i 


others con- | power of reducin g, aS circumstances might seem to 


AS al : mature age, between twenty and 
many people being influ- | sixty, being capable of the greatest service, were 


enced by the promises and threats of the preced- | rated highest; young people, from five till twenty, 


ing one, to resolve that they would dedicate them- less, because not so service. 
selves and er to God (Calmet). devotable by their parents before birth (1 Sam. i 


11), could not be offered nor redeemed till a month 
When @ man shall make, &. Persons have at all | after it; old people 


times and in all places been accustomed to present | but above children; 


C 


HAP. XXV 


1-19.—ConcerRNin@ Vows. 2-8. 


able; infants, though 


1 


were valued below the young, 
and the poor—in no case freed 


votive offerings, either from gratitude for benetits | from payment, in order to prevent the rash forma- 


received or in the event of deliverance from ap- | tion of vows—were rated according to their means 


ah Seat evil. And Moses was empowered by | (see Michaelis’ ‘Commentaries,’ ch. xliii., sec. 4). 
ivine authority to prescribe the conditions of 9-13. if it be a beast—a clean beast ; after it had 


this voluntary duty. the person shall be for the | bee 
Lord, &c.—better rendered thus: ‘According to | mon purposes nor exchan 
thy estimation, the person shall be for the Lord.’ | it must be sacrificed; o 
3. thy estimation shall be fifty shekels of silver. 


An 


silver shekels, a non-Israelite servant at thirty | sacred service. 
(Exod. xxi. 325, 


Israelite servant was usually valued at fifty | might be sold, and the mone 


n vowed, it could neither be employed in com- 
ged for an equivalent— 
sacrif r if, through 
covered blemish, it was unsuitable for the altar, it 

4 applied for the 
If an unclean beast—such as an 
). As the context relates to those | ass or camel, for instance—had been vowed, it was 
who voluntarily dedicated themselves to the ser- to be appropriated to the 


some dis- 


use of the priest at the 


vice of the sanctuary, the estimation must be | estimated value, or it might be redeemed by the 
that of the former. " Persons might consecrate | person vowing, on eh me of that value, and the 
ifth 


themselves or their eee to the Divine service | additional fine of a 


more, 


No devoted thing LEVITICUS XXVIL may be redeemed, 


14 And when a man shall sanctify his house to be holy unto the Lorn, | 2 ©-™4. 
then the priest shall estimate it, whether it be good or bad: as the priest | # eh 25 »- 
15 shall estimate it, so shall it stand. And if he that sanctified it will| ° 


redeem his house, then he shall add the fifth ne ig 
estimation unto it, and it shall be his ee ee 
16 And if @ man shall sanctify unto the Lorp some part of a field of his], ion Mid 
ssession, then thy estimation shall be according to the secd thereof: | tacdot an 
17 *an homer of barley seed shall be valued at fifty shekels of silver. If he on 
*¢ I 


sanctify his field from the year of jubilee, according to th imati 

s 0 : u ; y estimation 

18 it shall stand. But if he sanctify his field after the jubilee, then the 
priest shall ‘reckon unto him the money according to the years that |/ ° % 1 
remain, even unto the year of the jubilee, and it shall be abated from |» wat 


4 5 9 Nu 
19 thy estimation. And if he that sanctified the field will in any wise Deut. 1.12 
redeem it, then he shall add the fifth part of the money of thy estima-| 3®*1". 
20 tion unto it, and it shall be assured to him. And if he will not redeem | + ch. tice 
the field, or if he have sold the field to another man, it shall not be} ver ™ 


21 redeemed any more. But the field,’ when it goeth out in the jubilee,| “ft 


shall be holy unto the Lorp, as a field devoted ; ’the possession thereof | ¢ Ex. 30.13, 
shall be the priest’s. Num. 8. «7, 
22 And if a man sanctify unto the Lorp a field which he hath bought, | =™!*2* 
23 which és not of the fields of his possession; then the priest shall reckon | « rrekniey 
unto him the worth of thy estimation, even unto the year of the jubilee: | et. 
and he shall give thine estimation in that day, as a holy thing unto the 7 = ri 
24 Lorp. In *the year of the jubilee the field shall return unto him of Ea 22 90, 
whom it was bought, even to him to whom the possession of the land did | Num 18.17. 
25 belong. And all thy estimations shall be according to the shekel of the} Peu'js® 
sanctuary: twenty ‘gerahs shall be the shekel. Josh. 7.1, 
26 Only the ‘ firstling of the beasts, which should be the Lorn’s firstling, | 12-15. 2%. 
no man shall sanctify it: whether it be ox or sheep, it is the Lorp’s. | “"%*"%* 
27 And if 7¢ be of an unclean beast, then he shall redeem zt according to} Matt.2s.41, 
thine estimation, and shall add a fifth part of it thereto: or if it be not| Rom.9.3 
redeemed, then it shall be sold according to thy estimation. eae 
28 Notwithstanding / no devoted thing that a man shall devote unto the| Num.2.2 
Lorp of all that he hath, doth of man and beast, and of the field of his| Deut 7.1. 
possession, shall be sold or redeemed: every devoted thing is most holy| Perocls 
29 unto the Lornp. © None devoted, which shall be devoted of men, shall be | Josh. 6 17. 
1Sam. 16.3. 


redeemed; but shall surely be put to death. 


kind—the devotee accompanying his vow with a 
solemn imprecation on himself not to fail in ac- 
complishing his declared purpose. shall surely 
be put to death. This announcement imported, 


In this case, the house 
riest and sold, the 


14-16. when a man, &c. 
having been valued by the 
proceeds of the sale were to be dedicated to the 
sanctuary. But if the owner wished, on second 


thoughts, to redeem it, he might have it by adding 
a fifth part to the price. 

16-24. if a man, &c. In the case of acquired 
property in land, if not redeemed, it returned to 
the donor at the Jubilee; whereas the part of a 
hereditary estate which had been vowed did not 
revert to the owner, but remained attached in 
perpetuity to the sanctuary. The reason of this 
remarkable difference was to lay every man under 
an obligation to redeem the property, or stimulate 
his nearest kinsman to do it, in order to prevent 3 

atrimonial inheritance going out from any family 
in Israel. 

26, 27. Only the firstling. These, in the case 
of clean beasts, being consecrated to God by a 
universal and standing law (Exod, xiii. 12; xxxiv. 
19), could not be devoted; and in that of unclean 
beasts were subject to the rule mentioned (vv. 11, 
12)—i. e., they were not killed at all; but a pecuniary 
commutation was accepted. 

28, 29. no devoted thing... shall be sold or 
redeemed. This relates ha vows of-the most solemn 


not that the person was to be sacrificed or doomed 
to a violent death, but only that he should re- 
main till death unalterably in the devoted con- 
dition. As misconceptions exist as to the precise 
import of this statute, and it has been supposed 
to authorize human sacrifices, of which Jephthah’s 
daughter and the surrender of seven of Saul's sons 
to the Gibeonites are represented as instances in 
conformity with the law, it may be proper to state 
that such a view of it is wholly inadmissible. 
Parents are expressly interdicted from sacrificing 
their children (Deut. xii. 30, 31; Ps. evi. 37, 38; 
Jer. vii. 31; Ezek. xvi. 20, 21); the priest would 
have been unclean by touching a dead foay and 
the offering would have been odious to God (Isa. 
Ixvi. 3). his passage, then, cannot relate to 
such a sacrifice, and it is capable of receiving a 
totally different interpretation. Dr. Hales (‘ New 
Analysis of Chronology,’ vol. ii., p. 320) renders it 
thus,—‘ Notwithstanding no devoted thing, which 
a man shall devote unto the Lord ofall that he 
hath, (either) of man ar of beast, or of land of bis 


The tithe may LEVITICUS XXVII: not be changed. 
30 And “all the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the land, or of | BS 14% 
31 the fruit of the tree, 7e the Lorp’s: ¢¢ zs holy unto the Lorp. And ifa|* ene 
man will at all redeem ought of his tithes, he shall add thereto the fifth} Deut is 5. 
32 part thereof. And concerning the tithe of the herd, or of the flock, even | Deut. 14 22 
of whatsoever 'passeth under the rod, the tenth shall be holy unto the Pies aL 
33 Lorv. He shall not search whether it be good or bad, neither shall he} wen i097. 
change it: and if he change it at all, then both it and the change thereof | Neh. 12.44 
shall be holy ; it shall not be redeemed. eee 
84 These are the commandments, which the Lorp commanded Moses for} ye. 00.57. 
the children of Israel in mount Sinai. Bie. 7. 14. 


own property,shall be sold or redeemed; everything 
devoted is most holy unto the Lord.’ The pre- 
ceding regulations were evidently designed to pre- 
vent rashness in votving (Eccl. v. 4), an 
eucourage serious and considerate reflection in all 
matters between God and the soul (Luke xxi. 4). 
30-33. all the tithe of the land. his law gave 
the sanction of Divine authority to an ancient 
usage ‘poe xiv. 20; xxviii. 22). The whole pro- 
duce of the land was subjected to the tithe tribute 
—it was a early rent which the Israelites, as 
tenants, paid to God, the owner of the land, and 
a thank offering they rendered to Him for the 
bounties of His providence (see Prov. iii. 9; 1 Cor. 
ix. 11; Gal. vi. 6). 32. whatsoever passeth, &c. 
This alludes to the mode of taking the tithe of 
cattle, which were made to pass singly through a 
narrow eaavay, where a person with a rod, Winbes 
in ochre, stood, and counting them, marked the 
back of every tenth beast, whether male or female, 
sound or unsound. Tithes which were due under 
the Levitical priesthood, and were necessary to 
support the expensive institution of the Mosaic 
economy, were of great antiquity, (see Gen. xiv.) 
*The only difference bre the lawe of Moses pra- 


duced in these gifts was to make some of them no 
longer free-will offerings, but regularly appointed 
payments for the serviceof religion. Up to the date 
of the exodus, all unbloody sacrifices were prob- 
ably made, not in obedience to an express law, but 
as marks of the warshipper’s piety, in positions of 
at good fortune, or as vows during adversity. 
ut when the service of Jehovah was legally en- 
forced, it became necessary to oblige the people to 
support it, Many of the previously existing sacri- 
ficial gifts became now a kind of tax; while others 
were added, proper to the new phan of religion 
and the consecrated minist it. The tithes 
were paid to eal cages the tribe of Levi; and the 
Lord claimed the first-born of beasts and the 
first-fruits of the earth (‘Israel after the Flesh,’ 
pp. 38, 39). 

34 These are the commandments, &c. The 
laws contained in this book, for the most part 
ceremonial, had an important spiritual bearing, 
the study of which is ts instructive (Rom. x, 
4; Heb. iv. 2; xii 18). They imposed a. burden- 
some yoke Bes xy. 10), but yet in the infantine 
age of the Church formed the necessary discipline 
of ‘a schoolmaster to Christ,’ 


THE FOURTH BOOK OF MOSES, CALLED 
NUMBERS. 


1 A ND the Lorp spake unto Moses “in the wilderness of Sinai, ?in the | 3&1 
tabernacle of the congregation, on the first day of the second | CHA. |. 
month, in the second year after they were come out of the land of | 12,'%", 
2 Egypt, saying, Take ‘ ye the sum of all the congregation of the children of | ch. fo.12._ 
Israel, after their families, by the house of their fathers, with the number | ® £2.22 
3 of their names, every male by their polls; from twenty years old and |° Px }), 
upward, all that are able to go forth to war in Israel: thou and Aaron | 1 muster. 
4 shall? number them by their armies. And with you there shall be 4a] 4 °b22 
man of every tribe; every one head of the house of his fathers. eee 
5 And these are the names of the men that shall stand with you: of| #x.1.2. 
6 ‘the tribe of Reuben; Elizur the son of Shedeur. Of Simeon; Shelumiel | Devt. 3.6. 
7 the son of Zurishaddai. Of Judah; ’Nahshon the son of Amminadab. |, Be ae 
8, Of Issachar; Nethaneel the son of Zuar. Of Zebulun; Eliab the son of | 1hr. 2.10, 
10 Helon. Of the children of Joseph: of Ephraim; Elishama the son of | , bukes%. 
11 Ammihud: of Manasseh; Gamaliel the son of Pedahzur. Of Benjamin; ee 
12 Abidan the son of 2?Gideoni. Of Dan; Ahiezer the son of Ammishaddai. | down. 
Judg, 7. 18. 


13, Of Asher; Pagiel the son of Ocran. 


CHAP. IL. 1-2.—Mosres NumBerine THE MEN 
oF War. 1. on the first day, &c. Thirteen 
months had elapsed since the exodus. About 
one month had been occupied in the journey; 
and the rest of the period had been passed in 
encampment amongst the recesses of Sinai, where 
the transactions took place, and the laws, re- 
ligious and civil, were promuigated, which are 
contained in the bye pescaise books. As the 
tabernacle was erec on the first day of the 
first month, and the order here mentioned was 
given on the first day of the second, some thivk 
the laws in Leviticus were all given in one month. 
The Israelites having been formed into a separate 
nation, under the special government of God as 
their King, it was necessary, before resuming their 
march towards the promised land, to put them 
into good order. nd accordingly Moses was 
commissioned, alone with Aaron, to take a census 
of the people. his census was incidentally 
noticed (see on Exod. xxxviii 26, where different 
theories of explaining the exact agreement in 
numbers between the poll-tax registration and the 
military census are noticed) in reference to the 
poll-tax for the works of the tabernacle; but it 
ig here described in detail, in order to show the 
relative increase and military strength of the 
different tribes. after their families, by the 
house of their fathers, with the number of their 
names, every male by their polls. The ipeople 
of Israel were arranged into three great graduated 
bodies [niop, or ON2Y, tribes; rinpe’p, families ; 
and nisg-™3, house of fathers], In accordance 
with this organic division the census in the wil- 
derness was taken; and as the people were 

istered individually by name, an exact muster- 
roll was formed, and, as appears from one 
recorded incident (Josh. vii. 16-26), was sys- 
tematically kept of the whole nation under the 
heads of thousands, hundreds, tens, and unite, 
co nding with the respective tribes, fami- 
li ouseholds, and individuals composing it. 
Rulers were appointed over these several sections 
of the people, baying poiediecion withia their 


Of Gad; Eliasaph the son of 


own sphere, while the highest of these acted as 
assistants of Moses and Aaron in the furtherance 
of measures that affected the general interest (ch. 
\xxvil. 2; Deut. xxix. 10). 3. From twenty years 
old and upward. The enumeration was con- 
fined to those capable of bearing arms, and it was 
to be made with a careful distinction of the tribe 
family, and_household to which every individual 
belonged. By this rule of summation many im- 
portant advantages were secured—an exact gene- 
alogical register was formed—the relative strength 
of each tribe was ascertained, and the reason 
found for arranging the order of precedence in 
march, as well as disposing the different tribes 
in camp around the tabernacle. The promise of 
God to Abraham was seen to be fulfilled in the 
extraordinary increase of his posterity, and _pro- 
vision made for tracing the regular descent of the 
Messiah, by their armies—or companies. 4. 
with you there shall be a man, &c.—(see on v. 
2.) The social condition of the Israelites in the 
wilderness bore a close resemblance to that of 
the nomad tribes of the East in the present day. ° 
The head of the tribe was a hereditary dignity, 
vested in the eldest son, or some other to whom 
the right of primogeniture was transferred, and 
under whom were other inferior heads, also hered- 
itary, among the different branches of the tribe. 
The Israelites being divided into twelve tribes, 
there were twelve chiefs avporstes to agsist in 
taking the census of the people. 

5, these are the names, &c. Each is designated 
by adding the name of the ancestors of his tribe 
the people of which were called (vv. 20, 22, &e.) 
*‘ Beni-Reuben, Beni-Simeon,” sons of Reuben, 
sons of Simeon, according to the custom of the 
Arabs still, as well as other nations which are 
divided into clans, as the Macs of Scotland, 
the on of Wales, and the O's and Fitz's of 
Trelan pales a. _ The tribe of Joseph, con- 
sisting of two divisions, furnished two numers- 
tors. The tribe of Levi, being exempted from 
military service, was not represented on this 
ovcasion, though afterwards, when numbered for 
a different purpose, the princes of Levi are men- 


Moses numbereth 


‘of thousands in Israel. 
17 


19 names, from twenty years old and upward, by their 


and five hundred. 
22 


numbered of them, even of the tribe of Simeon, 
thousand and three hundred. 


‘24 ~=Of the children of 


five thousand six hundred and fifty. 
26 


twenty years old and u 
27 that were numbered o 
and fourteen thousand and six hundred. 
28 


ey ers four thousand and four hundred. 
30 


NUMBERS I. the men of war. 
{ *. ahs h he re-| -B-C. 1:90. 
15,*Deucl. Of Naphtali; Ahira the son of Enan. These “sere the re-| -B-©.119_ 
16 nowned of the taht tre princes of the tribes of their fathers, heads | ¢ * a6, ‘A 
. | Reuel 
And Moses and Aaron took these men which are expressed by their |. oma dt 
18 names: and they assembled all the congregation together on the first =e ty ed 
day of the second month, and the Seed Pa oR ae keh tiene ea 
ili heir fathers, accordin the number of the] ch 28.9, 
families, by the house of their fathers g Herihs "ellen is 
commanded Moses, so he numbered them in the wilderness of Sinai. _ bo eA 
20 And the children of Reuben, Israel’s eldest son, by their generations, | 3, 
after their families, by the house of their fathers, according to the ivche..& 
number of the names, by their polls, every male from twenty years old Sa 
21 and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; those that were num- | + gx. 1, 21, 
bered of them, even of the tribe of Reuben, were forty and six thousand ae io 
. the Sar. 22.7 
Of the children of Simeon, by their generations, after their families, by Pack a 
the house of their fathers, those that were numbered of them, according oa a 
to the number of the names, by their polls, every male from twenty years (ee 
23 old and upward, all that were ‘able to go forth to war; those that were | Neh. 7. 61 
were fifty and nine meeNS. 
ae Sam. 24.1. 
™ Gad, by their generations, after their families, by | 3 chr ra 
the house of their fathers, according to the number of the names, from | | wee’ 
25 twenty years old and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; those |‘ P&™ sate 
that were numbered of them, even of the tribe of Gad, ere forty and 0) s 
Of the *children of Judah, by their generations, after their families, ele 
by the house of their fathers, according to the number of the names, from | Josh. 22. 9, 
ward, all that were able to go forth to war; those o* Hts 
them, even of the tribe of Judah, eere threescore | » Conak un 
Gen. 46, 12, 
Of the children of Issachar, by their generations, after their families, Sapir HM 
by the house of their fathers, according to the number of the names,| chea4 
from twenty years old and upward, all that were able to go forth to war;| ch. 28. 19 
29 those that were numbered of them, even of the tribe of Issachar, were mated 
1 Chr. 6. 2. 
the children of Zebulun, by their generations, after their families, | 2 chr. 17. 
by the house of their fathers, according to the number of the names, | pve 6s 
from twenty years old and upward, all that were able to go forth to war;| Mati 2 
31 those that were numbered of them, even of the tribe of Zebulun, were fifty paren 
Vv. 5, 


and seven thousand and four hundred. 


tioned (ch. iii. 24, 30, 35). 16-18. These were the 
renowned [7777 "wD]—the called of the con- 
gregation ees emixAntot}, deputies who 
represented the people according to the order 
described above—for that is the proper meaning 
of haédah, rendered ‘the congregation” (cf. ch. 
xvi. 2). heads of thousands in Israel—heads= 


rinces, The two words are synonymous. The 
R 


thousands of Israel” is a phrase for the whole 
multitude of the i 


eople, arising out of that deci- 
mal arrangement both of tribes and armies which 
from time immemorial has obtained in Oriental 
countries, and in accordance with which the 
Hebrew princes are in several sages designated 
‘* heads of the thousands of Israel (cf. ch. x. 4; 
Josh. xxii. 21, 30). The very day the order was 
given, it was executed. It is obvious that not 
only the taking of this census must have been 
immensely facilitated by the convenient sub- 
division of the Perle. Tate various orders, but 


that the art of writing must have been familiarly 
and extensively diffused ere such a register could 
have been made and kept. The Israelites must 
have become well acquainted with the practice 
of registry in Egypt, where it was carefully 
attended to. 

19. As the Lord commanded, &c. The number- 
ing of the people was not an act sinful in itself, ag 
Moses did it ie es appointment; but David 
incurred guilt by doing it without the authority 
of God (see on 2 Sam. xxiv. 10). 

20-44. Those that were numbered. In this 
registration the tribe of Judah appears the most 
numerous; and accordingly, as the pre-eminence 
had been BSA dey to it by Jacob, it got the pre- 
cedence in all the encampments of Israel. Of 
the two half tribes of Joseph, who is seen to be 
‘a fruitful bough,” that of Ephraim was the 
larger, as had been predicted. The relative 
increase of all, as in the two just Mentioned, was 


Moses numbereth NUMBERS I. 


32 Of the children of Joseph, namely, of the children of Ephraim, by 
their generations, after their families, by the house of their fathers, 
according to the number of the names, from twenty years old and up- 

33 ward, all that were able to go forth to war;. those that were numbered 

of them, even of the tribe of Ephraim, were forty thousand and five 

hundred. 

Of the children of Manassen, by their generations, after their families, 
by the house of their fathers, according to the number of the names, 
from twenty years old and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; 
35 those that were numbered of them, even of the tribe of Manasseh, were 

thirty and two thousand and two hundred. 

36 Of the children of Benjamin; by their generations, after their families, 

by the house of their fathers, according to the number of the names, from 

twenty years old and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; 

37 those that were numbered of them, even of the tribe of Benjamin, were 
thirty and five thousand and four hundred. 

38 Of the ‘children of Dan, by their generations, after their families, by 

the house of their fathers, aceording to the number of the names, from 

twenty years old and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; 

39 those that were numbered of them, even of the tribe of Dan, «ere three- 
score and two thousand and seven hundred. 

40 Of the children of Asher, by their generations, after their families, by 

the house of their fathers, according to the number of the names, from 

twenty years old and upward, all that were able to go forth to war; those 
that were numbered of them, even of the tribe of Asher, were forty and 
one thousand and five hundred. 

Of the children of Naphtali, throughout their generations, after their 
families, by the house of their fathers, according to the number of the 
names, from twenty years old and upward, all that were able to go forth 
to war; those that were numbered of them, even of the tribe of Naphtali, 
were fifty and three thousand and four hundred. 

These ’ are those that; were numbered, which Moses and Aaron numbered, 
and the prinees of Israel, being twelve men: each one was for the house 
of his fathers. So were all those that were numbered of the children of 
Israel, by the house of their fathers, from twenty years old and upward, 
all that were able to go forth to war in Israel; even all they that were 
numbered, were “six hundred thousand and three thousand and five hun- 
dred and. fifty. 

But ‘the Levites after the tribe of their fathers were not numbered 
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the men of war. 
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* ch. 23, 64. 

* Gen. 13. 16. 
Ex. 12 37. 
Ex. 38. 23, 
ch.-26. 51, 
Deut. 10 22, 
1 Ki. 4. 20. 
2 Chr. 13. 8, 
Heb. 11. 11, 


1 Chr. 21.6, 


For the Lorp had spoken unto Moses, saying, Only “thou | * ch. 26. 62. 


owing to the special blessing of God, conformably 
to the prophetic declaration of the dying patri- 
arch But the Divine blessing is usually con- 
veyed through the influevce of secondary causes; 
and there is reason to believe that the relative 
populousness of the tribes in after-times would, 
under God, depend upon the productiveness of 
the respective localities assigned to them. But 
at this early period another physical cause must 
be taken into account (see on*v. 46). 

45, 46 six hundred thousand, &c. What an 
astonishing increase! And yet this enumeration 
was restricted to men from twenty years and 
upwards. Including women, children, and old 
men, together with the Levites, the whole popu. 
lation of Israel, on the ordinary. principles of 
computation, amounted to about 2,400,000. Ao- 
cording to a calculation made on the basis of this 
census, which gave this extraordinary result of 
603,550 men papaine of hearing arms, each married 
man amongst the Israelites must have had a family 
of forty-two children. ‘aa if the Israelites. had 


confined. themselves each to.a single wife, such a 
high figure is inexplicable. It became possible 
Gag by admitting that amongst the Hebrews 
volygainy was tolerated and extensively practised 
Cie aelis, ‘Comment.,’ part ii., sec. 94). This 
opinion of Michaclis has been objected to, as 
founded on too high an average; and a better 
solution of the difficulty is by assuming that 
during the four generations in Egypt there would 

many descents of children, as Joshua was the 
seventl. Proceeding oa this hypothesis, Birks 
and Benisch calculate, that to make the recorded 
numberof the Israelites at the exodus would re- 
quire only that each family should, on an average, 
consist of eight children—boys and girls. 

47-54. But the Levites. .. were not num- 
bered. They. were obliged to keep a register of 
their own. ‘They were consecrated to the priestly 
office, which in all countries has been exempted 
customarily, and in Israel by the express authority 
of God, from military service. The custody of the 
things devoted to the Divine service was assigned 


The order 


51 round about the tabernacle. 


NUMBERS II. 


49 shalt not number the tribe of Levi, neither take the sum of them among 
50 the children of Israel: but “thou shalt appoint the Levites over the 
tabernacle of testimony, and over all the vessels thereof, and over all 
things that belong to it: they shall bear the tabernacle, and all the 
vessels thereof; and they shall minister unto it, ”and shall encam 
And *when the tabernacle setteth forward, 
the Levites shall take it down; and when the tabernacle is to be pitched, 


of the tribes. 


B.C. 1490. 
* Ex, 31. 18 


the Levites shall set it up: and ® the stranger that cometh nigh shall be |, *: 


52 put to death. And the children of Israel shall pitch their tents, “every 
man by his own camp, and every man by his own standard, throughout 
53 their hosts. But the Levites shall pitch round about the tabernacle of 
testimony, that there be “no wrath upon the congregation of the children 
of Israel: °and the Levites shall keep the charge of the tabernacle of 
54 testimony. And the children of Israel did according to all that the 


Lorp commanded Moses, so did they. 


2, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying, Every * man 
2 of the children of Israel shall ° pitch by his own standard, with the ensign 
of their father’s house: 1far off about the tabernacle of the congregation 


shall they pitch. 


And on the east side toward the rising of the sun shall they of the 
standard of the camp of Judah pitch, throughout their armies: and 

* Nahshon the son of Amminadab shad de'captain of the children of Judah. 

4 And his host, and those that were numbered of them, eere threcscore 
5 and fourteen thousand and six hundred. And those that do pitch next 
unto him shall be the tribe of Issachar: ¢and Nethaneel the son of Zuar 

6 shall be captain of the children of Issachar. 
that were numbered thereof, eere ‘fifty and four thousand and four 


7 hundred. Then tlre tribe of “Zebulun: 


8 be captain of the children of Zebalun. And his host, and those that |s 


8 Every one 
nots 
Levite. 

¥ ch. 8, 10, 3% 
ch. 18. 22, 

*ch.2 2 34. 

@ Lev. 10. 6. 
ch. 8. 19. 
ch. 16. 46, 

och. 8. 24 
ch. 18, 3, & 
ch. 31.30, 

2 Chr.13.10, 


CHAP. 2 
* ch. 1. 62. 
6 ch 24 2-2, 
1 over 
against. 
Josh. 3. 4, 
° ch. 10. 14. 
Buth 4. 2. 
1 Chr. 2.10, 
Matt L4 
Lake 38, 33, 


33. 
@ ch 7. 18 23, 
* ch. 26, 25, 
Gen. 42. 1% 


And his host, and those 
and Eliab the son of Helon shall 


to them so exclusively that ‘no strauger’—i. e., 
ho person, not even an Israelite of any other 
tribe—was allowed, under penalty of death, to 
approach these; aud hence they encamped round 
the tabernacle, that there should be no manifesta- 
tion of the Divine displeasure among the people. 
Thug the numbering of the people was subservient 
to the separation of the Levites from those 
Israelites who were fit for military service, and to 
the practical introduction of the law respecting 
the first-born, for whom the tribe of Levi became 
a substitute, 


CHAP. IL 1-34.—Taz Orpgr or THE TRIBES 
IN THEIR TENTS. \ 
by his own standard. Standards were visible 
signs of a certain retognized form for directing the 
movements of large bodies of people. As the 
Israelites were commanded to encamp each “ by 
his own standard, with the ensign of their father’s 
house,” the direction has been considered as im- 
plying that they possessed three varieties,—(1.) 
Ihe great tribal standards, which served as rally- 
ing eo for the twelve large clans of the people; 
a he standards of the subdivided portions; and, 
3.) Those of families or houses, The latter must 

ave been absolutely necessary, as one ensign only 
for a tribe would not have been. visible at the 
extremities of se Jarge a body. Possess no 
authentic information as to their forms, material, 
papi and devices, But-it is probable ‘that they 
might bear some resemblance to those ef E yPt, 
only stripped of any idolatrous symbols, ii ese 
were of ao umbrella or a fan-like form, made of 


ostrich feathers, shawls, &c., lifted eu the pointe | head 


of long poles, which were borne, either like the 
sacred central one, on thee men’s shoulders, 


2. Every man, , , shall pitch, 


whilst others might be like the beacon lights which 
are set on poles by Eastern pilgrims at night 
Jewish writers say that the standards of the 
Hebrew tribes were symbols borrowed from the 
prennette blessing of Jacob—Judah’s being’ a lion, 
njamin’s a wolf, &c.; and that the ensigns or 
banners were distinguished by their colours—the 
colours of each tribe being the same as that of 
the precious stone representing that tribe in the 
breastplate of the high priest, far of about the 
tabernacle, &c. [7y0]—over against at a revere 
ential distance [Septuagint, cnt oa A large 
ane of unoccupied ground was to be left between 
the tabernacle and the encampments of the various 
tribes (see on Lev. ix. 24). The place of eve 
tribe is successively aud specifically descri 
because each had @ certain part assigned both in 
the order of march and the disposition of the 
encampment, 
8. on the east side, &, Judah was placed.at 
the head of @ camp composed of three tribes 
rallying under its standard, said to have combine 
the united colours in the hich priest’s breastplate, 
but called by the name Thdahs. They were 
appointed to occupy the east. side, and to take the 
lead in the march, which, for the most rt, wag 
in an easterly direction, Nahshon (or Naasso 
Matt. i. 4)... shall be captain, it appears that 
the twelve men who were called te auperintend 
the census were also appointed to be the captaing 
of their re tribes—a dignity which théy 
ewed probably -to the ciroumstances, formerip 
noti of their holding ‘the hereditary office of 
or “prince,” §. those that do pitch mext, 
uato him—i.e, on the one sida 7. Then the 
tribe of Zebnlun—on the other eda While 


The order 


NUMBERS II. 


were numbered thereof, were fifty and seven thousand and four hundred. 


of the tribes. 


k, ©. 1°80 
ee 


9 All that were numbered in the camp of Judah were an hundred thousand | % °. 10.14 
and fourscore thousand and six thousand and four hundred, throughout ef x ae 
their armies. *% These shall first set forth. & Deut. 82 @ 

10 On the south side shall be the standard of the camp of * Reuben | ,1Chr.6& 
according to their armies: and the captain of the children of Reuben |* 5°", 
11 shall be Elizur the son of Shedeur. And his host, and those that were | ch 7.42, «7% 
12 numbered thereof, were forty and six thousand and five hundred. And}, °- 0.2. 
those which pitch by him shall be the tribe of Simeon: and the captain * Gopathes 
of the children of Simeon shall be Shelumiel the son of Zurishaddai. | 1Chr.6.1 
13 And his host, and those that were numbered of them, were fifty and nine |! & } © 
14 thousand and three hundred. Then the tribe of Gad; and the captain 4 ar 
15 of the sons of Gad shall be Eliasaph the son of ?Reuel. And his host,| a. ’ 
and those that were numbered of them, were forty and five thousand and} Acts? «4 
16 six hundred and fifty. All that were numbered in the camp of Reuben Set i 
tcere an hundred thousand and fifty and one thousand and four hundred | _ Heb ».1-9. 
and fifty, throughout their armies. ‘And they shall set forth in the | * Ge7.4*1% 
second rank. ~~ meg 
17 Then /the tabernacle of the congregation shall set forward with the| Ps.¢.1,2 
camp of the Levites in the midst of the camp: as they encamp, so shall | , (Cor 4 
they set forward, every * man in his place by their standards. or 
18 On the west side shall be the standard of the camp of ‘Ephraim accord-| ob. 10. #2. 
ing to their armies: and the captain of the sons of Ephraim shall be| Desst 
19 Elishama the son of Ammihud. And his host, and those that were| Jer. si 9, 
20 numbered of them, were forty thousand and five hundred. And by him] 1. 
shall be the tribe of Manassch: and the captain of the children of} $981) * 
21 Manasseh shall be Gamaliel the son of Pedahzur. And his host, and| Zech. ». » 
those that were numbered of them, ecere thirty and two thousand and] ,": 
22 two hundred. hen the tribe of “Benjamin: and the captain of the| “¢h*™ 
23 sons of Benjamin shall be Abidan the son of *Gideoni. And his host, | ™rs os. 7 
and those that were numbered of them, were thirty and five thousand |. Fev.7.& 
24 -and four hundred. All that were numbered of the camp of Ephraim Ao 
were an hundred thousand and eight thousand and an hundred, | down. 
throughout their armies. And “they shall go forward iu the third | ,/o¢e7.u 
rank. ° Deut 33.3 
25 The standard of tne camp of ° Dan shall be on the north side by their Jon wear, 
18.37, 


armies: and the captain of the children of Dan shall be Abiezer the son 


Judah’s tribe was the most numerous, those of 
Iseachar and Zebulua were also very numerous ; 
go that the association of those three tribes formed 
a strong avd imposing van. 

10-31. On the south side. . . the standard of 
the camp of Reuben. The description given of 
the eo of Reuben and his attendant tribes 
on the south, of Ephraim and his associates on 
the west, of Dan and his confederates on the 
north, with that of Judah on the east, suggests 
the idea of a 6 hd or quadrangle, which, allowing 
one square cubit to each soldier whilst Peg att] 
close in the ranks, has been computed to exten 
over an area of somewhat more than twelve square 
miles, But into our calculations of the occupied 
space must be taken not only the fighting men, 
whose numbers are here pron but also the fami- 
lies, tents, aud baggage. The tabernacle or sacred 
tent of their Divine King, with the camp of the 
Levites around it (see on ch. iii. 38), formed the 
centre, as does the chief's in the encampments 
of all vomad people, In marching, this order was 
adhered to, with some necessary variations, 
Judah led the way, ptosenes is most probable. 
by Issachar and Zebulun. Reuben, Simeon, an 

lad formed the second ed division, They were 


followed by the central company, composed of the 
Levites, bearing the tabernacle. Then the third 
and posterior squadron consisted of Ephgaim, 
Manasseh, and Benjamin; while the hindmost 
place was aasigned to Dan, Asher, and Napbtali. 
Thus Judah’s, which was the most numerous, 
formed the van; and Dan’s, which was the next 
in force, brought up the rear; while Reuben’s and 
Ephraim’s, with the tribes associated with them 
respectively, being the smallest and weakest, 
were placed in the centre. (See onch. x. 14) 

22. Then the tribe of Benjamin. This tribe 
appears at this early period associated with the 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. This was 
natural, considering the full consanguinity of their 
ancestors, Joseph and Benjamin, and this asso- 
ciation continued in the early period of the 
Saeupetien of Canaan (cf. Judg. v. 14; 2 Sam. ii: 
9; Ps. lxxx. 2). 23. his host, and those that 
were numbered of them, were thirty and five 
thousand and four hundred. Dr. Colenso ridicules 
this statement by saying that the offspring of 
Bevjamin’s ten sons was not equal to that of Dan's 
singleson. But we have only to suppose this-—that 
some of Benjamin’s sons had no families, 


their children died young, or ¢heh there was @ 


The sons 
26 of Ammishaddai. 


28 children of Asher shall be Pagiel the son of Ocran. 


*They shall go hindmost with their standards. 


32 


NUMBERS III. of Aaron. 
And his host, and those that were numbered of them, | 3 ©.1'0_ 
27 were threescore and two thousand and seven hundred. And those that |” per ke 
encamp by him shall be the tribe of Asher: and the captain of the! ¢xi ism 
And his host, and} Rev. 7.6, 
those that were numbercd of them, were forty and one thousand and ae oe 
29 five hundred. Then the tribe of ? Naphtali: and the captain of the| onic. 
30 children of Naphtali shall be Ahira the son of Enan. And his host, | che IL aL 
and those that were numbered of them, were fifty and three thousand | ° 5 #7 
31 and four hundred. Ali they that were numbered in the camp of Dan! cn 33, or 
were an hundred thousand and fifty and seven thousand and six hundred. Sars. 
These are those which were numbered of the children of Israel, by the f w< =A 
house of their fathers: “all those that were numbered of the camps, ale 


throughout their hosts, were six hundred thousand and three thousand 


“Num 21.2 


33 and five hundred and fifty. But ‘*the Levites were not numbered among} 4 


34 the children of Israel; as the Lorp commanded Moses. 
of Israel did according to all that ‘the Lorp commanded Moses: so they 
“pitched by their standards, and so they set forward, every one after their 
families, according to the house of their fathers. 
THESE also aye the generations of Aaron and Moses, in the day that 
2 the Lorp spake with Moses in mount Sinai. 
of the sons of Aaron; Nadab the ° first-born, and Abihu, Eleazar, and 
8 Ithamar. These are the names of the sons of Aaron, ® the priests which 
were anointed, }whom he consecrated to minister in the priest’s office. 
4 And °Nadab and Abihu died before the Loxp, when they offered strange 
fire before the Lorp, in the wilderness of Sinai, and they had no children: 
and Eleazar and Ithamar ministered in the priest’s office in the sight of 


3 


Aaron their father, 
5, 


And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Bring “the tribe of Levi 
6 near, and present them before Aaron the priest, that they may minister 
7 unto him. And they shall keep his charge, and the charge of the whole 
congregation before the tabernacle of the congregation, to do the “service 
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Heb. 12 29, 

@ ch. 8. 6. 
ch 18.2 

* ch. 1. 50. 
ch, 8. 11, 15, 
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And the children 


And these are the names 


preponderance of daughters in the one line over 
that in the other, to account in a very natural 
way for the result, 

26. And his (Dan’s) host, and those that were 
numbered of them, were threescore and two 
thousand and seven hundred. Dr. Colenso con- 
siders thie a fictitious number, on the ground that 
Dan at the emigration into Egypt had only one 
son, Hushim (Gen. xlvi. 23), or Shusham (Num. 
xxvi. 42). But it is quite evident that in these 
chapters none are mentioned but heads of families ; 
and consequently, supposing that Dan may have 
had sons born to him in Egypt, they would all be 
reckoned as included in the family of Hushim. 
Even on the hypothesis that Hushim was the only 
son of Dan, it does not follow that there is any- 
thing incredible in the numerical increase of his 
tribe at the date of the census. Dr. Colenso, 
indeed, who ed egd Hushim to have had three 
sons, each of these to have had three sons, and 
each of these grandsons to have had three sons 
also, makes out in the fourth generation only 
twenty-seven warriors descended from him, in- 
stead of 62,700. But this is altogether a gratui- 
tous assumption; and assuming the undoubted 
existence of polygamy amongst the Hebrews, as 
well as considering the immense number of sons 
whom some fathers in those ages had (cf. Judg. 
viii. 30; x. 3, 4; xii. 8, 9, 14; 2 Ki. x. 1), we 
are quite prepared to receive this record of the 
vast increase of Dan’s tribe as neither an exagger- 
ated nor unpatural  ciaee 


CHAP. III. -1-5.—Tse Levires’ Srrvick. 1. 
These also are the generations, &c. [n77\n]—(see 
on Gen. ii. 4; v. 1; x. 1, &c.) This chapter con- 
tains an account of their families ; and although 
that of Moses is not detailed like his brother's 
his children are included under the gene 
designation of the Amramites (v. 27)—a term 
which comprehends all the descendants of their 
common father, Amram. The reason why the 
family of Moses was so undistinguished in this 
record is, that they were in the private ranks of 
the Levites, the dignity of the priesthood being 
conferred exclusively on the posterity of Aaron; 
and hence, as the sacerdotal order is the sub- 
ject of this chapter, Aaron, contrary to the 
usual style of the sacred history, is mentioned 
before Moses. in the day that the Lord, &c. 
This is added, because at the date of the following 
record the family of Aaron was unbroken. 2-4. 
these are the names. All thesons of Aaron, four 
in number, were consecrated to minister in the 
priest’s office. The two eldest enjoyed but a brief 
term of office (Ley. x. 1, 2; ch. xxvi. 61); but 
Eleazar and Ithamar, the other two, were dutifui, 
and performed the sacred service during the life- 
time of their father, as his assistants, and under 
his superintendence. 


5-10. Bring the tribe of Levi near [22p0]—make 


approach. It is a sacrificial term, denoting the 
presentation of an offering to God (Lev. xvi. 9); 
and the yse of the word, therefore, in connection 


The Levites NUMBERS III. are numbered, 
8 of the tabernacle. And they shall keep all the instruments of the taber- | _3-©-1490._ 
nacle of the congregation, and the charge of the children of Israel, to do | 4 eh. 8 1. 
9 the service of the tabernacle. And “thou shalt give the Levites unto}, 1% 
Aaron and to his sons: they are wholly given unto him out of the chil- |’ kom. 127. 
10 dren of Israel. And thou shalt appoint Aaron and his sons, ’and they | , 1 Tim.4.18. 
shall wait on their priest’s office: ?and the *stranger that cometh nigh | * 2% °° 
shall be put to death. Levite 
11, | And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, And I, behold, *I have taken | * cb. 5. 
12 the Levites from among the children of Israel instead of all the first-born | °%,% nr 
that openeth the matrix among the children of Israel: therefore the| 28am.e.7. 
13 Levites shall be mine; because /all the first-born are mine: for “on the | * & %&18 
day that I smote all the first-born in the land of Egypt I hallowed unto |, #** 
me all the first-born in Israel, both man and beast; mine they shall be: | Ex 2. 
: I o tyne ve Yh 8 
4 the Lorp spake unto Moses in the wilderness of ‘Sinai, saying, eee 
15 Number the children of Levi after the house of their fathers, by thelr Neb. 10.94 
families: every ™male from a month old and upward shalt thou number | , £** **** 
16 them. And Moses numbered them, according to the °word of the Lorp, ra kl 
17 as he was commanded, And “these were the sons of Levi by their | + Ex.19.1. 
18 names; Gershon, and Kohath, and Merari._ And these are the names of | "¢b- 26. 6% 
19 the sons of Gershon by their families; °Libni, and Shimei. And the |» Gen sau. 
sons of Kohath by their families; Amram, and Izhar, Hebron, and Uzziel. | Fx. 14 
20 And the sons of Merari by their families; Mahli, and Mushi. ‘These | 226% 
are the families of the Levites according to the house of their fathers. oa 
21 Of Gershon was the family of the Libnites, and the family of the A eG 
° Ex. 6.1 


22 Shimites: these are the families of the Gershonites, 


with the Levites, yo eco that they were devoted 
as an offering to the sanctuary, no longer to be 
employed in any common offices. They were sub- 
ordinate to the priests, who alone enjoyed the 
privilege of entering the holy place; but they were 
employed in discharging many of the humbler 
duties which belonged to the sanctuary, as well as 
in various offices of great utility and importance to 
the religion and morals of the people. 9. they are 
wholly given, &c. The priests hold the place of 
God, and the Levites are the servants of God in 
the obedience they render to the priests. 

11-13, I have taken the Levites, &c. The con- 
secration of this tribe did not originate in the 
legislative wisdom of Moses, but in the special 
appointment of God, who chose them as substitutes 
for the first-born. By an appointment made in 
memory of the last solemn judgment on Egypt, 
from which the Israelitish households were mi- 
raculously exempt, all the first-born were con- 
secrated to God (Exod. xiii. 12; xxii. 29), who thus, 
under peculiar circumstances, seemed to adopt the 

atriarchal usage of appointing the eldest to act as 
the priest of the family. ut the privilege of 
redemption that was allowed the first-born open 
the way for a change; and accordingly, on the full 
organization of the Mosaic economy, the adminis- 
tration of sacred things formerly committed to the 
first-born was transferred from them to the Levites, 
who received that honour partly as a tribute to 
Moses and Aaron, partly because this tribe had 
distinguished themselves by their zeal in the affair 
of the golden calf (Exod. xxxii. 29), and also be- 
cause, being the smallest of the tribes, they could 
ill find suitable employment and support in the 
work (see on Deut. xxxiii. 9). The designation 
of a special class for the sacred offices of religion 
was a wise arrangement; for, on their settlement 
in Canaan, the people would be so occupied that 
‘they might not be at leisure to wait on the service 
of the sanctuary, and ied things might, from 


Those that were 


various causes, fall into neglect. But the appoint- 
ment of an entire tribe to tlhe Divine service 
ensured the regular performance of the rites of 
religion. The subsequent portion of the chapter 
relates the formal substitution of this tribe. I am 
the Lord—i. e., I decree it to be so; and bein 
possessed of sovereign authority, expect f 
obedience. 

14-27. Number the children of Levi. They 
were numbered as well as the other tribes, but the 
enumeration was made on a different principle; 
for while in the other tribes the amount of males 
was calculated from twenty years and upward, in 
that of Levi they were counted from a month old 
and upwards. The reason of the distinction is 
obvious. In the other tribes the survey was made 
for purposes of war, from which the Levites were 
totally exempt, and were appointed to a work on 
which they entered as soon as they were capable 
of instruction (cf. | Sam. i. 28). They are men- 
tioned under the names of Gershon, Kohath, and 
Merari, sons of Levi, and chiefs or aucestral heads 
of three subdivisions into which this tribe was 
distributed. Their duties were to assist in the 


ed:| conveyance of the tabernacle when the people 


were removing the various encampments, and to 
form its guard whilst statiooary—the Gershonites 
being stationed on the west, the Kohathites on the 
auth, and the families of Merari on the north, 
The Kohathites had the Foo place about the 
tabernacle, and charge of the most precious and 
sacred things—a distinction with which they were 
honoured, probably, from the Aaronic family be- 
longing to this division of the Levitical tribe. 
The Gershonites being the oldest, had the next 
honourable post assigned them, while the burden 
of the drudgery was thrown on the division of 
Merari. : J 

21..the Shimites. This Levitical family, de- 
scended from Shimei or Shimi (v. 18: cf. Exod. vi. 
17), is supposed to be the root from which sprang 


The Levites NUMBERS III. 


are numbered. 


numbered of them, according to the number of all the males, from a] *°™% 


month old and upward, even those that were numbered of them, were seven 
23 thousand and five hundred. The ?families of the Gershonites shall pitch 
24 behind the tabernacle westward. And the chief of the house of the 
25 father of the Gershonites shall be Eliasaph the son of Lael. And *the 

charge of the sons of Gershon in the tabernacle of the congregation shall 

be "the tabernacle, and *the tent, ‘the covering thereof, and “the hanging 
26 for the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and “the hangings 
of the court, and the “curtain for the door of the court, which zs by the 
tabernacle, and by the altar round about, and *the cords of it, for all the 
service thereof. 1 

And “of Kohath zas the family of the Amramites, and the family of 
the Izharites, and the family of the Hebronites, and the family of the 
28 Uzzielites: these are the families of the Kohathites. In the number of 

all the males, from a month old and upward, were eight thousand and 
29 six hundred, keeping the charge of the sanctuary. The ’* families of the 
30 sons of Kohath shall pitch on the side of the tabernacle southward, And 
the chief of the house of the father of the families of the Kohathites shall 
be Elizaphan the son of Uzziel. 

And “theit.charge shall be >the ark, and “the table, and “the candle- 
stick, and the ‘altars, and the vessels of the sanctuary wherewith they 
82 minister, and /the hanging, and all the service thereof. And Eleazar the 

son of Aaron the priest shall be ’ chief over the chief of the Levites, and 
have the oversight of them that keep the charge of the sanctuary. 
83 Of Merari was the family of the Mahlites, and the family of the 
84 Mushites: these are the families of Merari. And those that were 
numbered of them, according to the number of all the males, from a 
85 month old and upward, were six thousand and two hundred. And the 
chief of the house of the father of the families of Merari eas Zuricl the 
son of Abihael: “these shall pitch on the side of the tabernacle north- 
86 ward. And ‘under the custody and charge of the sons of Merari shall 
be the boards of the tabernacle, and the bars thereof, and the pillars 
thereof, and the sockets thereof, and all the vessels thereof, and all that 
87 serveth thereto, and the pillars of the court round about, and their 
sockets, and their pins, and their cords, 
88 But ‘those that encamp before the tabernacle toward the east, even 
before the tabernacle of the congregation eastward, shall be Moses, and 
Aaron and his sons, keeping / the charge of the sanctuary * for the charge 
of the children of Israel; ° and the ‘stranger that cometh nigh shall be 
89 put to death. All “that were numbered of the Levites, which Moses 
and Aaron numbered at the commandment of the Lorp, throughout 
their families, all the males, from a month old and upward, were twenty 
and two thousand. 
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5 Every one 
nota 
Levite. 
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1Sam. 19, 
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™ ch, «6, 62, 


pala mentioned in 1 Chr. iii 19 and Zech. 
xii. 

82, chief over the chief of the Levites [wy) 
abn ‘73, the prince of the princes]— prince 
or chief of the whole tribe of Levi. Three persons 
are mentioned as chiefs of those respective divi- 
sions: and Eleazar presided over them; whence 
he is called ‘the second priest” (2 Ki. xxv. 18); 
and in case of the high priest’s absence from illness 
or other necessary occasions, he performed the 
duties. But if appears from the statement made 
in this verse that the actual high priest was not 
cmp ase of an ee as that youre have 

en the union of a secular dignity with a sacred 
Office (1 Ki. iv. 4). pices 

$8, those that ae That being the 


entrance side, was the post of honour, and conse- 
mee reserved to Moses and the priestly family. 
ut the sons of Moses had no station there, 39. 
twenty and two thousand. The result of this 
census, though made on conditions most advan- 
tageous to Levi, proved it to be by far the smallest 
recorded in Israel. The s ate numbers stated 
in vv. 22, 28, 34, when add together, amount to 
22,300. The omission of the 300 is variously 
accounted for—by some, because they might be 
first-born who were already devoted to God, an 
could not be counted as substitutes; and by others, 
because, in Scripture style, the sum is reshaped in 
round numbers. The most probable conjecture is, 
that as Hebrew letters are employed for figures, one 
letter was, in the course of transcription, taken 
for another of like form but emaller value, Dr. 


The first-born 


NUMBERS III. 
40 And the Lorp said unto Moses, Number “all the first-born of the 


are freed, 
B. C, 1490, 


males of the children of Israel from & month old and upward, and take | * ver. 15. 
41 the number of their names. And °thou shalt take the Levites for me | ° Ye 1% 4 


(Iam the Lorp) instead of all the first-born among the children of Israel ; 


Colenso, appealing to Exod. vi., where it is said 
that Levi had three sons, concludes that there 
were no more in his family. But it appears from 
that chapter that those only are mentioned who 
were. heads of families at the time of the exodus 
(v.25), and consequently, although Levi may have 
had sons born to him in Egypt, they are reckoned 
as included under one or other of the three 
branches named. Dr. Colenso applies the same 
rule to the families of Levi’s sons who are stated 
to have had, Gershon two (v. 18; Exod. vi. 17); 
Kohath four (v. 19; Exod. vi. 18), and Merari two 
(v. 20; Exod. vi. 19); and as these are all that are 
recorded in the Pentateuchal list, he assumes 
that the genealogy is complete—so that, consider- 
ing the smallness of the original stock, he rejects 
the number of descendants recorded as belonging 
to these three Levitical divisions as grossly ex- 
aggerated. But the geneal lists, which 
are expressly said to be confined to heads of 
families, cannot be considered as giving a full 
enumeration of the respective families. Some 
descendants are mentioned in this chapter (vv. 24- 
35) whose names do not previously occur. More- 
over, in 1 Chr. xxiii. 18, Shelomith, a fourth son 
of Izhar, is recorded, and four sons of Hebron 
(v. 19), of whose existence information is given no 
where else. ‘The sons named are named for some 
special reason, as, for example, to present the 
descent of the chief families, or to give the pedi- 
gree of some particular person necessary to 
noted: as here, the sons of Izhar are mentioned, 
because the eldest, Korah, was ane of tha heads 
of arebellion. In like manner, the sons of Uzziel 
are given, because Mishael and Elzarhan are else- 
where mentioned on a very remarkable occasion. 
The heads only are mentioned. But the desigua- 
tion head implies others who were not heads—i. 4, 
there were other sons, who alse bad children, but 
not being heads, they are not mentioned, them- 
selves and their posterity being included in the 
families of the heads’ (cf. 1 r. xxiii, 11) (Dr. 
M‘Caul’s ‘ Examination of Colenso’s Difficulties,’ 
p. 119). The fact is that the object of the his- 
torian in giving the genealogical list of Levi, 
was not to show the number of the Levites, but 
to trace the descent of Aaron, aud hence it is 
carried down to the fifth descent thravgh Aaron. 
This will be seen from the subjoined genealogical 
tree, the branches of which are delineated ac- 
eording to the statements in this chapter and 
Exod, vi. 16-27. 
‘a 


Gerthon Kohath 
Libdni and Shimei | 
Amram = Ishar 
Moses “a Aaron 
Nadab Abiha 


Nerari 
Mahli and Mushi 
Uzziel Hebron 


- 


Eleazar Ithamar 


Phinehas. 


Thus it appears that, in accordance with the 
historian’s plan, five descents are given through 
one but ouly two through Gershon aad 

erari. 

In this passage, while the same object is pur. 
sued tos certain extent, in naming the sons of 


Aaron (v, 2), the waered histories had a further | lies 


ch. 8. 16, 
ch, 18, 15. 


design by inserting the genealogical list of Levi’s 
descendants, viz.—that of showing the three 
principal divisiens of the tribe to which special 
departments of ay convected with the taber- 
nacle were assigned. After mentioning these 
great branches of the Levitical tribe, he proceeds 
to enumerate the different sectiong into which 
each of them was subdivided, stating that the 
Gershonites consisted of two Seki ala the 
Libnites and the Shimites (v. 21); the Kobathites 
of four—viz., the Amramites, the Izharites, the 
Hebronites, and the Uzzielites (v. 27); and the 
Merarites of two—viz. the Mahlites and the 
Mushites (v. 33), with the heads or founders of 
these respective divisions; Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron, being superintendent in chief of all ‘that 
kept the charge of the sanctuary’ (v. ee In 
closing this record of the tribal and family 
distribution of Levi, the historian states the 
numerical amount of each of the three large 
divisions—proceeding manifestly upon the under- 
stood Piincinls, that the several numbers, the 
7,500 of the Gershonites, the 8,600 of the Kohath- 
ites, the 6,200 of the Merarites, included all those 
Levites who were connected with the respective 
divisions, thaugh not exclusively the lineal de- 
scendants of the sons of Gershon, Kohath, and 
Merari, that are specified as the heads of the 
clans (see Benisch on this subject, p. 124). 
40-51. Number all the first-born, &c. The 
obit on which the enumeration of the Levites 
ad been made was now to be applied to the 
other tribes. The number of their male children, 
from a month old and upwards, was to be reckoned 
in order that a comparison might be instituted 
with that of the Levites, for the formal adoption 
of the latter as substitutes for the firat-born. The 
Levites, aster g to 22,000, were given in ex- 
change for an equal number of the first-born from 
the other tribes, leaving an excess of 273; and as 
there were no substitutes for these, they .were 
redeemed at the rate of five shekels for each (ch. 
xviii 15, 16). Every Israelite would naturally 
wish that his son might be redeemed by a Levite 
without the payment of this tax, and yet some 
would have to incur the expense, for there were 
not Levites enough to make an equal exchange. 
Jewish writers say the matter was determined by 
lot, in this manner:—Moses put into an urn 
22,600 pieces af parchment, on each of which he 
wrote ‘a son of Levi,’ and 273 more, containing 
the words, ‘five shekels.’ These being shaken, — 
he ordered each of the first-born to put in his 


| band and take ont aslip. If it contained the first 


inscription, the boy was redeemed by a Levite; if 
the latter, the parent had to pay. The ransom 
money, which, reckoning the shekel at half a 
crown, would amount to 12s, 6d. each, was ap- 
propriated to the use of the sanctuary. The 
excess of the general over the Levitical first-born 
is so small, as to form a copious subject of sneer- 
ing ridicule to Dr. Colenso, who treats it thus;— 
He places 22,273 first-born males on the one band 
and 600,000 fighting men of twenty years old an 

upwards on the other. He then adds what he 
considera a proportionate number of old men and 
boys, doubles the number, in order to preserve the 
just equality between the sexes, makes a fair 
cllowance for a probable number of deaths, and 
then distributing the whole population into fami- 


according to an assumed standard, which he 


The servioe 


42 of the children of Israel. 


44, 


oses, 

4, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying, Take the 
2 sum of the sons of Kohath from among the sons of Levi, after their 
3 families, by the house of their fathers, from “thirty 

upward even-until fifty years old, all that enter into the *host, to do the 
work in the tabernacle of the eongregation. 


takes as the average, endeavours to prove ‘the 
Bible numbers to be impossible, and the Penta- 
teuch to be no record of real facts; to be not 
historically true.’ It must be acknowledged that 
there is a difficulty arising out of the small relative 
number of the first-born; but it is not insur- 
mountable, There are various ways of accounting 
for it—by supposing, first, those first-born only 
were counted as were males remaining in their 
epee household ; second, that many first-born 

ad been killed by Pharaoh during the continuance 
of the infanticidal edict; third, that the first- 
born in families frequently die, and yet in poly- 
gamous families, as amongst the Israelites, there 
was only one first-born recognized ; fourth, that 
those first-born only were numbere which had 
been born since the departure from Egypt and the 
enactment of the law by which God claimed all 
the first-born as his special property; or, jifth, 
that as the special purpose for which this census 
was taken was to separate the first-born males for 
the service of God, none would be reckoned in this 
number but those who were of the pure stock, 
the direct lineage of Israel, the real descendants 
of Jacob; servants and retainers -of every avai, 
though numbered amongst the fighting men, being 
perhaps strictly excluded from admission to this 
Bac office. Any of these hypotheses, icu- 
larly the last, suggest a very rational and simple 
way of meeting this difficulty, which originates, 
it will be observed, not from absurdity manifest 
on the face, or inconsistencies interwoven in the 
web, of the narrative (a groundless charge), but 
from the want of some connecting links or ac- 
companying circumstances to give a character of 
completeness to the record. In this suocinet 
narrative Moses states facts just as they occurred, 
and as the Holy Spirit prompted him to register 
them, without arusinines minutis, or being soli- 
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and the cattle of the Levites instead of all the firstlings among the cattle 
And Moses numbered, as the 
43 manded him, all the first-born among the children of Israel. And all the 
first-born males by the number of names, from a month old and upward, 
of those that were numbered of them, were twenty and two thousand 
two hundred and threescore and thirteen. oi Bs 
And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Take ? the Levites instead of 
45 all the first-born among the children of Israel, and the cattle of the 
Levites instead of their cattle; and the Levites shall be mine: I am the 
46 Lorp. And for those that are to be redeemed of the two hundred and 
threescore and thirteen of the first-born of the children of Israel, which 
47 are more than the Levites; thou shalt even take ‘five shekels apiece by 
the poll; after the shekel of the sanctuary shalt thou take them: (‘the 
48 shekel is twenty gerahs:) and thou shalt give the money, wherewith the 
odd number of them is to be redeemed, unto Aaron and to his sons. 
49 And Moses took the “redemption money of them that were over and] «¢ 
50 above them that were redeemed by the Levites: of the first-born of the 
children of Israel took he the money; a thousand three hundred and 
51 threescore and five shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary: and Moses 
“ gave the money of them that were redeemed unto Aaron and to his 
sons, according to the word of the Lorp, as the Lorp commanded 
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ears old and 


citous to remove apparent discrepancies. It is 
only our ignorance of little attendant circum- 
stances that occasions any difficulty, and surely it 
is much more sensible toe admit a reasonable and 
probable hypothesis for supplying these, as is 
one in all historical and judicial enquiries, than 
to reject as unreliable a narrative which bears so 
strongly stamped apes it the impress of TK ae 
truth (‘Vindicia Mosaics,’ by Rev. C. Pritchard, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Secretary of the Astronomical Society 
41. the cattle of the Levites. These, whic 
they kept to graze on the glebes and meadows 
in the suburbs of their cities, and supply their 
families with dairy produce and RE food, 
were en as an equivalent for all the first- 
lings of the cattle which the Israelites at that 
time possessed. In consequence of this exchange 
the firstlings were not brought then, as afterwa 
to the altar and the priests, 

CHAP. IV. 1-49.—Or rae Levires’ Service. 
2,3. sons of Kohath .. . from thirty years old 
andupward. This age was specifically fixed on (see 
on ch, viii. 24) as the full maturity of bodily energy 
to perform the laborious duties assigned them in 
the wilderness, as well as of mental activity to 
assist in ‘the management of the sacred services. 
And hence it was the period of life at which the 
Baptist and Christ entered on their respective 
mivistries. even until fifty. term pre- 
scribed for active duty was a period of twent 

ears, at the end of which they were exem 


m the pbyaical labours of the office, though still 
expected to attend in the tabernacle (ch. viii 26). 
all that enter into the host—so called from their 


poner we ea end ewe oes maintsined 
rou eir ranks, ep t 
giukae of the tabernacle, Oy, Creeauned host 


however, signifies also @ station or office; and 


The service 


4 This ° shall be the service of the sons of Kohath in the tabernacle of | _B-°. 14%. 
5 the congregation, about the most holy things. And when the camp setteth | ° ver. 16. 
forward, Aaron shall come, and his sons, and they shall take down ‘the| ° > 
6 covering veil, and cover the “ark of testimony with it: and shall put|« mone. 
thereon the covering of badgers’ skins, and shall spread over it a cloth| 2x. 94 35 
7 wholly of blue, and shall em in ‘the staves thereof. And upon the| ™.* 
‘table of showbread they shall spread a cloth of blue, and put thereon nth 
the dishes, and the spoons, and the bowls, and covers to 2cover withal: | 1s*. 2.7. 
8 and the continual bread shall be thereon. And they shall spread upon pate hx 
them a cloth of scarlet, and cover the same witha covering of badgers’ Heb. eo 
9 skins, and shall put in the staves thereof. And they shall take a|¢ ¥= %. 1 
cloth of blue, and cover the ’ candlestick of the light, "and his lamps, | « px'o5 13 
and his tongs, and his snufi-dishes, and all the oil vessels thereof, |s ex. 21 2, 
10 wherewith they minister unto it: and they shall put it and all the| 
vessels thereof within a covering of badgers’ skins, and shall put it eaiies 
11 upon a bar. And upon ‘the golden altar they shall spread a cloth of| outwithat 
blue, and cover it with a covering of badgers’ skins, and shall put to |’ © %:1 
12 the staves thereof: and they shall take all the instruments of ministry, ay ice 
wherewith they minister in the sanctuary, and put them in a cloth of | Rev:1.20, 
blue, and cover them with a covering of badgers’ skins, and shall put| , 2"? + 
13 them on a bar: and they shall take away the ashes from the altar, and|* et ier 
14 spread a purple cloth thereon: and they shall put upon it all the | ¢ zx 2.1. 
vessels thereof, wherewith they minister about it, even the censers, the | * Or bowls 
flesh-hooks, and the shovels, and the *basins, all the vessels of the |’ or 7," 
altar; and they shall spread upon it a covering of badgers’ skins, and| Deut. 31.9. 
15 put to the staves of it. And when Aaron and his sons have made an| ?52™-%13. 
end of covering the sanctuary, and all the vessels of the sanctuary, Ht oe 
as the camp is to set forward; after that, Jthe sons of Kohath shall | *28am...«, 
come to bear it: *but they shall not touch any holy thing, lest they| ,’. 
die. 'These things are the burden of the sons of Kohath in the taber- ag ‘ee 
nacle of the congregation. + eh. 3 st. 
hence the | orig may be rendered, ‘All that | weather. It is worthy of notice, that the cover- 
enter into the sacerdotal office’ (v. 23.) ] ings did not consist of canvass or coarse tarpauling, 
4.15. This shall be the service, &c. The} but of a kind which united beauty with ecency. 
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of the Kohathites, 


Kohathites are mentioned first, from their close 
connection with Aaron; and the special depart- 
ment of duty assigned to them during the jour- 
nesings -of Israel accorded with the charge 
they had received of the precious contents of 
the tabernacle. But these were to be pre- 
viously covered by the common priests, who, as 
well as the high priest, were admitted on such 
necessary occasions into the holy place. This 
was an exception to the general rule, which 
prohibited the eutrance of any but the high 
priest. But when the cloud removed from the 
tabernacle, the sanctuary might be entered by the 
common priests, as to them was reserved the 
exclusive privilege of packing the sacred uteusils ; 
and it was not till the holy things were thus 
ready for carriage that the Kohathites were 
allowed to approach. 5. covering veil—the inner 
veil, which ‘separated the holy from the most 
holy place (see on Exod. xxxvi, 3). 6. covering of 
badgers’ skins—(see on Exod. xxv. 5.) The cover- 
ing, however, referred to was not that of the 
tabernacle, but one made for the special pu 
of protecting the ark. putin the staves. These 
golden staves.were now taken out (see on Exod. 
xxv. 15, compared with 1 Ki. viii. 8). The Hebrew 
word rendered ‘put in” signities also ‘ dispose,’ 
and probably refers here to their insertion through 
the openings in the covering made for receiving 
them, to preserve them from the touch of the 
carriers a3 well as from the influences of the 


Be. 


7. continual bread. Though the people were in 
the wilderness fed upon manna, the sacred loaves 
were constantly made of corn, which was prob- 
ably raised in small quantities from the verdant 
patches of the desert. 10, @ bar—or bier, formed 
of two poles fastened by two cross pieces, and 
borne by two men, after the fashion of a sedan 
chair. 12. instruments of ministry—the official 
dress of the priests (Exod. xxxi. 10). 13. shall 
take away the ashes, &c. The necessity of re- 
moving ashes from the altar plainly implies that 
sacrifices were offered in the wilderness (cf. Exod. . 
xviii, 12; xxiv. 4), though that rebellious race 
seem drequentiy to have neglected the duty (Amos 
v. 25). No mention is made of the sacred fire; but 
as, by Divine command, it was to be kept con- 
stantly burning, it must have been transferred to 
some pan or brazier under the covering, and 
borne by the appointed carriers, 15. bear it: 
but they shall not touch. The mode of trans- 

ort was upon the shoulders of the Levites 
te on ch. vii. 9), although afterwards wheeled 
vehicles were employed (2 Sam. vi. 3; 1 Chr. 
xv. 12). And it was allowable to touch the 
covering, but not the things covered, on the 
penalty of death, which was more than once 
inflicted (1 Sam. vi 19; 2 Sam. vi. 6, 7). This 
stern denunciation was designed to inspire a 
sentiment of deep and habitual reverence in the 
spas of those who were officially engaged about 


ml 0 
holy things. 


NUMBERS IV. of Eleazar. 


And to the office of Eleazar the son of Aaron the priest pertaineth | B.© 100. 
"the oil for the light, and the “sweet incense, and “the daily meat offering, | "Ex. %. 6 


The charge 
16 


and the anointing oil, and the oversight of ali the tabernacle, and of all | , 72",3',2 
that therein #s, in the sanctuary, and in the vessels thereof. Bs. 141.2. 
17, And the Lorp spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying, Cut ye not el toi 
18 off the tribe of the families of the Kohathites from among the Levites:| ey ss 
19 but thus do unto them, that they may live, and not die, when they | ¢ Ex 20. 49, 
approach unto the ‘most holy things: Aaron and his sons shall go in, it eA 
20 and appoint them every one to his service, and to his burden: but ‘they} pers i: 
shall not go in to see when the holy things are covered, lest they die. Dan. 9. 27. 
21, And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, T'ake also the sum of the sons | , oy ‘ Ag 
22 of Gershon, throughout the houses of their fathers, by their families, |. 77 ¢' 
23 from * thirty years old and upward until fifty years old shalt thou num- | * Ex. 19, 21 
ber them; ail that enter in ‘to perform the service, to do the work in|, ven a9 
24 the tabernacle of the congregation. This is the service of the families of | +," 
25 the Gershonites, to serve, and for burdens: and ‘they shall bear the | « to warthe 
curtains of the tabernacle, and the tabernacle of the congregation, his PeRe 2. 
covering, and the covering of the badgers’ skins that is above upon it,| ta os 1-1 
26 and the hanging for the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and| Rom. 7.14 


the hangings of the court, and the fo i for the door of the gate of Bo a 

the court, which 7s by the tabernacle and by the altar round about, and| Gas ie 

their cords, and all the instruments of their service, and all that is made| 3. 

27 for them: so shall they serve. At the appointment of Aaron and his “ 
sons shall be all the service of the sons of the Gershonites, in all their i 


burdens, and in all their service: and ye shall appoint unto them in 


28 charge all their burdens. This is the service of the families of the sons vernal 
of Gershon in the tabernacle of the ciniregs tons and their charge shall| Ey 3s ¢ 
be under the hand of Ithamar the son of Aaron the priest. Ex. 40, 18, 
29 As for the sons of Merari, thou shalt number them after their families, | , ac 
80 by the house of their fathers; from “thirty years old and upward even | Tere 170 
unto fifty years old shalt thou number them, every one that entereth| 1Cor.u.2 
into the "service, to do the work of the tabernacle of the congregation. s Shree, 
31 And "this ts the charge of their burden, according to all their service in Pe U6 Ee: 
the tabernacle of the congregation; the boards of the tabernacle, and | 1Tim.oit. 
32 the bars thereof, and the rallies thereof, and sockets thereof, and the dip ra 
pillars of the court round about, and their sockets, and their pins, and |» ps ots” 
their cords, with all their instruments, and with all their service: and by | Ex.:0.10, 
name ye shall “reckon the instruments of the charge of their burden. ee iad 
33 This ts the service of the families of the sons of Merari, according to all| wey an 
their service, in the tabernacle of the congregation, under the aid of | Ex. 33, 2t. 
Ithamar the son of Aaron the priest. oh AE O 


——— eee 
16, to the office of Eleazar, &c. He was | —i.e., the goats’ hair covering of the tent—the ten 


charged with the special duty of superintending | curious curtains and embroidered hangings at the 
the squadron who were employed in the carriage 


of the sacred furniture; besides, to his personal 
care were committed the materials requisite for 
the daily service, and which it was necessary he 
should have easily at corhmand (Exod. xxix. 38). 

. 17-20. Cut ye not off, &.—a solemn admonition 
to Moses and Aaron to beware, lest, by any negli- 
gence on their part, disorder and improprieties 
should creep in, and to take the greatest care that 
all the parts of this important service be appor- 
tioned to the proper parties, lest the Kohathites 
should be nye rm for their high and honour- 


able duties. The guilt of their death would be 
incurred by the superintending priests, if they 
failed to aire oe ee directions, or allowed any 

irreverent fami y with sacred things. 
24-28, This.is the service, &. They were ap- 
the tabernacle” 


pointed to carry Bec 


entrance, with their red morocco covering, &c. 
28. their charge shall be, &c. The Levites were 
subject to the official command of the priests 
generally in doing the ordinary work of the taber- 
nacle. But during the sgeeey rae Eleazar, who 
was next in successiog to his father, took the 
special charge of the Kohathites, while his brother 
Ithamar had the superintendence of the Gershon- 
ites and Merarites. 

29-83. As for the sons of Merari, They carried 
the coarser and heavier appurtenances, which 
however, were so importaut and necessary tha 
an inventory was kept of them—not only on ac- 
count of their number and variety, but of their 
comparative commonness and smallness, which 
might have led to their being lost or missing 
through carelessness, inadvertency, or neglect. 1t 
was @ useful lesson, showing that God disregards 


The unclean NUMBERS IV. to be removed. 
34 And * Moses and Aaron and the chief of the congregation numbered | 2: ©1490 
the sons of the Kohathites after their families, rep rae the house of | * ch. 3. 19,27. 
35 their fathers, from * thirty years old and upward even unto fifty years| "°"* 
old, every one that entereth into the service, for the work in the taber- |» Balas. 
36 nacle of the congregation: and those that were numbered of them by| 1Chr 2324. 
37 their families were two thousand seven hundred and fifty. These were} 1S?r?.% 
they that were numbered of the families of the Kohathites, all that might jase 
do service in the tabernacle of the congregation, which Moses and Aaron | * Deut 33.3. 
einem according to the commandment of the Lorp by the hand ee 
of Moses. 1 Cor. 10.13, 
38 And those that were numbered of the sons of Gershon, throughout | 2 Sor 12% 
39 their families, and by the house of their fathers, from thirty years old rol 1180, 
and upward even unto fifty years old, every one that entereth into the Cor 12.9, 
eb. 2. 4 


40 service, for the work in the tabernacle of the congregation, even those | , 
that were numbered of them throughout their families, by the house of inne © 

41 their fathers, were two thousand and six hundred and thirty. These are | ° vers. 15.2, 
they that were numbered of the families of the sons of Gershon, of all| 3 
that might do service in the tabernacle of the congregation, whom Moses ant el 
and Aaron did number according to the commandment of the Lorp. 

42 And those that were numbered of the families of the sons of Merari, 


43 throughout their families, by the house of their fathers, from *thirty| ‘** 


years old and upward even unto fifty years old, every one that entereth edie. 
into the service, for the work in the tabernacle of the congregation, | Deut.24.4, 

44 even those that were numbered of them after their families, were three| .* 

45 thousand and two hundred. ‘These be those that were numbered of the ates “! He 
families of the sons of Merari, whom Moses and Aaron numbered, accord- | 2 Chr 26.20. 
ing to the word of the Lorp by the hand of Moses. vs is 

46 All those that were numbered of the Levites, whom Moses and Aaron }» pane a 
‘and the chief of Israel numbered, after their families, and after the house | ° ad 21. z 

ch, 9. 6, 10. 


47 of their fathers, from * thirty years old and upward even unto fifty years] Sip; 
old, every one that came to do the service of the ministry, and the| 13.’ 
48 service of the burden in the tabernacle of the congregation, even those 


that were numbered of them, were eight thousand and five hundred and | * 5% 3% 
49 fourscore. According to the commandment of the Lorp they were num-| Lev. 28 11, 
bered by the hand of Moses, °every one according to his service, and] 2% 
according to his burden: thus were they numbered of him, as the Lorp| Jars is 
commanded Moses. Ps. 76. 2 
5, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Command the children of | #2. 8.2% 
2 Israel, that they put out of the camp every “leper, and every one that| Zecn 9,10, 
8 hath an “issue, and whosoever is defiled by the ‘dead: both male and| Johnis.17, 


female shall ye put out, without the camp shall ye put them; that they] 2. . 1, 
4 defile not their camps, “in the midst whereof I dwell. And the children | Rev 21, 


Rev. 21. 3. 

CHAP. V. 14.—Tue UNcLEAN TO BE ReE- 
MOVED OUT OF THE Camp. 2. put out of the 
camp every leper. The exclusion of leprous 
persons from the camp in the wilderness, as from 


noting pertaining to His service, and that even 
in the least and most trivial matters He requires 
the duty of faithful obedience. 

34-49. Moses and Aaron, &c. This enumeration 


‘was made on a different principle from that which 
is recorded in the preceding chapter. That was 
confined to the males from a month old and up- 
wards, while this was extended to all capable of 
service in the three classes of the Levitical tribe. 
In considering their relative numbers the wisdom 
of Divine Providence appears in arranging that, 
whereas in the Kohathites and Gershonites, whose 
burdens were few and easier, there were but 
about a third part of them which were fit for 
service; the Merarites, whose burdens were more 
and heavier, had above one half of them fit for 
this work (Poole). The small population of this 
tribe, so inferior to that of the other tribes, is 
attempted to be explains. (gee on ch, iii, 39). 


cities and villages afterwards, was a sanatory 
measure taken according to prescribed rules, (Lev. 
xiii, xiv.) This exclusion of lepers from society 
has been acted upon ever since (Joseph Wolf's 
‘ Journal,’ p. 491); and it affords almost the only 
instance in which any kind of attention is paid in 
the East to the 1 atie eco of contagion. The 
usage still more or less prevails in the East among 
people who are inditfereut abont taking precau- 
tions in any cases of fever or pestilence, however 
malignapt; but it ia generally believed that in 
Asia the leprosy has now much abated in frequency 
and virulence. It usnally appears in @ compara- 
tively mild form in Egypt, Palestine, and other 


Leountries where the disorder is, or was, endemic, 


The trial 
of Israel did so, 


5, 


the man 


10 which they 


shall be ‘his. 
11, 


Lepers, however, are generally obliged to weara 
distinctive paces, that people may know them at 
first sight and be warned to avoid them. Other 
means were adopted amongst the ancient Jews by 
patting, their hand on their mouth and crying, 
‘Unclean, unclean.” But their geveral treat- 
ment, as to exclusion from society, was the same 
as now described. The association of the leper, 
however, in this passage, with those who were 
subject only to ceremonial uncleanness, shows 
that one important design in the temporary exile 
of such persons was to remove all impurities 
that reflected dishovour on the character and 
residence of Israel’s king. And this vigilant care 
to maintain external cleanliness in the people was 
typically designed to teach them the practice of 
moral purity, or cleansing themselves from all 
filthiness of the L 
e for ensuring cleanliness in the camp suggest 
the adoption of similar means for maintaining 
purity in the church. And although in large 
communities of Christians, it may be often diffi- 
cult or delicate to do this, the suspension, or, in 
flagrant cases of sin, the total excommunication 
of the offender from the privileges and communion 
of the church is an imperative duty as necessary 
to the moral purity of the Christian, as the ex- 
clusion of the leper from the camp was to physi- 
cal health and ceremonial purity in the Jewish, 
Church, 

5-9. — ResTrTuTIon ENJornup. 6. trespass 
against the Lord. This is a wrong or injur 
done by one man to the property of another, an 
as it is called “a trespass against the Lord,” it is 
implied, in the case supposed, that the offence has 

n aggravated by prevaricating—by a false oath, 
or a fraudulent lie in denying it, which is a 
“‘trespass” committed against God, who is the 
sole judge of what is falsely sworn or spoken 
— v. 3 4). and that person be guilty—i.e,, 
m the obvious tenor of the passage, conscience- 
frites, or brought to a sense aud conviction of 
his conduct (see My Lev. vi. 4). In that 
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and put them out without the camp: as the Lorp spake 
unto Moses, so did the children of Israel. ‘ 
And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of 
6 Israel, When ‘a man or woman shall commit any sin that men commit, 
7 to do a trespass against the Lorp, and that person be guilty; then “they 
shall confess their sin which they have done: and he shall recompense 
his trespass ’ with the principal thereof, and add unto it the fifth part 
8 thereof, and give 7¢ unto him against whom he hath trespassed. But if 
have no kinsman to recompense the trespass unto, let the 
trespass be recompensed unto the Lorn, even to the priest, beside *the 
ram of the atonement, whereby an atonement shall be made for him. 
9 And every ‘offering of all the holy things of the children of Israel, 
bring unto the priest, shall be his. And every man’s 
hallowed things shall be his: whatsoever any man giveth the priest, it 


And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of 
12 Israel, and say unto them, If any man’s wife 4 go aside, and commit a 
13 trespass against him, and a man *lie with her carnally, and it be hid 
from the eyes of her husband, and be kept close, and she be defiled, and 
there be no witness against her, neither she be 
14 and ‘the spirit of jealousy come upon him, and he be jealous of his wife, 
and she be defiled: or if the spirit of jealousy come u 
15 jealous of his wife, and she be not defiled: then sh 
wife unto the priest, and he shall bring her ™ offering for her, the tenth 


flesh and spirit. The regulations | fac 


of jealousy. 
B.C. 1400. 


* Lev 62,3, 

St Tev. 6. 5. 
Lev. 23. 40. 
Josh. 7. 19, 

9 Lev. 6. 5. 

h Lev. 7. 7. 

1 Or, heave 
offering. 
Ex. 29. 28. 


t Lev. 10. 13, 

J Pro, 2. 16. 
Tro. 7. 1 
27. 


Hos. 4, 13. 
& Lev. 18, 20, 
Lev. 29.10. 
Pro, 30 20. 
@ fro. 6 34, 
Song 8. 6. 
Isa. 10, 14, 
™ Ley. 5, 11. 
Isa. 53. 2. 


taken with the manner; 


n him, and he be 
the man bring his 


case there must first, confession, a penitential 
acknowledgment of sin; secondly, restitution of 
the property, or the giving of'an e uivalent, with 
the additional fine of a fifth art, both as a com- 
pensation to the person defrauded, and as a penalty 
inflicted on the injurer, to deter others from the 
commission of similar trespasses (see on Exod. 
xxii. 1), The difference between the law recorded 
in that passage and this is, that the one was 
enacted against flagrant and determined thieves, 
the other against those whose necessities might 
have urged them into fraud, and whose consciences 
were distressed by their sin. This law also sup- 
es the injured party not to be accessible or to 
dead, and in that case the compensation due 
to his representatives was to be = to the priest, 
pho as God’s deputy, received the required satis- 
ion. 

9. every offering . . . shall be his. What- 
ever was given in this way, or otherwise, as by 
free-will offerings, irrevocabl belonged to the 

riest. 10. every man’s owed things shall 

e his [reqe-ny wy}; Septuagint, éxéorov ra 
tytacneva]. This refers most probably not to 
sacrifices, whether voluntary or vowed, but to 
other votive offerings, not of a sacrificial c aracter, 
such as the tithe, or consecration of a house, &c. 
The limitation of the’ statement to such cases as 
these is obvious—because these offerings were the 
portion of the priests, while sacrifices were, in 
special parts, devoted to God, while the remainder, 
reserving a portion only to the priest, was given 
to the olferer. 

11.31.—TuE Trrat or JzaLousy. 12. If any 
man’s wife go aside. This law was given both 
8s a strong discouragement to conjugal infidelity 
on the part of a wife, and a sufficient protection 
of her from the consequences of a hasty and 
groundless suspicion on the part of the husband, 

suspicions, however, were sufficient, in the 
absence of witnesses (Lev. xx, 10), to warrant the 
trial described; and the course of proceeding to 
be followed was for the jealous husband to bring 


The trial 
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per of an ephah of barley meal; he shall pour no oil upon it, nor put | 8-0-1. 
rankincense thereon ; for it ¢s an offering of jealousy, an offering of | * 1 Kt. 17.18. 
memorial, cia Soc ety to remembrance. wee 

16 And the priest shall bring her near, and °set her before the Lorn: |¢ Teka 
17 and the priest shall take holy water in an earthen vessel; and of the} 1Cbr 2» 
dust that is in the floor of the tabernacle the priest shall take, and put zt] 3,73" 

18 into the water: and the priest shall set the woman before the Lorp, and} Heb ne 
uncover the woman’s head, and put the offering of memorial in her| Rev. 2 2% 


hands, which ¢s the jealousy offering: and the pay shall have in his | s under thy 


19 hand the bitter water that causeth the curse: and the priest shall charge | busbind, 
her by an oath, and say unto the woman, If no man have lain with thee, | 0° being 
and if thou hast not gone aside to uncleanness *z7th another instead of aha of 
thy husband, be thou free from this bitter water that causeth the curse: | thy hue 

20 but if thou hast gone aside to another instead of thy husband, and if} b=. 
thou be defiled, and some man have lain with thee besides thine husband: Lor ad 

21 then the priest shall ?charge the woman with an oath of cursing, and | ? Josh. 6. 26. 
the priest shall say unto the woman, ?The Lorp make thee a curse and| 38-4 
an oath among thy people, when the Lorp doth make thy thigh to 8rot,} wen. 10.20 

22 and thy belly to swell; and this water that causeth the curse shall go| Matt 23.74 
*into thy bowels, to make thy belly to swell, and thy thigh to rot. ‘And | °.1s8 6-15. 

23 the woman shall say, Amen, amen. And the priest shall write these sen! a F 

24 curses in a book, and he shall blot them out with the bitter water: and| 2Cbr.21.16, 
he shall cause the woman to drink the bitter water that causeth the |, 57.1" 
curse: and the water that causeth the curse shall enter into her, and Pon 
become bitter. Exe, 5.2: 

25 Then the priest shall take the jealousy offering out of the woman’s | ° 2e*71> 
hand, and shall wave ‘the offering before the Lorp, and offer it upon the Job 81, 

26 altar: and “the priest shall take an handful of the offering, ecen the| 2394 
memorial thereof, and burn 7¢ upon the altar, and afterward shall cause |, F*".'% 
the woman to drink the water. Tid 

27 ~ + And when he hath made her to drink the water, then it shall come to | “ Ld é zp 

ev. 


pass, that, if she be defiled, and have done trespass against her husband, 


his wife unto the priest with an offering of barley 
meal, ge none were allowed to approach the 
sanctuary empty-handed (Exod. xxili. 15), and 
barley being the food of horses { Ki. iv. 28), as 
well as the symbol of what was low, was used in 
the offering of jealousy—which related to a matter 
of a sensual, animal character. On other occa- 
sions there were mingled with the offering, oil, 
which signified joy, and frankincense, which de- 
noted acceptance (Ps. cxli.2). But on the occasion 
referred to, both these ingredients were to 
excluded, partly because it was a solemn appeal 
to God in distressing circumstances, and partly 
because it was a sin offering on the part of the 
wife, who came before God in the character of a 
real or suspected offender. 

17. the priest shall take holy water—water 
from the laver, which was to be mixed with dust 
—an emblem of vileness and misery (Gen. iii. 14; 
Ps. xxii. 15). im an earthen vessel. This fragile 
ware was chosen, because after being used it was 
broken in pieces (Lev. vi. 28; xi. 33). 18. bitter 
water [O-1) 9] — water of bitterness, deadly 
waters. The water was not really bitter to the 
cath But amongst the Hebrews and other 

iental people, the word bitter was frequently 
used for curse, and the phrase, considered in the 
literal meaning of the words, denotes not bitter 
water, but water of bitterness—ie., of curse. 
The whole circumstances of this awful ceremony 
—her being placed with her face toward the ark— 
her uncovered head, s = of her being deprived 


of the protection of her husband (1 Cor. xi. 7)— 
the bitter potion being put into her hands pre- 
paratory to an appeal to God—the solemn adjura- 
tion of the priest (vv. 19-22), all were eaibalated 
in no common degree to excite and appal the 
imagination of a person conscious of guilt. 22. 
The Lord make thee a curse, &c.—a usual form 
of imprecation i Ixv. 15; Jer. xxix. 22). 22. 
Amen, amen. The Israelites were accustomed, 
instead of formally repeating the words of an 
oath, merely to say Amen, a ‘so be it’ to the 
imprecations it contained. The reduplication of 
the word was designed as an evidence of the 
woman’s innocence, and a willingness that God 
would do to her according to her desert. 23, 24 
write these curses in a book. The imprecations 
along with her name, were inscribed in some kin 

of record—on parchment, or more probably on & 
wooden tablet. blot them out with the bitter 
water [n79]—wipe off, blot out. Here it is pre- 
sumed that the material on which the writing was 
did not dissolve Py the water, but only that the 
writing was there Oy washed off. In this case 
paper was excluded. On the other hand, the 
writing must have been with snk, otherwise it 
could not have been so easily obliterated—a 
circumstance which also excludes the byssus 
(Havernick's ‘ General Historico-Critical Introduo- 
tion to the Old Testament’). If she were innocent, 
they could be easily erased, and ponecty harm- 
less; but if guilty, she would i gaa he.fatal 
effects of the water she bad dru. 


The law 


29 


31 the Lorp, and the 
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that the water that causeth the curse shall enter into her, and become 
bitter, and her belly shall swell, and her thigh shall rot: and the woman 
28 shall ’be a curse among her people. And if the woman be not defiled, 
but be clean; then she shall “be free, and shall conceive seed. 
This és the law of jealousies, when a wife goeth aside to another instead 
30 of her husband, and is defiled; or when the spirit of jealousy cometh 
upon him, and he be jealous over his wife, and shall set the woman before 
riest shall execute upon her all this law, 


of the Nazarites. 


B. C. 1490. 


© Dent. 28.37. 
Ps. 83. 9. 
Eccl 7. 26. 
Jer. 24. 9 
Jer 29. 18, 

22. 
Jer 43, 18% 
Zech. 8. 13, 
© Job 17. 8, 9 


Then Pa. 37, 6, 6. 


shall the man be guiltless from iniquity, and this woman * shall bear her ~~ 


iniqui 


ty. . 
6, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of 
2 Israel, and say unto them, When either man or woman shall ‘separate 
themselves to vow a vow of a Nazarite, 4 
3 Lorp; he “shall separate himself from wine and strong drink, and shall 
drink no vinegar of wine, or vinegar of strong drink, neither shall he 
4 drink any liquor of grapes, nor eat moist grapes, or dried. All the days 
of his ?separation shall he eat nothing that is made of the * vine tree, 
5 from the kernels even to the husk. All the days of the vow of his} i 
separation there shall no ®razor come upon his head; until the days be 
fulfilled, in the which he separateth Aimse/f unto the Lorp, he shall be 
6 holy, and shall let the locks of the hair of his head grow. All the days 
that he separateth Aimse/f unto the Lorp “he shall come at no dead 
He “shall not make himself unclean for his father, or for his 
mother, for his brother, or for his sister, when they die; because the 
8 ‘consecration of his God zs upon his head. All the days of his os onl 
9 tion he ¢s holy unto the Lorp. And if any man die very suddenly by 
him, and he hath defiled the head of his consecration; then he shall 
“shave his head in the day of his cleansing, on the seventh day shall he 
10 shave it. And ‘on the eighth day he shall bring two turtles, or two 


7 body. 


to separate themselves unto the 


Luke 1. 16, 


wine. 
’ Judg 13. 6, 
1Sam. 1.1L. 
© Lev. 21. 11, 
2 Cor. 5. 16. 
@ ch. 9.6. 
4 separa- 
tion. 
© Acts 18, 18, 
7 Lev. 6.7. 
Lev. 14. 23. 


29. This is the law of jealousies. Adultery 
discovered and proved was punished with death. 
But strongly suspected cases would occur, and 
this law made provision for the conviction of the 
hee? person. It was, however, not a trial con- 

ucted according to the forms of judicial process, 
but an ordeal through which a suspected adulteress 
was made to go—the ceremony being of that 
terrifying nature that, on the known principles 
of human nature, guilt or innocence could not 
fail to appear. From the earliest times the 
jealousy of Eastern people has established ordeals 
for the detection and punishment of suspected 
unchastity in wives. The practice was deep- 
rooted as well as universal. And it has been 
thought that the Israelites being strongly biassed 
in favour of such usages, this law of jealousies 
‘was incorporated amongst the other institutions 
of the Mosaic economy, in order to free it from 
the idolatrous rites which the heathens had 
blended with it.’ Viewed in this light, its sanction 
by Divine authority, in a corrected and improved 
form, exhibits a proof at once of the wisdom and 
condescension of God. 

AP. VI. 1-21.—Tur Law or tHe NAZARITE 
in His SEPARATIon. 26. When either man or 
woman shall ... vow a vow of a Nazarite 
["y]—‘a separated one,’ from a Hebrew word, 
to separate [Septuagint, dpayvicacdat dyvelav, 
to purify purity.) And it was used to desig- 
nate a class of persons who, under the im- 
poise of extraordinary piety, and with a view to 
wigher degrees of religious improvement, volun- 
tarily renounced the occupations and pleasures 
of the world to dedicate themselves unreservedly 
to the Divine service. oe vow might be taken 


by eitber sex, provided they had the disposal of 
themselves (ch. xxx. 4), and for a limited period 
—usually a month or a life-time (Judg. xiii. 5; 
xvi. 17). We do not know, Peat the whole 
extent of abstinence they practised. But they 
separated themselves, from three things in par: 
ticular—viz., from wine, and all the varieties of 
vinous produce; from the application of a razor 
to their head, allowing their hair to grow; and 
from pollution by a dead body. The reasons of 
the self-restriction are obvious, The use of wine 
tended to inflame the passions, intoxicate the 
brain, and create a taste for luxurious indulgence, 
The cutting off the bair being a recognized sign 
of uncleanness (Lev, xiv. 8, 9), its unpolled Juxuri- 
auce was a symbol of the purity the man professed. 
Besides, its exiraerdinaly length kept him in 
constant remembrance of his vow, as well as 
stimulated others to imitate his pious example, 
Moreover, contact with a dead body Ris paliaeR 
for the Divine service, the Nazarite carefully 
avoided such a-cause of unfitness, and, like the 
high priest, did not assist at the funeral rites of 
his nearest relatives, preferring his duty to-God 
to the indulgence of bis strongest natural affeo- 
tions, [}%5 %2a, a wine vine, to distinguish it 
from similar plauts of a poisonous quality (Deut. 
xxxii. 32; 21KCi, iv. 39).] 8-11. if any man die very 
suddenly by him. Cases of sudden death might 
occur to make him contract pollutian ; and in such 
circumstances he required, after shaving his head, 
to make the prescribed offerings necessary for the 
removal of ceremonial defilement (Lev. xv. 13; 
ch, xix. 11). But by the terms of this law an 
accidental defilement. vitiated the whole of fis 


previgue observances, and he required to 
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young pigeons, to the 
11 gation: and the 


NUMBERS VI. 
priest, to the door of the tabernacle of the congre- 


for a burnt offering, and make an atonement for him, for that he sinned 


before shall * be lost, because his separation was defiled. 


13 And this zs the law of the Nazarite, when 


separation, 
22, 


unto them 


24 The Lorn ‘bless thee, and “keep thee; 


of the Nazarites, 


B.C ¥490, 


priest shall offer the one for a sin offering, and the other | * fal. 


Eze. 18. 24, 
12 by the dead, and shall hallow his head that same day. An anaes 
consecrate unto the Lorp the days of his separation, ahd at He ee blew en 
lamb of the first year for a trespass offering: but the days that were od 
Lev. 8. 2, 
* the days of hi i Lev, 9. & 
are fulfilled: he shall be brought unto the door of the talenicle of ie ass 
14 congregation; and he shall offer his offering unto the Lorp, one he-lamb | + Ex t0 2 
of the first year without blemish for a burnt offering, and one ewe lamb of | ch. 15.67. 
the first year without blemish “for a sin offering, and one ram without | 3°3,"%% 
15 blemish for ‘peace offerings, and a basket of unleavened bread, cakes| 1% 2 
/ of fine flour mingled with oil, and wafers of unleavened bread ‘anointed | 12.14 
16 with oil, and their meat offering, and their drink ‘offerings, And the| iter ise 
priest shall bring them before the Lorp, and shall offer his sin offering mace 394 
17 and his burnt offering: and he shall offer the ram for a sacrifice of peace | * Lake17.19. 
offerings unto the Lorp, with the basket of unleavened bread: the priest ee 
18 shall offer also his meat offering, and his drink offering. And ™the| Eph. 4% 
Nazarite shall shave the head of his separation at the door of the taber- |. %:%% 
nacle of the congregation, and shall take the hair of the head of his ve ee 
separation, and “put zt in the fire which ¢s under the sacrifice of the a 
19 peace offerings. And the priest shall take the °sodden shoulder of the | ? *. % * 
ram, and one unleavened cake out of the basket, and one unleavened rate ¥ 
wafer, and shall put them upon the hands of the Nazarite, after the | John 17. 4 
20 hair of lis separation is shaven: and the priest shall *wave them fora| 
wave offering before the Lorp: this zs holy for the priest, with the wave | « meter 
breast and heave shoulder: and " after that the Nazarite may drink wine. | ¢ Ps. 134, 8. 
21 'This is the law of the Nazarite who hath vowed, and of his offering unto | "5% ™'.". 
the Lorn for his separation, besides that that his hand shall get: accord- iste 
ing to the vow which he vowed, so he must do after the law of his Saas 
_And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron, and unto wean 
23 his sons, saying, On this wise * ye shall bless the children of Israel, saying | Jobat 1. 
m, 6. 
= Ps 21.6 
Acts 3. 28 
25 The Lorp * make his face shine upon thee, and “ be gracious unto thee; | " Pa. 8. 10. 
26 The * Lorp lift up his countenance upon thee, and ” give thee peace. . we pie 
shall put my name upon the children of Israel; and “I will x 2Chr 7.14 
/ Ps, 115, 12, 


27 And *they 


bless them. 


riod of his Nazaritism afresh. But even this 
ull completion did not supersede the necessity of 
a sin offering at the close. Sion mingles with our 
best and holiest performances, and the blood of 
sprinkling is necessary to procure acceptance to us 
and our services. 12. 2 lamb of the first year.. 
The mode of offering was the same as in other 
cases of trespass offering, (see on Lev. v., &c.) 


the solemn benediction which Go 
at stated seasons. 


great mystery of the Godhead—three 
yet one God. i 


23.27.—Tue Form or BiEessine THE PEOPLE, 
23. 8peak unto Aaron, &c. This passage records 
appointed for 

dismissing the people when assembled together 
The repetition of the namo 
“Lord” or “Jehovah” three times, expressed the 


rong, and 


The expressions in the separate 


13-20. when the days of his separation, &c. 
On the accomplishment of a limited vow of 
Nazaritism, Nazarites might cut their hair wher- 
ever they happened to be (Acts xviii. 18), but the 
hair was to be carefully kept and brought to the 
door of the sanctuary. Then after the presenta- 
tion of sin offerings and holocansts (ch. Acts xxi. 
18-26), it was put under the vessel in which the 
peace offerings were boiled ; and the priest, taking 

be shoulder (Lev, vii. 32), when boiled, and a 
cake and wafer of the meat offering, put them on 
the hands of the Nazarites to wave before the 
rd, as a token of thanksgiving, and thus re- 

em from their Hae 


clauses correspond to the respective offices of the 
Father, to ‘‘ bless and keep us ;” of the Son, to be 
* gracious to us ;” and of the ely Ghost, to 
‘vive as peace.’ And that the benediction, 
though pronounced by the lips of a fellow-man, 
derived its virtue, not from the priest, but from 
God, the encouraging assurance was added, “I 
the Lord will bless them” (cf, 2 Chr. vii. 14, 15). 
Jewish writers tell us that during this ceremony 
the high priest not only pronounced the bene- 
diction three times, according to the prescribed 
formula, and each time in a different accent, but, 
in the elevation of his hands, extended the three 
middle fingers of his right band in so conspicuous 


The offerings 


4, the tabernacle. 


NUMBERS VII. 


, of the princes. 


AND it came to pass on the day that Moses: had fully set up the | _B& we, 

i tabernacle, and had goainted it, and Y anctified it, and all the instruments rng ely 

thereof, both the altar and all the vessels thereof, and had anointed Gov. 33.9% 

2 them, and “sanctified them, that the princes of Israel, heads of the| s. 

house of their fathers, who were the princes of the tribes, }and were reap 
3 over them that were numbered, offered: and they hrought their offering} p,'¢ +. 

before the Lorp, six covered wagons, and twelve oxen; a wagon for two-| att. 23.19, 

of the princes, and for each one an ox: and they brought them before | , renee 

And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Take tt of }s Scar 35.8. 

5 them, that they may be to do the service of the tabernacle of the} Eze 2.68, 

congregation; and thou shalt give them unto the Levites, to every mam he “i 
And Moses took the wagons and the oxen, and} “°°” 


6 according to his service. 


a manner as to exhibit.a sensible emblem of the 
three hypostases, to whom the triple benediction 
and repetition of the word Jehovah evidently 
pointed. Ps. Ixvii. is a paraphrase of this bene- 
diction. We are informed (‘ Travels,’ by Captain 
Innys, of Madras) that the Mohammedan priests 
use the same form—which is a strong collateral 
circumstance. For since it is notorious that 
Mahomet was indebted. for a considerable part 
of his theological knowledge to the private in- 
structions of a Jew, he probably learned this 
symbol from that Jew; and it was frequently 
practised in the Arabian mosques so early as the 
eae century (‘Jewish Repository,’ ii. (1817), 
p. 278). 

CHAP. VII. 1-89.—THEe Princes’ OFFERINGS. 
1. the day that Moses had. fully set up the 
tabernacle. Those who take the word “day” as 
literally pointing to the exact date of the com- 
pletion of the tabernacle are under a necessity of 
considering the sacred narrative as disjointed, and 
this portion of the history, from the seventh to 
the eleventh chapters, as ont of its place—the 
chronology requiring that it should have im- 
mediately followed the fortieth chapter of Exodus, 
which relates that the tabernacle was reared on 
the first day of the first month of the second 
year. But that the term: ‘‘ day” is used in a loose 
and indeterminate sense, as synonymous with 
time, is evident from the fact that not one day but 
several days were occupied with the transactions 
about to be described. 
in its soya place in the order of the history ;— 
after t i 4 
and its vessels, had been anointed (Lev. viii. 10), 
the Levites separated to the sacred. service—the 
numbering of the people, and the disposal of the 
tribes about the tabernacle, in a certain order, 
which was observed by the princes ia the pre- 
sentation of their offerings. This would fix the 
period of the imposing ceremonial described in this 
chapter about a month after the completion of the 
tabernacle. 2,3, the princes of Israel... brought 
their offering before the Lord. The finishing 
of the sacred edifice would, it may well be ima- 
gined, be hailed as an auspicious occasion, diffusing 
great joy and thankfulness throughout the whole 
population of Israel. But the leading men, not 
content with Participating in the general exprés- 
sion of satisfaction, distinguished ifemacives by.a 
movement, which, while purely spontaneous, was 
at the same time so appropriate in the circum- 
stances, and so equal in character, as indicates it 
to have been the result of concert and previous 
arrangement. It was an offer of the means of 
carriage, suitable to the migratory state of the 
nation in the wilderness, for transporting the 
tabernacle from place to place. In the pattern of 
that sacred tent exhibited on the mount, and to 
which its symbolic and oe character required 


So that this chapter stands. 


e tabernacle and its instruments, the altar | 


a faithful adherence, no provision had been made 
for its removal in the frequent journeyings of the 
Israelites. That not being essential to the plan of 
the Divine architect, was left to be accomplished 
by voluntary liberality; and whether we look to 
the judicious character of the gifts, or to the 

ublic manner in which they were provated, we 
have unmistakeable evidence of the pious aud 
patriotic feeliugs from which they emanated, aod 
the extensive-interest the occasion one The 
offerers were ‘‘the princes of Israel, heads of the 
house of their fathers,” and the offering consisted 
of six covered wagons or litter cars, and twelve 
oxen, two of the princes being partners in a 
wagon, and each furnishing an ox. 4, 6. the Lord 
spake . . . Take it of them. They exhibited a 
beautiful example to all who are: great in dignity 
and in wealth to be foremost in contributing to 
the support, and in promoting the interests, of 
religion. The strictness of the injunctions Moses 
had received, to adhere with scrupulous fidelity to 
the Divine model of the tabernacle, probably led 
him to doubt whether he was at liberty to act in 
this matter without orders. God, however, re- 
lieved him by declaring His acceptance of the 
free-will offerings, as well as by giving instructions 
as to the mode of their distribution amongst the 
Levites. It is probable that in doing so He 
merely sanctioned the object for which they 
were offered, and that the practical wisdom of 
the offerers had previously determined that 
they should be distributed “unto the Levites, 
to every man according to his service” [wx 
inyav, "DD; Septuagint, éxdore xara ti abros 
peropyiayl ak €., more or fewer were assigned 
to each of the Levitical divisions as their depart- 
ment of duty seemed to require. This Divine 
sanction it is of great importance to notice, as 
establishing the principle that, while in the great 
matters of Divine worship and church-government 
we are to adhere faithfully to the revealed rule of 
faith and duty, minor arrangements respecting 
them may be lawfully made, according to the 
means and convenience of God’s aris in different 
places. ‘There is a great deal left to human 
regulation—appendages of'undoubted convenience, 
and which it were as absurd to resist on the 
ground that an express warrant eannot be pro- 
duced for them, as to protest against the conven- 
ing of the people to Divine service, because there. 
is no Scripture for the erection and ringing of a 
church bell’ (Chalmers). 6-9. Moses took the 


wagons and the oxen. The [ribzpn] word seems 


to be fairly rendered by the word “wagons.” 

heel carriages of some kind are certainly intended 
(cf. Gen. xly. 19; 1 Sam. vi. 7; 2Sam. vi. 3; Isa, v. 
18; Amos. ii. 13), and as they were covered, the best 
idea we can form of them is, that they hore some 
resemblance to our tilted wagons. [>y, added 
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eight oxen he 


sons of Kohath he 


belongi 
10 Ants 
11 was anoin 


3 his day, for the dedicating of the altar. 


NUMBERS VII. of the princes, 
7 gave them unto the Levites. Two wagons and four oxen he gave unto | _3- ©. 4% 
8 the sons of Gershon, according to their service: and four wagons and ee 
ve unto the sons of Merari, according unto their service, | ¢ >out .* 
9 under the hand of Ithamar the son of Aaron the priest, But unto the | ux. 25. 2. 
gave none; because the service of the sanctuary es ae 
unto them “toas that they should bear upon their shoulders. staid 
e princes offered for “dedicating of the altar in the day that it | ‘the royal 
d, even the princes offered their offering before the altar. And shekel 
the Lorn said unto Moses, They shall ‘offer their offering, each prince on} fs... the 
akekel of 
And he that offered his offering the first day was Nahshon the son of | the sencte- 
13 Amminadab, of the tribe of Judah: and his offering was one silver] gsdtne 
charger, the “weight whereof was an hundred and thirty shekele, one| common 
silver bowl of seventy shekels, after ?the shekel of the sanctuary, both | Shekel 
14 of them were full of fine four mingled with oil, for a meat offering: one | 9 2 Ki 25. 14 
» Ex. 80, 34. 


15 "spoon of ten shekels. of gold, full of *incense: one young bullock, one 


h wi was 
number 


of W. 
the Levites, 
had; obviously because, while the la 


Pillars, an 
‘articles of furniture. Whoever thinks au of 
ver, 


es, chapiters, and 


@ sacred worth an 
t (see on 


Seoversere Py Wey carved by thos Lavite 


shoulder-high. Even in this minute arrangement 
every reflecting reader will perceive the evidence 
of Divine wisdom and holiness; and a deviation 
from the prescribed rule of duty led, in one re- 
corded instance, to a manifestation of holy 
displeasure calculated to make a salutary and 
solemn feo ec (2 Sam. vi. 6-13). 

10,11. the princes offered, &c. (n7iDn). “Altar” 


is here used in the singular for the plural; for it 
is evident, from the kind of offerings, that the 
altars of burnt offering and incense are both re- 
ferred to. This was not the first or proper dedi- 
cation of those altars, which had been made by 
Moses and Aaron some time before. But it might 
be considered an additional dedication — those 
offerings being the first that were made for par- 
ticular persons or tribes. They shall offer, &c. 

tern princes were accustomed anciently, as 
they are in Persia still, on a certain yearly festival, 
te sit-upon their thrones in rest state, when the 
princes and nobles, from all parts of their domi- 
nions, appear before them with sibutary pres- 
ents, which form a large proportion of their 
royal revenue, And in the offering of all gifts or 
presents to great personages every article is pre- 
sented etapa with ostentatious display. The 
tabernacle being the palace of their king, as well 
as the sanctuary of their God, the princes of Israel 
may be viewed, on the occasion under notice, as 
presenting their tributary offerings, and in the 
game manner of successive detail which accords 
with the immemorial usages of the East, A day 
was set apart for each, as much for the imposing 
solemnity and splendour of the ceremony as for 
the prevention of disorder and hurry; and it is 
observable that, in the order of offering, regard 
was paid to priority; not of birth, but of rank and 
dignity, as they were es in the camp—begin- 
ning at the east, proceeding to the south, then to 
the west, and closing with the north, according to 
the course of gun. 

12-17, And he that offered his offering the first 
day was Nahshon. Judah having had the prece- 
dence assigned to it, the prince or head of that 
tribe was the first admitted to offer as its repre- 
sentative; and his offering, as well as that of the 
others, is thought, from its costliness, to have been 
Pandit ed, not from, his own private means, but 

rom the general contributions of each tribe, Some 
parts of the offering, as the animals for sacrifice, 
were for the ritual service of the day, the peaco 
offerings being by much the most numerous, as 
the princes and some of the people Leis with 
the priests afterwards in celebrating the occasion 
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J Nahshon the son of Amminadab. 
18 


tcas an hundred and thirty 


24  n the third day Eliab the son of Helon, 
25 Zebulun, did 


shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary, 
27 full of incense: one young bullock, 
29 sacrifice of peace offerings, 


30 _ On the fourth day 


NUMBERS VII. of the princes. 
16 ram, one lamb of the first year, for a burnt offering: one kid of the goats | _3 ©. 1490._ 
17 for a ‘sin offering: and for a sacrifice of peace offerings, two oxen, five reo = 
rams, five he-goats, five lambs of the first year: this was the offering of |4 1 Pod 
Lev: 6, 9 
On the second day Nethaneel the son of Zuar, prince of Issachar, did Dee 
19 offer: he offered for his offering one silver charger, the weight whereof Ps. 66. 1% 
shekels, one silver bowl of seventy shekels,| 15. 
after the shekel of the sanctuary, both of them full of fine flour mingled ee we 
20 with oil, for a meat offering: one spoon of gold of ten shekels, full of | 2%‘%* 
21 incense: one young bullock, one iram, one lamb of the first year, for*a| zpb.s. 2 
22, burnt offering: one kid of the goats for a sin offering: and for a sacrifice ; Hi : a 
23 of ‘peace offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five lambs of the ied 
first year: this was the offering of Nethaneel the son-of Zuar. 1 Ri &. 68. 
prince of the children of oe ip 
offer: his offering was one silver charger, the weight | mp. + oie: 
whereof eas an hundred and thirty shekels, one silver eal of seventy | Ps 67.18. 
both of them full of fine flour pe: tem 
26 mingled with oil, for a meat offering: one golden spoon of ten shekels, ‘ave Bee 
™ one ram, one lamb * of the first year, | * Isa. 63. 7. 
28, for a burnt offering: one kid of the goats for a sin offering: and for a Peohps 
two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five lambs| Gat 1.4. 
of the first year: this eas the offering of Eliab the son of Helon. 1 Pet. 1. 19, 
Elizur the son of Shedeur, prinee-of ‘the children of Aig iy 
31 Reuben, did offer: his offering was one silver charger of the weight ofan} 4, 
one silver bowl of seventy shekels, after the! Rev 13.8. 


hundred and thirty skekels, 


with festive rejoicing. Hence the feast of dedica- 
tion became afterwards an anniversary festival. 
Other parts of the offering were intended for per- 
manent use, as utensils necessary in the service of 
the sanctuary, viz., an immense platter and bowl 
(Exod. xxv. 29), which, being of silver, were to be 
employed at the altar of burnt airing, or in the 
court, not io the Holy place, all the furniture of 
which was of solid or plated gold; and a golden 
spoon, the contents of which show its destination 


to have been the altar of incense. [F2, the word 
rendered ‘‘spoon,” means a hollow cup, in the 


ent state or action of the worship 
the Flesh,”:p. 38). 16. One kid 


the duty of renee nents (2 K 
Zech. xiii. 4), t ere was a si 
priety in the selection of suc 


others only two (Exod. xxxii. 6; Lev. xii.; 


Ezra, 


> 

vili. 35; Ezek. xl. 39). It is quite evident that each 
kind of sacrifice was meant to denote some differ- 
r (‘Israel after 
the goats fora 
sin offering [oy—"y]—(see on Lev. iv. 23, 24; 
xvi. 9.) From the garments manufactured of the 
long shaggy hair of this species of goat, worn by 
mourners, penitents, and prophets, who inculcated 
i. i. 8; Isa. 
ificance and pro- 
animals in cases 


XXniss 


shape of a hand, with which the priests on ordi- 
nary occasions might lift a quantity from the 
incense box to throw on the altar fire, or into the 
censers; but on the ceremonial on the day of the 
annual atonement ne instrament was allowed but 
the high priest’s own hands (Lev. xvi. 12).] Those 
vessels were not improbably of the same shape 
and description as the chargers, bowls, and spoons 
which are portrayed, with an account of the 
number and value of each, on the walls of the 
temple of Karnac, in which they were presented 
as gifts. Four kinds of offerings are described 
as being made by the princes; first, the gift of 
silver and gold, of flour and incense; ered a 

urnt offering ; thirdly, a sin-offering;.and fourt ly, 
8 peace offering. This account is repeated twelve 
times, with pretty nearly the same circumstances, 
and at any rate in the same order. Now, it surely 
does not seem reasonable to suppose that these 
four should all have the same meaning, or why 
are they so accurately distinguished the one from 
the other? I believe it will be found, on a careful 
perusal of the Levitical parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, that after the times of Moses, whenever a 
detailed account is given of a sacrifice, it is always 
offered in more thap.one mode. In some instances, 
as in the present, all four kinds are specified ; in 
most others there are three (Lev. ix.; xiv. 1-32; 
Evek, xlii, 13; xliii, wi xliv, 29; xlvi.), and in 


that related to sin. The distinction was especially 
necessary when the sin offerings were accom- 
panied with others, such as peace or thank offer- 
ings, when the goats used were a different 
species [the opr). 

is. On the second day Nethaneel.. . prince of 
Issachar. This tribe being stationed on the 
right side of Judah, offered next through its re- 
percsteuse 3,then Zebulun, which was on the 
eft side; and so on in orderly succession, every 
tribe making the same kind of offering, and to the 
same amount, to show that, as each was under 
ioe obligation, each rendered an oS tribute, 
Although each offering made was the same in 
quaaisty as well as quality, a separate notice is 
given of each, as a separate day was appointed for 
the presentation, that equal honour might be con- 
ferred on each, and nene appear to be overlooked 
or a mors And —e baat books bg fre- 

uently read in public, posterity, in each gucces- 
sive age, would feel a livelier interest in the 
national worship, from the permanent recognition 
of the offerings made by the ancestors of the 
respective tribes. But while this was done in one 
respect as subjects offering tribute to their king, 
it was in another respect a purely religious act, 
The vessels offered were for a sacrificial use—the 
animals brought were clean and fit for sacrifice, 
both symbolically denoting that, while God was 
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shekel of the sanctuary, both of them full of fine flour mingled with oil, | 8-0: 14% 

32 for a meat offering: one golden spoon of ten shekels, full of incense ; | ° 1s. 63.112. 

33 one young bullock, one ram, one lamb of the first year, for a burnt offer-| e?.°& 

34, ing: one kid of the ponte for a sin offering: and for a sacrifice of peace |? chia. 

35 offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five lambs of the first year; | ch.214 
this eas the offering of Elizur the son of Shedeur. eg 

36 On the fifth day Shelumiel the son of Zurishaddai, prince of the children Reuel, 

37 of Simeon, did offer: his offering «as one silver charger, the weight | * Lev. 2.6. 
whereof eas an hundred and thirty shekels, one silver bowl of seventy| 7% */* 
shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary, both of them full of fine flour] 1John 2,7. 

38 mingled with oil, for a meat offering: one golden spoon of ten shekels, |” Ps. 60. 8-14, 

39 full of incense: one young bullock, one ram, one °lamb of the first year,| 73.5"]% 

AO, for a burnt offering: one kid of the goats for a sin offering: and for a| Jer.7 22 


41 sacrifice of peace offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five lambs | _Amos5. 22. 


of the first year: this eas the offering of Shelumiel the son of Zurish- : se eal 
addai. sine or, 


42 On the sixth day ”Eliasaph the son of Deuel, prince of the children of | of perfec- 
43 Gad, offered: his offering was one silver charger of the weight of an| fo, 
hundred and thirty shekels, a silver bowl of seventy shekels, after the | Lev.7.1. 
shekel of the sanctuary, both of them full of “fine flour mingled with oil, | Ps. 58. 12. 
44 for a meat offering: one golden spoon of ten shekels, full of incense: |.o°7 
45 one "young bullock, one ram, one lamb of the first year, for a burnt] ch.2.13. 


46, offering: one kid of the goats for a sin offering: and for a sacrifice of | 1Chr.7. 2. 


47 ® peace offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five lambs of the first |° p°™s°8!* 
year: this was the offering of Eliasaph the son of Deuel. Ps, 141. 2, 
48 On the seventh day ’Elishama the son of Ammihud, prince of the el 


49 children of Ephraim, offered: his offering was one silver charger, the} jure... 
weight whereof zas an hundred and thirty shekels, one silver bowl of | Rev.5.8, 


seventy shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary, both of them full of | , Rev.8 


50 fine flour mingled with oil, for a meat offering: one golden spoon of ten | oy. 3. io, 
51 skekels, full of * incense: one “young bullock, one ram, one lamb of the| ch. 2. 20, 


52 first year, for a burnt offering: one kid of the goats for a sin offering: pede 


53 and for a sacrifice of peace offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, | jonni. 99, 
five lambs of the first year: this was the offering of Elishama the son of | Actas. sa. 


Ammihud. 1 Pet. 1. 19. 
Rev, 6. 6. 


54 On the eighth day offered °Gamaliel the son of Pedahzur, prince of the | y Tey’ s'1, 
55 children of Manasseh: his offering was one silver charger of the weight | mic. 5.5. 


of an hundred and thirty shekels, one silver bowl of seventy shekels, after | ? ee 


the shekel of the sanctuary, both of them full of fine flour mingled with} yon ou. 
56 oil, for a meat offering: one golden spoon of ten shekels, full of ” incense: | * ch. 1.11. 
57 one young bullock, one ram, one “lamb of the first year, for a burnt | , ch... 
58, offering: one kid of the goats for a sin offering: and for a sacrifice of | “te. to 
59 peace offerings, two oxen, e rams, five he-goats, five lambs of the first | Dan. 9. 27. 
year: this was the offering of Gamaliel the son of Pedahzur. its. 
60 On the ninth day *Abidan the son of Gideoni, prince of the children of | yen is. 16. 
61 Benjamin, offered: his offering was one silver charger, the weight whereof | Rev... 
was an hundred and thirty shekels, one silver bowl of seventy shekels, | , ne. 
after the shekel of the sanctuary, both of them full of fine flour ier cates": 
62 with oil, for a meat offering: one golden spoon of ten shekels, full of| | 20or. 5.2. 
63 “incense: one ®young bullock, one ram, one lamb of the first year, Kies. 
64, for a burnt offering: one kid of the goats for a sin offering: and} Proz.u. 


65 for a sacrifice of ‘peace offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, | Col. 1.0. 
EE ee gs Each SIR gg EG ce Een la il i ated salaiaaa Dahan nat 


to dwell amongst them as their Sovereign, they | was continued on the Sabbath. But assuming 
were a holy pean who by this offering dedicated | that the seventh day referred to was a Sabbath 
themselves to God. : (which is uncertain), the work was of a directly 

48. On the seventh day. Surprise has been ex- | religious character, and perfectly in accordance 
pressed by some that en work of presentation | with the design of the sacred day. 


The offering NUMBERS VII. of the princes. 


five lambs of the first year: this was the offering of Abidan the son of a 
Gideoni. 

66 On the tenth day ¢Ahiezer the son of Ammishaddai, prince of the eA 

67 children of Dan, offered: his offering was one silver charger, the weight | « Ex. 0. 18. 
whereof eas an hundred and thirty shekels, one silver bowl of seventy = 
shekels, after the ‘shekel of the sanctuary, both of them full of fine 1 Ex. 83-4, 

68 flour mingled with oil, for a meat offering: one golden n of ten} Num.1635. 

69 shekels, full of ‘incense: one young bullock, one ram, one lamb of. the | aus 

70 first year, for a burnt offering: one kid of the goats for a sin offering: | Deno a, 

71 and for a sacrifice of peace offerings, two oxen, five tams, five he-goats, | Mal 1 11. 
five lambs of the first year: this eras the offering of Ahiezer the son of | Zke1® 
Ammishaddai. ; Rom. 15.16, 

72 On the eleventh day ° Pagiel the son of Ocran, prince of the children of | Phil «. 18 

73 Asher, offered: his offering eas one silver charger, the weight whereof ae 
was an hundred and thirty skekels, one silver bowl of seventy shekels,| cn 2 #7, 
after the shekel of the sanctuary, both of them full of fine flour mingled | * Mat. 1. 11. 

74 with oil, for a meat offering: one golden spoon of ten shekels, full of | ket. 

75 *incense: one young bullock, one ram, one lamb of the first year, for &| ch. 2, 29, 

76, burnt offering: one kid of the goats for a sin offering: and for a sacrifice | ch. 10. 27. 

77 of peace offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five lambs of the |’ = + % 
first year: this was the offering of Pagiel the son of Ocran. Fra 8, 2, 

78 On the twelfth day ‘Ahira the son of Enan, prince of the children of| 2. 

79 Naphtali, ofered: his offering teas one silver charger, the weight whereof | Je 51% 
was an hundred and thirty shekels, one silver bowl of seventy shekels, | Zech. 14.30. 
after the shekel of the sanctuary, both of them full of fine four mingled | Matt 14», 

80 with oil, for a meat offering: one golden spoon of ten shekels, full of |, 3 

81 incense: one young bullock, one ram, one lamb of the first year, for a| xan es 

82 burnt offering: one kid of the goats for a sin offering: and for a sacrifice| 

83, of peace offerings, two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five lambs of the} %e-7- 7 
first year: this was the offering of Ahira the son of Enan. ; 

84 This was * the dedication of the altar, in the day when it was anointed, | Heb. 13.10. 
by ‘the princes of Israel: twelve chargers of silver, twelve silver bowls, | , #ev: 2 

85 twelve spoons of gold: each charger of silver weighing an hundred] 
and thirty shekels, each bowl seventy: all the silver vessels weighed ™two| Iude. 6.9. 
thousand and four hundred shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary: | Nebs° 

86 the golden spoons were twelve, full of incense, weighing ten shekels| Pro. 23.3. 
apiece, after the “shekel of the sanctuary: all the gold of the spoons wag | | Hos. 13. 10. 

87 an hundred and twenty shekels, All the oxen for the °burnt offering |"! @@%"* 
tere twelve bullocks, the rams twelve, the lambs of the first year twelve,| 7 
with their meat ? offering: and the kids of the goats for sin offering | > Ex. %. 18. 

88 twelve. And all the oxen, for the sacrifice of the peace offerings, were Pd 
twenty and four bullocks, the rams sixty, the he-goats sixty, the lambs| Lev. 61+ 
of the first year sixty. This was the Rediattbn of the altar, after that it| 3% 
was anointed. aie 


4-88. This was the dedication of the altar. | allowing each to be 5 oz 16 dwts. 3 gr» 
The inspired historian here sums up the. separate | amount to 69 oz. 3 dwts. 138, gr., which, at £4 
items detailed in the preceding narrative, and per oz., is equal to £320, 14s. 1034. aud added to 
the aggregate amount is as follows:—121 silver the amount of the silver, makes a total of £703 
chargers, each weighing 130 shekels=1,560; 12 16s. 6id. Besides these the wterny ised 
silver bowls, each 70 shekels=840, total weight. | 19 ielivok: 12 rams, 12 lambs, 24 Goatees 

A silver charger at 130 shekela, reduced to Troy | 60 he-goats, 60 lam —amounting in all to 240° 
weight, makes 75 oz. 9 dwts. 16,3, gr.; and a So large a collection of cattle offered for sacrifice 
silver bowl at 70 shekels amounts to 40 oz. 12 | on one occasion proses both the large flocks of the 
dwts. 2123 gr. The total weight of the 12/| Israclites and t e abundance of pastu-es which 
chargers is therefore 905 oz. 16 dwts. 3% gr., | Were then, and still are, found in the valleys that 
and that of the 12 bowls 487 oz. 14 dwta. 20, | lig between the Sinaitic mountains, mrp 
gr.; making the total weight of silver vessels 1,393 watts : ma piri yerants ol ated ill anes 
oz, 10 dwts. rd gr.; which, at 5s, per oz., is| rich in pasturage anciently, i covtrm be by the 
equal to £383, ls. 83d. eae twelve golden spoons, | numerous flocks of the Amalekites, as well as of 


The consecration 
89 


two cherubim: and he spake unto him. 


8, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron, and say 
2 unto him, When thou “lightest the lamps, the seven lamps shall give 
3 light over against the candlestick. And Aaron 
the lamps thereof over against the candlestick, as the Lorp commanded 
4 Moses. And °this work of the candlestick eas of beaten gold, unto the 
shaft thereof, unto the flowers thereof, was “beaten work: according 
“unto the pattern which the Lorp had showed Moses, so he made the 


candlestick. 
5, 


8 themselves clean. 


10 assembly of the children of 


NUMBERS VIII. 


And when Moses was gone into the tabernacle of the congregation °* to 
speak with ‘him, then he heard "the voice of one speaking unto him from 
off the mercyseat that was upon the ark of testimony, from between ‘the 


And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Take the Levites from among 
6, the children of Israel, and ‘cleanse them. And thus shalt thou do unto 
7 them, to cleanse them: Sprinkle ' water of purifying ‘upon them, and “let 
%them shave all their flesh, and let them wash their clothes, and so make 

2 Then let them take a young bullock with *his meat 
offering, even fine flour mingled with oil, and another young bullock shalt 

9 thou take fora sin offering. And ‘thou shalt bring the Levites before 
the tabernacle of the congregations Jand thou shalt gather the whole 

1 stael together: and thou shalt bring the 
Levites before the Lorn; and the children of Israel ‘shall put their hands 


of the Levites, 


* Ex. 26, 22, 
* Gen. 8, 24. 


CHAP, 8, 
© Ex, 40. 25. 

John 8, 12, 
6 Ex, 25, 81. 
© Ex. 25. 18 
@ Ex, 26. 40, 
© Ps. 26. 6 

Isa. 62, 11, 

Heb. 7. 26, 
1 gin water. 
fF ch. 19.9,17, 
3 let them 


did so; he lighted 


Nabal, which were fed in the wilderness of Paran 
(1 Sam. xv. 9). ~ 

89. And when Moses was gone into the 
tabernacle of the congregation. As a fins 
aes private audience to his minister, so specia 

cense was granted to Moses, who, though 
not a priest, was admitted into the sanctuary to 
receive instructions from his Heavenly King as 
occasion demanded. then he heard the voice of 
one speaking unto The sound issued from 
above the propitiatory, which was over the ark 
of testimony, from between the two cherubim. 
Though stan ang on the outer side of the veil, he 
could distinctly hear it; and the mention of this 
circumstance 1s important as the fulfilment, at 
the dedication of the tabernacle, of a special 
promise made by the Lord—Christ Himself, the 
Angel of the Covenant, commanding its erection 
(Exod. xxv. 22). It was the reward of Moses’ zeal 
and obedience; and, in like manner, to all who 
love Him an keoy His commandments, He 
will manifest Himself (John xiv. 21), On con- 
sulting the record, we find that such oracular 
communications were sometimes made without 
any accompanying personal phenomena (Hender- 
60n on Ca imaw p. 72: see on 1 Ki. vi.16). 

CHAP. VIII. 14—How tar LAMPs ARE TO 
BE LicHTED. 1. the Lord spake unto Moses. 
The order of this chapter suggests the idea that 
the following instructions were given to Moses 
while he was within the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, after the Pences had completed their 
offering. But from the tenor of the instructions, 
it is more likely that they were given immediately 
after the Levites had been assigned to the priests 
(see on chs. iii, iv.), and that the record o these 
instructions had been postponed till the narrative 
of other transactions in the camp had been made 
(Patrick). 2. Speak unto Aaron, &c, The candle- 
stick, which was made of one solid, massy piece 
of pure gold, with six lamps supported on as many 
branches, a seventh in the centre surmounting the 
shaft itself (Exod. xxv. 31; xxxvii. 17), and com- 
pleted according to the pattern shown in the 
mount, was now to be lighted, when the other 
things in the sanctua began to be applied to 


religious service. It was Aaron’s personal duty, 
as the servant of God, to light His house, which, 
being without windows, required the aid of lights 
Pet. i. 19). And the course he was ordered to 
ollow was first to light the middle lamp from the 
altar fire, and then the other lamps from each 
other—a course symbolical of all the light of 
heavenly truth being derived from Christ, and 
diffused by His ministers throughout the world 
(Rev. iv. 5). over against, &c. The candlestick 
stood close to the boards of the sanctuary, on the 
south side, in full view of the table of showbread 
on the north (Exod. xxvi., 35), having one set of its 
lamps turned towards the east, and another to- 
wards the west; so that all parts of the tabernacle 
were thus lighted up. 

5-22.—THE CoNSECRATION OF THE LEVITES. 6. 
Take the Levites . . . and cleanse them. 
This passage describes the consecration of the 
Levites. though the tribe was to be devoted to 
the Divine service, their hereditary descent alone 
was not a sufficient qualification for entering on 
the duties of the sacred office. They were to be 
set apart by a special ceremony, which, however, 
was much simpler than that appointed for the 
riests ; neither washing, nor anointing, nor inves- 
iture with official robes, was necessary. Their 
purification consisted, along with the offering of 
the requisite sacrifices (Lev. 1 4; iii. 2; iv. 4), in 
being sprinkled by water mixed with the ashes of 
a red heifer (ch. xix. 9), and shaved all over, and 
their clothes washed—a combination of symbolical 
acts which was intended to remind them of the 
mortification of carnal and worldly desires, and 
the maintenance of that purity in heart and life 
which became the servants of God, 9. the chil- 
dren of Israel, &c. As it was plainly impossible 
that the whole multitude of the Israelites could 
do this, a select portion of them must be meant. 
his party, who laid their hands upon the Levites, 
are supposed by some to have been the first-born, 
who, a that act, transferred their peculiar privi- 
lege of acting as God’s ministers to the Levitical 
tribe; and by others to_ have been the princes 
who thus blessed them. Itappears from this paa- 
sage that the imposition of hauds way a geremony 


Consecration of NUMBERS VIII. the Levites, 


11 upon the Levites: and Aaron shall * offer the Levites before the Lorn for 
an ‘offering of the children of Israel, that *they may execute the service 

12 of the Lorp, And ‘the Levites shall lay their hands upon the heads of 
the bullocks: and thou shalt offer the one for a sin offering, and the 
other for a burnt offering, unto the Lorp, to make an atonement for the 
Levites. 

13 And thou shalt set the Levites before Aaron, and before his sons, and 

14 offer them for an offering unto the Lorp. Thus shalt thou separate the 
Levites from among the children of Israel: and the Levites shall be 

15 “mine. And after that shall the Levites go in to do the service of the 
tabernacle of the congregation: and thou shalt cleanse them, “and offer 

16 them for an offering. For they are wholly given unto me from among 
the children of Israel; °instead of such as open every womb, even instead 
of the first-born of all the children of Israel, have I taken them unto me. 

17 For ?all the first-born of the children of Israel are mine, both man and 
beast: on the day that I smote every first-born in the land of Egypt I 

18 sanctified them for myself. And I have taken the Levites for all the 

19 first-born of the children of Israel. And ?I have given the Levites as 
6a gift to Aaron and to his sons from among the children of Israel, to do 
the service of the children of Israel in the tabernacle of the congregation, 
and to make an atonement for the ehildren of Israel; "that there be no 
plague among the children of Israel, when the children of Israel come 
nigh unto the sanctuary. 

20 And Moses, and Aaron, and all the congregation of the children of 
Israel, did to the Levites according unto all that the Lorp commanded 
Moses concerning the Levites, so did the children of Israel unto them. 

21 And the Levites were purified, and they washed their clothes; ‘and 
Aaron offered them as an offering before the Lorp; and Aaron made an 

22 atonement for them to cleanse them. And ‘after that went the Levites 
in to do their service in the tabernacle of the congregation before Aaron, 
and before his sons: as the Lorp had commanded Moses concerning the 
Levites, so did they unto them. 

23, And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, This és 7 that belongeth unto 

24 the “Levites: from twenty and five years old and upward they shall go 

25 in 7to wait upon the service of the tabernacle of the congregation: and 
from the age of fifty years they shall ®cease waiting upon the service 

26 thereof, and shall serve no more; but shall minister with their brethren 
in the tabernacle of the congregation, *to keep the charge, and shall do 
no service. Thus shalt thou do unto the Levites touching their charge. 
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3 wave. 

4 wave offer- 
ing. 

6 they may 
be to exe- 
cute, elo. 

¢ Ex. 29, 10. 
Lev. 1. 4. 
Lev. 8. 14. 
Lev. 16 21. 

™ ch. 3, 46. 
ch. 16. 9. 
ch, 15. 6. 
MaL 3. 17. 

® Ex. 29. 21, 

© Cn. oie 45, 

P Fx. 13 2,12, 

13, 15, 
ch. 3, 13, 
Luke 2. 3. 

@ ch..3. 9. 
ch. 18, 2-6, 

6 given. 

T ch. 1. 63. 
ch. 16, 46, 
ch. 18, 6, 

* Rom. 15,16, 

¢ 2Cbr £0.15. 
2 Chr. 31. 2, 
2 Chr. 36, § 


1 Chr. 24.27. 


29. 
Eze. 44.8,11. 


used in consecrating persons to holy offices in the ; to assist the priests; and at removal into the 
ancient, as, from the example of our Lord and his | tabernacle—i. e., the door of it—to receive the 
apostles, it has been perpetuated in the Christian | covered furniture. 19. to make an atonement, 


Church. 11-13. Aaron shall offer the Levites . . . | &c.—to aid the priests in that expiato 
for an offering [nEp]—a wave offering; and it | as the words may be rendered, ‘to ma 


work; or, 
e redemp- 


has been thought probable that the high priest, | tion for,’ the Levites being exchanged or substi- 
in nEDeine the Levites one by one to the altar, | tuted for the first-born, for this important end, 
directed them to make some simple movements | that there might be a sanctified body of men 
of their persons, analogous ta what was done at | #ppointed to guard the sanctuary, and not allow 


Lor 
to God, and by Him surrendered to the priests to | the angry judgments of heaven. 


the presentation of the wave offerings before the | the people to approach or presumptuously meddle 
- Thus were they first devoted as an offering | Wita holy things, which would expose them to 


be employed in His service. The consecration 24. from twenty-five years old, &e.—(cf. ch. 
ceremonial was repeated in the case of every | iv. 3.) They entered on their work in their 
Levite who was taken, as at 4 later period was | twenty-fifth year, as pupils and probationers, 
done, to assist the priests jn the tabernacle and | under the superintendence and direction of their 


temple. (See on 2 Chr. xxix, 24), 


senior brethren ; and at thirty they were admitted 


14. the Levitcs shall, be mine—i, ¢,, exempt | to the full discharge of their official functions, 
from all military duty or secular work; free from | 25. from. . . fifty. . ..they shall cease waiting, &, 
all pecuniary imposition, and wholly devoted tq | —i, e,, on the laborious aud exhausting parts of 


the custody and service 
after that shall the way g0 in—jnto the court, 


of the sanctuary. 15. | their work. _ 26. But shall minister with their 
brethren —jn the performance of easier and 


The passover 


9 AND the Lorp 
first month of the second 
2 Egypt, saying, 


NUMBERS IX. 


shall keep it in his.appointed season :, according 
4 according to all the ceremonies thereof, shall 
spake unto the children of Israel, that 


manded Moses, so did the children of Israel. 


9, 
10 Israel, saying, If any man of you or of your posterity shall be unclean by 


11 passover unto the Lorp. The * fourteenth day of the second month at 
12 herbs, 


13 keep it. But the man that 7s clean, and is not in a journey, and for- 


again commanded, 


spake unto Moses in the wilderness of Sinai, in the | 2B 0.149. 
_year after they were come out of the land of | CHAP.» 
) Let the children of Israel also keep “the passover at his hate 
3 appointed season. In the fourteenth day of this month, !at even, ye Ba: oa tht 
to - the rites of it, and es 16, 1, 
ye keep it. And Moses] * 
i they should fos the passover, | 1 peboodt 
5 And ? they kept the passover on the fourteenth day of the first month at | the two 
even in the wilderness of Sinai: according to all that the Lorp com- a 
& Josh. 6. 10, 
6 And there were certain men, who were “defiled by the-dead Body of a|° chen 
man, that they could not keep the passover on that day: and they came | *%™ ™ 
7 before Moses and before Aaron on that day: and those men said unto | 4 Ex.18.15. 
him, We are defiled by the dead body of a man: wherefore are we kept | , ch. 27-2 
hack, that we may ‘not offer an offering of the Lorp in his appointed |*1,°°°* 
8 season among the children of Israel? And Moses said untothem, Stand |7 Ps.2s. 14 
still, and/I will hear what the Lorp will command concerning you. Bae. 8. 
And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the. children of} 570.5% 
Eph. 1 9 
reason of a dead body, or de in a journey afar off, yet he shall keep the  . 
even they shall keep it, and*eat it with unleavened. bread and bitter Coriell 
Chey ‘shall leave none of it unto the morning, /nor break any |? == 12° 
bone of it: ‘according to all the ordinances of the passover they shall |, sounio, ss 
& Ex 12, 43, 
beareth to keep the passover, even the same soul ‘shall be cut off from |' wee 
among his people: because he brought not the offering of the Lorp in his | ous. 1. 
And if a stranger shall oS an 
eb, 10, 


14 appointed season, that man shall ™ bear his sin. 
sojourn among you, and will keep the passover unto the Lorn; according 


lighter duties; instructing and directing the 
young, or pe: cpm teen important trusts. ‘They 
also serve who ead wait’ (Milton). 

CHAP. 1X. 1-8.—Tue Passover ENJornep. 
3. Let the children of Israel, &c. The date of 
this command to keep the ver in the wilder- 
ness was given shortly after the erection and 
consecration of the tabernacle, and preceded the 
numbering of the people by 2 month (cf. v. 1 with 
ch. i. 1, 2 But it is narrated after that trans- 
action, in order to introduce the notice of a 
particular case, for which a law was provided to 
meet the occasion, This was the first observance 
of the passover since the exodus; and, without a 
positive injunction, the Israelites were under no 
obligation to keep it till their settlement in the 
land of Canaan (Exod. xii. 25). The anniversa 
was kept on the exact day of the year on whig 
they, twelve months before, had departed from 

§; and it was marked by all the peculiar rites 
—the he-lamb and the unfeavened bread. The 
materials would be ped procured—the lambs 
from their numerous flocks, and the meal for the 
unleavened bread, by the aid of Jethro, from the 
land of Midian, which was adjoining their camp 
(Exod. iii. 1). But their girded loina, their san- 
dalled feet, and their staff in their hand, being 
mere circumstances attending a hurried departure, 
and not essential to the rite were not repeated. 
Jt is pi ppceed to have been the only observance 
of the feast during their forty years Wwansering } 
and Jewish writers say that, as none could eat the 
passover except they were circumcised (Exod, xii, 
43, 44, 48), and circumcision was not practised in 
the yaiferncese there could be no renewal of the 

al solemnity. 
ars SECOND camerEs ALLOWED, 6. 


-hour of th 


there were certain men... defiled by the dead. 
To Revere the last offices to the remains of 
deceased relatives was imperative; and yet attend- 
ance-on a funeral entailed ceremonial defilement, 
which led to exclusion from all society and from 
the camp for seven days (Num. v. 2). Some 
persons who were in this situation at the arrival 
of the first paschal ena VesAry, being painfully 
perplexed about the course of duty, because they 
were temporarily disqualified at the proper-season, 
and having no eppaxienty of supplying their 
want, were liable to a total privation of all their 
privileges, laid their case befove Moses. Jewish 
writers assert that these men were the persons 
who had carried out the dead bodies of Nadab 
and Abihu (see Blunt’s ‘ Coincidences,’ p. 94). 8. 
Btand still, &c. A solution of the difficulty was 
soon obtained—it being enacted, by Divine 
authority, that to those who might be disqualified, 
by the occurrence of a death in his family circle, 
or unable by distance to keep the passover on the 
anniversary day, a special license was granted of 
observing it by themselves on the same day and 
e following month, under a due attend- 
ance to all the solemn formalities (see on 2 Chr. 
xxx. 2), But the observance was imperative on 
all who did not labour under those impediments. 
This case furnishes a specimen of supplementary 
legislation, of which various instances will occur 
in the course of the history. 
4, if a stranger. , . will keep the passover. 
‘Gentile converts, or proselytes, as they were after- 
wards called, were admitted, if circumcised, tothe 
same privilegea as native Israelites, and were liable 
to excommunication if they neglected the passover, 
But circumcision was an indispensable condition; 
and whoever did not submit to that rite wero 


Us6 of the NUMBERS X. silver trumpets. 


to the ordinance of the passover, and acending to the manner thereof, so | _B. ©. 1499. 


shall he do: “ye shall kave one ordinance bot 
him that was born in the Jand. 
15 And on the day that the tabernacle was reared up, the cloud covered 


for the *stranger, and for 


the tabernacle, namely, the tent of the testimony: and °at even there’ 


was upon the tabernacle as it were the appearance of fire, until the 
16 morning. So it was alway: the ?cloud covered it by day, and the 
17 appearance of fier by night. And when the cloud *was taken up from 
the tabernacle, then after-that the children of Israel journeyed: and in 
the place where the cloud abode, there the children of Israel pitched their 
18 tents. At the commandment of the Lorp the children of Israel jour- 
neyed, and at the commandment of the Lap they itched : as ” long as 
19 the cloud abode upon the tabernacle they rested in their tents. And 
when the cloud tarried long upon the tabernacle many days, then the 
20 children of Israel kept the charge of the Lorp, and journeyed not. And 
so it was, when the cloud was a few days upon the tabernacle; according 
to the commandment of the Lorp they abode in their tents, and accord- 
21 ing to the commandment of the Lorp they ‘journeyed. And so it was, 
when the cloud ¢ abode from even unto the morning, and that the cloud 
*was taken up in the morning, then they journeyed: whether it sas 
22 by day or by night that the cloud was taken up, they journeyed. Or 
whether it were two days, or a month, or a year, that the cloud tarried 
upon the tabernacle, remaining thereon, the children of Israel “abode 
in their tents, and journeyed not: but when it was taken up, they 
23 journeyed. At the commandment of the Lorp they rested in their 
tents, and “at the commandment of the Lorp they journeyed: they 
kept the charge of the Lorn, at the commandment of the Lorp by the 
and of Moses. 
10, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Make thee two trumpets of 
2 silver; of a whole piece shalt thou make them: that thou mayest use 


John 5, 9. 
John 10. 4, 
* 1 Cor. 10. 1, 


Dent. 1.6,7. 
Deut. 2.3,4, 
Ps, 32. 8, 
Pa, 48. 14, 
* Pa, 73, 24, 
Ps. 107. 7. 
Isa, 63. 14, 


prohibited, under the sternest. penalties, from eat- | “‘when the cloud tarried upon the tabernacle 
ing the passover. many days, they kept the charge of the Lord, and: 
15.23.—A Croup Guipeta THe Israxtires, | journeyed not.” Happy for them had they always 


15. the cloud covered the tabernacle. The inspired | exhibited this spirit of obedience! and happy for 

historian here enters on an entirely new subject, | all if, through the wilderness of th atts 

which might properly have formed a separate | implicitly follow the ext ay ede oe providence 
0 


chapter, beginning at this verse and ending-at v. | and the tions of God’s 


is wor 


we 


29 of the following an eet (Calmet). The cloud |, CHAP. X. 1.36—Tuz Usz oF THE SILVER 


‘was a visible token of 


od’s special presence and | TRUMPETS, 2. Make thee two trumpets of silver; 


guardian care of the Israelites (Exod. xiv. 20; Ps, | Of @ whole piece [nv2n]—turned, brought into a 


cv. 39). It was easily distinguishable from all | round form [Septuazint, f\ard 
other clouds, by its peculiar form and its fixed | These trum Beg on Sah eck 


joes abras],, 


; He 
position; for from the day of the completion of | to that of the Egyptian trumpets, with which the 


the tabernacle it rested 


sanctuary which contained the ark of the testi- | which Moses made, -as des 
mony (Lev. xvi. 2). 17. .when the cloud ‘was | represented on the arch of Titus 
taken up—i. ¢., rose to a higher elevation, so as to eas 

be conspicuous at the remotest extremities of the | ness of a flute, 
camp. That was a signal for removal; and ac- | resemblance to t 
cordingly it is Pe 24 called (v. 18) ‘the com- | from the repres 
mandment of the Lord.” 

of the presence of God; and from it, as a glorious | of the earliest Pharaob 
throne, He gave the order; so that its motion | less borrowed by the H 
ny oes the commencement and termination of | of notice that this fo 
all the journeys of the Israelites (see on Exod. | that ople and the 
xiv. 19). 19. Israel kept the charge of the Lord. ployer i 

A desert life has its attractions, and constant | where the crooked tru 
movements create a passionate love of change. | sacred ceremonies; Wi 


in war. (See on Lev. xxv.: cf 


h y day as a dark, by | people were convened to the worship of Osiri 
night as a fiery, column, on that part of the and which were curved like rams’ bevaa: hoes 


It was a visible token |. straight trumpets were used in Egypt in the times 


8, whence ¢. a Breyleo a 


Siena : 
Many incidents show that the Israelites had | vol. i., p. 297; also vol. ii., p. 260: ei ecole 


strongly imbibed this nomad habit, and were | of solid sil 
desirous of hastening to Canaan. But still the | to pve sk thrill, distinet 


| Sr Ae of the cloud indicated the command of | two of them, probably ato tee rare 


3; and whatsoever irksomeness they might | two sons of Aaron. And althoug’ 


" 3 : ht . 
bave felt in remaining gre stationary in camp, | prehended 2,500,000 people, two srashpets eu 


Removal from 
them for the * calling 


NUMBERS X. 


of the assembly, and for the journeying of the | _B.©1400_ 


Sinai to Paran, 


3 camps. And when they shall blow with them, all “the assembly shall | CHAP. 10 
assemble themselves to thee at the door of the tabernacle of the congre- |, 2&11% 
4 gation, And if they blow but with one trumpet, then the princes, which open 
are “heads of the thousands of Israel, shall gather themselves unto thee. | ° Pa 22 2% 
5 When ye blow an alarm, then ‘the camps that lie on the east parts shall} Ps 51% 
6 go forward. When-ye blow an alarm the second time, then the camps Zech se 
that lie on the south side shall take their journey: they shall blowan}| % 
7 alarm for their journe But when the congregation is to be gathered |“ } 
8 to ether, ye shall blow, but ye shall not “sound an alarm. And|*aas 
the sons of Aaron, the priests, shall blow with the trumpets: and |/Joel21 
they shall be to you for an ordinance for ever throughout your genera- |” pelt 
9 tions. And if ye go to war in your land against the enemy that| 2carasi2 
Here you, then ye shall blow an alarm with the trumpets; and ye | * Jude. 2.18 
shall be ‘remembered before the Lorp your God, and ye shall be saved D prengn 
10 from your enemies. Also Jin the day of your gladness, and in yoursolemn| 1 | 
days, and in the beginnings of your months, ye shall blow with the |‘ Se-&1 
trumpets over your burnt offerings, and over the sacrifices of your peace ee ye 
offerings; that they may be to you ‘for a memorial before your God: |4 Lev. 23.26 
I am the Lorp your God. Seater 
11 And it came to pass on the twentieth day of the second month, in the|s jonas 
second year, that the cloud ‘was taken up from off the tabernacle of the | # ch. 9.17 
™ Ex, 40, 36, 


12 testimony. And the children of Israel took ™ their journeys out of the 


be quite sufficient; for sound is conveyed easil 
through the pure atmosphere, and reverberat 
strongly amongst the valleys of the Sinaitic hills. 
for the journeying of the camps [nxqpz-ny »p2>] 
—for the breaking up, the departure of the camps ; 
i.e, the camps of the different tribes (cf. vv. 14-28). 
8. when they shall blow. There seem to have 
been signals made by a difference in the loudness 
and variety in the notes, suited for different occa- 
sions, and which experience made the Israelites 
easily distinguish. A simple uniform sound by 
both trumpets summoned a pene assembly of 
the people; the blast of a bee trumpet convoked 
the princes to consult on public affairs; notes of 
some other kind were made to sound an alarm, 
whether for journeying or for war. 5. When ye 
blow an [nyrva]—a loud noise, a broken 
but prolonged peal [Septuagint, cxypaciav, One 
alarm was the recognized signal for the eastern 
division of the camp—viz., the tribes of Judah, 
Issachar, and Zebulua—to march; two alarm 
notes gave the signal for the southern to move; 
and, though it is not in our present Hebrew text, 
the Septuagint has cadmieire onuaciay tpitqy, Kat 
éEapovew at mapeuPoral at rapeuBadrovea upd 
Sé\accay wat cadmeitre onuacluay teraéprnv, Kat 
e£apovoty at mapeuBorat ot mwapeuBahdAovea mTpos 
foppav—i. ¢., that on three alarms being sounded, 
those on the west; while on four blasts, those on 
the north decamped. ee the greatest order and 
discipline were established in the Israelitish peep 
—no military march could be better. regula 
8. the sons of Aaron, &c. Neither the Levites 
nor any in the common ranks of the people could 
be employed in this office of signal-giving. In 
order to attract greater attention and more faith- 
ful Moped eg pes was reserved to the priests 
alone, as the Lord’s ministers; and as anciently 
in Persia and other Eastern countries, the alarm 
trumpets were sounded from the tent of the sove- 
reign, so were they blown from the tabernacle, 
the visible residence of Israel’s King (see on the 
hrase “‘ ordinance for ever,” Exod. xii. 14, 17, 24; 
Lev. xvi. 34), 9. if ye ge to war—in the land of 


Canaan, either,when attacked by foreign invaders 
or when they went to take possession, according to 
the Divine promise, ye—ze¢., the priests—shall 
blow an alarm. This advice was accordingly ac’ 
upon (ch. xxxi. 6; 2 Chr. xiii. 12); and in the cir- 
cumstances it was an act of devout confidence in 
God. A solemn and peligiows act on the eve of a 
battle has often animated the hearts of those who 
felt they were engaged in a good and just cause; 
and so the blowing of the trumpet, being an erdi- 
nance of God, and performed by his consecrated 
ministers, produced that effect on the minds of 
the Israelites, But more is meant by the words— 
viz., that God would, as it were, be aroused b 
the es to bless with His presence and ai 
10. Also inthe day of your gladness—i. e., festive 
and. thanksgiving occasions were to be ushered in 
with the trumpets, as all feasts afterwards were 
(Ps, lxxxi. 3; 2 Chr, xxix. 27), to intimate the 
joyous and delighted feelings with which they 
engaged in the service of God, But this verse 
intimates, what we learn elsewhere (Deut. xiv. 26; 
xvi ll, 14: cf. 1 Sam. i, 3-5, 24, 25; ii. 12-16, 19), 
that during public festivals, private sacrifices or 
free-will offerings were frequently made by indi- 
viduals, as.a matter of convenience, when they 
were at the established place of worship. ; 
11. on the twentieth day, &c. The Israelites 
had lain encamped in Wady Er Rahah and the 
neighbouring valleys of the Sinaitic range, for the 
space of eleven months twenty-nine days (see on 
xod, xix. 1), Besides the religious perpen of 
the highest importance to which thefr long so- 
journ at Sinai was subservient, the Israelites, after 
the hardships and oppression of the Egyptian 
servitude, required an interval of repose and 
refreshment. They were neither physically nor 
morally in a condition to enter the lists with the 
warlike people they had to encounter before 
obtaining possession of Canaan. But the won- 
drous transactions at Sinai—the arm of Jehovah 
80 visibly displayed in their favour—the covenant 
entered into, and the special blessings guaranteed, 
began @ course of moral and religious education 
which moulded the character of this people— 


NUMBERS X. 


not to leace him, 
"wilderness: of Sinai; and the cloud rested in the ° wilderness of Paran, | _B. 0.140. 
13 And they first took their journey * according to the commandment of — ie 


the Lorp by the hand of Moses, 


Moses entreats Hobab 


P P ® Gen. 21. $1, 
14 _ In the first place went the standard of the camp of the children of} on. 12 16. 
Judah according to their armies: and over his host was Nahshon the opie 
15 son of Amminadab, And over the host of the tribe of the children} pot 3's 
16 of Issachar eoas Nethaneel the son of Zuar. And over the host of the} 1isam. 1 
17 tribe of the children of Zebulun was Eliab the son of Helon. And poms 
*the tabernacle was taken down; and the sons of Gershon and the sons|,o* i* 
18 of Merari set forward, ” bearing the tabernacle. And the standard of the| peut.si16, 
camp of Reuben set forward according to their armies: and over his host fom suse 
19 was Elizur the son of Shedeur. And over the host of the tribe of the] 72m; “3" 
20 children of Simeon was Shelumiel the son of Zurishaddai. And over the| jichr.¢.4s, 
host of the tribe of the children of Gad was Eliasaph the son of Deuel. ace 16. 
21 And the Kohathites set forward, bearing the “sanctuary: and * the other | 70>& * 
22 did set up the tabernacle against they came. And the standard of the} Heres 
camp of the children of Ephraim set forward according to their armies: | Heb. pas 
23 and over his host was Elishama the son of Ammihu And over thé}, hen s 
host of the tribe of the children of Manasseh seas Gamaliel the son of | * ch«4 1s, 
24 Pedahzur. And over the host-of the tribe of the children of Benjamin aes most 
25 was Abidan the son of Gideoni. And ‘the standard of the camp of the| oly 
children of Dan set forward, which was the rereward of all the camps|1 nat is, 
throughout their hosts: and over his host was Ahiezer the son of — a 
26 Ammishaddai. And over the host of the tribe of the children of Asher| So.y 
27 was Pagiel the son of Ocran. And over the host of the tribe of the| Merarites, 
28 children of Naphtali was Ahira the son of Enan. *Thus “were the 3 — 69 
journeyings of the children of Israel according to their armies, when | tnt: am, 
they set forward. — Ps, 80. 1. 
29 And Moses said unto Hobab, the son of ” Raguel the Midianite, Moses’ —. 
father-in-law, We are journeying unto the place of which the Lorp said, |enrs 18, 
“J will give it you: come thou with us, and * we will do thee good; for | »Gen. 12.7. 
30 *the Lorp bath spoken good concerning Israel. And he said unto him, |* — a “ 
I will not go; but I will depart to mine own land, and to my kindred. ~ he 
31 And he ca Leave us not, I pray thee; forasmuch as thou knowest how 


Ex. 6.7, 8. 
we are to encamp in the wilderness, and thou mayest be to us ‘instead of | * Job 29. 15. 


made them acquainted with their high destiny, 
and inspired them with those noble principles o 
Divine truth and righteousness which alone make 
@ great nation. 12. wilderness of Paran. It 
stretched from the base of the Sinaitic group, or 
from Et-Tih, over that extensive plateau to the 
south-western borders of Palestine (see further on 
Gen. xxi. 21). 13-27. they first took their jour- 
ney... by the hand of Moses. It is probable 
that Moses, on the breaking up of the encamp- 
ment, stationed himself on some eminence to see 
the rauks defile in order through the embouchure 
of the mountains, The marching order is de- 
scribed, ch. ii, ; but as the vast horde are repre- 
sented here in actual migration, it may be proper 
to notice the extraordinary care that was taken 
for ensuring the safe conveyance of the holy things. 
In the rear of Judah, which, with the tribes of 
Issachar and Zebulun, led the van, followed the 
Gershonites and Merarites with the heavy and 
coarser materials of the tabernacle. Next in 
order were set in motion the flank divisions of 
Reuben and Ephraim; and then came the Kohath- 
ites, who occupied the centre of the moving mass 
bearing the sacred utensils on their shoulders, an 

were so far bebind the other portions of the 
Levitical body, that these would have time at the 
Rew encampment to a the framework of the 


tabernacle ere the Kohathites arrived. Last of 


‘all, Dan, with the associated tribes, brought 
ne Eden 


the rereward of the immense caravan. 

tribe was marshalled under its prince or chief, 
and in all their movements rallied round its own 
standard, 

29. Hobab, the son of Raguel the Midianite— 
called also Reuel, the same as Jethro (see on 
Exod. ii, 18) [°%w ; Septuagint, ‘Payound} 
The English translator of Exodus followed the 
Masoretic punctuation, while in this passage of 
Numbers the text of the LXX. seems to have 
been sco Hobab, the son of this Midianite 
chief, and brother-in-law to Moses, seems to have 
sojourned among the Israelites during the whold 
period of their encampment at Sinai, and now on 
their removal proposed returning to his own 
abode. Moses urged him to remain, both for hig 
own benefit, in a religious point of view, and 
from the useful services his nomad habits could 
enable him to regder. 31. Leave us not, I pray 
thee. The earnest importunity of Moses to secure 
the attendance of this map, when he enjoyed the 
benetit of the directing cloud, has surprised many, 
But it should be recollected that the guidance of 
the cloud, though it showed the general route to 


be taken through the trackless desert, would not 


The people loathe 


35 


86 thee flee before thee. 
unto the ® many thousands of Israel. 
1i = =AND “when the 
Lorp heard i#; an 


NUMBERS Xi. 


32 eyes, And it shall be, if thou go with us, yea, it shall be, that what 
goodness the LorD shall do unto us, the same will we do unto thee, 
33 And they departed from “the mount of the Lorp three days’ journey : 
and the ark of the covenant of the Lorp ® went before them in the three 
84 days’ journey, to search out a resting place for them. 
of the Lop tas upon them by day, when they went out of the camp. 
And it came to ass, when the ark set forward, that Moses said, Rise 
up, Lorp, and let thine enemies be scattered; and let them that hate 
And when it rested, he said, Return, O Lorp, 


ple *complained, *it displeased the Lorp: and the 
his anger was. kindled; and the ?fire of the Lorp 
burnt among them, and consumed them that were in the uttermost parts 


the manna. 


B, ©, 1490, 


& Ex. 3.1, 

> Deut. 1. 33, 

° Fx. 13. 21, 

8 ten thou- 
sand thou- 
sands, 


CHAP, 11, 
® Deut. 9.62 


And ‘the cloud 


plainers, 

2 it was evil 
in the ears 
of, eto. 

> Lev. 10. 2 


2 of the camp. And the people cried unto Moses; and when Moses ‘prayed | ° Jas. 6.16 


3 unto the Lor», the fire * was 
place *Taberah: because the 


quenched And he called the name of the jas 
re of the Lorp burnt among them. ae a 


be go special and minute as to point out the places 
where ture, shade, and water were to be 
Gutattick= end which were often hid in obscure 
po be by the shifting sands. ides, several 

etachments were sent off from the main body. 
The services of Hobab, not as a —- Arab, but 
as a prince of a powerful clan, would have been 
exceedingly useful; and as a guide they must 
have been as invaluable as they were urgently 
required; for the senrney within two or three 
gare istance from Sinai leads so constantly over 
hills of drift sand, that it is irksome and ex- 


ceedingly bewildering. ‘Amongst these sand- 
nelle ere Robinson (* Biblical Researches,’ vol. i. 
p. 222), ‘it uired all Tuweileb’s sagacity and 
experience to here 


eep the proper road; an 
apparently Burckhardt’s gui e (‘ Travels,’ oe 
miased the way, and kept on farther down Wady 
Mtrrab.’ Another thing may be mentioned which, 
as Harmer remarks, ‘ puts the propriety of 
request of Moses out of dispute. The sacr 
history expressly mentions several journeys under- 
taken by parties of the Israelites while the main 
pods lay still In Num. xiii. we read of a party 
that was sent out to reconnoitre the land of 
Canaan; in ch, xx., of messengers sent from 
Kadesh to the king of Edom; in ch. xxxi., of an 
expedition against the idolatrous Midianites; of 
some little expeditions in the close of ch. xxxii.; 
and more journeys of the like kind were, without 
doubt, undertaken, which are not particularly 
recounted. Now, Moses foreseeing something of 
this, might well request the company of Hobab, 
not as a single Arab, but as a prince of their clans, 
that he might be able to apply to him from time 
to time for some of his people to be conductors to 
age see he sc sph opp Pag Sha shop 
to different places, while the y of the people 
and the oud of the Lord remained stationary, 
(‘Obsery.,’ vol. ii, pp. 279-281, Dr. A. rke’s 
edition). 82 if thou go with us. A strong in- 
guceinent sagt held out; but it seems = ~ 
ave ¢ @ young man’s purpose, for he 
f and settled in his own rh pte (See op 


d 
be . & 16; 1 Sam. xv. 6). 
three days’ journey 


_ the first B bein very small), 
a ( day P [4 f : 


i nty miles. 
covenant’... wont betore ‘them 
search out a resting place for them [nm 0)? 
swb}-to search or discover (used here anthro- 
pomerpisnlly) a place of rest. It was carried 

the centre; and ear some eminent commen- 


tators think the passage should be rendered, ‘the 
ark went in their presence,’ the cloud above upon 
it being conspicuous in their eyes. But it is 
probable that the cloudy pillar, which, while 
stationary, rested upon the ark, preceded them in 
the march—as, when in motion at one time (Exod. 
xiv. 19), it is expressly said to have shifted its place. 

85-36. when the ark set forward, that Moses 
said. Moses, as the organ of the people, uttered 
an sbpreums prayer both at the commencement 
and the end of each journey. Thus all the jour- 
neys were sanctified by devotion; but it is in 
@ poetical form, and was probably the initial 
words of a hymn or sacred song chorussed by the 
peonls on these occasions. It was imitated by 

avid, Ps. xviii. 1. Modern criticism asserts 
that the psalm was the original whence the words 
in this passage of Numbers was borrowed, ‘ Lord’ 
being changed into ‘God’ (Hwald, also Hupfeld, 
gucies by Arnold, ‘English Biblical Criticism and 
the Pentateuch,’ p. 53). But for this assertion 
there is no reason, except what arises from the 
theory of the late pomalepe of the Pentateuch. 

CHAP. XI. 1-35.—Manna Loatuep, 1. when 
the people complained, &c. Unaccustomed to 
the fatigues of travel, and wandering into the 
depths of a desert, less mountainous but far more 
gloomy and desolate than that of Sinai, without 
any near ae ont of the rich bcaetah that had 
been promised, they fell into a state of vehement 
discontent, which was vented at these irksome 
and a Lear SP Sass nese journeyings, ‘There is 
considerable difficulty in tracing the course of 
their marchings on their departure from Sinai. 
But comparing the account. in Num. xxxiii. of 
** their goings out, which Moses wrote by the 
commandment of Jehovah,” with the details else- 
where given, it can be very nearly, if not exactly, 
ascertained, And taking the result of this com- 
parison, and following them by means of it to the 
end of their “ wanderings,” we find a coincidence 
which is absolutely perfect between the details o 
the narrative and the respective localities in the 
peninsula to which they are assigned. Those 
stages of their journey where the peoplé are 
represented as suffering and exhausted in their 
enterprise, and consequently as desirous to aban- 
don it, are even now recognized as just the dis- 


to | tressing stages in a route which, through a 


considerable part of it, would not entail upon 
them excessive fatigue, or involve them in unbear- 
able privaticns. When the history alludes to 
supernatural help, it represents the people as 
being then in a position where such help would 


The people 


NUMBERS XI. 
4 And the mixed multitude that was among them fell a lusting: and 


lust for flesh, 


B. C. 1490, 


the children of Israel also rot again, and said, Who shall give us flesh | * lusteds 


5 to eat? We remember the 


evidently be required for such a multitude. With 
the sacred narrative in constant view at each stage 
through which the people are conducted in it, I 
have Teaversed the whole of the peninsula, and 
my purpose requires me to ask for attention at 
this point to the results of this detailed compari- 
son of the history itself with the nature and 
peculiarities of the ground on which it was trans- 
ac’ (Drew's ‘Examination of Colenso,’ pp. 
47, 48.) The displeasure of God was manifested 
against the ungrateful complainers by fire sent in 
an extraordinary manner. Commentators gen- 
erally consider that by ‘‘fire” is meant lightning. 
Harmer (‘ Observ.,’ vol. iv., p. 15) supposes 
that the reference is rather to the Samiel or 
sirocco, the fiery deadly wind which sometimes 

revails in the iustern erts, particularly in the 

esert lying between t and Mecca, which 
was in part the scene of Israel’s wanderings. 

he appearance of this wind is, according to 
Chardin, ‘red and fiery, and kills those it strikes 
by a kind of stifling hea especially when it 
happens in the day time.’ ‘If,’ continues Harmer 
‘a wind of this description killed any member of 
the Israelites, would it be any wonder that it 
should have been called the of the Lord? 
And would not the account that this sort of fire 
was quenched [#pyn], sank down, subsided, better 
agree with such a wind than with lightning?’ It 
is worthy of notice, however, that the discontent 
seems to have been confined te the extremities of 
the camp, where, in all likeli ‘the mixed 
multitude” had their station. At the intercession 
of Moses the appalling judgment ceased, and the 
name given to the place, ‘Taberah” (a burning), 
remained ever after a monument of national sin 
aud punishment (see on vv. 
Taberah has not 
seems to have 


the desert 
and to this excitement of the appetite no 


hey had hitherto ci hss alo gel ne 


‘Anema arp rol tea or 
cien pt.,’ vol. i., p. 
to an aielaat crc usive dist of 
sun-dried, also shell-fish, particularly a@ small kind 
of mussels, during the hot season in April and 
May—the very season when the Israelites were 
travelling in this desert. Lower Egypt, where 
were the brick-kilns in which they were employed, 
afforded great facilities for obtaining fish in the 
Nile (Exod. vii. 21); but the supply was greatly 
increased by what was obtained from the lakes, 
nds, and canals, in which the artificial pro 
on of the finny tribe was carefully carried on. 
‘The supply has not failed in modern times. The 
right of tishery on the canals and lakes is annually 
ed out by the mens to certain indi- 


h which we did eat in Egypt freely; the}, i, 
cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the 


GZar- | and wept. 

iduals wh very large sums for the privilege’ 
(Taylor, Bible Ilastrated by the Kayptisn Mone 
ments,’ p. 63), cucumbers orypd ; Septuagint, 
tian 


Y pe 
of, being greatly mellowed by the influence of 
the sun. melons [oTp3xn; t, rove 
wexovas}, The water melons are meant, which 
grow on the deep loamy soil after the subsidence 
of the Nile ; and as they afford a juicy and cooling 
it, all cla make use of them for meat, drink, 
= meee In entree the pase aren 
melons, which are in requ and on 
which the common people Seg ie ipally sub- 

sist, only about three In 
throughout all the countries of the Levant, fruits 
of the gourd species are extensively made use of, 
and greatly prized on account of their cooling 
quality. leeks—{1z09, a word in the singular, 
used collectively, elsewhere translated grass (1 Ki. 
xviii..5; Job viii. 12; xl. 15; Ps. civ. 14).] Itisa 
vegetable pemeer S Sayer Our translators have 
followed the Soueaagint, which has [ra ’xpéca] the 
leeks. Theirs, however, is & wrong interpretation. 
For, ‘among the wonders of the natural history 
of Egypt, it is mentioned by travellers that the 
common 52 there eat with avidi one spo 
relish a kind of grass called similar to 
clover. Sonnini tells us that in the month of 
November they cry, ‘Green helbeh for sale,” in 

the streets of the towns. It is tied up in 
bunches, which the inhabitants eagerly purchase 
at a low price, and which they eat with incredible 
Feoetiness, without any species of. seasoning. 
hey allege that this singular diet is an excellent 
= a a ee and we daeshe 
—In fine, a preservative inst & great number o: 
maladies. Frinall , Leo igy phlene regard this 
plant as endowed with so many good qualities 
that it is in their estimation 


t acea » 
(Hengstenberg’s ‘Egypt and the Books of Moses,’ 
PP. 209, 210). onions {o'2y¥39; Septuagint, ra 


¢ labouring classea, 
ptuagint, +4 ¢xdpsal—is now 
nearly, if not altogether extinct in Egypt. But 
it seems to have Se St anciently in preat abund- 
ance, as is attested b Pliny, both 
of whom mention it, in connection with the onion, 
as the chief article of food with 
classes, - Bett 
upon & monument at ni-Hassan (Hengaten- 
berg’s ‘Egypt and the Books Sree 
The herbs now mentioned form a diet very 
in warm countries, where 


us. — n one of the pyramids,’ says Herodotus, 
‘is signified in Egyptian charactera what sum was 
expended in the purchase of onions and garlic for 
the workmen. And 1 remember my inte. reter, 
when he read the inscription, told me that it 
amounted to 1,600 talents of silver.’ This inscri 
tion, however, if it ever existed, hag perished with 
the removal of the spaing | Wilson's ‘ 

Bible,’ vol. ii, p. 761), @ can 


Moses’ faith 


and 


bak 


the manna fell upon it. 


10 Then Moses heard the people weep throughout their families, every man 
in the door of his tent: and the oe of the Lorp was kindled re 
11 Moses also was displeased. And *Moses said unto the Lorn, 
hast thou afflicted thy servant? and wherefore have I not found favour in 
12 thy sight, that thou layest the burden of all this people upon me? Have 
I conceived all this people? have I begotten them, that thou shouldest 
say unto me, ‘Carry them in thy bosom, as a nursing /father beareth the 
sucking child, unto the land which thou swarest unto their fathers? 
13 Whence ‘should I have flesh to give unto all this 
14 unto me, saying, Give us flesh, that we may eat. 
15 all this people alone, because i¢ ts too heavy for me. And if thou deal 
thus with me, “kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I have found favour 
in thy sight ; and let me not see “my wretched 
And the Lorp said unto Moses, Gather unto me ?seventy men of the 
elders of Israel, whom thou knowest to be the elders of the people, and 
officers over them ; and bring them unto the tabernacle of the congrega- 
17 tion, that they may stand there with thee. 
talk with thee there: and "I will take of the spirit which ts upon thee, 
and will put ¢¢ upon them ; and they shall bear the burden of th 


16 
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6 lick: but ¢now our soul és dried away: there is nothing at all, besides this 
7 ;manna, before our eyes, And the manna toas as coriander seed, and the 
8 ‘colour thereof _a8 the colour /of bdellium. And the people went about, 
thered i, and ground ¢¢ in mills, or beat ¢# in a mortar, and 
tt in pans, and made cakes of it: % and the taste of it was as the 
9 taste of fresh oil. And when the dew fell upon the camp in the night, 


ts staggered, 
B.C, 1490, 


@ ch, 21. 6, 

° Ex. 16. 8, 4, 

7 eye of it as 
the eye of. 

4 Gen. 2.12 

9 Ex. 16, 31. 

& Dent. 1.12. 


atly ; 
Wherefore 


8 2 Ki. 4, 43, 


ople? for they weep 
*am not able to bear | * 
1 Ki 19, 4, 
Job 6. &10, 
Jonah 4. 8, 
© Zeph. 8. 15, 
P Ex. 2%.1,9. 
€ Gen. 11. 6. 
Ex. 19. 20. 
* 1 Sam. 10.6, 
2 Ki. 2 16, 
Job 32. 8, 
Job 38, 36. 
Joel 2, 28, 


Ness, 


And I will ‘come down and 


e people 


that both the Egyptian hangers-on and the general 
body of the Israelites, incited by their clamours, 
also complained bitterly of the want of the re- 
Fees viands in their toilsome wanderings. But 
after their experience of the bounty and care 
of God, their vehement longing for the ‘uxuries of 
¢ was an impeachment of the Divine arrange- 
ments; and if it was the sin that beset them in 
the desert, it became them more strenuously to 
repress a rebellious spirit, as dishonouring to 
and unbecoming their relation to Him as a chosen 
ae 6-9. But now... there is no ihe 
bes es this manna. Daily familiarity had dis- 
gusted them with the sight and taste of the mono- 
tonous food; and, ungrateful for the heavenly 
gift, they longed for a change of fare. It may 
noticed that the resemblance of the manna to 
coriander seed was not in the colour, but in the 
size and figure; and from its compatison to bdel- 
lium, which is either a drop of white gum or a 
white pearl, we are enabled to form a better idea 
of it. (‘The Septuagint renders ‘ colour of bdellium’ 
eldos xpborédXou, a term which the Greeks applied 
not only to rock-crystal, but to any transparent 
mineral.] Moreover, it 1s evident, from the pro- 
cess of baking into cakes, that it could not have 
been the natural manna of the Arabian desert, 
for that is too gummy or unctuous to admit of being 
und into meal. In taste it is said (Exod. xvi. 
31) to have been like “wafers made with hcney,” 
and here to have the taste of fresh oil (see on 
Exod. xvi. 31). The discrepancy in these state- 
ments is only apparent; for in the former the 
manna is described in its raw state; in the latter, 
after it was ground and baked. Ths minute de- 
scription given here of its nature and use was 
designed to show the great sinfulness of the people 
in being dissatisfied with such excellent food, 
furnished so plentifully and gratuitously. De 
Wette, Knobel, and Davidson maintain that this 
description of the manne is totally different from 


that given in Exodus—in fact, that there are two 
diverse accounts of it inthe Pentateuch. And this 
allegation they support Py further asserting that 
the narrative here is Jehovistic, while that in 
Exodus is Elohistic. This e, however, is sup- 
plementary, not inconsistent with the other; and 
that in Exodus contains the name of ‘‘ Jehovah” 
nine times, the name of Elohim not at all. 

10-15. Moses said unto the Lord, &. It is 
impossible not to sympathize with his feelings, 
although the tone and language of his remon- 
strances to God cannot be justified. He was ina 
most distressing situation—having a mighty mul- 
titude under his care, with no means of satisfying 


-their clamorous demands. TJheir conduct shows 
be | ‘how deeply they had been debased and demoralized 


by long oppression; while his reveals a state of 
mind agonized and almost overwhelmed by a sense 
of the undivided responsibilities of his office. 

16, 17. Gather unto me seventy men of the 
elders—(see Exod. iii. 16; v. 6; xxiv. 9; xviii. 21, 
24; Lev. iv. 15.) An order of seventy was to be 
created, either by a selection from the existing 
staff of elders, or by the appointment of new ones, 
empowered assist him, by their collective 
wisdom and experience, in the onerous cares of 
government, The Jewish writers say that this 
was the origin of the Sanhedrim, or supreme ap- 
pellate court of their nation. But there is every 
reason to believe that it was only a temporary 
expedient, adopted to meet a trying exigency. 
17. I will come down—i.¢., not in a visible man- 
ner, or by local descent, but by the tokens of the 
Divine presence and operations, and,.. take of 
the spirit which is upon thee. The spirit means 
the gifts and influences of the Spirit (ch. xxvii. 18 ; 
Joel ii, 28; John vii. 39; 1 Cor. xiv. 12), and by 
‘taking the spirit of Moses, and putting it upon 
them,’ is not to be understood that the qualities 
of the great leader were to be in any degree im- 
paired, but that the elders would endowed 


The Lord speaks 


19 flesh, and ye shall eat. 


that ye have despise 
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18 with thee, that thou bear 7¢ not thyself alone. 
people, *Sanctify yourselves against to-morrow, and ye shall eat flesh: for 
ye have wept ‘in the ears of the Lorn, sa 2 us { 
eat? for “¢¢t was well with us in Egypt: therefore the Lorp will give you 

Ye shall not eat one day, nor two days, nor five 

20 days, neither ten days, nor twenty days; bué even a ®whole month, 
until it come out at your nostrils, and it be loathsome unto you: because 

Fi the Lorp which 7s among you, and have wept before 

21 him, saying, Why came we forth out of Egypt? And Moses said, The 

ople, among whom I am, are six hundred thousand footmen; and thou 


with Moses from a cloud. 


thou unto the | 30:2! 

*, Gen, 35. 2. 
Ex. 19. 10. 
Josh. 7. 13, 

¢ Ex 167. 

* Acts 7. 29, 

& month of 


And sa 
ing, Who shall give us flesh to 


22 hast said, I will give them flesh, that they may eat a whole month. Shall cna ae 
*the flocks and the herds be slain for them, to suffice them? or shall all | wn" 2 
23 the fish of the sea be gathered together for them, to suffice them? And | * Fve. 12.25 
the Lop said unto Moses, “Is the Lorp’s hand waxed short? thou shalt | , ta 14 
see now whether *my word shall come to pass unto thee or not. Ps. 09.7 
24 And Moses went out, and told the people the words of the Lorp, and] Lukes. 3, 
gathered the seventy men of the elders of the people, and set them round | , eae de 
25 about the tabernacle. And the Lorp “came down in a cloud, and spake |} « 1 Sam. 10,5, 
unto him, and took of the spirit that eas upon him, and gave it unto| « 
the seventy elders: and it came to pass, “that, when the spirit rested upon sit ped 


26 them, “they prophesied, and did not cease. 


with a portion of the same gifts, especially of pro- 
phecy (v. 25)—i. e., an extraordin penetration in 
iscovering hidden, and saisling cult things. 
18-20. say thou unto the people, Sanctify your- 
selves—i. ¢,, ‘prepare yourselves,’ by repantanr 
and submission, to receive to-morrow the flesh you 
clamour for. But it is evident that the tenor of 
the language implied a severe rebuke, and that 
the blessing promised would prove a curse (cf. Ps. 
ovi. 15, where the words, ‘‘He sent leanness into 
their soul,” implies that the decay which was 
sent was not bodily, but spiritual, 21-23. Moses 
said... Shall the flocks and the herds be 
slain? The great leader, struck with a promise so 
aeronishing 2 that of suddenly furnishin , in the 
amidst of the desert, more than two millions of 
people with flesh for a whole month, betrayed an 
incredulous spirit, surprising in one who had wit- 
nessed so many stupendous miracles. Of course, 
he thought only of its being accom lished in the 
natural and ordinary course of things. Their 
flocks and herds, numerous as they were, would 
soon be diminished and exhausted by the con- 
sumpt of so vast a horde. And the problem which 
was insoluble to Moses was, from what other 
natural source the supply was to come, or shall 
all the fish of the sea be gathered together for 
them, to suffice them? This alternative was prob- 
ably suggested to the mind of Moses by his being 
then not far from the Red Sea, as we learn that 
some of the encampments were, (Num. xxxiii. 10, 
ll, &c.) | ‘Zrwin,’ says Harmer (‘Observ.,’ iv., 
P 127), ‘explains it y observing, that a little 
ower down, towards the straits of Babelmandel, 
he found fish in abundance in the Red Sea; that 
the Arabs were very expert in etching them; 
and that great quantities were to be picked up, 
from time to time, on the sand banks, which are 
extremely numerous in the Rcd Sea. If,’ con- 
tinues Harmer, ‘the modern Arabs are so dex- 
trous at catching fish now, the ancient Egyptians, 
we have reason to believe, were so in their time; 
and the low, oppressed state of Israel in that 
country will not allow us to believe that they did 
not exert themselves with equal assiduity and, in 
consequence of continual use, with equal success. 
There can be no reason to doubt that, since man 


them found fish a > Ny grateful to their pal- 


But there remained two of 


ates, they would endeavour to make use of every 
opportunity to gratify themselves. Manna was 
an additional supply, only intended to make up a 
sufficiency of food—not designed to be exclusive 
of every other species of it.’ 23. the Lord said 
unto Moses, Is the Lord’s hand waxed short? If 
we are surprised at the perplexing doubts of Moses. 
‘this surprise,’ as has been justly remarked (T'renc 

on ‘ Miracles,’ p. 360) ‘rises out of our ignorance 
of man’s heart, of our own heart, and of the deep 
root of unbelief which is there. It isevermore thus 
in times of difficulty and distress. All former 
deliverances are in danger of being forgotten; the 
mighty interpositions of God’s hand in former 
passages of men’s lives fall out of their memories; 
each new difficulty appears insurmountable as one 
from which there is no extrication; at each recur- 
ring necessity, it seems as though the wonders of 
God's grace are exhausted and have come to an 
end. Thus, once already the Lord had covered 
the camp with quails (Exod. xvi. 13); yet, for all 
that, even Moses himself cannot believe that He 
will provide flesh for all that multitude.’ But it 
is probable that it was only a feeling of the mo- 
meut—at all events, the incredulous doubt was 
uttered only to himself, and not, as afterwarda, 
publicly, and to the scandal of the people (see on 
ch. xx, 10)., I¢ was therefore sharply reproved, 
but not punished. 

24. Moses... gathered the seventy... and 
set them round about the tabernacle, &. That 
place was chosen for the convocation, because, as 
it was there God manifested Himself, there His 
Spirit would be directly imparted—there the 
minds of the elders themselves would be inspired 
with reverential awe, and their office invested 
with greater respect in the eyes of the people, 
25. the Lord came down in a clond [}73]—in the 


cloud. The purpose of this visible descent was in 
order to spoke to Moses and the seventy elders in 
the presence of the people. they prophesied, and 
did not cease [upum!]—tltey spoke under Divine 
influence, It was originally applied to those who 
wee rot jients of ee Tevelations erie: nt 
jects of Divine inspiration (cf. Gen. xx. 7; Ex 

vii. 1: atv, i 1 Sam, x. 5, 10-15; Ps. cv. 15; Luke 
i. 68-79), but did not predict the future. As 


The giving 
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of quails, 


the men in the camp, the name of the one was Eldad, and the name of | 3° 14%. 


the other Medad: and the spirit rested upon them; and they were of 

them that were written, but ’went not out unto the tabernacle: and 
27 they prophesied in the camp. And there ran a young man, and told 
Moses, and said, Eldad and Medad do 
Joshua the son of Nun, the servant of 
29 answered and said, My lord Moses, ‘forbid them. And Moses sai 

him, Enviest thou for my sake? *Would God that all the Lorp’s people 
30 were prophets, and that the Lorp would put his Spirit upon them! And 
Moses gat him into the camp, he and the elders of Israel. 

And there went forth a ‘wind from the Lorp, and brought quails from} 
the sea, and let hem fall by the camp, as it were ®a day’s journey on this 
side, and as it were a day’s journey on the other side, round about the 
32 camp, and as it were two cubits high upon the face of the earth. And 


28 


31 


the people stood up all that day, and 


and they gathered the quails: he that gathered least gathered ten 


those elders were constituted civil governors, their 
*‘prophesying” must be understood as meaning 
the performance of their civil and sacred duties 
by the help of those extraordinary endowments 
they had received, and by their not ‘‘ ceasing,” 
either that they continued to exercise their gifts 
uninterruptedly the first day (see 1 Sam. xix. 24), 
or that these were permanent gifts, which quali- 
fied them in an eminent degree for discharging 
the duty of public magistrates. 26-29. But there 
remained two. These did not repair with the rest 
to the tabernacle, either from modesty in shrink- 
ing from the assumption of a public office or 
being prevented by some ceremonial defilement. 
They, however, received the gifts of the Spirit as 
well as their brethren; and when Moses was 
urged to forbid their prophesying, his answer dis- 
yea a noble disinterestedness, as well as zeal 
or the glory of God, akin to that cf our Lord 
(Mark ix. 39), they were of them that were 
written, but went not out unto the tabernacle. 
Foster (‘Sinai Photographed’) enlists this passage 
in support of his favourite theory, that the Sinai 
Inscriptions were the work of the Israelites, inter- 
preting it thus: ‘Eldad and Medad went not 
out unto the tabernacle, because they were else- 
where occupied in executing or directing the 
execution of those records of the exode, graven 
with an iron pen and lead, in the rocks for ever.’ 
Such a view is exceedingly forced and altogether 
groundless, [The word is 0°2033, amongst the in- 
scribed or enrolled, being summoned in writing, 
instead of the more common term, DO’, called. } 
(See on ch. i, 16; also, Havernick’s ‘Gen. Histo- 
rico-Critical Introd. to the Old Testament,’ p. 238.) 
The fact of these two elders remaining in their 
usual places, without accompanying their col- 
leagues to the tabernacle, to receive in public form 
the Divine commission, and yet being endowed 
with the gifts of the Spirit, showed that God 
could perfect His strength in human weakness, 
and that He is in His procedure independent of 
the limits of place. Moreover, it was a visible proof 
that their call emanated not from Moses, but from 

od Himself; and ‘once more, in the dividing of 
the Spirit which Moses acta on the seventy 
eldera of Israel, so that they all did pee. we 
recognize an earlier though a weaker Pentecost, 
in which, however, the latter was surely implied ; 
for if from the servant could be imparted of his 
spirit, how much more, and in what larger mea- 
oo) from the Son?’ (Trench ‘Hulsean Lectures, 


P ess, there went forth @ wind from the Lord 
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1 KL. 18, 45, 
2K 3.17. 
Job 1. 19, 
Pa. 78. 26. 
Song 4, 16. 

9 the way of 
a day. 


that night, and all the next day, 


[>P}]—to pluck or tear up; frequently applied to 
poms up the stakes or pins of a tent; hence to 
reak up an encampment, to remove: but here 
to the sudden rise of a violent wind. Nothing 
is stated as to the sqearte from which it blew; 
but in Ps. lxxviii. 26 the east and south winds 
are poetically mentioned as being the most im- 
eb in Eastern regions. and brought quails 
rom the sea. These migratory birds (see on 
Exod. xvi. 13) were on their journey from Egypt, 
when the “ wind irom the Lord,” forcing them to 
change their course, wafted them over the Red 
Sea to the camp of Israel. let them fall... a 
day’s journey on this side, and... on the 
other side, round about the camp. If the 
journey of an individual is meant, this space 
might be thirty miles; if the inspired historian 
referred to the whole host, ten miles would be 
as far as they could march in one day in the 
sandy desert, under a vertical sun. Assumin 
it to be twenty miles, this immense cloud o 
quails (Ps. Ixxvii. ai covered a space of forty 
miles in diameter. Othera reduce it to sixteen 
(see Rosenmiiller’s * Biblical Geography,’ vol. i., p. 
25). But it is doubtful whether the measurement 
be from the centre or the extremities of the 
camp. It is evident, however, that the language 
describes the countless number of these quails. 
as it were two cubits high upon the face of 
the earth. Some have supposed that they fell 
on the ground above each other to that height— 
@ supposition which would leave a vast quantity 
useless a8 food to the Israelites, who were for- 
bidden to eat any animal that died of itself, 
or from which the blood was not poured out. 
Others think that, being exhausted with a long 
flight, they could not fly more than three feet 
above the earth, aud so were easily felled or 
caught. (So the Septuagint [woe erraKy and 
aH2 yis]; also Josephus, b. iii., ch. i., sec. ) A 
more recent explanation applies the phrase, ‘two 
cubits high,” not to the accumulation of the 
mass, but to the size of the individual birds. 
Flocks of large red-legged cranes, three feet 
high, measuring seven feet from tip to tip, have 
been frequently seen on the western shores of 
the Gulf of ba, or. eastern arm of the 
Sea (Foster, Stanley, Shubert). 32. people stood 
up—i.e., rose up in eager haste; some at one 
time, others at another; some, perhaps, through 
avidity, both day and night. ten homers—ten ass’ 
loads; or ‘‘ homers” may be used indefinitely, as 
in Exod. viii. 14; Judg. xv. 16; and “ten” for many: 
so that the phrase “ten homers” is equivalent 


The sedition NUMBERS XII. of Aaron and Miriam. 


‘homers: and they gpread them all abroad for themselves round about | _*% © 49%_ 
33 the camp. And *while the flesh was yet between their teeth, ere it was fe So e 
chewed, the wrath of the Lorp was kindled net the people; and the | emerie 
34 Lorp smote the people with a very great “iin And he called the| ‘the graves 
name of that place ! 


Kibroth-hattaavah: because there they buried the} _ Ist. 


s 1. 
people that lusted. : Weis vere 
35 And *the people journeyed from Kibroth-hattaavah unto Hazeroth;| in ere. 
and "abode at Hazeroth. ; _ | CHAP. 18 
AND Miriam and Aaron spake against. Moses because of the } Ethi- SE, 


opian woman whom he had married: for *he had ? married an Ethiopian |« gr ¢. a1. 
2 woman. And they said, Hath the Lorp indeed spoken only by Moses ? dake. 
3 hath he not spoken also by us? And the Lorp “heard i¢. (Now the 7. 

man Moses was * very meek, above all the men which were upon the face | « matt 21.5. 


to great h The collectors were probably one | this route was @ watering -place in a spacious 
or two feos aah family; and, Setar distrostiul plain, now identified by Gurckhardt, Robinson, 
of God’s goodness, gathered not for immediate| and Stanley with Ain-el-Hudhera, at the east 
consumption only, ‘but for future use. In eastern | of the great sandy district, Debbet- et - Ramleh. 
and southern seas, innumerable quails are often | Stewart (‘ Tent_and Khan,’ p. 161) identifies 
seep, which, when weary, fall down, covering} Vaberah with Wady Berdh and Kibroth-hatta- 
every spot on the deck and rigging of vessels ;} avah, as Sarbut - el - Khadem. Foster (‘ Sinai 
and in Egypt they come in auc piyrieds that | Photographed’) eagerly adopts this theory, and, 
the people knock them down with sti spread | following the maps of Ortelius and Goldschmidt, 
them all abroad for themselves —dried and | in which, according to the notions of the medizval 
salted them for future use, by the simple process | geographers, they placed the Sepulchra Concupis- 
to which they had been accustomed in Egypt— | centie, the graves of lust, near this latter spot. 
ie., after having stripped them of their feathers | In support of his views he considers Taberah ‘a 
and buried them in the burning sands for a short | remote outskirt’ of the encampment at Kibroth- 
time (Maillet, ‘ Lett.’ iv., p. 130, quoted, Harmer’s | hattaavah “lying ms ag plain for ten or twelve 
‘ Observ.,’ vol. iv., p. 362). ‘Hgmont and Horaan miles’—which he thinks is intimated by “‘a day’s 
tell us that in a walk on the shore of Egypt, journey” (v. 31). But as this thecry assumes 
they saw a sandy plain several leagues in extent, | mount Serbal to be Sinai, the mount of God, we 
and covered with reeds, without the least verdure, | must reject their hypothesis as to the site of 
between which reeds they saw many nets placed | Kibroth-hattaavah as untenable. 

for renga § quails, which eome over in large} CHAP. XII. 1-9.— MiRIaM AND AARon’s 
flights northward in March or April, and return- | SEDITION. 1. an Ethiopian woman [n-¥a3 TYR] 
ing southward from Europe during the month of | _4he Cushite woman. Arabia was usually called 


ptember. If the ancient Egyptians made use | ; ; —its i i 
of the same method of catching quails that they ws, Se a Se ne ae ee ee 


¢ st escendants of that son of Ham (see on 
now practise on those shores, yet Israel in the | Bxod. ii. 15), and being accounted generally a vile 
wilderness, being without these conveniences, | and contemptible race (Amos ix. 5. The occa- 
were obliged of course to take the more inartificial sion of this seditious outbreak on the part of 
and laborious way of haat them by striking | Miriam and Aaron against Mosea was the great 
down the wearied birds with ludgeons or stones. change made in the government by the adoption 
The Arabs of Barbary do this still (Harmer’s | of the seventy rulers; and their irritating dis- 
beerv.,’ vol. iv., p. 863; see also ‘Quarterly paragement of his wife—who, in all probability 
Review,’ July, 1 Pp. 62, 63). 33. while the | yas Zipporah, and not & second wife he had 
flesh . .. ere it was chewed [n3']—consumed, recently married—arose from jealousy of her 
cut off; i ¢, ere the supply of quails, which relatives, through whose influence the innovation 
lasted a month (v. 20), was exhausted. The | had been first made (Exod. xviii.), while they 
Arabs and many other Orientals, though they | were overlooked. or neglected. Many commen- 
do not frequently make use of flesh, eat vora- | tators, however, suppose this wife to be a differ- 
ciously when they obtain % and it produces upon | ent person from Zip i iriam is mentioned 
them the hilarious effect o ardent spirits. This | before Aaron, as being the chief instigator and 
seems to have been the case with the Iaraelites. | leader of the sedition. 2. Hath the ‘ford Be 
The pobalanty, is, that their stomachs, having | not spoken also by us? The prophetical name 
in long inured to manna (a light food), were not | and character was bestowed upon Aaron (Exod. 

re for so sudden a change of regimen—a | iv. 15, 16), and Miriam (Exod. xv. 20); and there- 
eavy, solid diet of animal food, of which they | fore they considered the conduct of Moses, in 
seem to have partaken to so intemperate a degree } exercising an exclusive authority in this matter, 
as to produce a general surfeit and fatal conse-| as an encroachment on their rights (Mic. vi. 4). 
uences. On a former occasion their murmurs | 8. the man Moses was very meek—(Exod. xiv. 13; 
or flesh were raised (Exod. xvi.) because they | xxxii. 12, 13; chs. xiv. 13; xxi. 7; Deut. ix. 18.} 
were in want of food. Here these proceeded, nat | This observation might have been made to account 
from necessity, but wanton lustful desire; and | for Moses taking no notice of their angry re- 
their sin, in the righteous Jndemens of God, was | proaches, and for God’s irterposing so speedily 
made to carry its own ae ment. 34 called | for the vindication of His servant's cause. The 
the name... Kibroth-hattaavah—lit,, the graves | circumstance of Moses recording an eulogium on 
of lust, or those that lusted; so that the name | a distinguishing excellence of his own character 
of the place proves that the mortality. was con- | is not without a parallel among the sacred writers, 
fined to those who had indulged inordinately. when forced to it by the insolence and contem t 
36. Haxzero The opens southern station of | of opponents (2 Cor. xi, 5; xii 11, 12). This is the 


Mission of NUMBERS XIII. 


4 of the earth.) And ‘the Lorp spake suddenly unto Moses, and unto 
Aaron, and unto Miriam, Come out ye three unto the tabernacle of the 
5 pemcestion And they three came out. And “the Lorp came down in 
the pillar of the cloud, and stood i the door of the tabernacle, and called 
6 Aaron and Miriam: and they both came forth. And he said, Hear now 
my words: If there be a prophet among you, J the Lorp will make 
myself known unto him ’in a vision, and will speak unto him *in a 
7 dream. My ‘servant Moses és not so, / who és faithful in all mine house, 


the twelve spies, 


B. C. 1490, 


* Ps. 76. 9. 
f ch. 16, 19. 
Ps 119.7. 
9 Gen. 46. 2, 
Job 38, 15, 
Lake 1. 11, 
22. 


® Matt. 1. 20. 
$ Deut. 18,18. 


8 With him will I 


16 
wilderness of Paran. 


13 And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Send °thou men, that they 
2 may search the land of Canaan, which I give unto the children of Israel : 
of every tribe of their fathers shall ye send a man, every one a ruler 


opinion of Calvin, dL peeabery, &e. But it is not 
improbable that, as this verse appears to be a 
yarenthesis, it may have been inserted as a gloss 

y or some later prophet. This is the view 
taken by Rosenmiiller, Jahn, and Kurtz Others, 
instead of ‘‘ very meek,” suggest ‘very afflicted, 
as the proper rendering, 4. the Lord spake sud- 
denly. The Divine interposition was made thus 
openly and immediately, in order to suppress the 
sedition, and prevent its spreading amongst the 
people. 6. stood in the door of the tabernacle— 
‘aithout gaining admission, as was the usual pri- 
vilege of Aaron, though it was denied to all other 
men and women. This public exclusion was de- 
signed to be a token of the Divine displeasure. 
6. Hear now my words. A difference of degree 
is here distinctly expressed in the gifts and autho- 
rity even of Divinely commissioned prophets. 
Moses having been set over all God’s house—t. ¢., 
His church and people—was consequently invested 
with supremacy over Miriam and Aaron also, and 
privileged beyond all others by direct and clear 
manifestations of the presence and will of God. 
8. mouth to mouth, mediately, not by an in- 
terpreter, nor by visionary symbols presented to 
his fancy. apparently—plainly and surely. not 
im dark speeches — parables or similitudes. the 
similitude of the Lord shall he behold—not the 
face or essence of God, who is invisible (Exod. 
xxxiil. 20; Col. i. 15; John i. 18), but some uumis- 
takeable evidence of His glorious presence (Exod. 
xxxiii. 2; xxxiv. 5). The latter clause should 
have been <onjpiried with the preceding one, thus: 
‘not in dark speeches, and in a figure shall he 
behold the Lord.’ This slight change in the 
punctuation removes all. appearance of contradic- 
tion to Deut, iv. 15. 


eak *mouth to mouth, even ‘apparently, and not in 

dark speeches; and ™ the similitude of the Lorp shall he behold: where- 

9 fore then "were ye not afraid to speak against my servant Moses? And 

the anger of the Lorp was kindled against them; and he departed, 

10 And the cloud departed from off the tabernacle; and, ° behold, 

became * leprous, white as snow: and Aaron looked upon Miriam, and, 

11 behold, ske eas leprous. And Aaron said unto Moses, Alas! my lord, 

I beseech thee, ‘lay not the sin upon us, wherein we have done foolishly, 

12 and wherein we have sinned. Let her not be as one dead, of whom the 

13 flesh is half consumed when he cometh out of his mother's womb. And 

Moses ‘cried unto the Lorp, saying, Heal her now, O God, I beseech 

14 thee. And the Lorp said unto Moses, ‘If her father had but spit in her 

face, should she not be ashamed seven days? let her be “shut out from 

15 the camp seven days, and after that let her be received in again. And 

° Miriam was shut out from the camp seven days: and the people jour- 
neyed not till Miriam was brought in again. 

And afterward the people removed from Hazeroth, and pitched in the] 2. 


Ps. 105. 26, 
J Heb. 3.2, 5. 
& Ex. 83, 11. 

Deut. 34.10. 
© 4 Cor.13.12, 
™ Kx. 33. 19, 


iriam | * 2 Pet. 2. 10. 


2 Chr 26.20. 


CHAP. 18. 
® Deut. 1. 22, 
Deut. 9, 23. 


10-16.—Herr Leprosy. 10. the cloud departed 
from off the tabernacle—i. ¢., from the door, to 
resume its permanent position over the mercy-seat. 
Miriam became leprous, This malady in its most 
malignant form (Exod. iv. 6; 2 Ki v. 27), as its 
colour, combined with its sudden appearance, 
proved, was inflicted as a Divine judgment; and 
she was e the victim, either from her extremo 
violence, or because the leprosy on Aaron would 
have interrupted or dishonoured the holy service. 
11-13. On the humble and peuiteatial submission 
of Aaron, Moses interceded for both the offenders, 
especially for Miriam, who was restored; not, 
however, till she had been made, by her exclusion, 
a public example. 14. her father had but spit in 
her face. The Jews, in common with all people 
in the East, seem to have had an intense abhor- 
rence of spitting; and for a parent to express his 
displeasure by doing so on the person of one of his 
andres: or even on the ground in his presence, 
separated that child as unclean from society for 
seven days. 15. the people journeyed not till 
Miriam was brought in again—either not to 
crush her by a sentence of overwhelming severity, 
or not to expose her, being a prophetess, to popular 
contempt, 

16. pitched in the wilderness of Paran. The 
station of encampment seems to have been Rithma 
(ch. xxxiii, S40 

CHAP. XIII. 1-35.—Tuz Namzs or THE MEN 
WHO WERE SENT TO SEARUH THE LAND. 1, 2. the 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Send thou men— 
(cf. Deut. i. ca) whence it appears, that while the 
proposal of delegating confidential men from each 
tribe to explore the land of Canaan emanated from 
the people who petitioned for it, the measure re- 
ceived the special sanction of God, who granted 


The spies NUMBERS XIII. . sent out, 
3 among them. And Moses by the commandment of the Lorp sent them | 3 © 1. 
from the wilderness of Paran: all those men were heads of the children oetu 
4 of Israel. And these were their names: of the tribe of Reuben, Sham- | , °","* 
5 mua the son of Zaccur. Of the tribe of Simeon, Shaphat the son of Hori. | ¢ He shan 
6 Of *the tribe of Judah, “Caleb the son of Jephunneh. Of the tribe of — 
8 Issachar, Tgal the son of Joseph. Of the tribe of Ephraim, Oshea the son| pip; & 
9 of Nun. Of the tribe of Benjamin, Palti the son of Raphu. Of the tribe | + into the 
11 of Zebulun, Gaddiel the son of Sodi. Of the tribe of oseph, namely, of aa 
12 the tribe of Manasseh, Gaddi the son of Susi. Of the tribe of Dan,| G70, 
13 Ammiel the son of Gemalli. Of the tribe of Asher, Sethur the son of | Josh. 15.3. 
14 Michael. Of the tribe of Naphtali, Nahbi the son of Vophsi. Of the poor 
16 tribe of Gad, Geuel the son of Machi. These are the names of the men aide 
which Moses sent to spy out the land, And Moses called ¢Oshea the| Deut. 1. 


son of Nun, ‘Jehoshua. 19, 


17 And Moses sent them to spy out the land of Canaan, and said unto] “"** ** 
them, Get you up this way ‘southward, and go up into “the mountain ; | + Dent. 7,8 
18 and see the land, what it 7s; and the people that dwelleth therein, oe 9, 
19 whether they 6 strong or weak, few or many; and what the land is| so we 
that they dwell in, whether it be good or bad; and what cities they be| Eze 31.11 
20 that they dwell in, whether in tents, or in strong holds; and what the ant ae 
land is, whether it be fat *or lean, whether there be wood therein, or| jay a 
not: and ‘be ye of good courage, and bring of the fruit of the land. 22, 33, 
21 Now the time was the time of the first-ripe grapes. So they Ae eg 
__ went up, and searched /the land from the wilderness of Zin unto |: oun aa. 
22 *Rehob, as men come to Hamath, And they ascended by the south,| 2 
and came unto Hebron; where ’Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai,{ Jude1.10 


their request at once as a trial and a punishment 
of their distrust.' 3. those men were heads—not 
the princes who are named, ch. x., but chiefs, 
leading men, though not of the first rank. 16. 
Oshea—i. e., a desire of salvation. Jehoshua, by 
prefixing the name of Jehovah, means ‘ Divinely 
appointed,’ ‘head of salvation,’ ‘Saviour,’ the 
same as Jesus. The Septuagint applies the last 
name to Joshua [kat émwvduace Mwvojs rdév Ado?) 
tidy Navi Incodv). 

17. Get you up this way southward (233, into 
the Negeb], and go up into the mountain—into 
the highland country, the southern extremity 
of the promised land. 

20. the time... of the first-ripe grapes. 
This was in August, when the first clusters 
are gathered, the second in _ September, and 
the third in October. The spies’ absence for a 
period of forty days, determine the gra‘ 
they brought from Eshcol to have been of the 
second period. ‘Thus ‘the Israelites were in 
the Arabah, or ares Arabian desert, at the 
most trying period of the year. Their journey 
to this pola from Sinai might have been accom- 
plished by easy marches in eighteen “days, But 
probably they rested- for some time at Akabah, 
and hence five months were consumed with it. 
They sent forward the spies for the purpose of 
examining the character and state of the country, 
peticulaniy of ascertaining the most ractical C) 
ine of access into the promised land; and for 
forty days they looked wistfully for the return of 
these messengers, for they were anxious to move 
out of the oppressive, stifling heat of the Arabah, 
on to the healthier as well as more abundant 
Tegion, which was there above them, and which 
they already regarded as their own possession’ 
Drews ‘Scripture Lands,’ Re 77). 21-24 80 

ey... searched the land—they advanced 
from south to north, > semeaiee the whole 


land. the wilderness of Zin—a long level plain, 
or deep valley of sand, the monotony af which 
is relieved by a few tamarisk and rethem trees 
and which, under the names of el-Ghor an 

el-Arabab, forms the continuation of the Jordan 
ave extending from the Dead Sea to the Gulf 
of Akabah. Rehob—or Beth-rehob, was a city 
and district situated, according to some, eastward 
of Sidon, and, according to others, is the same ¢s 
el-Hult, an extensive and fertile champaign 
country, at the foot of Antilibanus, a few leagues 
below Paneas. as men come to Hamath—or, 
“the x flats in of Hamath” (2 Ki. xiv. 25), now 
the valley of Baalbek, a mountain-pass or open- 
ing in the northern frontier, which formed the 
extreme limit in that direction of the inheritance 
of Israel. The existence of Hamath is proved 
from the hieratic papyri of the period (‘ Cambridge 
Essays,’ 1858, p. ). From the mention of 
these places, the route of the scouts appears to 
have been along the course of the Jordan in their 
advance, and their return was by the western 
border, through the territories of the Sidonians 
and Philistines, 22. and came unto Hebron 
[kan}-and he came, viz, Caleb (cf. Josh. xiv. 9, 


12, 14). For the spies seem to have divided the 
labour of surveying the land, or perhaps to have 
ne in_pairs. is district was explored Ly 
eb. Hebron was situated in the heart of the 
mountains of Judah, in the southern. extremity of 
Palestine, ‘The town of Hebron consists of 
number of sheikidoms distinct from each other, 
standing at the foot of one of those hills that form 
& bowl round and enclose it. “The children of 
Anak,” mentioned in this verse, seem io nave been 
also chiefs of townships; and this coincidence of 
polity, existing in ages so distant from each other, 
ig remarkable (Vere Monro), Ahiman—brother 
of a gift (Gesenius). ee engae his ata- 
ture, which measured six cubits (Bockart, ‘Geog, 


The return 
the children of Anak, were. 


23 “before Zoan in Egypt.) And °they c 
and cut down from thence a branch wit 
bare it between two upon a staff; and they brought of the 

24 and of the figs, The place was called the ? brook ? Eshcol, because of the 

cluster of grapes which the children of Israel cut down from thenoa. 

And they returned from searching of the land after forty days. 

26 And they went and came to Moses, and to Aaron, 
gation of the children of Israel, unto the wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh ; 
and brought back word unto them, and unto all the congregation, and 

27 showed them the fruit of the land. And they told him, and said, We 
came unto the land whither thou sentest us, and surely it floweth with 

28 ? milk and honey; and ° this zs the fruit of it. 

be strong that dwell in the land, and the cities are walled, and very 

at: and moreover we saw the children of Anak there. 
ites dwell in the land of the south; and the Hittites, and the Jebusites, | 


25 


29 


. 
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ow ™Hebron was built seven years | 3-0. 140. 
ame unto the! brook of Eshcol, 
h one cluster of grapes, and they 


Of the spies, 


™ Josh. 21.11, 

* Ps. 73, 12, 
Isa, 19, 11, 
Tea, 30, 4, 

° Deut, 1. 24, 

1 Or, valley, 

> ch. 32, 9, 
Deut 1. 26, 
Judg. 16. 4, 

2 Or, valley. 

8 That is, A 
cluster of 
grapes. 

? Ex. 3. 8 
Lev 20, 21, 
Deut 1. 25. 

7 Deut, 1. 25, 

* Deut. 9.1,2, 

* ch. 14, 43, 
Judg. 6. 3, 


megranates, 


and to all the congre- 


Nevertheless ” the people 
The * Amalek- 


Sac.,’ p. 362). Talmai—full of furrows (Gesenius). 
the children of Anak. The name Phcenicians was 
only a softened pronunciation of Beni-Anak, accord- 
ing to Bochart, who makes many interesting con- 
jectures as to the import of the names given to 
the three sons mentioned here, p32 means long 
necked.] According to Josephus (‘Antiquities,’ b. v., 
ch. iL, seo, 3), human bones of a gigantic size were 
occasionally dug up in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron, even in his day. Mr. Bonomi, at a 
meeting of the Syro-Egyptian Society, May, 1856, 
gave a design from the interior of the great temple 
of Abu Simbel, representing the king contending 
with two men of e stature, light complexion 
sosnty rd, and having a remarkable load o 
hair pendant from the side of the head; as also 
other representations of the same peop'e met with 
at the royal tombs of Biban-el-Moluk, at Medina 
Tabu, at Karnak, and in the par of the royal 
tomb opened by Belzoni, and which he read as 
signifying ‘Tanmahu,’ or, by elision, “ Talmai,” 
the name given to one of the tribes of the children 
of Anak, Hebron (Kirjath-arba, Gen. xxiii. 2; 
xxxv. 27) was one of the oldest cities in the world. 
Zoan (the Tanis of the Greeks) was situated on one 
of the eastern branches of the Nile, near the lake 
Menzala, and_the early royal residence of the 
Pharaohs, and boasted a higher antiquity than 
any other city in Egypt. Its name, which signifies 
flat and level, is descriptive of its situation in the 
low grounds of the Delta, Itis called also Avaris; 
the ancient Egyptian was Ha-awar, of which the 
Hebrew or Semitio name Zoan is a literal transla- 
tion. The date of its foundation has not been 
ascertained by the researches of any Egyptologer 
‘amongst the ancient monuments; and until such 
a discovery shall be made, there is no means of 
determining the precise antiquity of Hebron but 
this succinct notice. 23, the brook of Eshcol— 
$. e., ‘the torrent of the cluster.’ Its situation 
was a little to the south-west of Hebron. The 
valley and its sloping hills are still covered with 
vineyards, the character of whose fruit corre- 
sponds to its ancient celebrity. one cluster of 
grapes. The grapes reared in this locality are 
still as magnificent as formerly: they are said by 
one to be equal in size to prunes, and compared 
by another to a man’s thumb. One cluster some- 
times weighs ten or twelve pounds. The mode of 
carrying the cluster cut down by the spies, though 
not necessary from its weight, was evidently 
ado to preserve it sete! a specimen.of the 

netions of the promised land; and the im- 
pression e by i anita 


the greater that the Israelites were familiar only 
with the scanty vines and small grapes of Egypt. 
26. they... came... to Kadesh [777p ; Sep- 
tuagint, Kadns]—an important encampment of the 
Israelites, after having marched up the. Arabah, 
the fearful desert of sand that extends from the 
head of the Elanitic Gulf tothe DeadSea. But its 
exact situation is not certainly known, nor is it 
determined whether it is the same or a different 
place from Kadesh-barnea. It is supposed to be 
identical with Ain-el-Weibeh, a famous spring on 
the eastern side of the desert (Robinson), and also 
with Petra (Stanley). <A different site, however, 
has, with go high a degree of probability as amounts 
almost to certainty that it is the true one, been 
assigned to Kadesh by Mr. Rowlands, who places 
it at Ain-el-Kadeis, near the southern extremity 
of the Negeb, ‘1 ing to the east of the highest 
part of Jebel Hala towards its northern ex- 
tremity, about twelve miles to the E.S.E. of 
Moilahhi (Hagar’s wel or, more exactly, near 
the point at which the longitude of Khulasah in- 
tersects the latitude of Ain-el-Weibeh’ ( Williams’ 
‘Holy City,’ p. 488; Kurtz, ‘History of the Old 
Covenant,’ vol. iii., Be 217; ‘Jour. Sac. Lit.,’ July, 
1848, pp. 90-96; Winer’s ‘Réal Worterbuch ; 
Drew's ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 76, note). 27. they 
told him, and said. The report was given pub- 
licly in the audience of the people; and it was 
artfally arranged to begin their narrative with 
commendations of the natural fertility of the 
country, in order that their subsequent slanders 
might the more readily receive credit, 28. we 
saw the children of Anak there. Accustomed 
to the Egyptians, who, as may be inferred from 
their mummies, were slight and short of stature, 
rather puny, the tall muscular appearance of 
the mountaineers of Hebron must, to the Israel- 
ites, have formed a striking contrast. No wonder 
that they inspired terror; for, combined, with an 
extraordinary stature, they were a fierce, wild, 
wicked race, engaged in continual warfare. Their 
gigantic appearance arose from their being distin- 
guished by unusually long. necks, like the Pata- 
gonians of South America, who are noted for their 
rsonal deformity—the upper part of their bodies 
ing of dis sa aah Pp pe ength. 29, The Amalek- 
ites dwell fh @ land of the south. Their terri- 
tory lay between the vm and Red Seas, skirting 
the borders of Canaan. It embraced what is now 
called Wady Murreh, ‘a comparatively fertile 
expanse of country somewhere between Kadesh 
and Engedi ; and this agrees with the physical 
peculiarities of the extensive tract, partly arable, 


The people murmur 


NUMBERS XIV. 


at the spies’ report. 


and the Amorites, dwell in the mountains; and the Canaanites dwell by | _3-°- 14. 


the sea, and by the coast of Jordan. 
30 


31 once, and possess it; for we are well able to overcome it. 


32 for they are stronger than we. And they “brought up an evil report 


33 ‘men of a great stature. And there we saw the giants, *the sons of 


: ¢ Josh. 14.7, 
And ‘Caleb stilled the people before Moses, and said, Let us go up at} Pr2-' 
. But the men} Ps. ns 10, 
that went up with him said, We be not able to go up against the people ; ser ke 
; * Eze. 36. 13, 
of the land which they had searched unto the children of Israel, saying, | Perhaps» 
The land, through which we have gone to search it, is a land that ’eateth eo ab 
up the inhabitants thereof; and “all the people that we saw in it are| ‘erin 
“ Amos z 9 
Anak, which come of the giants: and we were in our own sight "as |‘ alll 
2 Sam. 21. 


asshoppers, and so we were in their sight. , ; 
14, AND all the congregation lifted up their voice, and cried; andthe} 


2 people wept that night. And “all the children of Israel murmured + Bins hag 
against Moses and against Aaron: and the whole congregation said unto ya 
them, Would God >that we had died in the land of t! or would} 2, 12 

3 God we had died in this wilderness! And wherefore ath the Lorp | , ae 
brought us unto this land, to fall by the sword, that our wives and our ae 
children should be a prey? Were it not better for us to return into Se a 

4 Egypt? And they said one to another, ‘Let us make a captain, and let |» Deus aves. 
us return into Egypt. * Deut 1716 

5 Then Moses and Aaron fell.on their faces before all the assembly of ay ee 

6 the congregation of the children of Israel. And Joshua the son of Luke 17.31. 
Nun, and Galeb the son of Jephunneh, which were of them that searched aes 7. 39. 

7 the land, rent their clothes: and they spake unto all the company of | He™™-1. 


partly pastoral, which begins a little to the north- 
west of Ain-el-Kadeis, and sweeps round, in a 
north-easterly direction, past Bir-es-Seba and Tell 
*Arad, to the neighbourhood of Kurmul and ’Ain- 
Jidy’ (‘ Negeb,’ Hittites . . . dwell in the 
mountains, ‘ th 
ern and mountainous part of Palestine (Gen. xxiii. 
7). the Canaanites dwell by the sea. The rem- 
nant of the original inhabitants, who had been 
dispossessed dy the Philistines, were divided into 
two nomadic hordes; one settled eastward near 
the Jordan, the other westward by the Mediter- 
ranean. 
, 32. & land that eateth up the inhabitants— 
&e., an unhealthy climate and country. Jewish 
writers say that in the course of their travels the 
spies saw a great many funerals, vast numbers of the 
anaanites being cut off at that time, in the pro- 
vidence of God, bya plague, or the hornet (Josh, 
xxiv. 12), men of a great stature. This was 
evidently a false and exaggerated report, repre- 
senting, from timidity or malicious artifice, what 
was true of a fewas descriptive of the people 
generally. 33. giants, the sons of Anak. The 
name is derived from the son of Arba, a great 
man among the Arabians (Josh, xv. 14), who prob- 
ably obtained his appellation from his long neck, 
as the word imports. The epithet, “the giants’ 
[orp 30], evidently refers here to stature (see on 


Gen. vi. 4). in our own sight as grasshoppers 
—a strong Orientalism, by which the treacherous 
spies gave an exaggerated report of the physical 
strength of the people of Canaan. : 
CHAP. XIV. 1-45.—Tuz Prorpte Murmur at 
tHe Spizs’ Report. 1 all the congregation 
lifted up their voice—not literally the whole, 
for there were some exceptions. 2-4. Would God 
that we had died. Such insolence to their gen- 
erous leaders, and such base ingratitude to ~ 
show the deep degradation of the Israelites, an 
the absolute necessity Mr decree that debarred 


. 8). 
Their etapa were in the south- | foll 


that generation from entering the promised land. 
dey: were punished by their wishes being granted 
to die in that wilderness. A leader to re-con- 
duct them to t is spoken of (Neh. ix. 17) as 
actually nominate The sinfulness and insane 
olly of their conduct are almost incredible. 
Their conduct, however, is paralleled by too 
man mone ourselves, who shrink from the 
smallest difficulties, and rather remain slaves to 
sin than resolutely try to surmount the obstacles 
that lie in their way to the Canaan above. This 
rebellion is computed to have éccurred on the 
ninth day of Ab—a day memorable in Jewish 
history for a series of national calamities; the day 
of the same month on which Nebuchadnezzar, 900 
yee after, destroyed the city and temple of 
erusalem ; on which, at a period long subse- 
quent, Titus, the Roman commander, overthrew 
the capital of Judea, with its sanctuary, accom- 
plishing the prediction of Micah (iii. 12); and on 
which, fifty years later still, in punishment of the 
insurrection of Bar-Chochebas, the city was again 
eged and taken by Hadrian, amid a massacre 
of 600,000 Jews. An elegy, composed by a Jewish 
poet of the middle ages, and chanted by the Jew- 
ish communities on this mournful day—the anni- 
versary of so many disasters to their nation—is 
given by Professor Munk, Paris, in his * Essay on 
the Poetry of the Jews in the Middle Ages.’ 

5. Moses and Aaron fell on their faces — ag 
— and earnest apr eae either to the 
people, entreating them to desist from so perverse 
a design, or rather to God, as the usual and only 
refuge from the violence of that tumultuous 
and stiff-necked rabble, and a hopeful means of 
poe and impressing their hearts. 6. Joshua 
.- ; and Caleb. The two honest spies testified 
their grief and horror, in the strongest manner, at 
the mutiny against Moses and the blasphemy 
against God; while at the same time they en- 
deavoured, by a truthful statement, to persuade 
the people of the ease with which they might obtain 


Moses intercedes 


the children of Israel, saying, 
8 search it, 7s an exceeding 
he will bring us into this 


‘defence is departed from them, ‘and the 

10 not. But all the con tion bade stone them with stones. 
And * the glory of the 

11 gation before all the children of Israel. 


A make of thee a greater nation and mightier than they. 
(for thou broughtest u 
14 and they will tel 


15 night. Now, ¢f thou shalt ki 


in 
19 and fourth generation. 


given this people, from Egypt even ? until now. 


NUMBERS XIV. for the people, 
The land, which we passed through to| _3.o 1. 
vie oe If the Lorp a eee a ae NSH < ead 
2 : and, and give it us; ‘a land which floweth 
9 with milk and honey. Only ‘rebel not ye against the Lorp, neither ares 
fear ye the people of the land; for they “are bread for us: their , ss. 62. 4. 
ORD is with us: fear them |, Dears 7, 
28, 24, 
Lorp appeared in the tabernacle of the congre- | 7 Deut. 9. % 
all th And the Lorn said unto Moses, | 1.34." 
ow Jon will this people ‘provoke me? and how long will it be ere| Ps.12.6 
they “believe me, for all the signs which I have showed among them?| 10.33 
12 I will smite them with the pestilence, and disinherit them, and “will|, eee” 
J Ex. 17.4 
And ° Moses said unto the Lorp, Then the Egyptians shall hear it, |* == 1* 1 
this people in thy might from among them:) |: uenae” 
| t¢ to the inhabitants of this land: ? for they have heard | ™¥s. 78 22. 
that thou, Lorp, art among this people; that thou, Lorn, art seen face | , Jun 1% 
to face; and that thy ‘cloud standeth over them; and that thou goest | « peg 
before them, by day time in a eel of a cloud, and in a pillar of fire by | ? Ex 15. 
) all this people as one man, then the |; 3% *'® 
16 nations which have heard the fame of thee will speak, saying, Because | ¢ ps. 103 8. 
the Lorp was not “able to bring this people into the land which he sware} Ps 16.8. 
17 unto them, therefore he hath slain them in the wilderness. And now, 1|, 2c 
beseech thee, let the power of my Lord be great, according as thou hast | : cr. 
18 spoken, saying, The Lorp ¢s ‘long-suffering, and of great mercy, forgiv- | , hitherto. 
iniquity and transgression, and by no means clearing the guilty ; et 
‘visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third |» Ps. 72.19, 
Pardon, I beseech thee, the iniquity of this| lbas1 
people according unto the greatness of thy mercy, and as thou hast for-| [ie i+* 
Eze, 18, 8. 
20, And the Lorp said, I have “pardoned, according to thy word: but as| Hab.2u. 
21 -truly as I live, “all the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lorp. alga 
22 Because “all those men which have seen my glory, and my miracles which| s. 
I did in Egypt and in the wilderness, have tempted me now “these ten | , Ps. %.11. 
23 times, and have not hearkened to my voice; *surely ”they shall not see | 5 triney ovo 
the land which I sware unto their fathers, neither shall any of them that'| the lana. 
¥ Eze. 10. 15, 


24 provoked me see it: but my servant Caleb, because he had another spirit 


ossession of so desirable a country, provided they 

d not, by their rebellion and ingratitude, pro- 
voke God to abandon them. 8. a land which 
floweth with milk and honey—a general expres- 
sion, descriptive of a rich and fertile country; but 
the two articles specified were amongat the prin- 
cipal products of the Holy Land. 9. their defence 
is departed (o>¥ 1p} their shadow is turned, is 
departed. The departing of the shadow was re- 
garded as an indication of someevil. The Sultan 
of Turkey and the Schah of Persia are called ‘the 
shadow of God,’ ‘the refuge of the world.’ So 
that the meaning of the phrase, ‘‘ their defence is 
departed” from them, is, that the favour of God 
‘was now lost to those whose iniquities were full 
(Gen, xv. 16), and transferred to the Israelites. 

10, the glory of the Lord appeared. It was 
seasonably manifested on this great emergency, to 
rescue His ambassadors from their perilous situa- 
tion. 11, 12. the Lord said... I will smite— 
not a final decree, but a threatening suspend 
as appeared from the issue, on the intercession 0 
Moses, and the repentance of Israel. 

17, let the power of my Lord be great—be 
moagnified. “9 ; 


21. all the earth shall be filled with the 
Glory of the Lord. This promise, in its full ac- 
ceptation, remains to be verified by the eventual 
and universal prevalence of Christianity in the 
world, But the terms were used restrictively, in 
respect of the occasion, to the report which would 
spread over all the land of the ‘‘terrible thin 
in righteousness” which God would do in the 
infliction of the doom described, to which that 
rebellious race were now consigned. 22, all those 
men which... have tempted me, &c. There 
ia no bint given in this narrative to warrant the 
assertion of Dr. Colenso, that the Levites were 
poi from the general doom of the rebellious 
Israelites, though it is evident, from what is said 
elsewhere, that though Caleb and Joshua were 
the ony persons belonging to the number of the 
spies who were spared, others also of their con- 
temporaries survived the protracted stay in the 
wilderness (cf. Josh. xiv. 1), ten times—very fre- 
quently, 24 my servant Caleb. Joshua was also 
excepted, but he is not named, because he-was no 
longer in the ranks of the people, being a con- 
stant attendant on Moses. had another spirit, 
under the influence of God’s Spirit, was a man 
of bold, generous, heroic courage, above worldly 


The murmurers 


25 whereunto he went; and ‘his 


NUMBERS XIV. 


with him, and hath followed me ae Te will I ae into the land 
sha. 
lekites and the Canaanites dwelt in the valley.) To-morrow turn you, 


excluded from Canaan, 
B.C. 1490. 


possess it. (Now the Ama- 


and get you into the wilderness by the way of the Red Sea. 18. 


26, 


34 be wasted in the wi 


anxieties and fears. ‘Our Lord, in the pau of 
the marriage of the king’s son, said, ‘‘ Many are 
called, but few chosen.” These words do but state 
a truth which had long before been finding its ful- 
' tilment in the kingdom of God, and which, alas! 
ig always accomplishing there. They were ful- 
filled in the history of that entire generation 
which went out of Egypt; these were “ called” to 
a kingdom, yet were not in the end *‘ chosen” to it, 
since with most of them God was not well pleased, 
aod they died in the wilderness (1 Cor. x. 1-10; 


Heb. iii. 7-19; Jude 5). They were fulfilled on a | After th 


smaller scale in those twelve to whom it was 
iven the first to see the promised land; two only 
rew strength and encouragement from that sight, 
and they only were “chosen” to inherit it’ (Trenc. 
‘On Par.,’ p. mi 25. Now the Amalekites and 
the Canaanites dwelt in the valley—i.¢,, on the 
other side of the Idumean mountain at whose 
base they were then encamped. Those nomad 
tribes had at that time compe it with a deter- 
mination to oppose the further progress of the 
Hebrew people. Hence the command to seek a 
safe and timely retreat into the desert, to escape 
the pursuit of those resolute enemies, to whom, 
with their wives and children, they would fall a 
helpless prey, because they had forfeited the 
presence and protection of God. The twenty-fifth 
Verse, forming an important part of the narrative, 
should be freed from the parenthetical form which 
our English translators have given it, and the 
verb should be rendered in the present tense, 
‘dwell’ [Pepa az; Septuagint, xatoixodow ev tn 
«oA 4d, sojourn in the plain. The import of the 
statement is, that the enemy were lying in wait 
or them at the foot of the mountain on the other 


side (see on wv, 40-45). 


28. Say unto them, As truly as I live—(cf. Ps. 
cvi. 26, where ‘lifting the hand,’ the ancient 
geevure of sr earne. ig used as synonymous with 

© expreasion in this passage: cf. Deut. i. 34; ii 
14) 80, save Caleb, .. and Joshua. These are 
epecially as honourable exceptions to 


And the Lorp spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying, How 
27 “long shall L bear with this evil congregation, which murmur against 
me? I*have heard the murmurings of the children of Israel, which 
28 they murmur against me. Say unto them, °Ae truly as I live, saith the 
29 Lorp, as ye have spoken in mine ears, so will I do to you: your carcases 
shall fall in this wilderness; and “all that were numbered of you, accord- 
ing to your whole number, from twenty years old and upward, which 
80 have murmured against me, doubtless ye shall not come into the land 
concerning which I ‘sware to make you dwell therein, ‘save Caleb the 
31 son of Jephunneh, and Joshua the son of Nun. 
which ye said should be a prey, them will I bring in, and they shall 
32 know the land which “ye have despised. But as for you, 7 your carcases, 
83 they shall fall in this wilderness. And your children shall ° wander * in 
the wilderness ‘forty years, and bear your whoredoms, until your carcases 
derness, After the number of the days in which ye 
searched the land, even * forty days, each day for a year, shall ye bear 
your iniquities, even forty years; ‘and ye shall know my ®breach of 
35 promise. I the Lorp have said, I will surely do it unto all this evil 
congregation, that are gathered together against me: in this wilderness 
they shall be consumed, and there they sh 


‘| the rest of the scou 


Matt 17.17. 

Mark 9. 19, 
& Ex. 14, 12, 

1 Cor. 10.10 
© Heb. 3. 17, 
4d ch. 2%. 64. 


But your little ones, 


die. 


and also as the future 
But it appears that some 
of the old generation did not join in the mutinous 
pbs including in that number the great 
name of the high priest (Josh. xiv. 1). 31. they 
(%. é., your little ones) & know the land which 
ye have despised. This refers to the refusal of the 
people, misguided by the false report of the ten 
spies, to invade the land of Canaan. They pre- 
ferred the testimony of these hasty explorers to 
that of God Himself (cf. Ps, Ixxvii. 22, 32). 34. 
e@ number of the days in which ye 
searched the land . . . forty days, each day for 
& year. There was thus a correspondence be- 
tween the time of their sin and that of their 
punishment. But this circumstance does not 
afford ground for the theory (Birk’s ‘Elements of 
Sac. AES p. 338; Faber, vincial Letters,’ 
vol. i, p, 124) that the term day stands in the 
prophetical books for the period year, nor that a 
typical day represents a real year (cf. Ezek. iv. 4; 
Dan. ix. 24). shall ye bear your iniquities. To 
bear one’s sin or ey is equivalent to the 
suffering of the punishment due to sin (cf, ch. 
XViii. 32; Exod. xxviii. 43; Lev. xix. 8). my 
breach of promise—i.¢., that in consequence of 
your violation of the covenant betwixt you and 
me, by breaking the terms of it, it shall’ be null 
and void on my part, as I shall withhold the 
blessings I promised in that covenant to confer 
on you on condition of your obedience, (opr7 
‘nyUANY, and ye shall know my withdrawal, my 
alienation, my holding back.) ‘The translation in 
the present authorized version is harsh, and merel 
conjectural, not warranted by the Hebrew Sorel 
Some of our older English translators had a more 
inoffensive and a juster rendering than our last 
version here happens to have. Coverdale’s Bible 
of 1535 renders, “ye mer know what it is, when I 
withdraw my hand.” Matthewe’s Bible of 1537 h 
“ye shall fele my vengeance.” The Great Bible ot 
1539, “‘ye shall know my displeasure.” a 
translators of 1560 first ventured to say, “ye sha 


leaders of the people. 


Israel discomfited by the 


38 report upon the land, °died by the 


"Joshua the son of Nun, and Caleb the son of Jephunneh, which were of 
the men that went to search the land, lived still. 

And Moses told these sayings unto all the children of Israel: %and 
40 the people mourned greatly. And they rose up early in the morning, 

and gat them up into the top of the mountain, saying, Lo, ” we be here, 

and will go up unto the place which the Lorp hath promised: for we 
41 have sinned. And Moses said, Wherefore now do ye transgress ‘the 
42 commandment of ‘the Lorp? but it shall not prosper. Go “not up, for 

the Lorp 7s not among you; that ye be not smitten before your enemies. 
43 For the Amalekites and the Canaanites are there before you, and ye 
shall fall by the sword: ’because ye are turned away from the Lorp, 
therefore the Lorp will not be with you. 

But ’ they presumed to go up unto the hill-top: nevertheless the ark 
of the covenant of the Lorp, and Moses, departed not out of the camp. 
45 Then the Amalekites came down, and the Canaanites which dwelt in that 

hill, and smote them, and discomfited them, even * unto Hormah. 


39 


44 


fele my breach of promise;” but then they added 
a marginal note to soften it—viz., “whether my 
gmt be true or no.” Bishop Parker's Bible of 

568 altered it into, “ye shall know my breach of 
promise,” leaving no note at all in the margin; and 
the last translation, following Parker’s, reads the 
text as before, only throwing in another softer 
version into the margin—viz., “altering of m 
purpose ”? (Waterlands’ ‘Scripture Vindicated’). 

‘he Hebrew word occurs only in one other pas- 
sage, viz., Job xxxiii. 10, where it is rendered by 
our translators, ‘‘ occasion against” \‘disallow- 
ances against me’) (Carey’s ‘Job’), [The Septua- 

nt has, yuaoecbe tov Supov THs opy7ys pov. Jerome, 
in the Vulgate, has ultionem meam. The Septua- 
giot has in the passage of Job referred to, uenov, 
querclam, complaint. 

36-38. the men , .. died by the plague before 
the Lord. Ten of the spies were struck dead on 
the spot, either by the pestilence or some other 
judgment—the great and appalling mortality oc- 
easioned by which clearly betokened the hand of 
the Lord (cf. Ps. xc., which was composed on the 
occurrence of those sad events.) The fatal decree 
that doomed the whole ram generation of 
Israelites that had come out of Egypt to perish 
‘was a severe but a necessary measure; and though 
it was, in the first instance, a punishment for.their 
unbelief and rebellion, it proved ultimately a 
great national blessing. They had exhibited fre- 
quent and unmistakeable proofs that they were 
not possessed of a spirit for oceupying the pro- 
mised land _as the servants of the true God, con- 
fiding in His vigilant providence, and devoted to 
His service. it was necessary that another 
generation should arise, inured to hardihood, 
uncorrupted by the influence of Egyptian man- 
ners and religion, and impressed by the marvel- 
lous displays of the Divine oe and power, 
with a realizing sense of the Being of God, and of 
His exclusive claims to their homage. These ends 
were all attained by the race that were reared 
under the educational discipline of the wilder- 
ness, 

89. the people mourned greatly [op7 "axny 
skD]—a strong expression, denoting both inter. 
nal and external sorrow for sin and calamity 
(cf. Ezra x. 2; Neh. oe Dan, x. 2). 40. they 


NUMBERS XIV. 


36 And the men which Moses sent to search the land, who returned, 
and made all the congregation to murmur against him, by bringing up a 
37 slander upon the land, even those men that did bring up the evil 


Amalekites and Canaanites, 


B.C. 1490, 


"ch 13,31 
° Jer. 28. 14, 
Jer 29. 32. 
1 Cor. 10.10, 
Heb 3. 17, 
Jude 6, 
© Josh. 1. 6 
@ Pro. 19, 3 
Matt. 8. 12, 
Heb. 12, 17, 
” Deut, 1.4L 
Eccl. 9. 3. 
Matt. 7. 21. 
Luke 13.25, 
* 2Chr 24.20, 
€. Job 9. 4, 
Tea. 6971, 2, 
Jer 2. 87. 
1Cor. 10.22, 
% Deut. 1. 426 
Ps. 44, 1-8, 
* Judg. 16,20. 
1 Chr, 23, 9, 
»” Deut. 1..43, 
® Judg. 19.17. 


plague before the Lorp. But 


rose up early in the morning. Notwithstanding 
the tidings that Moses communicated, and which 
diffused a general feeling of melancholy and grief 
throughout the sane the impression was of very 
brief continuance. ‘hey rushed from one extreme 
of rashness and perversity to another, and the 
obstinacy of their rebellious spirit was evinced 
by their active preparations to ascend the hill 
notwithstanding the Divine warning they ha 

received not to undertake that enterprise. for 
we have sinned—i. ¢., sensible of our sin, we 
now repent of it, and are eager to do as. Caleb 
and Joshua exhorted us; or, as some render it, 
though we have sinned, we trust God will yet 
give us the land of promise. 

44. the ark of the covenant of the Lord... 
departed not out of the camp. The shrines of 
the heathen deities were, amongst idolatrous 
peoples carried in the van of their armies. In 
ike manner, the ark of God, though it had 
no image in it, was carried on the shoulders of 
the priests during the exodus (Josh. ili. 14), 
and also in their early battles. The occasion 
referred to, therefore, was exceptional. But the 
practice was discontinued after the settlement 
in Canaan (1 Sam. iv. 7). The entreaties of 
their prudent and pious leaders, who repre- 
sented to them that their enemies, scaling 
the other side of the valley, would post them- 
selves on the top of the hill before them, were 
disregarded. How strangely perverse the conduct 
of the Israelites, who, shortly before, were afraid 
that, though their Almighty King was with them 
they could not get possession of the land; and 
yet now they act still more foolishly in sup- 
posing that, though God were not with them, 
they could expel the inhabitants by their un- 
aided efforts! The consequences were such ag 
anit have been adtieiated: The Amalekites 
and Canaanites, who had been lying in ame 
buscade expecting their movement, rushed down 
upon them from the heights, and became the 
instruments of punishing their guilty rebellion. 
45. the Amalekites ... and the Canaanites 
—(see on Deut. i 44) even unto Hormah, 
The name was afterwards given to that place 
in memory of the immense slaughter of the 
Israelites on this occasion. Its name former, 
was (Judg. i. 17) Zephath [nez, watchtower). 


The law of NUMBERS XV sundry offerings. 
15, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak “unto the children 


2 
3 


for) on >. 


o wr 


10 
11 
12 
13 


14 


15 


of Israel, and say unto them, When ye be come into the land of your 
habitations, whieh I give unto you, and ‘will make an offering by fire 


unto the Lorp, a burnt offering, or a sacrifice “in 2 performing a vow, or|* 


in a free-will offering, “or in your solemn feasts, to make a ‘sweet 
savour unto the Lorp, of the herd, or of the flock; then /shall he that 
offereth his offering unto the Lorp bring %a meat offering of a tenth 
deal of flour mingled with *the fourth part of an hin of oil. And ‘the 
fourth part of an hin of wine for a drink offering shalt thou prepare with 
the burnt offering or sacrifice, for one lamb. Or for a ram, thou shalt 
prepare for a meat offering two tenth deals of flour mingled with the 
third paré of an hin of oil. And for a drink offering thou shalt offer the 
third part of an hin of wine, for a sweet savour unto the Lorp. And 
when thou preparest a bullock for a burnt offering, or for a sacrifice in 
performing a vow, or 4 peace offerings unto the Lorp; then shall he bring 
with a bullock a meat offering of three tenth deals of flour mingled wit 

half an hin of oil. And thou shalt bring for a drink offering half an hin 
of wine, for an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lorp. 
Thus shall it be done for one bullock, or for one ram, or for a lamb, or a 
kid. According to the number that ye shall prepare, so shall ye do to 
every one according to their number. All that are born of the country 
shall do these things after this manner, in offering an offering made b 

fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lorp, And ifa stranger aac wit 

you, or whosoever be among you in your generations, and will offer an 
offering made by fire, of a sweet.savour unto the LorD; as ye do, so he 


6 ch..23.7. 


shall do. One “ordinance shall be both for you of the congregation, and |? Lev. 7. 1 


also for the stranger that sojourneth with you, an ordinance for ever in 


® ch 9.14. 


considered by Dr. Robinson (‘ Biblical Researches,’ | distinction to the “ bill country of Judah,” which 
ii., p. 583) to be the “oer es -Safeh, or | it adjoins on the north-west; while to its Israel- 


vol. 
Stfah, on the north - west o 


up 


p- 78; Martineau’s ‘Eastern Life,’ p. 61) as to be Pent and Khan,’ D. 215). 
impracticable for the advance of a numerous host. CHAP. XV. 1-41. 


Ain - el - Weibeh, | itish assailants, who had to toil up its southern 


the mountain chain which extends along acclivity, it would appear, as it was indeed, a 
the southern extremity of Palestine. But this mountain of no inconsiderable elevation’ (* Negeb,’ 
defile, by all accounts, is so difficult of ascent | p. 10: cf. Robinson's ‘ Biblical Researches,’ vo ii, 
as weli as descent (Drew's ‘Scripture Lands,’ 467; Williams’ ‘Holy City,’ p. 488; Stewart's 


—Tue Law or Sunpry Or- 


Besides, it is so very improbable that such a posi- | FERINGS. 1,2. Speak unto the children of Israel. 
tion, whether at the top or the bottom of the | Some infer from v. 23 that the date of this com- 
mountain, should be chosen for the erection of a | munication must be fixed towards the close of 
fort, that it has been rejected by most travellers | the wanderings in the wilderness, aud also that 
who have carefully explored if, Another and | all the sacrifices prescribed in the law were to be 


more likely site has been found in Wady Ruheileh 


offered only after the settlement in Canaan. At 


—the chief entrance from the south-west to the | all events, after the great change which had taken 


southernmost region of Palestine—at a place called | place in the prospects of the people, the } 


egisla- 


Sebata. The pass by which they endeavoured to | tion henceforth recorded, as might have been ex- 


penetrate the mountain barrier is called el- pected, is prospec 
audeh, two hours and a half from Khalusa | should be done wh 


tive, having respect to what 
en the next generation should 


Poet, near the south-eastern extremity of Mount | enter Canaan. 3. a burnt offering. It is evident 
alal, (uch, in ‘Jour, Sac. Lit.’ July, 1848, | that a peace offering is referred to, because this 

Hee 94; Kurtz, vol. 1., Pp. 227-336; Wilson’s | term is frequently used in such a's 

nds of the Bible,’ vol. i., p._ 342; ‘Negeb,’ pp. | xviii. 12; Lev. xvii 5). 4 tenth deal—i. e., an 

198-206, 243, &c.) There is no discre ney | omer, the tenth part of an ephah (Exod. xvi. 36). 


12, 


between this passage, where the enemies of Israel fourth part of an hin of oil. This eleme 
are described as rushing down from the bill, and it to have been ditferent 
v. 25, where they are said to ‘dwell in the valley” as were made b 


ie agen “We have but to glance at a good map companiments of other sacrifices. 6-12. two tenth 
0 


portion of the territory under consideration now | cause the sacritice was 


alestine in order to perceive that the northern | deals. The quantity of 


’ L of i ] 
inhabited me the Arab tribes Saidtyeh, Dhullam, | former. The accessory guariiece we Mgr ser 


and Jeb4lin 


is raised many hundred feet above | creased in proportion to the te i 
the level of the sea, and consists, in fact, of a sue- Magnitude oF its Arig ese se 
cession of vast terraces, which, like the steps of | one who had become a prosel 
& gigantic staircase, gradually ascend from the any 


: € 8 of the Israeli 
Arabah to an extensive plateau or high table-land. with hardly an exception, ia which the Gents 
We can therefore easily understand how the sacred | stranger might not, on conforming to certain con- 
writer might well speak oe it as a plain, in contra- ditions, fully participate. 


The law of NUMBERS XV. sundry offerings. 
your generations: as ye are, so shall the stranger be before the Lorp. | _3 149. 
16 One law and one manner shall be for you, and for the stranger that |/ Josh. 6.11 
sojourneth with you. nie 
17,_ And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of “4 Re 
18 Israel, and say unto them, When ye come into the land whither I bring | Deut. 26.3, 
19 you; then it shall be, that, when ye eat of the ‘bread of the land, ye] wen 
20 shall offer up an heave offering unto the Lorp. Ye “shall offer up a| Fro Soh 
cake of the first of your dough for an heave offering: as ye do”the| Eze. 41.3. 
21 heave eee of the threshing-floor, so shall ye heave it. Of the first sav = 
of your dough ye shall give unto the Lorp an heave offering in your |* Lev 2.14. 
ageihtes sorties vid, ceet coe sien “ie 
An e have erred, and not observe these commandments hn 2 
23 which the sates hath spoken unto Moses, even all that the Lorp hath |? rare 
commanded you by the hand of Moses, from the day that the Lorp com- | * ‘°™ the 
24 manded Moses, and henceforward among your generations; then it shall | s ett 
be, ?if ought be committed by ignorance ? without the knowledge of the | ordinance. 
congregation, that all the congregation shall offer one young bullock for | **",+* 
a burnt offering, for a sweet savour unto the Lorp, with his meat offer-: Besley 
ing, and his drink offering, according to the ®manner, and one “kid of | _ Estas. % 
25 the goats for a sin offering. And’ the priest shall make an atonement |’: ‘ ® 
for all the congregation of the children of Israel, and it shall be forgiven | Rom. 6 iL 
them ; for it 7s ignorance: and they shall bring their offering, a sacrifice | Heb 2.17 


made by fire unto the Lorp, and their sin offering before the Lorp, for} 4; 


26 their ignorance: and it shall be forgiven all the congregation of the} 1Jobn1.r. 
children of Israel, and the stranger that sojourneth among them; seeing| Joha21, 
all the people were in ignorance. . sagt 

27 ~+And *if any soul sin through ignorance, then he shall bring a she-goat eran 

28 of the first year for a sin offering. And ‘the priest shall make an atone-| P#1% 13. 
ment for the soul that sinneth ignorantly, when he sinneth by ignorance |. cage 
before the Lorp, to make an atonement for him; and it shall be forgiven | ‘doth. 

29 him. Ye shell have one law for him that ‘sinneth through ignorance, | “ Devt 17 12 
both for him that is born among the children of Israel, and for the rhrke eh 
stranger that sojourneth among them. Heb, 10. 26. 

30 But “the a that doeth ought ® presumptuously, whether he be born | , 2Pe? 
in the land, or a stranger, the same reproacheth the Lorp; and that ta ras 


22. if ye have erred, &c.—respecting the per- 
formance of Divine een and the rites and 
ceremonies that constitute the holy service. This 
law relates only to any omission, and conse- 
quently is quite different from that laid down, [ev. 
iv. 13, which implies a transgression or positive 
neglect of some observances required. is law 
relates to private parties, or individual tribes ; 
that to the whole congregation of Israel. 24-26. if 
ought be committed by ignorance. The Mosaic 


19. when ye eat of the bread of the land. The 
offering prescribed was to precede the act of eat- 
ing. unto the Lord—i. e., the priests of the Lord 
(Ezek. xliv. 30). 20. a cake of the first of your 
dough [n>n]—a cake (2 Sam. vi. 19) especially as 
offered in sacrifices (Lev. viii. 26; xxiv. 5). This 
law respecting challah was scrupulously obeyed; 
and it is still one of the only three mazzoth duties 
which, according to rabbinical law, a woman has 


to perform. ‘Though the Jews have neither 
temple ‘nor priest, yet they strictly observe the 
offering of the first of their dough of the peculiar 
loaves which they take for the Sabbath. These 
loaves are therefore vulgarly called and known 
by the name of challah. As the mother of the 
family kneads the dough for the Sabbath loaves 
always herself, she breaks off a piece as soon as it 
ig ready, and says the following benediction :— 
“ Bleased art thou, O Lord, King of the universe, 
who hast sanctified with thy commands, and hast 
commanded us to separate the challab.” The 

iece 20 separated is then thrown into the fire,’ 

he apostle Paul doubtless refers to this observ- 
an m. xi. 16, heave offering of the thresh- 
ing-floor—meaning the corn on the threshing-floor, 
i.e, after harvest. so shall ye heave it—to. the 
priests, accompanying the ceremony with the same 


ritual was complicated, and the ceremonies to be 
gone through in the various instances of purifica- 
tion which are specified, would, expose a worship- 
per, through ignorance, to the risk of omitting or 
neglecting some of them. This law included the 
stranger in the number of those for whom the 
sacrifice was offered for the sia of general ignor- 
ance, 

97. if any soul sin through ignorance —not 
only in common with the general body of the 
poops, but his personal sins were to be expiated 
in the same manner. 

30. doeth ought presumptuously [Np3 T?, with 
a high or uplifted hand}—i, ¢., knowingly, wilfully, 
obstinately. In this sense the phraseology occurs, 
Exod. xiv. 8; Lev. xxvi. 21; Ps. xix. 12 the 
same reproacheth the Lord—sets him at open 
defiance, and dishonours His majesty. 31. 


A man stoned to death 


31 soul shall be cut off from among his people. Because he hath ” despised 
shall utterly be cut off; his ’ iniquity shall be upon him. 


32 


33 a man that gathered sticks upon the sabbath day. And they that found 


NUMBERS XV. Sor Sabbath-breaking. 

B. C. 1490. 
the word of the Lorp, and hath broken his commandment, that soul |” sea A 
Pro 13.13, 

And while the children of Israel were in the wilderness, * they found Ina, 90 12, 
him gathering sticks brought him unto Moses and Aaron, and unto all|epe wie 
cn put him “in ward, because it was not * Ex. 28 

@Y, 24. 12. 


34 the congregation. And t 
35 declared what should be done to him. 


And the Lorp said unto Moses, 


* Ex. 31. 14, 


* The man shall be surely put to death: all the congregation shall “stone | “i 


36 him with stones without the camp. And all the congregation brought 
him without the camp, and stoned him with stones, and he died: as the 


Lorp commanded Moses. 
37, And the Lorp ie unto Moses, 
38 Israel, and bid °t 


39 


saying, Speak unto the children of 
em that they make them fringes in the borders of 
their garments, throughout their generations, and that they put upon 
the fringe of the borders a ribband of blue: and it shall be unto you for 
a fringe, that ye may look upon it, and remember all the commandments 
of the Lorp, and do them; and that ye ‘seek not after your own heart 
40 and your own eyes, after which ye use ¢to go awhoring: that ye may 
remember, and do all my commandments, and be ‘holy unto your God. 
41 I am the Lorp your God, which brought you out of the land of Egypt, 
to be your God: I am the Lorp your God. 


Gal. 8, 5. 
ST Kt 21 15, 
Acts 7. 68. 
> Deut. 22 12, 
Matt 25. 6, 

° Deut. 29,19. 
Job 31. 7, 
Jer 9.14 
Eze. 6. 9. 

@ Ps. 106, 39. 
Jas. 4,4 

* Lev. 11. 44, 
Matt. 5. 48. 
Rom, 12, 1, 
Col. 1. 22. 
1 Thes. 6. 8. 
1 Pet..1. 15. 


a ee 


iniquity shall be upon him—i, ¢,, the punishment 
of bis sins shall fall on himself individually; no 

uilt shall be incurred by the nation, unless there 
Ee & criminal carelessness in overlooking the 
offence, 

32-34. a man that gathered sticks upon the 
sabbath day. This incident is evidently narrated 
as an instance of presumptuous sin. ‘The mere 
gathering of sticks was not a sinful act, and 
might be necessary for fuel to warm him, or to 
make ready his food. But its being done on the 
Sabbath altered the entire character of the action. 
The law of the Sabbath being a plain and positive 
commandment, this transgression of it was a 
known and wilful sin, and it was marked by 
several aggravations ; for the deed was done with 
uublushing boldness in broad day-light, in open 
defiance of the Divine authority—in flagrant incon- 
sistency with the man’s religious connection with 
Israel, as the covenant people of God;-and it was 
an applcahion to improper purposes of time which 
God had consecrated to Himself and the solemn 
duties of religion. The offender was brought be- 
fore the rulers, who, on hearing the painful report, 
were at a Joss to determine what ought to be 
done. That they should have felt any embarrass- 
ment in auch @ case may seem surprising, in the 
face of the Sabbath law (Exod. xxxi. 14), Their 
difficulty B pap arose from this being the first 
public offence of the kind which had occurred; 
and the appeal might be made to remove all 
ground of complaint—to produce @ more striking 
effect, and that the fate of this criminal might he 
& beacon to warn all Israelites in future. Intidels 
have invariably fixed on this incident as atamping 
upon the Mosaic legislation the brand of odious 
cruelty, and awarding a punishment altogether 
disproportionate to the offence. It is impertinent 
to view it with modern notions of liberty about 
the zights of conscience and the clainis of religious 
toleration, Such principles are totally inapplicable 
to the peculiar constitution under which the He- 
brewa lived, aud the sensible evidence they daily 
enjoyed, in the presence of the cloudy column, that 
a living Deity protected and ruled over them. 
To Him they owed i only submission as the 


object of their worst, but the duty of faithful 
allegiance as Head of the state to which they 
belonged. The violation of the Sabbath law, 
therefore, was a political as well as a religious 
offence. Colenso infers, from the tenor of v. 32, 
that this record of the incident was made after 
the Israelites had emerged from the wilderness. 
Very probably ; it was not until they had departed 
from Hazeroth that they entered into the wilder- 
ness of Paran (chs. xii. 16; xiv. 16: ef. ch. xxxiii. 
18 with v. 37), and they left when they approached 
the border of the Edomite territory. 35, 36. the 
Lord said... . Theman... to death. The Lord 
was King, as well as God of Israel, and the offence 
being a violation of the law of the realm, the Sove- 
reign Judge gave orders that this man should 
be put to death, and, moreover, required the 
whole congregation to unite in executing the fatal 
sentence, 

38. bid them that they make them fringes, 
These were narrow strips, in a wing-like form, 
Wrapped over the shoulders, and on various parts 
of the attire. ‘Fringe,’ however, is the English 
rendering of two distinct Hebrew words—the one 
meaning a narrow lappet or edging, called the 
‘hem or border’ (Matt. xxiii. 5; Luke viii, 44) 
which, in order to make it more attractive to the 
eye, and Seely more serviceable to the 
purpose described, was covered with a ribbon of a 

lue, or rather purple colour; the other term sig- 
nities strings with tassels at the end, fastened to 
the corners of the garment. Both of these are 
seen on the Egyptian (Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus,’ b. 
iL, ch. Ixxxi; Wilkinson’s * Ancient E ypt.,’ vol. 
lil, ch. ix,, p. 141) and Assyrian frocks; and as 
the Jewish people were commanded by express 
and repeated ordinances to have them, the fashion 
was rendered subservient, in their case, to awaken 
igh and religious associations—to keep them in 
habitual remembrance of the Divine command+ 
ments, 41. Iam the Lord your God. The import 
of this solemn conclusion is, that though He was 
displeased with them for their frequent rebellions, 
for which they would be doomed to forty years 
homer cain vy e would not abandon them, but 
continue His Divine protection and care of them, 


The rebellion 


1Ve take too much upon you, seeing 


NUMBERS XVI. 


16 NOW °Korah, the son of Izhar, the son of Kohath, the son of Levi, 
and Dathan and Abiram the sons of Eliab, and On the son of Peleth, 
2 sons of Reuben, took men: and they rose up before Moses, with certain 
of the children of Israel, two hundred and 
3 famous °in the congregation, men of renown: and ‘they gathered them- 
selves together against Moses and against Aaron, and said unto them, 
all the congregation are holy, 
every one of them, ‘and the Lorp is amon 
ye up yourselves above the congregation of the Lorp ? 
4, And when Moses heard ¢t,/he fell upon his face: and he spake unto 
5 Korah, and unto all his company, saying, Even to-morrow the Lorp will 
show ° who are his, and who is “holy; and will cause 4ém to come near 


of Korah. 


B.C. 1471. 


CHAP. it. 
* Jude 11. 
> ch. 26. 9 
© Ps. 106. 14, 
1 It is much 
for you. 
@ kx. 19. 6, 
Isa 1.11-16. 
Jer. 7, 3-12. 


ty princes of the assembly, 


them: wherefore then lift 


unto him: even Aim whom he thath chosen will he cause to4come near| 12. 


6 unto him. This do: Take you censers, Korah, and all his company; 

7 and put fire therein, and put incense in them before the Lorp to-morrow: 
and it shall be ¢kat the man whom the Lorp doth choose, he shall be 
holy: ye take too much upon you, ye sons of Levi. 


til they were brought into the land of pro- 
mise, 

CHAP. XVI, 1-30.—THz REBELLION oF Koran. 
i, 2. Now Korah, the son of Izhar. Izhar, brother 
of Amram (Exod. vi. 18), was the second son of 
Kohath, and for some reason unrecorded he had 
been supplanted by a descendant of the fourth sou 
of Kohath, who was appointed prince or chief of 
the Kohathites (ch. iii. 30). Discontent with the 
preferment over him of a-younger relative was 
probably the origivating cause of this seditious 
movement on the part of Korah. Dathan... 
Abiram ... and On. These were confederate 
leadersin the rebellion; but On seems to have after- 
wards withdrawn from the conspiracy. took men, 
The latter-mentioned individuals, being all sons 
of Reuben, the eldest of Jacob’s family, had been 
stimulated to this insurrection on the pretext that 
Moses had, by an arbitrary arrangement, taken 
away the right of primogeniture, which had vested 
the hereditary dignity of the priesthood in the 
first-born of every family, with a view of _trans- 
ferring the hereditary exercise of the sacred func- 
tions to a particular branch of his own house; and 
that this gross instance of partiality to his own 
relations, to the permanent detriment of. others, 
was a sufficient ground for refusing allegiance to 
his government. In addition to this grievance, 
another cause of jealousy and dissatisfaction that 
rankled in the breasts of the Reubenites was the 
advancement of Judah to the leadership amongst 
the tribes. These malcontents had been incited 
by the artful representations of Korah (Jude 11), 
with whom the position of their camp on the 
south side afforded them facilities of frequent 
intercourse, and who, in addition to his feeling 
of personal 3 
if he did not originate the attempt, to recover 
their lost rights of primogeniture. When the 
couspiracy was ripe, they openly and boldly de- 
clared its object, and, at the head of 250 princes, 
challenged Moses with an ambitious and unwar- 
rantable usurpation of authority, especially in the 
appropriation of the priesthood; for they disputed 
the aie of Aaron also to pre-eminence. ['8'?) 
“pid ‘NIP 7p, princes or chiefs of the congregation 
(community) that are called to the convention (see 
on ch. i. ee ‘I notice this passage particularly, 
gays Michaelis, ‘because it appears from it that 
250 persons of this description, who rose up against 
Moses, became to him objects of terror, which 
they could not have ga if their voices had not 


wrongs, participated in their desire, . 


been at the same time the voices of their families 
and tribes’ (cf. Deut. xxix. 9). 3. they gathered 
themselves together. The assemblage seems to 
have been composed of the whole band of con- 
spores and they grounded their complaint on 
the fact that the whole people, being separated 
to the Divine service (Exod. xix. 6), were equally 
quahhed to present offerings on the altar, and 
that God, being graciously present amongst them 
by the tabernacle and the cloud; evinced His readi- 
ness to receive sacrifices from the hand of any 
others as well as from theirs, 

4. when Moses heard it, he fell upon his face. 
This attitude of prostration indicated not only 
his humble and earnest desire that God would 
interpose tq free him from the false and odious 
imputation, but his strong sense of the daring sin 
involved in this proceeding, Whatever feelings 
may be entertained respecting Aaron, who had 
formerly headed a sedition himself, it is impos- 
sible not to sympathize with Moses in this difficult 
emergency. But he was a devout man; and the 
prudential course he adopted was probably the 
dictate of that heavenly wisdom with which, in 
answer to his prayers, he was endowed. 6-11. he 
spake unto Korah, and unto all his company. 
They were first addressed, not only because, being 
& party headed by his own cousin, Moses might 
hope to have more influence in that quarter, but 
because they were stationed near the tabernacle, 
and especially because an expostulation was the 
more weighty, coming from him who was a 
Levite himself, and who was excluded, along with 
his family, from the priesthood. But to bring the 
matter to an issue he proposed a test, which would 
afford a decisive evidence of the Divine appoint- 
ment, Even to-morrow [7}3)]—‘in the morniny,’ 
the usual time of meeting in the East for the set- 
tlement of publicaffairs. [The Septuagint has e7é- 
oxerrat, he has looked at or inspected; as if the 
text had been 73, to look at. But our version 
has doubtless adopted the proper rendering, which 
is confirmed by the synonymous word, "1p, to- 
morrow, which is used in vv. 7 and 16 (see on 1 
Sam. xi. 5).] him whom he hath chosen.., to 
come near unto him--i.e., will bear attestation 
to his ministry by some visible or miraculous 
token of his approval. (These words are cited 
and applied generally by the clean 2 Tim. ii. 
19.) 6. Take you censers, Korah, &0.—i.¢., since 
petra ipa to the priesthood, then go, perform the 

ighest function of the office, that of offering in- 


The rebellion NUMBERS XVI. of Korah. 
8 And Moses said unto Korah, Hear, I pray you, ye sons of Levi: | © 
9 seemeth it but *a small thing unto you, that the God of Israel hath Bre ay 
‘separated you from the congregation of Israel, to bring you near to] *\ 
himself, to do the service of the tabernacle of the Lorp, and to stand] 2sam 7.19, 
10 before the congregation to minister unto them ? And he hath brought aE 
thee near to Aim, and all thy brethren the sons of Levi with thee: and| {¢,, ia. 
11 seek ye the priesthood also? For which cause both thou and all thy FSi 1. 68 
company are gathered together against the Lorp: “and what zs Aaron, ae 
that ye murmur against him ? : : ch. 18. 2 
12. And Moses sent to call Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab: which Deut. 10. 8. 
13 said, We will not come up: és i¢ a small thing that thou hast brought onan 
us up out of a land that floweth with milk and honey, to kill us in the] ‘4ctsis. 2. 
wilderness, except thou “make thyself altogether a prince over us?|™Ex 16.5, 
14 Moreover thou hast not brought us into a ?land that floweth with milk | , hea 
and honey, or given us inheritance of fields and vineyards: wilt thou] Atis7z. er, 
2put out the eyes of these men ? we will not come up. : 
15 And Moses was very wroth, and said unto the Lorp, ? Respect not thou ae 
‘their offering: I have not taken one ass from them, neither have I | ayy 
16 hurt one of them. And Moses said unto Korah, Be thou and all thy Se At 
17 company before the Lorp, thou, and they, and Aaron, to-morrow: and} ¢¢™ af 
take every man his censer, and put incense in them, and bring ye before | > Gen 4.45. 
the Lorp every man his censer, two hundred and fifty censers; thou #1 Sam. 12.3, 
also, and Aaron, each of you his censer. ; rbd te 
18 And they took every man his censer, and put fire in them, and |+ gs 1671.10. 
laid incense thereon, and stood in the door of the tabernacle of the : ah? 6,23, 
19 congregation with Moses and Aaron. And Korah gathered all the iene 
congregation against them unto the door of the tabernacle of the| sass o. 
congregation: and "the glory of the Lorp appeared unto all the con- ant 
gregation. ; Ey my 
20, And the Lorp spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying, Separate | ps 73. ys. 
21 *yourselves from among this congregation, that I may ‘consume them in| Isa. s7. 38. 


cense, and if you are accepted, well. How mag- 
navimous the conduct of Moses, who was now as 
willing that God’s people should be priests as 
formerly that they should be prophets! (ch. xi. 29.) 
But he warned them that they were making a 
perilous experiment. 


12-14. Moses sent to call Dathan and Abiram | b 


—in a separate interview, the ground of their 
mutiny being different; for while Korah mur- 
mured against the exclusive appropriation of the 
priesthood to Aaron and his family, they were 
opposed to the supremacy of Moses in civil 
power. We will not come up [nby) 85]. The 


phrase is used here not in a geographical or phy- 
sical, but a moral sense, Sepettin to a Hebrew 
idiom, to denote an appearance before a judge or 
king (cf. Deut. xxv. 7; Judg. iv. 5).. They refused 
to obey the summons; and their refusal was 
grounded on the plausible Herc that their stay 
in the desert was prolonged for some secret and 
selfish purposes of the leader, who was conducting 
them, like blind men, wherever it suited him. 14 
wilt thou put out the eyes of these men? Dp2] 


—wilt thou bore, or scoop out the eyes ?&e. Put- 
ting out the eyes was the Eastern punishment of 
treason and rebellion; and in this view the lan- 
uage of the rebels to Moses is very significant— 
ilt thou subject so great a number of men to 
“total and irreparable blindness?—g.d., ‘ds it in 
thy power to punish so Wwide-spr & conspiracy 
os thou mightest a rebellious individual ? é are 
too numerous for you ‘eastern such @ mode of 


suppressing our dissatisfaction with thy arrogant 
and ambitious assumption of power.’ 

15. Moses was very wroth. Though the meek- 
est of all men, he could not restrain his indigna- 
tion at these unjust and groundless charges ; and 
the highly excited state of his feelings was evinced 

ry the utterance of a brief exclamation, in the 
mixed form of a prayer and an impassioned asser- 
tion of his integrity (cf. 1 Sam. xii. 3). Respect 
not thou their offering. He calls it their offering, 
because, though it was to be offered by Korah and 
his Levitical associates, it was the united appeal 
of all the mutineers for deci ing the contested 
claims of Moses and Aaron. 16-18. Korah, Be 
thou and all thy company before the Lord—i.e., 
at “the door of the tabernacle” (y, 18), that the 
assembled people might witness the experiment, 
and be properly impressed by the issue. two 
hundred and fifty censers—probably the small 
platters common in Egyptian families where in- 
cense was offered to household deities, and which 
had been among the precious things borrowed at 
their departure. 

20, 21. the Lord spake... Separate your- 
selves from among this congregation. Curiosity 
to witness the exciting spectacle attracted a vast 
concourse of the ee 3,and it would seem that 
the popular mind had been incited to evil b 
the clamours of the mutineers against Moses an 
Aaron. There was something in their behaviour 
very offensive to God; for after His glory had 
oy cearea ae at the installation of Aaron (Lev. ix. 


)—so now for his confirmation in the sacred 


Korah and his 


nacle of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 


NUMBERS XVI. 


22 a moment. And they fell upon their faces, and said, O God, “the God 

of the spirits of all flesh, shall ’one man sin, and wilt thou be wroth 
23 with all the congregation? And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, 
24 Speak unto the congregation, saying, Get you up from about the taber- 


company swallowed up. 


B. C. 1471. 


“ Job 12, 10, 
Eccl. 12. 7, 
Isa. 57. 16, 
Zech. 12, 1. 


25 And Moses rose up, and went unto Dathan and Abiram: and the 
26 elders of Israel followed him. And he spake unto the congregation, 1 Cheat 
saying, “Depart, 1 pray you, from the tents of these wicked men, and | , 2. 13.2. 
27 touch nothing of theirs, lest ye be consumed in all their sins. So they | yo" 4," 
gat up from the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, on every Sct a, 46 
side: and Dathan and Abiram came out, and stood “in the door of their| 2°. 6.17. 
28 tents, and their wives, and their sons, and their little children. And|«;{v'};'5 
Moses said,” Hereby ye shall know that the Lorp hath sent me to do all | ¥ Ex.3. 12. 
29 these works; for J have not done them *of mine own mind; if these men| Deut '*.22 
die *the common death of all men, or if they be “visited after the visita- | « ig if 
30 tion of all men; then the Lorp hath not sent me: but if the Lorp| zze.13.17. 
*make >a new thing, and the earth open her mouth, and swallow them | , 2°25 
up, with all that appertain unto them, and they “go down quick into the ae AS 
pit; then ye shall understand that these men have provoked the Lorp. | * £x.2.». 
31 And “it came to pass,.as he had made an end of speaking all these words, | 79? *. 16 
32 that the ground clave asunder that was under them: and the earth | «creates. 
opened her mouth, and swallowed them up, and their houses, and all ‘the | creature. 
33 nien that appertained unto Korah, and all their goods. ‘They, and all | , 3° ‘* 
that appertained to them, went down alive into the pit, and the earth} tea. 28. 21. 
closed upon them: and they perished from among the congregation, | ° Ps. 5.15. 
34 And all Israel that sere round about them fled at the cry of them: for | 44%? ® 
35 they said, Lest the earth swallow us up also. And there ‘came out a fire| cb. 2.3, 
from the Lorp, and consumed the two hundred and fifty men that offered | Deut. 11.6. 
incense. ay 
36, And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Eleazar the son | / Lev. 10. 2. 
37 of Aaron the priest, that he take up the censers out of the burning, and} ¢.11). 
38 scatter thou the fire yonder; for they are hallowed. ‘The censers of these} pe wes 
‘sinners against their own souls, let them make them broad plates for | 9 Pro. 2. z 
a covering of the altar; for they offered them before the Lorp, therefore | , He> # 1°. 
they are hallowed: *and they shall be a sign unto the children of Israel. aed 
1 Cor. 10.11, 


39 And Eleazar the priest took the brasen censers, wherewith they that were 


office, He made Moses and Aaron withdraw from 
the assembly, ‘that He might consume them ina 
moment.’ 22. O God, the God of the spirits of 
all flesh. The benevolent importunity of their 
prayer was the more remarkable that the inter- 
cession was made for their enemies. 24. Speak 
unto the congregation... Get you up from about 
the tabernacle. Moses was attended in the execu- 
tion of this mission by the elders—i. ¢., in all prob- 
ability, the council of seventy (see on ch, xi. 16), 
whose influence was exercised by moral suasion 
only; for their sppointment did not supersede nor 
interfere with the power vested in the national 
representatives of the people—to which latter 
order Korah and his associates belonged. The 
united and urgent entreaties of so many dignified 
personages produced the desired effect of convinc- 
ing the people of their crime, and of pe orc ledi | 
them from the company of men who were doom 
to destruction, lest, being partakers of their sins, 
they should perish along with them. 

27. the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram. Korah being a Kohathite, his tent could 
not have been in the 
not appear that he himself was on the spot where 
Dathan and Abiram = with their families. 


eubenite camp; and it does 


Their attitude of defiance indicated their darin 
and impenitent character—equally regardless o 
God and man. 28-34. Hereby ye shall know that 
the Lord hath sent me. The awful catastrophe 
of the earthquake which, as predicted by Moses, 
swallowed up those impious rebels in a living 
tomb, gave the Divine attestation to the mission 
of Moses, and struck the spectators with solemn 
awe. 30. they go down quick into the pit. 
“Quick” is an old English word, which has lost 
the meaning attached to it at the time our trans- 
lation was made. The import of the clause in 
which it stands here is, ‘they go down alive into 
the pit’ [rbew, to Sheol, rendered ‘“‘pit” here; 
also in Job xvii. 16; but most commonly in our 
version, ‘the grave,’ or ‘hell ;’ Septuagint, xara- 
Bicovra Cwvres els ddov (cf. Ps. cvi. 16-18)]. 35. 
there came out a fire from the Lord—i.e., from 
the cloud. This seems to describe the destruction 
of Korah and those Levites who with him aspired 
to the functions of the priesthood (see on ch. xxvi. 
11, 58; 1 Chr. vi. 22, 30). 

37. Speak unto Eleazar. He was selected lest 
the high priest might contract defilement from 
going among the dead carcases, 39, 40. the brasen 


The rod of NUMBERS XVII. Aaron flourishing, 
burnt had offered; and they were made broad plates for a covering of the | _® © 74_ 
40 altar: to bea memorial unto the children of Israel, ‘that no stranger, | ‘ ok ei 
which és not of the seed of Aaron, come near to offer incense before the | chr 218, 
Lorp; that he be not as Korah, and as his company: as the Lorp said , Heb 5.4 
to him by the hand of Moses. ‘ ; S mk 
41 But on the morrow all the congregation of the children of Israel} “25 
murmured against Moses and against Aaron, saying, Ye have killed the | Isa. 26. 1. 
42 people of the Lorp. And it came to pass, when the congregation was ae 
gathered against Moses and against Aaron, that they looked toward the} cor. ¢ ¢. 
tabernacle of the congregation; and, behold, ‘the cloud covered it, and | « Ex. 40. 9 
43 the glory of the Lorp appeared. And Moses and Aaron came before the patton 
44 tabcrnacle of the congregation. And the Lorp spake unto Moses, say- |: eh. +0. 6 
45 ing, Get you up from among this congregation, that I may consume pies at. 
them asin a moment. And ‘they fell upon their faces. , maeaiaie 
46 And Moses said unto Aaron, Take a censer, and put fire therein from | ch. 11.33. 
off the altar, and put on incense, and go quickly unto the congregation, * My + 
and make an atonement for them: “for there is wrath gone out from| 50s? fe 
47 the Lorp; the plague is begun. And Aaron took as Moses commanded, | 30. 
and ran into the midst of the congregation; and, behold, the plague was agen 18 
begun among the people: and he put on incense, and made an atone-| Jon ore, 
48 ment for the people. And he “stood between the dead and the living; | * ch 25, sin, 
49 and the plague was stayed. Now they that died in the plague were Dee 2 
fourteen thousand and seven hundred, besides them that died about the rer4 re 
50 matter of Korah. And Aaron returned unto Moses unto the door of the| Ps. 106. 20. 
tabernacle of the congregation: and the plague was stayed, j ne a: 
17,_ AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of San ike 
2 Israel, and take of every one of them a rod according to the house of | Heb. 7. :«, 
their fathers, of all their princes, according to the house of their fathers | cHapar. 
3 twelve rods: write thou every man’s name upon his rod. And thou | * Ex %.22 
shalt write Aaron’s name upon the rod of Levi: for one rod shall be for re ~s 
4 the head of the house of their fathers. And thou shalt lay them up in| xx. 30.36. 
the tabernacle of the congregation before the testimony, “where I will| Ex. 40. 4 
5 meet with you. And it shall come to pass, that the man’s rod, ® whom .. 


I shall choose, shall blossom: and I will make to cease from me the 


12, 


murmurings of the children of Israel, whereby they murmur against you. | ° ch. 16. 6. 


censers ... made broad plates... To be a 
memorial. The altar of burnt offerin s being 
made of wood, and covered with brass, this addi- 
tional covering of broad plates not only rendered 
it doubly secure against the fire, but served as a 
warning beacon to deter all from future invasions 
of the priesthood. 

41. Ye have killed the people of the Lord. 
What a strange exhibition of popular prejudioe 
and passion, to blame the leaders for saving the 
rebels! Yet Moses.and Aaron interceded for the 
people—the high priest peulling his own life in 
doing good to that perverse race 

' 48, stood between the dead and the living, 
The plague seems to have begun in the extremi- 
ties of the camp. Aaron, in this remarkable act, 
was a type of Christ. This memorable incident 
was followed by permanent effects; for it estab- 
lished once and for all the position of the Aaronic 
mene amongst the national institutions of 
srael, 

CHAP. XVII. 1-13—Aaron’s Rop Fiovrisa- 
ETH. 2. Speak unto the children of Israel. The 
controversy with Moses and Aaron about the 
priesthood was of such a nature and magnitude 
as required a decisive and authoritative settle- 
ment. For the removal of all doubts, and the 
ailencing of all PUFA in future regarding the 


holder of the office, a miracle was wrought of a 
remarkable character and permanent duration, 
and in the manner of performing it all the people 
were made to have a direct and special interest. 
take of every one... princes... twelve rods. 
As the princes, being the eldest sons of the chief 
family and heads of their tribes, might have 
advanced the best claims to the priesthood, if that 
sacred dignity was to be shared among all the 
tribes, they were therefore selected, and bein 

twelve in oumber—that of Joseph being counte 

only one—Moses was ordered to see that the 
name of each was inscribed upon his rod or wand 
of office—a practice porrenes from the Egyp- 
tians. The Babylonians had the same (Rawlingon’s 
‘Herodotus,’ b. i., ch. xix., sec. 5, note 3). [rye 


signifies sometimes a tribe; but its primary mean- 
ing is & branch or bough: hence an official rod or 
staff is an emblem of power.] ‘This inscription of 
the names of the tribes on the several rods is an 
additional proof to those already met with, that 
writing was well known to the Tarnclites at the 
time of the Exodus. The name of Aaron rather 
than of Levi was used, as the latter name would 
have opened a door of controversy among the 
Levites; and as there was to be one rod only for 
the head of each tribe, the express appointment of 
a rod for Aaron determined him to be the head of 


Charge of the NUMBERS XVIII. priests and Levites. 
6 And Moses spake unto tho children of Israel, and every one of their | 8.0.17". 
ene gave him 4a rod apiece, for each prince one, according to their | * rod fr 
athers’ houses, even twelve rods: and the rod of Aaron twas among their | ve Prince. 
7 rods, And Moses laid up the rods before the Lorp in ‘the tabernacle Cheuael 
of witness, ° Ex. 38, 1 
8 And it came to pass, that on the morrow Moses went into the ae 
tabernacle of witness; and, behold, the rod of Aaron for the house of | «Gen 40 10. 
Levi was “budded, and brought forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, | Ps: 110. 2 
9 and yielded almonds. And Moses brought out all the rods from before | 3° 4? 
the Lorp unto all the children of Israel: and they looked, and took | tse igs 
every man his rod, pitty oad 
10 And the Lorp said unto Moses, Bring Aaron’s ‘rod again before the Wee es 
testimony, to be kept/for a token against the rebels; and thou shalt | Deut.s1.10 


11 quite take away their murmurings from me, that they die not. And 
oses did so: as the Lorp commanded him, so did he. 


26. 
2 children of 


12 And the children of Israel spake unto Moses, saying, Behold, we die, | ° ese a 
13 we perish, we all She Whosoever cometh any thing near unto the| “cHap ws. 
tabernacle of the Lorp shall die: shall we be consumed with dying? @ oh. 17.13. 
18 AND the Lorp said unto Aaron, *Thou, and thy sons, and thy |? >: tespon- 
father’s house with thee, shall *bear the iniquity of the ‘sanctuary: and| Spaeccr 
thou and thy sons with thee shall bear the iniquity of your priesthood. | 1s done 
2 And thy brethren also of the tribe of Levi, the tribe of thy father, bring thou wea hee 


with thee, that they may be ‘joined unto thee, and “minister unto thee: but 


Ex, 28, 38, 


thou and thy sons with thee shall minister before the tabernacle of witness. | ° Gen, 29. 34. 


8 And they shall keep thy charge, and the ‘charge of all the tabernacle: 
7 only they shall not come nigh the vessels of the sanctuary and the altar, 


that tribe, as well as that branch or family of the 
tribe to which the priestly dignity should belong. 
The rod of Aaron was that which, having belonged: 
to Moses, and been used by him in the perform- 
ance of so many miracles, acquired a character of 
sacredness; and on Aaron’s appointment to the 
office of the priesthood it was committed to bis 
care. These rods were to be laid in the tabernacle 
close to the ark (cf. v. 10, and Heb, ix. 4), where 
a Divine token was promised that would for all 
time terminate the dispute. 

6. the rod of Aaron was among their rods— 
either one of the twelve, or, as many suppose, a 
thirteenth in the midst (Heb. ix. 4). 
were of dry sticks or wands, probably old, as 
transmitted from one head of the family to a 
succeeding. eg. 
_ 8, Moses went into the tabernacle—being privi- 
leged to do so on this occasion by the special 
command of God; and he there beheld the 
remarkable spectacle of Aaron’s rod—which, ac- 
cording to Josephus, was a stick of an almond tree 
—bearing fruit in three different stages at once— 
buds, blossoms, and fruit, 

. Bring Aaron’s rod again before the testi- 
mony—i, ¢., either in the ark before the tables of 
stone (Zbrard’s ‘Comment. on Hebrews ix. 4’) or 
in a chest adjoining it (Davidson’s ‘Introduction,’ 
iii., p. 223; Owen’s ‘Exposition of the Epistle to 
the fiebrews’). to be kept for a token against 
the rebela—for if, after all admonitions and judg- 
ments, seconded by miracles, the people should 
aa oe ag they would certainly pay the penalty 

eatb. 

"he Behold, we die, we perish—an exclamation 
of fear, both from the remembrance of former 
udgments and the spreneess of future relapses 

to murmuring. 13. cometh any thing near— 
&e, nearer than he ought to do; an error into 
which many may fall. Will the stern jartics of 
God overtake lt cen) tet Wesball all 


he rods: 


@ ch, 3. 6-10 
* ch. 3. 25, 31, 
J ch, 16, 40, 


destroyed. Some, however, regard this exclaina- 
tion as the symptom of a new discontent, rather 
than the indication of a reverential and submissive 
spirit. Let us fear and sin not. 

_Between the end of this chapter and the be- 
ginning of chapter xx. there is a protracted 
interval of thirty-seven years. Nothing is known 
of the intervening period beyond a bare record 
of encampments (ch. xxxiii.); for although it is 
said (Ps. xcv.) that for forty years the Israelites 
had grieved the Lord, the aris of inspiration 
has blotted out all memorial of their provoca- 
tions. In the altered circumstances of the people, 
the covenant being suspended in the wilderness, 
@ new generation grew up who knew nothing of 
the Mosaic legislation at Sinai. Hence a recapi- 
tulation of the most important statutes and re- 
quirements for the maintenance of Divine service 
became necéssary, and is contained in the follow- 
ing chapters, for regulating the conduct, not of 
Aaron and his sons only, but of the Levites in 
future generations. 

AP, XVIII. 1-7.—Tur CHARGE OF THE 
Priests AND LeEvirrs. 1. the Lord said unto 
Aaron, Security is here given to the pers from 
the fears expressed, ch. xvii. 12, by the responsi- 
bility of attending to all sacred things being 
devolved upon the priesthood, together with the 
penalties incurred through neglect; and thus the 
solemn responsibilities annexed to their high 
dignity, of having to answer not only for their 
own sins, but also for the sins of the ea ie were 
calculated in a great measure to remove all feeling 
of envy at the elevation of Aaron’s family, when 
the honour was weighed in the balance with its 
burdens and dangers. 3. thy brethren also of 
the tribe of Levi. The departments of the sacred 
office to be filled, respectively by the priests and 
Levites are here assigned to each. To the priests 
were committed the charge of the sanctuary and 


be | the altar, while the Levites were to take care of 


The portion 
4 *that nejther they, nor ye also, die. 


shall be put to death. 


8 And the Lorp spake unto Aaron, Behold, ‘I also have given thee the 
charge of mine heave offerings of all the hallowed things of the children 
of Israel; unto thee have I given them, “by reason of the anointing, and 

This shall be thine of the most| 1. 

holy things, reserved from the fire: every oblation of theirs, every "meat 

offering of theirs, and every “sin offering of theirs, and every trespass| ‘13 

offering of theirs, which they shall render unto me, shall be most holy 

In the ?most holy place shalt thou eat it; 

11 every male shall eat it: it shall be holy unto thee. 

%the heave offering of their gift, with all the wave offerings of the chil- 


9 to thy sons, by an ordinance for ever. 


10 for thee and for thy sons. 


dren of Israel: I have 


12 in thy house shall eat of it. 


13 offer unto the Lorp, them have I given thee. 


14 every one that is clean in thine house shall eat of it. 


15 devoted in Israel shall be thine. 


17 shekel of the sanctuary, which ”¢e twenty gerahs. 


19 breast and as the right shoulder are thine. 
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And they shall be joined unto thee, 
and keep the charge of the tabernacle of the congregation, for all the 
service of the tabernacle: and a stranger shall not come nigh unto you. 

& And ye shall keep “the charge of the sanctuary, and the charge of the 
altar; that there be no wrath any more upon the children of Israel. 

6 And I, behold, I have ‘taken your brethren the Levites from among the 
children of Israel: to you chey are given as a gift for the Lorp, to do 

7 the service of the tabernacle of the congregation. 
thy sons with thee shall keep your priest’s office- for every thing of the 
altar, and /within the veil; and ye shall serve: i 
office unto you as a service of gift: and the stranger that cometh nigh} | 


of the priests. 
B. C. 1471. 


¥ ch. 4.15 

& Ex, 27, 21. 
Ex. 50. 7. 
Lev. 24. 3, 
1 Chr. 9.19, 


1 Tim, 1.15. 
# ch. 3.12 45. 
4 Heb. 9. 3, G. 
* 1Sam. 6.19. 


Therefore thou and 


I have given your priest’s 


15. 
Deut. 12. 6, 
ll, 
™ Ex, 40. 13, 


° Lev 4.22,97. 
Lev 6 25,25. 
? inner 
court, 
Lev. 6. 16, 


And this ¢s thine; 


ven them unto thee, "and to thy sons and to| , B°?.2%" 
thy daughters with thee, by a statute for ever: “every one that is clean| 2  ° 
All ‘the ! best of the oil, and all the best |  Lev.7.s0.24. 
of the wine, and of the wheat, the first-fruits of them which they shall | * eee 
And whatsoever is first | * Lev. 22.2. 
ripe in the land, which they shall bring unto the Lorp, shall be thine: | ¢ x. 23.19. 
Every “thin gl, ig: 18. 4 
Every thing that openeth °the matrix | « Ley. 27.28. 
in all flesh, which they bring unto the Lorp, whether it be of men or | ° Ex-13.2. 
beasts, shall be thine: nevertheless “the first-born of man shalt thou paling 
surely redeem, and the firstling of unclean beasts shalt thou redeem.| eh si3, 
16 And those that are to be redeemed from a month old shalt thou redeem, | * £x. 13 13. 
“according to thine estimation, for the money of five shekels, after the | .{* 3." 
But *the firstling of | Lev. 27.26. 
a cow, or the firstling of a sheep, or the firstling of a goat, thou shalt not | ¥ ¥x. 30.13. 
redeem; they are holy: “thou shalt sprinkle their blood upon the altar,| vi" 
and shalt burn their fat for an offering made by fire, for a sweet savour | + peut 1519. 
18 unto the Lorp. And the flesh of them shall be thine, as the ® wave |“ Lev.32. 
All the heave offerings of | ° ™* ** 
Lev. 7, 31. 


the holy things, which the children of Israel offer unto the Lorp, have I 


everything else aboutthe tabernacle. The Levites 
were to attend the priests as servants—bestowed 
on them as ‘gifts’ to aid in the service of the 


tabernacle—while the high and dignified office of | sh 


the priesthood was a “service of gift.” 4 a 
stranger—i. e., one neither a priest nor a Levite, 
who should intrude into any department of the 
sacred office, should incur the penalty of death. 
8-20.—THE Prixzsts’ Portion. 8. I also have 
given thee the charge of mine heave offerings. 
A recapitulation is made in this passage of certain 
perquisites specially appropriated to the main- 
tenance of the priests. They were parts of the 
votive and free-will offerings, including both meat 
and bread, wine and oil, and the first-frnits, which 
formed a large aud valuable item. ‘ 10. In the most 
holy place shalt thou eat it. This name is. here 
applied to the whole sanctuary. Afterwards it 
was extended to the city ts Jerusalem (cf. ch. ix. 10- 


13; Lev. x. 14; Deut. xvi. 11-14; John xi. 55; 2 
Chr, xxx. 18; Josephus, ‘Wars of the Jews,’ b. vi. 

ch. ix.’sec. 3). 14. Every thing devoted in Israel 
all be thine—provided it was adapted for food 
or consumable by use; for the gold and silver 
vessels that were dedicated as the spoils of victory 
were not given to the priests, but for the use and 
adornment of the sacred edifice. 16. those that 
are to be redeemed from a month old shalt thou 
redeem. With a view of perpetuating the remem- 
brance of the claim, which, although commuted, 
was not repealed, it was ordained that ‘‘the first- 
born” should nevertheless be redeemed, and the 
redemption was estimated at “five shekels, after 
the shekel of the sanctuary, which is twenty 
erahbs.”. Thus the Levites took the place of the 
first-born. But they did not necessarily become 


priests: they were only the servants of the priests ; 


and even to this station they had to be qualilied 


The portion 


thy seed with thee. 
20 


22 of the congregation. 
23 die. 


24 have no inheritance. 


they shall have no inheritance. 
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given thee, aud thy sons and thy daughters with thee, by a statute for 
ever: “it 2s a covenant of salt for ever before the Lorp unto thee and to 


And the Lorp spake unto Aaron, Thou shalt have no inheritance in 
their land, neither shalt thou have any part among them: I ¢am th 
21 part and thine inheritance among the children of Isracl. And, behol 

“I have given the children of Levi all the tenth in Israel for 
ance, for their service which they serve, even the service of the tabernacle 
; Neither must the children of Israel henceforth| .* 
come nigh the tabernacle of the congregation, ‘lest they bear sin, 7and 


of the Levites, 
B. C. 1471. 


SD 
°, A perpet- 
ual coves 
nant, 
Lev, 2, 18, 
2Chr. 13. 8, 
@ Deut. 10. 9, 
4 BEL, Deut, 14.27, 
an inherit-| Deut. 18.1, 
Josh, 13,14, 


Josh. 18, 7, 


But ’ the Levites shall do the service of the tabernacle of the con- Pe 18 
gregation, and they shall bear their iniquity. J¢ shall be a statute for| £15 
ever throughout your ari that among the children of Israel they | Eze. «1, so 

ut the tithes ofthe children of Israel, which they | 1Cor. 8. 21- 
offer as an heave offering unto the Lorp, I have given to the Levités to ca 91 
inherit: therefore I have said unto them, Among *the children of Israel }* Lev. 27, 20 
82, 
Deut, 12 172 


25, 


27 tithe. And this your heave offerin 


32 tabernacle of the congregation: 


And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Thus speak unto the Levites, 
26 and say unto them, When ye take of the children of Israel the tithes 
which I have given you from them for your inheritance, then. ye shall 
offer up an heave offering of it forthe Lorp, eren ‘a tenth part of the 
shall be reckoned unto you, as 
though 7¢ were the corn of the threshing-floor, and as the fulness of the 

28 wine-press. Thus ye also shall offer an heave offerin 
all your tithes, which ye receive of the children of Israel; and ye shall 

29 give thereof the Lorp’s heave offering to Aaron the priest. 
your gifts ye shall offer every heave offering of the Lor, of all the ® best 

30 thereof, even the hallowed part thereof out of it. 
say unto them, When ye have heaved the best thereof from it, then it 
shall be counted unto the Lev.tes as the increase of the threshing-floor, 

31 and as the increase of the wine-press. And ye shall eat it in every place, 
ye and your households: for it ¢s/ your reward for your service in the 
And ye shall * bear no sin by reason of 
it, when ye have heaved from it the best of it: neither shall ye pollute 
the holy things of the children of Israel, 


19. 
Dent. 14 22, 
29, 
Neh. 10. 87. 
Neh, 12, 44, 
Neh. 13, 12, 
Heb. 7.5, 8 
7 Lev. 22, 9. 
2 to die. 
2 chs 8) 7. 
h Deut. 10, 9, 
$ Neh. 10. 38, 
8 fat. 
J Matt. 10.10, 
Luke 10. 7, 
1 Cor, 9, 13. 
2 Cor. 12.13, 
Gal. 6. 6 
1 Thes, 6, 
12,13. 
1 Tim, 6.18, 
k Ley. 19. 8& 
Ley. 22.16. 


unto the Lorp of 
Out of all 
Therefore thou shalt 


lest ye die. 


by a peculiar form of consecration. 19. it is a 
covenant of salt—i. e., a perpetual ordinance, 
This rative form of expression was evidently 
foun on the conservative properties of salt, 
which keeps meat from corruption ; and hence it 
e an emblem. of inviolability and perma- 
nence, It is a2 common phrase amongst Oriental 
ople, who consider the eating of salt a pledge of 
Faclity, binding them in a covenant of friendship ; 
and hence the partaking of the altar meats, which 
were appropriated to the priests on condition 
of their services, and of which salt formed a 
necessary accompaniment, was naturally called a 
covenant of salt (Lev. ii. 13).. 

20. the Lord spake unto Aaron, Thou shalt 
have no inheritance in their land, &c. In the 
institutions of the Levitical hierarchy there were 
several points of close resemblance to the priestly 
establishment in Eeyot i but at the same time 
there were many differences, and in no. respect 
more striking than in the perpetual exclusion of 
the Israelite priesthood from rte poe! posses- 
pig (Pritchard's ‘Egyptian Mythology,’ p. 409, 


Cc. 

21-32.—Tue Levitz’s Portion. 21, 22. I have 
given the children of Levi. Neither the priests 
nor the Levites were to possess any allotments of 
land, but to depend eatiraly upon who 


aay Bae for them out of His own portion ; 
and this law was subservient to many important 
purposes—such as, that, being exempted from the 
cares and labours of worldly business, they might 
be exclusively devoted to His service; that a bond 
of mutual love and attachment might be formed 
between the ple and the Levites, who, as per- 
forming religious services for the people, derived 
their subsistence from them; and further, that 
being the more ay dispersed among the differ- 
ent tribes, they might be more useful in instruct- 
ing and directing the people. 23. they shall bear 
their iniquity. They were to be responsible for 
the right discharge of those duties that were 
assigned to them, and consequently to bear the 
penalty that was due ton wae or carelessness 
in the guardianship of the holy rise 

26. the Levites ... offer... a tenth part of 
the tithe. Out .of their own they were to pay 
tithes to the priests equally as the people gave to 
them. The best of their tithes was to be assigned 
to the priests, and afterwards they enjoyed the 
same bert to make use of the remainder that 
other Israelites had of the produce of their 
threshing-floors and. wine-presses. 382 ye shall 
bear no ain, &c.—neglect in having the best, 
entailed sin in the use of such unhallowed f 
and, the holy things would be polluted by the 


The water 
19, AND the Lorp spake 


2’ ordinance of the law which the Lorp hath commanded, saying, 


3 spot, wherein 7s 
shall give her unto Eleazar the 


her blood, with her dung, shall he burn: 


8 priest shall be unclean until the even. 


9 unclean until the even. 


hashes of the heifer, and lay them up without the cam 


10 


stranger that sojourneth among them, for a statute for ever. 


11 
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*for a water of separation: it 7s a purification for sia. 


of separation, 


unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying, This ¢s the | 3-147. 
ying, Speak | Sas. 

unto the children of Israel, that they bring thee °a red heifer without| gar 4's, 
no blemish, and *upon which never came yoke: and ye| Heb. 9.18. 
iest, that he may bring her ‘forth aaraee _ 
4 without the camp, and one shall slay her before his face. And Eleazar| json 61, 
the priest shall take of her blood with his finger, and “sprinkle of her| Jonnio.17. 
blood directly before the tabernacle of the congregation seven times: | , sin pt 
5 and one shall burn the heifer in his sight, her ‘skin, and her flesh, and} yep is. 1, 
6 and the priest shall ae ‘cedar | 4 Ler. 16. 14 
wood, and hyssop, and scarlet, and cast d¢ into the midst of the burning| [* & 6. 

7 of the Heifer hen ? the priest shall wash his clothes, and he shall bathe |. ngs 30% 
his flesh in water, and afterward he shall come into the camp, and the] Lov.i.u,12 
And he that burneth her shall : ie 

wash his clothes in water, and bathe his flesh in water, and shall be |'s rey si 9s, 
And a man ¢hat is clean shall gather up the| Lev. 15. 

in a fe Pens 

lace; and it shall be kept for the congregation of the children of Israel| 3 corr. 1, 
Faget : aaa in. And he that|s leva 
gathereth the ashes of the heifer shall wash his clothes, and be unclean a ae 
until the even: and it shall be unto the children of Israel, and unto the] feg 011, 

1 goul of 
He ‘that toucheth the dead body of any tman shall be unclean seven | ™*™ 

(Heb, xiii, 12; also Lev. xxiv. 14). The priest 


reservation to themselves of what should be 
offered to God and the priests. 

CHAP. XIX. 1-22.—THe WarTER or SEPARA- 
TION. 2, This is the ordinance of the law (Lev. 
iv. 14: ef. Heb. ix, 13)—an institution of a 
peculiar nature ordained by law for the purifica- 
tion of sin, and provided at the public expense, 
because it was for the good of tle whole com- 
munity, red heifer, &c. This is the only case 
in which the colour of the victim is specified ; 
and it has been supposed the ordinance was 
designed in opposition to the superstitious notions 
of the Egyptians (Maimonides, ‘De Vacc& rufa ;’ 
Hengstenbery, ‘Egypt _and Books of Moses,’ pp. 
173-180; oresolee ‘Scripture Natural History,’ 
p. 845; Spencer, De Vitula rufa’). That eons 
never offered a vow but they sacrificed a red bull, 
the greatest care being taken by their priests in 
examining whether it possessed the requisite char- 
acteristics; and it was an annual offering to 
Typhon, their evil being. By the choice, both of 
the sex and the colour, provision was made for 
eradicating from the minds of the Israelites a 
favourite Egyptian superstition regarding two 
objects of their animal worship. ‘The truth 

robably is,’ says Hardwick (‘Christ and other 

asters,’ vol. ii., Re 338), ‘that the adoptien of 
the red colour in both cases corresponded only 
because of its inherent fitness to express the 
thought which it was made to symbolize in each 
comet. It was the colour of blood; and 
while in eypt the idea was readily connected 
with the deadly, scathing, sanguinary powers of 
Typhon, it became in the more ethioal system of 
the Hebrews a remembrancer of moral evil flow- 
ing out into its penal consequences, or an image 
of. unpardoned sin (cf. Isa. i. 15, 18). 8. ye shall 
give her unto Eleazar. He was the second or 
deputy high priest, and he was selected for this 
duty because the execution of it entailed tem- 
porary defilement, from which the acting high 

riest wes to be preserved with the greatest care. 

¢ was led ‘forth without the camp,” in ascord- 

ance with the law regarding victims Jaden with 
the sins of the people, pes thus typjeal of Christ 


was to sprinkle the blood ‘‘seven times” before— 
lit., towards or near—the tabernacle ; a description 
which seems to imply either that he carried a 
portion of the blood in a basin to the door of the 
tabernacle (Lev. iv. 17), or that in the act of 
sprinkling he turned his face towards the sacred 
edifice, being disqualified through the defiling 
influence of this operation from approaching close 
toit. By this attitude he indicated that he was 
presenting an expiatory sacrifice, for the accept- 
ance of which he hoped in the grace of God, ie 
looking to the mercyseat. Every part of it was 
consumed by fire, except the blood used in sprink- 
ling; and the ingredients mixed with the ashes 
were the same as those employed in the sprinkling 
of lepers (see on Ley. xiv. 4-7) ‘The place at 
which the red heifer was burnt to ashes, in later 
times, was situated at the east terminus of the 
double-arched causeway that spanned the Kedron, 
reaching from Moriah to Olivet, in front of the 
gate Shushan. It was vaulted below for fear of 
pollution, like the south-east corner of the temple 
and the notable places in the city, for’ raising 
‘clean persons”” (Barclay’s ‘City of the Great 
King,’ p. 63). The purifying liquid was a water of 
separation—z. ¢., of “sanctification” for the people 
of Israel. 7. the priest shall be unclean until 
the even. The ceremonies prescribed show the 
ee beg rent price shood, while 

ey typify the condition of Christ when expiati 
our sins (2 Cor. v. 21). piating 

11-23. He that toucheth the dead body of any 
man. This law is noticed here to show the uses 
to which the water of separation was applied, 
The case cf a death is one; and as in every family 
which sustained a bereavement the members of 
the household became defiled, so in an immense 
population, where instances of mortality and other 
cases of uncleanness would be daily occurring, the 
water of separation must have been in constant 
requisition. To afford the necessary supply of the 
cleansing mixture, the Jewieh writers say that @ 
red heifer was sacrificed every year, and that tho 
ashes, mingled with the sprinkling ingredients, 


The death 
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of Miriam. 


eS ee ee ey ee ee 
12 days. He “shall purify himself with it on the third day, and on the | 3.0.17. 
seventh day he shall be clean: but if he purify not himself the third | * ch st 1. 


13 day, then the seventh day he shall not be clean. Whosoever toucheth 
the dead body of any man that is dead, and purifieth not himself, defileth 
‘the tabernacle of the Lorp; and that soul shall be cut off from Israel: 
because “the water of separation was not sprinkled upon him, he shall 

14 be unclean; “his uncleanness 7s yet upon him. This ¢s the law, when a 
man dieth in a tent: all that come into the tent, and all that zs in the 

l And every °open vessel, which hath 

16 no covering bound upon it, 7s unclean. And whosoever toucheth one 

that is slain with a sword in the open fields, or a dead body, or a bone of 

a man, or a grave, shall be unclean seven days. 

And for an unclean person they shali take of the Zashes of the burnt 
heifer of purification for sin, and *running water shall be put thereto in 
18 a vesstl; and a clean person shall take ?hyssop, and dip ¢¢ in the water, 

and sprinkle z¢ upon the tent, and upon all the vessels, and upon the 
persons that were there, and upon him that touched a bone, or one slain, 

19 or one dead, or a grave: and the clean person shall sprinkle upon the| ‘j, 
unclean on the third day, and on the seventh day; %and on the seventh 
day he shall purify himself, and wash his clothes, and bathe himself in 

But the man that shall be unclean, 
and shall not purify himself, that “soul shall be cut off from among the 
congregation, because he hath defiled the sanctuary of the Lorp: the 
water of separation hath not been sprinkled upon him; he 7s unclean. 

21 And it shall be a perpetual statute unto tliem, that he that sprinkleth 
the water of separation shall wash his clothes; and he that toucheth the 

22 water of separation shall be unclean until even. 
unclean person toucheth shall be unclean; and the soul that toucheth 7 


15 tent, shall be unclean seven days. 


17 


20 water, and shall be clean at even. 


shall be unclean until even. 


20 THEN “came the children of Israel, even the whole congregation, into 
the desert of Zin in the first month: and the people abode in Kadesh; 
and Miriam died there, and was buried there. 
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And ‘whatsoever the 


16. 
ch. 23, 69, 
Mic. 6 4 


were distributed through all the cities and towns 
of Israel. 12. purify himself... the third day. 
The necessity of applying the water on the third 
day is inexplicable on any natural or moral 
ground; and therefore the regulation has been 
generally supposed to have had a typical reference 
to the resurrection, on that day, of Christ, by 
whom His people are sanctified ; while the process 
of ceremonial purification, being extended over 
seven days, was intended to show that sanctifica- 
tion is progressive and incomplete till the arrival 
of the eternal Sabbath. Every one knowingly 
and presumptuously neglecting to have himself 
sprinkled with this water was guilty of an offence 
which was punished by excommunication. 14. 
when a man dieth in a tent, &c, The instances 
adduced appear very minute and trivial ; but im- 
portaut ends both of a religious and of a sanitary 
nature were promoted by carrying the idea of 
pollution from contact with dead bodies to so 
great an extent (see on ch. xxxi. 19). While it 
would effectually prevent that Egyptianized race of 
Israelites imitating the superstitious custom of the 
Egyptians, who kept in their houses the mummied 
remains of their ancestors, it ensured a speedy inter- 
ment to all; thus not only keeping burial-places at 
a distance, but removing from the habitations of 
the living the corpses of persons who died from 
ivfectious disorders, and from the open field the 


unburied remains of strangers and foreigners who | ; 


fell in battle. 
21, he that attanaer 2 .. he that toucheth 


the water of separation. The opposite effects 
ascribed to the water of separation—of cleansing 
one person and defiling another—are very singular, 
and not capable of very satisfactory explanation. 
One important lesson, however, was thus taught, 
that its purifying efficacy wag not inherént in 
itself, but arose from the Divine appointment, as 
in other. ordinances of religion, which are effectual 
means of salvation, not from any virtue in them 
or in him that administers them, but solely through 
the es of God communicated thereby. 

CHAP, XX. 1-29,—Tue Death oF Miriam. 
1. Then came the children of Israel... in the 
first month—i. ec., of the fortieth year (cf. v. 22, 
23, with ch. xxxiii. 38), reckoning the months of 
the year according to the calendar received by the 
Israelites. In this history only the principal and 
most important incidents are recorded—those con- 
fined chiefly to the first or second and the last 
yeats of the journeyings in the wilderness, thence 
called et-Tih. Between the last verse of the pre- 
ceding and the first verse of this chapter there is 
along and undescribed interval of thirty-eight 
years. But there is no indication of this wide 
chronological gap in the record. The course of 
the narrative is continued in the beginning of this 
chapter by the prefixed conjunction [}]; but the 
form or degree of connection intimated by this 
copulative is very various, and is frequently, as 
n this passage, left to be ascertained by the re 
search of the reader, (see op Gen, i 2 tale i 
1, 2; Deut. x. 6, 6; 1 Chr & 14; ch, x). 1, da) 


Moses smiting 


3 themselves together against Moses and 
*chode with 


drink. 


together, thou and Aaron thy brother, and spe 


their beasts drink. 
10 him. 
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2 And ‘there was no water for the congregation: “and they gathered. 


oses, and spake, saying, 


the rock. 


winst Aaron. And tlie le 
ould God that we hai dled iota 


4 when ‘our brethren died before the Lorp! And %why have ye brought} cn 1.6. 
up the congregation of the Loxp into this wilderness, that we and our cm ge 
5 cattle should die there? And wherefore have ye made us to come up| gy y7,2- 
out of Egypt, to bring us in unto this evil place? it is no place of seed,| onus 
or of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates; neither zs there any water to |/ - cee 34 
ch, 16, 8%, 
6 And Moses and Aaron went from the presence of the assembly unto| 3. 
the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and they *fell upon their | , —— 
7 faces: and the glory of the Lorp appeared unto them. And the LoRD| gis 
8 spake unto Moses, saying, Take ‘the rod, and hora thou the assembly | Ps. 106. 21. 
ye unto the rock before | * a 
their eyes; and it shall give forth his water, and ’thou shalt bring forth} josn 7.6, 
to them water out of the rock: so thou shalt give the congregation and ‘ots 
9 And Moses took the rod *from before the Lorp, as he commanded| fatto. 
And Moses and Aaron gathered the congregation together before | * ch. 17. 10. 
the rock, and he said unto them,’ Hear now, ye rebels; must we fetch — ew 
11 you water out of this rock? And Moses “lifted up his hand, and with | » pe i6 
1is rod he smote the rock twice; and the * water came out abundantly, ow A * 


and the congregation drank, and their beasts also. 


abode in Kadesh—(see on ch. xiii. 26.) It was 
their second arrival after an interval of thirty- 
eight years ieee xi. 16). The old generation 
had grad all died, and the new one encamped 
in it with the view of entering the promised 
land, not, however, as-formerly, on the south, 
but by crossing the Edomite region on the east. 
Miriam died there — according to Josephus 
‘ Antiquities,’ b. iv., ch. iv., sec. 6), in the first 
ay of the lunar month Zanthicus—four months 
before Aaron, 


2-13. there was no water for the congregation. 
There was at Kadesh a fountain, En-Mishpat 
Gen. xiv. 7), and at the first encampment of the 
sraelites there was no want of water. It was 
now, however, either partially dried up by the 
heat of the season, or had been exhausted by the 
demands of so vast a multitude. 4,5. why have 
ye brought up the congregation of the Lord 
into this wilderness? What wilderness? Verse l 
informs us that it was the desert of Zin [}y—737>]— 
different from the wilderness of Sin. Midbar 
denotes an extensive open tract, with or without 
pasture, the country of nomads; and there were 
many isolated spots of verdure and fertility in 
the desert region which was the scene of Israel’s 
protracted wanderings. But that portion which 
is called ‘‘The wilderness of Zin” is always 
described as ‘‘great and terrible” (see on Deut. 
viii. 15, 19; xxxii. 10). 

6, And Moses and Aaron went from the pres- 
ence of the assembly. Here is a fresh ebullition 
of the untamed and discontented spirit of the 
Pe le, who threw the blame entirely on Moses 

or bringing them into that sterile and arid region: 
whence it. may be inferred that the cloudy pillar 
had been withdrawn in just displeasure; other- 
wise Moses might have pointed to it as the divine 
conductor into that desert. The leaders fled to 
the precincts of the sanctuary, both as an asylum 
from the increasing fury of the highly excited 
rabble and as their usual refuge in seasons of 


lexity and danger, to implore the direction | 
8, sore the rod—which had. 


end aid of God, 


been deposited in the tabernacle (ch. xvii. 10); the 
wonder-working rod by which so many miracles 

ad been performed, sometimes called “the rod of 
God” (Exod. iv. 20), sometimes Moses’ (v. 11) or 
Aaron’s rod (Exod. vii. 12), and speak ye unto 
the rock before their eyes—manifestly a pa 
ticular rock; in all pees the rock on which 
the cloud had recently rested. 

10. Moses... said... Hear now, ye rebels. 
The conduct of the great leader on this occasion 
was hasty and passionate (Ps. cvi. 33). He had 
been directed to speak to the rock; but he emote it 
twice in his impetuosity, thus endangering the 
blossoms of the rod; and instead of speaking to 
the rock, he spoke to the pape in a fury. ore- 
over, his speech conveyed the impression that it 
was by some power or virtue inherent in him 
or in the rod that the miracle was wrought. 
S gives a different view of the words of 
Moses, as implying a doubt or distrust. ‘Must 
we,” he renders, ‘can we fetch water out of this 
cliff?’ (‘Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ p, 183.) 
Both unbecoming impatience and unbelief were 
displayed by Moses on this occasion. There was 
an ebullition of impatience. The death of his 
sister, the contemporaneous want of water in 
the camp, and the general outbreak against him 
during this season, had so greatly discomposed 
his mind that his habitual equanimity forsook 
him, and he spoke under the influence of un- 
wonted exitement. But besides this, there was 
a strong feeling of incredulity whether, though 
he was ordered to take the rod, the Divine good- 
ness would now graciously favour the people as 
formerly. Hence some writers consider that his 
hasty smiting of the rock twice was an act of 
distrust—that such a rebellious rabble would be 
relieved by a miracle; and that as the water did 
not gush out immediately, his distrust rose into 
unbelief, a confirmed persuasion that they would 
get none. Lightfoot (‘Chron. Temp.’) thinks that 
as God had miraculously supplied the people with 
water on their entrance into the wilderness, 
Moses cay ae that the second miraculous sup- 
ply would be followed by a similarly p 


The water 


given them. 


13 This *ts the water of 1 Meribah; because the children of Israel strove 
with the Lorp, and he was sanctified in them. 

14 , And Moses "sent ‘messengers from Kadesh unto the kin 

Thus saith thy brother Israel, Thou knowest all the travail that hath 

went down into Egypt, and we have dwelt 

: t the Egyptians vexed us and our fathers: 

16 and ‘when we cried unto the Lorp, he heard our voice, and “sent an 

angel, and hath brought us forth out of Egypt; and, behold, we are in 

esh, a city in the uttermost of thy border: let “us 

through thy country: we will not pass through the fiel 

eg a neither will we drink of the water of the wells: we will go by 

King’s high way, we will not turn to the right hand nor to the left, 

18 until we have passed thy borders. And Edom said unto him, Thou 

19 shalt not pass by me, lest I come out against thee with the sword. And 

the children of Israel said unto him, We will go by the high way; and if 

I and my cattle drink of thy water, ” then I will 

20 without doing any thing else, go through on my feet. And he said, 

*Thou shalt not go through. And Ed 

21 much people, and with a strong hand. 


15 *befallen us; how our fathers 
in Egypt a long time; and 


17 Kad 


the 


period of wandering; and that his sin consisted 
in his discrediting God’s promise to lead the 
people into Canaan. 11. the congregation drank, 
and their beasts. Physically the water afforded 
the same kind of needful refreshment to both. 
But in a religious point of view this, which was 
bin 7 Nit men co ee to 4 vines was a . 
men 6 people hp e —it possessed a 
relative sanctity, imparted to it by its Divine 
origin and use. 

12, Because ye believed me not, &c. The act 
of Moses in smiting twice betrayed a doubt, not of 


the power, but of the will of God to gratify such a 
rebellious le; and his exclamation seems to 
have emanated from a spirit of incredulity akin to 


Sarai’s (Gen. xviii. 13). These circumstances in- 
dicate the influence of unbelief; and there might 
have been others unrecorded which led to so 
severe @ chastisement as exclusion from the pro- 
mised land. Consicring their public character 
and position as rulers aud teachers of the people, 
the sentence denounced against Moses and Aaron 
for their disobedient conduct on this occasion was 
not disproportionate to their offence, They were 
guilty of great presumption in acting on their 
own account, or in endeavouring to inspire a 
superstitious reverence for themselves and their 
Pars of office; and hence they were doomed not 
to cross the Jordan or to enter the land of ‘pro- 
wise. 

13. This.is the water of Meribah. The word 
Kadesh is added to it to distinguish it from an- 
other Meribah (Exod. xvii. 7). 

14-16. Moses sent messengers . , unto the king 
of Edom. The Edomite monarchy was elective, 
not hereditary—the electoral body being, as Kurtz 
(vol. iii., p. 340 suggests, the Alluphim or ‘dukes’ 
of the clan (cf. Gen. xxxvi. with Exod. xv. 15). 
The encampment at Kadesh was on the confines 
of the Edomite territory, for it was close to 
Teman, which was the northern extremity of 
Idumea, and adjacent to Palestine (Josh. xv. 1; 
Fzek. xxv. 13), being another name for mount 
‘Now, if the wilderness of Paran,’ says 
(‘Negeb,’ p. eas” ‘comprehended the 
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12 And the Lorp spake unto Moses and Aaron, Because °ye believed 
me not, to sanctify ?me in the eyes of the children of Israel, there- 
fore ye shall not bring this congregation into the land which I have 


of Meribah. 


B. C. 1453. 


° ch 27, 14. 
Deut. 3, 26, 
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Eze. 36. 23. 
1 Pet. 8. 15, 

@ Ps. 95. 8 
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Strife. 

* Judg. 11.16, 


17. 
* Deut. 23. 7, 
Obad 10,12, 
2 found us. 
t Ex. 2. 23, 
Ex. 3. 7. 
“ Acts 7. 35, 
™ ch. 21, 22. 
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of Edom, 


Pane I pray thee, 
, or through the 


23. 

% Gen. 27, 41. 
Gen, 32. 6. 
Judg. 11.17. 
Ps, 120. 7. 
Eze, 35. 6, 

1L 
Amos 1,11, 
¥ Deut. 2, 27, 

29, 


pay for it: I will only, 


om came out against him with 
Thus Edom “refused to give 


entire tract of country (bounded on the north by 
Canaan, on the south by Jebel et-Tth, on the east 
by mount Seir, and on the west by the wilderness 
of Shur) answering to the modern desert et-Tih 

which is generally admitted, then ‘‘mount Paran’ 

must have been its north-east corner, which 
abruptly rises to a great elevavion, and is known 
to geographers as the mountains of the Azazimeh’ 
(see also Kurtz, ‘History of the Old Covenant,’ 
vol. iii., pp. 226-236; ‘Jour. Sac.’ Lit.,’ July, 1848, 
Pp. 89-96). The Edomites being the descendants 
of Esau, and tracing their line of descent from 
Abraham as their common stock, were recognized 
by the Israelites as brethren, and a very brotherly 
message was sent to them. 17. we will go by 
the king’s high way—probably Wady el-Ghuweir 
(Bobiseon), through which ran one of the great 
ines of road, constructed for commercial cara- 
vans, a8 well as for the progress of armies, The 
engineering necessary for carrying this road over 


marshes or mountains, and the care requisite for 
peers it from the shifting sands, led to its 
eing uuder the Hence 


I ae care of the state. He 
the expression, ‘‘the king’s pigh way,’ which is of 
eat antiquity (ch. xxi. 22; Isa. xl 3, 4; Ixii. 
0: cf. Josephus’ * Antiquities,’ b. viii, ch. vil., sec. 
4; Layard’s ‘Nineveh and Babylon,’ p. 535, also 
lates 76, 81; refers to Strabo, lib. xvi, p. 1061; 
Institutes of Menu,’ ix., 282). ‘The Israelites 
could not ascend the steep pass in opposition to 
the armed force of Edom, and his opposition was 
natural enough, since if their request had been 
nted, their way would have led them close by 
Gash, the chief city of his kingdom, For, 
though Petra was now inhabited, Bozrah, about 
thirty miles on the north of ie ebceer to 
have been the capital’ 2 Isa. lxiii, 1: Drew's 
‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 82). 19. if. . . drink of 
thy water... pay forit. From the scarcity 
of water in the warm climates of the East, the 
ractice of levying a tax for the use of the wells 
ig universal; and the jealousy of the natives in 
guarding the collected treasures of rain is often so 
¢ that water cannot be procured for money. 
1. Edom refused to give Israel, &¢,—a churlish 


The death 


from him. 


22 And the children of Israel, even the whole congregation, journeyed 
from “Kadesh, and *came unto mount H. r 
23 And the Lorp spake unto Moses and Aaron in mount Hor, by the 
24 coast of the land of Edom, saying, Aaron shall “be gathered unto his 
people: for he shall not enter into the land which I have given unto the 
children of Israel, because ye rebelled against my * word at the water of 
25 Meribah. Take “Aaron and Eleazar his son, and bring them up unto 


26 mount Hor; and strip Aaron of his 


Eleazar his son: and Aaron shall be gat 

27 die there. And Moses did as the Lorp commanded: and they went 
28 up into mount Hor in the sight of all the congregation. ; 
stripped Aaron of his garments, and put them upon Eleazar his son; 
Aaron died there in the top of the mount: and Moses and Eleazar | 


and 


refusal obliged them to take another route, and in 
submitting, instead of attempting, like a military 
chief bent on plunder and conquest, to force a 
passage through the Edomite territory, Moses 
acted in accordance with the peaceful genius of 
the dispensation he was commissioned to intro- 
duce (see on ch. xxi. 4; Deut. ii 4; Judg. xi, 18; 
see also 1 Sam. xiv. 47; 2 Sam. viii, 14, which 
describes the retribution that was taken). 

22. the children of Israel, . . journeyed from 
Kadesh. At that’ stage they had three routes to 
Canaan to decide upon. The one that led north- 
ward was the most direct and the shortest—that 
by which an unsucessful attempt had been made 
on the first ae at Kadesh (ch. xiii, 1-33). 
The second, which was much lon er, penetrated 
through the Edomite territory (2 Ki. xiv. 7), pass- 
ing in the immediate vicinity of Selah (Petra), and 
piudeg a nbe left along the eastern shora of the 
Dead Sea. But permission to go by this road 
having been denied, followed by the appearance 
of armed bands to repel the unwelcome wanderers 
from the confines of a country which at that time 
was richly cultivated (v. 17), the Israelites were 
constrained to adopt the only remaining line—by 
far the most circuitous—viz,* that of travelling 
southward, .and then, crossing by the northern 
extremity of the Red Sea, march in a northerly 
direction to the land of Moab. and came unto 
mount Hor [195 34s Septuagint, els Qo.76 dpos}— 
* Hor, the mount.’ This pee name was 
ge to it, not on account of its extraordinary 

eight, but of its isolated position and peculiar 
form. Its site is described by geographical marks 
fy 23: ef. ch. xxxiii, 37, 41; Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ 
. iv., ch, iv., sec. 7) which have led to its being 
generally considered the hill which tradition 
points out on the east side of the great valley of 
the Arabah. This mountain, which is now called 
Jebel Haroun, is the most striking and elevated 
of the Seir range. It is a sandstone hill, varie- 
gated in colour, conspicuous for its double sum- 
mit (Robinson mentions three peaks), rising 6,000 
feet above the sea-level (Robinson's ‘ Biblical Re- 
searches,’ vol. ii., p. 589; Stanley, ‘Sinai and Pale- 
atine,’ p. 87; Kurtz, ‘ History of the Old Covenant,’ 
vol.. lit, R 342; Karl Ritter, ch. xiv., p. 1127), 
Wilton (' Negeb,’ pp. 127, 128) rejects the tradi- 
tional site of mount Hor, on the ground that it 
lay within the Edomite territory, from which the 
Israelites were repelled, fixes on Jebel Moderah 
fe Madura) south of the Sufah , and supports 
view—l, By assuming that Moserah, which, as 
appears from vv. 22-29; ch. XXxiii, 87-89 ; Deut. 
x 6, is synonymous yo Hor, is only another 
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_and impressive scene implies, thou 
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rments, and put them upon 
era unto his people, and shall 


And Moses 


form of Moderah. 2 Because, as mount Hor was 
the next stage after leaving Kadesh, so Jebel 
Moderah is an average day’s journey from Ain 
Kadeis. 3. Because the terms, ‘by the coast” 
ie 23) and ‘in the edge of the land of Edom” 
ch. xxxiii. 37), are applied (Josh. xv. 1) to the 
northern frontier of Idumea. 4 Because any 
transaction that took place on its summit would be 
‘in the sight of all the ‘erp encamped 
in the subjacent plain of Wady Murreh ; and, 5. 
Betause it suits the ciroumstances connected with 
the attack of king Arad (ch. xxi, 1) better than 
Jebel Haroun. The traditional view is embraced 
by almost all writers of authority on subjects of 
Biblical geography. 

24-28. Aaron shall be gathered unto his people. 
In accordance with his recent doom, he, attired 
in the high priest’s costume, was commanded to 
ascend that mountain and die. But although the 
time of his death was hastened by the Divine dis- 
pleasure, as punishment for his sins, the manner 
of his death was arranged in tenderness of love, 
and-to do him honour at the close of his earthly 
service. His ascent of the mount was to afford 
him a last look of the camp and a distant p ct 
of the promised land. ‘From the flat roof of the 
chapel we overlooked his last view—that. view 
which was to him what Pisgah was to his brother. 
We saw all the main points on which the eyes 
of Aaron must have rested. He looked over the 
valley of the Arabah, countersected by its hundred 
water-courses, and beyond, over the white moun- 
tains of the wilderness they had so long traversed, 
and at the northern edge of it, there must have 
been visible the heights eae which the Israel- 
ites had vainly Sree hee to force their way into 
the promised land. This was the western view; 
olose around him on the east were the rugged 
mountaius of Edom, and far along the wide downs 
of mount Seir, through which the passage had 
been denied by the tribes of Esau, who hunted 
over their Jong slopes’ (Stanley, * Sinai and Pales- 
tine,’ p. 87). The simple narrative of the solemn 
e h it does not 
c ation, settled faith, and 
inward peace of the ag ntift, 26. strip Aaron 
of his garments—i.¢., his pontifical robes, in 

ken of his resignation (see Isa. xxii. 20-25). ‘put 
them upon , . , his son—as the inauguration into 
his a office. Having been formerly anointed 
with the sacred oil, that ceremony was not re- 
pea or, as some think, it was done on his 
return tothe camp, 28. Aaron died there fn the 
top of the mount—in the one hundred and twenty- 
third year of his age see on ch. xxxiii, 38, 39; Dent 
x.6). A tomb (Wely Haroun) has been erected upon 


describe, the pious resi 


Israel attacked 


house of Israel. 


21 AND when “king Arad the Canaanite, which dwelt in the south, 
heard tell that Israel came by the way of the spies; then he fought 
2 against Israel, and took some of them prisoners. And Israel oaed a 
vow unto the Lorp, and said, If thou wilt indeed deliver this people 
3 into my hand, then ‘I will utterly destroy their cities. And the 
hearkened to the voice of Israel, and delivered up the Canaanites; and 
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29 came down from the mount. And when all the congregation saw that 
Aaron was dead, they mourned for Aaron thirty ‘days, even all the 


by the Canaanites, 


B. C. 1452, 


7 Dent. 84.8, 
Acts 8, 2, 


CHAP. 21, 
* ch, 33. 40. 
Judg. 1.16, 
© Gen, 25, 20, 
Judg.11,30, 
1Sam. 1.11. 
2Sam. 15.7, 
° Lev, 27. 28, 


Lorp 


they utterly destroyed them and their cities: and he called the name of | * Thatis 


the place ? Hormah. 


4 And they journeyed from mount Hor by che way of the Red sea, to 
compass the land of Edom: and the soul of the people was much 2 dis- 
5 couraged because of the way. And the people “spake against God, and 
against Moses, ‘Wherefore have ye brought us up out of Egypt to die in 
the wilderness? for there zs no bread, neither zs there any water; and 


Jour soul loatheth this light bread, 
6 And *the Lorp sent 


fiery serpents among the people, and they bit 


Utter de- 
struction. 
2 shortened, 
or, grieved. 
Ex. 6. 9. 
4 Ps, 78. 19. 
* Ex. 16.3, 
t Pro. 27.7. 
9 Amo3 9.3.4, 
1Cor. 19, 9. 
A Deut. 8. 15. 


or close by the spot where, according to tradition, 
he was buried. 29. when all the congregation 
saw. Moses and Eleazar were the sole witnesses 
of his departure. According to the established 
law, the new high priest could not have been pres- 
ent at the funeral of his father without contract- 
ing ceremonial detilement (Lev. xxi. 11). But that 
law was dispensed with in the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances: the people learned the event not only 
from the recital of the two witnesses, but from 
their visible signs of grief and change; and this 
event betokened the imperfection of the Levitical 
priesthood (Heb. vii. 12). mourned... thirty 
days—the usual period of public and solemn 
mourning (see on Deut. xxxiv. 8). 

CHAP. XXI. 1-33.—IsRAEL ATTACKED BY THE 
CANAANITES. 1. king Arad the Canaanite [3p390 
wyprap]—the Canaanite king of Arad; an an- 
cient town situated ‘in the south’ (ha-negeb, 
i.e., the south country) of Palestine (cf. ch. xxxiii. 
40; Judg. i. 16). The site of it is indicated by the 
bare hill, Tell ’Arad, on which Vande Velde found 
some fragments of very ancient pottery, and a 
dilapidated well (‘Syria and Palestine,’ vol. ii. 
Pp, 4), Eusebius and Jerome place the town 
about twenty Roman miles from Hebron (Robin- 
son, ‘Biblical Researches,’ vol. ii., p. 473), heard 
tell that Israel. came by the way of the spies— 
[DINND 771; Septuagint, dddv"ASapeiv.] Gesenius, 
who defines the import of the word to be ‘ places, 
regions,’ translates it as the name of. some locality 
in the south of Palestine. The Septuagint and 
others consider the Hebrew word ‘‘spies” as a 
proper name, and render it, ‘came by the way 
of Atharim towards Arad’ (Kennicott), took 
some of them prisoners. This discomfiture was 
permitted to teach them to expect the con- 
quest of Canaan, not from their own wisdom 
and_valour, but solely from the favour and help 
of God (Deut. ix. 4; Ps. xliv. 3, 4). 2%, Israel 
vowed a vow. Made to feel their own weak- 
ness, they implored the aid of Heaven, and, in 
anticipation of it, devoted the cities of this king 
to future destruction. The nature and. conse- 
quence of such anathemas are described, Lev. 
xxvii.; Deut. xiii. This vow of extermination 
against Arad gave name to the place Hormah 
(slaughter and destruction), though it was not 
accomplished till after the passage of the Jordan 
(Josh. xii 14.) 1 will Sage destroy—[‘nA)307, 


I will avathematize, put under a curse; Septuagint, 
avabiuaTi@,) In the exterminating wars with 
the Canaanites, vows of this description were 
frequently made; and in consequence, on the cap- 
ture of the' cities so doomed, not only were the 
inhabitants, both man and beast, put to the 
sword, but the towns themselves razed to the 
foundations, that nothing belonging to them might 
bé redeemed from the vow. 3, and they utterly 


eres 


4, they journeyed from mount Hor. On being 
refused the “pieeene requested, they returned 
through the Arabah, “the way of the Red Sea,” 
to Elath, at the head of the eastern gulf of the 
Red Sea, and thence passed up through the moun- 
tains to the eastern desert, so as to make the 
circuit of the land of Edom, (ch. XXxiii,, xli., xlii.) 
the soul of the people, &c. Disappointment on 
finding themselves so near the confines of the 
promised land without entering it, vexation at 
the refusal of a passage through Edom, and the 
absence of any Divine interposition in their favour 
—above all, the necessity of a retrograde journey 
by a long and circuitous route through the worst 
parts of a sandy desert, and the dread of being 
plunged into new and unknown difficulties—al 
this produced a deep depression of spirits. But it 
was followed, as usually, by a gross outburat of 
murmuring at the scarcity of water, and of 
expressions of disgust at the manna. 65, our soul 
loatheth this light bread—i, e., bread without sub- 
stance or nutritious quality. The refutation of this 
calumny appears in the fact, that on the strength 
of this food they performed for forty years so 
many and toilsome journeys. But they had been 
indulging a hope of the better and more varied 
fare enjoyed vad a settled people; and disappoint- 
ment, always the more bitter as the. hope of enjoy- 
ment seems near, drove them to speak against God 
and against Moses (1 Cor. x. 9). 

6. the Lord sent fiery serpents [oA yD Ons ; 
Septuagint, trois Spee robs Javaroivras|—deadly 
serpents. That part of the desert where the 
Israelites now were—near the head of the guif 


Israel healed 
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by the brasen serpent. 


“7 the people; and much people of Israel died. ‘Therefore ‘ the people came | _® °- #52. 


to Moses, and said, We have sinned; for we have spoken against the 


i Ps. 73. 34. 


Lor, and against thee: pray unto the Lorp, that he take away the| [%**1¢ 
8 serpents from us. And Moses prayed for the people. And the Lorp|s zx. s. 4,2. 
san ats Moses, Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon a pole: and — 12, 
it shall come to pass, that every one that is bitten, when he looketh | 1 x1 13.6 
9 upon it, shall live, And *Moses made a serpent of brass, and put it _ Actas. 21 
‘upon a pole; and it came to pass, that if a serpent had bitten any man, fant e 
hea he beheld the serpent of brass, he lived. , 15, 
10 And the children of Israel set forward, and pitched in Oboth. Jobn 12 32, 
11 And they journeyed from Qboth, and pitched at *Ije-abarim, in the oe 
wilderness which ie before Moab, toward the sun-rising. 8 Or, Heaps 
12, From thence they removed, and pitched in the valley of Zared. From! of Absrim. 


of Akaba—is greatly infested with venomous 
reptiles of various ‘kinds, particularly lizards 
and scorpions, which, being in the habit of 
lying among long grass, are particularly dan- 
gerous to the barelegged sandalled people of 
the East. only kuewn ‘remedy consists in 
sucking the wound, or, in the case of cattle, in 
the application of ammonia. The species of 
serpents that caused so great mortality amongst 
the Israelites cannot be ascertained. They are 
said to have been “fiery,”* an epithet applied 
to them either from their bright, vivid colour, 
or the violent inflammation their poisonous bite 
occasioned (see Septuagint, Deut. viii. 15). Bochart 
and others think it was the venemous serpent 
called Hydrus, or Chersydrus{Greek, duds], w 108e 
sting inflames and produces a fiery eruption, 
intolerable thirst, and a ote re of the whole 
body, terminating in death (see a escription of it, 
Lucan, ‘Phar.,’ ix., 791; lian, ‘Hist. Animals, 
vi, 51). Others, that as the venomous serpents 
found in the Peninsula of Sinai are few in 
species, a cobra may be intended. Isaiah men- 
tions (xiv. 29) [FRPP AY; Septuagint, pes aera- 
uevor] flying serpents (cf. Isa. xxx. 6). Herodotus 
speaks of‘ winged serpents,’ which in the spring 
came flying from Ara stro 
the Ibises (Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus,’ lib. it,, cap. 
75; iii,, 107; lian, ‘ Hist. Animals,’ lib. ii., cap. 
28: cf. Josephus, ‘ Autig.,’ b. ii., ch. x., sec. : 
Burckhardi's ‘Syria,’ p. 499). Although there 
is no species of winged serpents now known 
as existing, it does seem probable, from the 
numerous references by ancient authors, that 
there must have been some reptiles of this de- 
scription, which are now extinct; or we must 
suppose that what are called flying serpents are 
those which swing themselves from ranches, 
aud to which the modern Arabs give the name 
of ‘flying serpents’ plage eaten ian de 
PArabie; Bunsen’s ‘Egypt,’ vol. iv., p. 204), 7-9. 
We have sinned. The severity of the scourge and 
the appalling extent of mortality brought them te 
& sense of sin; and through the intercessions of 
Moses, which Shey inplored. they were miracu- 
lously healed. 3 was directed to make the 
figure of a serpent in brass, to be elevated on a 
pole or standard, that it might be seen at the 
extremities of the camp, and that every bitten 
Israelite who looked to it might be healed. This 
peculiar method of cure was igned, in the tirst 
instance, to show that it was the efficacy of God’s 
power and grace, not the effect of nature or art; 
and hence an external sign was chosen, on the 
ground that the image of the pestiferoug animal 
could not be mistaken as possessed of any natural 
power or inherent virtue of beer ¥ also, that it 
might be a type of pet as of faith in Christ 


ia, and were destroyed by’ 


to heal ail who look to Him of their sins (John iii. 
14, 15). The brazen serpent, it is probable, had 
not any symbolic meaning. It was not a type of 
Christ ; and the ge to it, as illustrating the 
substitutionary work of Christ, holds good only 
in these two points ef resemblance—that it was 
raised on a column or pole—supposed by some to 
have had the form of a cross; and that the 
believing contemplation of it was effectual in 

roducing a bodily cure, as a similar regard of the 
Revioat eads to the removal of spiritual disease. 
This view shows the groundlessness of Gesénius’s 
assertion, that the incident is a proof of the. 
serpent being regarded as a_beneticent power 
amongst the Hebrews, as well as the Kayptians. 
A_juster inference is drawn from it by Bunsen 
(‘Bibelwerk,’ v., 217), that the historic truth 
of this narrative, as well as the religious import 
of the sign, is attested by the careful preser- 
vation of the metallic image till an advanced 
period of the rey (see on 2 Ki. xviii. 4). 

ut the conjectures of this writer as to the 
possible mode of cure, as well as of Rationalistic 
writers generally respecting the brazen se nt, 
are too ridiculous to be given in detail (see iner, 
‘Redlworterbuch,’ sub voce). 

10. the children of Israel set forward—along 
the eastern frontier of the Edomites, encamping 
in various stations. pitched in Oboth [nak, 
waterskins; Septuagint, aapet), It appears (ch. 
x«xili. 44) that this place, which was the first 
stage after departing from the scene of the brazen 
serpent, was only one march distant from the 
confines of Moab; but its site has not been 
ascertained. 

11. pitched at Ne-abarim [onapa ry3]—at the 
heaps or mounds, {ober covered with ruins, of 
Abarim; a vame descriptive generally of the high- 
land acter east and south-east of the Dead Sea. 
It is called simply [op] Tim, ch. xxxiii. 45, and 
Abarim is added here eas: to distinguish it from 
atown of Judah (Josh. xv. 29), [The Se tuagint 
calls it ‘Ayadyde and Tai (ch. xxxiii. 44) in the 
wilderness [1373]—in the uncultivated waste 
[axi0 yep WR], which is in the face of Moab— 
i. e., in the east, strictly south-east, border of that 
territory; but the exact position is not known. 

12. pitched in the valley of Zared [bma]— 


torrent bed or Wady of Zared (woody), now Wady 
el-Ahsy (Septuagint, ers pépayya kaped}, forming 
the natural boundary which separates Edom (now 
Jélab) from the northern kingdom of Moab (now 
Kerak). This torrent rises among the mountains 
near the castle el-Ahsy, onthe route of the Syrian 
Haj, to the east of Moa and flowing west by a 
deep chasm through the high table-land (its whole 


The journeys 
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13 thence they removed, and pitched on the other side of Arnon, which és 


of the Israelites. 


B.C. 1452. 


in the wilderness that cometh out of the coasts of the Amorites: for |! ch. 22 36 
14 ‘Arnon és the border of Moab, between Moab and the Amorites, Where- | . 7°! 


fore it is said in “the book of the wars of the Lorp, 


“What he did in the Red sea, 


15 And in the brooks of Arnon,—and at the stream of the brooks 
That goeth down to the dwelling of “Ar, 


And ° lieth upon the border of Moab. 


course being about thirty-five miles), issues into the 
Ghér, a little south-east of the Dead Sea, opposite 
the salt mountain of Usdim. At this lower part 
of its course it bears the name of Wady el-Kurahy, 
and is a perennial stream ; but nearer its source, 
where it is called Ahsy, its channel is frequently 
dry in summer; and it was most probably at some 
pont on the margin of its upper current that the 
sraelites pitched, and where they would have 
little difficulty in crossing into the territory of 
Moab (Robinson’s ‘Biblical earches,’ vol. ii., pp. 
555, 556 ; also ‘ Physical Geography of Palestine,’ pp. 
80, cg 13. pitched on the other side of Arnon— 
now el-Méjib, which springs from a fountain near 
Kul’at el-Kutraneh, 8 station on the Haj route, 
and being joined by the W4leh at a point about 
two hours’ distance above the shore of the Dead 
and by several other brooks, flows by a deep 
chasm of a hundred feet wide, formed by high, 
perpendicular cliffs, on a rocky, wild bed, form- 
ing ridges of red, brown, and yellow sandstone. 
This river divided the territory of Moab (Kerak) 
from that of the Amorites (the Belka). 14. 
Wherefore it is said in the book of the wars 
of the Lord. A fragment or passage is here 
uoted from a historical poem, descriptive of 
the wars of the Israelites, ponemely with a 
view to decide the position of Arnon. Various 
opinions have been advanced respecting this book. 
é Clerc, Grotius, and Bishop Patrick, instead 
of “book,” render the original word, ‘writing,’ 
‘narrative ;’ so that, according to ay ees passage 
should stand thus:—‘ Wherefore in the narration 
of the wars of the Lord,’ &c. Lightfoot supposes 
“the book of the wars of the Lord” to be that 
record which, on the defeat of the Amalekites, 
Moses was commanded to make as a memorial of 
it, and to rehearse it in the ears of Joshua (Exod. 
xvii. 14-16), with continuatiens for Joshua’s private 
instructions towards the prosecution of the wars 
on the lawgiver’sdecease. Hengstenberg considers 
this work was of a much more comprehensive de- 
scription, embracing a record of all that the Lord 
had done from the commencement of the plagues 
which was a war against the kingand the people an 
the gods of Egypt—the destruction of the 8 te 
host at the Red Sea—the encounter with the 
Amalekites, the king of Arad, &c. These victories, 
as they were achieved by the help of Jehovah, 
were celebrated in song, as Miriam’s ode after the 
passage through the Red Sea, (Exod. xv.) ‘The 
triumph of the idea over the reality will always 
call forth poetry: and hence there was opened a 
source of popular lyrical poetry, which flowed so. 
richly even in the age of Moses that an entire 
collection of such songs then sprang into exist- 
ence, called “the wars of the Lord.” They, re- 
echoed the impression which the Lord’s dealings 
with His people were fitted to produce, but in a 
manner as different from the Psalms as the songs 
of Kérner (or the war-song of Burns) differ from 
church songs’ Li Sieioegieat *Pentateuch,’ vol. ii, 
p. 182; also, ‘ Beitrage,’ vol. Pee Psalms, 
vol. iii, Appendix il. ; Kurtz, ‘ History of the Old 
Covenant,’ vol, iii., p. hs 


Josh, 10. 1, 
2 Sam. 11, 
18, 
4 Or Vaheb 
in Suphah. 
Tea. 16. 1, 
6 leaneth. 


What he did in the Red sea, and in the 
brooks of Arnon [Mpa amyny]. This transla- 


tion is open to several objections: How does 
the Red come to be introduced amongst a 
number of geographical positions from which it 
was far distant? What did the Lord do at 
Arnon that could be compared with His mira- 
culous performances at the Red Sea? The passage 
is obscure; and many solutions of the difticulties 
have been proposed. But without enumeratin 
these, it may suffice to state that the one whick 
en preferable to all others assumes the first 
Hebrew word to be the name of a place, Vaheb, 
in the Moabite territory, on the Arnon; and this 

lace Le Clerc takes to be the same that is called 
ts ay Mattanah below. [Kimchi found the word 
in MSS. written ammy, which would be equiva- 
lent to the Hithpael of 22', Jehovah gave Himself 
in the whirlwind (Gesenius).] Hengsténbery renders 
the passage thus :— 

‘Vaheb (He took) in the storm 
And the streams of Arnon, 
And the lowland of the streams, 
Which turns to the dwelling of Ar, 
And leans upon (inclines to) the border of Moab.’ 


{npog, in the (a) storm (cf. Nah. i. 3); OTANI, . 
and at the streams (torrents).] This is a highly 
figurative description of the irresistible impe- 
tuosity with which the hosts of Israel, by‘the 
help of Jehovah, swept the country. 15, And at 
the stream of the brooks [o-on39 w;yy]—and at 
the poring out of the torrents; #e., the ravines 
of the mountains, through which the torrents 
issuing upon the plains or valleys, contribute 
i their confluence to form the Arnon (Méjib). 
‘The pacers source of this river is not far 
from Kutraneh. About an hour eastward from 
the bridge it receives the waters of the Na- 
haliel or Lejam, which flow from the north-east 
in a deep channel. The Lejim receives the small 
brook Seil -el - Mekhreys, and then the Bahm’ 
(Burckkardt’s ‘Travels’), The streams (torrents) 
of Arnon, therefore, refer to the Lejim and its 
tributaries. At the point of their contluence there 
is a level and extensive tract of rich meadow land, 
in the centre of which rises a hill abounding with 
the ruined traces of ancient cultivation. fy] 
—city. Gesenius considers it the same as [7] for- 
tified city. ‘Ar of Moab” (v. 28), the metropolis 
of Moab, standing on the southern bank of the 
Arnon, and identical with the ruins of Rabba 
(732, great, or Rabbath-Moab; Greek, apeomodis]. 
But this opinion of Gesenius is contrary to the 
clear statements of this passage, (cf. ch, xxii, 36; 
Deut. ii. 36) as to the geographical pages of Ar, 
which was in the northern border of Moab, in the 
valley of the Arnon—on the left bank of that river, 
and consequently outside the boundary line; whereas 
Rabba stood in the centre of the Moabite territory. 
That writer, with whom Robinson, Raumer, and 
others coincide, founds upon the statement in 
v, %, where it is said that the Arnon, which, with 


The journeys NUMBERS XXI. of the Israelites. 
16 And from thence they went °to Beer: that ts the well whereof the te 
Lorp spake unto oes, Gather the people together, and I will give |° 4 diye 
17 them water. Then ore sang oi song, ¢ Ex is 
6 Spring up, O well; 7 sing ye unto it: : ; © Ascen 
18 The ies igged the well,—the nobles of the people digged it, ian St 
By the direction of the "lawgiver, with their staves, $ feld. 
19 And from the wilderness they went to Mattanah; and from Mattanah | » Or. the 
20 to Nahaliel; and from Nahaliel to Bamoth; and from Bamoth in the ar " 
valley, that ¢s in the ®country of Moab, to the top of ® Pisgah, which 1005. the 
looketh * toward !°Jeshimon. wilderness. 


the towns on its banks, had been in the middle of 
the king-of Moab’s doniinions, formed, after its 
conquest by Sihon, the northern boundary of the 
reduced kingdom; and hence be concludes, on 
mmatical and historical grounds, that Ar and 
abba were identical. But what is called Rabba 
lies at a considerable distance from the Arnon; 
and therefore Ar, which was in the valley of the 
Arnon, must have been a different town (Hengsten- 
berg, ‘ Pentateuch,’ vol. ii., p. 183; also, ‘ Balaam,’ 
pp. 526-523; Kurtz, ‘History of the Old Covenant,’ 
vol. iii., pp. 360- inson’s ‘Biblical Re- 
searches,’ vol. ii, p. 569; Rawmer, ‘ Palestina,’ 


16. from thence they went to Beer—i.e., a 
well. The name was probably given to it after- 
wards, as it is not mentioned, ch. xxxiii, 17. 
Then Israel sang. This beautiful little song was 
in accordance with the wants and feelinga of 
travelling caravans in the East, where water is 
au occasion both of. prayer and thanksgiving. 
From the princes using their official rods only, 
and not spades, it seems probable that this well 
was concealed by the brushwood or the a 
is the case with many wells in Idumea still. e 
discovery of it was seasonable, and owing to the 
Bpoga) interposition of God. This seems to be 
the trne interpretation of a clause somewhat 
obscure. ‘ 

18. by the direction of the lawgiver [PenD3]— 
by o staff or sceptre (of. Gen. xlix. 10; Ps. lx. 9). 

e word sometimes occurs in the sense of “ law- 
giver” (Deut, xxxiii. 21; Isa, 
think it cannot bear this m 


Xxxiii, 22); but we 
eaning here. Our 
translators seem to haye assumed that ‘the 
peteees and nobles’ compelled the people, by 
heir authority, to dig the well, acting at the 
same time as overseers of the work; and hence 
they expressed this idea in a sort of paraphrase, 
** by the direction of the lawgiver.” According to 
our view, which considers this little poetical 
fragment as a popular song of the Israelites, the 
proper rendering is, ‘The princes digged the well, 
the nobles of the people cut it out with the 
Tuler’s staff, even with their rods,’ But Kennicoté 
and others, who take it as a quotation from a 
Moabite composition, suppose the import of it to be 
this—that at.some distance from the city of Ar, 
by which the Israelites were to pass (Deut. ii, 18) 
they came fo a well of uncommon size an 
Miagnificence, which appears'to have been ‘ sought 
out,’ * built a and ‘adorned’ for the public, by 
the rulers of Moab, And it is no wonder that, on 
their arrival at such a well, they should look upon 
it as a blessing from heaven, and speak of it as a 
new miracle in their favour. As to the form of its 
composition, this little song is of the recitative 
kind, for the words “ Spring up, O well; sing ye 
unto. it,” might be more faithfully rendered 
is up, O well [vp]; answer ye to it 
ptuagint, Efapyere], 
ords, and called 


° 
% 


One party sung these 
Ww on tad band of singers to 


reply, which was done in the response —‘The 
well! the princes searched it out’—the chorus or 
refrain of the whole song being— 


‘The nobles of the people have digged it 
With the ruler’s staff, even with their rods. 


(See on Exod. xv. 20, 21.) 

19. And from the wilderness they went to 
Mattanah. Our translators seem, by supplying 
the words, ‘they went,” to have regarded this 
passage as containing an enumeration of the 
principal encampments of Ierael during their 
progress. through the desert. H: engetenberg regards 
it in the same light as part of the historical 
record; the bare list of the stations being given 
previous to an episodical narrative of the most 
Important incidents that took place at some of 
them in vv, 21-31, where the thread of the general 
history is'resumed ; and he supports this view by 
remarking, that the very first of the stations 
mentioned was not in tle wilderness, but in the 
cultivated region (cf. Deut. ii. 26); and that the 
other stations noticed lay within the Amorite 
territory, being mentioned by anticipation, as 
there were none of them occupied till after the 
defeat of Sihon. 19, Mattanah—i ¢,, ‘a gift’ (Gen. 
xxv. 6). From the direction in which the Israelites 
were marching, and the succeeding stations that 
are recorded, it may be inferred that Mattanah 
was situated on the boundary line between the 
Moabite and the Amorite territory, south-east of 
the Dead Sea. Le Clere supposed it syhonymous 
with Vaheb (see on v. 14), engstenberg suggests 
that it may be the Tedun, which Burckhardt 
describes as lying near the source of the Lejim. 
Nahaliel—i. e., a torrent or stream of God; su 
posed to be Wady Enkheileh (a corruption of the 
ancient name), one of the early tributaries of the 
Lejam, and marked on Robinson’s map (‘ Biblical 
Researches,’ end of vol, ii.) as Enkheileh or Lejam., 
20. Bamoth [x30 min3]—heights or high places in 
the 6 or Darrow glen (cf. ch. xxii. 41; Josh. xiii. 
17; Isa. xv. 2), that is in the country of Moab 
["7%2]—in the field of Moab (cf. Gen. xxxvi. 35; 
Ruth i. 1, 2, 6, 22; ii. 6; iv. 3; 1 Chr. i. 46; viii. 8); 

sgl the pasture and corn-fields in the up- 

ands (Deut. ili. 9, 16,21; Josh. xiii. % as distin- 

— from Araboth, ‘the plains of’ Moab, or 

eserts, meaning the dry sunken region in the 
valley of the Jordan’ (Stanley, ‘Sinai and Pales- 
tine,” p. 484), to the top o: Pisgah—i,¢., upon 
the summit of the mountain - ridge (see on ch, 
xxiil, 14) west of Heshbon, which looketh toward 
Jeshimon [nw 3]—the waste or desert tract in 


the south of Palestine, on both sides of the Dead 
Sea—i.¢., the Ara ab. The Targum of Onkelos, 
Jarchi, and several Jewish commentators, fol. 
lowed by Waterland and mavy Christian writers, 
consider the ara extending from the latter 
clause of v. 14 to the end o » 20 as entirely 


poetical, being one continued quotation from the 


Sithon and 


the vineyards; we will not 
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21 __ And ‘Israel sent messengers unto Sihon king of the Amorites, sayin 
22 Let “me pass through thy land: we will not tam into the fields, afi 
will t drink of the waters of the well; but we will 
23 go along by the king’s Azgh way, until we be past thy borders, And 
Sihon would not suffer Israel to pass through his border; but Sihon 
gathered all his people together, and went out against Israel into the 
24 wilderness : and “he came to Jahaz, and fought against Israel. And 
Israel smote him with the edge of the sword, and possessed his land 
from Arnon unto Jabbok, even unto the children of Ammon: for the 


Og overcome, 


B, C. 1452, 


eh, 20, 14. 
Deut. 2 29, 
Judg 11.19, 

™ ch. 20, 17. 


™” Deut. 2, 32, 
33, 

7 Deut. 29, 7. 

Josh, 12. 1, 


25 border of the children of Ammon was strong. And Israel took all these| 2 


cities: and Israel dwelt in all the cities of the Amorites, in Heshbon, 
26 and in all the 1 villages thereof. For Heshbon zas the city of Sihon 
the king of the Amorites, who had fought against the former king of 
27 Moab, and taken all his land outof his hand, even unto Arnon. Where- 


fore they that speak in proverbs say, 


hus: 


‘From Vaheb in Suphah 
And the torrents of Arnon, 
Even (the place of) the outpouring of the torrents 
Which extends to the dwelling of Ar, 
And stretches as the boundary of Moab. 
Even thence to the well ;— 
The well of which Jehovah spake unto Moses: 
“ Gather the people, and I will give them water.” 
Then sang Israel this song— 
“* Spring up, O well; respond ye to it.” 
The well, princes digged it; 
Even nobles of the people digged it 
With the ruler’s staff, even their rods. 
And from the wilderness (Septuagint, ere ¢ereres, from 
the well] to Mattanah; 
And from Mattanah to Nahaliel; 
And from Nahaliel to Bamoth; 
And from Bamoth in the valley, 
‘That is in the country (the field) of Moab, 
To the top of Pisgah, which looketh toward Jeshimon.’ 


The theory that the whole of this passag> consists 
of a continued extract from the ode is confirmed 
by an appeal to the full itinerary given elsewhere, 
in which the names here mentioned do not occur; 
and hence Kennicott (‘Remarks on Passages of the 
Old Testament,’ p. 60) infers that they are terms 
not of topographical, but of figurative and poeti- 
cal import, designed to describe, in a strongly 
metaphorical manner, some signal blessings or re- 
markable incidents which the Israelites met with 
in those places. Thus Mattanah might express 
some seasonable ‘gift’ from God, such as the 
well, &c. (see Lowth’s ‘ Preliminary Dissertation 
to Isaiah,’ p. 41). j 
21-23. Israel sent messengers unto Sihon, &c. 
—(see on ch. xx. 17-19.) The place from which the 
messengers were sent was Kedemoth—i. e¢., east- 
ward (see on Deut. xi. 26). The rejection of their 
respectful and pacific message was resented ; 
Sihon was discomtited in battle; and Israel ob- 
tained by right of conquest the whole of the 
Amorite dominions. The decisive battle which 
was followed by this splendid result was fought 
at Jahaz [xm™, with 7, the particle of motion 
added to it in this passage; Septuagint, Iacca, 
@ place considerably south of Heshbon, on the 
edge of the eastern desert in the extreme southern 
art of Sihon’s dominions, and consequently on 
he northern side of the Arnon}, Its site has not 
been ascertained. Sihon himself was the chal- 
lenger, and the Israelites, who had dcne ges 
towards him to provoke an attack, were compelle 
to engage in a Y , 1 
by the help of their Almighty Guardian, they 
were completely victorious. 24. Israel... pos- 
sessed his land from re unto Jabbok, even 


efensive war with him, in which, 


Ps. 136. 19, 
Amos 2. 9. 
11 daughters. 

Eze. 1¢, 46, 


i Book of the Wars of the Lord.” It would stand ; unto the children of Ammon. The brook [573] 


Jabbok (called “‘ the river of Gad,” 2 Sam. xxiv. 5), 
now Nahr ez-Zerka, which rises near the ruins of 
Rabbath-Ammon ( were east of the mountains, 
flows by a deep chasm between the towering 
range of Jebel ’Ajlan and the Belka, and enters 
the Jordan opposite N&bulis. The territory com- 
prised within these two rivers was in early times 
called ‘‘ the land of Gilead” (Num. xxxii. 1; Deut. 
xxxiv. 1), now the Belka—which is divided into 
two nearly equal halves by the Wady. Hesb4n, 
the northern portion extending from it to the 
Jabbok, while the southern portion between Wady 
Hesban and the Arnon is again intersected by the 
Wady Zerka Main (Meon), which empties itself 
into the Dead Sea ( Robinson’s ‘Physical Geography,’ 
p 79). The whole country, embracing all the 
ow-lying as well as highland. regions east of the 
Jordan, had been formerly occupied by the de- 
scendants of Lot, till the portion known as the 
province of Belka, belonging to Moab, was, a 
century before that time, invaded and seized by 
the chief of a wanderivg tribe of mountaineers 
(the Amorites) from southern Judea, where they 
were intermingled with the Anakim, and who, 
taking advantage of the decay of the Moabite 
nation, effected a permanent settlement between 
the territories of the two brethren, Moab on the 
south and Ammon on the north. The two rivers, 
the Arnon and the Jabbok, formed the boundaries 
of his usurped possession. for the border, . . of 
Ammon was strong—a reason stated for Sihon 
not being able to push his invasion farther. The 
Ammonite territory cannot be exactly detined, for 
that people were a tribe of Bedouin marauders ; 
but the country north of the Jabbok, as far 
as mount Hermon (Jebel esh-Shiekh) was called 
anciently ‘the land of Bashan,” now the Hauran. 
The Ammonites were driven farther to the east ; 
for another invasion of Amorites was made on 
the land north of the Jabbok, which resulted ia 
the establishment of a second Amorite kingdom 
in Bashan, 25. Israel dwelt in all the cities— 
such as Beth-Gamul, Bozrab, Kerioth, &c. (Jer. 
xlviij. 21-24), after exterminatiug the inhabitants, 
who were previously doomed (Deut. ii. 34). in 
Heshbon, and in all the villages thereof—lit., all 
the daughters thereof. The phrase, ‘all the 
daughters’ of a city, evidently means the ex- 
crescent villas and towns belonging to the metro- 
politan or mother city. 27-30. Wherefore they 


that speak in proverbs [0'77'o3]—parables, sen- 


tentious sayings ; also songs, poems, ‘ the members 
of which, toy the laws of parallelism, consisted 
of two hbemistichs similar in form and sense 


Balak’s first message 


28 For there is a fire gone out of Hes 
It hath consumed * Ar of Moab, 


And the lords of the high places of Arnon. \ 
29 Woe to thee, Moab!—thou art undone, O people of Chemosh ! ar 
He hath given his sons that escaped,—and his daughters, into captivity 


Unto Sihon king of the Amorites. 


30 We have shot at them :—Heshbon is perished even unto Dibon, 
And we have laid them waste even unto Nophah, 


Which reacheth unto Medeba. 
31, 
32 spy out “Jaazer, and they 

Amorites that were there. 
33 *e And they turned, and went up 

in 
84 battle “at- Edrei: 


35 which dwelt at Heshbon. So the 


all his people, until there was none lef 


his land. 


22 AND “the children of Israel set forward, and 


Moab on this side Jordan by Jericho. 
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Come into Heshbon,—let the city of Sihon be built and prepared : 
Sep flame from the city of Sihon: 


Thus Israel dwelt in the land of the Amorites. And Moses sent to 
took the villages thereof, and drove out the 


by the way of Bashan: and Og the 
of Bashan went out against them, he, and all his people, to the 

And the Lorp said unto Moses, ‘ Fear him not: for I 
have delivered him into thy hand, and all his people, and his land; and 
thou /shalt do to him as thou didst unto Sihon king of the Amorites, 
smote him, and his sons, and 
t him alive: and they possessed 


to Balaam. 


B. C. 1452. 


¥ Judg. 9. 20. 
Isa. 10. 16, 
Isa, 15. 4. 
Jer. 48. 45, 


46. 
Amos 1. 4, 
t7, 10, 12, 
Amos 2.2,5, 
* Deut. 2. 9. 
Isa. 15. 1. 
@ Judg 11.24, 
1 Ki. 11.7, 
33. 
2 Ki 23.13, 
® Jer. 48, 18, 


22, 
© Jer. 18. 32. 
@ Josh. 13.12, 
* Dent. 3. 2. 
7 Ps. 135. 10. 
Ps. 136. 20. 
7 Deut. 3.3,4. 


CHAP, 22, 
* Gen. 36. 5, 
Ex, 23, 27. 
ch. 33, 48. 
Deut. 2. 25, 
Josh 29. 
: Jer. 32 21. 


pitched in the plains of 


(Gesenius). [The Septuagint, Ara rod70 épévew 6c | which the Israelites expose the impotence of the 


aluyuariorai, wherefore the minstrels say (see 
Augustine, ‘Question xlv.-in Num.’)} This song 


of victory, which is probably another extract B 


from ‘‘the book of the wars of the Lord,” and 
‘popularly sung by the Hebrews—not an Amorite 
composition, as some think—fully corresponds to 
the preceding description. It is of a prone y 
satirical. cast, breathing contempt alike for -bot 
classes of heathen inhabitants who had_been 
thrust out of the land, and in a tone of jubilant 
delight, unaccompanied, however, by any expres- 
sions of devout gratitude, rejoicing at the rapid 
and splendid conquest. 


‘Go to Heshbon; 

Let the city of Sihon be built and established; 
For fire goes out from Heshbon, 

A flame from the fortified city of Sihon. 

It devours Ar (the citadel of) M b, 

The lords of the heights by Arnon. 

‘Woe to thee, Moab! 


Thou has ed, O people of Chemosh! 

He made his sons fugitives 

And his daughters captives 

To the king of the Amorites, Sihon; 

But we shot at them: Heshbon is perished to Dibon; 
And we devastated them to N ophach, which is to Medeba..’ 


If, instead of the verb np, we take Dy3, in the 
second last line, as a noun, signifying light, lamp, 


with the pronominal suffix, a beautiful sense is 
obtained— 


‘And their lamp is extinguished from Heshbon to Dibon! 
Desolation extends from N ophach to Medeba!’ 


If this be correct, it expresses a most entire deso- 
lation; not a lamp burning throughout this whole 
extent of country; whereas formerly there would 

many lamps, every house having one or more; 
aud on festive nights how Many more! (cf. Job 
ae 53 Ps. xviii, 28; Prov. xiii, 9). (Calmet’s 


29. people of Chemosh—the name of the Moabite 
tutelary god (1 Ki. xi. 7, 33; 2Ki. xxiii. 13: Jer. 
xviii. 46). he—ie, their god, surrendered his 
worshippers to the victorious arms of Sihon. The 
concluding verses are oeared to be the strains in 


usurpers in turn. 


33. they turned, and went up by the way of 
ashan—a name giyen to that district from.the 
richness of its sol (now Batanea or EI Bottein) ; 
a hilly region east of the Jordan, lying between 
the mountains of Hermon on the north and those 
of Gilead on the south. Og. (The Zuz-im, the 
Shas’u of the Egyptian monuments, who were the 
original inhabitants of this region, called them- 
selves ‘Yx-ows, ‘ Royal shepherds,’ because ‘Y« sig- 
nifies a king, and Zwsa sheOhegt. Manetho alone 
has preserved the royal prefix, ‘Yx, Huk, es which 
the ancient tribe distinguished its chief. This 
b iegoe ‘Yx, appears in Scripture as the title of 
the sovereign of Bashan; for the Hebrew, x, 
Houg (Og), is a very fair attempt to imitate the 
native word which Manetho endeavours to render 
in Greek letters by ‘Yx, Huk. It is evidently 
allied to the Egyptian Hak, a ruler, of which the 
reduplicate Agag, 18, of Amalek, may be taken as 
a variant (Courbauz).] Og belonged to the giant 
race of Rephaim; and he is represented by Jose- 
phus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. iv., ch. v., sec. 3) as the 
friend and ally of Sihon. Edrei—his capital, a 
strongly fortified place, the reduction of which 
considering the combined advantages it possessed. 
of natural position and artificial defence, could 
not have been effected by the military prowess or 
skill of the Israelites without the-favour and aid 
of heaven (see on Deut, iii, 1). 34 the Lord said, 
-»» Fear him not. This was & neceasary encourage- 
ment, for his gigantic stature was calculated to 
inspire terror. He and all his were put to the 
sword, and his sixty cities overthrown (see on 
Deut. iii, 11). 

CHAP. XXII. 1-20.—Barar’s First MEssacE 
FOR BALAAM REFUSED, 1, the children of Israel 
set forward. The starting-point was Ije-Abarim 
(chs. xxi. 10; xXxxili. 48), on the Moabitish fron- 
tier. The Israelites had formed a regular en- 
campment there, completed by the erection of 
the tabernacle; and from that place, as their 
head-quartera, detachments (ch, xxxii 39-42; 


Balak’s first message 
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to Balaam, 


eee ee eee ee eee SOE 
2 And °Balak the son of Zippor saw all that Israel had done to the |, 3 © 15%_ 


3 Amorites, And ‘Moab was sore afraid of the people, because they tere 
4 many: and Moab was distressed because of the children of Israel. 
Moab said unto the “elders of Midian, Now shall this company lick u 

all that are round about us, as the ox licketh up the grass of the field. 
5 And Balak the son of Zippor was king of the Moabites at that time. He 
‘sent messengers therefore unto Balaam the son of Beor, to /Pethor, 


Deut. iii. 14, 15) were sent out, by which the 
kingdoms of Sihon and Og were successively van- 
quished, the various stations mentioned (ch. xxi. 
18-20) being military posts within the Amorite 
territory. On the return of these victorious par- 
ties to the main body the camp was removed from 
Abarim. pitched in the plains of Moab [aio 
maa; Septuagint, éxi dveouiv Mwa (on the 
western parts of Moab); ‘Vulgate, campestria 
Moab]. ‘‘The plains of Moab” were so called 
from having formerly belonged to that people; 
and though wrested from them by Sihon (ch. xxi. 
26-30), his usurpation was of too recent a date to 
allow the ancient name of the place to fall into 
desuetude (cf. Josh. xiii. 32). ‘The plains of 
Moab,” on the east of the Jordan valley, distin- 
guished from that portion of it which lies on the 
west, called ‘“‘the plains of Jericho” (Josh. iv. 13), 
begin at the northern extremity of the Dead Sea, 
reach northward to the Jabbok, and extend in 
breadth ftom the Jotdan to the hills of Moab—a 
epace of four miles; and it is observable that this 
tract—very different from ‘‘the field of Moab” 
(see on ch. xxi. 20)—was for the most part a dry, 
sunken, desert region. But there are exceptional 
parts. Between the Jordan and the mountains 
of Moab and Ammon, nearly opposite Jericho, 
there lies a spacious plain, of a triangular shape, 
forming by its carpet of verdure and its extensive 
groves an oasis in that barren region; and as 
there is no place, either on the north or south, 
along.the base of the mountains where a mighty 
multitude could have pitched their tents, while it 
was wget esd adapted for that purpose, travel- 
lers have, with one consent, fixed upon that spot 
as most probably the scene of Israel’s last encamp- 
ment in their wanderings (‘Tent and Khan,’ p. 
369: cf, ch. xxxiii. 49; Deut. i. 1). Being on the 
immediate confines of the proinised: land, which 
they had shown so impatient a desire to reach 
they might have been expected to press forwar 
without the delay of a day’s halt. But they were 
induced to encamp there for a considerable period, 
in order to secure the possession of the valuable 
country east of the Jordan, which had fallen so 
unexpectedly and easily into their hands. It was 
during their encampment on ‘‘the plains of 
Moab” that all the transactions occurred which 
are related in the remainder of this book and the 
whole of Deuteronomy. : 

2, Balak the son of Zippor [Septuagint, Zer- 
guel. “ Balak ”—i.e., empty. Corbeaux (‘Jour, 

ac. Lit.,’ April, 1852, p. 78) endeavours to show 
that this king was not a native Moabite, but a 
chieftain of the ancient raceof the Emim. ‘Inthe 
treaty between Rameses II. and the Shet’ta, the 
pedigree of the great chief of this nation is given ; 
and the name of his grandfather, which Mr. 
Birch reads Sapuru, shows that the name of 
Balak’s father, Zippor, evidently must have been 
a family name, characteristic of the last Shethite 
dynasty, as Rameses was of the contemporaneous 
rival power in Egypt. The first Zippor (or Sapuru) 
lived in the time of Rameses I. The last was 
contemporary of Rameses III. ; and for aught we 
know it may be his porait that figures among 


And 


Josh, 24, % 
/ Deut. 23.4 


the captive princes at Medinet-Abou.’ 8 And 
Moab was sore afraid of the people. The pres- 
ence of so vast a multitude, and the irresistible 
rapidity of their conquests in the adjoining king- 
doms, naturally diffused a panic throughout the 
country of Moab; and this feeling of dismay had 
been predicted (Exod. xv. 15; Deut. ii. 25), amd 
Moab was distressed because of the childre 
Israel. The addition of this clause being tauto- 
logical, Michaelis aud Hengstenberg take the verb 
[yp] in its primary signification, to loathe, to be 
disgusted, or wearied of a thing (ch. xxi. 5: cf. 
Gen. xxvii. 46). The Septuagint translates [mpoow. 

Sice eae was indignant, but Gesenius shows 
that the idea of loathing in several verbs is also 
transferred tothatof fear. 4, Moab said unto the 
elders of Midian. While branches of the Midian- 
ites established themselves in various localities 
(Gen. xxxvi. 35; Exod. iii. 1, &c.), the main portion 
of the tribe were settled on the high table-lands 
east of Moab and south of Ammon Being under 
the government of five kings (shielchs) (ch. xxxi. 
8; Josh, xiii, 21)—evidently those who are here 
called “elders” [0°71 ; Septuagint, yepoverg, the 
senate of Midian]. They were a pastoral ee 
who, like many-Arab nomads that are foun 
in the pee day in Eastern countries, wan- 
dered through the country, and on the Amorite 
usurpation became eae to the new power— 
‘dukes (princes) of Sihon, dwelling in the coun- 
try.’ Now shall this company lick up all that 
are round about us, as the ox licketh up the 
grass of the field, This was an allusion most 
be Saag a to the minds of a pastoral people, 
who were familiar with the manner in which 
the ox collects his food, with the quantity which 
he devours, and the rapidity with which he 
eats down the pasture. A more graphic picture 
could not have been drawn than what lies in 
tke ideas suggested by this simile of the 
calamity to which the Midianites would be ex- 
posed by the unchecked invasion of the Igrael- 
itish armies. 6, He sent: messengers therefore 
unto Balaam the son of Beor. [Dp73 is a name 
compounded, according to G@esenius, of 53 and 
oy, not of the people—i.e., a foreigner; accordi 
to Hengstenberg, who follows Simonis’ ‘ Onomast., 
of vba, to swallow up, to devour, and oy, the 
people; and to Furst, who, taking the final let- 
ter as added merely for the sake of euphony, 
considers Balaam as signifying destroyer, van- 
quisher.] The name might have been given to 
him at. birth, as the descendant of a family dis- 
tinguished for their skill in magical arts, as in 
the East conjurors transmit the secret of their 
incantations to their sons for generations ; or i$ 
might have been bestowed on him, according to 
Oriental custom, after he had risen to distinction. 
“‘Theson of Beor” [7i72773]. ["173, a torch, or lamp, 
according to Gesenius; but ‘destroyer,’ according 
to Hengstenberg, after Simonis, from "y>, to eat up, 
to consume, in allusion to the destructive influ. 
ence of his maledictions; and Kurtz, who | 


this view, thinks that it uoparts great siguificange 
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whom thou 


is night, and I will bring you word 
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which is by the river of the land of the children of his people, to call 
him, saying, Behold, there is a people come out from Egypt: behold, 
they cover the ‘face of the earth, and they abide over against me: 
6 come now therefore, I pray thee, “curse me this people; for they are 
too mighty for me: peradventure I shall prevail, that we may smite 
them, and that I may drive them out of the land: for I wot that he 
blessest is blessed, and he whom thou cursest is cursed. 
7 And the elders of Moab and the elders of Midian departed with the 
rewards of divination in their hand; and they came unto Balaam, and 
8 spake unto him the words of Balak. And he said unto them, Lodge here 
th ain, as the Lorp shall speak unto 
me: and the princes of Moab abode with Balaam. 


to Balaam. 


; B.C. 1452, 


1 eye, 
9 Gen. 12. 8. 


to the common way of designating him ‘“‘the son 
of Beor” (or in the Chaldee form, Bosor) {2 Pet. 
ii 15)—i.e., the famous son of a famous father. ] 
Lord Arthur Hervey (‘Genealogies,’ p. 275), who 
thinks it highly probable that Balaam, the son of 
Beor, was contemporary with the first king of 
Edom, “‘ Bela, the son of Beor,” suggests that they 
must have been near relatives, ‘ perhaps brothers, 
if not one and the same individual.’ to Pethor. 
The Vulgate renders this word ‘ariolum, sooth- 
sayer.’ Buta place is evidently meant. Which is 
by the river ... of the children of his people. 
This. is a literal rendering of the present Hebrew 
text; but the description it gives of Balaam’s 
abode is too vague and indefinite to afford any 
clue towards ascertaining the locality of Pethor. 
{The Septuagint has ¢aJoupd.] Though in the 
opinion ef the most eminent Biblical geographers 
this city is unknown, it has long been considered, 
on the authority of Deut. xxii. 4, to have been 
situated in Mesopotamia; and Mr, Birch (‘Select 
Papyri,’ lvi., b. 46) has identified it with a town, 
designated in Assyrian characters Pet. r.t.; which 
he considers Pethor on the Marnda = the Enu- 

brates. Dr. Kennicoté mentions that out of 
Frurteet Hebrew MSS. of great authority, he 
had examined twelve, all of which supplied the 


terminal } to ‘mp; so that the clause would stand 


thus—‘Pethor, which is near the river of the 
children of Ammon.’ This reading, which is 
supported by the Samaritan Pentateuch, the 
Syriac and the Mapes versions, determines 
Balaam’s place of residence to have been much 
nearer Moab than is generally imagined; for its 
site would be among the eastern mountain 
whence issues “the river of the children 
Ammon”—i. ¢., either Wady Zerka, or the Moiet- 
Amm4n. But as that soothsayer is said (ch. xxiii 
i to have come from ‘‘ Aram,” which we have 
shown (see on Gen. x. 23; xxiv. 10) to denote the 
country between the upper Tigris and the Eu- 
hrates, we adhere to the old opinion, which, 
ollowing the Septnagint, takes Aram to be 
Mesopotamia. In further support- of this view, 
it may be mentioned that the notion extensively 
prevailed amongst the heathen that Mesopotamia 
was the birthplace of prophets (Cicero, ‘De 
Divinatione,’ xi., 174, 175); and as Balaam, though 
a bad man, was really a prophet, profess M 
acknowledging himself a servant of that Go 
who had so remarkably blessed Israel, it was in 
accordance with this traditional belief that the 
king of Moab sent to that region to enlist the 
services of a man whose fame for prophetic gifts 
had spread far and wide. Osburn (‘Monumental 
History,’ vol. ii, p. 582) states (we quote without 
endansing the statement) that a treaty bad been 
eecretly formed between Sesostris, the Egyptian 
monarch, and Moab, bal Israel, and that the 


fears of Balak originated in a guilty consciousness 
that ‘Israel had sustained a deep wrong from 
Moab, and one very likely to bring down terrible 
national retribution el the descendants of the 
perpetrators. We submit there is no extrava- 
gance in our conjecture that it was this treaty 
whereby, as settlers in t, the Israelites were 
betrayed into bondage for three generations, which 
constituted the wrong, the consequences of which 
were dreaded by Balak.’ 6. Come... curse me 
this people. Among the heathen an opinion 
revailed that prayers-for evil, or curses, would 
heard by the unseen powers as well as prayers 
for good, when offered by a prophet or priest, and 
accompanied by the use of certain rites, (Brucker, 
‘Hist. Phil.,’ tom. i, p. 108; ‘ Heliogab.,’ cap. ix.} 
Man eeerapies are found in the histories of the 
Greeks and Romans of whole armies being 
devoted to destruction. Similar instances occur 
among the natives of India and other heathen 
countries still. In the Burmese war magicians 
were employed to curse the British troops. for I 
wot that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and 
he whom thou cursest is cursed. It might be 
that the king of Moab had _ personal experience of 
the successful results of Balaam’s incantations ; 
or the confidence with which he spoke might 
have arisen from the high reputation of Balaam’s 
powers. We, of course, cannot suppose for a 
moment that the magical arts of this man 
however eminent his skill, could be poss of 
any real efficacy. But amongst a superstitious 
people, who believed in their mystic virtues, his 
presence and professional oe would produce 
a marvellous effect in animating or depressing 
them; and as the minds of the Israelites must 
have been open to the prevailing impression, the 
knowledge of Balaam’s anathemas being de- 
nounced against them would have exercised so 
dispiriting and baneful an influence, that it is 
easy to account for the circumstance of God’s 
overruling the conduct of Balaam being always 
represented in Scripture as a great deliverance 
(Deut. xxiii. 5; Josh. xxiv. 10; Neh. xiii, 2; Mic. 
vi. os 7. the rewards of divination—like the 
fee of a fortune-teller, and being a royal present, 
it would be something handsome. 8-14. Lodge 
here this night, &c. God usually revealed His 
will in visions and dreams; and ‘Balsam’s birth 
and residence in Mesopotamia, where the remains 
of patriarchal religion still lin bas account for 
his knowledge of the true God. is real char- 
acter has long been a subject of discussion. Some, 
judging from his language, have thought him a 
saint; others, looking to his conduct, have de- 
scribed him as an irreligious charlatan; and a 
third class consider him a novice in the faith, who 
had a fear of God, but who had not acquired 
power over his passions (Hengstenberg), 


Balak’s second message 


NUMBERS XxIi. 
9 And ‘God came unto Balaam, and said, What men are these with 


to Balaam, 
B. ©. 1462, 


10 thee? And Balaam said unto God, Balak the son of Zippor, king of | ‘ Gen. 2.3. 


11 Moab, hath sent unto me, saying, Behold, there ts a people come out of 


Gen. 31, 24 


Egypt, which covereth the face of the earth: come now, curse me them; Diniaan 
peradventure ?I shall be able to overcome them, and drive them out, | Deut 4s, 
12 And God said unto Balaam, Thou shalt not go with them; thou shalt not | «.%.y 
curse the kpeaning for / they are blessed. wiigc 
13 And Balaam rose up in the morning, and said unto the princes of Balak, | stirs 
Get you into your land; for the Lorp refuseth to give me leave to go| *s'™* 
14 with you. And the princes of Moab rose up, and they went unto Balak, | s Gen. 12.2. 
Gen. 22. 17, 


and said, Balaam refuseth to come with us. 
And Balak sent yet again princes, more, and more honourable than| ‘;, 


16 they. And they came to Balaam, and said to him, Thus saith Balak| ch. 23.90 
the son of Zipper, 8 Let nothing, I pray thee, hinder thee from coming | Det. 33.6 

17 unto me: for £1 will promote thee unto very great honour, and I will do| pew.!” 
whatsoever thou Rae unto me: come therefore, I pray thee, curse me| Ps. 16 90. 

18 this people. And Balaam answered and said unto the servants of Balak, | 2°™ ‘4.47 

f Balak would give me his house full of silver and gold, /I cannot go octet 

19 beyond the word of the Lorp my God, to do less or more. Now there-| thouletted 
fore, I pray you, tarry ye also here this night, that I may know what the | , 7°™ °° 
Lorp will say unto me more. hea 

20 And God came unto Balaam at night, and said unto him, If the men|  Matt.6.2. 
come to call thee, rise up, and go with them; but yet “the word which | ‘}3.%™ 
I shall say unto thee, that shalt thou do. meh, aie 

21 And Balaam rose up in the morning, and saddled his ass, and“ went| %. 

22 with the princes of Moab. And God’s anger was kindled because he} o2+!* 
went: °and the angel of the Lorp stood in the way for an adversary Saari. 
against him. Now he was riding upon his ass, and his two servants were | _ 14 46.10, 

23 with him. And ?the ass saw the angel of the Lorp standing in the | *?r.'*% 
way, and his sword drawn in nis hand: and the ass turned ae out of mimpagnd 
the way, and went into the field: and Balaam smote the ass, to turn her | , Jude. 

24 into the way. But the angel of the Lorn stood in a path of the vine- ate 

25 yards, a wall being on this side, and a wall on that side, And when the|?2Kiew, 
ass saw the angel of the Lorp, she thrust herself unto the wall, and | * aoe 


26 crushed * Balaam’s foot against the wall: and he smote her again. 


And 


13, the Lord refuseth to give me leave.. This 
answer has an appearance of being good,; but it 
studiously concealed the reason of the divine 
prohibition, and it intimated his own willingness 
and desire to go—if permitted. Balak despatched 
a@ second mission, which held out still more 
attering prospects both to his avarice and his 
ambition (Mic. iii. 11). re 

19. tarry ye also here this night. The Divine 
will, as formerly declared, not being according to 
his desires, he hoped by a second request to bend 
it, as he had already bent his own conscience to 
his ruling passions of pride and covetousness, 
The permission granted to Balaam is in accordance 
with the ordinary procedure of Providence. God 
often gives up men to follow the impulse of their 
own lusts; but there is no approval in thus lor 
them to act at the prompting of their own wick 
hearts (cf. John xiit 27). 

21-41.—THe JOURNEY. 21. Balaam... saddled 
his ass. Probably one of the white sprightly 
animals which persons of rank were accustomec 
to ride. The saddle, as usually in the East, would 
be nothing more than a or his outer cloak. 
22. God’s anger was kindled because he went, 
The displeasure arose partly from his neglecting the 
condition on which leave was granted him—viz. 
to wait ‘till the since, ot Moab “came to cail 


him,” and because, through desire for “‘ the wages 
‘of unrighteousness,” he entertained the secret 
purpose of acting in opposition to the solemn 
charge of God. for an adversary against him 
{ipy?]. This is the first occurrence of the word 
Satan—but as used here, in the form of a verb, 
it describes the attitude of the angel, whoa peared 
to withstand Balaam in the commission of an act 
forbidden by God (cf. Judg. v. 23; Ps. xxxv. 5). 
The Septuagint has, dfaBadsty airéy—an analogous 
verb, whence comes dsaBodos,] 24. the angel of the 
Lord stood in a path of the vineyards. The roads 
which lead through fields and vineyards are so nar- 
row that in most pee a man could not pass a beast 
without care and caution. A stone or mud fence 
flanks each side of these roads, to prevent the soil 
being washed off by the rains, “‘The angel of 
the Lord” is the old formula for the covenant God 
of Israel (see on Gen. xvi. 7), which occurs in this 
narrative not less than nine times, interchanged 
with “the Lord” twice. It is objected that the 
occasion was not worthy of the personal inter 
position of the Divine Being. But surely, if it wags 
consistent with the character of God to answer 
Balaam’s first application, and counsel him not to 
comply with the wishes of the enemies of His 
peorle: it was not less proper and necessary te 


Balak goeth NUMBERS XXII. to meet Balaam., 
the angel of the Lorp went further, and stood in a narrow place, "where | _B: ©. 14. 
27 was stony to turn either to the right hand or to the left. And when |* ge y 
the ass saw the angel of the Lorp, she fell down under Balaam: and |, 5°*4%, 
28 Balaam’s ‘anger was kindled, and he smote the ass with a staff. And| Pro. 27.3.4 
the Lorp ‘opened the mouth of the ass; and she said unto Balaam, . “thas 
What have I done unto thee, that thou hast smitten me these three |° {or 1a. 
29 times? And Balaam said unto the ass, Because thou hast mocked me: | 2Pet.2.16 
I would there were a sword in mine hand, “for now would I kill thee. eid 
30 And "the ass said unto Balaam, Am not I thine ass, upon which thou| jeez 
hast ridden Sever since J zas thine unto this day? was I ever wont to do| Matt. 15.19, 
31 so unto thee? And he said, Nay. Then the Lorp “opened the eyes ooo el 
of Balaam, and he saw the angel of the Lorp standing in the way, and | © Faden 
his sword drawn in his hand: and he *bowed down his head, and ®fell | upon me, 
32 flat on his face. And the angel of the Lorp said unto him, Wherefore | * a fal 
hast thou smitten thine ass these three times? Behold, I went out 7to| "ose ore" 
33 withstand thee, because thy way is “perverse before me: and the ass saw | * Gen. 31. 19. 
me, and turned from me hes three times: unless she had turned from Boe ng 
34 me, surely now also I had slain thee, and saved her alive. And Balaam| feo‘; + 
said unto the angel of the Lorp, *I have sinned; for I knew not that| Jer. s.ss. 
thou stoodest in the way against me: now therefore, if it ®displease thee, | * Mea i 
35 I will get me back again, And the angel of the Lorp said unto Balaam, |; {teas 
Go with the men: but only the word that I shall speak unto thee, that | edversary 
thou shalt speak. So Balaam went with the princes of Balak. 2 prleee | 
36 And when Balak heard that Balaam was come, “he went out to meet | 45 
him unto a city of Moab, which zs in the border of Arnon, which és in | «1 Sam. 96, 


37 the utmost coast. And Balak said unto Balaam, Did I not earnestly |, 2 
send unto thee to call thee? wherefore camest thou not unto me? am Ij tree ead 

38 not able indeed to promote thee to honour? And Balaam said unto | Gen. 14.17. 
Balak, Lo, I am come unto thee: have I now any power at all to say |* okie 
any thing? the word that God putteth in my mouth, that shall I speak. | » 6. a clty 

_ 39 And Balaam went with Balak, and they came unto °Kirjath-huzoth. 


of streets 
oppose him in his headlong resistance—his mad 
course against Israel. The ultimate object of 
“the angel” was to preserve His people from 
harm; and as Balaam had received an intimation 
of that “‘angel’s” will, his sin was greatly aggra- 
vated by his perverse opposition to what had been 
revealed to him as the path of duty. 28. the 
Lord opened the mouth of the ass — to utter, 
like a parrot, articulate sounds, without under- 


subject of vision, to prevent his contemplation of 
it. It is on this paca’ we are to account for 
and interpret suc mhetaphorical phrases as un- 
covering the ears or opening the eyes of any one’ 
. ch. xxiv. 3-16; 1 Sam. ix. 15; 2 Sam. vii 27: 
enderson on ‘Inspiration,’ p. 27). It was a 
miracle, wrought to humble his proud hea: 
which had to first subjected im the school o 
an_ass before he was brought to attend to the 


standiag them. That this was a visionary 
ecene is a notion which, although  enter- 
tained by Maimonides, by Hengstenberg, and by 
many writers of eminence, seems inadmissible, 
because of the improbability of a vision being 
described as an actual occurrence in the middle 
of a plain history. Besides, the opening of the 
ass’s mouth must have been an external act, and 
that, with the manifest tenor of Peter’s language, 
strongly favours the literal view. The absence of 
any surprise at such a phenomenon on the pee of 
Balaam may be accounted for by his mind being 
wholly engrossed with the Posen of gain, which 
produced “the madness of the prophet.” Whatever 
mee be said of the structure of the ass’s mouth, 
and of the tongue and jaws being unfit for articu- 
late speech, yet the act is traced to an adequate 
causo; for the Lord opened the mouth of the ass. 
31. Then the Lord opened the eyes of Balaam 
for; Septuagint, dexddve]. ‘Both these (the 
Hebrew and the Greek) terms Bigwig the rolling 

k of @ veil, or such a removal of it from any 
object before which it has hung, that it shall no 
longer intervene nebweges that object and the 


‘Kirjath-huzo 


voice of God speaking by the angel; and the 
lesson taught him by this extraordinary incident 
was, that the mouth and tongue were under the 
control of Him who made them, and who, when it 
suited the purposes of His all-wise Providence, 
could cause a dumb ase to speak, contrary to its 
nature, as well as constrain him to utter bless- 
ings contrary to his purpose. $4. I have sinned 
.- . if it displease thee. Notwithstanding this 
confession, he evinced no spirit of penitence, as 
he speaks of desisting only from the outward act. 
The words “go with the men” was a mere with- 
drawal of further restraint; but the terms in 
which leave was given are more absolute and 
pemomp tony than those in ». 20. 

.36. Balak. . . went out to meet him. The 
higher the rank of the expected guest, politeness 
requires a greater distance to be gone to welcome 
bis arrival. 38, the word that God putteth in 
my mouth. This appears a pious answer. It was 
an acknowledgment that he was restrained by @ 
superior power. It is obvious that the subjects of 
prophetic announcement were such as rendered 
this direct me oer a matter of necessity. 89 

a city of streets. Its site ig 


Balaam refuses 


princes that were with him. 


41 


NUMBERS XXIII. 
40 And Balak offered oxen and sheep, and sent to Balaam, and to the 


And it came to pass on the morrow, that Balak took Balaam, and 
brought him up into the ‘high places of Baal, that thence he might see 
23 the utmost part of the people. AND Balaam said unto Balak, Build me 

2 here seven altars, and prepare me here seven oxen and seven rams, And 
Balak did as Balaam had spoken: and Balak and Balaam 
8 altar a bullock anda ram. And Balaam said unto Balak, Stand by thy 


to curse Israel. 


B.C. 1453, 


© Deut. 18, 2, 
2 (br, 1.15, 
Jer. 48, 38, 


CHAP. 23, 

1 Or, be 
went soli- 

offered on every | , pall oie! 
Jer. 1. 9, 


burnt offering, and I will go: a the Lorp will come to meet | ® Job 2. a, 


me: and whatsoever he showet 


me.I will tell thee. 


And the went to} P&7% 


4 an high place. And God met Balaam: and he said unto him, I have = * 2 
prepared seven altars, and I have offered upon every altar a bullock and| Mic. 2.4 

5 aram. And the Lorp “put a word in Balaam’s mouth, and said, Return Bet, tos 

6 unto Balak, and thus thou shalt speak. And he returned unto him,| Marki2in 

and, lo, he stood by his burnt sacrifice, he, and all the princes of Moab, | ° Gen. 10. 22. 

7 And *he took up his parable, and said, Ay ae 

Balak the king of Moab hath brought me from “Aram, ie OEE 

Out of the mountains of the east, saying, * Fro, 21. 30 

Come, curse me Jacob,—and come, “defy Israel, 1 Yon. 90.34 

8 How shall I curse, whom God hath not cursed ? Deut, 33.2°, 

Or ‘how shall I defy, whom the Lorp hath not defied ? 1 Ki. 8 63, 

9 For from the top of the rocks I see him,—and from the hills I behold him: |” #7*%.3,, 

Lo, / the Feople shall dwell alone, Rom. 15.8, 

And “shall not be reckoned among the nations. Eph. 2,14, 


unknown. But the street was regarded as the 
leading characteristic of the city (cf. Gen. x. 11 
and xxxvi 37; Hengstenberg, ‘Christology,’ iii., 
p. 143). 40. offered oxen and sheep— 
made preparations for a grand entertainment to 
Balaam and the aes of Midian. 

41. Balak took Balaam,; and brought him up 
into the high places ef Baal [nina]—eminences 


consecrated to the worship of Baal-peor (ch. xxv. 
3) or Chemosh. From a comparison of ch. xxi. 18- 
20; Josh. xiii. 17; Isa. xv. 2, stenberg declares 
it as his opinion that ‘Bamoth Baal is; in all 

robability, the mountain on the south side of the 

leh, distant about one hour from Dibon, a 
town in the Amoritish territory (ch. xxi. 30; 
xxxili. 45), and on the summit of which is a 
very beautiful plain.’ Kurtz disputes the sound- 
ness of this conclusion, on the ground that it does 
not consist with the following clause—that thence 
he might see the utmost part of the people 
[7xP]. Hengstenberg interprets this, an end, a 

rtibn of them. But Gesenius, followed by 

urtz, renders it, the uttermost—z, e., the whole 
people, even to the extremities. 

Cc . KAIIT. 1-30,— Barax’s SacriFIces. 
4. Build me here seven altars. Balak, being a 
heathen, would aavieeyy. suppise these altars 
were erected in honour of Baal, the patron deity 
of his country. It is evident from v. 4 that the 
were prepared for the worship of the true God, 
although in choosing the high places of Baal as 
their site, and rearing a number of altars (2 Ki. 
xviii, 22; Isa. xvii. 8; Jer. xi. 13; Hos. viii. 11; 
x. 1), instead of one only, as God had appointed, 
Balaam blended his own superstitions with the 
Divine worship. The heathen, both in ancient 
and modern, times, attached_a mysterious virtue 
to the number seven; and Balaam; in ordering the 
pre tion of so many altars, designed to mystify 
Sad delude the king. 3. Stand by thy burnt 
offering—as one in expectation of an important 
favour. showeth me—i.¢., makes known to me 
by word or sign. bibiaa an high place—s part 


by himself, where be might practise rites and 
ceremonies, with a view te obtain a response of 
the oracla. 4-6. God met Balaam—not in com- 
pliance with his incantations, but to frustrate his 
wicked designs, and compel him, contrary to his 
desires and interests, to pronounce the following 
benediction. 7. took up his parable [\9¥p]-~i. ¢., 
leaye under the influence of inspiration, and in 
the highly poetical, figurative, and oracular style 
ofa pespe’ 

braught me from Aram. The Masbal, or par- 
able, arranged in parallelisms, will stand thus :— 


‘From Aram Balak sent for me, 
The king of Moab from the mountains of the East,’ 
(BaLax’s MgssaGz.) 
‘Come, curse for me Jacob, 
And come, defy Israel!’ 
(Baraam's ANSWER.) 

‘How shall I curse, whom God hath not cursed? 
And how shall [ defy, whom Jehovah hath not deficd? 
For from the top of the rocks I see him, 

And from hills I look after him: 

Behold, a people dwelling apart, 

And amongst the nations not reckoning itself, 
Who can count the dust of Jaco 

And number even the fourth p: rt of Israel? 
Let me die the death of the righteous, 

And let my last end be like theirs.’ 


Aram, joined with.‘‘the mountains of the east,” 
denotes the upper portion of Mesopotamia (cf. 
Gen.'xxv. 6; xxix..1), lying on the east of Moab 
(see on ch. xxii. 5, where another locality—tirst 
suggested by Dr. Beke, ‘Origines Biblicew’— is 
noticed). The East enjoyed an infamous noto- 
riety for magicians and soothsayersa (Isa. ii. 6). 
8. How shi I curse, whom God hath not 
cursed? A Divine blessing has been pronounced 
over the posterity of Jacob; and, therefore, what- 
ever prodigies can be achieved) by my charms, all 
magical skill, ali human power, are utterly impo- 
tent to counteract the decree of God. 9. from 
the top—lit., ‘a bare place’ on the rocks, to 
which Balak hed taken him; for it was deemed 
necessary to see the people who were 60 be de- 


Balak upbraids 


NUMBERS XXIII. 


Balaam. 


10 Who “can count the dust of Jacob, 


And the number of the fourth part of Israel ? 3p bac4 
Let *me die ‘the death of the y chteouaeind let my last end be like his! 
And Balak said unto Balaam, What hast thou done unto me? JI took | 2 my soul. 
thee to curse mine enemies, aad, behold, thou hast blessed them alto- 
12 gether. And he answered and said, Must I not take heed to speak that 
13 which the Lorp hath put in my mouth? And Balak said unto him, 
Come, I pray thee, with me unto another place, from whence thou mayest 
see them: thou shalt see but the utmost part of them, and shalt not see 
14 them all; and curse me them from thence. ° 
the field of Zophim, to the top of ? Pisgah, and built seven altars, and 
and a ram on every altar. 
Stand here by thy burnt offering, while I meet the LORD yonder. 
16 And the Lorp met Balaam, and put a word in his mouth, and said, Go 
And when he came to him, behold, 
he stood by his burnt offering, and the princes of Moab with him. And : 
18 Balak said unto him,’ What hath the Lorp spoken? And he took up| 2 


ll 


15 offered a bulloc 
17 again unto Balak, and say thus. 


his parable, and said, 


B. C. 1452. 


h Gen. 13, 16, 
Gen. 22. 17. 
Gen 23. 14. 


or, my life. 
t Ps, 37. 37. 
Ps. 116. 15, 
Pro 14. 52 
Isa. 67. 1, 2. 
Luke 2 27, 
1Cor. 1. 21. 
1 Cor. 15.53, 
2 Cor. 6.1. 
Phil 1. 21, 
2 Tim. 4, 6. 
§ Josh. 24. 10. 


And he brought him into 
And he said unto Balak, 


Hos. 12. 11. 
¢ 13am. 8.17. 


voted to destruction. But that commanding 
prospect could contribute nothieg to the accom- 

lishment of the king’s object; for the destiny of 
srael was to be a distinct peculiar people, separ- 
ated from the rest of the nations in government, 
religion, customs, and Divine detec (see on 
Deut. xxxiii, 28). ‘So that, although I might be 
able to gratify your wishes against other poke, 
I can do nothing against them’ (Exod. xix. 5; Lev. 
xx. 24), 10. Who can count the dust of Jacob? 
{7ex]—dry dust. An Oriental hyperbole for a 
very populous nation, as Jacob’s ‘posterity was 
promised to be; Septuagint [vo omepual, the 
seed—a translation which ignores the metaphor 
in the original (Gen. xiii. 16; xxviii. 14). the 
number of the fourth part of Israel ?—i. ¢., the 
camp consisted of four divisions; every one of 
these parts was formidable in numbers. But the 
red might be used as denoting generally a 
ractional part of Israel. [The Septuagint has, 
onuous, moltindad] Let me die the doath of the 
righteous jo"7¢]. This designation of ‘upright,’ 
or “righteous” people, given by Balaam to Israel, 
was applied to them, not on account of the 
superior excellence of their national character— 
for they were frequently perverse, disobedient, 
and rebellious—but in reference to their being an 
elect nation, in the midst of which God, ‘the 
just and righteous’ (Deut. xxxii. 4), dwelt. The 
piercing eye of the seer discerned this to be the 
real secret of their extraordinary prosperity; and 
from a strong, though temporary admiration of 
their privileged state, he pronounced them a 
het happs above all others, net only in life, 

ut at death, from their knowledge of the true 
God, and their hope through His grace. [The 
Septuagint renders these words of Balaam,: a7o- 
Bdvoon wWuxn pou éy Wuydis Otxalwy, Kat yevorro 
To orépua pov ds Td omdoua tovTwy,| Bishop 
Warburton (‘Div. Leg.’, b. v.) interprets these 
words thus: ‘Let me die in a mature old age, 
after a life of health and peace, with all my 
posterity fourishing about me, as was the lot 
of the righteous observers of the law.’ But 
they bear a far deeper and more important 
signification than this cold and feeble construc- 
tion puts upon them, expressing a wish that the 
close of his life might be cheered with the com- 
forts of the righteous, and be introduced into the 
pees of another life, which the righteous 
only can enjoy (see aes ‘On the Pentateuch,’ 


‘afford him a full view o 


part iii., sec. 3). Balaam was the representative 
of a large class in the world who express a wish 
for the blessedness of the Lord’s peowe at last, 
but are averse to lead a corresponding life. 


13-15. Come, I pray thee, with me unto ano- 
ther place. Balak was surprised and Reed 
at this unexpected eulogy on Israel, but still hoped 
that if Balaam saw that people from a different 
point of observation he would give utterance to 
different feelings, thou shalt see but the utmost 
part of them, and shalt not see them all [Dpy 


wyP]—the end of their extremity; i.e, a limited 


portion of them. Of course, as posts of observa- 
tion, there nrust have been a difference between 
this and the former height (ch. xxii. 41); but thig 
difference, according to Hengstenberg, consisted in 
the second place being nearer, vies still ata 
distance; and it was because Balaam might 
naturally expect that its emed proximity would 
the Israelitish camp, 

was eee on the way that he erouladl 
still “‘see but the utmost part of them (though 
probably to 2. greater extent), and should not 
see them all.” 14 And he brought him into 
the field of Zophim, to the top of Pisgah [nw 


O»k]—field of watchers; a flat surface or table- 


land on the summit of the mountain range east 
of Jordan, which was cultivated land, and on 
which Balak had posted sentinels to keep guard 
and give signals—whence this name is supposed 
to have originated er on ch. xxi. 20, where it 
is called a Gai, a valley, or plain; bounded on the 
west by the towering eminences of the Abarim, 
and at some distance on the east by a chain 
of hills towards the desert (Robinson’s ‘Physical 
Geography,’ p. 81; also ch. xxxiii. 17). Pisgah, not 
an isolated mountain, nor a lofty peak, but an ex- 
tensive ridge, which is designated interchangeably 
Pisgah (Deut. iii, 27; xxxiv. 1) and Abarim (ch. 
xxvil. 12; Deut. xxxii. 49), though the former 
name is applied in Scripture principally to ‘the ser- 
rated crests, or line of heights, forming the brow 
of the mountains on the west of the high plain’ 
(Robinson's ‘Physical Geography’ Ws 58). From 
that point a distant prospect could be obtained 
of the Arboth Moab, where the Israelites had 
pitched their tents, But only a portion of the 
camp would be\ visible, in consequence of some 
intervening heights which intercepted the view, 
Thither the king of Moab brought who, 


Balaam’s parables 


19 God “¢s not a man, that he should lie; 


Neither the son of man, that he should repent: 


Hath he said, and shall he not do 7¢? 


Or hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good? 
20 Behold, I have received commandment to bless: 
And ° he hath blessed; and I cannot reverse it. 


21 He *hath not beheld iniquity in Jacob, 


Neither hath he seen perverseness in Israel: 
The *Lorp his God és with him,—"and the shout of a king 7s among them. 


22 God brought them out of Egypt: 


He hath as it were ‘the strength of an unicorn. 
23 Surely there is no enchantment ‘against Jacob, 
Neither ¢s there any divination against Israel : 
According to this time it shall be said of Jacob 
And of Israel, ‘What hath God wrought! 
24 Behold, the pores shall rise up as a great lion, 


And lift up himself as a young lion: 


He shall not lie down until he eat of the prey, 


And drink the blood of the slain. 
25 


NUMBERS XXIII. 


Rise “up, Balak, and hear;—hearken unto me, 


And Balak said unto Balaam,; Neither curse them at all, nor bless 


and prophecy. 
B. C. 1452. 


™ Judg. 3, 20, 
"1 Sam. 15, 
29. 
Ps. 102. 26, 
2. 


thou son of Zippor: 


' Mal. 3.6. 
Rom. 11.29, 
Tit, 1. 3 
Jas. 1.17. 

© Gen. 12. 2. 
Gen, 22, 17, 
ch, 22, 12, 

P Jer. 50. 20, 
Hos. 14 2-4, 
Mio. 7. 16 


4 Cr, in, 
.¢ Ps 31. 19, 


after the same kind of sacrificial ceremonies had 
been observed as before, withdrew to a seques- 
tered spot, to await the Divine afflatus, 
18-24. 
‘Rise up, Balak, and hear! 
Hearken unto me, thou son of Zipport! 
God is not a man, that he should lie; 
Neither the son of man, that he should repent: 
Hath he said, and shall he not do it? 
Or hath he spoken, and shall he not execute it? 
Behold, I have received instructions t6 bless: 
He hath blessed; and I cannot reverse it, 
He beholds not iniquity in Jacob, 
And sees not fault (sorrow) in Israel: 
Jehovah his God is with him, 
And the shout of a king is in him. 
God brought them out of Egypt: 
Their strength is like that of a reem. 
For there is no incantation against Jacob, 
Neither any divination against Israel: 
At the time it shall be said to Jacob and to Israel, 
What hath God wrought! 
Behold, the people like a lioness shall rise, 
And like a young lion rige in strength (lit., lift up itself) ; 
He shall not lie down until he eat of the prey, 
And drink the blood of the slain.’ 


Rise up [cp]. This verb is often used in the 
imperative asa term of incitement. As Balak 
was already standing (v. 17), the expression is 
equivalent to ‘Corhe, now, attend to me.’ 19. 
God is not a man, that he should lie—i.¢., violate 
his faith. neither the sonof man. [07x )3 signifies 
in the Old Testament a frail mortal: cf. Job xxv. 

; Ezek. ii. 1, 3.] that he should repent—i. ens 
change His purpose. (See Pye Smith’s ‘Testimony, 
vol. i, part 1, p. 97, note.) The counsel and pro- 
Moises St God respecting Israel were unchangeable; 
and no attempt to prevail on Him to reverse them 
could succeed, as they might witha man. 21. He 
hath not beheld iniquity in Jacob. Many fla- 
grant sins were observed and punished in this 
people; but no such universal and hopeless apos- 
tasy had as yet appeared to induce their heavenly 
King and Guardian to abandon them. the Lord 
his God 1s with him—has a favour for them. and 
the shout of a king is among them—i.e¢., such 
joyful acclamations as of a people rejoicing in the 
presence of a pores and gracious sovereign. 
22. he. (Israel) hath as it were the strength of 
ga unicorn [cy a word occurs seven 


times in the Old Testament; and in four of the 
passages it is found in parallelism with bulls (Deut, 
xxii.-21; xxix. 6; xxxili. 17; Isa. xxxiv. 6, 7), thus 
affording a strong presumption that it denotes an 
animal of the bovine species. Gesenius, whose 
opinion is adopted by Robinson (‘Biblical Re- 
searches, iii., p. 306), thinks it denoteda wild buffalo; 
Bochart (‘ Hierozoicon,’ lib. iii., cap. 27), followed. 
by Rosenmiiller (‘Scholia on Num.’) and Winer 
(‘Re&lworterbuth’), that it designated a fierce 
species of antelope (oryx leucoryx). Others think 

at the rhinoceros 1s intended, that animal being 
represented on the monuments even of the twelfth 
dynasty as the Porpiien unicorn (Ravwlinson’s 
‘Herodotus,’ b. ii, p. 267, col. 1; also Rawlinson’s 
‘Ancient Monarchies,’ vol. i., Pp. 284, note). But 
there are objections to its identification; and, 
besides, the name ‘unicorn,’ which is a translation, 
not of the Hebrew, but of the Greek term, povoxepws, 
and the Latin unicornis does not correspond with 
the Biblical descriptions. It is referred to in this 
passage, and also in ch, xxiv. 8, as an emblem of 
ral 3; and the meaning of Balaam is, that 
Israel was not as they were at the exodus—a horde 
of poor, feeble, spiritless people—but powerful, 
impetuous, and invincible as a reem, 23. Surely 
there is no enchantment against Jacob. No 
art can ever prevail against a rd who are under 
the shield of omnipotence, and for whom miracles 
have been and yet shall be performed, which will 
be a theme of admiration to succeeding ages. 
according to this time it shall be said “[np9}, 
At the time—i.e., now, as well as hereafter—the 
world shall speak of the wonderful and glorious 
works which He did in the interest of Israel—viz., 
by the miraculous passage of the Jordan and the 
subjugation of Canaan, &c. 24 Behold, the 
people shall rise up as a great lion, &c. The 
energy and rapidity of Israel’s campaigning in 
Canaan, as well as their unceasing course of vic- 
torious war, until they were fully established in 
the occupation of the promised land, are graphically 
ortrayed under the image of a prowling ravenous 


35. Balak said,.... Neither curse them at 
all, nor bless them at all. Balak, being deeply 
mortified at what he must have considered the 


Balaam foretelleth 


27 
unto another place; 
28 curse me them from thence. 


bullock and a ram on every altar. 


24 AND when Balaam saw that it pleased the Lorp to bless Israel, he 
went not, as at other times, to seek for enchantments, but he set his 
And Balaam lifted up his eyes, and he saw 
Israel abiding in his tents according to their tribes; and “the Spirit of 

3 God came upon him. And °he took up his parable, and said, 


2 face toward the wilderness, 


Balaam the son of Beor hath said, 


And the man *whose eyes are open hath said: 


extraordinary treachery of Balaam, exclaimed, in 
the intensity of his sro flee ner se ‘If thou wilt 
not curse, thou mayest at least refrain from blessing 
them.’ Balak thought he had a constructive right 
to expect that at least Balaam would refrain 
uttering a blessing for Israel; for, as Hengstenberg 
justly remarks, by the very fact of the Mesopo- 
tamian seer having complied with the invitation 
to come to Moab for a definite pagina’ he had laid 
himself under an obligation to do nothing contra 

to the interest of the pergon who had summone 

him, 26. Told not I thee, saying, All that the 
Lord speaketh, that I must do? This was a 
remarkable declaration of Balaam’s, that he was 
divinely constrained to give utterances different 
from what it was his purpose and inclination to do, 

28. brought Balaam unto the top of Peor— 
the eminence on the Abarim range which stood a 
little north of Nebo, and nearer the Israelitish 
encampment, commanding a view of the whole 
host. that looketh toward Jeshimon—the wil- 
derness, the Arabah, or desert tract on both sides 
of the Dead Sea. The part of it, however, specially 
referred to was the site of Israel's encampment, 
“over against Beth-peor” (ch. xxiv. 2; Deut. iii. 
29; iv. 6; xxxiv. 6). There, for the third time, 
seven altars were erected, and sacrifices offered as 
on the breyeocs occasions. 

CHAP. V. 1-25.—BaLaaM FoRETELLETH 
IsRAEL’s Happiness. 1.when Balaamsaw—i.e. »was 
dahl ct from the oracular announcements for- 
merly made to the patriarchs,of which he had heard, 
combined with his own present experience. to 
seek for [on nx7p2>]—for the meeting of auguries, 
omens (ch. xxiii, 3-15); ¢.¢, to use enchantments., 

is experience on the two former occasions had 
taught him that these superstitious accompani- 
ments of his worship were useless, and therefore 
he now simply looked towards the Neg of Israel, 
either with a secret design to curse them, or to 
await the Divine afflatus. set his face toward 
the wilderness [(72795]—viz., the plains of Moab. 
2. Balaam lifted up his eyes—a, Hebrew phrase for 
earnest observation, used even when the spectator 
was looking down, and he saw Israel abi hav] 


—encamped. The spot from which the weird seer 
of Mesopotamia, with the king of Moab and the 
sheikhs of Midian, were now surveying the hosts 
of Israel, was .not now a distant one, as “the high 
places,” “the bare hill’ on “the top of the rocks,” 
or the cultivated “field” of Zophim on “the top 
of Pisgah,” but ‘from the top of Peor”—the emi- 
nence that Sian ae wide prospect of the 
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26 them at all. But Balaam answered and said unto Balak, Told not I 
thee, saying, All that the Lorp speaketh, that I must do? 

And Balak said unto Balaam, Come, I 
eradventure it will 
And Balak 
29 of Peor, that looketh toward 5Jeshimon. 

Balak, Build me here seven altars, and prepare me here seven bullocks 
30 and seven rams, And Balak did as Balaam had said, and offered a 


Israel's happiness, 


B.C. 1452. 


5 Or, the 
wilderness. 
4 2 Pet. 2. 16, 


CHAP, 24, 

1 tothe 
meeting of 
enchant- 
ments, 

*1 Sam. 19, 

20. 
2Chr.15 1 
Maté. 7, 2h 

23. 

6 ch. 23. 7. 

2 who had 
his eyes 
shut, but 
now 
opened. 


ray thee, I will bring thee 
ease God that thou mayest 
rought Balaam unto the top 

And “ Balaam said unto 


Arabah. (See this view reiely described, 
Drew's ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 96; Stanley's ‘Sinai 
and Palestine,’ pp. 130, 293, 315.). according to 
their tribes—i.e¢., in the orderly distribution of 
the camp, (ch. ii.) the Spirit of God came upon 

Before the regular ministry of the prophets 
was instituted, God made use of various rsons 
as the instruments through whom He revealed His 
will; and Balaam was one of these (Deut. xxiii. 5). 

3, Balaam the son of Beor hath said—. 


‘Balaam the son of Beor prophesies, 

And the man, unclosed of (as to) the eye prophesies: 
The hearer of the words of God, 

Who sees a vision of the Almighty, 
Lying (in sleep), but with eyes unveiled: 

ow beautiful are thy tents, O Jacob! 
And thy tabernacles (habitations), O Israel! 
ike valleys are they extended, 

Like gardens along a river, 
Like lign aloes, which Jehovah planted, 
Like cedars beside waters. 

Waters shall flow from his buckets, 

And his seed is in man: waters, 

And his king shall be higher than Agag, 
And his kingdom shall be exalted. 

God leading him forth from Egypt, 

His is like the speed of the reem: 

He shall devour nations, his enerfiies, 
And shall craunch their bones, 

And shake his arrows (in their blood). 
He couches, he lies down like a lion 

And like a lioness: who shall rouse him? 
Blessed be he who blesseth thee! 

And cursed be he who curseth thee!’ 


3. Balaam the son of Beor hath said [orbs Oy] 


—the saying (oracle) of Balaam; i. ¢., revelation 
made to Balaam by inspiration, the genitive being, 
as Gesenius says, to be taken passively (cf, 2 Sam. 
xxiii, 1; Ps. xxxvi. 1; Prov. xxx. 1). It isa 
peculiar term, expressive exclusively of solemn 
Seer utterances, and equivalent to “the Word 
of God,” or the formula, ‘Thus saith the Lord.” 
The speaker prefaces his communication by a 
description of himself, first telling his name and 
parentage, and then proceeding to an enumeration 
of the special qualities that fitted him to be the 
recipient of the following revelation, which he was 
the humble medium of communicating, the man 
whose eyes are open—i. ¢., whose mental eyes 
are opened—from whose limited powers of percep- 
tion the veil is removed which conceals from mor- 
tals the will and the undeveloped purposes of God. 
This is the view taken by the majority of commen. 
tators, and by the Septuagint [6 GvOpwros § 

AnSwes dpav But others, as Hengstenberg 
(‘Balaam,’ pp. 7; 448), render the words, ‘the man 
with closed eyes,’ from the verb (ony, or onp], to 


Balaam foretelleth 


Which saw the vision of the Almighty, 


Falling ‘énto a trance, but having his eyes open: 
5 How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob!—and thy tabernacles, O Israel! 
6 As the valleys are they spread forth,—as gardens by the river’s side, 
As the trees of lign aloes, “which the Lorp hath planted, 


And as cedar trees beside the waters. 


7 He shall pour the water out of his buckets, 


And his seed shall be in many waters, 


stop, to shut (Lam. iii 9), referring it to the eyes 
of Bis body, which. are actually shut in eho or 
virtually closed in a trance, the eyes, though open, 
as well as the other powers of sensation, being 
suspended; and this interpretation he supports, 
not only for philological reasons, but for the pur- 
pose of avoiding an ungraceful tautology in the next 
verse, & which heard the words of God [bxm70y] 
—a poetical term. [727 is used by a prose writer 
in similar circumstances (1 Sam. iii. 1).] In both 
cases articulate sounds were heard, where no 
human voice was present to utter them (cf. Dan. 
iv. 31; Matt. xvii. 5; 2 Pet. i. 17)—a striking proof 
that ideas cannot be suggested to the mind but 
through the medium of language. Men think in 
words. which saw the vision of the Almighty. 
[7p denotes a mental perception, and it is specially 
used in describing the inward revelation made to 
the mind of a prophet, whether in a preternatural 
vision or by an oracle (Isa. i.1; ii. 1; xiii. 1; Ezek. 
xiii 6; Amos i. 1; Hab. i. 1). Some account for 
the designation here given to the Divine Bein 

from its prevalent use in the later patriarcha 
period—viz., after the flood. Shaddai occurs 
oftener in the ancient book of Job than in all the 
rest of the Scriptures. It was combiued with 
proper names in the Mosaic age; and, accordingly, 
the use of this title by Balaam twice in his pro- 
phecies (v, 16) appears quite natural and appro- 
priate, seeing that he was a prophet, perhaps the 
ast prophet of the Noachic dispensation, which was 
now to give way to the institutions of Moses (Kidd 
‘On the Divine Name’). [Septuagint, doris opaow 
Scov &idev, a miraculous vision (Acts ii. 7).] 
falling [pi—part. pres. (Job xiv. 18), but more 


frequently part. pret., fallen, lying (Deut. xxi. 1; 
Joig iii. 25; 1 Sam. v. 3; xxxi. ®).J Here it 
denotes the recumbent posture of a sleeper; and 


so it was understood by the LXX., who render it 
[ev Liekes4 2 in sleep. The Jerusalem Targum, which 
adopts the sense of ‘fallen,’ supposes that he had 
thrown himself prostrate on his face, as the most 
ming posture of profound adoration; and Le 
Clere is of opinion that this occurred during his 
journey to Moab Ge xxii, 31). Hengstenberg 
views this word, “falling,” in a totally different 
light, as indicating the force of the afflatus which 
like an armed man, came upon the seer, an 
struck him down (cf. 1 Sam. xix. 24, where it is 
gaid of Saul that he ‘stripped off his clothes also, 
and fell down’). The afflatus assumed such a 
violent character, prostrating both soul and body, 
only where it found an unripe state. The falling 
down is mentioned only of such a class of persons 
as Balaam, Saul, and the prophetic scholars. In 
a Samuel we can hardly imagine such violent 
appearances, but having his eyes open. On the 
two former occasions the inspiration that came 
upon him was soon forgotten or obscured by the 
blinding influence of his predominant passion; 
but now the Divine afflatus was so strong as to 
his whole soul sd overpowering light of 
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4 He hath said, which heard the words of God, 


Israel's happiness, 


Dan. 10. 15. 
2 Cor. 12. 2. 
Rey. 1, 10, 
17%, 
@ Ps, 1,3. 
Jer, 17, 8 


its revelations; and thus supernaturally illumi- 
nated, he looks upon the character and destiny of 
Israel with ‘ his vf unveiled.’ Hence the name 
seer (1 Sam. ix. 9) was applied to a prophet, as 
one to whom the isioned future was disclosed. 
In this view the last words of this verse, so far 
from being tautological, give increased significance 
and value to the utterance about to be given forth. 
5. How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob!—a fine 
burst of admiration, expressed in highly poetical 
strains. All travellers describe the beauty which 
the circular range of Bedouin tents imparts to the 
desert. How magnificent, then, must have been 
the view, as seen from the heights of Abarim, of 
the immense camp of Israel extended over the 
subjacent plains. and thy tabernacles, O Israel! 
[1p32¥n, tabernacles.] This, as the second line in 
the parallelism, may be considered as a mere echo 
of the idea in the former [far the distinction be- 


tween J2¢) and bak, the first signifying the external 


covering and the second the tent proper, see on 
Exod. xxx, 32; xl. 2, 6; 2 Sam. vii. 6). But the 
word in this line also denotes habitations, dwellings; 
and if we suppose the prophetic eye of the seer 
was able to penetrate so far into the future as to 
see a vision of Israel settled as a nation in Canaan 
and all the people sitting under. their vines and 
fig trees, he would behold their -dwellings exhibit- 
ing a state of Bap piness and prosperity, the over- 
Hoping fulness of which was sustained by the 
special blessing of Jehovah. 6. As the valleys 
are they spread forth [o->m3] —as brooks or 
water-courses from the mountains. as gardens 
by the river’s side. The vegetable and floral 
productions in the East flourish best in gardens 
situated in the neighbourhood of a runnin 
stream, where they can be watered by artitici 
rills, or even be refreshed by the moist spray 
wafted by the breeze (cf. Isa. Iviii, 11), as the 
trees of lign aloes, which the Lord hath 
planted. The reference is to trees which, stately 
in appearance and flourishing in vigorous pro- 
ductiveness, grew spontaneously, without the a 
pliances of human art or culture (cf. Ps. civ. 16). 
[>n—plural, an aromatic shrub, Aquilaria agal- 
locha, sweet-scented aloe, common in various parts 
of Eastern Asia, and familiar to Balaam as growing 
luxuriantly on the banks of his native. Euphrates, 
the conical form of the tree suggesting an apt resem- 
blance toa tent.] ‘The words, ‘‘the river,” with 
the aromatic plants, and the gedars on the water- 
side (cf. Ezek. xxxi. 4) (neither of these images being 
drawn from the scene before bie show that he 
was thinking of his own portniey Stanley's ‘Sinai 
and Palestine,’ p. 293). The redundant imagery in 
this verse eerie the origin, mre pro. and 
prosperity of Israel. 7. He shall pour the water 
out of his buckets—lit., the waters shall flow 
from his buckets. Dual, two buckets—viz., of a 
water-carrier—indicating the plenty and ipreepentty 
of a well-watered country, and his seed shall be 
in many waters—i.e., his posterity shall be 


Balak dismisses 


And his kingdom “shall be exalted. 
8 God brought him forth out of Egypt; 


He hath as it were the strength of an unicorn: 
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And his king shall be higher than ‘Agag, 


Balaam in anger. 


B.C. 1452, 


* 1 Sam. 15. 
82. 

f 2Sam. 6.12, 
1 Ki. 4 21, 


He shall eat up the nations his enemies,—and shall ’ break their bones, | 3¢hr. as 
And pierce 0 casei with be arrows. Ise 67 
9 He couched, he lay down asa lion, — an 2 44. 
And as a great nen : who shall stir him up? oS Sp 
Blessed *¢s he that blesseth thee,—and cursed 7s he that curseth thee. | tea. 38.13, 
10 And Balak’s anger was kindled against Balaam, and he smote his} Jer.so. 1, 
hands together: and Balak said unto Balaam, I ‘called thee to curse quae ie 
mine enemies, and, behold; thou hast altogether blessed them these three | Gen. x 29. 
11 times. ‘I'herefore now flee thou to thy place: I thought to promote | £x.23.2,23. 
thee unto great honour; but, lo, the Lorp hath kept thee back from ee 
honour. ee 
12 And Balaam said unto Balak, Spake I not also to thy messengers} Acts». 6. 
13 which thou sentest unto me, saying, if Balak would give me his house oimie bee 
full of silver and gold, I cannot go beyond the commandment of the} peu ous 
Lorp, to do ether good or bad of mine own mind; but what the Lorp | Josh.2 
14 saith, that will I speak? And now, behold, I go unto my people: come | Ne» 2 


numerous, The image is borrowed from the 
luxuriant growth of plants in well-watered places 
(cf. Isa. xliv. 4). Ze Clerc and Lowth render the 
clause, fluet agua ex ejus ramis—‘ water shall flow 
from his branches.’ Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, First 
(’ Handbuch,’ p. 707), and Bunsen (‘ Bibelwerk’), 
ollowing Jerome, consider “‘ waters” in this pas- 
sage as used in a sense too indelicate for modern 
taste to mention. The procreation of children is 
often metaphorically indicated by waters, foun- 
tains, cisterns, &c. (Ps. lxviii. 26; Prov. v._15, 
18; ix. 17; Isa. xlvii, 1). The Septuagint gives 
& somewhat similar interpretation at ahebeeent 
Oewrros ex rou orépparos duTov Kai Kuptedoet EOvaD 
mo\\ov]. his king shall be higher than Agag, 
and his kingdom shall be exalted. The Septuagint 
and the Samaritan Pentateuch have Gog instead 
of Agag, but on no good critical authority. A, 
was the regal title of the Amalekite rulers, who, 
from their presiding over the most puissant of the 
desert tribes, are selected as representing all the 
rest; and the Farpor of the prophecy is, that 
when the power of Israel should be fully eveloped 
it would be superior to that of all the surrounding 
nations. The reference to a future kingdom in 
Israel was founded on the promises made to the 
patriarchs (see on Gen. xlix. 10). This kingdom 


attained its predicted eminence in the deve of | 29) 


David and Solomon, and yet only foreshadowed 
the still more ‘exalted kingdom’ of the Messiah, 
which should be raised absolutely above all the 
world-kingdoms, and be pilpawe ul in the earth. 
& he hath as it were the strength of an unicorn 
—(see on ch, xxiii. 22.) he shall eat up, &c.—Israel, 
in a course of continuous conquests, shall devour 
the nations, their enemies—i, e., heathen nations, 
without specification of any; ‘and shall craunch 
their bones ’*—4. €., by trampling, in the truculent 
ride of ancient victors, upon the necks of their 
fallen foes; and ‘shall shake his arrows (in their 
blood’) (Pa. lviii. 24); or, as some old commen- 
tators interpret the words, ‘and with his arrows 
he shall crush them’ (Gesenius), [Septuagint 
cal vais Podiow airév xatatokévon ey Opdv. 
8, as a lon, &c. [ y2, from nj, to pull]—a 
tearer in pieces; used here and in ch, xxiii, 24 as 
@ symbol of strength and courage, [The word 
occurs four times in bey Hebrew Scriptures — 


viz., in this passage, as in ch. xxiii. 24, with 
petaach 3 and in Ps, xxii. 17, as in Isa xxxviii. 

3, with kametz, making "83, piercers of. There 
cannot be a doubt that in the first two, and also in 
the last of these passages, it is compounded of *3, 


10. Balak’s anger was kindled against Balaam, 
and he smote his hands together. The ‘smiting 
of the hands eo ae is, amongst Oriental people, 
an indication of the most violent rage (see Ezek. 
xxL 17; xxii, 13).and ignominious dismissa 
11, Therefore now flee thou to thy place—(see 
on ch. xxii. 5, the Lord hath kept thee back 
from honour—i. ¢., from the splendid rewards I 
intended to bestow on thee. It was an infidel 
sneer at Jehovah; and the meaning is: Since 
thou hast preferred His mandates to my wishes 
and interests, from that quarter thou must expect 
thy recompense. 

14, come .. , and I will advertise thee [71 x) 


This verb signifies both to give and to take coun- 
sel; and so some regard this as signif ing, ‘I will 
give thee counsel’—i.e., as to a certain way of 
ruining this people by stratagem (cf. chs. xxv. 1; 
xxxi, 16; Rev. ii. 1 Here it is supposed there 


4), 
is a sudden break, eine by an unfinished sen- 


Predictions of 


Balaam the son of Beor hath sai 


And the man whose eyes are open hath said; 
16 He hath said, which heard the words of God, 
And knew the knowledge of the Most High, 


Which saw the vision of the Almighty, 


Falling tnto a trance, but having his eyes open: 
17 shall see him, but not now;—I shall behold him, but not nigh: 


There shall come a ‘Star out of Jacob, 
And ‘a Sceptre shall rise out of Israel, 


tence, the rest to be supplied: (as in Exod. iv. 5; 
xiii. 9); and then Balaam directs attention to a 
disclosure of future events. But it is evident 
that this verb is inseparably connected with the 
following words, and therefore must be taken in 
the sense which, with reference to future things, 
it bears elsewhere (Isa. xli. 28). ‘I will inform, 
or predict to thee.’ In this respect it was sub- 
stantially a counsel of great importance, for it 
showed Balak the utter hopelessness of succeeding 
in his meditated policy of resistance. One im- 
portant and pious counsel he did give to Balak— 
whether on his first arrival or at this final moment 
is not known—but which is not recorded _here, 
though it is elsewhere. When the king of Moab, 
terror-stricken by the fact that the whole Eastern 
region had fallen into the hands of the'victorious 
invaders, was driven to the last extremities, and 
in an agony of despair inquired whether the 
terrible Deity of Israel could be propitiated by 
hecatombs of animal sacrifices or by the immo- 
lation of his eldest son and heir, Balaam gave 
him the advice recorded (Mic. vi. 6-8). what this 
people shall do to thy people. This is a new 
feature that distinguishes the last prophetic utter- 
ance of Balaam; for, while in the three former 
prophecies: Balaam had spoken of Israel’s ascend- 
ancy over their enemies generally. in this fourth 
neum he announces the ruin they shall bring 
upon the Moahite kingdom in particular, ‘‘Thy 

le” means, of course, Balak’s subjects in Moab, 
and the children of Sheth ;’ and yet, as the over- 
throw of Edom, Amalek, and Ken is included in 
this remarkable prophecy, there must have been 
(as shall be shown afterwards) some real or 
supposed ground on which all these could be 
included amongst the people of whom Balak was 
the hereditary chief, in the latter days [mn ns3 


pya]—in the end of the days; in future time 


(Ges. xlix. 1; Isa. ii. 2; Dan. x. 14; Mic. iv. 1). 
Gvernick says that this phrase usually denotes 
‘the horizon of a prophetic announcement; and 
Hengstenberg proves that it has a stronger signuifi- 
cation than futurity, and tbat it is used to denote 
literally ‘the end of days’—the close of something 
as to which there is no subsequent announcement ; 
the destruction, the last of a people. 
15-24, 

*Balaam the son of Beor prophesies, 

The man unclosed of eye prophesies; 

He prophesies who heard the words of 20%, 

‘And knows the knowledge of the most Hig! 

‘Who sees the vision of the Almighty, 

Prostrate, but having his eyes open. 

I see him, but not now; 

I behold him, but not nigh; 

A star comes forth from Jacoh, 

A sceptre arises out of Israel, 

And smites the two sides of Moab, 

And destroys all the tumultuous peoples 

And Edom becomes a 

And Seir becomes a 

For Israel] achieves 


possession, 
session.—his enemies 
8 of valour. 


NUMBERS XXIV. 


therefore, and I will advertise thee what this 
15 in the latter days. And he took G his parable, and said, 


Israel's prosperity. 


B. ©. 1452. 


§ Job 19, 2 
27, 

Zech. 12.10, 
Jude 11. 14, 
Rev. 1. 7. 

k Jer. 23, 5, 
Dan. 2. 44. 
Luke 1, 32, 

83. 

Heb. 1. 8. 
Rev. 22, 16. 

= Gen. 49. 10, 
Ps, 110. 2, 


ople shall do to thy people 


He who descendeth from Jacob 
Shall destroy whoever escapes from the city.’ 


20. And when he saw Amalek, he took up his 
parable, and said— 


‘Chief of the nations is Amalek, 
But his end is—to perish for ever!” 


21. When he looked upon the Kenites, he took 
up his parable, and said— 
‘Perpetual is thy habitation, 
And thou puttest thy nest in the rock; 
Nevertheless Ken shall be for a desolation, 
Until Asshur shall carry thee a,vay captive.’ 


23. And he took up his parable, and said— 


‘Ah! who shall live when God shall have done this? 
Ships from the.coast of Chittim— 
They humbie Asshur, and they humble Eber; 
And he also shall perish for-ever.’ 


15, 16. (See on. the word ‘‘said,” ch. xxiii. 7.) 
The repetition of the prefatory formula in these 
words imparts a character of solemn importance to 
the prophecy about to be uttered. 17. I shall see 
him, &c.—“ Him,” used collectively for ‘‘ Israel.” 
This passage exhibits a striking view of the sub- 
jective visions of the prophets. While they are 
frequently represented as receiving verbal com- 
munications and favoured with signs, here Balaam 
seems to have had the actual scene brought before 
his mental eye. The form of the tense: indicates 
a present sight rather than a prediction of the 
future, a Star—not a literal material star. 
Some, indeed, think that Balaam here predicts 
the appearance of the meteor which was seen by 
the magi at the birth of Christ; but that did not 
come out of Jacob; and the human actions pre- 
dicated of this star are totally gd ere to that 
which guided the wise men. “star” is a 
symbol of splendid dignity and power, and hence 
ig used in the prophetic writings to denote a prince 
or illustrious ruler (Ezek, xxxii. 7; Dan. viii. 10; 
Joel ii, 10); and it eel very appropriate in the 
mouth of Balaam, who came from Mesopotamia, 
the land of astrology. a Sceptre (Gen. xlix. 
10). The Jews universally interpreted this pro- 
phecy as pointing to a victorious king of their 
nation—typically, and in a secondary sense, fulfilled 


‘in David (2 Sam. viii. 2, 14; 1 Chr. xviii. 13), but 


chiefly, and in the highest degree, realized in the 
Messiah (Zech. ix. 10; Obgd. 21). Bishop War- 
burton thinks that while the two metaphors 
employed by Balaam are, from common and 
popular use, readily understood to signify a prince 
or ruler, the latter, “a star,” had further a secret 
and mystical import. *A star in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics denoted God ; and that hieroglyphic 
writings very much influenced the Eastern lan- 
guages is well known, Thus Gad, in reproving 
‘the Israelites for their idolatry at the time of the 
‘exodus, says (Amos v. 26), ‘* Ye have borne the 
star of your god which ye made to yourselves,’ 
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Israel's prosperity. 


And shall *smite the corners of Moab, 
And destroy all the children of Sheth. 
18 And” Edom shall be a possession, 


Seir also shall be a possession for his enemies ;—and Israel shall do valiantly. 
19 Out of Jacob shall come he that shall have dominion, 
And shall destroy him that remaineth of the city. 


**The star of your god” is a sublime figure to: 


signify the image of your god. Hence we conclude, 
that the eee ere used by Balaam of ‘“‘a 
star” was of that abstruse, mysterious kind, and 
so. to be understood ; eye hee es it related 
only to Christ, the Son of God.’ But whether 
the ‘Star out of Jacob” symbolized the Israelitish 
ingdom in general, or an individual king, David, or 
Christ, the spiritual king of Israel, a vast interval 
existed between the date of this prediction and 
the earliest accomplishment of it. How surpris- 
ing to hear of the star and sceptre of the Messiah 
from the lips of one who came from Aram and 
the mountains of the East; and what a striking 
evidence does this afford of a fact which the 
cases of Abimelech, Pharaoh, &c., prove, that in 
early times, before the dispensation of Moses, God 
was pleased to reveal His purposes of mercy, as 
well as of judgment, through the instrumentality 
of persons in various nations! and shall smite 
the corners of Moab [‘nxp, dual, the two sides, 
asid nye] (Jer. xlviii. 45)—a corner; é.¢., a region; 
hence here the “ corners,” or two sides, denote the 
whole region of Moab. [The Septuagint has Spatce 
robs apxynyots Mwd8, ‘shall break or shatter the 
rulers of Moab.’] and destroy all the children of 
Sheth. Some consider “Sheth” as the third son of 
Adam ; and in that case ‘all the children of Sheth’ 
are equivalent to ‘all mankind.’ But as it would 
ave been as little pertinent to the occasion as 
true in point of fact, that a king of Israel would 
destroy all mankind, the Syriac and Chaldee 
versions attempt to soften the harshness of the 
by translating the one, ‘shall subdue 


original term 
all the sons of Sheth;’ and the other, ‘shall rule 


over all the sons of men.’ [But 7)7? is a strong 
term, and occurs only in Isa. xxii. 5, where it can 
bear no other sense than that of breaking down, or 
destroying; and, assuming that such is also the 
meaning of the word in this passage, it is evident 
that the objects which the predicted king of Israel 


shall “‘destrey” must be, net the human race at | b 


large, who are never spoken of in Scripture as 
descended from Seth as their ecrstit but some 
particular class of people.] ccordingly, various 
interpretations of the phrase have been sug, ested ; 
euch as, ‘all the sons of the East’—from Moab’s 
ographical position relative to Judea (‘ Jerusa- 
em Targum ‘all the sons of Sheth = the com- 
bined forces of Gor against Israel (‘Targum of 
Jonathan’). Others lave concluded, that a distich 
in the prophecy being appropriated to Edom 
v. 18), @ similar prominence would be given to 
Moab; and that as the second line in the parallel. 
asm is, according to the style of Hebrew poetry, 
usually exegetical of the former, “Sheth” must be 
synonymous with Moab, and denote either the 
bragging Moabites (Isa. xvi. 6; Jer. xlviii. 2, 4: 
erke, quoted by Kurtz) or the name of some 
unknown prince er place of Moab (Grotius, Poole 
Newton), or be a designation of the original 
inhabitants of the Transjordanic region, the 
Shetta, Shethites—viz., the Emim, a remnant of 
whom atill survived after the Amorite conques 
and who, from their ancient influence, continue 
to give name to the promiscuous occupiers of the 
country ; so that the mace population—not only 


B.C. 1452, 


3 Or, smite 
through 
the princes 
of Moab. 

™ Gen. 27. 37. 
2Sam. 8.14, 


the Kenite, who was a branch of the Emim, but 
Amalek, and the tribe of Esau, which was a late 
settler in that quarter—were designated | Sheth- 
ites, and reckoned amongst “‘the people” of the 
Shethite king, Balak (Corbaux). M ern critics, 
however, for the* most part consider “Sheth 

to be, not a proper name, but an appellative. 
Ewald suggests as the proper reading [ny, for 


nxv] ‘the sons of pride;’ but this is an un- 


supported conjecture. Gesenius, followed by Heng- 
stenberg and B urtz, prefers to translate the words, 
‘all the sons of (warlike) tumult’—i. e., all the 
tumultuous enemies of Israel, considering it 
synonymous with the tumultuous ones,’ a phrase 
apparently borrowed from this passage (Jer. xlviii. 
45: cf. Lam. iii. 47). 18. And Edom shall be 
@ possession. Seir, which is used in the parallel- 
ism, corresponds with Edom. According to the 
reading in the English version, Seir should be a 
possession for his paenions 4, e., in the opinion of 
some writers, of Edom; ut that is erroneous, 
for Seir had in the Mosaic age been long the 
settled residence of Esau’s descendants. The 
latter clause, “Israel shall do valiantly,” clearly 
determines who were to become the possessors, 
[The Septuagint interprets it correctly 6 éxSpés 
avtov—i. e., ional] The prediceon was histori- 
cally verified in the time of Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 47), 
of David (2 Sam. viii. 14; 1 Ki. xi. 15, 16; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 12), and of Solomon (1 Ki. ix. 26). But this 
view does not exhaust the prophecy; for Balaam 
represents the result of conquest over both Moab 
aud Edom as an absolute and BS ke posses- 
sion; and hence, although the Edomites did for a 
time recover their independence (2 Ki. viii, 20), 
and make partial reprisals upon Judah (2 Chr. 
XXvili. 17), we find the Pageteel while proclaiming 
their gross idolatries, ere: their consequent 
doom in the most solemn and fearful terms (Isa. 
xxxiv. 5; Jer. xlix. 7-22; Lam. iv. 21, 22; Ezek. 
xxv. 12-14; xxxv. 15; Obad.; Mal i. 2-4: cf. 
Josephus, * Antiquities,’ b. x., ch. ix., sec. 7; also 
. XliL, ch. ix., sec. 1; ch. xv., sec. 4). and Israel 


shall do valiantly [5x nvr] (cf. Ps. lx. 14; eviii, 
14; exviii. 15, 16). 


: 6), But this clause was evidently 
designed to exhibit the state of Israel in victorious 
ascendency, when ‘Edom should be a possession ;’ 
and the translation, therefore, should be, ‘and 
Israel shall acquire power or wealth’—a sense in 
which Hengstenberg has shown the words are used 
(Deut. viii. 17, 18; Ruth iv. 11; Prov. xxxi. 29; 
Ezek. xxviii. 4). 19. Out of Jacob shall come he 
that shall have dominion [177]. Some [con- 
sidering this to be a form of the verb 7) 
translate, ‘he that shall descend.’ But others, 
looking to the connection with the preceding 
verse, more correctly deduce this word from 
[7] ‘he shall bear rule’—viz., over the Edomites 
(Obad. 19). and shall destroy him that re- 
maineth of the city—lit., that escaped from the 
city ; i.¢., from the massacre atten ing the cap- 
ture of it. [The Septuagint, éode owt onevow 
ék Wodews, Mr. Grove (Smith's ‘ Dictionary,’ art. 
Moab) considers 1p, “city,” to be ", Ar of 
Moab, as he also thinks the same “city” ig 
referred to, Mic. vi. 9.] But this prophecy, 
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20 And when he looked on Amalek, 
Amalek wae ‘the first of the nations, 


But his latter end shall be that he perish for ever. 
And he looked on the Kenites, and took up his parable, and said, 
Strong is thy dwelling-place,—and thou 


21 
22 Nevertheless the Kenite shall be wasted, 
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he took up his parable and said, 


Israel's prosperity, 
~ B.C. 1452, 


4 Or, the 
first of the 
nations 
that 
warred 


puttest thy nest in a rock: 
asainss 
Israel. 


Until Asshur shall carry thee away captive. 


though it received a historic fulfilment in the 
temporal overthrow both of Moab and Edom, 
had a more extended reference; for in the style 
of the prophetic writings, both—particularly the 
latter—stand as emblems of the heathen nations, 
which ‘He, ie, Christ,’ that shall come out 
of Jacob and have the dominion shall make a 
possession (Ps. ii. 8)—i. e., subdue and incorporate 
them into the as Sy of the spiritual Israel 
(cf. Amos ix. 12 with Acts xv. 17). 

: alek was the first of the nations. There 
is Scriptural evidence that this people had an 
independent existence in the time of Abraham 
(Gen. xiv. 7), and that they had a permanent 
settlement south of mount Seir, towards Shur 
(1 Sam. xv. 7; xxvii. 8)—i. e., on the east of Wady 
Uhtrundel. Philo (‘Life of Moses’) ascribes to 
them a Pheenician origin, (cf. 1 Chr. iv. 42, 43, 
and ‘ Herodotus,’ b. vil., ch. lxxxix.) It is called 
“the first of nations,” not certainly as_ being 
foremost in their attack upon Israel; but [as 03 
means heathen nations] the Amalekites were the 
first of contemporary heathen people, probably in 
point of antiquity, certainly of power (cf. v. 7; 
z\mos vi. <e As the course of the prophecy is 
southward, Balaam could not actually ‘look upon 
Amalek,’ whose situation was too distant in the 
Sinaitic peninsula; he could do it only with eyes 
p ergy e.,mentally. but his latter end shall be 
that he perish for ever. The Amalekites were at 
that time in the full enjoyment of natioral vigour 
and prosperity; but Balaam foresees their doom. 
They could not escape the vengeance which their 
unprovoked attack upon God’s chosen people 
merited; and hence, although they appeared on a 
certain occasion (ch. xiv. 45) to gain a partial vic- 
tory over Israel, yet their overthrow was com- 
manded, and the Israelites were made the execu- 
fa of the Divine sentence (see on 1 Sam. 
xv. 1). 

at And he looked on the Kenites, and took 
up his parable [yp (cf. Gen. xv. 19; Judg. iv. 
14, 17); ‘Pn (1 Chr. ii. 55); 3P (1 Sam. xxvii 10); 
and 12 (v. 22; Judg. iv. 11)]. In all these varied 


forms this Gentile name occurs in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It is evident that the people here 
referred to were not the Kenite tribe of Mid- 
ianites, with the phylarch of which Moses was 
connec by family ties; fot that branch con- 
tinued always on terms of the most friendly 
alliance with Israel e Chr. ii. 55); whereas it was 
the enemies of Israel against whom the prophetic 
utterances of Balaam were directed. Moreover, 
their tents were pitched at that time near the 
Israelitish encampment on the plains of Moab; 
and if they did not actually join in the measures 
taken for the overthrow of Jericho, they were 
immediately subsequent to that event located 
near the city of palm-trees (Judg. i. 16), whence, 
migrating to the north of Canaan, they chose a 
toral circuit for themselves on the spacious 
plains lying upon the Kishon. In very different 
circumstances were the Kenites whose doom was 
predicted by Balaam. ‘They inhabited the wild 
mountainous region south of Palestine, extoutlig 
along the west side of an” Arabah and on bot 


shores of the Gulf of Akabah. They were an old 
Canaanite tribe; for, whatever was their origin, 
they had acquired a local habitation and a name 
as one of the numerous tribes in that land which 
was promised to Abraham’s posterity (Gen. xv. 19); 
and they are mentioned by Balaam next after 
Amalek, from their relative position to that tribe, 


‘on the border of whose settlement they. dwelt, 


and with whom they are described as_ closely 
associated in a league of hostile opposition to 
Israel (ch. xiv. 25, 43, 45; 1 Sam. xv. 6 > xxvii. 10; 
XXX, In accordance with these statements, 
their settlement is described by Procopius as em- 
bracing Petra and the adjacent territory. laam | 
“looked” on them. In surveying the regions to 
the south of Moab, he may have turned signifi- 
cantly from Edom in a direction westward to 
Amalek and the Kenites, But the phrase, 
“looked on the Kenites,” must be taken in the 
sense not of actual sight, but of prophetic vision, 


which it bears (v. 20); for their distant mountain- 


land could not be visible from the summit of Peor. 

Strong is thy dwelling-place [72¥1D jNx]—per- 
petuity is thy habitation (Gesenius). and thou 
puttest thy nest in a rock [ov]. Hwald, con- 


sidering D7 as a part. pass., renders the clause, 


‘thy nest is set.’ Others, who regard it in the 
imperative mood, translate, ‘let thy dwelling. 
lace be strong, and put thy nest in the rock,’ 
here is a play upon the words in the original— 
‘Quenéka, thy sen or nest, nevertheless Ken shall 


be wasted’—which is lost ina translation. [»292, 


inthe rotk, which Stanley and others interpret Sela 
—i.é., Petra, the far-famed metropolis of Idumea, 
situated in Wady Misa. [The Septuagint has éy 
metpa;and we prefer taking ‘the nest in the rock,’ 
where they had planted themselves, as descriptive 
of the high i aay region about Tell ’Arfd, as 
well as of Petra (cf. Obad. 3; Jer. xlix. 16: also 
Robinson, ‘Biblical Researches,’ vol. i1., pp. 202, 
618; Wilton, ‘Negeb,’ p. 76).] The Kenites proudly 
imagined that in their lofty and inaccessible moun- 
tain eyrie they were secure from all risk of peril; 
and Balaam tacitly admits that they were be ond 
the reach of human assault; but they would not 
escape the just retribution which their hostility 
to the chosen people of God had provoked. 22, 
Nevertheless the Kenite shall be wasted. The 
primary meaning of the verb [723,] is to eat up, to 
consume; and Gesenius (‘ Lex.,’ sub voce) assigns 
it various significations in the Piel con)., No. 2, 
to cause to burn, to consume; and No. 3, to take 
away, to remove, to destroy. In either of these 
acceptations he considers the word may be taken 
in this clause; for he renders it, ‘the Kenites shall 
be driven out, destroyed.’ Hengstenberg takes it 
in both of these senses, applying it to the Canaan- 
itish tribes generally, which were represented by 
the Kenites—the first of those tribes whose hos- 
tility was Sizplaxed against Israel (ch. xiv. 25, 
43, 45), and whose destruction or expulsion from 
Canaan the latter were the agents of Providenca 
in accomplishing—at first by the war of invasion 
under Joshua, and gradually during their subse- 
quent occupation of the land, until Asshur shall 


Predictions of NUMBERS XXIV. Israel's prosperity. 
23 And he took up his parable, and said, B.C. 1452, 
Alas! who shall live when God doeth this? Pies 14, 


24 And ships shall come from the coast of  Chittim, 


carry thee away captive. The party addressed 
Hengstenberg considers, with Calvin, to be Israel,and 
supports this opinion on these two grounds,—Ist 

Because it seems an exceedingly harsh and force 

construction for the Kenite to be, in the beginnin 

of the sentence, spoken of in the third person, an 

at the close abruptly addressed in the second; 
and, 2ndly, Because to exhibit the prosperity and 
ascendant influence of Israel was the main object 
of Balaam’s prophecies; and it seems to have been 
the purpose of the inspiring Spirit to show, by an 
incidental mention of a great calamity, that this 
prosperity would not be pure and uninterrupted ; 
yal , Because it is in accordance with the style 
of these prophecies for Balaam to address Israel 
directly he vv. 5, 9, last clause). Kurtz opposes 
the views of Hengstenberg respecting the national 
existence of the Kenites—Ist, Because their name 
does not occur in the genealogical table of nations 
in the age of Moses; and, Qndly, also because they 
are not meutioned in any list of the population 
whom the Israelites destroyed. He infers, there- 
fore, that although they had for a time the name 
and locality of a separate tribe in Canaan, they 
had gradually sunk, till they had lost their inde- 
pendence; and as Jethro, who was a Kenite 
(Judg. i. 16), is called _a Midianite (ch. x. 29), and 
‘priest of Midian” (Exod. iii. 1), the Kenites had 
become incorporated with the larger tribe of the 
Midianites, and the people were called indiffer- 
ently by the one name or the other. The reason 
why the name Kenite is preferred in this passage 
is on account of the play upon the words already 
referred to. But that the Midianites were really 
the people whose doom, under that appellation 

was denounced, is, in the opinion of Kurtz, yisce 

beyond a doubt by the fact, that from their league 
with Moab in hiring Balaam (ch. xxii. 7), and their 
diabolical scheme of seduction (ch. xxv.), they 
were prominent amongst the enemies of Israel on 
whom the arm of retributive justice should fall. 
“The Kenite shall be wasted” is literally, ‘the 
Kenite stiall be for a burning’—i.e, as Kurtz 
interprets the: passage, ‘the home of the Kenites 
(Midianites) shall be destroyed, but they them- 
selves shall be carried away captive.’ It is true, 
there is no historical account of the Midianites 
being carried away captive by Asshur; but they 
are only mentioned ounce subsequently to their 
overthrow by Gideon (Isa, lx, 6). There is no im- 
probability, therefore, in the supposition that 
they were carried into captivity by the Assyrians. 
This interpretation we adopt as the correct one, 
both because Balaam was Divinely constrained to 
bless Israel, not to curse him be an allusion to 
the Babylonish captivity would have been), and 
because, although in the three previous prophecies 
Balaam dealt exclusively in eulogies upon Israel, 
this fourth prediction was uttered with the ex- 
press design to ‘advertise Balak what this people 
would do to his people in the latter days!’ Sir 
Al, Rawlinson supports this view; but he proposes 
® new reading, which, though merely conjectural, 
we subjoin, [jmy, usually rendered firmness, 


strength (Gen, xlix. 24), or perpetuity (Exod. xiv. 

), he cs as @ proper name—‘ Ethan, or Yat- 
nan,’ & maritime city south of Pheenicia, which 
formed the extreme limit of the Assyrian territory 
towards Egypt, the Rhbinocolura of the Greeks 
and the whole passage, viewed in this light, will 
read thus: ah dwelling is Etban (Yatnan), and 
thou puttest thy nest a Sela (Petra); for the 


transportation of the Kenites to Assyria from this 

uarter, which is foretold in the next verse, is 
dels related in the inscriptions. ] 

23, And he took up his parabie, and said. 
[The Septuagint introduces this by Ka: iddv tov 
Qy, ‘and when he looked on Og.’} 

Alas! who shall live when God doeth this? ['9 


bx tol mint]—who shall live from (after) God's set- 


ting (appointing) it? [Septuagint, tis Yiicerat drav 
i) Tara 6 Séos; who shall live when (since) God 
shall do this? Havernick thinks that this vexed 
sage can receive a oe explanation only 

y supposing an Aramaism ; ‘for here the words, Mv) 


1, cannot, according to the usage of the language, 


mean anything else than to revive, to recover from 
anything (2 Ki, i. 2; viii. 8); and DY is here simply 
after the Aramaic—wound ; hence smart, A a | 
in general; so that the clause may be translat 
thus: ‘Who can recover from his wound (from 
that inflicted on him),O Almighty?’ (‘Historico- 
Critical Introduction to the Old Testament,’ p. 88.)] 
Assuming this new utterance of Balaam to be a 
continuance of the concluding strain in the last 
the import of the exclamation is,—so terrible wil 
be the massacre, so wide-s read the desolation 
that few shall escape the judgment that shall send 
a. Nebuchadnezzar to scourge all- those regions, 
But Hengstenberg, considering that the exclama- 
tion occurs on the commencement of anew mashal, 
joins it, with more eritical accuracy, to the pre- 
diction that follows; and the cry of distress which 
escaped from the lips of Balaam was owing to the 
pain he felt in knowing that the calamity he was 
about to announce would fall directly upon his own 
people, and he was constrained to proclaimit. 24 
ships shall come from the coast of Chittim [tw 
onz]—from the side (quarter) of Chittim; i.e, 
Cyprus, without indicating the particular country 
from which this naval expedition should come. 
Gesenius, indeed, asserts that Chittim is some- 
times used by the sacred writers in a wider sense, 
to denote the islands of the Mediterranean, espe- 
cially in the northern parts, including Greece and 
Italy. But Atenpatenberg has satisfactorily shown 
that this extended acceptation of the term was 
introduced in a much later age (see ‘Balaam,’ p. 
500). But Cyprus was the great emporium, the 
commercial mart, the medium of intercourse be- 
tween the East and West; and in this respect 
alone it is made. here to represent the occidental 
countries, and shall afflict Asshur, and shall 
affiict Eber. [1x denotes sometimes the land 
ea ii, 4; xxv. 18; 2 Ki. xv. 29; xvii. 6; xviii. 
1; Isa. vii. 18; Hos. vii. 11; ix.3; x. 6; Mic. v. 6; 
Zeph. ii. 13; Zech. x. 10), and at other times the 
eople (Isa. xix. 23; xxiii 13; xxx. 31; xxxi. 8; 
8. 1xxxiii. 9; Ezek. xxvii. 23; xxxii. 22; Hos. 
xiv. 4) of Assyria.) “Eber.” The proper interpre- 
tation of this word has occasioned much discussion 
(see on Gen. x, 21; xiv. 13). Little assistance in 
leading to a right conclusion is afforded by the 
ancient versions, which differ greatly. [The Sep- 
tuagint renders the verse thus,—Kai éfe\evcerar 
&e xeipoy Kiridtwy Kat xaxwoovey *Acadup Kas 
kaxagovow 'HBpaloue, Kap dural anobuyaddy dao. 
Aovyrat, ‘And he shall come forth from the hands 
of Cittieans, and they shall afflict the Assyrians, 
and shall aftlict the Hebrews, and themselveg 
shall perish together.’ Tho Vulgate translates it, 
Venient in trieribus de Itali, superabunt Assyriog 
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And he also shall perish for ever. 


vastabuntque Hebreos,’ ‘They shall come in 
triremes from Italy ; they sball vanquish the As- 
syrians, and devastate the Hebrews,’ &c.] The 
Arabicand Syriac versions have ‘the Hebrews’ also. 
Such a rendering, however, is totally inconsistent 
with the design of this prophecy, which was to 
announce the overthrow or the puuishment, not of 
Israel, but solely of the nations hostile to Israel. 
he Samaritan version retains Heber. The Tar- 
gums exhibit a greater discrepancy in this matter 
even than the versions; but they coincide in 
not identifying Eber with ‘the Hebrews’; for the 
Targum of Jonathan says, ‘all- the children of 
Eber;’ that_af Onkelos, ‘beyond the Euphrates; 
and that of Jerusalem, ‘all the children of the 
Hs ig beyond the Euphrates.’ Rosenmiiller 
e in parallelism with hur. But the appli- 
cation of the verb, ‘‘afflict,” to both Asshur and 
Eber presents an objection to their being regarded 
as vynony mons: The latter word is rather an ez- 
tension of the meaning of the former; for, taking 
it to be the preposition ‘ beyond,’ used as a noun, 
it is elliptical, denoting the country pperoan the 
river; and thus, as the first portion of the pro- 
pesy pointed to the destruction of the enemies of 
srael in the eastern desert, the latter portion will 
refer to all the trans-Euphratean nations—includ- 
ing, along with Assyria, Chaldea, Babylonia, 
and Persia, all the inferior tribes which had com- 
bined with them in the oppression and captivity 
of God’s people.—Every intelligent and unbiassed 
mind must perceive in these brief but most signi- 
ficant words a prediction of the overthrow of the 
gigantic heathen despotisms of Asia—the Assyrian 
and Babylonian empires—by the Greeks under 
Alexander the Great, and by the Romans. The 
announcement of those mighty political revelutions 
at so remote a period—wound up by the specific 
declaration that ‘ships, via Cyprus, should convey 
European troops for the subversion of the imperia 
power of Asia—‘ made 1450 3. c., half a millen- 
nium before Homer, and some 700 anes before the 
foundation of Rome’ iSontey, ‘Jewish Church,’ 
p. ot gr unquestionably far beyond the hori- 
zon of the srg hopes and fears. The allega- 
tion that these prophetic utterances of Balaam 
were poetical compositions produced in,a later 
age, and _in fact contain vaticinia post _eventus, is 
refuted by internal as well as external evidence. 
For, while the words which refer to Asshur (v, 22) 
represent that empire as pursuing a victorious 
career, those (v. 24) describe the overthrow of that 
wer and the other great monarchies of Asia; 80 
hat the date of these prophecies. on the hy 
thesis referred to, would be fixed towards the 
close of, or subsequent to viginwoe ee captivity. 
ie the compariton Ned the chic monary 
D. in a much earlier period; for 
atter ie destruction of the Amalekites Py Saul 
1 Sam. xv.), there would have been an obvious 
impropriety in any 8 er or writer contrasting 
the power and splendour of one ruler with those 
of another who had long been extinct. Besides 
there is extraneous proof of the early date of 
Balaam’s prophecies, furnished by the references 
made to them in the writings of the prophets who 
preceded the captivities (Jer, xlviii. 4, 5,6 j vad. 
3, 17; Mic. vi. 5). Coane then, tha _ these 
predictions were uttered at the time and in the 
circumstances described in the sacred narrative, it 
admits of no question whether such a prophecy 
was the result of human sagacity A Divine know- 
ledge. Theo olen re ly forced upon 
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cholia,’ in loco) considers the word Eber to| M 


1 | would be enti 


inna ite Suciegs 


Israel's prosperity, 


B.C. 1462,. 
° Gen. 11, 14, 


the reflective reader is, that it originated ina 
prescience supernaturally imparted by God. The 
oom of all the nations named is predicted in 
terms of which history demonstrates the exact 
truth. But this remarkable Bropheor, extends 
far beyond the overthrow of the historic — 
shestiiealiz mentioneit, It has a Messianic refer- 
ence; and in the smiting of Moab, in the posses- 
sion of Edom, in the destruction of Amalek, of the 
Kenites, Assyria, and other heathen nations, which 
maintained an attitude of hostility to Israel, we 
see typified the destruction of all the enemies of 
God's people, and the fival establishment of a 
righteous kingdom. 

25. Balaam . . . returned to his place—i.e., 
to his habitation or home (cf. ch. vii, 14) in 
esopotamia. Though he set out, however, on a 
homeward journey, he did not continue in that 
direction, but turned aside, leaving the Moabite 
territory; not to the Israelitish camp, as Heng- 
stenberg assumes—a vain, unsupported conjecture— 
but to the contiguous pasture land of the Midian- 
ites (cf. ch. xxxi, 8; Josh. xiii. we _The historian 
has contented himself with simply intimating the 
fact of Balaam’s departure; for the principal, or 
rather the sole reason for the introduction of this 
Speed was to put upon record that the proph 
who had been summoned to curse, was constrain 
to bless, Israel. That record having been made, 
it was of no importance to chronicle the subse- 
quent movements of the Mesopotamian seer; and, 
accordingly, it is galy from an incidental notice in 
a later portion of the history we learn that he 
had gone to tamper with the Midianites. The 
explanation of this singular movement seems to 
be, that through the overpowering impulses of hia 
master passion, he still indulged a hope of securih 


the expected reward; and believing that Jehova 
was @ local deity like others, he imagined, now 
that he was beyond the udaries of Moab, he 


free from the mental constraint 
that had compelled him in that country to act 
contrary to his interests and intentions. The 
engrossing influence of ambition and avarice ex- 
Cneaiahed the impression of the remarkable ee 
phecies he recently delivered; and with a 
view of pandering still to the wishes of his anxious 
employers, he planned a villanous scheme, of such 
a oectiteons as he well knew would, by severing 
the relations of Israel to Jehovah, change the 
destiny of that people. ‘Had the details of his 
achievements in Midian been given, as those in 
Moab are given, they might have been as numer. 
ous, a8 important, and as interesting” (Blunt's 
‘Undesigned Coincidences,’ p. 87). 

The character of Balaam, marked by so many 
inconsistencies, and continually oscillating between 
antagonistic pir ete professed servant of the 
true God, and at the same time a self-sold alave of 
the devil—declaring his fixed resolution to act in 
accordance with the Divine will as revealed to 
him, yet secretly resolved to pursue an opposite 
conse prey ise as a man of ardent piety, and yet 
grovelling in thé dust of the world—is a moral 
enigma which has puzzled some of the greatest 
minds satisfactorily to unriddle, One grand gub- 

diaoussion, bath jn ancient and modern 
whether he was @ real prophe 
i art ich ipl th expression 
artiul viner, Some, founding on the pasion, 
* soothsayer,” which oocurs in Joshua (ch, xiii, 22% 


». ‘Antiquities,’ b iv., oh. vi, 2 
Phi wt Fite ot Monea? sea, 46), have maintained shat 
he was an infamous, upprincipled sorcerer, whose 


Balaam returns 
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25 And Balaam rose up, and went and returned to his place: ? and Balak ; _3. © 1452._ 


also went his way. 


whole power consisted in magic and in maledic- 
tions. A second class have held the opinion that 
he sep pretended to consult the Lord, for he was 
an idolater, and possessed no gifts beyond that of 
@ far-seeing sagacity and calculating prudence; 
while a third class have admitted that he knew 
the true God, erected altars to his honour, and 
was a real prophet, though pot bes by avarice. 
There is truth in every one of these views; but 
it is only the combination of all of them bes 
furnishing a key to open the latent principles o 
Balaam’s character, can lead to a just estimate of 
this extraordinary personage. Born a heathen, or 
perhaps bred in some corrupt form of the patri- 
archal religion (cf. Gen. xxxi. 30), he had been 
brought to believe in the being and character of 
Jehovah; but his knowledge of the true God was 
greatly mixed up with the z 1 
superstition. He was susceptible of pious feelings, 
and acknowledged God to a certain extent in his 
practice; but any good principles he had imbibed 
were apt to be forgotten or overborne by the 
predominance of sordid passions. Endowed with 
superoatural inspiration, which enabled him to 
reveal the purposes of Divine Providence, as 
connected with Israel, he degraded his prophetic 
gift by the supposed necessity of courting the 
afiiatus by the preparatory rites of augury, and, 
like Simon Magus in the beginning of the New 
Testament age, thought “to make a gain of 
godliness.” ‘There were certainly in Balaam the 
elements of the knowledge and fear of the Lord, 
which he had acquired by earnest study of the 
Divine procedure towar Israel; but he had 
stopped with the elements,—it had never come toa 
fundamental conversion with him: there certainly 
were conferred upon him ie clear flashes of 
light by the Spirit of God; but this prophetic 
gift appears throughout not as a comprehensive 
and certain one’ ( engstenberg, ‘Balaam,’ p. 346). 
*Balaam was a_ heathen soothsayer and a 
prophet of Jehovah at the same time. The 
course of his history shows us clearly enough 
where it was that the obstacle lay; in other words, 
how it was that, after Balaam had recognized 
Jehovah- as the true and supreme God, an 
withstanding the fact that Jehovah did not fail 
> make Himself known in word and power, he 
did not entirely lay aside his heathen incantations, 
and give himself up to the worship of Jehovah. 
The cause was not primarily an intellectual one, 
nor did it arise from any disqualification for the 
calling of a genuine prophet of Jehovah. It was 
ay entirely in the will. 

Hitherto Balaam had practised meen as a trade, 


not- 


he turned to Him, robably 
y t if be able 
J sedate gh results and still larger 
gains. Thus he carried into his new phase of life 


ignorance and errors of. 


| Saurin’s ‘ Discours Historiques,’ tom, ii, 


|“ Geschichte,’ vol. ii,, p. 27 


? ch. 22.6, 


He is represented in Scripture at one time as “a 
soothsayer,” at another as ‘‘a prophet”. (2 Pet. ii. 
15); and his famé, from his relations to God, must 
have been great, when the king of Moab twice 
sent across the Assyrian desert urgent invitations 
to solicit the benefit of his valued services in tbe 
valley of the Jordan. With regard to his pro- 

hetic utterances, his mind at the time must have 
Peon raised by the Spirit of God to a lofty state 
of ecstatic fervour; for more clear, more vigorous, 
more sublime predictions than those which he 
delivered are scarcely to be found in the sacred 
volume; and in perusing these predictions, even 
through the medium of a translation, the reader 
is hurried along with admiration of the fine con- 
ceptions, the powerful imagination, and the rich] 

oetic diction by which they are distinguish 

y whatever means the knowledge of these utter- 
ances was communicated to Israel—whether, as 
Hengstenberg supposes, by Balaam himself, during 
@ supposed visit to the Israelitish camp, Or, ag 
others. conjecture, through the Midianites, who 
intermingled with the people of God—they were 
recorded by Moses under the superintending 
guidance of the Spirit who had inspired them; 
aud there can be no. doubt that these lays of the 
Mesopotamian sage, taking a strong hold of the 
memories of the Israelites, as well as of the Moab- 
ite and Midianite chiefs in whose hearing they 
were pronounced, would be a pres means of in- 
spiriting the one in prospect o invading Cavaan, 
and of creating among those heathen people the 
expectation of a glorious King who was to arise in 
Israel. This latter consideration tends to remove 
one of the greatest difficulties respecting the en- 
listment of Balaam’s services in predicting the 
glory of Messiah’s kingdom. This is an isolated 
case—the only known instance of a Gentile being 
endowed with prophetic gifts; and hence we 
may conclude that there was some important 
reason for so remarkable an exception. And this 
conclusion is strengthened by the consideration 
that it was to Gentiles that his prophecies were 


addressed, though they were afterwards inserted 


in the sacred annals. It was by the revelations 
made to Balaam that gleams of Divine light buret 
on the darkened nations of the heathen world ; 
and more especially it is to them we are to trace 
that general expectation which prevailed for cen- 
turies prior to the advent of Christ, all over the 
East, relative to the appearance of an exalted and 
glorious personage. T 1s-expectation was realized, 
at the commencement of the New Testament era, 
when magi, under the guidance of a miraculous 
meteor in the heavens, arrived in Jerusalem, and 
inquired where was He who was born King of the 
Jews (Matt. ii.); for they had seen His star in 
the East. This was an obvious allusion to the 
beautiful words of Balaam,—‘ There shall come a 
Star out of Jacob:” and’ thus did Jehovah, by 
employing Balaam, who was not of the seed of 
braham, to foretell future events, not only dis- 
play His sovereignty, but with Divine wisdom 
prepare the nations, in some measure, for the ad- 
vent of Messiah, as well as for enjoying the bless- 
ings of His reign, (see Josephus, ‘1 ntiquities,’ b, 
iv., ch. vi., secs, 12 and 13; Origen, ‘Contra Cels.,’ 
lib. i, sec, 160; also ‘In Numeros Hom.,’ xiii., 
sec. 7; Husebius, ‘ Demonst. Evang.,’ lib. ix., sec, 
1; Warburton’s ‘Divine Lega’ iv., sec. 4; 
‘ : ii, disc. 64; 

‘On the Prophecies,’ disser, v.; Hengaten- 
Kurtz, as already referred ito; Hwald's 
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2 whoredom with the daughters of Moab. And ‘t 
unto “the sacrifices of their gods: and the 
3 down to their gods, And Israel joined himse 


ey called the 
fone did eat, and bowed 
unto Baal-peor: and the 
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° ch. 33, 49, 
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4 anger of the Lorp was kindled against Israel. And the Lorp said unto | @ &x 31.16 


sur le Pentateuque,’ xxiii.; Stanley's ‘Jewish 
Cite Lack cat ; Maine ee Poobeey 
Minutiz of Fulfilment,’ by Rev. F. Tilney Bassett ; 
Moses Stuart, ‘On Daniel,’ p. 346; Boyle, ‘On 
Daniel,’ p. 367, note; Pusey, ‘On Daniel,’ preface, 
pp. vii. and xi) 

CHAP. XXV. 1-18.—Tue IsRaEtitEes’ WHORE- 
DOM AND IpoLaTRY wiTH Mos. 1, Israel abode 
in Shittim [o~3]—always with the article pre- 
fixed (Josh. ii. 1; iii 1); fully expressed [5m 
oryga] (Joel iii. 18, where, however, the name is 
believed to be spied to another locality, or to be 
used symbolically)—the wady or valley of acacias, 
or [O'~¥5 Say] (ch. xxxiii. 49), the meadow (shaded 
by) the acacias—a verdant meadow on the plains 
of Moab, on the eastern side of the Jordan (see on 
ch. xxii. 1). Josephus, who calls it Abila, de- 
scribes the place as about sixty stadia from that 


river (‘Antiquities,’ b. iv., ch. viii, sec. 1; also b. v., 
ch. i, sec. 1 while Eusebius and Jerome (‘Ono- 
mast.’ art. Sattim 4] ent it as lying in close 


repres 
contiguity to mount Peor. Modern traveliers 
estimate its width at about five miles. It was 
most probably a part of, or identical with, “‘the 
valley over nst Beth-peor” (cf. ch. xxxiii. 48, 
49; Deut. i 1; iii. 29; iv. 46), which appears to 
have separated Wady Sha’il from Wady Hesb&n 
(Robinson’s ‘Physical phy,’ P: 75). The 

of Hesb&n, down which the Israelites came from 
the mountains to this plain, is a descent of 3,000 
feet. with the daughters of Moab. They were 
entrapped into this wickedness by a deeply-con- 
trived scheme of seduction. It was 2 political 
device of the Midianites, who artfully employed 
the agency of Moabite women, as, on many ac- 
counts, the better fitted for carrying their plan 
for the rnin of Israel into execution. Their kin- 
dred origin, their friendly disposition towards the 
Israelites in allowing them a passage through their 
territory (Deut. ii. 29), and the ripening acquaint- 
ance between the two peoples, to which the pro- 
ee eneam ‘ ent on ihe laine of regs " 
sugges’ 6 expedientof enlisting the bland- 
ishments of ‘‘the daughters of Moab” ‘to break 
down the barrier that separated the nation of 
Israel from the indigenous people around them. 
The Midianites were sie saalty authors and the 
active promoters of this villanous plot (vv. 6, 14, 17; 
ch, xxxi. 2, 3); but “‘the ap pipe of Moab” are 
ut prominently forward in the commencement of 
fis narrative, because, Moab being nearer the 
camp of Israel, there was more frequent com- 
munication between the people of both; and also 
because Moab, as the greater power in the trans- 
jordanic confederacy, included the Midianites. 
2, they calied the people unto the sacrifices of 
their gods [)7<x]-i.¢., the gods of the daugh- 
ters of Moab, the provominal adjunct being femi- 
nive. The word Hlohim may be rende “god,’ 
as it is frequently used for the One God, or “‘gods, 
denoting all the idols in the Moabite pantbeo D. 
It was the women of the country who invited the 
men of Israel to visit at their houses—most prob- 
ably on some festive season; and then, after par- 
taking of their good cheer—meats, a portion of 
them always offered first in sacrifice—their pam- 
senses disposed ooo readily to indulge in 


hecy and the 


the boundless revelry which usually characterized 
the carnivals of the heathen. the people did eat, 
and bowed down to their gods. The Phenician 
worship prevailed all over the countries east of 
the Jordan ; the chief deities being Baal, Chemosh, 
and Astartt, or Ashtaroth, under the secondary 
forms of Atesh or Att’sh, Ken, Alilat or Alytta 
(the Mylitta of the Babylonians). These were 
considered the tutelary divinities who protected 
the four provinces—Shittim, Ken, Amalek, and 
Elath. The rites of worship were celebrated with 
infamous excesses, (cf. ‘ Herodotus,’ b.i., ch. cxcix. 

3, Israel joined himself unto Baal-peor. Baa 

was a general name for ‘lord,’ and Peor either 
for a hill in Moab, or derived from a verb signi- 
fying to open, to uncover, with reference to the 
abominable priapism which was the favourite 
worship in that temple. The idol was sometimes 
called sim Mi Peor (v. 18; ch. xxxi. 16; Josh. 
xxii. 17), (r e Septuagint has Peedpeywp, YY 
Syne, and Israel was joined; but as it was a-vol- 


untary act on the part of those who did it, the 
passive form of the verb has here a reflex siguiti- 
cation, and _is equivalent to, Israel served, or 
worshi Baal ; so that by participating in the 
rites ot Peor they committed the double offence 
of idolatry and licentiousness, not by a single or 
occasional act merely, but by oft-repeated inter- 
course, till they acquired the habit; and, in the 
strong language of Hosea (Hos. ix. 10, yx), they 
separated themselves—like Nazarites, who, with- 
drawing from certain observances, pleasures, and 
pursuits, devoted themselves to God—these Israel- 
ites gave themselves to Baalbosheth—shame (2 
Sam. xi. 21).] It is observable, however, that 
although it is said, “‘the people n to commit 
Gr horedsia! a portion of them only fell into this 
sin (Deut. iv. 3, 4; 1 Cor. x. 8). Even with re- 
gard to them, such a consummation was probably 
ual. They probably intended only, by visit- 
ing the Moabite dames at their houses, to enjoy 
a little pleasant intercourse; but evil communi. 
cations corrupt g manners; and the women 
who had been instigated to put forth all their arts 
of pleasing, no soonér found themselves successful 
in gaining the favour of Israelitish men, than they 
allured them, by insinuating arts, to repair to the 
temples, and thus seduced one and another, till 
these profligates became numerous, into the 
sensualities by which their hye places were Rees: 
crated (cf. Ps. evi. 28). The ‘bowing down to the 
ods’ of Moab, whatever this may mean, seems to 
be noticed as a distinct act of religious hom: 
In fact, the mere paren sin in the sacrificial 
feast of the god in whose honour it was held was 
reckoned tantamount to actually engaging in idol- 
atrous worship, and on that account had been 
strictly forbidden to the Israelites (Exod. xxxiv. 
15, 16). But that was a venial kiud of idolatry 
compared with the gross licentiousness which was 
ractised in the purlieus of the Peor temple; and 
ni the conduct of those Israelites, who, disre- 
ing all religious considerations, frequen 
them for the unbridled indulgence of their lusts, 
was a flagrant violation of the law given to their 
nation. and the anger of the was kindled 
against The comparison of anger to the 
kindling of a fire has been a common figure of 
speech in all languages, This phrase is frequently 


Zimre and 
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Cozbi slain. 


Moses, ‘Take all the heads of the people, and hang them up before the 
Lorp against the sun, /that the fierce anger of the Lorp may be turned 
5 away from Israel. And Moses said unto the judges of Israel, Slay ’ ye 
every one his men that were joined unto Baal-peor. c 
6 And, behold, one of the children of Israel came and brought unto his 
brethren a Midianitish woman in the sight of Moses, and in the sight of 
all the congregation of the children of Israel, * who were weeping before 
7 the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. 
‘the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the priest, saw 7¢, he rose up from 
8 among the congregation, and took 1a javelin in his hand; and he went 
after the man of Isracl into the tent, and thrust both of them through, 
the man of Israel, and the woman through her belly. So the plague 
9 was stayed from the children of Israel. 


plague were twenty and four thousand. 
10, 


And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Phinehas, * the son of 
11 Eleazar, the son of Aaron the priest, hath turned my wrath away from 


B. C. 1452, 


* Josh 22,17, 

f Deut 13.17, 
Josh. 7. 25, 

23. 

Ps, 85. 3, 4, 
Jonah 3. 9, 

9 Ex. 32, 27, 
Deut. 13. 6, 
1 Ki. 18, 46, 

A Judg 2. 4. 
Ezra 0. 1-4, 
Ezra 10.6-9. 
Isa 22, 12, 
Eze. 9. 4-6, 
Joel 2. 17. 

# Ex. 6, 25, 

1 a spear, or 
pike, 

J 1 Cor. 10, 8 

& Ps. 106 20. 


And when Phinehas, 


And/those that died in the 


applied by the sacred writers to God, when, in 
is dealings with Israel, He was offended by some 
flagrant act of apostasy; and it always denotes 
the infliction of a severe and wide-spread judg- 
ment, either by thé agency of material fire (cb. x1. 
1; Lev. x. 6), or by the outbreak of gs oa (ch. 
xi. 33; Deut, xi. 17; 2 Ki. xxii. 13, 17; Ps. Ixxviii. 
58.64; cvi. 29). In this last_passage, which con- 
tains a direct allusion to the Peor transaction, the 
word used denotes grief, as well as indignation. 
Great cause was there, to speak in the anthropo- 
morphic style, for sorrow as well as anger that 
after the protracted patience of God with Israel. 
and His careful training in the wilderness of aseed 
to serve Him, when they had reached the borders 
of the promised land, and were about to be estab- 
lished in the happy possession of it, this genera- 
tion, who had been so signally favoured, should 
eril their title to all the blessings of the covenant 
bre sudden fall into sottish idolatry. The evil 
was so great that it might have caused the Lord 
to abandon them ene but He mercifully 
spared them asa people, because, though a large 
number had broken the first commandment, the 
apostasy was not national. It was an offence 
Repose neither by the collective body of 
he people, nor by.the leading magistrates, who 
were so far from cle any tendency to err 
in the same direction, that they zéalously ex- 
ecuted the orders of. Moses, and thus adequate 
reparation for the iniquity was made by the 
sie punishment of all the criminals, 4 
Take all the heads of the people, and hang 
them up. The language is somewhat vor 
‘ous, and may mean either that Moses was to take 
measures, with the help of “‘all the heads ”—i. e., 
the judges (v. 5)—for putting to death the most 
noted and flagrant offenders in each of the tribes; 
or that the persons here ordered for execution 
were the officers—subordinate, but still public 
officers—rulers of tens and hundreds, who might 
have been concerned in the infamous deeds at 
Peor, and who, as from their dignity and power 
they ought to have preserved the people in their 
integrity, were to be consigned to a violent and 
ignominious death asa public warning, Israelite 
¢riminals who were condemned to capital punish- 
ment were first stoned or slain, and then gibbeted. 
before the Lord—i. ¢., for vid eeune the honour 
of the true God and the fundamental principle of 
the national covenant. against the sun—i. c., as 
a mark of public asnomiogs but ther were to be 
removed towards sunset (Dent. xxi. 23), 6. judges 
of Isracl—the peyenty, older who were com- 


manded not only to superintend the execution 
within their respective jurisdictions, but to inflict 
the punishment with their own hands (see on 
1 Sam. xv. 33). 


6. behold, one of the children of Israel... 
brought. This flagitious act most probably oc- 
curred about the time when the order was given, 
or at least before its execution; and the very fact 
of so gross an immorality being publicly and’ un- 
blushingly committed by a prince of one of the 
tribes, shows the frightful extent of the corruption 
that prevailed. weeping before the door. Some 
of the rulers and well-disposed persons were 
deploring, the dreadful wickedness of the people, 
and supplicating the mercy of God to avert im- 
pending judgments. Such public lamentations on 
account of national sins, at the entrance into the 
sanctuary, were frequent, and allowed at all times, 
except on festivals sfonem hae, ‘ Antiquities,’ b. xi, 
ch. v., sec. 5). 7. Phinehas ... saw it, he rose 
up, &c.—i.e., he assumed the office of judge, and 

erformed the duty from which, probably in 
eference to the princely rank of the offender, the 
ordinary magistrates appeared to shrink. Judges 
in ancient Israel both pronounced and executed 
judgment. 8. went after the man of Israel into 
the tent [n3?2]—the alcove, or projection in the 
pba ve part of a tent; a vaulted pleasure-tent, 
evoted to the impure worship of Baal or Priapus 
(Gesenius). [Septuagint, els thy xéutvov.] 80 the 
Plague was stayed [neon] This word, which is 
rendered plague, has a generic and also a specific 
meaning. It signifies a Divine judgment, in par- 
ticular, a Dede ais disease (cf. chs. xiv. 37; xvi. 
48; xvii. 13; xxv. 18, &c.), and also an extensive 
slaughter by the sword, hand, or any cause (1 
Sam. iv. 17; 2 Sam. xvii. * We understand by 
its use in this case a sudden and wide-spread 
mortality. 9. those that died in the p ) 
were twenty and four thousand. Only twenty- 
three thousand. perished, (1 Cor. x. 8) from pesti- 
lence, Moses iticludes in his record those who 
were executed by the judges. Like the amputa- 
tion of a diseased limb, which, though a severe, 
1g sometimes @ necessary measure, to prevent the 
gangrene infecting the whole body, so the slangh- 
ter of the licentious idolaters, though an extreme, 
was & wise and seasonable remeay, in order to 
preveng the contagion of their corrupt manne 
et demoralizing the camp (see on Deut. iv, 
, 4). 

11, Phinehas . . . hath turned my wrath 

away. This assurance was a signal mark of hon- 


The numbering NUMBERS XXVI. of the Israelites. 
the children of Israel, while he was zealous 2for my sake amon B.C. 1452 
12 that I consumed not the children of Israel in my ! cara W rae 4 with my 
13 say, Behold, I sae unto him my covenant of peace: and he shall have|, 2% 
it, and “his seed after him, even the covenant of ?an everlasting priest- Rim 
hood ; because he was ? zealous for his God, and £made an atonement for| Eze. 1.38. 
14 the children of Israel. Now the name of the Israelite that was slain,| N®*+% 
even that was slain with the Midianitish woman, eas Zimri, the son of ok. ri 
15 Salu, a rince of a * chief house among the Simeonites. And the name|_ Heb. 12, 2, 
of the Midianitish woman that was slain was Cozbi, the daughter “of Zur: | . “243+ 
he was head over a people, and of a chief house in Midian. oReeae 
16, And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Vex the Midianites, and |? Acts2. 3 
17, smite them: for they vex you with their wiles, wherewith they have | ¢#2™2°* 
18 beguiled you in the matter of Peor, and in the matter of Cozbi, the dnodesots 
daughter of a prince of Midian, their sister, which was slain in the day | _ father. 
of the — for Peor’s sake. ES 
26 __AND it came to pass after the plague, that the Lorp spake unto | CHAP. 2 
2 Moses and unto Eleazar the son of Aaron the priest, saying, Take “the | "gs. 9 2, 
sum of all the congregation of the children of arash from twenty years| 2 — 
old and rite throughout their fathers’ house, all that are able to go| , 1. 
3 to war in Israel. And Moses and Eleazar the priest spake with them : et a ne 
4 *in the plains of Moab, by Jordan near Jericho, saying, Take the sum| ch.33.49. 
of the Lee from twenty years old and upward; as tho Lorp com-| %-** 
mande oses and the children of Israel, which went forth out of the ey ei 
land of Egypt. Deut. 34,1. 


our, that the stain of blood, instead of defiling, 
confirmed him in the priestly office, and that, in 
token of the Divine commendation of his pious 
zea], and as a perpetual memorial of his faithful- 
nes$, his posterity should continue as long as-the 
national existence of Israel (cf. Deut. vi. 25; xxiv. 
13; Ps. evi. 31). 14 Zimri...aprirce... 
among the Simeonites. The slaughter of a per- 
son of such high rank is mentioned as a proof of 
the unflinching fidelity of Phinehas, and his un- 
daunted courage, for there might be numerous 
avengers of Zimri’s blood. 

17. Vex the Midianites. They seem to have 
been the most guilty parties (cf. ch. xxii. 4; xxxi. 
8), and on them the storm of vengeance exclu- 
sively fell; while the Moabites were not only 
spared, but this matter of Peor is not enumerated 
amongst their offences against Israel, even when 
the interdict pean their admission into the 
congregation of the Lord was issued (Deut. xxiii. 
5). 18. they vex you with their wiles. Instead 
of open war, they plot insidious ways of accom- 
pishre your ruin by idolatry and corruption. 

eir sister—i, e., their country-woman. 

CHAP. XXVI. 1-51.—IsrazL NumBzrep. 1. 
after the plague. That terrible visitation had 
swept away the remnant of the old generation, to 
whom God sware in His wrath that they should 
not enter Canaan (Ps. xcy. 11). 2 Take the sum 
of all the congregation. The design of this new 
census, after a lapse of thirty-eight years, was 
primarily to establish the fact of the vast multi- 
plication of the posterity of Abraham, in spite of 
the severe judgments inflicted upon them, and the 
woful diminution of several of the tribes. Second- 
arily, it was to preserve the distinction of families, 
and to make arrangements, preparatory to an en- 
trance into the promised land, for the distribution 
of the country according to the relative population 
of the tribes. 4, from twenty years old and up- 
‘ward; as the Lord commanded Moses—({see on 
ch. i.) Considering the time and circumstances 
in which this census at taken, a high interest 


and importance attached to it; for, as it was con- 
ducted under the direct superintendence of the 
legislator, the contemporary chronicler of the 
transaction, his narrative of it must be regarded 
as a reliable record of the names of those whom, 
at the commencement of their national existence, 
the Israelites acknowledged as their ancestors. 
The enumeration of names is, with a few exceptions, 
and mpaiing cnielly to orthography, the same as 
that of the list contained in Gen. xlvi. 8-27; and, 
what is remarkable, no additional grandsons are 
mentioned, although the sons of Jacob, being at 
the immigration into Egypt men in the early 
prime and vigour of life, might naturally be sup- 
posed to have had other children born to them 
after their settlement in Goshen. But no state- 
ment to this effect is made, except in a solitary 
instance (v. 59); and the conclusion to be drawn 
from the silence is, either that all those grand- 
children had no descendants, or else that they 
were incorporated with one or another of the 
existing families. Some who are mentioned as 
grandzons in Gen. xlvi., appear in this register as 
eads of families (vv. 41, 45); and this circum- 
stance corroborates the view formerly given, that 
the early record contained a catalogue, not of 
those descendants of Jacob only who were born 
in Canaan, but of such as, at the period of the 
removal to Egypt, or while the patriarchs lived 
were acknowledged as heads of families in Israel 
see on Gen, xlvi. 8, 12; and on 1 Chr. xxiii, 3-24). 
Not every one of the grandsons of Jacob was 
piece to found a new family. This privilege, 
or reasons unknown to us, seems to have been 
reserved for those of his progeny born in Canaan 
or, more likely, within the lifetime of himself an 
his sons, The children of those not so privileged 
had to join one of the established families, in ac- 
cordance with some regulation not recorded, and 
therefore only a matter of conjecture; and these 
children, having been merged in the families 
which they had to join, the record of their names 
would have se no purpose, whilst yet their 
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5 Reuben, the ‘eldest son of Israel: the children of Reuben; Hanoch, of | 3 © 1452_ 


tchom cometh the family of the Hanochites: of Pallu, the family of the 
6 Palluites: of Hezron, the family of the Hezronites: of Carmi, the family 
7 of the Carmites. These are the families of the Reubenites: and they 
that were numbered of them were forty and three thousand and seven 
8, hundred and thirty. And the sons of Pallu; Eliab. And the sons of 
9 Eliab; Nemuel, and Dathan, and Abiram. ‘his is that Dathan and 
Abiram which were *famous in the congregation, who strove against 
Moses and against Aaron in the eggs of Korah, when they strove 
10 against the Lorp: and the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed them 
up together with Korah, when that company died, what time the fire 
11 devoured two hundred and fifty men: and they ‘became a sign. Not- 
withstanding /the children of Korah died not. 
12 __ The sons of Simeon after their families: of 7 Nemuel, the family of the 
Nemuelites: of Jamin, the family of the Jaminites: of *Jachin, the 
13 family of the Jachinites: of ‘Zerah, the family of the Zarhites: of Shaul, 
14 the family of the Shaulites. These are the families of the Simeonites, 
twenty and two thousand and two hundred. 
15 _ The children of Gad after their families: of /Zephon, the family of the 
Zephonites: of Haggi, the family of the Haggites: of Shuni, the family 
16 of the Shunites: of !Ozni, the family of the Oznites: of Eri, the family 
17 of the Erites: of *Arod, the family of the Arodites: of Areli, the 
18 family of the Arelites. These are the families of the children of Gad 
ert to those that were numbered of them, forty thousand and five 
undred. 
19 The ‘sons of Judah were Er and Onan: and Er and Onan died in the 
20 land of Canaan. And ™the sons of Judah after their families were; of 
Shelah, the family of the Shelanites: of Pharez, the family of the Phar- 
21 zites: of Zerah, the family of the Zarhites. And the sons of Pharez were; 


° Gen 46. 8, 
Ex. 6. 14. 

1 Chr. 5.1, 
Rev. 7. 5, 

@ ch, 16.1, 2. 
ch. 27. 3, 
Deut. 1L 6, 
Isa. 65. 16, 
Ps, 106, 17, 
Jude 11, 

* ch. 16. 38, 
Pro. 2. 22. 
Eze. 14, 8. 
1 Cor. 10. 6. 
2 Pet. 2. 6, 
Jude 7. 

f Ex 6, 21, 

2 Chr. 6 22. 
Eze. 18. £0. 

9 Gen. 46, 10, 
Ex. 6. 15, 
Jemuel, 

h 1 Chr. 4, 21, 
Jarib. 

£ Gen. 46, 10, 
Zobar. 

§ Gen. 46. 16, 
Ziphion, 

1 Or, Ezbon, 

E Gen. 46. 16, 
Arodi. 


Gen 33.2. 
Gen. 46. 12, 
1 Chr. 2. 3, 

™ Gen. 49. 8, 
1Chr, 2.3, 
Rey, 7, 5. 


number contributed to swell the sum total of the | eminent in the guilt of Baal-peor, and had 
parent family, and oor py ad of the tribe which | consequently been greatly reduced in numbers. 


those families compose 


” (Benisch). It appears | Nemuel (cf. 1 Chr. iv. 24)—or Jemuel (Gen. 


from this catalogue that the heads of the estab- | xlvi. 10) (Septuagint, Nayotnd]. Gesenius pro- 
lished families in Israel amounted to fifty-nine; | nounces the form of this word adopted in Genesis 


which, added to the twelve princes of the tribes, | to be the correct one 


while that in this passage 


formed the great council of seventy-one (see Jahn, | and in Chronicles he declares to have arisen from 


Ppmolbey, 2f 1, p. 59). an error in transcription. The third son of Simeon 


6, Hanoc 


[730; Septuagint, 'Evwy], of whom | mentioned, apparently as the head of an Israelit- 


cometh the family of the Hanochites ['2in3; | ish family, in Gen. xlvi. 10; Exod. vi. 15, was 
Septuagint, Kat djuos rod ’Evwy]—and the people Ohad [73k 5 Septuagint, *Awd]; but the name is 
or community of Hanoch. Pallu—or Phallu (Gen. omitted from the list in this passage, as also in 1 
xlvi. 9) [be ; Septuagint, uddov], or Peleth Chr. iv. 24, having become extinct ¢ rough failure 


(ch. xvi. 1: cf. Josephus, ‘Antiquities,’ b. iv., ch. 
li., sec, 2). 6, Hezron [j4y7; Septuagint, ’Acpdu]. 


bi 


of progeny, or it may be by the ravages of the 
fatal plague that carried off the transgressors at 
Baal-peor. Jachin—or Jarib (1 Chr. iv. 24). 18, 


Carmi ['772; Septuagint, Xapu:} 7 These are Zerah—or Zohar (Gen. xlvi. 10; Exod. vi 15; 1 
the families—the principal households, which | Chr. iv. LE gee al Zapé], _Shaul—another 


were subdivided into numerous smaller families, | B@Me, acco 
Reuben had suffered great diminution by Korah’s | (Septuagint, Zou}. 


ing to Jewish writers, for Zimri 


confederacy and other outbreaks. 9. Dathanand| 15, ‘The children of Gad after their families. 
Abiram—(see ch. xvi.) in the company of Korah | Gad is mentioned next in this list, from bein 
{"3y}]—in the troop, band (used in a bad sense, | associated in the same quarter of the camp with 


ch. xxii. 17; Ps. Ixxxvi. 14). 10. the earth | Reuben and Simeon (ch. ii. 10, 14). 


Zephon—or 


opened her mouth (ch. xvi. 32-35; Ps. evi. 17), | Ziphion (Gen. xlvi. 16) (Septuagint, Dapwy]. 


11. Notwithstanding the children of Korah died neey _(weptnagint, "Ayyt.] Shuni— 


f Ben baagi Os, 
not. Either they were not parties to their | =°vé.] 16, Ozni—or Ezdon (Gen. xlvi. 16) [Sep- 


father’s crime, or they. withdrew from it by tuagint, *ACevi]. Eri—{Se tuagint, *"Add.] 17, Arod 
1 


timely repentance. b é 
famous in the time of David. They are often | Areli—[Septuagint, ’ApiiA. 
mentioned in the Psalms; and, indeed, have their} 19, 20, Er and Onan— 


gs descendants became | —°r.Arodi (Gen. xlvi. Sy eptuagint, *Apoad:], 


(see on Gen. xxxviii. 3, 4) 


names prefixed, as Henystenberg computes, to | died in the land of Canaan (Gen. iii. 3 
pte psalms (cf, 1 Chr. vi, 22, 38; ix. 19; | xlvi. 12.) the sons of Judah one thelr furailieg 


I : » - Shelah (Septuagint, SyéuJ]— $ 
12, The sons of Simeon after their families, iv. 21-23), Pharez~“{Septugeint Freth, g ak 


is supposed that 7 tribe had been pre- {Septuagint, Zapd]—twin brothers 


of the former, 


NUMBERS XXVI. 


of Hezron, the family of the Hezronites: of Hamul, the family of th 
22 Hamulites. These are the families of Judah according to sie that 
were numbered of them, threescore and sixteem thousand and five 
hundred. 

Of™the sons of Issachar, after 


The numbering 


23 their families: of Tola, the family of 


24 the Tolaites: of Pua, the family of the Punites: of *Jashub, the family | * 


26 
the Sardites: of Elon, the family 


hundred. 
28 


33 the Hepherites. 


34 and Noah, Hoglah, Milcah, and ‘irzah. 
Manasseh, and th 
: and seven hundred. 
5 


87 lah: of Eran, the family of the Eranites. 


of the Israelites, 


25 of the Jashubites: of Shimron, the family of the Shimronites, These 2 On. Job. 
are the families of Issachar according to those that were numbered of | ° Gen 44.14 
them, threescore and four thousand and three hundred. ee 

Of’ the sons of Zebulun after ber een of Sered, the family of Hones 
of the Elonites: of Jahleel, the famil 19. 

27 of the Jahleelites. These are the families of the Zebulunites reset a> ai 

to those that were numbered of them, threescore thousand and five| Gen 46.9. 
Gen. 48. 4, 
The ” sons of Joseph after their families were Manasseh and Ephraim.| 7. 

29 Of the sons of Manasseh: of ¢ Machir, the family of the Machirites: and | “Deut ss1". 
Machir begat Gilead: of Gilead come the family of the Gileadites, | *°b 82 3% 

30 These are the sons of Gilead: of "Jeezer, the family of the Jeezerites: of nes L 

31 Helek, the family of the Helekites: and of Asriel, the family of the| Deut s.1. 

32 Asrielites: and of Shechem, the family of the Shechemites: and of| Joth1-1. 
Shemida, the family of the Shemidaites: and of Hepher, the family of ives a 

And ‘Zelophehad the son of Hepher had ne sons, but | 1. 
daughters: and the names of the daughters of Zelophehad were Mahlah, |” “ated 
These are the families of ae 
ose that were numbered of them, fifty and two thousand | Jndg. 6. 11, 
31, St. 
These are the sons of Ephraim after their families: of Shuthelah, the |. rhea ln 
family of the Shuthalhites: of ‘ Becher, the family of the Bachrites: of | ch. 96.11, 
36 Tahan, the family of the Tahanites. And these are the sons of Shuthe- | , 90% 17-% 
eye 1 Chr 7. 20, 
e Er. These are the families of the |  gerea. 
sons of Ephraim according to tuose that were numbered of them, thirty | * Deuts3.1+ 
and two thousand and five hundred. These are the sons “of Secank wae ‘en 
1Chr 7.6. 
1 Chr. 8.1-7. 


after their families, 


88 The “sons of Benjamin after their families: of Bela, the family of thé 


21, Hezron and Hamul. These, though the grand- 
children of Judah, are in this list ranked with 
his sons, because they were constituted heads of 
houses in room of Er and Onan, deceased (see on 
Gen. xlvi. 12). 

23. the sons of Issachar, after their families. .. 
Sr tuagint, @wré.] Pua—or Phuyah (Gen. 
xlvi. 13) (Septnagiot, Povd). 24. Jashub—or Job 
(Gen. xlvi. 13) d eptuagint, "Iacotf], Shimron— 
or Shimrom (1 Chr. vii. 1) (Septuagint, Lappe). 

26. the sons of Zebulun after their families: of 
Sered—[Septuagint, Zapéd and Lepéd] (Gen. xlvi. 
14). Elon—[Septuagint, ’A\Ady.] Jableel—[Sep- 
tuagint, ’AAAHA 

28-30. The sons of Joseph . . . Machir—son of 
Manasseh by a Syrian coneubine (Gen.. xlvi. 20; 
Septuagint; also 1 Chr. vii. 14). Gilead—[Septua- 
gint Sarg Jeezer—or Abiezer (1 Chr. vii. 18: 
cf. Judg. vi. 34; viii. 2). The Jeezerites seem at 
one time to have been the principal family of the 
tribe (Josh, xvii. 2) ioe eraaeIEy, Axéep], Helek 
—{Septuagint, Xehéy.] The Helekites also appear 
to have been a family of influence (Josh. xvii. 2). 
1, Asriel—[Septuagint, ’Ecpa#\.] Shechem—[Sep- 
tuagint, Zvxéu] (cf. Josh. xvii. 2), 32. Shemida— 
Septuagint, Svucép}] (Josh. xvii. 2). Hepher— 
Septuagint, Obép.4 $3. Zelophehad bag dos ae 
, Arad ppeveny the second son of Hepher 

. Vii 
‘ 85. the sons eee cry after their families ; 


of Shuthelah (Septuagint, ZovSakd]—ancestor of 
Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 20-27), Becher—or Bered (1 
Chr. vii. 20). Tahan—{Septuagint, Tavdy.] e 
ee to have been not the son of Ephraim, but 
the fifth in lineal descent from that | geet: (1 
Chr: vii. 25). 36. Eran [Septuagint,. og hie 
ably Ezer (1 Chr. vii. 21). The descendants of 
Joseph are brought down to a Jower generation in 
this list than in that of Gen. xlvi.—a specialty 
arising from the distinguished position of Ephraim 
and Manasseh. 

38-41, The sons of Benjamin after their fami- 
Mes—(see or Gen. xlvi. 21). of Bela—or Belah 
(Gen. xlvi. 21: cf. 1 Chr. vii: 6 ; viii. 1) Ried gp 
Bad]. The Belaites comprised a list of sev 
influential houses. The most distinguished per- 
son connected with them was Ehud, Becher, 
though not mentioned in this passage, stands in 
the other lists (Gen. xlvi. 21; 1 Chr. vii. 6) as 
the second son of Benjamin; and so alao in lt 
Chr. viii. 1, by a slight, and it is thought ee er, 
alteration of the present Hebrew text, extending 
no further than the shifting of a single letter 
from the end of one word to form the commence- 
ment of the following [thus—instead of }p)3 


barre ming voamny Tin, ‘Benjamin begat Bela, 
hia first-born, Ashbel, &c., substitute 799 »>p-net 
Lavi, &c., Bela, Becher, and Ashbel] (see further 
on 1 Chr. viii. 1). And in accounting for the fact 


The numbering 


NUMBERS XXVI. 


Belaites: of Ashbel, the family of the Ashbelites : of ” Ahiram, the 
39 family of the Ahiramites: of *Shupham, the family of the Shuphamites : 


of the Israelites, 


B. C. 1452, 
“ Gen. 46. 21, 
Ebi. 


40 of Hupham, the family of the Huphamites. And the sons of Bela were |+ pS 
* Ard and Naaman: of Ard, the family of the Ardites: and of Naaman, | abarah. 
41 the family of the Naamites. These are the sons of Benjamin after their |” aes + 
families: and they that were numbered of them were * forty and five re en 
thousand and six hundred. and 
42 These “are the sons of Dan after their families: of *Shuham, the ao. 
family of the Shuhamites. These are the families of Dan after their | ° 7th." 
43 families. All the families of the Shuhamites, according to those that| ‘daar. 
were numbered of them, were threescore and four thousand and four|* = A: 5 
hundred. ; Gen, 46. 21, 
44  Of*the children of Asher after their families: of J imna, the family of 4 Gen. 46,23, 
the Jimnites: of Jesui, the family of the Jesuites: of Beriah, the family | Gen. 49. 16, 
45 of the Beriites. Of the sons of Beriah: of Heber, the family of the} 1 25 30 
46 Heberites: of Malchiel, the family of the Malchielites, _And the name | Deut.s3,22. 
47 of the daughter of Asher was Sarah. These are the families of the sons | ¢ a 
of Asher according to those that were numbered of them, who were DEUY'T sscec taster 
and three thousand and four hundred. 1 Chr. 7. 30, 


that there is no family called after this second 
son of Benjamin, while in the list of Ephraim’s 
descendants there appears a family of Bachrites, 
who took their name from Becher, an ingenious 
conjecture has been made—that owing to the 
massacre of the Ephraimite tribe by the men ef 
Gath (1 Chr. vii. 21), which had destroyed a large 
proportion of the males, the daughters of Pe brane 
sought husbands in other tribes, and hence echer, 
or the head of his house, having married an ues 
raimite heiress, -relinquished his status in his 
native tribe of Benjamin, so that his pame was 
thenceforth connected with that of his wife (Lord 
A. Hervey, author of the ‘Genealogies,’ &c., Smith’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ art. Behe hs Ashbel—opinion of 
God. It is probable that he is the same who is 
called Jedrael (knowledge of God: 1 Chr. vii. 6). 
Ahiram—or Ebi (Gen. xlvi. 21), or Abharah (L Chr. 
vili, 1) [Septuagint, Iayepév), 39. Shupham — 
Muppim (Gen. xlvi. 21), or § uppim (1 Chr. vii. 
12), or Shephuphan (1 Chr. viii. 5). These brothers 
were great-grandsons of Benjamin (see on Gen. 
xlvi. 21). Lord A. Hervey, however, thinks that 
Shupham was the son of enjamin, as is: hére re- 
presented, but that his family were afterwards 
reckoned with that of which Ir, the son of Bela, was 
chief (cf, 1 Chr. xxv. 9-31; xxvi 8-11; Smith’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ art. ‘Muppim’). Hupham—or Hup- 
pim (Gen. xlvi. 21; 1 Chr. vii. 12). 40. Ard—or 
Addar (1 Chr. viii. 3) (Septuagint, *Adap]. Naaman 
—[Septuagint, Nocuéy] (see on 1 Chr. viii. 7). 

42, These are the sons of Dan after their 
families: of Shuham—or Hushim (Gen. xlvi, 23). 
Dr. Colenso seizes upon the details of these two 
verses to show that, on comparing the increase of 
the Danites with the fact of Dan having only one 
son, the account is incredible—that, in fact, the 
numbers of this tribe, spripging -from 80 small a 
source, are larger than those of Benjamin, who 
had numerous sons. But there is really nothin 
beyond the bounds of credibility—nothing at all 
marvellous—in the rapid growth and numerical 
amount of the Danite tribe. Hushim is particu- 
larly mentioned, because he was one of those who, 

et in his youth or infancy, removed with Jacob 

© sojourn in Egypt; and hence, though Dan might 
have had other sons born to him in E vt, they 
would be all reckoned in the family of Hushim, 
But pranting that Dan had no more than one son, 
Hughim might have port many sons, and these 


again might have multiplied still more in the next 
generation; for we must remember that, “4 a 
special blessing which was promised, Israel had 
prospered abundantly (Exod. i. 7).. Dr. Colenso, 
who disregards the promised blessing, dwells on 
the cireumstance of Hushim being the only off- 
spring of Dan; and allowing him and his sons to 
have had families of three members each, the 
whole amount of the Danite warriors would be 
twenty-seven in the fourth generation, instead of 
the large number mentioned in this passage and 
in ch. 11, 26. But this is an unwarranted assump- 
tion; and we have formerly shown (see on Exod. 
xii. 41) that in one recorded instance, between the 
migration to Egypt and the exodus, there were 
ten full generations of thirty or forty years. _ Let 
us take the mean standard of seven generations ; 
and supposing each family in succession to have 
had seven sons—thenl x 7=7x7=49x 7= 
343 x 7 =. 2,401 x 7 = 16,807 x 7 = 117,649 — 64,400, 
eaving an excess of 53,249 above the number 
stated in the record. He ee that Hushim must 
have had forty sons, which he pronounces incred- 
ible. Butin polygamous families an equal, and even 
larger number was often found (cf. J udg. x. 4; xii. 
9-14; 2 Ki. x. 1-14). Colenso further expresses 
himself incredulous as to the statement that Dan, 
with one son, would become a more populous tribe 
than that of Benjamin, who had three sons, But 
there is no marvel here either ; for we have only 
to suppose that the blessing operated fully upon 
the tribe of Dan, so that his sons had larger fami- 
lies in Egypt than the pad inate! many of whom 
died childless—in fact, only tive of his sons are 
mentioned in this census (vy. 38, 39)—or that 
amongst the descendants of Dan there was a pre- 
ponderance of males, whilst the Benjamites may 
to a large extent have had families of dau hters, 
and that the tribe of Dan was reinforced ty the 
incorporation of servants and strangers, while 
that of Benjamin received.no accessions of that 
kind, in order to obtain an easy and a natural 
solution of the difficulties which Colenso has raised 
on this subject, 

Of the children of Asher after their fami- 
lies: of. Jimna—{Septuagint, "Iauw.] Jesui—or 
Isui (Gen. xlvi. 17), and Ishuai (1 Chr. vii. 30) 
(Septuagint, Isoov] (see on Gen. xlvi. 17). Beriah 
—[Septuagint, Bapia.] 45, Paonia a int, 
Xofsp.] Malchiel—[Septuagint, Madxuir.] JSosee 


The number 


48 Of ‘the sons of Naphtali after 
49 of the Jahzeclites: of Guni, 


hundred. 


51 These ‘sere the numbered of the children of Israel, six hundred thou- 
sand and a thousand seven hundred and thirty. 

And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Unto ‘these the land shall 
53, be divided for an inheritance, according to the number of names. ‘Io 
54 many thou shalt ° give the more inheritance, and to few thou shalt 

give the less inheritance: to every one shall his inheritance be given 

55 septa those that were numbered of him. Notwithstanding the 

c be divided *by lot: according to the names of the tribes of 

56 their fathers they shall inherit. Aceording to the lot shall the possession 
thereof be divided between many and few. 

And ‘these are they that were numbered of the Levites after their 
families : of Gershon, the family of the Gershonites: of Kohath, the 
family of the Kohathites: of Merari, the family of the Merarites. 
58 These are the families of the Levites: the family of the Libnites, the 

family of the Hebronites, the family of the Mablites, the family of the 

Mushites, the family of the Korathites. 


52, 


land sha 


57 


NUMBERS XXVI. 


their families: of Jahzeel, the family 
i c the family of the Gunites: of Jezer, the 
family of the Jezerites: of ¢Shillem, the family of the Shillemites, 
50 These are the families of Naphtali according to their families: and 
they that were numbered of them were forty and five thousand and four 


of the Levites. 
B. C. 1462, 


© Gen. 46, 23, 
1 Chr. 7. 13, 

@ 1 Chr. 7. 13, 
Shallum, 

* ch. 1. 46, 
ch. 2 32, 
Job 12, 20- 


23, 

/ Thus each 
man’s por- 
tion would 
be fifteen 
acres, 
Josh. 11.23, 
Josh. 14, 1. 

9° ch. 33. 54 

5 multiply 
his in- 
heritance, 

§ diminish 
his in- 
heritance. 

h ch. 33. 54. 
ch, 34, 1% 
Josh, 11.23, 
Josh. 14. 2 

¢ Gen 46.11, 
Ex. 6. 16, 


And Kohath begat Amram. 


59 And the name of Amram’s wife /was Jochebed, the daughter of Levi, “a 


whom her mother bare to Levi in Egypt: and she bare unto Amram 
60 Aaron and Moses, and Miriam their sister. 
61 Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar. 
62 when they offered strange fire before the Lorp. And ‘those that were 


And unto Aaron was born 
And *Nadab and Abihu died, 


1 Chr. 24.2, 


numbered of them were twenty and three thousand, all males from a! ch.s.%. 


phe (‘Antiquities,’ b. ii., ch. vii, sec. 4) classes 
ber and Malchiel amongst the sons .f Asher, 
and thus makes oe the number of seventy, with- 
out including great-grandchildren. 

48. Of the sons of Naphtali after their fami- 
Hes: of Jahzeel—or Jabziel (1 Chr. vii. 13) [Sep- 
tuagint, “AciA}]. Guni—{Septuagint, Tavs] 49. 
Jezer—[Septuagint, Ilecep, and Iacoap (Gen. xlvi. 
24). Shillem—or Shallum (see on 1 Chr. vii. 13). 

61. These were the numbered of the children 
of Israel. The persons named were heads of 
families in every tribe, and those families were 
called after the name of their founders, The 
census which was taken on the plains of Moab 
comprehended only the males of twenty years old 
ard upward. six hundied thousand and a thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty. Assuming that 
there was an equal number of females, the total 
amount above twenty years of age would be 


1,203,460. 

63. the land shall be divided , .. according 
to the number of names. The portion of each 
tribe was to be greater or less according to its 
populousness. 54. To many thou shalt give the 
more—i. e., to the more numerous tribes a larger 
allotment shall be according to those 
that were num —i.¢., the number of persons 
twenty years old at the time of the census being 
made, without taking into account either the in- 
crease of those who ied have attained that age 
when the land should be actually distributed, or 

diminution from that amount occasioned dur- 
ing the war of invasion. 55. the 
divided by lot. The appeal to the lot did not 
place the matter beyond the control of God; 
it is at His diapoeal (Prov. xvi. 33), and he 
fixed to all the bounds of their habitation. The 
manner in which ae ee ess taken has not 


been | must have sadly reduced its numbers 


recorded. But it is evident that the lot was cast 
for determining the quarter of the country on 
which each tribe should be located, not the quan- 
tity of their possessions. In other words, when 
the lot had decided that a particular tribe was to 
be settled in the north or the south, the east or 
the west, the extent of territory was allocated 
according to the rule (v. 54). ‘By this regulation 
pee was made for the support of upwards of 
000 yenapary, with, from six to twenty acres 
of land each,’ (Graves ‘On the Pentateuch,’ii., p. 
8, who refers to Lowman ‘On the Hebrew Govern- 
ment,’ ch. iv.; Cunwus’ ‘De Republic’ Hebrae- 
orum,’ cap. ii.) i 
58. families of the Levites. The census of this 
tribe was taken separately, and ona different prin- 
ciple from the rest (see Exod. vi. 16-19). 62. 
twenty and three thousand—so that there was 
an increase of a thousand (ch. iii. 39). Dr. Colenso 
alleges a gross inconsistency in this statement, 
which represents the tribe of Levi as having an 
increase of only one thousand within a period of 
thirty-eight years, while that of Manasseh during 
the same interval was augmented by twenty thou- 
sand five hundred persons. In refutation of this 
charge it might be sufficient to answer, that the 
tribe of Levi was less prolific than the other 
tribes ; but there were two other probable causcs 
which may account for the comparatively small 
increase in this tribe during the protracted wan- 
derings in the wilderness—viz., first, that while in 
the other tribes the children of servants, strangers, 


be | and of mixed marriages were all included, greater 


strictness was observed in the numbering of the 
sacred tribe, none but the pure stock of Levi 
being admitted (see on ch. iii. 45); and, secondly, 
that this tribe experienced a great ores 4 which 

—the more 


Zelophehad’s daughters NUMBERS XXVII. sue for an inheritance. 


month old and upward: ™for they were not numbered among the children 
of Israel, because there was “no inheritance given them among the chil- 
dren of Israel. : 

63 These are they that were numbered by Moses and Eleazar the Re 
who numbered the children of Israel in the plains of Moab by Jordan 

64 near Jericho. But among ° these there was not a man of them whom 
Moses and Aaron the priest numbered, when they numbered the chil- 

65 dren of Israel in the wilderness of Sinai: for the Lorp had said of 
them, They shall surely die in the wilderness, And there was not 
left a man of them, save Caleb the son of Jephunneh, and Joshua the 
son of Nun. 

27 THEN came the daughters of * Zelophehad, the son of Hepher, the 
son of Gilead, the son of Machir, the son of Manasseh, of the families of 
Manasseh the son of Joseph: and these are the names of his daughters; 

2 Mahlah, Noah, and Heath and Milcah, and Tirzah, And they stood 
before Moses, and before Eleazar the priest, and before the princes and all 
the congregation, by the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, saying, 

8 Our father died in the wilderness, and he was not in the company of 
them that gathered themselves together against the Lorp “in the com- 

4 pany of Korah; but @died in his own sin, and had no sons, Why should 
the name of our father be 1 done away from among his family, because he 
hath no son? Give unto us therefore a possession among the brethren of 
our father, 


B. C. 1452, 


™ ch. 1. 49. 

™ ch. 18, 20, 
Deut 10.9. 
Josh. 13.14, 

ren 1: 1, 
Deut, 2.14 

P ch. 14. 23. 


tality occasioned by the conspiracy of Korah, (see | alive at this time Eleazar and Ithamar, and in all 
on ch. xvi.) males from a month old and up- probability & considerable number of Levites, who 


‘ward—(see on ch, iii, 15). 


ad no participation in the popular defections in 


.The following Table exhibits a comparative | the wilderness. The tribe of Levi, having neither 
view of the numbers of each tribe at the first and | sent a spy into Canaan nor being included in the 
second census :— enumeration at Sinai, must be regarded as not 


Be 


333 


and before the princes and all 


giliigiit 


character of which clearly demonstrates that they might have occurred about t 


coming within the range of the fatal sentence, and 
therefore would exhibit a spectacle not to be wit- 
nessed in the other tribes, of many in their ranks 
above sixty Bae of age. 

CHAP, VIL. 1-11.—Tae Davanrers OF 
ZELOPHEHAD SUE FOR AN INHERITANCE. 1, 
Then came the daughters of Zelophehad. They 
_Were of the seventh generation. 2. they stood 
before Moses, and before Eleazar the priest, 

e the congrega- 
tion. The various members of the court which 
was assembled by Moses when it was desired 
to invest any measure with legal force are care- 
fully enumerated in this passage. ‘‘All the con- 
61,020 | | gregation” means, of course, their representatives, 

—viz., elders and officers (cf. Deut. xxix. 10; 

1,820 | | xxxi. 28; Josh. xxiii. 2). 3. Our father died, , ” 

not... in the company of Korah. This de- 

It appears from these statistics—the diversified claration might be piers s because his death 
e 


ae lion; and especially because as the child 
pf | qv aa eed pel ee ee ve Aeros} these conspirators” were involved along Seri 
upon a basis of facts—that Lev was not the only themselves in the awful punishment, their 


tribe which showed a small increase. Reuben, | #hPeared the more proper and forcibl 


Judah, Zebulun, and Dan had but trifling addi- father did not die for any cause that 


1 
s, that ae 


tions to their numbers, while Simeon and Ephraim aay +989, their lives or their inheritance. 


suffered great inution, Thus the justice and 


his own sin—i. ¢., by the common law 


holiness, Veda teat fai of mortality, to which men, through sin, are 
were strikingly Serayei ian eee reste subject, or, as Dathe interprets it, that sin which 


neas in the sweeping judgments that reduced the | 8 common to all the Israelites, 
ranks of some tribes; while 


His truth and faith. | 8Pace of forty years died in the wil 


ulness were manifested in the extraordinary in- | 4¢Count of their unbelief. and had no sons DyI 
crease of others, so that the posterity of Israel | 19 "y-x>]—‘and no Sons are'to him.’ Though he 


continued a numerous people, 


might have had sons, there were none now in the 
G4. among these there was not a man .. , | fa;cil lai i i sti 
numbered , . . in the wilderness of Sinai. The divans t tinet pean Posthetehee 


beim ot f i 
statement in this verse must not be considered ab- | (‘ Schelia hosting? peveneseey 


solute, For, besides vale and Joshua, there were | to this 


) gives a very diff tt 
verse, rendering it thus: *Qur father died 


Joshua appointed NUMBERS XXVII. Moses’ successor, 
5, And Moses “brought their cause before the Lorp. And the Lorp| -.15_ 
6. e unto Moses, saying, The daughters of Zelophehad speak right: | ° pete ls 

. X. 25, 22, 


7 thou /shalt surely give them a possession of an inheritance among their 


father’s brethren ; and thou shalt cause the inheritance of their father| 1s 


8 to pass unto them. And thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel, | Fr0.8.&6 
saying, If a man die, and have no son, then ye shall cause his inherit- | > oS" %, 
9 ance to pass unto his daughter. And if he fave no daughter, then ye | » ch. ss. 47. 
10 shall give his inheritance unto his brethren. And if he have no brethren, | Deut. 8. sr 
11 then ye shall give his inheritance unto his father’s brethren. And if his] pours® 
father have no brethren, then ye shall give his inheritance unto his kins- | ¢ ch. 20. 24 
man that is next to him of his family, and he shall possess it: and it shall| 2 
be unto the children of Israel ’a statute of judgment; as the Lorp com-| Sea's g 
manded Moses. j Deut. 38.60. 
12 And the Lorp said unto Moses, *Get thee up into this mount Abarim, |/ Deut. 1. sv. 
13 and see the land which I have given unto the children of Israel. And ey 
when thou hast seen it, thou also shalt ‘be gathered unto thy people, as | * Ex. 17.7. 
14 Aaron thy brother was gathered. For ye /rebelled against my com-| ° %-41% 
mandment in the desert of Zin, in the strife of the congregation, to|: 16 02 
sanctify me at the water before their eyes: that és the * water of Meribah| Zech. 12. 1. 
in Kadesh in the wilderness of Zin. apne i 8, 
15, And Moses ye unto the Lorp, saying, Let the Lorp, the ‘God of] "ign 53% 
16, the spirits of all flesh, set a man over the congregation, which ™ may go| 1 Sam. 18, 
17 out before them, and which may go in before them, and which may lead} 3 
them out, and which may bring them in; that the congregation of the res -_ 
Lorp be not “as ae which have no shepherd. 2 Chr.18.16. 
18 And the Lorp said unto Moses, Take thee Joshua the son of Nun, a| , Matt. 38 
19 man °in whom is the spirit, and lay thine hand upon him; and set him pene 
before Eleazar the priest, and before all the congregation ; and ” give him | ? Deut 31.7. 


in the wilderness, a no sons; nor was he 
among those who rebell against the Lovd with 
Korah, who died on account of his own sin.’ 4. 
Give unto us... & possession among the breth- 
ren of our father. Those young women—perceiv- 
ing that the males only in families had been 
registered in the census, and t in consequence 
of there being none in their household, their family 
was omitted—made known their grievance to Moses 
and the authorities conjoined with him in ad- 
ministering justice. The case was important; and 
as the peculiarity of map men being the sole 
members of a family would be no unfrequent or 
uncommon occurrence, the law of inheritance, 
under Divine authority, was extended, not only 
to meet all similar cases, but other cases also— 
such as when there were no children left by the 

roprietor, and no brothers to succeed him. A 
Tie cibanion of the promised land was about to be 
made; and it is interesting to know the legal pro- 
vision made in these aby ome riot rare cases for 
preserving a patrimony from, being alienated to 
another tribe (see on ch. xxxvi. 6, 7). 

6. Moses brought their cause before the Lord. 
Had the case involved the application of an exist- 
ing law in a claim to a patrimonial inheritance, or 
had the Israelite leaders been about to carry into 
effect a humanly-devised scheme for colonizing a 
new country, the court to which the case was 
submitted for consideration would have been fully 
competent, in their collective wisdom, to decide as 
to Ek was right or expedient to be done. But 
the Israelites were not to acquire the land of 
Canaan by right of conquest. It was assigned to 
them by the free gift of God. The tenure of pro- 
perty in it was held by every individual amongst 
them in accordance with the will of God; and 
therefore it was peas wisely, in the case of 


Zelophehad’s daughters, to refer the matter sim- 
pliciter to the decision of God. Their claim was 
admitted; and its recognition led to the enact- 
ment of a general law, that in all cases of a 
similar kind the rights of daughters should be 
acknowledged. Here is a case, among several 
that are found in the Mosaic code, of supplemen- 
tal legislation in minor matters; and circum- 
stances ere long occurred which necessitated the 
Des of an additional statute, (see on ch. 
XXXVi. 

12-17.—Mosrs, BEING TOLD OF HIS DEATH, 
SUETH FOR A SUCCESSOR. 12. Get thee up into 
this mount Abarim. Although the Israelites 
were now on the confines of the promised land, 
Moses was not privileged to cross the Jordan, but 
died on one of the Moabite mountain peaks, to 
which the general name of Abarim was given (ch. 
xxxiii. 47). The privation of this great honour 
was owing to the unhappy conduct he had mani- 
fested in the striking of the rock at. Meribah; 
and while the pious leader submitted with meek 
acquiescence to the Divine decree, he evinced the 
spirit of genuine patriotism in his fervent prayers 
for the. appointment of a worthy and competent 
successor. 

16, God of the spirits of all flesh. The request 
was most suitably made to God in this character, 
as the Author of all the intellectual gifts and. 
moral graces with which men are endowed, and 
who can raise up qualified persons for the most 
—— duties and the most difficult situa- 

ions. 

18-23.—JosHvua APPOINTED TO SucczED Him, 
18. Take thee Joshua...a man in whom ig 
the spirit. A strong testimony is here borne ta 
the personality of the Divine Spirit. The imposis 
tion of bands was an ancient ceremony (see on 


Offerings to NUMBERS XXVIII. be observed. 


20 a charge ‘in their sight. And ‘thou shalt put some of thine honour upon 
hin, that all the pe acer vee of the children of Israel "may be obedient. 
21 And “he shall stand before Eleazar the priest, who shall ask counsel for 
him ‘after the judgment of Urim before the Lorp: at his “word shall 
they go out, and at his word they shall come in, both he, and all the 
children of Israel with him, even all the congregation, 
22 And Moses did as the Lorp commanded him: and he took Joshua, 
and set him before Eleazar the priest, and before all the congregation : 
23 and he laid his hands upon him, ’and gave him a charge; as the Lorp 
commanded by the hand of Moses. ‘ 
28, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Command the children of 
2 Israel, and say unto them, My offering, and “my bread for my sacrifices 
made by fire, for a sweet savour unto me, shall ye observe to offer unto 
me in their due season. ” . 
3 And thou shalt say unto them, >This és the offering made by fire which 
ye shall offer unto the Lorp; two lambs of the first year without t, 
4 ? day by day, for a continual burnt offering. ‘The one lamb shalt thou 
5 offer in the morning, and the other lamb shalt thou offer *at even; and 
“a tenth part of an ephah of flour for a 4 meat. offering, mingled with the 
6 fourth part of an ‘hin of beaten oil. J¢ #s a continual burnt offerin , 
which was ordained in mounf Sinai for a sweet sayour, a sacrifice made 
7 by fire unto the Lorp. And the drink offering thereof shall be the 
fourth part of an hin for the one lamb: in/the holy place shalt thou 
cause the strong wine to be poured unto the Lorp for a drink offering. 
8 And the other ih shalt thou offer at even: as the meat offering of the 
morning, and as the drink offering thereof, thou shalt offer it, @ sacrifice 
made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lorp. 


BO 146% 


@ ch. 11. 17, 
1Sam. 10.6, 
2 Ki 2.15, 
Deut. 34. 9, 
Josh. 1. 16, 
* Josh 9.14, 
Judg. 1. & 
Judg 20.18, 
' 18am. 23.9, 
t Ex. 28. 80. 
“ Josh 9.14 
1 Sam. 22, 
10. 
* Deut. 3. 28, 
Iss. 65. 4. 


CHAP. 28, 

* Lev. 3. 11. 
Lev. 21. 6,8, 
Mal 1. 7,12, 

1 a savour of 
my rest. 

> Ex, 29, 38, 

2 ina day. 

® between 
the two 
evenings. 
Ex. 12. 6. 

° Ex. 16. 86, 
ch 16, 4, 

4 Tev.2.1 

* Ex 29. 40. 

f Ex. 2), 42, 
Ex. 30. 9, 
Isa. 67. 6, 


Gen. xiviii, 14; Lev. i. 4; 1 Tim, iv. 14), 20, put | ally for the appointed offerings; and the import of 
Some of thine honour upon him. In the whole | the prescription is to enforce regularity and care 


history of Israel there arose no APROPReS or ruler in | in their observance. 
all respects like unto Moses till t 


e Messiah ap-| 3. This is the offering .. . two lambs 


eared, whose glory eclipsed all. But Joshua was | without spot, day by day. Dr. Colenso cites this 
Bocenmed and qualified in an eminent degree | chapter as a proof of the continuous observance of 
through the special service of the high priest, who the Mosaic ritual during the protracted sojourn 
asked counsel for him after the judgment of Urim | in the wilderness and then founds upon this: 
before the Lord. that all the congregation of alleged fact one of his strongest arguments for the 
- . . Israel may be obedient—liz., may hear. 21. unhistorical character of the Pentateuch, from the 
he shall stand before Eleazar the priest, who impossibility both of obtaining an adequate sup- 
shall ask counsel for him. The leader under the ply of victims and of three priests discharging all 
theocracy was different from other commanders, | the requirements of so elaborate a service. All 


In the whole of his public conduct he was to act 


unprejudiced readers will deduce, from the re- 


merely as the minister of God, and therefore to | newal of instructions which had been given forty 

wait for his instructions. after the Judgment of | years before, a different conclusion—viz., that the 

Urim before the Lord. The Daly person permitted | need of such minute details, and such injunctions 
ne 


to make application for Divi 


rection, in special | as to care and regularity in observing the a 


circumstances of public interest and importance, | pointed institutions of religion, affords irresistible 
was the high priest, attired in his pontifical robes. | evidence that the whole sacrificial ritual had been 
He was to station himself before the veil which | suspended. In particular, offerings on the altar, 
concealed the mercy-seat—the symbolical resi- and the observance of the stated solemnities, had 


dence of Jehovah (see on Exod. xxviii. 30; Lev. 
viii. 8). at his word—i.e., at the word of the Lord, | fresh directions had to be issued reg 


been allowed so long to fall into desuetude that 


cting both 


as communicated by Eleazar—‘‘shall nee seh their nature.and their obligation ; wae since these 
e 


and at his word they shall come in, bo 

Joshua himself, Mand: 

with him.” 
CHAP, XXVIII. 1-31.—Orrerinas To BE On- viction is painfully forced 

SERVED. 2, Command the children of Israel, | end of the thirty-eight 


directions embraced such matters of 


‘ , rominence 
all the children of Israel | as the morning and the evening sacrifice, the con- 


tinual burnt offering, and the Passover, thé con 
upon us, that at the 
ears’ wanderings the re- 


and say unto them. The eat of several | ligious education of the Israelites had to 


laws formerly enacted, whic 


: : begur 
is made in this | anew. 7. And the drink offering thereof, The 


chapter, was seasonable and necessa: » not only | drink ties ox were usually united with meat 


on account of their importance and the frequent | offerings, an 


neglect of them, but because a new generation | the thank offerings made by fire, but not to sin 


sprung up since their first institution, and | offerings or trespass offerin 
because the Israelites were about to be settled in | xiv. 10}. es Sa 


served, My offering, aa my bread—useil gener- | (see Winer, ‘ Biblical Re&lworter 


The ikea Fi awe ch. xv. 5; Lev. 

ibations 0 ciqui 

the land where those ordinances were to be ob- borrowed from this usage amongst Go seats. 
uch), 


», 


8 people 


Offerings to 


10 drink offering thereof. This is 
11 


NUMBERS XXVIII. 


9 And on the sabbath day two lambs of the first i 
two tenth deals of flour oe a meat offe dpe eR eR 

: ; *the burnt offering of 
beside the continual burnt offering, and his drink salon sing wept 
And * in the beginnings of your months ye shall offer a burnt ‘offering 
unto the Lorp two young bullocks, and one ram, seven lambs of the 
12 first year without spot: and ‘three tenth deals of flour for a meat offer- 
ing, mingled with oil, for one bullock; and two tenth deals of flour for a 
13 meat offering, mingled with oil, for one ram; and a several tenth deal of 


be observed. 


B.C. 1462. 


9 Exe. 46. 4. 

& ch. 10. 10, 
1Sam. 20.5, 
1 Chr. 23.31, 
2 Chr. 2, 4, 
Ezra 3, 6, 
Neh, 10, 33, 
Isa. 1, 18,14, 
Eze. 45. 17, 


ting, mingled with oil, and the 


flour mingled with oil for a meat offering unto one lamb, for a burnt |¢ ch. 154 


14 offering of a sweet savour, a sacrifice made by fire unto the Lorp. And 


their drink offerings shall be half an hin of wine unto.a bullock, and Exe. 40.7 
third part of an pee unto a ram, and a fourth part of an hin me i Tetoeaie 
lamb: this zs the burnt offering of every month throughout the months |. Devt. 10.1. 

15 of the year. And one kid of the goats for a sin offering unto the aon ee 
Lorp shall be offered, beside the continual burnt offering, and his drink| “im” 

aa Reet: rteenth day of the fi Ir és the passo aot i 

nd /in the fourteenth day of the first month és the ver of the! icorsza 

17 Lorp. And ‘in the fifteenth day of this month és the feast: seven days | * err 

18 shall unleavened bread be eaten. In the ‘first day shall be an holy con-| 2” 

19 vocation; ye shall do no manner of servile work therein: but ye shall snes 
offer a sacrifice made by fire for a burnt offering unto the Lorp; two | ™Lev. 22.20. 
young bullocks, and one ram, and seven lambs of the first year: they | ‘ch .® 

20 “shall be unto you without blemish: and their meat offering shall be of | » =p 
flour mingled with oil: three tenth deals shall ye offer for a bullock,'! Rom.s.a 

21 and two tenth deals fora ram; a several tenth deal shalt, thou offer for | Ga-+* 

22 every lamb, throughout the seven lambs: and one “goat. for a sin offering, ue hg 

23 to make an atonement for you. Ye shall offer these beside the burnt |°20or.2 16 

24 offering in the morning, which és for a continual burnt offering. After | , 2% 52 
this manner ye shall offer daily, throughout the seven days, the meat of = N - 
the sacrifice made by fire, of °a sweet savour unto the Lorp: it shall be| Lev. 23.5. 

25 offered beside the continua] burat offering, and his drink offering. And | * Bt 3.16 
on the seventh day ye shall have an holy convocation; ye shall do no Fh ein, 
servile work. 16. 

26 Also ‘in the day of the first-fruits, when ye bring a new meat offering | Dent1616 
unto the Lorp, after your weeks be out, ye shall have an holy convoca-| acts es 

27 tion; ye shall do no servile work: but yo shall offer the burnt offering | * Lv. 23.18, 

19. 


for a sweet savour unto the Lorp; *two young bullocks, one ram, seven 


10, This ig the burnt offering of every sabbath. 
There is no previous mention of a Sabbath burnt 
offering, which was. additional to the daily sacri- 


fices. 

11: in the beginnings of your months. These 
were held as sacred festivals; and though not 
possessing the character of solemn feasts, they 
were distinguished by the blowing of trumpets 
over the sacrifices (ch. x. 10), by the suspension of 
all labour, except the domestic occupations of 


women (Amos vili. 5), by the celebration ef public 


worship (2 Ki. iv. 23), and by social or family feasts 
(1 Sam. xx. 5). These observances are not pre- 
scribed in the law, though they obtained in the 
practice of a later time. The beginning of the 
month was known, not by astronomical calcula- 
tions, but, according to Jewish writers, by the 
testimony of messengers Ce eroarige to watch the 
firat visible appearance of the new moon, and 
then the fact was announced ares the whole 
country by signal-fires kindled on the mountain- 
tops. The new moon festivals having been 
common amongst. the heathen, it is probable that 
an important design of cg institution in Isracl 


was to give the minds of that people a better 
direction; and assuming this to have been one of 
the objects contemplated, it will account ‘for one 
of the kids being offered unto the Lord’ (v. 15), 
not unto the moon, as the Egyptians and Syrians 

id. The Sabbath and the new moon are fre- 
quently mentioned together. 

16-25. in the fourteenth day of the first month 
is the passover. The law for that great annual 
festival ig given, Lev. xxiii. 5, but eome de 
are here introduced, as certain specified offerings 
are prescribed to be made on each of the seven 
days of unleavened bread. It is observable that 
tha passover [nop] or paschal supper, which was 
prepared on the fourteenth of the first month, and 
eaten at evening (v. 16), is distinguished (v. 17) from 
the feast, or festival (25; Septuagint, éopri], which 
began on tho fifteenth, and eontinued for seven 
days (cf. Luke ii. 41; xxii. 1). 

26, 27. in the day of the first-fruits.., . offer 
the burnt offering. A new sacrifice is here 
ordered for the celebration of thie festival, in 
addition to the other offering, which was to 


The offering at the NUMBERS XXIX. Seast of trumpets, 
nt en ee 


28 lambs of the first year; and their meat offering of flour mingled with oil, | 3.1452. 
29 three tenth deals unto one bullock, two tenth deals unto one ram, @ —— A 
30 several tenth deal unto one lamb, throughout the seven lambs; and one} pre's. 6, 
31 kid of the goats, to make an atonement for you. Ye shall offer them| Ps 69.16. 
beside the continual burnt offering, and his meat offering, (they shall be | * ob. 28. 
unto you without blemish,) and their drink offerin ; 
29 AND in the seventh month, on the first day of the month, ye shall} ch. 2.3, 
have an holy convocation; ye shall do no servile work: “it is a day of | _ Dan.12 11. 
2 blowing the trumpets unto you. And ye shall offer a burnt offering for 
a sweet savour unto the Lorp; one young bullock, one ram, and seven| rest. 
3 lambs of the first year, without blemish: and their meat offering shall be| Lev.1.0. 


of flour mingled with oil, three tenth deals for a bullock, and two tenth oe 
4 deals for a ram, and one tenth deal for one lamb, throughout the seven | « Lev. 16. 29, 


5 lambs; and one kid of the goats for a sin yoni to make an atonement |_ Lev. 23.37. 


6 for you: beside » the burnt offering of the mont and his meat offering, f Am % 
and ‘the daily burnt offering, and his meat offering, and their drink | Matt. 6.4. 
offerings, ¢according unto their manner, for ‘a sweet savour, a sacrifice |” ig pg 

made by fire unto the Lorp. ; 


cb. 29. 8. 
7 And “ye shall have on the tenth day of this seventh month an one Deut 15.21, 
convocation; and ye shall “afflict your souls: ye shall not do any wor x Trinak 
8 therein: but ye shall offer a burnt offering unto the Lorn for a sweet ‘ 
savour; one young bullock, one ram, and seven lambs of the first year;| Ex. si, 22. 
9 they ’shall be unto you without blemish: and their meat offering shall a ge 
be of flour mingled with oi, three tenth deals to a bullock, and two ery] 
10 tenth deals to one ram, a several tenth deal’for one lamb, throughout the| 18. 
11 seven lambs; one kid of the goats for a sin offering, beside *the sin offer-| Ez. 46 2% 


ing of atonement, and the continual burnt offering, and the meat offering) Hep tis 
of it, and their drink offerings. 


12 And ‘on the fifteenth day of the seventh month ye shall have an holy |/ E834 


convocation; ye shall do no servile work, and ye shall keep a feast unto me mel 
13 the Lorp seven days: and 4ye shall offer a burnt offering, asacrifice made| 19. 


by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lorp; thirteen young bullocks, two one pre 
rams, and fourteen lambs of the first year; they shall be without blemish: ‘ 


1l-.4. 
accompany the first-fruits (Lev. xxiii. 18), The. requisite on these days; for in v. 6 it is said that 
‘feast of weeks” is here called “the day of the | the daily offerings, as well as those for the first. 
first-fruits,” because at that time were offered the | day of the month, were to take place in their 
first.of their second or wheat harvest; hence it is | ordinary course. 
called “the feast of harvest” (Exod. xxiii. 16),| 7-11. ye shall have on the tenth day of this 
and also, in a later age, Pentecost, from its being | seventh month —this was the great day of 
celebrated fifty days after the passover. atonement. Its institution, together with the 

CHAP. XXIX. 1-40.—THE OFFERING AT THE observance to which that day was devoted, was 
Feast or Trumpets, 1. in the seventh month described, Lev. xvi. 29, 30. But additional offer. 
—of the ecclesiastical year, but the first month of ings seem to be noticed—viz, the large animal] 
the civil year, corresponding to our September. | sacrifice for a general expiation, which was a 
It was at a subsequent eriod, but before the | sweet savour unto the and the sin offering 
Christian era, the New Year's’ Day, which had | tc atone for the sins that mingled with that day's 
been celebrated among the Hebrew and other | services. The Prescriptions in this passage ap- 
contemporary nations with great festivity and ear supplementary to the former statement in 
iy — ushered oe eT, a oan of beg Se Vovition 

18 ordinance was designed to give a religious 84. Fi 
character to the occasion, b associating it with tecc sie pe she adie fe Teeeore eee 
some solemn observances (cf. Exod. xii, 2; Lev. 34, 35). ‘The feast was to last seven days, the first 
xxiill. 24). it is a day of blowing the trumpets and last of which were to ‘be kept as Sabbaths 
unto you [nynn ov}—the day of trumpet-sound. and a particular offering wag prescribed for each 
It was announced by the sound of trumpets, 5 
This made it a solemn preparation for the sacred | ness suited to the infa 
feasts, a greater number of which were held dur- | Two things are deserving of notice—First, that 
ing this month than at any other season of the | this feast istingui 
year, Although the institution of this feast was | and variety of sacrifices than any other, partly 
described before, there is more particularity here | because, occurring at the end of the year, it might 
as ne Nav she burnt offering should Geter i ienci y 
and in addition to it a sin offering is prescri after the in- i 
The special offerings, appointed for certain days, of the fruits, A ought to 4 gefnering 

y 


were not to interfere Me the offerings us ‘dnent; and partly, perhaps, because God consulted 


Offering at the NUMBERS XXIX. 


Seast of tabernacles. 


14 and their meat offering shall be of flour mingled with oil : 
‘ , three tenth | _B.¢ 452 
i =o unto every bullock of the thirteen Saiiooke two tenth deals to | * £zra3.4 
te ram of the two rams, and a several tenth deal to each lamb of the| p* ‘°° 
ourteen lambs; and one kid of the goats for a sin offering, beside the en Hs 
is bens offeetngs. his pene or are and his drink offering. ke 
e second day ye shall offer twelve * young bullocks, two| ;°%* 
18 rams, fourteen lambs of the first year, without bt an their. meat'| Jee. 1.24 
offering, and their drink offerings, for the bullocks, for the rams, and for| % . ( 
19 the lambs, shall be according to their number, ‘after the manner; and| jn 33" 
one kid of the goats for a sin offering, beside the continual burnt offering siete: 
and the meat offering thereof, and their drink offerings. | Heb. 7.18, 
20 And on the third day eleven bullocks, two rams, fourteen lambs of the} 2°; 
21 first year, without blemish: and their meat offering and their drink a nA 
_ Offerings for the bullocks, for the rams, and for the lambs, shall be| 1* 
22 according to their number, after the manner; and one goat for a sin} 4?'** 
ao ide the continual burnt offering, and his meat offering, and Peaene 
a aay! boos offeerag 2 eho 
nd on the fourth day ten bullocks, two rams, and fourteen lambs of a 
24 the first year, without blemish: their meat offering and their drink like 
offerings for the bullocks, for the rams, and for the lambs, shall be accord- | bullocks 
25 ing to their number, after the manner; and one kid of the goats for a i 
sin offering, beside the continual burnt offering, his meat offering, and his 5 1 
drink offering. 7 abolition 
26 And on the fifth day nine bullocks, two rams, and fourteen lambs of | ° ue cote 
27 the first ear, "without spot: and their meat offering and their drink |: a 
offerings or the bullocks, for the rams, and for the lambs, shall be accord-| 12 
28 ing to their number, after the manner; and one goat for asin offering, oh Bok 
pce the continual burnt offering, and his meat offering, and his drin ye 21 
e! # ™ Ps. 16. 4, 
29 wed wh the sixth day eight bullocks, two rams, and fourteen lambs of | “2°! * ® 
380 the first year, without blemish: and their meat offering and their drink Joel 2.1. 
offerings for the bullocks, for the rams, and for the lambs, shall be accord- | * John 1.29. 
81 ing to their number, after the manner; and one goat for a sin offering, ee 
ae the continual burnt offering, his meat offering, and his drink oe sane 
offering. va 
32 And on the seventh day seven bullocks, two rams, and fourteen lambs | ° 1*"0° 3* 
33 of the first year, without blemish: and their meat offering and their girs 
drink offerings for the bullecks, for the rams, and for the lambs, shall | Isa 11.10 
84 be according to their number, after the manner; and one goat for a gin |e 
offering, beside the continual burnt offering, his meat offering, and his Matt. 28. 1. 
drink offering. John 7. 37 
85 On the eighth day ye shall have a solema assembly; ye shall do no} peb1s, 
86 servile work therein: but ye shall offer a burnt offering, a sacrifice made | Heb. 40 
by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lorp: one bullock, one ram, seven Rev. 7. 
87 lambs of the first year, without blemish: their meat offering and their] pevs115, 
drink offerings for the bullock, for the ram, and for the lambs, shall be} Rev. 21, 1, 
Rev. 22, 1 


88 according to their number, after the manner; and one goat for a sin 


the weakness of mankind, who naturally grow 
weary both of the charge and labour of such 
services when they are long continued, and made 
them every day less toilsome and expensive 
(Patrick). “Secondly, it will be remarked that the 
sacrifices varied in a progressive ratio of decrease 
every day. 

18, after the manner—according to the ritual 


order mppomted by Divine authority; that for 
meat offerings (vv. 3-10) and drink offerings (see on 
ob. xxviii 7, 14) 


36, On the eighth day. The feast of taber- 


nacles was brought to a close on the eighth day, 
which was the great day (John vii. 37). [N}¥2., a 
congregation of the people at sacred festivals; 
Septuagint, éEodiov, a going out.] Besides the 
common routine sacrifices, there were special 
offerings appointed for that day, though these 
were fewer than on any of the preceding days; 
and there were also, as was natural on that occa- 
sion, when vast multitudes were convened for @ 
solemn religious partons, many spontaneous gifts 
and services, so that there was full scope for the 
exercize of a devout spirit in the people, both by 


Vows are not NUMBERS XXX. to be broken. 


offering, beside the continual burnt offering, and his meat offering, and 
his drifk offering. { ; 
39 These things ye shall *do unto the Lorp in your set feasts, beside 
your * vows, ad your free-will offerings, for your burnt offerings, and 
for your meat offerings, and for your drink offerings, and for your peace 
offerings. 
40 And Mies told the children of Israel according to all that the Lorp 
commanded Moses, ; / t 
80 AND Moses spake unto *the heads of the tribes concerning the chil- 
dren of Israel, saying, This ¢s the thing which the Lorp hath commanded. 
2 If °a man vow a vow unto the Lorp, or swear ‘an oath to bind his soul 
with a bond; he shall not } break his word, he shall ¢ do according to all 
that proceedeth out of his mouth. 
3 _ Ifa woman also vow a vow unto the Lorp, and bind herself by a bond, 
4 being in her father’s house in her youth; and her father hear her vow, 
and her bond wherewith she hath bound her soul, and her father shall 
hold his peace at her; then all her vows shall stand, and every bond 
5 wherewith she hath bound her soul shall stand. But if her father dis- 
allow her in the day that he heareth; not any of her vows, or of her 
bonds wherewith she hath bound her soul, shall stand: and the Lorp 
shall forgive her, because her father disallowed her. 
6 And if she had at all an husband when ?she vowed, or uttered ought 
7 out of her lips, wherewith she bound her soul; and her husband heard ¢t, 
and held his peace at her in the day that he heard it; then her vows 
shall stand, and her bonds wherewith she bound her soul shall stand. 
8 But if her husband ‘disallowed her on the day that he heard ¢¢; then he 
shall make her vow which she vowed, and that which she uttered with 


B.C. 1452. 


2 Or, offer. 
P Lev, 23.2. 
1 Chr. 23.31, 


Dent. 23.21. 

Judg. 11,30, 

85. 

Eccl. 6. 4, 

® Tev. 5 4 
Matt. 14. 9. 
Acts 23. 14. 

1 profane. 
Pa. 55, 20, 

@ Ps. 59.14. 
Ps. 66.13, 14, 
Ps. 116, 14. 
Nah. 1. 1. 

2 her vows 
were upon 
her, 

Ps. 66, 12. 

* Gen. 3 16, 
1 Cor. 7. 4. 
1Cor. 14,44, 
Eph. 6, 22- 

wu 


their obedience to the statutory offerings and by man vow & vow. A mere secret purpose of the 
the presentation of those hich were made by | mind was not enough to constitute a vow: it had 
0 


free-will or in consequence 


vows. to be actually expressed in words; and though a 


89. These things ye shall do unto the Lord in | purely voluntary act, yet, When once the vow was 
your set feasts. From the statements made in| made, the performance of it, like that of ever 
this and the preceding Pay oMe ee it should | other promise, became an indispensable duty—all 

e 


be borne in mind, relate tot 


riod immediately | the more that, referring to a sacred thing, it could 


‘previous to the entrance into Gnpaan, though for | not be neglected without the guilt of prevarica- 
& period of nearly twenty years after there is a | tion and unfaithfulness to God. shall not break 
blank in the religious history of Israel—it appears | —lit., profane his word; render it vain and con- 


that the yearly offerings made to the altar at the | temptible (Ps. “lv, 20; Ixxxix. 34). 
public expense, without taking into account a vast | wo y 


). But as it 
d frequently happen that parties would vow 


u 
number of voluntary vows and trespass offerings, | te do things which were neither good in them- 


were calculated at the following amount :—Goats, | selves nor in their power to per! 


orm, the law 


15; kids, 21; rams, 72; bullocks, 132; lambs, 1,101; | ordained that their natural superiors should have 
sum total of animals sacrificed at public cost, | the right of judging as to the propriety of those 
1 his, of course, is exclusive of the prodi- | vows, with discretionary power to sanction or in- 
gious addition of lambs slain at the sover, | terdict their fulfilment. Parents were to deter- 
which in later times, according to Josephus, | mine in the case of their children, and husbands 


amounted in a single year to the immense num- | in that of their wives—being. 


however, allowed 


ber of 255, ue only a day for deliberation after the matter be- 


CHAP. XXX. 1-16.—Vows ARE NOT TO BE| came known to them—and their j 
BROKEN. 1. This is the thing which the Lore unfavourable, released the devotee 


udgment 


if 

hath commanded, The subject of this chapter | gation. Tom all obli- 

relates to rowing. which seems to havd been an| 3, a woman... in her father’s house in her 
oO 


ancient usage, al 
by which some people declared their intention of | the other sex. w o resided und 


wed by the law to remain; and | youth. Girls only are specified; but minors of 
er the paternal 


ollering some gift on the altar, of abstaining from | roof, were included, according to Jewish writers, 


particular articles of meat or drink, of observing | who also consider the name ‘father’ 


as compre- 


Ww 
& private fast, or doing something to the honour | hending all guardians of youth 
or in the service of God, over and above what was | the ape at Saints Find penile wit aecnea 


authoritatively reqni: In v. 39 of the preceding | capable af vowin 


thi 
chepter mention was e of ‘vows and free-wil twelve for girls, Whe jadgmeng sek Fe are 


her or 


offerings,’ and it is prepeble, ftom the explanatory | guardian on the vow of any under his charge 


nature of the rules 
these were given for the removal of doubts and | or by silence, which was to 


about their obligation to perform their vows in iter silence from day 


to da: 
iD cifcumstances en had arisen, 9 If @| disapprove or hinder hig wie vor the ey 


d down in this chapter, that | might be given either by an ng hee approval 


difficulties which conscientious persons had felt spprorek But in the case of a hasbanee pay 


¢) 


The Midianites spoiled, 


forgive her, 
9 But eve 


11 with an oath; and her husband heard 


16 


youth in her father’s house. 


31, 
ple. 


peo 
3 _ And Moses spake unto the people, saying, Arm some of yourselves unto 
the war, and let them go against the Midianites, and ‘avenge the Lorp 
10f every tribe a thousand, throughout all the tribes of 
So there were delivered out of the 
thousands of Israel, a thousand of every tribe, twelve thousand armed for 
6 war. And Moses sent them to the war, a thousand of every tribe, them 
and Phinehas the son of Eleazar the priest, to the war, with the holy 


4 of Midian. 
5 Israel, shall ye send to the war. 


non-performance was to be imputed to him, and 
not to her. 

9. every vow of a widow. In the case of a 
married woman who, in the event of a separation 
from her husband, or of his death, returned, as 
‘was not uncommon, to her father’s house, a doubt 
might bave been entertained whether she was not, 
as before, subject to paternal jurisdiction, and 
obliged to act with the paternal consent. The 
law ordained that the vow was binding if it had 
been made in her husband’s life-time, and he, on 
being made aware of it, had not interposed his 
veto: as, for instance, she might have vowed 
when not a widow, that she would assign a pro- 
portion of her income to pious and charitable 
uses, of which she might repent when actually 
a widow; but by this statute she was required to 
fulfil the obligation, provided her circumstances 
enabled her to redeem the pledge. The rules laid 
down must have been exceedingly useful for the 

revention or cancelling of rash vows, as well as 
or giving a proper sanction to such as were legi- 
timate in their nature, and made in a devout, 


reflecting spirit. 

CHAP’ XXXL 1-54.—Tur Mipranites SPoILeD 
AND BALAAM SLAtN. 1,2, the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, Avenge .. . of the Midianites—a 
semi-nomadic people, descended from Abraham 
and Keiurah, occupying a tract of country east 
and south-east of Moab, which lay on the eastern 
coast of the Dead Sea. They seem to have been 
the principal instigators of the infamous scheme 
of seduction planned to entrap the Israelites into 
the double crime of suey and licentiousness, 


NUMBERS XXXI. 
her lips, wherewith she bound her soul, of none effect: and the Lorp shall 


vow of a widow, and of her that is “divorced, wherewi 
have bound their souls, shalt stand against her. ioe i 
10 And if she vowed in her husband’s house, a bound her soul by a bond 
1 it, and held his peace at her, and 
disallowed her not; then all her vows shall stand, and ae bond where- 
12 with she bound her soul shall stand. But if her husband hath ° utterly 
made them void on the day he heard them; then whatsoever proceeded 
out of her lips concerning her vows, or concerning the bond of her soul, 
shall not stand: her husband hath made them void; and the Lorp shall 
13 forgive her. Every vow, and every binding oath to afflict the soul, her 
14 husband may establish it, or her husband may make it void. But if| °° 
her husband altogether hold his peace at her from day to day; then he 
establisheth all her vows, or all her bonds, which are upon her: he 
confirmeth them, because he held his peace at her in the day that he 
15 heard them. But if he shall any ways make them void after that he hath 
heard them; then he shall ‘ bear her iniquity. 
These are the statutes which the Lorp commanded Moses, between a 
man and his wife, between the father and. his daughter, being yet in her 


AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Avenge “the children of 
2 Israel of the Midianites: afterward shalt thou *be gathered unto thy 


and Balaam slain. 


B.C. 14658, 


y Lev. 21. 7, 
Luke 7. 37. 
Rom. 7. 2, 

3 making 
void hath 
made 
them void, 

4 Or, take 


Nah. 1. 2, 
Luke 21.22, 
Rom. 12.19. 
Rom. 13, 4. 
1Thes. 4, 6. 
6 Gen, 15, 15. 
Gen. 26, 8. 
Gen. 35. 29. 
Gen. 49, 33, 
ch, 27. 13, 
Acts 13, 36. 
© Deut. 32.35. 
Jer. 50, 23, 
Ps, 94. L 
Rom. 12.19. 
Heb, 10. 30. 
1.a thousand 
of a tribe, 
a thousand 
of a tribe. 


by which it was hoped the Lord would withdraw 
from that people the benefit of His protection and 
favour. oreover, the Midianites had rendered 
themselves epeaeularly obnoxious by entering 
into a hostile league with the Amorites (Josh. 
xiii. 21). The Moabites were at this time spared 
in consideration of Lot (Deut. ii. 9), and because 
the measure of their iniquities was not yet full. 
God spoke of avenging ‘‘the children of Israel ;” 
Moses spoke of avenging the Lord, as dishonour 
had been done to God, and an injury inflicted _on 
His pele. The interests were identical. God 
and his people have the same cause, the same 
friends and assailants. This, in fact, was a reli- 
gious war, undertaken by the express command 
of God against idolaters who had seduced the 
Israelites to practise their abominations. 3, Arm 
... yourselves. Thie order was issued but a 
short time before the death of Moses. The an- 
nouncement to him of that approaching event 
seems to havo accelerated, rather than retarded, 
his warlike preparations. 

6, there were delivered—i.e., draughted, chosen, 
an equal amount from each tribe, to prevent the 
outbreak of mutual | Soa or strife. Consider- 
ing the numerical force of the enemy, this was 
a small quota to furnish. But the design was to 
exercise their faith, and animate them to the 
approaching invasion of Canaan. 6, Moses sent 
them... and Phinehas the son of Eleazar the 
priest. Althorgh it is not expressly mentioned 
itis highly probable that Joshua was the general 
who condueted this war. The presence of the 
priest, whe was always with the army (Deut, xx. 


The spoil 


8 all the “males, 


them that were slain; namely, 9 Evi, and Rekem, and Zur, and’ Hur, and 
Reba, five kings of Midian: * Balaam also the son of Beor they slew with 
9 the sword. And the children of Israel took all the women of Midian 
captives, and their little ones, and took the spoil of all their cattle, and 
their goods. And they burnt all their cities 
all their goodly castles, with fire. 
the prey, both of men and of beasts. 
brought the captives, and the prey, and the spoil, unto Moses, and Eleazar 
the priest, and unto the congregation of the children of Israel, unto the 
are by Jordan near Jericho, 
And Moses, and Eleazar the priest, and all the 
14 gation, went forth to meet them without the camp. And Moses was 
wroth with the officers of the host, wth the captains over thousands, and 
15 captains over hundreds, which came from the 


10 all their flocks, and all 
11 wherein they dwelt, and 
12 took all the spoil, and all 


camp at the plains of Moab, which 
13 


2), was necessary to preside over the Levites who 
accompanied the expedition, and to inflame the 
courage of the combatants by his sacred services 
and counsels. holy instruments. As neither the 
ark nor the Urim and Thummim were carried to 
the battle-tield till a later period in the history of 
Israel, the ‘“‘holy instruments” must ‘Mean the 
“‘trumpets” (ch. x. 9). And this view is agree- 
able to the text by simply changing “and” into 
‘even,’ as the Hebrew: particle is frequently ren- 
dered. 7, they slew the males. “This was in 
accordance with a Divine order in all such cases 
(Deut. xx. 13). But the destruction appears to 
have been only partial—limited to those who: were 
in the neighbourhood’ of the Hebrew camp, and 
who had been accomplices in the villanous plot of 
Baal-peor, while a large portion of the Midianites 
were absent on their pastoral wanderings, or had 
saved themselves by flight (cf. Judg. vi. 1). 8. 
the kings of Midian—sgo called because each was 
possessed of absolute power within his own city 
or district ; called also dukes or hei of Sihon 
(Josh. xiii. 21), having been probably subject to 
that Amorite ruler, as it is not uncommon in the 
East to find a number of governors or reese 
tributary to one great king. Zur—father of Cozbi 
ch, xxv. 15), Balaam also... they slew with 
he sword. This un incipled man, on his dis- 
missal from Balak, set out for his home in Meso- 
Eig (ch. xxiv. 25); but, either diverging from 
is way to tamper with the Midianites, he re- 
mained among them, without Proceeding further, 
to incite them peatiae Israel, and to watch the 
effects of his wicked counsel ; or, erg in bis 
Own country that the Israelites had fallen into 
the snare which he had laid, and which he 
doubted not would lead to their ruin, he had, 
under the impulse of insatiable greed, returned to 
demand his reward from the Midianites.. He was 
an eet of merited vengeance. In the immense 
slaughter of the Midianitish people; in the cap- 
ture of their women, children, a property; and 
in the destruction of all their 


block before the children of Israel’ (Rey. ii, 14 


deeds, for ‘teaching Balak to cast a Senter 8 
consider- 
ing the knowledge he possessed, and the revela- 
had l. For any 
his circumstances to attempt defeating the 
prophecies he had ae been the organ of utter. 
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7 instruments, and “the trumpets to blow in his hand, And they warred 
against the Midianites, as the Lorp commanded Moses; and eS 
And they slew the kings of Midian, besides the rest of og 


of the Midianites. 
B. 0. 1452, 
“they slew | ¢ ch. 10.9. 


Judg. 21.11. 
1Sam. 27.9, 


2, 33, 

9 Josh, 13 21. 
& Joshi. 13.22, 
Ps. 9, 16, 
Pro 16. 5. 

Pro. 26. 27. 
Matt, 7. «2, 
2h 
1 Tim. 6. 9, 
. 4 10. 
princes of the congre is de 
* Deut 2u.14 
2 host of 
war, 


And ‘they 
And they 


* battle. And Moses said 


ing, and plotting to deprive the chosen people of 
e Divine favour and protection, was an act of 
desperate wickedness, which no language can 
adequately characterize. 9, 10. the children of 
Israel took, &c. The taking captive the women 
and children, seizing the cattle and effects as 
booty, and reducing to a heap of ruins the towns 
and habitations of a conquered enemy, was tho 
usual style of ancient warfare, (2 Ki. xxv., XXvi.) 
(07%, their castles, Bedouin fortresses, the 
strongholds of a nomadic tribe (Stanley); nom- 
adic encampments, usually enclosing a space in 
which the cattle were secured (Gen. xxv. 16; 1 
hr. vi. 54; Ezek, xxv. 4) (Gesenius).] 12. they 
brought the captives, and the prey, and the 
spoil, &c. The booty obtained from a fallen town 
or a devastated country was not, according to the 
rules of ancient war, retained by the first captor. 
It was thrown into a general stock, and then, at 
a time of respite, a division of the collected treasure 
was made in certain established proportions, a 
large share being allotted to the king or ruler, 
In order to insure a fair distribution of the spoil, 
an accurate account of it was taken by eunuch 
scribes, who attended to evsipher, on rolls of 
papyrus or leather, every article as it was brought 
in. (Botta, pl. 140, 141; representation on a bas- 
relief at Khorsabad of the plundering of the city 
of Mekhatseri, where the process of examining 
the spoils is depicted,—not only the cattle, but 
precious metals, which are bei weighed in broad 
scales: also Layard, ‘On the ouyunjik Sculp- 
’), A, distinction was made between the 
ay ” and the “spoil” at this period amongst 
e 


the “s 


13. went forth to meet them without the 
camp—partly as a token of respect and congratn- 
lation on their victory, partly to see how they 
had executed the Lord’s commands, and partly 
to prevent the detilement of the camp by the 
entrance of warriors stained with blood. 14, 
Moses was wroth. The displeasure of the at 
leader, though it appears the ebullition of a fierce 
and sanguinary temper, arose in reality from a 


pious and enlightened regard to the best interests 


How the prey NUMBERS XXXI. ts to be divided. 


16 unto them, Have ye saved all /the women alive? Behold, “these 
hem, : 2 : caused | _B. ©. 1452. 
the children of Israel, through the ‘counsel of Balaam, to commit tres- | / Deut. 20.13, 


pass against the Lorp in the matter of Peor, and there was a 1 Sam. 16.8, 
17 among the congregation of the Lorp. Now therefore “kill beab ae : et 
among the little ones, and kill every woman that hath known man by | 2 Pet. 2. 15. 
18 lying with *him. But all the women children, that have not known a] »=%.** 
19 man by lying with him, keep alive for yourselves, And "do ye abide Saeed 
without the camp seven days: whosoever hath killed any person, and | *ob.& 2 
whosoever ° hath touched any slain, purify both yourselves an your pate th ete 
20 tives on the third day, and on the seventh day. And purify all your ode tie 
raiment, and all ¢ that is made of skins, and all work of goats’ hair, and | , c1% i. 
all things made of wood. i berks 
21 And Eleazar the priest said unto the men of war which went to the a 
battle, This zs the ordinance of the Jaw which the Lorp commanded | . **™% 
22 Moses; only the gold, and the silver, the brass, the iron, the tin, and the z x ies 1” 
23 lead, every thing that may abide the fire, ye shall make ¢¢ go through | ¢ Lev. 11.25, 
the fire, and it shall be clean; nevertheless it shall be purified with| ° 
the water of separation: and all that abideth not the fire ye shall cos 61. % 
24 make go through the water. And ye shall wash your clothes on the} Zech.1s2 
seventh day, and ye shall be clean, and afterward ye shall come into the} FPP S* 
camp. oT 
25, And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Take the sum of the prey Joba 
26 ° that was taken, both of man and of beast, thou, and Eleazar the priest, ee 
27 and the chief fathers of the congregation; and ” divide the ‘prey into two |° pang 
parts, between them that took the war upon them, who went out to| 1Sam.304. 
28 battle, and between all the congregation: and levy a ‘tribute unto the}. se0\*, 
Lorp of the men of war which’went out to battle: one ‘soul of five} 1chr.2. 
hundred, both of the persons, and of the beeves. and of the asses, and of | Js#18.7. 
29 the sheep: take zt of their half, and give 7¢ unto Eleazar the priest, /or i. hela 
30 an heave offering of the Lorp, And of the children of Israel’s half, thou | Matt 22.21, 
shalt take one portion of fifty, of the persons, of the beeves, of the asses, | § ch 15% 
and of the °flocks, of all manner of beasts, and give them unto the Ale} 
31 Levites, “which keep the charge of the tabernacle of the Lorp, And| 31,38 
Moses and Eleazar the priest did as the Lorp commanded Moses, oe 
32 And the booty, being the rest of the prey which the men of war had| ‘ss. 
Acts 20, 28. 


caught, was six hundred thousand and seventy thousand and five thou- 


of Israel. No order had been given for the 
slaughter of the women, and in ancient war they 
were commonly reserved for slaves. By their ante- 
cedent conduct, however, the Midianitish women 
had forfeited all claims to mild or merciful treat- 
ment; and the sacred character, the avowed ob- 
ject of the war (vv. 2, 3), made their elaughter 
necessary without any especial order. But why 
**kill every male among the little ones”? It was 
designed to be a war of extermination, such as 
God Himself had ordered against the people of 
Canaan, whom the Midianites equalled in the 
enormity of their wickedness. In regard to the 
women, all of mature age, having been engaged in 
the work of seduction, were to share the same 
merciless fate as the men; but the sonnet 
girls, being guiltless of that crime, were to 

spared, and treated according to the humane rules 
prescribed for the disposal of female captives, 
whom their masters, 1t is pre-supposed, would 
take to wife (see on Deut. xxi. 10-14). 19. abide 
without the camp seven days. Though the Is- 
raelites had taken the field in obedience to the 
command of God, they had become defiled by 
contact with the dead. A process of purification 
was to be undergone, as the law required (Lev. xv. 
13; ch. xix. 9-12); oy ae purifying ceremony 


was extended to dress, houses, tents—to every- 
thing on which a dead_ body had Jain, which had 
been touched by the blood-stained hands of the 
Israelitish warriors, or which had been the pro- 
erty of idolaters. This became a ‘standing or- 
ae in all time coming (Lev. vi. 28; xi. 33; 
xv. 12). 
26. Take the sum of the prey—i.e., of the 
captives and cattle, which, having been first 
anes together according to ancient usage 
(Exod. xv. 9; Judg. v. 30), were divided into two 
equal parts—the one to the borne at Jareh who 
had sustained a common injury from the Midian- 
ites, and who were all liable to serve; and the 
other portion to the combatants, who, having 
encountered the labours and perils of war, justly 
received the largest share. From both parts, 
however, @ certain deduction was taken for the 
sanctuary, as a thank offering to God for preserva- 
tion and for victory. The soldiers had greatly 
the advantage in the distribution; for a five- 
hundredth part only of their half went to the 
pate while a fiftieth part of the congregation's 
alf was given to the Levites. 
82. the booty, being the rest of the prey, 
Some of the captives having been killed (v. 17), 
and part of the cattle taken for the support oe 
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34, 


35 
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37 
38 
39 


40 
41 


42 
43 


44, 
45, 
46, 


47 


48 
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the army, the total amount of the booty remain- | the ‘‘captains” alove, whose 
675, 
675 


: 


sand sheep, and threescore and twelve thousand beeves, and threescore | _8 ©. 14%_ 


and one thousand asses, and thirty and two thousand persons in all, of iene: 
women that had not known man by lying with him. Job 41. 11, 


And the half, which was the portion of them that went out to war,| Ps. 2.1: 


was in number three hundred thousand and seven and thirty thousand meg Fe 


and five hundred sheep: and the Lorp’s “tribute of the sheep was SiX| Mate. 22 21. 
hundred and threescore and fifteen. And the beeves were thirty and six so 12.17, 
thousand; of which the Lorn’s tribute was threescore and twelve. And| Luke20.%. 


the asses were thirty thousand and five hundred; of which the Lorp’s| +" '°™ 


tribute ecas threescore and one. And the persons were sixteen thousand 5 | “eh. 5.9, 10, 
of which the Lorp’s tribute was thirty and two persons. And Moses} $f. 10-6 '0. 
gave the tribute, which was the Lorp’s heave offering, unto Eleazar the] jcor in 
priest; “as the Lorp commanded Moses. 3 cand 
And of the children of Israel’s half, which Moses divided from the men mien ae 


that warred, (now the half that pertained unto the congregation was three| Heb. 7.4 
hundred thousand and thirty thousand and seven thousand and five iad 
hundred sheep, and thirty and six thousand beeves, and thirty thousand |; Rand. | 
asses and five hundred, and sixteen thousand persons;) even of the chil- Luke 10.1. 
dren of Israel’s half, Moses took one portion of fifty, doth of man and of a a 
beast, and gave them unto the “Levites, which kept the charge of the] y gr ss or, 
tabernacle of the Lorp; as the Lorp commanded Moses. Ley. 28.1-9, 
And the officers which were over thousands of the host, the captains of | Ps 721. 
thousands, and captains of hundreds, came near unto Moses: and they 
said unto Moses, Thy servants have taken the sum of the men of war| 1 
which are under our ‘charge, and there lacketh not one man of us,| Johnis.% 


ious feelings were 


ing was in the following proportions: — Sheep, | evinced by the dedication of che spoil which fell 
000: half to soldiers, 37, 


: half to congregation, 337,500; deducted to | of 16,750 shekels, equal to £87,869, 168.°5d. sterling, 


500; deducted to Go 4 to their share. There were jewels to the amount 


the Levites, 6,750. Beeves, 72,000: half to sol- | The large size of the earrings worn in the East 
diers, 36,000; deducted to God, 72: half to con- | would make them alone, independently of the 
gregation, 36,000; deducted to the Levites, 720. | other articles enumerated, a splendid and valuable 


to 


Asses, 61,000: half to soldiers, 30,500; deducted offering. The Midianites, like the other nomadic 
God, 61: half to congregation, 30,500; de-| tribes, were conspicuous for these personal orna- 


ducted to the Levites, 610. Persons, 32,000 : | ments (Judg. viii. 24). ‘There is not a man in a 
half to soldiers, 16,000; deducted to God. 32: thousand who does not wear an earring or a finger 
half to congregation, 16,000; deducted to the Le- ring; for without such an ornament a person 
vites, 320. 35. persons . .. of women, &c. [v’5}) wou Pe classed smoupst, the most unfortunate 
O'Y}2-]D DI¥J]—and the human persons of women. | 9f his race’ (Roberts’ ‘Oriental Illustrations on 


Adam, ion the generic name of the human race, 

is here apph, : ‘ 

pach erodotus,’ b. i, eh. 60; Septuagint, | the world, we may rales of the extent of liberality 
wX } 

thinks that the young women and cattle appro- | their gratitude in dedicatin 

priated to the Levites (v. 47) were not given t> | offerings to God. 


anette but to the sanctuary (cf. Josh. ix, 3; xxvi. | Midian has ever been a favourite subject for the 
, 


Num. xxxi. 50’); and if, as is most probable, the 
Israelites attached the same importance to ear- 
ed to women only [cf.  avOpwaos, a rings as the people generally do in that quarter of 
évOpwrwy are tev yuvaKav], ichaelis | on the part of “the o cers,” and the fulness of 
| g these as votive 
This narrative of the war on 


1 Sam, ii 22), attacks of intidelity ;—writers of a sceptical cast 


48-54 officers... said... there lacketh not | dwelling in unmeasured terms of abhorrence not 
one man of us. A victory so signal, and the glory | only on what they allege is the manifestly merciless 
6 


of which was untarnished by t 


loss of a sing’; | cruelty displayed by the Israelites during that 


Israelitish soldier, wasan astonishing miracle; a campaign, but the unreliable character of the 
ry 


so clearly betokening the direct interposition 
heaven, might well awaken the liveliest feelings | of the details. ; 
of grateful acknowledgment to God for the pre- | advert to their leading o 


whole story, and the gross exaggerations of some 
It may be wepesien therefore, to 


yjections:— 1. It ig 


servation of ‘‘our souls” pneps-bv}—our lives | *88erted to be impossible that so small a territory 
Ps. xliv. 2, 3). The oblation they brought forthe pantie Gene te i Teeth aod Sao 
ord ‘ was partly an atonement,’ or reparation for ess in breadth, cou 


their error (vv. 14-16), for it could not possess any th 
expiatory virtue, and partly a tribute of gratitude 

for the stupend f ] e 

consisted of the ‘‘spoil,” which, being the acgiisi- 


buld contain 30,000 girls; for as 
thet Teould Deets an equal number cy boys, 

, ere wou oung persons of both sexes 
ous service rendered them. It constituting, according to theme approved sta- 


tonofandivdual valour, ‘as not divided lige ithe ball of ihe bopulaog, "which would, 
e “‘prey,” or live stock, eaeh soldier r aining i : ¥ oa: . : 
iu Heujobopay. ltl wenvoteret [Apring, a heave of the estimated extent of Midian must contain 


offering; Septuagiat, yt an oblation} by | ground can maintain four persons; even i 


about 248,000 acres of land, and an acre of ood. 
we 


The spoit 


hath * gotten, of jewels of gold, chains, 
51 tablets, 

Moses. and Eleazar the | 
52 je 


riest took the 
rought it into 
the children of Israel before the Lorn. 


NUMBERS XXXI. 


50 We have therefore brought an oblation for 
and bracelets, rings, earrings, and 
*to make an atonement for our souls before the Lorp. And 
riest took the gold of them, even all wrought 
pisp And all the gold of the offering that they offered up to the 
ORD, of the captains of thousands, and of the captains of hundreds, was 
53 sixteen thousand seven hundred and fifty shekels. (For*the men of war 
54 had taken spoil, every man for himself.) And Moses and Eleazar the 
gold of the captains of thousands and of hundreds, and 
the tabernacle of the congregation, for °a memorial for 


of the Midianitce. 


the Lorp, what every man | _8. © 1482. 


Lev. 17. 11. 
Matt. £0.28. 
Rom. 3. 25. 

% heave 
offering. 

* Deut, 20.14, 

> Ex. 30.16 
ch. 16, 10. 
Josh. 4, 7. 
Ps, 18, 49. 


limit it to three, 43,000 acres would have been 
more. than sufficient to maintain 128,000 Midian- 
ites. Let us add 15,000 acres, as we may sup- 
pose that the lands of Midian did not yield 
crops annually, and that it was necessary to 
leave the third part of them fallow every year; 
we shall then have in all but 58,000 acres 
employed in the support of the inhabitants. 
Is it inconceivable that out of 248,000 acres 
there should be found 58,000 of common fer- 
tility? Therefore, 32,000 girls do not necessarily 
imply that there were too many inhabitants for 
@ land of this extent.’ With regard to the 
number of cattle, the allegations may be met 
ina similar strain of ray Agricultural statists 
say that an acre of land can Ae three 
oxen; therefore, 24,000 acres would suffice for 
72,000 oxen, and 10,170 acres for 71,000 asses, 
éven supposing that an ass eats half as much 
as an ox. According to the same writers, an 
acre of land can support twelve sheep; there- 
fore, 58,250 acres would suffice for 67£. sheep. 
Put these sums together, and you will find that 
90,420 acres would be sufficient for the whole 
stock of cattle; and if you add to this the 
58,000 acres which were reserved for the support 
of the inhabitants, you will perceive that the sum 
of 148,420 acres only was_employed for the main- 
tenance of all together. Now, was it impossible 
that out of 248,000 acres, of which the country 
of Midian consisted, there should be 148,420 
that were fit for pasture or tillage? And may it 
not be fairly concluded from this, that it is no way 
incredible that this country supported so many 
people and cattle as Moses says, and that his 
account cannot appear absurd to any except to 
those who are unacquainted with the resources of 
ancient or modern agriculture? (Abbé Guenée’s 
* Letters to Voltaire,’ vii., vol. i, p. 364, English 
edition.) These general arguments are confirmed 
by the accounts given of the actual state of 
nomadic tribes in the pastoral regions of the Kast. 
* Any one,’ says Porter, ‘who has had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the great Arah tribes of the 
Syrian desert, can see that the difficulties arising 
from the number of young women and cattle are 

urely imaginary. On one occasion I rode for 
ta successive days in a straight line through 
the flocks of a section of the Anazeh tribe, and 
the encampment of the chief was then at a 
noted fountain pobigcrn mien at right angles 
to my course; yet the country was swarming 
with tens and women, beys and girls, looking 
after the cattle.’ 2 It 1s declared to be incredible 
that 12,000 warriors could have not only committed 
such havoc as to have destroyed every man and 
boy in the Midianite nation, but at the same time 
have captured so many female prisoners; and not 
only co! , but secured and taken away, such 
an immense amount of booty. Now, no one can 


tell, for cs ipienhintoanr~ gtnuailaneshceccasaae daaad 


numbers of the Midianite people, But we know 
those of their assailants ; and although the Israelite 
warriors levied are stated exactly at 1,000 from 
each tribe, it does not follow that they had 
no attendants in this expedition. lf so, their 
case would have been exceptional to the general 
character of eastern armies, which have always 
been accompanied by a large number of sutlers 
and other hangers-on with the camp, whose ser- 
vices would undoubtedly be available in helping 
to carry the spoil; and besides, as the vast num- 
ber of prisoners they had made consisted of young 
women who had been accustomed from their early 
years to take care of cattle, we have only to 
suppose that these were kept in their usual em- 
ployment, to find a natural and easy solution of 
the difficulty involved in the collection and 
removal of such immense droves as are stated in 
the narrative. 3, Credibility is still further 
taxed, it is averred, by the circumstance specially 
recorded, that the Israelite army lost not a single 
man during this expedition. But there is nothing 
wonderful in this, for the war originated in the 
command, and was carried on under the direction, 
of Him who is the Lord of hosts, the God of 
battles; and while in the retributions of His 
righteous providence He cut off, by the sudden 
and resistless stroke of a fatal pestilence, al/ the 
Israelite profligates who had participated in the 
licentious rites of Peor, He employed the steadfast 
and faithful portion of them as the executioners 
of His vengeance on the pay Midianites; and 
against them, therefore, while directly engaged in 
furthering His purposes, no wisdom, device, or 
opposition of man could prevail (cf. Ps. cxl. 7; 
Prov. xxi. 31). 4. It is objected that the reserva- 
tion of the young female prisoners, by an express 
order of their leader, to the captors themselves, 
was an infamous act—an encouragement to de- 
bauchery. But there is not_only no hint that 
such a purpose wa8 contemplated, but it could 
not be, as the law for the protection and virtuous 
treatment of a female war-captive was stringent, 
and an Israelite incurred the risk of severe pen- 
alties, if he did not fulfil all the legal conditions 
which were required previous to obtaining con- 
jugal possession of her person. In the instance of 
the Midianite girls who had not sinned as their 
mothers and sisters, their preservation was just, 
and their being brought into the service of a 
people with whom they would be better educated 
than amongst their tdolatrous countrymen, was 
@ privilege and a benefit, not a misfortune. 5. 
Astonishment is expressed that Jehovah is repre- 
sented as encouraging slavery, by the fact of 
thirty-two persons being appernones for His 
tribute. It is not true, however, that any 
encouragement was given to slavery under the 
Divine law; but as that system had existed from 
a very early period, and was so deeply rooted in 
practice that it could not be at once eradicated, 


The request of 


NUMBERS XXXII. 


the Reubenites. 


82 NOW the children of Reuben and the children of Gad had a very 

t multitude of cattle: and when they saw the land “of Jazer, and the 

2 land of Gilead, that, behold, the place was a place for cattle; the children 

n came an ee unto Moses, and to 

rinces of t : 
3 Ataroth, and Dibon, and Jazer, 8and Nimrah, and Heshbon, and Elealeh, 

4 “and Shebam, and Nebo, and ¢ Beon, even the country ‘which the Lorp 

smote before.the congregation of Israel, is a land for cattle, and thy 

5 servants have cattle: wherefore, said they, if we have found grace in thy 

sight, let this land be given unto thy servants for a possession, and bring 


of Gad and the children of Reu 
Eleazar the priest, and unto the 


us not over-Jordan. 


6 And Moses said ‘unto the childten of Gad and to the children of}. 
7 Reuben, Shall your brethren go to war, and shall ye sit here? And| 
wherefore * discourage ye the heart of the children of Israel from going 
8 over into the land which the Lorp hath given them? ‘Thus did your 
9 fathers, /when I sent them from Kadesh-barnea ’to see the land. For 
‘when they went up unto the valley of Eshcol, and saw the land, they 
discouraged the heart of the children of Israel, that they should not go 
10 into the land which the Lorp had given them. And ‘the Lorp’s anger 


B. C. 1462, 


CHAP. :2, 

% ch, 21. 32, 
Josh 13.26, 
28am 21.5, 

e congregation, saying, | 1. 16 & 

over SR, 
Beth-nim- 
rah. 

© ver. 38. 
Shibmah. 


7 chvis. & 
9 Deut. 1. 22. 
Ach. 13. 24, 
31. 
Deut. 1 24, 
t ch, 14, 11, 
Deut. 1, 34. 


many wise and excellent regulations were enacted, - 


in the Mosaic dispensation, that tended to miti- 
gate its anlatas 8 and free it from much of its 
inherent evil (Exod. xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7). 
Thus the 32,000 young women, who were not 
slaves in the modern sense of the term, but 
war - captives from Midian, were incorporated 
with a nation where whee enjoyed the protection 
of a beneficent law, while on a select portion of 
them was conferred the peculiar privilege of being 
appointed to the service of the sanctuary. 6. It 
is maintained that the record of such a horrid 
massacre, which was committed by God’s direction, 
is a libel on the character of the Divine Being. 
It must be admitted that God, the Savers 
Creator, has a right when He sees fit to take 
the life which He gave; and as we find that in 
the actual conduct of Providence multitudes are 
carried off in childhood, and the innocent offspring 
are often involved in the punishment of their 
parents’ crimes, nothing occurred in the slaughter 
of the Midiamites but what commonly happens 
in great and wide-spread calamities. But there 
was a special reason for the Midianite boys being 
involved in the fate of their fathers; and that 
arose from the usage of Goélism, which has been 
from time immemorial established amongst the 
nomadic tribes of the East, and eecardiee nie 
which every young Midianite who should have been 
spared, when he grew up to manhood, would have 
Jain under a solemn obligation to avenge the death 
of his slaughtered relatives. With regard to the 
men and women of Midian, the one of whom en- 
couraged, while the others executed, the infamous 
plan of seduction, they were both base and 
malignant criminals, whom ‘ vengeance would not 
suffer to live. But that man is a superticial, 
inattentive reader of the Scriptures who con- 
cludes from the order, to slay ‘‘all the males,” 
that the tribe of Midian was utterly exterminated 
(Judg, vi. 3-6: cf. Num, xxi. 26, where “all the 
and,” as here all Midian, is taken in a somewhat 
restricted sense). But as they. were the only 
nation who, by public authority, had the impious 
audacity to tempt, through an artful scheme of 
allarement, a people chosen by»God to be the 
guardians of true religion, into the abominations 
of a grossly licentious idolatry, they incurred the 
righteous displeasure of heaven, and were doomed 
éo suffer in their apps capacity. The judg- 


ments of God are sent to punish the sins of 
mankind, sometimes directly, as by earthquakes, 
stilences, &c., and at other times indirectly, as 

y war, which He appoints as a scourge to the 
nations. In either way it is “‘the doing of the 
Lord ;” and in all of these cases every Christian 
mind will believe that, whether He acts instru- 
spepeslly, OF not, ‘‘the J udge of all the earth will 

o right. 

CHAP. XXXII. 1-42.—Toe ReEvnuniTEs AnD 
GADITES SUE FOR AN INHERITANCE. 1. the land 
of Jazer, and the land of Gilead. A complete con- 
uest had been made of the country east of the 
ordan, comprising-‘‘the land of Jazer,” which 
formed the southern district between the Arnon 
and Jabbok; ‘tthe land of Gilead,” the middle 
region between the Jabbok and Jarmouk (or, as 
the Greeks called it, Hieromax, one of whose 
sources is a lake at Mezareib, probably identical 
with Ashtaroth Karnaim), Hieromax, includiag 
Bashan, which lay on the north of that river. The 
whole of this region is now called the Belka. It 
has always been famous for its rich and extensive 
pastures, for its high-fed and fierce cattle, for its 
gigantic oaks ; and it is still the favourite resort of 
the Bedouin shepherds, who eaceey contend 
for securing to their immense flocks the benefits of 
its luxuriant vegetation. In the camp of ancient 
Israel, Reuben and Gad were pre-euurently pas- 
toral ; and as these two tribes, being placed under 
the same standard, had frequent opportunities of 
conversing and arranging about their common 
concerns, they united in preferring a request that 
the Transjordanic region, so well suited to the 
Papits of a pastoral people, might be assigned to 
hem. 

6. Shall your brethren go to war, and shall ye 
sit here? Their language was ambiguous, and 
Moses, suspicious that this proposal was an act of 
unbelief—a scheme of self-policy and indolence, to 
escape the perils of warfare and live in ease and 
safety, addressed to them a reproachful and pas- 
sionate remonstrance, Whether they had really 
meditated such a withdrawal from all share in 
the war of invasion, or the effect of their leader's 
expostulation was to drive them from their 
original purpose, they now, in answer to his im- 
pressive appeal, declared it to be their sincere 
intention to co-operate with their brethren; but, 
if so, they ought to have been more explicit at first, 


The request of 


14 consumed. And, beh 
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unto their 


eastward. 
20 


24 be sure 
oa an . 
of your mouth. 

25° An 


26 Moses, saying, Thy servants will do as my lord commandeth. 
tection of your families and flocks (see on Josh. iv. 


16. they came near. The narrative gives a 
picturesque description of this scene. The sup- 
pliants had shrunk back, dreading, from the 
undisguised emotions of their leader, that their 
request would be refused. But, perceiving from 
the tenor of his discourse that his objection was 
grounded only on the supposition that they would 
not cross the Jordan to assist their brethren, they 
became emboldened to approach him with assur- 
ances of their good-will. We will build... cities 
for our little ones—i ¢., rebuild, repair. It would 
have been impossible within two months to found 
new cities, or even to reconstruct those which had 
been razed to the ground. Those of the Amorites 
were not absolutely demolished, and they probably 
consisted only of mud-built or dry-stone walls. 17. 
because of the inhabitants of theland. There was 
good policy in leaving a sufficient force.to protect 
the conquered region, lest the enemy should attempt 
reprisals; and as only 40,000 of the Reubenit 
aud the Gadites, and a half of Manasseh, pass 
over the Jordan (Josh. iv. 13), there was left for 
the security of the new possessions 70,580 men, 
besides women and children under twenty years 
{cf. ch. -xxvi. 17). ih yee oats 

20. If ye will do this thing—with sincerity and 
zeal, ye will go armed—,e., all of you in acollec- 
tive body, or as many as may be deemed necessary, 
while the rest of your number shall remain at home 
to provide for the nner and secure the pro- 
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11 was kindled the same time, and he sware, sayi , Surely none of the men 
that came up out of Egypt, / from twenty wince A an 
the land which I sware unto Abraham, 

12 because *they have not *wholly followed me; save Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh the Kenezite, and Joshua the son of Nun: ‘for they have 

13 wholly followed the Lorp. And the Lorp’s anger was kindled against 
Israel, and he made them ™ wander in the wilderness forty years, until 

all the generation, that had done evil in the sight of the Lorp, was 

C es we ye are risen u \ 
increase of si men, to augment yet the “fierce anger of the Lorp 

15 toward Israel. For if ye ?turn pas from after ce he will 
again leave them in the wilderness; 


And they came near unto him, and said, We will build sheep-folds 
17 here for our cattle, and cities for our little ones; but ?we ourselves will 

go ready armed before the children of Israel, until we have brought them 
lace: and our little ones shall dwell in the fenced cities 
18 because of the inhabitants of the land. We "will not return unto our 

houses, until the children of Israel have inherited every man.his in- 
19 heritance: for we will not inherit with them on yonder side Jordan, or 
forward; ‘because our inheritance is fallen to. us ‘on this side Jordan 


And * Moses said unto them, If ye will do this thing, if ye will go 
21 armed before the Lorp to war, and will go all 
Jordan before the Lorp, until he hath driven out his enemies from. 
22 before him, and “the land be subdued before the Lorn; then after- 
ward “ye shall return, and be guiltless before the Lorp, and before 
23 Israel; and *this land shall be your possession before the Lorp. But 
if ye will not do so, behold, ye have sinned against the Lorp: and 
our “sin will find you out. Build * yn cities for your little 

folds for your sheep; and do that,whi 


d the children of Gad and the children of Reuben spake unto 


the Reubenites. 


B.C. un. 


J ch 14. 29, 


upward, shall see oe 


unto Isaac, and unto Jacob;| “gs, 
Dent. 1. 38, 
Deut. 2 14 

16. 

8 oh, 14. 24, 

3 falfilled 
after me, 

+ Dent. 1. 34, 
Josh. 14.2,9 
Job 4. 7. 
Ps, 87, 29, 
Pro. 11. 81, 

™ch, 14. 83, 

* ch. 26, 64, 

° Dent. 1. 34, 

P Lev. 2%. le 


in your fathers’ stead, an 


yet 
and ye shall destroy all this 


2 Chr. 7. 19, 
2 Chr. 16, 2 
¢-Josh, 4, 12 
18. 
* Josh. 22.4. 
* Josh. 12 4, 
Josh 13,8, 
6 2 Ki 6. 82, 
83. 


1 Chr. 5, 26, 
% Deut. 8 18, 
Josh. 1, 14. 
Josh, 4, 12, 


13. 
* Dent. 8. 20. 
Josh, 11.28, 
” Josh. 22, 4, 
* Deut. 3. 12, 
15, 16, 18. 
Josh. 1. 15, 
Y Gen, 4 , 
® ver, 16, $4, 


of you armed over 


ch hath proceeded out 


Our 


12,13). before the Lord to war. The phrase was 
used in allusion to the order of march, in which 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad immediately pre- 
ceded the ark (see on ch, xii, 10-77), or to the 
passa over the Jordan, in which the ark stood 
in mid-channel, while all the tribes marched by 
in succession (Josh. iii. 4), of course including 
those of Reuben and Gad, so that, literally, they 

assed over before the Lord and before the rest 
focal Josh, iv. 13). Perhaps, however, the phrase 
is used merely in a general sense to denote their 
marching on. an e ition, the purpose of which 
was blessed with the presence, and destined to 
Ppemnote the glory, of God. The displeasure which 

oses had felt on the first mention of their pro- 
posal had disappeared on the strength of their 
solemn assurances. But a lurking suspicion of 
their motives seems still to have been lingering in 
his mind. He continued to speak to them in an 
admonitory strain; and concluded by warning 
them that, in case of their failing to redeem their 
pledge, the judgments of an offended God would 
assuredly fall ppon them, This emphatic caution 
against such an eventuality throws a strong douht 
on the honesty of their first intentions; and yet, 
whether through the opposing attitude or ‘the 
strong invectives of Moses, they had been brought 
to a better state of mind, their final reply showed 


that now all was right, 


The land of Jordan NUMBERS XXXII. given to Reuben and Gad. 


“little ones, our wives, our flocks, and all our cattle, shall be there in a 
27 the cities of Gilead; but °thy servants will ee over, every man “armed | * rain : 
for war, before the Lorp to battle, as my lord saith. i 
28 So concerning them Moses commanded Eleazar the priest, and Joshua 
the son of Nun, and the chief fathers of the tribes of the children. of es 10, 
29 Israel: and Moses said unto them, If the children of Gad and the 4 Deut, 3.12, 
children of Reuben will pass with you over Jordan, every man armed to| Josh. 12.6, 
battle, before the Lorp, and the land shall be subdued before you; then ag oe 
30 ye shall give them the land of Gilead for a possession : but if they will|+ a si a 
not pass over with you armed, they shall have possessions among you| Deut si 
31 in the land of Canaan. And the children of Gad and the children of | 
Reuben answered, saying, As the Lorp hath said unto thy servants, 80| Px 136. 10, 
32 will we do. We will pass over armed before the Lorp into the land of 56: aoe 
Canaan, that the possession of our inheritance on this side Jordan may ; 
be ours. 


33 And ? Moses gave unto them, even to the children of Gad, and to the * Deut. A 3. 
children of Reuben, and unto half the tribe of _Manasseh the son of |* yt 
Joseph, ‘the kingdom of Sihon king of the Amorites, and the kingdom |: ver s. 
of Og king of Bashan, the land, with the cities thereof in the coasts, even ; shynes 
the cities of the country round about. 


34, And the children of Gad built /Dibon, and Ataroth, and ’Aroer, and |: o 4% 


35, Atroth, Shophan, and *Jaazer, and Jogbehah, and ‘Beth-nimrah and * they exlted 
36 Beth-haran, fenced cities; and folds for shee ae 


37 And the children of Reuben built Heahbou, and Elealeh, and Kir- uae 
38 jathaim, and /Nebo, and “Baal-meon, (‘their names being changed,) | _«lttes. 


aud Shibmah: and * gave other names unto the cities which they | "Se™.!2% 


builded: Seber. 


39 And the children of ™Machir the son of Manasseh went to Gilead, oreee 
40 and took it, and dispossessed the Amorite which was in it. And|, = 6g 

Moses gave “Gilead unto Macbir the son of Manasseh; and he dwelt | Josh 1130. 
41 therein, And Jair the son of Manasseh went and took the small| 1¢br 22. 


28. concerning them Moses commanded. The | Dhiban, three miles north of the Arnon (Mojeb). 
arrangement itself, as well as the express terms Ataroth—crowns. There areseveral townsso called 
on which he assented to it, was announced by the | in Scripture ; but this one in the tribe of Gad has 
leader to the public authorities—i. ¢., the pastoral | not been identified, though it is supposed by some 
country the two tribes had desired was to be | to be found in some ancient Temains which bear 
granted them on condition of their lending their | the name of ’Atara. Aroer—now Arair, standing 
aid to their brethren in the approaching invasion | on a precipice on the north bank of the Arnon. 
of Canaan. If they refused, or failed to perform | 35. Atroth, Shophan—or Zaphon (Josh. xiii. mi 
their promise, those possessions should be for- | I'he English translation after the ulgate, whi 
feited, and themselves compelled to go across the | has Etroth et Sophan, makes Ataroth and Shop- 
Jordan, and fight for a settlement like the rest of | han different places, whereas Shophan seems added 
their brethren, to the former to distinguish it from the other 

33. half the tribe of Manasseh. It is no- | Ataroth (Septuagint, KapiaSau}, Jaszer—near a 
where explained in the record how they were famed fountain, Ain Hazier, the waters of which 
incorporated with the two tribes, or what broke | flow inte Wady Schaib, about fifteen miles from 
this great tribe into two parts, of which one was | Heabon. 36. Beth- —now Nimrin. 
left to follow the fortunes of its brethren in the 37. Heshbon—now Hesban. Elealeh (the pes 
settled life of the western hills,-while the other | now Elaal. Kirjathaim—the double city. 38. Nebo 
was allowed to wander as a nomadic tribe over —now Neba, near the mountain of that name (cf. 
the pasture lands of Gilead and Bashan; They are | 1 Chr, y. 8; xv. 2; Jer. xlviii, 1), Baal-meon—now 
not mentioned as accompanying Reuben and Gad Main, in ruins, situated on an eminence where was 
in their application to Moses, neither were they | a temple of Baal (Josh. xiii. 17; Jer. xlviii. 23). 
included in his first directions (v. 25); but as they | called also Beth-meon (Jer. xiviii 28). Shibm 
also were a people addicted to pastoral. pursuits, | or Shebam (v. 2), Hebrew, Sibmah, near Heshbon, 
and possessed as immense flocks as the other two, | famous for vines (Isa, xvi. 9, 10; Jer. xlviii 32). 
Moses invited the half of them to Temain, in coo- | 38 their names ed—either because 
sequence, probably, of finding that this region was | it was the general custom of conquerors to do 80, 
more than sufficient for the pastoral wants of the | or rather because, from the prohibition to mention 
others, and gave them the preference, as some | the names of other gods (Exod. xxiii. 13); as Nebo 
have conjectured, for their valorous conduct .10 | and Baal were, it was expedient on the firat-settle- 
the contests with the Amorites (cf. v. 39 with | ment of the Israelites to obliterate all rememie 
Josh. xvii. 1), -brance of those idols (see on Josh. xiii. 17-20). 

84. the children of Gad butlt—(see on v."16).| 39. Gilead—now Jelad. 41. Havoth-jair—i. e,, 
Dibon—identified bis exteusive ruins called | tent-villages, Jair, who captured them, was a 


The journeys 


own name. 


33 


ing to their goings out. 


the children of Israel went out with 
4 all the Egyptians. 
which the L 


6 from Rameses, and 
/Succoth, and pitche 
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42 towns thereof, and called them ? Havoth-jair. 
took Kenath, and the villages thereof, and called it Nobah, after ? his 


of the Israelites, 
And Nabah went and | 


B.C. 1462. 
P Judg. 10. 4, 


THESE are the journeys of the children of Israel, which went forth 
out of the land of Egypt with their armies under the hand of Moses yee " 


Pa, 49, 11. 


2 Aaron. And Moses wrote their goings out according to their journeys | CHAP. ss. 
by the commandment of the Lorp: and these are their journeys accord- | ° a am 

3 And they “departed from Rameses in the °first month, on the|® fin 2 
fifteenth day of the first month: on the morrow after the passover |, = ™« 
‘an high hand in the sight of ie 

For the Egyptians buried all their first-born, | Iss. 62. 12. 

oRD had smitten among them: “upon their gods also| , Mi *** 

5 the Lorp executed judgments. And ‘the children of Israel removed oe 
itched in Succoth. And they departed from] Zepb 2.11. 

in Etham, which és in the edge of the wil-|, 20%3%* 

7 derness. And %they removed from Etham, and turned again unto|s &. re 
Josh. 18,27. 


Pi-hahiroth, which zs before Baal-zephon: and they pitched before 
8 Migdol. And they departed from before Pi-hahiroth, and *passed| “" 
through the midst of the sea into the wilderness, and went three days’ 


9 journey in the wilderness of Etham, 


they removed from Marah, and came unto Elim: and in Elim were 
twelve fountains of water, and threescore and ten palm trees; and they 


descendant of Manasseh,on the mother’s side (1 
Chr. ii. 21, 22). 42. Nobah—also a distinguished 
person connected with the eastern branch of this 
tribe. In the rich and extensive provinces of 
Gilead and Bashan these tribes found ample room 
for all their numbers, both of men and ca*tle, and in 
deep fertile soil, dense forests, luxuriant pasturage, 
and abundance of flowing streams, théy must 
have seemed to realize the good land which had 
been promised them. The regions occupied by 
the two tribes and a-half do not, according to the 
ordinary maps, appear to extend far eastward. 
But Michaelis, reasoning from the site of mount 
Gilead, which, as he thinks evident from the 
journeys of Jacob and Laban, lay not far from 
the Euphrates, maintains that the eastern border 
of the pasture-lands of these tribes must have 
touched close upon the Euphrates, thus fulfilling 
the promise (Gen. xv. 18). f 

CHAP. XIIL 1-15.—Two anp Forty 
JOURNEYS OF THE ISRAELITES—FROM Ecyrt TO 
Srnar. 1, These are the journeys. Thijs chapter 
may be said to form the perpen of the history 
of the travels of the Israelites through the wilder- 
ness; for the three following chapters relate to 
matters connected with the occupation and divi- 
sion of the promised land. As several apparent 
discrepancies will be discovered on comparing the 
records here given of the journeyings from Sina 
with the detailed account of the events narrate 
in the book of Exodus, and the occasional notices 
of places that are found in that of Deuteronomy, 
it 138 propeble that, as 2,000,000 of people with 
their flocks would spread over a wide tract of 
country, and as few stations would be large 
enough to receive them all at the same time, the 
stations enumerated in Exodus refer to the halt- 
ing places of Moses and the chief men, inoludin 
as many of the people as were associated wit. 
them, while the catalogue in this chapter em- 
braces, over and above these, the intermediate 
and adjoining stations, in those parts of the 
desert over which the people spread in detached 

roups at the same time. This list was intended 
by the eacred See if contain a full and 


Judg. 8, 6, 


and pitched in Marah. And 


particular account of allt the stations where in the 
course of their journey they made a prolonged 
encampment, and whence they dispersed their 
flocks and herds to pasture on the surrounding 
plains. In short, the former is historical, while this 
is statistical. The catalogue extends from their 
departure out of Egypt to their arrival on the 
plains of Moab. went forth . . . with their 
armies—i.e., a vast multitude marshalled in 
separate companies, but regular order. 2. Moses 
wrote. . . by the commandment of the Lord 
—viz., in the book (see on Exod. xvii. 14; xxiv. 
4). The wisdom of this divine order is seen 
in the importance of the end to which it was 
subservient, viz,— partly to establish the truth 
of the history, partly to preserve a memorial 
of God’s marvellous interpositions on behalf of 
Israel, and partly to confirm their faith in the 
prospect of the difficult bared eh on which they 
were entering—the invasion of Canaan. 

3. came ip os on identified with Heroopo- 
lis, now the modern Abu-Keisheid (see on Exod. 
xi 37), which was probably the capital of Goshen, 
and, by direction of Moses, the place of rendez- 
vous to the Israelites previous to departure (see 
on Exod. xii. 37). 4 upon their gods—used either 
a to Scripture phraseology, to denote 
their rulers, the first-born of the king and his 
princes, or the idolatrous objects of Egyptian 
worship. 6. pitched in Succoth—i.e., booths; 
a place of no note except as a temporary halting- 

lace, at Birket-el-Hadji (the Pilgrim’s Pool), 
Calmet; see on Exod. xii. 37). Etham—the 
strip of desert extending ‘along the coast up to 
the tongue of land Abu Zelimé’ (Lepsius, * Letters’) 
constituting the edge or border of all that part o 
Arabia-Petreea which lay contiguous to Igypt, 
and was known by the general name of Shur. 7. 
Pi-hahiroth... -zephon . . . Migdol — (see 
on Exod. xiv. 1-4). 8. Marah—thought to be Ain 
Howérah, both from its position and the time 
nee days) it would take them with their chil- 

ren and flocks to march from the water of AyOn 
Masa to that spot. 9 Elim—supposed to be 
Wady Ghtrundel (see on Exod, xv. 27). 1G 
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10 pitched there. And they removed from Elim, and encamped by the Red 
11 sea. And they removed from the Red sea, and encamped in the ‘ wil- 
12 derness of Sin. And they took their journey out of the wilderness of 
13 Sin, and encamped in Dophkah. And they departed from Dophkah, and 
14 encamped in Alush. And they removed from Alush, and encamped at 
15 /Rephidim, where was no water for the people to drink. _And they 
16 departed from Rephidim, and pitched in the ‘wilderness, of. Sinai. And 
they removed from the desert of Sinai, and pitched ‘at 1Kibroth- 
17 hattaavah. And they departed from Kibroth-hattaavah, and encamped 
18 at Hazeroth, And they departed from Hazeroth, and pitched in 
19 ™Rithmah. And they departed from Rithmah and pitched at Rimmon- 
20 parez. And they departed from Rimmon-parez, and pitched in ”Libnah. 
21 And they removed from Libnah, and pitched at Rissah. And they jour- 
23 neyed from Rissah, and pitched in Kehelathah. And they went from 
24 Kehelathah, and pitched in mount Shapher. And they removed from 
25 mount Shapher, and encamped in Haradah. And they removed from 
26 Haradah, and pitched in Makheloth. And they removed from Makhe- 
27 loth, and encamped at Tahath. And they departed from Tahath, and 
28 pitched at Tarah. And they removed from Tarah, and pitched in Mith- 
29 cah. And they went from Mithcah, and pitched in Hashmonah. And 
31 they departed from Hashmonah, and *encamped at Moseroth. And 
32 they departed from Moseroth, and pitched in Bene-jaakan. And they 
33 removed from ? Bene-jaakan, and encamped at *Hor-hagidgad. And 
34 they went from Hor-hagidgad, and pitched in Jotbathah. And they 
35 removed from Jotbathah, and encamped at Ebronah. And they departed 
36 from Ebronah, and ‘encamped at Ezion-gaber. And they removed from 
Ezion-gaber, and pitched in the ‘wilderness of Zin, which zs Kadesh, 
37 And they removed from ‘Kadesh, and pitched in mount Hor, in the edge 
of the land of Edom. 


B.C. 1452, 


$ Ex. 16.1, 
Ex. 17.1 
Ex. 8, 16, 


Deut. 9. £2, 
™ch. 12. 16, 
Deut. L 
" Dent. 1.1 
Laban. 
Josh, 21. 18, 
Josh. 10.29, 
1 Chr 6. 67, 
Isa. 37. 8, 
° Deut. 10. 6. 
? Gen. 36. 27, 
Deut. 10. 6, 
_1Chr. 1. 42, 
2 Dent. 10. 7, 
Gudgodah, 
* Dent. 2. 8, 
1 Ki 9. 26, 
1 Ki 22, 48, 
*chi201. 
ch, 27. 14, 
Josh. 15, 1, 
* ch. 20: 2& 
23. 
ch. @t. 4 
Eze 47. 19, 


encamped by the Red sea. This station is Zalaka, pitching successively at two brief though 

omitted in the historical itinerary of Exodus. | memorable stations (Deut. ix. 22). and encamped 

The distance between the Elim station and the| at Hazeroth—unwalled villages, supposed to be at 
18. Ri ah. 


sea is only a mile.and a-half; so that it could Ain-Hudera (ch. xi, 35). 


—the place 


with propriety be left unnoticed in the principal | of the broom, a station possibly in some wady 
account; and perhaps there may be some truth in | extending westward of the Ghor (ch. x. 40). 19. 
the conjecture of Lepsius, that a large portion of | Rimmon-parez—or Rimmon, a city of Judah and 
the people moved down from the headquarters at {Simeon (Josh. xy, 32). 20. Libnah—so called 


Elim ‘to refresh themselves with a good repast of | from its white poplars (Josh. x. 29); 


of the Nile.’ The road from Wady Ghtrundel | (Josh. x. 29). 21. Rissah—El-arish. 


fish, as they had been in the habit of doing out | think, a white hill between Kadestine, a" Gase 


and Gaza 
23. mount. 


leads into the interior, in consequence of a high | Shapher—Casius. 30. Moseroth —-ad; 

continuous ridge which excludes all view of the | mount Hor, in Wady Mousa. 35. Eien 
sea, At the mouth of Wady-et-Tayibeh, after | near Akaba, a sea-port on the western shore of the 
about three days’ march, it opens again on a| Elamitic gulf, 36. wilderness of Zin—on the east 
plain along the margin of the Red Sea. The | side of the peninsula of Sinai. 37. Kadesh—or' 


minute accuracy of the Scripture narrative, in Kadesh-barnea—issup 
corresponding so exactly with the geographical | the Ghor, and the city Kadesh, to have 


features of this region, is remarkably shown in | on the border of this valley (Burckhard 


osed to bethe gr 


eat valley of 
€en situated 
t, Robinson + 


Conceibins the Israelites as proceeding by the only | but see on chs. xiii, 26; xiv. 29-33; xx. 1; Gen. xiv, 


practicab 


e route that could be taken. This plain, | 7 ; Deut. ii. 14 for another site assigned to Kadesh 


where they encamped, was the Desert of Sin (see by Williams). But as there are no less than ef 
ou Exod. xvi. i). 12-14. Dophkah . . . Alush stations inserted between Hazeroth aud Kaseke 


- . . Rephidim. These three stations, in the | and only eleven days were s 


pent in performing 


reat valleys of Wady Mukatteb, El Sheikh, and | that journey (Deut. i. 2), it i 

eiran, would be equivalent to four days’ journey intermediate. beset sae mboonioden eat cas 
for such a host. Rephidim (Exod. xvil, 6) was in | another and totally different visit to Ka esh 
Horeb, the burnt region—a generic name for a hot | The first was when they left Sinai in the second 


mountainous country, 16. wilderness of Sinai— month (chs. i. 11; xiii. 20) 


, and were in Kadesh 


the Wady Er Raheh. in August (Deut 1. 45), and “abode many days” 


16-56. From Stnar To KaDEsH AND Prats oF | in it, and murmuring at the 


teport of the spies, 


Moas. 16-37. Kibroth-hattaavah—the graves of | were commanded to rett n- into Og 

lust (see on ch. ix. 4.34). The route, on breaking | the way of the Red Sea!" The areivel ca dey 
up the encampment at Sinai, led down Wady | mentioned in this catalogue, corre¢ponds to the 
Steikh, then, crossing J: ebel-et-Tyh, which inter- | second sojourn at that place, being the first month 
sected the peninsula, ey descended into Wady | or April (ch. xx, 1), Between the two visits there 


Aaron dies NUMBERS XXXIII. 


on mount Hor, 


38 And “Aaron the priest went up into mount Hor, at the commandment | 2.0.16 
of the Lorn, and died there, in the fortieth year after the children of | * ca 20. 2, 
Israel were come out of the land of Egypt, in the first day of the fifth] .* 

89 month. And Aaron tas an hundred and twenty and three years old Selan 

vie oe a = cy Hor. Y ch. 21.1, 

nd °king Arad the Canaanite, which dwelt in the south in th SOREN)-RS 
of Canaan, heard of the coming of the children of Israel. og taiines 

41 And they departed from mount Hor, and pitched in Zalmonah. And|_ 21.11. 

43 they departed from Zalmonah, and pitched in Punon. And they de- |; °".°* 

44 parted from Punon, and pitched in Oboth. And they departed from thet, 

45 Oboth, and pitched in *Ije-abarim, in the border of Moab. And they | 7h. 2. 2. 

46 ral from lim, and pitched in “Dibon-gad. And they removed from | , 4°", °""* 

47 Dibon-gad, and encamped in * Almon-diblathaim. And they removed 2 Mournfal 
from on-diblathaim, ¥and pitched in the mountains of Abarim, before | Shittim, 

48 Nebo. And they departed from the mountains of Abarim, and ‘pitched | or iRe, 

49 in the plains of Moab, by Jordan near Jericho. And they pitched by Shiteim, 
Jordan, from Beth-jesimoth even unte * Abel-shittim in the plains of shacied 

oab. DMNA 

50 And the Lorp spake unto Moses in the plains of Moab, by Jordan aa aia. 

51 near Jericho, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto|° = 2 

52 them, * When ye are em over Jordan into the land of Canaan; then fons am 
>ye shall drive out all the inhabitants of the land from before you, and | * Deut. 10.11, 
destroy all their pictures, and destroy all their molten images, and quite | 4°"! ™& 

53 pluck down all their high places: and ye shall dispossess the inhabitants | tru's's, 
of the land, and dwell therein: for “I have given you the land to possess | ¢ ch. 3¢. 68. 

54 it. And “ye shall divide the land by lot for an inheritance among your | ‘ ™Itiply 
families: and to the more ye shall ‘give the more inheritance, and to| tevunce 


Vulgate’ (‘Negeb,’ 
difference 


intervened a period of rid pron years, duriv . 156). 
which they wandered hither avd thither throug 
all the region of Et-Tyh (wanderings), often re- 


turning to the same spots as the pastoral neces- | 10, 12, 18-20. It must be 


3 There is a strikin 
c e tween the list of stations contain 

in this passage (vv. 44-49) and that in ch. xxi. 
borne in mind that 


sities of their flocks required; and there is the 
strongest reason for believing that the stations 
named between Hazexzoth (v. 8) and Kadesh (v. 
36) belong to the long interval of wandering. 
No ae been attained in ascer- 
taining the locale of many of these stations, and 
there must have been more than what are re- 
corded; for it is probable that those only are 
noted where they remained some time, where the 
tabernacle was pitched, and where Moses and the 
elders encamped, the people being scattered for 

asture in various directions. From Ezion-gaber, 
or instance, which stood at the head of the 
of Akaba, to Kadesh, could not be much less than 
the whole length of the great valley of the Ghor, 
a distance of not less than 100 mules, whatever 


might be the exact situation of Kadesh; and, of | p 


course, there must have been several intervening 
stations, though none are mentioned, The inci- 
dents and stages of the rest of the journey to the 
plains of Moab are sufficiently explicit from the 
preceding chapters, 

42. Punon—in the rocky ravines of Mount Hor, 
and famous for the mines and quarries in its vicin- 
ity, as well as for its fruit-trees—now Tafyle, on 
the border of Edom (Osborn identifies it with the 
Phenne of a citi Fit happen on 
tory,’ ii, 3 also, ‘ er Testimony,’ p. 82). 
44. te-abarim—a ridge of rugged hills, north-west 
Ff we rig -t rtd Pec d gd was oat oe ite 

ighest peaka—opposite Jericho (see on Deut, x. 
6). 45. fim. f is is more in accordance with the 
usage of the sacred writer throughout this chapter 
to repeat the full name Ije-abarim in v. 45 as in 
044 This is secs of four MSS. and the 


the Israelites, when arrived in the Transjordanic 
regions, were not in a desert, but an inhabited 
country, where every separate place would have a 
and that as 2,000,000 of people would 


bame ; 
spread ever more than one of these places, the 
station would be called by various names. There 


are two names mentioned in this passage which 
do wot occur in the former so ea but these— 
viz, Dibon-gad and Almon- diblathaim — ma; 
bly coincide with some of those mentione 
lew ‘It is observable that fewer places of 
encampment between Ije-abarim and Arboth 
Moab are enumerated here than in ch. xxi., be- 
cause it was of importance for the historian to 
show that the Israelites intentionally avoided the 
Moabitish territory, and partly because, from the 
laces mentioned, the various expeditions were 
sent forth that madé the conquest of the Amorite 
land’ Leche iii, p. 385; also Hengstenderg, 
‘Balaam,’ P. . 
52. ye shall drive out— not, however, by 
expulsion, but extermination (Deut. vii. 1), de- 
stroy all their pictures—obelisks for idolatrous 
worship (see on Lev. xxvi. 1). molten images— 
by metonymy for all their groves and altars, and 
materials of — on the tops of hills. quite 
pluck down all their high places [:7py¥njJ— 
abolish, demolish utterly (cf. Ley, xxvi, 30; Esth. 
iii, 6). 64 ye shall divide the land by lot. The 
particular locality of each tribe was to be deter- 
mined in this manner, while a line was to be used 
in measuring the proportion (Josh. xviii. 10; Ps. 
ay 5, 6). Canaan was to be divided, when they 
should be settled in peaceful occupation of it, in 
auch a manner that the whole of the 600,000 
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the fewer ye shall give the less inheritance: every man’s inheritance 
shall be in the place where his lot falleth; according to the tribes of your 
55 fathers ye shall inberit. But if ye will not drive out the inhabitants of 
the land from before you; then it shall come to pass, that those which 
ye let remain of them shall be ‘pricks in your eyes, and thorns in 
56 your sides, and shall vex you in the land wherein ye dwell. Moreover 
it shall come to pass, that I shall do unto you, as I thought to do 
unto them. ‘ i 
34, AND the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Command the children of 
2 Israel, and say unto them, When ye come into “the land of Canaan, 
(this 2s the land that shall fall unto you for an inheritance, even the land 
of Canaan, with the coasts ere 
3 _ Then ?your south quarter shall be from the wilderness of Zin along by 
the coast of Edom, and your south border shall be the outmost coast of 
4 “the salt sea eastward: and your border shall turn from the south to the 
ascent of Akrabbim, and pass on to Zin: and the going forth thereof 
shall be from the south ¢to Kadesh-barnea, and shall go on to Hazar- 
5 addar, and pass on to Azmon: and the border shall fetch a compass 
from Azmon ‘unto the river of Egypt, and the goings out of it shall be 
at the sea. 
6 And as for the western border, ye shall even have’ the great sea for a 
border: this shall be your west border. 
7 And this shall be your north border: from the great sea ye shall point 
8 out for you mount ’Hor: from mount Hor ye shall point out your 
border *unto the entrance of Hamath; and the goings forth of the 
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6 diminish 
his in- 
heritanoe. 

* Ex. 23, 33, 
Josh. 23.13, 
Ps. 106, 34. 
Eze. 28 24. 


CHAP. 34, 
* Gen. 17. 8, 
Deut, 1.7. 
6 Josh. 15. 1. 
° Gen. 14. 3, 
4 ch. $2. 8, 
* Gen 16, 18. 
/ The Medi- 
terranean. 
7 Not the 
mount 
Hor 
on the 
border of 


h ch. 13, 21, 
2 Ki 14. 25. 


yeomen should possess property in an equal | to the Red Sea. 4 Kadesh-barnea—(see on ch. 
Share of it. This equality was a fundamental | xiii. 26). Hazar-addar, and...Azmon. Rowlands 
principle in the political constitution; and in order | discovered the names of these two border towns 
to maintain it, the possessions allotted were to be | in wells close to the site he assigns to Kadesh. 
held by an inalienable tenure of entail by the| 5. river of Egypt—the ancient brook Sibor, the 
successive generations of the family. 55. But if] Rhinocolura of the Greeks, a little to the south of 


ye will not drive. No associations were to be| El-Arish, where this wady 
formed with the inhabitants ; otherwise, if “let | wards the Mediterranean ( 


-—— descends to- 
osh. xiii. 3). Dr. 


remain,” they ‘‘ will be pricks in your eyes, and | Hales (‘Sac. Chron.,’ vol. L, pp. 413, 414) and 
thorns in your sides ”—i. ¢., they would prove | others a i that the reference rather is to the 


troublesome and dangerous nei hbours, enticing | Pelusiac 


ranch of the Nile, (cf. * Herodotus,’ b. 


to idolatry, and consequently depriving you of | iii., ch. vy.) The southern boundary line, as traced 
the Divine favour and blessing. The neglect of | in this passage, ran in an irregular curve between 
this counsel against union with the idolatrous | the southern extremity of the Dead Sea on the 
inhabitants became fatal to them. The earnest | east, through the places here mentioned, to the 
admonition given to the Israelites in their peculiar | river of Egypt on the west. But this curvature 


circumstances conveys a salutary lesson to us to | cannot be exactly described, although the im 
allow no lurking habits of sin to remain in us. ant discoveries of Rowlands in the Negeb 


rt- 
ave 


That spiritual enemy must be eradicated from our contributed much to illustrate its course (see also 


nature, otherwise it will be ruinous to our present | Osborn's ‘ Palestine,’ p. 392; Allen’s 


‘ Dead Sea,’ 


peace and future salvation, vol. i., p. 324, note; Williams's ‘ Holy City ;’ Kurtz, 


HAP. XXXIV. 1-15.—Tuer Borpgrs or THE Ul, Pp,_ 228, 229; Bochart’s ‘ Hieroz.,’ lib. v., cap. 


AND OF CANAAN. 2. this is the land. . , of Xv., p. 763 
Canaan. The details given in this chapter mark 


Dp. ° 
6. the western border. There is no uncertainty 


the general boundary of the inheritance of Israel | about this boundary, as it is universally allowed 
west of the Jordan. “The Israelites never actually | to be the Mediterranean, which is called ‘the 
possessed all the territory comprised within these great sea,” in comparison with the small inland 

undaries, even' when it was most extended by | seas or lakes known to the Hebrews (cf. Josh. i. 4; 


the conquests of David and Solomon. xv. 12; xx. 1; Ezek. x. to vii. 20). 


8. your south quarter, The line which| 7 north border. The principal difficulty in 


bounded it on the south is the most difficult to understanding the d 


escription here arises from 


trace. According to the best Biblical geographers, | what our translators have called mount Hor. 


bs adiee ri ec eoaed “ie as co se — ae Hebrew w 
e south-west angle o 6 southern unda er ignify ‘th 
should be where the wilderness of Zin tenenes ee ans 


ords, however, Hor-ha-Hor, pro- 
3 tain of the mountain,” 
the high double mountain,’ which, from the 


the border of Edom, so that the southern bound. | situation, can mean notbi lse than th 
ery should extend eastward from the extremity of | and mabest summit of the Takewn eet nea 
t 


the Dead Sea, wind round the precipitous ridge of | Keith 
Akrabbim (scorpions) thought to be the high and Israel)’; but his reasonin 

difficult Pass of Safeh, which crosses the stream | 8. entrance of Hamath — the 
that flows from the south into the Jordan—i. e. the 
great valley of the aay reaching from the Dead | Liba 


inks it refers to mount Casius (‘Land of 
is unsatisfactory. 
) at Kalat-el- 
Husn, near Huma, the entrance between the 
nus and the Nusairtjeh mountains from the 
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SS 
9 border shall be to ‘Zedad: and the border shall i 

: / ; 8 go on to Ziphron, and | _: ©. 1452. 

the goings out of it shall be at 4Hazar-enan: this shall be sour note : Eze 47.16, 


10 And ye sh et 
nd ye shall point out your east border from Hazar-enan to Sheph SKLate. 

11 And the coast shall go down from Shepham * to Riblah, on the dase sas Jer 3.6. 
of Ain; and the border shall descend, and shall reach unto the !side of | 7°," 

12 the sea ‘of Chinnereth eastward: and the border shall go down to|1 ee 
Jordan, and the goings out of it shall be at the salt sea: this shall be |‘ Devts 1. 
your land with the coasts thereof round about. geek. baie 
13 And Moses commanded the children of Israel, saying, “This is the land Matt te 
which ye shall inherit by lot, which the Lorp commanded to give unto | Lukes. 1. 

14 the nine tribes, and to the half tribe: for “the tribe of the children of Sie ahick 

Reuben according to the house of their fathers, and the tribe of the} 5 
ch. 33. 64. 


children of Gad according to the house of their fathers, have received| ° é 
their inheritanee; and half the tribe of Manasseh have received their| ‘2 


15 inheritance: the two tribes and the half tribe have received their| Ps.1256. 
inheritance on this side Jordan near Jericho eastward, toward the sun-| fr 165. 
rising. Matt. 25.34, 

16, And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, These are the names of the | * ob. 32. 33. 

17 men which shall divide the land unto you; °Eleazar the priest, and ey eg 

18 ? Joshua the son of Nun. And ye shall take one “prince of every tribe,| Josh. 12. & 


19 to divide the land by inheritance. And the names of the men are 
20 these: Of the tribe of Judah, Caleb the son of Jephunneh. And of the 


12, 
Josh. 14, 2, 


21 tribe of the children of Simeon, Shemuel the son of Ammihud. Of the 0 Ey. 6. 23-25. 
22 tribe of Benjamin, Elidad the son of Chislon. And the prince of the| 2x17.%13 
23 tribe of the children of Dan, Bukki the son of Jogli. The prince of the = AEs 

children of Joseph, for the tribe of the children of Manasseh, Hanniel} ch.11. 28 
24 the son of Ephod. And the prince of the ttibe of the children of} ch-13.8.16 


25 Ephraim, Kemuel the son of Chiphtan. And the prince of the tribe of hil i 


26 the children of Zebulun, Elizaphan the son_of Parnach. And the| Deut.st.r, 
prince of the tribe of the children of Issachar, Paltiel the son of Azzan.| §& 1% 
27 And the prince of the tribe of the children of Asher, Ahihud the-son of cet a 
28 Shelomi. And the prince of the tribe of the children of Naphtali,} 1 — 
Pedahel the son of Ammihud. Woah. 34.0 
29 ‘These are they whom the Lorp commanded to divide the inheritance esr 
unto the children of Israel in the land of Canaan. @ oh, 1. 4,16. 


west. Itis identical with what Ezekiel (ch. xlviii. 1) 
calls ‘‘the way of Hethlon”—the northern plain 
between those mountain ranges, now the valley of 
Baalbeck (see on ch. xiii: 21-24); Zedad—identi- 
fied as the present Sudud (Ezek. xvii. 15). 9. Ziph- 
ron—sweet odeur. Hazar-enan—village of foun- 
tains. But the places are unknown. ‘The border, 
therefore, ran from the shore of the Mediterranean 
across the level tract. on the coast toward the 
northern brow of this range, and then swept 
throngh the great pass to the border of the plain 
on the east’ (Porter’s ‘ Damascus,’ ii., pp. 356, 357 ; 
Drew's ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 127). 

10. east border. This is very clearly defined. 
11. Shepham .. . Riblah—which were in the valley 
of Lebanon—are mentioned as the boundary line, 
which commenced a little higher than the sources 
of the Jordan, Ain—is supposed to be the source 
of that river; and thence the eastern bounda 
extended along the Jordan, the sea of Chinneret 
(Lake of Tiberias), the Jordan, and again ter- 
minated at the Dead Sea. The line being drawn 
on the east of the river and the seas, included 
pe 3 waters within the territory of the western 
tribes. 

15. the two tribes and the half tribe have 
received. The nee territories of Sihon and 


Og, lying between the Arnon and mount Hermon, 
were allotted to them—that of Reuben in the 
most.southerly part, Gad north of it, and the half 
Manasseh in the northernmost portion. near 
Jericho eastward, toward the sun-rising. The 
direction was far from being due east; for the 
territories assigned to those two-tribes and a half 
lay partly north-east and south-west of Jericho. 
In reality, however, they were all east; and the 
additional clause, ‘‘ toward the sun-rising,” makes 
that general term more specific. 

17-28, names of the men which shall divide 
the land. This appointment by the Lord before 
the passage of the Jordan tended not only to ani- 
mate the Israelites’ faith in the certainty of the 
conquest, but to prevent all subsequent dispute 
and discontent, which might have been dangerous 
in presence of the natives. The nominees were 
ten princes for the nine and a half tribes, one of 
them being selected from the western section of 
Manasseh, and all subordinate to the great mili- 
tary and ecclesiastical chiefs, Joshua and Eleazar. 
The names are mentioned in the exact order in 
which the tribes obtained possession of the land, 
and according to brotherly connection. 

29. the Lord commanded to divide the inherit- 
ance... inthe land of Canaan. The boundaries 
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NUMBERS XXXV. 
35 AND the Lorp spake unto Moses in the plains of Moab by Jordan 


of the Levites, 


B C 1451, 


2 near Jericho, saying, Command “the children of Israel, that they give | CHAP. 36 


unto the Levites, of the inheritance of their 


. *,* a 
ssession, cities to dwell | © 2% % 


4. 
in; and ye shall give also unto the Levites suburbs for the cities round | Josh. 2.2 
3 about them. And the cities shall they have to dwell in; and the suburbs on. ee 
of them shall be for their cattle, and for their goods, and for all their | , ss nu. 
4 beasts. And the suburbs of the cities, which ye shall give unto the| dred and 
Levites, shall reach from the wall of the city and outward >a thousand arn 
5 cubits round about. And ye shall measure from without the city on the | « Pew’ s a, 
east side two thousand cubits, and on the south side two thousand cubits, | Josh. 2. 
and on the west side two thousand cubits, and on the north side two gio & 
thousand cubits; and the city shall be in the midst: this shall be to | * fP0*' = 
6 them the suburbs of the cities. And among the cities which ye shall] shall give. 
give unto the Levites there shall be ‘six cities for refuge, which ye shall | ¢ ree 


appoint for the manslayer, that he may flee thither: and ‘to them ye 
7 shall add forty and two cities. So all the cities which ye shall give to 
“forty and eight cities: them shall ye give with 
8 their suburbs. And the cities which ye shall give shall be ‘of the 
possession of the children of Israel: from ‘them that have many ye 


the Levites shall be 


of the promised Jand are fay, stated in the fol- 
lowing passages of Scripture esides the present 
chapter:—Gen. xv. 18-21; Exod. xxiii. 31; Deut. 
1. 6-8; xi. 24; 2 Sam. viii. 3; 1 Ki. iv. 21-24; 1 Chr. 
viii. 1-6; ix. 26; and it is observable, that while 
in all these the Euphrates is spoken of as the 
eastern limit, the Jordan is bd ace pamed 
here (v. 12) as the boundary on t e east. Also, 
the southern border is traced in this chapter by 
an irregular curve from the Dead Sea to the river 
of Egypt; whereas in Exod. xxiii. 3l the inherit- 
ance of Israel is described as extending southward 
to the Red Sea. But there is no discrepancy ; for, 
while Canaan proper—the promised land—was 
comprised within the former boundaries, their 
acquisitions by conquest were permitted to extend 
as far as the latter. Within the narrower limits 
lay the country destined for the Israelites; but 
they were allowed to possess the larger region 
east of the Jordan, which for the most part was 

asture-land. Accordingly, the country between 
Mediterranean on the west and the Jordan on 
the east was counted ‘the holy or consecrated 
land’ (Josh. xxii. 25); and the accessions to the 
Hebrews, won by force of arms over the enemies 
who provoked them, never, even in the palmy 
days of David and Solomon, extended farther than 
the Supra on the east, and the Ked Sea on 
the south. 

CHAP. XXXV. 1-5.—E1aur anp Forty Crrres 
GIVEN To THE LevitEs. 2. give unto the Levites 
e « . Cities to dwell in. As the Levites were 
to have no territorial domain allocated to them, 
like the other tribes, on the conquest of. Canaan 
(ch. xviii. 20), they were to be distributed through- 
out the land (cf. Gen. xlvii 7) in certain cities 
appropriated to their use; and these cities were 
to be surrounded by extensive suburbs. There 
is an apparent discrepancy between wv. 4 and 5 
with regard to the extent of the suburbs; but the 
statements in the two verses refer to totally 
different things—the one to the extent of the 
suburbs from the walls of the city, the other to 
the space of 2,000 cubits from their extremity. 
In point of fact, there was an extent of ground, 
amounting to 3,000 cubits, measured from the 
wall of the city. .,One thousand were most prob- 
ably occupied with out-houses for the accommo- 
dation of shepherds and other servants, with 
gardevs, vineyards, % penbweseras And these 


81. 
* Gen. 49, 7. 
Josh. i1. 3, 
/ Ex. 16, 18, 
ch. 26. 54, 
ch. 33. 54, 


which were portioned out to different families (1 
Chr. vi. 60) might be sold by one Levite to an- 
other,but not to any individual of another tribe 
(Jer. xxxii. 7). The other 2,000 cubits remained 
& common for the_ aabeans of cattle (Lev. 
xxv. 34); and, considering their number, that 
space would fully required. The Levites 
being ministers supported at the public expense 
(Deut. xii. 19; xiv. 27-29; xviii. 3-5; xxvi. 12), 
and devoted to the service of God, would be 
expected to wpe sid their spare time from the 
direct services of the sanctuary in promoting the 
cause of religion; and, indeed, their establish- 
ment in various districts of the country seems to 
have been subservient to such sacred occupations— 
nay, to act in a civil as well as an ecclesiastical 
respect. ‘The Levites and priests were the appro- 
priate juris-consults of the nation. They did not 
go round and preach, and teach in a public 
capacity; but it was their business to settle and 
adjudicate all controversies between man and 
man; to declare the law in all cases of trespasses 
or injury; to decide all dubious cases of con- 
science about rites and ceremonies; to give coun- 
sel, whenever asked, about anything which per- 
tained to duty; and, in a word, to perform the 
office of judges and of religious as well as civil 
ministers (cf. Lev. x. 10,11; Deut. xvii. 8-10: 2 
hr. xix. 8; Ezek. xliv. 23,24; Mal. ii 7) Or. 
dinarily, to say the least, and at any rate according 
to strict rule, the Levites were to abide in the 
cities assigned to them, and not go elsewhere to 
reside’ (Moses Stuart ‘On Canon,’ p. 81). 
6-8.—Citizs or ReFucE. 6. there shall be six 
cities . . . for the manslayer. These were 
sacred cities, as inhabited by the Levitical order, 
who acted as moral guardians, and presided along 
with the elders in the inferior tribunals in those 
cities to which men charsed with homicide fled for 
an asylum. The establishment of those privileged 
sanctuaries amongst the cities of the Levites is 
probably traceable to the idea that they would be 
the most suitable and impartial judges; that their 
presence and counsels might calm or restrain the 
stormy passions of the blood-avenger; and that, 
from their being invested with the sacred charac. 
ter, they might be types of Christ, in whom sin- 
ners find a refuge from the destroyer (see Deut. iv. 
43; Josh. xx. 8). 8. the cities... , shali_ be 
of the possession . . , of Israel. The burden 


The ~~ NUMBERS XXXV. of refuge. 
shall give many; but from them that have few ye shall give few: every ) 5. 2661. 
one shall give of his cities unto the Levi i award 2th 

: which he het tes according to his inheritance ; ihe 
, And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, S unto the children of | Jom. 10 2 

10 Israel, and say unto them, 7 When ye be Sond ce Jordan into the land | * =. ata 

11 of Canaan, then *ye shall appoint you: cities to be cities of refuge for |; °° 
you; that the slayer may flee thither, which killeth any person ®at|s Dial 4a 

12 unawares. And ‘they shall be unto you cities for refuge from the | *cb- 16.10 
avenger ; that the manslayer die not, until he stand before the congre- A 4 a ee 

13 gation in judgment. And of these cities which ye shall give, six cities} Lev 24.17 

14 shall e have for refuge. Ye4shall give three cities on this side Jordan, | Deut 1.u, 
and three cities shall ye give in the land of Canaan, «hich shall be cities | « vith } 

15 of refuge. These six cities shall be a refuge, doth for the children of | stone of 
Israel, and *for the stranger, and for the sojourner among them; that | ,,tehe0d. 
every one that killeth any person unawares may flee thither. yeu a 

16 And ‘if he smite him with an instrument of iron, so that he die, he is| He was the 

17 a murderer: the murderer shall surely be put to death. And if he| mere 
smite him * with throwing a stone, wherewith he may die, and he die, he yee 

18 7s a murderer: the murderer shall surely be put to death. Or ¢fhe smite | son slain. 
him with an hand-weapon of wood, ihareaith he may die, and he die, |" So. +8 


19 he ts a murderer: the murderer shall surely be put to death. The 
the murderer: when he meeteth| 10. 


™revenger of blood himself shall 


sla, 
20 him, he shall slay him. But *if he thrast him of hatred, or hurl at him 


of furnishing those places for the residence and 
support of the Levitical order was to fall in 
equitable proportions upon the different tribes 
(see ch. xxxiii, 54; Josh. xx. 7). The larger and 
wealthier tribes were to support a greater number 
than the smaller and poorer ones; but the distri- 
bution of the whole Levitical hody was accom- 
modated to the number of the tribes. 

9-15.—THE BLoop-AVENGER. 11. slayer may 
flee . which kKilleth any person at un- 
awares. The practice of Géelism—zi.e., of the 
nearest relation ef an individual who was killed 
being bound to demand satisfaction from the 
author of his death—existed from a very remote 
antiquity (Gen. iv: 14; xxvii. 45), It seems to 
have been an established usage in the age of 
Moses; aud although in a rude and imperfect 
state of society it is a natural and inte 1 ed 
principle of criminal jurisprudence, it is liable to 
many gréat abuses. The chief of the evils insepar- 
able from it are, that the kinsman, who is bound 
in duty and honour to execute justice, will often 
be precipitate, little disposed, in the heat of 
passion, or under the impulse of revenge, to ex- 
amine into the circumstances of the case—to dis- 
criminate between the premeditated purpose of 
the assassin and the misfortune of the uninten- 
tional homicide. Moreover, it had a tendency not 
only to foster a vindictive spirit, but, in case of 
the Géel being unsuccessful in finding his victim, 
to transmit animosities and fends against his 
descendants from one generation to another. This 
ig exemplified among the Arabs in the present 
day. Should an Arab of one tribe happen to kill 
one of another tribe, there is ‘blood’ between the 
tribes, and the stain can only be wiped off by the 
death of some individual of the tribe with which 
the offence originated. Sometimes the penalty is 
commuted by the payment of a stipulated number 
of sheep or camels, But such an equivalent, 
though offered, is as often refused, and blood has 
to be repaid only by blood. This practice of 
Géelism obtained among the Hebrews to such an 
extent, that it was not pair ort ned ag ey to 
abolish it; and Moses, an le sanctioning its con- 


_ purpose. 


1 Ki 2.31, 


tinuance, was directed, by Divine authority, to 
make some special regulations, which tended both 
to prevent the unhappy consequences of sudden 
an rsonal vengeance, and at the same time to 
afford an accused person time and means of prov- 
ing his innocence, This was the humane and 
equitable end contemplated in the institution of 
cities of refuge. There were to be six of these 
legalized asyla—three on the east of Jordan, both 
because the territory there was equal in length 
though not in breadth, to Canaan, and because i 
might be more convenient for some to take refuge 
across the border. They were appointed for the 
benefit, not of the native Israelites only, but of all 
resident strangers. Bdhr (‘Symbolik fy) draws a 
conclusion from the institution of such public 
sanctuaries, that for accused persons of the 
description referred to there was no sin offerin 
prescribed or accepted. But the professed objec 
of this chapter is not to treat of the unintentional 
manslayer, otherwise directions would have been 
pie in accordance with the principles of the 
egal economy, in regard to the ecclesiastical 
expiation; but of the free cities and of the man- 
slayer, to whom the privilege of a secure retreat 
within their walls was afforded, until an investiga- 
tion should be made into the case by the judicial 
authorities. Bahr’s inference, therefore, is not 
warranted by the tenor of this chapter, which is 
limited to certain special instructions to the 
homicide—where and how to consult his safety 
Bendis a legal inquiry, whether the deed was 
premeditated or unintentional, j 

16-21, if he smite him, &c. Various cases are 
here enumerated in which the Géel or avenger 
was at liberty to take the life of the murderer; 
and every one of them proves a premedita 
In every case where a refugee was con- 
victed of having perpetrated deliberate murder, 
he was doomed to suffer death, without redemp- 
tion or commutation. No sanctuary could protect 
him; for even though he took hold of the horns of 
the altar, he might be torn from that sacred 
and be surrendered to justice (Exod. xxi. 14; 
Ki, ii. 28-34). 
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21 °by laying of wait, that he die; or in enmity smite him with his hand, that 
he die: he that smote Aim shall surely be put to death; for he és a mur- 
derer : the revenger of blood shall slay the murderer when he meeteth him. 


of daughtere. 


B. C. 1451. 


* Ex. 21. 14, 
Deut.19.11, 
P Josh. 20. 6. 


22 Butif he thrust him suddenly without enmity, or have cast upon him @ Eph. 1. 7. 

23 avy thing without laying of wait, or with any stone, wherewith a man ree ty 
may die, seeing him not, and cast 2¢ upon him, that he die, and was not| ty 2 10. 

24 his enemy, neither sought his harm; then ” the congregation shall judge | * no Bioed 
between the slayer and the revenger of blood according to these judg- ey bp. fo 

25 ments: and the congregation shall deliver the slayer out of the hand of} gy 92.2 
the revenger of blood, and the congregation shall restore him to the city |* eh 2.1, 
of his refuge, whither he was fled: and he “shall abide in it unto the |‘ ee 
death of the high priest, ” which was anointed with the holy oil. Matt. 18.16, 

26 But if the slayer shall at any time come without the border of the| cor int 

27 city of his refuge, whither he was fled; and the revenger of blood find | , Benes a 
him without the borders of the city of his refuge, and the revenger of | gi, 

28 blood kill the slayer; ° he shall not be guilty of blood: because he should | * Acts 4.12, 
have remained in the city of his refuge until the death of the high priest: ne at 
but after the death of the high priest the slaver shall return into the land sate; 
of his possession. ; | Rev. 6.9, 

29 So these things shall be for a statute of judgment unto you through- | ° en. =e 
out your generations in all your geld: Peseta 

30  Whoso killeth any person, the murderer shall be put to death by the | Isa. 6. 21. 
‘mouth of witnesses: but one witness shall not testify against any person aes 

31 to cause him to die. Moreover ye shall take no satisfaction for the life’ | v theresa". 
of a murderer, which is ® guilty of death; but he shall be surely put to| benoer- 

32 death. And ye shall take “no satisfaction for him that is fled to the eae 
city of his refuge, that he should come again to dwell in the land, until | ~ Gen. 9. 6. 
the death of the priest. * Lev. 18, 28, 

33 So ye shall not pollute the land wherein ye are; for blood "it defileth ; ey 
the land: and ’the land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed| 4s 

34 therein, but “by the blood of him that shed it. Defile * not therefore | ch.5.3. 
the land which ye shall inhabit, wherein I dwell: for ’I the Lorp dwell ne ae 
among the children of Israel. Woah 

36 A the chief fathers of the families of the children “of Gilead, the | 2Cor. 6.16. 
son of Machir, the son of Manasseh, of the families of the sons of Joseph, | caraP. 36, 
came near, and spake before Moses, and before the princes, the chief | * ch. 26. 29 


22-28. But if he thrust him suddenly without 
enmity, &c. Under the excitement of a sudden 
provocation or violent passion, an injury might be 
inflicted issuing in death; and for a person who 
had thus undesignedly committed slaughter, the 
Levitical cities offered the benefit of full rotec- 
tion. Once having reached the nearest—for one 
or other of them was within a day’s journey of all 

arts of the land—he was secure. But he had to 

‘abide in it.” His confinement within its walls 
was @ wise and salutary rule, designed to show the 
sanctity of human blood in God's si ht, as well as 
to protect the manslayer himself, whose presence 
and intercourse in society might have provoked 
the vibdictive pesuons of deceased’s relatives. 
But the period of his release from this confinement 
was not until the death of the high priest. That 
was a season of public affliction, when private 
sorrows were sunk or overlooked under a sense of 
the national calamity, and when the death of 80 
eminent a servant of God naturally led all to 
periena consideration about their own mortality. 

he moment, however, that the refugee broke 
through the restraints of his confinement and 
ventured beyond the precincts of the asylum, he 
forfeited the privilege; and if he was discovered 
by his pursner, might be Hos with impunity, 


29-34. these things shall be for a statute of 
judgment, The law of the blood-avenger, as thus 
established by Divine authority, was a vast im- 
provement on the ancient practice of Géelism. By 
the appointment of cities of refuge, the manslayer 
was saved, in the meantime, from the blind and 
impetuous fury of vindictive relatives; but he 
paighs be tried by the local court, and if proved 
gui yy on sufficient evidence, condemned and pun- 
ished as a murderer, without the ossibility of 
deliverance by any pecuniary satisfaction. The 
enactment of Moses, which was in adaptation to 
the character and usages of the Hebrew people, 
secured the double advantage of promoting the 
ends both of humanity and of justice. 

CHAP. XXXVI. 1-13.—Tar INCONVENIENCE OF 
THE INHERITANCE oF DavGurers, 1, the chief 
fathers of the families . . . of Gilead. Being the 
tribal governors in Manasseh, they consulted 
Moses and “the princes”—i. e., heads of tribes 
(see ‘on chs. i. 5-17; iii. 24, 30, 35; xxvii. 2; Deut, 
xxix. 10)—on a case that affected the public honour 
and interests of their tribe. It related once more 
to the asushtcs of Zelophehad. Formerly these 
had applied, at their own instance, to be recog: 
nized, for want of heirs male in their family, as 
entitled to inherit their father’s property: now the 
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2 fathers of the children of Israel: and they said, The Lorp commanded 


of daughters. 


B. C. 1451. 


my lord to give the land for an inheritance by lot to the children of | * ch. 2.66. 


Israel: and ‘my lord was commanded by the Lorp to give the inheritance 
3 of Zelophehad our brother unto his daughters. And if they be married 
to any of the sons of the other tribes of the children of Israel, then shall 
their inheritance be taken from the inheritance of our fathers, and shall 
be put to the inheritance of the tribe 1 whereunto they are received: so 
4 shall it be taken from the lot of our inheritance. And when “the jubilee 
of the children of Israel shall be, then shall their inheritance be put unto 
the inheritance of the tribe whereunto they are received: so shall their 
inheritance be taken away from the inheritance of the tribe of our fathers. 
5 And Moses commanded the children of Israel according to the word of 
6 the Lorp, saying, The tribe of the sons of Joseph hath ‘said well. This 
ts the thing which the Lorp doth command concerning the daughters of 
Zelophehad, saying, Let them ?marry to whom they think best; only to 
7 the family of the tribe of their father shall they marry: so shall not the 
Jinheritance of the children of Israel remove from tribe to tribe; for 
one of the children of Israel shall * keép himself to the inheritance 
8 of the tribe of his fathers. And "every daughter, that possesseth an 
inheritance in any tribe of the children of Israel, shall be wife unto one 
of the family of the tribe of her father, that the children of Israel may| 43 
9 enjoy every man the inheritance of his fathers. Neither shall the in- 
heritance remove from one tribe to another tribe; but every one of the 
tribes of the children of Israel shall keep himself to his own inheritance. 
Even *as the Lorp commanded Moses, so did the daughters of Zelo- 
11 phehad: for * Mahiah, Tirzah, and Hoglah, and Milcah, and Noah, the 
daughters of Zelophehad, were married unto their father’s brothers’ sons: 
12 and they were married *into the families of the sons of Manasseh the son 
of Joseph; and their inheritance remained in the tribe of the family of 


eve 


10 


their father. 
13 


Moab by Jordan ear Jericho. 
application was made on behalf of the tribe to 
which they belonged—that steps might be taken 
to prevent the alienation of their patrimony by 
their alliance with husbands of another tribe. The 
unrestricted marriages of daughters in such cir- 
cumstances threatened seriously to affect the tenure 
of land in Israel, as their inheritance would go to 
their children, who, by the father’s side, would 
belong to another tribe, and thus lead, through a 
‘complication of interests and the confusion of 
families, to an evil for which even the jubilee 
could not afford a remedy (see on Lev. xxv. 13). 

5-12, .Moses commanded . . . according to the 
word of the Lord. The plea appeared just and 
reasonable; and accordingly an enactment was 
made by whicb the daughters, of Zelophehad, 
while left to the free choice of their husbands, 
were restricted to marry not only within their 
own tribe, but within the family of their father’s 
tribe—i.e., one of their cousins. This restriction, 
however, was imposed only on those who were 
heiresses. The law was not applicable to daugh- 
ters in different circumstances (1 Chr. xxiii. 22). 
The great object of these two exceptional laws 
was, that the name of the man who died sonless 
should not be lost (ch. xxvii. 4); and on this ac- 
count the person who married an heiress was 
called after the name of his father-in-law, and also 
of his own father, so that he had thus two family 
names (see on 1 Chr. ii. 21-23; Neb. vii. 63). Jew- 


These 4 are the commandments and the judgments which the Lorp com- 
manded by the hand of Moses unto the children of Israel in ‘the plains of 


ish writers, however, a Ad this ordinance, sn- 


ch, 27. 1. 
ch. 33, 54, 
Josh, 13, 6, 
Josh. 14. 1. 
Josh 17. 3, 

®* ch. 27, 1, 7. 
Josh. 17, 3 

4 


1 unto 
whom they 
shall be. 

@ Lev. 25. 10, 


2 be wives. 
41 Ki 21,3. 
8 cleave to 
the, etc, 
1 Ki. 21. 3, 
91 Chr 23, 


2 Chr.30 12. 

Matt. 28. 20, 
# ch. 27.1. 

4 to some 
that were 
of the 
families, 

J Lev. 7, 37, 
38. 

Lev. 11. 46, 
Lev. 13. 59. 

& ch, 2.1. 
ch. 26. 3. 
cb, 31, 12, 
ch, 33, 60, 

terdicting the transference of lands from a family 

in one tribe to one of another, was binding only 
in the early period of their settlement in Canaan 

Sed RE Synedriis,’ lib. iv., cap. iv., n. 1; ‘De 
uccessione in Bona,’ cap. xviii). ere was an in- 

stance of .progressive legislation (see also Exod. 

Xviii.; ch. xxvii.) in Israel, the enactments made 

being suggested by circumstances; but it is de- 

serving of special notice that those additions to 
or modifications of, the law were confined to civi 
affairs, while the slightest change was inadmissible 
in the Jaws relating to worship or the maintenance 
of religion. The tribe of the sons of Joseph hath 
said well. ‘‘,The tribe of Joseph” is the scriptural 
uivalent for the two tribes of Ephraim and 
avasseh. In ch. xiii. 11, ‘‘the tribe of Joseph” 
denotes Manasseh, as in this passage; while in 

Rev. vii. 6, 8, it is applied to the greater tribe of 

Ephraim. 

13, These . . . commandments , . . in the 
Plains of Moab. The Israelitish encampment 
was on an extensive plateau north of the Arnon, 
and which, though wrested from the Moabites by 
Sihon and Qg, still retained the name of its 
original possessors. The particular site, as indi- 
cated by the words, ‘Jordan near Jericho,” is 
now called #l-Koura—a large plain lying not far 
from Nebo, between the Arnon and a small 
tributary stream, the Waleh (Burckhardt). It was 
a desert plain on the eastern bank, and marked 
only by groves of the wild thorny acacia tree. 


THE FIFTH BOOK OF MOSES, CALLED 
DEUTERONOMY. 


1 IPHESE b¢ the words which Moses spake unto all Isracl ®on this side| B.C. 15t 


Jordan in the wilderness, in the 


plain over against 1the Red sea, 


CHAP. 1. 


between Paran, and Tophel, and Laban, and Hazeroth, and Dizahab. "irs gala 
2 (There are eleven days’ journey from Horeb by the way of mount Seir | 1 or, zopn. 


CHAP. I. 1-46.—Moszs’ Spgecu at THE END 
OF THE ForTIETH YEAR, 1. These be the words 
which Moses spake unto all Israel. The mental 
condition of the people generally in that infantine 
age of the Church, the greater number of them 
being young or of tender years, together with the 
seductive influence of idolatry which they had so 
fatally experienced since they came to Moab, and 
to which they would be still more exposed in the 
land which they were about to invade, rendered 
it expedient to repeat the laws and counsels which 
God had given; and, Head to furnish a re- 
capitulation of the leading branches of their faith 
and duty was Simonse. the last public services 
which Moses rendered to Israel. The scene of their 
délivery was the Arboth Moab—"'the plains of 
Moab”—where the encampment was pitched, on 
this side Jordan—or, as the Hebrew word may 
perhaps be rendered, at or on the passage of the 
Jordan [}77. 7323], beyond Jordan, the country 
east of that river (v. 5; chs. iii. 8-12; iv. 46; Josh. 
i, 14; ii. 10; ix. 10; xxii. 4; Judg. ¥. 17). Some- 
times, however, it is used to signify the Tegion 
west of the Jordan (Num. xxxii. 19; chs, iii, 25; 
xi. 30; Josh. v. 1; xii 7; xx. 7; xxii. 7; 1 Sam. 
XXXi. ), The Septuagint has repay rou Topdavov; 
and the Vulgate, contra. The Hebrew word is 
ambiguous, and is used to signify on this side and 
the other of Jordan (Josh. xii 1 7). (See Witsius, 
* Disser.,’ No. 46, pi 129; Huet, ‘Demons. Evangel., 
prop. iv., cap. 14.) Bleek rightly remarks on 
this expression, ‘The formula was a standing 
designation for the country of the Jordan, which 
might be used irrespectively of the position of the 
writer’ (see on Gen, 1. 10). im the wilderness, in 
the plain [73373 1373]. Midbar, translated “the 
wilderness,” denotes an uninhabited tract of 
country, adapted only for patie Arabah sig- 
nifies a real desert, an ari » Sterile region; and 
‘the Arabah’ was the ancient name o the low- 
lying desert, valley, or a which extended 
the whole way from the Red Sea north to the Sea 
of Tiberias; but it is now applied by the Arabs 
exclusively to the portion which lies between the 
D Sea and the Gulf of Akaba; while the part 
north of the Dead Sea is called ‘the Ghor’ (Robin- 
son’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 600; Stanley's 
‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 481). While the high 
table-lands of Moab were ‘cultivated fields,’ the 
Jordan valley at the foot of the mountains, where 

srael was encamped, was a part of the great 
desert plain, little more inviting than the desert 
of Arabia, excepting *‘the plains of Moab,” a little 
oasis which formed the actual scene of encamp- 
ment (see on Num. xxii. 1). The locale is indicated 
the mention of some of the most prominent 

p! from which they had come. over against 
the Red sea [7 %\p]—in front of, at the opposite 
end from the Red Sea. . Suph signifies a reed; 
avd although the sea which our translators have 


is not ip the giginal, there is no doubt 


that the Red Sea is meant in this passage, as in p, 
40 and ch. ii. 1, in both of which the He rew word 
for sea is expressed. (For the origin of this name, 
‘the weedy sea’ and ‘the Red Sea,’ see on Exod. 


| xiii. 18.) (The Septuagint has wAnciov tis épulpas 


Gardoons,} The Sinus fElaniticus—the gulf of 
kaba—is obviously meant. between Paran— 
now the es of et-Tih (see on Gen. xxi. 21; 
Num. x. 12). and Tophel—now Tafileh, on the 
east of the mountains of Edom, between Bozrah 
and Kerak. Laban—or Libnah (Num. xxxiii. 20). 
Hazeroth (see on Num. xi. 35; xxxiii. 17)—the 
fountain El-Hidhera according to Burckhardt, 
who is followed by Robinson (* Biblical Researches, 
L, p. 223) Another Hazeroth, however, on the 
east of the Arabah, is supposed to be here meant 
by -Wilson (‘Lands of the Bible,’ i., pp. 234, 235, 
note), and by Wilton (‘Negeb,’ p. 247), who adopts 
Rowland’s theory as to the site of Kadesh (see 
on Num, xiii. 26). Dizahab {am “J—a place so 
called from its abundance of gold [Septuagint, 
Teens) generally considered identical with 
Dahab, on the western shore of the Alanitic Gulf. 
It appears quite impossible to admit, with most 
expositors, that the words, “over against the Red 
sea, between Paran, and Tophel, and Laban, and 
Hazeroth, and Dizahab,” contain a more exact 
designation of the second giving of the law, co-or- 
dinate with the more general one in the words, ‘on 
the other side Jordan, in the wilderness ’—in the 
Arabah. The Arboth Moab lay not over against 
the Red Sea, the Arabian Gulf, but rather frontin 
the Dead Sea; they lay not between Paran and 
Tophel, both of which lie lower than the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea—the one westward of 
the mountains of Seir, the other eastward, while 
the Arboth Moab begins at the northern end of 
the Dead Sea. i Laban, Hazeroth, and 
Dizahab, which take us far from the Arboth 
Moab, we know not, according to this view. what 
todo. On the contrar i 
soon as, with the LXX., Aguila, Symmachus, and 
we take the phrase, “over against 


Arabah (plain)—‘in the Arabah (w 
against the Red sea, between Paran, and. Tophel, 

The 
as lying 


Israelites moved during the whole of their forty 


the 
place of the first givin 
On account o 


thar & r © & more exact description 
of it, with the detinite intention of drawing a line 


with one another’ (Hengstenberg, ‘ Balaam, Geog, 
Observ.,’ p. 521; also Robinson, * Biblical Re. 


searches,’ 1i., p. 600, note 2). 2. (There are eleven 


D 
days’ journey from Horeb by the way of mount 


The history 


dwelt at Astaroth in * Edrei: 


DEUTERONOMY IT. of Israc, 

3 >unto Kadesh-barnea.) And it came to pass ‘in the fortieth year, in the |_3 0. st. 
eleventh month, on the first day of the month, that Moses spake unto | * Num.1s.26 

the children of Israel, according unto all that the Lorp had given him in | , %%.% * 
4 commandment unto them; after*he had slain Sihon the king of the dweaeaae 
Amorites, which dwelt in Heshbon, and Og the king of Bashan, which | Josh. 12.1, 

2, 

5 On this side Jordan, in the land of Moab, began Moses to declare this Pie ik 


6 law, saying, The Lorp our God spake unto us /in Horeb, saying, Ye have}. 1! 


7 dwelt long ’ enough in this mount: turn you, and take your journey, and 


8 river, the river Euphrates. 


Isaac, and Jacob, to give unto them and to their seed after them. 
9 And ‘I spake unto you at that time, saying, I am not able to bear you 


* Josh. 13.12 


go to the mount of the Amorites, and unto ?all the places nigh thereunto, : ze ae 
in the plain, in the hills, and in the vale, and in the south, and by the | | Nam.10.11. 
sea-side, to the land of the Canaanites, and unto Lebanon, unto the great | * nr 
s. Behold, I have *sct the land before you: goin| boura 
and possess the land which the Lorp sware unto your fathers, "Abraham, nectie'§ - 
Gen. 16, 7 
$ Ex. 18. 18, 
Naum. 11,14 


10 myself alone: the Lorp your God hath multiplied you, and, behold, 4 ye 
11 are this day as the stars of heaven for multitude. 


5 Gen. 15. & 
ch, 10, 22, 


(The Lorp God of 


Seir unto Kadesh-barnea), (see on Num. xxxiii.) 
This statement, which is properly marked in our 
version as a parenthesis, was designed to indicate 
the general course of the Israelites after their 
departure from Sinai The route traced seems to 
have been a well-known one, and occupied in 
journeying between the extremes the space of 
eleven days, which, at the average rate of ten 
miles a day, would make a distance of 110 miles. 
Distances are computed in the East still by the 
hours or days occupied by the journey. A day’s 
journey on foot is about twenty miles; on camels, 
at the rate of three miles an hour, thirty miles; 
and by caravans, about twenty-five miles. But 
the Israelites being encumbered with children and 
flocks, would move at a slower rate than any of 
these. Some writers consider that their journey 
could not have exceeded ten, or perhaps five miles 
a day (Benisch). The mention of the time here 
was made to show that the great number of years 
spent in travelling from Horeb to Kadesh was not 
owing to the length of the way, but to a very 
different cause—viz., banishment for their apostasy 
and frequent rebellions. Kadesh, whether con- 
sidered as a city or a region, was the most impor- 
tant stage next to Sinai in the history of the 
Israelite wanderings; and although ‘“‘the plains 
of Moab” lay farther north, no more reckoning of 
days’ jourveyings is given, owing to the interven- 
tion of the Dead Sea (see for opinions as to 
Kadesh, Num. xiii. 26: cf. Gen. xiv. 17). 3. in the 
fortieth year, &c. This impressive discourse, 
in which Moses reviewed all that God had done 
for his people, was delivered about a month before 
his death, and after peace and tranquillity had 
been restored by the complete eonquest of Sihon 
and Og, 4 Astaroth—the royal residence of Og— 
so called from Astarte (the moon), the tutelary 

dess of the Syrians; and he was slain at Edrei, 
now Edb’ra, the ruins of which are fourteen miles 
in circumference (Burckhardt): its general breadth 
is about two leagues. 

6. began Moses to declare this law—declare, 
te, explain, this law. He follows the same 
method here that he elsewhere observes, viz., that 
of first enumerating the marvellous doings of God 
in behalf of his people, and reminding them what 
an unwortby requital they had made for all His 
kindness; then he rehearses the law and its vari- 
ous precepts. 6. Ye have dwelt long enough in 
this mount. Horeb “ei the general name of a 


mountainous district—lit,, ‘‘the parched or burnt 
region”—whereas Sinai was the name appropriated 
to a particular peak. About a year had been 
spent among the recesses of that wild solitude, in 
laying the foundation, under the immediate direc- 
tion of God, of a new and peculiar community, as 
to its social, political, and, above all, religious 
character; and, when this purpose had beeu 
accomplished, they were ordered to break up their 
encampment in Horeb. The command given them 
was to march straight to Canaan, and possess it, 
7. the mount of the Amorites—the hilly tract in 
the south of Canaan (cf. Num. xiii. 29; xiv. 2 

called afterwards the mountains of Judah an 

Israel (Josh. xi. 16, 21). in the plain [3773]— 
in the valley of the Jordan, in the hills—i. ¢., 
the central mountain ridge. in the vale [n2p¥a] 


—the Philistine eine rely country. the south 
[2233]—the debateable land outstretching into the 
wilderness. by the sea-side—the Mediterranean. 
to the land of the Canaanites, and unto 
Lebanon—i. ¢., Phenicia, the country of Sidon; 
and the coast_of the Mediterranean, from the 
Philistines te Lebanon, The name Canaanite is 
often used synonymously with that of Phonician. 
8. the land before you—lit., before your faces ; it 
is accessible; there is no impediment to your 
occupation. The order of the journey, as indicated 
by the places mentioned, would have led to a 
course of invasion, the opposite of what was event- 
ually followed—viz., from the sea-coast eastward, 
instead of from the Jordan westward (see on 
Num. xx. 1). 

9-18. I spake unto you at that time—a little 
before their arrival in Horeb. Moses addresses 
that new generation as the representatives of their 
fathers, in whose sight and hearing all the trans- 
actions he recounts took place. A reference is 
here made to the suggestion of Jethro (Exod. xviii. 
18), and in noticing his practical adoption of a plan 
by which the administration of justice was _coni- 
mitted to a select number of subordinate officers, 
Moses, by a beautiful allusion to the patriarch 
blessing, ascribed the necessity of that memorable 
change in the government to the vast increase of 
the population. 10. ye are this day as the stars 
... for multitude. This hdd} pe Oriente 
hyperbole nor a mere empty boast; for Abraham 
Puan (Gen. xv. 5, 6) to look to the stars; and 
though they appear innumerable, yet those seap 


The history DEUTERONOMY I. of Israel. 
your fathers make you a thousand times so many more as ye are, and 5) i 
12 bless you, ‘as he hath promised you!) How ‘cau I myself alone bear rt hg 
13 your cumbrance, and your burden, and your strife? *Take you wise men,| py’ 92 is 
and understanding, and known among your tribes, and I will make them |¢ 1Kis.a 
14 rulers over you. And ye answered me, and said, The thing which thou oaik IL 
15 hast spoken zs good for us to do. So I took the chief of your tribes, | , gi, 


wise men, and known, and ° made them heads over you, captains over 


16 


17 


18 


captains over tens, and officers among your tribes. 


Ex. 18, 2. 

thousands, and captains over hundreds, and captains over fifties, and Risee tg 

And I charged your | m Scher, 24. 

judges at that time, saying, Hear the causes between your brethren, and * Lev. 24, 22. 

Judge righteously between every man and his “brother, and the stranger i 

that ts with him. Ye °shall not *respect persons in Judgment, but ye| Jus21. 
shall hear the small as well as the great; ye ” shall not be afraid of the | ¢ acknow- 

face of man; for the *judgment zs God’s: and the cause that is too hard | , pm agny 

And I commanded you] pro 209.4 


for you, ” bring zé unto me, and I will hear it. 
at that time all the things which ye should do. 2% 


19 And when we departed from Horeb, we ’ went through all that great pares 
and terrible wilderness, which ye saw by the way of the mountain of the| » ~~ 
Amorites, as the Lorp our God commanded us; and ‘we came to Kadesh- |* Num. 10.12, 

20 barnea. And I said unto you, Ye are come unto the mountain of the = ps 

21 Amorites, which the Lorp our God doth give unto us. Behold, the Lord | + Numi:e0. 
thy God hath set the land before thee: go up and possess tf, as the | * Josh. 1. 9. 
Lorp God of thy fathers hath said unto thee; fear “ not, neither be dis- a eae 
couraged. IL 

22 And ye came near unto me every one of you, and said, We will send | Isa. 41.10. 
men before us, and they shall search us out the land, and bring us word bay 
again by what way we must go up, and into what cities we shall come.| wen ise 


by the naked eye amount in reality to no more 
than 3,010 in both hemispheres—so that the Israel- 
ites already far exceeded that number, being at 
the last census above 600,000. Nay, even on the 
supposition that we take into account all the 
stars which the marvellous discoveries of modern 
‘astronomy have brought within our knowledge— 
viz., about 75,000,000 of stars, the highest number 
which, it is computed, has been realized by the 
_ telescope—still the affirmation of Moses, after the 
Word of God, would hold good. From Abraham 
to Christ there were forty-two generations (Matt. 
i. 17). ‘Now, we find that at the second census 
the fighting men among the Hebrews amounted to 
600,000 ; and the Israelites, who have never ceased 
to be a distinct people, have so multiplied that, if 
the aggregate number of them who had ever lived 
could be ascertained, it would be found far to 
exceed the number of all the fixed stars taken 
together’ (Horne’s ‘Introduction,’ vol. i., p. 600). 
It was a seasonable memento, calculated to ani- 
mate their faith in the a Snagit of other 
parts of the Divine promise. (On the alleged dis- 
érepancy between the statements made by Moses 
relative to the appointment of judges and the 
pccount in Exod. xviii., see ‘General Introduction.’) 
43. Take you wise men, &c. The import of 
Moses’ announcement to the ae was that they 
should select the men, while he would instal those 
nominated into the magisterial office; and while 
the choice was limited to those who were already 
recognized as ‘elders of the people,’ and acting in 
the capacity of public officers (cf. Exod. xxiv. 49; 
Num. xi. 16, 17; v. 24), the special qualifications 
required were skill and Ag aber honesty, 
fidelity, and the fear of God. These seventy men, 
enjoying the respect and confidence of the people, 
thus advanced to this new dignity, and guided by 
the Diyine Spirit, were a aid Moses as a corporate 


council—an ultimate court of appeal in cases 
brought from the ordinary administrators of 
justice. 17. the judgment 18 God's. No tribunal 
can enforce justice in the same absolute spirit 
of independence as that which existed under the 
Hebrew theocracy. The judges were represented 
as holy persons sitting in the place of God (cf. 
ch. xix. 17); and this official elevation placed all 
the people of Israel, both small and great, on a 
level of equality. The seventy, as judges, were to 
know no difference amongst the itigants whose 
causes were submitted to their tribunal, nor were 
they to be biassed by a regard either to rich or 
poor, but to decide without fear or favour. 

19-21. we went through all that great and 
terrible wilderness—of Paran, which included 
the desert and mountainous space lying between 
the wilderness of Shur westward, or towards 
Egypt, and mount Seir, or the land of Edon, east- 
ward; between the land of Canaan north wards, 
and the Red Sea southwards; and thus it appears 
to have comprehended really the wilderness of 
Sin and Sinai (Fisk). It was not the whole desert, 
but only a part of it; for it is observable that it 

not commence at Horeb, but only after the 
Israelites had departed from Horeb. ‘The reference 
here is to that sterile and inhospitable region east 
of the Seir mountain range, on the border of which, 
where it blends with ¢ of Arabia, the 
Israelites were under a necessity of marching ip 
the eoncluding stages of their journey (cf. Jer. oe 
20. I said unto you, Ye are come unto 
mountain of the Amorites. The name of the 
Amorites is used here for the whole population of 
ee ; ond Sha ne ee and eatnees 
are irequently interchanged (Gen. xv. 16; ch. xx, 
19; Josudli0; Amoa ie 9). ‘ 

22-33. ye came... ,. and said, We will send 
meg. The proposal to despatch spies emanated 
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DEUTERONOMY I. 


of Israel. 


23 And the saying pleased me well: and ’I took twelve men of you, one of | _B ©. 4s. 


24 a tribe: and they turned and went up into the mountain, and came unto | * Num. 13. s, 
25 the valley of Eshcol, and searched it out. And they took of the fruit |“ S2™*" 
of the land in their hands, and brought 7¢ down unto us, and brought us Pai 24, 
word again, and said, J¢ is a good land which the Lorp our God doth | * «h.9. 2. 
give us. ales 
26 Notwithstanding ” ye would not go up, but rebelled against the com-|¥ Neal 
27 mandment of the Lorp your God: and ye murmured in your tents, and| 33% 
said, Because the Lorp * hated us, he hath brought us forth out of the}. $v." ae 
land of Egypt, to deliver us into the hand of the Amorites, to destroy us. | ¢ pearert 
28 Whither shall we go up? our brethren have 7discouraged our heart, | Neb.« 
saying, ” The people 7s greater and taller than we; the eities are great and | ° = oe 
walled up to heaven; and moreover we have seen the sons of the *Ana-| Isa. 45.3.4 
kims there. cence ee 
29, Then I said unto you, Dread not, neither be afraid of them. The} emis ia 
30 “Lorp your God, which goeth before you, he shall fight for you, according | ° Pa. 106. 24 
31 toall that he did for you in Egypt before your eyes; and in the wilderness, |, 324° 
where thou hast seen how that the Lorp thy God ° bare thee, as a man ‘ rae 
doth bear his son, in all the way that ye went, until ye came into this Place. ¢ Num 10.83. 
32, Yet in this thing “ye did not believe the Lorp your God, who “went | , E#. 2.6 
33 in the way before you, to ‘search you out a place to pitch your tents in, Ohta fie 
in fire by night, to show you by what way ye should go, and in a cloud} Ps.96. n. 
by day. § fulfilled to 
34 And the Lorp heard the voice of your words, and was wroth, ’and ee 
35 sware, saying, Surely “there shall not one of these men of this evil] chs. 26, 
generation see that good land, which I sware to give unto your fathers, | °c * % 
36 save Caleb the son of Jephunneb; he shall see it, and to him will I give = ae 
the land that he hath trodden upon, and to his children, because he hath | ¢ Ex. 24. 13, 
87 S wholly followed the Lorp. Also *the Lorp was angry with me for your} ¥% 51 
38 sakes, saying, Thou also shalt not go in thither. But Joshua the son of ire 4 
Nun, ‘which standeth before thee, he shall go in thither: encourage |J ch. 11. 1, 
39 Jhim; for he shall cause Israel to inherit it. Moreover your little ones, | , °° 
which ye said should be a prey, and your children, which in that day|" ie" 
had “no knowledge between good and evil, they shall go in thither, and | Eze. 18 20, 
40 unto them will I give it, and they shall possess it. But as for you, turn] Jo * 
you, and take your journey into the wilderness by the way of the Red sea.! Romer’ 


from the 

believing t 
this measure, and God 
mitted them to follow the suggestion (see on Num. 


pe through unbelief; but Moses, 
em sincere, gave his cordial assent to 


f of this a 
on being consulted, per- i 


open rebe 


in that 


34-36. the Lord... was wroth. In consequence 

ravated offence—unbelief followed by 

lion—the Israelites were doomed, 

righteous | Jndgment of God, to a life of wanderiv 
ear 


in the 


xiii. 1, 2).° The issue proved disastrous to them, 
only through their own sin and folly. 28. cities 
are great and walled up to heaven—an Oriental 
metaphor, meaning very high. The Arab marauders 
roam about on horseback; and hence the walls of 
St. Catherine’s monastery on Sinai are so lofty that 
travellers are drawn up by 2 pulley in a basket. 
Anakims (see on Num. xiii. 33). The honest and 
uncompromising language of Moses, in reminding 
the Israelites of their perverse conduct and out- 
rageous rebellion at the report_of the treacherous 
and faint-hearted scouts, affords a strong evidence 
of the truth of this history as well as of the Divine 
authority of his mission, There was great reason 
for his dwelling on this dark passage in their 
history, as it was their unbelief that excluded 
them from the privilege of entering the promised 
land (Heb. iii. 19); and that unbelief was a mar- 
vellous exhibition of human perversity, consider- 
ing the miracles which God had wrought in their 
favour, especially in the daily‘manifestations they 
had of His presence among them as their leader 
and protector. 63 


wilderness, till the whole adul 
death. The only 


generation had disappeared py tod y 
, and Joshua, who 


exceptions mentioned are Cale 
was to be Moses’ successor. 37. Also the Lord 
was angry with me for your sakes, This state- 
ment seems to indicate that it was on this occasion 
Moses was condemned to share the fate of the 
people. But we know that it was several years 
afterwards that Moses betrayed an unhappy spirit 
of distrust at the waters of strife (Ps. cvi. 32, 33). 
This verse must be considered, therefore, as a 
parenthesis. 39. your children, which in that 
day had no knowledge. All ancient versions 
read ‘to-day’ instead of ‘‘that day;” and the 
sense is, ‘your children who now know,’ or ‘who 
know not as yet good or evil.’ As the children 
had not been partakers of the sinful outbreak, 
they were spared to obtain the privilege which 
their unbelieving parents had forfeited. God's 
ways are not as man’s ways. 40-45. turn you, 
and take your journey into the wilderness, 
This command they disregarded ; and determined, 
in apite of the earnest remonstrances of Moses, to 
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41 Then ye answered and said unto me, We have sinned against the Lorp, 
we will go up and fight, according to all that the Lorp our God com- 
manded us. And when ye had girded on every man his weapons of war, 

42 ye were ready to go up into the hill. And the Lorp said unto me, Say 
unto them, Go not up, neither fight; for I am not among you; lest ye be 

43 smitten before your enemies, So I spake unto you; and ye would not 
hear, but rebelled against the commandment of the Lorp, ®and went 

44 presumptuously up into the hill, And the Amorites, which dwelt in that 
mountain, came out against you, and chased you, ‘as bees do, and de- 

45 stroyed you in Seir, ecen unto Hormah. And ye returned and wept 
before the Lorp; “but the Lorp would not hearken to your voice, nor 

46 give ear unto you. So ye abode in Kadesh many days, according unto 
the days that ye abode there. 

2 THEN we turned, and took our journey into the wilderness by the 
way of the Red sea, as the Lorp spake unto me: and we compassed. 

2, mount Seir many days. And the Lorp spake unto me, saying, Ye have 
3, compassed this mountain long enough: turn you northward. And com- 
4 mand thou the people, saying; Ye are to pass through the coast of your 
brethren the children of Esau, which dwell in Seir; and they shall be 
5 afraid of you: take ye good heed unto yourselves therefore: meddle not 
with them; for I will not give you of their land, 1no, not so much as a 
foot breadth; “because I have given mount Seir unto Esau Jor a posses- 


of Israel. 


B. C. 1451, 


% ye were 
presump- 
tuous and 
went up. 
Num. 14.46 

45, 

t ch. 28, 26, 
ch, 32, 30. 
Ps 118, 12, 


CHAP. 2 


force an onward passage. They attempted to cross | appear to have followed northward nearly the 
the heights then bcounied by the combined forees of | same route which is now taken by the Syrian 
the Amorites and Amalekites (cf. Num. xiv. 43), | Hadj, along the western skirts of this great desert, 
but were repulsed with great loss. People often | near the mountains of Edom (Robinson). It was 


experience distress even while in the way of duty. | on entering these plains they received the com- 
But how different their condition who suffer in mand, “Ye have compassed this mountain (this 
situations where God is with them, from the hilly tract, now Jebel Sherah) long enough, turn you 
feelings of those who are conscious that they are | northward.” 4 the children of Esau... shall 
in & position directly opposed to the Diviae will. | be afraid of you. The same people who had 
The Israelites were grieved when they found | haughtily repelled the approach of the Israelites 
themselves involved in difficulties and rils; but | from the western frontier were alarmed now that 
their sorrow arose not from a sense of the guilt so | they had come round upon the weak side of their 
much as the sad effects of their perverse conduct; | country. It seems, from the Israelites having free 
and as, though hey “wept,” they were not true | access to the pastures on mount Hor and its 


penitents, the 
voice, nor give ear unto them. laid them under no 


would not hearken to their | nei hbourhood, that the Edomites would have 
restriction or prohibition so 


46. 80 ye abode in Kadesh many days. That long as they did not encroach on th Iti 
place had been the site of their epcemp nent parts of sheer country. 5. meddle not with thos 


during the absence of the spies, which laste 
days; and it is supposed from this verse that they | Gen. xxxvi. 8), now Esh-shera 
prolonged an stay there after their defeat for a country, called by JosephusGebal 


forty | —i. e., ‘which dwell in Seir” 4; ch. ie 5 4 of 
»& rugged highlan 
ene—for Seouas 


similar perio another branch of aaa’ terit: i 
CHAP. IL 1-37.—Tnx Srory ss Contrnven. | Amalekites who were to ought eaainak SS 


1.-Then we turned, and took our journey... by | destroyed (Gen.. xxxvi. 16; E 
the way of the Red sea. After their unsuccessful | xxv. 17). But the people of Edo 
attack upon the Canaanites, the Israelites broke | i jured either in their 


southward over the west desert of Tih 


xvii. 14; ch. 
m were not to be 


° ° . e 8 
up their encampment at Kadesh, and journeying | rule here prescribed bale Secs aah dh 


e origin- 


as well as | ally fraternal relation of th 
through the great valley of the Arabah, they ex- aR well-known grant of oo = 


Esau 


nded their removals as far as the Gulf of A ba. | (Gen. xxvii. 39; xxxii 3). A 
we compassed mount Seir many days, In these | approach of so vast a eaeae as oe the 


few words Moses comprised the whole of that | Israelite: turall 
‘wandering nomadic lite whick the S Rake aoteens 


. i ow y 
thirty-eight years, shifting from i to place, | terror to compel the Edomite 


pasturage and water. Within the interval they ‘through 
went northward a second time to Kadesh 3 but | meat and water of them for 
ing refused a passage through Edom, and eople, kinder than their ki 


opposed by the Canaanites and Amalekites, they fs. meat, fruits, and naar 
in the same 


ain had no alternative but to traverse once more | along their bord y 
the great Arabah southwards to the Red Sea, | the Syrian baeentr mm 


L apprehension, the 
sed during | were to take no advantage A the prevailing 


and regulating their stations by the prospect of | terms they imposed. They were 


or along their border, and to bu: 
money (v. we The 


sell them 
ir passage 
manner as 


where, turning to the left and orpesiag the long, | the people of the same pcuxining, whee 


lofty mountain-chain to the eastward of Ezion- 
gaber (Num. xxi. 4, 5), they issued into the great {Robinson ; Or purchases mi 


} mountains, who 
ilgrims as at a fair or market owe a Fee 


. t 0 ight be made from the 
and elevated plains which are still traversed by | depots at the sea-ports b fi pass 
Syrian pilgrims on their way to Mecca; and ! on », 8), Although the Tarnclipoe at anarete 
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journeys of the Israelites, 


6 sion. Ye shall buy meat of them for money, that ye may eat: and B.C. 1461, 
7 shall also buy water of them for money, that ye cay duok. ’ For hs > 1 Ki 9, 26, 
Lorp thy God hath blessed thee in all the works of thy hand: he know- |* 0" ts¢20 
eth thy walking through this great wilderness: these forty years the Lorp| tome” 
thy God hath been with thee; thou hast lacked nothing. Moab. 
8 And when we passed by from our brethren the children of Esau, which Li ta aa 
dwelt in Seir, through the way of the plain *from Elath, and from Ezion-|° pes. 
9 gaber, we turned and passed by the way of the wilderness of Moab. And |* Gen. 14 6 
the Lorp said unto me, ? Distress not the Moabites, neither contend with |’ X°™2* 
them in battle: for I will not give thee of their land for a possession; |« BuLGe, 
because I have given ° Ar unto ‘the children of Lot for a possession. |_ Gen. 36.20. 
10 The ‘Emims dwelt therein in times past, a people great, and many, and |° os git 
11 tall, as/the Anakims; which also were accounted giants, as the Anakims; |4 Or ists 
12 but the Moabites call them Emims. The ’Horims also dwelt in Seir |§ 0. valley. 
beforetime; but the children of Esau *succeeded them, when they had|, yom ie 
destroyed them from before them, and dwelt in their ‘stead; as Israel} Num 200. 
did unto the land of his possession, which the Lorp gave unto them. | Ps. 198. 23 
13 Now rise up, said I, and get you over the ®brook Zered: and we went| fon ak 
over the brook Zered. é ch. 1.34,38 
14 And the space in which we came from Kadesh-barnea, until we were |, 22. 2.15. 
come over the brook Zered, was thirty and eight years; until *all the |’ P.® zt 
generation of the men of war were wasted out from among the host, as| .. — 
15 ‘the Lorp sware unto them. For indeed the /hand of the Lorp was| Ps. 19 2. 
against them, to destroy them from among the host, until they were| “sic” 
consumed, Heb. 4, 1-5 
southern part in Latorde’s ‘Voyage,’ and the 


daily supply of the manna, there was no prohibition 
againet eir eating other food when opportunity 
afforded, but only they were not to pheriah an 
inordinate desire for it. Water is a scarce com- 
modity, and is often paid for by travellers in those 
It was the more incumbent on the Israel- 
ites to do so, as, by the blessing of God, they 
sessed plenty of means to purchase, and the 
ong-continued experience of the extraordinary 
ness of God to them should inspire such con- 
dence in Him as would suppress the smallest 
thought of resorting to fraud or violence in supply- 
ing their wants. 7. thou hast lacked no 
(see on ch, viii. 24; xxix. 4). 

8. we passed. . . through the way of the plain 
[n3729; Septuagint, “Apafa]—the Arabah or 
great valley. They passed along on the east side 
of it, round the southern boundary of Edom, to 
whic cet had been compelled to go from Kadesh. 
from Elath (trees)—an Edomite or Horite city ad 
Ailah of the Greeks and Romans), now Eyleh, The 
site of it is markéd by extensive mounds of rubbish. 
Elath, the sea-port of the Edomites, situated on 
the northern extremity of the gulf of Elath, stood 
at the southern border of Edom. Ezlon-gaber— 
now Akaba, Both were within the territory of 
Edom ; ae after ecg a aa of its south- 
eastern boundary, the Israe journeying in 
8 northward direction, reached the border of Moab 
on the south-east of the Salt Sea. 9. the Lord said, 
... Distress not the Moabites. Their relations 
with Edom compelled them to keep a line of march 
on the very outskirts of the great sandy, shadeless 
waste, stretching far into the Persian Gulf, which 
was even more terrible than the desert highway 
they had just left beyond the mountains that now 
stocd low, com with their elevation as they 
had been seen on the west. In truth, their cir- 
cumstances at this time were more trying, ant 
even apparently more desperate, than any their 
ancestors ever encoun in their marching, 
(see on Num. xxi,) (See A ronte described—the 


djup... 


northern part in Burckhardt’s ‘Travels in Syria,’ 
eh pelt also 656-662; Irby and Mangles’ 
vels,’ chs. vii., viii.) ‘The road of the Israelites 
nearly coincided with the present Hadj route from 
Damascus to Mecca, and the few small towns and 
villages situate in it now supply the pilgrim cara- 
vans as the Edomites supplied the marchin 
Hebrews, selling to them water_and their fiel 
roduce as it was required’ (Drew, ‘Scripture 
ands,’ p. 86). They had been forbidden by 
Divine command to molest the Moabites in 
apy way; and this special honour was conferred 
on that people, not on their own account, for 
they were very wicked, but in virtue of their 
descent from Lot (see on ch. xxiii. 3). Their ter- 
ritory comprised the fine country on the south 
and partly on the north of the Arnon. They ha 
won it by their arms from the original inhabitants, 
the Emims—a race terrible, as their name imports, 
for physical power and stature [see on Gen. xiv. 5, 
where the Septuagint has yiyavres, while our 
translators have retained the orignal O77, Re- 
phaim ; but in this passage our version has giants, 
while the Septuagint has ‘Pagatv], The translation 
‘giants’ has no etymological support ; see on Gen. 
L 2)—in like manner as the Edomites had ob- 
tained their settlement by the overthrow of the 
original occupiers of Seir, the Horims (Gen. xiv. 6), 
who were Troglodytes, or dwellers in caves; an 
Moses alluded to these circumstances to encourage 
his et eg to believe that God would much 
more enable them to expel the wicked anf accursed 
Canaanites, At that time, however, the Moabjtes, 
haying lost the greater part of their possessions 
through the usurpations of Sihon, were reduced to 
the small but fertile region between the Zered and 
the Arnon (sep on Num, xxi, 26), 13, Now rise 
get you over the brook Zered. The 
southern border of Moab, Zered (woody), DOW 
wady Ahsy, separates the modern district of: 
Kerak from Jebal, and indeed forms a natural 
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16 So it came to pass, when all the men of war were consumed and dead | _3.© 16t_ 
17, from among the people, that the Lorp spake unto me, saying, Thou art |* a 
18, to pass over through Ar, the coast of Moab, this day: and «hen thou og 
19 comest nigh ver against the children of Ammon, distress them Dot, nor | 2 Chr.20.10, 
meddle with them: for I will not give thee of the land of the children of Diag 
Ammon any possession; because I have given it unto the ‘children of Lot Sten, as: 
20 for a possession. (That also was accounted a land of giants: giants dwelt | cen. 14.6. 
21 therein in old time; and the Ammonites call them ‘Zamzummims; a i 
people great, and many, and tall, as the Anakims ; but the Lorp de- ap 


z ~~ |? Josh. 13. 3, 
stroyed them before them; and they succeeded theni, and dwelt in their |? 1 Ki 4%, 


22 stead: as he did to the children of Esau, which “dwelt in Seir, when “he | Jer. 2. 20, 


destroyed the Horims from before them ; and they succeeded them, and in a 


23 dwelt in their stead even unto this day: and °the Avims which dwelt in |¢ Gen. 10. 1% 
Hazerim, even unto ? Azzah, % the Caphtorims, which came forth out of ee +4 
24 Caphtor, destroyed them, and dwelt in their stead.) Rise ye up, take your ; 


) 14. 
journey, and pass "over the river Arnon: behold, I have given into thine | guae.i118, 


division of the country between the north and | But here it is distinct! asserted to have resulted 
south. from some unrecorded dispensations of Provi- 
16. all the men of war were consumed and ence; and what these pro ably were, eg now 
dead. The outbreak at Kadesh on the false | be learned from the mon umental annals of Egypt, 
report of the spies had been the occasion of the | which relate the early wars waged by the Ezyp- 
fatal decree by which God doomed the whole | tian kings against the aborigines of the eastern 
frown. population to die in the wilderness ; | desert, and by which their numbers and political 
ut that outbreak only filled up the measure ef | strength were so reduced that they became an 
their iniquities, For that Pues though not | easy prey to the bands of roving Canaanites who 
universally abandoned to heathenish and idola- | were ready to colonize their lands. 23. and the 
trous practices, yet had all along ‘displayed a | Avims—the aborigines of the district. which 
fearful amount of ungodliness in the desert, which | dwelt in Hazerim —i.e, in nomadic Villages, 
this history only hints at obscurel , but which is | even unto Azzah [732, strong, powerful]—a forti- 
expressly asserted elsewhere (Ezek. xx. 25, 26; GatBana it | a 
Amos y. 25, 27; Acts vii. 42, 43). “When all the | fe rder town on the edge of the southern 
men of war were consumed and dead,” then, and desert. The Avim, or Avites (Josh. xiii. 8), were 
not before, was the Jewish host permitted to | # pastoral people, whose domain extended to the 
invade the country in which they were finall to | mediate neighbourhood of Gaza, and the capital 
settle—then, not before, were the ermitted: to seiner Kingdom gmc Cera (Sen, ee: 15 xxvi. 1). 
combat and to conquer, (Graves, issertation,’ t this ancient kingdom Seems to have been 
i., Lect. vi.) 18. Thou art to pags over through overthrown, and is not mentioned in later history; 
Ar, the coast of Moab. Ar, called in later times | 224 the new Philistines, as ‘they are found in the 
Rabbah, was the capital of Moab, and situated | times of the Judges and of David, subsist under 
twenty-five miles south of the Arnon, on the banks | 2 moat diferent political constitution. the 
of asmall but shady stream—the Beni-Hamed, now | C@Phtorlms—(see Gen. x. 14). Their immigration 
Rabba—between ek and Wady-Mizgeb. ‘It ig | 12to Philistia seems to have occurred before the 
here mentioned as representativ . : 
dependent Soar ine rich eh re recane was not completed till a later period (see on Josh. 


Chr. xx. 1; Zeph. ii, 8). The territory of this price next to the Casluhim, as descendants of 


taken by them from a number of small Canaan- | 02€ Dame of Philistines—as Britons, Danes, Sax- 
itish tribes—viz., the Zamzummins, a bullying, | 223 Normans, are united under the one pees 
Tisrogy lis att evn cu | th Semen wee ae eined 
many conjectures are made. Geseniue considers shill, Dosscered the mountainous region beyon 

it to mean ‘noisy people,’ from DID1, ‘to make a | the Jabbok (Josh. xi. 2). 


noise.’ Ewald and others view it as a compound : : : 
of O'R OM, ‘the terrible Zuzim:’ see on Gen! early history of Palestine ! How many successive 


wars of conquest h : i = 
xiv. 5.) 21. but the Lord destroyed them. The | what yey ad swept over its early state 


sae es of dynast, se iti 
extinction of that branch of the ancient Rephaim, | tribes had taken Thos lone poe 


lace long prior to t - 
which was known by the name.of the Zuzim, and tions recorded in ie history P "4 rer rape 
ponncsny. Zamzummin, is generally ascribed | and pass over the river Arnon, Atits mouth, this 


elr conquest by the Ammonites, who Sup- | stream is eighty-two fect wide, and f deep: 
planted them in their qapnsjordanic possessions, | —it flows in a channel banked by pereadicae 
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hand Sihon the Amorite, king of Heshbon, and his land: ®begin t B.C. 1451 
25 it, and contend with him in battle. This ‘day will I itis to aati $ begin, 
dread of thee and the fear of thee upon the nations that are under the | , 20% 
whole heaven, who shall hear report of thee, and shall tremble, and be in| ox 1*2* 
anguish because of thee. : ree 
26 And I sent messengers out of the wilderness of Kedemoth unto Sihon | ‘ & »°.™. 
27 king of Heshbon ‘ with words of peace, saying, Let “me pass through thy wage 
land: I will go along by the high way, I will neither turn unto the right | * Num.21.21 
28 hand nor to the left. Thou shalt sell me meat for money, that I may | osaserte. 
eat; and give me water for money, that I may drink: “only I will pass aes 
29 through on my feet, (as “ the children of Esau which dwell in Seir,| Judg 11.17. 
and the Moabites which dwell in Ar, did unto me,) until I shall pass over | * Xe! 
30 Jordan, into the land which the Lorp our God giveth us. But * Sihon 4 a vl 
king of Heshbon would not let us pass by him: for ¥the Lorp thy God | Hos. 4.17 
hardened *his spirit, and made his Peart obstinate, that he might deliver| 78» * 
him into thy hand, as appeareth this day. erate 
31 And the Lorp said unto me, Behold, I have begun to give Sihon and |_ ch. 20.16 
his land before thee: begin to possess, that thou mayest inherit his land. | °c ™.’- 
32 Then Sihon came out against us, he and all his people, to fight at Jahaz. ee 
33 And “the Lorp our God delivered him before us; and we smote him,| Josh.7.u1 
34 and his sons, and all his people. And we took all his cities at that time, | 7% ® 
and ‘utterly destroyed 7the men, and the women, and the little ones, Seca. 
35 of every city, we left none to remain: only the cattle we took for a prey | 7 everyeity 
36 unto ourselves, and the spoil of the cities which we took. From %Aroer,| °%™® 
which zs by the brink of the river of Arnon, and from the city that is by the Satie 
river, even unto Gilead, there was not one city too strong for us: ‘the | andlitue 
37 Lorp our God delivered all unto us: only unto the land of the children | , °"°* 
of Ammon thou camest not, mor unto any place of the river ’ Jabbok, nor ‘ e at 
unto the cities in the mountains, nor unto whatsoever the Lorp our God | Josb. 13». 
forbade us. ety 
3 THEN we turned, and went up the way to Bashan: and Og the king See SL 
of Bashan came out against us, he and all his people, to battle at Edrei. | ch. 3.16. 


cliffs of sandstone. At the date of the Israel- 
itish migration to the east of the Jordan, the whole 
of the fine country lying between the Arnon and 
the Jabbok, including the mountainous tract of 
Gilead, had been seized by the Amorites, who 
being one of the nations doomed to destruction 
(see Num. xxi. 21; also ch. vii. 2; xx. 16: cf. Heng- 
stenberg, ‘Pentateuch,’ vol. ii., pp. 347, 348; Kurtz, 
sec. 451, on the supposed inconsistency between 
this verse and v. 24), were utterly exterminated, 
and their country fell by right of conquest into 
the hands of the Israelites. Moses, however, 
considering this doom as referring solely to the 
Amorite possessions west of Jordan, sent a pacific 
message to Sihon, requesting permission to go 
through bis territories, which lay on the east of 
that river. It is always customary to send mes- 
sengers before to prepare the way. 

29. arid the Moabites. which dwell in Ar, did unto 
me. This passage represents the Moabites as bro- 
therly and Pospitable (see, however, on ch. xxiii. 4; 
Judg. xi. 17). But the rejection of Moses’ request 
by Sihon, and his opposition to the advance of 
the Israelites (Num. xxi. 23; Judg. xi. 26), drew 
down on himself and his Amorite subjects the 
predicted doom in the first pitched battle-field 
with the Canaanites, and secured to Israel not 
only the possession of a fine pastoral country, but, 
what was of more importance to them, a free 
access to the Jordan on the east. 

CHAP. IIE. 1-29.—Conquest or Oc, Kino oF 
BasHan. 1. we ire and went up the way 


to Bashan (cf. Num. xxi. 33-35). Bashan—fruitful 
or flat—now El-Bottein, lay situated to the north 
of Gilead, and extended as faras Hermon. It was 
@ rugged, mountainous country, valuable, how- 
ever, for its rich and luxuriant pastures. Og the 
king of Bashan came out against us. Without 
provocation, he rushed to attack the Israelites, 
either disliking the presence of such dangerous 
neighbours, or burning to avenge the overthrow of 
his friends and allies. at Edrei. ‘It was in the 
western side of Argob, and about midway be- 
tween its northern and southern limits, that the . 
capital city, the city of Edrei, at a distance of 
scarcely more than 300 yards from the plain, 
was built, actually among the black basalt rocks, 
on @ promontory which Eos from the south- 
west corner of the Lejjah, and thus held a very 
strong position. The Rephaim, no doubt, con- 
sidered all their cities to be of such extraordinary 
strength that none but a very powerful army 
could take them. But these cities of Argob, above 
all, were deemed utterly impregnable, The chil- 
dren of Israel, it seems, were suffered to advance 
a long way across the plain of Bashan before they 
met with any determined resistance. They may, 
indeed, have had skirmishes with Og’s ple; 
but, at all events, no account of any pitched battle 
is given. On the contrary, the Rephaim, prob- 
ably, like most people who build strong p 
liked fighting behind walls, and preferred engag- 
ing the invading army within the rocks of Argo 
where, if they once became entangled, they might 
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2 And the Lorp said unto me, Fear him not: for I will deliver him, and all | B.C. 1451. 
his people, and his land, into thy hand; and thou shalt do unto him as | * tae 
thou didst unto * Sihon king of the Amorites, which dwelt at Heshbon. |. © - 


® Nam.721.35, 


$ So the Lorp our God delivered into our hands Og also, the kin Of | ch. 2.33, 34. 
Bashan, and all his people: and we smote him until none was left to 1d AK tees 

4 remaining. And we took all his cities at that time, there was not a city | «oho ¢ 
which we took not from them, threescore cities, all the region of Argob,| 1xi 4.13. 


be harassed with impunity, to meeting them in 
battle in the open field. “And, besides, however 
lightly they may before have _been inclined to 
treat this Hebrew army, now, since the conquest 
of the Amorites, they must have felt some fear of 
them. The Israelites still continued their march 
northward until they found themselves before the 
capital, Edrei. ‘Haa Og remained within the city, 
humanly speaking, it would bave been impossible 
for the Israelites to have conquered him. The 
only hope they would have had of taking the 
lace would be by a lon siege, and that would 
hardly have been possible to maintain, because 
they could net, without great. difficulty, invest the 
city. The ‘western side, next the plain, they 
might watch, and cut off all supplies from that 
uarter—the most fruitful, indeed, in that part of 
Bestan; but to reach the eastern side of Edrei 
they must have penetrated some distance among 
the rocks; and not only would this have been too 
dangerous a work to attempt, but, even were they 
able to watch ever so well on that side, the people 
of Argob,'knowing all the winding ways within 
the rocks, could always have managed to bring 
provisions to the city without being scen. The 
only real hope of taking the city was by drawing 
the Rephaim out into the plain. Whether some 
ruse was employed to entice the people from their 
stronghold, or whether Og, in ull confidence of 
bis great strength and invulnerability, planned a 
sudden attack, or, as we should now say, a sortie, 
on the Israelités as they lay before the city, we 
are not told. Either would be difficult, It would 
require no small amount of skill to entice these 
people from behind walls; and it is more improb- 
able that such a people should of their own free 
will risk a battle in the open lain, There must 
have been some almost miraculous interference in 
favour of the Israelites, And, froma casual notice 
in another place (Josh. xxiv. 12),-we find that God 
sent a meee scourge among these Rephaim in the 
shape of swarms of hornets, which, we may sup- 
pose, harassed them so much in their stone houses 
that they were driven out of their towns, and pre- 
ferred the alternative of meeting the Israelites to 
geriehiag from the stings of these creatures, So, 
orced from his city, Og met the Israelites in the 
lain, and in a pitched battle he was defeated, and 
rei taken’ (‘Cambridge Essays,’ 1858, art. ‘The 
Ancient Bashan and the Cities of Og,’ by Cyril 
Graham). 2. the Lord said... Fear him not. 
1s gigantic appearance, and the formidable array 
of forces he will bring to the field, need not dis- 
courage you; for, belonging to a doomed race, he 
is destined to share the fate of Sihop, 4 we took 
ell his cities—not ‘captured,’ as Colenso renders 
it, assuming that this result followed a close and 
protracted siege, but entered into the possession of 
them, threescore cities, ‘These cities were of 
stone, with high walls, bars, and gates; and these 
very cities are still standing, and bearing testimony 
to the truth of God’s word. Suppose that no one 
had ever yet travelled in the Haur4n, on readin 
the different passages in the Old Testament whick 
refer to that country, should we not, when we read 
the aecount of such prodigious numbers of stone 
eities, have expected to on at least some remnant 


of them now? And when we read in this chapter 
of ‘‘threescore walled towns, and unwalled towns 
a great number,” and we see how small a space 
Og’s kingdom occupies on the map, we might 
almost feel tempted to think that some mistake 
with regard to the numbers of these places had 
crept into the text. But when we go to the 
very country, and find one after another great 
stone cities, walled and un walled, with stone gates, 
and so crowded together that it becomes a matter 
of wonder how all the people could have lived in 
so small a tract of country; when we see houses 
built of such huge and massive stones that no 
force that could ever have been brought against 
them would have been sufficient to batter them 
down; when we find rooms in these houses so 
large and _ so lofty, that many of them would be 
considered tine rooms in a large house in Europe; 
and lastly, when we find some of these towns bear- 
ing the very names that cities in that country boré 
before the Israelites came out of Egypt, I think 
we cannot help feeling the strongest conviction 
that we have before us the cities of the giant 
Rephaim. These cities have become greinally 
deserted as the Arabs of the desert have increas 
in number; and now, south and east of Salkhad 
(the ancient Salcah, which marked the south-east- 
ern coast of Bashan) not one of these many towns 
is inhabited’ (Cyril Graham, ‘Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, 1858’). (See, for a further 
account of the monolithic habitations and eyclo- 
pean fortresses of the extinct Rephaim, the walls 
of whose houses and cities were com osed of enor- 
mous polygonal blocks, Porter’s ‘Damascus,’ ii, 
219-222; also p. 196, where he i ‘The hu 
doors and gates of stone, some of which are near 
eighteen inches in thickness, and the ponderous 
bars, the places for which can still be seen, are in 
every way characteristic of a period when archi- 
tecture was in its infancy, when manual labour 
was of little comparative value, and when strength 
and security were the great requisites. Time pro- 
duces but little effect on such buildings as these, 
The heavy stone flags of the roofs, resting on the 
massive walls, render the whole structure as firm 
as if built of solid masonry; and the black basalt 
rock of which they are constructed is almost as 
hard asiron. I had sometimes turned to my atlas 
where I found the whole of Bashan delineated, an 
not larger than an ordinary English county. I 
was surprised; and though my faith in the Divine 
record was not shaken, yet I thought some strange 
statistical mystery wher J over the passage. That 
sixty walled cities, besides unwalled towns a great 
many, should be found at such a remote age, far 
tom the sea, with no rivers, and little commer 
appeared quite inexplicable. Tnexplicable pe 
mysterious though it appeared, it was strict] 
true. On the spot, wit my own eyes, I had 
now verified it. More than thirty of these I had 
myself either visited or observed, 80 fas to fix 
their positions on the map. The Arabic lists of 
Rev, Eli Smith include about 500 names of in- 
habited pieces, either actually occupied or ‘in 
ruins—tels or mounds, the relics of the fortified 
cities of the Rephaim. Of the ne antiquity of 
these rains scarcely a doubt can entertained. 
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5 the kingdom of Og in Bashan. All these cities were fenced with high 
6 walls, gates, and bars; besides unwalled towns a great many. And we 
utterly destroyed them, as we did unto Sihon king ¢of Heshbon, utterly 
7 destroying the men, women, and children, of every city. But all the 
cattle, and the spoil of the cities, we took for a prey to ourselves. 
8 And we took at that time out of the hand of the two kings of the 
Amorites the land that eas on this side Jordan, from the river of Arnon 


king of Bashan. 


B. C. 1461. 


@ ch, 2, 24. 
Ps, 135, 10° 
12, 
Ps, 136, 19- 
21, 
® Ps, 29. 6. 
f 1 Chr. 62% 
9 ch 4.49, 


9 unto mount Hermon; (which ‘Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion, and | * Josh. 12.6. 


10 the Amorites call it /Shenir a all ’ the oities of the plain, and all Gilead, 

and Edrei, cities of the kingdom of Og in 
Ba: For ‘only Og king of Bashan remained of the remnant of |*2Sem. 12 
J giants; behold, his bedstead eas a bedstead of iron: ¢s it not *in 


and “all Bashan, unto Salcha 
11 Bashan. 


¢ Amos 2 9. 
§ Gen. 14 5& 
Rephaim. 


26, 


Here, then, we have a venerable record, more 
than 3,000 years old, containing incidental. state- 
ments and statistics which few would be in- 
clined to receive on trust, and not a few to cast 
aside as glaring absurdities; yet which close ex- 
amination shows to be minutely accurate,’ (See fur- 
ther, Porter, ‘The Giant Cities of Bashan,’ p. 24; 
also ‘ Historico-Geographical Sketch of Bashan,’ 
by the same author; ‘Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture,’ No. xii., July, 1854; Zrail’s ‘Josephus,’ vol. 
i., p. 38, note on the sources whence those cities 
obtained supplies.) all the region of Argob— 
or “country” (v. 14)—[ban, a rope, or cord, allud- 
ing to the Cyclopean wall of basaltic rocks which, 
like a cordon, encompasses and defines the Lejjah]. 
Some writers suppose that what is meant is rather 
a line of frontier cities extending northwards from 
Argob all along the borders. [Septuagint, wavra, 
7@ wepixapa’ApyoB.] Argob (stony) was a district 
in Bashan whose cities were conspicuous for their 
lofty and fortified walls. 6. we utterly destroyed 
them. It was a war of extermination: all classes 
of people were pnt to the sword, and nothing was 
saved but the cattle, of which an immense amount 
fell as spoil into the hands of the conquerors. 
Thus the two Amorite kings aud the entire popu- 
lation of their dominions were extirpated, and the 
whole country east of the Jordan—first, upland 
downs from the torrent of the Arnon on the south 
to that of the Jabbok on the north; next, the high 
mountain tract of Gilead and Bashan, from the deep 
ravine of Jabbok—became the possession of the Is- 
raelites. 8, Hermon [Septuagint, ro’Acpyov|—now 
Jebel-Es-Shiech ; the majestic hill oh which the 
long and elevated range of anti-Lebanon terminates 
asits southern point. Its summit and the ridges on 
its sides are almost constantly covered with snow. 
It is not so much one high mountain as a whole 
cluster of mountain peaks—the highest in Pales- 
tine (Ps. xlii. 7), Acoording to the survey taken 
y the English Government engineers in 1840, 
they were about 9,376 feet above the sea, Being a 
mountain chain, 1¢ is no wonder that it should 
have received different names at different points 
from the different tribes which lay along the base 
(as the Arabs have, in the present day, different 
names for different parts of the Lebanon range), 
all of them designating extraordinary height — 
Hermon, the lofty prominent peak; ‘Sirian’,’ or, 
in an abbreviated form, ‘‘Sion” (ch, iv. 8), the up- 
raised, glittering; ‘‘Shenir,” the glittering cuirass, 
or breastplate of ice (see on 1 Chr. v, 23), It 
formed the northernmost limit of the country east 
of Jordan (Robinson's ‘Biblical Researches,’ iii., 

. 344, 357; Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 
B55), 10. all the cities of the plain [1¥p5]—the 
downs, the high table-land_used topographically 
for the country east of the Jordan (Num. xxi. 20; 
Josh, xxi. 9, 16, 21: cf. pe XXXVL, 30). and all 


Gilead—the name given to the mountain region 
eastward of Argob, and derived from the Gal-éd, 
or mound. of witness, raised by Laban and Jacob 
on the highest summit of the highland region 
of Jebel-Ajlan. Jebel-Jelad—a lofty peak of the 
hill country—formed the southern limit 6f Bashan. 
all Bashan—already described (see on Num. xxi. 
33). Salchah—now Salkhad, a royal city on the 
eastern confines of Jebel-Hauran. 11. only Og 
.. . remained of the remuant of giants—lit., of 
Rephaim, He was not the last giant, but the only 
living remnant in the Transjordanic country (Josh. 
xv. 14) of a certain gigantic race (the Rephaim), 
supposed to be the most ancient inhabitants of 
Palestine. behold, his bedstead... of iron—[wry 
br). Although beds in the East are, with the 


common people, nothing more than a simple mat- 
tress, bedsteads are not unknown: they are in use 
amongst the great, who prefer them of iron or other 
metals, not only for strength and durability, but 
for the prevention of the troublesome insects 
which, in warm climates, commonly infest wood. 
Some writers, however, suppose that black basalt 
is meant—a species of stone. with which the 
Haurén abounds, and which contains a large pro- 
rtion of ironore. Taking the cubit at half a yard 
Pe after the cubit of a man”—i. e., the common 
cubit = 18 inches, the Memphis measure; as Sir 
Isaac Newton calls it, ‘the profane and adventitious 
cubit’—a mode of reckoning used by the Jews onl 
in coarse operations and inferior things), the bed- 
stead of Og would measure 13} feet, so that, as beds 
are usually a little larger than the persons who 
occupy them, the stature of the Amorite kiag 
may be estimated about 11 or 12 feet; or he might 
have caused his bed to be made much larger than 
was necessary, as Alexander the Great did for 
each of his foot soldiers, to impress the Indians 
with an idea of the extraordinary strength and 
stature of his men, (see ather instances of gigantic 
stature, Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ b. xviii., ch. iv. 
sec. 5; ‘Herodotus,’ b. i., oh, Ixviii.) But how did 
Og’s bedstead come to be in Rabbath of the chil- 
dren of Ammon? In answer to this question 
a variety of conjectures have been suggested— 
viz., that the Ammonites had carried it off asa 
trophy in some victory oyer Og; that Og had, 
on the eve of engagement, conveyed it to Rab- 
bath for safety; or, npon his defeat, had fled to 
Rabbath, where he died and was buried in this 
coffin; or finally, that Moses, after capturing it, 
may have sold it to the Ammonites, who ha 
kept it as an antiquarian curiosity, till their 
capital was sacked in the time of David (2 Sam, 
xil, 26-31). This is a most unlikely supposition, 
and, besides, renders it necessary to consider the 
latter clause of this verse as an interpolation 
inserted long after the time of Moses. To avoi 
this some eminent critios take the Hebrew wor 
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Rabbath of the children of Ammon? nine cubits was the length thereof, 
and four cubits the breadth of it, after the cubit of a man. helt 
12 And this land, which we possessed at that time, ‘from Aroer, which zs 
by the river Arnon, and half mount Gilead, and the ™ cities thereof, gave 
13 I unto the Reubenites and to the Gadites, And “the rest of Gilead, 
and all Bashan, being the kingdom of Og, gave I unto the half tribe of 
Manasseh; all the region of Argob, with all Bashan, which was called the 
14 land of giants. Jair °the son of Manasseh took all the country of 
Argob "unto the coasts of Geshuri and Maachathi, and called them after 
15 his own name, Bashan-havoth-jair, unto this day. And ‘I gave Gilead 
16 unto Machir. And unto the” Reubenites and unto the Gadites I gave 
- from Gilead even unto the river Arnon half the valley, and the border 
even unto the river Jabbok, ’ hich is the border of the children of 
17 Ammon; the plain also, and Jordan, and the coast thereof, from * Chin- 
nereth “even unto the sea of the plain, ’ecen the salt sea, 7 under 
18 Ashdoth-pisgah eastward. And I commanded you at that time, saying, 
The Lorp your God hath given you this land to possess it: ye sh 
pass over armed before your brethren the children of Israel, all that are 
19 “meet for the war. But your wives, and your little ones, and your cattle, 
(for I know that ye have much cattle,) shall abide in your cities which I 
20 have given you; until the Lorp have given rest unto your brethren, as 
well as unto you, and until they also possess the land which the Lop 
your God hath given them beyond Jordan: and then shall ye “return 
every man unto his possession, which I have given you. 
21 And I commanded Joshua at that time, saying, Thine eyes have seen 
all that the Lorp your God hath done unto these two kings: so shall the 
22 Lorp do unto all the kingdoms whither thou passest. Ye shall not fear 
them: for *the Lorp your God he shall fight for you. 
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rendered ‘‘ bedstead” to mean ‘coffin,’ ‘bier,’ or | and fertile soil —was assigned to the half tribe 


‘sarcophagus.’ They think that the king of | of Manasseh. 14. Jair... took all 
Bashan, having been wounded in battle, fled to | of Argob. The original inhabitants 
Rabbath, where he died and was buried ; hence | vince north of Bas ap, comprising 


the country 
of the pro- 
sixty cities 


the dimensions of his ‘coffin’ are given (Dathke, | (v. 4), not having been extirpated along with Og, 


fos), Rabbath of the children of Ammon. Rab-| this eople were afterwards brought 


into subjec- 


bah, signifying ‘multitude,’ ‘greatness,’ was a| tion y the energy of Jair. This chief of the 


name given to several Canaanitish towns both | tribe of Manasseh, in accordance with 
in the east and west of Jordan. But it is chiefly | habits of his people 


the pastoral 


, called these newly-acquired 


applied in Scripture to the capitals of the Moabites towns, which had formerly borne the name of 


aud Ammonites. The metropolis of the latter is ‘Bashan villages’ am. Xxxii. 41), 
sometimes called by the simple designation of | which signifies ‘ Jair’s Bedouin 
Rabbath, at other times as here, ‘ Rabbath of | tents.’ Osborn (‘Monumental His 


by a name 
villages of 


tory,’ ii, pp. 
beni-Ammon.’ It was originally in the possession | 409, 410) says that this name, ‘th = . 


of the Zuzim, a branch 0 the Rephaim; and on Bashan,’ occurs exactly in the same 
the extinction of that ancient race the Ammon: | in hieroglyphics as part of an E 


e village of 
form as here 
gyptian picture 


ites extended their territory to that eastern fron- coe the defeat of the Zuzim by Sethos 


tier. It stood embosomed amid hills, on a small (see on 1 
stream, which is now known as Moiet-Amm4n| mark must evidently h 
oats Ammon Water), a small tributary of the Ezra, or some of the 
abbok (Wady Zerka). As Og’s iron bedstead | and collected the books of Moses. 


i. iv. 13). unto this day. This re. 
ave been introduced by 
Pious men who arranged 


15. I gave 


was in that city, the presumption is that it was | Gilead unto Machir. It was only the half of 


included within his dominions, and, being but. a| Gilead (wz. 12, 13) whi 
recent acquisition, retained its former name, as | cendants of Machir, who was now 
“the plains of Moab” did, after it had fallen, by | from Gilead—i, he 
right of conquest, to Sihon. 


was parcelled out among the 


ch was given to the des- 


dead. 16. 


not the mountainous region, 
but the town Ramoth-gilead, even unto the 
12, this land, which we possessed at that | river Arnon half the valley. The word “ 


time. The whole territo occupied by Sihon_| signifies a wady, either filled with water 


valley” 
or dry, 


toral tribes of | as the Arnon is in summer; and thus th 
Reuben and Gad. It petendelot i evan to TER 


rom the north 

bank of the Arnon to the south half of mount | half or middle of the ri 
pe small mountain ridge, now called 
elad, 


rendering of the passa 


about six or seven miles south of the} was evidentl 
Jabbok, and eight miles in length. The northern | tween the adjacent tribes abou: 


ge will be,—‘even to the 
: ver Arnon’ (cf. Josh. xii. 
2). This prudent arrangement of the boundaries 
y made to prevent all disputes be- 


) e ‘ t th lusi 
portion of Gilead, which extended as far north right to the water. 17. The plain also—i.c. 
as the Yarmuk, and the rich pasture lands of | the Arabah, including the Ghor. 18-20, 


Bashan—a large 
exception of a few bleak a rocky spota, of strong 


Tovince, consisting, with the D3. you at that time—(see on Num. 


I com- 
XXXii, 


An exhortation 


DEUTERONOMY IV. 


to obedience, 


23, And I besought the Lorp at that time, saying, O Lord Gon, thou hast | 80.16. 


24 be 
25 works, 
26 But t 
27 of this matter. 


in and 


8 your God w 


6 to possess it. 


begun to show thy servant *thy greatness, an 
what God ¢s there in heaven or in earth that can do according to thy 
k and according to thy might? I pray thee, 
the “good land that zs beyond Jordan, that goodly mountain, and Lebanon. 
e Lorp was wroth with me for your sakes, and would not hear me: 
and the Lorp said unto me, Let it suffice thee; speak no more unto me 
Get thee up into the top of 3 Pisgah, and lift up thine 
eyes westward, and northward, and southward, and eastward, and behold 
28 # with thine eyes: for thou shalt not go ever this Jordan. But °charge 
Joshua, and encourage him, and strengthen him: for he shall go over 
before this people, and he shall cause them to inherit the land which 
29 thou shalt see. So we abode in ‘the valley over against Beth-peor. 
4 NOW therefore hearken, O Israel, unto the “statutes and unto the 
judgments, which I teach you, for to do them, that ye may live, and go 
the land which the Lorp God of your fathers giveth you. 
2 Ye shall not add unto the word which I command you, neither shall ye 
diminish a. be from it, that ye may keep the commandments of the Lorp 
C ich I command you, Your eyes have seen what the Lorp 
did because of Baal-peor: for all the men that followed. Baal-peor, the 
4 Lorp thy God hath destroyed them from among you. But ye that did 
cleave unto the Lorp your God are alive every one of you this day. 
5 Behold, I have taught you statutes and jud 
my God commanded me, that ye should do so in the land whither ye go 
Keep therefore and do them: for this 7s your “wisdom and 
your understanding in the sight of the nations, which shall hear all these| 14 
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thy mighty hand: for 


let me go over and see 


ents, even as the Lorp 


statutes, and say, “Surely this great nation 7s a wise and understanding | Acts 4, 13. 


25. that goodly mountain, and Lebanon. The 
name Lebanon denotes ‘ whiteness,’ and was given 
to that gigantic mountain pile either from the 
chalky colour of its cliffs, or from its summits 
being capped with perpetual snow. The natural 
and very earnest wish of Moses to be allowed to 
cross the Jordan was founded on the idea that the 
Divine threatening miaut be conditional and re- 
versible. ‘That goodly mountain” is pee 
by Jewish writers to have pointed to the hill on 
which the temple was to be built (Exod. xv. 2; 
Chr. xii. 5), thus_making a reference to two 
mountains —viz., Zion, as ‘‘that goodly moun- 
tain,” and Lebanon. hese, if they were both 
objects of longing desire to Moses, must have 
excited his interest on different grounds; for he 
could only look in a prophetic spirit on mount 
Zion, as to be distinguished for ‘‘the glorious 
thiogs that were to spoken of it,” and on 
Lebanon, as far-famed for its natural grandeur 
and productions. But biblieal scholars now 
generally render the words, ‘that goodly moun- 
tain, even Lebanon,’ and consider 1t to be men- 
tioned as typifying the beauty of Palestine, of 
which hills and mountains were so prominent a 
feature. 26, speak no more unto me of this 
matter—i.e., my decree is unalterable. 27. Get 
thee * into the top of Pisgah—(see on ch. 
xxxiv. 1). 

CHAP, IV. 1-13—An ExHortaTion To Ozz- 
DIENCE. 1. hearken, O Israel, unto the statutes 
and unto the judgments. ey statutes were meant 
all ordinances respecting religion, and the rites of 
Divive worship; and by judgments, all enact- 
ments relative to civil matters. The two em- 
braced the whole law of God. that ye may live, 
and go in and possess the land. The enjoyment of 
the temporal beget which God had promised to 
Israel were not to be —— by any transgression, 


except national apostasy, sinning LES dag aidetisee 
and such like breaches oi the fundamental articles 
of the covenant. The sacred history often repre- 
sents these as the causes of the Divine vengeance 
against them, as in this context. 2. Ye shall not 
add unto the word which I command you—by 
the introduction of any heathen superstition, or 
forms of worship different from those which I 
bave appointed ia xv. 39; Chr. xii. 32; Matt. 
xv. 9). neither shall ye diminish ought from it 
—by the neglect or omission of any of the obser- 
vances, however trivial or irksome, which I have 
prescribed. The character and provisions of the 
ancien{; dispensation were adapted with Divine 
wisdom to the instruction of that infant state 
of the Church. But it was only a temporary 
economy ; and crepes God here authorizes Moses 
to command that all its institutions should be 
honoured with unfailing observance, this did not 
prevent Him from commissioning other prophets 
to alter or abrogate them when the end of that 
dispensation was attained. 3, 4 Your eyes have 
seen what the Lord did because of Baal-peor. 
It appears, from this appeal to the spectators of 
the event, though it is not recorded in the history, 
that the pestilence and the sword of justice over- 
took only the guilty in that affair (Num. xxv.), 
while the rest of the people were spared. The 
allusion to that recent and appalling ndement 
was seasonably made as a powerful dissuasive 
against idolatry; and the fact mentioned was 
calculated to make a deep impression on peoplo 
who knew and felt the truth of it. 

6. this is your wisdom and your understand- 
ing in the sight of the nations. Moses predicted 
that the faithful observance of the laws given 
them would raise their national character for 
intelligence and wisdom: and in point of fact it did 
do #0; for although the heathen world geuerally 


An exhortation DEUTERONOMY IV. to obedience. 


7 people. For ‘what nation és there so great, who hath‘ God. so nigh unto 
them, as the Lorp our God és in all a that we call upon him for? 

8 And what nation is there so great, that hath statutes and judgments so 
righteous as all this law, which I set before you this day? 

9 _ Only take heed to thyself, and “keep thy soul diligently, *lest thou 
forget the things which thine eyes have seen, and lest they depart from 
thy heart all the days of thy life; but ‘teach them thy sons, and thy 

10 sons’ sons; specially 4the day that thou stoodest before the Lorp thy 
God in Horeb, when the Lorp said unto me, Gather me the people 
together, and I will make them hear my words, that they may learn to 
fear me all the days that they shall live upon the earth, and that they 

11 may teach their children. And ye came near and stood under the moun- 
tain; and the mountain burned with fire unto the 1midst of heaven, 

12 with darkness, clouds, and thick darkness, And the Lorp spake unto 
you out of the midst of the fire: ye heard the voice of the words, but 

13 saw no similitude; *only ye heard a voice. And he declared unto you 
his covenant, which he commanded you to perform, even ten command- 

14 ments; and he wrote them upon two tables of stone. And the Lorp 
commanded me at that time to teach you statutes and judgments, that 
ye might do them in the land whither ye go over to possess it, 

15 Take “ye therefore good heed unto yourselves, (for ye saw no manner of 
‘similitude on the day that the Lorp spake unto you im Horeb out of the 

16 midst of the fire,) lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven 

17 image, the similitude of any figure, ™ the likeness of male or female, the 
likeness of any beast that 2s on the earth, the likeness of any winged 

18 fowl that flieth in the air, the likeness of any thing that creepeth on the 
ground, the likeness of any fish that zs in the waters beneath the earth: 

19 and lest thou “lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou seest the 
sun, and the moon, and the stars, even °all the host of heaven, shouldest 
be driven to worship them, and serve them, which the Lorp thy God 
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ridiculed the Hebrews for what they considered a | seen to indicate His nature or properties, according 


foolish and absurd exclusiveness, some of the most | to the notions of the heathen. 
eminent philosophers expressed the highest ad- 14-40.—A PARTICULAR 

Jewish religion—the unity of God; and their | saw no manner of similitude), 
legislators borrowed some laws from the constitu- | proneness of the Israelites to idolat: 
tion of the Hebrews. 7 what nation is there so | position in the midst of surroun 
great? Here’ he represents their privileges and already abandoned to 


} - DIssUASIVE AGAINST 
miration of the fundamental principle in’ the | Iponatry. 16. Take + +» §00d heed. 


. . (for ye 
e extreme 


, from their 
‘ ng nations 
its seductions, accounts for 


their duty in such significant and comprehensive | their attention being repeatedly drawn to the fact 


termis as were peculiarly calculated to arrest. | that God did not ap 


pear on Sinai in any visible 


their attention and engage their interest. The form; and an earnest caution, founded on that 


former—their national advantages—are described remarkable circums 
(vv. 7, 8), and they were twofold: —1. God’s only of making rep 


tance, is given to beware, not 
resentations of false gods, but 


readiness to hear and aid them at all times; and, | also any fancied representation of the true God. 
he excellence of that religion in which they | 16-19. lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make you 


Were instructed, set forth in the ‘statutes and | a graven image. The things are h 

judgments so righteous” which the law of Moses 

contained. Their duty corresponding to these|to be made for the pu 

pre-eminent advantages as a people was also | from the variety of detai 

twofold :—l. Their own faithful obedience to that | may be formed. 

law; and, 2. Their obligation to imbue the minds | ido atry in that age. In 
f the young and rising generation with similar oo 

sentiments of reverence and respect for it, the true God through those thin 
10. the day that thou stoodest before the Lord | to afford the 8 

.:+,in Horeb. The delivery of the law. from | whether a Divine principl 

Sinai was an era never to be forgotten in the | in the things themselves 

history of Israel. Some of those whom Moses | element or object of natu 

was addressing had been present, though very | was particularly the case wit 

young ; while the rest were federally re resented | Egyptians, against whose 8 
y their parents, who in their name an for their | the cautio 


trongest evidences of H 


; a ere specified of 
which God prohibited any image or representation 
oses of worship; and, 
S entered into, an idea 
of the extensive prevalence of 


whatever way idolatry 
whether from an intention 


to worship 


gs which seemed 
is power, or 
€ was supposed to reside 
, there was scarcely an 
re but was deified. ‘This 
h the Canaanites and 
uperstitious practices 
n, no doubt, was chiefly directed. The 


interest entered into the national covenant, 12. | former worshipped Baal and Astarte, the latter 


ye heard the voice of the words, but saw no | Osiris and Isis, under the fi 
simili¢ude. Although articulate sounds were | female. It was in Egypt t 
representation of the tine Being who spoke was 


pe of amaleanda 


: : hat animal worship 
heard beara NU the mount, no form or rE peer eet for the natives of th 


at country 


among beasts, the ex, the heifer, the sheep, 


A dissuasive DEUTERONOMY IV. against idolatry, 

20 hath *divided unto all nations under the whole heaven. But the| 20 ™s. 
pet taken you, Hehe brought you forth out of the iron furnace, | * Or im- 
qecnt of Egypt, to be unto him a people of inheritance, as ye are Pret 48 

21 Furthermore, the Lorp was angry with me for your sakes, and sware| obo3. 
that I should not go over Jordan, and that I should not go in unto that} %*.%,'* 

22 good land which the Lorp thy God giveth thee for an inheritance; but |+ arta 

I must die in this land, I must not go over Jordan: but ye shall go} oh.615 
over, and possess that good land. as 

23 Take heed unto yourselves, lest ye forget the covenant of the Lorp *aKL a. it 
your God, which he made with you, and make you a graven image, or | * ¢D. % 1% 
the likeness of any thing, which the Lorp thy God hath forbidden thee. "ies 

24 For ‘the Lorp thy God ¢s a consuming fire, even "a jealous God. Mic. 6.2% 

25 When thou shalt beget children, and children’s olgltvant and ye shall | “Neh 
have remained long in the land, and shall corrupt yourselees, and make oo ey 
a graven image, or the likeness of any thing, and “shall do evil in the |*1 Sam sa 

26 sight of the Lorp thy God, to provoke him to anger; I ‘call heaven and| ™ 
earth to witness against you this day, that ye shall soon utterly perish ie ak 
from off the land whereunto ye go over Jordan to possess it; ye sh not| 

27 rolong your days upon it, but shall utterly be destroyed. And the| ,Acts?. 

RD “shall scatter you among the nations, and ye shall be left few in ar 

28 number among the heathen, whither the Lorp shall lead you. And| I soa 
there ye shall serve gods, the work of men’s hands, wood and stone, | , 7° ™ 38 
which neither see, nor hear, nor eat, nor smell. fousd 

29 But “if from thence thou shalt seek the Lonp thy God, thon shalt find | _ thee. 

80 him, if thou seek him with all thy heart and with all thy soul. When|°S™**% 
thou art in tribulation, and all these things ‘are come upon thee, * even Sk 
in the latter days, if thou ”turn to the Lorp thy God, and shalt be| Hosa. 

31 obedient unto his voice; (for the Lorp thy God is *a merciful God;) he |” *,41,% 
will not forsake thee, neither destroy thee, nor forget the covenant of thy | « eee 
fathers which he sware unto them, NeeLe Se 

32 _ For “ask now of the days that are past, which were before thee, since| pt SS! 
the day that God created man upon the earth, and ask from the one egy 
side of heaven unto the other, whether there hath been any such thing as | ° Jobs. 8, 

33 this great thing és, or hath been heard like it? Did ever people hear the |° 0. 
voice of God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as thou hast heard,| Mark1s.27, 


25. When. . 


and the goat, the dog, the cat, and the ape; among 
the land, and shall corrupt 


birds, the ibis, the hawk, and the crane; among 
reptiles, the crocodile, the frog, and the beetle; 
among fishes, all the fish of the Nile. Some'o 

these deities, as Osiris aud Isis, were worshipped 
over all Egypt, the others only in particular pro-. 
vinces; in addition to which they embraced the 


princi 


be forfeited. 26. 


. ye shall have remained long in 
ourselves. The 
condition on which the grant of Canaan was given 
to them was their continued obedience to tha 

pes of the Mosaic law; and the moment 
that these should be abandoned through a general 
national apostasy, their title to that land would 
I call heaven and e 


arth to 


Zabian superstition, the adoration of the Egyp- 
tians, in common with that of many other people, 
extending to the whole starry host, The very cir- 
cumstantial details here given of the Canaanitish 
and Egyptian idolatry were owing to the past and 
prospective familiarity of the Israelites with it in 
all these forms. 20, But the Lord hath... 
brought you forth out of the iron furnace—z. ¢., 
a furnace for smelting iron. A furnace of this 
kind is round, sometimes thirty feet deep, and 
requiring the highest intensity of heat. Such is 
the tremendous image chosen to represent the 
bondage and intense aflliction of the Israelites 
(Rosenmiiller). to be unto him a people of in- 
heritance—his peculiar possession from age to 
age; and therefore for you to abandon his worship 
for that-of idols, especially the gross and debasing 
system of idolatry that prevails veel: the Egyp- 
tians, would be the greatest folly, she blackest 
ingratitude, 633 


witness against you, This solemn form of adjura- 
tion has been common in special circumstances 
amongst all people. It is used here figuratively, 
or as in other parts of Scripture where inanimate 
objects are called up as witnesses (ch. xxxii. 1; 
Isa. i 2). 28, there ye shall serve gods. The 
compulsory measures of their tyrannical con- 
uerors would force them into idolatry, so 
t ot their choice would become their punishe 
ment, 
30, in the latter days—either towards the 
destined close of their captivities, when they 
evinced a returning spirit of repentance and faith 
or in the age of Messiah, which is commonly calle 
“the latter days,” and when the scattered tribes 
of Israel shall be converted to the Gospel of Christ. 
The occurrence of this auspicious event be the 
most pret rags of the truth of the promise 
ein v. 


The covenant DEUTERONOMY V. 


34 and live? Or hath God assayed to go and take him a nation from the 
midst of another nation, by temptations, by signs, and by wonders, 
and by war, and by a mighty hand, and by a stretched-out arm, and 
by great terrors, according to all that the Lorp your God did for 

35 you in Egypt before your eyes? Unto thee it was showed, that thou 
mightest know that the Lorp he zs God; there “is none else beside him. 

36 Out “of heaven he made thee to hear his voice, that he might instruct 
thee: and upon earth he showed thee his great fire; and thou heardest 

37 his words out of the midst of the fire. And because he loved thy fathers, 
therefore he chose their seed after them, and brought thee out in his 

38 sight with his mighty power out of Egypt; to drive out nations from 
before thee greater and mightier than thou art, to bring thee in, to give 
thee their land for an inheritance, as ¢¢ zs this day. : 3 

39 Know therefore this day, and consider 7¢ in thine heart, that the 
Lorp he is God in heaven above, and upon the earth beneath: there is 

40 none else. Thou /shalt keep therefore his statutes, and his command- 
ments, which I command thee this day, ? that it may go well with thee, 
and with thy children after thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy days 
upon the earth, which the Lorp thy God giveth thee, for ever. 

41 Then Moses *severed three cities on this side Jordan, toward the 

42 sun-rising; that the slayer might flee thither, which should kill his 
neighbour unawares, and hated him not in times past; and that fleeing 

43 unto one of these cities he might live: namely, ‘Bezer in the wilderness, 
in the plain country, of the Reubenites; and Ramoth in Gilead, of the 
Gadites ; and Golan in Bashan, of the Manassites. 

44 And this zs the law which Moses set before the children of Israel : 

45 these are the testimonies, and the statutes, and the judgments, which 
Moses spake unto the children of Israel, after they came forth out of 

46 Egypt, on this side Jordan, /in the valley over against Beth-peor, 
in the land of Sihon king of the Amorites, who dwelt at Heshbon, 
whom Moses and the children of Israel smote, after they were come forth 

47 out of Egypt: and they possessed his land, and the land ‘of Og king of 
Bashan, two kings of the Amorites, which were on this side Jordan, 

48 toward the sun-rising; from ‘Aroer, which is by the bank of the river 


in Horeb. 
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49 Arnon, even unto mount Sion, which ¢s “Hermon, and all the plain [* ch. 2 36. 


on this side Jordan eastward, even unto the sca of the plain, under the 
springs of Pisgah. 

AND Moses called all Isracl, and said unto them, Hear, O Israel, the 

statutes and judgments which I speak in your ears this day, that ye may 

2 learn them, and ‘keep and do them. The “Lorp our God made a cove- 

3 nant with us in Horeb. The Lorp *made not this covenant with our 

fathers, but with us, even us, who are all of us here alive this day. 


ch. 3. 12, 
™ Ps. 133. 3 


CHAP. 5 

1 keep to do 
them. 

* Ex 12.5, 
ch. 4. 23, 

& Matt 13.17, 
Heb. 8,9. 


41-43, Then Moses severed three cities on this | statutes and judgments. Whether this rehearsal 
side Jordan—(see on Num. XxxXv, 6-8; Josh. xx. | of the law was made in a solemn assembly, or, as 
7, 8). some think, at a general meeting of the elders ag 

44, this is the law which Moses set. This is a | representatives of the people, is of little moment; 
preface to the rehearsal of the law, which, with | it was addressed either directly or indirectly to the 
the addition of various explanatory circumstances, | Hebrew people as the principles of their peculiar 
the following chapters contain. 46, Beth-peor— | constitution as a nation; and hence, as has been 
i. ¢., house or temple of Peor. It is probable that well observed, ‘the Jewish law has no obligation 
a oe of this Moabite idol stood in full view of | upon Christians, unless so much of it.as given or 
the Hebrew camp while Moses was urging the | commanded by Jesus Christ; for whatever in this 


exclusive claims of God to their worship ; and this 


law is conformable to the laws of nature obliges 


allusion would be very significant if it were the us, not as = by Moses, but by virtue of an 


temple where so many of the Israelites had griev- | antecedent 


aw common to all rational beings’ 


ously offended. 49. the springs of Pisgah—more | (Bishop Wilson). 3. The Lord made not this 


frequently Ashdoth-pisgah (ch. iii. 17; Josh. xii. | covenant with our fathers, but with us. The 


only, ‘but 
ovenant” of 


3; xiii. 20)—the roots or foot of the mountains east meaning is, not “with our fathers” 
of the J. ordan. 


with us” also, assuming it to be a “ec 


CHAP. V. 1-93.—A CoMMEMORATION OF THE grace; or, not ‘with our fathers” at all, if the 
Covenant IN aie ear Hear, O Israel, the | reference is to the peculiar establishment of the 


The covenant 


went not up into the mount;) saying, 


6 I 4am the Lorp thy God, which brought thee out of the land of 
gyri, from the house of *bondage. Thou “shalt have none other gods 


E 
be 


ore me. 


8 Thou *shalt not make thee any graven image, or any likeness of any 
thing that is in heaven above, or that 7s in the earth beneath, or.that is 
9 in the waters beneath the earth: thou shalt oot bow down thyself unto |, 
them, nor serve them: for I the Lorp thy God am a jealous God, ‘ visit- 
ing the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
10 fourth generation of them that hate me, and ‘showing mercy unto 
thousands of them that love me and keep my commandments. 
Thou * shalt not take the name of the Lorp thy God in vain: for the 
Lorp will not hold Aim guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 
it, as the Lorp thy God hath com- 
13, manded thee. Six “days thou shalt labour, and do all thy work; but 
14 the seventh day zs the “sabbath of the Lorp thy God: zm 7é thou shalt 
not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of 
thy cattle, nor thy stranger that zs within thy gates; that thy man- 
15 servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou. 
that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lorp th 
God brought thee out thence through a mighty hand and by a stretched- 
out arm: therefore the Lorp thy God commanded thee to keep the 


11 


12 Keep ‘the sabbath day to sancti 


sabbath day. 


DEUTERONOMY V. 


4 The “Lorp talked with you face to face in the mount, out of the midst 
5 of the fire, (I “stood between the Lorp and you at that time, to show 
you the word of the Lorp; for “ye were afraid by reason of the fire, and 8 
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And remember 


covenant at Sinai—a law was not given to them as 
to us, nor was the covenant ratified in the same 

ublic manner and by the same solemn sanctions. 

r, finally, not ‘“‘with our fathers” who died in 
the wilderness, in consequence of their rebellion, 
and to whom God did not give the rewards 
promised only to the faithful ; but “‘with us,” who 
alone, strictly speaking, shall enjoy thé benefits of 


this covenant by entering on the ession of the 
promised land. 4 The Lord ed with you 
face to face—notin avisible and corporeal form, of 


which there was no trace (ch. iv. 12, 15), but freely, 
familiarly, and in such_@ manner that no doubt 
could be entertained of His presence, 6. (I stood 
between the Lord and you—as the messenger and 
interpreter of thy heavenly King, bringing near 
two objects formerly removed from each other at 
a vast distance—viz., God and the people (Gal. x. 
19). In this character Moses was a of Christ, 
who is the only Mediator between God and men 
1 Tim. ii. 5), the Mediator of a better covenant 
Vie viii. 6; ix. 15; xii. 24). to show you the 
word of the Lord)—not the ten commandments, 
for they were proclaimed directly by the Divine 
Speaker himself, but the statutes and judgments 
aiich are repeated in the subsequent portion of 
this book. 

6. I am the Lord thy God. The word “Lord” 
is expressive of authority or dominion; and God, 
who by natural claim as well as by covenant 
relation was entitled to exercise supremacy over 
His ple Israel, had a sovereign right to estab- 
lish laws for their government. The comimand- 
ments which follow are, with a few. slight verbal 
alterations, the same as formerly recorded (Exod. 
xx. 10), and in some of them there is a distinct 
reference to that promulgation. 

12. Keep the sabbath day to sanctify it, as the 
Lord, &¢.—i. ¢., keep it is mind as a sacred institu- 


tion of former enactment and perpetual obligation. 
14 within thy gates (see on Exod. xx. 8-1l); 
that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may 
rest as well as thou. One design of the Sabbatic 
rest was for mental improvement as well as physi- 
cal refreshment. The Sabbath was to be a season 
of holy convocation (see on Lev. xxiii. 3)—time was 
to be afforded for religious meditation, and those 
devotional exercises to which meditation leads. 
Cessation from secular work, and privacy, are, if not 
indispensable, at least very subservient to religious 
reflection and its attendant exercises. But the 
securing of the privileged season of rest to a 
servant, even though a heathen, equally with the 
master, on every seventh day, was an admirable 
memento that, in a religious point of view, they 
were equals, A different reason is here assigned 
for the observance of the Sabbath from what is 
assigned in Exod. xx., where that day is stated_to 
be ap appointed memorial of the creation. But 
the addition of another motive for the observance 
does not aviv any necessary contrariety to the 
other; and it has been thought probable that, the 
commemorative design of the institution being 
well known, the other reason was specially men- 
tioned on this repetition of the law, to secure the 
privilege of Sabbatic rest to servants, of which, in 
some Hebrew families, they had been deprived. 
In this view, the allusion to the period of Egyp- 
tian bondage (v. 15), when themselves were not 
permitted to observe the Sabbath either as a 
day of rest or of publie devotion, was peculiarly 
seasonable and significant, well fitted to come 
home to their business and bosoms at a time 
when they were about to enter into the rest of 
the promised land (cf. Heb. iv. 7-9, where this 
rest is alluded to as typifying the rest of the 
heavenly Canaan). Ainsworth and others suppose 
that the deliverance from the bondage of twas 


Moses receiveth the DEUTERONOMY V. law from God. 
ps asst A etch linath A te ss 4 ts 3,| Ce 
16 Honour °thy father and thy mother, as the Lorp thy God hath| #0 i. 


commanded thee; ” that thy days ig Poe prolonged, and that it may go 


well with thee, in the land which the 
17 Thou 2shalt not kill, f 
18 Neither "shalt thou commit adultery. 
19 Neither ‘shalt thou steal. "ian he : 
20 Neither ‘shalt thou bear false witness against thy neighbour. 
21 Neither “shalt thou desire thy neighbour’s wife, neither shalt thou 


BD thy God giveth thee. 


covet thy neighbour's house, his field, or his man-servant, or his maid- |. 


servant, his ox, or his ass, or any rae that is thy neighbour's. 

22 These words the Lorp spake unto all your assembly in the mount, out 
of the midst of the fire, of the cloud, and of the thick darkness, with a 
great voice; and he added no more: and “he wrote them in two tables 

23 of stone, and delivered them unto me.. And it came to pass, when ye 
heard the voice out of the midst of the darkness, (for the mountain did 
burn with fire,) that ye came near unto me, even all the heads of your 

24 tribes, and your elders; and ye said, Behold, the Lorp our God hath 
showed us his glory, and his greatness, and we have heard his voice out 
of the midst of the fire: we have seen this day that God doth talk with 

25 man, and he liveth. Now therefore why should we die? for this great 
fire will consume us: if we hear the voice of the Lorp. our God any 

26 more, then we shall die. For “who is there of all flesh, that hat 
heard the voice of the living God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as 

27 we have, and lived? Go thou near, and hear all that the Lory our God 
shall say; and *speak thou unto us all that the Lorp our God shall speak 
unto thee; and we will hear ¢¢, and do #t. 

28 And the Lorp heard the voice of your words, when be spake unto me; 
and the Lorp said unto me, I have heard the voice of the words of this 
people, which they have spoken unto thee: they have well said all that 

29 they have spoken. O that there were such an heart in them, that they 


would fear me, and *keep all my commandments always, that it might | 


30 be well with them, and with their children for ever! Go say to them, 
31 Get you into your tents again. But as for thee, stand thou here by me, 
and “I will speak unto thee all the commandments, and the statutes, 
and the judgments, which thou shalt teach them, that they may do them 
32 in the land which I give them to possess it. Ye shall observe to do 
therefore as the Lorp your God hath commanded you: °ye shall not turn 
33 aside to the right hand or to the left. Ye shall walk’ in “all the ways 


° Lev. 19. 3, 


accomplished on the Sabbath. ‘It was a new and is is in Exod. xx. 11, but admitted into Eph. 


superadded reason. Next to the benefit of ex- 


vi. 

istence, the Israelites never had received so 21. Neither shalt thou desire thy nefghbour’s 
at a boon as their emancipation from Egyptian | wife. ., house and field. An alteration is here 
ndage. The ent of the Divine character | made in the words (see Exod. xx.), but it is so 


which attended -¢ 


at deliverance—of_ dreadful | slight—‘ wife” being put in the first clause, and 


meets in regard to the oppressors, and of mar- “house” in the second—that it would not have 
vellous compassion in respect to the oppressed— | been worth while noticing it, except that the in- 


were such as should be kept in ever asting re- | terchange proves 


contrary to the opinion of some 


membrance. To the seed of Jacob it was an | eminent critics, that these two objects are included 


exchange of excessive toil for rest, of cruel servi- | in one and.the same commandment, 


tude for freedom, and of dark despair for comfort} 22. he added no more—(Exod. xx. 1.) The 
and joy. Then let them, on every return of the | pre-eminence of these ten commandments was 

y of holy rest, remember their escape, and give | shown in God’s announcing them directly. Other 
praise to their merciful deliverer’ ( ates). _ (See | laws and institutions were communicated to the 
on the enforcement of the Sabbath by different | people through the instrumentality of Moses, 


v, 


motives, Exod. xx, 8-14; xxxi, 17.) ‘Such ene 23-28. And... ye came near unto me—(see on 


meniary sanctions to the performance of a uty, | Exod. xx. 19 


.) 
however well adapted to secure the obedience o 29. O that there were such an heart in them! 
the Israelites, are quite consistent with & previous | God can bestow such a heart, and has promised to 


command addressed to all. 


1 »,aud upon a principle | give it wherever it is asked (Jer. xxxii. 40). But the 
rene on all’ (Blunt's ‘Undesigned Coineidenosa’ wish which is here expreseod on the et of God, 


for the piety and stea 


fast obedience of the Israel. 


16, that it may go = with thee, This clause | ites, did not relate to them as individuals so much 


An exhortation 


6 land which ye shall possess. 


and honey. 


4, Hear, O Israel: “The Lorp our God ¢s one Lorp: and “thou shalt love 
5, the Lorp thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
6 all thy might. And ‘these words, which I command thee this day, shall 
7 be in thine heart: and/thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy chil- 
dren, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
8 risest up. And %thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and | 


as @ nation whose religious character and pro- 
bie - would have a mighty influence on the world 
at large. 

CHAP. VL. 1-30.—Mosers ExuortetH ISRAEL TO 
Far Gop AnD To Keer His COMMANDMENTS. 1. 
Now these are the commandments, the statutes, 
and the judgments, which the Lord... com- 
manded. The grand design of all the institutions 
prescribed to Israel was to form a weal ae 7 people, 
whose national character should be distinguished 
by that fear of the Lord their God wh’ch would 
insure their divine observance of His worship and 
their steadfast obedience to His will. 

8. as the Lord God of thy fathers hath pro- 
mised thee. The reference is to Gen. xv. 5; 
Exod. iii. 8, 17. 

4. Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one 
Lord—or, as the words may_perhaps 
translated, ‘Hear, O Israel: Jehovah is our God 
(Elohim, plural), Jehovah alone.’ [The Septua- 

int -has xipios 6 Sede huay Kbpios eis .éork (cf. 

ech, xiv. 9).] The basis of their relfgion was an 
acknowledgment of the unity of God with the 
understanding, and the love of God in-the heart 
(vv. 4, 5). (7322, thy heart, the seat of feeling and 
affections—viz., of love. 4p, thy breath, the vital 
spirit; also the rational soul, as capable of intelli- 
gent perception and “pad ar And so this law is 
Interpreted -in the Gospels (Matt. xxii. 37; Mark 
xii. 30; Luke x. 27).] Compared with the reli- 
gious creed of all their contemporaries, how sound 
in principle, how elevated in character, how un- 
limited in the extent of its moral influence on the 
heart and habits of the people! Indeed, it is pre- 
Gisely the same basis on which rests the purer and 
more spiritual form of it which Christianity ex- 
hibits; but it is observable that a belief in the 
unity of God was a fundamental principle not of 
their faith only, but of their political constitution. 
The social fabric in all other contemporary nations 
rested upon thé assumed truth of polytheism; and 
the Israelites themselves were so deeply infected 
with the spirit of idolatry that the stupendous 
miracles of the exodus could not wholly eradicate 
that cherished tendency, or keep them faithful to 
the worship and service of the true God. The 
wisdom of God, who had separated them for high 
purposes, provided aoe civil polity should 
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which the Lorp your God hath commanded you, that ye may live, and 
that it may be well with you, and that ye may prolong your days in the 


NOW these are the commandments, the statutes, and the judgments, 
which the Lorp your God commanded to teach 
3 them in the land whither ye 1go to possess it: that “thou mightest fear 
the Lorp thy God, to keep all his statutes, and his commandments, 
which I command thee, thou, and thy son, and thy son’s son, all the’ 
days of thy life; and that thy days may be prolonged. 

_Hear therefore, O Israel, and observe to do it; that it may be well 
with thee, and that ye may increase mightily, as the Lorp God of 
thy fathers hath promised thee, in the land that floweth with milk 


be better 


to obedience. 


B C. 1451, 


CHAP, 6. 

1 pass over. 

® Ex. 20. 20. 
Ps. 111. 10. 
Ps. 128. 1, 
Eccl 12, 13, 

> Fro. 3.1, 

© Isa. 9. 6, 
Mark 12.29, 
Jobn 1, 1. 
Jobn 10 30. 
John 17. 3 
Phil. 2. 6, 6, 

@ ch. 30. 6, 
Matt. 22.37. 
Luke 10.27. 
1Jobn 6, 3. 

© Isa. 51. 7. 

J Eph. 6, 4, 

2 whet, or, 
sharpen. 

9 Ex. 13.9. 
Pro. 3. 3. 
Pro. 6. 21. 
Pro. 7. 8. 


you, that ye might do 


be essentially connected with the worship of the 
one living and true God; so that their national 
history became a history of the Church; and the 
moment they abandoned the service of God, they 
ceased to exist as a nation. Moreover, to help in 
keeping a sense of religion in their minds, it was 
commanded that its great principles should be 
carried about with them wherever they went, as 
well as meet their he every time they enfered 
their homes. A further provision was made for 
the earnest inculcation of them on the minds of 
the young by a system of parental training, which: 
was designed to associate religion with all the 
most familiar and oft-recurring scenes of domestic 
life, 7, thou shalt teach them diligently [on337| 


—thou shalt sharpen them. It is probable that 
Moses used the phraseology in the seventh verse 
merely in a figurative way, to signify assiduous, 
earnest, and frequent instruction. But ‘the mode 
of teaching amongst the Israelites was chiefly oral. 
They were enjoined to instruct their children from 
infancy -_ XXviii. 9) in the decalogue and other 
principal parts of the law, by speaking on every 
suitable occasion (cf. ch. xi. 18-20; Ps. xxxiv. 11; 
Ixix. 13; Jer. xxxi. 34; Josephus, ‘Antiquities, 
b. iv., ch. viii., sec. 12). ‘No reference is made to 
letters or books. What the parents could retain 
in memory from hearing the law read once in 
seven years, they were to inculcate upon their 
children’ (Stuart, ‘On the Old Testament Canon’). 
But this is a mistake, for a reference to their hav- 
ing the precepts of the law in a written form is 
contained in this orth passage (v. 9), and abundant 
evidence exists to show that the Israelites were 
familiar with the art of writing before the exodus 
from Egypt (Exod. xxx. 11-16; Num. i. 2, 47-54; 
ii. 2, 34; xvii. 2,3; xxxviii. 21, 25). This injanc- 
tion to write the ‘‘ words” on’ the door-posts of 


_every house shows the extent of the popular at- 


tainments in reading as well as writing; and their 

vious education in those branches, however 
imited it might be, was a wise arrangement of 
Providence for transmitting in Israelite families 
a knowledge of religious ei pe by inscriptions 
profusely painted on their walls, as they still are 
in printed placards on those cf our public schools, 
8. thou shalt bind them for a sign [mixb]—for a 


token, a memorial. Rings were and are used on the 


An exhortation 
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to obedience. 


9 they shall be as frontlets between thine nee And *thou shalt write as 
them upon the posts of thy house, and on thy gates. koe 
10 And it shall be, when the Lorp thy God shall have brought thee| jop 19, a3 
into the land which he sware unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and} 2. 
to Jacob, to give thee great and goodly cities, ‘which thou buildedst not, | 1 ne 
11 and houses full of all good things, which thou filledst not, and wells| ‘Hsp 22 
digged, which thou diggedst not, vineyards and olive trees, which thou |§ Josh. 2.18, 
12 plantedst not; when thou shalt have eaten, and be full; then beware lest | , bite ont 
thou forget the Lorp, which brought thee forth out of the land of Egypt, | or. ser- 
13 from the house of * bondage. ou shalt /fear the Lorp thy God, and , mane 
14 serve him, and ‘shalt swear by his name. Ye shall not ‘go after other |’ & ' iu 
15 gods, of the gods of the people which are round about you, (for the| chis«4 
ORD thy God is a jealous God among you,) lest the anger of the Lorp Malt a ae 
thy God be Rindled against thee, and destroy thee from off the face of |, poe. a1 
the earth. : t Ex, 34. 14 
16 Ye “shall not tempt the Lorp your God, “as ye tempted Aim in Massah.| 1. 


17 Ye shall °diligently keep the commandments of the Lorp your God, and 
18 his testimonies, and his statutes, which he hath commanded thee. 
thou shalt do that which ts right and good in the sight of the Lorp; 
that it may be well with thee, and that thou mayest go in and possess the 
19 good land which the Lorp sware unto thy fathers, to cast out all thine 
enemies from before thee, as the Lorp hath spoken. : 
And when thy son asketh thee ‘in time to come, saying, What mean 
the testimonies, and the statutes, and the judgments, which the Lorp 
21 our God hath commanded you? ‘Then thou shalt say unto thy son, We 


20 


were Pharach’s bond-men in FE 
22 Egypt with a mighty hand: an 


And 21. 
™ Matt. 4. 7. 
* Ex. 17.2, 7. 
Num. 20. 3, 
4-13, 
Num. 21.4, 


Ps. 96. 8, 9. 
1 Cor. 10. 9. 
Heb. 3. 8, 


t; and the Lorp brought us out of |. ps 0 
the Lorp showed signs and wonders, 
great and °sore, upon Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon all his household, 
23 before our eyes: and he brought us out from thence, that he might bring’ 


# to-mor 
row. 
§ evil. 


wrists and the fingers, with seals containing some 
moral or religious sentiment or precept (John iii. 
33; 2 Tim. 1. and... frontleta between 
thine eyes [nbnb?]—for bands or fillets, particu- 
larly strips of parchment, containing sentences from 
the Mosaic law, which the Israelites wound round 
the forehead (see on Exod. xiii. 9). Perhaps Moses 
meant the metaphorical language in the eighth 
verse to be taken in the same sense also. But as 
the Israelites interpreted it literally many writers 
suppese that a reference was made to a supersti- 
tious custom borrowed from the Egyptians, who 
wore jewels and ornamental trinkets on the fore- 
head and arm, inscribed with certain words and 
sentences, as amulets to protect them from danger. 
These, it has been conjectured, Moses intended to 
supersede by substituting sentences of the law: 
and so the Hebrews understood him, for they 
have alesrs considered the wearing of the Ze- 
hilim, or trontlets, a permanent obligation. The 
orm was as follows :—Four pieces of parchment 
—inscribed, the first with Exod. xiii. 2-10; the 
second with Exod. xiii. 11-16; the third with 
Deut. vi. 1-8; and the fourth with Deut. xi. 18-21 
—were enclosed in a square case or box of 
tough skin, on the side of which was placed the 
Hebrew letter shin, and bound round the forehead 
with a thong or ribbon. When designed for the 
arms, those four texts were written on one slip of 
rchment, which, as well as the ink, was eare- 
ully prepared for the purpose. With regard to 
the other usage sup pceed to be alluded to, the 
ancient Egyptians 


their doors and gates inscribed with sentences in- 


dicative of a favourable omen (Wilkinson); and |: 


is still the case; ay Egypt and other Ma- 


ad the lintels and imposts of | f 


hommedan countries, the front doors of houses— 
in Cairo, for instance—are petieed red, white, and 
green, bearing conspicuous SRaracete upon them 
such sentences from the Koran as ‘God is the 
Creator,’ ‘God is one, and Mahomet is his pro- 
phet.’ Porter (‘Damascus,’ i, p. 37) describes the 
ceilings and wainscoted walls in the more ancient 
houses of Damascus as ‘covered with the richest 
srabonanes, encompassing little panels of dee 
blue and delicate azure, on which are inscri 

in elegantly interlaced Arabic characters, whole 
verses and chapters of their law’ (‘Koran’). 
Moses designed to turn this ancient and favourite 
custom to a better account, and ordered that in- 
stead of the former superstitious inscriptions 
should be written the words of God, persuading 
and enjoining the people to hold the laws in per- 
petual remembrance. 

, 13. shalt swear by his name. The reference 
is to solemn and judicial oaths, an appeal to God 
being evidently sanctioned by the terms of the 
third commandment, though limited in practice 
to grave occasions, and directed by serious con- 
siderations. (Cf. Matt. v. 33-37; Jas. v. 12, which 
refer to swearing in common conversation. 15, 
(for the Lord thy God is a jealous God among 
you)—lit., in the midst of you. The threatening 
in this verse, annexed to v. 14, was probably ap- 
plicable to violations both of the first and second 
commandments, (see on Exod. xx. 5; xxxiv.) 


, 20-24 when thy son asketh thee. The direc- 
tions given for the instruction of their children 
orm only an extension of the preced: 


7 the preceding counsels. 
In referring to the laws, institutions, and obser- 
oe suliar to their nation, the Israelites were 


recognize the right of Jehovah to enact 


The Canaanites 


7 
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24 us in, to give us the land which he sware unto our fathers. And the 
Lorp commanded us to do all these statutes, to fear the Lorp our God, 
for ?our good always, that*he might preserve us alive, as it ds at this 

25 day. And “it shall be our righteousness, if we observe to do all these 

commandments before the Lorp our God, as he hath commanded us. 

WHEN tke Lorp thy God shall bring thee into the land whither thou 
goest to possess it, and hath cast out many nations before thee, the 

Hittites, and the Girgashites, and the Amorites, and the Canaanites, 

and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites, seven nations 

2 greater and mightier than thou; and when the Lorp thy God shall 

deliver them before thee; thou shalt smite them, and “utterly destroy 
them; ’thou shalt make no covenant with them, nor show mercy unto 

3 them: neither ‘shalt thou make marriages with them; thy daughter 

thou shalt not give unto his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take unto 


to be destroyed. 


B. ©, 1461. 


P Job 35. 7, 8. 
Jer. 32, 3% 
Rom. 6, 21, 

22. 

2 Ps. 4.2 
Luke 10.28- 

" Rom 10. 8 


CHAP, 7. 
* Josh. 6, 17, 
Josh. 11.11, 
& Josh. 2. 14, 
Judg. 1. 24. 
Juadg, 2, 2, 
2 Sam. 21.2, 
° Josh. 23.12. 
1 Ki. 1. 2, 
Ezra 9. 2, 


these as founded on His gpecial relations to them 
asa people. Indeed, in no passage of Scripture is 
God’s right _to prescribe laws for the Hebrew 
nation ascribed to His being the Creator and 
moral Governor of the world, but to His character 
as King in Israel, who founded and upheld their 
theocratic polity, (cf. Exod. xx. 23: see Michaelis, 
‘Commentary,’ arts. xxxill. and xxxiv.) 25. And 
it shall be our righteousness, if we observe to 
do all these commandments. Every Israelite who 
yielded an external obedience to the Mosaic law 
was termed righteous, and had a claim, in virtue 
of that obedience, to the land of Canaan; so that 
doing these things, he lived by them (Lev. xviii. 5; 
ch. v. 33). The import of the statement in these 
verses, then, is, that a faithful observance of “‘all 
these commandments” should constitute: their 
title to the promised blessings of the covenant. 


CHAP. VIL. 1-25.—A.LuL ComMUNION WITH THE 
NATIONS FORBIDDEN. 1. cast out many nations 
before thee—[Septuagint, oe ee ‘great,’ trans- 

osing the word from the end of the jae the 

ttites. This people were descended from Heth, 
the second son of Canaan (Gen. x. 15), and occu- 
p.ed the mountainous region about Hebron, in the 
south of Palestine. the Girgashites—supposed 
by some to be the same as the Gergesenes (Matt. 
viii. 28), who lay to the east of Lake Gennesareth ; 
but they are placed on the west of Jordan (Josh. 
xxiv. 11); and others take them for a branch of 
the large family of the Hivites, as they are omitted 
in nine out of ten places where the tribes of 
Canaan are enumerated; in the tenth they are 
mentioned, while the Hivites are not. the Amor- 
ites—descended from the fourth son of Canaan— 
occupied, besides their conquest on the Moabite 
territory, extensive settlements west of the Dead 
Sea, in the mountains. the Canaanites—were 
located in Pheenicia, particularly about Tyre and 
Sidon ; and being sprung from the eldest branch of 
the family of Canaan, bore his name, the Periz- 
gites--i. e., villagers; a tribe who were dispersed 
througheut the country, and lived in unwalled 
towns. the Hivites—who dwelt about Ebal and 
Gerizim, extending towards Hermon. They are 
supposed to be the same as the Avims, the 
Sebunives resided about Jerusalem and the ad- 
jacent country. ; 2 
mightier than thou. [The Septuagint has ¢0vy 
qmo\da Kat loxvedtepa buoy, many and stronger 
than you.) But the Hebrew sign of comparison 
belongs to both adjectives; and the statement is, 
not that each of the Canaanite tribes was superior 
in numbers to Israel, but that collectively they 
were more powerful Ten were formerly men- 
tioned (Gen. xv. eee But in the lapse of near 
500 years, it cannot Sogurpuising that some of 


seven mations greater and. 


them had been extinguished in the many in- 
testine feuds that prevailed amongst those war- 
like tribes; and it is more than probable that 
some, stationed on the east of Jordan, had 
fallen under the victorious arms of the Israelites. 
2. thou shalt... utterly destroy them [o7n73 


onA}-—-thou shalt devote to destruction, as ac- 


cursed; thou shalt exterminate them (Lev. xxvii. 
28; Num. xxi. 2; ch. iii.6). [When Jehovah threat- 
ened to destroy utterly the Israelites for the vio- 
lations of His covenant, it is expressed by ond2?, 
from mb> (caus. of Kal.), to consume, to destroy. 
The Septuagint has dgancud dpanets avrous, 
‘thou shalt make them utterly disappear.’] make 
no covenant with them. This relentless doom of 
extermination which God denounced against those 
tribes of Canaan cannot be reconciled with the 
attributes of the Divine character, except on the 
assumption that their gross idolatry and enormous 
wickedness left no reasonable hope of their re- 
pentance and amendment. If they were to be 
swept away like the antediluvians, or the people 
of Sodom.and Gomorrah, as iscorrigible sinuers 
who had filled up the measure of their iniquities, 
it mattered not in what way the judgment was in- 
flicted ; and God, as the Sovereign Disposer, had a 
right to employ any instruments that pleased Him 
for executing His judgments. Some think that they 
were to be exterminated as unprincipled usurpers 
of a country which God had assigned to the pos- 
terity of Eber, and which had been occupied ages 
before by wandering shepherds of the Hebrew 
race, till, en the migration of Jacob’s family 
into Egypt through the bined of famine, the 
Camaanites overspread the whole land, though 
they had no legitimate claim to it, and endea- 
voured to retain possession of it by force. In 
this view their expulsion is considered by many 
just and proper. But Moses never justifies the 
invasion of Canaan by Israel upon that ground. 
He uniformly represents it as a free gift of God, 
the Jand which He had promised to give them, 
and the right to occupy which had been forfeited 
by a race whose unnatural sins and monstrous 
crimes had put them out of the pale of humanity. 
The strict prohibition against contracting any 
alliances with such infamous idolaters was: a 
rudential rule, founded on the experience that 
evil communications corrupt good manners,’ and 
its importance or necessity was attested by the 
unhappy examples of Solomon and others in the 
subsequent history of Israel. But itis observable 
that the ban of excommunication was limited to 
them. And it is of the greatest consequence 
in order toa right understanding of the Jevitical _ 
cevenant, that we guard ourselves against the 


The reward DEUTERONOMY VII. of obedience. 


4 thy son. For they will turn away thy son from following me, that they | _8. © 14st. 
ty serve other pod so will the anger of the Lorp be kindled against | ¢ aren 
5 you, and destroy thee at But thus shall ye deal with them; ye|, aimed 
shall ¢ destroy their altars, and break down ee images, and cut down Lo pillars 
their groves, and burn their graven images with fire. - 60. 6. 
6 For § thou art an holy people unto the Lorp thy God: ‘the Lorp thy A 
God hath chosen thee to be a special people unto himself, above all | ¢ zx. 19. 6. 
7 people that are upon the face of the earth. The Lorp did not set his aria Nd 
ove upon you, nor choose you, because ye were more in number than| / gy 
8 any people; for ye were the fewest of all people; but because the Lorp | ¢ zx s2. 13 
eyed you, and heotuts he would keep the oath which he had sworn he 1 . 
unto your fathers, "hath the Lorp brought you out with a mighty hand,|, hi. 
and redeemed you out of the house of bondmen, from the hand of |< Ina, #01. 
Pharaoh king of Egypt. +19. 
9 Know therefore that the Lorp thy God, he és God, ‘the faithful God, | }0r 1022 
Jwhich keepeth covenant and mercy with them that love him and keep | 1 Thes, 6. 
10 his commandments, to a thousand generations; and Frepayeth them that | _% 
hate him to their face, to destroy them: he will not be slack to him that Heb. wit 
11 hateth him, he will repay him ‘to his face. Thou shalt therefore keep| 1Joha1.9. 
the commandments, and the statutes, and the judgments, which I com-|/ pam 
mand thee this day, to do them. ; Dena 
12 Wherefore it shall come to pass, *if ye hearken to these judgments, & Isa, 69. 18, 
and keep and do them, that the Lorp thy God shall keep unto thee the oo hg 
13 covenant and the mercy which he sware unto thy fathers: and he will 1's jncsmse, 
‘love thee, and bless thee, and multiply thee: he will also bless the fruit |* Ps 1.7. 
of thy womb, and the fruit of thy land, thy corn, and thy wine, and! Ps 6.3. 


thine oil, the increase of thy kine, and the flocks of thy s eep, in the | ater ai, 
14 land which he sware unto thy fathers to give thee. Thou shalt be| John 14.21. 
blessed above all people: there shall not be male or female barren | 140bn 2.5 


error of the later Jews—that they only were to | have anathematized their proceedings as vandal- 
be favoured by God, or that they were too good | ism, yet there was profound wisdom in the favour- 
to associate with the uncircumcised, and were | ite maxim of Knox—' Pull down the nests, and the 
even defiled if they entered into the Gentile | rooks will disappear.’ 
judgment hall (cf. John xviii. 28; Acts xi. 1-18:| 6-10. For thou art an holy people unto the 
“Israel after the Flesh,’ p. 86). 5, thus shall | Lord—i. e., set apart to the service of God, or 
ye deal with them. It is deserving of notice | chosen to execute the important purposes of His 
that Moses, in enjoining the destruction of all providence. Their selection to this high- destin 
the appendages of idolatry, does not fpecify was neither on account of their numerica 
their sacred edifices. a built of solid | amount —for, till after the death of Joseph, 
materials are met with at a later period of Jew- they were but a handful of people—nor of their 
ish history. In the age of Moses the houses of extraordinary merits—for they had often pursued 
the heathen deities were only groves — seques- | @ most perverse and unworthy conduct, so that 
tered places formed by an enclosure of trees—{| He could not derive any advantage from their 
consecrated ground, such as the Greeks called | services—but it was = compen ante of the te 
Teuevos, and break down their images [Onaymi |] Rant or promise made wi eit pious fore- 
2 2 5 : fathers; and the motives that led to t at special 
"2¥h] —ye shall shiver their upright statues. act were such as tended not only to vindicate 
(Septuagint, tas ormAas} and cut down their God’s wisdom, but to illustrate His glory in dif- 
Sroves [pv737 OTN ]—ye shall hew down their fusing the best and most precious blessings to all 
acherahs, either the symbol of {Ashtoreth (Astarts) Pane (ee on Exod. xix. 6; xxii. 31; Lev. xx, 
& wooden erection of great height fixed in the 4 
und (ch, xvi, 21; Gesenius, sub voce; Selden| 11-14 Thou shalt therefore keep the com- 
De Diis Syria, ii.'2; Spencer, ‘De Leg. Heb- | Mandments, & In the covenant into which 
reor.,’ 1. ii, 16) [Septuagint, ra ddonl, or cippi, | Gd entered with Israel, He promised to bestow 
wooden columns consecrated to Baal (see on Exod. | UPon them a variety of blessings so long as, they 
xxxiv. 13). and burn their graven images with aes bp be ig rR cavenly 
z j g, an g is veracity that His infinite 
fire [oy20p]—their carved images (see on Exod. perfections: would be exerted for this purpos 
xx. 4). [Septnagint, +4 yA\torrd.] The removal of | as well ag for delivering them from every evi 


the temples altars, and everything that had -been to which as a le they would be exposed. 
enlisted in the service or fe fs tend to perpetuate | That people gecarainely a truly babyy as a 
the remembrance of Canaanite idolatry, was like- | nation, and found every promise which the faith- 
wise bishly expedient for preserving the Israelites | ful made to them amply fulfilled, so long 
from risk of contamination. I¢ was imitated | as they adhered to that obedietios which was 


by_our Scottish reformers; and although many | re uired of th Se i i 
ardent lovers of el a and the toe ats of thivaa Pa. exiiv: ib. bal a 


An exhortation DEUTERONOMY VIItf. to obedience, 
15 among you, or among your cattle. And the Lorp will take away from | _® © 16. 
thee all sickness, and will put none of the “evil diseases of Egypt, | ™£= 9.1. 
which thou knowest, upon thee; but will lay them upon all them that | 2=15 
hate thee. sare 
16 | And thou shalt consume all the people which the Lorp thy God shall | * Jue. s. 2. 
deliver thee; thine eye shall have no pity upon them: neither shalt thou | . 2%1%.%. 
17 serve their gods; for that «zd be* a snare unto thee. If thou shalt say |r pales Be 
in thine heart, These nations are more than I; how can I dispossess | _ 1sa.67.9,10. 
18 them? Thou shalt not be afraid of them; but shalt well ? remember | **=*%*. 
19 what the Lorp thy God did unto Pharaoh, and unto all Egypt; the edna, 165. 
great temptations which thine eyes saw, and the signs, and the wonders, | Num. 163. 
and the mighty hand, and the stretched-out arm, whereby the Lorp thy | . 3° *?% 
God brought thee out: so shall the Lorp thy God do unto all the people Noli & 
20 of whom thou art afraid. Moreover “the Lorp thy God will send the| Neb4 
hornet among them, until they that are left, and hide themselves from | ; ey 


21 thee, be destroyed. 


Thou shalt not be affrighted at them: for the Lorp 


4 before thy 


22 thy God is” among you, ‘a mighty God and terrible. And the Lorn], f#. 
thy God will *put out those nations before thee by little and little: thou |‘ 3°," 
mayest not consume them at once, lest the beasts of the field increase | ¥ ch. 11. 23. 

23 upon thee. But the Lorp thy God shall deliver them ‘unto thee, and| Js. 1.6. 
shall destroy them with a mighty destruction, until they be destroyed. | joan y's. 

24 And ‘he shall deliver their kings into thine hand, and thou shalt destroy | * Ex. 32. 20. 
their name from under heaven: “there shall no man be able to stand| °-'2.% 

25 before thee, until thou have destroyed them. he graven images of their | » ry sour 
gods “shall ye burn with fire: thou “shalt not desire the silver or gold} Josh. 7.1. 
that is on them, nor take 7¢ unto thee, lest thou be “snared therein: for} L2*e!2™. 

26 it is”an abomination to the Lorp thy God. Neither shalt thou bring | » Sede «2 
an abomination into thine house, lest thou be a cursed thing like it: but | Zepn.1 3. 
thou shalt utterly detest it, and thou shalt utterly abhor it; “for it is a |) o® 1.1. 
cursed thing. psec i 

8 ALL the commandments which I command thee this day shall ye| Josh. 6.17, 
observe to do, that ye may live, and multiply, and go in and possess the |_™ ___ 

2 land which the Lorp sware unto your fathers. And thou shalt remember | CHAP. & 
all the way which the Lorp thy God “led thee these forty years in the) 5°1.%"*, 
wilderness, to humble thee, azd to prove thee, ®to know what was in | ® 2Chrs2.21. 

John 2. 25, 


thine heart, whether thou wouldest keep his commandments, or no. 


15, the evil diseases of Egypt—(see Exod. xv. 
26.) But besides those with which Pharaoh and 
his subjects were visited, Egypt has always been 
dreadfully scourged with diseases; and the testi- 
mony of Moses is confirmed by the reports of 
many modern writers, who tell us that, notwith- 
standing its equal temperature and sereneness, that 
country has some indigenous maladies which are 
very malignant, such as. ophthalmia, dysentery, 
small-pox, and the plague. 

16. that will be a snare unto thee—i.e:, an 
incentive to idolatry (cf. Ps. cvi. 36). 20. God 
will send the hornet among them. ‘It is of the 
game appearance and colour as the ordinary 
wasp, but rather more than double its size. The 
black line which connects the head and throat 
with the abdomen is about one-eighth of an inch in 
length, and not thicker than a horse hair. Stings 


from such animals must have been formidable. 


wounds; and a region haunted by hosts of suck 
winged lancers must speedily have beewabandoned 
by its inhabitants’ (‘Tent and Khan,’ p. 390: see 
on Exod. xxiii. 28; Josh. xxiv. 11-13). 22, lest the 
beasts of the fleld increase upon por on 
Exod. xxiii. 28-30.) The omnipotence of their 
Almighty Ruler could have given them possession 
of the promised land ne 3 but the unburied 


eorpses of the avg Y and the portions of the 
country that might have been left desolate for 
a while, would have drawn an influx of dangerous 
beasts (see on Exod. xxiii. 29, 30). This evil would 
be prevented by a progressive conquest, and by 
the use of ordinary means which God would 


less, 

CHAP. VIII. 1-20.—An Exnorration TO OBE- 
DIENCE. 1. All the commandments... shall 
ye observe... that ye may live. Duty has 
been made in all the wise arrangements of our 
Creator inseparably connected with happiness; 
and the earnest enforcement of the Divine law 
which Moses was making to the Israelites was 
in order to.secure their being a happy, by being a 
moral and religious, people: a oourse of prosperity 
is often called life Geb. xvii. 18; Prov. iii, 2). 
and multiply. ‘This reference to the future in- 
crease of their population proves that they were too 
few , the land fully at first. 2. thou shalt 
remember ali the way which . .. God led thee 
these forty years. The recapitulation of all their 
chequered experience during that long period was 
designed to awaken lively impressions of the good- 
ness of God. First, Moses showed them the 
object of their protracted wanderings and varied 
hardships: these were trials of their obedience 


An exhortation DEUTERONOMY VIII. to obedience. 


“BEAhA Aoeluinblod sled sid Gantlorett tuedta hicacommaed ofan aes ee 
And he humbled thee, and “suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with | 8 1451_ 
: manna, which thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know; that he | ° rane 
might make thee know that man doth “not live by bread only, but by| “5 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lorp doth man live. | vs. 105, 40. 
4 Thy ‘raiment waxed not old upon thee, neither did thy foot swell, these } ¢ npr 
5 forty years, Thou “shalt also consider in thine heart, that, as a man Tuksis.20 
6 chasteneth his son, so the Lorp thy God chasteneth thee. Therefore 80, 
thou shalt keep the commandments of the Lorp thy God, to walk in his ree 
ways, and to fear him. ) Raa ay 
7 For the Lorp thy God bringeth thee into a good land; a land of| Nem 9. 2. 
brooks of water, of fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys and |/ ase 
8 hills; a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig trees, and pome-| pro 19. 
9 granates; a land ‘of oil olive and honey; @ land wherein thou shalt | Beb. 12.6. 
eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt not lack any thing in it; a| Rev.310 


land whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig Pir ca 


brass. 9 Ps 103, 2, 


10 When thou hast eaten and art full, then thou shalt bless the Lorp thy APE: 
11 God for the good land which he hath given thee. Beware that thou 1 Thes.6.18, 


forget not the Lorp thy God, in not keeping his commandments, and his| 1Tim.4.s, 


12 judgments, and his statutes, which I command thee this day: lest *zhen |" Seba 
thou hast eaten and art full, and hast built goodly houses, and dwelt 


as well as chastisements for sin. Indeed, the | great capabilities, if properly cultivated, (see 
discovery of their intidelity, inconstancy, and farther on ch, xxxiii.) a land of brooks, ee 
their rebellions and perverseness, which this varied | that spring out of valleys and hills. These 
discipline brought to light, was of eminently prac- | characteristic features are mentioned first, as 
tical use to the Israelites themselves, as it has | they would be most striking; and all travellers 
been to the Church in all subsequent ages. Next, describe how delightful and cheerful it is, after 
he enlarged on the goodness of God to them, | passing through the barren and thirsty desert, 
while seduced to the last extremities of despair, in | to be among running brooks, and swelling hills, 
the miraculous provision which, without anxiety | and verdant valleys. It is observable that water 
or Jabour, was made for their daily support (see | is mentioned as the chief source of its ancient 
on Exod. xvi. 12), and which, possessing no nutri- | fertility, 8. A land of wheat, and-barley. These 
tious properties inherent in it, contributed to their | cereal fruits were speciall promised to the Is- 
sustenance, as indeed all food does (Matt. iv. 4 , | raelites in the event of their faithful allegiance 
solely through the ordinance and blessing of God. | to the covenant of God (Ps. lxxxi. 16; clxvii. 14). 
This remark is applicable to the means of spiritual | The wheat and barley were so abundant as to 
as well as natural life, 4. Thy raiment waxed | yield sixty and often an hundredfold (Gen. xxvi. 
not old... neither did thy foot swell. Whata | 12 3; Matt. xiii, 8 vines, and fig trees, and 
striking miracle was this! No doubt the Israelites | pomegranates, The limestone rocks and abrupt 
might have brought from Egypt more clothes than valleys were entirely covered, as traces of them 
they wore at their outset; they might also have still show, with plantations of figs, vines, and 
obtained supplies of various articles of food and | olive trees. Though in a southern latitude, its 
raiment in barter with the feeb bauriig tribes | mountainous formation tempered the excessive 
for the fleeces and skins of their sheep and goats; | heat; and hence fi » Pomegranates, &c., were 
and in furnishing them with such opportunities | produced in Palestine equally with wheat and 
the care of Providence soe But the strong] barley, the produce of. northern nations. honey. 
and pointed terms which Moses here uses (see also | The word honey is used often in a loose indeter. 
ch. xxix. 5) indicate a special or miraculous inter- | minate sense, very frequently to signify a syrup 
position of their loving Guardian in preserving |of dates or of gra es, which under the name of 
them amid the tear and wear of their nomadic | Dibs is much use by all classes, wherever vine- 
life in the desert. This same view, we think yacae are found, as a condiment to their food. 
must be taken of the fact that their feet did | It resembles thin molasses, but is more leasant 
not swell, or rather were not blistered, by their | to the taste (Robinson). This is esteemed a great 
constant and long een ings, a8 is usually the | delicacy in the East, and it was produced abun- 
case with people who walk an unusual distance, | dantly in Palestine. 9. a land whose stones are 
But Dr. Benisch (‘Colenso’s Objections Critically | iron.’ The abundance of this metal in Palestine, 
Examined,’ p. 50) ascribes their exemption from | especially among the mountains of Lebanon, those 
such bodily discomforts to the circumstance of | of Kesraoun, in the ferruginous basalt rocks of 
their journeys being ave very short, not being | the Hauran, and elsewhere (cf. Num. xxxi. 22), is 
perhaps much in excess o: five miles a day, owing | attested not only by Josepitus, but by Volney (ch. 
to the incumbrances of children and cattle. The | i. 21), Buckingham, and other travellers ‘(Drew's 
tenor of the context, however manifestly points | ‘ Scripture Lands,’ p. 131; Wileon’s * Lands,’ ii 
to miraculous aid. Thirdly, Moses expatiated on | 603). brass—not the alloy brass, but the ore 
the goodness of the Tron land. per. Although the mines may now be exhausted or 
7. For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a neglected, they yielded plenty of those metals 
good land. All accounts, ancient and modern anciently (1 Chr. xxii. 3; xxix. 2-7; Isa. lx. 17). 
concur in bearing testimony to the natural 11-20. Beware that thou forget not the Lord. 
beauty and fertility v3 Palestine, and its! After mentioning those instances of the Divine 


11, P.. 
of cop- 


Moses rehearseth the 


15 thee forth out of the land of E 
*led thee through that great an 


7: ees serpents, and scorpions, and drought, where there was no water; 
who 


17 latter end; and ? thou say in thine heart, My power and the might of 


18 mine hand hath gotten me this wealth. 


this day. 
19 


20 this day, that ye shall surely perish. As the nations which the Lorp 


obedient unto the voice of the Lorp your God. 


thy face: ‘so shalt thou 
the Lorp hath said unto thee, 
4 


B.C. 1451. 
J $1Cor. 4.7. 
heart be lifted up, and thou/forget the Lorp thy God, which brought aie Ea 
8a. 63. 12, 
t, from the house of bondage; who] Jer. 2.6. 
terrible wilderness, ‘wherein were \‘ tee a 6, 
brought thee forth water out of the rock of flint; who fed thee in reves 
the wilderness “with manna, which thy fathers knew not, that he might | Ps 8 
humble thee, and that he might prove thee, °to do thee good atthy| [%°%"; 
” Ex. 16, 15. 
But thou shalt remember the | ° Jer. 4.56 
Lorp thy God: ‘for dis he that giveth thee power to get wealth, that rae x: 
he may establish his covenant which he sware unto thy fathers, as it ds Heb. 12 i, 
as. 1, 12, 
And it shall be, if thou do at all forget the Lorp thy God, and walk |>cnon” 
after other gods, and serve them, and worship them, I testify against you | * es ne 
os, 2. 8. 
destroyeth before your face, "so shall ye perish; because ye would not be aes 
9 HEAR, O Israel: Thou aré to pass over Jordan this day, to go in pat se 
to possess nations “greater and mightier than thyself, cities great, and | { Num1322 
2 °fenced up to heaven; a people great and tall, “the children of the hee be 
Anakims, whom thou knowest, and of whom thou hast heard say, Who} 1 
8 can stand before the children of Anak! Understand therefore this day, |* ° * 
that the Lorp thy God is he which %goeth over before thee; as a ‘con- porte 
suming fire he shall destroy them, and he shall bring them down before |/ Ex. 23. 31 
rive them out, and destroy them quickly, as | * 57°. %.% 
1 Cor. 
Speak 7not thou in thine heart, after that the Lorp thy God hath |*Gen.15 16 
cast them out from before thee, saying, For my righteousness the Lorp | [¢v;36. 
hath brought me in to possess this land; but “for the wickedness of these | ¢ 2 Tim. 1.9, 
Not ‘for thy | Tit-3.6, 


5 nations the Lorp doth drive them out from before thee. 


DEUTERONOMY IX. 


13 therein; and when thy herds and thy flocks multiply, and thy silver and 
14 thy gold is multiplied, and all that thou hast is multiplied hes ‘thine 


rebellions of the Israelites, 


oodness, Moses founded on them an argument 
or their future obedience. 15. led thee through 
that. derness, wherein were fiery ser- 
pents, and scorpions. The part of the desert 
referred to was after the departure from Horeb 
(see on Num. xxi. 4-9; ch. i. 19; also Jer. ii. 6), by 
way of the mountain of the Amorites, as they 
came to Kadesh-barnea. Now, as the whole 
journey from Horeb to Kadesh occupied eleven 
days, that portion of the way which included 
the ‘‘great and terrible wilderness” must have 
been traversed in a shorter time, say ten days; 
and assuming a day’s journey to have been not 
more than ten miles a day, the utmost extent of 
the fearful region would be 100 miles—a space 
sufficiently large, it must be acknowledged, for a 
numerous population to perish in, Large and 
venomous reptiles are found in great numbers 
there still, particularly in autumn. Travellers 
require to use great caution in arranging their 
tents and beds at night; even during the day 
the legs not only of men, but of the animals 
they ride, are liable to be bitten. who brought 
oe water out of the rock of filint—(see on 
ch, ix. 21. 

CHAP. IX. 1-25.—Mosrs DissuaDETH THEM 
FROM THE OPINION OF THEIR OWN RIGHTEOUS- 
NEss. 1, this day—means this time, The Israel- 
ites had forty years before reached the confives 
of the promised land, but were obliged, to their 

eat mortification, to return. Bat now were 
they certainly to enter a to possess nations 


greater and mightier than thyself—(see on ch, 
vii. 1.) No obstacle could prevent their posses- 
sion: neither the fortified defences of the towns 
nor the resistance of the gigantic inhabitants, of 
whom they had received from the spies so formi- 
dable a description. cities great, and fenced up 
to heaven. Oriental] cities generally cover a much 
greater space than those in Kurope; for the houses 
often stand apart, with gardens and fields inter- 
vening. They are almost all surrounded with 
walls, built of burnt or sun-dried bricks, about 
forty feet in height. All classes in the Kast, but 
especially the nomad tribes, in their ignorance of 
engineering and artillery, would abandon in de- 
spair the idea of an assault on a walled town 
which European soldiers would demolish in a few 
hours, 2. Anakims .... of whom thou hast 
heard say. The currency of this familiar saying 
in the days of Moses warrants the inference, 
which is supported by other and independent 
reasons, that the Anakim had obtained a hold 
upon Canaan at a comparatively recent period 
—most probably subsequent to the time of Abra- 


am, 

4, Speak not... saying, For my righteous- 
ness the Lord hath brought me in to possess 
this land. Moses takes special care to guard his 
countrymen against the vanity of plete that 
their own merits had procured them the distin- 

ished privilege. The Canaanites were a hope- 
jessly corrupt race, and deserved extermination 
(Lev. xviii. 24, 25: cf. Gen. xv. 16); but histery 


Moses rehearseth the DEUTERONOMY IX. rebellions of the Israelites. 
poaninaceaiininansisaiesinaenssniioenceeemersenllctindin standart ee 


righteousness, or for the uprightness of thine heart, dost thou go to 
aaa their land; but for the wickedness of these nations the Lorp 
thy God doth drive them out from before thee, and that he ma orm 
j the word which the Lorp sware unto thy fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. f : 

6 Understand therefore, that the Lorp thy God giveth thee not this 
good land to possess it for thy righteousness; for thou art a stiff- 

7 necked people. Remember, and forget not, how thou provokedst the 
Lorp thy God to wrath in the wilderness : *from the day that thou 
didst depart out of the land of Egypt, until ye came unto this place, 

8 ye have hese rebellious against the Lorp. Also ‘in Horeb ye provoked 
the Lorp to wrath, so that the Lorp was angry with you, to have 
destroyed you. ; 

9 _ When I was gone up into the mount to receive the tables.of stone, even 
the tables of the covenant which the Lorp made with you, then I “abode 
in the mount forty days and forty nights; I neither did eat bread nor 

10 drink water: and the Lorp delivered unto me two tables of stone, 
written with the finger of God: and on them was written according to 
all the words which the Lorp spake with you in, the mount, out of the 

11 midst of the fire, in the day of the assembly. And it came to pass, at 
the end of forty days and forty nights, that the Lorp 5 a me the two 

12 tables of stone, even the tables of the covenant. An the Lorp said 
unto me, “Arise, get thee down quickly from hence; for thy people 
which thou hast brought forth out of Egypt have corrupted themselves ; 
they are “quickly turned aside out of the way which I commanded them; 
they have made them a molten image. ‘ 

13 Furthermore ?the Lorp spake unto me, saying, I have seen this pete 

14 and, behold, it zs a stiff-necked eople: let me alone, that I may destroy 
them, and" blot out their name from under heaven : and I will make of 

15 thee a nation mightier and greater than they. So I turned, and came 
down from the mount, and the mount burned with fire: and the two 

16 tables of the covenant were in my two hands. And I looked, and, 
behold, ye had sinned against the Lorp your God, and had made you a 
molten calf: ye had turned aside quickly out of the way which the 

17 Lorp had commanded you. And *I took the two tables, and cast them 

18 out of my two hands, and brake them before your eyes. And I ‘fell 

relates many remarkable instances in which God | rehearses their acts o 


punished corrupt and guilty nations by the in- 
strumentality of other 


B. C. 1452. 
4 Gen. 12. 7, 
Gen. 13. 15, 
Gen. 15. 7. 
Gen. 17. & 
Gen. 26. 4. 
Luke 1, 54, 


65. 
Rom. 11 28, 
Rom. 15. 8. 
& Ex 14.11, 
Ex. 16. 2, 
Ex. 17.23 
Num. it, 4, 
Num. 14.1, 
Num. 20. 2. 
Num. 25:2 
Neh. 9. 16 
18. 
Ps. 78. 8 
¢ Ex 33.4, 
Ps. 106, 19. 
™ Ex. 21,-18, 
Ex. 34, 2 
Luke4 1 
* Ex. 32. 7. 
° ch.'31, 29, 
Judg. 2. 17. 
P Gen. 11. & 
Gen 18 2L 
Ex. 32. 9. 
Ps. £0. 7. 
Jer 7.1L 
Jer 13. 27, 
Hos. 6. 10, 
Mal 3. 5. 
€ ch. 10. 16, 
ch 31. 27, 
2 Ki. 17.14, 
” Fx 32, 32, 
83, 
ch. 29. 30, 
Ps. 9. 5, 
Ps, 109, 13, 
* Ps. 69. 9, 
Ps. 119. 179, 
t Ex. 34, 2°, 
Ps. 106. 23, 


f disobedience and rebellion, 
committed so frequently, and in circumstances of 


— as bad as them-| such awful and im ressive solemnity, that the 
selves. It was not for the sake of the Israelites, | had forfeited all c aims to the favour of G 


ut, for His own sake, for the promise made to | The candour and boldness w 
their pious ancestors, and in furtherance of high 


and comprehensive purposes of good to the world, | bore 


» his recital of charges so discredita 
that God was about to give them a grant of i 


ith which he gave, 
and the patient submission with which the pertls 


le to 


their national character, has often been appealed 


Canaan. It has been justly observed that the to as among the ma 
Canaanites, with the exception of the inhabitants | this history. 8, Als 
of the Pentapolis, far from exhibiting evidences 


a i Horeb,’ where it might have been ex 
of great and extensive demoralization, appear in 


é } would have acted otherwise. 
the days of Abraham a liberal, polite, and virtu- 

ous commuuity, showin respect to the patriarch |. : . have corrupted themsel: 
as ‘a prince of God’ (Gen. Xxiii. 6), and enjoying | to humble them effectually, M 
the fruits of peace and Weeieon ‘The degrada- | particularize some 
tion of the race who ruled over the 1 i 

is almost as incomprehensible for its ne ar as | of the golden calf— 
for its enormity. Soon after Abraham’s 

shepherd power in Egypt was finally broken, stupendous displays of the Divin 
Then began the great war of the races. It must | were exhibited on j 
have been during the interval of Israel’s sojourn | recent ratification 
in Egypt that the work of depravation was con- 

summated’ (Corbauz, ‘J. 8. L., Jan., 1853, 


the adjoining mou 
of the covenant by 
engaged to act as the people of God, w 


ny evidences of the truth of 
o in Horeb—rather, ‘even in 


pected they 


12. Arise, get thee down. .. for thy people 
ves. With a view 
oses proceeds to 
1 of the most atrocious instances 
and of Canaan | of their infidelity ; and he begins with the impiet 
; ~an impiety which, while their 
eath the | miraculous emancipation from. Egypt, the most 
eo Masesty, that 
nt, and the 
which they 
ere fresh in 


, Pp. 287.) | memory, indicated a degree of inconstancy or de- 
7. Remember... how thou provokedst the nodnect almost i ‘ble. a 


incredi 
Lord. To dislodge from their minds any pre- 0 tat 


« I : 17. I took the two tables . , . and brake them 
sumptuous idea o — righteousness, Moses 


before your eyes—not in the heat of intemperate 


The two DEUTERONOMY X. 


down before the Lorp, as at the first, forty days and fact nights: I did 
neither eat bread nor drink water, co uf ieee 
sinned, in doing wickedly in the sight of the Lorp, to provoke 


Lorp was wroth 
20 unto me at that time also. 


as dust: and 
of the mount. 
22 


24 and “ye believed him not, nor hearkened to his voice. 
rebellious against the Lorp from the day that I knew you. 

25 Thus I fell down before the Lorp forty days and fort 

26 down at the first; because the Lorp had said he ould! 


29 them in the wilderness. 
stretched-out arm. 


tables restored, 


B. C, 145t. 


all your sins, which ye |“ = 310 

him to} geb.12,98 

19 anger. For “1 was afraid of the anger and hot displeasure wherewith the | » gx. s2. 14 
against you to destroy you. *But the Lorp hearkened| 2=31% 

: And the Lorp was very angry with Aaron i a 
to have destroyed him: and I prayed for Aaron also the same time,| Amos7.1 

21 And “I took your sin, the calf which ye had made, and burnt it with | Jas 634 
fire, and panies it, and ground i¢ very small, even until it was as small sie Pe 
cast the dust thereof into the brook that descended out Iss, 0. tt 

81.7, 

And at *Taberah, and at Massah, and at ¥ Kibroth-hattaavah, ye pro- |» 2%". 

23 voked the Lorp to wrath. Likewise ‘when the Lorp sent “is pe y Num te 
Kadesh-barnea, saying, Go up and possess the land which I have given |* Nom.1.2 
you; then ye rebelled against the s:ommandment of the Lorp your God, apo neae 

Ye ’have been} Heb. 8. 18, 

19. 

nights, as I fell |, o. 9‘ 

‘ destroy you. I} ex.s211, 
prayed therefore unto the Lorp, and said, O Lord Gop, destroy not thy | 1Ss™-1.% 
people and thine inheritance, which thou hast redeemed through thy og ; 
greatness, which thou hast brought forth out of Egypt with a mighty | 4 Gen. a. 67. 

27 hand. Remember thy servants, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; look not{ 1S 14 
unto the stubbornness of this people, nor to their wickedness, nor to] « go 2 

28 their sin: lest “the 'and whence thou broughtest us out say, *Because| Num.1s16 
the Lorp was not able to bring them into the land which-he promised | ¢b- 52 2% 
them, and because he hated them, he hath brought them out to slay oe re 
Yet they are thy people and thine inherit-|7 chee. 

ance, which thou broughtest out by thy mighty power and by thy| }MLS% 
10 AT that time the Lorp said unto me, Hew “thee two tables of stone a 
like unto the first, and come up unto me into the mount, and °make thee | * Ex, 1.2% 

> Ex, 25, 10, 


2 an ark of wood. And I will write on the tables the words that were in 


rege but in righteous indignation; from zeal | mount. 


vindicate the unsullied honour of God, and, 


The water may have flowed to the dis- 
tance of many miles from the rock, as the winter 


by the suggestion of His Spirit, to intimate that 
the covenant had been broken, and the people 
excluded from the Divine favour. 18, I fell down 
before the Lord. The sudden and painful re- 
action which this scene of pagan revelry produced 
on the mind of the pious and patriotic leader can 
be more easily yet than described. Great 
and public sins call for seasons of extraotdinary 
bimitiations and in his deep affliction for the 
awful apostasy, he seems to have held a miracu- 
lous fast as long as before. These forty days are 
not mentioned in the book of Exodus. 20. the 
Lord was very angry with Aaron to have de- 
stroyed him. By allowing hiniself to be over- 
borne by the tide of pd eaten] clamour, he became 
a partaker in the guilt of idolatry, and would have 


suffered the penalty of his sinful compliance had. 


not the earnest intercession of Moses on his behalf 
prevailed, 21. I took your sin—i.e., the fruit of 
your sin. I cast the dust thereof into the brook 
that descended out of the mount. It is too sel- 
dom borne in mind that though the Israelites 
were supplied with water from this rock when 
they were stationed at Rephidim (Wady uean 
there is nothing in the Scripturé narrative whic 

should lead us ts suppose that the rock was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of that place (see on 
Exod. xvii. 5, 6). The water of this smitten rock 
was probably the Loa Pgs descended from the 


torrents do now through the wadies of Arabia 
Petrea (Ps. lxxviii. 15, 16). And the rock may 
have been smitten at such a height, and at a spot 
bearing such a relation to the Sinaitic valleys, as 
to furnish in this way supplies of water to the 
Israelites during the journey from Horeb by the 
way of mount Seir and Kadesh-barnea (ch. i. 1, 2), 
On this supposition, new light is’ Roneae cast 
on the figurative tengunge of the cde when he 
speaks of ‘the rock following’ the Israelites (1 

‘or. x. 4) ( Wilson’s ‘Lands of the Bible’). 

25. Thus I fell down before the Lord... as 
I fell down at the first. After the enumeration 
of various acts of rebellion, he had mentioned the 
outbreak at Kadesh-barnea, which, on. a. super- 
ficial reading of this verse, would seem to have 
led Moses to a third and protracted season of 
humiliation. But on & comparison of this passage 
with Num. xiv. 5, the mere and agli of 
this prayer show that only the second act of 
beter on (v. 18) is now descri in full 

etai 

CHAP. X. 1-22.—Gop’s Mrroy mn ResTorrna 
THE Two TaBiEs. 1, At that time the Lord 
said unto me. It was when God had been paci- 
fied, through the intercessions.of Moses, with the 
people who had so aes offended Him by the 
worship of the en calf, the obedient leader 
executed the orders he had réceived as to the 


or 


An exhortation DEUTERONOMY X. 


the first tables which thou brakest, and thou shalt put them in the ark. 
3 And I made an ark of ‘shittim wood, and hewed two tables of stone like 
unto the first, and went up into the mount, having the two tables in 
4 mine hand. And “he wrote on the tables, according to the first writing, 
the ten !commandments, ‘which the Lorp spake unto you in the mount, 
out of the midst of the fire, in/the day of the assembly: and the Lorp 
5 gave them unto me. And I turned myself, and %came down from the 


mount, and “put the tables in the ark which I had made; ‘and there they | ° 


be, as the Lorp commanded me. P 
And the children of Israel took their journey from Beeroth fof the 
children of Jaakan to Mosera: * there Aaron died, and there he was 
buried; and Eleazar his son ministered in the priest's office in his stead. 
7 From thence they journeyed unto Gudgodah; and from Gudgodah to 
Jotbath, a land of rivers of waters. F 
At that time the Lorp separated the tribe of Levi, to bear the ark of 
the covenant of the Lorn, to stand before the Lorp to minister unto 
9 him, and ‘to bless in his name, unto this day. Wherefore ™ Levi hath 
no part nor inheritance with his brethren; the Lorn és his inheritance, 
according as the Lorp thy God promised him. : 
10 _ And I stayed in the mount, according to the ? first time, forty days and 
forty nights; and the Lorp hearkened unto me at that time also, and 
11 the Lorp would not destroy thee. And the Lorp said unto me, Arise, 
take ¢hy journey before the people, that they may go in and possess the 
land which I sware unto their fathers to give unto them. 
And now, Israel, "what doth the Lorp thy God require of thee, but to. 


Petra, at the to 
‘Biblical Researc 


6 


8 


12 


preparation both of the hewn stones and the ark 
or chest in which those sacred archives were to 
be laid. 3, I made an ark of shittim woed. It 
appears, however, from Exod. xxxvii. 1, that the 
ark was not framed till his retarn from the 
mount; or, most probably, he gave instructions to 
Bezaleel, the artist employed on the work, before 
he ascended the mount, that on his descent it 
might be finished, and ready to receive the precious 
deposit. 4,5. he wrote on the tables, according 
to the first writing—i.¢., not Moses, acting under 
the Divine direction, as the amanuensis, but God 
Himself, who made this inscription a second time 
with His own hand, to testify the importance He 


yee Xxxiii. 33) 
cul€y in the record 
tails. 


to obedience, 


> of these encampment de- 
The stations which the Israelites are said 
successively to have occupied are enumerated here 
in a different order from Num. xxxiii. 31. 


That 


attached to the ten commandments. _ Different 
from other stone monuments of antiquity, which 
were made to stand upright, and in the open air, 
those on which the Divine law was engraven were 
portable, and designed to be mere as a treasure, 
Josephus mays that each of the tables contained five 
presente, ut_the tradition generally received, 

oth smog Jewish and Christian writers, is, 
that one table contained four precepts, the other 
six. the ten commandments. [‘I'he Septuagint, 
followed by Philo and Josephus, has robs ééxa 
Adyous, whence was derived their word ‘ Deca- 
logue’ (see on Exod. xxi; also ‘Suia, Thesau.’).] 
5. there they be, as the Lord commanded me. 
Here is another minute but important circum. 
stance, the public mention of which at the time 
attests the veracity of the sacred historian. 

6, 7, the children of Israel took their journey. 
So sudden a change from a spoken discourte toa 
historical narrative has greatly puzzled the most 
eminent biblical scholars, some of whom reject 
the parenthesis as a manifest interpolation. 
Kennicott has shown that these two verses 
have been dislocated and transposed from. their 
proper connection, which is after ch. ii. ll. 
‘ Husebius and Jerome relate that the of 
the Beeroth (wells), Bene-jaakan, was astill 
shown in their day, a Roman miles from 


the names of the stations in both passages are.the 
same, there can be no doubt; but in Num 
they are probably mentioned in reference to the 
first visit of the Hebrews during the long wander- 
ing southwards, before their return to Kadesh the 
second time ; while here they have a reference to 
the second passage of the leracliten, when they 
n marched south, in order to compass the lan 
of Edom. It is easy to conceive that Mosera (Hor) 
and the wells of Jaakan might lie in such a 
tion that a nomadic horde might in different years 
at one time take the former first in their way, and 
at another time the latter (Robinson). 

8. At that time the Lord separated the tribe 
of Levi. “At that time” is a phrase used jn a 
large sense (see on Gen. xxxviil 1, &c.), and a 
pied in the case before us to an event which 

appened thirty-eight years before—for the separa- 
tion of the tribe of Levi took place in the second 
month of the second year iam. i. 49), while 
Aaron died on the first of the fifth month in the 
fortieth year (Num. xxxiii. 38). This explanation 
is suggested by the Jewish writer Jbn E: 

10-22, Moses here resumes his address, and 
having made a Passing allusion to the principal 
events in théir history, concludes by exhorting 
fem to fear the Lord aud serve Him faith. 

y. 


An exhortation DEUTERONOMY XI. to obedience. 
fear the Lorp thy God, to walk in all his ways, and °to love him, and to | _B.©. 151. 
13 serve the Lorp thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul, to keep | ° Matt.22.37, 
the commandments of the Lorp, and his statutes, which I command thee pe ts 
14 this day for thy good? Behold, ? the heaven, and the heaven of heavens, Bip 4 
15 zs the Lorp’s thy God, *the earth also, with all that therein ¢s, Only @ Gen. 14. 19, 
the Lorp had a delight in thy fathers to love them, and he chose their | , P*. 
16 seed after them, even you above all people, as ¢¢ 7s this day. Circumcise yan uk 
17 therefore ” the foreskin of your heart, and be no more stiff-necked. For| Rom.2 2% 
the Lorp your God és ‘God of gods, and ‘ Lord of lords, a great God, a Marne 
mighty, and a terrible, which “regardeth not persons, nor taketh reward: | « Pa iss, é 
18 he “doth execute the judgment of the fatherless and widow, and loveth | Dan. 2.¢. 
19 the stranger, in giving him food and raiment. Love ye therefore the | . P11 
20 stranger: for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. Thou “shalt fear| Job m1. 
the Lorp thy God; him shalt thou serve, and to him shalt thou cleave, | Acts 10. 34. 
21 *and swear by his name. He *és thy praise, and he és thy God, that| @0m,*i" 
hath done for thee these great and terrible things which thine eyes have | xph. 6.0. 
22 seen. Thy fathers went down into t with threescore and ten persons; | ©°l- 8. 25. 
and now the Lorp thy God hath made thee as the stars of heaven for |» p; ‘6 7'” 
11 multitude. THEREFORE thou shalt love the Lorp thy God, and “keep | Ps. us. 9 
charge, and his statutes, and his judgments, and his commandments, oon or 
way. 1 8 4. 8, 
2 And know ye this day: for J speak not with your children which have | » ae 


not known, and which 


ave not seen the chastisement of the Lorp your 


Jer. 17. 14. 


3 God, his greatness, his mighty hand, and his stretched-out arm, and his| cmap. 11. 
miracles, and his acts, which he did in the midst of Egypt unto Pharaoh | °* Zect. 2. 7. 
4 the roe of Egypt, and unto all his land; and what i did unto the |* Yum ist. 
army of Egypt, unto their horses, and to their chariots; how he made| | 
the water of the Red sea to overflow them, as they pursued after you, and | Num. 27.3, 
5 how the Lorp hath destroyed them unto this day; and what he did unto | , 5° {0% 1" 
6 you in the wilderness, until ye came into this place; and °what he did sabitance 
unto Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab, the son of Reuben: how the} which 
earth opened her mouth, and swallowed them up, and their households, eee 
and their tents, and all the 4substance that ®zag in their possession, in | 2 was at 
their 


7 the midst of all Israel: but your eyes have seen all the great acts of the 
Therefore shall ye keep all the commandments 


8 Lorp which he did, 


feet. 


16, Circumcise . . . . the foreskin of your 
heart. Here he teaches them the true and 
spiritual meaning of that rite, as was afterwards 
more strongly urged by Paul (Rom. ii. 25-29), and 
should be applied by us to our baptism, which is 
“not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but 
the answer of a good conscience toward cl 
17, For the Lord (Jehovah) your God, &c.—i. ¢., 
He is not merely a local deity, as the heathen 
regard their guardian divinities; and although, 
for high and important purposes, He is taking a 
special interest in the Jewish nation, yet He is 
the God of all the earth, who, in the exercise of 
His moral government, knows no national distinc- 
tions, and who will not be turned aside from the 
course of immutable rectitude by any show of 
liberality or splendour, even in the oblations or 
the ritual which He has Himself established. 18, 
19, he doth execute the judgment of the father. 
less and widow. Two powerful motives are here 
adduced for the cherishing a spirit of benevolence 
and generous sympathy with the stranger and the 
destitute—the one drawn from the lessons of their 
own experience in the school of Egyptian discip- 
line, and from the fact that God exercised a 
paternal and vigilant care over the sy a to 

reserve them from injury, and secure for them 

he rights of eat and justice, 33, Thy 


fathers went down into Egypt with threescore 
and ten persous (wp) O'y2¥2]—seventy souls (see 
on Gen. xlvi. 26: cf. Acts vii. 14). The view of 
the Divine character exhibited in this passage 
by the Hebrew legislator is eminently ethical, 
and the whole religious system of the Israelites 
‘was erected,’ as Hardwick says (ii., 347), ‘on 
their firm belief in the immaculate holiness,—that 
holiness attracting to itself the homage, love, and 
adoration of a free and grateful people.’ 

CHAP. XI. 1-32.—An ExnHortatTion To Osr- 
DIENCE. 1. Therefore thou shalt love the Lord 
... and keep his charge. The reason of the 
frequent repetition of the same or similar counsels 
is to be traced to the infantine character and state 
of the Church, which rguired line upon line, and 
precept upon precept. sides, the Israelites were 
a headstrong and perverse people, impatient of 
control, prone to rebellion, and, from their long 
stay in ot, 80 violently addicted to idolatry 
that they ran imminent risk of being seduced by the 
religion of the country to which they were going, 
which, in its characteristic features, bore a 
strong resemblance to that of the country they 
had left, 

9-9, I speake not with your children which 
have not known ,. . but your eyes have seen, 
Moses is bere giving a brief summary of the man 


An exhortation 


DEUTERONOMY XI. 


to obedience. 


which I command you this day, that ye may “be strong, and go in and 
9 possess the land whither ye go to possess it; and “that ye may prolong 
your days in the land which the Lorp sware unto your fathers to give 
unto them, and to their seed, ‘a land that floweth with milk and honey. 
For the land, whither thou goest in to possess it, 7s not as the land of 
Egypt, from whence ye came a J whee how oe thy Ppp 
ateredst ¢¢ with thy foot, as a garden of herbs: bu e land, whither 
ae 4 Pi hills and valleys, and drinketh water of 
12 the rain of heaven: a land which the Lorp thy God Scareth for: *the 
eyes of the Lorp thy God are always upon it, from the beginning of the 


10 
ye go to possess it, 7s a land o 


year even unto the end of the year. 
13 


15 and thine oil. 
thou mayest “eat, and be full. 


vels and miracles of awful judgment which God 
had vee ge in effecting their rélease from the 
tyranny of Pharaoh, as well as those which had 
taken place in the wilderness ; and he knew that 
he might dwell upon these, for he was addressing 
many who had been witnesses of these appalling 
incidents, For it will be remembered that the 
Divine threatening, that they should die in the 
wilderness, and its execution, extended only to 
males from twenty years and upward, who were 
able to go forth to war. No males under twenty. 

ears of age, no females, and none of the tribe of 

vi, were objects of the denunciation (see Num. 
xiv. 28-30; xvi. 49). There might, therefore, have 
been many thousands of the Israelites at that time 
of whom Moses could say, ‘‘your eyes have seen 
all the great acts which He did ;” and with regard 
to those, the historic review of Moses was well 
calculated to stir up their minds to the duty and 
advantages of obedience. 

10. For the land, whither thou goest... is 
not as the land of Egypt. The physical features 
of Palestine present a striking contrast to those of 
the land of bondage. A widel extending plain 
forms the cultivated portion of t, and on the 
greater en of this low and level count, 
never falls. This natural want is siyptied Gy the 
annual overflow of the Nile, and by artificial 
means from the same source—viz., by the pole and 
bucket, the shadoof of modern Egypt, and by other 
implements—when the river has receded within 
its customary channel. Close by the hank the 
process of irrigation is very simple. The cultivator 
opens a small sluice on the edge of the s 
in which geed has been sown, making drill after 
drill, and when a sufficient quantity of water has 
ha in, he shuts them up with his foot. 

here the bank is high, the water is drawn up 
by hydraulic engines, of which there are three 

nds used, of different power, according to the 
subsidence of the stream, simple in construction, 
and worked by the foot. The water is distribute 
in small channels or earthen conduits, formed with 
® mattock by the gardener who directs their 
course, and which are banked up or opened, as 
oocasien may require, by pressing in the soil with 
the foot (Bovet, p. 63: cf. Morier). Itis a mistake 
to say that rain never falls in Egypt. There are 
a few drops at long intervals—perhaps of ten 
years; it is a very rare phenomenon, (Rawlinson’s 

Herodotus,’ b. iii., ch. x.) Thus was the land 
watered in which the Perwolites had dwelt eo long. 


Tain 


And it shall come to pass, if ye shall hearken ‘diligently unto my 
commandments which I command you this day, to love/the Lorp your 
14 God, and to serve him with all your heart and with all your soul, that 

*T will give you the rain of your land in his due season, ‘the first rain, 
and the latter rain, that thou mayest gather in thy corn, and thy wine, 
And I will ‘send grass in thy fields for thy cattle, that | ¢ sve. 


uare bed | dra 


Such vigilance and laborious industry would 
not be needed in the promised land; for instead 
of being visited only at one brief season, and left 
during the rest of the year under a withering 
blight, every season it would a the hoodn 
influences of a genial climate; the hills would 
attract the frequent clouds, and in the refreshing 
showers the blessing of God would specially rest 
upon the land. 12. a land which the Lord thy 
God careth for—i. ¢.,"watering it as it were with 
his own hands, without human aid or mechanical 
means. 

14 the first rain, and the latter rain. The 
early rain commenced in autumn—i e., chiefly 
during the months of September and October; 
while the latter rain fell in the spring of the year— 
i. ¢., during the months of March and April. It 
is true that occasional showers fell all the winter; 
but at the autumnal and vernal seasons co were 
more frequent, copious, and important; for the 
early rain was necessary, after a hot and pro- 
tracted summer, to prepare the soil forreceiving the 
seed ; and the latter rain, which shortly preceded 
the harvest, was, though not excessively copious, 
of the greatest use in invigorating the languishing 
bor of vegetation (Jer. iii. 3; v. 24; Joel xi. 

3; Amos iv. 7; Jas. v. 7). 15. I will send 
grass. Undoubtedly the special blessing of the 
former and the latter rain was one principal cause 
of the extraordinary fertility of Canaan in ancient 
times. That blessing was promised to the Israel- 
ites as a temporal reward for their fidelity to the 
national covenant. It was threatened to be with- 
wn on their disabedience or apostasy; and 
most signally is the execution of that threatening 
seen in the present sterility of Palestine (ch. xxviii, 
23; 1 Ki. viii. 35; Jer. ii 3; xiv.2) Mr. 
thian, an English farmer, who was struck during 
his soartey from Joppa to Jerusalem by not seeing 
a blade af grass, where even in the poorest -locali- 
ties of Britain some wild vegetation is found, 
directed his attention particularly to the subject, 
and pursued the enquiry during a month’s resi- 
dence in Jerusalem, where he learned that a 
miserably small quantity of milk is daily sold to 
the inhabitants at a dear rate, and that chiefly 
asses’ milk. ‘Mostclearly,’ says he, ‘did I perceive 
that the harrenness of large portions of the country 
was owing to the cessation of the early and latter 
rain, and that the absence of and flowera 
me it no longer the land (v, 9) Howing with mill 
ana Doney. 


A blessing and DEU'TERONOMY XI. 


16 Take heed to yourselves, °that your heart be not deceived, and ye turn |_3 041. 
17 aside, and Serve other gods, and worship them; and then ?the Lorp’s | ° Job31. 27. 
wrath be kindled against you, and he “shut up the heaven, that there be | be 2& 


a curse proposed. 


no rain, and that the land yield not her fruit; and dest ye peri i sige 
from off the good land hil the Lorp giveth you. PB Sa al P ch oi 
18 Therefore shall ye lay up these my words in your heart and in your | *!E+*%. 
soul, and bind them for a sign upon your hand, that they may be as ; etn 
19 frontlets between your eyes, And ye shall “teach them your children, | ’ Ps. 34. 11. 
speaking of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou hal 
walkest by the way, when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. Pro. aes 
20 And thou shalt write them ‘upon the door posts of thine house, and|_ Iss 38.19. 
21 upon thy gates; that ‘your days may be multiplied, and the days of |; #22 
your children, in the land which the Lorp sware unto your fathers to give | Pro. 10. 
them, “as the days of heaven upon the earth. Pro. 9. 11, 
22 For if.*ye shall diligently keep all these commandments which I com- | “ F* 7° 
mand you, to do them, to love the Lorp your (od, to walk in all his as a 
23 ways, and to cleave unto him; then will the Lorp “drive out all these | Rev 2.6 
nations from before you, and ye shall *possess greater nations and ei leate 


24 mightier than yourselves, Every “place whereon the soles of your feet| so. 


shall tread shall be yours: *from the wilderness and Lebanon, from the} Es. 11. 
river, the river Euphrates, even unto the uttermost sea, shall your coast | .°y ¢ * 


25 be. There “shall no man be able to stand before you: for the Lorp your 
God shall lay °the fear of you and the dread of you upon all the land| 2. 
that ye shall tread upon, as “he hath said unto you. 


26, Behold, 7I set before you this day a blessing and a curse; a “ blessing, ear i 4 
27 if ye obey the commandments of the Lorp your God, which I command | 1 Kt «2, 
28 you this day: and a/curse, if ye will not obey the commandments of the] ,6..4 

ORD your God, but turn asice out of the way which I command you this | * Gen. 15, - 

day, to go after other gods, which ye have not known. Ex. 23, 31 
29 And it shall come to pass, when the Lorp thy God hath brought thee | « 3°" 4% 
in unto the land whither thou goest to possess it, that thou shalt put Josh. 
80 %the blessing upon mount Gerizim, and the curse upon mount Ebal. Are| Josh 2.9, 
they not on the other side Jordan, by the way where the sun goeth down, |, jy et 

in the land of the Canaanites, which dwell in the champaign over against | ¢ Ex. 23. 27 

31 Gilgal, beside the plains of Moreh? For ye shall pass over Jordan to go | ¢ ¢b 90.1. 
in to possess the land which the Lorp your God giveth you, and ye shall |, oo a 

32 possess it, and dwell therein., And ye shall observe to do all the statutes | ° eh. 27. 12 
Josh, 8. 83 


and judgments which I set before you this day, 


18, Therefore shall ye lay up these my words 


ance of its sides; from a verb signifying to strip a 
... bind them—(see on ch. ‘ Bianlene ue 


tree of its leaves (Gesenius). Stanley, however, 
denies that this derivation is supported by the 


vi. 8. 
23. greater nations and mightier than your- 
gelves—(see on ch. vil. 1; ix. 1; Septuagint.) 
24. Every place .. . shall be yours—not as i 
the Jews should be lords of the world, but of every 
place within the promised land. It should be 
ranted to them, and possessed by them, on con- 
tion of obedience. from the wilderness—the 
Arabah, on the south. Lebanon—the northern 
limit. Euphrates—their boundary on the east: 
their grant of dominion extended so far, and the 
right was fulfilled to Solothon, uttermost sea— 
the Mediterranean (cf. Josh. i. 3, 4, which is almost 
a literal transcript of this passage), 
26. Behold, I set before you this day a bless- 
4ng and a curse—(see on ch. xxvii. 11.) 
39, thou shalt put the blessing upon mount 
and the curse upon mount Ebal [75 
DT], mount of the Gerizites—a tribe of Bedouin 
nomads (1 Sam. xxvii. 8) who had a settle- 
ment there, now Jebel et-Ttr. “ Ebal” ey ba) | 


—p naine founded on thes naked, desolate appear- 


if | writer says that the name by which 


present sterile aspect of the mountain. The same 
it is now 

called ig Imad-el-Deen (the pillar of religion) 
(‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 233, note). These two 
mountains stand, the one on the south, the other 
on the northern side of the valley of Shechem. 
Jerome (‘De Locis Hebraicis, voce Gerizim’) main- 
tained that the true site of these mountains was 
in the neighbourhood of Jericho, opposite the 
Arboth Moab, where Moses was addressing the 
people en assertion to which the mention of 
ilgal is thought by some to give an air of plausi- 
bility. But the words, ‘which dwell in the cham- 
paign,” which is erroneously translated for ‘the 
Arabah’—the valley of the Jordan—are omitted 
in the Septuagint ; and the statement that the 
mountains were by the terebinths of Moreh 
compels us to adhere to the ordinary view as to 
their topographical position (Stanley, ‘Sinai and 
Palestine,’ p. 235). Dr. Colenso thinks it very 
improbable that Moses could possess so accurate 


Monuments of idolatry 


the days that ye live upon the earth. 
2 Ye 


out of that place. 
4, 


hand your tithes, and heave offerin 


Lorp thy God hath blessed thee. 


9 whatsoever zs right in his own eyes. 
10 rest and to the inheritance which the 
achen ye go over Jordan, 


DEUTERONOMY XII. to be destroyed. 
THESE are the statutes and judgments which ye shall observe to do in |_BO 1st_ 
” the land which the Lorp God of thy fathers giveth thee to possess it, “all pig il Ag 
" 1 Ki. 8 40, 
shall utterly destroy all the places wherein the nations which ye| cal.¢¢, 
shall ! possess served their gods, “upon the high mountains, and upon the Henan 
8 hills, and under every green tree: and “ye's all ? overthrow their altars, | «91 16 4, 
and break their pillars, and burn their groves with fire; and ye shall hew} 2ki.1.10, 
down the graven images of their gods, and destroy the ‘ names of them ood 
5 & Num. 33.52, 
Ye shall not do so unto the Lorp your God. But unto the place which | Iuds. 2.2 
5 the Lorp your God shall “choose out of all your tribes to put his name | * pak 
there, even unto his habitation shall ye seek, and thither thou shalt come: | « 527% as, 
6 and "thither ye shall bring your burnt offerings, and your sacrifices, Ps. 16. 4 
of your hand, and your vows, and pom ag 
your free-will offerings, and the firstlings of your herds and of your flocks: |" ‘Scan 9,27 
7 and ‘there ye shall eat before the Lorp your God, and/ye shall rejoice | 1Ki.8. 29, 
in all that ye put your hand unto, ye and your households, wherein the — gs 
9 Lev. 17. & 
8 Ye shall not do after all the things that we do here this day, every man | * ch 14.32 
For ye are not as yet come to the 1 re 
Lorp your God giveth you. But |” yeu sia 
and dwell in the Jand which the Lorp your God aa 


giveth you to inherit, and «hen he givéth you rest from all your enemies 


a knowledge of the relative situation or the close 
proximity of these hills as to appoint that the 
people, Spee in two great divisions, should stand 
on both of t é 
pronounced. But it may suffice here to say, in 
answer to this objection, that a constant traffic 
was carried on by the trading caravans of Gilead, 
who passed by Shechem on their journeys into 
Egypt, and consequently the sopogrensy of that 
central part of Canaan might be well and generally 

Down. 

CHAP, XII. 1-32.—1-4, Monuments or Ipona- 
‘TRY TO BE DESTROYED. 1, These are the statutes 
and judgments, &c. Having in the Ecseating 
chapter inculeated upon the Israelites the gene: 
obligation to fear and love God, Moses here enters 
into a detail of some special duties they were 
to practise on their obtaining possession of the 
promised land. 

2. Ye shall utterly destroy all the places 


wherein the nations ... served their gods. | M 


This Divine command was founded on the ten- 


dencies of human nature; for, to remove out of | C 


sight everything that had been associated with 
idolatry, that it might never be spoken of, and no 
vestige of it remain, was the only effectual Bs to 
keep the Israelites from temptations to it. t is 
observable that Moses does not make any mention 
of temples, for such buildings were not in exist- 
ence at that early period. The “places” chosen 
as the scene of heathen worship were situated 
either on the summit of a lofty mountain, or on 
some artificial pound op in a grove planted with 
green trees, such as oaks, white poplars, and_ elms 
—-probably terebinths (Isa. lvii. 5-7; Hos. iv. 13: 
ef. 1 Ki xiv, 23; 2 Ki. xvii. 10, 11; Hvzek. xx. 28). 
The reason for the sélection of such sites was both 
to secure retirement and to direct the attention 
aoe to heaven; and the ‘place’ was nothing 
else than a consecrated enclosure, or at most a 
canopy or screen from the weather, though they 
were often prostituted to the horridly cruel an 

licentious rites that characterized the h hein | of 
the Syrian goddess Astarte, 8. overthrow their 
altars—niles of turf or small stonea, break their 


em to hear the blessings and the curses | 


Pillars. Before the art of sculpture was known 
the statues of idols were 7. rude blocks o 
coloured stones (see on ch. vii. 5). 

5. unto the place which the Lord... shall 
choose out of, &. They were forbidden to wor- 
ship either in the impure superstitions manner 
of the heathen, or in any of the places frequented 
by them. A particular place for the general ren 
dezvous of all the tribes would be chosen by God 
Himeelf; and the choice of one common NE for 
the solemn rites of religion was an act o Divine 
wisdom for the security of the true religion. It 
was admirably calculated to |e Ae the corrup- 
tion which would otherwise have crept in from 
t quenting pore and high h to pre- 
serve uniformity of worship, and keep alive their 
faith in Him to whom all taeir sacritices pointed. 

e was successively Shiloh, and especially 
Jerusalem, at the front door of the national sano- 
tuary; but in all the references made to it by 

oses the name is never mentioned; and this 
studied silence was maintained partly lest the 

anaanites, within whose territory it bay, might 
have concentrated their forces to frustrate all 
hopes of obtaining it; rtly lest the desire of 
possensing & place of such importance might have 

come a cause of strife or rivalry amongst the 
Hebrew tribes, as about the appointment to the 
priesthood, (Num. xvi.) 7. there ye shall eat— 
of the things mentioned (v, 6), but of course none 
of the parts assigned to the priests. before the 
Lord—in the place where the sanctuary should be 
established, and in those parts of the holy cit 
wiles se people were at liberty to frequent and 
inhabi 

8, 9, Ye shail not do after all the that 
we do here this day. Many of the injunctions 
of the law respecting sacrifices and other ritual 
observances were allowed to lie in abeyance, or 
were but partially observed, during the protracted 
wanderings in the wilderness (Jer. vii. 21; Amos 
v. 25, 26: of. Exod. iv, 24,25 with Josh. v.7). But 
that period of indulgence was drawing to a close; 
and as soon as they should be fully settled in the 
occupation of n, the ceremonial of the legal 


The eating of 


11 round about, so that 
which the Lorp your 


before the Lorp your 


DEUTERONOMY XII. blood forbidden. 
ae dwell in safety; then there shall be “a place | _8- 0.15. 
2 f d shall choose to cause his name to dwell there: | * ch. 14. 2. 
thither shall ye bring all that I command you; your burnt offerings, and | 1. 
your sacrifices, your tithes, and the heave offering of your hand, and all] nine. 
12 *your choice vows which ye vow unto the Lorp: and ye shall rejoice | ch-18. 6. 
God, ye, and your sons, and your daughters, and} $3"? 
your men-servants, and your maid-servants, and the Levite that zs within | Josh. 18.1. 
e t nor inheritance with you. A Sergi 
heed to thyself that thou offer not thy burnt offerings in every | pairs. 


your gates; forasmuch as ‘he hath no wee 


138 Take 


14 place that thou seest: but in the place which the Lorp shall choose in | * the choice 


one of thy tribes, there thou shalt offer thy burnt offerings, and there 


F thou shalt do all that I command thee. 


16 thereof, °as of the roebu 
17 


Notwithstanding thou mayest kill and eat flesh in all thy gates, 
“whatsoever thy soul lusteth after, according to the blessing of the Lorp 
thy God which he hath Ape thee: the unclean and the clean may eat 

ck, and as of the hart. Only ’ye shall not eat 
the blood; ye shall pour it upon the earth as water. 

_Thou mayest not eat within thy gates the tithe of thy corn, or of thy 
wine, or of thy oil, or the firstlings of thy herds, or of thy flock, nor any 
of thy vows which thou vowest, nor thy free-will offerings, or heave 
18 offering of thine hand: but ‘thou must eat them before the Lorp thy 

God in the place which the Lorp thy God shall choose, thou, and thy 
son, and thy daughter, and thy man-servant, and thy maid-servant, and 
the Levite that 2s within thy gates: and thou shalt "rejoice before the 
19 Lorp thy God in all that thou puttest thine hands unto. Take *heed to 


of your 
vows. 
ch. 10, 9, 
ch. 14, 29, 
Josh, 13.14, 
33. 
Josh, 14, 4, 
Lev. 17. 4. 
” Gen. 9. 3, 
° ch. 14, 5. 
ch. 16. 22. 
P Lev. 7. 26. 
Lev. 17 10, 
ch. 15, 23, 
Acts 15. 20, 
29. 
% ch, 14, 23. 
° Eccl, 3, 12, 
13, 
Eccl. 6, 18 


~ 


thyself that thou forsake not the Levite ‘as long as thou livest upon the}, * 


earth. 


20 When the Lorp thy God skall enlarge thy border, ‘as he hath promised 
thee, and thou shalt say, I will eat flesh, (because thy soul longeth to eat 

21 flesh,) thou mayest eat fiesh, whatsoever thy soul lusteth after. 
lace which the Lorp thy God hath chosen to put his name there be too 
E from thee, then thou shalt kill of thy herd and of thy flock, which 


ar 


¢ Gen. 15, 18, 
Gen. 23. 14. 
Ex. 34, 24, 
ch. 11, 24, 
ch, 19. 8, 


If the 


dispensation would be strictly enforced. 12, ye 
shall rejoice... ye, and your sons, and your 
daughters, &c. Hence it appears that although 
males only were commanded to appear before God 
at the annual solemn feasts (Exod. xxiii, 17), the 
women were allowed to accompany them (1 Sam. 


i, 3-23). 

15. Notwithstanding thou mayest kill and eat 
flesh in all thy gates. Every animal designed 
for fi whether ox, goat, or lamb, was during 
the abode in the wilderness ordered to be slain as 
a peace offering at the door of the tabernacle ; its 
blood to be sprinkled, and its fat burnt upon the 
altar by the priat (see on Lev. xvii. LA. The 
encampment, being then round about the altar, 
made this practice, appointed to prevent idolatry, 
easy and practicable (see Michaelis, ‘Commentary,’ 
art. 244). But on the settlement in the promised 
land, the obligation to slay at the tabernacle was 
dispensed with, and the people left at liberty to 
prepare their meat in their cities or homes. ac- 
cording to the blessing of the Lord thy God 
which he hath given thee—i.e., the style of liv- 
ing should be accommodated to one’s condition 
and means: profuse and riotous indulgence can 
never secure the Divine blessing. the unclean 
and the clean. The unclean here are those who 
were under some slight defilement, which, without 
excluding them from society, yet debarred them 
from eating any of the sacred meats (Ley. vii. 20). 
They were at liberty dreely to e of common 
articles of f nore ' —the gazelle, hart— 


the Syrian deer (Cervus barbatus)—is 4 species be- 
tween our red and fallow deer, distinguished by 
the want of the bisantler, or second branch on the 
horns, reckoning from below, and by a spotted 
livery, which is effaced only in the third or fourth 
year pets Cyclopedia ’). 

16-25.—BLoop PronieiTED. 16. ye shall not 
eat the blood; ye shall pour it upon the earth 
as water. The prohibition against eating or 
drinking blood, as an unnatural custom, accom- 
panied the announcement of the Divine grant of 
animal flesh for food (Gen. ix. 4); and the pro- 
hibition was repeatedly renewed by Moses with 
reference to the great objects of the law (Lev. 
xvii. 4)—the prevention of idolatry (Wilkinson’s 
‘Ancient Egypt.,’ ii., p. 375) and the consecration 
of the sacrificial blood to God. In regard, how- 
ever, to the blood of animals slain for food, it 
might be shed without ade and poured on 
the ground as a common thing, like water; only, 
for the sake of decency, as well as for preventing 
all risk of idolatry, it was to be covered over with 
earth (Lev. xvii. 13), in ay ae to the practice 
of heathen sportsmen, who left it exposed as ‘an 
offering to the god of the chase. 

18, thou must eat them ... thy man-servant, 
and thy maid-servant, &c. Servants, even 
foreign slaves, had many rights and privileges 
sone’ the Pilg ato l these was bes 

ey pene in the public rejoicings on the 

t eaves, and were specially invited to cer- 
tain feasta (cf. ch. xvi. 11). 


Enticers to idolatry 


23 shall eat of them alike. 
“for the blood ¢s the life; and thou 


24 flesh. Thou shalt not eat it; thou shalt pour it upon the earth as 
25 water. Thou shalt not eat it; “that it may go well with thee, and with 


sight of the Lorp, 
26 


27 take, and go unto the place which the Lorp shall choose: and ‘thou 


the Lorp thy God: and the blood of 


upon the altar of the Lorp thy God, and thou shalt eat the flesh. 


28 


29 


30 dwellest in their land; take heed to thyself that thou be not snared 7 by 


31 their go 


32 daughters they have burnt in the fire to their gods. What thing soever 


diminish from it. 


13 _IF there arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, “and 


Lorp your God 


DEUTERONOMY XIII. to be put to death. 
the Lorp hath given thee, as I have commanded thee, and thou shalt eat |_* © ™5t_ 
22 in thy gates whatsoever thy soul lusteth after. Even as the roebuck and |* ames 
the hart is eaten, so thou shalt eat them; the unclean and the clean ae arat, 
Only °be sure that thou eat not the blood:| 
mayest not eat the life with the|’ sae 
Isa 3. 10, 
“ Ex. 15. 26, 
ch, 13. 18. 
thy children after thee,” when thou shalt do that which is right in the |, a _* 
10. 
Only thy *holy things which thou hast, and ”thy vows, thou shalt , Nam ins, 
shalt. offer thy burnt offerings, the flesh and the blood, upon the altar of |. (2,7 4, 
thy sacrifices shall be poured out | « Pe. 25, 12 
13, 
Observe and hear all these words which I command thee, that °it may} Fx! 7 
go well with thee, and with thy children after thee for ever, when thou} cei 8, 12, 
doest that which is good and right in the sight of the Lorp thy God. a ry 
When °the Lorp thy God shall cut off the nations from before thee, 2 Ry 
whither thou goest to possess them, and thou ®succeedest them, and , inst them. 
r them, 
following them, after that they be destroyed from before thee; and that 3 en aed 
thou enquire not after their gods, saying, How did these nations serve | * abomina- 
ds? even so will I do likewise. Thou “shalt not do so unto the Peschod ~ 
Lorp thy God: for every ®abomination to the Lorp which he hateth | ¢ sou 1.7, 
have they done unto their gods; for “even their sons and their Tro. x. 6 
I command you, observe to do it: ‘thou shalt not add thereto, nor {SEs ans 
0 Jer 23. 9, 
tt 7. 22 
2 giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or the wonder come to ass, | ° Meth i 4 
whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us go after other gods, which} 3 thoes 
3 thou hast not known, and let us serve them; thou shalt not hearken| 11. 
unto the words of that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams: for the eps 13. 16 
“proveth you, to know whether ye love the Lorp your ays, 
4 God with all your heart and with all your soul. Ye shall ¢ walk after} i Joha 1.7 
2 John 6, 


the Lorp your God, and fear him, and keep his commandments, and obey 


22, Even as the roebuck and the hart is eaten, 


so thou shalt eat, &c. Game when procured in | h 


the wilderness had not been required to be brought 
to the door of the tabernacle. The people were 
now to be as free in the killing of domestic cattle 
as of wild animals. The FP acerpemge to hunt and 
use venison for food was doubtless a great boon to 
the Israelites, not only in the wilderness, but on 
their settlement in Canaan, as the mountainous 
ranges of Lebanon, Carmel, and Gilead, on which 
deer abounded in vast numbers, would thus fur- 
aish them with a plentiful and luxurious repast. 

26-32. — Hoy THINGS TO BE EATEN IN THE 
Hoy Prace. 26. Only thy holy things which 
thou hast. The tithes mentioned, v. 17, are not 
to be considered ordinary tithes, which belonged 
to the Levites, and of which private Israelites had 
o right to eat; but_they are other extraordinary 
tithes or gifts, which the people carried to the 
eanctuary te be presented as peace ebe, and 
on which, after being ae and the allotted 

ortion given to the priest, they feasted with their 
pmil ies and friends (Lev. xxvii. 30). 

80. take heed to thyself that thou be not 
snared... saying, How did these nations serve 
their gods? The Israelites, influenced by super- 
stitious fear, too often ooo to propitiate 


the deities of Canaan. Their Egyptian education 
ad early impressed upon their minds the bug- 
bear notion of a set of local deities, who expected 
their dues of all who came to inhabit the count 

which they honoured with their protection, an 

severely resented the neglect of payment in all 
new comers (Warburton). Taking into considera- 
tion the prevalence of this idea among them, we 
see that against the seductive influences both of 
cerpiiaa and of Canaanitish idolatry was directed 
the full force of the wholesome caution with which 
this puanter closes (cf. chs, xviii. 10; xix. 10; Ps. 


cvi. 38). 

CHAP. XIII. 1-18.—1.5 Enticers ro Iponatry 
TO BE PuT TO DeatH. 1, If there arise among 
you a prophet. The special counsels which follow 
arose out of the general precept contained in the 
last three verses of the preceding chapter; and 
the purport of them that every attempt to 


is 
seduce others from the course of duty which the 
and worship prescribes 


Divine standard of faith 

must not only be strenuously resisted, but the 

seducer paplahed by the law of the land. This is 

exemplified in three cases of enticement to idol 

atry. ‘A prophet” (#3)] (Gen. xx. 7; Exod. vii. 1; 

xv. 20; Num. xi. 2-9; Judg. iv. 41; vi. 8; 1 Sam. 
} iL 29)—i.¢, some notable person laying claim to 


“we cities , DEUTERONOMY XIII. not to be spared, 
us voice, and ye shall serve him, and cleave unto him. And ‘th B. 0.161 
2 or that dreamer of dreams, shall “be put to death; because ” * 1 Ki. 18. 40, 
ath }spoken to turn you away from the Lorp your God, which brought | % * 
ou out of the land of t, and redeemed you out of the house of| 1:0. 28.2 
nf ndage, ~ pe ae out of ee way which the Lorp thy God com-| 2 
nded thee to walk in: %so shalt i Ch alee 
pan opr prie thou put the evil away from the Zech, 1.5 
6 R If thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or |/ 1 Kt15. 40 
the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which zs as thine own soul, entice fe pe 
thee secretly, saying, Let us go and serve other gods, which thou hast | # spoken 
7 not known, thou, nor thy fathers; namely, of the gods of the people | revolt 
which are round about you, nigh unto thee, or far off from thee, from} *“"*.., 
8 the one end of the earth even unto the other end of the earth; thou shalt | #1 Cor. 5 1s 
‘not consent unto him, nor hearken unto him; neither shall thine eye |" 49>? ® 
9 pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither shalt thou conceal him: but ooo rae 
thou shalt surely kill him; /thine hand shall be first upon him to put} Gal... 
10 him to death, and afterwards the hand of all the people. And thou |’ °.27-?: 
shalt stone him with stones, that he die; because he hath sought to ge Aaa 
thrust thee away from the Lorp thy God, which brought thee out of | * ch 19. 20. 
11 the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage. And “all Israel shall |‘ J 22! 
hear, and fear, and shall do no more any such wickedness as this is on : 
among you. naughty 
12 If ‘thou shalt hear say in one of thy cities, which the Lorp thy God| "> 
13 hath given thee to dwell. there, saying, Certain men, * the children of dGertcie 
Belial, are ™ gone out from among you, and have withdrawn ” the inhabi- | "1 Jobn 2 
tants of their city, saying, Let us go and serve other gods, which ye have| jo3s19 
14 not known; then shalt thou enquire, and make search, and ask diligently ; | » 2 Ki. 17,22 


the character and authority of the prophetic office 
ihe 6; 1 Sam. x. 6), performing feats of 
exterity or power in support of his pretensions, 
or even predicting events which occurred as he 
foretold; as, for instance, an eclipse, which a 
knowledge of natural science might enable him to 
anticipate (or, as Caiaphas, John xviii. 14). It is 
evident the sign or wonder supposed was not a | 
true and genuine miracle, but some counterfeit 
appearance of supernatural power, which either 
human artifice or diabolical agency might suffice 
to produce. Should the aim of such an one be to 
seduce the people from the worship of the true 
God, he is an impostor, and must be put to death. 
This injunction to Israel was directed against the 
rophets of the Canaanite nations that might be 
eft amongst them, or pre Israelite prophets 
who might be desirous of seducing their country- 
men to the service of strange g in Syria, (see 
on ch, xviii. 13, &c.) And the course which 
the injunction prescribed was a Miia plain one— 
to andes of them by their fruits. The most de- 
monstrative evidence that any propber or dreamer 
of dreams should appear to produce was worthless, 
if the object for which it was exhibited was to en- 
tice the people into idolatry, and to turn them 
from the God who brought them out of Egypt. 
The conduct pursued was an unmistakeable proof 
that the sign or wonder was not from God. No 
rodigy, however wonderful, no human authority, 
bowarer eat, should be allowed to shake their 
belief in the Divine character, or in the truth of a 
religion so solemnly taught and so awfully attested 
(cf. Gal. i. 8). The modern Jews appeal to thia 
age as justifying their rejection of Jesus 
Phrist. But He possessed all the characteristics 
of @ true prophet, and He was so far from alien- 
ating the people from God and His worship, that 
the graud object of His Pea was to lead to a | 


purer, more spiritual and perfect, observance of 
the law. 

6-18. WITHOUT REGARD TO NEARNESS OF RE- 
LATION. 6, If thy brother. This term being ap- 
plied very loosely in all Eastern countries (Gen. 
xx. 13), other expressions are added to intimate 
that no degree of kindred, however intimate, 
should be allowed to screen an enticer to idolatry 
—which was a breach of the national covenant— 
to conceal his crime or protect his person. Piety 
and duty must overcome affection or compassion, 
and an accusation must be lodged before a magis- 
trate. 9. thou shalt... kill him—not hastily, 
or in a private manner, butafter trial and convic- 
tion; and his relative, as informer, was to cast 
the first stone (see on ch. xvii. 7; Acts vii. 58). 
It is manifest that what was done in secret could 
not be legally proved by a single informer; and 
hence Jewish writers say that spies were set in 
some private part of the house to hear the con- 
versation and watch the conduct of a person 
suspected of idolatrous tendencies. The reason 
why idolatry was punished with death was this, 
that the Hebrew government was a theocracy; 
and the unity of the Godhead being a fundamental 
law of the state, idolatry was treason; which in 
every kingdom is regarded as the highest crime, 
and visited with capital punishment. It was 
therefore placed (as in v. 11) under the ban of ab- 
solute, unqualitied prohibition. 

12-18. Certain men, the children of Belial 
[bp:oa-23). “Belial,” always moral worthlessness: 
‘*sons of Belial,” they are wicked men—lawless, 
designing Siberia hy (Judg. xix. 22; 1 Sam. i. 16; 
xxv. 25), who abused their influence to withdraw 
the inhabitants of the city to idol-worship. [The 
Septuagint has dvdpes wupdévouor, perverse men 
transgressors of the law.) 14 then shalt thot 


What may 


“thou art an holy 


that are upon the ear 
8 


enquire—i.¢., the magistrate, to whom it officially 
belonged to make the necessary investigation; and 
in the event of the report proving true, the most 
summary proceedings were to be commenced 
against the apostate inhabitants, who had placed 
themselves beyond the pale of protection. The 
law in this chapter has been represented as stern 
and sanguinary; but it was in accordance with 
the national constitution of Israel. God being 
their King, idolatry was treason; and a city turne 
to idols put itself into a state, and incurred the 
unishment, of rebellion. 16, it shall not be 
built again—its ruins shall be a permanent monu- 
ment of the Divine justice, and a beacon for the 
warning and terror of posterity (cf. Jer. xliv. 3). 
17, there shall cleave nought of the cursed thing 
—no spoil shall be taken from a oy thus solemnly 
devoted to destruction. Every living creature 
must be put to the sword, everything belonging to 
it reduced to ashes, that nothing but its infamy 
may remain. 
CHAP. XIV. 1-29.—1, 2. Gov’s Prornz must 
NoT DISFIGURE. THEMSELVES IN MOURNING. 1. Ye 
are the children of the Lord your God—children 
orgons. Israel, in a national capacity, were called 
80 (ch. xxxii, 19; Exod iv. 22; Hos. xi. 1; Matt. 
it. 15), although not every person in the nation 
could on this account bea “‘son of God.” ye shall 
not cut yourselves... for the dead. Harmer 
(‘ Observations,’ cv.) considers ‘‘the dead” to 
mean in this passage ‘dead idols’ (Zech. xiii. 6). 
[But nid must be taken here as synonymous with 
wpy, Lev. xxi. 1, where it signifies ‘the dead 
smong the people.’] It was a common practice of 
idolaters, both on ceremonious occasions -of their 
worship (1 Ki. xviii, 28) and at funerals (cf. Jer. 
Xvi. 6; xli. 5), to make ginend incisions on their 
faces and other parts of their persons with their 
finger-nails or sharp instruments. It was a 
Canaanite or Pheenician, not an Egyptian, custom 
to cut one’s self in mourning, _, Lhe making a large 
bare space between the eyebrows was another 
heathen custom in honour of the dead (see on 
Lev. xix. 27, 28; xxi. 5). Both these practices had 
been expressly forbidden by the law. But it ap- 
pears, from the Bar of the interdict, that 
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and, behold, ¢f ¢¢ be truth, and the thin certain, that such abomination 

15 is wrought among you; thou shalt surely smite the inhabitants of that 
city with the edge of the sword, ° destroying it utterly, and all that és 

16 therein, and the cattle thereof, with the edge of the sword. And thou 
shalt gather all the spoil of it into the midst of the street thereof, and 
shalt burn with fire the city, and all the spoil thereof every whit, for the 
Lorp thy God: and it shall be an heap for ever; it shall not be built 

17 again. And ‘there shall cleave nought of the ¢ cursed thing to thine 
hand: that the Lorp may “turn from the fierceness of his anger, and 
show thee mercy, and have compassion upon thee, and multiply thee, as 

18 he hath sworn unto thy fathers; when thou shalt hearken to the voice 
of the Lorp thy God, ‘to keep all his commandments which I command 
thee this day, to do that which is right in the eyes of the Lorp thy God. 
14 YE are “the children of the Lorp your God. 
2 yourselves, nor make any baldness between your eyes for the dead. For 
people unto the Lorp thy God, and the Lorp hath 
chosen thee to be a es people unto himself, above all the nations 

th. 


, .Thou “shalt not eat any abominable thing. These ‘are the beasts 
4, which ye shall eat: The ox, the sheep, and the goat, the hart, and the 
5 roebuck, and the fallow deer, and the wild goat, and the ! pygarg, and 


be eaten. 


B C. 1451. 


° Josh, 6.17. 
P Josh &, 28, 
Isa. 17. 1, 
Isa. 25, 2. 
Jer. 49. 2, 

% ch, 7. 26, 

# Or, de- 
voted. 

© Josh. 6. 26. 

* Gen. 22. 17. 

t ch. 12. 23, 


CHAP, 14. 
@ Hos, 1, 10. 
Rom 8.16. 


1Jobn 3,1. 
> Jer. 16. 6 
1 Thes.4,13, 
° Lev. 20. 26, 
Rom. 12. 1. 
@ Eze. 4 14. 
Acts 10. 13, 
* Lev. 11. & 
1 dishon, or, 
bison. 


>Ye shall not cut 


they were still in use on occasions of great mourn- 
ing and aflliction for a deceased relative or friend 
(cl. Jer. xli. 6; xlvii. 5; xlviii. 37). That the 
spirit, especially with the letter of the law, was 
violated is manifest from the superadded motive in 
v.2. Such indecorous and degrading bees $6 being 
extravagant and unnatural expressions o hopeless 
sorrow (1 Thess. iv. 13), were to be carefully avoided 
by the Israelites, as derogatory to the character 
and inconsistent with the position of those who 
were the people of God. 

3-21. WHAT MAY BE EATEN, AND WHAT. Nor, 
8. Thou shalt not eat any abominable thing— 
ie, anything forbidden as unclean, (see on Lev. 
xi. 


Of Breasts. 4, These are the beasts which ye 
shall eat. The specification of mammalia, whose 
flesh would be excellent, is full and particular here, 
because the Israelites were about to be settled in 
the land of promise, on the mountain pastures of 
which a portion of the tribes were already estab- 
lished, and where those beasts abounded. 6. the 
hart—(see on. ch. xii. 15.) fallow deer [mon, from 
2, to be red]—does not represent the fallow deer, 
which is unknown in Western Asia, but an ante- 
lope (Oryx oe called by the Arabs, Jazmar. 
It is of a white colour, black at the extremities, 
and a bright red on the thighs. It was used at 
Solomon’s table (1 Ki. iv. 23). Niebuhr describes 
it as frequenting the sandy deserts of Eastern 
Arabia, where it finds its favourite food from the 
leaves of the dwarfish acacias; and most probably 
it abounded in the Transjordanic pasture lands 
obtained by the Israelites. wild goat [ips; Sep- 
tuagint, dopxéda], This word is different from that 
commonly used for a wild seat (1 Sam. xxiv. 2; 
Ps. civ. 18; Prov. v. 19); and it is su posed to be 
the tragelaphus, a goat deer having the body of a 
stag, but the head, horns, and beard of agoat. An 
animal of this sort is found in the East, and called 
Lerwee (Shaw's ‘Travels,’ supplement, . 96; also 
‘Nineveh and its Remains,’ ii, p. 431), pygarg 
[}e"7 ;. Septuagint, muyapyov]}—a species of ante- 
lope (Oryx addax) with white buttocks, wreathed 
horns two feet in length, and standing about 

feet seven inches high at the shoul ers, It 
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6 the wild ox, and the chamois, And every beast that parteth the hoof, 
and cleaveth the cleft into two claws, and cheweth the cud among the 


7 beasts, that ye shall eat. 


that chew the cud, or of them that divide the cloven hoof; as the camel, | 2”: 

and the hare, and the coney: for they chew the cud, but divide not the} 16, 

8 hoof; therefore they are unclean unto you. And the/swine, because it 

divideth the hoof; yet cheweth not the cud, it ¢s unclean unto you: ye 
shall not eat of their flesh, nor touch their dead carcase. 

9 These ye shall eat of all that are in the waters: all that have fins and 

10 scales shall ye eat: and whatsoever hath not fins and scales ye may not 


. eat; it 7s unclean unto you. 
1 


Of all clean birds ye shall eat. But these are they of which ye shall 
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B.C. 1451, 
Nevertheless these ye shall not eat of them : ry 


# Lev. 11, 1% 

h Ex 22, 31. 
Lev. 17. 15. 
Lev. 22, & 
Eze. 4. 14. 
Eze. 44. 31. 
Acts 15, 20, 


13 not eat: the eagle, and the ossifrage, and the osprey, and the glede, and | ¢ Ex. 23.19. 


14, the kite, and the vulture after his kind, and every raven after his kind, 

15 and the owl, and the em hawk, and the cuckoo, and the hawk after his | ; 
‘ the great owl, and the swan, and the pelican,} 33. 

17, and the gier eagle, and the cormorant, and the stork, and the heron after 


16, kind, the little owl, an 


18, her kind, and the lapwing, and the bat. 


19, flieth zs unclean unto you: they shall not be eaten. 


20, fowls ye may eat. 
21 


+ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk. 


22 
23 bringeth forth year by year. 


And every creeping thing that 
ut of all clean| 1. 


ch. 26, 18- 
Ye "shall not eat of any thing that dieth of itself: thou shalt give it Nepean dh 
unto the stranger that is in thy gates, that he may eat it; or thou mayest | Pro. 12.10. 
sell it unto an alien: for thou art an holy people unto the Lorp thy God. | , Dag 
Thou ‘shalt truly tithe all the increase of thy seed, that the field peice 
And thou shalt eat before the Lord thy | Ps. 17.1. 
God, in the place which he shall choose to place his name there, the tithe} [7 3\* 
Jer, 32, 38 


of thy corn, of thy wine, and of thine oil, and the firstlings of thy herds 
and of thy flocks; that thou *mayest learn to fear the Lorp thy God| #1 


always, 


is common in the tracts which the Israelites had 
frequented (Shaw). wild ox [ixn; Septuagint, 
épuvya}—supposed to be the Nubian Oryx, which 
differs from the Oryx leucoryx (called “ wild 
bull,” Isa. li. 20; also by the Targums), formerly 
mentioned, by its black colour; and it is, more- 
over, of larger stature and a more slender frame 
with longer and more curled horns. It is calle 

Bekicar-El-Wash by the Arabs. chamois [77p}— 
rendered by the Septuagint, xaunromdpdahw; but 
by others, who rightly judge, it must have been an 
animal more familiar to the a) : it is thought 
to be the Kebsch (Ovis tragelaphus), rather larger 
than a common sheep, covered, not with wool, but 
with reddish hair—a Syrian sheep-like goat. 

Of Brrpos. 11. Of clean birds ye shall eat 
—(see on Ley. xi. 21.) 13. glede [n877]—thought 
to be the same kind as that rendered vulture, Lev. 
xi 14, 15. the owl (App nal—daughter of the 
female ostrich; i.e, the female ostrich herself 
(Gesenius). the cuckow [v]—more probably the 
sea-gull, 16, the swan—rather the goose (Mi- 
chaelis) or the kite (Gesenius). 17. gier eagle 
(npNw7]—is manifestly identical with Rachamah, 
the name which the Arabs give to the common 
vulture of Western Asia and Egypt (Neophron 
percnopterus). cormorant—rather the Plungeon, 
asea-fowl. 18. the lapwing—the upupu or mecrce, 
@ beautiful bird, but of the most unclean habits. 
19. every creeping thing that flieth is unclean 
anto you. ‘The edible kinds of locusts are passed 
over, because it was not the intention of Moses to 
repeat every particular oeune earlier laws in these 


Heb. 12, 28, 


addresses. But when Knobel gives this explana- 
tion of the omission that the eating of locusts is 
prohibited in Deuteronomy, and the Deuteronom- 
ist passes over, because in his more advanced age 
there was apparently no longer any necessity for 
the prohibition, this arbitrary interpretation is 
proved to be at Variance with historical truth, by 
the fact that locusts were eaten by John the Bap- 
tist, inasmuch as this proves, at all events, that a 
more advanced age had not given up the custom 
of eating locusts’ (Keil and Delitzsch ‘On the Pen- 
tateuch,’ Clark’s edition, ii., p. 367, note). 

21, Ye shall not eat of any thing that dieth. 
of itself—(see on Lev. xvii. 15; xxii 8.) thou 
shalt give it unto the stranger—not a proselyte, 
for he, as well as an Israelite, was subject to 
this law; but a heathen traveller or sojourner. 
Thou shalt not seethe a kid. This is the third 
place in which the prohibition is repeated. It 
was pointed against an annual pagan ceremony 
(see on Exod. xxiii. 19; xxxiv. 26). 

22-27. Thou shalt truly tithe all the increase 
of thy seed. The dedication of a tenth part of 
the year’s produce in everything was then a re- 
ligious duty (see on chs. xii. 17; xxvi. 12). It 
was to be brought as an offering to the sanctuary; 
and where distance prevented its being taken in 
kind, it was by this statute convertible into 
money, with which, on arrival in the city of 
solemnities, the materials of a private sacrifice 
or free-will offering were purchased, It is spoken 
of here entirely as the voluntary act of the people 
{ Amos iv. 4), whereas the first tithes were the 
egal dues of the Levites (see on Num. x. 10; 
xviii. 26; Neh. x. 38). 
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24 And if the way be too long for thee, so that thou art not able to carry 
it; or ‘if the place be too far from thee, which the Lorp thy God shall 
choose to set his name there, when the Lorp thy God hath blessed thee : 

25 then shalt thou turn i¢ into money, and bind up the money in thine 
hand, and shalt go unto the place which the Lorp thy God shall choose: 

26 and thou shalt bestow that money for whatsoever thy soul lusteth after, 
for oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or for stron drink, or for whatsoever 
thy soul ? desireth: and thou shalt eat there before the Lorp thy God, 

27 and thou shalt rejoice, thou, and thine household, and ™ the Levite that 
is within thy gates; thou shalt not forsake him; for “he hath no part 
nor inheritance with thee. 

28 At °the end of three years thou shalt bring forth all the tithe of thine 

29 increase the same year, and shalt lay it up within thy gates: and the 
Levite, (because he hath no part nor inheritance with thee,) and ? the 
stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow, which are within thy gates, 
shall come, and shall eat and be satisfied; that the 2Lorp thy God may 
bless thee in all the work of thine hand which thou doest. 

15, AT the end of every seven years thou shalt make arelease. And 

2 this ¢s the manner of the release: Every Jcreditor that lendeth ought 
unto his neighbour shall release ¢¢; he shall not exact it of his neighbour, 

3 or of his brother; because it is called the Lorn’s release, Of °a foreigner 
thou mayest exact it again: but that which is thine with thy brother 

4 thine hand shall release ; 2 save when there shall be no poor among you ; 
“for the Lorp shall greatly bless thee in the land which the Lorp thy God 

5 giveth thee for an inheritance to possess it: only if thou carefully hearken 
unto the voice of the Lorp thy God, to observe to do all these command- 

6 ments which I command thee this day. For the Lorp thy God blesseth 
thee, as he promised thee: and thou shalt lend unto many nations, but 
thou shalt not borrow; and @thou shalt reign over many nations, but 
oy shall not reign over thee. 

7 If there be among you a poor man of one of thy brethren within any 
of thy gates in thy land which the Lorp thy God giveth thee, ‘thou 
shalt not harden thine heart, nor shut thine hand from thy poor brother; 

8 but “thou shalt open thine hand wide unto him, and shalt surely lend 

9 him sufficient for his need, 7m that which he wanteth. Beware that there 


Luke 11. 41, 
2 Cor, 9. & 
11. 


CHAP, 15, 

¢ Ex 23. 10. 
Jer 34. 14, 

1 master of 
the lending 
of his 
hand, 

> ch. 23, 20. 

2 Or, To the 
end that 
there be 
no poor 
among 
you. 

° ch. 28. 8. 

@ Pro 22.7. 

* Matt 18 30, 
1Jobn 3,17, 

f Lev. 25.35. 
Matt. 5. 42. 
Luke 6. 34, 
Gal. 2. 10, 


28, 29, At the end of three years . . . the | gratitude for His kindness, 3. Of a foreigner thou 
Levite .. . shall come, &c. The Levites having | mayest exact it. Admission to all the religious 


no inheritance like the other tribes, the Israelites 


rivileges of the Israelites was freely granted to 


were not to forget them, but honestly to tithe their Feather proselytes, though this spiritual incor- 


increase, Besides the tenth of all the land pro- | poration did not always BEDI an ie 


duce, they had forty-eight cities, with the sur- | tion of civil rights and privileges 


al participa- 
Vv. xxv. 44; 


rounding grounds, ‘’the best of the land,” and | Jer. xxxiv. 14: cf. 1 Chr. xxii. 2; 2 Chr. ii. 17). @ 
@ certain proportion of the sacrifices as their | save when there shall be no poor among youn— 
allotted perquisites. They had thereforo, if not | apparently a qualifying clause added to limit the 
an affluent, yet a comfortable and independent, | application of the foregoing statement; so that 
fund for their support. the “brother” to be released pointed to a poor 
. XV. 1-23.—1-19. Tue Srvenra YEAR A borrower ; whereas it is implied that if he were 

Year or RELEASE FOR THE Poor, 1. At the end | rich, the restoration of the loan might be de- 
of every seven years—during the last of theseven; | manded even during that year. But the words 
t.¢., the Sabbatical year (Exod. xxi. 2; xxviii. 11 ; | May properly be rendered (as on margin) to the end, 
v. xxv. 4; Jer. xxxiv. 14), 2. Every creditor | in order that there may be no poor among you—i. e. 
-,, Shall release it—not by an absolute discharge | that none be reduced to inconvenient straits and 
of the debt, but by passing over that year without | poverty by unseasonable exaction of debts, at a 
exacting payment. The relief was temporary and | time when there was no labour and no produce, 
peculiar to that year, during which there was a | and that all may enjoy comfort and Prosper ia 


total suspension of agricultural labour. he shall | which will be the ease through the special b 
not exact it of his... brother—i, ¢., an Israelite, | of God on the land, srovited they ore obedient. 


éssing 


fellow-countr man, s0 called in opposition to a T-11. If there be... poor man... thou 
stranger or foreigner, the Lord’s release. The | shalt not harden thine heart. The constitutional 
reason for acquitting a debtor at that particular paipciple of non-acceptance of interest from native 


period proceeded from obedience to the command 
and a regard to the honour of God—an acknow- | of debts, and the restoration o 


sraelites, together with the faire ert 
aliena nd to 


ledgment of holding — property of Him, and | the original proprietor, might in some cages operate 


The year 


10 thee, and ‘it be sin unto thee. 
11 that thou puttest thine hand unto. 


12 
13 let him go free from thee. 


mand thee this thing to-day. 
16 


and he shall be thy servant for ever. 
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be not a thought in thy ‘wicked heart, saying, The seventh year, the 
of release, is at hand; and thine 7 eye . 

rother, and thou givest him nought; and *he cry unto the Lonp 
ou shalt surely give him, and / thine 
heart shall not be grieved when thou givest unto him: because that “for 
this thing the Lorp thy God shall bles ines in all thy works, and in all 

or the 
the land: therefore I command thee, saying, 
wide unto thy brother, to thy poor, and to thy needy, in thy land. 

And ‘if thy brother, an Hebrew man, or an Hebrew woman, be sold 
unto thee, and serve thee six years, then in the seventh year thou shalt 
And when thou sendest him out free from 
14 thee, thou shalt not Iet him go away empty: thou shalt furnish him 

liberally out of thy flock, and out of thy floor, and out of thy wine-press: 
of that wherewith the Lorp thy God hath “blessed thee thou shalt give 
15 unto him. And thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in 
land of Egypt, and the Lozp thy God redeemed thee: therefore I com- 


And it shall be, “if he say unto thee, I will not go away from thee; 
(because he loveth thee and thine house, because he is well with thee ;) 
17 then thou shalt take an awl, and thrust 7¢ through his ear unto the door, 
And also unto th 


of release, 


B. ©, 145t. 


8 word. 

4 Belial. 

9 ch. 28, 64. 
Pro. 23. 6. 
Pro. 28 22 
Matt. 20.16° 

A ch. 2& 15. 
Job 3, 28, 
Pa. 12 5, 
Ps. 140. 12, 
Amos 5. 11. 
Jas, 6, 4, 

$ Matt. 25.41, 

J Matt. 25,40, 
Acts 20. 35, 
Rom, 12, & 


evil against thy poor 


inst 


or shall never cease out of 
ou. shalt open thine hand 


the 


: Jer, 84. 14 
maid-servant | Pro. 10. 22. 


18 thou shalt do likewise. It shall not seem hard unto thee when thou |* == 2-56 


to the disadvantage of the poor, by increasing the 
difficulties of obtaining relief under pressing diffi- 
culties. Lest the foregoing law, then, should 
prorat the Israelites lending to the poor, Moses 
ere admonishes them against so mean and selfish 
@ spirit, and exhorts them to give ina literal spirit 
of ort and kindness, which will secure the 
Divine blessing (Rom. xii. 8; 2 Cor. ix. 7). 11. 
Por the poor shall never cease. Although every 
Israelite on the conquest of Canaan became the 
owner of property, yet, in the providence of God, 
who foresaw the event, it was permi sel 
as a punishment of disobedience, and part Wy for 
the exercise of benevolent and charitable feelin 
that ‘the poor should never cease out of the Jand. 
12-18 Hesrew Servants’ FrEEpom. 12, if thy 
brother, an Hebrew man, or an Hebrew wo- 
man, be sold, The last pie ont of an insol- 
vent debtor, when his house or land’ was not 
sufficient to cancel his debt, was to. be sold as a 
slave, with his family (Lev. xxv. 39; 2 Ki. iv. 1; 
Neh. v. 1-13; Job xxiv. 9; Matt. xviii. 25). The 
term of servitude could not last beyond six years: 
they obtained their freedom either after six years 
from the time of their sale, or before the end of 
the seventh year; and at the year of jubilee such 
slaves were emancipated although their six years 
of service were not completed. The terms, “thy 
brother, an Hebrew man, or an Hebrew woman,” 
are peculiar. ‘‘Thy brother” is applied to a 
stranger (Lev. xxv. 35). Hebrew man and Hebrew 
woman indicates a person of foreign origin, not a 
native Israelite—one who, by long residence in 
Canaan, was admitted to the ordinary rights and 
privileges of Hebrews, but belonged to a special 
and distinct class of servants—not connected with 
heathendom, and yet not to be regarded as proper 
Israelites; but born in a state of servitude, and 
constituting a middle class between the impover- 
ished /eraelites and the pe servants bought of 
heathen—the class to which would belong those 
descended from a maid-servant given in marriage 
by the master to his servant (Exod. xxxi. 5). 
Saalechiitz further considers this case limited to an 
actual er oy o has been previously 


BS, 


such, and whom her owner sells to another. It 
points to a foreign slave; and sonpeanontly the 
statute here is different from that in Exod. xxi, 
7-16, which relates to a free Hebrew woman. 
Michaelis (‘ Comment.,’ ii., sec. 88) pronounces the 
legal provision detailed in this as an 
improvement on the spirit of the Jewish code. 
But, on Saalschiitz’ hypothesis, this and the law in 
Exodus provide for persons in totally erent 
circumstances. 13. thou shalt not let him go 
away empty—a seasonable and wise provision for 
enabling a, poor unfortunate to regain his origina 
status in society; and the motive urged for his 
kindness and. humanity to the Hebrew slave was 
the remembrance that the whole nation was 
once a degraded and persecuted band of helots in 
Egypt. Thus kindness towards their slaves, un- 
ralleled elsewhere in those days, was inculcated 

y the Mosaic law; and in all their conduct to- 
wards persons in that reduced condition, lenienc 
and gentleness were enforced by an appeal whic 
no Israelite could resist. 

16. if he say. . . I will not go away. If they 
declined to avail themselves of the privilege of 
release, and chose to remain with their master, 
then, by a peculiar form of ceremony, sr became 
a party to the transaction, voluntarily sold them- 
selves to their employer, and continued in his 
service till death. ‘In this passage, where the 
symbolic indication of permanent servitude is 
again prescribed (see on Iixod. xxi. 4-6), it is stated 
still more definitely that: the ear is to be fastened 
byithe awl to the door. The manifest dishonour 
which hes in this symbolic act agrees perfectly 
with the whole spirit of the law; for this seeks to 
protect personal freedom in vetat way, and always 
to re-establish it, and cannot, therefore, approve 
of one’s giving himself over to perpetual servitude. 


It is true that in the case before us he had, in his 


love for his family, an apparently good reason for 
the deed. But who bade him at the outset enter 
into these relations, and take for his wife a maid in 
the ownership of her master? (Barrow’s Transla- 
tion of Saalschittz ‘On Hebrew Servitude.’) 17. Ana 
also unto thy maid-servant thou shalt do likewise, 


The feast DEUTERONOMY XVI. of the passover, 
sendest him away free from thee; for he hath been worth °a double —— 
hired servant to fee) in eee thee six years: and the Lorp thy God —— 
hall bless thee in all that thou doest. Isa. 21. 16, 
19 : All * the firstling males that come of thy herd and of thy flock thou y ix 1 2 
shalt sanctify unto the Lorp thy God: thou shalt do no work with ed Wee 
20 firstling of thy bullock, nor shear the firstling of thy sheep: thou “shalt | cy 16 a1. 
eat it before the Lorp thy God year by year in the place which the Lorp | ° Lor, 28.38 
shall choose, thou and thy household. soles ? CHE 
21 And if there be any blemish therein, as if it be lame, or blind, or “rcp 
have any ill blemish, thou shalt not sacrifice it unto the Lorp thy God. | “233% 
22 Thou shalt eat it within thy gates: the unclean and the clean person mores 
23 shall eat tt alike, as the roebuck, and as the hart. Only thou shalt not Seite 
eat the blood thereof; thou shalt pour it upon the ground as water. *) 
16 OBSERVE the * month of Abib, and keep the ° passover unto the Lorp _ Heb. 11%, 
thy God: for in the month of Abib the Lorp thy God brought thee forth myer 
2 out of Egypt by night. Thou shalt therefore sacrifice the passover unto] 3 cur ss.7. 
the Lorp thy God, of the flock and ‘the herd, in the place which the| Matt 2% 
3 Lorp shall choose to place his name there. Thou “shalt eat no leavened | 2". eh 
bread with it: seven days shalt thou eat unleavened bread therewith, | Inxess © 
even the bread of affliction; (for thou camest forth out of the land of us 
Egypt in haste ;) that thou mayest remember the day when thou camest | , eure “4 
4 forth out of the land of Egypt all the days of thy life. And there shall | “i939, 
be no leavened bread seen with thee in all thy coasts seven days; neither} musa 
‘shall there any thing of the flesh, which thou sacrificedst the first day at | Fe 418 
5 even, remain ait night until the morning. Thou mayest not tsacrifice the | Num 0.1 
assover within any of thy gates, which the Lorp thy God giveth thee: | * Bx. 12.10. 
6 but at the place which the Lorp thy God shall choose to place his name | , & 4% 
in, there thou shalt sacrifice the passover at even, at the going down of |; Matt 27.46, 


~t.e., either dismiss her honourably, and with a 


sufficiency of provisions, or oblige her to life- | 2Ch 


once, The words 


‘Thou shalt observe the feast of the 


21), including, 


subsequent days of the feast (Num. xxviii. 18, 19; 
rT, xxxv. 7-9), and from the allusion to the con- 
tinued use of unleavened bread for seven days, 
whereas the passover itself was to be eaten at 
before us are equivalent to 


over ’— 


é. ¢., the whole festival of seven days (c: Ezek. xlv. 
ing, along with the public sacrifices for 


eginning of April. Green ears of 
which were then filled, were offered 
as first-fruits on the second day of the pomeor er: 
brought thee forth out of Egypt by night. This 
statement is apparently at variance with the pro- 
hibition, Exod. xii, 22, as wellas with the recorded 
fact that their departure took place in the morn- 
ing (Exod. xiii. 3; Num. xxxiii: 3). But it is 
susceptible of easy reconciliation. Phataoh’s per- 
mission, the first step of emancipation, was 
extorted during night, the preparations for de- 
parture commenced, the rendezvous at Rameses 
made, and. the march entered on in the morning. 
2, ‘Thou shalt ... sacrifice the passover [nee 
“pa' jk; Septuagint, Oices 7d radsxa Kupiw Tw 
Ge cov weoBara Kat Béas’.. The reference is not 
to the paschal lamb, which was strictly and pro- 
perly the passover. The whole solemnity is here 
meant, as is evident from the mention of the 
chazizah, the additional victins, ‘pease offerin 

that were presented by ao. individuals on the 


every day, the voluntary oblations of individuals, 
The early Rabbins interpreted ‘the flock ” as re- 
ferring to the paschal victims, and “the herd” to 
the chazizah. 3, unleavened bread—a sour, un- 
leasant, unwholesome kind of bread, designed to 
-& memorial of their Egyptian misery, and of 
the haste with which they departed—not allowing 
time for their morning dough to ferment. 5. 
Thou mayest not sacrifice... within any of 
thy gates [N2}, a sacrifice]. This word, which is 
applied (Jer. vii. 22) to & great and solemn sacri- 
ce, is used by Moses himself for the passover. 
The instructions here given roqpenting the cele- 
bration of the passover were to the effect that the 
Israelites were, after their settlement in the De 
mised land, no longer to be at Seg to kill it at 
home, but in the place which God s ould choose 
to put His name there. The precise time when 
this change was introduced into the practice of 
the Israelites is not mentioned; but it was, in all 
probability, not until the sanctuary was erected in 
an appointed place. For the passover was to be 
offered nowhere but in the court of the tabernacle 
or temple, as it was not a religious feast or sacra- 
mental occasion merely, but an actual sacrifice 
{Exod xi, 27; xxiii. 18; xxxiv, 25). The blood 
ad to be sprinkled on the altar and in the place 
where the true Passover was afterwards to be sac 
rificed for ws at even, 6. at the going down of 


The feast 


shalt “roast and eat 7¢ *in the place 
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7 the sun, at the season that thou cantest forth 


of tabernacles, 


‘th out of Egypt. And thou | 3. 141, 
which the Lorp thy God shall |? Bx 12.8, 


choose: and thou shalt turn in the morning, and go unto thy tents, |, 2¢br 3s 
8 Six days thou shalt eat unleavened bread : a ‘on the seventh ing shall |" Sites 
be a *solemn assembly to the Lorp thy God: thou shalt do no work| Jobnit. 56 
therein, ‘Ex. 12 1¢, 
9 Seven / weeks shalt thou number unto thee: begin to number the seven Denia, 
weeks from such time as thou beginnest to put the sickle to the corn. | ? testratnt. 
10 And thou shalt ree the feast of weeks unto the Lorp thy God with a |’ is nae 
tribute of a free-will offering of thine hand, which thou shalt give unto} Lev. 33 16. 
the LORD thy God, aecording * as the Lorp thy God hath blessed thee: | Num.ss.se 
11 and thou shalt rejoice before the Lorp thy God, thou, and thy son, pried ol 
and thy daughter, and thy man-servant, and thy maid-servant, and the | ciency. 
Levite that 2s within thy gates, and ‘the stranger, and the fatherless, and | * Pro. 10. 22. 
the widow, that are among you, in the place which the Lorp thy God| 72 }* 2 
12 hath chosen to place his name there. And “thou shalt remember that | Lake 111%, 
thou wast a bondman in Egypt: and thou shalt observe and do these | ™ch- 1 16 
statutes. ie ak 
13 Thou “shalt observe the feast of tabernacles seven days, after that | Num.2i2 
14 thou hast gathered in thy ‘corn and thy wine: and °thou shalt rejoice | ‘ foorsnd 
in thy feast, thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy man-servant, cae . 
and thy maid-servant, and the Levite, the stranger, and the fatherleas, |° Neh 2.0 
15 and the widow, that ave within thy gates, Seven days shalt thou keep| Eech®’ 
a solemn feast unto the Lorp thy God in, the place which the Lorp sak Rie 
shall choose: because the Lorp thy God shall bless thee in all thine Isa 20. 20 


the sun—Uit., between the evenings. The first of 
the two evenings began with the declining sun, 
and terminated at sunset; and the second, which 
commenced then, continued beyond it. The time 
appointed for killing the passover was between 
them—viz., ‘‘at the going down of the sun” (cf. 
ch. xxi, 23; Exod. xii. 6; Lev. xxiii. 5; Num. ix. 
35; xxviii. 4; Josh. vili. 29; x. 27; John xix. 
3l). Hence, according to the rabbinical tradi- 
tions, the proper time for the killing of the paschal 
lamb was the interval between the ninth and the 
eleventh hour—equivalent to our three and five 
o'clock p.m. (Josephus, ‘Wars of the Jews,’ b, vi., 
ch. ix., sec. 3). at the season—z.¢,, the month 
and day, though not perhaps the precise hour. 
The immense number of victims that had to be 
immolated on the eve of the passover—i. e., within 
a space of four hours—has appeared to some writers 
a great difficulty. But the large number of offici- 
ating priests, their dexterity and skill in the pre- 
paration of the sacrifices, the wide range of the 
court, the extraordinary dimensions of the altar of 
burnt offering, and the orderly method of conduct- 
ing the solemn ceremonial, rendered it easy to do 
that in a few hours which would otherwise have 
required as many days. 7. thou shalt roast-—(see 
on Exod. xii. 8: cf. 2 Chr. xxxv. 13.) thou shait 
turn in the morning, and go unto thy tents. 
The sense of this passage, on the first glance of 
the words, seems to point to the morning after the 
first day—the passover eve. Perhaps, however, 
the Divinely-appointed duration of this feast, its 
solemn character and important cbject, the jour- 
ney of the people from the distant parts of the 
land to be present, and the recorded examples of 
their continuing all the time (2 Chr. xxx, 21; xxxv. 
17), though these may be considered extraordinary, 
and therefore exceptional occasions, may warrant 
the conclusion that the leave given to the people 
to return home was to be on the morning after 
the completion of the seven days. In later times 
permission to travel.on ae day after the paschal 


supper was granted to an extent not enjoyed on 
the weekly Sabbath, and attention to secular 
work was considered lawful on the remaining days 
of the festival (Matt, xxvi. 3-5; xxvii. 62; John 
Vil 3 x. 22, 31) 

9, 10. Seven weeks shalt thon number—the 
feast of weeks, or 8 WEEK OF WEEKS; the feast of 
Pentecost (see on Exod. xxxiv. 22; Lev. xxiii. 10; 
Acts ii, 1). As on the second day of the passover, 
a sheaf of new barley, reaped on purpose, was 
brought into the sanctuary and presented as a 
thank offering to God, so on the second dey of 
Pentecost a sheaf of new wheat was presented as 
first-fruits (Exod, xxiii, 16; Num. xxviii. 26)—a 
free-will spontaneous tribute of gratitude to God 
for his temporal bounties. This feast was insti- 
tuted in memory of the giving of the law—that 
spiritual food by which man’s soul is nourished 
(ch. viii. 3). 11. thou shalt rejoice before thé 
Lord thy God, &c. It was atime of great public 
rejoicing, in which the servants were to have the 
Ede e of participating. Indeed, the national 

estivals were holidays for the- servants; and 
repeated injunctions are made that. they share in 
the feast (cf. ch..xii. 18), 

13-15. Thou shalt observe the feast, &o.—(see 
on Exod. xxiii, 16; Lev. xxiii 34; Num. xxix. 12.) 
Various conjectures have been formed to account 
for the appointment of this feast at the conclusion 
of the whole harvest. Some imagine that it was 
designed to remind the Israelites of the time when 
they had no corn-fields to reap, but were daily 
supplied with manna; others think that it suited 
the convenience of the people better than any 
other period of the year for dwelling in. booths; 
others, that it was the time of Moses’ secon 
descent from the mount; while a.fourth class are 
of opinion that this feast was porapecn ely fixed 
to the time of the year when. the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt—lit., tabernacled —amongat ua 
(John i, 14), Christ being actually born at that 
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be slain, 


increase, and in all the works of thine hands, therefore thou shalt surely O10 


rejoice, 

16 Three times in a year shall all thy males appear before the Lorp th 
God in the place which he shall choose; in the feast of unleavened bread, 
and in the feast of weeks, and in the feast of tabernacles: and they 

17 shall not appear before the Lorp empty: every man shall give * as he 
is ehlee according to the blessing of the Lorp thy God which he hath 

iven thee, 

18 - Judges and officers shalt thou make thee in all thy gates, which the 
Lorp thy God giveth thee, throughout thy tribes: and they shall judge 

19 the people with just judgment. ‘Thou ?shalt not wrest judgment; thou 
‘shalt not respect persons, ” neither take a gift: for a gift doth blind the 

20 eyes of the wise, and pe the ° words of the righteous. 7 That. which 
is altogether just shalt thou follow, that thou mayest ‘live, and inherit 
the land which the Lorp thy God giveth thee. 

21 Thou ‘shalt not plant thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar of 

22 the Lorp thy God, which thou shalt make thee. N either shalt thou set 
thee up any 8image; which the Lorp thy God hateth. 

17 THOU shalt not sacrifice unto the Lorp thy God any bullock or 
‘sheep wherein is blemish, or any evil-favouredness: for that 7s an 
abomination unto the Lorp thy God. 

2 If there be found among you, within any of thy gates which the Lorp 
thy God giveth thee, man or woman, that hath wrought wickedness in 
3 the sight of the Lorp thy God, in transgressing his covenant, and hath 
gone and served other gods, and worshipped them, either “the sun, or 
moon, or any of the host of heaven, *which I have not commanded ; 
4 and it be told thee, and thou hast heard of wt, and enquired diligently, 
and, behold, i be true, and the thing certain, that such abomination 
5 is wrought in Israel; then shalt thou bring forth that man or that 
woman, which have committed that wicked thing, unto thy gates, even 


that man or that woman, and “shalt stone them with stones, till | 


they die. 


5 according 
to the gift 
of his 
hand. 
2Cor 8. 1% 

P Ex. 23. 2,6, 
Lev. 19. 15, 
18am 8.3 
18am. 12,3, 
Job 31, 21, 


season. in all the works of thine hands... temporary altars erected in the wilderness, but 


rejoice—i. ¢., praising God with & warm and | they could not exist either at the tabernacle or 
elevated heart. According to Jewish tradition, temples, They were places which, with their 


Ho marriages were allowed to be celebrated during | usual accompaniments, presented s 
these great festivals, that no personal or private | ments to idolatry ; and therefore the Is 


trong allure- 
raelites were 


rejoicings might be mingled with the demonstra- prohibited from planting them. 23. Neither shalt 
tions of public and national gladness, thou set thee up any image ["3¥¢]}-erroneously 


16, all thy males. No command was laid on | rendered so for ‘pillar.’ 
women to undertake the journeys, partly from | and materials of wood o 


Pillars of various kinds, 
tr stone, were 


erected in 


regard to the natural weakness of their sex, and | the neighbourhood of altars. Sometimes the 


partly to their domestic cares, 
18-20, Judges and officers, These last meant | as pedestals for the statues of ido 

heralds or bailiffs, employed in executing the | xxviii, 16-22; Exod. xxi 

sentence of their superiors, in all thy gates. The | xliii, 13: ef. 8 Ki. i 


were conical or oblong, at other times they serve 
Is (see on Gen. 
xxiv. 4; Isa. xix. 19; Jer, 


1; Mic. v, 


te was the place of public resort among the 12). A superstitious reverence was attached to 


raelites and other Eastern people, where business | them, and 
was transacted and causes decided. The Ottoman | CHAP. XVIL 1-20,—1. THIN 
Porte derived its name from the administration of BE SounD. 1. any b 
justice at its gates. But the word “ gates” is | blemish. Under the 
perdi ete a fees ig in ret er shee - 
equivalent to ‘cities ;’ and, accordingly, courts o sheep, rai ambs 
Various grades for the administration of justice Dead pay Be end 
were established in every town. There were 


ence they were forbidden. 


ox, from mutilation, was inadmissi 
offerin 


ble for an 


é d J on the altar, iti i i 
gradations of these tribunals—from ordinary courts Fe atre eatined for vac es ualities 7 fined. A 


destined for sacrifice are descri 


to those of ultimate appeal—presided over by | xii. 5: Arle 
officers of corresponding rank and authority. 2. toe, a 


» Exod, 


man or 
21, Thou shalt not plant thee a grove. A | woman, that hath wrought wickedness. The 


grove has in Scripture & variety of significations— | grand object contemplated by 
& group of overshadowing trees, or a grove adorned | Israel was to Preserve the knowledge 


and worship 


with altars dedicated to a particular deity, or a | of Himself; and hence idolatry of any kind, whether 


‘wooden image in a grove (Judg. vi. 25 3 2 Ki. xxiii. | of the heavenly bodies or in go 


me grosser form, 


4-6) They might be pi near the earthen and | is called ‘a transgression of his covenant.’ No 


The election and 


9 thee up into the place which the 


10 of ju 


Lorp thy God, or unto the jud 
13 shalt put away the evil from Israel, 
fear, do no more presumptuously. 


14 When thou art come unto the land which the Lorp thy God giveth 
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6 At “the mouth of two witnesses, or three witnesses, shall he that is 
worthy of death be put to death; dué at the mouth of one witness he 

7 shall not be put to death. The hands of the witnesses 
him to put him to death, and afterwards the hands of all the people. So 
thou shalt put the evil away from among you. 

8 If ‘there arise a matter too hard for thee in judgment, / between blood 
and blood, between plea and plea, aud between stroke and stroke, being 
matters of controversy, within thy gates; then shalt thou arise, 

" ORD thy God shall choose; and * thou 

shalt come unto the priests the Levites, and ‘unto the judge that shall 

be in those days, and enquire; Jand they shall show thee the sentence 
ent: and thou shalt do according to the sentence, which they of | 
that place which the Lorp shall choose shall show thee; and thou shalt 

11 observe to do according to all that they inform thee: according to the 

sentence of the law which they shall teach thee, and according to 
the judgment which they shall tell thee, thou shalt do: thou shalt not 
decline from the sentence which they shall show thee, ¢o the right hand, 

J2 nor ¢o the left. And ‘the man that will do presumptuously, and ? will 

not hearken unto the priest that 'standeth to minister there before the 
ge, eyen that man shall die: and thou 

And all the people shall hear, and 


duty of a king. 
B. C, 1481. 


@ Num.36.30, 
Matt, 18.16, 


shall be first Upon | Johns. 17. 


Zand get 


Ps, 122. 6. 
h Jer, 18. 18, 
6 ch. 19. 17 
J Judg. 4. 6 
1 Ki, 8. 16. 
Eze. 44, 24. 
b Num 16.30, 
Ezra 10. 8 
Hos, 4, 4 
2 not to 
hearken, 
ch. 18, 6. 
™1 Sam. 10. 


thee, and shalt possess it, and shalt dwell therein, and shalt say, ”I will| 19. 


15 set a king over me, like *as all the nations that are about me; thou 
shalt in any wise set him king over thee whom the Lorp thy God shall 
choose; one °from among thy brethren shalt thou set king over thee: 


11. 
*1 Sam 8 & 
23. 


thou mayest not set a stranger over thee, which 7s not thy brother, | ° Jers. 2. 


rank nor sex could palliate this crime. Evéry 
reported case, even a flying rumour of the per- 

tration of so heinous an offence, was to be 
judicially examined; and if proved ‘by the testi- 
mony of competent witnesses—not a single witness, 
however, for this provision against a hasty an 
unjust verdict, deemed one of the wisest arrange- 
ments of modern legislation, was incorporated in 
the statutes of the Mosaic code—the offender was 
to be taken without the gates and stoned to death, 
the witnesses casting the first stone at him. The 
object of this special arrangement was partly to 
deter the witnesses from ing a rash-accusation, 
by the prominent part they had to act as execu- 
tioners, and partly to give a public assurance that 
the crime had met its due punishment. 

8-13, THE Prizsts AND JUDGES TO DETERMINE 
8, If there arise a matter too 


. - atenberg, “ 
rke’s edition, me 150, 151, note; Michaelis’ 


teuch,’ ii., p. 22), Their sittings were held in the 
neighbourhood of the 82 
emergencies the high pricet had to consult God by 


Urim (Num, xxvii. 21), From their judgment 
there was no appeal; and if a person were so per- 
verse and refractory as to refuse obedience to their 
sentences, his conduct, as inconsistent with the 
maintenance of order and good government, was 
then to be regarded and punished as a capital 
crime, _. 

14-20. Tae Erection anv Duty or A Kina, 14. 
When thou. . . shalt say, I will set a king over 
me. In the following passage Moses prophetically 
announces a revolution which’ should occur at_a 
later period in the national history of Israel. No 
sanction nor recommendation was indicated; on 
the contrary, when the popular clamour . had 
effected that constitutional change on the Theo- 
cracy by the appointment of a king, the Divine 
pel le was expressed in the. most unequi- 
vocal terms (1 Sam. viii 7). Permission at length 
was granted, God reserving to Himself the nomi- 
nation of the family and the person who should 
be elevated to the regal dignity (1 Sam. ix. 16; x. 
24; xvi. 12; 1 Chr. xxviii. 4). In short, Moses, 
foreseeing that his ignorant and fickle country- 
men, insensible to their advantages as a peculiar 
people, would soon wish to change their constitu- 
tion and be like other nations, provides to a certain 
extent for such an emergency, and lays down the 

rinciples on which a king in Israel must act, (cf. 

Sam. -viii., x., xii.) He was to possess certain 
indispensable requisites; he was not to be a 
foreigner, but a native Israelite, of the same race 
and religion as the people, to preserve the civil 
and ec Tesiastical laws of the state, especially 
to maintain the purity of the established worship, 
as well as to be a type of Christ, a spiritual king, 
one of their brethren (Graves ‘On the Pentateuch, 
ii., p. 153; also, eas 32-35; Hengstenberg, ‘Chris. 
tology,’ i, Po 227, ). 88, thoa mayest not sete 


The priests and 
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Levites’ inheritance. 


16 But he shall not multiply ” horses to himself, nor cause the people 2 to | _8-©. 161. 


return to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply horses: forasmuch 
unto you, * Ye shall henceforth return no more 
shall he multiply wives to himself, that ‘his heart 
greatly “multiply to himself silver and 
sitteth upon the throne of his kingdom, 
law in a book, out of ” that which 
it shall be with him, and he shall 
at he may learn to fear the Lorp 
w-and these statutes, to do them: 
s brethren, and that he ” turn not 


as "the Lorp hath said 
17 that way. Neither 
turn not away: neither shall he 
18 gold. And “it shall be, when he 
that he shall write him a copy of this 
19 %s before the priests the Levites: and 7 


read therein all the days of his life: th 
od, to keep all the words of this la 
his heart be not lifted up above hi 
aside from the commandment, to the right hand or to the left: to the end 
that he may prolong his days in his kingdom, he, and his children, in the 


his G. 
20 that 


midst of Israel. 

HE priests the Levites, 

nor inheritance with Israel: 

2 made by fire, and his inheritance. 

ance among their brethren: the 
said unte them, 

3 And this shall be the 

offer a sacrifice, whether 7t 


stranger—j. ¢,, by their free and voluntary choice, 
But God, in the 
did allow forei 

(Jer. xxxviii. 17; 
not multiply horses. The use of these animals 
was not absolutely prohibited, nor is there any 
reason to 


pies 8s part of the state eatipage, But _the 
ma ul 


proud and pompous parade in 
pendence upon 


sequent withdra 
Go 
28; 


‘E the Place,’ iv., p. 
and Books of Moses,’ p, 222, 
en Terre Sainte,’ 


] In Biblical 
reverse, a8 is evident from the 
scribed for regulating the conduct of Israelite 
kings, It is well known that i 
respect, as well &@§ 10 many others, set himself 
above the law (L-Ki. x, 26-29; 2 Chr. ix, 
ambition to surpass all the monarchs of the East 
in waguificence, But the spirit 
legislation continued to be upheld by the prophets 
(Isa, ii, ut and even in an age of gross d 
Zechariaub, when 

native sovereign, represents him ertering Jeru- 
salem like the ancient judges of Israel, 
& horse or 2 mule, but 
breed’ (Zech. ix. 9: ef, 
sali he multiply wives. There were the stron st 
reasons for recording an express prohibition on thi 
point, foanded on the practice of neighbouring 
countries, in which polygamy ¥ aud whose 
kings bad numerous Bia sides, the monarch 


and all the tribe of Levi, shall have no part 
they “* shall eat the E 
Therefore shall they have no inherit- 
Lorp is their inheritance, as he hath 


priest’s due from the people, from them that 
be ox or sheep; 


P 1 Ki. 4. 26, 
1 Ki. 10, 23, 
Ps. 20. 7. 

2 Isa. 31. 1. 
Eze. 17. 15, 

* Ex. 13.17, 
Num. 14, 3, 


4. 
* Hos, 11.8. 
¢1Ki 1. 3, 
* 1 Ki, 10,21. 
Pro. 15. 27. 
Pro. 28. 20, 
Isa 5. 8. 
° 2 Ki, 11.1%, 
© oli; S39, 
2 Ki. 22. 8, 
= Josh. 1, 8, 
Ps. 119 97, 
Y ch. 5, 32 
1 Ki. 16. 6 


CHAP. 18, 
* Num. 18. 8 
9. 
1 Cor. 9. 13, 
> Lev. 7. 30. 


offerings of the Lorp 


and °they shall give unto the 


of Israel was to be absolutely inde 1 
people, and had nothing but the Divine law to 
restrain his passions. The mischievous effects 
resulting from the breach of this condition were 
exemplified in the history of Solomon and other 
Princes, who, by trampling on the restrictive law, 
corrupted themselves as well asthe nation. neither 
shall he greatly multiply to himself silver and 
gold—i.e., by engaging in foreign commerce, In 
this point also the law was transgressed (2 Chr. i. 
5) by Solomon, who was imitated by Uzziah (2 
Chr. xxvi. 2). The kings were forbidden to ac- 
cumulate money for Private purposes, 18. he 
shall write him a copy. i 


endent of the 


XXxi. 26; 2 Ki. xxii. 8). 
is accession, was to be furnished with a true and 
to Beep constantly 

i 


8 character 
and sentiments being cast into its sanctifying 
mould, he might discharge his royal functions in 
the spirit of faith and piety, of humility and a 
love of righteousness, 20. that he may prolong 
his days in his kingdom, he, and his children. 
From this it appears that the crown in Israel was 
to be hereditary, unless forfeited by personal 
crime. 

CHAP. XVIII. 1-22-1.8 Tar Lord 18s THE 
PRIESTS’ AND THE LEVITES’ INHERITANCE. 1. The 
Priests the Levites .. . shall eat the offerings. As 
the tribe of Levi had no inheritance allotted them 

ike the other tribes (see on Num. xviii. 20), but 
were wholly consecrated to the priestly office, 
their maintenance was to arise from tithes, first- 
She and certain portions of the oblations pre- 
sented on the altar, which God paving by express 
appointment reserved to Himself, made over after 
being off His ministers (Num. xviii, 8). 

8. this shall be the priest's due from the 
people. All who offered sacrifices of thanksgiving 
or peace offerings (Lev. vii, 31-33) were ordered to 
give the breast and shoulder as perquisites to the 

riests. Here “the two cheeks,” or head, and 
‘the maw,” or stomach, deemed anciently a great 
dainty, are specified. But whether this is a new 


injunction, or a repetition of the old, with the 


Abominations of the 


hirh and his sons for ever. 


6 _ And if a Levite come from any of thy gates out of all Israel, where he 
sojourned, and come with all the desire of his mind unto the place 
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4 priest the shoulder, and the two cheeks, and the maw. The “ first-fruit 
also of thy corn, of thy wine, and of thine oil, and the first of the fleece 
5 of thy sheep, shalt thou give him. For the Lorp thy God hath chosen 
him out of all thy tribes, * to stand to minister in the name of the Lorp, 


nations to be avoided. 


21, 
2Chr 81.4 
10. 


Neh. 12. 44- 


7 which the Lorp shall choose; then he shall minister in the name of the| _ «. 


Lorp his God, as all his brethren the Levites do, which stand there before 
8 the Lorp. They shall have like “portions to eat, besides } that which 


cometh of the sale of his patrimony. 


9 When thou art come into the land which the Lorp thy God giveth 
thee, * thou shalt not learn to do after the abominations of those nations. 
10 There shall not be found among you any one that maketh his son or his 
daughter to pass through the fire, or that useth divination, or an 
11 observer of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a con- 
12 sulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. 
that do these things are an abomination unto the Lorn: and ‘because 
of these abominations the Lorp thy God doth drive them out from before 
e. Thou shalt be * perfect with the Lorp thy God. For these 
14 nations, which thou shalt * possess, hearkened unto / observers of times, 
and unto diviners: but as for thee, the Lorp thy God hath not’ suffered 


13, thee. 


thee so to do. 
supplement of more details, it is not easy to deter- 


mine. 

6-8. if a Levite come... with all the desire 
of his mind. It appears that the Levites served 
in rotation from the earliest times ; but, from their 
great numbers, it was only at distant intervals 
they could be called into actual service. Should 
any Levite, however, under the intluence of emi- 
nent piety, resolve to devote himself wholly and 
continually to the sacred duties of the sanctuary 
he was allowed to realize his ardent wishes ; and 
as he was admitted to a share of the work, so also 
to a share of the remuzeration. Though he might 
have a private property, that was to form no 
ground for withholding or even diminishing his 
claim to maintenance like the other ministering 
priests. The reason or principle of the enactment 
is obvious (1 Cor. ix. 13). At the same time, while 
every facility was afforded for the admission. of 
such a zealous and self-denying officer,’ this ad- 
mission was to be in an orderly manner. He was 
to minister “‘as all his brethreh ”—i ¢., a Gershon- 
ite with Gershonites, a Merarite with Merarites— 
so that there might be no derangement of the 
established courses. 

9-14. Tur ABOMINATIONS OF THE NATIONS ARE 
TO BE AVOIDED. 9. thou shalt not learn to do 
after the abominations of those nations—([see on 
Lev. xviii. 21, where the limes ae renders, ‘Let 
not avy of thy seed pass through ... to Molech,’ 
xat dard Tov oTréppatos cov bv dwoeis harpevbew apyx- 
ovtt; whereas in the passage before us it renders 
the same words, wep:ka0alpwv rov tov abtov, . . 
ev wvpi] 10, that useth divination [o'Dpp DEP; 
Septuagint, pavtevduevos mavreiav], [Opp denotes 

rimarily to divide, and thenge to determine by 
ot or divination, particularly the three favourite 
methods of divining specified by Ezekiel (xxi. 21). 
The verb is applied to soothsayers (Josh. xiii. 22; 
1 Sam, vi. 2), to necromancers (1 Sam: xxviii. 8), 
and to false prophets among the Hebrews (Mic. 
iii. 6, 7, 11). The phrase appears to be used here, 
not to describe any particular branch of divina- 
tion, but to serve as a cost introduction to the 


For all 


ch 30, 81. 
& Lev. 19. 26, * 
¢ Lev, 18, 24, 
2 Or, ap- 
right, or, 
sincere. 
Gen. 17. 1, 
3 Or, inherit. 
5,2 Ki 21.6, 


various arts about to be enumerated (see Rosen- 
miller in hoc loco, Havernick’s ‘Historico-Critical 
Introduction to the Old Testament’).] an observer 
of times [j,vp, participle of a verb signifying to 
cloud or gather clouds; and hence some interpret 
the word here, ‘an observer of clouds;’ while 
others, tracing its derivation to }‘¥, an eye, render 
it ‘a fascinator with the evil eye.’] It is uncertain 
what kind of divination is referred to. [The Sep- 
tuagint has here «AndomCouevos, as if the art con- 
sisted in some peculiarity of voice or sound, whereas 
it uses elsewhere opuSocxomicecSe, inspect birds 
(see on Ley. xix. 26).] or an enchanter [vn)>\]— 
or an observer of serpents [one who practised o¢co- 
pavreca, and uttered alow hissingsound, inimitation 
of those reptiles (Bochart, ‘Hierozoicon ;’ seeon Lev. 
xix. 26). The Septuagint has d:wy.fousvos.] or & 
witch (F201, participle, Piel]—a practitioner in 
magic, @ sorcerer (Exod, vii. 11; Dan. ii 2; Mal. 
iii. 5); used in the feminine form, Exod. xxii. 18. 
[Septuagint, papyaxds.] 11. or a charmer [73h} 
"g9l-a binder with magic knots or spells (cf Ps. 
lviii. 5). [Septuagint, éazidwy eraodiv, singing 
charms] or @ consulter with familiar spirits [73¥ 


a'xJ—or a consulter of an oracle (Gesenius). But 
db signifies the belly; and the phrase is commonly 
taken to describe a ventriloquist. [Septuagint, ep- 
yacripuv8os,} (See on Lev. xix. 31.) ora wizard 
[w]—a knowing one, a wise man. [Septuagint, 
tepatooxeros, an observer of prodigies. See on 
Lev. xix. 3l, where the Septuagint renders the 
original by éraodo.] or @ necromancer [wv) 
nan >y}-one who makes enquiry of the dead, 
(Septuagint, éorepwrmy rods vexpots.] All these 
impostures, which were subsidiary to idolatry, 
were to be put down and utterly abolished. I[t 
waa on account of these diabolical arts, and the 
infamous vices to which they led, that the native 
tribes were to be expelled from Canaan. In spite 
of this express command, the people of that lend, 


especially the Philistines, were a constant snare 


The great DEUTERONOMY XVIII. Prophet promised. 


15 The*Lorp thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst | _3.©145t_ 
of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken; | * John1.4s. 
16 according to all that thou desiredst of the Lorp thy God in Horeb, in| 4227.40. 


the day of the assembly, saying, Let me not lear again the voice of the Css. 


Lorp my God, neither let me see this great fire any more, that I die not. # Joho 1. 45, 
17 And the Lorp said unto me, They have well spoken that which they have | "24. 51. 16. 


18 spoken. I ' will raise them up a Prophet from among their brethren, like | » 7-0" se 


unto thee, and will "put my words in his mouth; “and he shall speak | Jotns. x. 
19 unto them all that I shall command him. And ? it shall come to pads,’ sae. 
that whosoever will not hearken unto my words which he shall speak in | © wry 1018, 
my name, I will require z¢ of him. Acts 3. 23, 


Messiah alone was like unto Moses (see on ch. 
xxxiv. 10)—in His mediatorial character, in the 
peculiar excellence of His ministry, in the number, 
variety, and magnitude of His miracles, in His 
close and direct communion with God, in His 
inaugurating a new dispensation, in His legislative 
ae and in many other points of resemblance, 
the full enumeration of which would extend our 
comment to an undue length. It is, however, to 
be observed, that while Moses introduced the Old 
dispensation, Christ brought in the New, of which 
the former was a type, as it is written, ‘When 
that which is perfect is come, that which is in 
part shall be done away.” Thus Christ completed 
the revelation of the Divine will which Moses had 
left imperfect ; and none shall now come of whom 
it can be said that he is a prophet like to Christ. 
He is still ae His ores office in the 
Church. He did so after His ascension, by send- 
ing the promised Spirit upon His apostles to guide 
them into all truth, and to qualify them for pub- 
lishing and confirming the Gospel to the world. 
(Acts ii, 32, 33; iv. 20,31; Rom. xv. 19); and it is 
as a prophet that He is represented as opening the 
sealed book, and disclosing what was to befall 
His Church and its enemies unto the end of time, 


and stumblingblock to the Israelites, on account 
of their divinations and superstitious practices. 
15-19. CuRIsT THE PROPHET IS T0 BE HEARD. 
15. The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a 
Prophet [s'3)]—(see on Gen. xx.°7; Exod. vii. 1; 
Num. xii. 6, &c.) The insertion of this promise, in 
connection with the preceding prohibition, might 
warrant the application which some make of it to 
that order of true prophets whom God commis- 
sioned, in unbroken succession, to instruct, to 
direct, and warn His people; and in this view the 
pees of it is, ‘There is no need to consult with 
iviners and soothsayers, as I shall afford you the 
benefit of Divinely-appointed prophets, for judg- 
ing of whose credentials a sure criterion is given 
(vv. 20-22). That God took, as a Father, a vigilant 
care in all the most common, even the most trivial 
affairs of life, was from the days of the atriarchs 
the firm belief of the Hebrew people (Gen. xxiv. 
12; xxx.. 22; xxxi. 42; 1 Sam. i. 11); and hence, 
looking upon a prophet as a messenger of God, 
they expected that he would be able to give them 
information on every object of interest or anxiety 
to their minds (1 Sam. ix. 6-10). To suit this 
prevalent mind, God was pleased—in the opinion 
of many eminent writers, both Jewish and Chris- 
tian—to make special provision in His law; and 
accordingly, when prohibiting the Israelites to har- 
bour diviners er to consult with familiar spirits 
He promised to give them a Prophet who woul 
reveal His will. This promise was fulfilled, to a 
certain extent, first in Joshua (ch. i. 17), then in 
the collective body of the prophets and rulers in 
Israel (Josh. ix. 14; Jer. xxi. 2; xxxvii. 17; Ezek. 
xiv. 1-7); but fully realized in one individual pre- 
eminent in character and qualitications. Hdver- 
nick thinks that the language of Moses implies 
that God would raise up a prophet such as is de- 
scribed whenever the national Sgro: should 
demand it. Hengstenberg (‘ Christology,’ i, Diy ou 
95-107) thinks it comprehends the prophetic order 
as an ideal unity, in which, however, there should 
be a real Christ—the Messiah. Kurtz (‘History 
of the Old Covenant,’ vol. iii, pp. 474-489) and 
Baumgarten (i., 2, p. 483) maintain an exclusive 
reference to a definite person. All concur in re- 
Jecting the opinions of the Rationalists, in sup- 
porting the Messianic interpretation, and in 
showing that this was the view most probably 
held both by the Jewish and Samaritan contem- 
poraries of our Lord (John iv. 25; vi. 14, 45-47), 
Maimonides (*‘Fundam. Legis.,’ cap. x., sec. 9) 
lays it down as a rule, ‘that a prophet of whom 
another prophet has testified is to be presumed 
a prophet, and need not be examined. But 
Christ, the further His claims are investigated, 
appears the more clearly a rophet; for not only 
was the name given Him (Matt, xiv. 5; xxi, 26; 
Mark vi. 15; xi. 32; Luke vii. 16; xx. 6; xxi. 46), 
but multitudes concluded that He was ‘that pro- 
bhet that should come Aes i. 21; vi. 14). The 


tures, as well as patsiry the truth and excellence 
of what is revealed in them; and so making the 
Gospel come to them, not in word only, but in 
power and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assur- 
ance (Luke xxiy. 45; Eph. iv. 8-12; 1 Thess. i. 6). 
Thus this prediction, then, which was fulfilled 
1500 ears after it was uttered, is expressly ap- 
plie 


the description given of Him. 18, and will put 
my words in his mouth. It was necessary that 
one who was to sustain the character of a prophet 
like unto Moses should be inspired, and receive 
an unmistakeable commission to that office 
Christ laid claim both to inspiration and a Divine 
legation (Ps. Ixi. 1; Luke iv. 18, 19; John viii. 28; 
xil. 49; xiv. 24), 19. whosoever will not hearken 
unto my words which he shall speak in my 


issued from the excellent glory, *“‘Hear him” 
(Matt. xvii. 5). ‘The direful renseanennes of un- 

: : is mission the 
Jewish people have been experiencing during 1,800 


The cities 


22 
t 


not spoken, but the prophet 


not be afraid of him 


and, which the Lorp 


DEUTERONOMY XIX. of refuge. 
20 But ?the prophet which shall presume to speak a word in my name, | _2-° 151 
which I have not commanded him to speak, or ? that shall speak in the } ? ch. 12.6. 
21 name of other gods, even. that prophet shall die. And if thou say in} Je" i * 
thine heart, How shall we know the word which the Lorp hath not} Zan dea 
oken? When “a prophet speaketh in the name of the Lorp, if the| _ Matt.7. 15, 
ing follow not, nor come to pass, that 7s the thing which the Lorp hath | * ch./% 1.2. 
ath spoken it presumptuously: thou shalt] 1: 27:40. 
z Jer. 2 & 
19 WHEN the Lorp thy God hath cut off the nations, whose land the} "2°" *.* 
Lorp thy God giveth thee, and thou 'succeedest them, and dwellest in al 
2 their cities, and in their houses; thou “shalt separate three cities for] “cHap. p. 
thee in the midst of thy land, which the Lorn thy God giveth thee to | # imheritest. 
3 possess it. Thou shalt om thee a way, and divide the coasts of thy | or Pose 
thy God giveth thee to inherit, into three parts, | @ Ex. 21,19 
And this zs the case of the slayer | Num2s.10 


4 that every slayer may flee thither. 


which shall flee thither, that he may live: Whoso killeth his neighbour} 
5 A nein whom he hated not ?in time past; as when a man goeth into 
e 


and 
hated him not 7 in time past. 


8 for thee. 


Josh, 20. 2. 


Heb. 6, 18. 
1e wood with his neighbour to hew wood, and his hand fetcheth a stroke | * from yes- 
with the ax to cut down the tree, and the ®head slippeth from the| thay. 
*helve, and ° lighteth upon his neighbour, that he die; he shall flee unto | iron. 
6 one of those cities, and live: lest the avenger of the blood pursue the | ¢ ¥04. 
slayer, while his heart is hot, and overtake him, because the way is long, | ¢ et tim 
Sslay him; whereas he was not worthy of death, inasmuch as he| init. 
7 from yes- 
7 Wherefore I command thee, saying, Thou shalt separate three cities| {rian 
And if the Lorp thy God ’ enlarge thy coast, as he hath sworn | ¢ Gen 15 18, 
unto thy fathers, and give thee all the land which he promised to give | $2.28. 
9 unto thy fathers; if thou shalt keep all these commandments to do them,| 3x14 9. 
Ezra 4, 20, 


which 


years. The doom denounced by Moses against 
those who should refuse to hearken to this Pro- 
phet was most severely executed on that wicked 
generation which crucified our Saviour. What 
they themselves said—‘‘ His blood be on us, and 
on our children ”—was verified in the most awful 
manner. The record which Josephus has given of 
the siege of Jerusalem affords abundant evidence 
that God required of that guilty race the blood of 
His Son, which had been so cruelly and ignomini- 
ously shed by them. ‘‘I will require it of him.” 
Peter expresses it, ‘‘He shall be destroyed from 
among the people” (Acts iii, 23: cf, Rom. xi. 20; 


1 Thess. ii. 15, 16). 

21, 22. if thou say in thine heart, How shall 
we know the word which the Lord hath not 
spoken ?—(see on Deut. xiii. 1-5.) 

CHAP. XIX. 1-21.—1-12 Or Tux CittEs oF Rr- 
FUGE. 2. thou shalt separate three cities ... in 
the midst of thy land. Géelism, or the duty of the 
nearest kinsman toavenge the death of aslaughtered 
relative, being the consuetudinary law of that age 
as it still is among the Arabs and other people o 
the ¢, Moses incorporated it in an improved 
form with his legislative code. For the protection 
of the unintentional homicide, he provided certain 
cities of refuge; three had been destined for this 
purpose on the east of Jordan (ch. iv. 41; Num. 
xxxv. 11); three were to be invested with the 
game privilege on the west of that river when 
Canaan should be conquered. ‘“‘In the midst of 
thy land”—in such a position that they would be 
conspictous and accessible, and equi-distant from 
the extremities of the land and from each other. 
& Thou shalt prepa 5 thee a way. The ro 


h 1 command thee this Cay, to love the Lorp thy God, and to walk 
ever in his ways; “then shalt thou add three cities more for thee, besides 


° Josh. 20, ¥. 


leading to them were to be kept in good condition, 
and the brooks or rivers to be spanned by good 
bridges; the width of the roads was to be thirty- 
two cubits; and at all the cross_roads sign-posts 
were to be erected with the words, Mekeleth, 
Mekeleth —‘ refuge, refuge,’ painted on them: 
divide the coasts of thy land, . . into three 
parts—the whole extent of the country from the 
south to the north. The three cities on each side 
of Jordan were opposite to each other ‘“‘as two 
rows of vines in a vineyard” (see on Josh. xx. 7, 
Bh 6. lest the avenger of the blood pursue the 
slayer, while his heart is hot. This verse is a 
continuation of the third (for w. 4, 5, which are 
explanatory, are in a parenthetical form), and the 
meaning is, that if the kinsman of a person 
inadvertently killed, should, under the impulse of 
sudden excitement, and without enquiring into 
the circumstances, inflict summary vengeance on 
the homicide, however guiltless, the law tolerated 
such an act: it was to pass with impunity. But 
to prevent such precipitate measures, the cities of 
refuge were established for the reception of the 
homicide, that ‘innocent blood might not be shed 
in thy land” (v. 10). whereas he was not worthy 
of death [nyp-npyp]— he had not incurred a sen- 


tence of death ; was not guilty of a capital crime. 
In the case of premeditated murder (vy. 11, 12) 
these cities afforded no immunity; but if it was 
only manslaughter, the moment the fugitive was 
within the gates, he found himself in a safe 
asylum (Num. xxxv. 26-28; Josh. xx. 6). 

8,9. And if the Lord. . . enlarge thy coast. 
Three additional sanctuaries were to be estab- 


ads | lished in the event of their territory extending 


The land-mark is DEUTERONOMY XxX. not to be removed. 


10 these three: that innocent blood be not shed in thy land, which the 
Lorp thy God giveth thee for an inheritance, and so blood be upon thee. 

11 But if “any man * bate his neighbour, and lie in wait for him, and rise 
up against him, and smite him § mortally that he die, and fleeth into one 

12 of these cities; then the elders of his city shall send and fetch him thence, 
and deliver him into the hand of the avenger of blood, that he may die. 

13 Thine eye shall not pity him: / but thou shalt put away the guilt of 
innocent blood from Israel, that it may go well with thee. ; 

14 Thou % shalt not remove thy neighbour's land-mark, which they of old 
time have set in thine inheritance, which thou shalt inherit in the land 
that the Lorp thy God giveth thee to possess it. Boi, 

15 One * witness shall not rise up against a man for any iniquity, or for 
any sin, in any sin that he sinneth: at the mouth of two witnesses, or 

16 at the mouth of three witnesses, shall the matter be established. Ifa 
false witness ‘rise up against any man, to testify against him * that which 

17 is wrong; then both the men, between whom the controversy 7s, shall 
stand before the Lorn, before the priests and the judges which shall be in 

18 those days: and the judges shall make diligent inquisition: and, behold, 
if the witness be a false witness, and hath testified falsely against his 

19 brother; then /shall ye do unto him as he had thought to have done unto 

20 his brother: so shalt thou put the evil away from among you. And ‘those 
which remain shall hear, and fear, and shall henceforth commit no more 

21 any such evil among you. And thine eye shall not pity; but ‘life shall 
go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot. 

20 WHEN thou goest out to battle against thine enemies, and seest 
* horses and chariots, and a people more than thou, be not afraid of them: 
for the Lorp thy God 7s? with thee, which brought thee up out of the 


B. C. 1451. 


@ Ex. 21, 12, 
Num.35.16. 
Pro, 29. 17. 


| ¢ Pro. 29. 10. 


1John 3,16, 

8 in life. 
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Ps 27. 12, 

® Or, falling 
away. 

J Pro. 19. 5. 
Dan. 6. 24 

€ ch. 17. 13, 
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+ Ex. 21. 23, 
Lev. 21.20. 


CHAP, 20, 
° Ps. 20. 7. 
Isa. $1, 1. 
6 Num.23.21, 
ch. 31. 6, 8, 
2 Chr. 13.12, 
2 Chr, 32. 7, 
8 


over the country from Hermon and Gilead to the country came to be divided amongst the tribes, 
Euphrates (see on Gen. xv. 18; Exod. xxiii. 31). and the families composing them had their respec- 
But it was obscurely hinted that this last provision tive patrimonies allotted, tlie leaders of the nation 
would never be carried into effect, as the Israelites | would at the first. set the boundaries, which at 
would not fulfil the conditions—viz., ‘that of | no future period it would be lawful to alter or 


Beanies the commandments, to love the Lord, and | remove. 

wa 

that region was brought into subjection by David | shall not rise. The following rules, 
and Solomon, we do not find that cities o netuge the admission of testimony in public 
were established, because those sovereigns on y | founded on the principles of natural 
made the ancient inhabitants tributary, instead of single witness shall not be admitted 


ever in his ways.’ In point of fact, although | 15. Two WITNESSES REQUIRED. 15. One witness 
to regulate 
courts, are 
justice. A 
to the con- 


sending a colony of Israelites to possess it. The | demnation of an accused person.—PUNISHMENT 
privilege of sanctuary cities, however, was given | oF A. FALSE WITNESS, 16-21. But if convicted 
only for Israelites; and besides, that conquered | of perjury, it will be sufficient for his own con- 
territory did not remain long under the power of | demnation, and his ‘punishment shall be exactly 


the Hebrew kings. One of the arguments of the | the same as 


would have overtaken the object of 


modern Jews for concluding that Messiah is yet to | his malignant prosecution (see on Exod. xxi. 24; 
come is founded on this passage,—that as there | Lev. xxiv. 20). No mawkish sentimentalism or 
was an addition of three cities of refuge in ancient misplaced pity was to be indulged towards a false 


times, the promise still remains to be ulfilled ; for accuser, W 
jod never commanded a thing in vain (extract | him go far as to swear away t 


ose heartless ony could stimulate 


, uN e property or the 
trom Treatise of Maimonides in Wolf's ‘J ournal,’ | life of a neighbour. The law was to be inflexibly 


p. 58). executed on a convicted slanderer, who should be 
14. THE LAND-MARK IS NOT TO BE REMOVED. | doomed to suffer the penalty of the crime with 
14 Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour's land- which he maliciously charged another ; and nothin 


mark. The state of Palestine in regard to en- 


was so likely to put an effectual arrest on eae 


closures is very much the same now as it has | infamous attempts ag the infliction of this retri- 


always been. Though gardens and vineyards are | butive justice. 
surrounded by dry stone walls or hedges of prickly- CH 


AP. XX. 1-20.—Tuer Prizsr’s EXHORTATION 


pew the boundaries of arable fields are marked | TO ENCOURAGE THE PKoPLE TO BATTLE. 1. When 
y nothing but by a little trench, a small cairn, or ; thou goest out to battle against thine enemies, 


a single erect stone placed at certain intervals. It | All the males of 


twenty years and upwards were 


is manifest that a dishonest person could easily fill | liable to serve, and during a campaign could not 


the gutter with earth, or remove these stones a | leave without an 
few feet, without much risk of detection, and | commander. The followin 
enlarge his own field by a stealthy encroachment | course prospective in their 
on his neighboutr’s, This law, then, was made to merely ‘provisional or temporar 

revent such trespasses in the land which the | prospect of an impendin war, 


express permission from the 
g rules, although ‘of 
obligation, were not a 
arrangement in 
ut were to be of 


aclites were about ee occupy; for when the! standing authority in tael, after the people, 


Who are 


2 land of t. And. it shall be, when ye are come nigh unto the battle, | _8-¢. 151 
3 that the priest shall cap and speak unto the people, and shali say | } be tender. 
unto them, Heat, O Israel; ye meverh this day unto battle against your | * 72x° 
enemies: let not your hearts ‘faint; fear not, and do not ? tremble, |° ch. 1. 30. 

4 neither be ye terrified because of them; for the Lorp your God is he| ¢h-8 2 
that goeth with you, ‘to fight for you against your enemies, to save you. | ‘12% 

5 _ And the officers shall speak unto the people, saying, What man is there | Josh. 10.42. 
that hath built a new house, and hath not “dedicated it? let him go and | Josh. 21.10. 
return to his house, lest he die in the battle, and another man dedicate | «nav isse 

6 it. And what man ¢s he that hath planted a vineyard, and hath not yet | Seotitleot 
5 eaten of it? let him also go and return unto his house, lest he die in the}? ». 

7 battle, and another man eat of it. And ‘what man ¢s there that hath |° ™a°* 
betrothed a wife, and hath not taken her? let him go and return unto| Lev..9. 2, 

8 his house, lest he die in the battle, and another man take her. And the| 2 
officers shall speak further unto the people, and they shall say, ‘What |- 2 wy 
man 2s there that is fearful and faint-hearted? let him go and return |/ Judg 7.3, 

9 unto his house, lest his brethren’s heart ‘ faint as well as his heart. And | * mel. 
it shall be, when the officers have made an end of speaking unto Reger 
the people, that they shall make captains of the armies *to lead the| of the 
people. People. 

having become settled in their possessions, should | a year. ‘It was, perhaps,’ says Wilkinson, ‘at the 


have un to build houses, to plant vineyards, 
and to marry wives. In the approaching invasion 
of Canaan, or in any just and defensive war, the 
Israelites had reasen to expect the presence and 
favour of God, 2. the priest shall approach and 
speak unto the people. Jewish writers say that 
there was a war-priest appointed by a special 
ceremonial to attend the army. It was natural 
that the solemn objects and motives of religion 
should have been apples to animate fatriotism, 
and give additional impulse to valour; other 
people have donethis. But in the case of Israel 
the regular attendance of a priest on the battle- 
field was in accordance with their Theocratic 

overnment, in which everything was done directly 

y God Luvben p his delegated ministers. It was 
the province of this priest to sound the trumpets 
(Num. x. 9; xxxi. 6), and he had others under him 
who repeated at the of each battalion the 
exhortations which he addressed to the warriors 
in general. The speech (vv. 3, 4) is marked by a 
brevity and expressiveness admirably suited to 
the occasion—viz., when the men were drawn up 
inline, 4. your God is he that goeth with you. 
According to Jewish writers, the ark was always 
taken inte the field of combat, But there is no 
evidence of this in the sacred history; and it 
must have been a sufficient ground of encourage- 
ment to be assured that God was on their side. 

5. the officers shall speak unto the people 
{o-mvoj—the musterers, roll-keepers (see on 2 Ki. 
xxv. 19, where a different word is used; also on 
2 Chr. xxv. 11, where both of these occur). [The 
Septuagint, &: ypauxuares, writers, secretaries, who 
are called ‘scribes’ or ‘overseers,’ Exod. v. 6.] 
They might be keepers of the muster-roll, or, 

erhaps, rather military heralds, whose duty it was 
y announce the orders of the generals (2 Chr. 
xxvi. 11). This proclamation (vv. 5, 8) must have 
been made previous to the priest’s address, as 
great disorder and inconvenience must have been 
occasioned if the serried ranks were broken by 
the departure of those to whom the privilege was 
granted. Four grounds of exemption are expressly 
meutioned,—l. The dedication of a new house, 
which, as in all Oriental countries still, was an 
im nt event, and celebrated by festive and 
religious ceremonies eG xii. 27); exemption for 


DEUTERONOMY XX, 


exempt from war. 


a 
dedication of the house that the lucky sentences 
or omens, as ‘‘the good abode” of the modern 
Arabs, were affixed; and we may infer from the 
early mention of this custom among the Jews, 
that it was derived from Egypt—a conjecture 
greatly strengthened by the circumstance of our 
finding even the storehouses, vineyards, and 
gardens of the Egyptians placed under the protec- 
tion of a tutelary deity.” 2. The planting of a 
vineyard. The fruit of the first three years (cf. 
Luke xiii. 8) being declared unfit for use, and the 
first-fruits producible on the fourth, the exemption 
in this case lasted at least four years. 3. The 
betrothal of a wife, which was always a consider- 
able time before marriage. It was deemed a great 
hardship to leave a house unfinished, a new pro- 
perty half cultivated, and a recently-contracted 
marriage unconsummated; and the exemptions 
allowed in these cases were founded on the prin- 
ciple, that a man’s heart being deeply engrossed 
with something at a distance, he would not be 
very enthusiastic in the public service. 4, The 
ground of exemption was cbwardice. From the 
composition of the Israelitish army, which was au 
irregular militia, all above twenty years being 
liable to serve, many totally unfit for war must 
have been called to the field ; and therefore there 
was profound wisdom and great political ex- 

ediency in these pindenie arrangements, to rid 
the army of such unwarlike elements—persons 
who could render no efficient service, and the 
contagion of whose craven spirit might lead to 
panic and defeat (cf. Num. vii. 10, 11; Ps. xxx., 
inscription). The later Jews celebrated such 
occasions by a feast, called [7335] feast of dedi- 
cation. 9%. they shall make captains of the 
armies to lead the people [wos mxay ‘IY pp 
Dpn}—and they shall set (appoint) captains of the 
hosts in the head (front) of the people. When 
the parties exempted on the specified grounds had 
been removed, and the whole body of soldiers 
fit for,service was mustered, the army was then 
arranged in its old familiar division of thousands, 
hundreds, and families, under their respective 
captains (Num, ii. 34; xxvi. 12; 1 Chr. xxvii. 1; 
2 Chr, xxv. &). ['7¥, chiefs, leaders.] This is the 


term used for both civil and military officers, 


What cities DEUTERONOMY XX. must be devoted. 
10 When thou comest nigh unto a city to fight against it, then proclaim | _B ©. 1st._ 


11 peace unto it. And it shall be, if it make the answer of peace, and open 
unto thee, then it shall be, that all the people that is found therein shall 
12 be “tributaries unto thee, and they shall serve thee. And if it will 
make no peace with thee, but will make war against thee, then thou 
13 shalt besiege it: and when the Lorp thy God hath delivered it into thine 
hands, ‘thou shalt smite every male thereof with the edge of the sword: 


9 2 Sam. «0, 
18, 29, 
Isa. 57. 19. 

h1 Ki. 9. 21, 

¢ Num. 31.7, 

J Josh. 8, 2 

§ spoil, 

& Josh. 22. 8, 


14 but the women, and the little ones, and J the cattle, and all that is in the | # Num. 2.2 


city, even all the spoil thereof, shalt thou 6 take unto thyself: and * thou 7 a 
shalt eat the spoil of thine enemies, which the Lorp thy God hath given gh a 
ee, i. 
15 Thus shalt thou do unto all the cities which are very far off from thee, | "o>" 0, 
16 which are not of the cities of these nations. But ‘of the cities of these| s. 
people, which the Lorp thy God doth give thee for an inheritance, thou Sorgen 
17 Ena save alive nothing that breatheth: but thou shalt utterly destroy | “3 ‘ 
them; namely, the Hittites, and the Amorites, the Canaanites, and the} 1cor1s.33, 
Perizzites, the Hivites, and the Jebusites; as the Lorp thy God hath eee. 
18 commanded thee: that ™ they teach you not to do after all their/a Te oh 38 
abominations, which they have done unto their gods; so should ye|7? or for.o 
*sin against the Lorp your God. eg ll 
19 When thou shalt besiege a city a long time, in making war against it| seas te 
to take it, thou shalt not destroy the trees thereof by forcing an ax| beem- 
against them: for thou mayest eat of them, and thou shalt not cut them ae 
down ('for the tree of the field is man’s life,) §to employ them in the pect eet 
20 siege: only the trees which thou knowest that they be not trees for meat, | before 
thou shalt destroy and cut them down; and thou shalt build bulwarks | , gr 
against the city that maketh war with thee, until °it be subdued. acwa 
he Septuagint also has apyovras for both (cf. | would then be no paces of learning abominations 
xod. xviii. 21 with Num. xxxi. 14), from them (v. 18); and he proves that it was an 


10, When thou comest nigh unto a city to fight ancient tradition com the Jews that, in besieg- 


against it. An important principle is here intro- ing @ city, an interva 


a they fought against, and the cities they treatment of 


’ emale captives 
esleged. ith “the cities of those people whic 


Charitate,’p. 54 


was to be left to give the 
duced into the war-law of Israel regarding the | besieged an peer of escaping. 


or the 


consult ‘Philo de 
Graves ‘On the Pentateuch, ii., p. 


7 
God doth give thee” in Canaan, it was to be a 102, note). See ae an admirable exposition of the 
war of utter extermination (vv. 17, 18). But when umane and merciful spirit of the Hebrew war- 
on a just occasion Beer went against other nations, | law, in contrast with the barbarities perpetrated 


they were first to make % proclamation of peace, by the Assyrians and other ancient hea 


which,.if allowed by a surrender the people | in De Quincey’s ‘ Collected Works,’ vo 


1. iit. 


en ple, 
L peo) oN 


would become dependent, and, in the relation of troduction,’ pp. 8-1]. He concludes thus,—‘ When 


tributaries, the conquered nations would receive | we consider how intimate and how 


ancient was 


the highest nee from alliance with the chosen | the connection between Agsyria and Palestine, 


people: they woul 


be brought to the knowledge | how Inany things (in war especially) were trans- 


of Israel’s God and of Israel's roan. as well as | ferréd immediately through the intervening tribes 
se 


& participation of Israel’s privileges 


e on Judg. | (all habitually cruel), from the people on the Tigri 


xi. 12-27). If, however, the besieged city refused | to those on the Jordan, I feel convinced that 

to capitulate and be taken, a universal massacre | Moses must have interfered most peremptorily 

was to be made of the males, while the women and peed and not merely by verbal 
y. 


and‘ children were to be preserved and kindly ordinances, but 


establishing counter usages 


treated (vv, 13, 14), (Concerning this war-law against this spirit of barbarity, otherwise it would 
consult Josephus, * Antiquities,’ b. iv., sec. 42, and | have increased contagiously ; whereas we meet 
‘Contra Apion,’ b. ii., sec. 30.) In concurrence with | with no such hellish atrocities amongst the children 
the most respectable rabbis, and the general tradi- | of Israel.’ By this means a provision was made 
tion of the Jews, he interprets ch. xx. 13 ouly | for a friendly and useful connection being estab- 
to imply a permission, not a command. ‘Thou | lished between the captors and the captives; and 
mayest kill (not, thon shalt kill) the males,’ that Israel, even through her conquest, would prove a 


adult males ;? or, as Josephus interprets, blessing to the nations, 


the 
‘those who had borne arms against them,’ which 19. thou shalt not destroy the trees thereof, 
at that time included all the adult males (éf, 2 Ki. | In a protracted siege wood would be required for 
vi. 22), which, however interpreted, shows an in- | various purposes, both for military works and for 
stance of gone pepe ners by express Divine | fuel. But ruit-bearing trees were to be carefully 
n 


authority. Se 


e Jure Gentium apud He- spared; and, indeed, in warm countries like India, 


brass,’ lib. vi, cap. xvi, vol. L, p. 673) quotes | where the people live much more on fruit than we 
various authorities to show the Jews were do, the destruction of a fruit tree is considered a 
authorized to spareall ooee who should become | sort of sacrilege. 30. thou ehalt build bulwarks 


oselytes (even of ¢ 
proselytes ( fen 


© seven nations), as there} against the city, Itis evident that some sor$ of 


Expiation of 


4 which hath not drawn in the yoke; 


DEUTERONOMY XXI. 


21 _ IF one be found “slain in the land which 
thee to possess it, lying in the field, and it be 

2 him; then thy elders and thy judges shall come forth, and they shall 
3 measure unto the cities which are round about him that is slain. And 
it shall be, that the city which ts next unto the slain man, even the elders 

of that city shall take an heifer, which hath not been wrought with, and 
and the elders of that city shall 


uncertain murder, 


the Lorp thy God giveth | 8-0. 
not known who hath slain | CHAP. 
Ps, 5. @ 
Ps. 9, 12, 
Pro, 28, 17, 
Isa, 26, 31. 
Acts 33. 24, 
© 1 Chr.28.18, 
° ch. 17, & % 


bring down the heifer unto a rough valley, which is neither eared nor | 1 mouth. 


5 sown, and shall strike off the heifer’s neck there in the valley: and the 


4 Job 9, 80, 


oo the sons of Levi shall come near; (for *them the Lorp thy God ree 
ath chosen to minister unto him, and to bless in the name of the Lorp;| Ps 512%, 
and “by their }word shall every controversy and every stroke be tried.)| persis 
6 Anda the elders of that city, that are next unto the slain man, ¢shall| Jer. 2 22 
7 wash their hands over the heifer that is beheaded in the valley: and they | Matt 2.24 
shall answer and say, ‘Our hands have not shed this blood, neither have |« cane 
8 our eyes seen t¢. Be merciful, O Lorp, unto thy people Israel, whom| 28em.a.15 
thou hast redeemed, /and lay not innocent blood ?unto thy people of |/ Jer #16 
9 Israel’s charge. And the blood shall be forgiven them. So ?shalt thou Rates 
put away the guilt of innocent blood from among you, when thou shalt | Jon.1.1, 
do that which 2s right in the sight of the Lorp. Piicsag 
10 When thou goest forth to war against thine enemies, and the * Lorp pape 
thy God hath delivered them into thine hands, and thou hast taken them | _ midst. 
11 captive, and seest among the captives a beautiful woman, and hast a| {2% 38 
12 desire unto her, that thou wouldest have her to thy wife; then thou shalt aad 
bring her home to thine house; aud she shall shave her head, and ®pare | * make, or, 
13 her nails; and she shall put the raiment of her captivity from off her, | Se om 
and shall remain in thine house, and ‘bewail her father and her mother| grow. 
a full month: and after that thou shalt go in unto her, and be her | ¢ Ps. 410 


military engines were intended ; and, accordingiy, 
we know that in Egypt, where the Israelites 
learnt their military tactics, the method of con- 
ducting a siege was by throwing up banks, and 
making advances with moveable towers, or with 
the testudo (Wilkinson). Forts or towers were 
constructed with planks of timber, when jntended 
to be stationary; but they were made of a lighter 
frame, covered with wicker-work, when moveable 
(see ‘Nineveh and its Remains,’ ii, p. 368, 9). 
CHAP. XXL 1-23.—1-9. Exriation or UNcEr- 
TAIN MURDER. 1.If one be found slain... 
in the fleld. The ceremonies here ordained to be ob- 
served on thediscovery of a slaughtered corpse show 
the ideas of sanctity which the Mosaic law sought 
to associate with human blood, the horror which 
murder inspired, as well as the fears that were 
felt lest God should avenge it on the country at 
large, and the pollution which the land was sup- 
posed to contract from the effusion of innocent, 
unexpiated blood. According to Jewish writers, 
the sanhedrim, taking charge of such a case, sent 
a deputation to examine the neighbourhood, and, 
they having reported which was the nearest town 
to the spot where the body was found, an order 
was issued by their EP authority to the 
elders or magistrates of that town to provide the 
heifer at the civic expense, and go through the 
appointed ceremonial. The engagement of the 
pablio authorities in the work of expiation— 
the purchase of the victim heifer—the conducting 
it to a “rough valley,” which might be at a con- 
siderable distance, and which, as the original— 
poy bn)»: cf, Amos v. 24, Septuagint, eis 
papayya tpaxeiay, B& “rough,” rugged valley]— 
implies, was & waty @ perennial stream, in the 
waters of which the eae blood would be 


wiped away from the land, and a desert, withal, 


incapable of cultivation—the striking off of the 
heifer’s head, contrary to the usual mode of 
slaughtering (see Wilkinson, ‘Ancient Egyptians,’ 


ii., p. 375)—the presence of the Levites, the minis- 
ters of religion, the washing of the magistrates’ 
hands, which was an ancient act symbolical of in- 
nocence (see on Matt. xxvii. 24), followed by a 
solemn denial of the imputation of the crime of 
blood guiltiness, for themselves as well as for the 
community in which they lived—the whole of the 
ceremonial was calculated to make a deep impres- 
sion on the Jewish, as well as on the Oriental mind 
generally, to stimulate the activity of the magis- 
trates in the discharge of their official duties, to 
lead to the discovery of the criminal, and the 
repression of crime. This singular statute con- 
cerning homicide by some person or persons un- 
known is unquestionably far superior to what is 
to be found in the criminal code of any other 
ancient nation. Plato (‘De Leg.,’ lib. ix., which is 
commonly appealed to as a model of legislative 
wisdom) merely provided, that on the discovery of 
a murdered corpse, and the assassin could not be 
got,’ proclamation should be made prohibiting his 
entrance into a temple; for, if he were detecte 
he should be immediately pe to death, and deni 
the rites of burial, But the enactment of Moses, 
which was accompanied by an expressive solem- 
nity of observances, was better calculated ta serve 
the “2 ie of a penal atatute; and it was un- 
dou y the origin or germ of the modern 
coroners’ inquests, 

10-23. THE TREATMENT OF A CAPTIVE TAKEN 
To Wirz, 10-14 When thou goest forth to war 
... and seest among the captives a beautiful 
woman (cf, Num. xxxi. 18). According to the 
war customs of all ancient nations, a female cap- 


The first-born not 
14 husband, and she shall be thy wife. 


no delight in her, then thou shalt let her go whither she will; but thou 
shalt not sell her at all for money, thou shalt not make merchandise of 


her, because thou %hast humbled her, 
15 


beginning of his strength: the °right of the first-born is his, 
18 if a man have a stubborn and rebellious son, which will not obey the 
voice of his ?father, or the voice of his mother, and that, when they have 
19 chastened him, will not hearken unto them; then shall his father and his 
mother lay hold on him, and bring him out unto the elders of his city, 


tive became the slave of the victor, who had the 
sole and unchallengeable control of right to her 
person. Moses improved this existing usage by 
special regulations on the subject. e enacted 
that, in the event of her master being captivated 
by her beauty and contemplating a marriage with 
her, a month should be allowed to elapse, during 
which her perturbed feelings might be calmed, her 
mind reconciled to her altered condition, and she 
might bewail the loss of her parents, now to her 
the same as dead. A month was the usual period 
of mourning with the Jews; and the circumstances 
mentioned here were the signs of grief—the shav- 
ing of the head, the (not paring, but Jit., doing, 
i, ¢.,) allowing the nails to grow uncut, the putting 
off her gorgeous dress, in which ladies on the eve 
of being captured arrayed themselves, to be the 
more attractive to their captors (Ovid, ‘ Remed. 
Amor.,’ p. 343). One design of these regulations 
is thought to have been to prove whether, in the 
altered appearance of her person, by the emblems 
of affliction, his attachment would continue un- 
diminished ; and they are minutely specified, 
because, a heathen war-captive, she might, had the 
matter been left to herself, have followed the 
mourning rites of her own idolatrous country. 
Others view these details as totally unconnected 
here with a state of mourning, and bearing a 
different significance. ‘The shaving of the head’ 
is reckoned a manifestation of her embracing the 
Jewish religion, according to a custom prevalent 
in the East fora Christian to have his head shaved 
on becoming a proselyte to Mahommedanism. 
‘The doing or ‘making the nails’ is an expression 
that evidently puzzled our translators: for they 
have rendered it in two opposite ways—“ pare her 
nails,” in the text; ‘suffer them to grow,’ in the 
margin (cf. 2 Sam. xix. 24). It may probably 
mean neither, but the tinging them of a red, or, 
according to some, of a saffron colour, with al- 
kenna, a powder or paste from the pulverized 
leaves of an odoriferous plant, which, being put on 
the nails all night, dyes them a bright hue, which 
lasts for about four weeks, when it is renewed 
(Hasselguist, ‘ Travels’), This kind of personal 
adornment, which is greatly admired in the East, 
is very ancient, a been seen on the hands 
and feet of some very,old mummies; and if it was 
familiarly practised in Egypt before the exodus, 
the Israelites may have borrowed it from that 
country. The delay was full of humanity and 
kindness to the female slave, as well as a pruden- 
tial measure to try the strength of her master’s 
affections. If his love a afterwards cool, and 
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If a man have two wives, one beloved, and * another hated, and they 
have born him children, both the beloved and the hated; and ¢f the first- 
16 born son be hers that was hated: then it shall be, ‘when he maketh his 

sons to inherit that which he hath, that he may not make the son of the 
beloved first-born before the son of the hated, «hich is indeed the first- 
17 born: but he shall acknowledge the son of the hated for the first-born, 
™ by giving him a double portion of all that he hath: for he is *the 


to be disinherited. 
And it shall be, if thou have 


B. C. 1451. 


J Gen. 34, 2 
Judg 19.24. 

& Gen. <9, 83, 

¢ 2 Chr.11.19, 


22. 

2 Chr. 21.3, 

Rom. 8. 29, 

‘Phil. 4. 8, 
7 Chr. 6,1, 
# that is 

found with 

him. 


* Gen 49. 8. 

° Gen. 25, 31, 

?. Ex. 20. 12%, 
Lev. 19. 8 
Pro. 1. 8 
Pro. 15. 5. 
Pro. 20. £0. 
Eph. 6.1, 


he become indifferent to. her person, he was not to 
lord it over her, neither to sell her in the slaye- 
market, ner retain her in a subordinate condition 
in his house, but she was to be free to go where 
her inclinations led her. 


15-17. If a man have two wives, one beloved, 


-andanother hated. In theoriginal, andinaH trans- 


lations but ours, the words are rendered ‘have 
had,’ referring to events that have already taken 
place. [Septuagint, "Edy 82 yévwvrar dvOperw dio 
yevaixes Kat téexwoww —If there have been to a 
man two wives, and they have born him sons. 
Vulgate, ‘Si habuerit homo uxores duas et pepe- 
rerint ei filios,’ &c.] That the ‘had’ has, by some 
mistake, been omitted in our version, seems ighly 
probable, from other verbs being in the past tonse 

“hers that was hated,” not ‘hers that is 
hated,’ evidently intimating that she (the first 
wife) was dead at the time referred to. oses, 
therefore, does not here legislate upon the case of 
@ man who has two wives at the same time, but 
on that of a man who has married twice in succes- 
sion, the second wife after the decease of the first ; 
and there was an obvious necessity for legislation 
in these circumstances; for the first wife, who 
was hated, was dead, and the second wife, the 
favourite, was alive; and with the feelings of a 
stepmother, she would urge her husband to make 
her own son the heir. This case has no bearing 
upon polygamy, which there is no evidence that 
the Mosaic code legalized (see Dwight’s ‘Hebrew 
Wife,’ pp. 17, 18). 17. a double portion [ow 9] 


—a ‘mouth’ or ‘mouthful or two;’ a phrase 
founded on the ancient custom of a double or 
larger mess before a guest whom a host wishes to 
honour (Gen. xliii. 34; Luke xv. 12: ef. 2 Ki. ii, 
9; Zech. xiii. 8). That there was a necessity for 
such a legislative provision in the circumstances 
which this passage describes appears from the 
conduct of Abraham, who in his lifetime gave 
limited allowances to his other sons, while the 
bulk of his property was bequeathed to Isaac (see 
eet es “Alte und Neue Morgenland,’ vol. v., 
Pp. e 

18-21. If a man have a stubborn and rebel- 
lious son. A severe law was enacted in this case. 
Hebrew parents were not, as amongst the Greeks 
and Romans, invested with the power of life and 
death of their children; but still they had, in 
addition to their natural, & legal authority over 
them. In case of ‘‘a stubborn and rebellious 
son”—i, e., one whose insubordination and 


gerous violence was the result of per 


Sundry laws DEUTERONOMY XXII. and ordinances, 
20 and unto the gate of his place; and they shall say unto the elders of his | 8.0161 
city, This our son ¢s stubborn and rebellious, he will not obey our voice; ch, 19, 19, 
21 hetsa — and a drunkard. And all the men of his city shall stone | . SY 131 
him with stones, that he die: %so shalt thou put evil away from among} 1 Sam. 2 
you; "and all Israel shall hear, and fear. af 
22 And if a man have committed a sin worthy “of death, and he be to be | ath 20-06 
23 put to death, and thou hang him on a tree; his ‘body shall not remain | Acts 25. u1- 
all night upon the tree, but thou shalt in any wise bury him that day;| 2% 
(for “he that is hanged ¢s Saccursed of God;) that ’thy land be not |‘ J &™ 
defiled, which the Lorp thy God giveth thee for an inheritance. é Galati. 
22 THOU “shalt not see thy brother’s ox or his sheep go astray, and | * the curse 
*hide thyself from them: thou shalt in any case bring them again unto | 9 et. 
2 thy brother. And if thy brother be not nigh unto thee, or if thou know| sem, se 
him not; then thou shalt bring it unto thine own house, and it shall be | ° Lev. 18 25, 
with thee until thy brother seek after it, and thou shalt restore it to him | No™-%%. 
3 again. In like manner shalt thou do with his ass; and so shalt thou do | CHA’ 2 
with his raiment; and with all lost thing of thy brother's, which he hath | Rom. oe 
lost, and thou hast found, shalt thou do likewise: thou mayest not hide | 2Pet.1.7. 
4 thyself. Thou shalt not see thy brother's ass or his ox fall down by the] }Jovn*i6 
way, and hide thyself from them: thou shalt surely help him to lift them | » Jovi, 21, 
up again. Pro, 27. 10, 
5 _ The ‘woman shall not wear that which pertaineth unto a man, neither | 57°.°*7- 
shall a man put on a woman's garment: for all that do so are abomina-| Laxew.s1. 
° 1 Cor. 14.40, 


tion unto the Lorp thy God. 


confirmed profligacy—the law provided a remedy. 
But in the first place they must have exhausted 
every means of remonstrance and expostulation. 
They were themselves to become the prosecutors, 
and the consent of both parents was required as a 
prevention of ey ase of it; for it was reason- 
able to i ew that they would not both agree to 
@ criminal information against their son, except 
from absolute necessity, arising from his inveterate 
and hopeless wickedness; and in that view the 
law was wise and salutary, as such a person would 
be a pest and nuisance to society. The punish- 
ment was that to which blasphemers weredoomed ; 
for parents are considered God’s representatives, 
and invested with a portion of His authority over 
their children. Not a single instance of this law 
having been put in execution occurs in the whole 
history of Israel; and the warranted inference is, 
that the legislator evinced his wisdom by the 
establishment of a statute which exercised an in- 
direct but powerful inflnence in remedying the 
evil, by either leading parents to take particular 
care in the up-bringing of their children, or else in 
prompting natural affection to carry longsuffering 
to the utmost extreme, ere a public tribunal was 
appealed to. (See an instance of Herod the Great 
taking advantage of this law against two of his 
sons before the judges at Berytus, Josephus, 
* Antiquities,’ b. xvi., ch. xi., sec. 2.) 

22. if a man have committed a sin... and 
thou hang him on a tree. Hanging was not a 
Hebrew form of execution—gibbeting is meant; 
but the body was not to be left to rot, or be a 

rey to ravenous birds ; it was to be buried “that 

y,” either because the stench of a hot climate 
would corrupt the air, or the spectacle of an 
exposed corpse bring ceremonial detilement on the 
land. 23, (for he that is hanged is accursed of 
God) [s>n]}—suspended; the suspension refers to 
the carcase. A dead body being deemed an un- 
clean thing which defiled the person who came 
into contact with it, it follows that the corpse of 
a criminal who has onto an ignominious deat 


by execution was, in Jewish phraseology, an 
abomination and a curse; and accordingly this 
term is actually applied to all violators of the 
Divine law (ch. xxvii. 15 to end), [The Septuagint 
has was xexpdéuevos él FdAov—every one who 
hangeth on a tree (cf. Gal. 11. 13).] 

CHAP. XXIL_ 1-30.—Or Humanity TowARD 
BRETHREN. i, Thou shalt not see thy brother’s 
ox, &c. ‘‘Brother” is a term of extensive applica- 
tion, comprehending persons of every description 
—not a relative, neighbour, or fellow-countryman 
only, but any human being known or unknown, a 
foreigner, and even an enemy (Exod. xxiii. 4). 
The duty inculcated is an act of common justice 
and charity, which, while it was taught by the law 
of nature, was more clearly and forcibly enjoined 
in the law delivered by God to His people. In- 
difference or dissimulation in the circumstances 
supposed would not only be cruelty to the dumb 
animals, but a violation of the common rights of 
humanity ; and therefore the dictates of natural 
feeling, and still more the authority of the Divine 
law, enjoined that the lost or mpstng, property of 
another should be taken care of by the tinder, till 
@ proper opportunity occurred of restoring it to 
the owner. 

5-12, Toe Sex To BE DIsTINGUISHED BY AP- 
PAREL, 6, The woman shall not wear that 
which pertaineth unto a man. Disguises were 
assumed at certain times in heathen temples. 
Maimonides (‘More Nevochim.,’ pars iii., cap. xii.) 
mentions that a man attired in a coloured female 
dress, in honour of Venus, Ashtaroth, or Astarte, 
and a woman equipped in armour, worshipped at 
the shrine of the statue of Mars, (see also Spencer, 
‘De Legibus Hebraorum,’ lib. i., cap. v., xi.) The 
old Asiatics, when they engaged in the worship of 
Ashtaroth,.were accustomed, according to Philo- 
corus, quoted by 7'ownley (in his edition of Maim- 
onides, note 33), to exchange the male and female 
dresses, In fact, all idolaters confounded the 
sexes of their deities—representing them sometimes 


x 


bh | as male, at other times as female; and hence their 


Sundry laws 


the ground, whether they be young 
upon the young, or upon the eggs, 


prolong thy days. 


8 When thou buildest a new house, then thou shalt make a battlement 
for thy roof, that thou bring not blood upon thine house, if any man fall 


from thence, 


9 Thou “shalt not sow thy vineyard with divers seeds; lest the *fruit 
of thy seed which thou hast sown, and the fruit of thy vineyard, be 
10 defiled. Thou %shalt not plow with an ox and an ass together. Thou 
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6 If a bird’s nest chance to be before thee in the way in any tree, or on 
ones or eggs, and the dam sitting 
4thou shalt not take the dam with 
7 the young: dué thou shalt in any wise let the dam go, and take the 

young to thee; ‘that it may be well with thee, and that thou mayest 


and ordinances, 


B.C. 146t, 


&@ Ley. 22. 28, 
Neh. 9 6, 
Pa. 36. 6 
Pa. 145, 9 
Pro 12.10. 
Matt. 10.:9, 
Luke 12. 6. 

* ch. 4 40. 

S Ley. 19. 19, 
Matt 6. 24, 

1 fulness of 
thy seed. 

9 2Cor. 6 lt 

16. 


worshippers, male and female, fell gradually into 
the custom, which became extensively prevalent, 
of changing their attire in adaptation to the sex 
of a particular divinity. (See many instances 
adduced by Young, ‘Idol. Corruptions in Religion,’ 
vol. i., pp. 97-105.) It is probable that a reference 
was made to unbecoming levities practised in 
common life. They were properly forbidden ; for 
the adoption of the habiliments of the one sex by 
the other is an ewtrage on decency, obliterates the 
distinctions of nature by fostering softness and 
effeminacy in the man, impudence and boldness 
in the woman, as well as levity and hypocrisy in 
both ; and, in short, opens the door to an influx of 
so many evils, that all who wear the dress of an- 
other sex are pronounced ‘‘an abomination unto 
the Lord.” 

6. If a bird’s nest chance to be before thee. 
This is a beautiful instance of the humanizing 
spirit of the Mosaic law in checking a tendency 
te wanton destructiveness, and encouraging a spirit 
of kind and compassionate tenderness to the 
tiniest creatures. 
as humanity in the precept; for, as birds are well 
known to serve important uses in the economy of 
uature, the extirpation of a species, whether of 
edible or ravenous birds, must in any country be 
productive of serious evils. Palestine, in parti- 
cular, was situated in_a climate which produced 
poisonous snakes and scorpions, and between 
deserts and mountains from which it would have 
been overrun with them, as well as immense 
swarms of flies, locusts, mice, and vermin of vari- 
ous kinds, if the birds which fed upon them were 
extirpated (Michaelis). Accordingly, the counsel 
given in this passage was wise as well as humane, 
to leave the hen undisturbed, as the privation of 
her Ere would be affliction enough without: the 
additional calamity of the loss of her liberty. 
Besides, left in her native haunts, she might have 
the eee tt of rearing another family in their 

; while the taking of the brood occasionally 
was permitted as a check to too rapid an increase. 
Harmer (‘ Observations,’ iv., p, 31) institutes an 
enquiry into the reasons that might have indueed 
Moses to issue this abit be oe to the Israelites 
while encamped on the confines of the promised 
Jand, and made no previous mention of the subject, 
although birds were and are undoubtedly inhabi- 
tants of the desert. Quails, partridges, pigeons, 
ostriches, are met with by travellers in that part 
of the wilderness through which the Taraclites 
passed. As to the ostrich, he answers that their 

¢3, deposited in the sand, are hatched by the heat 
of the ground alone, without incubation (Job 
xxxix. 13); and as to the other birds which are 
found in the desert, and sit on their eggs, ‘they 
were too few, perhaps, to require a law, and of too 
wild and shy @ disposition to run any considerable 
risk of being. taken by ae that might find their 


ut there was wisdom as well. 


nests; or had their nests out of reach, as the 
dove, which builds in crevices-of the rocks, when 
in a wild state (Jer. xlviii. 28)—not to say the old 
ones are unfit to be eaten, being too tough for 
food. This may sufficiently account for the silence 
of Moses on this point in the first years of their 
wandering in the desert. But what occasion, it 
may be asked, was there to mention it at all? 
What eggs were they likely to meet with, when 
residing in Canaan, of use to human life? or 
young birds whose dams were in danger of being 
taken through their attachment to their eggs or 
to their young? Some eggs might possibly be 
useful for food, and esteemed among the Jews, 
which were laid by wild fowl or birds; but the 
beauty of the shell sake make many of the 
younger pea fond of taking the eggs of many of 
the birds of that country, which are numerous.’ 
Then there is the providential reason assigned by 
Michaelis, and already quoted. 

8. thou shalt make a battIlement for thy roof. 
The tops of houses in ancient Judea, as in the 
East still, were flat, being composed of branches 
or twigs laid across large beams, and covered with 
a cement of clay or strong plaster. They were 
surrounded by a parapet breast high; for, asin 
summer the roof is a favourite resort for coolness, 
accidents would fre nore? es ge from persons 
incautiously approaching the edge and falling into 
the street or court; hence it was a wise and 
prudent petetiy in the Jewish legislator to 
provide that a stone balustrade or timber railin 
round the roof should form an éssential part o: 
every new house (2 Ki. i. 2). The same precaution 
is still observed (see op al he ‘Domestic Life in 
Palestine,’ p. 326). But during the Mosaic econ- 
omy the builder of a house who neglected the 
erection of a balustrade to the roof subjected 
himself to the charge of blood-guiltiness, should 
any one have been accidentally killed by falling 
from the terrace. 

9. Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with divers 
seeds—(see on Lev. xix. 19.) 10. Thou shalt not 
plow with an ox and an ass together. Whether 
this association, like the mixture of seeds, had 
been dictated by superstitious motives, and the 
prohibition was symbolical, designed to teach a 
moral lesson (2 Cor. vi. 14), may or may not have 
been the case. Maimonides, ollowing the gen- 
erality of Jewish writers, considers the reason of 
this interdict to have been, that the ox was a 
clean, while the ass was an unclean animal. But 
the prohibition prevented a great inhumanity 
still occasionally practised by the poorer sort in 
Oriental countries. An ox and ass being of 
different species, and of very different characters, 
cannot associate comfortably, nor unite cheerfully 
in drawing a plow or a waggon. The ass being 
much smaller, and his step shorter, there must be 
an unequal and irregular draught. Besides, the 
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*shalt not wear a garment of divers sorts, as of woollen and linen 
ae 
12 hou shalt make thee ‘fringes upon the four *quarters of thy vesture, 
wherewith thou coverest thyself. 
13, If avy man take a wife, and/go in unto her, and hate her, and give 
14 occasions of speech against her, and bring up an evil name upon her, and 
say, I took this woman, and when I came to her I found her not a maid: 
15 then shall the father of the damsel, and her mother, take and bring forth 
the tokens of the damsel’s virginity unto the elders of the city in the gate: 
16 and the damsel’s father shall say unto the elders, I gave my daughter 
17 unto this man to wife, and he hateth her; and, lo, he hath given occasions 
of speech against her, saying, I found not thy daughter a maid; and yet 
these are the tokens of my daughter’s virginity. And they shall spread 
18 the cloth before the elders of the city. And * the elders of that city shall 
19 take that man and chastise him; and sher shall amerce him in an hun- 
dred shekels of silver, and give them unto the father of the damsel, because 
he hath brought up an evil name upona virgin of Israel: and she shall 
20 be his wife; he may not put her away all his days. But if this thing ‘be 
21 true, and the tokens of virginity be not found for the damsel: then they 
shall bring out the damsel to the door of her father’s house, and the men 
of her city shall stone her with stones that she die; because she hath 
™ wrought folly in Israel, to play the whore in her father’s house: *so 
shalt thou put evil away from among you. 

If °a man be found lying with a woman married to an husband, then 
they shall both of them die, both the man that lay with the woman, and 
the woman: so shalt thou put away evil from Israel. 

23 Ifa damsel that ts a virgin be ” betrothed unto an husband, and a man 
24 find her in the city, and lie with her; then ye shall bring them both out 
unto the gate of that city, and ye shall stone them with stones that they 


The punishment 


22 


ass, from feeding on coarse and poisonous weeds, 
has a fetid breath, which its yoke-fellow seeks to 
avoid, not only as poisonous and offensive, but 
‘producing leanness, or, if long continued, death ; 
and hence it has been observed always to hold 


plates of Layard and Botta. 
13-24. 


in the then situation o 


If any man take a wife, &c. 
lations that follow abe ih be imperatively n 
the Israelites; and yet it 


o adultery. 


B.C, 1451. 


h Lev. 19. 19, 
¢ Num 16.38, 
Matt. 23, 5, 


¢ ch. 17.4 


Lev’ 21. 9. 


Num, 6, 22° 


corners of the Assyrian garments on the pictorial 


The regu- 
ul 


away its head from the ass, and to pull only with 
one shoulder. The classic writers on agriculture 
give the same precept as Moses; and yet the cruel 
aud unnatural practice of yoking these two ani- 
mals of different species was very prevalent, as 
appears from a*familiar allusion to it by Plautue 
{ ulularia,’ art. i, sec. 4, where Enclio’s dia- 
ogue with Megadorus says, ‘ Now if I were to 
give my daughter to you, it seems to me that, 
when we had formed this alliance, I should be the 
ass and you the ox’). 11. Thou shalt not wear a 
garment of divers sorts. The essence of the 
crime (Zeph. i. 8) consisted, not in wearing a 
woollen and a linen robe, nor in the two stuffs 
being woven bogethen some portions of the 
high priest’s robes were so interwoven—but in 
doing them in a particular form, according to a 
favourite superstition ef ancient idolaters (see on 
Ley. xix. 19). 

12, Thou shalt make thee fringes upon the four 
quarters—tassels on the corners of the outer coat; 
or, according to some eminent Biblical interpreters, 
tassels on the coverlet of the bed. The precept is 
not the same as Num. xv. 38; nor is “‘fringes” 
represented in the two passages by the same term 
in the original. [In Numbers the expression used 
is ny'¥, which denotes the edge of fur on the 
Assyrian mantles ; also a lock of hair (Ezek. viii. 3). 


In this passage the word is 0°77, tassels attached 


with strings or slender cords to the cornerof arobe.]_ 


cords 


These tasselled ore eeee hanging from the 


is not necessary that we should curiously and 
impertinently enquire into usages unknown to the 
language of @ivilization. So far was it from bein 
unworthy of God to leave such things upon record, 
that the enactments pias bOgnien our admiration 
of His wisdom and goodness in the management 
of a people so perverse and so given to irregular 
assions. ‘Nor is it a better argument that the 
criptures were not written by inspiration of God 
to object, that this passage, and others of a like 
nature, tend to corrupt the imagination, and will 
be abused by evil-disposed readers, than it is to 
say that the sun was not created by God, because 
its light may be abused by wicked men as an 
assistant in committing crimes which they have 
meditated’ (Horne). Niebuhr (‘Voyage en Arabie’) 
describes the same oustom as still prevalent in 
many parts of that country, and he traces its 
origin to the idea that marriage being a sort of 
purchase, a man is entitled not only to look fora 
wife of a certain character and qualifications, but 
to return her to her father if sho do not answer 
his expectations, accompanied by a demand for 
the restoration of the chy ter presents, 21. bring 
out the damsei to thé door of her father’s 
house. If it had been proved that she had been 


formerly sedu she was to suffer the penalty of 
death ; and the e chosen for her execution was 
“the door of her father’s house.” The whole 


family were thus virtually involved in her punish- 
ment, because they were all bound to watch over 
her conducé, especially ber father, in whose house 


Who may not enter 
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into the congregation. 


die; the damsel, because she cried not, being in the city; and the man, pain a 
because he hath humbled ‘his neighbour's wife: so thou shalt put away |‘ pape 
evil from among you. Matt. 1. 20, 

25 But if a man find a betrothed damsel in the field, and the man § force at 
her, and lie with her: then the man only that lay with her shall die: bats 

26 but unto the damsel thou shalt do nothing; there is in the damsel no| hota of 
sin worthy of death: for as when a man riseth against his neighbour, pe 

27 and slayeth him, even so ¢s this matter: for he found her in the field, rem um 
and the betrothed damsel cried, and there was none to save her. r Ex. 22, 16, 

28 If"a man find a damsel that is a virgin, which is not betrothed, and at 

29 lay hold on her, and lie with her, and they be found; then the man that |" ee 
lay with her shall give unto the damsel’s father fifty shekels of silver, and| ho 2 
she shall be bis wife; because he hath humbled her, he may not put her , 100. BL 
away all his days, : ; sr 

30 A *man shall not take his father’s wife, nor ‘discover his father’s Baths & 
ekirt. ze. 16, 

23 _ HE that is wounded in the stones, or hath his privy member cut off, CBAP, 32 

2 shall not “enter into the congregation of the Lorp. A ° bastard shall econ ap 
not enter into the congregation of the Lorp; even to his tenth|» ye ors. 
5 generation shall he not enter into the congregation of the Lorp. An| Zeh.9.6 


she qeexied tillher removal to that of ber hus- 
band. 
25. if & man find a betrothed damsel. If a 
Pouss woman was seduced after betrothal, and 
efore the consummation of her marriage, both 
she and her seducer were to be put to death. _But 
if she was forced, the man only who committed 
the rape was to suffer for the violence, which was 
vedere as a capital crime. In the case of a 
maiden not betrothed being seduced, the man 
was cbliged to marry her, and he forfeited the 
right possessed by other husbands of giving her a 
divorce. But her father might refuse to allow the 
marriage, and in that case the seducer had to 
pay her a dowry (cf. Exod. xxii. 16, 17). These 
stringent laws were calculated to exert a powerful 
influence, not only over young women themselves, 
but over their pareeis in increasing their vigilance 
in eens S e chastity of their daughters. 
HAP. XXIIL 1-25.—Wuo may anND wHo 
MAY NOT ENTER INTO THE CONGREGATION. 1. 
He that is wounded... shall not enter into 
the congregation of the Lord. To ‘‘eaterinto the 
conmbegation of the Lord” means either admission 
to public honours and offices in the Church and 
State of Israel, or, in the case of foreigners, in- 
corporation with that nation by circumcision or 
by marriage. . The rule was, that strangers and 
foreigners, for fear of friendship or marriage con- 
nections with them leading the people into idol- 
atry, were not adimissible till their conversion to 
the Jewish faith. But this passage describes 
certain limitations of the general rule. The fol- 
lowing parties were excluded from the full rights 
and privileges of citizenship:—lst. Eunuchs. It 
was & very ancient practice for the priests of 
many heathen deities, particularly those of the 
Syrian goddess, to be eunuchs, and for parents in 
the East, by various arts, to mutilate their chil- 
dren, with a view of training them for service in 
the houses of the great, As no animal but one 
entirely free from defect or blemish was fit for 
s4crifice, so no individual was qualified for associ- 
ating with the nee of God in whom the Divine 
image was wilfully mutilated, And hence this 
law was the means of interdictiug amongst the 
Jews that practice of eunuchism, of old so exten- 
Sively prevalent in the East, 2nd. Bastards LTWpal 


—a word of uncertain re [G@esenius derives 


it from the root 19, to be corrupt], and found 
only in one other passage (Zech. ix. 6)—is sup- 
posed by some to denote a stranger [as com- 
posed, according to Lee, of }D, also 02, people, 
and 7, a foreigner; one from a foreign nation. 
The Septuagint has in this passage, é« wopyns ; 
Vulgate, de scorio natus—oue lone of fornication; 
but in that of Zechariah referred to, the Gree 
version has a\Aoyevns—a stranger or foreigner, one 
of a different nation, which, as being heathen, is 
frequently styled by the Hebrew bards a harlot 
(Isa. xxiii, cA 18).] It is evident that it cannot 
mean one born of parents before being united 
in lawful wedlock, for such a case is remedied by 
the statute recorded, ch. xxii. 29; and therefore, 
in the opinion of Jewish writers generally, it must 
denote one whose father, from the mother’s loose 
conduct, was unknown. A stigma being attached 
to a person of such a disreputable origin, Selden, 
following the Jewish rabbins, thinks that this 
law was designed solely to. apelin “a bastard” 
from forming a matrimonial connection with a 
Hebrew woman ; for it would seem an act of the 
greatest cruelty to prevent an individual who 
rofessed his faith in the Jewish religion from 
entering into the congregation of the Lord.’ 
The other signification of the word, viz, a 
stranger or foreigner, is preferred by many emi- 
nent scholars, not only because it suits both the 
passages in which the term occurs, but because, if 
that interpretation be eeried. there is really no 
express rule prescribed y Moses respecting the 
admission of foreigners to the community of Israel ; 
and by this restrictive law ee were declared 
genera Tereladon as incapable, from the peculiar 
tenor of the Divine covenant, of fully partici- 
pating, by naturalization, in the privileges of 
Israelites. 2, even to his tenth generation [7)7 
‘ye2]. The one term, rendered “generation,” de- 
notes the collective body of contemporaries (see on 
Gen. xv. 16; Exod. i. 6); the other term, “tenth,” 
® complete number, used often in a wide sense; 
and here it siguifies an indefinite period. These 
two prohibitions, whether viewed literally or 
symbolically, were suited only for the early state 
of the Church; and accordingly the two classes 
mentioned (vm. 1, 2) are selected as samples of the 
admission of the whole Gentile world into the 


Uncleanness to 


even to their tenth generation shall 


5 curse thee. 
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* Ammonite or Moabite shall not case into the congregation of the Lorn; 
they not enter into the congregation 
of the Lorp for ever: because they tees you not with bread at 
water in the way, when ye came forth out of Egypt; and ‘because they 
hired against thee Balaam the son of Beor of Pethor of Mesopotamia, to 
Nevertheless the Lorp thy God would not hearken unto 
Balaam; but the Lorp thy God turned 
6 thee, because the Lorp thy God loved thee. 
7 peace nor their ‘prosperity all thy days for ever. 
abhor an Edomite; *for he és thy brother: thou shalt not abhor an 


be avoided. 


B. C. 1451. 


CHAP, 2: 
° Neh. 13.1,2, 
4 Gen, 14. 18. 

ch. 2. 2), 

Matt. 10.40, 

42 
ss . Matt. 25.41- 
the “curse into a blessing unto} 4s. 


Thou ’ shalt not seek their 
Thou shalt not! soon o4 9, 
ft Pro 262 


with 


8 Egyptian, because ‘thou wast a stranger in his land. The children that |? 29. 12 


are begotten of them shall enter into the congregation of the Lorp in 


their third generation. 


by reason of uncleanness that chanceth 


Neh. 13, 23- 
25. 


1 good. 
9 When the host goeth forth against thine enemies, then keep thee from | * Se. 35 2 
10 every wicked thing. If there be among you any man that is not clean,| @yaiou 
im by night, then shall he go | ¢ Ex. 22 21. 
11 abroad out of the camp, he shall not come within the camp: but it| 2=2» 
shall be, when evening *cometh on, he shall wash hzmself with water: ean 
and when the sun is down, he shall come into the camp again, |/ Lev is.10. 
12 Thou shalt have a place also without the camp, whither thou shalt go} ae 
13 forth abroad: and thou shalt have a paddle upon thy weapon; and it!s anea- 
down. 


shall be, when thou * wilt ease thyself abroad, thou shalt dig therewith, 


Church of Christ. Such an indelible sti in 
both these instances, was designed as a discour- 
agement to practices that were disgraceful, but 
too common from intercourse with foreigners. 
3rd. Ammonites and Moabites were excluded; 
for without provocation they combined to engage 
a soothsayer to curse the Israelites, and further 
endeavoured, by ensnaring them into the guilt and 
licentious abominations of idolatry, to seduce them 
from their allegiance to God, and thereby make 
them forfeit the privileges of their national cove- 
nant. Previous to this outrage the Israelites were 
taught to cherish friendly regards to both (ch. ii. 9, 
19). Butthe offence of the Ammonitesand Moabites 
was an aggravated one. It was not only a denial of 
common hospitality and kindness to strangers and 
pigrims, but it was a scheme of premeditated 
villany, indicating deep malice and inextinguish- 
able hatred. Their exclusion, therefore, as avowed 
public enemies was perpetual and immutable, 38. 
even to their tenth generation shall they not 
enter. Many eminent writers think that this law 
of exclusion was applicable only to males; at all 
events, that a definite is used for an indefinite 
number (Neh. xiii. 1). As God cannot do evil, 
the declaration must be considered not to foster 
enmity against the people (Ruth iv. 10; 2 Ki. x. 
2), but against their crime; and it was the more 
necessary to make it at this time, as many of the 
Israelites being established on the east side of 
Jordan, in the immediate neighbourhood of those 
people, God raised this partition wall between 
them, to prevent the consequences of evil com- 
munications. But it must not be supposed that 
in this case, any more than in the former, an 
Ammonite or Moabite proselyte was debarred 
from the enjoyment of religious privileges, All 
that the interdict amounts to is, that an indi- 
vidual belonging to either of these two nations 
‘was incapable, by marriage, edoption, or purchase, 
of passing the barriers of Hebrew clanship—ot 

uiring a status, so as to entitle him to the 
rights and privileges of a citizen, or have.his name 
registered in the genealogical roll of any tribe in 
Israel; and these civil disahilities were. not re- 
movable, 6, the Lord God would not 


hearken unto Balaam. The obvious import of 
this statement is, that God would not permit 

aam to utter any imprecations against Israel, 
however harmless they might prove, but con- 
strained him, by an_overpowering influence, to 
utter, in presence of Balak and his courtiers, the 
highest eulogies and blessings. But Hengstenberg 
founds upon these words a hypothesis that 
Balaam, on being dismissed by the ine Moab, 
went directly to the Israelite camp, where being 
received ely by Moses, he departed for Midian. 
(But see on Num. xxiv. 25.) 4th. More favour 
was to be shown to Edomites and Egyptians— 
to the former from their near rejaticnship to 
Israel, and to the latter, from their early hospi- 
talities to the family of Jacob, as well as the 
many acts of kindness rendered them by private 
Egyptians at the exodus (Exod. xii. 36). The 
grandchildren of Edomite or Hovptan proselytes 
were declared admissible to the full rights of 
citizenship as native Israelites; and by this re- 
markable provision God taught His people a prac- 
tical lesson of generosity and gratitude for special 
deeds of kindness, to the forgetfulness of all the 
persecution and ill services sustained from these 
two nations, 

9. When the host goeth forth against thine 
enemies, then keep thee from every wicked 
thing—from theft, Mele me licentiousness, and 
all the excesses incident to life in a camp (Luke 
iii, 14), Cleanliness being indispensably neces- 
sary, the strictest sanitary regulations are always 
enforced by those who have charge of a large 
body of men—the first appearance of disease 
is watched, and precautions are taken to pre- 
vent the spread of infection. But in warm 
climates son tg d more is required, and con- 
stant care must be taken in the removal of 
foul, putrescent, or fetid matter. 13. thou 
shalt have a paddle upon thy weapon [7n\) 


spscoe 42 mynn|—and a little spade shall be to 
thee (thou shalt have.a little spade) amongst thy 
furniture [where many MSS. read us 22, among 
thy utensils, which is preferable (Gesenius). The 
Septuagint has xal wucaalos éarat oor éwi ris 


Various laws 


DEUTERONOMY XXIII. 


and ordinances. 


14 and shalt turn back and cover that which cometh from thee: for the 
Lorp thy God *walketh in the midst of thy camp, to deliver thee, and to 
give up thine enemies before thee; therefore shall thy camp be ‘holy: 
that he see no unclean thing in thee, and turn away from thee. 

Thou “shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which is escaped 


15 


B. C. 1451. 


® Lev. 2.12, 
t Ex. 3. 6. 
4 nakedness 


16 from his master unto thee: he shall dwell with thee, even among you, in| |, 


him 
17 
18 of the sons of Israel. 


oth these are abomination unto the Lorp thy God, 


19 


that place which he shall choose in one of thy gates, where it ° liketh 
best : thou “shalt not oppress him, 


5 is good for 

m. 
There shall be no *whore “of the daughters of Israel, nor ?a sodomite |" >= 
Thou shalt not bring the hire of a whore, or the | ¢ or, sodom- 
Bie of a dog, into the house of the Lorp thy God for any vow: for even | , et " 
P Gen. 19.6, 
Thou ‘shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother; usury of money, 2Ki 2.7, 
20 usury of victuals, usury of any thing that is lent upon usury: unto ’a|* setae 
stranger thou mayest lend upon usury; but unto thy brother thou shalt | p24,"5"" 
not lend upon usury: ‘that the Lorp thy God may bless thee in all| Lukes. 
that thou settest thine hand to in the land whither thou goest to eager 


possess it. 


wys—and a peg (stake) shalb be on thy Sta 
urkish soldiers are said to carry an implement 
similar to that with which every Israelite was 
enjoined to furnish himself; and the ‘Punjaub 
Sanitary Report,’ issued for 1862 by the English 
Commissioner, declares that the sanitary arrange- 
ment commanded by Moses is that which is still 
adopted in the East. ‘In our jails,’ says he, ‘all 
our refuse is buried in the garden, and being 
rapidly decomposed, no inconvenience is experi- 
enced.’ He closes the ‘Report’ with a direct 
allusion, in elucidation of this habit, to the simi- 
enactment in Israel (‘The Pentateuch, and its 
Authority:’ a Review, reprinted from the Record 
newspaper). The directions here given, it will be 
observed, relate not to the Israelite encampment 
in the wilderness, or in the Arboth Moab, where, 
it may be presumed, though no details are given, 
that places convenient for relieving the necessities 
of nature would be accessible, adequate to the 
requirements of the population. These instruc- 
tions point to a special occasion—to some future 
war alter the Israelite settlement in Canaan, and 
to small detachments of soldiers composing the 
camp, a8 is evident from vy, 9-12 of the context. 
Viewed in this light, how ridiculously misplaced 
are the witticisms thrown out by Colenso on this 
ssage, as compelling every individual of the 
000,000 of Israelites to go more than six miles 
daily for natural purposes! And how simple, as 
well as proper, do those instructions appear when 
it is considered that they wete intended for mili- 
tary parties, who are apt during a campaign to 
ome negligent or sordid in their personal 
habits. In the case of the Israelites, cleanliness 
was the more imperative, that their heavenly King 
was present in the camp (v. 14); whence some 
think that the ark was carried with them in all 
their wars. Moreover, cleanliness was symbolical 
of the moral purity to which God was training 
them; and the promotion of piety, which un- 
doubtedly was contemplated as an ulterior object 
in the stringent prohibition of all nuisances in the 
peal is a sufficient answer to the contemptuous 
cavils of infidels, who sneer at this representation 
of the Divine Bein as the grossest anthropo- 
morphism, walking about in the camp, incurring 
the risk of ‘seeing an unclean thing,’ and, with the 
disgusted feelings of a sentient creature, ‘turning 
away’ from Israel. 
15, 16. Thou shalt not deliver unto his master 
the servant which is pach i entoni & ser- 


vant of the Canaanites, or of some of the neigh- 
bouring people, who was driven by tyrannical 
oppression, or induced, with a view of embracing 
the true religion, to take refuge in Israel. Such a 
one was not to be surrendered by the inhabitants 
of the place whither he had fled for protection. 
Amongst the Greeks and Romans slaves were not 
allowed the privilege of any sanctuary: their mas- 
ter ht pursue them any or everywhere; aud 
when he caught the runaway, he branded him 
with a red-hot iron (Xenophon, ‘Mem.,’ ii., 10, secs. 
1, 21; Florus, ii., p. 19). But in ancient Pales- 
tine, and under the law of Moses, a refugee, the 
moment he set foot upon the soil, found a secure 
asylum, and was allowed to settle at pleasure 
in any .part of the land, as in Britain now 
(Michaelis). 

17. There shall be no whore of the daughters 
of Israel ["y7P]—a female devoted to the service 


of Astarte or Ashtaroth (Venus), and the profits 
of whose prostitution were applied to the treasury 
of her temples, nor a sodomite [wapl-a male 
prostitute, consecrated to the worship of the same 
oddess. These wretched creatures, dressed in 
emale habiliments, frequented the streets of 
cities, or wandered into country villages as men- 
dicants, oe small shrines of Astarte, and 
enticing the populace to unnatural érimes. th 
of these were attachés to the temple of the Syrian 
goddess (Lucian, ‘De De& Syr&,’ secs. 27,- 51; 
Spencer, ‘De Leg.,’ rit. ii, 35). 18 a dog [23 
= 7p] (v. 17)—a term of infamy applied to a male 
prostitute. The prohibition in this verse was 
necessary, for such classes of priests and temple 
servants multiplied in Israel in the times when 
the Phopnician idolatry prevailed (Num. xxv.; 
Xiv. 24; xv. 12; xxii. 46), : 

19, 20. Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy 
brother .. , unto a stranger. The Israelites 
being employed chiefly in the culture of the soil 
and the rearing of cattle, would have little occa- 
sion to borrow except for personal use through 
temporary want an Wed 1826 eter lived in a 
simple state of society, and hence they were en- 
couraged to lend to each other in a friendly way, 
without any hope of gain. But the case was dif- 
ferent with Ashes hac} ihe engaged in ee and 
commerce—borvowe enlarge their capital, and 
might reasonably be expected to int 


3 ay interest on 
their loans, the more especially as 


as the risk of 


Laws concerning 
21 + When 


DEUTERONOMY XXIV. 


the divorce of a wife, 


‘thou shalt vow a vow unto the Lorp thy God, thou shalt not |_ 3.015! 
slack to pay it: for the Lorp thy God will surely require it of thee; and | ¢ Job 22. 2. 
22 it would be sin in thee. But if thou shalt forbear to vow, it shall be no| Ps 1% 
23 sin in thee. That “which is gone out of thy lips thou shalt keep and Kool. 6.48 
peers even @ free-will offering, according as thou hast vowed unto the | * Ps. 68. 13. 
RD thy God, which thou hast promised with thy mouth. ” Mak 238 
24 When thou comest into thy neighbour’s vineyard, then thou mayest | Lukes.1,2. 
eat grapes thy fill at thine own pleasure; but thou shalt not put any in | “Luke 12.16. 
25 th vessel, When thou comest into the standing corn of thy neighbour,| or %'* 
en thou mayest pluck the ears with thine hand; but ” thou shalt not |} ———— 
move a sickle unto thy neighbour’s standing corn. o Matt, ML 
24 WHEN a’ man hath taken a wife, and married her, and it come to pass | Matt. 19.7, 
that she find no favour in his eyes, because he hath found } some un- | , Mati. * 
cleanness in her; then let him write her a bill of ?divorcement, and give Dareastes: 
2 2 in her hand, and send her out of his house. And when she is departed | 2 cutting off 


lending them was greater, and the bond of con- 
sanguinity did not exist. Besides, the distinction 
was admirably conducive to keeping the Israelites 
separate from the rest of the world. 

21, 22. When thou shalt vow a vow—(see on 
Num. xxx. 2.) 

24. When thou comest into thy neighbour’s 
vineyard. Vineyards, like corn-fields, mentioned 
in the next verse, were often unenclosed. In 
vine-growing countries grapes are amazingly 
cheap; and we need not wonder, therefore, that 
all within reach of a passenger’s arm was free. 
The quantity — was a loss never felt by the 
0 oi and it was a kindly privilege afforded 
to the poor and wayfaring man. 

CHAP. XXIV. 1-22.—OrF Drvorors. 1. it 
come to pass that she find no favour in his 
eyes. It appears that the practice of divorces 
was _at this 7 period very prevalent amongst 
the Israelites, who had in all probability become 
familiar with it in Egypt (Lane), where too great 
facilities, and that on the most frivolous pretexts, 
have always existed to the dissolution of the nup- 
tial tie. Parties agree to live together as man and 
wife for a stipulated period—for a month, for a 

ear, or two years—and then separate in the most 

riendly manner. The usage being too deep-rooted 
to be soon or easily abolished, was tolerated by 
Moses. because he hath found some unclean- 
ness in her (123 ny7p}—any blemish (cf. ch, xxiii. 
15), something foul seers chee whether a latent 
deformity and loathsome distemper of body, or a 
moral delinquency, was much debated amongst 
the later Jews, though, from want of data in the 
early books of the sacred history, it is impossible 
to determine the precise nature of the ‘“‘unclean- 
ness” referred to. The law at firat ordained that 
@ woman convicted either of ante-nuptial fornica- 
tion eh xxiL. 13-21) or of adulte ter marriage 
should be condemned to death. In a'state of so- 
st ae like that of the emancipated Hebrews 
at the exodus, was marked by so much [exAnpo- 
«apéia] hardness of heart—i. e., general depravity 
(Matt. xix. 3-8; Rom. ii. 5)—Moses, who saw that 
such executions would, eatourh the extreme laxity 
of morals amongst the Israelites, be painfully fre- 
quent, modified the original stringency of the 
marriage law, permitting a wife in some cases to 
clear herself, by a solemn oath, of @ criminal im- 

utation (Num. v. 11-31), and in others allowing a 
Susan to put her away privately without bring- 
ing her to trial, This latter alternative was 

forded by the law of divorce enunciated in this 
passage; and that it had e the common rule 
of procedure in such nee, appears from the re- 


| corded intention of Joseph to take advantage of 
it on sus reer his betrothed wife Mary (Matt. 
i. 19). The rival schools of Hillel and Atoisnak 
about the time of our Saviour, took different 
views of this statute. The former, overlooking 
the second clause in the first half of the verse, 
and laying stress chiefly upon the preceding one— 
‘that she find no favour in his eyes” —taught that 
Israelites possessed a legal right to divorce their 
wives at pleasure, and that the validity of the 
nuptial bond might be dissolved at any time, and 
on account of any cause, however trivial [@eynuov 
mpayua, something uncomely, some defect of per- 
son or infirmity of disposition], such as the appear- 
ance of an unsightly pimple on her face, her going 
abroad without a veil, the untidy or tasteless style 
of her dress, the overcooking of her husband’s 
dinner, or mere dissatisfaction with her manners 
(Josephus, ‘Life; also ‘Antiquities,’ b. xviii.,5; xx., 
7; Lightfoot, ‘Hore Hebraice,’ on Matt. v. 97-32, 
and xix. 3-8). The latter school held that the 
only ground of divorce warranted by this law of 
Moses was something criminal—a breach of con- 
jugal peoliy, Amongst modern commentators, 
Lightfoot and Michaelis support the interpretation 
of the Schammai school—the first, however, con- 
sidering that the Mosaic pees of divorce 
was granted only in case of adultery (‘ Hore He- 
baice,’ on Matt. v. 32), while the second supposes 
it was intended to refer to cases of less magni- 
tude~such as that detailed in ch. xxii 13-21 
(‘Commentary,’ b. iii., art, 93).. No nearer ap- 
proach than the preceding. oer jcetites can be 
made to ascertain the precise class of cases for 
which this legislation was provided. then let 
him write her a billof divorcement [pp m? 3n2} 
nn”1p]—a writing of cuttings—viz., of two in mar- 
riage; acertificate of separation, [Septuagint, A.t- 
Alov drocraciov.] It was a practice in civil life 
which, in order to prevent greater evils amongst a 
rude and licentious people, who might have tried 
to get rid of their wives by poison or violence, the 
institution of Moses tolerated. But it was the 
doing of Moses—an enactment of human device 
and political expediency—not, as our Lord said, 
the original law of God. {aa dpxie Oe du yéyovev 
otrw]; and Moses did not command [éveral- 

Aaro}, as the Pharisees unwarrantably asse 
(Matt. xix. 7), but, as Christ stated in His answer, 
permitted [éxétpeev]. ‘In fact, the very permis- 
sion was ‘virtual. The whole of the passare 
(vv. 1-4) is but one sentence. The first three 
verses contain a series of hypothetical statements 
ting certain sup successive divorces, 


and the apodosis does not dccur till the 


The law 


3 out of his house, she may go and be another man’s wife. 


4 die, which took her to be his wife; 


to sin, which the Lorp thy God giveth thee for an inheritance. 


home one year, and shall ¢ 


he taketh a man’s life to pledge. 
7  If*%a man be found stea 


and thou shalt put evil away from among you. 


DEUTERONOMY XXIV. 


concerning leprosy. 


And if the | BO 1st” 
latter husband hate her, and write her a bill of divorcement, and giveth it : a aoe 
in her hand, and sendeth her out of his house; or if the latter husband thing shell 

; her ° former Lip vg si ie $0 pass upon 
away, may not take her again to be his wife, after that she is defiled; for | , os 
that ds RbOdinw eth before the Lorp: and thou shalt not cause the land rote 

1Cor. 7. 2% 
When a man hath taken a new wife, he shall not go out to war, |* == . 

: ‘neither shall he be charged with any business: but he shall be free at |. pj 
ce “up his wife which he hath taken. Ex. 27. 13. 

6 No man shall take the nether or the upper “millstone to pledge: for Siar 
f Ley. 13.2 

ing any of his brethren of the children of Israel, Lev. 142 

and maketh merchandise of him, or selleth him; then that thief shall die He hg SP 
Luke 5. 14, 

Takei? 16 


8 Take heed in/the plague of leprosy, that thou observe diligently, and 


verse, which contains so stringent a prohibition 
of the possibility of a re-union of the original 
parties as to impose a powerful and salutary re- 
straint on the caprice that might otherwise impel 
to a step which, in the case Luly “oe was declared 
to be irremediable’ (Black’s ‘Exe; etical Study of 
the Original Scriptures,’ pp. 42, 43) This permis- 
sive law of divorce was one of those ‘statutes 
given to the Israelites that were not good’ (Ezek. 
xx. 25)—i.¢, not absolutely, but only relatively 
good (see Montesquieu, ‘Spirit of Laws,’ b. xix., 
ch. xxi.); not the universal and perpetual law, but 
a provisional enactment suited to the demoralized 
state and peculiar circumstances of the Hebrew 
people (Rom. v. 20; Gal. iii. 19). They were 
allowed to divorce their wives without the assign- 
ation of any cause; but it was accompanied 
under the law with three conditions, which were 
calculated greatly to prevent the evils incident to 
the permitted system—viz., Ist. That the act of 
divorcement was to |} certified on a written 
document, the preparation of which, with legal 
formality, besa: by a Levite, who might ad- 
monish and counsel the parties, would afford time 
for reflection and repentance, as well as impart a 
solemn and deliberate character to the tran$action 
ah bry is, ‘Commentary,’ ii., art. 317). (See the 
orm of bill of divorcement in later times, Light- 
foots ‘Hore Hebraice,’ in Matt. iv. 3; Baxter's 
‘Synag. Judaic,’ cap. 40; Surenhusii, * Mishna,’ 

art iil., Ne 324), 2nd. That it was ‘given in into) 

er hand,’ either privately or publicly. hen 
delivered privately it was stamped with the 
husband’s seal, and handed to the re udiated 
wife in presence of two witnesses; but when done 
publicly it was accompanied with increased for- 
malities, and frequeutly taken to the sanhedrim, 
to be there deposited in their archives for pre- 
servation; and 3rd. That, in the event of the 
divorced wife being married to another husband 
she could not, on the termination of that second 
marriage, be restored to her first husband, how- 
ever desirous he might be to receive her. In the 
circumstances of the Israelitish people this law 
of divorce was of great use in poserving public 
morals, and promoting the comfort and perman- 
ence of married life. In later times—toward the 
period of our Saviour’s advent, when the divorce 
system was carried to such an extreme that men 
freed themselves from the nuptial bonds on the 
most _ frivolous pretexts—the effect upon public 
morals was exceedingly baneful; and an idea may 
be formed of the social state of Palestine at the 
commencement of the oe era from the ex- 


Morning for daily consumpt. 


isting condition of the Jews in that conn. 
‘Wherever the teaching of the oral law prevai 
anchecked, as in the holy cities of the the 
concocting of divorces forms a chief branch of the 
business of a rabbi—he is occupied incessantly in 
putting asunder what God hath joined; and as a 
consequence, those cities are full of _ poor, un- 
happy, divorced women and girls with all the 
intrigues inseparable from a state of things which 
saps the ve: foundations of society’ (‘Jewish In- 
telligence,’ September, 1863). 

. When & man hath taken a new wife, he 
shall not go out towar. This law of exemption 
was founded on good poliey: and was favourable 
to matrimony, as it afforded a full ouperrantay for 
the affections of the newly-married pair being 
more firmly engaged, and it diminished or re. 
moved occasions for the divorces just mentioned. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the same rule 
was put in practice by Alexander the Great in 
his expedition against Persia. For, after the battle 
of the Granicus, and previously to his retiring into 
winter quarters, he proclaimed to all of his sol- 
diers who had married that year, that liberty was 
granted them to return home to Macedonia, and 
pass the winter in the society of their wives, 
appointing the officers to conduct this homeward- 
bound party, and to bring them back to the army 
when their furlough was expired, (Arrian, lib. i.) 

6. No man shall take the nether or the upper 
millstone. The “upper” stone, being concave 
covers the ‘‘nether” like a lid; and it has a small 
aperture through which the corn is poured, as 
well as a handle by which it is turned. The pro- 
priety of the law prohibiting either being taken 
was founded on the custom o grinding corn every 

) If either of the 
stones, therefore, which composed the handmill 
was wanting, a person would be deprived of his 
necessary provision; and as there was no other 
means of preparing it, all rational prospect of 
subsistence, no less than of paying his debts, was 
taken away. 

7, If a man be found stealing any of his breth- 
ren—(see on Exod. xxi. 16.) A land so completely 
a thoroughfare for mercantile caravans as Canakn 
was must have presented special opportunities to 
kidnapping for a slave trade, he person who 
thus laid hold of a brother Israelite, and sold him 
into slavery amongst a foreign and heathen people 
~—as was the case of Joseph into Egypt—was a 
ler that merited both condemnation and 


eatn. 
8, 9. Take heed in the plague of leprosy (see 
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do according to all that the priests the Levites shall teach you: as I com- 
9 manded them, so ye shall observe to do. Remember 9 what the Lorp thy 
God did * unto Miriam by the way, after that ye were come forth out of 


Egypt. 
10 "When thou dost ‘lend thy brother any thing, thou shalt not go into 
11 his house to fetch his pledge. Thou shalt stand abroad, and the man to 
12 whom thou dost lend shall bring out the-pledge abroad unto thee. And 
13 if the man be poor, thou shalt not sleep with his pledge: in ‘any case 


concerning justice, 


B. O. 1461. 


9 Luke 17. 32. 
1 Cor, 10.6 

4 Num 12.10, 

4 lend the 
loan of any 
thing to, 
ete. 

¢ Ex. 22, 26, 
Job 21.7, 8 

§ Job 29, 11, 


thou shalt deliver him the pledge again when the sun goeth down, that 
he may sleep in his own raiment, /and bless thee: and * it shall be right- 
eousness unto thee before the Lorp thy God. 
Thou shalt not ' oppress an hired servant that is poor and needy, whether 
he be of thy brethren, or of thy strangers that are in thy land within thy 
tes: at his day “thou shalt give Azm his hire, neither shall the sun go 
own upon it; for he ¢s poor, and °setteth his heart upon it: lest he 
ery against thee unto the Lorp, and it be sin unto thee. 
The ° fathers shall not be put to death for the children, neither shall 
the children be put to death for the fathers: every man shall be put to 


14 
15 


16 


: death for his own sin. 
7 


on Ley. xiii. 14)—avoid all occasion of contracting 
that dreadful disease, especially in the way ot 
punishment for disobedience, like Miriam; but 
in the event of being overtaken by it, be implicitly 
subject to the eounsels and instructions of the 
Levites, who were Divinely directed what ~emedies 
to prescribe, 

10, When thou dost lend thy brother any thing 
[Axvp]—the loan between one Israelite and an- 


other of any article that was required, on the 
ground of pledge till it was restored, without any 
pecuniary consideration for the loan. Different 
words are used when interest was taken (Lev. 
xxv. 36,37; Deut. xxiii. 19, 20). The course re- 
commended was, in kind and considerate regard, 
to spare the borrower’s feelings by not exposing 
the poverty of his house, or affording an oppor- 
tunity for the creditor to show insolvency. In 
the case of a poor man who had pledged his cloak, 
it was to be restored before night, as the poor in 
Eastern countries have commonly no other cover- 
ing for high Yas themselves in when they go to 
sleep than the hyke or plaid they have worn-dur- 
ing the day (see on Exod. xxii. 26, aj? 12, thou 
shalt not sleep with his pledge. engstenberg 
suggests that it should be ‘sleep upon his pledge,’ 
founding upon the subsequent phrase, “that he 
may sleep in his own raiment” [\npoy3}, The 
Salema, or by_transposition, Simela (ch. xxii. 5; 
Gen. ix. 23; Judg. viii. 25), was the wide outer 
cloak or mantle. The hyke of the Arabs was of 
different sizes and fineness in qualities. The or- 
dinary size of them is six yards long and five or 
six feet broad, bearing a close resemblance to 
the pus of the Highlander. 13. when the sun 
goeth down —(see on ch. xvi. 6.) Sunset wag 
the usual time for returning a pledged garment 
(Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ b. iv., ch, viil., sec, 26), 
14, 15, Thou shalt not oppress an hired ser- 
vant that is poor and needy. Hirelings, who 
consisted for the most gi? though not exclu- 
sively, of foreigners (Exod, xii, 45), were entitled 
by express statute to kind and considerate treat- 
ment; and as they had é eo their power to choose 


Thou ?shalt not pervert the judgment of the stranger, nor of the 
18 fatherless; nor ’ take a widow’s raiment to pledge: but thou shalt remem- 
ber that thou wast a bondman in Egypt, and the Lorp thy God redeemed 
thee thence: therefore I command thee to do this thing. 


Job 31, 20. 
2 Cor. 9, 13, 
2 Tim. 1.18, 
& ch. 6, 25, 
Ps, 106. 3L, 
Ps. 112. 9. 
Dan, 4, 27. 
* bro. 14.31 
Amos 4, 1, 
Mal. 3, 5. 
™ Ley. 19,13. 
Jer. 22. 13, 
5 lifteth his 
soul unto 
it. 
" Job 27. 13, 
° 2 Ki. 14. 6. 
P Pro. 22, 22, 
@ Ex, 22. 26. 


their services, they could doubtless be influenced 
in the kind and degree of employment they 
deemed the best and easiest. ired servants, 
with the exception of a particular class resident 
in the family of their master, and whose term of 
employment lasted for a year (Gen. xxv. 53), were 
amongst the Israelites (cf. Matt. xx. 1), as in the 
East generally, day-labourers, and paid every day. 
No one works after the sun goes down (cf. Lev. 
xix. 13) even in winter. The wages are given at 
the close of the day; and for a master to defraud 
the labourer of his hire, or to withhold it wrong- 
fully for a night, might have subjected a poor 
man with bis family to suffering, and was there- 
fore an injustice to be avoided (Lev. xix. 13: see 
Saalschiitz, ‘On Hebrew Servitude,’ Barrow’s trans- 
lation). The hired were paid in money; the bought 
received their gratuity at least in grain, cattle, 
and the produce of the vintage, The hired lived 
in their own families; the bought formed part of 
their masters’ families. 

16, The fathers shall not be put to death for 
the children. God, the sovereign author and 
proprietor of life, may, in certain circumstances, 
command this penalty; but the rule was addressed 
for the guidance of earthly magistrates, and it 
established the equitable pune that none 
should be responsible for the crimes of others, 
and that impartial justice should be blended with 
mercy in all their decisions, This law had a 


special reference to the commission of idolatry, 


which was not only a sin against God, but a crime 
against the state; and as treason in many of the 
most civilized states is punished both by the 
death of the offender and also by the confiscation 
of property, which involves his family in poverty 
and degradation, so God, as the King of the 
Iaraelite nation, declared it to be @ pringiple in 
Hig providentis| procedure to visit this * injquity 
of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation” (see on Exod, xx, 5), In 
carrying this principle into execution, human 
tribunals frequently err on the score of excessive 
severity; but in the Jewish state it was applied 
with unerring justice, ‘For the Deity,’ says 


Stripes must DEUTERONOMY XXvV. not exceed forty. 


19 When “thou cuttest down thine harvest in thy field, and hast forgot 
& sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go again to fetch it: it shall be for the 
stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow: that the Lorp thy God 

20 may “ bless thee in all the work of thine hands. When thou beatest thine 
olive tree, ®thou shalt not go over the boughs again: it shall be for the 

21 stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow, When thou _gatherest 
the grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt not glean 7¢ 7 afterward: it shall be 

22 for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow. And thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt: therefore I 
command thee to do this thing. i 

25 _ IF there be a controversy between men, and they come unto judgment, 
that the judges may judge them; then they shail justify the righteous, 

2 and condemn the wicked. And it shall be, if the wicked man be worthy 
*to be beaten, that the judge shall cause him to lie down, >and to be 

8 beaten before his face, according to his fault, by a certain number. Forty 
“stripes he may give him, and not exceed: lest, if he should exceed, and 
beat him above these with many stripes, then thy brother should ¢ seem 
vile unto thee. 

4 Thou ‘shalt not muzzle the ox when he ! treadeth out the corn. 


* Pro. 19. 17. 

6 thou shalt 
not bough 
it after 
thee. 

7 after thee. 


CHAP 25. 
% Pro. 19 29, 
Luke 12, 48, 
& Matt. 10.17. 
° 2 Cor. 11.24. 
@ Job 18, 3, 
* Pro. 12 10, 
1Cor 9.9, 
10. 
1Tim 6.17, 
18, 
1 thresheth. 
Isa, 28, 27, 


Bishop Warburton (‘ Divine Legation,’ b. v., sec. 5), | in private by some heartless official 3; and 2nd. 
‘though He allowed capital punishment to be |-That the maximum amount of it should be limited 
inflicted for the crime of lese’ majesty on the | to forty stripes, instead of being awarded accord- 
person of the offender, by the delegated adminis- ing to the arbitrary will or een of the magis- 


tration of the law, yet, concerning his family or | trate, who, like Turkish or 


hinese rulers, often 


sterity, he reserved the fegunstion of the crime to | apply the stick till they cause death or lameness 


wmself, and expressly for 


ade the magistrate to | for life. Of what the eae ——— at first, 


meddle with it in the common course of justice’ | whether a single stick or a bundle of twigs, we 


see on 2 Ki. xiv. 6; also Graves’ ‘Lectures on the are not infermed; but-in later times, 


entateuch,’ ii., pp. 240, 241), 
19-22. When thou cuttest down thine haryest. | the letter of the law, and, 


when the 


Jews were exceedingly scrupulous in adherin to 
oe fear of misc me 
miscalcula- 


The grain pulled up by the roots or ent down with | tion, were desirous of keeping within the pre- 
a sickle was laid in loose sheaves ; the fruit of the | scribed limit, it was formed of three cords, 
olive was obtained by striking the branches with | terminating in leathern thongs; and thirteen 
long poles or shaking the tree (Isa. xvii. 6; xxiv. | strokes of this counted thirty-nine (2 Cor. xi. 24). 
13); and the grape clusters, severed by a hook, | This punishment was commonly awarded for 
were gathered in the hands of the vintager. Here religious offences. 3. lest, if he should exceed 


is a beneficent provision for the poor, who were to|. . . then thy brother should seem 
participate in the general joy at the crowning of | thee. It may, peghaps, be thought 
the year with the Divine goodness. Every for- | mode of punishment was itself a brand 


vile unto 
that this 
of infamy, 


gotten sheaf in the harvest-tield was to lie ; the | whatever precautions were taken to limit its 
olive tree was not to be ““gone over” a second severity. But it must be borne in mind that the 


time ;—the shaking was the method used by the | ancients regarded it with 


associations very differ. 


wag strangers (//armer);—nor_ gleaning grapes to | ent from ours, Amongst the Romans the inflic- 
e gathered, in order that, in collecting what | tion of the Scourge was not deemed infamous; for 


remained, the hearts of the stranger, the father- | it was sometimes 


€ : applied even to f and 
less,.and the widow might be gladdened by the high-born citizens. But the Seated seus “: 


net MS errs ones the legislator in this statute for restricting the 


V..1-19.—SrTRIPES MUST NoT EXCEED | number of stripes is very remarkable. 
Forty. 2. worthy to be beaten. In judieial | simply’a Tmakite of co ‘ 


sentences which awarded punishment short of | a respect for human nature, the rights of which 


capital, scourging was the most common form in | are preserved even in a criminal. 
which they were executed, and it was inflicted | a man ab excessive and degrading 
immediately on condemnation. The amount of | to outrage the feelings of those eke 


stripes was of course proportioned to the nature aud to pour contempt upon humanity itself. This 


or aggravations of the offence: an officer of justice | humane character of the M 
laid hold of his garment and tore it till his breast | deserving of special notice. 
and back were bared; and from the -criminal | it may be in some respects, it uphol 
being *‘ caused to lie down,” the Hebrew mode of | of man's nature, 


the dignity 
and does not permit even a 


inflicting them seems te have been precisely the | guilty offender to ‘seem vile unto others,’ 
4 


same as the Egyptian bastinado, which was 
applied to the bared back of the culprit, who was | treadeth out the corn. In 
stretched flat on the ground, his hands and feet Syria and Egypt, the larger 
being held by attendants >,Or more commonly, | and rice, were not threshed, bi 
while the latter only were uel, the hands were | the feet of oxen which, yok 


body was a little inclined. The Mosaic law, how- | form the threshing-floors, 


it beaten out by 


I ; ed together, trod 
high, so that his | round day after day the wide open ade lich: 


v it alc ) These flat_ open spaces 
ever, introduced two important restriotions—viz., | or floors are formed of lay hardened wi i 

Ist. That the punishment should be inflicted in | du as the barn-floors. are with a alae 
Dresence of the judge, seen of being dealt with | of in this coustry. A pole or pillar is raised 


Various laws 


DEUTERONOMY XXV. 
5 If? brethren dwell together, and one of them die, and have no child, the 


and ordinances, 
B. ©. 1451, 


wife of the dead shall not marry without unto a stranger: her 2husband’s |/ Matt. 2.26 


brother shall go in unto her, and take her to him to wife, 
6 the duty of an husband’s brother unto her. 


7 which is dead, that his name be not 
like not to take his ? brother’s wife, ¢ 
the gate unto the elders, and say, 


8 husband’s brother. 


pe hath his shoe loesed. 


and perform | Mer12.19. 


’ And it shall’ be, that the | sor next 
first-born which she beareth % shall succeed in the name of his brother Mosman, 
ut out of Israel. And if the man} $o7.%® 
en let his brother’s wife go up to | ¢ Gen. 8. 
1 My husband’s brother refuseth to raise | * Or next 
up unto his brother a name in Israel, he will not perform the duty of my oat? 
I Then the elders of his city shall call him, and speak |» Ruth «7, 
9 unto him: and 7f he stand ¢o ¢#, and say, I like not to take her; then} sa %.2 
shall his brother’s wife come unto him in the presence of the elders, * and ons eh 
loose his shoe from off his foot, and spit in his face, and shall answer and | « Pro, 4.83, 
say, So shall it be done unto that man that will not build up his brother’s | 17.3. 
10 house. And ‘his name shall be called in Israel, The house of him that Pisin aa 
Fro, 11.1, 
When men strive together one with another, and the wife of the| Fro.161 
one draweth near for to deliver her husband out of the hand of him rd . - 
that smiteth him, and putteth forth her hand, and taketh him by| Mica im 
12 the secrets; then thou shalt cut off her hand, thine /eye shall not|, Ams®& 
4 astone and 
a stone, 


pity her. 


13 Thou “shalt not have in thy bag ‘ divers weights, a great and a small. 


in the centre, and by a halter attached to it on the 
one end, and to the neck of the oxen on the other, 
the patient animals are made te perambulate in 
circular courses at their daily work. The ancient 
paintings in Egypt represent oxen as commonly 
used in treading out the grain from the ear in 
harvest time—asses rarely. Swine, not being suf- 
ficiently heavy for the purpose, are not likely to 
have been employed in this work, although Hero- 
-dotus asserts it. Horses and mules are sometimes 
driven over threshing-floors in Spain and other 
countries of Southern Europe ( Wikinson in Raw- 
linson’s ‘Herodotus,’ b. ii., ch. xv., note 3). The 
Israelites used oxen alone. he animals were 
allowed freely to pick up a mouthful when they 
chose to do so—a wise as well as humane regula- 
tion introduced by the law of Moses, as it would 
have been not only great cruelty, but have pro- 
duced a dispiriting effect on the cattle, to be 
trampling, as was the primitive practice, with a 
bag on their meuths, or their necks bound up a 
whole day, amid heaps of grain, while they were 
under irksome restraint from touching the grain 
or the straw. That this law continued in full 
operation in Israel during the later times of the 
monarchy, is evident from Hos. x. ll. Though 
enacted in a particular case, it teaches the humane 
lesson, that animals, while engaged in the service 
of man, are entitled to his indulgence and kind- 
ness. Paul quotes this law (1 Cor. ix. 9;1 Tim. 
y. 18), and shows that God did not appoint it for 
the sake of oxen alone, but that every labourer is 
worthy of his hire; and hence declares the obli- 
gation of men to exercise justice in properly 
rewarding those who labour for their advantage, 
and specially those who labour for the good of 
their souls. The application he makes of the 
passage, so far from weakening, s¢ems to confirm 
its obligation and reference to that point, inas- 
much as it displays to us that in the eye of God 
the same principles of equity are expected to 
prevail amongst all His creatures, and that they 
are not to be confined to our dealings with men. 
5-10, her husband’s brother shall... take 
her to him to wife. This usage existed before 
the age of Moses Gen. 8, 11), and seems 


to have originated in patriarchal times, for pre- 
serving the name and honours-of the eldest son— 
the chieftain. of the family. But the Mosaic law 
rendered the custom obligatory (Matt. xxii. 25) on 
younger brothers, or the nearest kinsman, to 
marry the widow (Ruth iv. 4), by associating the 
natural desire of perpetuating a brother’s name 
with the preservation of property in the Hebrew 
families and tribes (see on Num. xxxiii. 54; xxxvi. 
9). Ne betrothal was necessary nor marriage cere- 
monies observed: it was a succession by Divine 
right to the wife, with all the Paina of the 
deceased to the child who would be the heir. In 
the event of the younger brother declining to 
comply with the law, the widow brought her 
claim before the authorities of the place at a 
public assembly (the gate of the city); and he 

aving declared his refusal, she was ordered to 
loose the thong of his shoe—a sign of degradation 
—following up that act by spitting [193], not in 
his face, as our version has it, but in his presence, 
before him (see chs. vii. 24; ix. 25; xii. 14; Josh. 
Xxi. rel on the ground—the strongest expression 
of insult, ignominy, and contempt amongst East- 
ern people (Wiebuhr’s ‘Travels in Arabia,’ p. 197; 
Monro’s ‘Summer Rambles in Syria,’ i., p. 238; 
Dr. Edward Clarke’s ‘Travels? Harmer's ‘ Obser- 
vations,’ iv., pp. 430-440; Pazton's ‘Illustrations 
of Scripture,’ vol. ii., p. 41), The shoe was kept 
by the A pee ted as an evidence of the transac- 
tion, and the parties separated. 

13, Thou shalt not have... divers weights [jay 
}a8i-‘a stone and a stone’ [Septuagint, ord6utov 
kat ordOutov]; a just and false, or a light and heavy 
one, ‘eights were anciently made of stone; and 
the focus for procuring stones apparently, though 
not exactly similar, gave much occasion to fraud 
(Lev. xix. 31; Prov. xvi. 11; xx. 10; Mic. vi, 11). 
bag—the leathern pouch in which the weights 
were kept. Stones are frequently used still by 
Eastern shopke and traders, who take them 
out of the bag and put them in the balance, The 
man who is not cheated by the trader and his bag of 
divers weights must be blessed with more acuteness 
than most of his fellows (Roberts, ‘Oriental Mlus- 


The offering of DEUTERONOMY XXVI. the first-fruite, 


14 Thou shalt not have in thine house ° divers measures, a great and a small. 

15 But thou shalt have a perfect and just weight, a perfect and just measure 
shalt thou have: 'that thy days may be lengthened in the land which the 

16 Lorp thy God giveth thee. ae ™all that do such inies and all that 
do unrighteously, are an abomination unto the Lorp thy God. 


17 Remember “what Amalek did unto thee by the way, when ye were. 


18 come forth out of Egypt; how he met thee by the way, and smote the 
hindmost of thee, even all that were feeble behind thee, when thou wast 
19 faint and weary; and he °feared not God. Therefore it shall be, ? when 
the Lorp thy God hath given thee rest from all thine enemies round 
about, in the land which the Lorp thy God giveth thee for an inheritance 
to possess it, that thou shalt blot out the remembrance of Amalek from 
ue te heaven ; thou shalt not forget ¢¢. t 
26_ AND it shall be, when thou art come in unto the land which the 
Lorp thy God giveth thee for an inheritance, and possessest it, and 
2 dwellest therein, that “thou shalt take of the first of all the fruit of the 
earth, which thou shalt bring of thy land that the Lorp thy God giveth 
thee, and shalt put 7¢ in a basket, and shalt *go unto the place which the 
3 Lorp thy God shall choose to place his name there. And thou shalt go 
unto the priest that shall be in those days, and say unto him, I profess 
this day unto the Lorp thy God, that I am come unto the country which 
4 the Lorp sware unto our fathers for to give us. And the priest shall take 
the Pat, out of thine hand, and set it down before the altar of the Lorp 
thy God. 
5 And thou shalt speak and say before the Lorp thy God, “A Syrian 
“ready to perish was my father; and he went down into Egypt, and 
sojourned there with ‘a few, and became there a nation, great, mighty, 


6 and populous: and ‘the Egyptians evil entreated us, and aftlicted us, and : =e 


7 laid upon us hard bondage: and when we cried unto the Lorp God of 


B. 0. 1461, 


§ an ephah 
and an 
ephah. 

¢ Ex. 20. 12, 
Ps. 84, 12, 
Eph. 6. 3 
1 Pet. 8. 10, 

Pro. 11. 7, 
Pro. 20. 23, 
Amos °,&7, 
1 Thes. 4. @ 

* Ex 17. & 

° Ps. 36. 1, 
Pro. 16. 6 
Rom. 8, 18, 

? 18am. 15.3, 


CHAP, 26, 
® Ex. 23. 19. 
Num, 18,13, 


Ex, 4. 8i, 


trations,’ in hoc loco), 14 divers measures LAD | his fields until he had presented the required 
n9’x)J—‘an ephah and an ephab,’ which was the ee The terms of the law (v. 1) seem to re- 
common and standard measure in Israel [Septua- strict the obligation to Canaan proper; but the 


gint, uérpov Kat pet pov), 


duty was considered equally binding on those who 


A é resided on the east of Jordan. The tribute began 
opi ite ry ye aeeatellaasenen Peay, ie aad to be exigible after the settlement in the promised 
counter. This cold-blooded and dastardly mri | land; and as an annual fee-simple to the feudal 


is not narrated in the previous history (Exod. 


Sovereign, from whom its tenure was held, the 


xvii. 14), It was an i ean outrage on the | Prese ntation of the season’s produce was yearly 


laws of Lumanity, as we 
that God who Oe 


: : repeated at one of the great feasts—the first-fruits 
Lert rete erp of barley at the passover (Lev. ii. 14; xxiii. 10), of 


b ose soe 
aculous deeds shown ta interest in and favour Wheat at Pentecost (Lev. xxiii 15; Num. xxviii. 


towards Israel, (see on 1 Sam. xv. ; xxvii. 8; xxx.) 26; ch, xvi. 9), and those of other fru 


its as they 


This was the gravamen of the malignant attack of | pened. Every master of a a peas PA 


the Amalekites. It was, in the circumstances, an his shoulders in a little basket o 


osier, peeled 


act of presumptuous amplety, which it was not Willow, or palm leaves, and brought it the 


consistent with the honour of the Deity to over- Sanctuary. 


ig : 5. thou shalt speak and say before the Lord 
look; and therefore, as the punishment was, for ae . 
wise and important purposes, deferred, it was ay, ane [p37]—thou shalt ae and say. This 
necessary—for the instruction of the Israelites, | is the literal translation, which is also the most 


who required assurance that in cases of open and | Proper ; for it is followed b 


the response of the 


daring insult to the majesty of God delay did not | Person who brings the offering to the priest’s 
imply exemption from punishment—to announce Hrosentonen, described in the preceding verses, 


to the Israelites that, when fully settled in their 


he act of presentation was accompanied by a 


own land, they would be employed as executioners | formal expression of devout acknowledgment, 
of the Divine vengeance in exterminating that in- | 4 Syrian ready to perish was my father [ony 
veterately hostile people (see on Exod. xvii, 14, 16; | 12&]—a wandering Syrian. Aram (Syria) was a 


um. xxiv. 20). 


very extensive region, which comprehended a great 


CHAP. XXVI. 1-19.--Tur CONFESSION OF HIM many smaller provinces—as Aram Damesk (2 Sam. 


THAT OFFERETH THE Basket oF Figst-FRvIts, | viii. 5), Aram Naharayim (i.e, Me 


sopotamia), and 


2. thou shalt take of the first of all the fruit. Padan-aram (plain of Syria); hence Bethuel iy 


The Israelites in Canaan being God's tenants-at- | called a Syrian (Gen. xxv. 20). 
will, the entire produce of the land was His 3.and | of the Hebragi soi nomad Me 


The ancestors 


as holding of Him, they were required to give Hin | Syrians b birth, as Abraham, gra Pee 


tribute in the form of first-fruits and tithes. No dence, as Jacob; and when, out of deep d 


g resi- 
egrada- 


Israelite was at liberty Ass use apy productions of | tion and prolonged persecution, they were led 


The third DEUTERONOMY XXVI. 


our fathers, the Lorp heard our voice, and looked on our affliction, 

8 and our labour, and our oppression: and the Lorp brought us forth out 

of Egypt with a mighty hand, and with an outstretched arm, and *with 

9 great terribleness, and with signs, and with wonders: and he hath 
brought us into this place, and hath given us this land, even ‘a land that 

10 floweth with milk and honey. And now, behold, I have brought the | , PF. 0.% 

first-fruits of the land which ’thou, O Lorp, hast given me. Be a 

And thou shalt set it before the Lorp thy God, and worship before ch. 16, 1. 


Eccl. 3. 12, 


year’s tithes 


B.C. 1461. 


h ch, 4. 34, 
ch. 31. 11, 
12. 
t Ex. 3. 8, 
J ch. 8 18, 


11 the Lorp thy God: and ‘thou shalt rejoice in every good thing which 
; g whic 
the Lorp thy God hath given unto thee, and unto thine house, thou, and aes te 
the Levite, and the stranger that 7s among you. 20. 
12 | When thou hast made an end of tithing all the ‘tithes of thine| ‘*.% ie 


increase the third year, which isthe year of tithing, and hast given é¢| “4, 
unto the Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, that they | Phil. «4. 

may eat within thy gates, and be filled; then thou shalt say before the | 17im-61” 
Lorp thy God, I have brought away the hallowed things out of méne|+ yey 27,90 

house, and also have given them unto the Levite, and unto the stranger, | _Num1a.2 
to the fatherless, and to the widow, according to all thy commandments |” ™* ?+ 
which thou hast commanded me: I have not transgressed thy command- 


13 


29. 
® Ps, 119. 141, 


14 ments, ” neither have I forgotten them: I ° have not eaten thereof in my | 15% 176 
mourning, neither have I taken away ought thereof for any unclean use, |° a fs 


nor given ought thereof for the dead: but I have hearkened to the voice} 11. 
of the Lorp my God, and have done according to all that thou hast com- 


15 manded me. Look ? down from thy holy habitation, from heaven, and |” ?,,"%" 
bless thy people Israel, and the land which thou hast given us, as thou} tsa. 63.15 
swarest unto our fathers, a land that floweth with milk and honey. Zech. 2,13, 

16 This day the Lorp thy God hath commanded thee to do these statutes | + px 3°," 
and judgments: thou shalt therefore keep and do them with all thine heart, | rx 19. 6. 

17 and with all thy soul. Thou hast ?avouched the Lorp this day to be| ° 7.6 

hy God, and to walk in his ways, and to keep his statutes, and his com-| it? 

18 mandments, and his judgments, and to hearken unto his voice: and| cn 29 13. 

2Sam. 7.23, 


"the Lorp bath avouched thee this day to be his peculiar people, as he 
hath promised thee, and that thou shouldest keep all his commandments ; 


declaration that nothing which should be devoted 
to the Divine service had been secretly reserved 
for personal use. 14, I have not eaten thereof 
in my mourning—in a season of sorrow, which 
brought defilement on sacred things; according to 
a second class of commentators, —‘I have not 
eaten thereof, under a pretence of poverty, and 
grudging to give any away to the poor;’ according 
to a third class, the words expressed a repudiation 
of an idolatrous custom of the Egyptians, who, in. 
offering their first-fruits to Isis, invoked that deity 
in mournful strains, neither. . . for any unclean 
us? —i.¢., any common purpose, different from 
what God had appointed, and which would have 
nor given ought thereof 


24, 


through a succession of marvellous experiences, 
till they were established as a nation in the pos- 
session of the promised land, it was to God’s 
unmerited goodness they were indebted for their 
distinguished privileges ; and in token of gratitude 
they brought this basket of first-fruits. 

11. thou shalt rejoice—either taking the com- 
fortable use of the possessions which God had 
given them, or rather, as the context indicates, 
feasting with their friends and the Levites, who 
were invited on such occasions to share in the 
cheerful festivities that followed oblations (chs. xii, 
7; Xvi. 10-15). 

12. When thou hast made an end of tithing... 


the third year—(see on chs. xii. 17; xiv. 22, 28.) 
Among the Hebrews there were two tithings. 
he first was appropriated to the Levites (Num. 
xviii. 21); the second, being the tenth of what 
remained, was brought to Jerusalem in kind; or if 
that was found inconvenient, it was converted 
into money, and the owner, on arriving in the 
capital, purchased sheep, bread, and oil, which 
afforded a feast to his family and the Levites 
(ch. xiv. 22, 23). This was done for two years 
together. But this second tithing was eaten at 
home; and lest the poor-law provisions during the 
harvest (ch. xxiv. 10) should not be sufficient, it 
was distributed amongst the poor, ‘‘the stranger, 
the fatherless, and the widow” of the place, at 
discretion. _13, thou shalt say before the Lord 
thy God. This was a go and conscientious 


been a desecration of it. 
for the dead—on avy funeral service, or, as some 
refer the words, to an idol, which is a dead thing 
—a lifeless image, or a hero deified after his de- 
cease. 15. Look down from thy holy habitation 
... and bless thy people Israel. In this passage 
God prescribes to the Israelites a form of glorying in 
their obedience to the Mosaic law, and of pleadin 
upon that obedience for covenant blessings. Woul 

e have directed them to glory in their observance 
of that law, if, in fact, the sincerest amongst them 
had not observed it? Yet, doubtless, that was the 
case, if its demands were the same as those of the 
law of nature,. But the things enumerated in this 
form of glorying were only external performances 
and it may be easily believed that man would 
truly boast of having done them all, who were 


The altar 


and in name, and in 


with milk and honey; as the Lorp Go 


4 thee. 
5 thou shalt plaster them with plaster. 


DEUTERONOMY XXVII. 


19 and to make thee * high above all nations which he hath made, in praise, 
onour; and that thou mayest be ‘an holy people 
unto the Lorp thy God, as he hath spoken. t 
27 AND Moses with the elders of Israel commanded the people, saying, 
2 Keep all the commandments which I command you this day. 
shall be on the day “when ye shall pass over Jordan unto the 

the Lorp thy God giveth thee, that >thou shalt set thee up great stones, 


of whole stones, 


B.C. 1451. 


* ch. 4.7, & 
ch, 28. L 
Ps. 145, 14. 
Isa. 6%, 12 

d it ¢ Ex. 19, 6. 


nd which} “4” %* 


ch. 7. 6. 

3 and plaster them with plaster: and thou shalt write upon them all the a re 
words of this law, when thou art passed over, that thou mayest go in| y.5 62.12. 
unto the land which the Lorp thy God giveth thee, a land that floweth| Jer.2.s. 

of thy fathers hath promised | 1Thes & 

Therefore it shall be when ye be gone over Jordan, that ye shall} jretso 

set up these stones, which I command you this day, ‘ia mount Ebal, and | Ggap gq. 
And there shalt thou build an | ¢ Jon 41 

altar unto the Lorp thy God, an altar of stones: thou shalt not lift up A Pag 

6 any iron tool upon them. Thou shalt build the altar of the Lorp thy |° % 
God of whole stones; and thou shalt offer burnt offerings thereon | Josh.s.s0, 

7 unto the Lorp thy God: and thou shalt offer peace offerings, and shalt | , ha 

8 eat there, and rejoice before the Lorp thy God. And thou shalt write seats, 

Hab. 2.2% 


upon the stones all the words of this law ‘very plainly. 


strangers notwithstanding to charity flowing from 
# pure heart, a good conscience, and faith unfeigned 
(see Erskine, ‘On fhe Nature of the Sinai Cove- 
nant;’ see also Grave's. ‘Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch,’ ii., p. 24). 

CHAP. XXVII. 1-26—TuHEz Preor.te ARE TO 
Write tHe Law upon Stonzs. 1. Keep all the 
commandments which I command you this day. 
This chapter should have commenced at verse 
16 of the preceding one, for there Moses enters 
on the concluding part of the discourse which che 
pronounced on the plains of Moab; and havin 
put the people in remembrance of the nationa 
covenant which had been mutually established 
between the Lord and Israel, by which He chose 
them for His people and they engaged to serve 
Him as their God, he proceeds to found on that 
solemn transaction a general but earnest exhorta- 
tion to obedience. Moses was surrounded, while 
giving his address, by the elders, or principal 
authorities in Israel, who by their presence, 
gestures, or audible declaration, not enly approved 
of its strain, but united with him in enforcing 
fidelity to the Divine service. Some further 
means, however, were spoaake necessary to pro- 
mote the remembrance and observance of the 
Divine laws, 2. it shall be on the day when ye 
shall pass over Jordan. Day is often put for 
time ; and the meaning is, ‘about the time;’ for 
it was not till some days after the passage, though 
the earliest practicable opportunity, that the fol- 
lowing instructions were acted upon. thou shalt 
set thee up great stones, and plaster them with 
plaster. These stones were to be taken in their 
matural state, unhewn and unpolished—the oc- 
casion on which they were used not admitting 
of long or elaborate preparation; and they were 

be daubed over with paint or white cement, 
to render them more conspicuous. Stones and 
even rocks are seen in Egypt and the peninsula 
of Sinai; containing inseriptions made 3,000 years 
ago, 12 paint or plaster, of which, owing to the 
serenity of the climate, the coating is as firm 
and. the colour as fresh as if it had been put on 
yesterday. The sphinx is covered with inscrip- 
tious in black paint upon the red surface of the 
atatue; and there are numerous ancient inscrip- 
tions found on sandstone, or even granite slaba, 
the surface of which oc with stucco, or 


some similar composition (Wiéilkinson’s * Ancient 
Egyptians,’ iii., p. 300). By some similar meth 

or, as Michaelis (‘Commentary on Laws of Moses, 
No, xlix.) supposes, by the letters being in relievo, 
while the spaces were filled up by paint or mortar, 
those stones may have been inscribed; and it is 
most_probable that Moses learned the art from 
the Egyptians, 3. thou shalt write upon them 
all the words of this law—not certainly the whole 
five books of Moses, nor even the abrid, ent of 
it given in this book of Deuteronomy. It might 
be, as Kennicott thinks, the Decalogue; but a 
greater probability is, that it was the ‘blessings 
and curses’—which comprised, in fact, an epitome 
of the law (Josh. viii. 34). that thou mayest 
go in unto the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. This public and solemn ceremonial 
was evidently intended as a national expression, 
atthe moment of Israel’s entering into possession 
of the promised land, of their obligation to keep 
with faithfulness all the laws of God. 4 ye 
shall set up these stones, which I command 
you this day, in mount Ebal. The Samaritan 
version has, ‘ in mount Gerizim’—a readin which, 
though supported with great zeal by Kennicott 
(‘Dissert.,” ii), was most satisfactorily refuted, and 
the correctness of the Hebrew text established 
by Verschuir (Dissert. ‘Exeget. Philolo ice,’ 17733 
see Moses Stuart, ‘On the Samaritan Pentatench 
and Literature,’ in ‘American Biblical Repository,’ 
vol. ii., 1p. 681-724). 65-6, there shalt thou build 
an altar... of whole stones. The stones were 
to be in their natural state, as if a chisel would 
communicate pollution tothem. It is not certain 
whether the same stones formed the monument 
on the sides of which the words of the law were 
inscribed, as well as the altar on which the 
victims were sacrificed that signalized its re- 
newed ratification (see on Josh. viii. 30). At 
all events, the ston pile was so large as to 
contain all the conditions of the covenant, so 
elevated as to be visible to the whole con egas 
tion of Israel; and the religious ceremonia per: 
formed around it on the occasion was solemn 
and impressive, eonsisting, first, of the elemen- 
tary worship needed for sinful men; and secondly, 
of the Lim ates 8, OF prey es wart that 
were sui o the happy people whose wag 
the Lord. There were thus the law which cone 


The curses DEUTERONOMY XXVII. of the law. 
9 And Moses and the priests the Levites spake unto all Israel, saying, | _B- ©1451. 
Take heed, and hearken, O Israel; this day thou art become the people |/ eb. 11.29 
10 of the Lorp thy God. Thou shalt therefore obey the voice of the Lorp | , 724° 
thy God, and do his commandments and his statutes, which I command | cursing 
ee - Ayes ‘ ve byl 
if, nd Moses charged the people the same day, saying, These shall] 3°. 
12 stand 7upon mount Gerizim to bless the seni whan ve are come ie ric 
over Jordan; Simeon, and Levi, and Judah, and Issachar, and Joseph, }* £x-20.4.2% 
13 and Benjamin: and these shall stand upon mount Ebal !to curse; fone 
14 Reuben, Gad, and Asher, and Zebulun, Dan, and Naphtali. And] tev. 2.2 
’the Levites shall speak, and say unto all the men of Israel with a] ch 4182 
loud voice, ' Pig ey 
15 Cursed *be the man that maketh any graven or molten image, an|+ Num 6.28 
abomination unto the Lorp, the work of the hands of the craftsman,| Je 1-5 
and putteth é in @ secret place. ‘And all the people shall answer and |, pos tn” 
16 say, Amen. Cursed Je he that setteth light by his father or his mother. | Lev. 19.8. 
17 And all the people shall say, Amen. Cursed *be he that removeth his | * Pr». 12.2. 
18 neighbour’s land-mark. And all the people shall say, Amen. Cursed agin 
‘be he that maketh the blind to van rout of the way. And all the] ch 10.13 
Mal 3. 5. 


19 people shall say, Amen. 


demned and the typical expiation—the two great 
principles of revealed religion. 

11-13 THe Trises Divivep on GERIZIM AND 
Esat. 12, 13. These shall stand upon mount 
Gerizim . . . these shall stand upon mount 
Ebal. Those gigantic masses of limestone rock 
are the highest peaks of a mountain-range which, 
in various diverging branches, stretches out far 
both to the east and west. Ebal and Gerizim 
stand isolated, reaching apparently from 800 to 
1,000 feet above the town of Shechem (Nab- 
lons), which lies in the intermediate valley. 
Van de Velde’s barometrical measurement was— 
for Gerizim, 2,000 feet above the sea-level, and 
928 feet above Shechem ; for Ebal, 2,700 feet above 
the level of the sea, and 1,028 fect above the town. 
They stand, Ebal on the north, Gerizim on the 
south, of a fertile, verdant, and well -watered 
valley, which extends to a width of about 300 
yards, though at the opening of the ravine, where 
the town of Shechem is situa the plain is 
much narrower. The adjoining sides of the two 
mounts give to the valley an air of pleasant, and 
at the same time of complete, seclusion. The 
people of Israel were here divided into two parts. 
On mount Gerizim (now Jebel-et-Tar) were sta- 
tioned the descendants of Rachel and Leah, the 
two principal wives of Jacob; and to them was 
assigned the most pleasant and honourable office 
of pete 4 the benedictions; while on the 
twin hill of Ebal (now Imad-el-Deen, according 
to Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 233, note; but 
according to most other travellers, Sitti Salamiyah, 
called after a Mohammedan saint) were Bieter the 

sterity of the two secondary wives, Zilpah and 
Bilhah, with those of Reuben, who had lost the 
primogeniture, and Zebulun, who was Leah’s young- 
est son; to them was committed the necessary but 

inful duty of pronouncing the maledictions. 
Phas one-half the Hebrew people were ranged on 
the one hill, the mount of blessing, and the other 
half on the opposite, Ebal, where the awful maledic- 
tions were pronounced on those who should violate 
the precepts of the divine code of laws (see on 
Judg. ix. 7). The ear ta might have taken 
lace on the lower spurs of the mountains, where 
they approach more closely to each other; and 
although the account given here of the proceedings 
is very brief, the neem Oy being recorded, the 


Cursed ™ be he that perverteth the judgment of 


course observed was as follows:—Amid the silent 
expectations of the solemn assembly, the priests 
standing round the ark in the valley below, sai 
aloud, looking to Gerizim, ‘Blessed is the man 
that maketh not any graven image,’ when the 
people ranged on that hill responded in full 
simultaneous shouts of ‘Amen,’ expressing their 
cordial assent; then, turning round to Ebal, they 
eried, not ‘Cursed _be’—as there was no impreca- 
tion, but a denunciation of the Divine displeasure 
spainyt those who had been or should be guilty of 
the following enumerated sins—but ‘Cursed the 
man,’ or, ‘Cursed is the man that maketh any 
graven image;’ to which those that covered the 
ridge answered, ‘Amen.’ The same course at 
every pause was followed with all the blessings 
and curses (see on Josh. viii. 33, 34). 
16. Cursed be he that setteth light by his 
father or his mother. To this day every Jew, as 
well as Mussulman, who passes the tomb of Absa- 
lom, in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, casts a 
stone at it, repeating along with the act the words 
of this malediction. These blessings and curses, 
attendant on disobedience to the Divine will, which 
had been revealed as a law from heaven, be it 
observed, are given in the form of a declaration, 
not a wish, as the words should be rendered, 
‘Cursed is he,’ and not ‘‘Cursed be he.” The 
oe character aud appearance of these remark- 
able mountains did not determine the choice of 
which should be the mount of blessing and which 
that of cursing. [b2"p, indeed, is derived by Gese- 
nius from 737, to strip a tree of its leaves, as if it 
were a bare, rugged, and desolate hill. c}7; ought, 
according to this etymological principle, to be 
traceable to some root indicating its smiling and 
flowery appearance.} But it is generally sup- 
posed to have obtained its name from an aboriginal 
tribe—the Gerizzi (1 Sam. xxvii 8, me 
‘mount of the Gerizzites’ (cf. Judg. xii. 15). The 
two mounts are not very different in point of 
character: parts of them exhibit the appearance 
of bare reeks, while other parts of them appear 
richly dressed with artificial culture—Ebal cov: 
with cactus gardens, and Gerizim clad with olive 
trees. Objections have been urged against the 
alleged physical impossibility of the mighty mul- 
titude, ranged in equal divisions on opposite hile, 


DEUTERONOMY XXVIII. 
fatherless, and widow. And all the people shall say, Amen. 


The blessings 
the stranger, 


Sor obedience, 


B, C. 1451. 


20 Cursed *de he that lieth with his father’s wife; because he uncovereth his | * Lev. 18 8. 


21 father’s skirt. And all the people shall say, Amen. Cursed be he that 
lieth with any manner of beast. And all the 


23 daughter of his mother. 
25 shall say, Amen. 
26 person. And all the people shall say, Amen. 


Amen. 


shall say, 
28 AND it shall come 


7 when thou goest out. 


8 thee one way, and flee before thee seven ways. 


1 Cor. 6, 1. 


9 God 
10 of the Lorp th 
11 shall be afraid of thee. 


iveth thee. 


12 to give thee. 


° 28am. 13 
ele. shell say, AREY: 7 lee 
22 Cursed ° de he that lieth with his sister, the daughter of his father, or the | , %um.%.3. 
And all the people aan say, Amen, Cursed be| * or in 
he that lieth with his mother-in-law. And all the people shall say, Amen. | ch 1. 19. 
24 Cursed ? ¢ he that smiteth his neighbour secretly. And all the people| Ps "5* 
Cursed * de he that taketh reward to slay an innocent | - py iio. 21. 
Cursed ” be he that con-| Jer. 1.3. 
rmeth not all the words of this law to do them. And all the people | _C#! 310 
CHAP. :8 
to pass, “if thou shalt hearken diligently unto the | * E* 5% 
voice of the Lorp thy God, to observe and to do all his commandments atk 
which I command thee this day, that the Lord thy God will set thee | *1Cbr. 142 
2 >on high above all nations of the earth: and all these blessings shall} [f° *" 
come on thee, and ‘ overtake thee, if thou shalt hearken unto the voice of | « Zech. 1.6. 
8 the Lorp thy God. Blessed ¢ shalt thou be in the city, and blessed shale | ¢ Ps.18.1,4 
4 thou be ‘in the field. Blessed shall be/the fruit of thy body, and the |, @> 5 
fruit of thy ground, and the fruit of thy cattle, the increase of thy kine, | 1 or, dough, 
5 and the flocks of thy sheep. Blessed shall be thy basket and thy ‘store. | or, knead- 
6 Blessed ? shalt thou be when thou comest in, and blessed shalt thou be | , inétone™ 
The oe h pom fai: eee erase that rise up | + 2 gam, 22 
against theé to be smitten before thy face: they shall come out against} 3%. 
¥ The Lorp shall ‘command | ; ("5 
the blessing upon thee in thy ? storehouses, and in all that thou /settest| Pro 3.10. 
thine hand unto; and he shall bless thee in the land which the Lorp thy |/ cb 15. 10. 
The * Lor shall establish thee an holy people unto| P*%.™% 
himself, as he hath sworn unto thee, if thou shalt keep the commandments | « kx. 19.5,6 
God, and walk in his ways. And all people of the | + 2Cbr.7.4. 
earth shall see that thou art ‘called by the name of the Lorp; and they| $%°; 4s 
And “the Lorp shall make thee plenteous*in| 1». 
oods, in the fruit of thy * body, and in the fruit of thy cattle, and in the | ?fr° (0% 
fruit of thy ground, in the land which the Lorp sware unto thy fathers| joo4. 
The Lorp “shall open unto thee his good treasure, the irene 
® Jas. 'o 


heaven to give the rain unto thy land in his season, and to bless all the 


being able to hear and understand the precepts 
as they were successively enunciated. In answer 
to this allegation, it may be sufficient here to say, 
Ist. That people standing on these two hills can, 
in the clear, elastic atmosphere of Palestine, be 
peters years by each other conversing or read- 
ing, without any extraordinary straining of voice ; 
and 2nd, That the Levites, who were stationed at 
the head of different companies (vv. 9, 14) repeated 
the blessings and curses as ner were pronounced. 
(See further on Josh. viii. 30-35,) 

CHAP. XXVIII. 1-68.—Tuz Biessinas For 
OxseDIENcE. 1. if thou shalt hearken diligently 
unto the voice of the Lord thy God. In this 
chapter the blessings and curses. are enumerated 
at length, and in various minute details, so that 
on the first entry of the Israelites into the land 
of promise, their whole destiny was laid before 
them, as it was to result from their obedience or 
the contrary. 2, all these blessings shall come 
on thee—their national obedience was to be. re- 
warded by extraordinary and universal prosperity. 
8. in the city, and... in the fleld—whether 
living in town or country, whether engaged in 
trade or agriculture, 65, thy basket and thy 


store [WNYN). This word (cf. v. 17; Exod. viii. | 


3) “store” is rendered oo trough,” Exod. 


xii. 34. The Septuagint has ra zyxatadeiupata 
cov—thy things reserved.| Some take it for the lea- 
thern bag or wallet in which the-Arabs carry their 
provisions (Harmer, ‘Observations,’ iv., p. 368). 
At all events, the meaning is, there will be pleuty 
of fruit for the basket, and meal for the kneading 
trough—an abundant supply of all the necessaries 
and comforts of life. 6. when thou comest in, 
and... when thou goest out—they should have 
pleasant and prosperous journeys when they re- 
quired to travel, and should return home in hap- 
piness and safety. 7. flee before thee seven 
.@, in Various directions, as always hap- 

pena in a rout, 10. called by the name of the 
ord—i.e., are Say here actually His people (chs. 
xiv. 1; xxvi. 18). the Lord shall e thee 
plenteous in goods, Beside the natural capa- 
bilities of Canaan, and the division of tribes, 
which ensured the cultivation of every spot, even 
the terraced sides of the mountains, its extraor- 
dinary fruitfulness and the number of its inha- 
bitants were traceable to the special blessing of 
Heaven, which tbat favoured people for ages 
ensore) 12. The Lord shall open unto thee his 
good treasure. The seasonable supply of the 
early aud latter rain was one of the principal 
means by which their land was so uncommonly 
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work of thine hand: and thou shalt lend unt 
13 shalt not borrow. Duin dail suelo th 


The curses 


15 


16 upon thee, and overtake thee: Cursed shalt thou de in the 


Sor disobedience. 


21 whereby thou hast forsaken me. 


many nations, and thou | _2-©- 1451. 
é And the Lorp shall make thee the head, and not the | ? Josh. 1.7. 
tail; and thou shalt be above only, and thou shalt not be beneath; if} Xi 22 
that thou hearken unto the commandments of the Lorp thy God, which | » basen 
14 I command thee this day, to observe and to do them: and thou shalt | Lam. 2.17. 
not go aside from any of the words which I command thee this day, to| Der %™ 
the right hand or o the left, to go after other gods to serve them. maine 
But it shall come to pass, ? if thou wilt not hearken unto the voice | %'r0 3 33. 
of the Lorp thy God, to observe to do all his commandments and his| #53 
statutes, which I command thee this day, that all these curses shall come |r 1 Sam 1. 
city, and}. 2. 
17 cursed shalt thou be in the field. Cursed shald be thy basket a phy, 
18 store. Cursed shall be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy land, | tse. s1_ 2 
19 the increase of thy kine, and the flocks of thy sheep. Cursed shal¢ thou | , 1s 6.15. 
be when thou comest in, and cursed shalt thou be when thou goest out. |° “chive 
20 The Lorp shall send upon thee ° cursing, ” vexation, and ‘rebuke, in all] ao. “4 
that thou settest thine hand unto for to do, until thou be destroyed, | * Lev- 26. 2. 
and until thou perish quickly; because of the wickedness of thy doings,| 3." 
1 The Lorp shall make ‘the pestilence | Jer. 16. 4. 
cleave unto thee, until he have consumed thee from off the land whither | Je" 24.1. 
22 thou goest to possess it. The “Lorp shall smite thee with a consumption, aes 
and with a fever, and with an inflammation, and with an extreme burning, | * Lev. 28 16, 
and with the ®sword, and with blasting, and with mildew; and they shall | .2¢* %% 
23 pursue thee until thou perish. And thy heaven that zs over thy head shall | . ar an 
The Lorp shall | drought. 


24 be brass, and the earth that is under thee shall be iron. 


fruitful. 
and thou shalt not borrow—i.e., thou shalt be 
in such affluent circumstances as to be capable, 
out of thy superfluous wealth, to give aid to thy 
— neighbours. 13, 14, the head, and not the 

—an Oriental form of expression, indicating 
the possession of independent power, and _ great 
dignity, and acknowledged excellence (Isa. ix. 14; 
xix. 15). This high condition was realized in the 
reigns of David and Solomon; and it would have 
been longer maintained had the Israelites adhered 
to the conditions of their covenant with God. 
The detail of blessings comprehends the possession 
of everything necessary for a people’s happiness— 
health and wealth, security from external disturb- 
ance, and prosperity in all their internal concerns. 
They are exclusively temporal blessings, such as 
were calculated to engage the interest of a people 
like the Israelites, and were suited to the charac- 
ter of their dispensation, But at all times they 
are included among the benefits held out by the 
Gospel itself (1 Tim. iv. 8). They form powerful 
incentives to obedience, 

15. But. , . #f thou wilt not hearken unto the 
voice of the Lord. Curses that were to follow 
them in the event of disobedience ate now enume- 
rated; and st are almost exact counterparts to 
the blessings which were described in the preced- 
ing context as the reward of a faithful adherence 
tothe covenant. The parallel is observed in the 
poneeies specified, vv. 16-19; and the special 

lessing of Heaven in all their undertakings, pro- 
mised to faithful and continued obedience, is 
substituted by an unmitigated curse (v. 20) over- 
hanging them in every situation. 21. pestilence 
(cf. i Ki. viii. 37; Amos iv. 10)—some fatal epi- 
demic, There is no reason, however, to think that 
the plague, which is the great modern scourge of 
the East, is referred to, 22. a consumption [n9_¥, 


from "OY, to become lean, to consume away]—a 
wasting disorder; but the European phthisis is al- 
most unknown in Asia. Po ad Septuagint has ev 


thou shait lend unto many nations, 


atrogpia, distress (cf. Luke xxi. 25).] fever... 
inflammation ... extreme bu Fever is 
rendered “‘ burning ague,” Lev. xxvi..16; and the 
others mentioned along with it evidently point to 
those febrile affections which are of malignant 
character and great frequency in the East, the 
sword—rather, ‘dryness,’ the effect on the human 
body of such violent disorders; or ‘drought’ on 
the land, grass |277] (@esenius). blasting ... 
mildew —two atmospheric influences fatal to 
 dewa ‘The mildew, which committed such 
eadful ravages in the barley, wheat, and millet 
fields, and often reduced the people to the ex- 
tremity of famine, was never once suspected to be 
of vegetable origin—different species of parasitio 
fungi of the Predo and Puccinia families —but 
looked upon entirely as a meteorological product 
—a peculiar form of pestilence sent ‘directly 
from the hand of God’ (‘British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review,’ art. ‘Bib, Bot.,’ No. xlvii., 
. 166), A hot or scorching wind, before the 
arvest is ripe, is one of the most. disastrous 
occurrences that can take place in Palestine. 23. 
heaven... brass... earth .. . iron—stron 
Oriental figures used to describe the effects o 
long-continued drought. But the language is, 
limited to Judea: “the heaven that is over thy 
head... the earth that is under thee”—i.e,, 
while the clouds may carry vapour and moisture 
to other regions, there shall be none in Judea; 
and this want of regular and seasonable rain is 
allowed by the most intelligent observers to be 
one great cause of the present sterility of Pales- 
tine. Compared with the attractive descriptions 
of the promised land, as ‘‘a land of brooks and 
fountains,” &c. (ch. viii. 7), the existing condition 
of Palestine, as almost entirely destitute of flowing 
streams, must be regarded as a fulfilment of the 
prophetic curse denounced in this passage. The 
natural causes to which the change is to be attri- 
buted is the destruction of the mountain forests, 
together with the ignorance and neglect of uucivil- 


The curses DEUTERONOMY XXVIII. Sor disobedience, 
make the rain of thy land powder and dust: from heaven shall it come pissed 
25 down upon thee, untll thou be destroyed. The ’ Lorp shall cause thee to oes = 1%, 
be smitten before thine enemies: thou shalt go out ome way against them, | ."55'so 
and flee seven ways before them; and “shalt be 7removed into all the _, Est 80. 17 
26 kingdoms of the earth. And thy carcase shall be meat unto all fowls of rat 
the air, and unto the beasts of the earth, and no man shall fray them} 520 5) 3°, 
27 away. ‘I'he Lord will smite thee with *the botch of Egypt, and] Jer. si... 
with *the emerods, and with the scab, and with the itch, whereof thou | Bee 2. nef 
28 canst not be healed. The Lorp shall smite thee with madness, and|,;7.°°° 
29 blindness, and astonishment of heart: and thou shalt grope at noon-day, _ removing 
as the blind gropeth in darkness, and thou shalt not prosper in thy ways: rise ted 
and thou shalt be only oppressed and spoiled evermore, and no man shall |, ;¢,0 59 
80 save thee. Thou “shalt betroth a wife, and another man shall lie with| ps. rs. 66. 
her: thou shalt build an house, and thou shalt not dwell therein: thou |* aesapy 
31 shalt plant a vineyard, and shalt not ® gather the grapes thereof. Thine |, tiotane. 
ox shall be slain before thine eyes, and thou shalt not eat thereof: thine | or, useitas 
ass shall be violently taken away from before thy face, and ® shall not be oot 
restored to thee: thy sheep shall be given unto thine enemies, and thou | , shen not 
32 shalt have none to rescue them. Thy sons and thy daughters shall be| re:urnto 
given unto another people, and thine eyes shall look, and fail with longing | , po rl 
for them all the day long: and there shall be no might in thine hand. | ser"¢ 3, 
33 The “fruit of thy land, and all thy labours, shall a nation which thou |» 2Ki.ir.4 
knowest not eat up; and thou shalt be only oppressed and crushed alway: eee 
34 so that thou shalt be mad for the sight of thine eyes which thou shalt see. | ¢ x1 oy, 


35 The Lorp shall smite thee in the knees, and in the legs, with a sore botch} 


that cannot be healed, from the sole of thy foot unto the top of thy head. |* we ard 
36 ‘The Lorp shall ® bring thee, and ° thy king which thou shalt set over thee,; scree. 


ized occupiers. 24. the rain of thy land powder 
and dust |[p28]—light, impalpable (Isa. v. 21; Ezek. 
xxvi. 10); the opposite of [7py] thick, heavy dust, 
and of [pnw] a nation of dust (Isa. xl. 15)—an 
allusion, vegeta) the dreadful effects of tor- 
nadoes in the t, which, raising the sand in 
immense twisted pillars, and _driving them along 
with the fury of a tempest, darken the heavens, 
and envelop caravans and armies in a stifling 
deluge of dust. To this species of rain Moses 
was no stranger: he had seen it and felt its 
effects in the sandy deserts of Arabia; and he 
places it among the curses that were in subse- 
quent ages to punish the apostasy of the Israel- 
ites. These shifting sands are most destructive 
to cultivated lands; and in consequence of their 
encroachment many once fertile regions of the 
East are now barren deserts. 25. The Lord 
shall cause thee to be... removed into all 
the kingdoms of the earth—(cf, 1 Ki. ix. 7; 


Jer. xxiv. 10,) 26, thy carcase shall be meat unto 
-. . the beasts of the earth. [nomad .. . npna 
Y2NO, generally denotes any tame animal; but in 
an elevated style it is used synonymously with 9 
¥¥9, a wild beast (cf. Isa. xviii. 6).] 27. the botch 
of Egypt [;7v]—an inflamed ulceration. It seems 


to have been very prevalent in Egypt, and of an 
exceedingly malignant character, so that the ma- 
icians, when smitten with it, could not stand 
fore Moses (Exod. ix. 10,11). Itis mentioned as 


one of the incipient symptoms of leprosy in the | Th 


diagnosis of that disease contained in Lev. xiii. 18, 
19. It is supposed, in its moat virulent type, to 
have been identical with poet oath- 
some, disfiguring, incurable disease (cf. Job ii. 7). 
But that 18 mentioned, v. 35; a troublesome 
eruption, marked by roe nites, to which, at the 


rising of the Nile, the Egyptians are subject, 
emerods—fistula or piles. scab—scurvy. itch— 
the disease commonly known by that name; but 
it is far more malignant in the East than is ever 
witnessed in our part of the world. 28 madness, 
and blindness, and astonishment of heart—they 
would be bewildered and paralyzed with terror at 
the extent of their calamities. 29. thou shalt 
grape at noon-day—a general description of the 
mee uncertainty in which they would live. 

uring the middle ages the Jews were considered 
everywhere a legitimate prey—their most valuable 
possessions liable at any time to be seized by 
rapacious violence; their lives in continual jeo- 

rdy, so that they were driven from society into 

iding-places, which they were afraid to leave, 
not knowing from what quarter they might be 
assailed, and their children dragged into captivity, 
from which no friend could rescue and no money 
ransom them. $2. Thy sons and thy daughters 
shall be given unto another people. As the 
old generation was doomed to die in the wil- 
derness, so their pep oe should die dispersed 
in foreign exile (cf. Lev. Xxvi. 33-38). The re- 
membrance of this prophetic denunciation must 
have sadly embittered the feelings of the Jews 
both during the captivity in Babylon and in the 
dispersion since the fall of Jerusalem. 35. The 
Lord shall smite thee in the knees, and in the 
legs, with a sore botch [>2 )'7¥J]—a malignant 
ulcerous leprosy, which particularly attacks and 
swells to hideous deformity the legs and kneea, 
is is an exact description of elephantiasis—a 
horrible disease, something like leprosy, which 
covers the body with a foul and ulcerous skin, 
attacks particularly the lower extremities, which 
ate covered with tumours that degenerate into 
loathsome and incurable sores, 86. The Lord 
shall king. This shows how 
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41 with the oil; for thine olive shall cast his fruit. 
and daughters, but 1° thou shalt not enj 
42 captivity. All thy trees and fruit of thy 


44 thou shalt come down very low. 
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unto a nation which neither thou northy fathers have known; and “there } _B.©. st. 

37 ant Ane; ey other gods, sh = And thou shalt become ‘an | Jer 16.13, 
astonishment, a proverb, ‘and a by-word, among all nations whither the | *1¥!.97& 
38 Lorp shall lead thee. Thou shalt carry much seed out into the field, sak A 
39 and shalt gather bué little in; for the “locust shall consume it. Thou| Zech.8.1% 
shalt plant vineyards, and dress them, but shalt neither drink of the wine, pts ea 

40 nor gather the grapes; for the worms shall eat them. Thou shalt have| Hari 

olive trees throughout all thy coasts, but thou shalt not anoint thyself | * Ex. 10. 4. 
Thou shalt beget sons} {°t 

y them; for ‘they shall go into | sthey shall 

trees a and shall the locust “consume, | not be 

43 The stranger that cs within thee shall get uP above thee very high, and |, Sm .. 
He shall lend to thee, and thou shalt | 110r. possess, 

§ Lam. 1. 6 


not lend to him: /he shall be the head, and thou shalt be the tail. 


wide-spread would be the range of the national 
calamity, which even the monarch, with all his 
guards and means of protection, should not 
escape: and at the same time how ho less, 
when he who should have been their defender 
shared the captive fate of his subjects (2 Ki. 
xxiv. 12-15; xxv. 7). there shalt thou serve 
other gods, wood and stone. The Hebrew exiles, 
with some honourable exceptions, as Daniel and 
his companions, Ezra and Nehemiah, were seduced 
or compelled into idolatry in the Assyrian and 
Babylonish captivities (Jer. xliv. 17-19). Thus 
the sin to which they had too often betrayed 
a@ perverse fondness, a deep-rooted Ebi 
became their punishment and their misery. 37. 
thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, 
and a by-word, among all nations—other people 
‘should wonder at their great and piotracted 
calamities. No doubt they were so to the As- 
syrians and Babylonians. And what was the 
natural effect of this, but to excite deadly resent- 
ment in their breasts, (cf. Ps. cxxxviii.) In sub- 
soiaent times they have been no less “a proverb 
and a by-word, among all nations,” ever since their 
dispersion by the Romans. There is not.a quarter 
of the globe where this prediction is not veritied. 
Mohammedans and heathens of every description 
pour contempt upon them, and load them with all 
manner of indignities. Nor have Christians been 
at all more kindly disposed towards them ; on the 
contrary, they have in times gone-by béen fore- 
most in executing upon them the Divine ven- 
geance. In short, the annals of almost ever 

nation, for 1,800 years, afford abundant proofs 
that this has been, as it still is, the case—the 
very name of Jew being a universally recognized 
term,for extreme degradation and wretchedness, 
and is often applied by passionate people in 
derision, ‘you Jew.’ 38. Thou shalt carry 
much seed out into the field, and shalt gather 
but little in. This is verified by the produce of 
the earth, not only in the immediate veighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, but_over the whole of that 
Jand, which once flowed with milk and honey: 
the curse threatened by God has taken effect. 
Moreover, by a defective system of agriculture, 
being ignorant of barrows, the seeds sown are 
allowed to lie uncovered on the field, and are 
eonsequently devoured by birds; besides, wheat, 
on growing up, is consumed by caterpillars. 39. 
Thou shalt plant vineyards... but shalt neither 
drink of the wine, nor gather the grapes; for the 
worms shall eat them The vine, in all stages of 
its growth, is the prey of insects. While the 
Curculio vastator feeds upon the young shoots 
often killing them the first year ; while the sma 

caterpillar of a Procris oD Zyyene is destructive 


to the vine-buds as-they open in the spring, eat- 
ing its way into them, and devouring the germ of 
the grape; while the larve of a moth (Pyralia 
vitana, F.) are in France very destructive to the 
leaves, and another-species does great injury to the 
young bushes, preventing their expansion by the 
webs in which it involves them, a third (Pyralis 
fasciana, F.) makes the grapes themselves its food ; 
and it is this, or a similar insect, that is threatened 
in the prediction (Kirby and Spence’s ‘ Entomo- 
logy,’ i., pp. 200, 201). Very few vineyards are 
now seen in Palestine. 40. Thou shalt have 
olive trees throughout all thy coasts, &c. Syria, 
orton that part of it which the Israelites 
inhabited, was the native country of the olive. 
So valuable were olive trees, that almost all 
classes of that people possessed oliveyards i: 
Sam. vir 14; 1 Chr. xxvii. 28; Neh. v. 11). ‘It 
is a curious and interesting fact, that during 
more than 2,000 years Hebrews, Romans, Mos- 
lems, and Christians have been successively in 
possession of the rocky mountains of Palestine; 
yet the olive vindicates its paternal soil, and is 
found at this day on the same spot which was 
called by the Hebrew writers the mount of Olives 
eleven centuries before the Christian era’ (Dr, 
Edward Glarke’s ‘Travels in Palestine;’ Dr. 
Wilde’s ‘Travels in Palestine,’ ii., p. 184). 41. 
Thou shalt beget sons and daughters, but thou 
shalt not enjoy them. All the Jewish children in 
Georgia are the property of the Georgian powers 
(Joseph Wolf’). 43, 44. The stranger that is 
within thee shall get above thee very high. 
This was fulfilled in the subsequent history of 
Israel; as appears, for instance, in the prosperit 

of ‘‘the stranger” (Judg. ii. 14; 1 Sam, xii. 10 

and in the striking contrast between the days o 

Solomon, when the weight of gold (silver being 
nothing accounted of) which came to the king in 
one year was six hundred three score and six 
talents, and those of Jehoiakim, when Pharaoh- 


necho, having by conquest become ‘‘ the head.” of 


Judea, could impose only a tribute of one hundred 
talents of silver and one talent of gold, which, small 
as it was, could with difficulty be raised by an im- 
poverished rae ‘Doubtless in those days, and 
many which followed them, the proud stranger 
frequently lent to the oppressed Jew of that which 
had been his own, but the Jew did not lend to 
him. There is no record of the Jews becoming 
great money-lenders so long as they remained in 
the land of Israel, subject to foreign powers; and 
this is what is directly referred to, vo. 40, 42; and 
the assault of the Roman armies is not alluded 
to till v. 49. ‘There are, however, other prophetic 
scriptures referring more particularly to the latter 
or Boman captivity of Israel, and their general 
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45 Moreover all these curses shall come upon thee, and shall pursue thee, | 3°24! 
and overtake thee, till thou be destroyed; because thou hearkenedst not | * nee 
unto the voice of the Lorp thy God, to keep his commandments and his| yrs. 15, 

46 statutes which he eine thee: and they shall be upon thee *for a |, Eee 

47 sign, and for a wonder, and upon thy seed for ever. Because ‘thou aad 
servedst not the Lorp thy God with joyfulness, and with gladness of | misx «76 

48 heart, for the abundance of all things; therefore shalt thou serve thine | Jer. a. 12 
enemies, which the Lorp shall send against thee, in hunger, and in eee: v. 
thirst, and in nakedness, and in want of all things: and he ™ shall puta} att 11 99. 

49 yoke of iron upon thy neck, until he have destroyed thee. The * Lorp | * Jer. 6. 15. 
shall bring a nation against thee from far, from the end of the earth, as| Jer. 67225 
° swift as the eagle flieth; a nation whose tongue thou shalt not ?? under- | « Jer 4s, «0 

50 stand; a nation ™ of fierce countenance, which ”shall not regard the| Jer. 49 22. 

51 person of the old, nor show favour to the young: and he shall ‘eat the rag hey 
fruit of thy cattle, aud the fruit of thy land, until thou be destroyed: | Hos. 1. 
which also shall not leave thee either corn, wine, or oil, or the increase of it hear. 

52 thy kine, or flocks of thy sheep, until he have destroyed thee. And he| * ag aig 
shall ” besiege thee in all thy gates, until thy high and fenced walls come] pro'r. 13, 
down, wherein thou trustedst, throughout all thy land: and he shall| keel. a1 
besiege thee in all thy gates, throughout all thy land, which the Lorp peradare. 

53 thy God hath given thee. And ‘thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own] [sa 47.6. 
‘body, the flesh of thy sons and of thy daughters, which the Lorp thy | ¢ Ira. 1.7. 
God hath given thee, in the siege, and in the straitness, wherewith thine are ad 

54 enemies shall distress thee: so that the man that is tender among you, | +> ai 
and very delicate, his eye shall be evil toward his brother, and toward | Jer. 57.8 
the wife of his bosom, and toward the remnant of his children which he}, ea 

55 shall leave: so that he will not give to any of them of the flesh of his| > Ki 62, 
children whom he shall eat: because he hath nothing left him in the| ». 
siege, and in the straitness, wherewith thine enemies shall distress thee <2 

56 in all thy gates. The tender and delicate woman among you, which lam4 
would not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the ground for| Luke 223 
delicateness and tenderness, her eye shall be evil toward the husband of jue te 

57 her bosom, and toward her son, and toward her daughter, and ‘toward | wearer 
her #8 young one that cometh out from between her feet, and toward her | _ birth. 


dispersion throughout the world, in which hints 
are given of their obtaining a certain influence 
amongst the nations of the earth; particularl 
Isa. lx. 9, which shows that the Jews woul 


become remarkable for the possession of gold and | R. 


silver, which, it may be presumed, was 


to be 
obtained 


by commerce, money-lending, or other 
means whereby wealth is usually accumulated. 
But though there is a large and influential _— 
ef merchants and bankers, the nation is still 
withered under the curse that is written in this 
book. Taken as a whole, they are a shag A peer 
aud suffering people; in the land of their fat ers 
the stranger is still ‘the he: ;” they receive 
as @ favour, when they receive it at all, that 


which was formerly their own by right; and | b 


although matters are somewh 
years, they are still subject to various forms of 
injustice and ieee (‘Jewish Intelligence,’ 
Nov., 1861, pp. 293). 


48. in hunger, and inthirst . . 
of all things—(cf. Amos iv. 6-9.) 49. The Lord 


at improved of late 


shall bring a nation against thee from far, The | sel 


predictions in this and the subsequent verses are 
usually referred to the invasion of the Romans, 
end certainly the course of that destructive war 
answers with literal exactneas to the prophetic 
intimations in this esse ‘They cane from 
far:’ the soldiers of the invadin army were 
faken from France, = and Britain—then 


- and in want | hig 


considered ‘‘the end of the earth.” Julius Se- 
verus, the commander, afterwards Vespasian and 
Hadrian, left Britain for the scene of contest. 
Moreover, the ensign on the standards of the 
oman army was an eagle; and the dialects spoken 
by the soldiers of the different tations that com- 
posed that army were altogether unintelligible 
the Jews. 50. anation of fierce countenance 
—a just description of the Romans, who were not 
only bold and unyielding, but ruthless and im- 
placable, sparing, as Josephus expressly records 
neither age, nor condition, nor sex. 651, he sh: 
eat the t of thy cattle, &c. The ravages of 
an meee army are in all cases disastrous; but 
so great and dreadful were the excesses committed 
the Romans, from the time they entered Judea, 
that, according to the Jewish historian, every dis- 
trict of the country through which they passed 
was strewed with the wrecks of their devasta- 
tions, 6&2. he shall besiege thee . . . until 
h and fenced walls come down. AJ] the 
fortified places to which the people betook them- 
ves for safety were burnt or demolished, and 
the walls of Jerusalem itself razed to the ground. 
53. thou shalt eat the fruit of thineown body— 
(see on 2 Ki, vi. 29; Lam. iv. 7 87. toward 
her young one that cometh out from between 
her’ feet—i.e, a fetus, as distinguished from 
“her children which she shall bear.” [The Sep- 
tuagint has +d xdpiov abrijs 7d éFeAOdv did Tae 
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distress thee in thy gates. 


58 If thou wilt not o 


to 


64 thou goest to possess it. And the 


people, 


65 known, even wood and stone. 


pneav yt Such were the dreadful extremi- 
ties to which the inhabitants during the siege 
were reduced that, according to the testimony 
of Josephus, many women sustained a wretched 
existence by eating the fiesh of their own children. 
Parental affection was extinguished, and the 
nearest relatives were jealously avoided lest they 
should discover and demand a share of the revolt- 
ing viands. 

68. that thou mayest fear this glorious and 
fearful name. It would have been better here 
and in many other passages, if our translators had 
— the original term, “‘ Jehovah thy God.” 

othe public contract which God made with the 
ration of Israel, the preface to the commandments 
promulgated ran thus: ‘‘I am Jehovah thy God, 
who have brought thee out of the land of tt” 
(Exod. xx. 2). ‘This was a development of Noah’s 
prophetic utterance to Shem. But Pharaoh had 
never heard of the name Jehovah (Exod. v. 1, 2), 
and Moses knew nothing of it till, on being called 
to his Divive legation, he was for the first time 
informed what was to be the name of God during 
the extraordinary theocracy (Exod. iii. 13-15; vi. 
3). From all this it appears that Jehovah was to 
be the name of God during the course of the 
theocracy. And it is very remarkable that, since 
the expiration of the theocracy, this national 
name of God has ceased amongst the Jews, who, 
through the influence of a blind superstition, 
dare not utter the name. ‘This, therefore, which 
was to be “God’s name and memorial unto all 
generations” —viz., of the Jewish nation—has 
ended with the theocracy. 62. ye shall be left 
few in number. Notwithstanding the teeming 
population of ancient Judea, there has been 
ever since the destruction of Jerusalem only an 
inconsiderable remnant of Jews existing in that 
land. This diminution took place at an early 
period; for, according to Josephus, 1,100,000 per- 
sons died by famine, pestilence, and other causes, 
at the time of the siege; and more than 90,000 
were carried captives ay ee Romans. In the 
subsequent war cf Hadrian, 580,000 were slain 
and destroyed through various causes. Ever 
since, Palestine has been in the hands.of many 
successive masters; but all have been equally 
hostile to the geet 3 comparatively few 
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children which she shall bear: for she shall eat them for want of all 
things secretly in the siege and straitness, wherewith thine enemy shall 


_ Itt rve to do all the words of this law that are written 
in this book, that thou mayest fear “this glorious and fearful ’name, 
59 THE LORD THY GOD; then the Lorp will make thy plagues “won- 
derful, and the plagues of thy seed, eren great plagues, and of long 
60 continuance, and sore sicknesses, and of long continuance. Moreover he| 
will bring upon thee all the diseases of Egypt, which thou wast afraid of; 
61 and they shall cleave unto thee: also every sickness, and every plague, 
which és not written in the book of this law, them will the Lorp ‘bring 
62 upon thee, until thou be destroyed. And ye shall be left few in number, 
whereas ye were *as the stars of heaven for multitude; because thou 
63 wouldest not obey the voice of the Lorp thy God. And it shall come 
ass, that as the Lorp “rejoiced over you to do you good, and to| Jer i613, 
multiply you; so the Lorp ’will rejoice over ve to destroy you, and to 
bring you to nought; and ye shall be plucke 


from the one end of the earth even unto the other; and there 
thou shalt serve other gods, which neither thou nor thy fathers have 
And °among these nations shalt thou find 


Jor disobedience, 


B. C, 1461, 


* Ex. 63 
Ps, 69. 3. 
Isa, 57. 16, 
Isa, 2). 23, 

® Ps. 83, 18, 
Ira 42. 8 
Phil. &. 10, 

© 2 Chr.21,12¢ 


from off the land whither om es 
ORD “shall. scatter thee among all| , 
Eze, 20, 72> 
35. 
Amos 9. 4, 


have remained in that country; those who did 
so were aliens in the land of their fathers; and 
of all classes of the inhabitants, they are the 
mest degraded and miserable beings, dependent 
for their support on contributions from Warove 
63. ye shall be plucked from off the land. Hadrian 
issued a proeeenon, forbidding any Jews to 
residé in Judea, or even to approach its confines. 
64, the Lord shall scatter thee among all people. 
There is, perhaps, not a country in the world 
where Jews are not to be found. But for cen- 
turies they underwent every species of public 
and private persecution; they have nowhere ac- 
quired_a settlement; and although they are in 
some European States admitted to the privileges 
of citizenship, those ‘tribes of the wandering 
foot and weary breast’ are always looked upon 
as foreigners, whose wishes and destiny are asso- 
ciated with another land. The hosts of northern 
nations—Goths, Vandals, Huns—poured into the 
countries of southern Europe; and where are they 
now? Noy, at a much later period, the Britons, 
Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans all came 
successively into England and formed settlements ; 
and who can distinguish those colonists from 
the aboriginal inhabitants; or the Gauls, the 
Romans, and the Franks in France; or the native 
Spaniards from the Goths and Moors who con- 
quered Spain? ‘They are blended in one indis- 
criminate mass, and their national distinctive- 
ness irretrievably lost. Much more might it 
have been expected that the intense aud pro- 
tracted sufferings of the Jews would, through 
the furnace-heat of affliction, have fused them 
into the common mass of humanity with the 
various nations amongst whom they dwelt. But 
still they continue a separate people, distinct in 
their characteristic features, peculiar in their man- 
ners and customs. Bishop Watson (of Llandaff) 
remarked, that ‘he never saw a Jew, but he be- 
held in him a living testimony to the truth of the 
Old Testament.’ ho that looks on this -con- 
dition of the Hebrews is not filled with awe, 
when he considers the fultilment of this pro- 
phecy, and traces in the past sufferings and 
the present dispersion of that people the most 
legible marks of Divine power, rectitude, and 
faithfulness! 65, among these nations shalt 
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shall buy you. 
29 THES 
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no ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot have rest: “but the Lorp shall 
give thee there a trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind: 
66 and thy life shall hang in doubt before thee; and thou shalt fear day and 
67 night, and shalt have none assurance of thy life: in ¢the mornin 
shalt say, Would God it were even! and at even thou shalt say, 
God it were morning! for the fear of thine heart wherewith thou shalt 
68 fear, and for the sight of thine eyes which thou shalt see. 
Lorp ‘shall bring thee into Egypt again with ships, by the way whereof 
I spake unto thee, Thou shalt see it no more again: and there ye shall 
be sold unto your enemies for bondmen and bondwomen, and no man 


are the words of the covenant which the Lorp commanded 
Moses to make with the children of Israel in the land of Moab, besides 
the covenant which he made with them in Horeb. 

2 _And Moses called unto all Israel, and said unto them, Ye have seen 
all that the Lorp did before your eyes in the land of E, a 

3 and unto all his servants, and unto all his land; the “great temptations 

4 which thine eyes have seen, the signs, and those great miracles: yet °the 
Lorp hath not given you an heart to perceive, and eyes to see, and ears 
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© Lev. 26.36, 

@ Job7. 4. 

* Jer. 44. 7. 
Hos. 8. 13. 
Hos. 9. & 
Fulfilled 
at the de- 


thou 
ould 


And the 


¢ unto Pharaoh, 


2Thes.2.11, 


thou find no ease, neither shall the sole of 
thy foot have rest. The A uatcele used here 
is remarkable, and irresistibly recalls the fate of 
the first murderer, who was doomed to be a 
fugitive and a vagabond upon the face of the earth. 

similar sentence was passed on the Jewish 
people for ‘‘killing the prince of life” (Acts 
iii, 15), when Jerusalem was destroyed by the 
Romans; and the history of the last eighteen 
centuries shows that this sentence has been 
literally executed. 67. in the morning thou 
‘shalt say, Would God it were even! These words 
exhibit a striking picture of impatient suffering, 
longing for the future, in the ardent hope it 
will bring some respite from present wo, though, 
when it arrives, it only forces a new and heavier 
sigh for the anticipated change. 68. the Lord 
shall bring thee into Egypt again with ships. 
The accomplishment of this prediction took place 
under Titus, when, according to Josephus, multi- 


tudes of Jews were transported in. ships to the | d 


land of the Nile, and sold as slaves. Those above 
seventeen years of age were despatched to various 
parts ef the Roman empire, to be employed in 
the public works, or doomed 

ts in the amphitheatres. Those under seven- 
teen were exposed as slaves in such numbers and 
such abject_circumstances that the market was 


gicried with them. Thirty were offered for a| J 


rifle, and it was often difficult to find a pur- 
chaser. Modern critics, however, prefer to con- 
sider Egypt—used here as a type of future bondage 
and misery—a personification of all the foes of 
Israel (Benggiabene *Pentateuch,’ i, p. 123; 
Delitzsch, p. 27). These curses have been dread- 
fully fulfill ed on apostate Israel, and of this every 
Jew of every subsequent age has been: a living 
memorial. ‘Here, then, are instances of pro- 
phecies delivered above 3,000 years ago; and yet, 
“as we see, being fulfilled in the world at this very 
time; and what stronger ees can we desire of 
the Divine legation of oses? How these in- 
stances may affect others. I know not; but, for 
beg must acknowledge, they not only con- 
vince, 
sion: they are truly, as Moses foretold (vv, 
they would be, a sign and a wonder for ever 


ef Ce oi . 
CHAP. . 1-29,—1-9, Aw Exnorrarion To 
OBEDIENcR, 1 ae? the words of the 


to fight with wild | h 


ut amaze and astonish me beyond vier Yet 


covenant. Whether this verse be considered a 
conclusion to what is contained in the preceding 
chapters, or a preface to what is to follow, is of no 
importance to determine; the discourse of Moses 
is continued, and the subject of that discourse was 
Israel’s covenant with God—the privileges it con- 
ferred, and the obligations it imposed. besides the 
covenant which he made with them in Horeb. 
It was substantially the same; but it was re- 
newed now in different circumstances. They 
had violated its conditions. Moses rehearses 
them; and, as he was about to die, gives them 
a clear and full explanation of it, that they might 
have a better knowledge of its conditions, and be 
more disposed to comply with them. But the 
words, ‘besides the covenant which he made 
with them in Horeb,” mean something more than 
@ simple ese of the law formerly pro- 
mulgated. Renewing an old covenant is not mak- 
ing another ‘ besides it,’ which is here said to be 
oue. A covenant was therefore at that time set 
before them, and they were urged to enter into it, 
distinct from the Sinai covenant, even that cove- 
nant which God had confirmed by oath to Abra- 
am, Isaac, and Jacob, and which we know was 
no other than the Gospel obscurely revealed (Gal. 
iii, 16, 17), It is not meant that God now un- 
folded the nature of the Gospel covenant to the 
ews. He only gave them a general intimation 
of good things to come, binding them by various 
significant expressions in that covenant to believe 
and long for that season when the event should 
unfold the sense of these predictions, and show 
the spiritual veiled under the literal meaning of 
the law of Moses (see on ch, xxx. 6, 12-14: see 
Kurtz, ‘History of the Old Covenant, iii., 489; 
Hengstenberg, ‘ Daniel,’ p. 521, Cot). 

2. Moses called unto all Israel... Ye have 
seen all that the Lord did, &c. This appeal to 
the experience of the people, though a gener- 
ally, was applicable only to that portion of them 
who had been very zone = the period of the 
exodus, and who remembered the marvellous 
transactions that preceded and followed that era. 
Yet, alas! those wonderful events made no good 
impression upon them (v. 4). They were strangers 
to that of wisdom which is liberally given 
to all who ask it; and their insensibility was all 
the more inexcusable that so many miracles ha 


bees performed which might have led ta a certain 


Noses exhorieth 
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5 to hear, unto this day. And ‘I have led you forty years in the wilder- 


to obedience. 


B. ©, 1451. 


ness: your clothes are not waxen old upon you, and thy shoe is not |*chis. 


6 waxen old upon thy foot. Ye 


your God. 


the king of Bashan, 


in all that ye do. 


) *have not eaten bread, neither have ye | ,°%** 
drunk wine or strong drink: that ye might know that I am the Tas Unie. 
Ps. 78, 24, 
7 | Audwhen ye came unto this place, Sihon ‘the king of Heshbon, and Og | * 4u™ 3h 
an, came out against us unto battle, and we smote them:| chs.1. 
8 and we took their land, and /gave it for an inheritance unto the Reuben- |/ Numsz.ss. 
9 ites, and to the Gadites, and to the half tribe of Manasseh. Keep |’ 72" 
*therefore the words of this covenant, and do them, that ye may prosper | Pa. 2s. 10. 
Ps 103, 17, 
10 Ye stand this day all of you before the Lorp your God; your captains] 2° 4 , y 
of your tribes, your elders, and your officers, with all the men of lade aes 
Jer. 1.5, 


11 your little ones, your wives, and thy stranger that is in thy camp, 


conviction of the presence and the power of God 
with them. The preservation of their clothes 
and shoes, the supply of daily food and fresh 
water,—these, continued without interruption or 
diminution during so many years’ sojourn in the 
desert, were miracles which unmistakeably pro- 
claimed the immediate hand of God, and were 
performed for the express purpose of training 
them to a practical knowledge of, and habitual 
confidence in, Him. Their experience of this 
extraordinary goodness and care, together with 
their remembrance of the brilliant successes by 
which, with little exertion or loss on their part, 
od enabled them to acquire the valuable terri- 
tory on which wef stood, is mentioned again, 
to enforce a faithful adherence to the covenant, 
as the direct and sure means of obta‘ning its 
promised blessings. Several authors of note are 
inclined to take the statement made respecting 
‘the clothes and the shoes’ in 4 figurative sense, 
as denoting that the Israelites were not reduced 
at any time to the necessity of sh sede 9 para 
‘and shoes tattered and torn; for they never 
wanted the means and opportunities of having 
them renewed. Their own flocks would supply 
them with wool and leather skins (and that they 
ob eee skill in the manufacture of textile 
‘abrics, the works contributed to the tabernacle 
afford abundant evidence), or they might obtain 
articles of wearing apparel by purchase from 
the mercantile caravans, which periodically tra- 
versed the desert (Rosenmiiller’s ‘Scholia’). Hence 
those writers consider the declaration of Moses 
amounts simply to this, that through the special 
ce of God they had, during all their wander- 
Ings in the wilderness, a sufficient supply of 
clothes and shoes. But surely, if such necessaries 
were obtained from natural and ordinary sources, 
there was no occasion to mention the fact. The 
additional circumstance, however, mentioned in 
the parallel passage (ch. viii. 4), ‘‘neither did thy 
foot swell,” is, we' think, unfavourable to this 
view, while the preservation of the clothes and 
shoes is classed here with the gift of manna, 
which was unquestionably miraculous. On these 
ounds, then, we interpret the words before us 
Riterally, as indicating a miracle, and doubtless a 
miracle of a most astonishing character, consider- 
ing the mass of people who had to be suitably 
clad. Rabbinical writers, indeed, in their en- 
deavours to magnify the miracle, assert that the 
clothes and shoes grew with the growth of the 
individyal wearer. But such fancies’are super- 
fiuous, as well as groundless. Clothes amongst 
the Hebrews, as amongst other Oriental people, 
were loose, and not fitted, as ours, to the shape 
dimensions of the liad person; so that 


the clothes of persons who had died would suit 
young members of the family when they advanced 
in age and stature. The miracle, then, consisted in 
the habiliments which the Israelites wore at the 
exodus, and their stock of which was increased 


-by the gifts of the Egyptians, as well as the spoil 


of the Amalekites, being, by a distinguished act of 
grace, preserved entire during the forty years’ so- 
journ in the wilderness; and Moses’ appeal to the 
people’s consciousness of the extraordinary fact 
could not have been effectively made sooner than 
at the end of that period (see Graves’ ‘ Penta- 
teuch,’ ii., pp. 445, 446). 6. that ye might know 
that Iam the Lord your God. In taking a retro- 
spect of all the way by which they had ‘been led 
“these forty years” (ch. viii. 2), the design of 
Moses was to exhort the people to obedience, by 
working upon their sense of gratitude, and tell 
them that all those wonders which were done in 
Egypt before their eyes, and afterwards in the 
wilderness for their support, were in order that 
they might be educated to the practical knowledge 
of Jehovah as their 
10. Ye stand this day all of you before the 
Lord your God. Moses had (v. 2) convoked an 
assembly ; and though, from the language of 
this passage, he apparently addressed the whole 
people of Israel, of all ages and conditions, young 
as well as old, menials as well as masters, natur- 
alized strangers as well as native Israelites, yet, 
in reality, the convention was confined to ‘the 
captains of the tribes’ [2323¥ opYNI]; ‘your 
heads, yourtribes’ (Num. v. 1; xvii. 2; xxxvi.1) [Sep- 
tuagint, of fad et tua@y}—the (twelve) princes 
of tribes (tribes being added merely by way of 
illustration, as in ch. xxxiii. 5); ‘‘your elders” 
[pzyPr (Exod. iv. 29; xii. 21); the Septuagint has 
% yepovola iuay|—i.e., the seventy and other heads 
of distinguished families ; although ‘‘elders,” when 
no distinction is expressed, include the princes 
also (ch. xxxi. 28); ‘“‘and your officers” [03°7Hw ; 
Septuagint, ypayparoucaywyeis, writers]; and 
ae Me ritten, aocdmeais eing much employed 
in the administration of justice, magistrates, 
leaders (ch. i. 15; xxxi. 28; Num. xi. 16) [the 
Septuagint adds, «al of xprrai tov, and your 
judges (cf. Exod. xviii. 21; Deut. i. 15; Josh. xxiii. 
2)],—the three established orders of national repre- 
sentatives (ch. xxxi. 28) [constituting the 7p, or 
sometimes the 77p—i. e., the congregation (ch. xxxi. 
30; Exod. xii, 3; Num. xxvii. 2)] to whom the 
communication was made in the first instance, 
and by whom it would be repeated to all the 
ple. 11., thy stranger that is in thy camp. 
This term included all classes of foreign servants, 


Renewal of the covenant. DEUTERONOMY XXIX. 


The wicked threatened, 


B C. ‘451. 


12 from *the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy water; that thou 


shouldest tenter into covenant with the Lorp thy God, and ‘into his 
13 oath, which the Lorp thy God maketh with thee this day; that he may 
establish thee to-day for a people unto himself, and that he may be unto 
thee a God, as he hath said unto thee, and as he hath sworn unto thy 
14 fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. Neither with you only /do 
15 I make this covenant and this oath; but with Aim that standeth here 
with us this day before the Lorp our God, ‘and also with him that is 
not here with us this day: 
16 (For ye know how we have dwelt in the land of Egypt; and how we 
17 came through the nations which ye passed by; and ye have seen their 
abominations, and their *idols, wood and stone, silver and gold, which 
18 were among them:) lest there should be among you man, or woman, or 
family, or tribe, whose heart turneth away this day from the Lorp our 
God, to go and serve the gods of these nations; ‘lest there should be 
19 among you a root that beareth *gall and wormwood; and it come to 
ass, when he heareth the words of this curse, that he bless himself in 
is heart, saying, “I shall have peace, though I walk “in the ‘imagina- 
20 tion of mine heart, °to add Sdrunkenness to thirst: the ’Lorp will not 
spare him, but then “the anger of the Lorp and “his jealousy shall smoke 
against that-man, and all the curses that are written in this book shall 
lie upon him, and the Lorp shall blot out his name from under heaven. 
21 And the Lorp ‘shall separate him unto evil out of all the tribes of Israel, 
oe to all the curses of the covenant that ®are written in this book 
of the law: 

So that the generation to come of your children that shall rise up after 
you, and the stranger that shall come from a far land, shall say, when 
they see the plagues of that land, and the sicknesses 7 which the Lorp hath 
whether bought with money (Exod. xii. 44) or 
taken in war, and the children of such persons 
who could no longer be reckoned Gentiles, and 


were introduced by circumcision into the national 
privileges of Israel. from the hewer of thy 


22 


hering of fire-wood 
ee Eva ined,’ p. 57). 


ooo: 
& Josh. 9. Zi, 
1 pass 
¢ Neh. 10. 2), 
J Jer 31. 31. 
Heb. 8. 7,8. 
& Acts 2 39, 
1Cor 7. 14, 
2 dungy 


gods, 
+ Heb 12. 15, 
8 rosh, or. a 


* Num 15.32, 
Fecl, il 9 

4 Or, stub- 
bornness. 
Jer. 7. 24, 

° Isa. 30. 1. 


* Matt. 21.42, 
6 is written. 
T wherewith 

the LORD 


distances, must haye been exceedingly fatiguin 

still more so than the cutting of trees or the 
’ (Benisch, ‘ Colenso’s Objeo- 
_ All were addressed 
through their representatives or leaders, and 


wood unto the drawer of thy water. The re- 
ference at so early a period to such’ a class of 
menial labourers determines them to have be- 
longed to the Egyptians who accompanied the 
camp from Egypt, and though, of course, origin- 
ally heathen, were now, in the appointed way, 
incorporated with Israel. In enumerating all the 
various classes of which the Israelite population 
was composed, Moses begins with the ‘heads 
of tribes’ and ends with ‘the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,’ as constituting the lowest 
grade in the social ladder. Water was generall 
drawn from the well for the daily use of eac 
family by some member of the household, and 
was not always reckoned a meuial employment 
(Gen. xxiv. 19; xxix. 10; Exod. ii. 17; John iv. 7). 
special class, we know, was organized in 
Canaan for providing very large and constant 
supplies of water, needed in the various services 
of the sanctuary (Josh. ix. 21); and that they 
were considered drudges is evident from their 
being always associated with ‘hewers of wood,’ 
whose work is of a heavy, exhausting description. 
This division of labour was found necessary at a 
very early period, ‘ because the exceptional posi- 
tion which the Israelites then qcecupied, and the 
peculiar geographical features presented by the 
desert, required a special organization for the 
supply of the necessary fluid, which having, 
under a scorching sun, to be drawn from deep, 
hollow, or subterranean reservoirs, the coverin 
of which had to be removed and again reutenea 
and which had pocasionay to be transported long 


called to renew the Sinaitic covenant. This is 
evident from v. 14, where mention is expressly 
made of those absent as well as those present— 
not only of the living, but also of re genera- 
tions (v. 25). None of them were allowed to con- 
sider themselves as exempt from the terms of that 
national compact, lest any lapsing into idolatry 
might prove a root of bitterness, spreading its 
noxious seed and corrupt influence all around (of. 
Heb. xii. 15). It was of tlte greatest consequence 
thus to reach the heart and conscience of every 
one; for some might delude themselves with the 
vain idea that, taking the oath (v. 12) bj 
which they engaged themselves in covenant wit 
God, they would secure its blessings; and even 
though t oy should not rigidly adhere to His 
worship and commands, but follow the devices 
and inclinations of their own hearts Tad mny3 
TON, though I walk in the hardness or stub. 
bornness of my heart], yet that He would wink at 
such liberties and not punish them. It was of the 
greatest consequence to impress all with the stron 
and abiding conviction, that while the covenant o 
grace had special blessings belonging to it, it at 
the same time had curses in reserve for trans- 
gressors, the infliction of which would be as 
certain as lasting and severe. This was the 
advantage contemplated in the law being re- 
hearsed a second time. 

23. see the plagues of that land, and the 
sicknesses which the Lord hath laid upon it. 
The picture of @ once rich and flourishing region 


The penalty of disobedience. 


therein, 


26 the land of 
them, gods whom they knew not, and 


29 
may do all the words of this law. 


30 AND “it shall come to pass, when *all these things aré come upon 
thee, the blessing and the curse, which I have set before thee, and ‘thou 


blasted and doomed in consequence of the sins 
of its inhabitants is very striking, and calculated 
to awaken awe in every reflecting mind. Such is, 
and long has been, the desolate state of Palestine. 
23. the whole land thereof is brimstone, and salt, 
and burning, that it is not sown, nor beareth, nor 
any grass groweth therein. The total want of 
verdure, with the rigectemed of utter desolation 
in many parts of Palestine, is one of the most 
striking features in its present state (see on Lev. 
XXVi. 32-35). like the overthrow of Sodum, and 
Gomorrah,Admah, and Zeboim. [7257, overthrow, 
and 457, overthrew, are expressions used only in 
reference to the destruction of the cities of the 
pee, and borrowed by the later sacred writers 

m. Gen. xix. 25, 29: cf. Iss. i. 7; xiii.-19; Amos 
iv. 11; Jer. xlix: 18; 1. 40.] Sodom and Gomorrah 
alone are mentioned in the narrative of the catas- 
trophe; but Admah and Zeboim were situated in 
the same plain (Gen. xiv. 2), and were involved in 
the sulphurous torrent which was rained down 
upon the whole plain (Gen. xix. 25). Though com- 
paratively small and insignificant places, they are 
specified here in order to show the extreme deso- 
lation to which, in her little towns as well as large 
cities, the land of Israel would be doomed. 24 
all nations shall say, Wherefore hath the Lord 
done thus unto this land? In looking at its 
ruined cities, its blasted coast, its naked moun- 
tains, its sterile and parched soil—all the sad 
and unmistakeable evidences of a land lying 


under a curse—numbers of travellers from Europe, : 


and the Indies, ‘strangers from a far 
country’ ( v. 22), in the present day, see that the 
Lord has executed his rere: am Who can 
resist the conclusion, that it has m inflicted 
‘because the inhabitants had forsaken the cove- 
nant of the Lord God of their fathers, and the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against this land, 
to bring upon it all the curses that are written 
in this book.’ The infidel Volney, *a stranger 
that came from a far country,’ expressed_himself, 
after a survey of Palestine ("Ruins of or saben 
b. ii.), in terms which are an unconscious fulfilment 
of this prediction: ‘From whence proceed, such 
melancholy revolutions? For what cause is the 
fortune of these countries so striking! changed? 
Why are so many cities destroyed ? 


Ameri 


y is not 
that ancient a and perpetu- 


j like the overthrow of Sodom, and Gomorrah, 
24 Zeboim, which the Lorp overthrew in his anger, and in his 
all nations shall say, Wherefore hath the Lorp done thus unto this 
25 land? what meaneth the heat of this great anger? Then men shall say, 
Because they have forsaken the covenant of the Lorp God of their 
fathers, which he made with them when he brought them forth out of 
pt: for they went and served other gods, and worshipped 
Sehom he had not ® given unto 
27 them: and the anger of the Lorp was kindled against this land, “to 
28 bring upon it all the curses that are written in this book: and the Lorp 
*rooted them out of their land in anger, and in wrath, and in great 
indignation, and cast them into another land, as i¢ és this day. 
The “secret things belong unto the Lorp our God: but * those things 
which are revealed belong unto us and to our children for ever, that we 
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23 laid upon it; and that the whole land thereof is brimstone, ‘and salt, 
and burning, ¢hat it is not sown, nor beareth, nor an 


B. ©. 1461, 
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6 Jer 17.6, 
Zeph, 2, 9 

% Gen. 19, 2%, 

YI Kio.g, 

8 Or, who 
had not 
given to 
them any 
portion, 

9 divided. 


grass groweth 
Admah, and 
wrath; even 


Lake 16,29, 
Jobn 5. 39. 


CHAP. 30, 
© Lev. 23, 40, 
& ch 23. 

° 1 Kis, 47, 


ated !—a mayeterions God exercises his incompre- 
hensible judgments. He has doubtless pronounced 
@ secret malediction against the land. He has 
struck with a curse the present race of men in 
revenge of past generations.’ 

29. The secret things belong unto the Lord. 
This verse has no apparent connection with the 
thread of discourse; and it is thought to have 
been said in answer to the looks of astonishment 
or the words of enquiry, whether the people would 
be ever so wicked as to deserve such punishmen 
or the institutions which God had establish 
amongst them ever be withdrawn or subverted, 
[The words ocbw-yz have riot the extensive 
meaning which the Jews have always, been 
fond of attaching to them. obiv is frequently 
used in a limited sense (cf, Exod. xxi. 6; 1 Sam. 
i, 22, 28). Maimonides, and other Jewish writers, 
answer that obip by itself may not signify 
eternity; yet, when preceded by 7p, unéo, till, it 
denotes eternal duration in the most absolute 
sense, continuance of time admitting no end; 
and, in support of this assertion, appeal to Ps, 
xix. 9, ‘‘The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring 
for ever.” The passage is irrelevant because it 
refers to the moral, nof the political nor ritual 
law. The true meaning of the expressions was 
to pike a the observances which were to he 
continued when the nation was settled in Canaan 
from the temporary enactments which had ——- 
to their shifting condition before they reached it. 
Having served their purpose, however, they have 
ceased with the dispensation to which they be- 
longed: though called “‘an everlasting covenant,” 
** an ordinance for ever,” it was only ‘‘ throughout 
their generations.” The recorded history of God’s 
providential dealings towards Israel presents 4 
wonderful combination of “goodness and severity.” 
There is much of it involved in mystery too pro- 
found for our limited capacities to fathom; but, 
from the comprehensive wisdom displayed in 
those parts which have been made known to us, 
‘we are prepared to enter into the full spirit of the 
apostle’s exclamation, ‘‘ How unsearchable are 
His. ju ents!” (Rom. xi 33. 

CH , KXX, 1-20.—Great MERCIES PROMISED 
UNTO THE PENITENT. 1-3. when all these things 
are come upon thee, and thon. , . shalt 


Mercies promised 


shalt call them to mind among 
2 hath driven thee, and shalt 


obey his voice, according to all that I command thee this day, thou and 
8 thy children, with all thine heart, and with all thy soul; that ‘then the| 
Lorp thy God will tura thy captivity, and have compassion upon thee, 


and will return and / gather 


4 thy God hath scattered thee. If%azy of thine be driven out unto the 
outmost parts of heaven, from thence will the Lorp thy God 
5 and from thence will he fetch thee: and the Lorp thy G 
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to the penitent, 


all the nations whither the Lorp thy God | 3° ™st 
return unto the Lorp thy God, and shalt Beg . 


Lam. 8. 32, 
Hos 3.5. 


thee from all the nations, whither the Lorp| #°* oe 
h pf =m 

ther thee, ch 12.) 
will bring |« by we us 


thee into the land which thy fathers possessed, and thou shalt possess it i Ps. 126, 1, 4 


6 and: he will do thee good, and ahp 7 thee above thy fathers. An 
*the Lorp thy God will circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy 
seed, to love the Lorp thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy 

And the Lorp thy God will put all these 

curses upon thine enemies, and on them that hate thee, which persecuted 

And thou shalt return, and obey the voice of the Lorp, and do 

9 all his commandments, which I command thee this day. And ‘the 
Lorp thy God will make thee plenteous in every work of thine hand, in 


7 soul, that thou mayest live. 


8 thee. 


John 3. £-7, 
2 Cor. 5.17. 


the fruit of thy body, and in the fruit of thy cattle, and in the fruit of | ¢ ch 23.11. 


thy land, for good: for the Lorp will again rejoice over thee for good, as 

10 he rejoiced over thy fathers ; if thou shalt hearken unto the voice of the 
Lorp thy God, to keep his commandments and his statutes which are 
written in this book of the law, and if thou turn unto the Lorp thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul. 


J Jer. $2. 41, 
Jer. 33. 9. 
Luke 15. & 

10, 32. 
Jobn 15. iL, 


return . . . then the Lord . .. will turn thy 
captivity. The hopes of the Hebrew people are 
ardently directed to this dene tes and they con- 
fidently expect that God, commiserating their 
forlorn and fallen condition, will yet rescue them 
from all the evils of their long dispersion. The 
do not consider the promise as fulfilled by their 
restoration from the captivity in Babylon, for 
Israel was not then scattered in the manner here 
described—“ among all the nations,” “unto the 
outmost parts of heaven” (v. 4); and when God 
recalled them from that bondage, all the Israelites 
were not brought back, they were not multiplied 
above their fathers (v. 5), nor were their hearte 
and those of their children circumcised to love 
the Lord (v. 6).. It is not, therefore, of the 
Babylonish captivity that Moses was speaking 
in this passage: it must be of the dispersed state 
to which they have been doomed for 1800 years. 
It will be admitted by all who believe the Old 
Testament Scriptures that the Jewish nation are 


now suffering under a penal sentence of long- | 28, 29 


continued exile from their own land, whic 
is to cease, according to this prophecy and many 
others (cf. Lev. xxvi. 40-42), when, repenting of 


their sins, they return te God in the appointed. 


way. They were expelled from Canaan for reject- 
ing Jesus Christ as the Prophet whom God was to 
raise ne like unto Moses; and therefore, in return- 
ing to God, they must in the first instance acknow- 
ledge the prophetic character and office of Christ. 
This prediction may have been eathieny, accom- 

lished on the return of the Israelites from Baby- 
on ; for, according to the structure and design of 
Penpeire propheoy, it may have pointed to several 
similar eras in their national history; and this 
view is sanctioned by the prayer of Nehemiah 
oe i, 8, 9). But undoubtedly it will receive its 
ull and complete accomplishment in the conver- 
sion of the Jews to the Nae of Christ. At the 
restoration from the Babylonish captivity, that 


pore were changed in many respects for the | will 


ter. They were ad a weaned from sen- 


y promnen, which 


sible idolatry; and this outward reformation was 
a prelude of the higher attainments they are des- 
tined to reach in the age of Messiah, ‘when the 
Lord God will circumcise their hearts, and the 
hearts of their seed, to love the Lord.’ This 
, as the context clearly shows, 
longs to the period of their recovery from their 
resent dispersion, will, if compared with the 
Loca of Isa. lii. 1, render it evident that it is 
not the external badge L 
thought of, but the state of the heart symbolized 
by it, to which alone any value is to be attached, 
and which the inspired writers of the Old Testa- 
ment represent as the criterion by which the true 
por of God are to be discerned. So far, then, 
rom becoming less of a true Israelite by ming 
a true Christian, every converted Jew will then 
for the first time, really deserve the name o} 
Israelite, even though he should (if that were 
nero divest himself of the national mark of 
istinction put upon_ him in infancy (cf. Rom. ii. 


of circumcision which is 


: see ‘Jewish Teppsitoryi: iii, 1818, p. 256), 
Thé course pointed out seems clearly to be this: 
that the hearts of the Hebrew people shall be 
circumcised (Col. ii. 2); in other words, by the 
combined influences of the Word and Spirit of 
God, their hearts will be tonched and purified 
from all their superstition and unbelief; they will. 
be converted to the faith of Jesus Christ as their 
Messiah—a spiritual deliverer; and the effect of 
their conversion will be that they will return and 
obey the voice (the Gospel, the Evangelical law) of 
the | he words may be interpreted either 
wholly in a spiritual sense (John-xi. 51, 52) or, as 
many think, in a literal sense also, (Rom. xi.) 
They will be recalled from all places of the dis- 
persion to their own land, and enjoy the highest 
prosperity. The mercies and favours of a bountiful 
revidence, not then Deine abused as formerly (chs. 
xxxi. 20; xxxii. 15), will be received in a better 
spirit, and employed to nobler purposes. .The people 
happy, “ for the Lord will again rejoice over 

them for good, as He rejoiced over their fathers.” 


Moses encourageth 


11 For this commandment which 


12 hidden from thee, neither és it far off: 
shouldest say, Who shall go up for us to heaven, 
13 that we may hear it, and do it? Neither és it beyond the sea, that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us, 
14 that we may hear it, and do it? But the word is 
in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it. 
_ See, I have set before thee this day life and good, and death andevil;| 1 
16 in that I command thee this day to love the Lorp thy God, to walk in 
his ways, and to keep his commandments, and his statutes, and his judg- 
ments, that thou mayest live and multiply: and the Lorp thy God shall 
17 bless thee in the land whither thou goest to possess it. But if thine} ,* 
heart turn away, so that thou wilt not hear, but shalt: be drawn away,| 18 
18 and worship other gods, and serve them; I “denounce unto you this day, 
that ye shall surely perish, and that ye shall not prolong your days upon 
19 the land, whither thou passest over Jordan to go to possess ft. I call 
heaven and earth to record this day against you, that I have set before 
you life and death, blessing and cursing: therefore choose life, that both 
20 thou and thy seed may live; that thou mayest love the Lorp thy God, 
and that thou mayest obey his voice, and th 
him ; for he zs thy ° life, and the length of thy days; that thou mayest 
dwell in the land which the Lorp sware unto thy fathers, to. Abraham, 


15 


to Isaac, and to Jacob, ” to give them. 


31, AND Moses went and spake these words unto all Israel. And he said 
2 unto them, I *am an hundred and twenty years old this day; I can no 
more ’go out -and come in: also the Lorp hath said unto me, ° Thou 

8 shalt not go over this Jordan. The Lorp thy God, “he will go over 
before thee, and he will destroy these nations from before thee, and thou 


11-14 THe ComMANDMENT IS MANIFEST. 
11-14. For this commandment...is not hidden... 
neither...faroff. That law of loving and-obeying 
God, which was the subject of Moses’ discourse, 
was well known to the Israelites. They could not 

lead ignorance of its existence and requirements, 

t was not concealed as an impenetrable mystery 
in heaven, for it had been revealed through Moses; 
nor was it carefully withheld from the people as a 
dangerous discovery, and one had to rise from the 
depths of the sea, like Jonah, to proclaim it; for 
the youngest and humblest of them were instructed 
in those truths which were subjects of earnest 
study and research among the wisest and greatest 
of other nations. ‘They were not under a necessity 
of undertaking long journeys or distant voyages, 
as many ancient sages did, 1n quest of knowledge 
They enjoyed the peculiar privilege of a familiar 
acquaintance with it. It was with them a subject 
of common conversation, engraven on their memo- 
ries, and frequently explained and inculcated on 
their hearts. The apostle Paul (Rom. x. 6-8) has 
applied this passage to the Gospel, for the law of 
Christ is substantially the same as that of Moses, 
only exhibited more clearly in_its spiritua] nature 
saa; extensive ps rene and, accompanied with 
the advantages of Gospel grace, is practicable and 


easy. 
15.20. DEATH AND LIFE ARE SET BEFORE THE 


TsRAELITES. 15-20. See, I have set pefore thee 
this day life... and death—i.e., the alterna- 
tive of a or a disobedient and 


ood and happy, I ' 
miserable life. Love of God aud compliance with 
His will is the only way of securing the blessings 
and avoiding the evils described. The choice was 
left to themselves; and in urging upon them the 
inducements toa wise choic oses warmed, as 
he proceeded, intoa phy solemn and impressive 


DEUTERONOMY XXXI. 


the people, 

I command thee this day, ‘it is not | _B. ©1461. 
it ‘¢s not in heaven, that thou + nus 

hr : TO. 30. 4. 

and bring it unto us, |" sony is 

A 2 Rom 10.6. 

and bring it unto us, | "ch. 11. 26. 

very nigh unto thee,| jamie 

Gal, 3, 13, 


1 Jobn 3.28, 


9 Job 12, 10. 
Ps. 27. 1.. 
Ps. 66. 9; 
Dan. 6. 23. 
John 11. 25, 
Acts 17. 25, 

23. 

P Gen. 12.7. 
Gen. 13. 15, 
Gen, 15. 18. 


CHAP, 31, 

@ Ex 7.7. 
ch, 34. 7, 

6 Num.27.17, 
1 Ki, 3. 7. 

° Num 20.12, 
Num.2z.13, 
ch. 3. 27. 

@ ch. 9. 3. 


at thou mayest cleave unto. 


earnestness similar to that of Paul to the elders of 
Ephesus (Acts xx. 26, 27), 


CHAP. XXXT. 1-30.—Mosrs ENCOURAGETH THE 
PEOPLE AND JoSHUA. 1. And Moses went and 
spake [1am nvp zou. ‘And Moses continued 
to address these words.’ This seems rather to be 
the import of the phraseology, than that, after a 
cessation of some interval, Moses repaired. to the 
scene of the public assembly to speak to the. 
people. It is probable that this rehearsal of the 
aw extended over several successive days; and it 
might be the last and most important day on 
which the return of Moses to the place of assem- 
bly is specially noticed. In drawing his discourse 
towards a conclusion, he adverted to his advanced 
age; and although neither his physical nor intel- 
lectual powers had suffered any decay (ch. xxxiv. 
7), yet he knew by a special revelation that the 
time had arrived when he was about to be with- 
drawn from the superintendence and government 
of Israel. 2. I can no more go out and come in. 
The idea of physical infirmities, or inability to 
perform the duties of a leader, through exhaustion 
of nature, is excluded by the testimony borne 
to the undiminished energies, both mental and 
corporeal, of Moses (ch. xxxiv. 7). But the un- 
alterable decree of heaven had fixed the Jordan 
as the boundary of his life’s journey, and having 
that goal, he could no longer act as formerly the 
part of their guide and governor. The import of 
the clause obviously is, ‘I shall not be in circum- 
stances to march with you apy farther.’ also the 
Lord hath said unto me—should be ‘for the 
Lord hath said.’ Thou shalt not go over this 
Jordan. While taking a solemn leave of the 
people, he exhorted them not to be intimidated by 
the menacing opposition of enemies; to take 


Moses delivereth the 
shalt 


& destroye 
6 commanded you. 


he J will not fail thee,.nor forsake thee. 
7 And 
Israel, Be ‘strong, and of a 


8 give them ; and thou shalt cause them to inherit it. : i 
tt is that doth go before thee; “he will be with thee, he will not fail 
thee, neither forsake thee: fear not, neither be dismayed. ; 

9 And Moses wrote this law, "and delivered it unto the priests the sons 
of Levi, which ° bare the ark of the covenant of the Lorp, and unto all 

10 the elders of Israel. And Moses commanded them, saying, At the end 
of every seven years, in the solemnity of the year of release, %in the 
11 feast of tabernacles, when all Israel is come to ” appear before the Lorp thy 
God in the place which he shall choose, * 
12 all Israel in their hearing. Gather ‘the people together, men, and 
women, and children, and thy stranger that zs within thy gates, that 
they may hear, and that they may learn, and fear the Lorp your God, 
13 and observe to do all the words of this law: and that their children, 
“which have not known any thing, “may hear, and learn to fear the 
Lorp your God, as long as ye live in the land whither ye go over Jordan 


to possess it. 
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them: and Joshua, he shall go over before thee, as the 
4 Lorp hath said, And the Lorp shall do unto them ‘as he did to Sihon 

and to Og, kings of the Amorites, and unto the land of them, whom he 
And /the Lorp sball give them up before your face, that ye 
may do unto them according unto all the commandments which I have 
Be “strong, and of a good courage, *fear not, nor be 
afraid of them: for the Lorp thy God, ‘he z¢ is that doth go with thee; 


Moses called unto Joshua, and said unto him in the sight of all 
ood courage: for thou must go with this 
people unto the land which the Lorp hath sworn unto their fathers to 


law to the priests. 


B.C. 1461. 


© Num 21.34 

f ch. 7.2. 

9 Josh, 10. 25 
1 Chr. 22.13 

4& ch. 1, 29, 
ch. 7. 18, 

ch 2. 4 
Ps. 118. 6, 

JF Josh. 1. 6. 
Heb. 13. 6 

© ch. 1, 38, 
ch, 3, 2, 

¢ Ex. 13, 21, 
Ex. 83, 14. 
Num. 14.9. 
Pa. 37. 3. 
Rom, 8. 81, 

*1 Chr.2«.20, 

* ch. 17. 18, 

° Num, 4, 15. 
Josh. 3. 3. 
1 Chr.15,.12 

Peh 1.1 

© Lev. 23, 34. 

* ch. 16. 16 

* Josh. 8 34. 
2 Ki. 2. 2. 
Neh. 8 1. 

¢ ch. 4, 10, 

* oh. 11-2 
Pro. 22. 6. 
Eph. 6, 4, 

° Ps. 73. 6 

A 


And the Lorp, ‘he 


thou shalt read this law before 


encouragement from the continued presence of 
their covenanted God; and to rest assured that 
the same Divine power which had enabled them 
to discomfit their first assailants on the east of 
Jordan would aid them not leas effectu: in the 
adventurous enterprise which they were about to 
undertake, and by which Shey Bond obtain pos- 
session of ‘the land which He had sworn unto 
their fathers to give them.’ 

9-13, Hz DELIVERS THE LAW To THE PRIESTS, 
TO READ IT EVERY SEVENTH YEAR TO THE 
PEOPLE. 9. Moses wrote this law, and de- 
livered it unto the priests. The law thus com- 
mitted to writing was either the book of Deuter- 
onomy only, as 
important part of it contained between twenty- 
seventh and thirtieth chapters fas Davidson main- 
tains ; Horne’s ‘Introduction,’ iii., pp. 616, 618), or 
the whole Pentateuch, as the phrase, “this law,” 
“the book of this law,’ signifies in the later 
historical books Vest. i. 8; viii. 31, 34; xxiv. 26; 
2 Ki. xiv. 6: see further in the General Introduc- 
tion). It was usual in cases of public or private 
contract for two, copies of the engagement to be 
made—one to be deposited in the national archives, 
or some secure place for reference, should occasion 
require; the other to remain in the hands of the 
contracting parses (Jer. xxxii. 12-14). The same 
course was followed on this renewal of the cove- 
nant between God and Israel. Two written copies 
of the law were prepared, the one of which was de- 
livered to the pnblic representatives of Israel—viz., 
the priests and the elders, the priests, .. which 
bare the ark of the covenant. In all ordinary 
journeys it was the common duty of the Levites to 
on solemn or extraordinary occasions that office 
was discharged by the priests (Josh. iii. 3-8; vi. 6; 
4 Chr, xv, 11, 22), Hence frequent allusion is 


urtz and Delitzsch think, or the | addres 


the ark and its furniture (Num. iy. 15), but | boo 


made to the priests as invested with the high 
function of keeping the canon of inspiration (Deut. 
xvii. 18). the elders of Israel. They were 
assistants to the priests, and overseers to take 
care of the preservation, rehearsal, and observance 
of the law. 10, 11. At the end of every seven 
years . . . thou shalt read this law. At the 
return ef the Sabbatic year, and during the feast 
of tabervacles, the law was to be publicly read. 
This order of Moses was a future and prospective 
arrangement; for the observance of the Sabbatic 
year did not commence till the conquest and 
peaceful occupation of Canaan. Some think that 
this order for the public rehearsal of the law was 
sed to the priests, particularly the gs 
priest, and the prevailing opinion is, that the 
office was performed by them ; while others main- 
tain that it was on the hint rulers the duty 
devolved (2 Ki. xxiii. 2; Neh. viii. 1). The pas- 
sage seems to bear that both the civil and ecclesias- 
tical authorities were taken bound to see the 
injunction duly attended to. This ordinance for 
the solemn eopeeaniel reading of the law in the 
audience of the people was subservient to 
several important purposes. For, while the people 
had Sipet epics of being instructed in it every 
Sabbath, and daily in their own homes, this public 
periodical rehearsal at meetings in the courts of 
the sanctuary, where women and children of 
twelve years were present, as they usually were at 

the great festivals, was calculated to produce 
and pious impressions of Divine truth amid the 
sacred associations of the time and place; besides, 
it formed a public guarantee for the preservation 
integrity, and faithful transmission of the sacred 
90k to successive ages. ‘Amongst the various 
wise reasons for choosing this period of -seven 
ears, one most principal one appears to be its 
g the year of releast, when the general abolition 


Moses delicereth the DEUTERONOMY XXXI. law to the priests. 


14 And the Lorp said unto Moses, * Behold, thy days approach that thou | _3 © 1. 
must die: call Joshua, and present: pantesleds in ‘the Tashetnisle of the | * Num 27.13. 
congregation, that I may give him @ charge. And Moses and Joshua |” ps’go'7, 
went, and presented themselves in the tabernacle of the congregation 1 Le down. 

15 And *the Lorp = fae in the tabernacle in a pillar of a cloud: and |, 28s™7'2 
the pillar of the cloud stood over the door of the tabernacle. fess he 

16 And the Lorp said unto Moses, Behold, thou shalt 1sleep with thy Fou’. . 
fathers ; and this people will ’ rise up, and *go awhoring after the gods | “Jud 10% 
of the strangers of the land whither they go to be among them, and will Tees, 

forsake me, and break my covenant which I have made with them.| 3 

17 Then my anger shall be kindled against them in that day, and °I will} 1*}'*" 

forsake them, and I will “hide my face from them, and they shall be] 3xi 2.10 


devoured, and many evils and troubles shall * befall them; so that they | 17. 
will say in that day, ¢Are not these evils come upon us, because our God 


18 s‘not amongus? And I will surely hide my face in that day for all the xen 
evils which they shall have wrought, in that they are tdevtd dato other | ° ache. ie 
19 gods. Now therefore write ye this song for you, and teach it the children | . ok a 
of Israel : put it in their mouths, that this song may be a witness for me wn 2), 
20 against the children of Israel. For when I shall have brought them into | 1s. 8 w. 
the land which I sware unto their fathers, that floweth with milk and| jee $9 33 
honey ; and they shall have eaten and filled themselves, ‘and waxen fat ; | sma ie 
then will they turn unto other gods, and serve them, and provoke me, | _ Neb. 9. 32 
21 and break my covenant. And it shall come to pass, when many evils |* Num ics 
and troubles are befallen them, that this song shall testify 8 against them |/ Neb. 8. 28 
as a witness; for it shall not be forgotten out of the mouths of their seed: | Ps. 17.10. 
for 91 know their imagination * which ‘they go about, even now, before I es oe 
have brought them into the land which I sware. Jer. 28. 
22 Moses therefore wrote this song the same day, and taught it the children | Jer 5.1 
23 of Israel. And he oe Joshua the son of Nun a charge, and said, *Be| + terre 
strong, and of a good courage: for thou shalt bring the children of Israel | 9 1 cnr. 2.9. 
into the land which I sware unto them: and I will be with thee. a 
24 And it came to pass, when Moses had made an end of writing the aicatene 
25 words of this law in a book, until they were finished, that Moses| Rev.2 23, 
commanded the Levites, which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lorp, » Amos 5. 25. 
26 saying, Take this book of the law, /and put it in the side of the ark of ta ay 


the covenant of the Lorp your God, that it may be there for a witness! 2i 28 


tion, which was to be learnt by the Israelites 
themselves, and to be taught to their children in 
every age, embodyin the substance of the pre- 
ceding addresses, and of,a strain well suited to 
inspire the popular mind with a strong sense of 


of debts and discharge from personal slavery peri- 
odically took place; circumstances which would 
necessarily secure constant attendance to this 
solemnity, and contribute to ensure the observance 
of this command. Thus closely were the religious 


and civil parts of the Mosaic code connected 
(Graves ‘ Lectures on the Pentateuch,’ ii., p. 20). 

14,15. the Lord said unto Moses... 
Joshua, and present yourselves in the taber- 


nacie of the congregation. Joshua had been 


acting geipuesed to the office of commander by 
‘oses, who doubtless exerted all his influence to 
obtain for his successor a proper reception. But 
with the view of securing the continued respect 
and submission of so fickle and perverse a peo le, 
it was expedient that a higher sanction should be 
given to the ie pa which the Shechinah 
was the bol and pledge. It never appeared in 
the secon rie: and its non-appearance was & 

relude of ‘all the evils that came upon them, 

use their God was not among them. 

19. Now therefore bd eed ye this song. National 
songs take deep hold of the memories, and have a 
powerful influence in stirring the gore feelin 
of a people; and in accordance with this principle 
jn buman_nature, a song was ordered to be com- 
posed by Moses, aear uader Divine inspira- 


God’s favour to their nation. 
24. when Moses had made an end of writing the 


call | words of thislawina book, until they were finished. 


That Moses, at an early period in the course of his 
divine legislation, was commanded to record God’s 
wonderful doings and deliverances to Israel 

appears from Exod. xvii. 14 Shs it is called 
7p22, in the book, ch. xxiv. 4-7, ‘‘the book of the 
covenant”]. To this book he from time to time 
made successive additions, as the inspiring ‘Spirit 
which was in him did signify;’ and here it is 
stated, as one of the last acts of his laborious life 

that ‘he made an end of writing all the words o 

this law [7gby] in a book,’ which is clearly 
defined to be the book, by the significant words 
which follow [O9F 1, even unto their being 
finished—i. ¢., in full, wholly (Gesenive: cf. v. 30; 
Josh, xxiv. 25, 26; 1 Sam. x. 25). 26. Take this 
book of the law, and put it in the side of the 
ark. The second copy of the Jaw (see on v. 9) 
was deposited, for greater security and reverence, 
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7 against thee. For *I know thy rebellion, and thy stiff ‘neck: behold, a 
while I am yet alive with you this day, ye have been rebellious against |; o° * 
28 the Lorp; and how much more after my death! Gather unto me all| gog 
the elders of your tribes, and your officers, that I may speak these words & Cha, 9.8 
29 in their ears, “and call heaven and earth to record against them. For abot 
I know that after my death ye will utterly corrupt yourselves, and turn} Acts 7.15. 
aside from the way which I have commanded you; and evil will befall ch, 20 18 
you in the latter days; because ye will do evil in the sight of the Lorp, |? ***__ 
to provoke him to anger through the work of your hands. fae st. 
30 And Moses spake in the ears of all the congregation of Israel the words | * 7* 4 
of this song, until they were ended. Jer. 2.12 
32 GIVE “ear, O ye heavens, and I will speak ; > io fe a 
And hear, O earth, the words of my mouth. ne ny re 
2 My °doctrine shall drop as the rain,—my speech shall distil as the dew, | Ps. 12.6 
* As the small rain upon the tender herb,—and as the showersupon the grass: | ¢ ate: 22, 
3 Because I will publish the name of the Lorp: oats or. 
Ascribe ye greatness unto our God. , t Jer. 10. £0, 
4 He is the Rock, “his work zs perfect ;—for ‘all his ways are judgment: |? Bea 


JA God of truth, and ’ without iniquity,—just and right zs he. 


in the most holy recess of the sanctuary, a little 
chest [}73 7¥9], beside the ark of the covenant, 
under the shadow of the cherubic figures and 
the eye of Him who dwelt between them ;—for 
there was nothing contained within it but the 
tables of stone (I Ki. viii. 9). Others think it 
was put within the ark, it meine certain, from the 
testimony of Paul (Exod. xh. 20; Heb. ix. 4), that 
there were once other things inside the ark, and 
that this was the autograph copy found in the 
time of Josiah (2 Ki, xxii. 8). Some writers haye 
concluded, from the circumstance of Moses’ writ- 
ing being here declared to be finished, that all the 
rest of this book, from v, 19, are appendices added 
by the hand of another writer. But it does not 
follow that the moment Moses intimated to the 
priests they were to be invested with the sacred 
deposit of ‘‘this book of the law,” he ceased to 
have any connection with, or control over, it. The 
injunction addressed to the priests (. 26), to take 
it ‘‘ and put it in the side,” seems to have been an 
intimation that in due time it was to be entrusted 
to their safe custody ; and they must have felt it 
as their highest honour and privilege, that ‘unto 
them were committed the oracles of God.’ But it 
cannot be supposed that ‘Moses cut himself off 
from all access to his own work; and there is 
nothing in all this chapter which may not have 
been written by Moses. He could surely after- 
wards add the remaining records, with an account 
of the transmission; for it is not likely that the 
solemn transmission should have hindered Moses 
from making the needful addition. The account 
of the delivery seemed necessary to complete the 
work thus délivered’ (Arnold). 

CHAP. XXXII. 1-52—Moszs’ Sona, wHIcH 
SETS FORTH THE PERFECTIONS OF Gop. 1. Give 
ear, O ye heavens... hear, O earth. The 
magnificence of the exordium, the grandeur of 
the theme, the frequent and sudden transitions, 
the elevated strain of the sentiments and language, 


entitle this song to be ranked amongst the noblest | H 


specimens of poetry to be found in the Scriptures. 
The song opens with a beautiful apostrophe to 
the heavens and the earth to listen to his strains. 
The same sentiment had been previously expressed 
by Moses in the plain thongh rhetorical form, “I 
call heaven and earth to witness against thee 
this day ” (ch. xxx. 19). But cast into the peculiar 
style of poetry 


» it arrears much stronger and | exalted 


more impressive. Such an appeal to universal 
nature is frequently made by Hebrew bards 
when the matter of their discourse is of more 
than ordinary importance (cf. Ps. 1. 3, 4; Isa 
i, 2; Mic. vi. 1, 2). 2, 3. My doctrine shall drop, 
&c. The language may justly be taken as uttered 
in the form of a wish or prayer. May om 4 
doctrine (discourse) drop as the rain! my speec 

distil as the dew! like showers on the tender 
blade; like copious dewdrops [>'3}, multitude 
of drops] on the grass! [The Septuagint inter- 
prets it in the optative mood, mpocdoxdcbw we 
veros To atop Ieyud mov, Kat KataBitw ws dpdcos 
Ta piparé wov, Weel SuBpos, ix’ Gypworw, Kal wast 
vipetos iat yxoptov.] the comparison of whole- 


‘some instruction to the pure, gentle, and insinuat- 


ing influence of rain or dew is frequently made 
by the sacred writers (Isa. v. 6; lv. 10, 11). The 
metaphor was probably borrowed from t, in 
the hieroglyphic imagery of which the beneficial 
influence of instruction was symbolized by the 
representation of a hee ae dew. 3. Because 
I will publish—for I will proclaim the name 
of the Lord ae Exod, xxxiv. 5-7). Some render 
the word, ‘1 address you in the name of the 
Lord.’ The announcement of that gracious name, 
with the attractive attributes of which it is the 
sign, carries with itself the reason of the sweet 
simile used in this verse; for as the parched 
verdure and tender blades are revived by the 
refreshing influence of the showers or the dew, so 
the conscience-stricken hearts of men receive pew 
life and vigour from the doctrine which proclaims 
the mercy and the faithfulness of God. ascribe 
ye greatness unto our God [57i, majesty, royal 
joapeiicencs) Septuagint, neyawodvy (Heb. i. 3).] 
4. He is the Rock—a word expressive of power 
and stability. The application of it in this passage 
is to declare that God had been true to His cove- 
nant with their fathers and them. Nothing that 

e had promised ed; so that if their 
national experience had been painfully chequered 
by severe and protracted trials, notwithstanding 
the brightest promises, that result was traceable 
to their own undutiful and race conduct; not 
to any vacillation or unfaithfulness on the part of 
God (Jas. i. 17), whose procedure was marked by 
justice and judgment, whether they had been 
to prosperity or plunged into the depths 
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5 _1They have corrupted themselves, eS Mtl, - 
2Their spot is not the spot of his children: + He bath 

They area perverse and crooked generation. ile oe 
6 Do ye thus *requite the Lorp,—O foolish people and unwise ? 2 Or, that 
Js not he ‘thy father that hath./ bought thee ? sper ae 
Hath he not made thee, and established thee ? ode 
7 Remember the days of old,—consider the years of many generations: thatis 
Ask thy father, and he will show thee ;—thy elders, and they will tell thee. | , thet blot. 
8 When the Most High divided to the nations their mheritance, Chere 
When he separated the sons of Adam, § 2 Sain. 7.28 
He set the bounds of the people o eeperecon 
According to the number of the children of Israel : a okeen 


of affliction. ["8D. Houbigant, deriving this 
word from the verb “nx, to carve, renders the 
passes, ‘He is the Creator ;’ and so also does the 
eptuagint, which has Yeds.} But the metaphor 
of a ‘‘rock” as a refuge, or to represent the Divine 
faithfulaess and stability of purpose, occurs more 
than once in this song (wv. 15, Bh i and frequently 
in other parts of Scripture (cf. Ps. xviii. 3, 11; 
xxxi. 3; Ixxili, 26; lxxxix. 27; xciv. 22; Isa. xvii. 
10; xxx. 29). It accords with the design of the 
song to render this word by ‘‘ Rock,” as descrip- 
tive of His righteous dealings towards Israel, and 
His faithfulness to His promises. This exordium 
places in striking contrast the moral perfections 
of Jehovah with the unworthy requital made to 
Him for all His distinguishing goodness by the 
people of Israel, whose perverse character and 
gross corruptions are, by a sudden transition 
common in sacred poetry, forthwith spoken of. 

5, They have corrupted themselves—i.¢., the 
Israelites, by their frequent lapses and their 
inveterate attachment to idolatry. their spot is 
not the spot of his children. This is an allusion 
to the marks which idolaters inscribe on their 
foreheads or their arms, with paint or other 
substances, in various colours and forms—straight 
oval, or circular—according to the favourite ido 


of their worship. There 1s no reason to believe. 


that the ancient people of God were ever dis- 
tinguished by any visible marks on their persons 
of their devotion to His service. But they had 
witnessed those outward badges of idolatry on 
the heathen people with whom they had come in 
contact: so that the figurative language of the 
song would be universally understood to mean 
that their character and conduct were not such 
that observers would recognize in them an 

resemblance to the worshippers of the true God. 
they are a perverse and crooked generation 
prone epr, N7]—a false (deceitful), and crooked 
[from dnp, to twist], and twisted generation. Such 
being the unhappy state of Israel, the sacred bard 
expostulates with them, why they had made so 
base a return to God for ali His benefits. 6. Do 
ye thus requite the Lord, O foolish people and 


unwise ? prado mm b>, If the first word 
should stand according to this reading of the 


text, being the only passage in which it appears 
in full form, then 7:7? is in the accusative, 


governed by the verb. But many scholars pro- 
pose letting the interrogative particle 3 stand 


y itself, and prefixing 5 to nn, as the verb 
93, when used in the sense to reward, to 
recompense, is commonly followed by the pre- 
position dy (cf, 2 Chr. xx. 11; Ps. ciii. 10). But 
the meaning is the ot whichever of the two 


constructions is preferred.] is not he thy father 
that hath bought thee ?—:. e., redeemed, emanci- 
pated thee from Egyptian bondage. [F3p is 
applied to this event (Exod. xv. 16), and generally 
to redemption from captivity (ch. xxviii. 68; Neh. 
v. 8; Isa. xi. 11).] hath he not made thee, and 
established thee ?—i. ¢., advanced the nation of 
Israel to peculiar privileges and unprecedented 
distinction. 7. Remember the days of old, &c. 
Hengstenberg beautifully and justly remarks (‘Chris- 
tology,’ ii., p. 170, 171), that this parting hymn of 
Moses is the germ of all prophetism: the sacred 
bard here throws himself into the midst of future 
generations in Israe], and appeals to their personal 
experience or traditional knowledge of God’s 
signal favour to their nation. ‘He mourns over 
their ingratitude and apostasy, as if it were 
already past, because he foresees that it will he so; 
and he, in the spirit, transfers himself into those 
future times, and says that which then only should 
be said.’ 8, 9. When the Most High divided to 
the nations their inheritance. In the division of 
the earth, which Noah is believed to have made 
by Divine direction in the days of Foley (Ger. x. 
5, 25; ch. ii. 5-9; Acts xvii. 26, 27), Palestine 
was reserved by the wisdom and goodness of 
Heaven for the possession of His peculiar people, 
and the display of the most stupendous wonders. 
The theatre was small, but admirably situated 
for the convenient observation of the human race 
—at the junction of the two great continents of 
Asia aud Africa, and almost within sight of 
Europe. From this spot, as from a common 
centre, the report of God’s wonderful works, 
the glad tidings of salvation through the obedience 
and sufferings of His own eternal Son, might be 
rapidly and aan wafted to every part of the 
globe. he set the bounds of the people ac- 
cording to the number of the children of Israel. 
‘Though Peleg is not named, a division of the 
earth is noticed; and the relation to the num- 
ber. of the children of Israel may point to the 
seventy-two (12 x 6) names that occur in the 
text (Gen. x.), if we exclude Noah and his three 
sons’ (Pye Smith, Kitto’s ‘ Cyclopedia,’ art. * Dis- 
persion of Nations’). The dispersion of mavkind 
took place in an orderly manner, according ta 
their tamilies and lsnquage (see on-Gen. x.), each 
people being guided by the secret over-ruling 
providence of God to the country they were 
destined to inherit, In this heaven-directed 
distribution of lands, the posterity of Canaan 
were located in the country of that name, the 
Divine Proprietor having eventually assigned it 
to the children of Israel; and when the corruptions 
of the former had increased to such a height that 
their iniquity was full, God interposed by His judg- 
ments to exterminate them, and make way for the 


children of Israel. Others think that the words, 


The song DEUTERONOMY XXXII. of Moses. 
9 _ For*the Lorn’s portion is his people ; B.C. 1461. 
Jacob is the ‘lot of his inheritance. , . # 1 Sam. 10.1 
10 He found him in a desert land,—and in the waste howling wilderness ; tt a 
He ®led him about, he ‘instructed him, Ay Ripa 
He ™kept him as the apple of his eye. passed him 
11 As an eagle stirreth up her nest,—fluttereth over her young, : iin Se 
Spreadeth abroad her wings,—taketh them, beareth them on her wings; ™ Ps 17.8 
12 So the Lorp alone did lead him,—and there sas no strange god with him. ede a 


13 He “made him ride on the high places of the earth, 


‘according to the number of the children of Is- 
rael,” are used with a special reference to the 
vast pectleton of Israel in after-ages, when, 
though they should, multiply to so extraordinary 
av amount, the land of Canaan, by its mountain 
terraces, &c., was made sufficient for containin 
its teeming multitudes. Another rendering, whic 
has received the sanction of eminent scholars, has 
been proposed as follows :—‘* When the Most High 
divided to the nations their inheritance, when He 
separated the sons of Adam, and set the bounds 
of every people, the children of Israel were few in 
numbers, when the Lord chose that People and 
made Jacob His inheritance’ (cf. ch. xxx. 5; Gen. 
xxxiv. 30; Ps. cv. 9-12). [The Septuagint ren- 
ders the latter clause éornoevy Spa éSvav Kar’ 
dpiOudv dyyé\wy Seov, according to the number 
of the angels (cf. Dan. x. 13).] Also, on the origin 
of the dogma of the tutelary spirits of the nation, 
and the popular belief of the Jews in this doc- 
trine, supposed to have been derived from the 
intercourse with the Egyptians, who divided the 
earth into seventy talon see Hody, ‘On the Sep- 
tuagint Version;’ Hengstenterg, ‘On a p. 

; Pusey, ‘On Daniel,’ p. 368: Selwyn’s ‘Notz 
Critice Deuteronomy,’ p. 65; Alford, on Matt. 
xviii. 10, and on Acts xvii. 26, 

9, Jacob is the lot of his inheritance [ban] 
—& rope, a measuring line, a definite tract of 
country (see on ch. iil. 4, 13, 14). 10. He found 
him in a desert land [RyD’, he found]—i. e., 
‘assisted,’ ‘sustained,’ provided for him [je 
1372] in a pasture land uninhabited, but occupied 
by nomadic people. But Hengstenberg (‘ Penta- 
teuch,’ i, p. 125) regards the word “ found” as 
so peculiar that it cannot be attributed to an 
accidental agreement. The ‘phrase is borrowed 
by Hosea (ix. 10), “I found Israel like grapes in 
the wilderness,” ‘ where,’ says Hengstenberg, ‘the 

neral image of an agreeable discovery, in the 
Pentateuch, is individualized by the prophet un- 
der the image of prance The reason why “the 
wilderness” is selected as the starting-point of 
Israel’s career is, that there only they began to 
feel themselves a free and independent ple. 
and in the waste howling wilderness [55 why 
}Dv!]—and in a desolate howling wilderness: a 
very different term from the former. These 
epithets show clearly that they are not descrip- 
ook om ne ular 

ut only of partic rtions of it—viz., either 
the great Arabah, Ley dreary 
which extends from the Dead Sea to Akaba, 
the sterile region east of the Seir mountains, on 
the border of 
Israelités were under 


towards the close of their migrations,—which is 


described elsewhere as “great” and “ terribl ta) 
infested by ‘fiery se ie snd the perilous 
state of which Jeremiah 


66 . - (ii, 6), 
— howling wilderness” 


is commonly considered an Oriental expression 
for a desert full of wild beasts, whose loud roars 
at night form a terrific element in the scene. 
But perhaps the ‘‘ howling” refers rather to the 
loud rushing sound of the hamsin, which, amid 
the prevalence of an awful death-like silence every- 
where, blows with tremendousimpetuosity, charged 
with clouds of sand and gravel, dog | the air, 
and excluding the prospect of every object far 
and near, The roaring sweep of this tempestuous 
blast over the wide area of the desert renders the 
figurative description in the song exceedingly strik- 
ingandimpressive. he led him about, he instructed 
him. ‘Ji cheval says Harmer (‘Observations,’ iv., 
P. 123), ‘certainly instructed Israel in religion, 
y delivering to him his law in the wilderness; 
but it is not of this kind of teaching Moses here 
speaks, but of God’s instructing Israel how to 
avoid the dangers of the journey, by leading the 
Pare about this and that dangerous Preceatis 
ill, directing them to bi passes through the 
mountains, and guiding them through the intri- 
caties of that difficult journey which might, and 
probably would, have confounded the most con- 
summate Arab guides. ‘They that could have safely 
enough conducted a small caravan of travellers 
through this desert might have been very unequal to 
the task of directing such an enormous multitude, 
encumbered with cattle, women, children, and uten- 
ails,’ he kept him as the apple of his eye [aves 
wp]—as the little man of his eye; i.e., the pupil, 
in which, as in a mirror, a person can discern the 
image of himself reflected in miniature (cf. Prov. 
vii. 2). It is a beautiful image, and, by alluding to 
the care with which every on defends his eye 
from injury, conveys a graphic idea of the tender 
vigilant assiduity with which the Lord watch 
over His people 11. Asaneagle. . . fluttereth 
over her young. This beautiful and expressive 
metaphor is founded on the extraordinary care 
and attachment which the female 
for her young. When her newly-fi 
are sufficiently advanced to soar in 
element, she, in their first 
supports them on the tip of her wing, encourag- 
ing, directing, and aiding their feeble efforts to 
longer and sublimer flights. So did God take the 
most tender and powerful care of His chosen 
people. He carried them out of Egypt and led 
them through all the horrors of the wilderness to 
the promised inheritance (Exod. xix. 4: see an in- 
jerenting description of a parent eagle teaching her 
eir first lessons in flying, Sir H. Davy’s 
‘ Salmonia,’ p. 99). 12, 80 the Lord alone did lead 
m, saiah . 11) represents the Holy 
Spirit as the conductor of Israel through the 
wudernese—an incontestible proof that the Spirit 
is a divine Spirit. 13,14. He made him ride on 
the high places, &. All these expressions seem 
to have peculiar reference to their home in the 
Transjordanic territory, that being the whole of 
Palestine that they had seen at the time when 
Moses is represented as utteriug these worda, 


le cherishes 
ged progeny 
their native 
attempts at fiying, 


The song DEUTERONOMY XXXII. of Moses, 
That he might eat the increase of the fields ; B. ©. 1451. 
And he made him to suck honey ° out of the rock, Job 2. 6. 
And oil out of the flinty rock ; Pe. 81. 16. 

14 Butter of kine, and milk of sheep,—with fat of lambs, 2 ghee 
And rams of the breed of Bashan, and goats, P Perit 
? With the fat of kidneys of wheat ; fa ala 
And thou didst drink the “pure blood of the grape. pi 1% 

15 one ~ eshurun pages fat, and — : Jobn 6. 55, 

ou art waxen fat, thou art grown thick,—thou art covered wi: a) eee 
Then he forsook "God which Senpes Be bos sleds iby om ag 
And lightly esteemed the *Rock of his salvation. * Pa 89.:6 


“The high places” and “‘the fields” are especiall 
applicable to the table-lands of Gilead; and still 
more, the allusions to. the herds and flocks, the 
honey of the wild bees which hive in the crevices 

of the rocks, the oil from the olive as it w, 

singly or in small clumps on the tops of oils 
where scarcely anything else would grow, the 
finest wheat (Ps. Ixxxi. 16; cxlvii. 14), and the 
prolific vintage. But ‘the words may propheti- 

cally refer to their settlement in Canaan, of which 
“the high places of the earth” are very descrip- 
tive. Palestine, being a hilly country, may well 

be denominated ‘the heights of the eart ” (cf. 

Ezek. v. 5; vi. 2; xxxiii. 28; xxxv. 12; xxxvi. 1). 
eee Septuagint has dveBiBacey abrois éwi thy 
xuv THs ie Of those richly productive moun- 
tains the _put Israel in full, free, and per- 
manent possession ; and that people, in cultivating 
them by artificial terraces to the very summit, 
found their country, through the blessing of God, 
rich aad prosperous in the highest degree. he 
made him to suck honey out of the rock, and 
oil out of the fiinty rock. Honev, which was 
a principal article of food with the Hebrews, 
is got abundantly in Palestine still, the bees 
depositing their honey in the crevices of the 
rocks and in hollow trees (i Sam. xiv. 25, 27; 
Matt. iii. 4). The abundant supply of honey 
was an attractive prospect to hold out, as bees 
are not numerous in Egypt, from the scarcity of 
fiowers. But in form, as well as in the habit 
of depositing their honey in the clefts of the 


rocks, they are similar to those in Palestine 
peekinocn- Oil of olive, which was also ° 
or n 


a@ variety 6f pu was plentiful. 
many parts of the Holy Land the sides of the 
er hills are covered with olive trees, which 
grow thrivingly upon the parterres between the 
rocks, il was an article of export to Egypt 
(Hos. xii. 1). AMarmer thinks, that as the latter 
clause refers to planted and cultivated olive trees 
on the mountains, so the first part of the paral- 
lelism must refer to the aromatic plants and 
flowers on the hill-sides, from which the bees 
imbibe the fragrant juice which they carry home 
to their hives in which the honey is made. Some 
of the country are redolent of honey. In- 

from the wide application of the term 
ere rs eg seg br He Aree: eyes . to 
enote the juice C) ree, of the ree, 

‘ ; made into a kind of 


it €n a goat’s skin between 
two upright posts (Wilde's ‘Travels,’ ii., p. 181; 
Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ i., p. Sell, 
p. 418), and resulting in the separation of the 
unctuous from the wheyey part of the fluid 
handler’s ‘Travels,’ i., p. 2; Shaw's ‘Travels,’ 
2, p. 308). The cream is what is meant in this 
e, for butter is used in Palestine only 

In & semi-liquid state; and sour milk, called 
leban, is considered a refreshing and grateful 
beverage, frequently offered to travellers. and 
milk of sheep [-m—new or fresh milk] (Gen. 
xviii. 8; xlix. 12). with fat of lambs [0° 9, well- 
fed lambs], The name signifies leaping and frisk- 
ing, as animals fed on a rich pratt The fat 
itself. was prohibited (Lev. iii. 17). rams of the 
breed of Bashan—lit., the sons of Bashan; Bashan 
the rich ral country east of Jordan assigned 
to the half-tribe of Manasseh (Num. xxxii.), 
and celebrated for its fat and robust cattle 
(Ps. xxii. 12; Ezek, xxxix. 18; Amos iv. 1). 
and goats [o-7ny}]—perfect in form, and age, and 
stature. With the fat of kidneys of wheat—i.c., 
the marrow or farina of the grain (Ps. lxxxi. 16; 
cxlvii. 14). and thou didst drink the pure blood 
of the grape [1pn]—and the blood of the grape 
thou didst drink red wine—i. ¢., fermented (cf. Isa, 
xxvii. 2). The variety of produce here specified 
betokened a country rich in natural capabilities 
and internal resources. Milk and butter alone 
are employed to describe a poor uncultivated 
perus. and, occupied by nomads (Isa. vii. 22). 
ut butter combined with honey, and the bia 
the 
pro- 


shaking or "ont 


associated elements of this picture, conve 
idea of a land in a high state of beauty an 
ductiveness. 

15. But Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked 
[ovn]J—kicked as a full-fed, headstrong ox; 
figuratively, rebelled against God. [)7¥}—a poeti- 
cal name for Israel, implying affection and endear- 
ment; from 7, straight, righteous. Dimin., 
Jesburun, ‘the good little people’ (Gesenius). 
But Hengstenberg rejects this definition, depny- 
ing the termination un to be the Hebrew sign 
of a diminutive, and maintaining that Jeshurun 
is only a rare appellative, expressive of their 
covenanted relation to God. But their practice 
did not correspond to their privileges.] The meta- 


as well as of grapes when a bok ca derive estou 
rup, we think there is some probability that Lae estend *t aiae rom a pampered anime, 

4 4 g tame and gentle, becomes 

the *honey” in this bs mischievous and vicious, in consequence of good 


passage was yiel y 
trees on the hill-sides ag well as the oil (see also 
Roger’s ‘Domestic Life in Palestine,’ p. 78). 14. 
patter of kine [723 ns:9; Septuagint, Bobrvpov 
Goa, thi curdled milk] (Gen. xviii. 8; Judg. 
iv. 25: cf, Josephus, _Asbauitios,. b. v., ch. v., 
sec, 25)—the substance produc me churning ; 
an operation which amongst the Bedouin ‘Arabs 
ww performed in a i? al manner, by 


living and kind treatment. So did the Israelites 
conduct themselves by their various acts of re- 
bellion, murmuring, arid idolatrous apostasy. he 
forsook God [i> we']—he rejected God. Eloah, 
in the singular, as a name of the true God, is of 
rare occurrence. it is found fifty-seven times in 
the Old Testament, fifty-two times applied to the 


The song 


19 


I will see what their end shall be: 


DEUTERONOMY XXXII. 


16 They provoked him to jealousy with strange gods, 

With abominations provoked they him to anger. 
17 They sacrificed unto devils, * not to God ;—to gods whom they knew not, 

9 new gods that came newly up,—whom your fathers feared not. 

18 Of the Rock that begat thee thou art unmindful, 

And hast forgatten God that formed thee. 

And when the Lorp saw 7¢, he 7 abhorred them, 

Because of the provoking of his sons and of his daughters. 
20 And he said, I will hide my face from them, 


of Moses. 


B. ©. 1451. 


€ Or, which 
were not 
God, 

7 Or, 
despised. 

€ 2Chr. 20.20, 
Isa. 7. 9. 
Isa. 30. 9. 
Matt. 17.17, 
Mark 9, 19. 
Luke 18. 8. 

“1 Sam. 12, 


For they are a very froward generation,—children ‘in whom és no faith. | 2. 


21 They have moved me to jealousy with that which is not God ; 
They have provoked me to anger “with their vanities : 
And °I will move them to jealousy with those which are not a people; 
provoke them to anger with a foolish nation. 
22 For a fire is kindled in mine anger,—and 8shall burn unto the lowest hell | “4 
And ®shall consume the earth with her increase, 
And set on fire the foundations of the mountains, , 
23 I will heap mischiefs upon them ;—I will spend mine arrows upon them. 
24 They shali be burnt with hunger, and devoured with 1¢burning heat, 


I will 


And with bitter destruction : 
I will also send the 
With the poison of serpents of the dust. 


25 The “sword without, and terror 2 within, 


in this song (viz., the present and v. 17); one in 2 
Chr. xxxii. 15, one in Neh. ix. 17, forty-one in 
Job. The rest arein the poetical and prophetical 
books. It appears, then, that Eloah, as a singular 
noun applied to the true God, occurs but twice in 
the prose'portions of Scripture; whence it may be 
safely concluded that the plural Elohim is the 
proper prose form, while the other is a poetical 
term not used in prose for the true God till the 
Chaldee dialect became familiar to the Jews 
during the captivity. 16. They provoketl him to 
Jealousy with strange gods [on ]—strangers (Jer. 
ili. 13; v. 19; singular, Isa xliii 12); else with 
(>x] god (Ps. xliv. 21; Ixxxi. 10). 17. They 
sacrificed unto devils [oq¥, lords, = mora (Ges- 
enius); Septuagint, da:novios]. The Hebrews re- 
garded idols ag & who constrained men to 
worship them (cf. Ps. evi. 37 with 1 Cor. viii. 5; 
x. 20: see also on Lev. xvii. 7, where “devils,” in 
the authorized version, is the translation of a 
ditfereut Hebrew word from that in the present 
coutext. gods whom they knew not—implying 
that the true God had made Himself known by a 
ng series of miraculous interpositions, and with 
promises of continued favour to them and their 
posterity, on condition of their stedfast allegiance. 
new gods [Ow n]—i. e., whom they had not pre- 
viously worshipped. that came newly up [2522] 
—from near; i.¢., from Moab, Ammen, and 
Canaan. whom your fathers feared not. it was 
often urged upon the Israelites, as a motive for 
stedfastly adhering to the worship: of God, that 
He was the God of their fathers (Exod. iii, 13 ; chs, 
Josh. xviii. 3;,2 Chr. xxviii, 


true God only. Of the fifty-seven times, two are 


1, 11; iv. 1; xiii 6; 
9; Jer. xliv. 3). 
tioned in this passage—viz., “devils,” i.e., demons, 
the spirits of dead men, That practice they learned 
from the Egyptians. The other, godd which 
came newly up,’ was derived from the nations 
with whom they had intercourse latterly— 
nician idols, 704 


teeth of beasts upon them, 


There are two sets of idols men- 


“ Lam. 4. it, 

8 Or, hath. 
burned, 

® Or, hath 
consumed. 

1¢burning 
coals. 

= Lam 1.20, 

il from the 
chambers, 


19, he abhorred them [yxx]—he rejected them 
with hatred and aversion. because of the pro- 
voking of his sons, and of his daughters—i. es, 
by their sins. 20. And he said, &c. Certain 
words occur which make no part of the measures, 
or are not taken into the account of the verse. 
The word, ‘‘ And he said,” stands by itself. Thon 
the line, 

“I will hide my face from them,” 
and 
“T will see what is their latter end,” 


is the trimeter answering to it (cf. vv. 26, 27. 
said:’ see Lowth’s ‘Preliminary Dissertations,’ p. 
41, also p. 45). 21. I will move them to jealousy 
with those which are not a people. This pecu- 
liar use of the mercy shown to the Gentiles is in 
harmony with what is. stated in other passages, 
where God is represented as provoking the Jews 
to jealousy by imparting to the Gentiles those 
blessings which in former times were contined to 
the Jews only (cf. Rom. xi. 11-14 with Matt. xii. 
41). The point lies in the expression used here 
[>2]—a people in the fullest idea of unity being 
applied to Israel, in contradistinction to [o"3] 
nations, who are descrihed as [oy &5]_non- people, 
from their want of the principle of a Divine unity. 
& foolish nation. Those who in the former dis- 
tich were called “not a preried are here styled 
“a foolish nation,” from their devoted attachment 
to a foolish idolatry (cf. Rom. i. 22). 22. a fire is 

dled in mine anger. Fire is mentioned asa nat- 
ural concomitant of, and therefore an appropriate 
figure for, a declaration of anger or severe displea- 
sure, unto the lowest hell [Dixy—y]—unto Sheol; 


ie, to the lowest or last degree. [Septuagint, 
lwe Gdou xdrw.] 23. I spend mine arrows 
upon them. War, famine, pestilence (Ps. 1xxvii. 
17) are called in Scripture the arrows of the 
Almighty. 24 serpents of the dust [bri]. This 


term for reptiles occurs only here (Job xxxii. 6; 
Mic. vii 17), 25. The sword without, and terror 


a 


The song DEUTERONOMY XXXII. of Moses. 
Shall "destroy both the young man and the virgin, B. ©. 1451, 
The suckling also with the man of grey hairs, '2bereave. 

26 I said, I would scatter them into corners, Rhee 
I wonid make the remembrance of them to cease from among men: Pcie. 

27 Were it not that I feared the wrath of the enemy, Isa 37, 28 
Lest their adverseries should behave themselves strangely, eae 
And lest they should ” say, #* Our hand zs high, hoe cee 
And the Lorp hath not done all this. high hand. 

28 For they are a nation void of counsel, oon 
Neither 7s there any understanding in them. hath done 

29 Oh that they were wise, that they understood this, Ses 
That they would consider their latter end! e bie in 

30 How should ‘one chase a thousand, @ Josh, 23. 10. 
And two put ten thousand to flight, 5 ees 
Except their Rock *had sold them,—and the Lorp had shut them up? | jer uns. 

81 For their rock zs aot as our Rock, MOr, is 
Even ‘our enemies themselves being judges. worse than 

32 For their vine 24 zs of the vine of Sedo anil of the fields of Gomorrah: Na 

etc. 


Their grapes are grapes of gall,—thcir clusters are bitter: 


withir, shall destroy (>aen]—shall bereave (mar- 

in, authorized version). 26. I said, I would scatter 
hem. One leading design of the selection of Israel 
was, besides the instituted means of preserving in 
that nation the knowledge and worship of God, to 
diffuse the same knowledge to some extent amongst 
the surrounding heathen by this miraculous pro- 
cedure and distinguishing favour to them. A 
regard to this object is frequently manifested in 
the plan of the Divine government of that people, 
and as a motive ae the measures of the 
Divine dispensation (Exod. ix. 14; Num. xiv. 
11-26). ‘The same motive,’ says Graves (‘ Lectures 
on the Pentateuch,’ ii., p. 362), ‘is represented as 
operating to prevail upon Jehovah to withhold 
the full punishment in justice due to the crimes 
of this wayward people.’ Thus in his last solemn 
hymn, in which the lawgiver exhibits a prophetic 
sketch of the entire dealing of God with His 
people, after enumerating the signal punishments 
which would follow their. apostasies, he adds, ‘‘I 
would scatter them into corners, were it not that 
I feared the wrath of the enemy, lest their adver- 
saries should behave themselves strangely; and 
leat they should say, Our hand is high, and the 
Lord hath not done all this.” 

29, Oh that they ... would consider their 
latter end !—the terrible judgments which, in the 
event of their continued and incorrigible dis- 
obedience, would impart so awful a character to 
the close of their national history. 30. How 
should one chase a thousand, &c. The express 
promise given to Israel, on condition of their 
religious ov hy en to God, that five of that 
poopie should, by His miraculous aid, chase a 

undred of their enemies rent xxvi. 8), would not 
be fulfilled, and they would be ignominiously de- 
' feated and trampled upon by a handful of enemies. 
The reason was, that God, their great and only 
refuge, would withdraw His protection and dis- 
solve His relation to them, so that they would fall 
into the power of their enemies, and be sold for 
slaves, having been ‘shut mye in the net laid for 
them. 31. For their rock is not as our Rock, 
Thos our meant asap toe judges. 

ey were compelled, by dear-bought_ experienc 
to ia obwiedes the supremacy of Israel’s God 
(Exod. xiv. 25; Num. xxiii.; 1 Sam. iv. 8; Jer. 
xliii. 3). 32. their vine is of the vine of Sodom. 
This fruit, which the wir call ‘ Lot’s sea orange,’ 


is of a bright yellow colour, and grows in clusters 
of three or four. When mellow, it is tempting in 
appearance; but, on being struck, explodes like a 
puff-ball, consisting of skin and fibre only (see 
Josephus, ‘Jewish Wars,’ b. iv., ch. viii., sec. 4). 
Hasselguist (‘ Travels,’ p. 289) considers the fruit 
refe; to, 
‘which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom stood,’ 


to be the Solanum melongena_of Linneys, which 
abounds in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, and which 
is filled with dust, occasioned by the attack of an 
insect, tenthredo, which converts the whole of the 
inside into dust, leaving nothing but the rind 
entire, and without any loss of colour, Chateau- 
briand describes the shrub as prickly, its leaves 
long and slender, while its fruit is altogether like 
the lime of Egypt, both in colour and shape. 
Before it ripens it is swollea out, and has a biting, © 
bitter taste; when it is withered, it yields a dusky 
seed, which may be compared to ashes, and whic 

has a taste like pepper. Robimson (‘ Biblical Re- 
searches,’ ii.. p. 236) takes it to be the ‘Osher of 
the Arabs, the Aulépias gigantea vel procera of 
botanists, which, though growing plentifully in 
Upper Egypt and Nubia, is in Palestine confined 
to the borders of the Dead Sea. It is much larger 
than the Solanum melongena. The stem is six or 
eight inches in diameter, and the height of the 
tree is from ten to fifteen fect. ‘We saw it and 


the Osher growing side by side; and the latter 
arrested our attention by its singular accordance 
with the ancient story. It must be plucked and 
handled with great care, in order to preserve it 
from bursting. We attempted to carry some of 
the boughs and frnit with us to Jerusalem, but 
without success’ (see also Afunk’s ‘ Palestine;’ 
Wolff's ‘Missionary Journey,’ fs 491; Porter's 
‘Syria and Palestine,’ p. 243: cf. Isa. v. 2). The 
highly poetical image founded on the ‘‘vine of 
Sodom” was employed to exhibit the universal 
corruption and hopeless degeneracy of Israel in 
latter ages (see Michaelis, ‘Questions proposed to 
oe fants Travellers,’ a ea pave Mi gall 
on ppy ; @ poisonous plant of extremely rami 

growth aud greatacridity. Itis usually associated 
with wormwood (ch. xxix. 17; Ps. xix. 22; Lam. 
iit. 5; Hos. x. 4); “‘gall”—i.e., the water or juice 
of poppy (Jer. viii. 14; ix. 14; xxiii 16). thelr 


The song 
33 Their wine zs the poison of dragons, and 


34 Js not this “laid up in store with me,—and sealed u 
35 To ‘me belongeth vengeance and recompense ; 


Their foot shall slide in due time: 
For the day of their calamity ts at hand, 


And the things that shall come upon them make haste, 


36 _ For the Lorp shall judge his people, 


And / repent himself for his servants, 


When he seeth that their } power is gone, 


And there is none shut up, or left. 


37 And_he shall say, Where are their gods, 


Their rock in whom they trusted; 
38 Which did eat the fat of their sacrifices, 


And drank the wine of their drink-offerings? 
Let them rise up and help you,—and be * your protection. 

39 See now that I, even I, am he,—and there *is no god with me: 
‘I kill, and I make alive ;—I wound, and I heal: 


Neither ¢s there any that can deliver out 
40 For? I lift up my hand to heaven,—and 


clusters are bitter (cf. 2 Ki. iv. 39-41; Isa. v. 2-4; 
Jer. ii. 21). 33. Their wine is the poison of 
dragons [oy nen, the heat]—i. e. (as ulcerating 
the bowels), the poison or venom of serpents. 
and the cruel venom of asps [338 wei] —the 
violent deadly poison [075] of asps or adders. 
(Septuagint, Suuds aowidwy aviaros, the incurable 
poison of asps.] The Pethen is in all probability 
the Beaten of the Arabs, the Colyber n ja_of 
Egypt. It is described by Forskall as being 
whol spotted (in er scinray & black and white, a 
foot in length, nearly two inches thick, oviparous. 
Its bite is instant death ; the body of the wounded 
person swells greatly’ (Zaylor’s ‘Fragments’ in 
Calmet). 34. Is not this laid up in store with 
me ?-—4. ¢., all their wickedness, of which previous 
mention has been made. Their sins, et long 
borne with patience, are all remembered, being 
sealed up in a bag (Job xiv. ad as a treasure care- 
fully kept; and they, too, shall be put in painful 
remembrance of them. 35. To me belongeth 
vengeance and recompense, It is my office, in 
the course of my providential government, to 
punish ; and as I am well acquainted with all their 
sins, shall visit them in righteous retribution. 
their foot shall slide in due time, Thou 
now fancy themselves secure, firm, and immov- 
able, they shall ere long totter to their fall. The 
phraseology was founded on the difficulty of 
walking ‘in a hill-country along narrow footpaths. 
‘Ours,’ says Dr. Thomson (* Land and Book,’ i., p. 
105), ‘has frequently been not more than a foot 
wide, of hard, smooth rock, and with a profound 
gorge yawning beneath. ‘To slide and fall is, in a 
thousand places, certain destruction; and no 
threatenings against the workers of iniquity are 
more terrible than that they shall be set in slippery 
ces, that their feet shall slide in due time.’ 
is “due time” may be the captivity, or “the 
iness of time,” when, after their rejection and 
erucifixion of Christ, wrath came upon them to the 
ettermost (Acts ii, 13; Gal. iv. 4; 1 Thess. ii. 15, 
36). for the day of their calamity is at hand 
PR Septuagint, syyvs]—is near. Although this 
zwful judgment was not to be inflicted till a dis- 
tant futurity, yet, as viewed through the telesco 
of Prophec it might be said to ‘at hand.” 
and the things at shall come upon them 


4 


make haste, The a of sinners, though | He 
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gh they | li 


of Moses. 


the cruel venom of asps. BC. 1461, 
p among my treasures? | ¢ oy rab He 


Nah. 1. 2, 8 

Rom. 12,19, 
f Judg. 2. 18, 

Jer. 31. x0. 
hand. 

9 Judg. 10,14, 
2 Ki 3.13, 
Jer. 2. 2%, 

Wan hiding 
for you. 

& Iga. 41. 4, 
Isa, 45. 6, 
Tea. 46, 4, 

Ps. 68, 20. 
Ise. 48. 13, 
Hos. 6 1. 
John 8, 24, 
Rev. 1 18 

J Gen. 14, 22, 
Ex. 6. & 
Num. 14.25 
%. 


of my hand. 
say, I live for ever. 


long deferred, is certain; and when they have 
filled up the measure of their iniquities, the judg- 
ment will forthwith fall in full weight upon them. 
86. For the Lord shall judge his people—i. ¢., 
will make a just discrimination, and winnow the 
wheat from the chaff; the faithful from the 
idolatrous and the wicked amongst His people. 
and repent himself for his servants—i. e., change 
his procedure towards them. when he seeth 
that ... there is none shut up, or left [rrp 
a19)]—the shut up and the let go free, or, the bond 
and the free; i. e., all the oe were carried off 
or destroyed (1 Ki. xiv. 10; xxi. 21; 2 Ki ix. 8; 
xiv. 26) ; none were shut up in fortresses, concealed 
in caves, or immured in prisons, and none were 
left, a poor contemptible remnant to occupy the 
depopulated land (2 Ki. xxv. 12). $87. he shall 
Bay, ere are their gods, their rock in whom 
they trusted? Previous to their deliverance, God 
in His providence will convince His people, from 
the degraded and miserable state into which 
idolatry had reduced them, of the vanity and the 
helplessness of idols. 88, which did eat the fat 
of their sacrifices—i. e., to whom Ierael, in the 
times of their apostasy, did offer sacrifices and 
bations like the heathen (Ps. evi. 28; 1 Cor. x. 
20, 21). let them rise up and help you—i. ¢,, if 
they can hear and answer your supplications 
(Judg. xi. 24; Jer. ii. 28). 89. See now that I, 
even I, am he, and there is no god with me, 
Profit by the lessons of dear-bought experience, 
and retain an abiding conviction henceforth of the 
impotence of idols, and at the same time of the 
being and absolute perfections of the great God 
who, as sovereign ruler of men, will show mercy 
and favour to His le, but will inflict upon 
those who oppose Him judicial Mpg oni which 
no power can avert or escape. 40. Por I lift up 
my hand to heaven—the usual form of solemn 
adjuration. amd say, I live for ever—i ¢., as 
sure as I am the self-existent Jehovah, I will 
execute my promises as well as my threatenin 
The inviolable oath announces the certainty of the 
historic fulSlment of all the Divine acts described 
in this prophetic song. Ged is not, as some 
aucient philosophers maintained, a passive or 
indifferent spectator of events that take place in 
the world. althongh invisible to the eye of sense, 
makes Himself known by His v. dispense 


The song 


And will reward them that hate me. 


42 I will make mine arrows drunk with blood, 


And my sword shall devour flesh; 


And that with the blood of the slain and of the captives, 
From the beginning of ‘revenges upon the enemy, 
37 Rejoice, 'O ye nations, wzth his people; 
For he will “avenge the blood of his servants, 
And will render vengeance to his adversaries, 
And “will be merciful unto his land, and to his people. = 
And Moses came and spake all the words of this song in the ears of 
45 the people, he and !§ Hoshea the son of Nun. 
46 of speaking all these words to all Israel: and he said unto them, Set 
your hearts unto all the words which I testify among you this day, which 
e shall command your children to observe to do, all the words of this 
47 law. For it 2s not a vain thing for you; because ° it is your life: and 
through this thing ye shall prolong your days in the land whither ye go 


43 


44 


over Jordan to possess it. 


gations, and shows b 
always the same, whether He kill or make alive: 
the grand agent who makes His presence recog- 
nized and His glory manifested in the expanding 
scheme of Providence (Jer. iv. 2; Heb. vi. 13; 
Rey. x. 5, 6). The object of the antithesis in this 
series of animated interrogatories and declarations 
is to show the essential difference between the 
true God and idols (see Pye Smith's ‘Scripture 
Testimony,’ ii., p. 168, note; Hengstenberg’s 
‘Christology,’ i., p. 215). 42. from the beginning 
of revenges upon the enemy. Le Clerc renders 
these words, ‘from the head, the princes (Judg. v. 
2) (to the lowest soldiers) of the enemy;’ others, 
‘from the hairy scalp of the enemy’ (cf. Ps. 
Ixviii. 21). 

43. Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people [1777 
yop oaj]—shout for joy, ye nations, his people. 
The Hebrew text has not the preposition with. 
[Our translation is evidently taken from the Sep- 
tuagint, which has cippavSnrte ESvn peta Tov Aaov 
avrou, rejoice, ye Gentiles, with His people; and is 
quoted by Paul, Rom. xv. 10.] The 7 ay 
version differs to a remarkable degree from the 
Hebrew text in this passage (see on Heb. i. 6), 
where the reading of the LXX. is adopted by 
the inspired author, and reasons are assigned by 
Bleek and Lbrard for giving it a preference, inv 
eid of eho to the text in our present 

ebrew copies. (See also Bengel’s ‘Gnomon,’ avd 
Aljord, in loco citato.) The Hebrew text seems 
more fully in accordance with the concluding 
strain of the song, where God's people alone are 
addressed, and a call is made bi them to raise 
their jubilant song of praise—‘‘ Rejoice, ye heathen 
(who are now), bis people.” The burden of the 
song related to the severe and protracted chastise- 
ment of God’s ancient people for the abuse of their 
distinguished privileges, and to the unmistakeable 
evidence that would be furnished, even by His 
judgments upon them, that He was the true God. 

he latter portion describes the compassion and 
returning mercy of God towards multitudes of the 
Jews, who, separated in the furnace of aftiction 
from the mass of that apostate and obdurate race, 
should, through the public avowal of their faith, 
be received into the Church ; and their conversion, 
accompanied, as many think, by a restoration to 
the land of their fathers, ak the way for the 
spiritual regeneration Ton the Gentile nations. 
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41 If I whet my glittering sword,—and mine hand take hold on judgment, 
I will render vengeance to mine enemies, 


their results that He is | 


of Moses. 


B. C. 1451, 


& Job 13. 24. 
Jer, 30. 14, 
Lam. 2. 6. 

17 Or, Praise 
his people, 
ye nations, 
or. Sing ye. 

+ Gen. 12, 3, 
1 Ki. 8, 43, 
Ps. 22, 27. 
Isa, 11.-11. 
Isa. 19, 23, 


Luke 2. 10, 
ll 32 

Acts 13, 47. 
Rom. 15,10. 
Rev. 6, 9,10, 

™ Rev. 6. 10, 

” Ps, 85.1. 

18 Or, 
Joshua, 

° Pro. 3. 2 
Rom. 10. 6, 


The ultimate design of the chequered dispensa- 
tions of Providence is to preserve the true Israel, 
throughout the extended family of man, from the 
doom which sin has entailed upon the world; and 
hence, at the close of the song, the redeemed of the 
Lord are called to raise their triumphal song, 
“*Rejoice, ye nations, (as) his people.” and will be 


merciful unto his land, and to his people [7p>3] 


—and will make atonement for, will pardon or 
forgive; i. e., as the verb is used in the reflexive 
sense, will be propitious to ‘his. land and his 
people.’ So long as the Jews shall persist in their 
sinful state of unbelief and apostasy, the Divine 
vengeance will fall with unabated severity upon 
their polluted land: both the justice and the 
holiness of God must be opposed to the cessation 
of the heavy judgment inflicted upon that people 
and their country. But when those judgments 
shall have produced their intended effect in the 
destruction of the enemies of God, and in the 
nascent spirit of repentance and faith amongst the 
descendants of Jacob, their transgressions are 
covered, and ‘“‘The Lord will have mercy upon 
Zion ; for the time to favour her, yea, the set time, 
iscome.” In this inspired composition—which is 
not a lyric, but a song of a unique description, a 
historico-propbetical poem—written on the eve of 
the occupation of Canaan, and well calculated by 
its poetical form, as well as its striking imagery, 
to take a deep hold of the ei deg mind—every 
successive generation of the Jewish people was 
reminded of their close relations to Jehovah as the 
Founder, Benefactor, and Ruler of their common- 
wealth, and of the vital importance of a faithful 
allegiance to Him, as, according to the fundamental 
principle of its constitution, the source of their 
national stability and prosperity. They found 
traced out in broad and distinct outline the diver- 
sified course of their national experience, from its 
commencement at the exodus, and the wear 

pilgrimage in the wilderness, to their happy se 

tlement in the promised land, with all the marvel- 
lous tokens of the Divine presence and favour, 
and the peculiar privileges by which their nation 
was _ pre-eminently distinguished. While they 
would dwell with rapture on the Las ja icture 
drawn of the halcyon days of young Israel, they 
would observe the horizon gradually overcast and 
troubled by gloomy and threatening clouds in the 
advanced times of the monarchy, till there supere 


And Moses made an end 


The majesty 
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48, And the Lorp spake unto Moses that selfsame day, saying, Get thee up 


of God. 


B.C. 1461. 


49 into this mountain Abarim, unto mount Nebo, which #s in the land of |? ch. 3.23. 


Moab, that is over against Jericho, and behold the land of Canaan, 
50 which I give unto the children of Israel for a possession. And die in the 
mount whither thou goest up, and be gathered unto thy ‘ 
Aaron thy brother died in mount Hor, and was gathered unto his people: 
51 because “ye trespassed against me among ‘ 
waters of 1° Meribah-Kadesh, in the wilderness of Zin; 
52 sanctified me not in the midst of the children of Israel. 


see the land before thee; but thou 
which I give the children of Israel. 


33 AND this is “the blessing wherewith Moses the man of God blessed 
“hia death. And he said, 
*The Lorp came from Sinai,—and rose up from Seir unto them : 


2 the children of Israel before 


He shined forth from mount Paran, 


And he came with ‘ten thousands of saints: 


vened the dark, disastrous, long night of the 
dispersion ; and in contemplating this sad picture 
of the decline and fall of their nation, the painful 


truth was enforced upon them that they were the | 


guilty authors of their own misfortunes, by sever- 
ing, through wilful apostasy and blin unbelief, 
the bonds of their covenanted relations with God. 
Thus this song would serve as a seasonable and 
useful monitor to all classes of the people, and in 
every succeeding age, of the character of God, as 
inviolably true and faithful to His promises, as 
well as His threatenings; and as it was given to be 
@ prophetic witness, embracing the whole future of 
the kingdom of God, it may yet be destined to 
exert a potent influence on the reflecting minds 
or awakened consciences of the existing or future 
rate of Jews, who, in pondering over the literal 
fulfilment of the prophetic Word in the severe and 
long-continued judgment, may be led to hope for 
a still more signal display of the Divine love in 
the redemption of Israe 
yerted, they shall have professed their faith in 
Jesus as the true Messiah; when the name of 
Jew shall be dropped from the vocabulary of the 
world; when persecution shall have been pat 
down without, ignorance and superstition banished 
within, and all mankind are united in one glorious 
Church by. the bonds of Christian brotherhood— 
then shall be raised the triumphal song, ‘Rejoice, 
O ye nations, now his people: for the Nord has 
avenged the blood of his servants; he has rendered 
vengeance to his adversaries, and will be merciful 
tpropitions) to his land, and to his people.’ ' 
CHAP. XXXIII. 1-29.—Tue Masgsty or 
Gop. 1, this is the blessing, wherewith Moses... . 
blessed the children of Israel. Conformably to 
what was alluded to formerly (see on ch. xxxi. 24), 
some writers maintain that this chapter was put 
in a written record by a writer subsequent to, or 
at least other than, Moses. ‘Kesnicottwrho espouses 
this view, supports it on the following grounds :— 
Because in this book of Deuteronomy, Moses 
usually speaks of himself in the first person, 
while here the third is assumed. 2. Because, 
although “man of God” was an epithet applied to 
&® prophet (1 Sam. ii. 27), Moses was not likely to 
assume so high-sounding an epithet to himself. 3. 
cause the recorder speaks of himself as one of 
the poopie, who was subject to the official authority 
of Moses. On these aud other grounds, he con- 
cludes that the following series of benedictions 


Then, when, being con- 


was recorded vy &@ person who heard them pro- 
nounced by Moses, and nay he the reface 
contained in vv “This is the blessing 


. 15: 
208 


shalt not go thither unto the land 


Num 27.14. 
@ Num 20.11, 

Num 27.14, 
19 Or, strife 

at Kadesh. 


CHAP. 33, 
* Gen. 49. 28, 
Luke 24 60, 
57. 
John 14.27, 
John 16.33, 
® Ex. 19. 18, 
Judg. 6. 4. 
Hab, 8. 3, 
© Dan. 7. 10, 
Acts 7. 63. 
Gal. 3. 19, 
Heb. 2. 2, 


ople; as 


the children of Israel at the 
because ye 
Yet thou shalt 


wherewith Moses blessed the children of Israel.” 
In this solemn act he delivered, like Jacob, 
ministerially. before his death, a prophetic bless- 
ing. The “blessing” consisted partly in praying, 
through faith, for a blessing upon them, and partly 
in pre-intimating the blessings which God would 
bestow upon each separate tribe. ‘The prophets 
are frequently said to do what they only foretell 
would done (Gen. xlix. 7; Jer. 1-10; Ezek. 
xiii. 3; Hos. vi. 5). Some critics allege that 
there ig an inconsistency between this and the pre- 
ceding chapter. But the objeet contemplated in the 
two passages is widely different. Chapter xxxiii 
contains a very noble ode, in which the method of 
the Divine judgments is unfolded, in order to 
vindicate the ways of Jehovah to Israel. The 
present dea Nag) records a valedictory address of 
the venerable leader, who takes farewell of the 
people by pronouncing an appropriate benediction 
on each tribe in succession. 

2-4. The Lord came from Sinai, and rose ‘up 
from Seir unto them [ind, to them —the 


pee singular}, As no persons are mentioned 

efore Jehovah's Sipeeeces here described, it has 
been conjectured, that the proper reading of the 
text should be [sond), ‘to his people.’ But the 
conjecture is not supported by MS. authority. 
[The Septuagint readg nd, in the first person plural, 
for they translate iuiv, ‘to us.’ So also do the 
Syriac and Vul ate versions, with the Targum of 
Onkelos. But this also is unwarranted. | ere is 
no occasion for inserting ‘to them’ in our ver- 
sion; for, as Henderson (*On Inspiration,” p. 476) 
correctly remarks, ‘the dative of the pronoun is 
here, as frequently, redundant after an intransitive 
verb of motion.’ and he came with ten thou- 
sands of saints [wp naa7p Hx] = ten thousand 
(J ee 10), and frequently any large, indefinite 
number (Gen. xxiv. 60; Ps. xci.7; Song v. 10; 
Ezek, xvi. 7). [eJp, holiness. Being governed by 
the preceding word, it is here equivalent to an 
adjectiv: ‘holy myriads;’ and no objection can be 
made to this view on the ground of M337 being in 


the.feminine plural, since this numeral is feminine, 
and occurs in a similar connection with angels 
(Ps. lxviii. 17), The Septuagint, however, having 
read wyp, translates civ fupiace Kadns, with 
myriads at Kadesh. Kennicott (‘ Dissertations,’ 
vol. i., p. 426) and Ewald (‘ Geschichte’) adopt this 
interpretation, and taking both Hebrew words in 
& geographical sense, render them, ‘from Meribab. 


DM oves blesseth 


4 Moses commanded us a law, 


Even the inheritance of the congregation of Jacob. 

5 And he was *king in Jeshurun,—when the heads of the people 
And the tribes of Israel were gathered together. 

6 Let Reuben live, and not die ;—and let not his men be few. 
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From his right hand wené 1a fiery law for them. 
-3 Yea, “he loved the people ;—“all his saints are in thy hand: 
And they “sat down at thy feet ;—every one shall receive of thy words. 


the tribes. 
B. C. 1461. 


1 a fire of 
law. 

@ Hos. 11. 1. 
*1Sam. 2, 9. 
Ps. 50. 5. 

7 Luke 10, 39, 
Acts 22, 3, 

9 John 7.19. 
h Job 29, 25. 


Kadesh.’? They vindicate their translation—1. 
On the circumstance ofthe three preceding clauses 
containing names of places, and of the fourth 
having one, too, by the change of a single letter. 

That this name, Meribah-Kadesh, occurs at the 
close of the last chapter; and 3. That the word 
constantly used for his saints is ry.) from his 
right hand went a fiery law for them [vx nD 
302 mi]. These words have occasioned much 


Pr lexity. Gesenius renders. them, ‘at His 
Jehovah's) right hand, fire a law to them’—viz., 
to the Israelites ; and we may understand, perhaps 
‘the pillar of fire guiding their way in the desert.’ 

his interpretation, however, is rejected as un- 
satisfactory; and the generality of critics have the 

hrase, ‘a fire of law,’ as equivalent to ‘fiery 
law.” [Vulgate, ‘legem igneam,’ deeming it the 
intention of the sacred historian, by using this 
uncommon mode of expression, to give promi- 


nence to the awful phenomena that marked its 


romulgation.] ‘‘A fiery law”—so called both 
cause of the thunder and lightning which ac- 
companied its promulgation (Exod. xix. 16-18; 
ch, iv. 11), and of the fierce, unrelenting curse 
denounced against the violation of its precepts 
2 Cor. iii. 7-9). Notwithstanding those awe- 
inspiring symbols of Majesty that were dis- 
he on Sinai, the law was really given in 
indness and love (v. 3), as @ means of pro- 
moting both the temporal and eternal welfare 
of the people; and it was ‘‘the inheritance of 
the congregation of Jacob,” not only from the 
hereditary obligation under which that people 
were laid to observe it, but from its being the 
grand distinction, the peculiar privilege of the 
nation. 3. all his saints are in thy hand [y77, 
his holy ones]. [77:3, in thy hand, is an idiomatic 
expression, signifying simply with thee.}- There is 
observable here a very abrupt transition from the 
third person, ‘“‘ His” holy ones, to the second, 
“thy” hand. [The Septuagint has é« defiav 
aitou éyyéhot pet’ airov, and on His right angels 
‘were with Him —a translation which, whatever 
may be said of it in other respects, preserves the 
allelism with ‘holy myriads,’ in the | ina d 
ine,} and they sat down at thy feet pion, 
lay down (an dak Aeyouevov).] Gesenius, who 
regards [271] “‘his saints” as meaning the Israel- 
ites, renders this clause, ‘they are laid down 
feacempell at thy feet’—2. ¢., at the foot of mount 
inai. But the major part of interpreters, con- 
sidering this verse as # continuation of the 
preceding, apply it to the lowly prostration of the 
angelic hosts, ‘They fall down, they bow at thy 
feet.? every one shall recefve of thy words. 
Gesenius, of course, regards this as said of the 
Israelite people accepting the Divine oracle; 
while others, who take the verb in its full signifi- 
cation, to take up so as to bear away, refer it to 
the ministry of angels at the delivery of the law 
oe Ps. lxviii. 17). Under a beautiful metaphor, 
rrowed from the dawn and progressive splendour 
of the sun, the eae of God is sublimely 


described as a Divine light which appeared in 
Sinai, and scattered its beams on all the adjoining 
region in directing Israel’s march to Canaan. In 
these descriptions of a theophania, God is repre- 
sented as coming from the south, and the allusion 
is in general to the thunderings and lightnings of 
Sinai; but other mountains in the same direetion 
are mentioned with it. The location of Seir was 
on the east of the Ghor; mount Paran was either 
the chain on the west of the Ghor, or rather the 
mountains on the southern border of the desert 
towards the peninsula (Robinson: cf. Judg. v. 4, 5; 
Ps. lxviii. 7, 8; Hab. iii. 3). 

4 Moses commanded us a law. So far as. 
respected the agency of Moses, he acted as the 
commissioned legate of Jehovah. the inheritance 
of the congregation of Jacob [7y7)D, possession]. 


The law was so called as being one of the dis- 
tinguishing privileges of Israel, the word imply- 
ing a hereditary claim (Ezek. xi. 15; xxv. 4, 10: 
ef. Ps. cxix. 111, where the Psalmist speaks of “the 
law as his” heritage, a different word, however, 
being used). 65. And he was king in Jeshurun. 


On “Jeshurun” as a. designation of Israel, see 


ch. xxxii. 15. By the grammatical connection of 
this verse with the preceding, ‘‘he” must refer to 
Moses, who might in a certain restricted sense be 
styled ‘‘king,” as under God chief ruler (Judg. 
xix. 1; Jer. xix. 3). But the tenor of the context 
excludes this interpretation; for the general 
assembly of ‘‘the heads of the people and the 
tribes of Israel” at the promulgation of the law 
pointed to their public and solemn assent to the 
national compact, which was ratified by the 
lorious theophany above described; and then 
2 FR while by virtue of His creative power 
and providential agency He is Sovereign of the 
universe, began, by the inauguration of the legal 
economy, to exercise the kingly office amongst 
His chosen people. He, therefore, must be re- 
copnized as “king in Jeshurun.” It is the 
opinion of the most eminent Biblical scholars 
that ‘‘Moses” has crept into v. 4 through the 
error of a transcriber, and that thus confusion 
and obscurity have been introduced into a passage 
of which the manifestation and the acts of God, 
not of Moses, form the real and the leading subject 
(see Kennicott, ‘Dissertation,’ i ; Michaelis, ‘Com- 
mentary on the Laws of Moses,’ art. 34). 

6, Let Reuben live, and not die, Although de- 
prived of the honour and privileges of primo- 
geniture, he was still to hold rank as one of the 
tribes of Israel. He was more numerous than 
several other tribes (Num. i. 21; ii. 11), yet grad- 
ually sank into a mere nomadic tribe, which had 
enough to do merely to “‘live, and not die.” Jose- 
phus says (‘ Antiquities,’ b. iv., ch. viii., sec, 48) 
that Moses blessed every one of the tribes; 80 
that it may be concluded the name of Simeon must 
have been found in the text of bis rate of the 
Pentateuch, although it is now omitted both in 
the Hebrew and Samaritan copies; and accord- 
ingly it stands in the Alexandrian MS. of the 
Septuagint xai Zuuéwy Eorw words év apibuy. But 
Apollinaris remarks, that ‘the accurate copies do 


Moses blesseth 


*Let his hands be sufficient for him ; 


And be thou an help ¢o Aim from his enemies. 


8 And of Levi he said, 


J Let thy Thummim and thy Urim be with thy holy one, 


Whom thou didst prove at: Massah, 


And with whom thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah; __ 
9 Who said unto his “father and to his mother, I have not seen him : 
‘Neither did he acknowledge his brethren,—nor knew his own children : 
iy word,—and kept thy covenant. 
10 ?They shall teach Jacob thy judgments,—and Israel thy law: 


For “they have observed t 


’They shall put incense ‘before thee, 


” And whole burnt sacrifice upon thine altar. : 

11 Bless, Lorp, his substance,—and °accept the work of his hands: 
Smite through the loins of them that rise against him, 
And of them that hate him, that they rise not again, 


12 And of Benjamin he said, 


The beloved of the Lorp shall dwell in safety by him; 
And the LORD shall cover him all the day long, 
And he shall dwell between his shoulders. 
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7 And this 7s the blessing of Judah: and he said, - 
Hear, Lorp, the voice of Judah,—and bring him unto his people: 


not contain the name of Simeon;’ and Tischendorf 
has excluded it from his edition of the ‘Codex 
Vaticanus, although he placesit, of course, amongst 
the various readings in his notes, Professor 
Blunt (‘ Undesigned Coincidences.’ p. 89) accounts 
for the omission by the pre-eminence of this tribe 
in the guilt of Baal-peor, (Num. xxv., xxvi.) The 
reading of our present text is in harmony with 
other statements of Scripture respecting this tribe 
eae i. 23; xxv. 6-14; xxvi. 14; Josh. xix. 1). and 

et not his men be few [7500 vnD]—men of number; 
3. €., easily counted, few (ch iv. 27; Gen. xxxiv. 30; 
Num. ix. 20; r. xvi. 19; Ps. cv. 12; der. 
xliv. 28), *In these words,’ says Gesenius, ‘a 
pegative particle is implied from the preceding 
clause, so as to translate, ‘and let not his men be 
a number ”—i, ¢., let them be many, innumerable.’ 
This interpretation of Gesenius is supported by 
most of the versions [the Septuagint has xai éorw 
wohds év aptOuc), with the exception of the Vulgate, 
‘et sit parvus in numero.’ 

7, This is the blessing of Judah. Its general 
DurDert Leaky to the great power and indepen- 

ence of Judah, as well as its taking the lead in 
all military expeditions, especially during the war 
of invasion. Moses prefers a brief but earnest 

rayer for the victorious campaigning, as well as 
Wey return of this tribe (see on Gen. xlix, 
. 8-10. of Levi he said. The burden of this bless- 
ing is the appointment of the Levites to the digpi- 
tied and sacred office of the priesthood (Lev. x. 11; 
ch, xxii. 8; xvii. 8-11); a reward for their zeal in 
supporting the cause of God, and their unsparin 
severity in chastising even their nearest and 
dearest relatives who had _ participated in the 
idolatry of the molten calf (Exod. xxxii, 26-28: c£ 
Mal. ii 4-6). 

Let thy Thummim and thy Urim be with thy 
en one, As to this remarkable engraving on the 
hig pets pectoral, see on Exod. xxviii. 30 ; Lev. 
vill, The words here assume the form of a 
direct prayer—the Thummim and Urim, which 
are thine, Lord. Let this consecrated breast- 
plate, together with a possession of all the gifts 
and graces which that peculiar breastplate implied, 
be with that tribe, a Papenially that high priest 


whom thou hast sanctified to thyself—‘‘the holy 
ove,” in a sense—above the rest of the People 5 té, 
let the sacerdotal office be perpetua in the 
family of Aaron, whom thou didst prove at 
Massah—i. ¢., although he was tried and rebuked, 
and excluded from Canaan for his misconduct at 
Meribah (see on Num. xx. 10-13), yet he was not 
deprived of the pontificate. Theimport of the 

rayer is, that he, as representative of the tribe of 
ey might be still further honoured by being the 
honoured medium of diffusing light and truth 
amongst the people. 9. who said unto his father, 
&c.—2. ¢, the person consecrated to thee. Aaron 
is still the subject of address, as representing the 
Levitical tribe, who, in the ardour of their zeal 
for the honour of God, sacrificed their natural 
feelings in the unsparing slaughter of their nearest 
relatives who had been guilty of idolatry (cf. Matt. 
x. 37). 11. Bless, Lord, his substance, and accept 
the work of his hands. The prayer is continued 
that a special blessing may attend them in their 
official duty of custodiers of the Divine Word and 

ublic teachers of the laws and statutes of Jehovah 
ef. ch. xvii. 18), ministering to diffuse through 
the great mass of the people the elements of moral 
and religious instruction (ch. xxxi. 10). smite 
through the loins of them that... they rise not 
again—in reference to the neglect and opposition 
the Levites would often experience (chs. xiv. 27-29; 
xvi. 11-14; xxvi. 12). 

12. of Benjamin he said, The beloved of the 
Lord—so called from his being the fond object 
of Jacob’s affection, and from his tribe being 
located, as Josephus says, in the richest part 
of the land. The Hebrew text [Ay wy], beloved 
of Jehovah, which the Samaritan version has 
changed into [7 ~ njn!] the hand, the hand of 
Jehovah shall dwell, &c. A distinguished favour 
was conferred on this tribe in having its por- 
tion assigned near the temple of God. between 
his shoulders [v9n3] (Josh. xv. 8; xviii. 16, 
where it is applied to the hills about Jerusalem) 
—on his sides or borders, Mount Zion, on which 
stood the oy of Jerusalem, belonged to Judah; 
but mount Moriah, the site of the sacred edifice, 
lay in the confines of Benjamin, 


Moses blesseth DEUTERONOMY XXXIII. the tribes. 
13 And of Joseph he said, B.C. 1451. 

? Blessed of the Lorp 6e his land, P Gen. 49, 25, 

For the precious things of heaven, for % the dew, oo 
And for the deep that coucheth beneath, Sepa 

14 And for the precious fruits brought forth by the sun, Pro, 3. 20. 
And for the precious things * put forth by the ® moon, Ere, P- 1S 

15 And for the chief things of the ancient mountains, A ae 
And for the precious things ” of the lasting hills, forth. 

16 And for the precious things of the earth and fulness thereof, 5H 
And for the good will of “him that dwelt in the bush: sare 
Let the blessing come upon the head of Joseph, acts 7. 30, 
And upon the top of the head of him that was separated from his brethren. | °°"? ™ 

17 His glory is like the firstling of his bullock, 7 an uni- 
And his horns are ke the Rika of 7 unicorns: corn. 


13. of Joseph he said, Blessed of the Lord be 
hisland. The territory of this tribe, which was 
situated in central Palestine, was fertile and 
picturesque, richer in varieties of natural pro- 
duce than almost any other part of the country, 
and beautifully diversified by hill and dale. for 
the precious things of heaven—ie., a moist 
atmosphere, which was a real peculiarity of 
inestimable value in a country lke Palestine. 
for the dew—which was very copious (Judg. vi. 
37-40). and for the deep that coucheth beneath 
—i.¢., the subterranean springs which abound 
there. ‘The whole tract of country is emphati- 
cally ‘‘a good land;” the rocky slo that run 
up into it from Judah and Benjamin are inter- 
rupted by wide fertile plains, by continuous tracts 
of verdure, and by vales with streams of water’ 
(‘Handbook of Syria and Palestine,’ p: 294). 
14 and for the precious fruits brousht forth by 
the sun, and for the precious things put forth 
by the moon [c'7, moons; Septuagint, cal xaS" 
&pav: yevvnudtwv nriov TpoTay, Kai dro cuvddwy 
pnvav, for the fruits in season produced by the 
sun, and by the conjunction of moons]—i.e., 
the avunual and monthly vegetation. ‘From the 
time of the new moon to its becoming full, all 
plants and all kinds of young grain. are said to 
gaia more strength than at any other- period. 

ome of the people think that the sap of trees 
rises according to the increase or waning of the 
moon’ (Roberts, ‘Oriental Illustrations,’ p. 131). 
15. and for the chief things of the ancient moun- 
tains, and for the precious things of the lasting 
hills — ‘“‘chief things” [wap], the best gifts ; 
orchards of olives, vines, figs, and corn, growing 
in rich luxuriance on the terraced sides of the 
hills, while the fertile plains and valleys aphest 
winding like a network amongst those heights 
also waving with grain, and fat with the olive and 
the vine (see Hengstenberg on Ps. Ixxii. 16). ‘In 
the richest parts of our own country I have never 
met with such signs of agricultural prosperity’ 


pe 

iii, 2). 
pret &c.—(see, for an explanation of this last 
clause, on Gen, xlix. tt 


the firstling of his bullock. This animal is re- 
markable for courage and fierceness. Gerard 
Vossius (‘De Idolatria,’ ch. ix.) has expended im- 
mense erudition in endeavouring to establish 
the position, that ioe is here called an ox, 
because the figure of that beast was familiarly 
used in Egypt as a hieroglyphic of the illustri- 
ous patriarch, symbolizing his generosity, majesty, 
and usefulness. But the vivacity and sportive- 
ness, as well as the great power and indomitable 
energy of the animal, is what evidently forms 
the leading idea in this passage, the prominent 
int of comparison in the address. And the 
ull was probably chosen as the most appropri- 
ate image, since it was not only a familiar object, 
but reckoned amongst Semitic nations scarcel 
less formidable than the lion (Layard, ‘ Minereh 
and its Remains,’ ii., p. and his horns 


are like the horns of unicorns [087 ‘372]—horns 


of a reém (singular, not plural, as our transla- 
tors, to get rid of a difficulty, have rendered 
it in the text, although the correct transla- 
tion is appended in the margin, probably by 
Hugh Broughton). [Septuagint, xépara povoxepw- 
ros; Vulgate, unicorns, one-horned.] What was 
the species of this animal, and whether it had a 
real existence, have been subjects of great diversity 
of opinion. Buffon and many eminent naturalists 
since his day have pronounced it entirely fabu- 
lous, and denied that a quadruped strictly en- 
titled to be called a unicorn is mentioned in any 

art of the Bible. It has been alleged that a 

elief in its existence may have arisen from the 
horns of some animal seen in profile; for the As- 
syrian sculptors and painters represent the domes- 
tic ox with one horn, as the horses frequently have 
only two legs and one ear, because the ancient 
artists did not attempt to give both in a side view of 
the animal iiaarda ‘Nineveh and its Remains,’ 
ii., p. 430). [On the other hand, the LXX. have 
translated the Hebrew word povdxepws, unicornis, 
in all passages where it occurs (Num. xxili, 22; 
Job xxxix. 9; Ps. xxii. 21, 22; xxix. 6; xcii. 10, 
11), with the exception of Isa. xxxiv. 6, 7, where 
they substitute the vague. term oi ddpor, the strong, 
fat, robust, animals; and it cannot be supposed 
that they would have adopted such a peculiar 
rendering of regm had they not been familiar 
with the animal.] Besides, many modern ob- 
servers have asserted that they have seen it 
(Father Lobo’s ‘Travels in Abyssinia;’ Winer’s 
‘Realwort,’ art. ‘Einhorn;’ ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
October, 1820). Notwithstanding the assertions 
of these travellers, however, it is certain that the 
animal they describe cannot be the reem of the 
Rible; for it is expressly stated in the passage 
under review that it had two horns: and, in 


Moses blesseth 


And they are the ten thousan 


18 And of Zebulun he said, 


Rejoice, Zebulun, in thy going out ;—and, Issachar, in thy tents. 
19 They shall “call the people unto the mountain ; 
There * they shall offer sacrifices of righteousness : 
For they shall suck of the abundance of the seas, 


And of treasures hid in the sand. 


fluenced by this statement, Biblical scholars have 
instituted earnest and laborious enquiries to as- 
scertain what the animal really was. Jerome, 
Pagninus, Bruce (‘Travels in Abyssinia,’ vol. v., 
p. 82), &c., held the opinion that it was the single- 
tusked rhinoceros (rem unicornis). Bochart, Ro- 
senmiiller, followed by Layard, &c., held that it 
was a wild goat (Oryx leucoryz), a fierce species of 
antelope; and that writer says, that Professor 
Migliarini, of Florence, informed him that the 
word reém itself occurs in the hieroglyphics over 
a figure of this antelope in an Egyptian sculpture 
(‘ Nines and its Remains,’ ii., P: 29). Schultens, 
De Wette, Winer, Gesenius, Robinson understand 
buffalo (Bos bubulus). Of these, the rhinoceros 
and the oryx are now generally rejected, because, 
not to dwell on various points in which they do 
not answer the conditions of the sacred text, it is 
clear, from the parallelisms in this verse, and in all 
the poetical passages where the re’m is mentioned, 
that it was an animal of the bovine species, and 
therefore there remains the claim of the buffalo 
only to be considered. ‘There are large herds,’ 
says Robinson (‘Biblical Researches,’ iii., p. 306), ‘of 
horned cattle in Palestine, amongst which are 
many buffaloes. In Egypt, as likewise in the centre 
of Palestine, near Tiberias, and around the lake 
el-Haleh, they are mingled with the neat cattle, 
and are applied in general to the same uses. But 
they are a shy, ill-looking, ill-tempered animal. 
They doubtless existed anciently in Palestine, 
though probably in a wild state, or unsubdued to 
labour, as at the present day in Abyssinia. The 
actual existence of this animal in Palestine leaves 
little doubt that it is the reém of the Hebrew 
Scriptures—for which both ancient and modern 
versions have substituted the apparently fabulous 
unicorn.’ This opinion was generally acquiesced 
in till, in the recent scientific explorations of Mr. 
Tristram, a discovery amongst a mass of bone 
breccia in the rocks of the Dog River, near Bey- 
rout, was ‘supposed to be made, which has turned 
the scale strongly in favour of the bison (Bos 

riscus, OF She Dane If future researches in 

alestine should confirm this conjecture of Mr. 
Tristram—by the exhumation of other and more 
grist! specimens of the bison—a aA eis which 

as long been a guestio vexata in Biblical literature 
will be satisfactorily determined. with them he 
shall push the people together to the ends of the 
earth. The verb [n3)] describes the action of 


horned cattle, which thrust with the horns; and 
it is here applied metaphorically to the tribes 
of Joseph, which would push away the Canaanite 
occupiers of the land, in order to effect a settle- 
ment for themselves. The possessions acquired 
by Ephraim and Manasseh extended on one side 
from the Mediterranean to the Jordan, and on the 
other from the Jordan to the border of Syria (cf. 
Josh. xvii. 14-18), and they are the ten thou- 
sands of Ephraim, and they are the thousands 
of Manasseh. In this clause the metaphor of 
the horns, which formed the “glory” of Joseph, 
is explained to mean a Po cae of the dvakis 


DEUTERONOMY XXXUI. 


With them ‘he shall push the ivi together to the ends of the earth: 
of Ephraim, 
And they are the thousands of Manasseh. 


the tribes. 


B. C. 1451. 


¢1Ki 22 in 
2 Chr. 18.10. 


tribe which sprang from the patriarch, as two 
horns from one head. 

18. Rejoice, Zebulun, in thy going out—viz., 
on commercial enterprises and voyages by sea. 
For ‘the tribe of Zebulun’s lot included the land 
which lay as far as the lake of Gennesareth, and 
that which belonged to Carmel and the sea’ 
(Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. i, sec. 22). 
and, Issachar, in thy tents. This tribe would 
prefer a semi-nomad life, combining agricultural 
with pastoral occupations, and luxuriating in 
happy tranquillity and ease on the resources of 
their richly productive region (cf. Gen. xlix. 14, 
15). There is no parallelism in this verse: for the 
two clauses of which it consists refer to two dis- 
tinct tribes; and the “‘going out” of the one is 
contrasted with the ‘‘tents” of theother. These 
two brothers are coupled in the prophetic bless- 
ings, because they were to be closely associated in 
their allotted territories. But it is observable 
that in this passage, as well as in Gen. xlix., 
Zebulun, though the younger, is mentioned first, 
on account of the superior activity and promi- 
nence of his tribe. 19. They shall call the people 
unto the mountain {o'pp}—the tribes of Israel. 
“The mountain” was probably Tabor, which was 
on the border of Zebulun and Issachar (Josh. xix. 
22). There is no good foundation for the fancy of 
Herder, eagerly adopted by Stanley (‘Sinai and P. : 
estine,’ p. 343; ‘ Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ 
p. 266), that Tabor was a common sanctuary for 
the northern tribes. The latter adds, that ‘ac- 
cording to the Midrash Galkaton, ch. xxxiii. 19, 
Tabor is the mountain on which the temple ought 
of right to have been built . . . had it not been 
for the express revelation which ordered the sanc- 
tuary to be built on mount Moriah’ (quoted from 
Schwarze, p. 71). On that mountain Deborah and 
Barak did “call the people” on the eve of the 
great encounter with Sisera; and there, probably, 
on their return from the victorious campaign, the 
noble thanksgiving ode (Judg. v.) was sung. It 
might be, as is alleged, that, during the abnormal 
period of the Judges, when there was no national 
religious unity established in Israel, ‘‘the people” 
-in the northern parts of the land congregated on 
the level verdant summit of “‘the mountain” to 
hold their festive assemblies. But the sacred 
history does not furnish any data to warrant such 
a conclusion, which rests on no better basis: than 
conjecture about the traditional sacredness of 
Tabor as a place of religious observance (cf. Ps. 
lxxxix. 12 with Hos. v. 1). This blessing, 
however, was fully realized in the last age of 
Jewish history, when ‘the people” were called— 
not, indeed, to Tabor—which is erroneously as- 
sumed to be the scene of the Transtiguration—but 
to many of the mountains in that northern corner, 
to listen to the ee the pre Teacher, 
Christ. for they s suck of the abund- 
ance of the seas—viz., the Mediterranean and 
the sea of Galilee (the lake of Gennesareth). Both 
tribes should traffic with the Phoenicians in pearl 
and coral ambergris, especially in murez, the 


Moses blesseth DEUTERONOMY XXXIill. the tribes. 
20 ~=And of Gad he said, BO. 1451. 
Blessed be he that ” enlargeth Gad: “Gen. 9. 26, 


He dwelleth as a lion, and teareth the arm with the crown of the head. sh 
21 And *he provided the first part for himself, 

Because there, m a portion of the lawgiver, was he ® seated; 

And * he came with the heads of the people, 

He executed the justice of the Lorp,—and his judgments with Israel. 


22. ~=And of Dan he said, 
Dan is a lion’s whelp :— he shall leap from Bashan. 
23 And of Naphtali he said, 


O Napbtali, satisfied with favour,—and full with the blessing of the Lorn; 


“Possess thou the west and the south. 
And of Asher he said, 
Let Asher be blessed with children ; 


24 


Let him be acceptable to his brethren,—and let him °dip his foot in oil. 


25 °Thy shoes shall be iron and brass; 


And as thy days, so shail thy strength be. 


shell-tish that yielded the famous Tyrian dye. 
and of treasures hid in the sand—grains of gold 
and silver, and particularly glass, which was 
manufactured from the sand of the river Belus, in 
their immediate neighbourhood. Jonathan, in his 
Targum, specifies mirrors, and such utensils as 
might be wrought from the sand. ‘Two miles 
from Ptolemais (Acre) a very little stream runs by, 
called Belus, where, by the tomb of Memnon, is a 
wondrous place of 100 cubits, It is circular and 
hollow, ct eee the sand for glass; after it has 
been emptied, many ship-loads having been taken, 
it is filled up 7 ae (Josephus, ‘Jewish Wars,’ b. ii., 
ch. x., sec. 2). Pliny says (‘Natuval History,’ 
xxxvi., 26), ‘a shore of not above half a mile: it 
a sufficed for yielding glass during mauy cen- 
uries. 

20. of Gad he said, Blessed be he that en- 
largeth Gad—either extends the borders of his 
territories, of which there was no need, as they 
were already ample enough ;-or rather, delivers him 
from the troubles in which he would be often 
involved from the attacks of the hostile tribes by 
which he was encompassed. The word rendered 
‘enlarge’ bears this sense (Ps. iv. 1: cf. xxxi. 8). 
An instance of the annoyance occasioned to the 
pastoral tribes:east of the Jordan by the surround- 
ing Bedouins is given in Judg, xi. he dwelleth as 
a lion [}2¥]—couches, rests secure and fearless, 
though surrounded by enemies. In his forest 
regions, south of the Jabbok (Zerka), ‘he dwelt 
as a lion’ (cf. Gen. xxx. 2; xlix. 19). Gad was a 
very warlike tribe, and was distinguished for 
intrepid valour. and teareth the arm with the 
crown of the head, [The Septuagint has ow- 
atpikas Roaxtova Kat toxert®, crushing the ruler 
with the power of the enemy.}] This is un- 
doubtedly the metaphorical application of the 
words in thig passage. But the phraseology is 
founded on the habit of the ferocious beasts of 

rey spoken of in the preceding clause, and which, 
Tike all ravenous animals, seize their prey at the 
shoulder-blade, at a particular point of the neck, 
near the skull, when a wound in the spinal mar- 
row piesaces a speedy and apparently a painless 
death. (See this illustrated by Dr. Livingstone, 
‘Journal of Travels in Africa,’ in his interesting 
account of his contest with a lion at Mabotsa.) 

22, Dan is a lon’s whelp [7x 7A]—a cub; 
differing from [7] young lion weaned, and begin- 
ning to catch prey for itself. Dan is here called 
a fion’s whelp,” in the knowledge or prophetic 


Josh. 13.10. 

Josh. 24.23, 

1 Chr. 4.10, 

1Chr 1:8, 

Ps, 18. 19, 

36, 

* Num 32 16. 

8 cieled. 

¥ Num.32.16, 
ots 

Josh. 4. 12. 
§ Josh. 19.47. 

Judg 13.27, 
@ Josh. 19.32. 
& Job 29. 6. 
® Or, Under 

thy shoes 

shall be 

iron. 
anticipation of bis tribal character, when developed 
in future; and accordingly Burckhardt renders the 
clause. he shall leap—z. e., after he shall have 

own up and commenced looking out for prey. 
rom Bashan. The territory allotted to Dan in 
the south-west of Canaan having been found in- 
sufficient, he, by a sudden and successful irrup- 
tion, established a colonyin the northern extremity 
of the land. This might well be described as a 
leap from Jebel-el-Heish, a mountain range in 
Bashan, to Laish, which, lying secure and un- 
suspicious of danger at the foot of this chain of 
hills, they attacked and took, giving it the name 
of Dan. 
23. of Naphtali he said. The pleasant and 
fertile territory of this tribe lay to ‘‘the west,” on 
the borders of lakes Merom and Chinnereth, and 
to ‘the south” of the northern Danites. 

O Naphtali, satisfied with favour, and full with 
the blessing of the Lord. Well they might be 
satistied ; for ‘the wooded mountains that sink 
down into the plain of the Holeh and to the 
northern shores of the Sea of Galilee, which fell 
to the lot of Naphtali, comprise some of the most 
beautiful scenery, as well as of the most fertile 
soil, in Palestine’ (Porter’s ‘Handbook of Syria 
and Palestine,’ p. 363). 

94. of Asher he said, Let Asher be blessed. 
The same play upon the name, which means 
happy, was made at the birth of Asher. The 
condition of this tribe is described as combining 
all the elements of earthly felicity. His terri- 
tory comprehended the western end of the rich 
plain, Esdraelon, with the beautiful Carmel, and 
a fertile lowland shore from that mountain to 
Zidon. dip his foot in oil, These words allude 
either to the process of extracting the oil by foot- 
presses, or to his district as particularly fertile, 
and adapted to the culture of the olive, 25. shoes 
shall be iron and brass. These shoes suited his 
rocky coast from Carmel to Sidon. Country 
people, as well as ancient warriors, had their 
ower extremities protected by metallic greaves 
(1 Sam. xvii. 6; Eph, vi. 15) and iron-soled shoes. 
These ores the traveller can still see who explores 
the southern slopes of Lebanon (Porter's ‘Hand- 
book of Syria aud Palestine,’ p. 363; Kendricks 
‘Pheenicia,’ p. 35; Stanley’s ‘Sinai and Palestine : 
p. 265). (See the ‘Parallel Prophecies of Jaco 
and Moses relating to the Twelve Tribes, with a 
Translation and Notes,’ by D. Durrell, D.D., 
Princi of Hertford College, Oxford, p 


1764.) 


Moses vieweth 


And shall say, Destroy them. 
28 Israel / then shall dwell in safety alone: 


The fountain of Jacob shall be upon a land of corn and wine; 


Also his heavens shall drop down dew. 
29 Happy “art thou, O Israel : 


*Who is like unto thee, O people saved by the Lorn, 

The shield of thy help—and who és the sword of thy excellency ! 

And thine enemies )°shall be found liars unto-thee ; 

And thou shalt tread upon their high places. ¢ 
AND Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto the mountain of 

Pisgah, that zs over against Jericho. ‘ 

2 Lorp showed him all the land of Gilead, *unto Dan, and all Na htali, 
and the land of Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah, 

3 unto the utmost sea, and the south, and the 

alm trees, unto Zoar., 
him, This is the iat which I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy seed : T have caused thee to see 
i¢ with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither. 

5 So “Moses the servant of the Lorp died there in the land of Moab, 


34 
Nebo, to the top of 3 


4 Jericho, ‘the city of 


26. There is none like unto the God of 
Jeshurun. The chapter concludes with a con- 
tulatory address to Israel on their peculiar 
appiness and privilege in having Jehovah for 
their God and Protector. who rideth upon the 
heaven in thy help [yEvA, in thy help, or as 
thy help (cf. Hos. xiii. 9); which the Septanent 
adopts, & éar:Baivwy éni rév ‘cipavev Bond oou}- 
‘an evident allusion to the pillar of cloud and fire, 
which was both the guide and shelter of Israel. 
28. the fountain of Jacob—the posterity of Israel 
shall dwell in a blessed and favoured land. 
CHAP. XXXIV. 1-12—Mosrs rrom Mount 
NEBO VIEWETH THE LAND. 1. Moses went up 
from the plains of Moab. This chapter appears, 
from internal evidence, to have been written sub- 
sequently to the death of Moses; and it probebly 
formed at one time an introduction to the boo 
of Joshua, the tirst eight verses being oe! 
written by him immediately after the death of 
Moses, and the last four by Ezra. _ Josephus says 
that Moses wrote the account of his death before 
his ascent to Nebo (‘ Antiquities,’ b. iv., ch. viii, 
sec, 48), unto the mountain of Nebo, to the 
top of Pisgah—iit., the head or summit of the 
Pisgah; i. ¢., the height (cf. Num. xxiii 14; chs, 
iii, 17-27; iv. 49). The general name given to the 
whole mountain range east of Jordan was Abarim 
(cf. ch. xxxii. 49) ; and the peak to which Moses 
ascended was dedicated to the heathen Nebo, as 
Balaam’s standing-place had been consecrated to 
Peor. Some modern travellers have fixed on 
Jebel-Attarts, a high mountain south of the 
Jabbok (Zerka), as the Nebo of this passage, 
near ey airy Seetzen, &c.) But it is situated too 
ar north for a height which, being described as 
“over against Jericho,” must be loo 
the last stage of the Jordan, between the Jordan 
and Heshbon. The credit of discovering the pre- 
cise peak, bearing the name and answering to the 
position of mount Nebo, ap due to M. De 
Saulcy, and it has been contirmed by the recent 
scientific traveller, Mr. Tristram. ‘On leaving 
the plain,’ saya De Saulcy { uth 
bon, sad enterine on a hilly district which 
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2 There is ‘none like unto the God of Jeshurun, | 
* Who rideth upon the heaven in thy help,—and in his excellency on the sky. 
27 The eternal God is thy ‘refuge,—and underneath are the everlasting arms : 
And he shall thrust out the enemy from before thee ; 
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John 8. 35, 
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pide of the valley of 


And the Lorp said unto 


reaches to Medeba and M4in, I found myself in a 
shallow valley between two eminences—the one 
on the right (west) called Jebel Neba, the one on 
the left (east) Jebel Jelal—i. e, “the glorious, 
illustrious mountain.” The former of these is 
mount Nebo. From this mount the view over 
the Ghor and the highlands of Canaan beyond it 
is magnificent; and it is easy to understand how 
Moses was brought to that spot to see the promised, 
land before his death’ (‘ — en Terre Sainte’). 
the Lord showed him all the land of Gil 
That pastoral region was discernible at the northern 
extremity of the mountain-line on which be stood, 
till it ended, far beyond his sight, in Dan. West- 
ward, there were on the horizon the distant hills 
of ‘all Naphtali.” Coming nearer, was “the land 
of Ephraim and Manasseh.” Immediately oppo- 
site was ‘‘all the land of Judah ”—a title at first 
restricted to the portion of this tribe beyond 
which were ‘the utmost sea” (the Mediterranean) 
and the desert of the “south.” These were the 
four £ marks of the future inheritance of his 
ople, on which the narrative fixes our attention. 
mmediately below him was ‘the circle’ of the 
plain of Jericho, with its forest of palm trees eight 
miles long; and far away on his left, the ay 
inhabited spot before the great desert, ‘* Zoar.” 
The foreground of the picture. alone was clearly 
discernible. There was no miraculous power of 
vision imparted to Moses. That he should see all 
that is described is what auy man could do, if he 
attained sufficient elevation. Thé atmosphere of 
the climate is so subtile and free from vapour 
that the sight is carried to a distance of which the 
beholder, who judges from the more dense air of 
Europe, can form no idea {Vere Munro) But 
between him and that ‘good land’ the deep 
valley of the Jordan intervened; he was not to 
** vo over thither,” 
5. So Moses the servant of the Lord [rim ap] 
sometimes used to designate a worshipper of 
Jehovah (Ezra v. 11; Neb. i. 10; D; 


an. vi. 21 
but specially a minister or am 


min or called o' 
and commissioned to perform a icular 
service. title—“‘the servant of the Lord” 


The praise DEUTERONOMY XXXIV. of Moses. 
6 according to the word of the Lorp. And he buried him in a valley in | _® © 5 
the land of Moab, over against Beth-peor: but no ‘man knoweth of his | ° Jude». 

7 sepulchre unto this day. And / Moses was an hundred and twenty years | Gon an 1. 

old when he died: % his eye was not dim, nor his ? natural force abated. | Gen. 4a 10. 
8 And the children of Israel wept for Moses in the plains of Moab * thirty | , Jost. 14.10. 
days: so the days of weeping and mourning for Moses were ended. ooniaoa 
9 And Joshua the son of Nun was full of the ‘spirit of wisdom; for | * Gen 50.3. 
JMoses had laid his hands upon him: and the children of Israel} Nom”. 
hearkened unto him, and did as the Lorp commanded Moses. aaron 
10 And there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom | Ex. 31. s. 
11 the Lorp knew face to face, in all the signs and the wonders which the} Numi. 
Lorp sent him to do in the land of Egypt to Pharaoh, and to all his| ts we 
12 servants, and to all his land, and in all that mighty hand, and in all pee 
um, 27. 


—was bestowed upon Moses as a distinguished 
honour (cf. Josh. i. 2, &c.), not only to enhance 
his dignity, but to impart authority and influence 
to his laws and institutions, died—after having 
governed the Israelites forty years. according 
to the word of the Lord [n}™> »-by]—by the 


mouth of the Lord. (The Jewish rabbis render 
it, ‘by the kiss of the Lord.’) (Septuagint, da 
piuatos Kupiov.] The unalterable decree of God 
was, that Moses should not be permitted, in con- 
sequence of his unbelief, to enter into the pro- 
mised land of Canaan. And in this fact we have 
an instance that sin may be forgiven, and the 
sinner pardoned, so as to be received into the 
Divine favour, while yet he may be doomed to 
suffer its temporal penalty (cf. 2 Sam. xii. 13; 2 
Chr. xxxv. 22-25). 6. he buried him—or, imper- 
sonally, ‘he was buried in a valley ;’ i. e., a ravine 
or gorge of the Pisgah. Some thiak that he 
entered a cave and there died, beivg, according to 
an ancient tradition of Jews and Christians, 
carried by angels (Num. xxi, 20; Jude 9) into 
heaven. The obscure allusion of Jude to Satan’s 
contest about the body of Moses, as if a transla- 
tion were depriving him ‘that has the power of 
death’ of his rights, seems to countenance the 
idea that the body of the great lawgiver was not 
left to mingle with the dust; and his re-appearance 
in the scene of the transfiguration, with Elijah, 
seems to give it additional support, nO man 
knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. This 
concealment seems to have been owing to a special 
and wise arrangement of Providence, to prevent 
its being ranked es places,’ and made 


the great terror which Moses showed in the sight of all Israel. 


the resort of superstitious pilgrims or idolatrous 
veneration in after-ages. 7. his eye was not dim, 
nor his natural force abated. He seems to 
have been endowed with supernatural vigour, 
which sustained his bodily and mental powers to 
the eve of the entrance into Canaan, when his 
work was completed. 8. wept for Moses... . 
thirty days. Seven days was the usual period of 
mourning; but for persons of high rank or official 
eminence, it was extended to thirty (Gen. 1. 3-10; 
Num. xx. 29). It was and is customary in the 
East for friends to mourn very bitterly over such 
as were absent from home when they died, and 
were buried at a distance from their relations. 
It was after this manner that the Israelites 
lamented the death of Moses. He was absent 
from them when he died; nor did they carry him 
in public procession, but they wept for him in the 
lains of Moab. Josephus gives a highly embel- 
ished account of this universal mourning (see 
‘ Antiquities,’ b. iv., ch. viii., sec. 48). 

9. Joshua... was full of the spirit of wisdom 
—he was appointed to a peculiar aud extraordinary 
office: he was not the successor of Moses; for he 
was not a prophet or civil ruler, but the general 
or leader, called to head the people in the war of 
invasion and the subsequent allocation of the 
tribes. 

10-12. there arose not a prophet since. In 
whatever light we view this extraordinary man, 
the eulogy pronounced in these inspired words 
will appear just. No Hebrew Prope: or ruler 
equalled him in character, official dignity, as well 
as knowledge of God’s will, and opportunities of 
announcing it, 
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PART TWO 
JOSHUA — ESTHER 


INTRODUCTION. 


JOSHUA. 


[Hebrew, rim; Septuagint, IHSOY= NAYH.] This book holds an important place 
amongst the historical books of the Old Testament. Genesis was prophetic of, 
and the other books of Moses were preparatory to, the grand events it relates. 
Without the Book of Joshua the Pentateuch would be like an unfinished build- 
ing: the narrative it gives of the sudden transition of Israel, from the state of a 
nomadic horde in the wilderness, to the character and occupations of a settled nation 
in a land of their own, was indispensably necessary to give significance and effect 
to all the provisions of the Sinaitic legislation. Accordingly, in the Hebrew original, 
and in almost all the different versions, the Book of Joshua uniformly follows the 
Pentateuch, and serves to it the same purpose as the Acts:of the Apostles to the Gospel 
histories. While the Book of Joshua thus stands in close relationship to the Pentateuch, 
it bas no less important a bearing on the subsequent historical books of the Old 
Testament. It is the source from which alone the Israelites in after ages derived all 
reliable information as to their Divine title to the possession of Canaan, and as to the 
territorial possessions and relative boundaries of the different tribes. The want of a 
historical record at such an eventful era of Israelitish history would have been a serious 
defect ; and the sacred writer was prompted by the Spirit of Inspiration to furnish the 
required details. 

The title of this book is derived from the name of the pious and valiant leader who 
presided over the interests of Israel at that period. It does not purport to be a full 
biographical memoir of’ that eminent individual, recounting all his public acts and his 
gallant achievements; nor does it, undertake to narrate in regular chronological order 
all the events that signalized the entrance of the Israelites into Canaan. The leading 
design of the book is to exhibit the Divine power and faithfulness in the rapid and 
secure introduction of Israel into the promised land; and as Joshua was. appointed 
leader and commander of the people in that great enterprise, the main object in narrating 
the military campaigns, and afterwards the political and ecclesiastical measures, of that 
faithful, patriotic ruler, was to show how fully the promise of God to their patriarchal 
ancestors had been fulfilled in the experience of their descendants. 

Authorship.—As to the origin of this book, Scripture nowhere asserts that it was 
written by Joshua. A claim to its authorship was advanced on his behalf, first, by the 
Talmud; and as that work is not regarded as a high or infallible authority, ample scope 
for speculation upon the subject has been afforded to modern critics, several of whom 
have. not scrupled to advocate theories of the wildest description. The Neological 
writers, who fix the composition of the Pentateuch at the date of the Babylonish 
captivity, are led, of course, to place the composition of Joshua at a similarly advanced 
period. Accordingly, De Wette (‘ Beitr., i, p. 151) and Bleck (‘Repert., i, p. 49) 
maintain that this book, from its close connection with the Pentateuch, and its 
similarity of spirit and language, must have been the production of the author who 
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wrote Deuteronomy. But Keil has very satisfactorily shown that, while it necessarily 
bears a close resemblance to the style and phraseology of the Pentateuch, especially in 
those portions which mention the commands of Moses and the execution of them, the 
Book of Joshua, from the absence of archaisms, the use of peculiar words, and the extent 
of its geographical details, is a separate and independent work (cf. Hengstenberg's 
‘ Balaam and his. Prophecies ;’ Hdvernick’s ‘ Introduction to the Pentateuch,’ pp. 369-371). 
The repetition of Moses’ prospective arrangement as to the cities of refuge, and the 
actual selection of these by Joshua, together with the relation of the settlement of 
Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh, in the region east of the Jordan, confirms 
this view of a different authorship. With regard to the time when it was written, some 
(founding on 1 Sam. xxvii. 6, where it is said of Ziklag that it “pertaineth unto the kings 
of Judah unto this day”) have thought that this book must have been written by 
Jeremiah or a late writer; for this form of expression was not used till after Solomon, 
and ended, of course, at the captivity. But there is direct evidence of its existence in the 
reign of Ahab, Again, from the mention of the mountains of Israel and Judah (ch. xi. 
21), it has been inferred that the date of its composition must be fixed at a period 
subsequent to the revolt of the ten tribes and the erection of the rival kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah. But this was a general distinction recognized much earlier, as 
appears from Ps. Ixxvi. 1, which is universally believed to have been composed by 
David. And the fact mentioned (ch. xv. 63), of the Jebusites dwelling in Jerusalem 
with the children of Judah, points to a time earlier than the era of David's reign. 
Moreover, some of the phrases which appear to countenance the hypothesis of a late 
composition, are found, from their connection, to bear a restricted meaning. Thus, for 
instance, the words “ unto this day,” which occur several times (ch. iv. 9; vi. 25; viii. 28), 
and the use of which, when applied, as they often are, to public memorials, seem to 
indicate the lapse of many generations, are found, when carefully examined, to refer to 
a definite or very limited period. In ch. ix. 27, it is said, Joshua made the Gibeonites 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water for the congregation, and for the altar of the Lord, 
even unto this day, in the place which he should choose,” —a clause which limits the 
composition of the bodk to a period previous to the building of Solomon’s temple; and 
in ch. vi. 25, Rahab is said to be dwelling in Israel, “even unto this day,”—which, 
considering the average duration of human life, could not be a very distant period. On 
the other hand, there are various passages in which the author speaks of being a 
contemporary and an eye-witness of the events he describes (ch. v. 1, 6), and that he 
was one of those who entered into Canaan. The popular and prevailing belief is that 
Joshua himself was the author, and this persuasion is founded on the fact that as he did 
record some of the remarkable occurrences which happened in his time (ch. xxiv. 26), 
it may be presumed he registered the other contents of this history also. This pre- 
sumption is supposed to be strengthened by the frequent and marked manner in which 
notice is taken of Caleb, and other persons and objects in which Joshua felt & personal 
interest. Internal evidence, however, seems to be against this conclusion; and as it is 
clear that several of the later conquests related here were, a3 we are informed in 
the Book of Judges, not made in Joshua’s lifetime, so we must conclude that the 
author was one of the elders, who, having outlived Joshua, may have had access to 
the journal of the great leader, and made use of other contemporary documents, so as to 
make this history of the wars of the Lord, 


Unity of the Book.—Without entering into a minute enumeration. of the varying 
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opinions of Neologists, who, as De Wette, Hichhorn, and Bertholdt, have laboured to 
reduce this book to a mere collection of fragments, or to describe the processes by which, 
atcording to Ewald and Bleek, the original Elohistic and Jehovistic documents were 
moulded into their present shape; it may suffice to remark that the arguments, or rather 
dogmatic assertions, of those critics have been completely refuted, and the unity of the 
book established, by Kénig, Havernick, Keil, and others. The first division of the book, 
comprising chs. i—xi. inclusive, forms a continuous narrative, having a natural introduc- 
tion and an appropriate close; and the second portion, though apparently containing a 
greater number and variety of materials, is still arranged conformably to the leading 
object which the services of Joshua were employed to advance. That mission, as stated 
at the commencement, was to lead the people of Israel into the promised land, and the 
book was composed with the express view of showing how that important trust was 
executed. The remembrance of that pervading design of the book will serve to explain 
peculiarities in the selection and arrangement of the materials :—how the sacred writer 
records some things, while he omits others; why he enters into a minute and circum- 
stantial detail of transactions in one part of the country, and gives merely a passing 
notice of others of a similar character elsewhere; why he continues in unbroken con- 
tinuity the historical narrative in the first half, and then leaves a long chronological 
gap before entering on the geographical statements in the latter part. 

Credibility of the Book.—The objections brought against the book, from the miracles 
recorded in it, apply equally to other sacred books. But a candid and unprejudiced 
reader will be satisfied that the relation of miraculous interpositions, in placing the people 
of God in possession of the promised land, is just what might have been expected ; and 
that, on the other hand, great exspicion must have attached to the account, if it had 
recorded the rapid and easy discomfiture of so numerous and fierce tribes as inhabited 
Canaan, by such an unwarlike people as Israel, without the intervention of superior 
power. The occurrence of miracles, like the drying up of the Jordan, and the preter- 
natural prolongation of the day at the battle of Aijalon, is in keeping with the ante- 
cedents of Israel’s early history, and, instead of affecting its truthfulness, tends to confirm 
the account of the divinely-chosen origin and destiny of that nation. A ‘different view 
must be taken of contradictions and discrepancies alleged to exist in the body of the 
history. These contradictions, however, are found, on careful examination, to be either 
entirely groundless, or capable of an easy and satisfactory explanation. Thus, the general 
statements which here and there are made relative to the conquest of the land, and the 
extermination of the Canaanites (ch. xi. 16-23; xii. 7,8; xxi. 43; xxii. 4), have been 
pronounced to be at variance with the fact, which is admitted elsewhere, that in numer- 
ous parts of the country the Canaanites continued in the full possession of their ancient 
settlements (cf. ch. xiii. 1, with xvii. 14-18; xviii. 3; xxiii. 5,12). But, in reality, there 
is no discrepancy in such statements; for not only is it asserted, as plainly and fully as 
language can express it, that the Canaanites were, in several cities and districts, left in 
occupation of their territory, but the objection is founded on inattention to the circum- 
stances in which the respective statements are introduced, and on the due consideration 
of which it could be clearly perceived that the Divine promise was fully verified by the 
general conquest of the land through Joshua, even though the occupation of it was 
not acquired all at once, nor the native inhabitants universally exterminated (cf. 
Exod. xxiii, 28-39; Deut. vii. 22). It is natural to suppose that a record of the con- 
quest and the division of the land should be made soon after those events occurred ; 
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and, accordingly, in a similar way may be disposed of the charge of inconsistency 
brought against the character of the book, from the distribution of the whole land 
amongst the Israclites, at a time when large portions of it were yet unconquered. The 
answer is, that Joshua was commanded to divide the whole land, because the Divine 
promise guaranteed the possession of it all in due time to Israel. And in like 
manner may be met a third charge of inconsistency, founded on the representation 
of the religious state of the people as a pious, obedient generation, compared with 
the public accusation Joshua is described, in the close of the book, as bringing against 
them for their cherished idolatry. “Now therefore put away the strange gods which 
are among you, and incline your heart unto the Lord God of Israel” (ch. xxiv. 
23). This earnest exhortation, however, could not be addressed to the general 
community of Israel, for they were-at this time happily free from national apostasy, 
but to the “mixed multitude” from Egypt, who retained a hankering after the gods 
of the Nile, or to those of the Israelites who, settling down in juxtaposition with the 
Canaanites, had allowed themselves to be seduced into attachment to the Syrian idols. 
In regard to other alleged discrepancies and contradictions—such as the different methods 
pursued in the division of the land; the fact that Joshua is represented in the early 
part of the history as the sole directorof affairs, while in the latter, Eleazar the high priest 
is associated with him in the account of the general circumcision at Gilgal; the episode 
of the Gibeqnités; the extermination of the Canaanites 3 and several other parts of the 
history, the genuineness and authenticity of which have been impugned—the reader is 
referred to the expositions given in the Commentary in the places where those subjects 
occur, Various testimonies to the historical truth of the leading events in this book 
are furnished by classic or profane writers. Procopius, a writer who flourished in the 
sixth century, relates that numbers of the Girgashites, Jebusites, and other Canaanitish 
nations, settled at Tangis (Tangier), in Africa, ‘ There, says he, ‘near a large 
fountain, appear two pillars of white stone, having this inscription engraved on them in 
Pheenician characters,—We are those who Sled from the face of Joshua, the son of 
Nave, the robber,’ (‘ Hist. Vandalic,’ lib. ii.) This testimony of Procopius is confirmed by 
other writers of unimpeachable authority. Augustine, bishop of Hippo, relates that if 
any of the boors in the neighbourhood of Hippo or Carthage was asked who he was, or 
of what country, he answered that he was a Canaanite, (Bochart, ‘Chanaan, lib. 1, ch. 
xxiv.) And Zusebius, the church historian, also asserts that the Canaanites, who were 
routed by Joshaa, led colonies into Africa, and settled at Tripoli, (‘Chronicon, lib. i) 
Even Mela, the geographer, who lived in the reign of Claudius Cesar, and was a native 
of Tangis (Tangier), allows the people of that neighbourhood were of Pheenician origin— 
the Canaanites being generally called Phoenicians by classic writers. onnius, the Greek 
poet, on the authority of some ancient authors whose works are now lost, says that 
Cadmus and Cecrops were amongst the fugitives who fled from Joshua, and sought 
refuge.in Greece. Many other corroborative testimonies might be adduced, did time and 
space permit (see Jamieson’s ‘Saored History,’ ii., p. 155). 

‘Canonical Authority.—The Book of Joshua was placed amongst the prophets in the 
Jewish canon. Its canonical authority is fully established by a consideration of the 
following Scripture references:—1 Ki. xvi. 34, compared with ch. vi. 26; Ps. xliy, 2, 
3; lxvili. 12-14; lxxviii. 54, 55 3 xciv. 3, 5; Hab. iii. 11, compared with ch. x. 13; 
Acts vii. 45, compared with ch. iii. 14 3 Heb. iv. 8; xi. 30, compared with ch. vi. 17- 
23; Heb. xi. 31; Jas. ii 25, compared with ch. ii; vi. 22-25. 
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The book comprises a period of seventeen years, or, according to some chronologists, 
of twenty-seven years. 

‘Commentary on the Book of Joshua’ by Karl Friedrich Keil, D.D., Ph. D. 
Translated by James Martin, B.A., T. & T. Clarke. ‘Hess, Geschichte Josua und der 
heerfiihrer.’ ‘Gaza und die philistdische Kiiste,” von Dr. K. B. Stark, Jena, 1852. 
These two latter works give a full account of the township confederacies which obtained 
among the ancient Canaanites. 


JUDGES. 


TxE title of this book [Hebrew, ows; Septuagint, KPITAI; Vulgate, Judices] was 
obviously suggested by the circumstance of its containing the history of those non-regal 
rulers who flourished in Israel between the death of Joshua and the time of Samuel. 
The English word, Judges, interprets the original with correctness, and yet other ideas 
besides the administration of justice were included in the practical use of the Hebrew 
term. The office of judge was so important and indispensable a function of ancient 
princes, chiefs, and magistrates in the East, that the discharge of its duties was an almost 
daily employment, and hence, by a very natural and gradual extension of meaning, the 
designation, judge, came to be synonymous with ruler or governor. This usage pre- 
vailed amongst the Phcenicians and Carthaginians, who, speaking the Hebrew language, 
called their chief magistrates by the same name, transmuted by the classic authors into 
the Latin form of Suffetes. But amongst the Israelites the name Shophetim was 
exclusively applied to those occasional leaders or high functionaries, who, in periods of 
national emergency, led the people to war against their public enemies, and, having 
delivered them from the bondage of foreign oppression, were allowed by common consent 
to retain their authority in time of peace. 

Authorship.—In the absence of any precise data, the origin and composition of this 
book have been ascribed to Phinehas, to Hezekiah, and to Ezra. The suggestion of the 
first two rests upon no better a basis than that of mere conjecture. But Ezra’s claim 
has an apparent support, being founded on the statement (ch. xviii. 30) that “he and his 
sons were priests to the tribe of Dan, until the day of the captivity of the land,”—whence 
it has been inferred that the date of the book must be fixed at the time of the Babylonish 
captivity. But the passage by no means warrants such a conclusion; for, on comparing 
it with 1 Sam. iv. 11, and Ps. lxxviii. 60, 61, it will be seen that “the captivity” which 
the sacred writer referred to was a partial, not a national, captivity,—confined to the 
portion of the Danite tribe who were established in the north of Canaan, and to the 
captivity of the ark by the Philistines. Besides, the language of this book is very 
different from the Chaldee dialect, the characteristic phraseology that distinguishes the 
book that is called by the name of Ezra. A more probable opinion is, that it was 
compiled by Samuel, who, in addition to his office of prophet or seer, is described 
(1 Chr. xxix. 29) as a historian, and who, after his retirement from the administration 
of public affairs, may have employed his leisure in arranging the records of the eventful 
period that preceded the establishment of monarchy in Israel. The internal evidence is 
strongly in favour of the hypothesis of Samuel’s authorship. Thus, it is certain that this 
history was in existence, and well known, before the Second Book of Samuel (cf. ch. ix. 
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35, with 2 Sam. xi. 21), as well as that it preceded the conquest of Jerusalem by David 
(cf. ch. i. 21, with 2 Sam. v. 6). Moreover, the frequent recurrence of the phrase which 
occurs in the concluding portion, “In those days, when there was no king in Israel” 
(ch. xvii. 6; xviii. 1; xix. 1; xxi. 25), seems evidently to point to a time when the 
regal government was but recently established. All these circumstances combined, fix 
the date of the book to an early period in the reign of Saul, and suggest the strong 
probability of its having been drawn up by Samuel, the last of the judges, who survived 
the elevation of Saul to the throne a good many years. In the compilation of this book 
it is presumable that, in addition to the popular traditions, and matters of public 
notoriety, which, to some extent, were doubtless embodied, the author made use of 
written records, left by the judges or others, relative to the times and principal events of 
their respective governments, Many passages contain such vivid descriptions, not merely 
of the principal and important occurrences that distinguished those periods, but even of 
the minutest details, that the reader is irresistibly led to the conclusion they were 
registered while the impression was recent. A state of society is described, customs are 
alluded to, and names are introduced without any explanation (see particularly chs. v., vii., 
and viii.)—a clear indication that the record was made by a contemporary. Moreover, 
some of the events narrated in this book belong to the period immediately subsequent to 
the death of Joshua, and they are related in words so closely similar, that the passages 
almost seem to have proceeded from the same hand (cf. ch. i 9-15, with Josh. xv. 13-19 ; 
ch. i, 21, with Josh. xv. 63; and ch. ii. 6-10, with Josh. xxiv. 28-31). So striking is this 
resemblance or identity in many portions, that Lord A. Hervey (‘ Genealogies,’ p. 227) 
suggests that this book is a continuation of Deuteronomy, not of Joshua (taking the 
words of ch. i. 1 to have been written by the sacred writer “after the death of Noses,” 
and changed by some transcriber into “ Joshua ”); and that both books contain, in the 
opening chapters, a brief history of the settlement under J oshua, the one being the West 
Israel, and the other (this book) the Fust Israel account. But unfortunately for this part 
of his theory, the instances he adduces in its support, obviously requiring a different 
interpretation from that which he has given, prove the book to be not a duplicate, but a 
sequel, of the book of Joshua, Thus, the capture of Kirjath-arba, the marriage of 
Othniel and Caleb’s daughter, with the attendant circumstances, are narrated almost 
verbatim in both books (see Josh. xv. 13-19). But that notice is evidently parenthetical, 
appended asa note to the memoir of Caleb, and it is distinctly stated (ch. i. 9-15) that 
these events occurred after the death of Joshua, Again, the account of the great 
gathering of the petty princes of northern Canaan under Jabin (which is contained in 
ch. iv.), is regarded by Lord’ Hervey as a mere repetition, with a slight change of 
names and circumstances, of the mighty contest 150 years before, that is described in 
Josh. xi. But a close examination’ shows that such an identification is not reconcileable 
with the geography (see Stanley, ‘ Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 331). Once more, an account 
of the dismissal of Israel by J oshua, each man to his own inheritance, of the death and 
burial of Joshua, and of the faithful adherence of the people to the service of Jehovah 
during the lifetime of the elders who were contemporaries of that eminent leader, is 
given in the natural order and chronological succession of events at the end of J, oshua. 
But it is here introduced in a different connection—after a general description of the 
state of Israel—and designed to form the commencement of the general epitome of this 
book. Similar remarks are applicable to other subjects referred to by Lord Hervey, and 
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go to prove that Judges is a separate and independent book, detailing events that belong 
to an age posterior to that -of Joshua. 

Unity.—The book may be described as consisting of two parts,—the first extending 
from ch. i.—xvi., containing an account of the judges from Othniel to Samson; and the 
second comprised in the five concluding chapters, recording several remarkable incidents 
which occurred about the same period. It does not propose, however, to give a full and 
continuous history of Israel, or even to transmit a detailed biography of the judges and 
the principal occurrences that marked their respective governments. It is rather a 
fragmentary history, being a collection of important facts and signal deliverances at 
different times and in various parts of the land, during the intermediate period from the 
death of Joshua till near the establishment of the monarchy. A programme of the work 
is given in ch. ii. 6-10, from which it appears that the design of the author was to 
instruct the people of Israel by a record of their own national experience in the 
principles of the Divine government—showing them how, when they continued faithful 
in their adherence to the true religion, they enjoyed universal peace and a high measure 
of temporal prosperity; and that, whenever they declined and fell into corruption and 
idolatry, they suffered disastrous visitations from war and foreign oppression. This is 
the professed design of the book as announced in the passage last quoted, and in 
illustration of his theme the sacred writer found abundant materials in almost every 
part of the land. A select enumeration of these he has given. At a period of the 
national history when the character of the Israelites was greatly deteriorated—when, 
through want of a regular magistracy except the hereditary chiefs or elders in each tribe, 
the Hebrew republic was in a state of anarchy—social disorder and violence were 
rampant—neither religious instructors nor civil governors existed, or, if they did exist, 
possessed influence to guide or control the people; but “every one did what was right in 
his own eyes.” It was a period of almost constant warfare between true religion and 
superstition, and of which we have no record but what is afforded by the detached but 
highly interesting and instructive particulars furnished in this book. The concluding 
stories in the book, together with that of Ruth, seem to belong, in strict chronology, 
to a period shortly after the death of Joshua, and will be best read after the third 
chapter. ; 

Credibility.—The interest of these dark annals of civil discord and foreign domination 
is heightened by glimpses of domestic manners and pictures of civil and military usages, 
which, however singular they appear. to us, are illustrated by the intmemorial traditions 
of the East. The physical prowess and extraordinary exploits of the judges, in reference 
to which this period has been sometimes called the heroic age of Tsrael, have been 
sneered at by modern Rationalists as the legends of a fabulous antiquity, aud generally 
consigned to the department of Jewish mythology, as the origin or germ of many classic 
fables. But the narratives bear the unmistakeable marks of truth; and in the account 
of the war-chariots of Jabin, of Sisera’s defeat and the mode of his death, of the military 
stratagem of Gideon, the fratricidal acts and end of Abimelech, and of other remarkable 
incidents related in this book, we find stories to which many parallels may be found in the 
ancient and modern history of the East. Subjects of far higher interest, however, than 
deeds of Homeric gallantry, are contained in this book; and the devout reader is refreshed 
and edified by the inspired commentary of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who 
eulogizes in the most animated style of apostolic eloquence the strong and steady faith 
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that reigned in the characters and stimulated the conduct of Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, 
and Samson, pointing to them as stars of the first magnitude, whose splendour shone all 
the more brightly and attractively in contrast with the surrounding darkness. But 
many of the actions of those eminent persons, as also of Ehud and Jael, though instru- 
mental in advancing the purposes of Divine Providence, were characterized by falsehood, 
perfidy, and savage barbarity, and therefore cannot, on the principles of the moral law, 
admit of vindication, except on the assumption of a Divine warrant, which would dis- 
pense with the ordinary rules of human conduct. Let the governing motives be ever so 
pure and excellent, the end cannot sanctify the means; and it is remarkable that, except 
in the case of Jael, whose patriotic deed is highly lauded in the triumphant ode of 
Deborah, the Spirit of God records all the doings of the judges without a word either 
of commendation or of censure. ‘ With respect to some other particulars,’ says Dr. Gray 
(‘Connection between Sacred and Profane Literature’), ‘it is obvious that the sacred 
author by no means vindicates all that he relates. The indiscriminate massacre of the 
people of Jabesh-Gilead, and the rape of the virgins at Shiloh, must be condemned on 
those principles which the Scriptures have elsewhere furnished, though in the brevity of 
the sacred history they are recorded without comment. The characters, likewise, of 
God's appointed ministers, however spoken of in this book and in other parts of Scrip- 
ture as commendable for their general excellence or particular merits, are presented to 
us, in some points of view, as highly blameable. It is easy, however, to discriminate 
the light from the shade; and in the description of such mixed characters as that of 
Samson, while we are led to admire his heroic patriotism, we are taught also to condemn 
his criminal infatuation and blind confidence in Delilah.’ 

Chronology.—The time embraced by this book is a subject which has elicited much 
discussion. There is a wide discrepancy between the received chronology and the gene- 
alogies; and yet in all attempts that have been made to reconcile them, so many changes 
and alterations in the arrangement of the book have been proposed, that devout readers 
of the Bible shrink from what they are apt to regard as the unhallowed boldness of criti- 
cism. The difficulty of ascertaining the exact chronology arises in a great measure from 
the method adopted in giving the details of this history; for, according to this method, 
the religious declensions which incurred punishment, and the Divine deliverances which 
followed repentance and reformation, are related at such length as to form the chief 
portion of the book, while lengthened periods under the wise administration of an 
enlightened and patriotic judge, when the people, through theif faithful adherence 
to God, enjoyed profound peace and great national prosperity, receive only a passing 
notice in a single sentence, as presenting no occurrence of striking character or historic 
interest. Besides, those intervals of peace and prosperity, as well as seasons of punish- 
ment and adversity, do not appear to have been universal, but partial or local, relating 
toa part only of the children of Israel, or limited to a particular district of the land 
(see ch. iv. 2, 31; x. 8). But periods there were, of greater or less duration, when true 
religion flourished in Israel, and consequently order, tranquillity, and happiness reigned 
amongst the people at large. Those periods have been recorded, and their collective 
amount is exhibited, in the following tabular view (see Rosenmiiller’s * Proemium’ to 


his Commentary) :— 
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oe Elon (ch. xii. 11) ‘ 10 

a Abdon (ch. xii, 14), . ° & 

Under the Philistines (ch. xiii. 1), . . : : ‘ . A +. ee 40 
Judgeship of Samson (ch. xv. 20; xvi.31), 20 

© Eli (1 Sam.iv.18),.  . 40 

450 


This is the number of years during which, according to the apostle Paul, the govern- 
ment by judges lasted in Israel, “until Samuel the prophet” (Acts xiii. 20). But 
the years are given in large round numbers, Many of the judges may have ftourished 
collaterally in different parts of the land; and the authority of some of them was 
exercised only over one tribe, or a few neighbouring ones—not over all the chosen 
people. Besides, Lord A. Hervey has pointed out several striking points of coincidence, 
from which it appears probable that the successive narratives of Ehud, Gideon, and 
Jephthah refer to one and the same time, indicating pretty plainly a simultaneous 
movement of the Israelites, under those energetic leaders, to throw off the yoke of the 
Moabites, Midianites, and Ammonites, who had for a long time oppressed them. And 
in regard to the five concluding chapters of this book, the same writer shows, from the 
circumstance of Jonathan, the priest of the Danite tribe, being the grandson of Moses 
(ch. xviii. 30), and Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, being still alive (ch. xx. 28), that the 
events related in that portion of the history must have taken place within a hundred 
years from the death of Joshua. Taking these and other circumstances, which we cannot 
afford space to mention, into consideration, he concludes that ‘if we string together the 
different accounts of the different parts of Israel, which are given us in this miscel- 
laneous collection of ancient records, and treat them as connected and successive history, 
we shall fall into as great a chronological error as if we treated in the same mamner the 
histories of Mercia, Kent, Essex, Wessex, and Northumberland before England was a 
kingdom, Whatever uncertainty may still hang over the exact chronological arrange- 
ment of the affairs of Israel between Joshua and Eli, there are no sufficient grounds, so 
far as the specified times of war and rest go, on which to overthrow the evidence drawn 
from the genealogies (1 Chr. i—vi.); but, on the contrary, that there is a great deal in 
the histories themselves very favourable to the shorter period indicated by the gene- 
alogies’ (‘Genealogies,’ p, 238). It may be proper to add, however, that Jackson and 
Hales, in their ‘Chronologies, Dr. Mill, Kennicott, follow the received chronology, 
considering that errors have crept into the genealogies. If any should be startled by 
this conclusion, as affecting the statement of Paul, already referred to, the following 
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remarks of Scott, the commentator, are commended to their consideration, After a 
quotation from Whitby, to the effect that Paul here followed the chronology adopted by 
Josephus and the Jews, who make 591 years from the exodus to the foundation of the 
temple, he proceeds to say,—‘ Perhaps this learned writer (Whitby) did not recollect that 
the computation of Josephus alters the whole system‘of Biblical chronology; for the 
chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures to the exodus, and from the building of the temple 
till the coming of Christ (1 Ki, vi. 1), is founded on grounds sufficiently firm. But if 
112 years more than the general computation passed between the exodus and the 
building of the temple (as will be seen by the received chronology of Judges), then the 
birth of Christ took place in the year 4115, instead of 4004. It is well known, or 
at least generally acknowledged, that the chronology both of the Septuagint and of 
Josephus is erroneous and perplexed in no ordinary degree. But how far the apostle 
and Luke, in recording his discourse, took these unimportant matters as they found 
them, is another question; and if they did so, the circumstance of learned men in their 
studies having discovered that these generally-admitted calculations were inaccurate has, 
in my view, nothing to do with the divine inspiration either of the preacher or the his- 
torian, For they were inspired to deliver Divine truth to mankind, unsophisticated 
and unmutilated—not to correct genealogies or give chronological calculations. Even on 
the supposition that the apostle was aware of the inaccuracy, it would have obstructed 
his grand object to advance any new opinion, or to go out of his way to correct the 
wrong one’ (Scott's ‘Commentary’ on Acts xfii. 20). (On the chronology of the Judges, 
see Brett's ‘ Chronological Essay ;’ Hervey’s ‘ Genealogies,’ pp. 204-276; Kennicott’s ‘ Dis- 
sertation,’ Ixxx., sec. 3; Rosenmiiller’s ‘Scholia’ vol. ii; Bertheau, ‘Das Buch der 
Kichter und Rut.’) 

Canonical Authority.—The inspired character of this book is confirmed by allusions 
to it in many passages of Scripture (cf. ch. iv. 2; vi. 14, with 1 Sam. xii. 9-12 POs 
53, with 2 Sam. xi. 21; ch. vii. 25, with Ps. Ixxxiii. 11; ch. v. 4, 5, with Ps. vii. 5; 
ch, xiii. 5; xvi 17, with Matt, ii, 13-23; Acts xiii. 20; Heb. xi. 32). 


RUTH. 


[Hebrew, nn; Septuagint, POYO.] This book, together with the concluding chap- 
ters of Judges, is supplementary to that book, containing, as it does, a domestic 
narrative, which refers to the period when the judges ruled. Accordingly, in 
the Hebrew canon, it was incorporated with the Book of Judges as an appendix; 
but the modern Jews class it with the five Megilloth, or volumes comprising the 
Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther; but its position in 
the order of their arrangement is various, being put sometimes first, at other times 
last: while in Van der Hooght’s Bible, from which we take this list, it occupies 
the second place. As to the chronology of the events which it records, certain 
knowledge cannot be arrived at. Lightfoot, following eminent Jewish writers, fixes 
the date under the judgeship of Ehud or Shamgar, when Israel was tributary to the 
king of Moab; and in that case the episode should come in between the third and fourth 
chapters of Judges. Others, influenced by the opinion of Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ 
d. ix. ch, ix., sec, 1), make the time of the occurrences so late as the administration of 
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Eli. But the generality of the Jews assign it to the period of Ibzan’s government—the 
successor of Jephthah—conceiving Ibzan is another name for Boaz, as both belonged to 
Bethlehem. But at none of all these periods is there any record of a scarcity or famine 
pressing upon the people, such as that which compelled the family of Elimelech to 
migrate into Moab ; and the only occasion, during the whole period of the judges, when 
the Israelites did suffer extreme privation, was in consequence of the Midianite oppres- 
sion, (Judg. vii.) Accordingly, Usher, in his chronology, which is followed in our 
authorized translation, assigns it to that period of national suffering which preceded the 
appearance of Gideon. 

Authorship.—The remarks made in the introduction to the preceding book are equally 
applicable to this—viz, that in the general opinion both of Jews and Christians, it was 
composed by Samuel. So far as the language is concerned, the narrative Hebrew is not 
that of a later age, and what appear to be Chaldaisms are used in familiar conversation. 
It appears certain that it could not have been written prior to the time of the prophet 
(see ch. iv. 17-22); and this opinion, in addition to other reasons on which it rests, 
is confirmed by ch. iv. 7, where it is evident that the history was not compiled 
after the transactions recorded. That the date of its composition was considerably pos- 
terior to the occurrences narrated, appears from the necessity of explaining in that 
passage a singular custom which, in the author's time, had fallen into desuetude; and the 
general phraseology used at the commencement, “in the days when the judges: ruled,” 
furnishes a clear proof that it was not written till the establishment of monarchy in 
Israel. Nay, further, it may be inferred from the genealogy at the close, that the date 
of the composition must be placed so late as not only the birth, but even the anointing 
of David to the kingdom, for it s2ems to have been a leading design of the sacred writer 
to supply in this book a missing link in the genealogical chain which connected the 
lineage of Boaz with Pharez, the son of Judah, and grandson of Jacob, and thus to show 
that, in the elevation of David, their descendant, to the throne, the prophecy of Jacob 
would be fulfilled. 

Credibility.—The story detailed in the book is extremely interesting. The distress of 
Naomi, the bereavements in her family, her stedfast principle and pious life, which won 
so completely the affections of Ruth, as induced her, though a foreigner and bred a 
heathen, to prefer the society of her aged mother-in-law to that of her Moabite relatives, 
to remove with her to the land of Fsrael, and finally to adopt her religion, form the 
elements of a domestic narrative, in the progress of which our sympathies are strongly 
enlisted. And then the happy turn which things are found to take in the sequel—the 
re-establishment of Naomi in her native Bethlehem, the commotion which her arrival 
excited amongst the villagers, the simplicity of the rural scenes and patriarchal manners 
described, the winding up of the eventful narrative by the generous liberality of an 
opulent proprietor toward the two impoverished strangers, and his ultimate marriage mah 
Ruth—invest this little picture of country life with all the interést of a tale of fiction. That 
the country of Moab should, in the circumstances described, become a refuge to the fam- 
ishing Israelites in Bethlehem, was most natural. The distance from the land of Judah 
was not great, for the Moabite possessions bordered on the extremity of the Salt Sea ; and 
that such a primitive state of society as this history discloses should be found existing. 
there in so advanced a period of Israel’s history, is rendered highly credible from the 
character of the country, Bethlehem being environed by an amphitheatre of hills, and 
never disturbed by the raids and invasions which desolated other districts and dispersed 
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their inhabitants, In fact, the history in this instance is remarkably illustrated by the 
character of that region. For ‘just there, on the mountain surface between Jerusalem 
and Hebron, it is in that medium condition, between the arid desolation of some parts 
and the luxurious beauty and richness of others, which would eminently favour such a 
life and social condition as we find in the history of Ruth’ (Drew's ‘Scripture Lands, 
p. 101). One additional element of credibility is found in the circumstance of Ruth, a 
Moabitess, being an ancestor of David ; and as this was considered a disgrace, it is said by 
Jewish writers to have been one of the opprobrious taunts which Shimei threw out against 
the fugitive monarch, when “he came out and cursed still as he came” (2 Sam. xvi. 5). This 
descent, then, so little flattering to the renowned king of Israel, affords internal evidence 
of the truthfulness of the book which records it. 

Canonical Authority.—The inspiration of this book is attested by the fact-of Ruth’s 
name being inserted by Matthew in the Saviour’s genealogy; and, indeed, some writers 
are of opinion that the chief object of this history was to bring before the church, in the 
person of Ruth, a typical representation of the introduction of Gentile believers into 
incorporation with the spiritual church of Christ. (‘The Book of Ruth in Hebrew, with 
Grammatical Notes, dc.,' by Rev. Charles H. Wright, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin; 
Umbreit, ‘ Uber Geist und Zweck des Buches Ruth;’ ‘Das Buch der Richter und Ruth 
erklart,’ von Ernst Bertheau; ‘Bethlehem in Palestina,’ by Dr. Titus Tobler; Bush's 
‘ Notes on Ruth;’ Lawson's ‘ Lectures.’) 


1 AND 2 SAMUEL. 


(Hebrew, Sxoy.] The two books so called were, by the ancient J ews, conjoined 80 as 
to make one historical record, and in that form it could be called the Book of Samuel 
with more propriety than now, the second being wholly occupied with the relation of 
transactions that did not take place till after the death of that eminent judge. It may 
have been that the book had originally a different title, at least if any inference can be 
drawn from the Septuagint calling it BASIAEIQN MPQTH KAI AEYTEPA, 
‘the First and Second Book of Kings,’ or (as the term they use is not BaotAewy, but 
BaotAewyv) of “ reigns,” or “kingdoms.” The Vulgate has followed their example; and 
in our authorized version the designation is The First and Second Book of Samuel 
otherwise called the First and Second Book of the Kings. The propriety of such m" 
title is obvious, for the largest portion of the book is occupied with the establishment 
and the policy of monarchical government in Israel. 

Authorship.—It is not easy to determine how the name “the Book of Samuel” 
originated; whether because it relates the life and times of Samuel, or because he 
commenced the composition of this history. The Jews universally believed that the 
early portion of the First Book, down to the end of the twenty-fourth chapter, was 
written by Samuel, but on what grounds that belief rested is unknown; while the 
remainder of the first, and the whole of the second book, they ascribed to Nathan and 
Gad, fSunding this opinion on 1 Chr. xxix. 29, Modern scholars, however, are divided 
about the matter ;—some supposing that the statements in ch. ii. 26 3 lii, 1, indicate the 
hand of the judge himself, ora contemporary; while others think, from 1 Sam. v. 5 A 
vi. 18; xii, 5; xxvii. 6; xxx. 25; also ix. 9 (Thenius); 2 Sam. iv. 3; vi. 8; xviii 18; 
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xxi. 2, that its composition must be referred to a later age. It is highly probable, 
however, that these supposed marks of an after period were interpolations of Ezra (see 
Eichhorn, ‘ Einleitung, p. 476). In fact, there is strong internal evidence that these 
two books were in existence and well known in the ancient church, before either Kings 
or Chronicles were published; for in both of the latter a variety of circumstances are 
contained, which were evidently derived from the book of Samuel. The old Jewish 
opinion which ascribes the greater part of the first book to the prophet is likely to stand ; 
and the continuation of it in the second book abounds with so many vivid sketches and 
minute details, as plainly indicate the hand of a contemporary author, who drew his 
materials from personal knowledge, as well as from written documents of various 
kinds—family records, royal annals, anthologies, &c. 

Contents.—The subjects embraced by these two books are very numerous and diver- 
sified. Beginning with the birth of Samuel, his early consecration to the sacred office, 
and his subsequent call to the functions of a prophet—the close of the administration of 
the good old, but too facile, Eli, and the fulfilment of the threatened judgments on his 
house, together with the national disaster in the captivity of the ark—its migrations in 
the Philistine country, the appalling phenomena that occurred to its captors, and its 
miraculous restoration to the land of Israel—the activity and faithfulness of Samuel as a 
magistrate, the high respect entertained for his venerable character, and the growing 
dissatisfaction with the public conduct of his sons—the increasing clamour for a change 
of government, with the Divine permission for the introduction of a monarchy—the 
appointment of Saul, his military energy, wayward temper, fits of lunacy, his jealousy and 
persecution of David after the slaughter of Goliath, his defeat at Gilboa and unhappy 
end, and the touching elegy on the event—the inauguration of David as king, first at 
Hebron and then in Jerusalem—his glorious reign, great qualities, fatal crimes, domestic 
and political troubles, the promised perpetuity of his dynasty, and his last fatal error in 
numbering the people, with its awful punishment ;—these are the varied contents of the 
books of Samuel, and impart to them an interest which render this portion of sacred 
history more interesting, and consequently more frequently read, than perhaps any other 
part of the Old Testament. 

Canonical Authority.—The admission of these books into the Jewish canon, as well as 
the accomplishment of the predictions it contains, warrant the belief that it was composed 
by a prophet, in an age which began to be the proper era of prophets; and the frequent 
references to it in various parts of Scripture—in the Psalms and in the New Testament 
—both by the Saviour (Matt. xii. 4; Mark ii 26; Luke vi. 4) and by the apostles 
(Acts xiii. 22; Heb. i 5), are sufficient to stamp them as inspired productions. The 
First Book of Samuel abounds in anticipatory statements, which, together with circum- 
stances connected with the arrangement of the text (as in David’s appearances before Saul, 
and the lists of his mighty men) (1 Sam. xxiii.; 1 Chr. xi), and the use of particular 
terms, have created difficulties. For an explanation of the way in which these diffi- 
culties may be satisfactorily removed, we must refer the reader to the several passages in 
the Commentary.—The Second Book may be considered as ending with the noble ode, 
or song of thanksgiving, which occupies the whole of ch. xxiii, and the two concluding 
chapters appear as appendices. Stdihelin, with some other modern critics, maintains that 
the two initial chapters of 1 Kings formed originally a part of this book; and, indeed, 
some of the Christian fathers considered it as extending to the account of David's death 
(1 Ki. ii 11). But there is a completeness about it which is inconsistent with such a 
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theory ; while the commencement of 1 Kings indicates a distinct and independent history 
by a different author. (‘Die Biicher Samuels Erklart,’ von Otto Thenius, in the ‘ Kurz- 
gefasstes Handbuch ;’ Hdvernick, ‘ Kinleitung in das Alte Testament,’ part ii., p. 145, 
also pp. 376-386; Bunsen, ‘ Bibelwerk,’ 2d abth., p. 496; Le Cler¢, Maurez, and other 
Commentaries, English and German; Stuart, ‘On the Canon;’ Chandler's ‘ Critical Hise 
tory of the Life of David,’ 2 vols.; and Delaney’s ‘ History of David,’) 


1 AND 2 KINGS. 


[Hebrew, 3, 8, 02% ; Septuagint, BASIAEIQN. TPITH; and the heading of each page 
is Baa, y’.] The title seems to have varied ; for Origen represents them as designated like 
the aneient books of the Pentateuch, from the initial words, "2 7pm, ‘Now king David’ 
The Vulgate entitles this first book ‘Liber Regum Tertius; Secundum Hebreos, Liber 
Malachim.’ Still greater diversity appears in other versions, as in the Syriac, which 
designates it ‘The Book of the Kings who flourished amongst the Hebrews, containing 
also the History of the Prophets who flourished in their Times;’ and in the Arabic 
version, which calls it ‘The Book of Solomon.’ The title in our Bibles has, from before 
and since the present translation was made, stood thus—“ The First Book of. the Kings, 
otherwise called the Third Book of the Kings,” But in common use the second part 
of the title is dropped, and the former alone retained. In the most aneient and 
approved editions of the Hebrew Bible the two books constitute one book. This was 
particularly the case in the time of the Masoretes; but the more modern copies have 
the same division as ours. 

Authorship.—The name of the author is unknown; but the prevailing opinion is, 
that they were drawn up and put in their present shape by an editor long after the date 
of the events, from the ancient documents that are so frequently referred to in the course 
of the history as of public and established authority. Those documents were written 
by various contemporary prophets, who prepared records of their own times, bearing 
especially on the state and interests of religion; and the names of Nathan, Gad, Iddo, 
Ahijah, Jehu, and others, are especially mentioned as the authors of such memoirs (2 
Chr. ix. 29; xx. 34; xxvi. 22; xxxii. 22). But, besides these, there were public regis- 
ters, kept by the royal historiographers, who, under the name of “Recorder” or 
“ Registrar,” occupied an important position amongst the great officers of the Hebrew 
court. ‘These registers, which are alluded to as “the books of the chronicles of the kings 
of Israel or Judah,” comprised the principal events of daily occurrence, and, of course, 
being continued with unbroken regularity, by writers whose official duty it was to record 
all transsctions that took place, whether affecting the royal family or the national 
interests, they contained @ full detail of all matters of interest and importance, private 
and public, which occurred during every reign. From these sources of information, the 
compiler of this book drew his information; but when or by whom the materials were 
moulded into their present form, is a question about which different opinions have been 
entertained. Many Jewish writers ascribe the honour of making the compilation to 
Jeremiah, but the prevailing opinion assigns it to Ezra. It is not easy, in a case where the 
competing claims are so equal, to decide in whose favour the balance preponderates. But 
it may be affirmed that as Ezra is allowed by common consent to have been the compiler 
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of the Chronicles, it is not likely he composed two books relating to nearly the same 
period; and as the date of this composition appears from internal evidence to have been 
prior to the captivity (as may be inferred from 1 Ki. vi. 37, 38; viii. 8; xii. 9), as the writer 
represents himself to have been an eye-witness of the disastrous fall of his country, and 
still further, as the peculiarities of expression and style, which distinguish the prophetic 
book of Jeremiah, are traceable here also (cf. 1 Ki. xi. 4; viii. 25; ix. 5, with Jer. xxxiii. 
17; 1 Ki. xiii. 13; xvii. 25; 2 Ki. x. 8, with Jer. xxii.8; 2 Ki. xvii. 13, with Jer. vii. 13; 
1 Ki. xxi. 12, with Jer. xix. 3; 1 Ki. xxiv. xxv. with Jer. lii.), we are led to the conclu- 
sion, as highly probable, though not absolutely certain, that the conditions of authorship 
are found meeting in Jeremiah. Stdhelin, followed by Dr. Davidson (‘ Introduction to the 
Old Testament’), maintains the lateness of 2 Kings, resting that opinion on “the Aram- 
aising suffixes” in 2 Ki. iv. 2,3,7. De Wette holds the same sentiments as to the lateness 
of the production, but on very different grounds. For, rejecting as he does all predictions, 
and viewing all the prophetic anticipations in this book, such as the return from exile 
(1 Ki. viii. 47), the destruction of the temple (1 Ki. ix. 7, 8), the dispersion of the people (1 
Ki. xiv. 15), and the captivity in Babylon (2 Ki. xx. 17), as written post eventum, he logi- 
cally enough concludes that the book was a post-exilian production. But no believer in the 
reality of prophetic foresight can sympathize with De Wette’s views, or attach any weight to 
them as sound arguments. It must be admitted, however, that the latter end of the book 
must have been written after, or at least towards the close of, the exile; for it is said, 
respecting Josiah, that ‘there was no king before him like to him; neither after him arose 
any like him,’/—whence it appears that several kings successively sat upon the throne 
after that monarch’s death; and the history is wound up at the thirty-seventh year of the 
captivity of Jehoiachim, the secoud last king of Judah (2 Ki. xxv. 27-30). As bearing 
upon the preceding explanation as to the sources whence the author of Kings derived his 
historical materials, we subjoin the following excellent remarks of Mr. Layard upon the 
nature of the Assyrian records:—‘In the first place, the care with which the events of 
each king’s reign were chronicled is worthy of remark. They were usually written in 
the form of regular annals, and in some cases, as on the great monoliths at Nimroud, the 
royal progress during a campaign appears to have been described almost day by day. 
We are thus furnished with an interesting illustration of the historical books of the 
Jews. There is, however, this marked difference between them, that while the Assyrian 
records were nothing but a dry narrative, or rather register, of military campaigns, spoli- 
ations, and cruelties—events of little importance but to those immediately concerned in 
them—the historic books of the Old Testament, apart from the deeds of war and blood 
which they chronicle, contain the most interesting of private episodes, and the most 
sublime of moral lessons. It need scarcely be added that this distinction is precisely 
what we might have expected to find between them, and that the Christian will not fail 
to give it due weight’ (‘Nineveh and Babylon,’ pp. 631, 632). 

Truth and Authenticity.—The honesty of the author is remarkably evinced by the tenor 
of this book. On the one hand, he shows his impartiality in recording acts which fasten 
the guilt of idolatry and gross corruption on the kings and the nation of Israel,—as in the 
pitiable dotage and apostasy of Solomon, the senseless indiscretion of Rehoboam, the 
schismatic worship of Jeroboam, the Phenician ritual introduced by Ahab, and con- 
tinued with infatuated folly by his successors both in Israel and J udah; and, on the 
other, his scrupulous fidelity is seen in his giving the ipsissima verba of the documents 
from which his quotations are made. Further, the credibility of these books is estab- 
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lished by the speedy and exact accomplishment of the prophecies they contain. ‘ That 
prophecy,’ says Dr. Gray (‘ Connection between Sacred and Profane Literature’), ‘ which 
foretold “that Josiah should be born unto the house of David, and should slay the 
high priests,” was not fulfilled till above three hundred and fifty years after it was 
delivered. Some of their prophetic denunciations were uttered under figurative descrip- 
tions; and Micaiah, to illustrate the infatuation which God had suffered to prevail in the 
councils of Ahaz, that it might lead him to destruction, unfolds to the misguided 
monarch the danger of his projected.enterprise, under a representation received in a vision, 
in which an imaginary council, and the supposed agency of a lying spirit, are introduced, 
in order to explain the Divine conduct in some analogous proceedings.” The issue fell 
out as Micaiah had foreshadowed,—this instance affording an additional proof of the 
truth and autheuticity of these books, Even Thenius, while rejecting, like many Ger- 
man critics, the supernatural element in the sacred history, admits the Books of Kings 
to possess the fullest claim to credibility. Some parts he specifies as having a slight 
tincture of the legendary; ‘but by far the greatest portion of the contents admits no 
doubts as to their historic character. Even other parts to which he takes exception are 
allowed to be not devoid of an historic basis 3 and there is no reason at all to doubt the 
truth of that which is noted by the redactor himself’ (‘Introduction to Commentary on 
the Books of Kings,’ p. 8: see Introduction to Chronicles in this work. 

Canonical Authority.—The inspired character of these books of 1 and 2 Kings ‘was 
acknowledged by the Jewish Church, which ranked them in the sacred canon; and, 
besides, it is attested by our Lord, who frequently appeals to the facts recorded in them 
(cf. 1 Ki. xvii. 9; 2 Ki. v. 14, with Luke iv. 21-37 ; 1 Ki x. 1, with Matt. xii. 42; 
‘Martyris Commentarium in duos Jibros Regum, Tiguri, 1566;’ ‘ Schmidii Adnott, in 
libros Regum, Strasburg, 1697;’ Keil, « Commentary on Kings,’ translated by Dr. 
Murphy, Belfast ; ‘Die Biicher der Konige erklart, von Otto Thenius, Leipzig, 1849; 
Movers, ‘De Utriusque. Vet. Jer. Indole? in which that author labours to prove that 


the present Book of Kings was made out of an older work by Jeremiah; Maurice, 
‘The Kings and Prophets of Israel’). 


1 AND 2 CHRONICLES. 


[2, 8 D'SYI ‘227, words, or events of days—i. ¢, diaries or journals; being probably compiled 
from those registers that were kept by the king’s historiographers of passing occurrences. | 
In the Septuagint, the title given them is NAPAAEINOMENQN, ‘of thing omitted’ 
—1t.¢, the books are supplementary, because many things unnoticed in the former 
books are here recorded; and_not only the omissions are supplied, but some narratives 
extended, while others are added. In like manner, Xenophon called by the name of 
TlapaXsiroueva that work which he wrote as a supplement to the history of Thucydides 
regarding the Peloponnesian war. Jerome, by calling this book ¢ Chronicon totius 
Divine Historie, originated the name which in our version is rendered Chronicles, 
Authorship.—The compilation of this book is commonly ascribed to Ezra, who drew 
the materials from the old historical documents, and arranged them in subserviency to 
the object he ‘had in view. The Talmudists ascribe the composition of Chronicles to 
him; but the completion of the genealogical registers, they assert, was due to Nehemiah. 
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Whatever truth there may be in this assertion as to the division of labour, the chief 
burden of executing these books was undertaken by Ezra; for the directing mind of one 
author is perceptible throughout in pursuing a uniform plan, in conformity to which the 
facts recorded are adduced, recapitulations are made, and remarks occasionally indulged 
in—all betokening identity of origin. That the author was Ezra is an opinion rendered 
highly probable, not only from the official character he sustained, but from the clear 
evidence furnished by the book itself that its composition dates after the exile. This 
appears from various references made to events that followed the captivity, such as the 
decree of Cyrus (2 Chr. xxxvi. 22), which forms at once the end of Chronicles and the 
commencement of Ezra, the usual sign of continuation in ancient histories (cf. Gen. 1, 
Exod. i), and the enumeration of the tribes and classes of people, to which the first- 
returned settlers in Jerusalem belonged (1 Chr. ix. 2). This conclusion is still further 
established by the similarity of style and phraseology in this book to that employed in the 
history called by the nameof Ezra. Lichhorn (‘ Einleit., iii., sec. 493) has referred to parti- 
cular instances of Chaldaisms and the orthography of proper names. Several expressions, 
too, which came into use only during and after the exile, afford corroborative evidence 
of the late date of this book. [7>¥, a he-goat (2 Chr. xxix. 21), instead of the earlier ty, 
occurs in Dan, viii. 5, 8, and Ezra viii. 35.] Many other peculiarities of an analogous 
nature (Hdvernick, ‘Introduction to the Old Testament,’ p. 199) might be adduced to 
show that the Chronicles was a post-exilian production; and although they do not afford 
any direct proofs of its origination from Ezra, yet as he, from his Levitical office and 
influential position, appears the most likely person, on the return from Babylon, to have 
undertaken and executed such a composition, the general voice both of the ancient and 
modern church has ascribed the honour of authorship to him. Some German critics of 
the Neological school, however, have asserted their decided dissent from this opinion, 
founding on the frequent use of certain letters which indicate an Aramzan orthography, 
and also on the fact of Zerubbabel’s genealogy (1 Chr. iii, 19) being extended to the ninth 
generation—i. ¢., 300 years after the time of Ezva. They have laboured to assign it toa 
much later age. In regard to the first objection, Hédvernick, in the work already referred 
to (sec. 34, ‘Second Age of the Hebrew Language and Literature: the Period of the 
Captivity’), has satisfactorily disposed of it by arguments which, however, being puvely 
philological, it were useless to repeat. And as to the enlargement of Zerubbabel’s 
pedigree, it is most natural to suppose that, from the great interest the Jews felt in the 
subject, the extension was interpolated by some editor in after times. 

Plan and Design.—The leading object of the book seems to have been to show the 
division of families, possessions, &c., before the captivity, with a view to the exact 
restoration of the same order after the return from Babylon. In conformity with this 
design a genealogical sketch of the twelve tribes is drawn from the earliest times, so as 
to discriminate the lineal descendants of Jacob from the mixed multitude which returned 
from Babylon. And, as the rebuilding of the temple and the restoration of the worship 
of Jehovah were objects specially contemplated in the emancipating edict of Cyrus, the 
author sets himself with great care and minute particularity to describe the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of David, especially the distribution of the Levitical tribe into a succession 
of courses, and the assignation of the singers and porters to their several stations and 
duties in the temple. The sketch of David is comprised in 1 Chr. x.—xzix., being for 
the most part a recapitulation of what is contained in Samuel, only enlarged by the 
minute account of the temple services just referred to; and the sketch of Solomon, 
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which occupies 2 Chr. i—ix., is chiefly borrowed from the Book of Kings. After these 


the historian confines himself almost exclusively to the history of the theocratic kingdom 
of Judah, with notices of the court, and the policy of its sovereigns so far as these bore 
upon the interests of the true religion. A full detail of such things is given in the 
case of all the good kings of Judah; and this, which will also account for the omission 
of many circumstances in the lives of David, Solomon, and others, constitutes the grand 
distinctive feature between the Books of Kings and Chronicles. Although many things 
are re-stated, and others are verbatim repetitions of what is contained in Kings, there is 
so much new and important information given in this book, that, as Jerome has well 
said, the Chronicles furnish the means of comprehending parts of the New Testament, 
which must have been unintelligible without them. 

Truth and Authenticity.—As the current of historical narrative in the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles runs for the most part in the same direction, the harmony 
between them—assuming them to have been, as we have endeavoured to show, the 
productions of two separate and independent authors, and written at different periods— 
may be appealed to as a pledge of the credibility of both. But amid their general 
agreement there are discrepancies, some of which, however, are only apparent, originating 
with critics who, regardless of the violence they do to the text, endeavour by force to 
support some favourite theory ; while in regard to others which were real and perplexing, 
the researches of recent times have furnished, to a considerable extent, the means of 
reconciliation. As a specimen of the first, we may adduce Lepsius’s objection to the 
genealogy of Heman (1 Chr. iii—vi. 33-43), which he pronounces corrupt, merely on the 
ground of its undue length, being traced through nineteen generations, and of the 
occurrence of the name Elkanah twice in the register. A still more extraordinary 
exception is taken to a Levite genealogy (1 Chr. vi. 24) inserted in the course of Levite 
genealogies, and far removed from those of Benjamin, that it is spurious, because it 
concludes with the name of Saul (Shaul, English version), who, according to Lepsius, 
must be the king so called (‘ Die Chronologie der Agypter bearleitet,’ von R. Lepsius, 
theil i., sec. 372; see also Bunsen, Egypt’s Place,’ vol. i., p. 176-177)—a groundless and 
most absurd objection! Again, the author of Chronicles is charged with misrepresenta- 
tion, because, in reference to Jeroboam’s introduction of the calf-worship, he is supposed to 
ascribe to that monarch also the worship of the goat. The passage referred to is 2 Chr. 
xi. 15, “ He ordained him priests for the high places, and for the devils [orpen, and for 
the Seirim], and for the calves [oowh, and for the Agalim] which he had made.” The 
objection is founded on a misconception of this passage, which means simply, that 
Jeroboam, by introducing the worship of the Agalim, which he conceived to be a harmless 
form of symbolic worship, had been guilty of as plain a departure from the true religion 
as in the adoption of any other gods, for the Agalim were = Seirim (cf. Bochart’s 
‘Hierozoicon’). ‘How little” says Hengstenberg (‘ Pentateuch,’ vol. i., p- 201), ‘the 
writer intended to charge Jeroboam with the worship of the goat in an absolute sense, 
appears from 2 Chr. xiii, where, in Abijah’s speech, containing a full enumeration of 
all Jeroboam’s misdeeds, not a word is said of the goat-worship, though its introduction, 
if such had really been the case, would have been one of his gravest offences.’ In regard 
to other objections of a historical nature, on the ground of ignorance or misrepresentation, 
that have been brought against the author of this book, such as ] Ki. v. 16, compared with 
2 Chr. ii. 2; 1 Ki. xv. 32, with 2 Chr. xiv. 1; 2Sam. xxiv. 24, with 1 Chr. xxi. 25; 2 Ki.v. 
26, with 2 Chr. xxii. 22, the reader is referred to the Commentary. They have provoked 
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more cavilling sneers than almost any other part of the sacred history. Except in 
the case of numerals, they admit of easy removal; and in general, it may be remarked 
vhat there is a mutual confirmation of Kings and Chronicles, and of Egyptian records 
and monuments of the sixth and seventh centuries before Christ—a period which 
even the sceptical mind of the late Sir George Lewis admits to be the most reliable 
period of Egyptian history (‘ Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients’) 
After all, however, it must be conceded that there are inaccuracies in the Chronicles, 
probably arising from our ignorance of the Hebrew system of enumeration, and that the 
text is in a state of greater imperfection than that of the other books of the Old 
Testament. Whether the text is exactly as it was in the time of our Lord, it is 
impossible to say. But there is some reason to fear that there has been a deliberate 
design to corrupt, or culpable negligence in transcribing it. At all events a great 
change has taken place‘in its position; for in the time of Josephus the Chronicles was 
classed with the other historical books, but now it stands at the end of the Old 
Testament in our Hebrew Bibles. And this alteration of outward relative place is, 
there is good reason to apprehend, an indication of other changes affecting the internal 
purity and textual integrity of the book. 

Canonical Authority.—The Books of Chronicles are frequently referred to by Christ 
and the Apostles, as forming part of the Word of God (see the genealogies in Matt. i.; 
Luke iii.: ef. 2 Chr. xix. 7, with 1 Pet. i.17; 2 Chr. xxiv. 19-21, with Matt. xxiii. 32-35). 
(‘Die Biicher der Chronik erklirt,’ von Ernst Bertheau; also, the same translated 
in Clark’s ‘Theological Library ;’ Keil, ‘ Apologetischer Versuch iiber die Biicher der 
Chronik ;’ Movers ‘Uber die Biblische Chronik ;’ Héivernick’s ‘Introduction ;’ Moses 
Stuart, ‘On the Canon,’ &c.) 


EZRA. 


[ Hebrew, x7z.] It was reckoned, along with Nehemiah, one book by the ancient Jews, 
who called them the First and Second Books of Esdras, as the Latin and Greek churches 
continue to do still. In point of fact, four books are named after Ezra, including that of 
Nehemiah. There are two other books which are known by the name of Esdras, and 
though they are regarded by Protestants as apocryphal, the first, being found in all the 
MSS. of the Septuagint, in which it stands as EZAPAS NPQTON, while our Ezra 
follows as EZAPAS AEYTEPON, is received by the Greek Church as canonical, as 
it was also by the Latin, till it was rejected by the Council of Trent. Its antiquity is 
undoubted. Josephus makes liberal quotations from it in his ‘ Antiquities;’ but though 
it is substantially the same as our Ezra, it contains some extraordinary interpolations, 
in following which, the Jewish historian has been misled into egregious errors. 
Authorship.—The general opinion of the Church in every succeeding age has been 
that Ezra was the author of this book. Several writers, indeed, of learning and 
authority are opposed to this traditional belief, and maintain that there must have been 
various authors. Their chief objection is founded on ch. v. 4, where the words “ then 
said,” &c., have occasioned a surmise that the first portion of the book was not written 
by Ezra, who did not go to Jerusalem till many years after the occurrence described. 
But a little attention will show the futility of this objection, as the words in question 
did not proceed from the writer, but were used by Tatnai and his associates, as is evident 
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from v.10, Indeed, the diversity of style that is so apparent in this book is no proof 
of various authorship; and it is easily accounted for by the circumstance that the first 
six chapters consist almost wholly of a collection of public documents, royal edicts, and 
official letters, relative to the state and prospects of the Jews at the period to which the 
history relates. As a very natural and appropriate introduction, a short sketch, 
beginning with the publication of Cyrus’s decree, is given of the return of the first 
caravan of exiles under Zerubbabel, (chs, i—iii.) The fourth chapter opens with the 
account of a quarrel which broke out between these settlers and the Samaritans, who 
attempted to obstruct their operations for the rebuilding of the temple; and from v. 7 to 
ch. vi 13, a minute detail of the controversy is given in Chaldee, probably from some 
written memorandum of the affair which Ezra, having, as Eichhorn suggests, found on 
his arrival in Jerusalem, inserted at full-length in his book. After a short but vivid 
description of the preparations for celebrating the first sacred services in the newly- 
finished temple, Ezra enters (ch. vii.) upon a narrative of the journey of the second 
colony to Jerusalem; and as he now speaks in the first person, because the narrative 
embraces occurrences of which he was an eye-witness, and in which he took the chief 
direction, there can be no doubt that of this portion of the book he was the author. 
The same style of composition is apparent as in the preceding part,—by the insertion 
verbatim of the edict of Artaxerxes (ch. vii. 11-26), by the use of certain idiomatic 
expressions, and by a number of minute internal marks that unmistakeably indicate the 
unity of authorship throughout. That individual author appears, on a combined view 
of all the circumstances, to be no other than Ezra, who united in himself all the 
qualifications requisite for the production of a work so unique. By hereditary descent 
an Israelite, he naturally felt a warm interest in the measures that had been originated 
for resuscitating the fallen nationality of the Jews 3 from his social position he possessed 
influence with the Persian court to be appointed head of a mission for furthering that 
object; and from his zeal as an ardent patriot, to satisfy both his own countrymen and 
others that he had legal sanction as well as religious authority for the course he adopted, 
he deemed it his duty to draw up a fully authenticated and particular natrative of the 
whole proceedings connected with his embassy. That narrative exhibits a peculiar form, 
being partly (ch. iv. 8 to vi. 19, and vii, 12-27) in Chaldee and partly in Hebrew, for which 
the circumstances of place and time are sufficient to account. Ezra was writing for the 
instruction of Jews, who, from birth or residence, were, like himself, familiar with the 
dialect of Babylon. Being by office a priest, “a, ready scribe in the law” (ch. vii. 6), he 
was well acquainted with the Hebrew tongue, as were his Jewish brethren also, from the 
Scriptures being read in that language. In these circumstances it was equally easy for 
him to write, as for them to read, in either language; and while prudence suggested that, 
for their satisfaction, the public decrees and other documents relative to the mission 
should be recorded in their original state, lest translation into another tongue should in 
the smallest degree affect or alter their meaning, the rest of the narrative was composed 
in the ancient language of the Jews, This circumstance narrows the enquiry respecting 
the authorship, by limiting it to the age of Ezra; for the employment of two languages 
in the composition of a book was not practicable either before or after; and while the 
Chaldee is just what might have been expected, differing in several respects from that 
of Daniel, and yet much purer than if, according to the hypothesis of some critics, it be 
considered as belonging to the late period of the Maccabees, it has been remarked that 
the Hebrew in this book is characterized by a purity and correctness far superior to what 
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appears in writings which date at an early period of the exile. It is a matter of general 
notoriety that, in consequence of the foreign masters who in long succession held 
possession of Palestine, the Hebrew language had become greatly detcriorated, traces of 
which are found in the Book of Ezekiel (Hdvernick, ‘Introduction to Old Testament,” 
sec. 34). But during the long continuance of the captivity, when the Jews gradually 
dropped the use of their mother tongue as a medium of intercourse, and employed the 
vernacular dialect of Babylon, the knowledge of Hebrew was preserved only by a study 
of the sacred books. The stereotyped style and phraseology of the Pentateuch and the 
Psalms were naturally followed instead of the corruptions which had vitiated the 
Hebrew language as spoken in the later days of the monarchy; and hence the books 
written after the captivity exhibit a comparative degree of linguistic purity. This 
remark is applicable to the Book of Ezra, and furnishes an additional argument for 
ascribing the composition to him. 

Canonical Authority.—This book was received into the Jewish canon, and its authority 
as an inspired history is undoubted. (Hdvernick’s ‘Introduction to the Old Testament ;’ 
Davidson's ‘Introduction to the Old Testament,’ ii. ; Stwart, ‘On the Canon ’.) 


NEHEMIAH. 


(Septuagint, NEEMIA*S.] The Hebrew text begins with 7729}:'137, ‘ words of Nehemiah,’ 
which are commonly understood as intimating that he claimed to be the author of the 
following narrative. But severai modern critics consider "737 here as used in the same sense 
the word bears in the title of Chronicles—viz., matters, affairs of Nehemiah, without any 
reference to authorship. And upon assigning to it this meaning, they are the more dis- 
posed to insist that, while in the early portion of the book, as far as ch. vii. 5, the first 
person is employed, implying that it proceeded from Nehemiah, the latter part (ch. viii. 
1—x. 39) uses the third person, indicating the writing of it to be from a different hand ; 
but in the last section, comprehending the register of names, from ch. xi.—xii. 40, and an 
account of Nehemiah’s proceedings on his return from Persia a second time (ch. xiii.), 
recourse is once more had to thé first person. “When it is considered, however, that the 
book is characterized throughout by simple earnest piety, and at the same time by an in- 
tense feeling of patriotism, which keeps but one end constantly in view—viz., the restora- 
tion of the capital and kingdom of Judah—there is a moral conviction impressed upon the 
mind of every reader that Nehemiah was the author, and that if written documents were 
incorporated with his narfative, the insertion was done under his eye and by his own 
hand as the compiler of the work. This is the most satisfactory view of the case. 
Nehemiah appears to have been the author of the book, from his usually writing in his 
own name, and, indeed, except in those parts which are unmistakeably later additions, or 
borrowed from public documents, he usually employs the first person. The major 
portion of the book is occupied with a history of Nehemiah’s twelve years’ administra- 
tion in Jerusalem, after which he returned for a time to his duties in Shushan. Ata 
later period he returned with new powers, and commenced new and vigorous measures of 
reform, which are detailed in the concluding chapters of the book. 

Difficulties. —The register in ch. vii. is substantially a repetition of that which is con- 
tained in Ezra ii. But there are remarkable discrepancies between the two copies of it, 
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in the names and collective number of those who returned under Zerubbabel, as well as 
in the amount of contributions made by the chiefs of the fathers (see Commentary), 
As to the difficulty connected with the register of the high priests (ch. xii. 10, 11)—which, 
without Jeshua, the first link, makes five generations, extending over more than 160 
years, and terminating with Jaddua the high priest, who, according to Josephus, went 
out in his pontifical robes to meet Alexander the Great—Stuart considers this a mar- 
ginal interpolation, which crept into the text, while Lord A. Hervey’g solution is, that 
one er more in the list never actually filled the office of high priest, (Stuart, ‘On the 
Canon,’ pp. 157-159, Hervey’s ‘Genealogies,’ pp. 277-291.) 


ESTHER, 


(Hebrew, "ox ; Septuagint, EZ@HP.] This book derives its name from the Jewish 
lady who, having become the wife of the king of Persia, employed her royal influence to 
effect a memorable deliverance for the persecuted church of God. The Jews hold this 
book in such high esteem as to assign it a rank next to that of the Pentateuch; their 
high value for it resting on the circumstance, that while the former book describes their 
origin and constitution as a nation, the latter narrates a miraculous deliverance from 
threatened extermination, equal to a second national birth. 

Authorship.— Various opinions have been entertained, and eagerly supported, as to 
the authorship of this book, some ascribing it to Ezra, others to Nehemiah. The Jews 
consider it as the composition of the high priest Jehoiakim, son of J eshua; and the 
writers of the Talmud assert that it was drawn up by authority of the great synagogue. 
The popular opinion in the church is, that Mordecai was the author; and the weight of 
authority both as to value and numbers greatly preponderates in favour of his claim. 

Truth and Authenticity.—Semler considered this book a myth. De Wette pronounced 
@ critical judgment against it as at variance with historical probability, and abounding 
in the most extraordinary misrepresentations of Persian usages. Lichhorn satisfactorily 
answered these objections, showing that it rested on a basis of historical truth, and was 
quite in accordance with the customs and manners of the court and people of Persia (see 
also Loftus, ‘Chaldea’). Still, many eminent writers, both British and foreign, are 
perplexed by it; and the farthest that some will go in support of it is to regard it asa 
historical romance. Without specifying particular incidents (which are fully considered 
in the Commentary), it may suffice to say, that the historical character of the book is 
undoubted, since, besides many internal evidences, its authenticity is proved by the 
strong testimony of the feast of Purim, the celebration of which can be traced up to the 
events which are described. A further proof of its historical truthfulness is found in 
the Persian empire being divided into 127 provinces. In the earlier reign of Darius 
there were 120 governors of provinces (Dan. vi. 1), and in the time of its highest 
prosperity it was extended and divided into as many as 360 provinces (Josephus, ‘ Anti- 
quities, b. x., ch. ii, sec. 4: ef. Xenophon, ‘ Cyropzdia,’ b. viii, 220, 232). But in the 
intermediate period, the number, which, from the time of Darius, had been increased 
seven provinces by Cyrus, continued so in the reigns of Cambyses, Xerxes, and their 
immediate successors (Josephus, ‘ Antiquities, b. xi, ch. iii, sec. 2). The date of 
Xerxes’ reign, the impulsive character of that monarch, his expedition against Greece 
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—to make preparations for which the provincial governors from every part of his 
dominions were summoned to Susa—his anxiety to drown the mortification of his dis- 
astrous defeat in the voluptuous pursuits of the harem, and the additional taxes he was 
obliged to impose on his subjects to defray the vast expenses of his Grecian invasion, 
which is noticed in the last chapter,—all tend to prove the historical credibility of this 
book, which was most probably extracted from the archives of Persia. 

Canonical Authority.—Niebuhr, Arnold, and many others, question, or rather reject, 
its claim to inspiration on various grounds, but principally because the name of God does 
not once occur in it, But the uniform tradition both of the Jewish and the Christian 
churches supports this claim, which nothing in the book tends to shake; while it isa 
record of the superintending care of Divine Providence over His chives people, with 
which it is of the utmost importance the Church should be furnished. The name of God 
is strangely enough omitted, but the presence of God is felt throughout the history; and 
the whole tone and tendency of the book is so decidedly subservient to the honour of 
God, and the cause of true religion, that it has been generally received by the Church in 
all ages into the sacred canon. 
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THE 


BOOK OF 


JOSHUA. 


1 \ OW after the death of Moses the servant of the Lorp it came to pass, 
that the Lorp spake unto Joshua the son of Nun, Moses’ “minister, 
Moses ?my servant is dead; now therefore arise, go over this 

Jordan, thou, and all this people, unto the land which I do give to them, 
8 even to the children of Israel. Every ‘place that the sole of your foot 

shall tread upon, that have I given unto you, as I said unto Moses. 
banon, even unto the great river, the 


2 saying, 


4 From “the wilderness and this 


CHAP. I. Verses 1-18.—THxE LoRD APPOINTS 
JosHUA TO SUCCEED MosEs. 
1, Now... it came to pass ["7)]—and it was. 


The copulative [1] and, placed at the commence- 
ment of a , is @ nexus or link uniting that 
book with another, and, conjoined with the verb 
[yr], implies that the mind ‘of the writer was 


occupied with some leading ideas of known pub- 
licity that bore upon the statements he was about 
to make. The phrase in this pentige points to the 
previous designation of Joshua be, on the 
demise of Moses, the future leader of Israel ; and 
thus betokens the work which it introduces to be 
not only a continuation of the history of the 
Hebrew people, but to be closely connected with 
the preceding book, though not necessarily com- 
posed by the same author. It is employed as the 
customary formula of beginning the later historical 
books, even where there is no direct reference to 
avy prior writing (Ruth i. 1; Esth. i. 1; Ezek. i. 1). 
(Septuagint, «ae rites ys after the death of 
Moses. Joshua having been already appointed 
and designated leader of Israel (Num. xxvil. 18.23; 
Deut. i. 38; iii. 28), in all probabilit assumed the 
reins of government immediately after the death 
of Moses, though no movement towards breaking 
up the encampment in Shittim was made. the 
servant of the Lord. This phrase was used to 
describe not merely a worshipper of God, a pious 
Israelite, but one who had received a special call, 
or 2 commission to perform some important ser- 
vice. In the former sense it is applied to the 
angels (Job iv. 18), to the children of Israel (Lev. 
xxv. 42, 55; Isa. xli. 8; xliii. 10), and to the pro- 

hets generally (2 Ki. ix. 7; xvii. 13; Ezra ix. 11; 

er. ViL 23; xxvi. 5; xliv. 4; Dan. ix. 6; Amos 
iii. 7); and in the latter, to Hezekiah (2 Chr. 
xxxii. 16), Eliakim (Isa, xxu. 20), Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer. xxv. 9; xxvii. 6; xliii. 10), Zerubbabel (Hagg. 
1i. 23), Abraham (Gen.’xxvi. 24), David (2 Sam. 11. 
18; vii. 5, 8), Moses (Num. xii. 7, 8; Mal. iv. 4), 
Isaiah (ch. xx. 3), and to the Messiah (Isa. xhi. 1; 
xlix. 6; Zech. iii. 8). It was used. so generally in 
reference to Moses, in the form it bears in this 
passage (slightly altered in later times, 1 Chr. vi. 
h. x. 29; Dan. ix. 11; Rev. 


49; 2 Chr. xxiv. 9; Neh. Jan. i 
xv. 3), that it became his official title, as one 
roake known 


invested with a special mission to 

the will of God: and it conferred great honour 
and authority. the Lord spake—pro ably during 
the period of public mourning, either by a direct 
revelation to the mind of Joshua, or by means of 
Urim and Thummim (Num. xxvil. 21). This first 
communication gave a pledge that the Divine 
instructions which, according to the provisions of 
the Theocracy, had been imparted to Moses wo 

be continued to the aes leader, though Jebovah 


B. ©, 1451, 


CHAP, 1. 
* Deut. 1. 38. 
d Deut. 34.5, 
* Deut.11 24, 
@ Gen. 15. 18 

Ex. 2%. 81. 

Num. 34. 3. 

Deut. 1. 7. 


might not speak to him ‘mouth to mouth” (Num. 
xii. 8). unto Joshua the son of Nun [evn]. 
[The original name was y¥in (Num, xiii. 8, 16); 
pv in later Hebrew (Neh. viii. 17) (Septuagint, 
Inoous: ef. Acts vii. 45; Heb. iv. 8), which, having 
been, according to Eastern usage, changed, like 
those of Abram and Sarai (Gen. xvii. 5-15), into 
Jehoshua or Joshua--i. ¢., *God’s salvation,’ or 
‘whose helpis Jehovah’ (Gesenius)—was significant 
of the services he was to render, and typified 
those of a greater Saviour.] Moses’ minister [n79p 
ng, attendant, from n7¥, to wait upon, to serve, 
used specially in reference to sacred rites (Ezra 
viii. 17: cf. Num. iii. 6, 31; iv. 9; xviii. 2; 1Sam. 
ii. 11; iii, 1), but sometimes to secular services also 
(1 Ki. i, 15: cf. Gen, xxxix, 4; xl, 4). Sep- 
tuagint, T@ Uroupys Muwvoy, the underworker to 
Moses]—his official attendant, who, from bein 

constantly employed in important services, an 

early initiated into the principles of the govern- 
ment, must have been we trained for undertaking 
the leadership of Israel. 2, now therefore arise, 
go over this Jordan. Joshua's mission was that 
of a military leader, This passage records his 
call to begin the actual work to which he had 
been previously designated. The address contains 
a literal repetition of the promise made to 
Moses (Deut. xi. 24, 25), and by him conveyed to 
Joshua a short time before the close of his career 
(Deut. xxxi. 6-8, 23). But in the divine com- 
mission now given to Joshua, there is a change of 
expression adapted to the altered circumstances ; 
for whereas the words used to Moses were, 
“ Every place whereon the soles of your feet shall 
tread shall be yours,” the terms of the address to 
Joshua are, ‘Every place that the sole of your 
foot shall tread upon, that have I yiven unto ou,” 
referring to the approaching fulfilment o the 
promise, “This Jordan” indicates that the river 
was in full view of the Hebrew camp in Shittim, 
3, Every place, of course, means, uot universal 
dominion, but only the territory comprised within 
the boundaries here. described (see on Deut. xix. 
8.9). as I said unto Moses (on Dent. xi. 24, cf. 
Exod. xxiii. 30, 31). 4 From the wilderness and 
this Lebanon. It is observable that, instead of 
tracing the limits of the promised land with exact 
precision, certain prominent points only are 
noticed as determining the extent south and north, 
east and west. ‘‘ The wilderness” is the extensive 
desert which lies on the south of Canaan; Lebanon 
is on the north. It is called ‘this Lebanon,” as 
mount Lebanon—i. e., anti-Lebanon, or Hermon— 
was a conspicuous object in the horizon of Joshua, 
“The great river, the river Euphrates,” was on 
the east; and “the great sea toward the going 


Preparations for 


JOSHUA I. 


passing the Jordan. 


river Euphrates, all the land of the Hittites, and unto the great sea 
5 toward the going down of the sun, shall be your coast. a 
any man be able to stand before thee all the days of thy life: as /I was 
with Moses, so I will be with thee: I ’will not fail thee, nor forsake thee. 
6 Be strong and of a good courage: for ‘unto this people shalt thou divide 
for an inheritance the land which I sware unto their fathers to give them: 
7 Only be thou strong and very courageous, that thou mayest observe to do 
according to all the law *which Moses my servant commanded thee: 
turn not from i ¢o the right hand or to the left, that-thou mayest 
8 * prosper whithersoever thou goest. This ‘book of the law shall not 
depart out of thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate therein day and 
night, that thou mayest observe to do according to all that is written 
therein: for *then thou shalt make thy way prosperous, and then thou 
9 shalt >have good suceess. Have not I commande thee? Be strong and 
of a good courage; ‘be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed: for the 
Lorp thy God s with thee whithersoever thou goest. ; 
Then Joshua commanded the officers of the people, saying, Pass through 


10, 


11 the host, and command the people, saying, ¢ 
within three days ye shall pass over this Jordan, to go in to possess the 
land, which the Lorp your God giveth you to possess it. ; 

And to the Reubenites, and to the Gadites, and to half the tribe of 
13 Manasseh, spake Joshua, saying, Remember “the word which Moses the 


™m 
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* Deut. 7. 24, 

f Ex.3.12 

9 Deut 31. 6. 

1 Or, thou 
shalt cau-e 
this people 
to inherit 
the land. 

4 Num 27.23, 
ch. 11. 16, 

2 Or, do 
wisely. 
Deut _22.9, 

.t Deut. 17,18, 


There ° shall not 


Prepare you victuals; for | ch. 3.2 
Deut. 9, 1. 
Deut 11.31. 

* Num.32,20, 

2. 
ch. 22. 2-4. 


a a el i ee, 


down of the sun” was the Mediterranean. The 
ocean is designated ‘“‘the great sea,” Ps. civ. 25. 
But this term is occasionally applied, as here, 
to the sea which washed the western coast of 
Cavaan (cf. ch. xv. 12; Num. xxxiv. 6; Ezek. 
xlvii. 20), to distinguish it from the sea of Tiberias 
and the Dead Sea. It is called by other names, 
Exod. xxiii. 21; Deut. xi. 24. all the land of 
the Hittites. These occupied the southern ex- 
tremities, and were the dominant tribe, of Canaan. 
Their superior power and the extent of their 
dominions are attested by the mention of them 
under the name of Khita on the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, and still more frequently on the Egyptian 
inscriptions of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties. What life and encouragement must 
have been imparted to Joshua by the assurance 
that his people, who had been overwhelmed with 
fear of that gigantic race, were to possess ‘‘all the 
land of the Hittites!” But this name is evidently 
used here as representing the Canaanitish tribes 
generally as it is also in 1 Ki, x. 29; 2 Ki. vii. 6; 
Szek. xvi. 3. The clause is not found in the 
Septuagint. 5. There shall not any man be able 
to stand before thee. Canaan had been promised 
to Israel by a divine grant; and the renewed 
confirmation of that grant to Joshua, when about 
to lead -the people into it, intimated not only a 
certain, but an easy, conquest. It is remarkable, 
however, that his courage and hope of victory 
were made to depend (like those of the future 
king: see on Deut. xvii. 19) on his firm and in- 
flexible adherence to the law of God; not only to 
that regarding the extirpation of the Canaanites, 
but to the whole precepts of the divine code. 

10. Then Joshua commanded the officers of 
the people. Thus divinely commissioned and 
encouraged, the new leader inaugurated his work 
by issuing orders to the Shoterim (see on Exod. v. 
10; Deut. xx. 5), whose duty it was to keep-a 
regular genealogical register of the people in their 
divisions and sub-divisions, to allot to every one 

is share of public work, by levying men for 
military service, and noting those’ who claimed 
exemption, 11, Prepare you victuals. ‘This 
was the proclamation ose officers were charged. 


to make, that the people should lay in a store 
of what was required for their sustenance [nay 
or AX, provision], not manna, which is called 


poetically by this name, Ps, lxxvii. 25, and which, 
though it still fell, would not keep, but corn 
sheep, and articles of food, procurable as natural 

roduce in the conquered countries (ch. ix. 11; 
Ben. xlii. 25; xlv. 21; Exod. xii. 39; Judg. vii. 8; 
xx. 10; 1 Sam. xxii. 10). for’ within three days 
ye shall pass over this Jordan—i.¢, the third 
day, according to Hebrew idiom (Gen. xb 13, 19, 
20). he import of these words apparently 
is, that the people would cross the river within 
the specified time. But the precautionary measure 
of despatching spies to reconnoitre Jericho shows 
such a conclusion to be wrong; for it is expressly 
said (ch. ii, 23, 24) that the’ scouts lay in hiding 
three days amongst the mountain fastnesses, 
returning to the- camp on the morning of the 
fourth day; and that it was not till after their 
return that Joshua removed from Shittim (ch. 
iii. 1). Various methods have been proposed for 
harmonizing the several incidents that transpired: 
previous to the passage of the Jordan. Some 
writers maintain that the reconnoitring party had 

eu sent a considerable time before, though the 
fact was not recorded till bow; while many 
others, followin Josephus (‘Antiquities,’ b.v. ch. i, ) 
are of opinion that the mission of the spies was 
contemporaneous with the orders issued to the 
people to prepare for decamping. The explana- 
tion which appears the simplest and freest from 
difficulties (see on ch. iii, 2) is, that the statement 
in v, ll refers to the time allotted for the eople 
getting ready, ere the encampment in Abel-shituum 
was broken up, and they removed to the desert 
bank of the river, where no victuals could be got 
fless, Geschicte Josua, Irstes Buch, ‘Zweytes 
Japitel,’ p. 31). 

12. And to the Reubenites, and to the Gad- 
ites, and to half the tribe of Manasseh, spake 
Joshua. At this time also Joshua himself con- 
vened the two and a half tribes which had settled 
east of Jordan, to remind them of their en ages 
ment (Num, xxxii. 1-42) to assist their bret rep 


Rahab receiveth 


JOSHUA II. 


the two spies. 


servant of the Lorp commanded you, saying, The Lorp your God hath 
14 given you rest, and hath given you this land. Your wives, your little 
ones, and _your cattle, shall remain in the land which Moses gave you on 
this side Jordan; but ye shall pass before your brethren ‘ armed, all the 
mighty men of valour, and help them; until the Lorp have given your 
brethren rest, as he hath given you, and they also have possessed the land 
which the Lorp your God giveth them: °then ye shall return unto the 
land of your possession, and enjoy it, which Moses the Lorp’s servant 
gave you on this side Jordan toward the sun-rising. 

_And they answered Joshua, saying, All that thou commandest us we 
will do, and whithersoever thou sendest us we will go. 
hearkened unto Moses in all things, so will we hearken unto thee: only 
the Lorp thy God ” be with thee, as he was with Moses. Whosoever he 
be that doth rebel against thy commandment, and will not hearken unto 
thy words in all that thou commandest him, he shall be put to death: 


15 


only be strong and of a good courage. 


2 AND Joshua the son of Nun !sent “out of Shittim two men to spy 
secretiy, saying, Go view the land, even Jericho. .And they went, and 
’came into an harlot’s house, named °Rahab, and “lodged there. 


in the conquest of Western Canaan. 13, Remem- 
ber the word which Moses the servant of the 
Lord commanded you, saying. The words spoken 
by Joshua are not a literal quotation, but the 
substance only of what was addressed by Moses 
(Deut. iii. 18-20) to the two tribes and a half, 
reminding them of their obligation to aid their 
brethren in the war of invasion. on this side 
Jordan—i. e., on the east side. [132 is rendered 


sometimes on this, sometimes on the other side 
Jordan, its papper meaning in any passage being 
determined by the position ofthe writer or speaker. 
It is used in Deuteronomy, and also in Joshua (ch. 
vy. 1; xii. 7; xxii. 7), to describe the western region, 
obviously on account of the only home as yet 

ossessed by the Hebrews being on the east. 

ut most frequently it denotes the east country, 
lecause Canaan proper was always regarded as 
the peng or central portion of the promised 
land (see Hengstenbery’s ‘ Contrib.,’ iii., p. 313; alao 
* Balaam,’ p. English translation); and in this 
book, where it is used as a geographical term, an 
additional word is sometimes subjoined to give it 
greater preenign and distinctness, as in ». 15, 
“toward the sun risivg;” or, in the passages re- 
ferred to above, where it denotes the west, 7p, 


westward, is added.] ye shall pass before your 
brethren armed (see on ch. iv. 12) [c’¢‘pn]—(see 
on Exod. xiii. 18 for the various interpretations 
given of this word). [The Septuagint renders it, 
evCwvor, well girt: cf. Num. xxxii. 20; Deut. iii. 
18.] all the mighty men of valour. The word 
all is frequently used in a loose or general sense; 
and here it must be viewed as indefinite; for, 
considering the numbers of fighting men in the 
eastern tribes (Num. xxxvi. 7), and the compara- 
tively small levy of soldiers who actually went 
over to Canaan (see on ch. iv. 13), we must con- 
clude that the “all” comprised the flower or 
choice of their warriors. 

16. All that thou commandest us we will do, 
Their readiness to redeem their pledge, and the 
terms in which they answered the appeal of 
Joshua, displayed to great advantage their patri- 
otic and pious feelings at so intefesting a crisis. 

CHAP. IT. 1-7.—RAHAB RECEIVES AND CONCEALS 
yHE Two SPIiEs, 

1, Joshua the son of Nun sent out of Shit- 
tim two men to spy “en Faith is manifested 
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4 mar-halled 
by five, a3 
Ex. 13. 18, 

° ch. 22. 4. 

1 Cor, 12.23. 

1 Cor. 13. 5, 
P 1 Sam. 20, 

13. 

1 Ki. 1. 37, 


CHAP, 2 
1 Or, had 
sent. 

* Num. 26. 1. 
> Heb. 11.31. 
Jas, 2. 25, 

© Mat. 1. 6, 
But it is 
doubtful 
whether 

this is the 
fame per- 
son. 

2 lay. 


According as we 


by an active persevering use of means (Jas. ii. 22); 
and accordingly Joshua, while confiding in the 
accomplishment of the Divine promise (ch. i. 3), 
aia ioe every precaution which a skilful general 
could think of to render his first attempt in the 
invasion of Canaan successful. Two spies were 
despatched to reconnoitre the country, particu- 
larly in the neighbourhood of Jericho ; for, in the 
prospect of investing that place, it was desirable 
to obtain full information as to its site, its ap- 
proaches, the weak and assailable parts of its 
walls, the character and resources of its inhabi- 
tants. This mission, which in many respects was 
a perilous one, for they had to swim across the 
swollen river, required the strictest privacy, and 
it seems to have been studiously concealed from 
the knowledge of the Israelites themselves, lest 
any unfavourable or exaggerated report, publicly 
circulated, might have dispirited the people, as 
that of the spies did in the days of Moses. 
Jericho [i°}, also ing (Num. xxii, 1) and 
nv (1 Ki. xvi. 34); Septuagint, ‘Iepty ; classical 
writers, ‘Iepixovs]. Some derive this name from a 
word signifying ‘new moon,’ in refereuce to the 
crescent-like plain in which it stood, formed by an 
amphitheatre of hills; others, from a word signi- 
fying ‘ ils scent,’ on account of the fragrance of the 
balsam and palm trees in which it was embosomed. 
Its site was long supposed to be represented by 
the small mud-walled hamlet Er-Rila (Reland's 
‘Palestina,’ pp. 383, 829; Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Re- 
searches,’ ii, pp. 279, 285); but recent researches 
have fixed on a spot-about half an hour's journey 
westward, where large ruins exist, and about six 
or eight miles distant from the Jordan. It stood 
at the western extremity of a great. palm forest, 
neatly three miles broad and eight miles long, but 
of which not a vestige now remains (Stanley's 
‘Sinai and Palestine.’ p. 301). It was for that age 
a strongly-fortified town, the key of the eastern 


jnto the interior of. Palestine. they went, 
and came into an harlot’s house [7ji, or 
more fully, as here, 7pit mp, a prostitute: part. 
from Ny, to commit fornication, to play the whore]. 


Many expositors, desirous of removing the stigma 
of this name from an ancestress of the Saviour 
have called her a hostess or tavern- 


pe i, 5), h 
eeper [deriving the word from jf, to no 


Lay through the deep ravine, now called Wady- 
elt, 


The covenant between 


JOSHUA II. 


her and them. 


2 And “it was told the king of Jericho, saying, Behold, there came men | _®- © #1. 


in hither to-night of the children of Israel to search out the country. 
8 And the king of Jericho sent unto Rahab, saying, Bring forth the men 
that are come to thee, which are entered into thine house: for they be 


come to search out all the country. 


4 And ‘the woman took the two men, and hid them, and said thus, 

5 There came men unto me, but I wist not whence they were: and it came 

to pass, about the time of shutting of the gate, when it was dark, that 

the men went out: whither the men went I wot not: pursue after them 

6 quickly; for ye shall overtake them. But/she had brought them up to 

ve roof of the house, and hid them with the stalks of flax, which she 

7 had laid in order upon the roof. And the men pursued after them the 

way to Jordan unto the fords: and as soon as they which pursued after 
them were gone out, they shut the gate. 

8 And, before they were laid down, she came up unto them upon the 

9 roof; and she said unto the men, I know that the Logp hath given you 

the land, and that your “terror is fallen upon us, and that all the 

10 inhabitants of the land *faint because of you. For we have heard how 


@Ps.17.L 
Pro. 21. 30, 
Isa. 43. 13, 

° Ex 119 
2 Sam. 16, 

18, 19, 
2 Sam. 17. 
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Deut 2. 25, 

Deut. 11.26. 

Deut.23 10. 

Judg. 7. 14 
8 melt. 

Ex. 16. 15. 


This view is strenuously eopoaried by Dr: Adam 
Clarke; and he further defends it by the authority 
of the Chaldee Paraphrast [who renders the 
ittetha pundekeetha, a wotnan, an innkeeper, the 
Chaldte pundak being an evident corruption of 
the Greek mavéoxeov, an inn, as Buzxtorf has 
remarked.) But scriptural usage (Lev. xxi. 7-14; 
Deut. xxiii. 18; Judg. xii 1; 1 Ki. iii. 16), the 
authority of the Septuagint [wépvn], followed by 
the apostles (Heb. xi. 31; Jas. ii. 25), and the 
immemorial style of Eastern khans, which are 
never kept by women, establish the propriety of 
the term employed in our version. Her house 
was probably recommended to the spies by the 
convenience of its situation, without any know- 
ledge of the character of the inmates. Buta 
Divine influence directed them in the choice of 
that lodging-place. : 

2. it was told the king—by the sentinels who 
at such a time of threatened invasion would be 
posted on the eastern frontier, and whose dut 
required them to make a strict report to head- 
quarters of the arrival of all strangers. ‘The 

ing was of course only a petty, though indepen- 
dent, ruler, each of the cities of Canaan at this 
period being governed by its own melek. 

4. the woman took the two men and hid them 
—lit., him ; i. ¢., each of them in separate places 
of course previous to the appearance of the roya 
messengers, and in anticipation of a apeeey search 
after her guests. True to the laws of hospitality, 
for which Orientals gevierally, and the women par- 
ticularly, have ever been famous, she, at the immi- 
nent risk of her own life, protected her guests 
from their pursuers. According to Eastern mau- 
ners, which pay an almost superstitious respect to 
® woman’s apartment, the royal messengers did 
not demand admittance to search, but asked her 
to bring the foreigners. 5. the time of shutting of 
the gate. The gates of all Oriental cities are closed 
at sunset, after which there is no Pony either 
of admission.or egress; and in the East there is 
scarcely any twilight; ‘sunset,’ therefore, is a 

etiod ‘when it is dark,’ the men went out. 
This was a palpable deception. But, as lying is a 
common vice among heathen le, Rahab was 
probably unconscious of its moral guilt, especially 
as she resorted to it a8 a means for screening her 

nests; and she might deem herself bound to do it 
y the laws of Eastern hospitality, which make it 


® point of honour to it a the greatest enemy, 


if he has once eaten one’s salt. Judged by the 
Divine law, her answer was a sinful expedient ; 
but her infirmity being united with faith, she 
was graciously pardoned, and her service accepted 
(Jas. ii. 25). 6. she had brought them up to 
the roof of the house, and hid them with the 
stalks of flax. Flax, with other vegetable pro- 
ductions, is at a certain season spread out on the 
flat roofs of Eastern houses to be dried in the sun; 
and after pe tothe it is piled up in numerous 
little stacks, which, from the luxuriant growth of 
the flax, rise to a height of three or four feet. 
Behind some of these stacks Rahab concealed the 
spies. ‘The stalks of flax had no doubt just been 
cut own, and she had spread them upon the roof 
of her house to steep and to season, for it was 
harvest (see on ch. ili, 15). It would seem that 
the flax and the barley were crops which ripened 
about the same time in Egypt> and as the climate 
of Canaan did not differ materially from that of 
t, this no doubt was the case in Canaan too; 
so that the flax stalks must have been newly 
reaped. Here I see truth; yet how very minute 
is this incident! how very casually does it present 
itself to our notice! how very unimportant a matter 
it seems in the first instance under what the spies 
were hidden! Enough that, whatever it was, it 
answered the purpose and saved their lives. Could 
the historian have contemplated for one moment 
the effect which a trifle about a flax-stalk might 
have in corroboration of his account of the pas- 
sage of the Jordan ?’ (Blunt’s ‘ Undesigned Coinci- 
dences,’ p. 106). 7 the men pursued after them 
the way to Jordan unto the fords. That river is 
crossed at several well-known fords. The first 
and second immediately below the sea of Galilee 
(rby and Mangles, pp. 296, 301; Scetzen, P. 351; 
Buckingham, p. 448 Burckhardt, p. 344; Van de 
Velde, ii. 477; Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ 
PP. 322, 335), the third and fourth immediately 
above and below the bileries, bathing-place, op- 
posite Jericho (see all of them alluded to in Ji udg. 
iii. 28; 1 xilil. 7; 2 Sam. ii. 29; x. 17; xvii. 
22; xix. 15). as soon as they which pursued 
after them were. gone out, they shut the gate. 
This precaution was to ensure the capture of the 
spies, should they have been pape 3 in the city. 
8-21.—THE CovENANT BETWEEN HER AND THEM. 
8. before they were laid down—lit., they had 
not yet lain down (see on Gen. ii. 5). she came up 
unto them upon the roof; and... said. Rahab’s 


The covenant between 


JOSHUA II. 


her and them. 


the Lorp dried *up the water of the Red sea for you, when ye came out 


B.C, 1451. 


of Egypt; and ‘what ye did unto the two kings of the Amorites, that | * 2x.1 21. 


were on the other side Jordan, Sihon and Og, whom ye utterly destroyed. 
11 And as soon as we had 4 heard these things, * our hearts did melt, neither 
more ry ie in any man, because of you: for|/ Ex. 15. 14 

eaven above, and in earth 


did there remain an 
‘the Lorp your God, he zs God in 


ch, 4. 23, 
¢ Num.21.24 
$1, 35, 


eneath. |, > 


12 Now therefore, I pray you, “swear unto me by the Lorp, since I have 1g we 
showed you kindness, that ye will also show kindness unto “my father’s | 1sa 137. 
13 house, and give me a true token: and that ye will save alive my father, | | 5"? 
and my mother, and my brethren, and my sisters, and all that they have,| 1 mea 
and deliver our lives from death. Pa, 83. 18, 
14 And the men answered her, Our life 5for yours, if ye utter not this our} 7.0% 16 
business. And it shall be, when the Lorp hath given us the land, that} “m. 
°we will deal kindly and truly with thee. Dan. 4. %4, 
15 Then she ”let them down bya cord through the window; for her house| 72s, 5 o 
16 was upon the town wall, and she dwelt upon the wall. And she said a 
unto them, Get you to the mountain, lest the pursuers meet you; and | ™! Sem. 2. 
hide yourselves there three days, until the pursuers be returned: and |» son's te 
afterward may you go your way. 1 Tim. 5.8. 
17. And the men said unto her, We will be blameless % of this thine oath | * instead of 
18 which thou hast made us swear: behold, when we come into the land, }. 325.1 on 
thou shalt bind this line of scarlet thread in the window which thou | Matt.s.7. 
_ didst let us down by: “and thou shalt ®bring thy father, and thy mother, |” Ac‘s® 25. 
19 and thy brethren, and all thy father’s household, home unto thee. And]epe ny,” 
it shall be, that whosoever shall go ‘out of the doors of thy house into |r Gen. 7.1. 
the street, his blood shall be upon his head, and we will be guiltless; eto e 


and whosoever shall be with thee in the house, ‘his blood skall be on our| ‘y. 


20 head, if hand be upon him. 


then we w 


21 And she said, According unto your words, so be it. 
them away, and they departed: and she bound the scarlet line in the| 


window. 
22 


‘And they went, and came unto the mountain, and abode there three 
days, until the pursuers were returned: and the pursuers sought them 
throughout all the way, but found them:not. 


, And if thou utter this our business, | ch 6 2 
be quit of thice oath which thou hast made us to swear. | Eth 6% 
And she sent| ‘dete 27, 


Acts 11, 14, 
6 gather, 
’ Num, $5,268, 


27. 
¢ Matt. 27.25. 


dialogue is full of interest, as showing the uviver- 
sal panic and consternation of the Canaanites on 
the one hand (ch. xxiv. 11; Deut. ii. 25), and her 
strong convictions on the other, founded on a 
knowledge of the Divine promise, and the stu- 
tn he miracles that had opened the way of the 

sraelites to the confines of the promised land. 
She was convinced of the supremacy of Jehovah; 
and her earnest stipulations for the preservation 
of her relatives, amid the perils of the approaching 
pith cara attest the sincerity and strength of her 
‘aith. 

14. the men answered her, Our life for yours. 
This was a solemn pledge—a virtual oath, though 
the name of God is not mentioned; and the words 
“if ye utter not this our business” were added, 
not as a condition of their fidelity, but as neces- 
sary for her safety, which might be endangered if 
the private agreement was divulged. 

15. her house was upon the town walt. In 
many Oriental cities houses are built on the walls 
with overhanging windows; in others the town 
wall forms the back wall of the house, so that the 
window opens into the country. Rahab’s was 
probably of this latter description, and the cord 
or rope sufficiently strong to bear the weight of 
@map. 16. she ae er,‘ she had said;’ for 


what follows must have been part of the previous 
conversation, Get you to the mountain. A range 
of white limestone hills extends on the north, 
called Quarantania (now Jebel-Karantul), rising 
to a height of from 1,200 to 1,500 feet, and the 
sides of-which are perforated with caves. Some 
one peak adjoining was familiarly known to the 
inhabitants as ‘‘the mountain.” The prudence 
and propriety of the advice to flee in that direction, 
rather than to the ford, were made apparent by 
the sequel. 

19. his blood shall be upon his head [07]. 
The word, pee the singular, implies that the 
relative of Rahab who breaks the stipulated 
terms eed dete abroad at the time of the iim- 
pending siege, shall be himself, and no one else, the 
cause of his own death. [0"D7 in the plural, bloods, 
is used by David to the Amalekite in reference to 
his blood:guiltiness in slaying Saul (2 Sam. i. 16).] 
21. she bound the scarlet line in the window— 
probably soon after the departure of the spies. It 
was not formed, as Harmer supposes, into net- 
work, as a lattice, but simply to hang down the 
wall, Its red colour made it conspicuous ; and it 
was thus a sign and pledge of safety to Rahab’s 
house, as the bloody mark on the lintels of the 
houses of the in Egypt to that people. 


Joshua comes 
23 


country do *faint because of us, 


lodged there before they passed over. 


the Lorp will do wonders among you. 


covenant, and pass over before the people. 


the covenant, and went before the 


8 so I will be with thee. 


water of Jordan, ye shall stand still in Jordan. 


JOSHUA III. to Jordan. 
So the two men returned, and descended from the mountain, and |_® © 16 
passed over, and came to Joshua the son of Nun, and told him all things | * oe ie 
24 that befell them: and they said unto Joshua, Truly “the Lorp hath] cn. ota. 
delivered into our hands all the land; for even all the inhabitants of the | 7 oar P| 
3 AND Joshua rose early in the morning; and they removed from eo 
*Shittim, and came to Jordan, he and all the children of Israel, and} “Gyap.s 
* Num. 2, 1, 
2 And it came to pass “after three days, that the officers went through eee: 
3 the host; and they commanded the people, saying, “When ye see the ark | . typ i011 
of the covenant of the Lorp your God, “and the priests the Levites bear- | ¢ wum. 10.39. 
4 ing it, then ye shall remove from your place, and go after it. Yet “there ae nD 
shall be a space between you and it, about two thousand cubits by| peut ‘once, 
measure: come not near unto it, that ye may know the way by which| 1chg16 20. 
ye must go: for ye have not passed this way "heretofore. re au 
5 And Joshua said unto the people, Sanctify “yourselves: for to-morrow | jen, 19/29 
1 gince yes- 
6 And Joshua spake unto the priests, saying, 7Take up the ark of the| ‘erdsy and 
And they took up the ark of | ‘¢'™™4 
people. 1 Ex 19.10, 
7 _ And the Lorp said unto Joshua, This day will I begin to *maguify thee | {ev.?." 
in the sight of all Israel, that they may know that, as I was with Moses,} zis 
And thou shalt command the priests that bear| 1Sam.105. 
the ark of the covenant, saying, When _ye are come to the brink of the | , $°?? Se 
Roh. 4 14 
9 And Joshua said unto the children of Israel, Come hither, and hear Slay 


10 the words of the Lorp your God. And Joshua said, Hereby ye shall 


CHAP. III. 1-6.—Josava comgs To JonDAN. | be recognized as their guide in the untroddea 


1. Joshua rose early in the morning—i.e., on 
the day following that on which the spies had 
returned with their encouraging report, the cam 
was broken up in “Shittim” (the acacia crores 
and removed from the terraced heights of the 
valley to the eastern bank of the Jordan. The 
duration of their stay is indicated (v. 2), being, 
according to Hebrew reckoning, only one entire 
day, including the evening of arrival and the 
morning of the passage; and such a time would 
be absolutely necessary for so motley an assem- 
blage of men, women, and children, with all their 
gear and cattle, to make ready for going into an 
enemy's country. lodged there before they 
passed over—tlit., ‘they had not yet passed over’ 
(see on ch. ii. 8; Gen. ii. 5). 

2, the officers went through the host; 8. And 
they commanded the people. The instructions 

iven at this time and in this pase were different 
rom those described, ch. i. 11, having a direct 
reference to the act and order of the sorrows 
passage. When ye see the ark, &c. The usua 
position of the ark, when at rest, was in the 
centre of the camp; and during a march, in the 
middle of the procession. On this occasion it 
was to erenny the van, and be borne not by the 
Kohathite Levites, but the priests, as on all 
solemn and pepe oat occasions (cf. Num. iv. 
15; ch. vi. 6; 1 Ki. viii. 3-6). then ye shall... 
go after it, 4, Yet there shall be a space between 
it amd you. These instructions refer exclusivel 
to the advance into the river. The distance ahioh 
the yeople were to keep in the rear of the ark: was 
nearly a mile: had they crowded too near the ark, 
the view would have been intercepted, and this 
intervening space, therefore, was ordered, that 
the chest containing the sacred symbols might be 
distinctly visible to a the camp, and 


way. 

6. Joshua said unto the people—rather ‘had 
said;’ for, as he speaks of ‘‘ to-morrow,” the address 
must have been made ache to the day of 
crossing, and the sanctification was in all prob- 
ability the same as Moses had commanded before 
the giving of the law, consisting of an outward 
cleansing (Exod. xix. Leg preparatory to that 
serious and devout state of mind with which so 
great a manifestation should be witnessed. 

6. Joshua spake unto the priests. This order 
to the priests would be given privately ; and in- 
volving, as it did, an important change in the 
established order of march, it must be considered 
as announced in the name and by the authority 
of God. Moreover, as soon as the priests stepped 
into the waters of the Jordan, they were to stand 
still. The ark was to accomplish what had been 
done by the rod of Moses. 

7, 8.—THE LorD ENCOURAGETH JOSHUA. 

7. the Lord said unto Joshua, This day will 
I begin to magnify thee. Joshua had already 
received distinguished honours (Exod. xxiv. 13; 
Deut. xxxi. 7). But a higher token of the Divine 
favour was now to be publicly bestowed on him, 
and evidence given, in the same unmistakeable 
manner, that his mission and authority were from 
God, as were those of Moses (Exod. xiv. 31). 

9-13.—JosHUA ENCOURAGETH THE PEOPLE. 

9. Come hither and hear the words of the 
Lord. It seems that the Israelites had no intima- 
tion how they were to cross the river till shortly 
before the event. The premonitory address of 
Joshua, taken in connection with the miraculous 
result exactly as he had described it, would tend 
to increase and confirm their faith in the God of 
their fathers, as not a dull, senseless, inanimate 


thing, like the idols of the nations, but a Being of 


The waters of 


bear the ark o 
14 


the 


firm on 


n. 


life, power, and activity, to defend them and work 
for them. 
14-17.—THEe WaTERS OF JORDAN ARE DIVIDED. 
14. And it came to pass, &c. To understand 
the scene described, we must imagine the band of 
priests, with the ark on their shoulders, standing 
on the depressed edge of the river, while the mass 
of the peor were at a mile’s distance: Suddenly 
the whole bed of the river was dried up—a 
spectacle the more extraordinary that it took 
place in the time of harvest, corresponding to our 
April or May, when ‘the Jordan overfloweth ail 
its banks.’ The original word [xop] may be more 
properly rendered ‘fills all its banks ;’ its channel, 
snow-fed-from Anti-Lebanon, or Hermon, is at its 
greatest height—brim full: a translation which 
ives the only true description of the state of 
ordan in harvest, as observed by modern trayel- 
lers (cf. 1 Chr. xit 15; Robinson's ‘Biblical Re- 
searches,’ ii., p. 262 ; Wilson's ‘Lands of the Bible,’ 
ii, p. 18). The river from Jericho is, in ordinary 
appearance, about fifty or. vod yards in breadth. 
But as seen in aan is twice as broad; and 
in ancient times, when the hills on the right and 
left were much more drenched witb rain and snow 
than since the forests have disappeared, the river 
must, from a greater accession of water, have 
been broader still than at harvest-time in the 
present day. Unlike other streams which are 
generally bordered with meadows or cultivated 
fields, aleiest to the water’s edge, Jordan has at 
least two banks; after descending the first of 
which, there appears a spacious and level plain, 
extending to the breadth of a abe It is a dry 
expanse of sand and gravel, ever which one may 
witk without having the feast suspicion, except 
from the distant re abe of the waves, that any 
current is near; for the inner bank, which forms 
the boundary of the river in its natural state, is 
sq completely overspread with thickets of willows, 
reeds, tamarisks, and other wild shrubs, as kee 
the river entirely out of view. At the annua 
geason of harvest the volume of water in the 
Jordan becomes 80 greatly increased that the 


JOSHUA III. 


know that the ‘living God is among you, and that he will without fail 
4 drive out from before you the Canaanites, and the Hittites, and the 
Hivites, and the Perizzites, and the Girgashites, and the Amorites, and 
11 the Jebusites. Behold, the ark of the covenant of the Lord of all the 
12 earth passeth over before you into Jordan. Now therefore ‘take you 
13 twelve men out of the tribes of Isracl, out of every tribe a man. 
shall come to pe. as soon as the soles of the feet of the priests that 
the Lorp, the Lord of all the earth, shall rest in the 
waters of Jordan, that the waters of Jordan shall be cut off from the 
waters that come down from above; and they shall stand upon an heap. 
And it came to pass, when the people removed from their tents, to 
pass over Jordan, and the priests bearing the “ark of the covenant before 
15 the peoples and as they that bare the ark were come unto Jordan, and 
eet of the priests that bare the ark were dipped in the brim of the 
water, (for Jordan overfloweth all his banks ” all the time of harvest,) 
16 that the waters which came down from above stood and rose up upon 
an heap very far from the city Adam, that is beside *Zaretan: and those 
that came down toward "the sea of the plain, even * the salt sea, failed, 
and were cut off: and the people passed 
17 And the priests that bare the ark of the covenant of the Lorp stood 
y ground in the midst of Jordan, ‘and all the Israelites 
ee over on dry ground, until all the people were passed clean over 
or 


Jordan divided. 


B.C. 1451. 


6 Deut. 5. 26. 
1 Sam. IY. 
26. 


2 Ki. 19. 4. 

J Ex. 33, 2, 
Deut. 7. 1. 
Ps. 44, 2. 

k Job 41, 1. 
Ps. 24, 1. 
Mic, 4. 13, 
Zech. 4, 14, 
Zech. 6, 5 

{ch 4.2 

™ Ps. 78. 18. 
Ps 114. 3. 

” Acts 7. 45, 

° 1Chr 12.15, 
Occasioned 
by the 
melting of 
the snow 
ou Leba- 
non. 

P ch. 4. 18, 
ch. 6. 10, 12, 

@1Ki 4,12 

” Deut. 3, 17. 

* Gen, 14. 3 

& Ex, 14, 29, 


And it 


over right against Jericho. 


whole even of the ontermost channel is covered. 
16. the waters which came down [o> 13]—de- 
scended rapidly. from above—i. e., from the sea 
of Galilee. stood and rose up upon an heap [7} 
“ny, one mound ; Septuagint, wijyua ev] (Ps. XXxXiii, 
7; lxxviii. 13: see on Exod. xv. 8)—a firm, com- 
pact barrier. very far [Septuagint, uaxpdv opddpa 
cpodpas|—i. e., high up the stream. from the 
city Adam, that is beside Zaretan (O73, in 


Adam the city]—Zarthan or Zartanah, near mount 
Sartabeh, in the northern part of the Ghor (1 Ki. 
iv. 12; vit 46) [the Septuagint has, instead of these 
names, tws pépovs KapiaStapin] (Gen. xiv. 5)—ie., 
a distance of thirty miles from the Israelitish en- 
campment; and ‘those that came down towards 
the sea of the desert’ ("27v7] oY, the sea of the 
Avabah; Septuagint, 1 8adacca ApaBa: cf. Devt. iv, 
49]—the Dead Sea—failed, and were cut off (Ps. 
cxiv. 2,3). The river was thus dried up as far 
as the eye could reach. Jordan takes its name, 
‘the Descender,’ from the force of its current, 
which, after passing the sea of Galilee, becomes 
greatly increased as it plunges throu h twenty- 
seven ‘horrible rapids and cascades,’ besides a 
great cag! lesser, through a fall of 1,000 feet, 
averaging from four to five miles an hour (Lynch, 
‘Report of American Expedition,’ pp. 149, 205; 
Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p..276; Lieutenant 
Symond’s * Survey’). When swollen ‘in time of 
harvest’ it Hows with a vastly accelerated current. 
right against Jericho [7)}]—in front, in full view of. 


The exact spot is unknown; but it cannot he that 
fixed by Greek tradition—the pilgrims’ bathing- 
place—both because it is too much to the north, 
and the eastern banks are there sheer precipices 
of ten or fifteen feet high (Van de Velde, i1., p. 
272). Stanley says, ‘It was probably at the point, 
near the’ present southern fords, crossed at the 
time of the Christian era by a bridge (Josephus, 
* Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. i., sec. 3). 17. the priests 
.. . and all the Israelites passed over on dry 
ground. The river about Jericho has a firm 
pebbly bottom, on which the host might pass 


Twelve stones JOSHUA IV. taken from Jordan. 


it came to when all the people were clean passed % over | _B-©. 14s1. 
5 J ake that the fou pas unto Joshua, saying, Take you twelve men vi an 
3 out of the people, out of every tribe a man, and command ye them, |“ Dé pe 
saying, Take you hence out of the midst of Jordan, out of the place|» Nam 1 
where the priests’ feet stood firm, twelve stones; and ye shall carry them oa {5 
over with you, and leave them in the lodging place where ye sha lodge} yume 4 
4 this night. Then Joshua called the twelve men, whom he had prepared Dent. 1.25 
5 of the children of Israel, out of sep tribe a man: and Joshua said unto orp 


them, Pass over before the ark of the Lorp your God into the midst of 
Jordan, and take you up every man of you a stone upon his shoulder, 


6 according unto the number of the tribes of the children of Israel: that |° — 12, 26, 


his may be a sign among you, that when ‘your children ask their Sathers 

7 Tin ‘ike to Goineeeyteee Wy list mean ye by these stones? then ye shall 

answer them, That “the waters of Jordan were cut off before the ark of 

the covenant of the Lorp; when it passed over Jordan, the waters of 

Jordan were cut off: and these stones shall be for a ‘memorial unte the 
children of Israel for ever. 

8 And the children of Israel did so as Joshua commanded, and took up 

twelve stones out of the midst of Jordan, as the Lorp spake unto Joshua, 


Acts 2. 59. 


according to the number of the tribes of the children of Israel, and | * tomorrow, 


carried them over with them unto the place where they lodged, and laid 
9 them down there. And Joshua “set up twelve stones in the midst of 
Jordan, in the place where the feet of the priests which bare the ark of 


4ch 3,13 


* Ex. 12. 14. 


Num.16.40, 
1 Cor. 11.24, 


: f Gen. 28, 
the covenant stood: and they are there 2 unto this day. neo 5 


10 ‘For the priests which bare the ark stood in the midst of Jordan, until 
every thing was finished that the Lorp commanded Joshua to speak 


ch. 24. 27, 
1Sam. 7.12, 
2 B.C. 1427, 


without inconvenience when the water was cleared 9.—TWELVE STONES SET UP IN THE MIDST OF 


JORDAN. 
off. 

. IV. 1-8—T wer STONES TAKEN FOR 9. Joshua set up twelve stones... in the 
A Pic ORM Pe rn Pesce place where the feet of the Priests... stood, 


1, The Lord spake unto Joshua saying, 2. Take | In addition to the memorial just described, there 
you twelve men—each representing a tribe. They | was another memento of the miraculous event, a 
had been Previously chosen for this service (ch. iit. | duplicate of the former, set ae) In the river itself, 


12), and the repetition of the command is made | on the very spot where the ar 


had rested. This 


here solely to introduce the account of its execu- heap of stones might have been a large and com- 
tion. Though Joshua had been divinely instructed | pactly-built one, and visible in the ordinary state 
to erect a commemorative pile, the representatives | of the river, As nothing is said whence these 


were not apprised of the work they were to do | stones were got, some have imagined 


that they 


till the time of fhe passage. 4 Joshua called wisn have been gathered in the adjoining fields, 
an 


the twelve men. They had probably, from a 


deposited by the people as they passed the 


feeling of reverence, kent back, and were standing | appointed spot. [K. ennicott-proposes here to follow 


on the eastern bank, 


hey were now ordered to | the Syriac version in reading Winn, from the midst, 


advance, and picking up each a stone, probably as | instead of Pa, intimating that there was only 


large as-he could carry, from areund the spot in 
the channel “where ‘the priests stood,” pass over 


one set of stones—viz., that taken from the mid 


before the ark, and depost the stones in the place channel of the river. This suggeste emendation, 


of next encampment (vv. 19, 20)—viz., Gilgal. 6. 


however, is not supported by MSS. authority; 


and the Septuagint says expressly, dAXous dwoexa 

That this may be a sign among you. The 

erectionof cairneor huge pile pe pred teenie AiSous, other twelve stones.] they are there unto 
ents, 


ments of remarkable inci 


ban bean come ek this day—at least twenty years after the event, if 


: : we reckon by the date of this history (ch. xxiv. 
eb or hein vaya thet eo 26); and much later, if the words in the latter 
rude periods of their! 3 ; a ans 
by the Arabs still (‘Researches and Missionary clause were inserted by Samuel or Ezra, 


Labours,’ by Joseph Wolf, p. 492). They are the 10-13 THE PEOPLE PASS OVER. 


established means of Perpefuasng the memory of Bnet ets Which bare the ark stood in 


important transactions, especially amongst the = 
nomadic people of the East; and althoug there wear pirinegttres ge She 
ho inscription engraven on them, the histor 


the midst of Jordan. This position was wel! 


with their 


e centre, ‘as if 


and object of such simple monuments are troly polly afraid for them lest they should be borne away 


tionally preserved from to age. Similar was oe 3), probably crossed 
the pu © contemplated by the conveyance of | .” i 


e stream’ (Josephus, “ Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. 
below the ark, as well 


age : as to facilitate Joshua’s execution of the minutest 
might bo standing Giza ~ relies sen instructions respecting the assage {hom XXVii, 


21-23). The unfaltering confidence o 


miraculous passage af the Jordan. contrasts strikingly with the condu 


the priests 


ct of the 


8. the children of Israel did so—that is, it was Beep saree “‘hasted and passed over.” Their 
aith, 


done by their twelve representatives, 


e thet of. many of God's people, was, 


The people 


11 the people hasted and passed over. 


< the priests, in the presence of the people. 


over before the Lorp unto battle, to the 
14 
15, 


18 Jordan. And it came to pass, when the 


covenant of the Lorp were come up out of the midst of Jordan, and the 
soles of the priests’ feet were ‘lifted up unto the dry land, that the 
waters of Jordan returned unto their place, and ° flowed over all his 


banks, as they did before. 


through the weakness of nature, blended with 
fears. But perhaps their ‘haste’ may be viewed 
in a more favourable light, as indicating the 
alacrity of their obedience ; or it might have been 
enjoined, in order that the whole multitude might 

ass in one day. 11. the ark... passed over. 

he ark is mentioned as the efficient cause: it 
had been the first to move—it was the last to 
leave;/ and its movements arrested the deep 
attention of the people, who peonably stood on 
the opposite bank, rapt in admiration and awe 
of this closing scene. and the priests, In the 
presence of the people. [The Septuagint has & 
A100 éurrpoa bev dutav, and the stones before them. ] 
It was a great miracle, greater even than the 
passage of the Red Sea, in this respect, that it 
was performed on a large river, remarkable for 
the extraordinary rapidity of its_ourrent, and at 
the season of its fullest volume. No doubt Israel 
could have effected their entrance into Canaan 
without a miracle, as they could have passed from 
Egypt into Canaan without the necessity of going 
through the midst of the Red Sea. But the neces- 
sity for these miracles was a moral, not a physical 
one; and in that view, both of them. were sub- 
servient to the purpose of teaching various funda- 
mental truths of iar They were calculated 
to convince the Israelites of God’s presence and 
nearness to them; and the people of the surround- 
ing countries, that while the gods of the heathen 
were nonentities, Jehovah was the living God. 
the Almighty and Sovereign Controller of all 
nature. And those lessons were effectually taught ; 
for while the awful dinpiey? of Divine omnipotence 
paralyzed the nations with terror and despair, the 
revelation of God’s power and grace in favour of 
the Israelites produced a most animating effect on 
the faith and courage of that people, and at the 
same time deepened their sense of dependence 
upon Him for their easy acquisition of the pro- 
mised land. They were made to feel, both by the 
miraculous ebb of the Jordan, and by other 
miracles afterwards performed, that eaey were 
saved, not by their own sword and bow, but by 
the right hand of the Lord; and that their pos- 
session of Canaan was not the fruit of their con- 
quest, but the gift of God. 

12. The children of Renben ... passed over 
armed before the children of Israel. There is 
no precedency to the other tribes indicated here, 
for there is no reason ® suppose that the us 


JOSHUA Iv. 


unto the people, according to all that Moses commanded Joshua: and 
And it came to pass, when all the 
people were clean passed over, that the ark of the Lorp passed over, and 


And ‘the children of Reuben, and the children of Gad, and half the 
tribe of Manasseh, passed over armed before the children of Israel, as 
13 Moses spake unto them! about forty thousand * prepared for war passed 


On that day the Lorp *magnified Joshua in the sight of all Israel ; 
and they feared him, as they feared Moses, all the days of his life. 

And the Lorp spake unto Joshua, 
16 that bear ‘the ark of the testimony, that they come up out of Jordan. 
17 Joshua therefore commanded the priests, saying, 


pass oer, 
B. C. 1461. 


82. 

8 Or, ready 
arined. 

A ch. 1, 16, 18, 
ch, 3.7. 
1Sam, 2.30, 
1 Chr. 29,12, 

26. 

2 Chr. 1.1. 
2 Chr.32.23, 

& Ex, 23. 16, 
Rey. 11. 19, 

4 Gen. 8. 16, 

18. 


plains of Jericho. 


saying, Command the priests 


Dan. 8. 26, 
Acts 16, 23, 
4 p'ucked 
up. 
5 went, 
ch. 3. 15, 
Iga. 8. 8. 


} Come /ye up out of 
priests that bare the ark of the 


order of march was departed from ; but these are 
honourably mentioned, to show that, in pursuance 
of their engagement (ch. i. 16-18), they had sent a 
complement of fighting men to accompany their 
brethren in the war of invasion. 13, to the plains 
of Jericho. That part of the Arabah or Ghor on 
the west is about seven miles broad from the 
Jordan to the mountain entrance at Wady-Kelt. 
Though now desert, this valley was in ancient 
times richly covered with wood: an immense 
palm forest, seven miles long, surrounded Jericho. 
14-24.—GoD MAGNIFIES JOSHUA. 

14. On that day the Lord magnified Joshua. 
It ve age clear, from the chief part he acted, 
that he was the divinely-appointed leader; for 
even the priests did not enter the river or quit 
their position except at his command ; and theuce- 
forward his authority in his new office appeared as 
legitimate, and was as firmly established, as that of 
his predecessor. By the performance of a miracle 
so closely resembling the passage of the Red Sea, a 
striking attestation was given to the Divine promise 
—‘*As I was with Moses, so I will be with thee.” 

18, the priests that bare the ark... were 
eome up out of the midst of Jordan, and 
the soles of the priests’ feet were lifted up 
[\pmi]—were plucked out of the miry, wet, sandy 


channel (Josephus, ‘ Autiquities,’ b. v., ch. i., see. 
3), and placed on the dry land. Their croseing, 
which was the final act, completed the evidence 
of the miracle; for then, and not till then, the 
suspended laws of nature were restored, the 
waters returned to their place, and the river 
fiowed with as fulla current as before, It was a 
stupendous miracle; and although writers like 
Stanley suggest that the drying up of the river 
might have resulted from the natural agencies of 
earthquake aad volcanic convulsion (‘ Lectures on 
the Jewish Church,’ first series, p. 233; ‘Sinai 
and Palestine,’ p. 279), yet there 1s no possibility, 
by rationalistic insinuations, of evading the fact 
that the baring of the channel took place exactly 
as Joshua had foretold (ch, iii. 13), and ceased 
only on the removal of the ark from the river-bed. 
The miracle will appear the more stupendous 
when it is considered ‘how many there were in 
this grand host that made the passage.” Just 
before crossing the Jordan, the number of fighting 
men was 601,730 (Num. xxvi. 51). Supposin 
each to be married, the number would be increas 


ual | to 1,203,460; and allowing ean average of but one 


The Canaanites 


JOSHUA V. 


are afraid. 


19 
20 


Gilgal. 


24 


your God 7 for ever. 


5 AND it came to pass, when all the kings of the Amorites, which eere 


And the people came up out of Jordan on the tenth day of the first 
month, and encamped ‘in Gilgal, in the east border of Jericho. An 
those twelve stones, which they- took out of Jordan, did Joshua pitch in 
And he spake unto the children of Israel, saying, When your 

children shall ask thejr fathers ®in time to come, saying, Wh 
2 these stones? then ye shall let your children know, saying, Israel came 
3 over this Jordan on dry land. For the Lorp your God dried 
waters of Jordan from before you, until ye were passed over, as the Lorp 
your God did to the Red sea, 'which he dried up from before us, until 
we were gone over: that “all the people of the earth might know the 
hand of the Lorp, that it is *mighty; that ye might °fear the Lorp 


B.C. 1451. 


-E ch. 5. 9, 
ch, 15. 7. 

6 to-mor- 
row. 

t Ex. 14, 21, 

1 Ki 8, 42, 
2 Ki. 19. 19, 
Ps. 103..8, 

” Ex. 15. 16. 
1 Chr 29.12, 
Ps. 69. 13, 

© Ex. 14, 31. 
Deut. 6, 2. 
Ps 76. 6-8. 
Jer. 10. 7. 

7 all days. 


And 


at mean 


up the 


child to each family, the number would become 
1,805,190, Now, adding the Levites, of which 
there were 23,000 males alone (Num. xxvi. 62), 
the aged among the females, ‘the mothers in 
Israel,’—for, according to Num. xxvi. 63-65, with 
the exception of four, all the men were young and 
in the prime of life, and, we will suppose, in fine 
health,—and making no further addition for cap- 
tives, except that of the 33,000 taken from the 
Midianites not long before, and we shall have a 
host so nearly amounting to 2,000,000 that we 
may safely base our conclusions on that number. 
If any should still object, we would remind them 
that in this estimate nothing is said of the count- 
less numbers of animals following the Israelites, 
and of which they had just before taken more than 
800,000 sheep, beeves, and asses from the Midian- 
itesalone. With these statistics we can arrive at a 
couclusion which adds great interest to this sublime 
and exciting scene in the history of the Israelites. 
From the account given in Joshua (chs. iii., iv.), 
the host arose in the morning, completed the 
passage across the Jordan, until they “* were clean 
passed over,” and went into the plain of Jericho, 
at Jeast some distance from the banks, to the site 
of Gilgal. This, we may suppose, occupied at the 
longest not more than half a day, or eight hours. 
Now, with these data before us, it appears that, 
80 far from looking for a point or particular place 
of passage of the Israelites, we are to infer that 
the line of.passage was not less than a mile, per- 
haps more, in length; and all suppositions hereto- 
fore made as to ‘points’ and ‘fords’ do not take 
into consideration the crowd and the haste; for 
they ‘hasted to go over.’ If we suppose that 
lines of 2,000 in number passed over at intervals 
of half a minute, then it would have required 
more than eight hours for the people to pass; and 
these lines (allowing but one and a half foot right 
and left of each person) would have extended 
considerably over one mile. A calculation making 
allowances for the irregularity of some, for the 
tents, baggage, and animals, would increase the 
time from a half minute to one minute for each 
line of 2,000; and as the time occupied is fixed, 
the line must be doubled to reach the same result, 
as an increase in space will compensate for loas of 
time; therefore the 4,000 would also double the 
length of 2,000, and become a line of passage con- 
siderably over two miles in extent. But in order to 
a full and practical understanding of this passage, 
it must_be borne in mind that it was “right 
against Jericho ;” and though the pee of Jericho 
may be meant, we shall see that there is a limit. 
Allowing but one yard square for each of the host 
to stand in, the whole number would require a 
place 1,414 yards, or nearly three-quarters of a 


mile, square; and, = a necessary baggage, | 


&c., fully one square mile. Therefore they must 
not only cross the river, but average a further 
travel of a half mile beyond (Osborn’s ‘ Palestine, 
Past and Present,’ pp. 419-421). 

19, the people came up out of Jordan on the 
tenth day of the first month—i.e., the morth 
Nisan, four days before the passover, and the 
very day when the paschal lamb required to ve 
set apart, the providence of God having arranged 
that the entrance into the promised land should 
be at the feast. “and encamped in Gilgal. The 
name is here given by anticipation (see on ch. v. 
9). It was a tract of land, ae he 3 to Josephus 
(‘ Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. iv., sec. 2), fifty stadia (six 
and a half miles) from Jordan, and ten stadia (one 
and a quarter miles) from Jericho, at the eastern 
outskirts of the palm forest, and in the vicinity of 
the village Riha. But, according to Robinson, no 
trace either of its name or site remains. 20. those 
twelve stones... did Joshua pitch in Gilgal. 
Probably to render them more conspicuous, the 
might be raised on a foundation of earth and turf; 
and as the Hebrew word Gilgal signifies a circle, 
it may be applied either toa circular stone ora 
circular row of stones: so that Gilgal was a place 
for the assembling of the people, first, for religious 
purposes, and afterwards for general objects, 
especially for holding courts of justice (cf. ch. ix. 
6; x. 6,7; xiv. 6; xv. 7; 1 Sam. x. 8; xi, 14, 15; 
xi. 4-9; xv. 21). Stonehenge, Crookem Tor on 
Dartmoor, and the Druidical circles were similar 
in construction, and devoted to analogous pur- 
poses. To find these stones is one of the objects 
contemplated by the Palestine Archeological 
Association, the council of which, in the prospectus 
issued October, 1854, use the followmg words 
regarding them :—‘Donbtless these stonesy which 
Joshua pitched were large and remarkable, and 
were probably arranged numerically, and with 
some: significant order, that their purpose might 
be ever afterwards recognized. Nor is it improb- 
able that some name or device might have been 
put on them, to identify them individually with 
the tribes of Israel. The remote period of these 
stones would lead us to expect that they would, 
apa ears ago, have sunk into the earth, and 
would be hidden under an accumulation of mosses 
and herbage, but still not lost beyond the reach of 
diligent and skilful research.’ The pile was de- 
signed to serve a double purpose—that of impress- 
ing the heathen with a sense of the omvuipotence 
of God, while at the same time it would teach an 
important lesson in religion to the young and 
tising Israelites in after-ages; and it Sei the 
first sanctuary in Canaan (v, 15), the earliest 
station of the tabernacle (ch. xviii. 1). 

AP. V. 1.—TuHe CANAANITES AFRAID. 

i, the kings of the Amorites... and 


The rite of 


because of the children of Israel. 


2 At that time the Lorp said unto Joshua, Make thee ! sharp knives, 


JOSHUA V. 


on the side. of Jordan westward, and all the kings of the Canaanites, 

which eere by the sea, heard * that the Lorp had dried up the waters 
of Jordan from before the children of Israel, until we were passed over, 
that their heart melted, ‘neither was there spirit in them any more, 


circumcision renewed. 
B. GC. 1481, 


CHAP. 6. 
* Num 13.29, 
Judg. 3. 3, 
o Ex. 15.16 
Ps. 48 
Eze. 21. 7. 

° 1 Sam. 26. 


3, and circumcise again the children of Israel the second time. And] » 


Joshua made him sha 
4 *the hill of the for 


men of war, whic 


knives, and circumcised the children of Israel at| 1Kt 10.6. 

j ins. And this is the cause why Joshua did cir- on site 
cumcise: 4 All the people that came out of Egypt, that were males, even bin Fe 
all the men of war, died in the wilderness by the way, after they came | ! Or. knives 

5 out of Egypt. Now all the people that came out were circumcised; but} "0% 

all the people that were born in the wilderness by the way as they came | or. Gibeah- 

6 forth out of Egypt, them they had not circumcised. For the children of |  Basraloth. 
Israel walked cia years in the wilderness, till all the people that sere | * Sumite 
came out of Egypt, were consumed, because they Suihens. 

obeyed not the voice of the Lorp: unto whom the Lorp sware that “he | ¢ Deut. 1.3. 
would not show them the land which the Lorp sware unto their fathers}, °°. 


7 that he would give us, a land that floweth with milk and honey. And 


Canaanites ... by the sea. Under the former 
designation were included the people who in- 
habited the mountainous region in the centre 
aud the south, a gigantic race (Deut. iv. 47; xxxi. 
4; ch. ix. 10; Amos ii. 9), including the Hittites 
and Hivites; and under the latter, those who were 
on the sea-coast of Palestine as far south as Dor, 
and inland over the plain of Esdraelon, and in- 
habiting some places also in the Jordan valley, 
as Beth-shean, Zoar, and Sodom. The Amorites 
were the highlanders, or mountaineers; and the 
Canaanites were the lowlanders Pep aga ot 
Papen rns powixns, the kings of Pheenicia (cf. 
Ixod. xv. 35, Septuagint)], the name “* Canaanites” 
being sometimes used synonymously with ‘ Phe- 
nicians’ (Kenrick’s ‘Pheenicia,’ pp. 42, 62). om 
the side of Jordan westward [' ail seaward abel 
westward. The author uses the word, from his 
poiot of view, to denote the western side, addio 

west’ to prevent mistakes. their heart melted. 
They had probably reckoned on the swollen river 
interposing for a timé a sure barrier of defence ; 
but seeing it had been completely dried up, they 
were utterly paralyzed by so incontestible a proof 
that God was on the side of the invaders. In 
fact, the conquest had already begun in the total 
prostration of spirit among the native chiefs. 
‘Their heart melted,” but unhappily not into 
faith and penitent submission. 


2-12. CIRCUMCISION IS RENEWED. 


2. At that time—on the encampment being 
the Lord said unto 
knives forpy mia7, 


sharp knives (cf. : 
avard); but the Septuagint has paxalpas 
rock, sharp and one 


ives; &¢., prepare, make them ready. F 
ag heey the early times of ‘all people; 


reason. ‘Those who have given an account of the 
Egyptian way of seaehiat + i 


ic render the word] -—stone. 


an Ethiopian stone, called basaltes, that was used 
for opening the body to be embalmed, by which 
embalming it acquired a sort of immortality. In 
this view, might not Joshua be enjoined to use & 
like kind of knives for the circumcising of the 
Israelites, which circumcision the Jews of after- 
times, at least, looked upon as a token and pledge 
of their resurrection from the d never to 
return to corruption? The precept to use store 
knives might be intended to give some expectation 
of this nature.’ Stone knives are still in Ethiopia 
(Abyssinia) used for religious purposes. oircum- 
cise again the children of Israel the second time. 
—lit., return and circumcise, The command did 
not require him to repeat the operation on those 
who had undergone it. but to resume the obsery- 
ance of the rite, which had been. en diacon- 
tinued. The language, however, evidently points 
to a general circumcising on some previous occa- 
sion, which, though unrecorded, must have been 
made before the celebration of the passover at 
Sivai (cf. Exod. xii. 48; Num. ix. 5), as a mixed 
multitude accompanied the camp. “‘ The second 
time” of general circumcising was at the entrance 
into Canaan. 3. at the hill. Probably one of the 
argillaceous hills that form the ig ee terrace of 
the Jordan, or a rising ground at the palm forest. 
4 this is the cause why Joshua did circumcise. 
The omission to circumcise the children born in 
the wilderness might have been owing to the 
incessant movements of the people; but tt i most 
generally thought that the nation, re se raed 
a3 fora time disowned by God, was forbidden to 
take the sign of the covenant, to neglect which ia 
other circumstances would have been visited with 
the severest penalties. The true cause was a 
temporary suspension of the covenant with the 
unbelieving race, who, being rejected of the Lord, 
and excommunicated, were thrust back into the 
standing-ground of the unclean (Josephus, ‘Anti- 

uities,’ b. v., ch. i., sec. 4), and doomed to perish in 
the wilderness, and whose children had to bear the 
iniquity of their fathers (Num. xiv. 33), though, 
as the latior were to be brought into the promised 
land, the covenant wonld be renewed with them. 
‘When Joshua led them across the Jordan—that 
is, when God was about to establish the covenant— 
it was discovered that the former had all died, 
while the latter only remained alive. The ceve- 
nant, therefore, was really established with those 


The passover 


8 them by the way. 


of the place is called * Gilgal unto this day. 


10 
11 


JOSHUA V. is kept at Gilgal, 
’ their children, whom he raised up in their stead, them Joshua circum- _B.O. 1451, 
cised: for they were uncircumcised, because they had not circumcised ¢ Num 4.31. 
And it came to pass, *when they had done circum- | * ™hen the , 
cising all the people, that they abode in their places in the camp *till| made an 
9 they were whole. And the Lorp said unto Joshua, This day have [| end tobe 
rolled away ‘the reproach of Egypt from off you. Wherefore the name| ¢7¢s™ 
* Gen. 34. 26. 
And the children of Israel encamped in Gilgal, and kept the passover | ‘ aoe 
Jon the fourteenth day of the month at even in the plains of Jericho. earn 
And they did eat of the old corn of the land on the morrow after the| ps. 110. ¢. 
passover, unleavened cakes, and parched corn in the self-same day. a om 
12 And the manna ceased on the morrow after they had eaten of the old| . ahr,” 
corn-of the land; neither had the children of Israel manna any more;| Rolling. 
but they did eat of the fruit of the land of Canaan that year. § marie: 


13 


And it came to pass, when Joshua was by Jericho, that he lifted up 


who were uncircumcised, but had obeyed the voice 
of the Lord: it had been refused to those who, 
although circumcised yet were a stiff-necked 
generation, At the same time, on these persons 
who thus received an earnest of the covenant, 
because they hearkened to Jehovah, the sign was 
affixed, to denote that they were introduced to the 
covenant’ (‘Israel after the Flesh,’ pp. 16, 25; 
Havernick's ‘Introduction,’ p. 157). 8. when they 
had done circumcising all the people. No men- 
tion is made of the two tribes and a half east of 
the Jordan; but it may be that the rite was per- 
formed amongst them at the sametime. As the 
number of those born in the wilderness and un- 
circumcised must have been immense, a difficulty 
is apt to be felt how the rite could have been 
oa on such a multitude in so short a time. 

ut it has been calculated that the proportion 
between those already circumcised (under twenty, 
when the doem was pronounced), and those to be 
circumcised, was one to four, and consequently, 
from so great a number of persons being free to 
operate, the whole ceremony could easily have 
been performed in a day. eit calculates that, 
among the million of males who entered Canaan 
338,000 must have been under 20 years of age, and 
were consequently circumcised (‘Commentary on 
Joshua,’ p. 139). Circumcision being the sign and 
seal of the cpvenant, its performance was virtually 
an infeoffment in the promised land; and its being 
delayed till their actual entrance into the country 
was a wise and gracious act on the part of God, 
who postponed this trying duty till the hearts of 
the people, animated by the recent astonishing 
miracle, were prepared to obey the Divine will, 
which was the condition on which alone the terms 
of the national covenant would be fulfilled. they 
abode in their places in the camp till they were 
whole. That would be several days (see on Gen. 
xxxiv. 25-29). It is calculated that, of those who 
did not need to be cireumcised, more than 50,000 
were left to defend the camp, if an attack had 
been then made upon it. 9. rolled away the 
reproach of Egypt —the taunts industriously 
cast by that poops upon Israel as nationally 
ralevien by Go ny the cessation of circumcision 
(cf. Exod. xxxii. 12; Ps. xxxix. 8; Ezek. xvi. 57; 
xxxiv. 15) (Rosenmiiller, in loco). But other texts 
seem to warrant the phrase being taken in a 
passive sense: that which exposes Egypt to re- 

roach ; viz,, uncircumcision (cf. 1 Sam. xvii, 26); 

ut see on Gen. xvii. 11, where it is shown that 
the rite of circumcision was to some extent prac- 
tised in Egypt. Gesenius renders the words, ‘the 
stain resting on Israel 1 since their departure 


out of Egypt.’ But this rendering is not consistent 
with the view we have taken of the last clause of 
v. 2, Rosenmiiller’s. interpretation, referring to the 
stigma arising from the lack of circumcision, is the 
best ; and the renewal of that rite was a practical 
announcement of the restoration of the covenant 
(Keil). Gilgal [b3ba, a circle, a rolling away (Gol- 
gotha comes from the same root; the rolling awa 
of the reproach of God’s people), or generally wit 
the article, 53535. Septuagint, Fé\yatal The 
word Giigal was not at first applied toa city, though 
it was in later times {1 Sam. vii. 16). It was the 
first place pronounced ‘‘holy” in the Holy Land 
(v. 15) (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 287). 
10. kept the passover on the fourteenth day of 
the month at even—the time fixed by the iaw 
(see Exod. xii. 18; Lev. xxiii 5; Num. xxviii. 16). 
Thus the people having been circumcised, the 
national existence was commenced by a solemn act 
of religious dedication. There is no record of 
more than oné passover having been observed 
during the whole sojourn in the wilderness (Num. 


ix. 1), 
ll, they did eat of the old corn [32, corn; 


not ‘‘old corn,” as in the English version}. This 
was conformably to the law (Lev. xxiii 5-14), 
parched corn—new grain (see_on Ley. xxiii. 10), 
probably lying in the fields. Roasted—a simple 
and primitive preparation, much liked in the East, 
The grains of wheat, in the harvest season, while 
they are not yet thoronghly dry and hard, are 
roasted in a pan, or on an iron plate, and eonsti- 
tute a very palatable article of food: this is eaten 
along with bread, or instead of it (cf. Ruth 
ii. 14) (Robinson's ‘ Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 394), 
This abundance of food led to the discontinuance 
of the manna; and the fact. of its then ceasing, 
viewed in connection with its seasonable appear- 
ance in the barren wilderness, is a striking proof 
of its miraculous origin. It has been previously 
shown (Exod. xv. 27; xxxii. 6; Deut. xi. 6, 28; 
ch. i. 11) that the manna was not the sole food 
of the Israelites from the time of its first fall till 
this period. The supply of manna was given to 
relieve their necessities, when no other food was 
procurable, and it was given only to the extent 
and during the pericd their need required. 
13-15. AN ANGEL APPEARS TO JosHUA. 

.13. when Joshua was by Jericho—in the imme- 
diate vicinity of that city, probably engaced in 
surveying the fortifications, and ip meditacing the 
best plan of a siege. The effect of this impressive 
scene, here described, is greatly marred by the 


Jericho is 


JOSHUA VI. 


his eyes and looked, and, behold, there stood *a man over against him 
with his sword drawn in his hand: and Joshua went unto him, and said 
14 unto him, Aré thou for us, or for our adversaries? And he said, Nay; 
but as 5 captain of the host of the Lorp am I now come. 
'fell on his face to the earth, and did worship, and said unto him, What 


And Joshua 


15 saith my Lord unto his servant? And the captain of the Lorn’s host said | 9), ° 


unto Joshua, ™ Loose thy shoe from off thy foot; for the place whereon 
And Joshua did so. NOW Jericho ! was straitly 
shut up because of the children of Israel: none went out, and none came 
2 in. And the Lorp said unto Joshua, See, *I have given into thine hand 
3 Jericho, and the king thereof, and the mighty men of valour: And ye 
shall compass the city, all ye men of war, and go round about the city 
4 once. Thus shalt thou do six days. And seven priests shall bear before 
the ark seven “trumpets of rams’ horns: and the seventh day ye shall 
compass the city seven times, and ‘the priests shall blow with the 
5 trumpets, And it shall come to pass, that when they make a long blast 
with the ram’s horn, and when ye hear the sound of the trumpet, all the 


6 thou standest zs holy. 


~ 


people shall shout with a great shout; and the wall of the city shall fall 
down “flat, and the people shall ascend up every man straight before 


him. 


intervention of a new chapter, which breaks the 
continuity of the narrative. there stood a man 
over against him with his sword drawn. It is 
evident from the strain of the context that this 
was not a mere vision, but an actual appearance, 
the suddenvess of which surprised, but did not 
daunt, the intrepid leader. 14, And he said, Nay 


[Ro]— 0, used absolutely in answer to a question, 
*Lam not; i.e., a man either of your party or of 
the enemy's. captain (Exod. xv. 8) of the host of 
the Lord—either the Israelitish people (Exod. vii. 
4; xii. 41; Isa. lv. 4), or the angels (Ps. cxlviii. 2), 
or both included ; and the Captain of it was the 
Angel of the Covenant, whose visible manifesta. 
tions were varied according to the occasion, and 
who on this occasion appeared to conduct God's 
people into the land of promise. Some consider 
this to be the-created angel (Exod. xxxiil. 2, 3) 
who was substituted for the Angel of the Presence 
(Exod. xxxiii. 20-23) in superintending the Sinaitic 
economy, after the grievous offence caused by the 
people in the affair of the golden calf, But the 
address and the adoration of Joshua, the holiness 
communicated. to the spot by the presence of this 
Personage, and the app cation to him of the name 
Jehovah (ch. vi. 2), identify Him with the Angel of 
the Lord, the Second Person of the Trinity. His 
attitude of equipment betokened his a proval of, 
and interest in, the war of invasion, oshua fell 
on his face to the earth, and did worship. The 
adoption by Joshua of this absolute form of pros- 
tration demonstrates the sentiments of profound 
reverence with which the language and majestic 
bearing of the stranger inspired him. The real 
character of thig personage was disclosed by His 
accepting the homage of worship (cf. Acts x. 25, 
26; Rev. xix. 10; xxii. 8, 9), and still further in the 
command, “Loose thy shoe from off thy foot. 

15. for the, place whereon thou standest is holy 
xin wIp]—it is holiness (Exod. iii. 5). 

CHAP. VI. 1-7.—JERICHO SHUT UP. 

1 Now Jericho was straitly shut ap pn) 
nyzp nyo}. And Jericho had shut its gates, and 
was fast shut up; where Kal seems to refer to 
the closing of the gates, and Pual as intens. to 
their being fasten with bolts and bars. [The 
Septuagint, Kat ‘leptyé ouyKexderopern Kal WXup- 
wpivy, and Jericho was Cag together (4 ¢., closely 


Lev. 9. 24. 

Heb. 1.2-14, 
™ Ex. 8. 5. 

Acts 7. 33. 


CHAP. 6, 
1 did shut 


& Judg. 7. 16, 
° Num. 10.8. 
2 under it. 


shut up) and fortified. Hence the Vulgate, Jericho 
autem clausa erat atque munita.] This verse is a 
parenthesis, introduced to prepare the way for 
the directions given by the Captain of the Lord's 
host. 2. See, I have given into thine hand. 
The language. intimates that a purpose already 
formed was about to be carried into immediate 
execution; and that, although the king and in- 
habitants of Jericho were fierce and experienced 
warriors, who would make a stout and deter- 
mined resistance, the Lord promised a certain and 
easy victory over them. Jericho, and the king 
thereof, and the mighty men of valour [\3) 
bna]—valiant warriors, a3 the phrase is used to 
signify, dude, vi, 12; xi. 1; 1 Sam. ix. 1; 2 Ki. 
xv. 20; 1 Chr, vii..5, 11, 40. But and is not in 
the Hebrew text ; whence it may be inferred that 
the last words do not point to the defenders of 
the beleaguered city ; but_are directly connected 
with, and applied to, ‘‘Jericho, and the king 
thereof.” [Accordingly, the Septuagint translates 
the original, Idob tyw mapadidwut vroxelpidy oot 
wip leptxa Kal rdv Baoréa, avtijs Tov éy duty, 
duvarois dvras tv loyu—I deliver into thine hand 
Jericho, and the king who is in it, being strong 
in military force.] 3. ye shall compass the city. 
Directions are here given as to the mode of’ pro- 
cedure. 4 trumpets of rams’ horns [nvipw 
p27] — trumpets of alarms (see also v. 6) 
{synonymous with baa Th2] (v. 5: cf. Exod. xix. 
13 with v. 16). 5. when they make a long blast 
with the ram’s horn (523 1723 3p2]-—-when the 
signal trumpet is sounded. [‘The Chaldee trans- 
lator and the Rabbins, by an absurd conjecture, 
interpret 5a, a ram, and bai aR, ram’s horn; 
nor are several modern conjectures much better’ 
(Gesenius). “piv was the crooked trumpet, buccina, 
hord, clarion {for it had a shrill tone), with which 
the cqromencement of the jubilee was announced 
(Lev. xxv. 8), and thus di ered from 7x, the 
straight pa ie used for assembling she con- 
gregation, for reaking up the camp, and exclu- 
sively in war (Num. x. 2; xxxi. 6), by both the 
Israelites and Egyptians a ‘ Antiquities,’ 
b. iii., ch. xii, sec. 6; Wilkinson's ‘Ancient Egyp- 
tians,’ ii, p. 263; Hengstenberg, * Egypt and Books 


The city compassed JOSHUA VI. six days, 
6 And Joshua the son of Nun called the priests, and said unto them, | 3° ¥*- 
Take up the ark of the covenant, and let seven priests bear seven a ahat is. 
7 trumpets of rams’ horns before the ark of the Lorp. And he said unto] [e° 
the people, Pass on, and compass the city, and let him that is armed! Nom 22.90, 
pass on before the ark of the Lorp. , eed 
8 And it came to pass, when Joshua had spoken unto the people, that | {2".'03* 
the sevén priests bearing the seven trumpets of rams’ horns passed on| {ca 55.3, 
“before the Lorp, and blew with the trumpets: and the ark of the | * euthering 
9 covenant of the Lorp followed them. And the armed men went before | , ho*. — 
the priests that blew with the trumpets, *and the Srereward came after} yoica to be 
10 the ark, the priests going on, and blowing with the trumpets. And aie 
Joshua had commanded the people, saying, Ye shall not shout, nor Malet 
“make any noise with your voice, neither shall any word proceed out of |+ Deut siz. 
11 your mouth, until the day I bid you shout; then shall ye shout. So apitit.s.6. 
the ark of the Lorp compassed the city, going about zt once: and they oe 
came into the camp, and lodged in the camp. d John 9. 6,7. 
12 And Joshua rose early in the morning, “and the priests took up the| Heb.11.7 
13 ark of the Lorp. And seven priests bearing seven trumpets of rams’ |, ee a 
horns before the ark of the Lorp ’ went on continually, and blew with | Matt.2 13. 
the trumpets: and the armed men went before them; but the rereward ay 
came after the ark of the Lorp, the priests going on, and blowing with ones 4 
14 the trumpets. And the second day they compassed the city once, and| schr20ez 
returned into the camp: so they did six days. 4am 
15 And it came to pass on the seventh day, that they rose early, about poy 
the dawning of the day, and compassed the city after the same manner| Ley 2 2 
seven times: only on that day they compassed the city seven times. | Num 21.23, 
16 And it came to pass at the seventh time, when the priests blew with aes 
the trumpets, Joshua said unto the people, *Shout;. for the Lorp hath| jer 10, 
17 given you the city. And the city shall be Saccursed, even it, and all| Mic. 4.13. 


of Moses,’ p. 131, 132). As the Israelites were not 
to fight on this occasion, 151% was the proper 
word ; but the instrument is here called indiffer- 
ently trumpet and ow) The design of this whole 
proceeding was obviously to impress the Canaan- 
ites with a sense of the Divine omnipotence, to 
teach the Israelites a memorable lesson of faith 
and confidence in God’s promises, and to inspire 
sentiments of respect and reverence for the ark, 
as the symbol of His presence. The length of 
time during which those circuits were made 
tended the more intensely to arrest the atten- 
tion, and to deepen the impressions, both. of the 
Israelites and the enemy. The number seven 
was among the Israelites the symbolic seal of 
the covenant between God and their nation (Keil, 
fTenystenberg). 

6. Joshua... called the priests. The pious 
leader, whatever military preparations he had 
made, surrendered all his own views at once, and 
unreservedly, to the declared will of God. 7. And 
he said unto the people. This is according'to the 
Keri or margin. But the text has [ape], and they 
said—i. e., the Shoterim (see on ch. i. 10). 

19.—Tur City comPassED Six Days. 

8. bearing the seven trumpets . . . passed on 
before the Lord—before the ark, called ‘the ark 
of the covenant,” for it contained the tables on 
which the covenant was inscribed, 9. the armed 
men went before the priests that blew withthe 
trumpets, and the rereward came after the ark. 
This disposition was conformed to the marching 
arrangement of the Egyptians, amongst whom, 
when a body of troops marched to the beat of 
drum, the drummer was often stationed in the 
ceulve or the rear, ane qomenmes immediately 


behind the standard-bearers ( Wilkinson’s ‘Ancient 
Egyptians,’ ii., p. 268); ‘‘fhe armed men” referred 
toin the text were the contingents furnished by the 
eastern tribes (cf. ch. iv. 13), while ‘“‘the rereward” 
consisted of warriors from the other tribes. The 
procession was made in deep and solemn silence, 
conformably to the instructions given to the people 
by their leader at the outset, that they were to 
refrain from all acclamation and noise of any kind, 
until he should give them a signal. ‘It must have 
been a strange sight; no mount was raised, vo 
sword drawn, no engive planted, no pioneers 
undergaining—here were arined men, but no stroke 
given ; they must walk, and not fight. Doubtless 
the people of Jericho made themselves merry with 
the spectacle’ (Bishop Hall). 

12, Joshua rose early in the morning. The 
second day's procession seems to have taken place 
in the morning. Iv all other respects, down even 
to the small details, the arrangements of the first 
day continued to be the rule followed on the other 
six. ; 

15. on the seventh day... they rose early 
about the dawning of the day [-myin nibpa, at 


the rising of the morning dawn (cf. Gen. xix. 15; 
Xxxil, 25, 27)]—on account of the seven circuits 
they bad to make that day. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the militia only of the Israelites had 
been called to the march; for it is incouceivable 
that 2,000,000 people could have gone so frequently 
round the city inaday. 16. it came tO pass at 
the seventh time. This delay, as was evidently 
the intention of the repeated circuits, brought out 
their faith and obedience in so remarkable a 
manner that it is celebrated by the apostle (Heb. 
xi, 30). 17. the city shall be accursed—(sce en 


The walls JOSHUA VI. Sali down. 
that are therein, to the Lorp: only Rahab the harlot shall live, she and | 3-© #51 
all that are with her in the house, i because she hid the messengers that | * ch- 2.4 
18 wesent. And ye, ’in any wise keep yourselves from the accursed thing, qe 
lest ye make yourselves accursed, when ye take of the accursed thing, ebisub 
19 and make the camp of Israel a curse, and trouble it. But all the silver, | Heb. 11.3. 
and gold, and vessels of brass and iron, are ® consecrated unto the Lorp+|, ees 
they shall come into the treasury of the Lorp. | “eh 
20 _ So the people shouted when the priests blew with the trumpets: and | °.7.41 
it came to pass, when the people heard the sound of the trumpet, and] yee 62.1 
the people shouted with a great shout, that the wall fell down 7 flat, so | Rom. i2 9. 
that the people went up into the city, every man straight before him,| 20or.%1% 
21 and they took the city. And they ™utterly destroyed all that was in eaten 
the cjty, both man and woman, young and old, and ox, and sheep, and | # eh.7.2:. e 
ass, with the edge of the sword. 1 Ki 18. 17, 
22 _ But Joshua had said unto the two men that had spied out the country, sis, 
Go into the harlot’s house, and bring out thence the woman, and all that | ¢ holiness. 
23 she hath, “as ye sware unto her. And the young men that were spies fhiaee Sint 
went in, and brought out Rahab, °and her father, and her mother, and ares 
her brethren, and all that she had; and they brought out all her Deut, 20.16. 
8kindred, and left them without the camp of. Israel. Mh ce 
24 And they burned the city with fire, and all that was therein: only the wigs 
silver, and the gold, and the vessels of brass and of iron, they put into | ch 2.13. 
8 famil es. 


the treasury of the house of the Lorp. 


Ley. xxvii. 28,29.) The cherem or auathema was 
a devotion to the Lord of idolatrous persons or 
objects, as His inalienable right, which involved 
their utter destruction or their consecration to 
religious uses (Deut. vii. 2; xx. 17; 1 Sam. xv. 3): 
When such a ban was pronounced againct a hostile 
city, the men and animals were ki ed; no booty 
was allowed to be taken; the idols and all the 
recious ornaments on- them were to be burned 
Deut. vii. 25: cf. 1 Chr. xiv. 12); everything was 
either to be destroyed or Ghee to the sanc- 
tuary. Joshua pronounced this ban on Jericho, 
a great and wealthy city, evidently by Divine 
ee ; and the severity of the doom, accordant 
with. 


ing the Divine 
structious given, Z 
17) during a brief halt, previously to 
of the siege. 

20, 2—THE WALLS FALL DOWN. 

20..80 the people shouted when the priests 
blew, Towards the close of the seventh circuit, 
the signal was given by ¥ aaa and on the Israel- 


ites Ceres loud war-cry, the walls fell down, 
doubtless burying multitudes of the inhabitants 
in the ruins, while the beseigers, rushing in, con- 
signed everything, animate and inanimate, to 
indiscriminate destruction (Deut. xx. 16, 17). This 
sudden demolition cannot be ascribed to any 
natural causes. It was clearly a miracle; and 
following immediately after the miraculous passage 
of the Jordan, the sudden opening up of 50 
strongly a fortified border city, the key to the 
interior of Canaan, without exertion or loss on 
their part, was an encouraging pledge to the 
Israelites that God would, accordiug to His: pro- 
mise, as easily deliver the whole land into t eir 
power. Jewish writers mention it as an immemo- 
rial tradition that the city fell on the Sabbath. 
It should be remembered that the Canaanites 
were incorrigible idolaters, addicted to the most 
horrible vices, and that the righteous judgment of 
God might sweep them away by the sword, as 
well as by famine or pestilence. here was mercy 
mingled with judgment in employing the sword 
as the instrument of paseee the guilty Canaan- 
ites; for while it was directe against one place, 
time was afforded for others to repent. 
92.25,—RAHAB I8 SAVED. 

22. Joshua had said... Go into the harlots 
house. It is evident that the town walls were not 
demolished universally, at least all at once, for 
Rahab’s house was allowed to stand until her 
relatives were rescued according to promise. 23. 
her brethren—i. e., her relatives or kinsfolk of both 
sexes (cf. ch. xi. 13) residing under her roof. 
her kindred [7pinp¢'n-bp]—all her fatber’s house, 
(see on Exod. vi. 14; Num. i. 2,20, &c.) left them 
without the camp of Israel—a temporary exclu- 
sion, in order that they might be cleansed from 
the defilement. of their native idolatries, and 
arpa trained for admission into the society of 

od’s peo 

24, burnt the city, .. and all... therein 
—except the silver, gold, and other metals, which, 
as they would vot burs, were added to the trea- 
gury of the sauctuary. 


The trespass 


26 


he set up the gates of it. 
27 
all the country. 


7 BUT the children of Israel committed a trespass in the accursed thing: 
“for ?Achan, the son of Carmi, the son of 2 
the tribe of Judah, took of the accursed thing: and the anger of the 
Lorp was kindled against the children of Israel. 


JOSHUA VII. 


25 And Joshua saved Rahab the harlot alive, and her father’s household, 
and all that she had; and ?she dwelleth in Israel even ° unto this day; 
because she hid the messengers which Joshua sent to spy out Jericho. 
And Joshua adjured them at that time, ing, | ( 
before the Lorp that riseth up and buildeth this city Jericho: he shall 
lay the foundation thereof in his first-born, 


So "the Lorp was with Joshua; and his 


of Achan, 


B.C. 1461, 
P Matt. 1. & 


saying, “Cursed be the man 


ch. 3. 7. 
Judg. 1, 19, 
2 Sam. 7. 9, 
*cho13 
1Sam. 2.30 


CHAP. 7. 
*ch 22, 2, 
11Chr. 2.7, 

Achar. 

2 Or, Zimrt, 


and in his youngest son shall 


"fame was noised throughout 


bdi, the son of Zerah, of 


25 Rahab [Septuagint, ’Paéf].. . dwelleth in 
Israel unto this day—a proof not only that the 
pledge given for her preservation had een fully 
redeemed, but also that this book was written not 
long after the events related. 
, 27.—THE REBUILDER OF JERICHO CURSED. 
26. Joshua adjured them at that time—i. c., 
imposed upon his countrymen a solemn oath, 
pindin on themselves as well as their posterity, 
hat they would never rebuild that city. Its 
destruction was designed by God to be a perma- 
nent memorial of His abhorreuce of idolatry and 
its attendant vices, Cursed be the man... that 
riseth up—i, ¢., makes the daring attempt to build, 
or rather, to fortify it (cf. 2 Chr.. xi. 6 »,88 i8 evi- 
dent from the setting up of the gates of it. How- 
ever strange such a course may appear—and in 
this instance it_had-a prophetic reference—it was 
not peculiar to Joshua, but an ancient custom, of 
which the writings of the classics furnish many 
Sean es Thus, according to Strabo (b. xiii, ch. i, 
sec. 42), those who might have been desirous of re- 
building Dlium were deterred from building the 
city on its old site, either from some painful asso- 
ciations with the spot, or because Agamemnon 
denounced curse against, him that should 
rebuild it; and Croesus, after the destruction of 
Sidena, within the walls of which the tyrant 
Glaneias sought refuge, uttered a curse u on him 
who should restore the walls of that place. It 
remains to be noticed that the person who. pro- 
nounced such a genet. curse was himself equally 
bound by it ag those to whom it was applied; and 
Joshua, who, proclaimed one against the man who 
should rear a fortified city at Jericho, was e ually 
bound with the people. He virtually took the 
oath upon himsel fet. 1 Sam. xiv. 24), he shall 
lay the fonfidation thereof in his first-born, &c.— 
shall become childless; the first beginning being 
marked by the death of his eldest son, and his only 
surviving child dying at the time of its completion ; 
or, as some interpret the words, ‘he shall begin 
to build the city at the birth of his eldest son; but 
there should occur so many and great obstacles to 
the progress ofthe undertaking, that it would not 
be completed till the birth of his youngest: an 
eveut which took place toward the close of his 
protracted life.’ This curse was accomplished 550 
ears after its denunciation (see on 1 Ki. xvi. 34). 
he view given above of the curse being directed 
against the restoration of a fortress which had 
been miraculously destroyed by God, removes a 
difficulty from the sacred istory, arising from the 
fact, that a city was soon after built and inhabited, 
but without walls, on the site of Jericho ( udg. iii. 
13; 2Sam. x. 5). De Saulcy relates that, ‘on his 
second visit (1864) to Palestine, he found above 
*Ain e8-Sultdn, or arene Elisha, @ range of ma- 


melons, covering the foundations of the ancient 
Jericho, destroyed in Joshua’s time. On the 
highest-of these mamelons—probably the citadel of 
the town—are scattered the remains of walls six 
feet in thickness, and all the ground is strewed 
with interesting fragments of ancient pottery. The 
credulity of De Saulcy has thrown deserved sus- 
picion on many of his alleged discoveries. But 
there is a strong presumption in favour of his con- 
clusions in this instance; for Josephus asserts that 
ancient Jericho was situated near the fountain of 
Elisha (‘Jewish Wars,’ b. iv., ch. viii., sec. 3). And 
Mr. Stewart (‘Tent and Khan,’ p. 371) says, ‘To 
my mind the accuracy of his statement is abun- 
dantly corroborated by its vicinity to the moun- 
tains; for the spies whom Rahab had advised to 
flee thither for safety could easily have reached 
them from the fountain in a quarter of an hour. 
These ruins, however, probably belong to two 
different towns. The mounds mark the Jericho 
of the Canaanites, of Rahab and the spies, which 
fell before the blast of the horns; and the ruing 
farther south, the Jericho visited by our Lord, the 
dwelling-place of Zaccheus and Bartimeus which 
was built by Hiel the Bethelite, despite the cala- 
mities that Joshua had predicted would fall on 
the family of the man who did so.’ (See also 
Robinson's * Biblical Researches,’ ii., pp. 298, 299 ; 
on ‘Handbook of Syria and Palestine, 
p. le 


CHAP. VII. 1.—Acwan’s Trespass. 
1. But the children of Israel committed a tres- 


pass in the accursed thing [(Syp spn»]—But the 
children of Israel took by stealth in (against) the 
cherem (ban). They hastened to leave Jericho and 
the Ghor, or valley of the Jordan: for ‘the effects 
would have been fatal if the Hebrews had re- 
mained long under the influence of that relaxing, 
enfeebling climate, where their frames, now braced 
and vigorous, might so soon be enervated and 
unstrung. The inhabitants of the valley had been 
found wholly unfit to contend with the strenuous, 
active men who had been trained in such severe 
phyice discipline on the high ground of Paran, 
and in the long march thence amidst the priva- 
tions of the wilderness. Moreover, habits of 
profligacy were congenial with the climate and 
neighbourhood, as was manifested in the demoral- 
ized condition of the natives. The Hebrew leader, 
therefore, lost no time in conducting his people up 
one of the passes which led through the moun- 
tains into the heart of the country, to begin the 
strenuous contest they had to wage with the high- 
land chieftains whom they were commanded to 
dispossess. Those who actually ventured up the 
cragey, broken paths, often skirting the edge of 
ternic precipices, and with ‘‘ waves of n ed, 


The Israelites 


3 view the country. 


6 And Joshua 


JOSHUA VII. 


2 And Joshua sent men from Jericho to Ai, which is beside Beth-aven, 

on the east side of Beth-el, and spake unto them, saying, Go up and 

And the men wert u 

returned to Joshua, and said unto him, 

but let *about two or three thousand men go up and smite Ail; and 
make not all the people to labour thither; for they are but few. 

4 So there went up thither of the people about three thousand men: 

5 and they fled before the men of At’ And the men of Ai smote of them 

about thirty and six men: for they chased them from before the gate 

even unto Shebarim, and smote them ‘in the going down: wherefore “the 
hearts of the people melted, and became as water. 

rent his clothes, and fell to the earth u 

before the ark of the Lorp until the eventide, he and the elders of Israel, 

7 and ‘put dust upon their heads, And Joshua said, Alas, O Lord Gop, 

wherefore hast thou at all brought this people over Jordan, to deliver 

us into the hand of the Amorites, to destroy us? would to God we had 

8 been content and dwelt on the other side Jordan! 


smitten at At. 


B.C. 14651. 
3 about two 
thousand 


and viewed Ai. And they 
et not all the people go up; 


n his face 


19, 
f Ex. 6,22, 
3 Ki, 3. 10, 


O Lord, what shall 


desolate, pyramidal, and conical mountains” on 
all sides of them, were—as indeed they must have 
been—high-minded as well as adventurous men. 
The nature of the country strikingly develops the 
character of those by whom this part of their 
enterprise was carried forward, especially when 
we bear in mind how they were encumbered, con- 
veying as they could, on camels and mules, besides 
their personal effects, the materials and utensils 
of the sacred tabernacle, and the coffin that con- 
tained the embalmed body of their great country- 
man, which they had kept safe through all the 
vicissitudes of the pilgrimage, and were now 
carrying, to its grave in that burisl-place on the 
ancestral estate which he had chosen in Shechem.’ 
oie an excellent description of the three roads 
eading up into the heart of the country, see 
Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ vol. ii., p. 312; 
Van de Velde, vol. ii,, p. 278; Drews ‘Scripture 
Lands,’ p. 100). here was one transgressor 
against the —— or ban, on Jericho, and his 
transgression brought the guilt and disgrace of sin 
upon the whole nation. Achan, called afterwards 
Achar (trouble) (1 Chr. ii. 7), son of Za or 
Zimri (1 Chr. it. 6); Zerah, or Zarah ; Judah and 
Tamar (Gen. xxxvili. 30). His genealogy is given 

robably to show that from a parentage so in- 

‘amous, the descendants would not be carefully 
trained in the fear of 

2-296.—THE ISRAELITES SMITTEN AT AI. 

2, Joshua sent men from Jerichoto AL After 
the sacking of Jericho, the next step was to pene- 
trate into the hills above. Accordingly, spies 
went up the mountain pass to view the country. 
The precise site of Ai, or Hai, is indicated with 
sufficient clearness, Gen. xii. 8; xiii. 3. [%, 
generally with the article prefixed, was a royal 
city in Canaan, a little east of Bethel ; Reptaagiss 
Tai (see varieties of the name, 1 Chr. vii. 28; Neh. 
xi. 31; Isa. x. 28).] The import of the name is a 
heap or tumulus of ruins. It has been recently 
discovered in an isolated Tell, called by the natives 
Tell-el-hajar, ‘the Mount of Stones,’ at two miles’, 
or thirty-five minutes’, distance east-south-east 
from Bethel (Van de Velde); but (see Robinson's 
‘Biblical Researches,’ vol. ii., pp. 119; 312, 313 ; 
“Handbook of Syria and Palestine,’ p. 216) Keit 
identifies the site of Ai with Turmus Ays, a good 
deal farther north. Stanley says (‘Sinai and 
Palestine,’ pp. 198, 202, note) that ‘the precise 
position of ‘Ai is unknown; but the description 
of Joshua points out a peceales site in the wild 


entanglement of hill and valley at the head of the 

ady Suweinit.’ beside Beth-aven [yy m'a-op, 
near or hard by (cf. Judg. xviii 3); Septuagint, 
cata Badj\.] Beth-aven, with reference to the 
tauriform image which was the symbol of idol- 
worship in the land of the Rephaim (1 Sam. xiii. 5), 
means ‘ house of vanity,’ a name afterwards given 
derisively (Hos. iv. 15; v. 8; x. 5), on account of its 
idolatries, to Bethel, ‘house of God;’ but here 
referred to another place about six miles east of 
Bethel, and three north of Ai. 38. Let-not all the 
people goup... for they are but few. As the 
population of Ai amounted to 1,200 (ch. viii. 25), 
it was @ considérable town; though in the hasty 
and distant reconnoitre made by the spies, it prob- 
ably, appeared smal! in comparison of Jericho; 
and this may have been the reason of their pro- 
prsicg 6 small a detachment to capture it. 

4, they fled before the men of Ai. An unex- 
pected resistance and the loss of thirty-six of their 
number diffused a panic, which ended in an 
ignominious rout. 6. chased them... even 
nto Shebarim—i.¢., unto the ‘breakings’ or 
‘fissures’ at the opening of the passes. But 
Gesenius renders Shebarim ‘even unto the ruins— 
breaches of walls’ (cf. Isa. xxx. .13, 14). The 
Septuagint omits the words entirely. and smote 
them in the going down—i.¢., the declivity or 
slope of the deep, rugged adjoining wady. i p- 
tuagint, awd tov caradepous, from the (top of) the 
declivity.] wherefore the hearts of the people 
melted. t is evident that the troops engaged 
were a tumultuary, undisciplined band, no better 
skilled in military affairs than the Bedouin Arabs, 
who become disheartened and flee on the loss of 
ten or fifteen men. But the consternation of the 
Israelites aroze from another cause—the evident 
displeasure of God, who withheld that aid on 
which they had confidently reckoned. 

6, Joshua rent his clothes, and fell... before 


the ark... he and the elders [jinx 9p9]—before 


ertowardtheark. Fromthe circumstance of God’s 
being represented as dwelling between the cheru- 
bim over the ark of the covenant, and manifesting 
His glory on extraordinary occasions in an out- 
ward visible form (cf. Lev. ix. 24; xvi. 2; 1 Sam. 
iv. 4; 1 Chr. xiii. 6; Ps. Ixxx. 2), the ark was 
sometimes designated “the footstool” of God 
\ Chr, xxviii. 2; Ps. xcix. 5; exxxii. 7; Lam. ii. 

}; whence prayers in distress, as well as thanks 
for deliverance, were offered before the ark of the 
covenant (cf. 2 Sam. xv. 32; ) Ki, ili, 15: see for 


Achan is taken --: JOSHUA VIL 


I say, when Israel turneth their backs before their enemies! For the 
: Gantaha thas and all the inhabitants of the land shall hear of 7¢, and shall 
environ us round, and ’cut off our name from the earth: and “what wilt 
thou do unto thy great name? ; 
10 And the Take vee unto Joshua, Get thee up; wherefore ®liest thou 
11 thus upon thy face? Israel hath sinned, and they have also transgressed 
my covenant which I commanded them: ‘for they have even taken of 
the accursed thing, and have also stolen, and /dissembled also, and they 
12 have put 2¢ even among their own stuff. Therefore ‘the children of 
Israel could not stand before their enemies, but turned their backs before 
their enemies, because they ‘were accursed: neither will I be with you 
13 any more, except ye destroy the accursed from among you. Up, “sanc- 
tify the people, and say, Sanctify "yourselves against to-morrow: for 
thus saitte the Lorp God of Israel, There is an accursed thing in the 
midst of thee, O Israel: thou canst not stand before thine enemies, until 
14 ye take away the accursed thing from among you. In the morning 
therefore ye shall be brought according to your tribes: and it shall be, 
that the tribe which °the Lorp taketh shall come according to the 
families thereof; and the family which the Lorp shall take shall come by 
households; and the household which the Lorp shall take shall come 
15 man by man. And ?it shall be, that he that is taken with the accursed 
thing shall be burnt with fire, he and all that he hath: because he hath 
transgressed the covenant of the Lorp, and because he “hath wrought 
7 folly in Israel. ; 
16 So Joshua rose up early in the morning, and brought Israel by their 
17 tribes; and the tribe of Judah was taken: and he brought the family 
of Judah; and he took the family of the Zarhites: and he brought the 
18 family of the Zarhites man by man; and Zabdi was taken: and he 
brought his household man by man; and "Achan, the son of Carmi, the 
son of Zabdi, the son of Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, was taken. 
19 _ And Joshua said unto Achan, My son, give, *I pray thee, glory to the 
Lorp God of Israel, ‘and make confession unto him; and tell me now 
20 what thou hast: done; hide ¢¢ not from me. And Achan answered 
Joshua, and said, Indeed I have sinned against the Lorp God of Israel, 
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this Hengstenberg, ‘Christology,’ vol. ii., p. 387), | 26). Means must, without delay, be taken to 
It is evident, from these tokens of humiliation discover and punish the perpetrator of this tres- 
and sorrow, that a solemn fast was observed on | pass, that Israel may be released from the ban, 
this oceasion. The language of Joshua’s prayer is | and things be restored to their former state of 


thought by many to savour of human infirmity, | prosperi 


ty. 
and to be wanting in that reverence and submission 16. So Joshua rose up early. , . and brought 
he owed to God. — But, although apparently | Israel by their tribes—j, e., before the tabernacle. 
breathing a spirit of bold remonstrance and com- The lot being appealed to (Prov. xvi. 33)—a mode 


plaint, it was in reality the effusion of a deeply- 
humbled and afflicted i 


that God could not, after having so miraculously | and for which they made 


of appealing to the Divine 


{ : | q e decision, to which the 
mind, expressing his belief | Israelites resorted in cases of grave public interest, 
i U ; nic preparation by solemn 
brought His people over Jordan into the promised | rites of religion—Joshua proceeded in the en 
Jand, intend to destroy them, to expose them to | from heads of tribes to heads of families, and 
the insults of their triumphant enemies, and bring | heads of houscholds in succession to one fa 


uiry 
rom 
mily, 


reproach upon His own name for inconstancy or | and to particular persons in that family. It must 
unkindness to His people, or inability to resist | be borne in mind that a family, according to the 


their enemies, Una le to understand the cause usage of the Hebrew 
is present calamity, he owned the hand of family according to our ideas, 
0 


8, Was very different from a 
t was not a single 


household, but may have included many house- 


10. the Lord said... Get thee up. The holds; or, vice rersd, on 
answer of the divine oracle: was to this effect :— been subdivided into man 


e household may have 
y families (see on Exod. 


The crisis is owing not to unfaithfulness in Me, | vi. 25). The criminal was found to be Achan, 
ut sin in the people. The conditions of the | who, on Joshua’s admonition, confessed the fact 


covenant have been violated by the reservation of | of having secreted fo 
spoil from the doomed city; wickedness, em- | his tent, spoil both in 


t his own use, in the floor of 
garments and money. How 


"4 atically called folly, has been committed in dreadful must have been his feelings when he saw 


rael (Ps, xiv. 1) ; and dissimulation, with other | the slow but certai 
aggravations of the crime, continues to be prac- | xxxii, 23.) 


with the accursed she of Canaan (Deut. vii 


Q process of discovery! (Num. 
tigsed. The people are liable to destruction equally | 19, Joshua said... My son, give .. 


. glory 


to . . . God—a form of adjuration to tell the 


Achan and his family 


behold, they are 
under it. 
22 


24 


and his daughters, 
tent, and all that he 
25 Achor. And Joshua 
trouble thee this day. 
26 burned them with fire, 
they *raised over him 
Lorp turned from the 


8 <A the Lorp said unto Joshua, 


JOSHUA VIII. 


21 and thus and thus have I done: when I saw amon 
Babylonish garment, and two hundred shekels of silver, and a * wedge of 
gold of fifty shekels weight, then I “coveted them, and took them; and, 

hid in the earth in the midst of my tent, and the silver 


_ So Joshua sent messengers, and they ran unto the tent; and, behold, 
23 it was hid in his tent, ad the silver under it. And they took them out 
of the midst of the tent, and brought them unto Joshua, and unto all 
the children of Israel, and ® laid them out before the Lorp. 

And Joshua, and all Israel with him, took Achan the son of Zerah, 
and the silver, and the garment, and the wedge of gold, and his sons,| |” 


stoned to death. 
ils a goodly 


B C. 1451. 
® tengue. 
© Pro. 16. 27. 
Eph. 5. 6. 
1Tim 6.10. 
® poured. 
"ch 15.7% 


the 


and his oxen, and his asses, and his sheep, and his|. a as 
had: and they brought them unto "the valley of | 2 sem. 1. 
said, “Why hast thou troubled us? the Lorp shall}. ™* 

= And all Israel stoned him with stones, and] Hea‘s.16 

after they had stoned them with stones. And | Thetis 
a great heap of stones unto this day. So ‘the | 7reus_ 

fierceness of his anger. Wherefore the name of | , CHAP. & 
that place was called, *The valley of !° Achor, unto this day. fipeat wae, 
Fear not, neither be thou dis-| Deut. 31.8, 

ch, 1. 9. 


mayed: take all the people of war with thee, and arise, go up to Ai: see, 


truth. 21. a goodly Babylonish garment [n738 
wy]—a mantle of Shinar. The plain of Shinar 
was: in early times celebrated for its gorgeous 
robes, which were of brilliant and various colours, 
generally arranged in figured patterns, proeoly 
resembling those of modern Turkey carpets; an 
the colours were either interwoven in the loom or 
embroidered with the needle (see Rawlinson’s 
‘Ancient Monarchies,’ vol. i., p. 125; The robe 
which Achan had secreted was probably orna- 
mented with idolatrous figures, which made it an 
“‘accursed thing.” two hundred shekels of silver 
—equivalent to £22, 10s. sterling, according to the 
old Mosaic shekel; or the half of that sum, 
reckoning by the snus shekel (see curious 
decree of the time of Diocletian, in which the 
value of several articles of textile manufacture 
from Babylon is specified, ‘ Nineveh and Babylon,’ 
Up 537, note). a wedge of gold—iit., an ingot or 
ar in the shape of a tongue: perhaps the golden 
ene of an idol (cf, Deut. vii. 25, 26; Isa. xxx. 


22, Joshua sent messengers, and they ran 
unto the tent—from impatient eagerness not only 
to test the truth of the story, but to clear Israel 
from the imputation of guilt. Having discovered 
the stolen articles, they laid them out before the 

rd, ‘asa token of their belonging to Him’ on 


account of the ban. 

24, Joshua, and all Israel with him, took 
Achan—himself, with his children and all his 

roperty, cattle as well as moveables, were 

rought into one of the long broad ravines that 
open into the Ghor ; and after being stoned to 
death (Num. xv. 30-35), his corpse, with all be- 
longing to him, was consumed to ashes by fire. 
« All Israel” were present, not only as spectators, 
but active agests, as many as posal ble, in inflictio 
the punishment—thus testifying theirabhorrence o: 
the sacrilege; and their intense solicitude to regain 
the divine favour. As the divine law ex ressly 
forbade the children to be put to death for the 
fathers’ sins (Deut. xxiv. is) the conveyance of 
Achan’s “‘gons and... . daughters” to the place of 
execution might be only as spectators, that they 
might take warning by the parental fate; or, if 
they shared his pee eee (ch. xxii. 20), they 


had probably been accomplices in his crime: and, 
indeed, he could scarcely have dug a hole within 
his tent without his family being privy to it. 
26, they raised over him a great heap of stones- 
It is customary to raise cairns over the graves of 
criminals or infamous persons in the + stall 
Every honest Arab, on passing the grave of a 
robber, indicates his detestation of the crime and 
its perpetrator by adding a stone to the cairn cf. 
ch. viil. 29; 2 Sam. xviit. 17). called, The valley 
of Achor (trouble), unto this day. So painful ap 
episode would give notoriety to the spot; and it is 
more than once noticed by the sacred writers of a 
later age (Isa. Ixv. 10; Hos. ii 15). It is the same 
asin a later age was known as ‘the brook Cherith, 
that is before Jordan” (see on 1 Ki. xvii. 1-7), 
now Wady el-Kelt. 

CHAP. VIIL 1-28.—Gopd ENCOURAGETH JOSHUA. 

1, the Lord said unto Joshua, Fear not. By 
the execution of justice ou Achan, the Divine 
wrath was averted, the Israelites were re-assured, 
defeat was succeeded by victory, and thus the 
case of Ai affords a striking exam le of God's 
disciplinary government, in which chastisements 
for sin are often made to pave the way for a 
bestowment of those temporal benefits which, on 
account of sin, have been withdrawn, or withheld 
foratime. Joshua,who had been greatly dispirited, 
was encouraged by & spoons communication pro- 
mising hitn (see ch. i. 6; Deut, xxxi. 6-8) success 
in the next attempt, which, however, was to be 
conducted on different principles. take all the 
people of war with thee, and arise, go up to 
Ai. The number of fe one men amounted to 
600,000; and the whole foree was ordered on this 
occasion, partly because the spies, in their self- 
confidence, had said that a few were sufficient to 


attack the place (ch. vii. 3), partly to dispel any 
misgivings which the memory of the late disaster 
circum- 


might have created, and pas, that the 
stance of the first spoil obtained in Canaan bein 

shared amongst all might operate both as a rewa 

for obedience in refraining from the booty of 
Jericho, and.as am incentive to futuro exertions 
(Deut. vi 10). ‘Phe rest of the people, including 
the womea avd children, remained in the camp at 


Gilgal, Being in the plains of Jericho, it was ap 


The stratagem JOSHUA VIII. for taking Ai. 


>I have given into thy hand the king of Ai, and his people, and his city, | _3-©141-_ 


2 and his land: and thou shalt do to Ai and her king as thou didst unto | ® eh. 2 11. 


* Jericho and her king: only “the spoil thereof, and the cattle thereof, “are 


shall ye take for a prey unto yourselves: lay thee an ambush for the city Dan. 2.21. 

behind it. q 4 an. 4. 25, 
3 _ So Joshua arose, and all the people of war, to go up against Ai: and |e 3's » 

Joshua chose out ‘pat ‘thousand mighty men of valour, and sent them | ch.10.1,2% 


4 away by night. And he commanded them, saying, Behold, ‘ye shall lie | , Devt. me 
7 in wait against the city, even behind the city: go not very far from the Sear ea 


5 city, but be ye-all ready: and I, and all the people that are with me,| ‘1. 


will approach unto the city: and it shall come to pass, when they come| P#. or 
6 out against us, as at the first, that “we will flee before them, (for ramping 


they will come out after us,) till we have *drawn them from the city; | Jer.17. 11. 


for they will say, They flee before us, as at the first: therefore we will Sadi 
7 flee before them. ‘Then ye shall rise up from the ambush, and seize |. Falla. 90.29, 


upon the city: for the Lorp your God will deliver it into your hand. |1 or, ia 
8 And it shall be, when ye have taken the city, that ye shall set the city oe. 
on fire: according to the commandment of the Lorp shall yedo. %See,! weoaris, 
9 I have commanded you. Joshua therefore sent them forth: and they |/ Judg 20.22, 
went to lie in ambush, and abode between Beth-el and Ai, on the west IE 
side of Ai: but Joshua lodged that night among the people. 3 Sem, 13, 
10 And Joshua “rose u eat in the morning, and numbered the people, } 2. 
11 and went up, he and the elders of Israel, before the people to Ai. And |* nepal wh 
all the people, even the Eee of war that were with him, went up, and : 


Pp h. 6. 12, 
drew nigh, and came before the city, and pitched on the north side of | chris 


12 Ai: now there was a valley between them and Ai. _ And he took about = pp 
five thousand men, and.set them to lie in ambush *between Beth-el and| feet 9.30 


13 Ai, on the west side Sof the city. And when they had set the people, even | Jer. 21.12, 
all the host that was on the north of the city, and ‘their liers in wait on |‘ Gen12.8. 


the west of the city, Joshtia went that night into the midst of the valley. pa 


14 And it came to pass, when the king of Ai saw it, that they hasted, | * Or, of ai 
and rose up early, and the men of the city went out against Israel to aan 
battle, he and all his people, at a time appointed, before the plain: but 


ascent to Ai, which was ona hill. I have given) of the city might be equally divided betwixt the 
into thy hand... 2, lay thee an ambush for the | combatants and the rest of the people (Num. xxxi. 
city. God assured him of its capture, but allowed | 27)—a military rule in Israel that would have 
him to follow his own tactics in obtaining the | been very liable to be infringed if an excited 
possession, soldiery, eager for booty, had been left to their 
3. So Joshua .. . chose out thirty thousand! own will. 11. all the people. [The Septuagint 
men of valour—Joshua despatched 30,000 men, translation gives a different and somewhat 
under covert of night, to station themselves at the ambiguous idea of the mode of attack—xai wae 
place appointed for the ambuscade. Out of this| 6 Aacs 6 Torsuoris peT? abtév avéBncav, Kai 
number a detachment of 5,000 were sent forward TWopevduevor HrASov eevavtlas tHe wodews ao 
to conceal themselves in the immediate precincts | dvavodav, kui ra evedoa tis Tédews dré Sadacons— 
of the town, iu order to seize the first aieppen Anf all the men of war that were with him went 
of throwing themselves into it. 4 behind the up, and in their march came beforé the city on 
city—is rendered, v. 9, ‘‘on the west of Ai.” 9, | the east, and the ambush before the city from the 
between Beth-el and Ai. Beth-el, though lying | sea (on the west).] there was a valley (lit. the 
quite near, in the direction of west by north, | valley) between them and Ai. 13, Joshua went 
cannot be seen from Tell-el-hajar, two rocky | that night into the midst of the valley. Thedeep 
heights rising between both places, in the Wady and steep-sided glen to the north of Tell-el-hajar, 
El-Murogede, just as the laying of an ambush to | into which one looks down from the Tell, fully 
the west of Ai would require (Van de Velde, | agrees with this account ( Van de Velde). Joshua 
obinson). himself took up his position on the north side of 
10. Joshua... numbered the people—i.e., the | ‘the ravine’—the deep chasm of the Wady El- 
detachment of liers-in-wait; he did this, to be | Murogede: “that night” means, while it was 
furnished with clear evidence afterwards, that the | dark, — after midnight, or very early in 
work had been done without any loss’ of men, | the morning (John xx. 1). The king of ‘Ai, in the 
whereby the people’s confidence in God would be | early dawn, rouses his slumbering subjects, and 
strengthened, and encouragement given them to | makes a hasty sally with all his people who were 
Prosecute the war of invasion with vigour. he | capable of bearing arms, once more to surprise and 
and the elders of Israel—the chief magistrates | anuibilate them. : 
and rulers, whose presence and. ‘official nuthority| 24 at a time appointed [ryinb]—to the place 
were necessary to saa that the cattle and spoil | of rendezvous (Gesenius); so that we may take the 


The burning 


“3 city open, and pursued after Israel. 


the ambush arose 
had stretched out 


22 slew the men of Ai. 


JOSHUA VIII. of Ai. 
he wist / not that there were liers in ambush against him behind the city. | _3- 9-145. 
15 And Joshua and all Israel * made as if Aig were beaten before Arup J Judg 20.34, 
16 and fled ‘by the way of the wilderness. And all the people that were in| ech? {* 
Ai were called together to pursue after them: and they pursued after seiuaes 
17 Joshua, and were drawn “away from the city. And there was not a man| 6. at 
left in Ai or Beth-el that went not out after Israel: and they left the | 775" 
And the Lorp said unto Joshua, Stretch out the spear that 7s in thy | * Sade 2036 
hand toward Ai; for “I will give it into thine hand. And Joshua see sae 66 
19 stretched out the spear that 4e had in his hand toward the city. And a ue ay 
pecs out of their place, and they ran as soon as he | £x.14. 3,4 
hand: and they entered into the city, and took it, | 2ud#20s- 
20 and hasted and set the city on fire, And when the men of Ai looked eT 7.2% 
behind them, they saw, and, beheld, the smoke of the city ascended up| 2. . 
to heaven, and they had no *power to flee this way ar that way: and| Devt %% 
the people that fled to the wilderness turned back upon the pursuers. owes 
21 And when Joshua and all Israel saw that the ambush had taken the city, | eb. 1.5. 
and that the smoke of the city ascended, then they turned again, and | , 7°" 4% 
: And the other issued out of the city against them; rite 
so they were in the midst of Israel, some on this side, and some on that| Ps 76.6. ' 
side: and they smote them, so that they let °none of them remain or |, 4m%?.% 
23 escape. And the king of Ai they took alive, and brought him to Joshua. a iees 
24 And it came to pass, when Israel liad made an end of slaying all the} Job2... 
inhabitants of Ai in the field, in the wilderness wherein they chased | “uke7-2- 
them, and when they were all fallen on the edge of the sword, until they a Rog 
were consumed, that all the Israelites returned unto Ai, and smote it |? Numuzz, 
25 with the edge of the sword. And so it was, that all that fell that day,| .,.,: 
both of men and women, were twelve thousand, even all the men of Ai. |¢ ag see 
26 For Joshua drew not his hund back, wherewith he stretched out the| 2ki 19. 25, 
27 spear, until he had utterly destroyed all the inhabitants of Ai. Only abs 
? the cattle, and the spoil of that city, Israel took for a prey unto them- Ter, ae 
unto the word of the Lorp which he commanded Ser. 49, 2, 
er. 50, 26, 


selves, accordin 


28 Joshua. And Joshua burnt Ai, and made it %an heap for ever, even a 


meaning to be, either to a spot agreed upon 
between the king and people of Ai, and those of 
Beth-el, who were confederates in this enterprise, 
or perhaps they had fixed on the same time of day 
as they had fought successfully against Israel on 
the former occasion, deeming it a lucky hour 
(Judg. xx. 38). but he wist not that therd*were 
liers in ambush. It is evident that this king and 
his subjects were Jittle experienced in war, other- 
wise they would have sent out scouts to recon- 
noitre the neighbourhood. At all events, they 
would not have left their town noes unprotected 
and open. Perhaps an ambuscade may have 
been a war-stratagem hitherto unknown in that 
country, and amongst that people. 15. Joshua 
and all Israel made as if they were beaten be- 
fore them. The pretended flight in the direction 
of the wilderness—4i. e., south-east, into the Ghor, 
the desert valley of the Jordan—decoyed all the 
inhabitants of Ai out of the city, while the people 
of Beth-el hastened to participate in the expected 
victory. It is supposed by some, from * the city,” 
and not ‘cities,’ being spoken of, that the etfective 
force of Beth-el had been concentrated in Ai, as 
the two places were closely contiguous, and Ai the 
larger of the two (see on ch. xil. 16). It may be 
remarked, however, that the words or ““Beth-el” 
are not in the Septuagint, and are rejected by 
some eminent scholars, as an interpolation not 
found in the most ancient MSS. 


18, Joshua —o the spear. The up- 


lifted spear had probably a flag or streamer on 
7t, like the Assyrian spear (Abarbanel), to render. it 
the more cbspicuous from the height where he 
stood. At the sight of this understood signal, the 
ambush nearest the city, informed by their scouts, 
made a sudden rush, and took possession of the 
city, telegraphing to their brethren by raising a 
smoke from the walls. Upon seeing tls, the 
main body, who had been feigning a flight, turned 
round at the head of the pass upon their pursuers 

while the 25,000, issuing from their ambuscade, fell 
upon their rear. The Aiites, surprised, looked 
back, and found their situation now desperate. 
23. the king of Ai they took alive—to be re- 
served for a more ignominious death, as a greater 
criminal in God’s sight than his subjects. In the 
mingled attack from before and behind, the whole 
men of Ai were massacred. 

24, all the Israelites returned unto Ai, and 
smote it with the edge of the sword—the women, 
children, and old persons left behind, amounting, 
in all, to 12,000 people. 26. Joshua drew not his 
hand back. Perhaps, from the long continuance 
of the posture, it might have been a means ap- 
pointed by God to animate the people, and _ kept 
up in the same devout spirit as Moses had shown 
in lifting wp his hands, potil the work of slaughter 
had been completed—the ban executed (see on 
Bxod, xvii. 11, 12). 28. Joshua burnt Ai, and 


made it an heap for ever [5p, heap of ruins]. 
“For ever” often signifies a long time (Gen. vi. 3). 


Joshua builds 


that they 


entering of the gate of the city, and “raise thereon a great heap of 


stones, that remaineth unto this day. 


30 Then Joshua ” built an altar unto 


Moses the servant of the Lorp commanded 

ree “book of the law of Moses, an altar of whole 
stones, over which no man hath lift up any iron: and * they offered 
thereon burnt offerings unto the Lor, and sacrificed peace offerings. 
32 And “he wrote there upon the stones a copy of the law of Moses, which 
33 he wrote in the presence of the children of Israel. 


Israel, as it is written in the 


One of the remarkable things with regard to the 
Tell we have identified with Ai is its name—the 
Tell, or the heap of stones—a name which to this 
day remains i an de Velde). a desolation unto 
this day—probably a gloss by Hzra, or some later 
editor. 

29,—TuEr KING HANGED. ; 

29. the king of Ai he hanged on a tree—z. ¢. 
gibbetted. In ancient, and pestion acy: Oriental 
wars, the chiefs, when taken prisoners, were 
usually executed—first slain by the sword, and 
then exposed onagibbet foratime. The Israelites 
were obliged by the divine law (Deut. xxi. 22, 
&c,) to put them to death. The execution of the 
king of Ai would tend to facilitate the conquest 
of the land, by striking terror into the other chiefs, 
and making it appear a judicial process, in which 
they were inflicting the vengeance of God upon 
his enemies, take his carcase down... and 
raise thereon a great heap of stones (ba, a cairn). 


It was taken down at sunset, according to the 
Divine command (Deut. xxi, 23), and cast into a 
pit dug ‘tat the entering of the gate,” because 
that was the most public place. An immense 
cairn was raised over his grave—an ancient usage 
still existing in the East, whereby is marked the 
sepulchre of persons whose memory 18 infamous 
(see on ch. vii. 26). 
, 31.—JosHuA Burips AN ALTAR. 

30. Then Joshua built an altar... in mount 
Ebal—(see on Deut. xxvii.) This spot was little 
short of twenty miles from Ai. The march 
through a hostile country, and the unmolested 
performance of the religious ceremonial observed 
at this mountain, would be greatly facilitated, 
through the blessing of God, by the disastrous fall 
of Ai. The solemn duty was to be attended to 
at the first convenient opportunity after the en- 
trance into Canaan (Deut. xxvii. 2); and with this 
‘view Joshua seems to have conducted the people 
through the mountainous region that: intervened, 
though no details of the journey have been re- 
corded. Ebal was on the north, opposite to Geri- 
zim, which was on the south side of the town of 
Shechem (ablous). Husebius [‘weps rev TomiKkwy’ |, 
and Jerome in his Latin translation (‘De locis He- 
braicis,’ voce Gerizim), describe the Ebal and Geri- 
zim in the neighbourhood of Shechem as different 
from the Ebal and Gerizim on which the blessings 
and curses were rehearsed. But there is no good 
reason for departing from the common view as to 
the topography of those hills (see Stanley, ‘Sinai 
and Palestine,’ pp. 234, 235). Kennicott (* Disserta- 
tion,’ ii., ch. 1) ype: to prove that Ebal has 
been substitute in this passage for the original 
Gerizim, which still stands in the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, by the Jews, who were desirous to make 
Gerizim the fertile mount—the mount of blessing. 
According to eee these hills are equal 


JOSHUA VIII. 


the Lorp God of Israel “in mount 


| valley of Shechem ; 


an altar. 


the children of | Gen.12.7,8. 


And all Israel, and 


about 700 or 800 feet above the 
but Dr. Olin declares Gerizim 
to be the higher of the two. built an altar... 
31. of whole stones—according to the instructions 
given to Moses (Exod. xx. 25; Deut. xxvii.5). over 
which no man hath lift up any iron—i. ¢., iron 
too. The reason of this was, that every altar of 
the true God ought properly to have been built of 
earth (Exod. xx. 24); and if it was constructed of 
stone, rough unhewn stones were to be employed, 
that it might retain both the appearance and 
nature of earth, since Srey bloo y Secrilioe was 
connected with sin and death, by which man, the 
creature of earth, is brought to earth again (Keil). 
Another and perhaps more urgent reason was, 
that the artificially-built altars of the heathen 
were frequently inscribed with the name or symbol 
of the god to whom they were dedicated, and 
their sides ornamented with bas-reliefs of gods, or 
sculptured figures of idolatrous rites and festive 
‘scenes. they offered thereon burnt offerings... 
and sacrificed peace offerings. This had been 
done when the covenant was established om 
xxiv. 5); and by the observance of these federal 
rites (Deut. xxvii. 6) the covenant was solemnly 
renewed—the people were reconciled to God by 
the burnt offering, whilst, by this feast accom- 
panying the peace or thank offering, a happy 
communion with God was enjoyed ay all the 
families in Israel. 382. he wrote there upon the 


stones a copy of the law [73¥, a copy, a dupli- 


cate (see on Deut. xxvii. 2-8)—i.e., the blessin 

and curses of the aid 3 It is impossible that it 
could be a transcript of the whole law, as Baum- 
garten thinks, and very improbable of all Deuter- 
onomy. Kurtz (‘History of the Old_ Covenant,’ 
i, p..57, English translation) and Keil suppose 
that it comprised only ‘the legal portions of that 
book ;’. Michaelis, ‘the essential parts of all the 
books in the Pentateuch ;’ Knobel, ‘ not the Mosaic 
law in general, but only the commandments;’ 
Rosenmiiller, Maurer, and many others, consider 
the copy as confined to the blessings and warn- 
ings enumerated in Deut. xxvii. ; while Kennicott, 
Gerlach, and others, limit it to the ‘ten words’ of 
the Decalogue. The hope has been expressed by 
eminent writers that those plastered stones may 
one day be discovered (Michaelis, ‘Laws of Moses,’ 
art. lxix.); and the Palestine Exploration So- 
ciety has included a search for them in the list 
of subjects for the enquiry of their scientific 
agents. Some (Maurer, &., after Josephus, ‘Anti- 
quities,’ b. iv., ch. viii., sec. 44; also b. v., ch. i., 
sec. 19) think that the stones which contained this 
inscription were the stones of the altar; but this 
verse seems rather to indicate that a number of 
stone pillars were erected alongside of the altar, 
and on which, after they were plastered, this 
duplicate of the law was inscribed, 33. all Israel 


in height, and rise 


Combination of 


JOSHUA IX. 


kings against Israel. 


their elders, and officers, and their judges, stood on this side the ark and 
on that side before the priests the Levites, “which bare the ark of the. 
covenant of the Lorp, as well ’the stranger, as he that was born among 
them ; half of them over against mount Gerizim, and half of them over 
against mount Ebal; as ° Moses the servant of the Lorp had commanded 
34 before, that they should bless the people of Israel. 
read all the words of the law, ‘the blessings and cursings, according to 
35 all that is written in the book of the law. 
that Moses commanded, which Joshua read not before all the congrega- 
tion of Israel, ‘with the women, and the little ones; and: the strangers 


9 that ® were conversant among them. 


9 AND it came to pass, when all the kings which were on this side 
Jordan, in the hills, and in the valleys, and in all the coasts of “the great 
sea over against Lebanon, ° the Hittite, and the Amorite, the Canaanite, 

2 the Perizzite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite, heard’ thereof, that they 


. stood on this side the ark and on that 
side. One-half of Israel was ranged on Gerizim 
and the other half on Ebal—along the sides an 
base of each. before the priests the Levites—in 
ull view of them. The valley enclosed by these 
two mountains is about three miles long, and from 


250 to 300 paces wide, (see on Deut. xxvii.) The- 


articulations of the human voice: are, from the 
purity of the atmosphere, heard distinctly on the 
opposite heights, as has been testified by numer- 
ous travellers (see on Judg. ix. 7). The slopes of 
the two mountains recede gradually, and afford 
room for hundreds of thousands to stand or sit 
conveniently to hear the words ef the law. The 
experiment was actually made in 1860 by Mr. 
Mills. ‘We had pitched our tent in the valley, 
near the foot of Gerizim, on the line between the two 
mountains, where I have supposed the ark stood. 
Iclambered up Gerizim, and Mr. Williams up Ebal 
—preferring that he should have all the cursings, 
aud I all the blessings—Mr. Edwards remaining 
with the men at the tent. Having reached the 
lower spur, I found myself just as if I stood upon 
a lofty pulpit, and my friend found himself on a 
similar one on Ebal. Having rested ourselves a 
little, I opened my Bible and read the blessings in 
Hebrew ; and every word was heard distinctly by 
those at the tent, as well as by Mr. Edwards on 
EbaL My friend then read the cursings in Welsh ; 
and we all heard every word and syllable’ (‘ Jour- 
nal of Sacred Literature,’ October, 1863, p. 178 ; 
see also ‘Land of Promise,’ p. 371). 34, after- 
ward heread... the law—caused the priests or 
Levites to read it (Deut. xxvii. 14).. Persons are 
often said in Scripture to do that which they only 
command to be done. 35. There was not a word 
.. . which Joshua read not. It appears that a 
much larger portion of the law was read on this 
occasion [ste the brief summary inscribed on the 
stones; and this must have been the essence of 
the law as contained in Deuteronomy (Devt. iv. 
44; vi. 9; xxvii. 8). It was not written on the 
stones, but on the plaster. The immediate design 
of this rehearsal was attained by the performance 
of the act itself: it only related to posterity in so 
far as the record of the event would be handed 
down in the Book of Joshua, or the documents 
which form the groundwork of it (Hengstenberg, 
431, English translation ; also 
Keil, in loco). Thus faithful did Joshua execute 
the instructions given by Moses. How awfully 
solemn must have been the assemblage of, the 
dense multitude and the sublime ceremony of the 
occasion! The eye and the ear of the people being 
both addressed, it was calculated to leave an 
indelible impression ; ok with spirits elevated 


* Pentateuch,’i., p. 


B.C. 1461. 


® Deut. 31.9, 
25. 

6 Deut. $1.22, 

* Deut 11.29 
Deut, 27.12. 

@ Deut. 31.12 
Neh. 8. 3. 

* Deut. 28. 2, 
15, 45. 
Deut, 30.19 

f Deut. 31.12 

9 Ex. 12, 38 
Zech. 8 23. 

6 walked. 


CHAP. 9- 
? Num. 34.6, 
® Ex. 3.17. 

Ex. 23. 23, 


And afterward “he 


There was not a word of all 


by their brilliant victories in the land of promise, 
memory would often revert to the striking scene 
on mounts Ebal and Gerizim, and in the vale of 
Shechem. The Septuagint inserts this paragraph 
betwixt vv.-2 and 3 of ch. ix.; whence several con- 
tinenta} critics have maintained that it had no 
certain place in the sacred history, and, not con- 
ducing to the progress of the narrative, mustbe 
regarded as an interpolation. But the word [1] 
then, by which it is introduced, is shown by Keil 
to be used in the relation of incidents that took 
place contemporaneously with the course of the 
narrative; and he adduces other arguments 
which convincingly establish the integrity of the 
text. _Colenso alleges that this ceremony must 
have been ‘a mere dumb show.’ But this is 
an entirely mistaken conception of the scene. For, 
without insisting on the fact already adverted to, 
that in the clear elastic air of Palestine voices are 
heard at a great distance, even allowing that 
some in the mighty congregation might not have 
distinctly heard the words, the people were all 


-well aware'of.the service in which they were en- 


gaged: They knew the blessings and cursings 
(Deut. aanalihy and therefore could at the proper 
time say:an intelligent ‘Amen.’ Besides, while 
Joshua in the valley read the declarations, the 
Levites might be distributed at convenient sta- 
tions amongst the multitude, ay the words 
to the ‘groups around them. And further still, 
supposing the tribes to have been assembled near 
the eastern end of the valley, where it is only 
about sixty rods wide (‘The Land and the Book,’ 
p. 470), the cavilling objection of Colenso falls to 
the ground. 


CHAP. IX. 1-29.—THE KINGS COMBINE AGAINST 
IsRAEL. 

1. all the kings which were on this side—i.e., 
the western side of Jordan. in the hills, and in 
the valleys, and in all the coasts of the great 
sea. This threefold distinction marks out very 
clearly. a large Peron of Canaan. The first 
designates the hill country, which belonged after- 
wards to the tribes of J udab: and Ephraim; the 
second, all the low country from Carmel to Gaza ; 
and the third, the shores of the Mediterranean 
from the isthmus of Tyre to the plain of Joppa. 
This designation, “the great sea,” is in several 
other passages applied to that part of the Mediter- 
ranean which washed the coast of Canaan age 
xxxiv. 6; Josh. i. 4; xv, 12; Ezek. xlvii, 20). As 
for the tribes mentioned,.see on ch. iii, W). heard 
thereof—that is, of the sacking of Jericho and Ai, 
as well as the rapid advance of the Israelites into 
the interior of the country. 2. they gathered 


The Gibeonites obtain 


JOSHUA IX. 


a league by craft. 


0) SS PE PRN VENTER nn aeaew.” er eerspemme oe em 
“gathered themselves together, to fight with Joshua and with Israel, |_3-©1._ 


with one ! accord. 


3 And when the inhabitants of 4Gibeon heard ° what Joshua had done 

4 unto Jericho and to Ai, they did work wilily, and went and made as if 

they had been ambassadors, and took old sacks upon their asses, and o 

5 Swine bottles, old, and rent, and bound up; and old shoes and clouted. ? 

upon their feet, and old garments upon them; and all the bread of their 

6 provision was dry and mouldy. And they went to Joshua ’ unto the 

camp at Gilgal, and said unto him, and to the men of Israel, We be 
come from a far country: now therefore make ye a league with us. 

7 And the men of Israel said unto * the Hivites, Peradventure ye dwell 

us; and ‘how shall we make a league with you? and they said 

oshua, / We are thy servants. And Joshua said unto them, Who 

9 are ye? and from whence come ye? And they said unto him, *From a 

very far country thy servants are come because of the name of the Lorp 

thy God: for we-have ‘heard the fame of him, and all that he did in Egypt, 

10 and “all that he did to the two kings of the Amorites, that 

Jordan, to Sihon king of Heshbon, and to Og kin 


sorry, 


11 at Ashtaroth. 


and 


themselves togethor to fight. . . with one accord. 
Although divided by separate interests, and often 
at war with each other, a sense of common danger 
prompted them %o suspend their mutual aui- 
mosities, that by their united forces they might 
Prevent the land from falling into the hands of 
oreign masters. 

3-15,—THE GIBEONITES OBTAIN A LEAGUE BY 
CRAFT. 

3. when the inhabitants of Gibeon heard. 
This town, as its name imports, was situated on a 
rocky eminence about six miles north-west from 
Jerusalem, where the modern village of El-Jib 
now stands. It was the capital ef. the Hivites, 
and a large, important city (ch. x. 2). It seems to 
have formed, in union with three other towns in 
the neighbourhood, a free, independent tetrapolis 
(v. 17), and to have enjoyed a republican govern- 
ment (v. 11). ‘The situation and character of 
Gibeon placed it in an exceptional position. 
Planted at the head of the pass of Beth-horon, and 
immediately opposite the opening of the pass of 
Ai, it would have been the next prey on which 
the Israelite host would have sprung’ 
‘Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ p. 236), 4, They 
did work wilily—They acted with dexterous 

olicy, seeking the means of self-preservation, not 

y force, which, they were convinced, would be 
unavailing, but by artful diplomacy. took old 
sacks upon their asses. Travellers in the Fast 
transport their luggage on beasts of burden. The 
poorer sort stow all their necessaries, food, elothes, 
utensils, together, in a woollen or haircloth ssaok, 
laid across the shoulders of the beast they ride 
upon. wine bottles, 
up—goat-skins, 


(Stanley, 


8, old, and rent, and bound 
: which are better adapted for 
carrying liquor of any kind, fresh and good, than 
either earthenware, which is orous, or metallic 
vessels, which are soon heated y thesun. These 
skin bottles are liable to be rent when old and 
much used ; and there are various ways of mending 
them, by inserting a new piece of leather, or by 
gathering together the of the rent and sewing 


Wherefore our elders and all the inhabitants of our 
country spake to us, saying, Take victuals 
zo to meet them, and say unto them, We are your servants: there- 
12 fore now make ye a league with us. This our bread we took hot for our 

rovision out of our houses on the day 
13 but now, behold, it is dry, and it is mouldy: and these bottles of wine 


Judg. 2. 2, 
J Deut. 20.11. 
2 Ki, 10. 6, 
& Deut. 20.15, 
¢ Ex, 16. 1% 
Num.14.16, 
ch. 2.10. 
™ Num.?21,24, 
33. 


were beyond 
of Bashan, which was 


*with you for the journey, 


2 in your 


we came forth to go unto you; a 


them in the form ofa purse, or by beri in’a 
round flat splinter of wood into the hole. 5. old 
shoes and clouted. Those who have but ohe ass 
or mule for themselves and baggage frequently 
dismount and walk—a circumstance which may 
account for the worn shoes of the pretended 
travellers, bread... dry and mouldy. This 
must have been that commenly used by travellers 
—a sort of biscuit made in the form of large rings, 
about an inch thick and four or five inches in 
diameter. Not being so well baked as our biscuits, 
it becomes hard and mouldy, from the moisture 
left in the dough. It is usually soaked in water 
previous to being used. 6, they went to Joshua 
unto the camp at Gilgal. Arrived at the Israél- 
itish head-quarters, the strangers obtained an 
interview with Joshua and the elders, or princes, 
to whom they opened their business. 

7. Peradventure ye dwell among us. The 
answer of the Israelites implied that they had no 
discretion, that theirorders were imperative, and 
that if the strangers belonged to any of the native 
tribes, the idea of an alliance with them was 
unlawful, since Ged had forbidden it (Exod. xxiii 
32; xxxiv. 12; Deut. vii. 2). 9. From a very far 
country ... because of the name of the Lord 
thy God. They pretended to be actuated by 
religious motives in seta to be allied with His 
people. But their studied address is worthy of 
notice in appealing to instances of God’s miraculous 
doings at qa distance, while they pass Fy those 
done in Canaan, as if the report of these had not 
yet reached their ears. It has been supposed that 
they had a dee cag tte, motive for taking’a 
course which they alone of all the Canaanite 
tribes adopted, and to which they would not, but 
for avery powerful reason, have resorted. ‘That 
reason was, that eA been Se from mount 
Seir, to make way for the tribe of Esau, and having 
obtained a settlement in the four cities of Canaan, 
they foresaw the certainty, of their being again 
dispossessed by the descendants of Jacob, Esau’s 

rother, 


The Gibeonttes condemned 


JOSHUA IX. 


to perpetual bondage, 


which we filled zee new; and, behold, they be rent: and these our | 8-0-1451. 


journey. 
14 


sware unto them. 


garments and our shoes are become old by reason of the very long | * O. they 

received 

And #the men took of their victuals, and “asked not counsel at the a 6 

15 mouth of the Lorp. And Joshua made peace with them, and made a of their 
Teague with them, to let them live: and the princes of the congregation | yom ora, 
Judg 1.1. 
And it came to pass, at the end of three days after they had made a Jude 2.8 

28. 


16 


league with them, that they heard that they were their neighbours, and 
17 that they dwelt among them. And the children of Israel journeyed, and| 10 
came unto their cities on the third day. Now their cities were ’Gibeon, 
18 and Chephirah, and Beeroth, and Kirjath-jearim. And the children of 
Israel smote them not, ?because the princes of the congregation had 
sworn unto them by the Lorp God of Israel. 
And all the congregation murmured against the princes. 
the princes said unto all the congregation, We have sworn unto them 
3 e Lorp God of Israel: now therefore we may not touch them. 
20 This we will do to them; we will even let them live, lest "wrath be upon 
21 us, because of the oath which we sware unto them. And the princes 
said unto them, Let them live; but let them be *hewers of wood and 
drawers of water unto all the congregation; as the princes had promised| “f 


19 


them. 
22 


And Joshua called for them, and he spake unto them, saying, Where- 
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But all 


Mal. 3. 5. 
* Deut, 29.11. 


14. the men took of their victuals. The 
mouldy appearance of their bread was, after 
examination, accepted as guaranteeing the truth 
of the story; and in this precipitate conclusion 
the Israelites were guilty of excessive: credulit 
and culpable negligence, in not asking by the high 

jest’s Urim and Thummim the mind of God 

efore entering into the alliance. It is not clear, 
however, that,-had they applied for Divine direc- 
tion, they would have been forbidden to spare 
and connect themselves with any of the Canaanite 
tribes who renounced idolatry and embraced the 
worship of the true God. At least, no fault was 
found with them for making a covenant with the 
Gibeonites; while, on the other band, the viola- 


tion of it was severely punished (2 Sam. xxi, 1;_ 


ch. xi. 19, 20). 

16. at the end of three days.., they heard 
that they were their neighbours. This informa- 
tion was obtained in their further pre ress through 
the country; for, as v. 17 should be rendered, 
‘When the children of Israel journeyed, they came 
to their cities.’ Gibeon was about eighteen or 
twenty miles from Gilgal. 17. Chephirah [77937] 
—the village, perhaps because it was the smallest 
in the tetrapolis (ct. ch. xviil. 26; Ezra. ii. 25; 
Neh. vii. 29). It is identified with Ketir (Robin- 
son’s. ‘Biblical Researches,’ vol. iii, p. 146). 
Beeroth (2 Sam. iv. 2)—now £l-Bireh, about 
twenty minutes distance from El-Jib (Gibeon). 
Eusebius says that Beeroth was situated on the 
road to Nicopolis (’Amwas); while Jerome describes 
it as on the way to Neapolis (Nablous). Reland 
(‘ Palestina,’ p. 618) adopts the view of the latter. 
It was the most easterly of the four cities; and, 
though inferior to Gibeon, must have been a place 
of considerable magnitude and importance. It is 
now a small village, bearing the name of Bireh, or 
El-Btreh, ‘the well,’ situated on the slope of a 
rocky ridge (ch. xviii. 21, 25) (Bonar’s ‘Land of 
Promise’). Kirjath-jearim—‘the city of forests,’ 
now Kuryet-el-Enab (Robinson). 18. the children 
of Israel smote them not. The moral character 
of the Gibeonites’ — was bad. The princes 


of the congregation did not vindicate either the 
expediency or the lawfulness of the connection 
they had formed, but they felt the solemn obliga- 
tions of their oath; and, although the popular 
clamour was loud against them, caused bi dis- 
appointment, perhaps, at losing the spoils of Gibeon, 
but especially by displeasure at the apparent 
breach of the divine commandment, they deter- 
mined to adhere to their pledge, because they had 
“sworn unto them by the Lord God of Israel.” 
The people demanded the dissolution of the 
league, but the princes would not comply. The 
oath was in their eyes a momentous fact; and it 
may be remarked, that so much was the old 
ecclesiastical theology impressed with the sanctity 
of an oath, that it-declared the oath which had 
been made even to a robber inviolate. The 
Israelitish princes acted conscientiously: they 
felt themselves bound by their solemn promise ; 
but, to prevent the disastrous consequences of 
their imprudent haste, they resolved, as a species 
of atonement for their error, to degrade the 
Gibeonites to a servile condition, as a means of 
preventing the Hebrew people from being ensnared 
into idolatry, and thus acted up, as they thought, 
to the true spirit and end of the law. 

21, hewers of wood and drawers of water 
(see on Deut, xxix. 11)—the menials who per- 
formed the lowest offices and drudgery in the 
sanctuary; whence they were calle ethinims 
(1 Chr. ix, 2; Ezra ii, 43; viii 20)—i.e, given, 
appropriated, delivered over (to the sanctuary)— 
a name first given to the Levites, as hereditarily 
devoted to the service of the sanctuary; but 
afterwards exclusively applied to the Gibeonites, 
who were separated from all others, dwelling in 
their own quarters (Neh. vii. 46). [The Septuagint 
has EvAoxdzor Kal bdpopdpor tov Suotacrnplov 
ov You, hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for the altar of God; leaving out the congrega- 
tion, to whose private or personal convenience 
the Gibeonites were not: to minister.) Their 
chastisement thus brought them into the posses- 
sion of great religious privileges (Ps, lxxxiv. 10); 


Five kings war 


fore have ye beguiled us, saying, 
23 dwell among us? 


26 to do unto us, do. 


27 the hand of the children of Israel, that they slew them not. 
Joshua made them that day hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
the congregation, and for the altar of the Lorp, even unto this day, *in 


fie plese which he should choose. 


10 OW it came to pass, 


JOSHUA X. 


We are very far from you; when ye 
Now therefore ye are 
of you be freed from being bondmen, and hewers 
24 water for the house of my God. And they answered Joshua, and said, 
Because it was certainly told thy servants, how that the Lorp thy God 
“commanded his servant Moses to give you all the land, and to destroy 
all the inhabitants of the land from before you, therefore “we were sore 
25 afraid of our lives because of you, and have done this thing. 
behold, we are “in thine hand: as it seemeth good and riglit unto thee 
And so did he unto them, and delivered them out of 


when Adoni-zedek king of Jerusalem had heard 
how Joshua had taken Ai, and had utterly destroyed it; “as he had done 
to Jericho and her king, so he had done to ?Ai and her king; and ‘how 
the inhabitants of Gibeon had made peace with Israel, and were among 
2 them; that they ?feared greatly, because Gibeon was a great city, as one 
of the !royal cities, and because it was greater than Ai, and all the men] 16 
8 thereof were mighty. Wherefore Adoni-zedek king of Jerusalem sent 
unto Hoham king of ‘Hebron, and unto Piram king of Jarmuth, and 
unto Japhia king of Lachish, and unto Debir: king of Eglon, saying, 


against Gibeon, 


B. C. 1451, 


¢ Gen. 9, 25, 
4 not be cut 
off from 

you. 
“ Ex. 23, 82, 
Num.33.6le 
5’, 55, 56. 
Deut. 7.1,2 
* Ex. 15,16 


tcursed; and there shall 4 none 
of wood and drawers of 


And now, 


And 


1 Kt 9.7. 


4 Come up unto me, and help me, that we may smite Gibeon: /for it hath] 2. 


5 made peace with Joshua and with the children of Israel. 
five kings of the Amorites, the king of Jerusalem, the king of Hebron, 
the king of Jarmuth, the king of Lachish, the king of Eglon, % gathered 
themselves together, and went up, they and all their hosts, and encamped 


before Gibeon, and made war against it, 


Therefore the 


and their continued preservation in their peculiar 
office, after the extermination of the other native 
tribes of Canaan, affords a remarkable confirmation 
of the truth of the preceding history (see on 2 
Sam. xxi. 1, 2). 

23. Now therefore ye are cursed. The sentence 
pronounced on Canaan was literally fulfilled _on 
this Canaanitish tribe (see on Gen. 1x. 25). [The 
word is 178, not 020, to doom to destruction. 


CHAP. X. 15.—Five Kings WAR AGAINST 
GIBEON. 

1, Adoni-zedek—‘ lord of righteousness ;’ nearly 
synonymous with Melchizedek, ‘king of righteous: 
ness.’ These names were common titles of the 
Jebusite kings. Jerusalem. The original name, 
“Salem” (Gen. xiv. 18; Ps. lxxvi. 2), was super- 
seded by that here given, which signifies ‘a peace- 
ful possession,’ or ‘a vision of peace,’ in allusion, 
as some think, to the strikingly symbolic scene 
(Gen. xxii. 14) represented on the mount whereon 
that city was afterwards built. It is called Jebusi, 
ch. xvill 28, and Jebus, ch. xv. 8; Judg. xix. 
10. ‘It may be reasonably inferred that Adoni- 
zedek exercised a kind of ecclesiastical dominion 
over the surrounding clans, and that Jerusalem 
was esteemed a sacred locality even in the estima- 
tion of the heathen. It was probably even at that 
early period distinctively styled ‘“Holy City”’(Bar- 
clay’s ‘ City of tle Great King,’ p. 110). inhabitants 
of Gibeon had made peace with Israel, and were 
among them—i.e., the Israelites had made an 
alliance with that people, and, acknowledging their 
supremacy, were living on terms of friendly inter- 
course with them. 2. they feared greatly, The 
dread inspired by the rapid conquests of the 
Israelites bad been aor increased by the 


fact of a state so populous and so strong as Gibeon 
having found it expedient to submit to the power 
and the terms of the invaders. as one of the 
royal cities. Although itself a republic (ch. ix. 3), 
it was large and well fortified, like those places in 
which the chiefs of the country usually established 
their residence. 3. Wherefore Adoni-zedek .. . 
sent... saying, Come up unto me, and help me. 
He saw that there must be a desperate struggle, 
not only for independence, but for life. A com- 
bined attack, therefore, was meditated on Gibeon, 
with a view not only to punish its people for their 
desertion of the native cause, but by its over- 
throw to interpose a barrier to the further inroads 
of the Israelites. This confederacy among the 
mountaineers of Southern Palestine was form 
and headed by the king of Jerusalem, because his 
territory was most exposed to danger, Gibeon 
being only six miles distant, and because he evi- 
dently possessed some degree of pre-eminence 
over his royal neighbours. 5. the five kings of the 
Amorites. The Septuagint has ‘of the Jebusites.’ 
The settlement of this powerful and warlike tribe 
lay within the confines of Moab; but having also 
acquired extensive possessions on the south-west 
of the Jordan, their name, as the ruling power, 
seems to have been given to the region generally 
(2 Sam. xxi. 2), although Hebron was inhabited by 
Hittites or Hivites (ch. xi. 19), and Jerusalem by 
Jebusites (ch. xv. 63), encamped before Gibeon, 
and made war against it_ Josephus says (‘Anti- 
quities,’ B. v., eh. i, sec. 17) that the confederate 
troops pitched their camp at a certain fountain not 
far from the city, and were preparing for a siege 
when the Gibeonites found means of apprising 
Joshua of their perilous situation, 


Gibeon rescued 


JOSHUA X. 


by Joshua. 


6 And the men of Gibeon sent unto Joshua *to the camp to Gilgal, 
saying, Slack not thy hand from thy servants; come up to us quickly, 
and save us, and help us: for all the kings of the Amorites that dwell in 

7 the mountains are gathered together against us. So Joshua ascended 
from Gilgal, he, and ‘all the people of war with him, and all the mighty 


men of valour. 


8 And the Lorp said unto Joshua, / Fear them not: for I have delivered 
them into thine hand; ‘there shall not a man of them stand before thee. 

9 Joshua therefore came unto them suddenly, and went up from Gilgal all 
10 night. And the Lorp ‘discomfited them before Israel, and slew them 
with a great slaughter at Gibeon, and chased them along the way that 


B. ©, 1461. 


ch. 5, 10. 

t ch. 8&1, 

J Deut. 7. 24. 
Deut. 11.26. 
ch. 11. 6. 
ch, 23, 9. 
Judg. 4. 14. 

& ch. 1, 6. 

t Judg. 4.15, 
1Sam. 7,10. 
2 Chr 14.12. 
Ps. 18. 14, 
Isa, 28. 21. 


4 oe up “to Beth-horon, and smote them to ”Azekah, and unto Mak- rat he 
e 


dah. And it came to pass, as they fled from before Israel, and were in 
the going down to Beth-horon, °that the Lorp cast down great stones 
from heaven upon them unto Azekab, and they died: they were more 
which died with bailstones than they whom the children of Israel slew 


with the sword. 


Isa, 30, 30, 


6-9.—JoSHUA RESCUES IT. 

6. the men of Gibeon sent unto Joshua. 
Their appeal was urgent, and their claim to pro- 
tection irresistible, on the ground, not only of 
kindness and sympathy, but o 3 ustice. In attack- 
ing the Canaanites, Joshua had received from God 
a general assurance of success (ch. i. 5).. But the 
intelligence of so formidable a combination among 
the native princes seems to have depressed his 
taind (v. 8) with the anxious and _dispiriting idea 
that it was a chastisement for the hasty and incon- 
siderate alliance entered into with the Gibeonites. 
I¢ was evidently to be a struggle for life and death, 
aot only to Gibeon, but to the Israelites. And in 
this view the Divine communicaticn that was 
made to him was seasonable and animating. He 
seems to have asked the counsel of God, and 
received an answer, before setting out on the 
expedition. 

9, Joshua therefore came unto them suddenly. 
This is explained in the following clause, where he 
is described as having accomplished, by a forced 
march of picked men, in one night a 
twenty-six miles, which, accordmg to the slow 
raid of Eastern armies and caravans, had formerly 

mn a three days’ journey (ch. ix. 17), and_he 
probably came upon their camp at daybreak, when 
they were taken by surprise. / 

10, 11.—Gop FIGHTS AGAINST THEM WITH HaIL- 


STONES. 

10, the Lord discomfited them—Hebrew, ter- 
rified, confounded the Amorite allies;. probably, 
in the firat instance, by the suddenness of the 
Israelites’ appearance, and the effect of their 
terrific war-shout, but afterwards by a fearful 
atorm of lightning and thunder. So the word is 
usually employed (Judg. iv. 15; v. 20; 1 Sam. vii 
10; Ps. xviii. 13, 14; cxliv. 6). and slew them 
with a great slaughter at Gibeon, This refers to 
the attack of the Israelites upon the besiegers. It 
is evident that there had been much hard fighting 
around the heights of Gibeon, for the day was far 
apent ere the enemy took to flight. chased them 

ong the way that goeth up to Beth-horon—i. ¢., 
the House of the Hollow, or the House of Caves, 
of which there are still traces existing. Others 
ascribe the name to the worship of Horus- There 
were two contiguous villages of that name—upper 
and nether. pper Beth-horon was nearest 
Gibeon—about ten miles distant—and approached 
by a gradual ascent through a long and precipitous 
ravine. This was the first seae of the flight. 
The fugitives had hema A the high ridge of Upper 


tance: of |: 


first id also of the last great victory that crowned 


the Jewish arms, at the interval of nearly 1,500 
years — Stanley, ‘Sinai and_ Palestine,’ p. 208), 
Joshua continued his victorious route. Here it 


was that the Lord interposed, assisting his people 
by means of a storm—‘one of the fearful tempests 
which from time to time sweep over the hills of 
Palestine’ (Stanley), and which, having been 
probably gathering all day, burst with such 
irresistible fury that ‘‘they were more which died 
with hailstones than they whom the children of 
Israel slew with the sword.” The Oriental hail- 
storm is a terrific agent: the hailstones are masses 
of ice, large as walnuts, and sometimes as two 
fists; their Pee size, and the violence with 
which they fall, make them always very injurious 
to property, and often fatal to life, both in men 
and beasts (see Hardy’s ‘Notices of the Holy 
Land,’ p. 213), ‘Infidelity has ridiculed this 
miracle, but. without reason. That single stones, 
and even showers of stones, of uncommon weight 
have frequently fallen, is proved by the most 
unexceptionable evidence. In 1510, near Padua, 
in Italy, about 1,200 stones fell, and some of them 
were 120 lbs. weight. On the Upper Rhine, in 
1492, ene stone fell, 260 lbs. ; and near Verona, in 
1762, one fell 200, and another 300 lbs. weight. 
Why, then, should it be thought incredible that 
God should employ such agents on the occasion 
before us? Does not disbelief of such a recorded 


-fact display culpable ignorance or heartless folly ? 


But granting that the shower was composed of 
hailstones, this concession does not, even suppos- 
ing that it was a natural occurrence, increase the 
be ae at of the case. In the south of France 
and Switzerland hailstones of large size some- 
times fall in showers, and still more frequently in 
the countries of the Levant.. Among the Arabian 
hills, in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, it,is recorded 
that thirty of the soldiers of Baldwin I. perished 
in a tempest, described as “* horrible hail, terrible 
frost, and indescribable rain and snow.” Nor does 
his strong description appear much overcharged 
when it is considered that thirty soldiers fell 
victims to the severity of the storm, Thus 
complesey does history, refute the infidel ob- 
jection of impossibility im the present instance. 

et who, except one strangely insensible to hia 


The sun and moon 


JOSHUA X. 


stand still. 


12 


Then spake Joshua to the Lorp in the day when the Lorp delivered 


B. C. 1451, 


up the Amorites before the children of Israel, and he said in the sight of | ? tsa. 28. 2 


Israel, 
?Sun, “stand thou still upon Gibeon; 


And thou, Moon, in the valley of ?Ajalon! : 

13 And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies, *Js not this written in the 
book of *Jasher? So the sun steod still in the midst of heaven, and 

14 hasted not to go down about a whole day. And there was “no day like 
that before it or after it, that the Lorp hearkened unto the voice of a 


15 man: for ‘the Lorp fought for Israel. 


Israel with him, unto the camp to Gilgal. 


Isa. £8, 8. 
Isa. 60. 20. 
Amos 9. 9. 
Hab. 3.11, 

2 be silent. 

@ Judg.12.12, 

r 2Sam. 1.18, 

3 Or, the 
upright? 

* Isa. 33. 8, 

t Deut. 1.30. 
Deut. 3. 22. 


And Joshua returned, and all 
Deut, 20. 4. 


condition as a feeble creature, would Drees pin; 
ously circumscribe the power of the Deity over 
universal nature? This shower, though natural 
in itself, was aoc EN 4 ag oe a and mir- 
aculously directed, to fall where and when. it did, 
and to do the execution prescribed’ (*’Aziba, 
by Rev. W. Ritchie, p. 396). The miraculous 
feature of this tempest, which fell on the Amorite 
army, was the entire preservation of the Israelites 
from its destructive ravages. 


12-I5.—Tor Sun anp Moon STAND STILL AT 
THE WORD oF JOSHUA. 

12. Then spake Joshua to the Lord... Sun, 
stand thou still ... . and thou, Moon—ZIit., ‘Sun 
upon Gibeon, be still (remain), and the moon 
in the vale of Ajalon.’ The language which 
Joshua addressed to the Lord was evidently a 
prayer that the day might not close till he 
should have completely overthrown his enemies; 
and it was most natural in the circumstances 
that such should have been the fervent wish 
of his heart; for it would appear that at the 
time when the ejaculation was uttered, the day 
was far advance 13. the sun stood still [ena 
mya, in the midst, in the bisection of the 
heavens—i. e,, noonday] (cf. Judg. xvi. 3). Now, 
this passage has given rise to much discussion; 
and while it is generally admitted that it points 
to a physical miracle, a difference of opinion is 
entertained as to the form, and consequently the 
extent, of its operation. Some regard the section 
from vv. 12-15 inclusive as a continuous portion of 
the nistorz and, considering that the inspired 
historian has related what occurred according to 
the natural appearance of things, and conformably 
to the state of human knowledge at the time, 
believe that the expressions, *‘ the sun stood still, 
and the moon stayed,” mean, on the principles of 
science, that the earth was arrested in its diurnal 
rotation on its axis, and thereby produced the 
phenomena described.. Another way of -explain- 
a the words ef Joshua has been suggested. 
‘Day and night are produced by the rotation of 
the earth upon her own axis, and that revolution 
is principally caused yy the action of the sun upon 
our globe. Now, if that action be suspended at 
any given hour of a day, the rotation of the earth 
on its axis will cease, and that day will be pro- 
longed beyond its usual length, during the time 
that suspension continues. Joshua’s words are, on 
this hypothesis, interpreted thus: “Let the sun 
restrain his influence, or inactive, upon the 
earth, that the earth may not revolve further and 
bring night, that his light may continue upon 
Gibeon as it now appears, and that the moon may 
continue to shine over the vale of Ajalon as at 
Present she does.” Joshua does not request the 
earth to cease her motion, which was merely the 
effect of the gun's air upon her; but he ad- 


dresses the sun, from which, as its cause, that 
motion proceeded, and thus he employs language 
which, everything considered, Sir Isaac Newton 
himself would have demonstrated to be correct, 
elegant, arid sublime. Philosophically, to stop an 
effect, there must be removed its producing cause. 
Hence, in the storm, Jesus first rebuked the wind 
that raised the billows, and then said to the waves, 
“Peace, be still;” and here the sun withholds his 
influence upon the earth, and the earth becomes 
motionless’ (‘’Azfiba,’ p. 397). Doubtless it was 
within the come of omnipotence to stop the 
movements of the great machinery of nature, or 
any part of it; and as the Creator cannot be bound 
by the laws He Himself thought fit to impose 
upon matter, He must be considered free to sus- 
pend them, whenever the interference may seem 
to His infinite wisdom necessary for tlhe promotion 
of His glory or the good of His people. Such an 
occasion undoubtedly was the contest at Gibeon, 
which, by securing to the Israelites a large instal- 
ment of possession in the promised land, was 
really an epoch in the history of redemption; and 
the cuntvel Sxercina over the sun and moon was 
@ visible demonstration of God’s superiority over 
those luminaries, which were objects of worship 
amongst the idolatrous Canaanites. A believer in 
revelation, then, would not hesitate to admit a 
temporary alteration of the laws that govern the 
solar system, if such a meaning were demanded by 
the Scripture record. Buta literal interpretation 
of the text is compassed with many and great 
difficulties. Besides, a miracle which extended 
through the solar system—the most stupendous 
miracle ever wrought in the material universe— 
must have attracted the attention of numerous 
observers beyond the confines of Palestine; but 
no notice of it occurs in the writings of pagan 
authors (for the passage in Herodotus, supposed to 
contain an allusion (b. ii., ch. cxlii.) to this miracle, 
refers most probably to the Egyptian system of 
astronomical cycles), nor in any other part of 
Scripture (for the description in Hab. iii. 11, where 
the words of the original are rendered in our 
version ‘‘the sun and moon stood still in their 
habitation,” has been shown by Maurer, Keil, and 
Henderson, to mean that the sun and moon were 
obscured by tempest clouds—viz., the storm of hail- 
stones). No astronomical mitacle, therefore, hav- 
ing been performed, in the opinion of the writers 
just named—to whom may be added Grotius, 
fsaac Peyrerius, &c.—we are led, in consequence, 
to consider whether the passage may not be sus- 
ceptible of another interpretation, which, though 
modified and restricted, is perfectly consistent 
with the admission of miraculous agency. An 
attentive examination will discover in this passage 
very clear evidence of a difference in style from 
the context; and, accordingly, it is believed by 
many eminent writers (Vatablus, ‘Critici Sacri,’ 


The overthrow and 


16 


JOSHUA X. death of the fiwe kings. 
But these five kings fled, and “hid themselves in ’a cave at Makkedah. | _B. 0.245! 
17 And it was told Joshua, saying, The five kings are found hid in a cave | * Ps 48.46. 
18 at Makkedah. And Joshua said,” Roll great stones upon the mouth of | 7%” 
19 the cave, and set men by it for to keep them: and stay ye not, but rinhtaae. 
pursue after your enemies, and ‘smite the hindmost of them; ‘suffer them | Amos9. z. 
not to enter into their cities: for the Lorp your God hath delivered |, °},°.¢ 
20 them into your hand. And it came to pass, when Joshua and the chil- Pee 86. 
dren of Israel had made an end of slaying them with a very great | 1Sam.2.s 
slaughter, till they were consumed, that the rest which remained of them| 43, 9 1002. 
And all the people returned to the camp to} Isa. 2. 21, 


21 entered into fenced cities. 


Joshua at Makkedah in peace: *none moved his tongue against any of|. 


the children of Israel. 
22 
23 five kings unto me out of the cave. 


24 of Eglon. 


ii., p. 255; Levi F. Gersonis, as quoted by Masius, 
‘Critici Sacri,’ ii., p. 265) that the inspired author 
here breaks off the thread of his history of this 
miraculous victory to introduce a quotation from 
an ancient poem, in which the mighty acts of that 
day were commemorated. The passage, which is 
parenthetical, contains a poetical description of 
the victory, which was miraculously gained by 
the help of God, and forms an extract from ‘the 
book of Jasher ”—i. ¢., the upright—an anthology, 
or collection of national songs, in honour of re- 
nowned and eminently pious heroes. [A book 
called Jasher exists in Hebrew at the present 
day, and is supposed by Oriental Jews to be that 
referred to in this passage and 2 Sam. i. 18. No 
just idea can be formed of it from the English 
translation recently executed. A discerning criti- 
cism will perceive many indications of antiquity 
mixed up with what is modern in names, incidents, 
and allusions.] The langua ge of a poem is not to 
be literally interpreted; and, therefore, when the 
sun and moon are personified, addressed as in- 
telligent beings, and represented as standing still, 
the explanation is, that the light of the sun and 
moon was supernaturally prolonged by the same 
laws of refraction and retlection that ordinarily 
cause the sun to appear above the horizon when 
he is in reality below it. But allowing the passage 
to be an extract or quotation from a collection of 
poems, the inspired historian, by adopting it, has 
asserted and recognized the miracle related in it 
to be a fact.. Gibeon (a hill) was now at the back 
of the Israelites, and the height would soon have 
intercepted the rays of the setting sun. The 
valley of Ajalon (stags) was before them, and so 
near that it was sometimes called “the spread of 
Gibeon ” (Isa. xxviii. 21). The incident took place 
soon after the equinox (cf. ch. iii. 15 with ch. v. 
10), when the days had twelve hours’ light; and 
it occurred at noon (v. 13), for “the sun stood still 
in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down 
about a whole day;” so that we may conclude the 
hours which succeeded noon were miraculously 
extended into a whole day, or twelve hours of 
light. [That this is the right interpretation of 
¢ the ot eens e rs of the sun and the moon,’ has 
been shown (by J. A. Afacdonald, author of ‘The 
Principia and the Bible’) from an ingenious 
criticism on the three Hebrew words, 797, 530, 


v'py, promiscuously translated in our version the 
gun; and the two words. m3; and 2, indiscrimi- 
29° : 


Then said Joshua, Open the mouth of the cave, and bring out those 
1 ‘ And they did so, and brought forth 
those five kings unto him out of the cave, the king of Jerusalem, the 
king of Hebron, the king of Jarmuth, the king of Lachish, and the king 
And it came to pass, when they brought out those kings 
unto Joshua, that Joshua called for all the men of Israel, and said 


| nately rendered moon. 


“ Judg. 9. 49, 
49, 
4 cut off 
the tail. 
Isa. 9, 14, 
1B 
* Fx, 31.7. 
Isa. 54. 17. 
Isa. 57. 4. 


Chamah and Levanah are 
constantly associated; Shemesh and Yaréach are 
as invariably connected: the former couple de- 
noting, with a few instances of exception, the 
bodies of the sun and moon; the latter, the light 
that emanates from them: and these_are the 
words used in the passage before us (cf. Exod. xvi. 
21; Deut. iv. 19; xxxiii. 14; 1 Sam. xi. 9; Neh, 
viii. 3; Ps. cxxi. 6; Isa. xlix. 10; Jon. iv. 8).] 
Besides, the mention of Gibeon in connection with 
the sun, and the valley of Ajalon to be lighted by 
the moon, shows that these two orbs were left in 
their natural state—the moon to appear at the 
ordinary time, while the radiance of both was 
unprecedentedly prolonged. This is the view 
taken by Michaelis, Schultz, Hess, Dathe, Keil, 
&c. It would seem, from wv. 14, that the command 
of Joshua was in reality a prayer to God for the 
performance of this miracle, for the sun and the 
moon did not cease to give light till ‘“‘the people 
had avenged themselves upon their enemies;” 
and that, although the prayers of eminently good 
men like Moses often prevailed with God, never 
was there, on any other occasion, so astonishing a 
display of Divine power made in behalf_of His 
people as in answer to the prayer of Joshua. 
V. 15 is the end of the quotation from Jasher; 
and it is necessary to notice this, as the fact 
described in it is recorded in due course and the 
same words by the sacred historian, v. 43. (See, 
on this passage, Colenso, Part I., Preface, p. x.; 
Archdeacon Pratt, ‘Scripture and Science not at 
Variance;’ ‘Scripture Difficulties ;’ ‘The Hulsean 
Lectures’ for 1853-54, by Jtev. Morgan Cowie, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge.) 

16-27,—Tur Five Kines HANGED. 

16. these five kings fied, and hid themselves in 
a cave (Hebrew, the cave) at Makkedah. ‘Thepur- 
suit was continued without interruption to Mak- 
kedah, at the foot of the western, mountains, 
where Joshua seems to have halted with the main 
body of his troops, while a detachment was sent 
forward to scour the country in pursuit of the 
remaining stragglers, a few of whom succeeded in 
reaching the neighbouring cities. ‘The last act, 
probably the next day, was the disposal of the 
prisoners, amoug whom the five kings (see on 
v. 87) were consigned to the infamous doom of 
being slain (Deut. xx. 16, 17), aud then their 
corpses suspended on five trees till the even- 
ing. 


Seven more JOSHUA X. kings conquered, 
unto the captains of the men of war which went with him, Come near, | ® © 
’put your feet upon the necks of these kings. And they came near, and |” ore 

25 put their feet upon the necks of them. And Joshua said unto them, Re aitas, 
*Fear not, nor be dismayed; be strong, and of good courage: for “thus| Ps. 107. 40. 
shall the Lorp do to all your enemies against whom ye fight. ga ap 

26 And afterward Joshua smote them, and slew them, and hanged them] 4.4 96 6; 
on five trees: and they ’were hanging upon the trees until the evening. | Mal 4.3 

27 And it came to pass at the time of the going down of the sun, that| Kom. 16% 
Joshua commanded, and they ‘took them down off the trees, and cast) 5)" "" 
them into the cave wherein they had been hid, and laid great stones in | * Deut.s1. 6, 
the cave’s mouth, which remain until this very day. oer 

28 And that day Joshua took Makkedah, and smote it with the edge of] | s,.2. 4, 
the sword, and the king thereof he utterly destroyed, them, and all the| s. 
souls that were therein; he let none remain: and he did to the king of ~ S 
Makkedah @as he did unto the king of Jericho. Sees 40: 


29 Then Joshua passed from Ma 


edah, and all Israel with him, unto 


2 Tim. 4.17, 


80 ‘Libnah, and fought against Libnah: and the Lorp delivered it also, | , 1°: 


and the king thereof, into the hand of Israel; and he smote it with the 


2 Deut. 3. 21, 
Deut, 7. 19. 


edge of the sword, and all the souls that were therein: he let none |* Num.2. 4. 


remain in it; but did unto the king thereof as he did unto the king of 


Jericho. 
31 


83 
34 


he had done to Lachish. 
86 


all the souls that zere therein. 
88 
39 against it: 


And Joshua passed from Libnah, and all Israel with him, unto 
32 /Lachish, and encamped against it, and fought against it: and the Lorp 
delivered Lachish into the hand of Israel, which took it on the second 
day, and smote it with the edge of the sword, and all the souls that were 
therein, according to all that he had done to Libnah. 
Then Horam king of ’Gezer came up to help Lachish; and Joshua 
smote him and his people, until he had left him none remaining. 
And from Lachish Joshua passed unto Eglon, and all Israel with him; 
35 and they encamped against it, and fought against it: and they took it 
on that day, and smote it with the edge of the sword; and all the souls 
that were therein he utterly 'destroyed that day, according to all that 


And Joshua went up from Eglon, and all Israel with him, unto| 
37 "Hebron; and they fought against it: and they took it, and smote it 
with the edge of the sword, and the king thereof, and all the cities 
thereof, and all the souls that were therein; he left none remaining, 
according to all that he had done to Eglon, but destroyed it utterly, and 


And Joshua returned, and all Israel with him, to ‘Debir, and fought 

and he took it, and the king thereof, and all the cities 
thereof ; and they smote them with the edge of the sword, and utterly 
destroyed all the souls that were therein; he left none remaining: as he 
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24, put your feet upon the necks of these kings. 

his barbarous act of insolence was, according to 
the usage of. ancient war, the favourite way of a 
conqueror displaying his complete victory over a 
fallen chief of the enemy (Deut, xxxviii, 29; 2Sam. 
xxii, 41; Ps. cx. 5; Mal. iv. 3). Representations 
of the Assyrian monarch placing his foot on the 
neck of a prostrate captive are exhibited on a 
bas-relief found at Khorsabad (Botta, plate lxxxii.: 
see Layard’s ‘ Nineveh and its Remains,’ ii., p. 376). 

27. laid great stones in the cave’s mouth, 
which remain until this very day. This rude 
monument, which would stand for ages, would be 
a peaieuest record of the war of invasion, With 
what exultation and lively gratitude would the 


Israelite contemporaries of Joshua point to the 


gathered beap around 4 cave at Makkedah, and | b 


tell their children’s children of the wonders of the 
field of Gibeon, and how on one day the gallant 
Joshua, by God’s favour, quelled the pride of 
five kings. 

28-42.—SEVEN MORE KINGS CONQUERED. 

28. that day Joshua took Makkedah. In this 
and the following verses is described the rapid 
succession of victory and extermination which 
pvent the whole of Southern Palestine into the 
hands _ of Isracl. ‘All these kings and their 
land did Joshua take at one time, because the 
Lord God of Israel fought for Israel. And Joshua 
pone: and all Israel with him, to the camp at 

ilgal.” 

37. smote... the king thereof—i.e., of He- 
bron. Tn v. it is related that the king of Hebron 

ad fallen in battle, The people had elected a 


Divers kings 


40 


but utterly destroyed a 


43 God of Israel fought for Israel. 
with him, unto the camp to Gilgal. 


31. =AND it came to pass, when “Jabin king of Hazor had heard those 
things, that he sent °to Jobab king of Madon, and to the king of Shim- 
2 ron, and to the king of Achshaph, and to the kings that were on the 
north of the mountains, and of the plains south of ‘Chinneroth, and in 
3 the valley, and in the borders “of Dor on the west, and to the Canaanite 
on the east and on the west, and ¢o the Amorite, and the Hittite, and 
the Perizzite, and the Jebusite in the mountains, ‘and to the Hivite 
4 under’ Hermon %in the land of Mizpeh. And they went out, they and 
all their hosts with them, much people, *even as the sand that zs upon 
5 the sea-shore in multitude, with horses and chariots very many. An 
when all these kings were !met together, they came and pitched together 
at the waters of Merom, to fight against Israel. 


successor, whose short-lived reign is noticed, he 
being killed in the general overthow of Hebron 
and its a reeaingan 

41. all the country of Goshen—(cf. ch. xi. 16.) 
‘The southern frontier of Palestine, which al- 
most imperceptibly loses itself in the desert of 
Sinai, is sometimes called the land of “ Goshen,” 
or the “frontier,” doubtless for the same reason 
as the more famous tract between che cultivated 
Egypt and the Arabian desert, in which the 
Israelites dwelt before the exodus’ (Stanley, ‘ Sinai 
and Palestine,’ p. 159). 

CHAP. XI. 1-9.—Divers KIncs OVERCOME AT 
THE WATERS OF MEROM. 

1. And it came to pass, when Jabin king of 
Hazor had heard those things. The scene of the 
sacred narrative is here shifted to the north of 
Canaan, where a still more extensive confederacy 
was formed among the ruling powers, to oppose 
the further progress of the Israelites.. Jabin (‘the 
intelligent’), which seems _to bave been a heredi- 
tary title (Judg. iv. 2), took the lead, from Hazor 
being the capital of the northern region (v. 10). 
It was situated on the borders of lake Merom. 
The other cities mentioned must haye been in 
the vicinity, though their exact position is un- 
known. Madon [Septuagint, Mapay=Merom (v. 
5).] Shimron — called Shimron-merop, ch. xii. 
00. Achshaph—Ecdippa, near the Pheenician coast 
(ch. xix, 25). 2 the kings... on the. 
mountains—the Antilibanus district. the plain 
south of Chinneroth—the northern part of the 


Arabah, or valley of the Jordan. the valley [n2ne] 


—the low and level country of the Philistines, 
including the plain of Sharon. the borders of Dor 
on the west—the highlands of Dor, reaching to 
the town of Dor (Tantoura), on the Mediterranean 
coast, below mount Carmel. 3. the Canaanite 
ox the east and on the west—a particular branch 
of the Canaanitish population who occupied the 
western bank of the Jorden as far northward as 
the sea of Galilee, and also the coasts of the Medi- 
{erranean Sea. under Hermon—now Jebel-es- 
sheikh. It was the modern boundary of Canaan 
on the west of the J ir] land of now 


JOSHUA XI. 


had done to Hebron, so he did to Debir, and to the king thereof; as he 
had done also to Libnah, and to her king. 
So Joshua smote 4all the country of the hills, and of the south, and of 
the vale, and of the springs, and all their kings: he left none remaining, 
ll that breathed, as the Lorp God of Israel 
41 *commanded. And Joshua smote them from 'Kadesh-barnea even unto 
42 "Gaza, “and all the country of Goshen, even unto Gibeon. 
these kings and their land did Joshua take at one time, because the Lorp 
And Joshua returned, and all Israel 


overcome at Merom. 


B.C. 1451. 
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And “all 


Ceele-Syria. as the sand 
... . upon the sea-shore in multitude. The 
chiefs of these several tribes were summoned by 
Jabin, being all probably tributary to the kingdom 
of Hazor, or at least all who had not fallen before 
the victorious arms of Joshua; and their combined 
forces, according to Josephus, amounted to 300, 

infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 20,000 war-chariots. 
with horses and chariots very many. The war- 
chariots were probably, like those of Egypt and 


& they went out... 


"Assyria (Neb. xi. 13), made of wood (see on Exod, 


xiv, 6,7: cf. 2 Ki. xxiii. 11; Ps. xlvi. 9, with ch. 
xvii. 16; Jude. i. 19; iv. 3, 13), but nailed and 
tipped with iron, and armed with iron scythes 
affixed to the poles. (For a description of the war- 
chariots then in use, see Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient 
Egyptians,’ i., p. 335-337 ; also Layard’s ‘Nineveh,’ 
ii., p. 349: cf. Homer’s ‘Iliad,’ iv., 1. 552; v., 807, 
945; Aschylus, # toes 50). These appear for 
the first time in the Cauaanite war, to aid this 
last determined struggle against the invaders ; 
and ‘it was the use of these which seems to have 
fixed the place of rendezvous by the lake Merom, 
or Samachon (Josephus, ‘Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. 
v., sec. 1; ‘Jewish Wars,’ b. iii., ch. x., sec. 7), the 
high lake, now Bahret-el-Haleh, along whose level 
shores they could have full play for their force.’ 
'This little triangular lake, about three miles 
long, on its northern border is contracted to a 
southern angle pointing towards the lake of 
Tiberias, from which it is about ten miles dis- 
tant, and connected with it by the J ordan’ (Os- 
born’s ‘Palestine, Past and Present,’ . 108). 
Josephus makes no mention of | the. ake in 
this connection (as he does, ‘ Antiquities,’ b. v., 
ch. v., sec. 1), but says that the Canaanite forces 
encamped at Beeroth—i.e., wells, near Kedesh 
Naphtali (‘ Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. 1., sec. 18). In 
reference to this statement ofthe Ji ewish historian, 
Stanley remarks that ‘the expression ** waters’ 
(Josh. xi. 7) is never used elsewhere for a lake ;’ 
and looking both to the words of Josephus and of 
the sacred narrative, he judges it ‘ safer to con- 
sider it as an open question whether the fight 
actually took place on the shores of the lake, or 
by a spring or well on the upland plain which 


Hazor is taken 


10 
11 those kingdoms. 


JOSHUA XI. 


6 And the Lorp said unto Joshua, Be not afraid because of them; for 
to-morrow, about this time, will I deliver them up all slain before Israel : 
7 thou shalt ‘hough their horses, and burn their chariots with fire. 

Joshua came, and all the people of war with him, against them by the 
8 waters of Merom suddenly; and they fell upon them. And the Lorp 

delivered them into the hand of Israel, who smote them, and chased them 

unto *great Zidon, and unto *Misrephoth-maim, and unto the valley of 

Mizpeh eastward; and they smote them, until they left them none 
9 remaining. And Joshua did unto them as the Lorp bade him: he 
houghed their horses, and burnt their chariots with fire. 

And Joshua at that time turned back, and took Hazor, and smote the 
king thereof with the sword: for Hazor beforetime was the head of all 
Aud they smote all the souls that were therein with 

the edge of the sword, utterly destroying them: there was not ‘any left 
12 to breathe: and he burnt Hazor with fire. C 
kings, and all the kings of them, did Joshua take, and smote them with 
the edge of the sword, and he utterly destroyed them, 4as Moses the 
13 servant of the Lorp commanded. But as for the cities that ‘stood still 
>in their strength, Israel burned none of them, 
14 Joshua burn. And all the spoil of these cities, and the cattle, the chil- 


So 


And all the cities of those 


save Hazor only; that did |+ 


dren of Israel took for a prey unto themselves; but every man they| 43 


smote with the edge of the sword, until they had destroyed them, neither 


so ‘did Moses command Joshua, and “so did Joshua : 
undone of all that the Lorp commanded Moses. 
So Joshua took all that land, “the hills, and 


16 


Deut. 4,6 

15 left they any to breathe. As *the Lorp commanded Moses his servant, | , ee 
nothing. 

all the south country, |"°*%! 

and the plain, and the yet hg 


°and all the land of Goshen, and the valley, 


overhangs it’ (‘Lectures on the Jewish ‘Church,’ 
p. A host so formidable in numbers, as well 
as in military equipments, was sure to alarm and 
dispirit the Israelites; and, according to Josephus 
(‘ Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. 1, sec. 18), they were 
overwhelmed with so great terror as to be ‘super- 
stitiously timorous.’ Joshua, therefore, was fa- 
voured with a renewal of the Divine promise of 
victory (v. 6); and, thus encouraged, he, in the full 
confidence of faith, set out to face the enemy. 

6, to-morrow, about this time. As it was impos- 
sible to have marched from Gilgal to Merom in one 
day (Josephus says, ‘it was a five days’ march’), 
we must suppose Joshua already moving north- 
ward, and within a day’s distance of the Canaanite 
camp, when the Lord gave him this assurance of 
success, With characteristic energy he made a 
sudden advance, probably during the night, and 
‘on the morrow fell’ poer; Septuagint, eféweoav 
ex’ abrods} upon them like a thunderbolt, when 
scattered peprusatyt év rH does] sere the ris- 
ing grounds, before they had time to rally on the 
plain. In the sudden panic “the Lord delivered 
them into the hand of Israel, who smote them, 
and chased them.” The place of attack is said to 
have been (v. 7) by “the waters of Merom.” Jose- 
phus says, “by Kedesh.’ The rout was complete: 
some went westward, over the mountains above 
the gorge of the Leontes, to Zidon the great, the 
metropolis of Zidonia— _— Zidon” (a city sup- 

osed to have been founded soon after the flood. 

t was large and prosperous in the time of J oshua, 
and flourished during many ages as one of the 
most extensive cities of ancient times)—and Misre- 
photh-maim (glass-smelting houses; according to 
some, ‘lime-kilns;’ to others, ‘ burnings by the 
waters’; to Kimchi, ‘warm baths;’—the first 
is the most probable sense), in iis neighbour- 
hood, and others et Rhy to the plain of AGspeh 


[Soptuagint, Macca y]. 8. they left them none re- 
maining—of those whom they overtook. All those 
who fell into their hands alive were slain. 9. 
Joshua did . . . as the Lord (v. 6) bade him. 
Houghing the horses is done by cutting the sinews 
and arteries of their hinder legs, so that they not 
only become hopelessly lame, but bleed to death. 
The reasons for this special eommand were, that 
the Lord designed to lead the Israelites to trust 
in Him, not in military resources (Ps. xx. 7), to 
show that in the land of promise there was no use 
of horses; and, finally, to discourage their travel- 


ling, as they were to be an agricultural, not a 
trading people, 
10. Joshua . . . turned back and (re-crossing 


the Leontes) took Hazor. . . the head of all those 
kingdoms. The ruins of a city called Hazir, on 
Tell Harah, are now supposed to be the long- 
sought-for Hazor (Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ 
| eae ; also ‘Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ p. 
5 ). This, however, is not the opinion of Dr. 
Robinson (Biblical Researches,’ iii, p. 356), nor of 
Professor Porter, (see on J udg. ili.) smote the king 
thereof with the sword. His death by beheading, 
and not by the ignominious gallows, was probably 
owing to his dignified position as suzerain of the 
whole northern districts of Palestine. 11, he 
burnt Hazor with fire—calmly and deliberately ; 
doubtless, according to Divine direction, as being 
the Canaanite metropolis of the north; for its 
destruction was an exception to the usual treat- 
ment df the conquered cities of Canaan, 13. as 
for the cities that stood still in their strength 
{odn-by]—‘on their mounds,’ It was a Phenician 
custom to build cities on heights, natural or 
artificial (Hengstenberg). Shas’ 
16. So Joshua took all that land. Here fol- 
lows a general view of the conquest. Thedivision 
of the country there into five parts,—viz, the hills, 


The two kings 


pS Lorp commanded Moses. 


mountains, from Hebron, from Debir, 
22 destroyed them utterly with their cities. 
*Gath, “and in Ashdod, there remained. 


23 
to their divisions by their tribes. 


B. C. 1460. 

Halak, that goeth up to Seir, even unto Baal-gad in the valley of |? ch.12.7 

Lebanon, under mount Hermon: and ‘all their kings he took, and smote | ’ OF 2° 
18 me and slew them. ®Joshua made war a long time with all. those _mowntain, 
e eut. 7, 24, 

19 There was not a city that made peace with the children of Israel, save | * 7! 1% 
the Hivites, the inhabitants of Gibeon: all other they took in battle. |r nie BY. 
20 For ‘it was of the Eorp to harden their hearts, that they should come | ’ Devt-2. 3% 
against Israel in battle, that he might destroy them utterly, and that oe yn 
they might have no favour, but that he might destroy them, ‘as the} 1xi 12.15 
Rom. 9, 18, 
And at that time came Joshua, and cut off“the Anakims from the |. petniy 
i from Anab, and from all the| ¥ Num.is.22, 
mountains of Judah, and from all the mountains of Israel: Joshua| Pert 2% 

) x There was none of the en prealts 
Anakims left in the land of the children of Israel: only in Gaza, in |°1Sam.17.4, 

” ch. 15, 46. 
So Joshua took the whole land, “according to all that the Lorp said vee 
unto Moses; and Joshua gave it for an inheritance unto Israel “according | * ch. 14.15. 

* And the land rested from war. al oneal 

12 NOW these are the kings of the land, which the children of Israel sate 
smote, and possessed their land on the other side Jordan toward the | _3. 0.1446. 
rising of the sun, “from the river Arnon ®unto mount Hermon, and all| cape. i. 
2 the plain on the east: Sihon king of the Amorites, who dwelt in Hesh- | * Xum224. 
bon, and ruled from Aroer, which is upon the bank of the river Arnon,| jear ais 
and from the middle of the river, and from half Gilead, even unto the| ta.12- 
> Deut. 3. 8, 


3 river Jabbok, which zs the border of the children of Ammon; and ‘from 
the plain to the sea of Chinneroth on the east, and unto the sea of the 


the land of Goshen—i. e., a pastoral land near 
Gibeon (ch, x. 41)—the valley, the plains, the 
mountains of Israel—i. e., Carmel,—rests upon a 
diversity of Lied supers positions which is 
characteristic of the region. 17. from the mount 
Halak (Hebrew, the smooth mountain), that goeth 
up to Seir—an irregular line of white naked hills, 
about eighty feet high, and seven or eight geo- 
grapni miles in length, that cross the whole 
thor, eight miles south of the Dead Sea; prob- 
ably ‘the ascent of Akrabbim’ (Robinson). unto 
Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon—the city or 
temple of the god of Fortune or Destiny, in 
Baalbec. [mypaa (the valley of Lebanon, under 
Hermon)-—i. ¢., in the plain of Cele-Syria]. This 
ylace, where, judging from the name, the god 
ortune, one ae the many forms of Baal, was _wor- 
shipped by the ancient Syrians, formed the limit 
of Joshua's conquests on the north. Dr. Robinson 
thinks that ‘from Baal-gad to mount Halak, that 
oeth up to Seir’ was the original form of ‘‘from 
an to Beer-sheba.” 

19. There was not a city that made peace 
with the children of Israel, save the Hivites, 
the inhabitants of Gibeon. It is implied in this 
statement that if any of the tribes or people of 
Canaan had repented, and forsaken their idolatry, 
they would not only have been spared, but, like 
Rahab, have been incorporated with the chosen 
pation of Israel. But notwithstanding the over- 
whelming evidences of Divine agency accompany- 
ing the progress of the Israelites, the Canaanites, 
with one solitary exception, refused to acknow- 
ledge the wonderful works of God; and, instead 
of making avy overtures of peace, or signifying a 
desire for it, they formed a united phalanx of 
armed opposition to the ite of the Israelites. 


JOSHUA XII. 


17 mountain of Israel, and the valley of the same; even ?from 7the mount 


whom Moses smote 


9 
© Deut. 3, 17. 


In consequence of this combined and unyieldin 
hostility, the invaders destroyed them all. 
other they took in battle. This statement does 
not conflict with that contained in ch. xv. 63 (see 
on that passage). 20. For it was of the Lord to. 
harden their hearts, &c. The Canaanite kings, 
with their people, although they had been in- 
formed of the miraculous passage through the 
Red Sea, and afterwards through the Jordan, as 
well as of the sudden demolition of the walls of 
Jericho, were still determined to resist the pro- 
gress of the God-favoured people. Greater obdu- 
racy or more inveterate enmity can hardly be 
conceived. Thus they were ripened for destruc. 
tion. that they should come against Israel in 
battle, that he (i. ¢,, Israel) might destroy them, 
Their destruction is here distinctly ascribed to 
their obduracy. The reason assigned for their 
resistance is, that ‘‘it was of the Lord to harden 
their hearts. . . that-they might have no favour, but 
that he-(Israel) might destroy them”—that is, God, 
in righteous judgment, gave them up to hardness 
of heart, as a punishment of their former guilt, 
and as a preparation fora still greater punishment 
(see Jamieson’s ‘Sacred History,’ ii., p. 163). 

23. Joshua took the whole land, ‘The battle 
of the lake of Merom was to the north what the 
battle of Beth-horon had been to the south: more 
briefly told, less complete in its consequences, 
but still the-decisive conflict by which the whole 
northern region of Canaan fell into the hands of 
Israel’ (Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 386). 

CHAP. XIi. 1-6.—TuHz Two Kines WHOSE 
Countrizs MosEs TOOK AND DISPOSED OF. 

1, Now these are the kings of the land... 
on the other side Jordan. This chapter con- 
tains a.recapitulation of the conquests made, first 
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JOSHUA XIII. 


lain, even the salt sea on the east, “the way to Beth-jeshimoth; and 
Edie 1the south, under ?Ashdoth-pisgah: and “the coast of Og king of 
Bashan, which was of ‘the remnant of the giants, that dwelt at shtaroth 
and at Edrei, and reigned in mount Hermon, ’and in Salcah, and in all 
Bashan, “unto the border of the Geshurites, and the Maachathites, and 
half Gilead, the border of Sihon king of Heshbon. Them did Moses the 
servant of the Lorp and the children of Israei smite: and Moses the 
servant of the Lorp gave it for a possession unto the Reubenites, and the 
Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh. ; , 

‘And these are the kings of the country which Joshua and the children 
of Israel smote on this side Jordan on the west, from Baal-gad in the 
valley of Lebanon even unto the mount Halak, that goeth up ‘to Seir; 
which Joshua gave unto the tribes of Israel or a possession according to 
their divisions: in 4the mountains, and in the valleys, and in the plains, 
and in the springs, and in the wilderness, and in the south ym! ; the 
Hittites, the Amorites, and the Canaanites, the Perizzites, the Hivites, 
and the Jebusites: the ‘king of Jericho, one; “the king of Ai, which zs 
beside Beth-el, one; the “king of Jerusalem, one; the king of Hebron, 
one; the king of Jarmuth, one; the king of Lachish, one; the king of 
Eglon, one; the king of Gezer, one; the wing of Debir, one; the king of 
Geder, one; the king of Hormah, one; the king of Arad, one; the king 
of Libnah, one; the king of Adullam, one; the king of Makkedah, one; 
the king of Beth-el, one; the king of Tappuah, one; °the king of 
Hepher, one; the king of Aphek, one; the king of *Lasharon, one; the 
king of Madon, one; the king of Hazor, one; the king of ?Shimron- 
meron, one; the king of Achshaph, one; the king of Taanach, one, the 
king of Megiddo, one; the “king of Kedesh, one; the king of Jokneam 
of Carmel, one; the king of Dor in the coast of Dor, one; the king of 


not yet conquered, 


B. C. 1452. 


@ ch 13. 20. 
1 Or, Teman, 
2 Or, the 
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the hill 
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CHAP. 13, 
ch. 14. 10. 


24 "the nations of Gilgal, one; the king of. Tirzah, one: all the kings| 


thirty and one. 


13 NOW Joshua * was old and stricken in years; and the Lorp said unto 
him, Thou art old and stricken in years, and there remaineth yet very 

2 much land ! to be possessed. This? zs the land that yet remaineth: all 
3 ‘the borders of the Philistines, and all *Geshuri, from *Sihor, which és 


37. 
© Jer. 2, 18. 


in the country east of the Jordan, and secondly in 
what was properly the promised. land, with the 
additional mention of some places not formerly 
noticed in the sacred history. The river Arnon 
on tue south, and mount Hermon on the north 
were the respective boundaries of the land 
acquired by the Israelites beyond Jordan (see on 
Num. xxi. 21; Deut. ii. 36; ii. 6-16). 

7-24.—TuEe ONE-AND-THIRTY KINGS ON THE 
West SpE oF JORDAN WHICH JOSHUA SMOTE. 

7, Baal-gad.. . . even unto... Halak—(see on 
ch. xi, 17.) A list of thirty-one chief towns is here 
mivens and as the whole land contained a super- 

cial extent of only fifteen miles in length by 
fifty in breadth, it 1s evident that these capital 
cities belonged to petty and insignificant king- 
doms. With a few exceptions, they were not the 
scenes of any important events recorded in the 
sacred history, and therefore do not require a 
particular notice here, especially as they are 
mentioned particularly in ch. xv. 

CHAP. XIII. 1-33.—Bounps.oF THE LAND NOT 
YET CONQUERED. 

1, Now Joshua was old and stricken in years. 
He was probably above one hundred years old; for 
the conquest and survey of the land occupied about 


seven years, the partition one; and he died at the’ 


age of one husdred and ten years (ch, xxiv. 29). The 
distribution, as well as re conquest of the land, 


was included in the mission of Joshua; and his ad- 
vanced age supplied a special reason for enterin 

on the immediate discharge of that duty—viz., o 
allocating Canaan amongst the tribes of Israel, 
not only the parts already won, but those also 
which were still to be conquered. 2. This is the 
land that yet remaineth—i. e., to be acquired. 
This section forms a parenthesis, in which the 
historian briefly notices the districts yet unsub- 
dued—viz., first, all the borders of the Philis- 
tines. Beginning with the south-western district 
and proceeding northward, the historian specifies 
Inia, circuits or districts; Septuagint, épia; 
scil. xwpta] the whole country of the Philistines 
compriatag five principalities or provinces of 
Canaan [Septuagint, catpamefat], a narrow tract 
of rich champaign country called the Shephela, 
stretching about sixty miles along the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and all Geshuri [w39-5>), and 


all the Geshurite (land) ]—the district south of the 
preceding ; not the territory of the people men- 
tioned, vv. 11, 13, but that of a particular tribe, 
whose habitat was the southern district lying 
between Palestine and Egypt (see on 1 Sam. xxvii. 
8). Both together comprehended that portion of the 
country ‘‘from Sihor, which is before Egypt, even 
unto the borders of Ekron northward.” [nwyq, 


‘the dark, the turbid, or slimy (see different ex- 
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not yet conquered, 


before Egypt, even unto the borders of Ekron northward, which is | _® © 4% 
counted to the Canaanite : ‘five lords of the Philistines; the Gazathites, |7 15am. 6. « 


and the Ashdothites, the Eshkalonites, the Gittites, and the Ekronites; 
4 also the Avites: from the south, all the land of the Canaanites, and 


9 Deut, 2, 23. 
2 Or, the. 
cave. 


2Mearah that is beside the Sidonians, *unto Aphek, to the borders of | * ch. 19. 30. 


5 the ‘Amorites: and the land of /the Giblites, and all Lebanon, toward’ 


$ Judg. 1. 34, 
§ 1 Ki, 6. 18, 


the sun-rising, * from Baal-gad under mount Hermon unto the entering | ® ch. 12.7. 


pansion of this in the parallel passage, Gen. xv. 
8). The word being used here in a strictly geo- 
graphical sense cannot denote the Nile. In the 
great map of Riippel, it stands for the Raphia, a 
small insignificant stream in the south-west ex- 
tremity of Palestine, the southern bank of which 
‘is a large field of nitre, marked Sihor. Hence 
Septuagint, dro tis dotxritou THs KaTa TModowTOV 
Avyirrov, from the uninhabited land before 
Egypt. The majority of biblical writers are of 
opivion that it points to the torrent Rhinocolura, 
the Wady El-Arish, ‘‘which is before Egypt”—i.e., 
not in the east of, but in front of, at the entrance 
of Egypt (cf. ch. xv. 2-5; Num. xxxiv. 3-5; 1 Ki. 
viii. 65; 1 Chr. xiii 5; 2 Chr. vii. 8).] 3. Ekron 
[Septuagint, ’Axxapev]— now Akir (Robinson’s 
‘Biblical Researches,’ iii., 22-25), the northern- 
most of the five townships of the Philistines (see on 
ch. xv. 11,45, and on ch. xix. 43). which is counted 
to the Canaanite. The land occupied by these 
was promised to the Israelites, because, previously 
to the Philistine invasion, it had belonged to the 
doomed Canaanites. five lords of the Philistines 
[mp, princes]—the special designation of the five 
Philistine rulers; metaphorically for axles, or 
hinges—i. e., of a people. the Gazathites — or 
Gazites, the inhabitants of Gaza, which stood on 
the southern border of Canaan. the Ashdothites 
—of Ashdod Represents, ’ACwros], nuw Esdad, 
eighteen geographical miles north-east of Gaza. 
the Eshkalonites—of Ashkelon, Askelon (Septna- 
int, "Acxadwy], the only maritime town o the 
hilistines. the Gittites—of Gath. The site of 
this ancient city has been identified by Porter 
with ‘a conspicuous hill called Tell-es-Sdjeh, 
about 200 feet high, with steep sides. It is 
about seven miles from  Beth-shemesh, eight 
from Shochoh towards Ekron, and six north 
of Eleutheropolis.’ All these names are in the 
Hebrew oy aameet the Gazathite, &c. also the 
Avites—or Avim (dwellers in ruins). A nomadic 
tribe, who may have pushed their way, ‘as Stanley 
says (‘Sinai and Palestine,’ app., sec. 85), from 
the desert, and established their circuit of pas- 
toral encampments on the fertile district as 
far as Gaza, till they were dispossessed by the 
invading Philistines (Deut. 11. 23; also Gen. x. 
17-19). Mr. Grove thinks, from the enumera- 
tion of places in the context being from sout 
to north, it must be inferred that the Avites 
had effected a settlement northward of the Philis- 


tine Pentapolis. But there is no foundation for 
that suggestion, nor for Sta ’s conjecture that 
they were no from the desert. They must 


have been of the same race as the Canaanites ; an 

in fact, the two clauses, ‘‘also the Avites (2. 4) from 
the south,” which in our translation appear sepa- 
rate and distinct, are in the Septuagint and other 
versions closely connected [é« Oapav], the word 
“south” being taken as the oer name of a ferri- 
tory south of that of the hilistines. The sum, 
then, of what is said here and elsewhere concern- 
ing the Avites is, that their northern boundary was 
Gaza, while their southern one was Teman, and 
that their territory was included in the enumera- 
tion of the districts en Palestine ‘that yet re- 


mained to be possessed.’ [From the Septuagint 
calling them o¢ Evacoz, the name which that version 
always applies to the Hivites, it has been con- 
cluded by some that the Avites and Hivites were 
synonymous appellations of the same eople. 
here is a radical distinction between the two 
Hebrew words 0%” and "7, and yet it is very 
singular that both the LXX. and Jerome should 
translate both by the same word.] 4. all the land 
of the Canaanites, and Mearah that is beside 
the Sidonians. The second division of the un- 
conquered country comprised on the north-west 
the portion of Canaan which was then within the 
Sidonian_territory, and a mountainous region of 
Upper Galilee, remarkable for its caves and 
fastnesses. ‘‘ Mearah” signifies cave; and several 
writers have suggested its identification with a 
particular cave such as that which was a strong- 
hold of the Crusaders (Robinson's ‘Biblical Re- 
searches,’ iii, p. 412). But this is an unreliable 
guess, and, besides, is objectionable, as the original 
word wants the definite article, which would have 
been prefixed had there been a reference to some 
remarkable cave. Far more likely is it the 
designation of that peculiar district which is 
known as the cave-country of the Sidonians, 
where, amongst the mountains, between which 
the river Kadisha flows, there are 800 caves or 
grottoes (De la Roque, ‘ Palestine’). unto Aphek 
—a northern city (see on ch. xix. 30), the Aphaca 
of the classics, situated in Lebanon, on the river 
Adonis, and famous for a temple of Venus. The 
modern Afka probably marks its site, which was 
quite distinct from that of Aphek (1 Ki. xx. 26-30), 
and another place of the same name in Esdraelon 
1 Sam. xxix. 1), to the borders of the Amorites. 
n tracing the outline of the unconquered country, 
the historian seems to pass across the country 
from Aphek, in a north-easterly direction, to a 
part of Bashan. The third district that remained 
unsubdued was, 5. the land of the Giblites. 
Their capital was Gebal_ or Byblos (Greek), on the 
Mediterranean, forty miles north of Sidon (1 Ki. 
v. 18, 32, Hebrew text). all Lebanon, toward the 
sun-rising—i, ¢., Antilibanus ; the eastern ridge, 
which, running in a course nearly parallel to that 
of Lebanon, extends from Banias, and has its 
proper termination in Hermon. from Baal-gad 
under mount Hermon. ‘It would seem that Baal- 
gad and Baal-hermon were different names of 
the same place; that this place was in a shears 
under Hermon; and that it here served to mar 
the northernmost limit of Palestine to which the 
conquests of Joshua extended ; just as at a later 
period, after the city of Dan had been built, 
that place is always put as the northern limit. 
The name Baal- od of fortune) implies a place 
of heathen wors eing referred by Gesenius to 
Jupiter, by Movers to Venus; and the name of 
Baal-hermon was taken apparently from its con- 
nection with that mountain. All these considera- 
tions go to make it probable that Baal-gad was 
the romantic spot, the secluded sprain “at the 
fountain of Jordan where the Phoenicians or 
Syrians had established the worship of one of 
their Baals’ (Robinson). entering into Hamath 
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6 into Hamath: all the inhabitants of the hill country from Lebanon unto 
'Misrephoth-maim, and all the Sidonians, them “will I 
before the children of Israel: only divide “thou it by lot unto the 

7 Israelites for an inheritance, as I have commanded thee. 
divide this land for an inheritance unto the nine tribes, and the half 


not yet conquered, 
BO 1445. 
drive out from 


Now therefore 


8 tribe of Manasseh; with whom the Reubenites and the Gadites have |* ot 112 


received their inheritance, which ° Moses gave them, beyond Jordan 
oses the servant of the 

that 7s upon the bank of the river Arnon, and the city that zs in the 

10 midst of the river, ? and all the plain of Medeba unto Dibon; and all 
the cities of Sihon king of the Amorites, which reigned in Heshbon, 

11 unto the border of the children of Ammon; and "Gilead, and the 
border of the Geshurites and Maachathites, and all mount Hermon, and 


all the kingdom of Og in Bashan, which reigned 


9 eastward, even as 


12 all Bashan unto Salcah ; 


—the valley of Baalbec. The tract of country 
described comprised all Lebanon, from the region 
of Dan and Banias to its northern extremity 
(Robinson's ‘Later Biblical Researches,’ pp. 409, 
568). 6. All the inhabitants of the hill country 
from Lebanon unto Misrephoth-maim (see on 
ch. xi. 8)—that is, ‘all the Sidonians and heeni- 
cians,’ them drive out. Biblical writers 
differ in opinion as to the exact. limits of the 
Israelitish possession on the north-west—whether 
the land of promise was to extend to the shores of 
the Mediterranean, or a narrow tract was to be 
reserved to the Sidonians. The former view is 
most generally preferred, for this reason, that the 
phrase “‘all the Sidonians” seems clearly to in- 
clude the inhabitants of that district amongst the 
eople who were to be driven out ae ch. xix. 28, 
B5 Judg. i. 31). The fulfilment of this promise 
was conditional. In the event of the Israelites 
proving unfaithful or disobedient, they would not 
subdue the districts now specified; and, in point 
of fact, the Israelites never possessed them, though 
the inhabitants were subjected to the power of 
David and Solomon. only divide thou it by lot. 
The parenthetic section being closed, the historian 
here resumes the main subject of this chapter— 
the order of God to Joshua to make an immediate 
allotment of the land. The method of distribu- 
tion by lot was in all respects the best that could 
have been adopted, as it prevented all ground of 
discontent, as well as charges of arbitra or partial 
conduct on the pe of the leaders; and its being 
announced in the life of Moses (Num. xxxiii. 54) 
as the system according to which the allocations 
to each tribe should be made, was intended to 
lead the people to the acknowledgment of God as 
the proprietor of the land, and having the entire 
right of its disposal. Moreover, a solemn appeal 
to the lot showed it to be the dictate, not of 
human, but Divine wisdom. It was used, how- 
ever, only in determining the ere of the country 
where a tribe was to be settled—the extent of the 
settlement was to be decided: on a different prin- 
ciple (Num. xxvi. 54); and what proves the over- 
ruling control of God, each tribe received the posses- 
sion predicted by Jacob, Gen. xlix., and by Moses, 
ut. xxxiii 8. With whom—Hebrew, ‘him.’ 
The antecedent is evidently to Manasseh—not, 
however, the half tribe just mentioned, but the 
other half; for the historian, led, as it were, by 
the sound of the word, breaks off to describe the 
a ‘beyond Jordan already assigned to 
euben, Gad, and the half of Manasseh (see on 
Num. xxxii. ; Deut. iii. 8-17), It may be proper 
to remark that it was wise to put these boundaries 
on record, as, in case of any misunderstanding or 
dispute arising about oe limits of each dis- 


Lorp gave them; from Aroer, 


trict or property, an appeal could always be made 
to this authoritative aerntions: and a full know- 
ledge as well as grateful sense obtained of what 
they had received from God (Ps. xvi. 5, 6). 9 
From Aroer, that is upon the bank of the river 
Arnon, and the city that is in the midst of the 
river. This city was situated on the north side of 
the river—the southern extremity of the count 
conquered by the Israelites—where its site is still 
traceable both in the modern name Ara’fr and 
from the heap of ruins that mark the spot. But 
r, like bbah, consisted of two portions, 
one on the bank and the other in the bed of the 
stream (cf. 2 Sam. xxiv. 5). Sep’ int, ev péow 
7s Papéyyos, in the midst of the valley or wady. | 
This latter portion must have been, as Porter 
(‘ Handbook, Syria and Palestine,’ p. 301) conjec- 
tures, ‘some fortress (air) in the bed of the Arnon, 
at or near to Aroer.’ There is no trace of any. 
nor indeed is there room for one, at this spot; but 
Burckhardt states that about one hour eastward, 
at the junction of ica Lejim with the Arnon, 
there is a level tract o ture ground, in the 
midst of which stands a hill with some ruins upon 
it, and this may probably be the site of “the city 
that is in the midst of the river.” all the plain of 
Medeba. This city, the ruins of which occupy & 
little hill, and are about one and a-half mile in cir- 
cumference, is one hour fifteen minutes towards 
the south-east of Heshbon. unto Dibon—now 
Dhibén, the ruins of which are extensive, situated 
in the low-lying plains of Kura, about three miles 
north-east from the Arnon (M6j2b). Though rebuilt 
by the Gadites (Num. xxxii. 34), it was after- 
wards assigned to the Reubenites. Isaiah and 
Jeremiah rank it in later times as a Moabite town 
(Isa, xv.; Jer. xlviii. 18-22). ‘All the plain of 
Medeba unto Dibon” (v. 9); “all the wake by 
Medeba” (v, 16); ‘‘all the cities of the plain” 
21; Deut. iii, 10)=* the country or field of Moab’ 
(Num. xxi. 20). 10, Heshbon—the capital of 
Sihon’s dominions (Num, xxi. 26). It was situ- 
ated on the border between Reuben and Gad, and 
afterwards appropriated to the Levites. (Num. 
xxi. 38, 39). unto the border of the children of 
Ammon—(see on Num. xxi. 24.) 11. Gilead—the 
southern region of Argob (Lejah). the border of 
the Geshurites and Maachathites (Deut. iii. 13, 
14). The district of Maachah robably included. 
Hermon, and extended eastwa: between Damas- 
cus and Trachon (Reland, ‘Palestine,’ p. 112). all 
Bashan unto Saleah. The ancient Bashan com- 
_ what is now known as the provinces of the 
aulan and Hauran, which form an extensive 
lateau, stretching from the eastern bank of the 
ordan valley into the great desert of Arabia. 
Balcah—a city with a castle on a coni ill, 
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two tribes and a-half. 


in Ashtaroth and in Edrei, who remained of ” the remnant of the giants : 
for these did Moses smite, and cast them out. 

Nevertheless the children of Israel expelled not the Geshurites, nor the 
Maachathites; but the Geshurites ae the Maachathites dwell among 
14 the Israelites until this day. Only ‘unto the tribe of Levi he gave none 

inheritance ; the sacrifices of the Lorp God of Israel made by fire are 

their inheritance, as he said unto them. 
15 And Moses gave unto the tribe of the children of Reuben inheritance 
16 according to their families. And their coast was “from Aroer, that zs on 

the bank of the river Arnon, “and the city that ¢s in the midst of the 
17 river, and all the plain by Medeba; Heshbon, and all her cities that are 
18 in the plain; Dibon, and ®Bamoth-baal, and Beth-baal-meon, and 
19 “Jahaza, and Kedemoth, and Mephaath, and * Kirjathaim, and Sibmah, 
20 and Zareth-shahar in the mount of the valley, and Beth-peor, and 
21 * Ashdoth-pisgah, and Beth-jeshimoth, and ’all the cities of the plain, 


13 


B.C. 1445. 


© Deut. 3. 11. 

* Num 21.2%- 

¢ Num.18 .0. 

* ch. 12, 2 

° Num 21.28, 

8 Or, the 
high places 
of Eaal, 
and house 
of Beal- 
meon, 

“ Num 21.23, 

= Num.32.37. 

4 Or, springs 
of Pisgah, 


Deut. 8. 17. 
Y Deut. 3. 10. 


and all the kingdom of Sihon king of the Amorites, which rei 

Heshbon, ‘whom Moses smote “with the princes of Midian, 

Rekem, and Zur, and Hur, and Reba, which were dukes of Sihon, dwell- 
22 ing in the country. Balaam “also the son of Beor, the ° soothsayer, did 


situated on the eastern boundary of Bashan. 12. 
Ashtaroth and in Edrei—(see on Num. xxi. 33.) 

13. Nevertheless the children of Israel expelled 
not the Geshurites, nor the Maachathites. 
“Argob (the Lejah) was probably in these early 
ages the mountain asylum of the Geshurites, who 
retired from the adjoining plain on the advance of 
the Israelites; and perhaps at first submitted to 
the foreigner, but were permitted to inhabit these 
strongholds; the Geshurites in the recesses of 
Argob (the Lej&h) me 1 Chr. xi. 23); the Maachath- 
ites amid the defiles of Hermon’ (see on 2 Sam. 
iii. 3) (‘Handbook of Syria and Palestirs,’ p. 506). 
14. Only unto the tribe of Levi he gave none 
inheritance. This interjectional remark was 
probably occasioned by the circumstance of nine 
and a-half tribes being mentioned in v. 7, and then 
two and a-half tribes 1u vv. 15-31 of this chapter, 
amongst whom the land was to be divided ; an 
as there was now a thirteenth tribe, in consequence 
of Joseph’s posterity forming two tribes, there 
was a necessity for a statement of the sources 
whence a provision for this peculiar tribe was to 
be derived (see on Lev. xviii. 30, 33; Num. xviii 
21-32: cf. Lev. xxvii. 30; see also on v. 33). 

16. Aroer—(see on v. 9.) Medeba—(see on v. at 
17, Heshbon—(see on ch. xii. 2; Num. xxi 26 
Dibon—(see on v. 9.) Bamoth-baal—(see on Num. 
xxi. 20; xxii. 4].) Beth-baal-meon (the house or 
habitations of Baal)—or Baal-meon, now the ruins 
of Main, situated like Heshbon, from which it is 
about two miles distant (Burckhardt, iL, 624), in 
the Abarim ory on an eminence on the south 
bank of the W&leh, which commands an extensive 
view of the subjacent plains oe on Num. xxxii. 3, 
37, 38) ASeetzen, p. 431; Burckhardt, p. 632). Dibon 
Bajith [733 = th-baal-meon], and Bamoth-baal 
[nina7]—these three places are all mentioned as 


contiguous (Isa. xv. 2). 18. Jahaza—or Jahaz, or 

ahzah—(see on Num. xxi. 23; Dent. ii. 32; Joshi. 
xiii. 18; Judg. xi. 20; 1 Chr. vi. 78; Isa. xv. 4; 
Jer. xlviii. 21, 34.) Kedemoth—(see on ch. xxi. 37; 
Num. xxi. 21; Deut. ii, 26; 1 Chr. vi 79.5 
Mephaath (ch. xxi. 37; 1 Chr. vi. 79; Jer. xlviii. 
21)—its site unknown; but in the latter age 
referred to it is associated with Jahazah. 19. 
Kirjathaim—now Kureiy4t, or Kureiyeh, at the 
foot of Jebel-Attards (Gen. xiv. 5; Num..xxxii 37; 
Jer. xlviii, 1, 23; Ezek. xxv. 9), Sibmah—or 
Shebmah (Num. xxxii. = Isa, xvi. 9; Jer, xviii. 


* Num 21,24, 
* Num. 31, 8 
> Num. 22, 6. 
5 Or, 
diviner, 


ed in 
vi, and 


32). The vineyards which once rendered it 
famous have entirely disappeared, and the region 
is an uninhabited scene of desolation. Jerome 
{' Onomast.’) says that it was only about 500 paces 
from Heshbon. Zareth-shahar in the mount of 
the valley [the Vulgate reads, in the midst of the 
valley; but the Septuagint, év 7é dps "Eva, in the 
mount Enob, meaning probably mount Nebo]— 
‘the name of a place situated probably upon a 
sunny hill, which is only mentioned here’ (Rosen- 
miiller’s ‘Scholia’). 20. Beth-peor = Baal-peor 
(Num. xxy. 3, 5), and Peor (Num. xxiii. 28)—not 
yet identified. Ashdoth-pisgah—i.e¢., ravines at 
foot of Pisgah (ch. xii. 3; Deut. iii. 17; iv. 49). 
Beth-jeshimoth—7. e., the house of the wastes, or 
‘house of muir,’ as they would call it in Scotland. 
The waste or wilderness referred to is the desert 
tract on the east side of the Dead Sea. 21. And 
all the cities of the plain, and all the kingdom 
of Sihon. The sacred historian having particular- 
ized a few of the more prominent towns, includes 
all the other cities within the territory assigned 
to the tribe of Reuben in a general statement, 
that it comprised the whole kingdom of Sihon, so 
far as it extended over the plain (see on v. 27) 
towards the Gilead hills. with the princes of 
Midian, Evi, &c.—(see on Num. xxi. 4.) These 
were native princes, who, on the subjugation of 
the Emim by Sihon, were invested by that con- 
queror with his delegated authority over their 
respective tribes. which were dukes of Sihon, 
dwelling in the country ['2'r)] — anointed ones. 


‘A more satisfactory proof than this could not 
have been given, short of an express declaration, 
to the effect that the political jurisdiction of the 
£mim had extended to the land of Midian; that 
the capital of this ancient race, Heshbon, was the 
central seat of their government; that, by estab- 
lishing himself in their metropolis, Sihon the 
Amorite became, according to the usage of con- 

uerors, lord over all their depeidencies, and 
they must either serve and obey him as tributaries 
or flee; that all the provinces of the Emim had by 
right of conquest become his provinces, and their 
chiefs his subordinates or vassals > (Corbauz ; also 
Kurtz, vol. iii., pp. 394, 395; also Hengstenberg’s 
‘Balaam,’ p. 353), and shared in the fate (Num. 
xxxL 8) of their liege lord, with whom they had 
joined in opposing the Israelites. 22, Balaam 
alzo... the soothsayer, did the children of 
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two tribes and a-hat. 


the children of Israel slay with the sword among them that were slain by : <a 
23 them. And the border of the children of Reuben was Jordan, and the bake 
border thereof. This was the pete a # children of Reuben after | " “3.2, 
their families, the cities and the villages thereof. ' with 
24 And Moses gave inheritance unto the tribe of Gad, even unto the chil- an 
25 dren of Gad according to their families: and ‘their coast was Jazer, and | + seam i110, 
all the cities of Gilead, 4and half the land of the children of Ammon,| 2 sam. 12 


26 
27 


28 
29 


after their families, the cities, and their villages. 


80 families. 


unto Aroer that 7s before ‘Rabbah; and from Heshbon unto Ramath-| 
mizpeh, and Betonim; and from Mahanaim unto the border of Debir; 
and in the valley, Beth-aram, and Beth-nimrah, 7and Succoth and js« 
Zaphon, the rest of the kingdom of Sihon king of Heshbon, Jordan and 


his border, even unto the edge 7of the sea of Chinnereth on the other| 1X19 a, 
side Jordan eastward. ‘This zs the inheritance of the ehildren of Gad | a H 
eut. 

And Moses gave inheritance unto the half tribe of Manasseh : and this eared 4 
was the possession of the half tribe of the children of Manasseh by their} Lutes.1. 
And their coast was from Mahanaim, all Bashan, all the king- |* Se - 

dom of Og king of Bashan, and “all the towns of Jair, which are in|, oy i904 
Deut. 1 4, 


31 Bashan, threescore cities: and half Gilead, and ‘ Ashtaroth, and Edrei, 


Israel slay with the sword [opip7]—the diviner 


(see on Num. xxii. 5; xxxi. 8). The notice of his 
death is repeated here as having taken place in 
the battle in which the princes of Midian fell. 
23. And the border of the children of Reuben 
was Jordan, and the border |5:2]—and the 


territory or country adjoining (see on Deut. iii. 16, 
17). the cities [O%pa]—the cities formerly re- 
ferred to. ‘The signification of this word,’ says 
Gesenius, ‘is of great extent, embracing not onl 

the idea of an encampment, but also that of sma 

fortifications, as watch-posts, watch-towers’ (Num. 
xiii, 19), of course, where there were so many 
cities as in the countries east and west of the 
Jordan, they would be comparatively small, though 
walled. and the villages thereof [}3¥n)|]—and 
the enclosures, courts, nomadic encampments 
here aud elsewhere, when conjoined wit for) 
hamlets, farm buildings usually erected around 
an open space or court in the vicinity of cities 
{”. 28; ch. xv. 32; Lev. xxv. 31); sometimes called 
m33] daughters of the city (ch. xvii. 11; Num. 
xxi, 25, 32; xxxii. 42; Judg. xi. 26). [Septuagint, 
du érravAes avta@p, 

26. their coast was Jazer [ny] (Num. xxxii. 
1, 3)—Jaazer (Num. xxi. 32; xxxii. 35) and [ue] 
Jaeseir. The historian passes on to the territory 
of the Gadites, It was a town in Gilead (Num. 
xxxil, 1; 1 Chr. xxvi. 31) conquered by Moses 
(Num, xxi. 32), assigned to the Gadites (Num. 
Xxxil. 35), and afterwards appropriated to the 
Levites (ch. xxi. 39; 1 Chr. vi. 66). It is supposed 
by Seetzen and others to have stood on the site of 
the ruins called Szyr, about fifteen miles from 
Heshbon (see on Num, xxxii. 35), and all the 
cities of Gilead—i, e., the southern part of Gilead 
(see on v. 31). and half the land of the children 
of Ammon—i. ¢., what of the Ammonite territory 
lay between the Arnon and the Jabbok. unto 
Aroer that is before Rabbah. Rabbah was the 
Ammonite metrepolis (Deut. iii. 11; Judg. xi, 33; 
2 Sam. xxiv. 5). ‘Aroer before Rabbah,’ in the 
territory of Gad, wes quite distinct from the Aroer 
belonging to the Reubenites, which was “in the 
midst of the river,” or wady. 26, from Heshbon 
unto Ramath-mizpeh—Heshbon (see on v. 17). 
Porter (‘Handbook of Syria and Palestine. p- 310) 
thinks ‘it is highly a that Jebel Osh’a may 


be the Ramath-mizpeh (the heights of the watch- 
tower) referred to in this p e and Judg. xi.” 
Betonim—perhaps Batneh, in the vicinity of the 
former. and from Mahanaim (the two hosts, 
Gen. xxxii.)—a town near the fords north of the 
Jabbok, on the border of the tribes Gad and 
Manasseh, and giveu to the Levites (ch. xxi. 38). 
unto the border of Debir [131 33] the boundary 


of Gad, at 2 place which Reland conjectures should 
be Lodebar. Grove suggests that, from its position 
in the grazing country on the high downs east of 
Jordan, the name may derived from Dabar, 
the same word which is the root of Midbar, the 

asture district. [The Septuagint, instead of 

ebir, has Aafev.] 27, And in the valley—i.e,, 
of the Jordan, which on the east of the river ex- 
tended from Hesb&n, north of the Dead Sea, to 
the lake of Tiberias (ch. xii, 3). The site of Beth- 
aram (Num. xxxii. 36) was, according to Jerome 
(‘Onomast.’), below chaes Exe or, at the foot of 
Peor. Grove places it in Wady Seir, or Sir, which 
falis into the Ghér opposite Jericho, and half-way 
between Wady Hesbén and Wady Shouib. Beth- 
nimrah (Num. xxxii. 36; Isa. xv. 6)—or sey 
Nimrah (Num. xxxii 3}, now the ruins cailed 
Nimrim, at the mouth of Wady Shoaib. Jerome 
(‘Onomast.’) staies that the town was still 
sranding in his day, two miles from Jordan and 
five miles north of Beth-aram, called by Herod 
Livias, in honour of Augusius. _Succoth— per- 
haps the ruins called Sukkot, described by Burck- 
hardt (p. 345). and Zaphon—near the sea of 


Galilee. The enumeration of places in the valley 


of Jordan, which formed the boundary of the 
Gadite territory, is made trom south to north. 
(Septuagint, Lady, ] 

80, their coast was from Mahanaim. The 
region img by the half tribe of Manasseh or 
the east of the Jordan was won by their own 
bravery, and confirmed to them by Moses (Num. 
Xxxil. 39-42; Deut. xxxiii. 13-15). For Mahanaim, 
the point from which the boundary line is traced, 
see on v. 26, The description embraces the border 
of “all Bashan,” which comprehended the sixt 
cities of Jair (Deut. iii. 4), together with ‘‘ half 
Gilead ”—i. e., the northern part of it (Deut. iii. 4, 
5; 1 Ki. iv. 13)—of which the chief cities wers 
Ashtaroth and Edrei. Ashtaroth had the epithet 
Karnaim (‘the two horns,’ or the crescent) Joined 
to it; so called from ths worship of Astarte, or 
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allotted to Caleb. 


cities of the kingdom of Og in Bashan, were pertaining unto the children 


B. C, 1445, 


of Machir the son of Manasseh, even to the half of th ; J ch 18.7. 

Machir by their families one of the children of +a a 
32 These are the countries which Moses did distribute for inheritance in eh ine 

the plains of Moab, on the other side Jordan, by Jericho, eastward, | Deut.14.27, 


33 But/unto the tribe of Levi Moses gave not any inheritance: * the Lorp 
God of Israel was their inheritance, as he said unto them. 
14 AND these are the countries which the children of Isracl inherited in 


29. 
Deut. 18 1, 
2 


Eze 44. 28, 


the land of Canaan, “which Eleazar the priest, and Joshua the son of | CHP. 1. 


Nun, and the heads of the fathers of the tribes of the children of Israel, 


2 distributed for inheritance to them. 
the Lorp commanded b 


® Num.34.17. 


By °lot ecas their inheritance, as 1 ik 

A the hand of Moses, for the nine tribes, and| Fs. 16. 6. 
3 for the half tribe. For “Moses had given the inheritance of two tribes] Pro iets 
and an half tribe on the other side Jordan: but unto the Levites he | © Num.s229- 


4 gave none inheritance among them. 


two tribes, Manasseh and 
5 their cattle and for their substance. 


Ashtaroth, the Dea Syria being established there. 
This city was the capital of Bashan at the time of 
the Israelite invasion. —now called Edhr’a 
(see on Num. xxi. 33). 31. aining unto the 
children of Machir—(see on ch. xvii. 2; Num. xxvi. 
29-33; 1 Chr. v. 23, 24.) 

$2. These are the countries which Moses did 
distriouts ... im the plains of Moab—(see on 
Num. xxii. 1; xxvi. 3; xxxiv. 15.) 

CHAP. XIV. 1-5.—Tue Nixg TRIBES AND A- 
HALF TO HAVE THEIR INHERITANCE BY LoT. 

1. these are the countries which the children 
of Israel inherited in the Jand of Canaan. 
This chapter forms the introduction to an account 
of the allocation of the land west of Jordan, or 
Canaan proper, to the nine tribes and a-half. 
was also made by lot in presence of a select num- 
ber of superintendents, appointed according to 
Divine directions given to Moses (see on Num. 
xxxiv. 16-29). In everythin ceeded ie civil 
ree and even the division of the land, 

oshua we the acknowledged chief. But in a 
matter to be determined by lot, 2 solemn appeal was 
made to God, and hence Eleazar, as high priest, is 
named before Joshua. ¢@ the children of Joseph 
‘were as. As two and a-half tribes were 
settled [727] on the other zide—i, e., on the east 
of Jordan (see on cb. i. 14, 15; ix. 10; xvii. 5)—and 
the Levites had no inheritance assigned them in 
land, there would have been only eight tribes and 
a-half to provide for. But Ephraim apd Manas- 
geh, the two sons of Ji aap; had been constituted 


m. For “the children of Joseph were| |” 

es, M braim : therefore they gave no part unto| 

the Levites in the land, save cities to dwell im, with their suburbs for ; 

; As ‘the Lorp commanded Moses, so 
the children of Israel did, and they divided the land. 

6 Then the children of Judah came unto Joshua in Gilgal: and Caleb 
the son of Jephunneh the /Kenezite said unto him, Thou knowest ’the 
thing that the Lorp said unto Mcses the man of God concerning me and| 4» 

7 thee *in Kadesh-barnea. Forty years old was I when Moses the servant 
of the Lorp sent me from Kadesh-barnea to espy out the land; and I 

8 brought him word again as #¢ vas in inet h 
brethren that went up with me made the heart of the people melt : but 

9 wholly ‘followed the Lorp my God. And Mos¢s sware on that day, 
saying, Surely /the land ‘whereon thy feet have trodden shall be thine 
inheritance, and thy children’s for ever, because thou hast wholly followed 

10 the Lorp my God. And now, behold, the Lorp hath kept me alive, tas 
he said, these forty and five years, even since the Lorp spake this word 
unto Moses, while the children of Israel 1 wandered in the wilderness: and 


Deut. 3. 12° 


1 Cor. 9, 10, 
7 Num.32.12 
ch. 15. 17. 

9 Num 14.24, 

Deut. 1, 36. 
h Num.13.26, 

Deut. 1. 13. 
i Num. 14,21. 

Deut. 1. 36, 
J ch 1.3. 
& Num. 18, 22, 
¢ Num. 14.30, 
1 walked. 


eart. Nevertheless m 


two tribes (Gen. xlviij. 5); and although Levi was 
excluded, the original number of the tribes of 
Israel was still preserved. 6. the children of 
Israel .. . divided the land—i.e., they made 
the preliminary arrangements for the work. A 
considerable time was requisite for the survey 
and measurement, 

6-15.—CALEB BY PRIVILEGE REQUIRETH AND 
OBTAINETH HEBRON. 

6. Then the children of Judah camé unto 
Joshua in Gilgal: and Caleb the son of Jephun- 
neh the Kenesite said. The cenealogical descent 
of Caleb is traced in 1 Chr. iv. 13,15, ‘He was 
not strictly an Israelite at all, and the designation, 
“the Kenezite,” imports as much. His father, 
Jephunneh, and his grandfather or ancestor, 
Kenaz, belonged to some tribe, probably Idumea, 
friendly to the Israelites, and may be compared to 
Jethro and to the Kenites’ (see on ch. xv. 13, and 
1 Chr. xi. 8) (Lord A. Hervey, ‘Genealogy,’ p, 30). 
7. 1 bronght him word again as it was in mine 
heart—i. ¢., I gave a true, unvarnished, and un- 
biassed report. This incident is recorded here 
because it occurred while the preparations were 
being made for casting the lots, which it appears 
were begun in Gilgal. The claim of Caleb to the 
mountains of Hebron as his personal and family 

jon was founded on a solemn oe 
Moses forty-five years before (see on Num. xii. 
22; xiv. 24; Deut. i. 36), to give bim that land on 
account of his fidelity. Being one of the nominees 
appointed to preside over the division of the 


Borders of 
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the tribe of Judah. 


11 now, lo, I am this day fourscore and five years old. As ™yet I am as 
strong this day as J was in the day that Moses sent me: as my strength 
ee even so 7s my strength now, for war, both “to go out, and to 
Now therefore give me this mountain, whereof the Lorp spake 
in that day; for thou heardest in that day how the Anakims were 
eat and fenced: °if so be the Lorp will 
be with me, then ?I shall be able to drive them out, as the Lorp said. 
And Joshua ‘blessed him, “and gave unto Caleb the son of Jephunneh 
Hebron therefore became the inheritance of 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh the Kenezite unto this day, because that he 
15 wholly followed the Lorp God of Israel. 
before was Kirjath-arba ; which Arba was @ great man among the 
‘And the land had rest from war. 
15 THIS then was the lot of the tribe of the children of Judah by their 
families ; “even to the border of Edom the ?wilderness of Zin southward 
art of the south coast. 
border was from the shore of the salt sea, from 
3 the !bay that looketh southward: and it went out to the south side to 
2Maaleh-acrabbim, and passed along to Zin, and ascended up on the south 
side unto Kadesh-barnea, and passed along to Hezron, and went up to 


was t 
12 come in. 


there, and that the cities were 


13 
14 Hebron for an inheritance. 


Anakims, 


was the uttermost 
2 And their sout 
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1 tongue. 
2 Or, the 
going upto 
Acrabbim. 


And ‘the name of Hebron 


country, he might have been charged with using 
his powers as a commissioner to his own advantage 
had he urged his request in private; and therefore 
he took some of his brethren along with him as 
witnesses of the justice and reopriely, of his con- 
duct. 12. give me this mountain—this highland 
region. for thou heardest in that day how the 
Anakims were there. The report of the spies 
who tried to kindle the flame of sedition and dis- 
content related chiefly to the people and condi- 
tion of this mountain district ; and hence it was 
promised as the reward of Caleb’s truth, piety, 
and faithfulness. The Anakim were a branch of 
the Rephaim race (see on Num. xiii. 33; Deut, 
ii. 10, 11; also ch. ix. 1, 4), formidable from their 
gigantic stature and warlike propensities. and 
that the cities were great and fenced. Massive 
fragments of stone are still tying.in the neighbour- 
hood of Hebron, supposed to be Anakim ruins, 
and giving an idea of what the walls of the ancient 
city must have been. 

13. Joshua blessed him, and gave... Hebron. 
Joshua, who was fully cognizant of the whole 
circumstances, not only admitted the claim, but 
in a public and earnest manner prayed for the 
Divine blessing to succour the efforts of Caleb in 
driving out the idolatrous occupiers, 14. because 
that he wholly followed the Lord God of Israel. 
This of course points to his faithfulness as as 
of Canaan (Num. xiv. 30; xv. 6-9, 24); but addi- 
tional significance is given to the words by the 
fact regarding Caleb noticed in v. 6, 16. Kirjath- 
arba--i. ¢., the city of Arba—a warrior among the 
native race remarkable for strength and stature. 
The verse literally rendered should stand thus: 
‘And the name of Hebron before was the city of 
Arba, the great man among the Anakims’ (Robin- 
eon, * Biblical Researches,’ i1., p. 454, notq; Hawer- 
nick’s ‘Introduction,’ pp. 145, 146). (on, ‘before” 
—i. ¢,, previous to the invasion, and when the spies 
went to search the land, the southern portion of 
‘which was occupied by the Anakim, who acquired 
it by conquest after the time of Abraham. The 
Septuagint has +d mpdrepov. But that version 
reads, instead of Arba, the city of Argob.] The 
Israelites, on their settlement, restored the ori- 

nal name Hebron (see on Gen. xxiii. 22). the 

d had rest from i Most of the kings 


having been slain, and the natives dispirited, there 
were no general or systematic attempts to resist 
Bt poe and settlement of the Israelites (cf. 
ch. xi. 23). 

CHAP. XY. 1-12.—BorpErs oF THE Lot oF 
JUDAH. 

1, This then was the lot of the tribe of the 
children of Judah. In what manner the lot was 
drawn on this occasion the sacred historian does 
not say; but it is probable that the method 
adopted was similar to that described in ch. xviii. 
Though the general survey of the country had not 
been completed, some rough draught or delinea- 
tion of the first conquered part must have been 
made, and satisfactory evidence obtained that it 
was large enough to furnish three cantons, before 
all the tribes cast lots for them; and they fell to 
Judah, Epbraim, and the half tribe of Manasseh. 
The lot of Judah came first, in token of the pre- 
eminence of that tribe over all the others; and its 
destined superiority thus received the visible 
sanction of God. even to the border of Edom. 
Literally rendered, the passage stands thus: 
[a sy] ‘upon (unto) the boundary of Edom, the 
wilderness of Zin to the Negeb, even [122 7x29] 
from the extremity of Teman’—i. e., the moun- 
tainous district of the A’zaézimeh. This is the 
translation in the Arabic version; and it is pre- 
ferred by Houbigant, Boothroyd, &c. 

2. their south border was from the shore of 
the salt sea ["xP2]— from the extremity, ex- 
plained in the following clause. from the bay 
that looketh southward [j¥2, the tongue (cf. 
v. 5; ch. xviii. 19)]--a projecting point of land, 
called by the Arabs el isan, ‘the tongue;’ not 
that, however, which on the eastern side forms so 


. striking a feature of the lake, as it could not have 


formed the boundary either of Judah or Benjamin, 
but that which forms the extreme point op the 
south. 3. And it went out (i.e, from the Salt 
Sea) to the south side to Maaleh-acrabbim—cliff 
of scorpions, which form an irregular curve, 
sweeping across the Ghor, and extending obliquely 
from north-west to south-east (Robinson, ‘ Biblical 
Researches,’ ii., p. 501), and passed along (22, 
over] to Zin, and ascended up on the south side 
unto Kadesh-barnea, and passed along [737', and 


Borders of 


n: 
And their border in the north quarter was from the bay of the sea at 
6 the uttermost part of Jordan: and the border went up to Beth-hogla, 
and passed along by the north of Beth-arabah ; and the border went up 
7 ‘to the stone of Bohan the son of Reuben: and the border went up 
toward Debir from the valley of Achor, and so northward, looking towar re 
Gilgal, that 2s before the oing up to Adummim, which zs on the south 
side of the river: and the border passed toward the waters of En-shemesh, 
8 and the goings out thereof were at *En-rogel: and the border went up 
7by the valley of the son of Hinnom unto the south side of the *Jebusite; 
the same ¢s Jerusalem: and the border went up to the top of the moun- 
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4 Adar, and fetched a compass to Karkaa: from thence it passed “toward 
Azmon, and went out unto “the river of 
that coast were at the sea: this shall be your south coast. 

5 And the east border was the salt sea, even unto the end of Jor- 


the tribe of Judah. 


B.C. 1444, 
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@ Gen. 15, 18 
1K. 8. 6, 
* ch. 18. 17, 
f ch. 7, 28, 
Isa. 65. 10, 
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Egypt; and the goings out of 


9 oh. 18. 13. 
2 Ki. 23. 10. 
2 Chr. 28. 3, 
Jer. 7.3. 
Jer. 19. 2,6, 
4 ch. 15. 23, 
Judg 1.21, 


tain that lieth before the valley of Hinnom westward, which zs at the end! Judg.19.10. 


went over] to Hezron, and went up to Adar (or 
Hazar-addar, Num. xxxiv. 4; now ’Ain el-Ku-. 
deirat or Adeirat), and fetched a compass [30), 
turned about] to Karkaa—called by the modern 
Arabs K4’a el-Baruk, plain of the pools (‘ Lands 
of the Bible,’ i, pp. 270-277): ‘a broad level plain, 
or rather an extensive basin; for it is slightly 
depressed with the sands torn up in some places 
to the depth of six or seven feet by the torrents.’ 
The Kark4’a was probably the Coracea of Ptolemy. 
4. From thence it passed toward Azmon—now 
El Kusaimeh, or Aseimeh. and went out unto 
the river of Egypt—i. e., after leaving Azmon it 
followed the course of El-’Arish, and terminated 
on the west at the shore of the Mediterranean. 
Notwithstanding these minute specifications, the 
southern boundary of Judah is involved in much 
obscurity, from the still imperfect exploration of 
the region through which the line runs, and even 
its real course is differently traced, according to 
the opinion entertained regardin the position of 
Kadesh. Thus Robinson, Stanley, Porter, de- 
lineate this border as beginning at the southern 
point of the Dead Sea, and running directly south 
throngh the Arabah to Kadesh-barnea (Ain El- 
Weibeh), a distance of about thirty-five miles, 
whence it diverged to the west, extending in an 
apparently straight line to W ady El-’Arish. On 
the other hand, Rowland, followed. by Kurtz and 
Wilton (‘Negeb’), in fixing the site of Kadesh-barnea 
at Ain Kadeis, on the northern base of the Aza- 
zimeh hills, represents the boundary line by a 
very different route. Starting on the east at the 
southern point of the Dead Sea, where it touches 
the north-western district of Idumea, it took a 
westerly course through the wilderness of Zin 
(Wady Murreh), and after ascending to the south 
of Kadesh-barnea (Ain Kadeis) it crossed over to 
Hezron, and went up to Adar. Then “it fetched 
a compass to Kark4’a”—that is, as explained by 
the last-mentioned writers, ‘instead of proceeding 
directly to the Wady El.’Arish along the Wady 
El-Kus4imeh, it turned southwards from, the 
south-eastern extremity of that gt skirted 
the western wall of the ’AzAzimeh (or ‘emanite) 
mountains along its entire extent, and then, at the 
Karka’a, oo round north-west to join the 
*Arish’ (‘Negeb,’ pp. 161, 162). 

5. the east border was the salt sea, even unto 
the end of Jordan—i.¢., the territory of Judah 
was bounded on the east by the entire extent of 
the Dead Sea. 

and their border in the north quarter was 
from the bay of the wa at the uttermost part 


of Jordan—i.e., the creek which, at the em- 
bouchure of the Jordan, forms the north-western 
extremity of the Dead Sea. Commencing at this 
point, the northern border line ran westward, 
and, pesaing by Beth-hogla (‘partridge-hogse,’ or, 
according to others, ‘temple of the wheel,’ or the 
*circulator’—a kind of Stonehenge, where the 
stones were ranged in a circular order, and the 
rites performed according to the course of the 
sun), now Ain Hajla, two miles from the Jordan 
towards Jericho (Jerome, ‘Onomast.’), went on 
by the north of Beth-arahah (house of the desert) 
through the mountain defiles, and by the spot 
marked by the stone of Bohan (unrecognized b 

any traveller, except De Saulcy (vol. ii., p. 50) ead 
Ainsworth, who i rabeh beg with the venerable 
monolith called Hadjar-lasbah, at the entrance of 
the Wady Dabeur. Boban was probably a Reu- 
benite chief, who, while aiding his brethren in the 
war of invasion in the country west of Jordan, 
had distinguished himself; and the stone referred 
to was set up as a memorial of his valour), to 
Debir, an unknown place (though also supposed 
by, De Sauley and Ainsworth to be found in the 
ruined khan called “'hour-ed-Dabour), beside the 
valley of Achor, Wady Debir or Dabour [the Sep- 
sapaeet does not: view it aS a proper name, but 
renders the words iwi +6 réraptov THs Papayyos 
’Aywp]; thence through Adummim (the pass of 
the red) (Adummim is supposed by Jerome (‘De 
locis Hebraicis’) to derive its name irom the blood 
shed by the robbers who have glways infested 
that spot. ‘But the more natural meaning of the 
word is ‘‘the pass of the red-haired mep,” in 
allusion to some Arab tribe; and so-the LXX, 
take it [avéBacis wippwv]. It may be worth while 
to mention that there are no red rocks, as some 
have fancied, in order to make out a derivation, 
The whole pass is white limestone’ (Stanley, * Sinai 
and Palestine,’ p. 416). It is beside the eminence 
opposite Gilgal, on the south side tbn9b] of the 
torrent Wady Kelt), along the line of road which 
still conducts from Jericho- (Robinson, * Biblical 
Researches,’ i., p. 558) to Enshemesh (spring of the 
sun), supposed to be Ain-Haud (the fountain of 
the apostles), about a mile below Bethany (Bonar, 
“Land of Promise,’ p. 309), or the fountain near 
St. Saba (Robinson, vol. i., ee 493), and En-rogel 
(the spring of the fuller, Bir yob); whence, goin 

up the valley on the south side of ‘‘the Jebusite 
(Jerusalem), it crossed the hill near the point 
where the valley of Hinnom or Tophet Ki. 
xxiii. 10) unites with that of Jehoshaphat (Bonar, 
‘Land of Promise,’ p. 122; also ‘Appendix,’ v., pP. 


Caleb’s portion 
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and conquest. 


9 ‘of the valley of ‘the giants northward: and the border was drawn from 
the top of the hill es the fountain of the water of Nephtoah, and went 
out to the cities of mount Ephron; and the berder was drawn to /B: 

10 which ¢s *Kirjath-jearim: and the border compassed from Baalah west- 
ward unto mount Seir, and passed along unto the side of mount Jearim, | ¢ or 
which zs Chesalon, on the north side, and went down to Beth-shemesh, 

11 and passed on to ‘Timnah: and the border went out unto the side of 
Ekron “northward: and the border was drawn to Shicron, and passed 
along to mount Baalah, and went out unto Jabneel; and the goings out 


of the border were at the sea. 
12 


their families. 
13 


17 


And the west border was “to the great sea, and the coast thereof. 
This is the coast of the children of Judah round about according to 


And unto Caleb the son of Jephunneh he gave a 
children of Judah, according to the commandment of the 
14 even *the city of Arba the father of Anak, which city is Hebron. And 

Caleb drove thence ? the three sons of Anak, %Sheshai, and Ahiman, and 

15 Talmai, the children of Anak. And” he went up thence to the inhabi- 
16 tants of Debir: and the name of Debir before eas Kirjath-sepher. A 
Caleb said, He that smiteth Kirjath-sepher, and taketh it, to him will I 
ive Achsah my daughter to wife. And ‘Othniel the ‘son of Kenez, the 
rother of Caleb, took it: and he gave him Achsah his daughter to wife. 
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And 


492; Bovet, ‘Voyage en Terre Sainte,’ p. 307; 
Barclay, ‘City,’ p. 314). 8 the valley of the 
giants—better rendered as a local proper name, 
“the valley of Rephaim” (2 Sam. y. 18, 22; xxiii. 
13; Isa. xvii. 5). From the top [wxn, the head or 
end} of the hill it extended along the bottom of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat tothe water of Nephtoah,sup- 
own | by Robinson (‘ Biblical Researches,’ vol. i., fe 
nina be the fountain now called Yalo, in Wady 
el-Werd (valley of roses: four miles south-west of 
Jerusalem); but it is spar! identified, as a 
position more conformable with Joshua’s descrip- 
tion, with Ain-Lifta, or Lifleh, ‘not far from the 
head of the valley that runs into Wady beit- 
Hanina, about two and a half miles north-west of 
Jerusalem’ (Barclay’s ‘City of the Great King,’ p- 
ea! and thence to Badlah (Baale, 2 Sam. vi. 2; 
or Kirjath-baal, ch. xviii. 14, the ancient name 
given by the Canaanite or Gibeonite (ch. ix. 17) 
idolaters), which is Kirjath-jearim (or Kirjath- 
arim (city of woods), identified with the modern 
Kuryet el-Enab (city of grapes), nine miles from 
Jerusalem on the road to [Atorrods] Lydda, now 
Ludd). [Husebius, rept trav tome, roceeding 
further westward, it came to mount Seir [épos 
Acodp), which was, in the opinion of Dr. Robinson 
(‘Physical Geography of the Holy Land,’ —— 
the ridge between the Wady Aly and, the Wady 


Ghir4l; thence passed unto the side [=p9~>y, by’ 


the shoulder] of mount Jearim, which is Chesalon 
—a large village or town, so called probably from 
being situated on the loins of mount Jearim, iden- 
tified by Robinson with the present village of 
Xesla, six miles to the north-east of Ain-Shems, 
Beth-shemesh. From Beth-shemesh it went to 
Timnah, or Thimnathah (ch. xix. 43), now Tibneh. 
The north border then went out unto the side 
(lit., shoulder) of Ekron [Septuagint, ’Axcapwy], 
now ‘Akir [np is used here, in a geographical sense, 


to denote the rising ground or elevation of a coun- 


try along a sea-coast], and to Shicron (Septuagint, ° 


Zoxx3] (its site has not been ascertained); thence 
it passed along to mount Baalah and to Jabneel, 
now dabneb, or vobae the extreme north-west 


till the marriage has been fixed 


frontier point of the allotted inheritance of Judah. 
The Mediterranean formed the boundary on the 
west, called the Me sea” (ch. i 4; ix. 1; Num. 
xxxiv. 6; Ezek. xlvii. 20). 

13-15.—CatzEs’s Portion AnD Conquest. 


13, unto Caleb... he gave a part (see on ch. 
xiv. 6-15)... éven the city of Arba, the father 
of Anak—the Se aaa or founder of the race, 
which city is Hebron. It is said in general terms 
that Caleb obtained “‘ Hebron for an inheritance” 
(ch. xiv. 13). But as the city itself was given to 

‘the children of Aaron... to bea city of refuge 
for the slayer” (see on ch. xxi. 13), it appears that 
Caleb's possession consisted of the field of the city 
aud the villages thereof fo, pastoral enclosures} 
(ch. xxi. 12). 14 drove thence: the three sons 
of Anak—rather, three chiefs of the Anakim race 
(see on ch. xiv. 15), which seem to have been 
divided into three clans (cf. Judg. i. 20). This 
exploit is recorded to the honour of Caleb, as 
the success of it was the reward of his trust in 
God. 15. Debir—oracle. Its former name, Kir- 
Resto pele signifies ‘city of the book,’ being 
probably a place where public registers were kept. 

16-20.—OTHNIEL, FOR HIS VALOUR, HATH ACH- 
SAH TO WIFR. 


, 16. He that smiteth Kirjath-sepher—or Kir. 
jath-sannah (v. 9), afterwards Debir, [Kirjath 
means a walled edifice or fortress of the Anakim 
placed upon a hill. Sepher denotes book, ‘the 
city of book:’ Septuagint, wore yeanuatwy,] It 
was a place of strength, sequirns a bold and 
vigorous leader to attack it. This offer was made 
as an incentive to youthful bravery (see on 1 Sam. 
xvii, 25); and the prize was won by Othniel, 
son of Caleb’s younger brother (Judg. i. 13; iii, 9). 
This was the occasion of drawing out the latent 
energies of him who was destined to be the firat 
judge in Israel. In the East a father has the 
absolute right to dispose of his daughter as he 
pleases (1 Sam. xvii. 25). She is never consulted; 
and in most cases never sees her future husband 
xed for. Thus Achsah 
may have had no opportunity of conferring with 
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18 And “it came to pass, as she came unto him, that she moved him to ask of | _® 0.1 
her father a field: and “she lighted off her ass; and Caleb said unto her, | ® Jude.1. 14. 
19 What wouldest thou? Who answered, Give me a “blessing; for thou |° Ge? #8 


hast given me a south land; give me also springs of wat 2 
‘ prings of water. And he ga 

her the upper springs, and the nether springs. _ Ben" | w Gon 53.11 

20 This *és the inheritance of the tribe of the children of Judah according pho Te 

to their families. & Sekabzeel, 


21. And the uttermost cities of the tribe of the children of Judah toward | , Neb 11% 
22 the coast of Edom southward were °K abzeel, Yand Eder, and Jagur, and |” oem 33 


Othniel till the moment of her departure. 18. as 
Pa came unto him [my133, in bringing her home; 

ptusgint, ev tH exropetecbat airiv}—i. e,, when 
about to remove from her father’s td 1 eat d’s 
house. She suddenly alighted from her travelling 
equipage—a mark of respect to her father (cf. 

en. xxiv. 64), and a siga of making some request. 
[The Septuagint represents her as retaining her seat 
upon the beast, and bawling ont her request, 
éBorcey éx Tov dvov (cf. Judg. i. 14, where the 
Greek translation uses still stronger terms).] she 
moved him to ask of her father a field. he 
parallel passage, Judg. i. 14, has nye, the field— 
viz, his own allotted inheritance.] She had urged 
Othniel to broach the matter; but he not wishing 
to do what appeared like eviucing a ping dis- 
position, she resolved herself to speak out; and, 
taking the advantage of the parting scene, when a 
parent’s heart was likely to be tender, begged 
that, as her marriage portion consisted of a field 
which, having a southern exposure, was compara- 
tively an arid and barren waste, he would ad the 
adjoining one, which abounded in excellent springs. 
19, Give me a blessing (7772]—a gift, a favour 
(Gen. xxxiii. 11; 1 Sam. xxv. 27, 30; 2 Ki. v. 15). 
for thou hast given mé & south land [3333 778] 
—the south land. [Septuagint, als trav Nave 
Sedwxas pe, thou hast given (placed) me in the 
Negeb.] give me also springs of water [riba, 
bubbling fountains, from 53, a fountain (Song il, 
12), The word indicating the welling up of the 
waters is used only in this and the parallel passage 
of Judg.i.14. The Septuagint translates thus, dds 
pot Thy BoTbans Kal édmxev ab 4 tiv DovabAdv thy 
due xal thy PovabXdv thy xéro.| These springs are 
supposed to be described hy Dr. Robinson in his 
account of Kurmiil (the ancient Carmel—i.c., 
fruitful land), of Judah, which lies near the Yee 
where the fertile plain of Hebron slopes down 
eastwardly to the lees favoured Nege ‘The 
ruins of the town lie around the head and along 
the two sides of a valley of some width and depth, 
the head of which forms a semicircular amphi- 
theatre, shut in by rocks. The bottom of the 
amphitheatre is a beautiful grass plat, with an 
artificial reservoir in the middle, measuring 117 
feet long by 74 feet broad. The spring from which 
it is supplied is dn the rocks on the north-west, 
where a chamber has been excavated. The water 
is brought out by an underground channel, first to 
a emall basin near the rocks, and then five or siz 
rods further to the reservoir. It is only necessary 
to add the important facts, that there is 0 living 
water within the territory, and that, when the 
cisterns become exhausted late in summer, the 
Arab shepherds have no resource but to remove 
their flocks and other animals to the vicinity of 
Kurmitl, in order to complete the chain of evidence 
which goes to prove that this rich plain is the 
very ‘‘tield” desired by Achsab, and that the 
fountain of Kurmtl, with its “excavated cham- 
ber” and “basin” high pp among the rocks, and 


its capacious “reservoir” in tue grassy “ amphi- 
theatre” below, is identicel with those ‘upper 
and nether spriag3” which so richly su plemented 
the dowry of Othniel’s bride’ (‘ Biblical Researches,’ 
it, Pp. 197, quoted *Negeb,’ p. 17). The request, 
being reasovable, was granted; and the story, 
while it shows the invaluable privilege of an 
abundant water-supply in the East, conveys this 
important lesson in religion, that if earthly parents 
are ready to bestow on their children that which 
is good, much more will our heavenly Father give 
every necessary blessing to them who ask Him. 
21-63.—CiTIES oF JUDAH. 

21. There is ihe a list of cities within the 
tribal territory of Judah, arranged in four divisions, 
corresponding to the districts of which it consisted: 
—the cities [3333] in the southern part—i e., in 
the Negeb; those in the low land [n3pva], in the 
plain of Philistia; those in the high land [753]; 
and those in the desert [1372]. The best idea of 
the relative situation of these cities will be got 
from looking at the map. the uttermost cities 
of the tribe of the children of Judah toward 
the coast of Edom southward [n3}}3]—in the 
Negeb [Septuagint, él ris Epriuou], so that ‘‘the 
uttermost cities” were those situated in the most 
southerly portion of Judah’s inheritance, where 
the extremity touches upon that of Idumea. The 
catalogue of those cities extends to the close of v. 
32, where they are stated to be twenty-nine iu 
number; whereas, according as they stand in the 
present text, they amount to thirty. Various 
methods have been suggested for removing the 
disevepe ney: The general opinion both of Jewish 
and Christian writers is that nine cities originally 
included in the portion of Judah, but afterwards 
given to Simeon, are left out in the collective enu- 
meration (see Patrick’s‘Commentary’). Some think 
that the summation eee in the text comprised 
only cities, while villages were omitted; and 
others, regardiog the text as corrupt, adopt the 
reading in the Syriac version, which has thirty-six, 
inst of twenty-nine. It is believéd by learne 
and sober-minded critics of the present day that 
the Hebrew text, carefully examined, gives no 
more than twenty-nine, as will be shown in the 
sequel (see this subject fully discussed, Reland’s 
‘Palestina,’ pp. 143, 144). (1.) Kabzeel (2x¥22]—or 
Tekabzeel nee xi. 25); gathering of God—i.e., 
the affix el being intensive, a mighy gathering. 
As the enumeration of the cities wou ad ‘naturally 
be made according to the order adopted in tracing 
the boundaries, which was begun at the southern 
point, where Palestine reaches the southern point 
of the Dead Sea, on the north-western corner of 
Idumea, Kabzeel may probably be looked for in 
that quarter; aud there is direct evidence that it 
stood there (2 Sam. xxiii. 20; 1 Chr. xi. 22). Its 
site is generall oh by Biblical eographers 
as voknown. But Wilton (‘ egeb,’ p. 70) considers 
it identified with a place in Wady el-Kuseib; and 
[taking the final 3 from 2223, where it is useless, to 
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23 Kinah, and Dimonah, and Adadah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Ithnan, 


the tribe of Judah. 


B.C. 1444. 


24, *Ziph, and °Telem, and Bealoth, and Hazor, Hadattah, and Kerioth, and | *1Sam.23 1 


26, Hezron, which 7s Hazor, Amam, and Shema, and Moladah, and Hazar- 


be a prefix to Seeapn, the mighty gathering] he 


considers that this name meets the conditions of 
the place, which was an immense accumulation of 
waters, el-Kuseib being ‘the deep, broad wady 
aa from the south upon the oe and, in 


fact, the vast drain of all the ’Arabah’ (cbinson’s 
‘Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 497). [The Septuagint 


has «ai Baocehenr, and other varieties, 2 Sam. 
xxiii 20; 1 Chr. xi. 22.] (2.) Eder [777), from vi, @ 
er sot the same as the Edar where 
Jacob enca (see on Gen. xxxv. 21). [Sep- 
tuagint, «ai ’Apd. Hence Wilton concludes that 
the Hebrew text originally read "7y, a place of 
importance in the Negeb (ch. xii. 14; Num. xxi. 
1; xxxiii. 40), the name of which is still preserved 
in Tell ’Arad, a hizh, barren-looking eminence 
twenty miles south of Hebron (Robinson’s * Biblical 
Researches,’ ii., pp. 473, 622).] (3.) Jagur [aay]— 
lodging-place, [TheSeptuagint has kai’Acép,which, 
it has been ingeniously conjectured by Wilton, 
implies that the Hebrew text originally had 7¥n, a 
pastoral village, an encampment of nomadic tribes ; 
and that this word was prefixed to Kinah, as 
Hazor-kinah, a settlement of the pastoral Kenites, 
who, we are informed (Judg. i. 16: cf. ch. iv. 11; 
Exod. iii. 1), dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
*Ar&d, and which settlement is identified with el- 
Hudairah ; Hidry being applied tothe Arabs who 
live in villages enclosed by a wall—i.e., ‘the 
houses are contiguous, so as to present by their 
junction a defence against the Arab robbers; and 
the entrance into the villages is through a strong 
wooden gate, which is carefully secured every 
evening’ (Burckhardt, ‘Syria,’ p. 212).] ‘The 
Kenites being a nomadic people, we can well 
understand the employment of the appellative 
Hazor in combination with their name; . nor 
shall we— far wrong if we identify Hazor- 
kinah with the ruined site el-Hudhairah, 
and that again with *‘the main encampment” of 
the Jehalin, about three miles east-north-east 
of Tell ’Arid’(‘Negeb,’ p. 76). 22. (4.) Dimonah— 
or Dibon (Neh, xi. 25), identified by Wilton with the 
ruin Ed-Deib. (Septuagint, ’Peyud.] (5,) Adadah 
[Se ep ah ApovyA]—suggesting the great prob- 
ability that [as 1 was very apt to be confounded 
with 4] the Hebrew reading was originally Aroer, 
now ’Ar&rah (Robingon’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ i, 
p. 618). °23. And (6.) Kedesh [Septuagin Kadns]— 
supposed by Dr. Robinson to be ’Ain el-Weibeh ; 
but far more likely, by Rowland, to be Ain Kadeis 
situated ‘to the east of the highest part of Jebel 
Halal, towards the northern extremity, about 
twelve miles to the east-south-east of Moilabhi, 
near the point at which the longitude of Khu- 
lasah intersects the latitude of ’Ain el-Weibeh’ 
( Williams's ‘ Holy Oity,’ BB; 488-49i) (7.) Hazor, and 
Ithnan. Omitting “and,” which in all probability 
was inserted through the error of a transcriber, 
the:name of this place should be Hazor-ithnan, 
which may be presumed to be the correct form,— 
the Septuagint making them one word [Acopwraiv]. 
Its site is unknown, although Wilton covjectur- 
ally places it at Hhora, north of Beer-sheba. 24. 
Ziph. Wilton rejecta this from the lists as an 
interpolation, since there is apparently no equiva- 
lent for the name in the Septuagint, and on other 
grounds more or less satisfactory, and (8,) Telem 
—identified by Reland (‘ Palestina,’ p. 1020) with 
Telaim 
Kuseir (little castle or — which is occupied 


Josh. xv. 24), and by Wilton with el-. 


* 1Sam, 15.4, 


‘ Lands of the Bible,’ i, p. 345). and fe Bealoth— 


eaehy b 91 I 
the last-mentioned town, Telem (Rasen. at a 
ruin called ‘Kurnub or Kurnou’ f indsay), on the 
southera declivity of the ‘swell or low ridge’ 
which bears the name of Kubbet ¢l-Baul (see also 
Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 616; Wil- 
son’s ‘ Lands of the Bible,’ i., p. 344; Bonar, ‘Land 
of Promise,’ pp. 84, 85; Lord Lindsay's ‘ Letters,’ 
ii., pp. 47, 48; Vande Velde, ‘Syria and Palestine,’ 
ii., p. 130). The latter, however, finds Bealoth in an 
old fortress (el-Lechiéh, or Lekiéh) at the entrance 
of the hill-country, where it arrested his attention 
—as the outermost frontier stronghold towards 
the south. 25. And (10.) Hazor, Hadattah [nIn, 
Chaldee form of Hebrew win, new; Septuagint 
omits, unless it be included in the words kai di kwuat 
aitwv; Vulgate has Azor-nova; Boa. has Alacap ri 
xasinv]. This city is placed er by Zusebius 
and Jerome (‘Onomast.,’ ‘ Azor’) in the Shephela. 
This list comprises exclusively the cities in the 
Negeb; aad hence Wilton, following De Saulcy, 
fixes its site at a ruin called Qasr el-Adadah, about 
two miles north-west of the ig? Zuweirah pass, 
on the summit of a hill) This situation, at the 
head of the important of Ez-zuweirah, serves 
to explain why it should immediately-follow Bea 
loth (Kurnub), which stands in a similar relation 
to the only other main route by which central 
Palestine 1s approached from the south-east 
(‘Negeb,’ p. 99). and (11.) Kerioth. Some take 
this as the name of a town, which Stewart (‘Tent 
and Khan,’ p. 217) sug ests might be Kharbet- 
kourah, near Moladah. But Kerioth must he 
joined to the following word, dropping ‘“‘and :” 
Kerioth-hezron, which is Hazor-amam [n> 
}7¥q, which is rendered literally by the Septuagint 
kat at modes "Acepwv, and the cities of Hezron. 
abt oe: It is evident that this place, which 
had originally been a pastoral settlement, from the 
prefix Hazor, had been taken and fortified by the 
Anakim. The Israelites, when they obtained 
possession of it, added to this Kirjath the name 
of Hezron, ‘in honour of the father of two of their 
most distinguished worthies, Jerahmeel and Caleb, 
to each of whom a portion of the Negeb was 
assigned’ ENegshs p. 101. But see on ch. xiv. 
6-15, where a different view of Caleb’s descent is 
supported ; and besides, Hezron occurs in this 
chapter (v. 3) as the name, not of a person, but a 
pach his pate has been hesitatingly suggested 
y. Robinson (Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 472; Van 
de Velde, ii., p. 82), and confidently pronounced by 
Wilton (‘Negeb.’ p. 20) to be what is now known 
as el-Kuryetein—‘the two cities,’ or ‘the double 
city ’—the heights around being covered with ruins 
of populous towns, which might form one large 
Hazor. It is called Hazor-amam, from Hemam 
(Gen. xxxvi. 22), or Homam (1 Chr. i, 39), a Horite 
chieftain ; and in accordance with this hypothesis, 
as to the place having been anciently an outlyin 
settlement of the Horites, the neighbourhood o 
el-Kuryetein abounds, with excavations made by 
human hands, to serve as the habitations of a 
Troglodyte people. (12.) Shema is considered b 
Reland (‘ Palestina,’ 2 145) to be identical wit 


Sheba (ch. xix. 2), both on account of the associa- 
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28 gaddah, and Heshmon, and Beth-palet, and Hazar-shual, and Beer-sheba, 
29, and Bizjothjah, Baalah, and Jim, and Azem, 
31, Hormah, and ° Ziklag, and Madmannah, and Sansannah, and Lebaoth, 


the tribe of Judah. 
B C. 1444, 
and Eltolad, and Chesil, and | ° ch. 19. 5. 


1 Sam. 27,6. 


tion in both passages with Moladah and of the 
frequent interchange of the letters D and 3 (see on 
ch, xix. 2). Wilton thinks that the reading of 
this name in the Septuagint [Zadyed] affords a 
clue to the discovery of its modern representative 
‘in a site of ruins and a mound or low tell (de- 


scribed by Robinson, ‘ Biblical Researches,’ ii., p 
423, 424, about five miles east-south-east of ’Arad), 
called Rujeim-selameh (cairn of Selémeh, the 


mound of peace), situa’ in a basin formed by 
some green hills, which the Arabs call Wady er- 
Ramail (valley of Jerahmeel) (Van de Velde, ‘Syria 
and Palestine,’ ii., pp. 84, 85). _(13.) Moladah (1 Chr. 
iv. 28; Neh. x1, 26)—the Malatha of the classics and 
of Josephus (* Antiquities,’ b. XViii., ch. Vi., sec. 2); 
is identified by Robinson (‘Biblical Researches, 
ii., pp. 621, 622) with el-Milh, four English miles 
south-west from *Ar4d, and twenty from Hebron. 
There are here the vestiges of an extensive town, 
with important wells. There is a general concur- 
rence in the correctness of the identification with 
el-Milh (see, besides Reland’s ‘ Palestina,’ p. 885, 
Wilson’s ‘Lands of the Bible,’ i, pp. 347, 348; 
Porter, ‘Handbook of Syria and Palestine,’ p. 54; 
Stewart, ‘Tent and Khan,’ p. 217). Wilton derives 
the name Moladah from Molid, a descendant of 
Jerahmeel. Robinson (‘ Biblical Researches,’ ii., 
p. 621) end Keil can trace no etymological connec- 
tion between Moladah and Milh. On the other 
hand, Farst (in his ‘Hebrew Lexicon,’ sub voce) 
states that Moladah is etymologically and _liter- 
ally the same as Mylitta, a Pheaician oddess, 
whose Wire ° was evidently established there. 
27, And (14.) Hazar-gaddah—1. ¢., the enclosure of 
the kid (as En-gedi), identified by Wilton with 
Tamar (Ezek. xlvii. 19), the Thamara of the classics, 
in Wady Mubughik, between Jebel and Wady 
Hudhrarand Wady Nedjid,at the south-western ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea. But Husebius and Jerome 
lace Thamar at Kurnub (Reland, ‘ Palestina,’ p. 
jus), aa ee) Heshmon—placed by the same 
s03N Fa Wady Hasb (cf »2). (16) and Beth- 
palet—so called probally from the name of its 
founder, Peleth (1 Chr. ii. 26-33). From its posi- 
tion in this list before Hazar-shual and Beer-sheba, 
and also from its close association with Moladab, 
a limited range is marked within which it must be 
sought. ‘Its site is probably found in the ruin 
called Jerrah, near the juncture of the Wadies 
7Ar4rah and Milb, Moladah. Here, therefore, I 
venture provisionally to locate Beth-palet ; and 
in the present designation of the ruin (Jerrah) I 
am not indisposed to recognize a fragment of the 
pn the eee went of pele 
and Molid’ (‘Negeb,’ p. 136). 28. f I= 
shual—i. mee abitat of the Shual. Pe ytuagint, 
this p ace, 


h 
south-west of Gaza (ch. xix. 3; 1 Chr. iv. 28), 
sufficiently determine its whereabouts; and Van 
de Velde (‘Syria and Palestine, ii, p. 136) men- 
tions a ruin, named Sa4we, on a hill near the last- 
mentioned town. A mud-built village, called 
Beni-shail, about half an hour north-east of Khan- 
ounes (Khan Ytnas), was fixed upon by the 
Scottish Deputation (‘ Narrative, p.- $4). The 
district of country in which both places are 


situated abounds with jackals, a small species of 


s ‘Biblical Re- 


foxes, and gregarious (Robinsons. 
? Gi, p. 624; Keith’s * Evidence of Pro- 
phery? Bs 255, Sith edi ion). and (18.) Beer-aheba 


—now Bér es-Seba (see on Gen. xxi. 31 ; xxvi. 32, 33). 
and (19,) Bizjothjah. The Septuagint omits it, and 
no trace of it is to be found in the Negeb. Wilton 
suggests that it should be joined to the following 
word, Biz Cn pt emg Rg latter name bein 
ven to the place from the ancient prevalence of 
aal-worship, and the former being added by the 
Israelites, expressing, according to the meaning of 
the words, *Jehovah’s contempt’ of Baal. eir 
el-Belah re temple of Baal), about half-way 
between Khan Yfinas and Gaza, and a little to 
the north of Beni-shail. 29. and (20.) lim. Wilton, 
founding on a comparison of this list with those 
in ch. xix. and 1 Chr. iv., considers Tim = Azem, 
as if the word, like its analogue (Num. xxxiii. 44, 
47), should be Ije-azem, or Azmon (v. 4; Num. 
xxxiv. 4), or Kesam (Targum of Jonathan), which 
is placed at_a ruin, el-’Ab’deh or el-’Aujeh, near 
awady called KusSimeh by Robinson, and Aseimeh 
by Rowland; while the ancient name is per- 
petuated in that of the dominant Arab tribe of 
the district, the Az&zimeh (singular, Azmy). ‘ lim 
means ruins, and so does ’Aujeh. It is applied, 
according to Robinson, to a conical hill crowned 
by the ruins of a town north of Jericho. Here, 
too, in the ’Aujeh of the Negeb, the same meaning 
is expressed—viz., the hill or rocky fey on which 
the ancient ruins are situated’ (*Negeb,’ pp. 
155-177), 30. Aad (21,) Eltolad—or Tolad (i Chr.iv. 
ree ‘born of God;’ a name which Wilton supposes 
Abraham gave to this. place as the scene of Isaac’ 
nativity. It was situated in the far south-west of 
the Negeb, at no great distance from el.’Aujeh. 
and Chesil. This name wae apparently the sume 
as Bethul (ch. xix. 4), and Bethuel (1 Chr. iv. 30), 
aud Beth-el or Beith-el (l Sam. xxx. 27). [The 
Septuagint, Ba:SiA, being given probably in 
memory of Abraham’s making it a sanctuary of 
the true God (Gen. xxi. 33, 34).] When, at a later 
period, the place had been desecrated by the 
establishment of star-worship (Amos v. 4-6; viii. 
i. the Jews or the return from the captivity 
called it Chesil (folly), as the northern Beth-el 
received the contemptuous name of Beth-aven 
(house of vanity); the name Chesil remained, and 
the site is identified with that of el-Kbtlasah, the 
Elusa of the classics, a little to the south-west of 
Beer-sheba, the ruins of which cover au area of 
fifteen or twenty acres ( Williams’s ‘Holy City,’ 
p. 488; Wilson’s ‘Lands of the Bible,’ i, p. 342; 
Stewarts ‘Tent and Khan,’ p. 205; Robinson, 
“Biblical Researches,’ i., pp. 296-298). The latter, 
however, though he recognizes the Elusa of pro: 
fane history, did not find the Chesil of the Bible in 
Khilasah. and (23.) Hormah—i. ¢c., laid under the 
ban, doomed to destruction. Its former name was 
Zephath (Judg. i. 17), which is preserved in its 
modern representative es-Sepat (or Seb4ta), rather 
Tebata, about seven miles south-west of Khilasah 
(Chesil) ( Wilson’s ‘Lands of the Bible,’ i., p. 342; 
Stewarts ‘Tent and Khan,’ p. 205; Kurtz, ii, 
. 336), 81. And (24.) Ziklag Septuagint, Zexe- 
Kae) It has been hypothetically laced at a site 
of ancient ruins called ’Asltj or Kasl6j by Row- 
land (‘Holy City,’ 1, pp. 463-468; and Wilton, 
‘Negeb,’ p. 209), about three hours east of Sebata 
and south-west of Milh (Moladah), on the way to 
? Aujeh (Ije-azem) (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches, 
ii, p. 621; alsoiii.,* List of Arabic Names of Places, 
No. -3)._and (25.) Madmannah (Septuagint, May- 
apiz]. It is called (ch. xix. 5) Beth-marcabot 
(chariot-house or station). It must have been 
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and Shilhim, and Ain, and ‘Rimmon: all the cities ave twenty and nine, 


And in the valley, ¢Eshtaol, and Zoreah, and Ashnah, and Zanoah, 


the tribe of Judah. 


B.C. 1444. 


° Neh. 11. 28 
@ ch. 19, 41, 
* ch. 10.3.5, 


35 and En-gannim, Tappuah, and Enam, ‘Jarmuth, and /Adullam, Socoh, |, cn i215 


situated in a plain or open country where wheeled 
carriages ead be used; and from the times of 
Eusebius and Jerome it has generally been placed 
at Mnvwis, now el-Ming&y, the stage south of 
Gaza (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ iii.; ‘Notes 
and Illustrations,’ xxii.; ‘Routes through the 
Desert,’ No. v.: see also Map at the end of his 
‘Later Biblical Researches’). and (26.) Sansannah 
Popbuasin’, ZSeFevvax]. It is called (ch. xix. §) 

azar-susah, and (1 Chr. iv. 31) Hazar-susim (a 
depot of horses); supposed to be Wady es-Suny, 
where, from the vicinity to the shore of this and 
the preceding place, horses and wagons are in 
common use, as travellers testify. 32 And 
(27.) Lebaoth (place of lionesses). It is called (ch. 
xix. 6) Beth-lebaoth and (1 Ch. iv. 31) Beth-birei 
(Septus int, AaBas]; placed by Wilton on a 
ow hill north-east of “Ard, the site of a ruin 
called el-Beytdh. There are numerous caves in 
the neighbourhood, and the footprints of lions 
have been discovered by several modern travellers. 
and (28,) Shilhim. The list of cities in the Negeb 
assigned to Simeon contains (ch. xix. 6) Sharuhen, 
and that in 1 Chr. iv. 31, Shaaraim, in lieu of 
Shilhim, These seem to have been variations of 
the name, or perhaps corruptions of a later age. 
Its site is supposed by Wilton to be el-Btrein (the 
wells), and Khurbet es-Seram. and (29,) Ain. This 
is regarded by Robinson (‘ Biblical Researches,’ ii., 
p. 625) as a separate place, being mentioned among 
the cities of the south (sce on ch. xix. 7; xxi. 16). 
But it may be taken here as qualifying the 
following word, Ain Rimmon (fountain of the 
pomegranate). It is called, ch. xix. 7, Remmon 
in our version, though neither in that passage, 
nor 1 Chr. iv. 32, nor Neh. xi. 29, is there any 
alteration in the Hebrew form of the word 
Reptuscin’, "Epwued)]. Wilton identifies it with 

mer-rum&4mim (Arabic, ‘the mother of pome- 
granates’), ‘beyond Beer-sheba, near the north-east 
angle of that portion of the Negeb formed by the 
junction of the hill country with the Wadies 
heriah and Khuweilifeh, the latter always an 
important watering- place. all the eities are 
twenty and nine, with their villages ayy 


—and their hamlets ; moveable enclosures usually 
erected in the vicinity of cities (see ch, xiii. 23; 
Lev. xxv. 31). In the preceding exposition, as to 
the number, arrangement, and identification of 
the cities, we have for the most part followed the 
theory Mr. Wilton supports in his ‘ Negeb,’ 
under the impression that, in our present imper- 
fect acquaintance with the region south of Pales- 
tine, no more trustworthy guide can be obtained. 
Not that we put implicit faith in all his interpre- 
tations—for we deem some of them merely con- 
ectural, and others doubtful—but his work must 
e acknowledged to be an interesting and ingeni- 
ous apilicoeies of philological reasoning and the 
researches of modern travellers, to elucidate an 
obscure department in Biblical geography; and 
the rules he prescribed to himself in conduction 
his enquiries into the comparative etymolagy o: 
the ancient and modern names, as well as into all 
the conditions required by the various Scripture 
notices oi the cities in the Negeb, are founded 
upon principles unquestionably sound and com- 
rehensive, though the conclusions to which they 
ave led him remain to be tested by the results of 
future and systematic opens 


33. in the valley [nbpe/z]. This word, signi. 
fying a low level tract of country, with the article 
prefixed, is applied in all instances, except one 
(Zeph. ii 5), as the designation of the maritime 

lain of Philistia ast po gece év 7h medwy). 

he cities of this district are divided into four 
pone First group comprised the cities in the 
owland, adjoining the western mountains, and 
extending to the road from Jerusalem to Beit- 
Jibrin, Eshtaol [Sxnyx (perhaps petition, en- 
treaty, Gesenius); Septuagint, AcrawA]—usually 
associated with Zoreah (cf. ch. xix. 41; wi 3 XV1. 
31: see ‘Onomast.,’ article ‘ Esthaul’) ; and hence, 
although no trace of it has been found Rebinson’s 
‘ Biblical Researches,’ iii., p. 20), it may be inferred 
that it stood at the foot of the western mountains 
of Judah, near the great Wady Strar. Porter, 
who made a careful survey of the district, thinks 
it to be ‘a high probability that the site of this 
aucient town is now occupied by the village of 
Yeshua, or Eshua, lying at the eastern extremity 
of the broad valley which runs up among the 
hills between Zorah and Beth-shemesh. The moun- 
tains rise steep and rugged immediately behind it, 
but the village is encompassed by fruitful fields 


and orchards,’ Zoreah [7p7y7, hornet’s town]. 


The form of the word in the original is never 
changed ; and although our version has Zoreah in 
this passage, it has Zorah in all others (ch. xix. 41; 
Judg. xiii, 25; xvi. 31; xviii. 2, 8, 11; 1 Chr. iv. 2) 
except in 1 Chr. ii. 53; Neh. xi. 29, where it is 
Taveah (Septuagint, "Pda and Lapéal, now Sir’ah, 
@ small miserable hamlet situated on the spur of a 
steep high ridge, or conical hill, jutting out from 
the hills of Judah, scarcely two miles west from 
Yeshua (Porter’s ‘Handbook of Syria and Pales- 
tive,’ p. 248). Its position is described (‘Ono- 
mast.,’ article res as about ten miles from 
Eleutheropolis _ (Beit-Jibrin) towards Nicopolis 
(Amw&s) (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ ii., 
pp. 340, 343, 365; iii, p. 18). Ashnah (ny 
the fortified; Septuagint, "Aceoa]. It stood 
between Zorah and Zanoah; but its site has 
not yet been discovered. 34 Zanoah [nin, or 
tat (Neh. xi. 30) (perhaps marsh, bog, Gesenius) ; 
Sad fe Tava and {avw, Tischendorf’s MSS.] 
—now Zanua. It is described (‘Onomast.,’ article 
‘Zanohua’) as in the region of Eleuthero- 
polis (Beit-Jibrin), on the way to Jerusalem; and 
this description is confirmed by Dr. Rodinson 
Ce Researches,’ ii., p. 343), who says that 

ni lies on the low slope of a hill not far from 
Zorah and Beth-shemesh (Ain-thems), En-gannim 
please ge of gardens) —the name of a city of 

udah, situated at the western base of the moun- 
tains, near to Zanoah. Its site is not yet identi- 
fi There is another place to which this name 
is applied (see on ch. xix. 21), Tappuah [moen} 
The Septuagint does not noticeit. It stood on the 
slope of the western mountains, amongst the other 
towns here enumerated; but its position is un- 
known (see another Tappuah in v. 53; and a third, 
ch. xvi. 8; xvii. 18). Enam [oypn, the two 
fountains ; ei ite Matam and nvacm (Tis- 
ceeda fe MSS.)]—the name of a city adjoining 
‘Timnath (see on Gen. xxxviii. 14). The Peshito 
version joins this word with the preceding, 
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36 %and Azekah, and *Sharaim, and Adithaim, and Gederah, 7and Gedero- 


the tribe of Judah. 


B. ©. 1444 


37 thaim; fourteen cities with their villages: Zenan, and Hadashah, and |? 10. 10,” 


38 Migdal-gad, and Dilean, and Mizpeh, ‘and Joktheel, Lachish, and 


h 1 Sam, 17, 
62. 


40, Bozkath, and Eglon, and Cabbon, and Lahmam, and Kithlish, and |? or;or. 
41 Gederoth, Beth-dagon, and Naamah, and Makkedah; sixteen cities with | ‘ ?¥1 «7. 


*Pathuch-elam.’? 35. Jarmuth [mov, height; 
Septuagint, ‘IepxobS]—anciently a royal city .of 
the Canaanites (ch. x. 3; xii. 11: ef. Neh. xi. 29), 
now Yarnik. It stood (‘Onomast.,’ article ‘Jer- 
mus’) ten miles from Eleutheropolis (Beit-Jibrin), 
on the way to Jerusalem, and it is called _by Huse- 
bius, Jermucha; by Jerome, Jarimuth (Robinson’s 
Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 344; Van de Velde, 
ii, p. 156). Adullam [obup (justice of the people, 
Gesenius); Septuagint, "Odo\Adu] — anciently a 
royal city of the Canaanites (ch. xii. 15), and 
situated in the undulating plain below Timnath 
Gen, xxxviii. 1), and near Gath (2 Chr. xi. 7, 8). 
d usebius and Jerome place it (‘Onomast.,’ article 
‘Adullam’) near Eleutheropolis (Beit-Jibrin), at the 
western foot of the mountain range of Judah. Itis 
identified by Van de Velde (‘Syria and Palestine,’ 
ii., pp. 157, 160) with Deir-dublan. Socoh [ADw, 
branch; Septuagint, Zawxe]--the name of a city in 
the Shephelah of Judah ; now Shuweiheb, a ruin ; 
reckoned (‘Onomast.,’ article * Soccho’) at nine 
miles towards Jerusalera, on another road than 
Jarmuth (Jarmok), from which it is only half an 
hour’s distance (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ 
ii, pp. 348, 349). It is a different place from that 
mentioned, v. 48, Azekah [nptp (dug over, broken 
UP, Gesenius) ; Septuagint, Anka and "lafnké (Tis- 
chendorf’s MSS.) —a town in the cultivated plain, 
as its name imports, near Socoh (1 Sam. xvii. 1). 
Its site has been fixed. at Tell Zakariye (Reland, 
‘Palestina,’ pp. 660, 753 ; Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Re- 
searches,’ ii., pp. 343, 344, 350). 36. Sharaim [o:1py, 
two gates. In other passages (1 Sam. xvii. 52; 
1 Chr. iv. 31) it is in accordance with the Hebrew 
*Shaaraim ;’ Septuagint, Zaxapin and Zapyapep, 
( Tischendorf’s SS. )]—not far from Gaih (Tell es- 
Safigh), Adithaim [Dm qp, dom dle prey]. he Sep- 
tuagint makes no mention of it. It was the name 
of a town in the Shephelah : its site has not been 
ascertaine?. Gederah [777137, ‘he fold, the enclo- 
sure ; Septuagint, P'4é19a]—« city in the lowland of 
Judah, probably that described (° Onomast.,’ article 
‘Gahedur’) as a large village ten miles from 
Eleutheropolis (Beit-Jibrin), near Azekah and prob- 
ably situated in the valiey of Elzh (Wady eB- 
Simt). Vande Velde takes it to be a village now 
called Ghetera, a few hours’ distaace from Gath 
(Tell es-Safiéh), Gederothaim {o1n473, two folds 


—ie.,, for the goats and the sheep separately ; 
Septuagint translates kai ct érmabhes abras, an 
its folda-i e., the folds of the preceding town, 
Gedcerah}. This reading cf the LXX. suggests a 
natural way of removing & difficulty from this 
verse; for otherwise there would be fifteen cities 
in this group instead of fourteen, 97. Zenan [}7¥ 
or PS¥, place of flocks (Mic. i. 11; Reland, 
‘Palestina,’ p. 1058) ; Septuagint, Zevv4], It stood, 
as may be inferred from the towns with which it 
ia here associated, on the west coast, and has been 
supposed by Porter to have occupied the sit2 of 
a small village, Jenin; but by Schwartz with 
another village, one mile south-east of Viet 
called by him Zan-abra, and by Robinson (* Biblic 
Researches,’ iii., Appemdix, p. 117; ‘Arabic List 
of Towns between the Mountains and the Plain of 
Gaza’) es-Sen4birah. i oa [Septuagint, ’Adac- 


cay]. The Talmud, quoted by Reland (‘ Palestina,’ 
p. 701) says that it was an insigaificant village, 
comprising no more than fifty houses, It was in 
all probability the Adasa of Maccabean story, 
situated about thirty turlongs west from Both. 
horon (Josephus, * Antiquities,’ b. xii., ch. x., sec. 5). 
Migdal-gad [tower of Gad; Septuagint, Maya- 
daryéd]—the Magdala where the Syrians were de- 
feated by Pharaoh-necho (Herodotus, b. ii, ch. 
clix.),north-westof Lachish, identified with Mejdel, 
one of the largest and most flourishing towns in the 
west of Palestine, surrounded by extensive gar- 
dens and orchards, but exhibiting at the same 
time, in its broken columns and large hewn stones, 
the relics of an ancient site. It stands two miles 


| east of Ascalon (Porter’s ‘Handbook of Syria and 


Palestine,’ p. 272; Van de Velde, ii., p. 177). 38, 
Dilean [jr>7, gourd-field, or place of cucumbers ; 
Septuagint, Acdéd]—supposed by Van de Velde to 
be represented. by the: modern Jina, a small clay- 
built village, bearing, however, many marks of 
antiquity. Mizpeh [TpyD7, the watch-tower ; Sep- 
tuagint, Maopeé]. Asit stands in this enumeration, 
its place must have been intermediate between 
Migdal-gad (Mejdel) and Lachish (um-Lakis). 
“The southern part of the Shephelah (says Porter) 
abounds in little tells, to any one of which the 
name of Mizpeh would be applicable.’ Joktheel 
[bynp, subdued of God; Septuagint, IexapejA]. 
Its site is unknown. 39. Lachish [wrod (either the 
smitten, captured, or the tenacious, rad a 
ble, Gesenius). The Septuagint omits, but. 7'ischen- 
dorf’s MSS. notes have Acxe:s]—n0w um-LAkis, on 
a tell (Porter's ‘ Handbook,’ pp. 260, 261 ; Van ce 
Velde, ii., p. 188; but see also Robinson’s * Biblical 
Researches,’ ii., p. 388, where this identification is 
disputed). Pozkath froxa (stony region, high, 
Comey 3 Septuagint, Baonsas; Josephus (* Anti- 
quities,’ b. x., ch. iv., sec. 1), Booxés (called 1n our 
version Boscath, 2 Ki. xxii. 1).] It stood near 
Lachish; bus the exact spot has not been dis- 
covered, Eglon [/i532, vituline: the Septuagin’ 
omits; but Tischendorf’s MSS, notes insert a 
Its modern representativeis Ajlam (Porter's ‘Hand- 
book,’ p. 261), or Ajlan (Van de Velde, ii., p. 188; 
Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ i1., p. 392). The 
only remains are some pottery and scattered 
broken stones. 40. Cabbon (Septuagint, Xo aj— 
not identified. Lahmam [the present rew 
text has opnd, Lahmas; but 32'MSS. reod Onn), as 
in our version; Septuagint, Maxés]—not ascer- 
tained. Kithlish [eons (a man’s wall, Gesenius); 

tuagint, Maayés|—undiscovered. 41. Gederoth 
el Soe with the article, 2 Chr. xxviil. 


It was not connected 
Beth- 


Reland has suggested that, in the absence of the 
copulative, Ged ] 

be read as the distinctive name of one place, But 
it is objected 
that uke VOU e fF 

stances; tha 

aaeage of Chronicles above quoted ; and that such 
an arrangement of the wor 
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textual enumeration. No trace of the site has 
been obtained. Naamah [npp), pleasant; Septua- 
gint, NwudvJ]—unknown. Makkedah [n7pn, place 
of shepherds; Septuagint, Mayndav].  Husebius 
and Jerome (Onomast.,’ "article “ttaceda'y cay 
that its position is eight miles to the east of Eleu- 
theropolis (Beit-Jibrin); but their account is evi- 
dently erroneous. On the right bank of Wady 
es-Siimt, above one mile above the tell, js a ruin 
called el-Klédiah, suave tae ra the position, and 
bearingsome resemblance tothename, of Makkedah 
(Porter, ‘ Handbook,’ p: 251). These are the six- 
teen cities which compose this group; but the site 
of few of them is known. 42. Libnah [7)3, white- 


ness; Septuagint, AcBve], It stood on the plain 
Bethea hakkedah and Tachish, a little north- 
west of Lachish. Ether [77p (see on 1 Chr. iv, 
$2); Septuagint, "ISax]—not known. Ashan [}¥p 
(or Chorashan, 1 Sam. peg Eusebius describes 
it as sixteen and Jerome as fifteen miles west from 
Jerusalem: unknown. 43. Jiphtah, [TheSeptua- 
gint omits; but Tischendorf’s MSS. have lepSu}. It 
was near Eleutheropolis (Beit-Jibrin) ; but the site 
has not been identified. Ashnah [the strong, forti- 
fied; Septuagint, Acewve]—about sixteen miles 
south-west of Jerusalem. Neztb [Septuagint, 
NaciB]—now Beit-Nosib. Husebiuse states it to 
have been situated nine and Jerome seven Roman 
miles from Beit-Jibrin, on the way to Hebron 
(‘ Onomast.,’ article ‘ Nasib :’ cf. Robinson's ‘ Bibli- 
cal Researches,’ ii., pp. 344, 399; iii., pp, 12, 13). 
‘There is a ruined tower, about sixty feet square, 
solidly built: some of the larger blocks are levelled, 
but the crevices are cobbled with smaller stones. 
Not far from it are the foundations of another 
and still older structure, measuring 120 feet long 
by.30 wide. On a mound to the south are more 
ruins, and the whole surrounding ground is strewn 
with square stones and fragments of columns’ 
(Porter's ‘ Handbook,’ di 280). 44. Keilah [Septua- 
int, KecAcu]—grouped with Nezib and Mareshah ; 
t its site has not been fixed by modern ex- 
plorers. Achzib [2438 (falsehood, a lie: cf. Mic, 
i, 14); Septuagint, K-%i8}—a town in the tribe of 
Judah, different from the place of the same name 
mentioned, ch. xix. 29, Mareshah [Septuagint, 
Bafnodp]—i. e., on the top of a hill; apppored to 
be represented by the modern Marash, which lies 
south-south-west of Beit-Jibrin (Robinson's ‘ Bib- 
lical Researches,’ it, pp. 422, 428). This is a 
separate group of nine cities, the sites of several 
of which have been discovered on the edges of the 
mountains, 46, Ekron [j\7pp, eradication; Sep- 
tuagint, Axxapdv]—one of the cities retained by 
the Philistines, situated in the northern part of 
their territory, which were assigned in the first in- 
stance toJudah ; now’Akir. It wassituated onthe 
northern border of Judah. According to Husebius 
and Jerome (‘Onomast.,’ article ‘Accaron’) it lay 
between Azotus (Asiior ent Jamnia, towards the 
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42 their villages: Libnah, and Ether, and Ashan, and Jiphtah, and Ashnah, 

rv and Nezib- and Keilah, and Achzib, and Mareshah ; nine cities with their 

45 villages: Ekron, with her towns and her villages I 

47 the sea, all that Jay ® near 4 Ashdod, with their rp ae Ashdod with her 
towns and her villages, Gaza with her towns and 

kriver of Egypt, and ‘the great sea, and the border thereof: 

And in the mountains, Shamir, and Jattir, and Socoh, and Dannah, 
50 and Kirjath-sannah, which «s Debir, and Anab, and Eshtemoh, and 
51 Anim, and Goshen, and Holon, and Giloh; eleven cities with their 
52 villages: Arab, and Dumah, and Eshean, and *Janum, and Beth- 


the tribe of Judah. 


B.C. 1444, 


® by the 
place of. 

J ch 13.3 
1 Sem. 6, 1, 
6 


lages: from Ekron even unto 


er villages, unto the 
ages, © Gen. 16, 18, 


* ch. 10, dL. 
ch. 11, 16, 
9 Or, Janus. 


east ; ‘that is to say, to the eastward of a right line 
between those two places; and such is the actual 
position of ’Akiz, relative to Esdfid and Yebna, 
at the present 2 (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Re- 
searches, iii., pp. 22-25). evenuntothe sea. [The 
Septuagint, instead of this latter clause, has a4d 
*Axxapwv Teuvd, or leuvat (i. €., Jabuch); Sischen- 
dorf’s various readings.] 47. Ashdod [Septuagint, 
AonéI]—now Esdid, south-west of Ekron. with 
her towns—lit., her daughters. and her villages— 
i.e, pastoral enclosures, Gaza [732, the strong; 
Septuagint, Ta{a]—now Ghuzzeh, situated about 
three miles from the sea. river of Egypt—el- 


Arish. 

48, And in the mountains [173:]—and in the 
mountain, the hill-country of Judah [Septuagint, 
kal év tH Spey]. Shamir (Septuagint, air ion 
town classed aa Jattir and Socoh, which have 
been discovered eight or ten miles south of 
Hebron ; so that it may be concluded to have stood 
in the same quarter; but its exact site has not 
been ascertained. Jattir [7"m, pre-eminent; Sep- 


tuagint, oe the-modern ’Attir (Robin- 


son's ‘ Biblical Researches,’ ik, pp. 194, 625). Socoh 
[Septuagint, 2oy¢]—now Shaukeh, or Shuweikeh. 
49, Dannah 


L Septuagint, ‘Pewvd). audsing) from 
the associated towns, it stood south or south-west 
of Hebron, Kirjath-sannah, which is Debir— 
Kirjath-sannah = city of palms (Gesenius); so-called 
from its jay trees, ‘the lingering traces of the 
desert’ (Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 161); 
called also. Kirjath-sepher (the city of the book). 
Septuagint, wod:s yaaupérwy.] ‘ Debir” (oracle) 
Septuagint; Aafip} was the uname given to this 
town after its capture by Caleb (see on Judg. i, 11). 
Tt was not far from Hebron. 50. Anab [332,, grape- 
town; Septuagint, Avdv]—the’An&b of the pres- 
ent day (Robinson's ‘Biblical Researches,’ ii., pp. 
194, 195). Eshtemoh (obedience, Gesenius) [Sep- 
tuagint, “Es]—now Sem(’a, the site of an extensive 
ancient town (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ ii., 
B 194; also 627; Bonar, ‘Land of Promise,’ 

). Anim (contract. for oy, fountains (Gesenius); 
Septuagint, A:cdu). Husebius and Jerome (‘Ono- 
mast.,’ art. ’Avovju) say it was about nine miles 
south of Hebron. Wilson (‘Lands of the Bible,’ 
op PR, 353-354) considers this Anim as el-Ghuwein; 
not the Ain (v. 32), as Robinson does. 61, Goshen 
{Septuagint ; ody}. Its site is unknown. Holon 
sandy) or Hilen (1 Chr. vi. 58) [Septaagint, Xadod] 
—notascertained. Giloh (Septuagint, I'n\oujJ—not 
yetidentified. This:first group of eleven cities seem 
to have clustered round Debir, which is the 17 
and most important. 62. Arab [Se tuagint, Aloéu 
or epe8]—not discovered. Dumah 79%7, silence ; 
Septuagint, ‘Peuvé]— probably el- Daumeh, a 
ruined village six miles south-west of Hebron 
and seventeen from Beit-Jibrin (‘Onomast.,’ art. 
‘Dumah ;’ Robinson’s ‘Biblical earches,’ i., 
314). ‘Although it does not lie on a hil, yet it is 
in the heart of a hilly region, and must itaelf 
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54 tappuah, and Aphekah, and Humtah, and “Kirjath-arba, which is 
55 Hebron, and Zior; nine cities with their villages: Maon, Carmel, and 
56, Ziph, and Juttah, and Jezreel, and Jokdeam, and Zanoah, Cain, Gibeah, 
58 and Timnah; ten cities with their villages: Halhul, Beth-zur, and 
59 Gedor, and Maarath, and Beth-anoth, and Eltekon ; six cities: with their 
60 villages: ° Kirjath-baal, which zs Kirjath-jearim, and Rabbah ; two cities 


with their villages : 
61, te, 


very considerably elevated above the level of 
the sea. It must have been well-watered, and 
surrounded by a fruitful soil; but only the 
name remains to us in Scripture’ (Bonar, * Land 
of Promise,’ p. 60). Eshean [jp¢'8, support, 
prop; Septuagint, Zoua; Alexandrian, Erav]—not 
yet met with. 63. Janum [oy, Janim (chet, in 
the Hebrew text); Septuagint, "Ieuaty; Alex- 
andrian, avovgz (Tischendorf’s MSS.) |—unknown. 
Beth-tappuah [moen-ma, house of the citron or the 
apple ; Septuagint, Ba:Saxov; Alexandrian, BeS- 
Sampove]—now Teffah (Robinson's ‘Biblical Re- 
searches,’ ii., p. 428; Porter’s ‘Handbook,’ p. 259) ; 
situated one hour forty-five minutes, or about 
five miles, west from Hebron. ‘It pppesa ax old 
village on a high and broad ridge. It contains a 
good number of inhabitants, and lies in the midst 
of olive-groves and vineyards, with marks of 
industry and thrift on every side. Indeed, man 

of the former terraces “ore the hill-sides are still 
in use; and the land looks somewhat as it may 
have done in ancient times. Several portions of 
walls, apparently those of an old fortress, are 
visible among the houses, and seem to attest the 
antiquity of the place.’ Aphekah [Scptuagint, 
Saxova]. 64. Humtah [nppn, place of lizards ; 
Septuagint, Etué; Alexandrian, Xepparal—not 
known, Kirjath-arba, which is Hebron—(see 
on ch. xiv. 15.) Zior [7y¥, smallness; Septua- 


gint, ZwealS; Alexandrian, ciwp]. Husebius and 
Jerome notice it (*‘Onomast.,’ art. ‘2id’) as 
lying between AXlia (Jerusalem) and Eleuthero- 
polis (Beit-Jibrin). It may probably be repre- 
sented by Sa’ir (Lobinson’s ‘ Biblical esearches,’ 
second appendix, Arabic Lists, iv., el-Khilil, 
Hebron), a village about six miles north of Hebron 
on the road to Tektjab. This group ‘clustered 
round Hebron. 55. Maon [Septuagint, Made; 
Alexandrian, Mawy]—now Main, a town in 
ruins, situated on a round hill called Tell Ma’to, 
twenty minutes distance from Carmel (Robinson's 
‘Biblical Researches,’ ii., pp. 193-195; Porter's 
‘Handbook,’ p. 61; Wilton’s ‘Negeb,’ p. 13, 
where it is shown that the town Maon was in the 
hill-country; but ‘‘the wilderness of Maon,” 
where Nabal’s flocks pastured (cf. 1 Sam. xx. 
21; xxiii, 24, 25) was in the Negeb, “‘the south 
country”). Carmel arial Septuagint, Xepped] 
—a city about six miles south-east of Hebron, now 
Kurmiil (1 Sam. xv. 12), different from the Carmel 
of Elijah. The ruins of Carmel are the largest of 
any in the whole district (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical 
Researches,’ ii., p. 195; Porter's ‘Handbook,’ pp. 
G61, 62; ‘ Negeb,’ pp. 16-18). Ziph—a ruined city on 
a mound called Tell Zif. It was at the distance 
of an hour and a half from el-Ramah. Kobinson 
thought the extensive ruins to the east of Tell 
Ziph to be those of the city itself. Juttah—now 
Yiitta, 66, Jezreel (Septuagint, ‘Iap:i)A]—a town, 
undiscovered in connection with the southern 
Carmel. Jokdeam [Septuagint, "Apixdp]— un- 
known. Zanoeueditteront from that mentioned, 


In the wilderness, Beth-arabah, Middin, and Secacah, and Nibshan, 
62 and the city of Salt, and ? En-gedi; six cities with their villages. 


-south-west of 


B.C. 1444.. 


” ch, 14, 15. 
Judg. 1,10, 

© ch. 16. 14, 
1Sam. 7. 1. 
2 Sam, 6, 2. 
1 Chr. 13. 6, 

P 1 Sam. 23. 

29. 

18am. 24.1, 
2 Chr. 20. 2, 


v. 34 (Robinson's ‘Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 343) 
[Septuagint, Zazwv]—perhaps identified in Za'ndtah 
(Robinson's *‘ Appendix,’ * Arabic Lists ’iv., No. 4, 
containing the places south-west of el-Khulil} 
(Hebron). 57. Cain [};70, the lance ; Septuagint, 
Zexa vam; Alexandrian, ps tpeke | oe unknown. 
Gibeah [Septuagint, faBaa]—now i eb’a, a village 
erusalem, on its conical hill in 
Wady Musurr (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ 
ii., p. 327, and iii, ‘Appendix,’ * Arabic Lists,’ viii. ; 
Porter’s ‘Handbook,’ p. 248). | Timnah [Septua- 

nt, Oapnvabé]—a place associated with Maon, 

‘armel, &c., in the mountain region of Judah, 
and therefore different from that mentioned, v. 
10. This group of ten cities doubtless had a 
centre; but it does not appear which of them 
served as the nerus, [The Septuagint enumerates 
only évvéa, nine cities, in this group.] 58. Halhul. 
ie tuagint, Al\ova; Alexandrian, AdovA]—a 
ittle village, now Hulhil. Jerome placed it near 
Hebron (‘Ouomast.,’ article ‘ Elul:” ef. Robinson's 
‘Biblical Researches,’ i., PB 319; also iii, ‘ Appen- 
dix,’ ‘Arabic Lists,’ iv., of towns north of el-Khiilil 
(Hebron), and east of the road from Jerusalem ; 
also ‘Later Biblical Researches,’ pp. 281, 282; 
Porter's ‘Handbook,’ p. 72). Beth-zur [7x-™a, 
house of the rock; Septuagint, BnScovp]. Eusebius 
and Jerome (‘Onomast.,’ article ‘Bethsur’) place 
this town twenty miles from Jerusalem, and only 
two from Hebron: now identified with a place called 
Edh-Dwireh: the name of its tower is Beit-Sar (see 
Robinson’s * Biblical Researches,’ i., p. 320; ul., p. 
14; Porter’s ‘Handbook,’ p. 72). Gedor [Se tua- 
gint, T'eddwe}]—now Jedtr, on the brow of the 
mountains (cf. 1 Chr. xii. 7 with 1 Chr. iv. 39; 
Robinson’s ‘Later Biblical Researches,’ pp. 282, 
283). 59, Maarath (bare place Gesenius) (aookune 
gint, MayapwJ]—a town north of Hebron; not 
yet identified, Beth-ancth [mip ona (house of 
response, perhaps of echo, Gesenius) ; Septuagint, 
BaiSavauj—probably the modern Beit-Aindn, 40° 
N. W. Hebron (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ 
ii., p. 186; ‘Later Researches,’ p. 281). Eltekon 
[Iph2s, God is its foundation; Septuagint, Osxoun 5 
Alexandrian, EASexev]—a few miles north of He- 
bron, but not yet identified. It is uncertain on 
what principle this group also was associated The 
Septuagint inserts here the names of eleven cities 
not in the Hebrew text. Jerome alludes to these 
in his Commentary on Micah v. 2 [Gena Kai 
"Edppabd airy éoti Bnbdeén, &e. and dt Ka@pae 
abtov). He thinks it ver probable that this 
group of cities was omitted by the Jews out of 
malicious hatred to Christianity, because Beth- 
lehem Ephratah, the birthplace of Christ, was one 
of them. 60. Kirjath-baal, which is Kirjath- 
jearim. The first was the earlier name, doubtless 
from Baal, the chief object of Canaanitish idol. 
atry; the later name si bified the ‘city of forests’ 
(see on v. 9). Rabbah [1379; Septuagint, SwBnfa ; 
Alexandrian, ApefBa]. 


61 In the wilderness [1722]. Midbar, when 


The borders of JOSHUA XVI. the tribe of Joseph 


As for the Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, % the children of | _B- ©. 144. 
sy Judah could not drive them out: “but the Jebusites dwell with the|*? ant La 
etildren of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day. F r Judg. 1. 21. 
16 = AND the lot of the children of Joseph ! fell from Jordan by Jericho, | 3uag is.10- 
unto the water of Jericho on the east, to the wilderness that goeth up|_ 
2 from Jericho, throughout mount Beth-el, and goeth out from Beth-el to CHAR. 16. 
3 “Luz, and passeth along unto the borders of Archi to Ataroth, and goeth | * rent 
down westward to the coast of Japhleti, ‘unto the coast of Beth-horon |< ah ik 
the nether, and to °Gezer: and the goings out thereof are at the sea, | Judg 1. 2. 
4 So the children of Joseph, Manasseh and Ephraim, took their inheritance. | ° goin Seg 
5 And the border of the children of Ephraim according to their families| {Cyr 7 0 


was thus: even the border of their inheritance on the east side was | ch 17. 14, 


the places which by the fortunes of war fell into 
their power, the Jebusites recovered a large part 
of the city, from which, however, they were 
eventually expelled (J udg. i. 8), although the 
stronghold of Zion remained impregnable till the 
reign of David. 

CHAP. XVI. 1-4.—Tur GeneraL Borpers or 
TH Sons oF JOSEPH. 4 ; 

1. the lot of the children of Joseph fell [57}37, 


the small pebble or calculus used in casting lots, 
frequently the portion awarded by lot: xy", went 
forth]—referring either to the lot as drawn out of 
the urn, or to the tract of land thereby assigned. 
The first four verses describe the territory allotted 
to the family of Joseph—viz., the tribe of Ephraim 
and the half tribe of Manasseh—in the rich 
domains of central Palestine. It was drawn in 
one lot, that the brethren might be Sea gee oe 
situated; but it was afterwards divid The 
southern boundary only is described here: that on 
the north, being irregular and less defined (ch. 
xvii. 10, 11), is not mentioned. from Jordan by 
Jericho—lit., from Jordan Jericho (cf. Num. XXvVi. 
3, 63; xxxiii. 48), meaning the point of the river 
exactly facing Jericho. unto the water of Jericho 
—the winter stream of the Wady Kelt (ch. xv. 7), 
which, flowing by Jericho, receives the waters of 
’Ain Dok and ’Ain es-Sultan, Blisha’s fountain 
(Robinson's ‘Biblical Researches,’ ii. pp. 304, 308, 
309; ‘Physical Geography,’ p. 86). T den, passing 
through Wady Harith or Wady Suweinit, it 
ascended ‘‘the wilderness” [12793], the untilled 
pasture-lands, to mount Beth-el—i. é., the shelvin 

ridge or elevated ground around the city of Beth-e 

(cf. | Sam. xiii. 2; Robinsons ‘ Physical aooeraph ay 
R 37; Porter's ‘H andbook,’ p. 218)—and the 
Janaanite town probably on the other side of the 


hill; thence it extended to the borders of [27] 


the Archite (probably some aboriginal tribe) to 
Ataroth, or perhaps “Ataroth-addar (v. 8), situated 
thereabouts in the mountains {Robinson’s ‘ Biblical 
Researches,’ iii, p. 80) [e2=x] (another ancient 
tribe). Beth-horon the nether (lower: see on ch. 
x. 11). and to Gezer (between that and the sea: cf, 
1 Ki. ix. 17). The two opposite extremities of the 
southern boundary line are, conformabl with this 
description, stated (1 Chr. Vii. 28) to teva been 
Beth-el on the east and Gezer on the west, the 
course of the line from these points runnin across 
the country in a N.E. by oe direction. Having 
described the position of J oseph’s family generally, 
the historian proceeds to define the territory, 
first, of Ephraim, 

5-9.—Tuz BorpERs oF THE INHERITANCE OF 
Eraram. 

5. the border of their inheritance... was 
Ataroth- Aitaroth-addar (now At4ra), four 


receded by the article, is generally applied to 
designate the Arabian desert ;, but sometimes it is 
used to denote the barren regions on the confines 
of Palestine, as here in the valley of the Jordan, 
especially the western shore of the Dead Sea, and 
the rugged cliffs that stretch along it. Beth-arabah 
[72M a, house of the desert, with or without 
Beith (ch. xviii. 18); Septuagint, Baddapyeis; 
Alexandrian, By apaBa]-—a place situated on the 
north Porder Doin of the territory assigned to 
Judah. Middin (Septuagint, Alvav; Alexandrian, 
Madwy]—not ascertained. Secacah [7A22D, en- 


closure ; Sep eaneiety pene Alexandrian 
Zoxoxa]—perhaps Sékakeh, N. 13° W. from Sinjil 
(Robinson's * Biblical Researches,’ iii., p. 83). 62. 
Nibshan [}z/233, light soil; Septuagint, Napdralav; 
Alexandrian, NeBoav}. Its position has not been 
discovered. the city of Salt [Septuagint, at wodes 
Zadwy, and at odes aor]. Van de Velde, justly 
conceiving that this city lay at no great distance 
from the salt mountain, and arrested by the 
fountains at the ruins of Embarreg, which he con- 
‘sidered amply sufficient to su biy a town with 
water, was led to conclude that the “city of 
Salt” stood there (‘Syria and Palestine,’ ii., p. 
123; also De Saulcy, * Journey round the Dead 
Sea,’i, p. 258). En-gedi [a372, foustain of the 
kid —anciently Hazezon-tamar (see on Gen. xiv. 
7) (Septuagint, Ayxédns; Alexandrian, Hvyado:], 
now ’Ain-Jidy. ‘Traces of the ancient city exist 
upon the pee and lower declivity of the moun- 
tain, on the south side of the brook which runs 
into the shore of the Dead Sea. They arernde 
and uninteresting, oe merely of foundations 
and shapeless heaps of un 

‘Handbook,’ p, 242; Robinson's ‘Biblical Re- 


Arabah, on the high levels in the northern ee of 
t ded a 


them out. There is no pactepanoy, between this 

. Xi.19, Although 
the city of Jerusalem, on the defeat of the king, 
did, together with the adjoinin 
the acquisition of the victors, the fortress of Zion 


The borders of 


8 and came to Jericho, and went out at Jordan. 


thereof were at the sea. 
9 dren of Ephraim by their families, 


JOSHUA XVII. the tribe of Joseph. 
6 ° Ataroth-adar, “unto Beth-horon the upper; and the border went out | B.C. 4% 
toward the sea to 7 Michmethah on the north side; and the border went | ‘ ch. 18. 13. 
about eastward unto Taanath-shiloh, and passed by it on the east to |‘, 2Cbr&* 
7 Janohah; and if went down from Janohah to Ataroth, *and to Naarath, |» soahin ex 
: at The border went out | ‘ ch 17. 9. 
from 'Tappuah westward unto the ‘river Kanah; and the goings out|, 9 '?°% 
This is the inheritance of the tribe of the chil- Jude, nae. 
And the separate cities for the chil- | 1 Ki 9 16 
dren of Ephraim were among the iuheritance of the children of Manasseh, | * G°™.7 ¢ 


10 all the cities with their villages, 


2 and Bashan. 


children of 


by their families. 


3 But? Zelophehad, the son of Hepher, the son of Gilead, the son of 
Machir, the son of Manasseh, had no sons, but daughters: and these are 
the names of his daughters, Mahlah, and Noah, Hoglah, Milcah, and 

4 Tirzah. And they came near before ”Eleazar the priest, and before 


é t And/they drave not out the Canaan-| 13 
ites that dwelt in Gezer; but the Canaanites dwell among the Ephraimites 
unto this day, and serve * under tribute. 

17. THERE was also a lot fer the tribe of Manasseh; for he was the ° first- 
born of Joseph; to wit, for °Machir, the first-born of Manasseh, the 
father of Gilead: because he was a man of war, therefore he had ° Gilead 

There was also a lot for *the rest of the children of 

Manasseh by their families; for ‘the children of 1 Abiezer, and for the 

elek, and for the children of Asriel, and for the children of 

Shechem, and /for the children of Hepher, and for the children of | 

Shemida: these were the male children of Manassch the son of Joseph 


CHAP. 17. 
“Gen 41.61, 
Cea, 46, 20. 
Gen. 48, 18. 
Deut. 21.17, 
> Gen, 50. 23, 
Num.26,29, 
° Deut. 3. 15, 
@ Num, 26.20 
32, 
° 1Chr. 7, 18. 
1 Num. 6,30, 
Jezer. 
Num.26.32, 
9 Num, 26,33, 
Num. 27,1. 
Num. 36. 2. 
h Num.34.17- 


Joshua the son of Nun, and before the princes, saying, *The Lorp com-| 2. 


manded Moses to give us an inheritance among our brethren. ‘Therefore, 


ch 14.1, 
¢ Num 27. 6, 


according to the commandment of the Lorp, he gave them an inheri-| “; 


tance among the brethren of their father. 


smiles south of Jetta (Robinson), is fixed on as a 
centre, through which a line is drawn from upper 
Beth-horon to Michmethah, showing the western 
limit of their actual possessions. The tract beyond 
that line to the sea was still unconquered. 6. 

ethah on the north side—lit., the Mich- 
methah, a place of note. [Septuagint, Icacuwv.] 
The northern boundary is traced from this point 
eastward to the Jordan. Janohah—now Jandn, 
an extensive ruin, Lusebius and Jerome (‘ Ono- 
mast.,’ article ‘Janohah’) place it twelve Roman 
miles to the east of Shechem; i.¢., just where it 
is (Van de Velde, ‘Syria and Palestine,’ ii., pp. 303, 
304). % And it went down from Janohah. The 
rapid descent of the valley eastward shows the 
exactness of the sacred historian’s expression, 
“went down.” and to Naarath [70 3p3, with the 
affix expressive of motion, so that the name of 
the place was Naarah]—farther down in Wady 
Suweinit than Ataroth (Atara) (see on v. 2). 
[Instead of Naarah, the Septuagint has di cama 
avrav.) 8 from Tappuah (see on v. 53) westward 
unto the river Kanah [7)p 5m, brook Kanab, so 


called from its Inxuriant cane-brakes]—Wady el- 
Akhdar, south of Cesarea {Porter's * Handbook,’ 
p. 383). [The Septuagint has ei Behave) It is 
retraced from east to west, to describe the pro- 
spective and intended boundary, which was to 
reach to the sea Kanah (reedy) flows into the 
Mediterranean. 9. separate cities... were 
among the inheritance of... Manasseh (ch. 
xvii. 9) [Septuagint, 4: réAas dt épomodcicat, 
assigned, appointed]—hbecause if was found that 
the tract allotted to Ephraim was too small in 
proportion to its Bore ater and power, 10, 


2 mouth, 


drave not out the Canaanites... serve under 
tribute. This is the first mention of the fatal 
policy of the Israelites, in neglecting the Divine 
command (Deut, xx. 16) to exterminate the 
idolaters. 

CHAP. XVII. 1-6.—Lot or MANnassen. 

1. There was also a lot for the tribe of Manas- 
seh. Ephraim had been mentioned first, as the 
more numerous and powerful branch of the family 
of Joseph (Gen. xlviti. 19, 20); but Manasseh still 
retained the right of primogeniture, and had a 
separate inheritance assigned. Machir—his de- 
scendants. the father of Gilead. Though he had 
a son of that name (Num, xxvi. 29; xxvul. 1), yet, 
as is evidcut from the use of the Hebrew article 
prydan ‘ax], reference is made, not to the person, 
but the province of Gilead. ‘‘ Father” here means 
lord or possessor of Gilead; and this view is con- 
tirmed by the fact that it was not Machir, but his 
descendants, who subdued Gilead and Bashan 
(Num. xxxii, 41; Deut. iii, 13-15). These Machir- 
ites had their portion on the east side of Jordan. 
The western portion of land allotted to the tribe 
of Manasseh was divided into ten portions, be- 
cause the male descendants who had sons con- 
sisted of five families, to which, consequently, five 
shares were given; and the sixth family—viz., the 
posterity of Hepher—being all females, the five 
daughters of Zelophehad were, on application to 
the valuators, endowed, each with an inheritance 
in land (sce on Num. xxvii. 1), so that daughters 
in their circumstances inherited the,zights of sons. 
The fifth and sixth verses are calculated to convey 
the impression that Gilead and Bashan were dil- 
ferent names or portions of the same region. ‘he 


——— 


a 


The discontent of 


thou given me but ‘one lot and one 


15 great people, forasmuch as the Lorp 


former, however, was gouth of the latter, and the 
oe were separate and distinct (cf. Deut. 
iii. 12). 

7-11.—Turts Coast. 

7. the coast of Manasseh was from Asher to 
Michmethath . . . the border went along on the 
right hand—i. ¢,, the south. The southern bound- 
ary is here traced from the east. Asher (now 
Yasir), the starting-point, was a town fifteen Roman 
miles east of Shechem, and anciently a place of im- 
Se 9. the coast descended unto the river 

ah, southward of the river. The line which 
separated the possessions of tle two brothers from 
each other ran to the south of the stream, and 
thus the river was in the territory of Manasseh; 
but the cities which were upon the river, though 
all were within the limits of Manasceh’s posses- 
sions, were ae be partly to phen and partly 
to Manasseh—those on the south side being given 
to the former; those upon the north to the fatter 
eit It appears (», 10) that Manasseh was still 
urther interlaced with other neighbouring tribes. 
11, Beth-shean and her towns—Greek, Scytho- 
polis (now Beisan), in the valley of the Jordan, 
towards the east end of the plain of Jezreel. 
‘* Beth shean” meaus ‘house of rest; so called 
from its being the enon pee for caravans 
travelling between Syria or Midian and Egypt, 
and the great station for the commerce between 
these countries for pany centuries, Beth-san, the 
xitic_name==the house of the sun [Sep- 
tuagint, Bacay], Tbleam and her towns—in the 
neighbourhood of Megiddo (2 Ki. ix, 27). the ins 
preraenic hy ip here oS her eee aney enone, ; 
anciently a strong fortress. A wall of. preci- 
pitous rook defended as shore fortifications against 


JOSHUA XVII. 


5 And there fell ten portions to Manasseh, besides the land of Gilead 
6 and Bashan, which tere on the other side Jordan; because the daughters 
of Manasseh had an inheritance among his sons: and ‘the rest of 
Manasseh’s sons had the land of Gilead. ! ’ 
7 And the coast of Manasseh was from Asher to Michmethah, that lieth 
before Shechem ; and the border went along on the right hand unto the 
8 inhabitants of En-tappuah. Vow Manasse ’ 
but *Tappuah on the border of Manasseh belonged to the chil 
9 Ephraim ; and the coast descended ‘unto the ‘ river Kanah, southward of 
the river: these “cities of Ephraim are among the cities of Manasseh : 
the coast of Manasseh also was on the north side of the river, and the 
10 outgoings of it were at the sea: southward ¢¢ was Ephraim’s, and north- 
ward tt was Manasseh’s, and the sea is his border; and they met together 
11 in Asher on the north, and in Issachar on the east. 
had in Issachar and in Asher, °Beth-shean and her towns, and Ibleam 
and her towns, and the inhabitants of Dor 
inhabitants of En-dor and her towns, and the inhabitants of Taanach and 
her towns, and the inhabitants of Megiddo and her towns, even three 
12 countries, Yet ?the children of Manasseh could not drive out the 
inhabitants of those cities; but the Canaanites would dwell in that land. 
18 Yet it came to pass, when the children of Israel were waxen strong, that 
they put the Canaanites to ‘tribute; but °did not utterly drive them 


out. 
14 And "the children of Joseph spake unto Joshua, saying, 
ortion to inherit, seeing I am ‘a 
ath blessed me hitherto? And 
oshua answered them, If thou be a great 
wood country, and cut down for thyself t 
zites and of the ‘giants, if mount Ephraim be too nerrow for thee. 


the tribe of Joseph. 


B.C. 1444, 


J Num.26.29, 

Num.32.39, 
41, 

8 Or, City of 
apples, 

& ch. 12.17, 
ch. 15, 34, 
ch. 16. 8, 

® ch. 16.8, 


had the land of 3 Ltn 4 


ren of 


And * Manasseh 
and her towns, and the 


Why hast 


* Gen. 48. 22, 


Num 26,34, 


ople, then get thee up to the | « noche 
ere in the land of the Periz- Gen. yi 
Gen. 15, 20, 


attack from the land side. Ea-dor and her tewns 
—situated on a rocky eminence, four Roman miles 
south of Tabor. Taanach.... and Megiddo. 
These were near to each other, and they are gen. 
erally mentioned in Scripture together. hey 
were both royal and strongly fortified places (see 
on Judg. i. 27). three countries—districts or 
provinces. It is computed that Manasseh pos- 
sessed in Asher ard Issachar portions of ground 
to the extent of more than 200 square miles, 

12, 13.—CANAANIVES NOT DRIVEN OUT. 

12. Manasseh could not drive out the inhabi- 
tants of those cities. Indclence, a love of ease, 
oe a mistaken humanity, arising from a 

sregard or forgetfulness of the Divine command, 
a decreasing pe of faith and zeal in the 
service of God, were the causes of their failure. 

14-18.—THz CHILDREN 
ANOTHER Lor. 

14. the children of Joseph spake unto Joshua, 
The two tribes join in laying a complairt before 
the leader as to the narrow boundaries of their 
allotment, and its qeenoearyee be the residence 
of tribes so vastly increased. “But Joshua’s answer 
was full of wisdom as well as peonian, Know- 
ing their character, he treated them accordin ly, 
and maeneely turned all their arguments against 
themselves. Thus he rebuked their unbelief and 
cowardice. 15. cut down for thyself there [pgtas 


oy b]—and hew out; i ¢, make for thyself 
a place there (Keil). (The verb is used in the 
same sense—cut; i. €., make for thyself—v, 18), 
the land of the Perizzites (150]—the peasants, 
inhabitants of open, unwalled villages (cf. 1 Sam. 
vi. 18), aud of the giants [oxpp7-and of the 


OF JOSEPH SUE FOR 


The tabernacle 


17 “of the valley of Jezreel. And Joshua spake unto the house of Joseph, 
18 hast great power: thou shalt not have one lot only: but the mountain 


’ though they-have iron chariots, and though they be strong. 
18 AND the whole congregation of the children of eat assembled 


1 there. 


3 had not yet received their inheritance. 


4 which the Lorp God of your fathers hath 
among you three men for each tribe: and 


JOSHUA XVIII. 
i6 And the children of Joseph said, The hill is not enough for us: and all 


And the land was subdued before them. 


set up at Shiloh. 


B. C. 1444, 
the Canaanites that dwell in the land of the valley have “chariots of | “ Jude. 1. 1% 
iron, both they who are of Beth-shean and her towns, and they who are |. 3% ** 
Jude. 6.3 
even to Ephraim and to Manasseh, saying, Thou art a great people, and 1 
1 Ki. 18. 46, 
shall be thine; for it ts a wood, and thou shalt cut it down: and the Saas s.. 
outgoings of it shall be thine: for thou shalt drive out the Canaanites, | Caap. is, 
a: "3 19. 51. 
ch. 21.2, 
together “at Shiloh, and °set up the tabernacle of the congregation : Jer = 
é , udg 18.31. 
2 And there remained among the children of Israel seven tribes, which | ?34™-15 
d v And Joshua said unto the |: wherett 
children of Israel, “How long are ye slack to go to possess the land, | remained 
pee you? Give out from} pce" 
will send them, and they |  phitistines 
shall rise and go through the land, and describe it according to the * ne ’ 
eath 0} 


5 inheritance of them; and they shall come again to me. 
divide it into seven parts: Judah “shall abide in their coast on the 
south, and ‘the house of Joseph shall abide in their coasts on the north. 

6 Ye shall therefore describe the land info seven parts, and bring the 
description hither to me,/that I may cast lots for you here before the 

7 Lorp our God. But “the Levites have no part among you; for the 
priesthood of *the Lory is their inheritance: ‘and Gad, and Reuben, 
and half the tribe of Manasseh, have received their inheritance beyond 
Jordan on the east, which Moses the servant of the Lorp gave them. 


Rephaim, mount Epkraim—called so here by 
anticipation. The Gilboa range between Beth- 
shean and the plain of Jezreel is meant, anciently 
covered with an extensive forest. 16. chariots 
of iron—unusually strengthened with that metal, 
and perhaps armed with projecting scythes. 
valley of Jezreel [Sxpm pprz]—in the plain of 
Jezreel. ‘Emek’ denotes a long, broad level 
between parallel ranges of hills; and the valley of 
Jezreel lies between Gilboa and little Hermon. 
Jezreel, called also Esdraelon, which is only the 
Greek form of the Hebrew word. 

CHAP. XVIIL ‘1.—THEe TABERNACLE SET UP 
AT SHILOH. 

1, the whole congregation of the children of 
Israel assembied together at Shiloh. The main 
body of the Israelites had been diminished by the 
separation of the three tribes, Judah, Hphraim, 
and Manasseh, into their respective allotments; 
aud the country baving been in a great measure 
subdued, the camp was removed toShilob, anciently 
Taanath (ch. xvi. 6; according to Kurtz, vol. ii., 
p. 70), now Seilun. “Shiloh,” denoting ‘rest,’ 
was a name given in allusion to the ark being 
now placed ina permanent station. It was twenty 
or twenty-five miles north of Jerusalem, twelve 
north of Beth-el, and ten south of Shechem, and 
embosomed in a rugged and romantic glen. This 
sequestered spot in the heart of the country might 
have been recommended by the dictates of con- 
venience: there the allotment of the territory 
could be most conveniently made, north, south, 
east, and west, to the different tri But, ‘the 
tabernacle of the congregation was also set up 
there,’ and its removal therefore must have been 
made or sanctioned by Divine intimation (Deut. 
xii. 11), It remained in Shiloh for more than 300 
years (1 Sam. iv. 1-11). 


And they shall 


Eli. 
° Judg. 18, 9. 
@ ch. 15, 1, 
“ch 16.1,4 
4 ch. 14,2 
9 ch. 13, 33. 
& Nuin.18.20. 
Deut. 10. 9. 
Teut, 18, 1. 
Eze, 44, 28 
¢ ch, 13, 8, 


2-9. — Tux REMAINDER OF THE LAND DE- 
SCRIBED, 

2. there remained. . . seven tribes, which had 
not yet received theirinheritance. The selection 
of Shiloh for the seat of worship, together with 
the consequent removal of the camp thither, had 
necessarily interrupted the casting of lots, which 
was commenced by fixing localities for the tribes 
of Judah and Joseph. Various causes led to a 
long delay in resuming it. The satisfaction of the 
people with their change to so pleasant and fertile 
a district, their preference of a nomad life, a love 
of ease, and reluctance to renew the war, seem to 
have made them indifferent to the possession of a 
settled inheritance. But Joshua was too much 
alive to the duty laid on him by the Lord to let 
matters continue in that state; and accordingly, 
since a general conquest of the land had been 
made, he resolved to proceed immediately with 
the lot, believing that when each tribe should 
receive its inheritance, a new motive would arise 
to lead them to exert themselves in securing the 
full possession. 3. How long are ye slack to go 
to possess the land. This reproof conveys an 
impression that the seven tribes were dilatory to 
a criminal extent. 4. Give out from among you 
three men for each tribe. Though the lot deter- 
mined the part of the country where each tribe 
was to be located, it could not determine the 
extent of territory which Oa be required; and 
the dissatisfaction of the children of Joseph with 
the alleged smallness of their possession gave 
reason to fear that complaints might arise from 
other quarters, unless precautions were taken to 
make a proper distribution of the land. For this 
purpose @ commission was given to twenty-one 
persons—three chosen from each of the seven 
tribes which had not yet received their inherit- 
ance—to make an accurate survey of the country. 


The land JOSHUA XVIII. divided by lot. 
And the men arose, and went away: and Joshua charged them that | _® © ™_ 

: went to describe the land, saying, Go and walk through the land, and |/ 5 e. 
describe it, and come again to me, that I may here cast lots for you| gre 4s, 99, 

9 before the Lorp in Shiloh. And the men went and passed through the | matt. wz.3s, 
land, and described it by cities into seven parts in a book, and came rg vine 

10 again to Joshua to the host at Shiloh. And Joshua cast /lots for them} pg 47. ¢ 
in Shiloh before the Lorp: and there Joshua divided the land unto the Peels 
children of Israel according to their divisions, == ply 

11 And the lot of the tribe of the children of Benjamin came up accord-| cy is 2 
ing to their families: and the coast of their lot came forth between the| Judg. 1.2, 
children of Judah and the children of Joseph. oat 

12 And “their border on the north side was from Jordan; and the border | s The pool of 
went up to the side of Jericho on the north. side, and went up through Gideon. 
the mountains westward; and the goings out thereof were at the wilder-| $<" ** 

13 ness of Beth-aven. And the border went over from thence toward Luz, | » on 9, 17 
to the side of Luz, ‘which ¢s Beth-el, southward; and the _border ch. 15. 9 
descended to Ataroth-adar, near che hill that /ieth on the south side” of| .% :. 
the nether Beth-horon. 

14 And the border was drawn thence, and compassed the corner of *the| 2Sam.¢2 
sea southward, from the hill that lieth before Beth-horon southward; and | , Ne ae 
the goings out thereof were at ” Kirjath-baal, which is Kirjath-jearim, @| > on iss, 
city of the children of Judah: this was the west quarter. 7 23, 10, 

15 And the south quarter was from the end of Kirjath-jearim, and the; 3G° 3° 
border went out on the west, and went out to °the well of waters of] ts. so ss 

16 Nephtoah: and the border came down to the end of the mountain that | Jer. 7. s1 
lieth before ? the valley of the son of Hinnom, and which is in the valley| 3.4 


of ®the giants on the north, and descended to the valley of Hinnom, to 


17 the side of Jebusi on the south, and descended to * En-rogel, and was | * 


drawn from the north, and went forth to En-shemesh, and went forth 

toward Geliloth, which ¢s over against the going up of Adummim, and 
18 descended to the “stone of Bohan the son of Reuben, and passed along 

toward the side over against 5Arabah northward, and went down unto 
19 Arabah; and the border passed along to the side of Beth-hoglah north- 
ward: and the outgoings of the border were at the north °bay of the 
salt sea at the south end of Jordan: this eas the south coast. 

And Jordan was the border of it on the east side. This eas the 
inheritance of the children of Benjamin, by the coasts thereof round 
about, according to their families, 


20 


They “went and passed through the land, and 


described it by cities into seven parts in a book” 
(v. 9); dividing the land according to its value, 
and the worth of the cities which it contained, 
into seven equal portions. This was no light task 
to undertake, It ig hetag learning and _intelli- 
gence, which they or their instructors had, in all 
probability, brought with them out of Egypt. 
Accordingly, Josephus (‘Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. i., 
sec, 21) says that the survey was performed by 
men expert in geometry. And, in fact, the cir- 
cumstantial account which is given of the bound- 
aries of each tribe and its situation well proves 
it to have been the work of no mean or incom- 
petent bands, : 

10.—Drvipep ny Lor. - 

10. Joshua cast lots for them in Shiloh before 
the Lord—before the tabernacle, where the Divine 
presence was manifested, and which associated 
with the lot the idea of Divine sanction. 

11. the lot of. . . Benjamin came up. It has 
been supposed that there were two urns or vessels 
from which the lots were drawn, one containing 
the names of the tribes, rng other containing those 


of the seven portions, and that the two were 
drawn out simultaneously. the coast of their 
lot ... between the children of Judah and 
the children of Joseph. It lay intermediate on 
the south of pees and north-east of Judah (cf. 
ch. xv. 5-9). Its northern border, commencing on 
the east from the Jordan, extended on the north 
of Jericho as far as the wilderness of Beth-aven. 
From this point its western border ran to the 
nether Beth-horon, whence, west (not by “the 
sea,” as in our version), i6 descended southward 
to the wooded district of Kirjath-jearim, forming 
there an angle with the north border of the canton 
of Judah. The southern border was drawn from 
Jericho to Jerusalem, the principal landmarks 
which divided it from Judah being Nephtoah, 
En-rogel, En-shemesh (now Bir el-Haoud), and'the 
stone of Bohan (see on ch. xv. 6), The eastern 
border was the Jordan, It was the smallest allot- 
ment of all the tribes, in consequence, a3 Josephus 
ban Des Eee oe gi veoh th of ar coil ( ou 
iquities,’ b. v., ch. i., sec. 22). Thus the prophecy o 
Moses res cting the inheritance of Canin wey 


remarkably accomplished (see on Deut. sxxiid, 12) 


The lot 


22 and Beth-arabah, and Zemaraim, 


28 Eleph, and *Jebusi, which 7s Jerusalem, 


Benjamin according to their families. 
19 AND the ted 


JOSHUA XIX. 


21 Now the cities of the tribe of the children of Benjamin di 
. eye . t 
their families were ” Jericho, and * Beth-hoglah, and Ae ‘alley of Keane, 
and Beth-el, and Avim, and Parah, and 
24 Ophrah, and Chephaz-haammonai, and Ophni, and ‘Gaba; twelve cities | 
25 with their villages: Gibeon, and Ramah, and Beeroth, and 


of Simeon. 


BC 3444. 
fch 2b 
* ch 16.6. 
¢ Judg. 19. 12+ 
16. 


h Mizpeh, and | “2 Sam. 2, 
27, Chephirah, and Mozah, and Rekem, and Irpeel, and Taralah, and * Zelah, |» ch'15. 8, 
ile ; busi, erus Gibeath, and Kirjath; fourteen | which 
cities with their villages, This zs the inheritance of the children of hoaease 
Partly to 
lot came forth to Simeon, even for the tribe of the per re 
to Judah, 


children of Simeon according to their families: and their inheritance 


21. the cities of the tribe of .. . Benjamin 
-.. were Jericho (see onch. xi. 1)... Beth-hoglah 
(see oD ch. xv.6)...the valley of Keziz (Septuagint, 
Ausxacis|—situated towards the eastern boundary 
of the territory. The name is derived from a root 
verb signifying to cut of ; and hence Mr. Grove 
remarks suggestively, ‘Is it possible that this 
place can have any connection with the geveral 
circumcision which took place at Gilgal, in the 
neighbourhood?’ 22, Beth-arabah—(see on ch. xv. 
61.) ges ag nea bce he Ma ieee 2 meg 
in the Jordan valley, between Beth-arabah and. 
Beth-el. Beth-el—(see on ch. xvi. 1: ef.Gen. xxviii. 
19.) 23, Avim {Septuagint, Aiev]—probably a 
corruption of Ai.. Parah (Septuagint, Papa]. 
Jerome (‘Onomast.’) says it stood five miles 
off Bethel. Ophrah (Septuagint, ‘EppeSd] (cf. 1 
Sam. xiii. 17)—said by Eusebius and Jerome 
(‘Onomast.’) to have been five Roman miles east 
of Beth-el; aud soppoed by. Robinson (‘ Biblical 
Researches,’ ii, p. 125) to be idenvified in et- 


Taiyibeh. 24 Chephar-haammonat—i, e., hamlet; 


of the Ammonites [Septuagint, Kapada, Kedipd, 
Movi]—notascertained, Ophni[}5>p7]—the Ophnite. 
The Septuagint omits, Gaba (Septuagint, 'afdéa 
—the aaines es Geba. twaive c Hep arith ‘fare 
villages. This group of cities lay in the north 
and north-eastern parts of the allotment of Ben- 
jamin. 25, Gibeon—i,¢., situated on a hill [Sep 
tuagint, TaPawv]—one of the Hivite cities (see on 
ch. ix. 17), Ramah [np73, the height; Septua- 
gint, ‘Payal, Its position is indicated by its bein 

mentioned here between Gibeon and Beeroth, an 

still more exactly in Isa. x. 28-32. Beeroth [Sep- 
tuagiat, BerpoS4}_(ves on ch. ix. 17.) 26. Mizpeh 
[7gxp3, the watch-tower, pillar, or elevated place; 
Septuagint, Méconue}—a place of popular conven- 
tion (Judg. xx. 1, 3; 1 Sam. vii. 5-16: cf. 1 Ki. xv. 
22;2 Chr. xvi. 6). Chephirah (772, the hamlet; 
feptuagint, xepipd]—identified with Kefir, two 
miles east of Flo (see on ch. ix. 17), Mozah 
[7ybI—i. e., the springhead (Stanley, ‘Sinai and 
Palestine,’ Appendix, sec. 53); Septuagint, Sar) 

haves on the site now occupi 


been discovered. Taralah [Septus, se ee 
—not yet identified. 28. Zelah [the Brestiae 
omits]—(cf. 2 Sam. xxi. 14.) No trace of it has 
been found, Eleph Gravel] —the ox or cow, indicat- 
ing the pastoral character of the place, Jebusi, 
which is Jerusalem [‘010"7, the Jebusite; Sep- 
tuagint, Iefovs}—(see on ch: xv. 8 The import of 
Jerusalexs is, according eo Alina (‘ Paleestina,’ p- 


832), Hengstenberg (Ps. iii, p. 331), and Ewald 
(‘Hebrew Grammar’), the neaceful possession; but 
according to Hofmann, the foundation of peace (cf. 
Gen. xxxi. 51: see on 2 Sam. v. Auother 
derivation has been suggested from Luke xix. 42 
Gibeath (Septuagint, eel The three towns, 
Gibeon, Gibeah, aud Geba, are all enumerated as 
belonging to Benjamin. The two latter are clearly 
distinguished, 1 Sam. xiii. 2, 3. Gibeah of Ben- 
amin (Tuleil el-Tul, the hill of the beans) was at 
east five miles north of Jerusalem, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Gibeon and Ramah, with 
which, therefore, it might have been expected to 
be associated in this enumeration. But 1t is here 
in the construct state; and hence it has been sug- 
gested that it should be joined to the following 
word, Gibeath-kirjath—i.¢., the hill of Kirjath, 
viz., Kirjath-jearim. It is no fatal objection to 
this cig oa that it diminishes the number of 
cities, The Bepinasing version shows plainly that 
the text hero has been altered, fourteen cities 
with their villages. This second group of cities 
was situated in the southern part of the allotment. 


CHAP. XIX., 1-9.—Tue Lor or SIMEON. 

1. the second lot came forth to Simeon. The 
next lot that was drawn at Shiloh gave the tribe 
ef Simeon his inheritance within the territory 
which had been ussigned to that of Judah. The 
knowledge of Canazn possessed by the Israelites 
when the division of the land commenced was but 
very Die glen being derived from the rapid sweep 
they had made over it during the course of con- 
quest; and it was on the ground of that rough 
survey alone that the distribution proceeded by 
which Judah received an inheritance. Time 
showed that this territory was too large (v. 9), 
either for their numbers, however great, to occupy, 
and their arms to defend, or too large in propor- 
tion to the allotments of the other tribes. Justice, 
therefore, required, what kind and brotherly feeling 
readily dictated, a modification of their possession ; 
and a part of it was appropriated to Simeou. By 
thue establishing it within the original domain of 
another tribe, the prophecy of Jacob in regard to 
Simeon was fulfilled (Gen. xlix. 7); for, from its 
boundaries being not traced, there is reason to 
conclude that its people were divided and dis- 
persed among those of Judah. It seems to have 
obtained only what land and cities Judah could 
apare. It was, in fact, dispersed over the south 
and south-west of Canaan; and though one group of 
ita cities, named vv. 2-6, give the idea of a compact 
district, as itis usually represented by mapmakers, 
the other -group (vv. 7, 8) were situated, two in the 
south aed two elsewhere, with tracts of the 
country around them, Bee on ch, xv. 21, &.) 
There is a Jewish tradition, besides, that the 
tribe of Simeon were-scattered over the land, dis- 
charging the offices of schoolmasters and lawyers, 
just as that of Levi furnished the priests (Keil on 


The lot JOSHUA XIX. 


2 was “within the inheritance of the children of Judah. And °they had 
8 in their inheritance ° Beer-sheba, and Sheba, and 4 Moladah, and Hazar- 
4 shual, and Balah, and Azem, and ‘Eltolad, and Bethul, and Hormah, 
5 and Ziklag, and Beth-marcaboth, and Hazar-susah, and Beth-lebaoth, 
7 and Sharuhen; thirteen cities and their villages: Ain, Remmon, and 
8 Ether, and Ashan; four cities and their villages: and all the villages | , oii") 96 

that were round about these cities to Baalath-beer, Ramath of the south. | « ; chr. 4 29, 


This is the inheritance of the tribe of the children of Simeon according by er 


of Issachar. 


B. C. 1444, 


* Gen. 49. 7. 
© 1Chr 4. 28 
° Gen, 21. 14, 


8L 
Gen. 26, 33. 
ch, 15, 28 


® to their families, Out of the portion of the children of Judah was the |* 5" .0 
inheritance of the children of Simeon: for the part of the children of | Num. si¢ 
Judah was too much for them: therefore the children of Simeon had | ‘The Medi- 
their inheritance within the inheritance of them. ; 7 

10 And the third lot came up for the children of Zebulun according to] 1xi<«. 12 

11 their families: and the border of their inheritanee was unto Sarid: and | _ mtg 
their border went up toward ‘the sea, and Maralah, and reached to Dab- |* 2", *ni 

12 basheth, and reached to the river that zs before 7Jokneam; and turned | ch 21. 34, 


from Sarid eastward toward the sun-rising unto the border of Chisloth-| 


13 tabor, and then goeth out to Daberath, and goeth up to Japhia, and from | , 39% 1° 
thence passeth on along on the east to Gittah-hepher, to Ittah-kazin, and ch. 12, 20, 
14 goeth out to Remmon-'methoar, to Neah; and the border compasseth it |4 noe 
on the north side to Hannathon: and the outgoings thereof are in the | “Suay’s ss, 
valley of Jiphthah-el: 1am. 21.9, 
15 And *Kattath, and Nahallal, and ‘Shimron, and Idalah, and Beth- xe ai. 1, 
16 lehem: twelve cities with their villages. This ¢s /the inheritance of the | oki ¢ 99, 
children of Zebulun according to their families, these cities with their| 2 Ki 9.15. 
villages. t 1Sam., 23.4, 
17 And the fourth lot came out to Issachar, for the children of Issachar| }ky 5 ty, 
18 according to their families, And their border was toward ‘Jezreel, and| 21. 
19 Chesulloth, and ‘Shunem, and Haphraim, and Shihon, and Anaharath,| *#i4*& 


‘Joshua;’ Reland, ‘Palzstina,’ i., pp. tee Josephus), a village situated a little west of 
2. Beer-sheba, and Sheba (Septuagint, Zauad]. | Nazareth. Idalah [Septuagint, SS xe hs 
Keil, in reference to these towns, espouses the | known. Beth-lehem [Septuagiut, Ba:S.av]—now 
traditional view of the Jews, that there were two | Beit-lahm, described by Robinson as about six 


places bearing the name of Beer-sheba; Reland, on 
the other hand, is of opinion that the Sheba of 
this passage is the Shema of ch. xv. 26, and sup- 
orts it by an appeal to the LXX., who give, 
Revarae @ different name to Shema in the last- 
cited passage. 3. Balah (ch. xv. 29)—or Bilhah (1 
Chr. iv. 29). 4, Bethul—or Beth-el (1 Sam. xxx. 27), 
or Bethuel (1 Chr. iv. 30) = Chesil (see on ch. xv. 
30). 6. Sharuhen (Septuagint renders it 6: dypol 
aitwyv, probably reading j7"1¢]—their fields, as 
Reland (‘ Palestina’) conjectures, 8 Ramath of 
the south —Ramath-negeb (according to the 
reading of four MSS.), low ridges of the Negeb, 
10-16.—OFr ZEBULUN. 

10. the third lot came up for the children of 
Zebulun. The boundaries of the possession as- 
signed to them extended from the lake of Chin- 
nereth (sea of Galilee) on the east, to the Medi- 
terranean on the west; for although they do not 
seem at first to have touched on the western 
shore—a part of Manasseh running north into 
Asher (ch. xvii. 10)—they afterwards did, accord- 
ing to the prediction of Moses (Deut. xxxiii, 19). 
The extent -from south to north cannot be very 
exactly traced, the sites of many of the places 
through which the boundary line is drawn being 
unknown. Some of the cities were of note, 

15, Kattath [Septuagint, Karavé2}—is supposed 
by Schwarz to be the Cana of Galilee. Nahallal 
—or Nahalal (ch. xxi. 35). (Septuagint, NaBaad). 
Shimron (Septuagint, peewee ver identified by 
Schwarz wit Suhe? i Simonias 


of | Anaharath 


miles west of Nazareth. 

17-23.—OrF IssacHAR. 

17. the fourth lot came out to Issachar. In- 
stead of describing the boundaries of this tri 
the inspired historian gives a list of its principa 
cities. These cities are all in the eastern part of 
the plain of Esdraelon. Jezreel (town of God) 
(Septuagint, Tati, and Iefoaed (Lischendor/ ) J— 
now Zer'in. Husebius and Jerome (‘Onomast.,’ 
art. ‘Jezrael’) describe it as situated between Legio 
(el-Lejjin) and Eleutheropolis (now Beisan) (see 
Robinson's * Biblical Researches,’ iii, pp. 163-167; 
Porter's ‘Handbook,’ p. 363). Chesulloth [mido90, 
the loins; Septuagint, Xaca\a3]—or Chisloth- 
tabor (v. 12); identified by Robinson (‘ Biblical 
Researches,’ 1ii., p. 162, and note 3) with the 
village of iksal, situated on a low rocky ridge or 
mound near Tabor. Shunem [02% or O'pe (two 
resting - places, Gesenius); Septuagint, Sovvéy], 
Eusebius called it Salem, now Sélam, lying on the 
declivity at the western end or lower slope of 
Jebel ed-Dtthy, over against Zer’ta (Robinson's 
‘Biblical Researches,’ iii., p. 169; Porter's ‘ Hand- 
book,’ p, 357). Haphraim [0°29n, the two pits; Sep- 
tuagint, ’Ayiv]}—supposed to be represented b 
the modern re el-Aftleh, about two cuiles 
west of Sélam (Shunem), Shihon [jiy; Septua- 
“int, Xia]. It is mentioned by Husebius and 

erome(‘Onomast.’) as standing in their time ‘near 
mount Tabor.’ But it has not been identified, 


Septuagint, "AvayeptS}, Its site is 


The lot 


and their Man She 


24 And the fi 


27 and reacheth to ? Carme 


JOSHUA XIX. of Naphtali. 
20 and Rabbith, and Kishion, and Abez, and ™Remeth, and En-gannim, |_3-°& 1 
22 and En-haddah, and Beth-pazzez; and the coast reacheth to “Tabor, and | “eb. 21. 2 
Shahazimah, and Beth-shemesh; and the outgoings of their border were | , 27@ut, 
23 at Jordan; sixteen cities with their villages. his is the inheritance of | Ps 4.12. 
the tribe of the children of Issachar according to their families, the cities | ° eiiiet 

0. 

Pp 

: th lot came out for the tribe of the children of Asher IRL nee 
25 according to their families. And their border was °Helkath, and Hali,| 21.4 2. 
26 and Beten, and Achshenh, and Alammelech, and Amad, and Misheal;| 5% %*, 
westward, and to Shihor-libnath; and turneth | aos. 2. 
toward the sun-rising to Beth-dagon, and reacheth to Zebulun, and to| , Mic.7.1« 
the valley of Jiphthah-el toward the north side of Beth-emek, and Neiel, | + jsnax 1° 


28 and goeth out to ?Cabul on the left hand, and Hebron, and Rehob, and 
29 Hammon, and ’ Kanah, ‘even unto great Zidon; and then the coast 
turneth to Ramah, and to the strong city 1 Tyre; and the coast turneth 


31 with their villages. 
32 


Cana. 
* Gen. 10, 15, 


to Hosah ; and the outgoings thereof are at the sea from the coast to Tait 3 
30 ‘Achzib: Ummah also, and Aphek, and Rehob: twenty and two cities| Jude 10.12 
This is the inheritance of the tribe of the children | 1 76° tins: 

of Asher according to their families, these cities with their villages. is, ‘Lhe 

The sixth lot came out to the children of Naphtali, even for the children | "°°: 

33 of Naphtali according to their families. And their coast was from Heleph, |: Gerw's- 
from Allon to Zaanannim, and Adami, Nekeb, and Jabneel, unto Lakum;} Juag 1.31. 
34 and the outgoings thereof were at Jordan: and then “the coast turneth y Eittoe 


westward to Aznoth-tabor, and goeth out from thence to Hukkok, and 


unknown. 20. Rabbith [n’az7, the multitude; 
Septuagint, Acfipwr)]. Nothing is known of it. 
Kishion [svyp, hardness; Septuagint, Kiowv]— 
unknown, Abez [y3k, tin; Septuagint, ‘Pefés]— 
unknown. 21. Remeth [Septuagint, ‘Peupas]. 
Several conjectures have been advanced respect- 
ing the position of this city; but as they are 
doubtful, it is needless to mention them. En- 
gannim [0°337"p, fountain of gardene; Septuagint, 
‘Iewv xat Toupev]—the Ginza of Josephus (‘ Anti- 

uities, b, xx., ch. vi., sec. 1; also ‘Jewish Wars,’ b. 
ili., ch, iii., sec. 4), on the borders of the great plain 
towards Samaria, now Jenin (Robinson's ‘ Biblical 
Researches,’ iii., p., 156 ; Bovet, ‘ Voyage en Terre 
Sainte,’ p 382). En-haddah [770 jp, swift foun- 
tain}—not identified. Beth-pazzez [yx9 n’a, house 
of dispersion ; Septuagint, Bnpoa¢rjs]—unknown. 
22. Tabor—a Levitical city (1 Chr. vi. 77; Hos. v. 
1). Shahazimah [npiyny ; Septuagint, Ladin cera 
Sadkacoav]—unknown. Beth-shemesh — house of 
the sun [Septuagiut, Ba:Scapis) ; unknown. 

24-31.—OFr ASHER. 

24. the fifth lot came out for the tribe of the 
children of Asher. The western boundary is 
traced from north to south through the cities 
mentioned ; the site of which, however, is un- 
known. 26, to Carmel westward, and to Shihor- 
lbnath—i, e:, the black or muddy river; prob- 
ably the Nahp Belka, below Dor (Tantoura); for 
that town belonged to Asher (ch. xvii. 10), Thence 
the boundary line turned eastward to Beth-dagon, 
a town at the junction of Zebulun and Naphtali, 
**on the left hand,” and ran northwards as far as 
Cabul, about three and a half miles from ’Akka 
(Accho, Ptolemais), now Kabul, with other towns, 
amongst which is mentioned ‘a 28) ‘‘great Zidon ;” 
so called on account of its being even then the 
flourishing metropolis of the Pheenicians. Though 
included in the inheritance of Asher, this town 
was never possessed by them (Judg. i. 31). 27. 
to the valley of elena [Septuagint, ’Exyat 


xal $8aind}—identified with Jotapata, now Jefat, a 
village in the mountains of Galilee, midway be- 
tween the lake of Gennesaret and the bay of Acre. 
The valley of Jiphthah-el is ‘the wady which, 
commeneing among the hills near Jefat, runs down 
westward into the plain of ’Akka, under the name 
of Wady Abilin. The border of Asher passed 
from Carmel till it met Zebulun’ (Porter's ‘ Hand- 
book,’ 378). 29. And then the coast turneth to 
Ramah—now el-Hamra, which stood where the 
Leontes (Litany) ends its southern course, and 
flows westward. and to the strong city Tyre. 
The ph city appears to have stood on the 
mainland, and was well fortified. This is the 
first Scriptural notice of Tyre, which was of later 
origin than Zidon (Hengstenbery, ‘De reb. Tyr.,’ 
pp. 6, 7). From Tyre the boundary ran to Hosah, 
an inland town; avd then_passing the uncon- 
quered district of Achzib, or Ecdippa, which was 
above the thirty-third degree of north latitude, ~ 
and about fifteen miles north of Accho (Judg. i. 
oe terminated at the sea-coast (see Michaelis, 
‘Commentary on the West Boundary of the Pro- 
mised Land). 

32-39.—Or NAPHTALI. 

32. The sixth lot came out to the children of 
Naphtali. Although the cities mentioned have 
not been discovered, it is evident, from Zaanan- 
nim, which is by Kedesh—i. e., on the north-west 
of Jake Merom (Judg. iv. 11)—that the boundary 
described (v. 34) vhs tionl the south-west towards 
the north-east, up to the sources of the Jordan. 
34, Aznoth-tabor—on the east of Tabor towards 
the Jordan, for the border ran thence to Hukkok, 
touching upon that of Zebulun; and as the terri- 
tory of Zebulun did not extend as far as the 
Jordan, Aznoth-tabor and Hukkok must have 
been border towns on the line which separated 
Naphtali from Asher (1 Chr. vi. 75), where it is 
8 ken of as a rath of refuge in Asher. It is 
elsewhere called. Helkath (v. 25; ch. xxi. 31). ‘The 
reading Hukkok,’ as Robinson suggests, ‘is perhaps 
an error of copyists’ (‘ Later Biblical Researches,’ 


The lot 


85 


families, the cities and their villages. 


40 
Al according to their families, 


JOSHUA XIX. 


reacheth to Zebulun on the south side, and reacheth to Asher on the west 
side, and to Judah upon Jordan toward the sun-rising. 

And the fenced cities are Ziddim, Zer, and °Hammath, Rakkath, and 
36 “Chinnereth, and Adamah, and Ramah, and Hazor, and Kedesh, and 
38 Edrei, and En-hazor, and Iron, and Migdal-el, Horem, and Beth-anath, 
39 and Beth-shemesh; nineteen cities with their villages. ' r 

inheritance of the tribe of the children of Naphtali according to their 


And the seventh lot came out for the tribe of the children of Dan 
And the coast of their inheritance was 
42 *Zorah, and Eshtaol, and Ir-shemesh, and ’Shaalabbin, and Ajalon, and 
43 Jethlah, and Elon, and Thimnathah, and Ekron, and Eltekeh, and 
45 Gibbethon, and Baalath, and Jehad, and Bene-berak, and Gath-rimmon, 


of Dan, 


B.C. 1444. 
_oooeC 


” Gen. 10. 18, 
Num.13.21, 
1Ki & 65, 
Jer. 39. 5. 
Eze. 47, 1& 

This te the | e peat sar, 
ch iL 2 
ch. 12 3, 
ch 13. 27, 
Mark 6. 53. 
Luke 6. }. 

* Judg. 13. 2. 

¥ Judg 1. 35. 
1 Ki 4.9, 


p. 31). to Judah upon Jordan toward the sun- 
rising. The sixty cities, Havoth-jair, which were 
on the eastern side of the Jordan, opposite Naph- 
tali, were reckoned as belonging to Judah, because 
Jair, their possessor, was a descendant of Judah 
(1 Chr. ii 4:22) (Kei), ; 
35. Ziddim [oviy3, the sides; instead of which 
the Septuagint, apparently readiog D*}x9, render, 
‘these are the fenced cities of the Tyrians’]. Mr. 
Grove (Smith’s ‘ Dictionary’) remarks, ‘The Jeru- 
salem Taimud is probably near the mark in 
identifying hat-Tziddim with Kefr Chittai, which 
Schwarz, with much probability, takes to be the 
present Hattin, at the northern foot of the well- 
nown Kurn Hattin (‘Horns of Hattin’), a few 


iniles west of Tiberias (see also Robinson’s ‘Biblical | 


Researches,’ iii., p. 250). Zer [Septwagint, Tupos, 
erroneously]. It seems to have been situated on 
the south-west side of the lake, Hammath [npn, 
warm springs; Septuagint, ’QuaSadaxéS; Josephus 
calls it ’Apmaots (‘ Antiquities,’ b. xvili., ch. ii, 
sec. 3; ‘Jewish Wars,’ b. iv., ch. i., sec. on ae 
Htmmém, or Emmaus, a little south of Ti rias, 
It stood about a mile west of the Iake: a position 
which would make it more naturally come within 
the limitsof Zebulun, ‘Yet,’ as Robinson remarks 
(‘Biblical Researches,’ iii., p. 260), ‘the place 
might still be assigned to another tribe, as was done 
in many other instances’ (cf. Reland, ‘ Palestina,’ 
p- 161). But_a different explanation has been 
proposed. ‘Hammath, which is described as one 
of the towns of Naphtali, may have occupied the 
place on which the tetrarch Herod caused the city 
iberias to be built. On comparing the numerous 
passages of the Talmud where these two eities 
are spoken of, I should conclude that the two 
towns sre not identical, but very near, aud that 
after the erection of Tiberias, ammath became 
its suburb’ (Bovet, ‘ Voyage en Terre Sainte,’ p.. 
419), Rakkath—uoknown. Chinnereth [Septua- 
int, KevepéS}], No trace of the town has Rech 
ound. It is called Chinnereth in the Old Testa- 
ment, and Genezaréth in the New. The first 
name was bestowed from the resemblance of the 
lake in form to a harp. Genezath signifies gardens 
of the princes; perhaps of the captains or princes 
of Naphtali (1 Chr. xii. 34; Ps. Ixviii. 27). 
that as it may, this district was evidently a real 
eerdees a terrestrial paradise (Josephus, ‘Jewish 


ars,’ b. iii, ch, iii, sec. 2). 86. Adamah [Sep- | 


tuagint, ApuatS], It was probably situated on the 
north-west of thelake. Ramah. Robinson (* Bibli- 
cal Researches,’ iii., p. 183) found a place on the 
heights north of the lake Tiberias, called Rameh, 
which may be the modern representative of the 
town of Naphtali (cf. Van de Velde, i., p. 285). 
Hazor |Septuagint, ’Acwp.] The association of this 
town with Ramah and pe south of which it 


lay (cf. 2 Ki. xv. 29; Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ b.v., 
ch. 1., sec. 18), clearly points it out to be the capital 
of Jabin, the metropolis of the north of Canaan, 
in the plain of Haleh. It is supposed by Por- 
ter (‘Handbook’ p, 434) to have occupied the 
site of the ancient ruin ealled Kasytn, but by 
Van de Velde (i., pp. 178, 179) to be Haztr or 
Haziri, one of the most extensive collections of 
tuins he met with anywhere. 37. Kedesh |Septua- 
gint, Kades]—so called probably from having been 
anciently the seat of a pagan temple, and hence 
‘a holy city.’ It has been identified by Robinson 
with Kades, at the western bank of the Ard el- 
Haleh, ten miles north of Safed, and four north- 
west of the sea of Merom. Edrei [p73s, strong, 
mighty]—identified with an ancient ruin situated 
on 4 conical hill, and thence called Tell Khuraibeh 
(the tell of the ruin), about two miles south of 
Kedesh. En-hazor—fountain of the village [Sep- 
tuagint, yy? peor Its site is unknown. 38, 
Iron (Septuagin epwe), Van de Velde, who 
carefully explored the northern districts of Pales- 
tine, found Iron in the ruivs at Yardn, an hour’s 
distance south-east of Bint-jebeil. Migdal-el— 
tower of God: Magdala of the Gospel history, 
now Mejdel, on the western coast of the sea of 
Galilee, not far from Tiberias (Robinson, ‘ Biblical 
Researches,’ iii., p. 279; Van de Velde, ii, pp. 394, 
395), Eorem—now Hhtrah, or Hhorah, an exten- 
sive ruin (Vande Velde, i., p. 178). Beth-anath 
—now represented by the village Ain-ata. Beth- 
shemesh. This sn mentioned also (Judg. i. 33) 
in connection with Beth-anath. 

40-48.—Or Dan. 

40. the seventh lot came out for the tribe. . . 
of Dan. It lay on the west of Benjamin, and 
consisted of portions surrendered by Fadat and 
Ephraim. Its boundaries are not stated, as they 
were easily distinguishable from the relative posi- 
tion of Dan to the three adjoining tribes, 41, 
See on ch. xv. 33.) Ir-shemesh [city of the sun; 
eptuagint, wéAee Yapnuais] = Beth-shemesh an 
mount Heres, ‘mount of the sun’ (Judg. i. 35). 
42, Shaalabbin—or Shaalbim (Judg. i,35; 1 Ki. 
iv. 9), city of foxes or jackals; not discovered. 
Ajalon [}\7x]—deer-field, now Yalo (Robinson’s 
‘ Biblical Researches,’ iii., p. 63). Jethlah {hang- 
ing high; Septuagint, 2:Aa8a]—unknown, 43. 
Elon hoe, an osk]. It probably stood in a well- 
wooded region, Thimnathah—or Timnah and 
Timnath (portion), now Tibneh, about an hour’s 
distance south-west from Zorah’ (Robinson's ‘ Bib- 
lical Researches,’ ii., p. 342; Porter's ‘Handbook,’ 
pp. 282, 38), Ekron—now ’Akir (see on ch. xiil. 
3; Xv. 45, 46). 44. Elteteeh fSeptuagint, "Adnxalld] 
—unknown,  Gibbethon fS. tuagint, Beys@ovJ— 
not yet traced. Baalath [Septuagint, TeBeeXdv}— 


An inheritance 


JOSHUA XIX. 
46,and Me-jarkon, and Rakkon, with the border * before * Japho. 


given to Joshua. 
And 


B. C. 1444, 


47 *the coast of the children of Dan went out too little for them: therefore | 2 Or. over 


the children of Dan went up to fight against Leshem, and took it, and 

smote it with the edge of the sword, and possessed it, and dwelt therein, 
and called Leshem, ’Dan, after the name of Dan their father. 
the inheritance of the tribe of the children of Dan according to their 


48 


families, these cities with their villages. 
49 


he built the city, and dwelt therein. 
51 


dividing the country. 

probably that referred to in 1 Ki. ix. 18; 2 Chr. 
viii. 6, but not identitied. 45. Jehud [Septaasioly 
’ACwo]— perhaps represented by an inhabite 
village called el-Yehfdiyeh, in the district of 
Ludd (Robdinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ iii., p. 45). 
Bene-berak [Septuagint, Bava:Baxar]—unkuown. 
Gath-rimmon — press of the pomegranate [Sep- 
tuagint, TeSpeupwv]. 46. Me-jarkon—waters of 
yellowness {Septuagint, aro Sahacans “lepdxwy). 
‘The name was derived from a fountain or stream 
in the neighbourhood of the city. Vande Velde, 
following Schwarz, finds this place in the old ruin, 
Ras el-’Ain, over against Jaffa, Rakkon [pp7}, the 
thinness ; Septuagint includes the name of this 
and the preceding city under the same word, 
Izoaxwv, which seems to indicate a mistaken re- 
petition by a copyist]. The place is unknown. 
Japho [Septuagint, ’lown]—Joppa, now YaAfa. 
47, the coast of the children of Dan went out 
too little for them. The only patch of the land 
that remained unappropriated was the central 
but narrow and mountainous region which pro- 
jected on the western side of Judah into the terri- 
tory of the Philistines, and it was assigued to the 
Danites. Besides the natural smalluess of the 
extent, it was liable to be diminished by the fre- 

vent and predatory incursions of the Amorites 
Gude i. 34), so that it ape entirely inadequate 
to the requirements of the tribe; and their leaders 
were compelled to look out for some additional 
territory, which was at length acquired in the 
northern extremity of Canaan, (see on Judg. xviii.) 
The original allotment of this tribe was the most 
open and exposed in the whole country, not only 
on the side of the sea, where Jaffa might easily 
serve as a point of debarkation for foreign in- 
vaders, but especially on the side of the Philis- 
tines; for the plain of Sharon was only a con- 
tinuation of their territory, and there was no kind 
of barrier between it and the Shephelab. Thus 
Dan. was roused by the attacks of his restless 
enemies to act as ‘‘a young liou” (Deut. xxxiil. 
22) in guarding this weak frontier of the land of 
Israel; aud most valiantly did he guard it. In 
fact, his vigilance being wholly directed towards 
that point of iuterest, he did not furnish the ex- 

ected contingent in support of his oppressed 

rethren in other provinces; and for his apparent 
want of patriotism was devounced in the triumph- 
ant pean of Deborah (Judg. v. 17). The only 
enemy he recognized or thought of encountering 
were the Philistines; aud though they were his 
superiors both in aumabers aud in phy forces, 


When they had made an end of dividing the land for inheritance by 
their coasts, the children of Israel gave an inheritance to Joshua the son 
of Nun among them: according to the word of ‘the Lorn, they gave him 
the city which he asked, even “Timnath-serah ‘in mount Ephraim: and 


These are the inheritances, which Eleazar the priest, and Joshua the 
son of Nun, and the heads of the fathers of the tribes of the children of 
Israel, divided for an inheritance by lot %in Shiloh before the Lorp, at 
the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. 


against. 

3 Or, Joppa, 
Ezra 3. 7. 

2 Chr. 2. 16, 
Jon. 1. s, 
Acts 9, 38, 

* Judg 13.1, 

* Gen. 45. 17. 

> Judg. 18.29, 

¢ Num. 26.64, 
Acts 17, 26, 

¢ ch. 24. 50. 

° 1 Chr. 7, 2t. 

JS Num.34,17, 
ch. 14, 1. 

9 ch. 18.1, 10, 
Judg 21.29, 
Ps. 78. 58. 
Jer. 7.12, 
Jer. 26. 6. 
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So they made an end of 


he often defeated them by his ingenious strata. 

ems and sudden entpunee (Gen. xlix. 17), there, 

ore the children of Dan went up to fight against 
Leshem, The Danites, finding their inheritance 
too simall, meditated enlarging its boundaries by 
the sword; and having conquered Leshem (Laish), 
plantas a colony there, calling the new settlement 

y the name of Dan, now Tell el-Kady (the hill of 
the judges). See on Judg, xviii. 

49-51.—Tuz CHILDREN OF ISRAEL GIVE AN In- 
HERITANCE TO JOSHUA. 

60. they gave him the city wbich he asked. It 
was most proper that the great leader should re- 
ceive an inheritance suited to his dignity, and as 
a reward for his publicservices. But the gift was 
not left to the spontaneous feelings of a grateful 
people. It was conferred ‘‘according to the word 
of the Lord”—probably an unrecorded promise, 
similar to what had been made to Caleb (ch. xiv. 
9), Timnath-serah—or Heres, on mount Gaash 
(Judg. ii. 9). Joshua founded it, and was after- 
wards buried there (ch. xxiv. 30). 

51. These are the tnheritances, This verse is 
the formal close of the section which narrates the 
history of the land distribution; and to stamp it 
with due importance, the names of the commis- 
sioners are repeated, as well as Shiloh, the then 
spiritual metropolis of the country. -Viewed ab- 
stractly from the Divine command in which it 
originated, it was a wise and prudential measure 
for the prevention of all private disputes and 
claims of preference to particular localities. Im- 
mediately on the conquest of Canaan it was 
divided by the supreme matboney, into twelve 
portions, which were assigned by lot to eavh of 
the twelve tribes; and these allocated cantons 
were again subdivided, so that a piece of land was 
appropriated to every family in the tribe as their 
patrimonial possession. It was a military division 
of the country, a share in the soil being given as 
a rewara to every soldier who hed fought for the 
promised land. But political effects of the highest 
Importance were contemplated by this arravge- 
ment; for it was the means of converting a vast 
horde of nomads at once into a settled nation of 
peaceful and industrious ogriculturists, Such a 
result was secured by one simple law. Instead of 
introducing a feudal system, dividing the countr 
to military chiefs, for whom the people shoul 
labour as serfs, he gave the land to all. Each 
tribe was marched to its new possession, every 
family entered on its humble estate, and Israel 
6 Was @a 


began ite national existence. The miracl 


The appointment of 


JOSHUA XX, XXI. 


cities of refuge. 


20, THE Lorp also spake unto Joshua, saying, Speak to the children of | _®-° 


3 you by the han 


of those cities shall stand at the enterin 


6 neighbour unwittingly, and ha’ 


and until the death of the high priest that shall 


house, unto the city from whence he fled. 


‘the mountain of Juda 


*Bezer in the wilderness upon the plain 
JRamoth in Gilead out of the tribe of G 


the tribe of Manasseh, 


avenger of blood, until 


2 Israel, saying, Appoint “out for you cities of refuge, whereof I spake unto CHAP. 
the hans of Moses: that the slayer that killeth any person | © Ntm'ss4 
unawares and unwittingly may flee thither: and they shall be your} 1,1% 
4 refuge from the avenger of blood. And when he that doth flee unto one i deat 
of the *gate of the city, and | 5 peat sti. 
shall declare his cause in the ears of the elders of that city, they shall| Ruthaig 
take him into the city unto them, and give him a place, that he may = Se 
5 dwell among them. And ‘if the avenger of blood pursue after him, then | , °‘,er” 
they shall not deliver the slayer up into his hand; because he smote his Pa, 26. 9, 
him not beforetime. And he shall vee 
dwell in that city, until he stand before the con egation for judgment, | ° 4. 
te in those days: then | * ssnctified. 
shall the slayer return, and come unto his own city, and unto his own tere 
a f ch. 21. 2L. 
7 And they *appointed ‘Kedesh in Galilee in mount Naphtali, and | 2Cbr.10.1 
*Shechem in mount gyri and * Kirjath-arba, which 7s Hebron, in an 
‘i 13, 
8 And on the other side Jordan by Jericho eastward, they assigned | + Luke 1. 99, 
out of the tribe of Reuben, and | ‘ op - 4s. 
ad, and *Golan in Bashan out of | {¢nr'e 7, 
4 ch. 31. 38, 
9 These ‘were the cities appointed for all the children of Israel, and for " wh pins 8. 
the stranger that sojourneth among them, that whosoever killeth ONY | + sare 4k 
person at unawares might flee thither, and not die by the hand of the HAP a 
e stood before the congregation. @ eh. 14.1 
ch, 17. 4 


21 ‘THEN came near the heads of the fathers of the Levites unto * Flea- 


eee 


great as if immense hordes of wandering Bedouins 
were instantly transformed into quiet husbandmen 
(‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ April, 1853, p, 358). Thus, 
on their first settlement in the Jand of Canaan, 
the Israelites exhibited the unparalleled spectacle 
of a whole nation, comprising a population of up- 
wards of two millions, all equal in rank, and 
nearly so in condition. They were universally 
trained to the cultivation of the soil; and whether 
Moses inherited hia dislike of foreign commerce 
from the Egyptians, who were proverbial for their 
hatred of the sea, or his views of the policy 

adapted to the character and destinies of the 


Hebrew people were derived from a higher source | sla: 


of inspiration, their exclusive restriction to rural 
employments must have produced a beneficial in- 
fluence on their national character. ‘For where 
the land, as in Judea, is divided at the be inning 
amidst the whole people, the absence of foreign 
commerce, although incompatible with any high 
advancement in knowledge and goneral cultiva- 
tion of mind, is not incompatible with a large 
amount of national virtue and happiness’ (Ar- 
nold’s Miscellaneous Works, ‘ Essay on the Social 
CoA re: of States,’ p. 99). 

CHAP. XX. 1-16.—THE Lorp coMMANDS THE 
Ciri#s or REFUGE. 

1. The Lord also spake unto Joshua... 2. 
Appoint out for you cities of refuge—(see Num. 
xxxv. 9-28; Deut. xix. 1-13.) The command here 
recorded was given on their going to oecupy their 
allotted settlementa. The sanctuaries were not 
temples or altars, as in other countries, but in- 
habited cities; and the design was not to screen 
criminals, but only to afford the homicide protec- 
tion from the vengeance of the deceased’s rela- 
tives, until it should have been ascertained 
whether the death had resulted from accident 
aad momentary —, from 


malice. The institution of the cities of refuge, 
together with the rules prescribed for the guid- 
ance of those who seught an asylum within their 
walls, was an ee provision, tending to 
secure the ends of justice as well as of mercy. 
4 he that doth flee . . . shall stand at the 
entering of the gate of the city. It was the 
place of public resort; and on arriving there he 
related his tale of distrees to the elders, who were 
bound tc give him shelter and the means of 
support until the local authorities 6), having 
earefull investigated the case, should have pro- 
the decision. If found guilty, the man- 
yer was surrendered to the blood-avenger; if 
extenuating circumstances appeared, he was to 
remain in the city of refuge, where he would be 
safe from the vindictive feelings of his pursuers ; 
but he forfeited the privilege of immupity the 
moment he ventured beyond tha walls. 6. until 
the death of the high priest. His death secured 
the complete deliverance of the man-slayer from 
his sin pay because he had been anointed with 
the holy o (Num. xxxv. 25), the symbol of the 
Holy Ghost; and thus the death of the earthly 
high priest became a type of that of the heavenly 
One (Heb. ix. 14, 15). 

7-9.—THE IsRAELITES APPOINT BY NAME THE 
Citres or ReFuce. 

7 they appointed . . . 9. cities. There were 
six; three on the west, and three on the east of 
Jordan. In the first instance they were a pro- 
vision of the criminal law of the Hebrews, 
necessary in the circumstances of that people (see 
es sorte XXXV, epee mis xix.) and ae Ae same 

me they were des also ica, int 
out the eicaed wa ‘to Christ (Heb. vi 18), ‘fe 

CHAP, XXL 1-8,.—Eicut anp Forty 
GIVEN BY Lot OUT OF THE OTHER TRIBES UNTO 
THE LEVITES. 


foun 


The cities JOSHUA XXI. of the priests. 


zar the priest, and unto Joshua the son of Nun, and unto the heads of 

2 the fathers of the tribes of the children of Israel; and they spake unto 
them at °Shiloh in the land of Canaan, saying, ‘The Lorp commanded 
bee the hand of Moses to give us cities to dwell in, with the suburbs 

3 thereof for our cattle. And the children of Israel gave unto the Levites 
out of their inheritance, at the commandment of the Lorp, these cities 
and their suburbs. 

4 And the lot came out for the families of the Kohathites: and the 
children of Aaron the priest, which were of the Levites, “had by lot 
out of the tribe of Judah, and out of the tribe of Simeon, and out of the 
tribe of Benjamin, thirteen cities. 

5 And the rest of the children of Kohath had by lot out of the families 
of the tribe of Ephraim, and out of the trike of Dan, and out of the half 
tribe of Manasseh, ten cities. 

6 And the children of Gershon had by lot out of the families of the 
tribe of Issachar, and out of the tribe of Asher, and out of the tribe of 
Naphtali, and out of the half tribe of Manasseh in Bashan, thirteen 
cities. 

7 he children of Merari by their families had out of the tribe of 
Reuben, and out of the tribe of Gad, and out of the tribe of Zebulun, 
twelve cities. 

8 And ‘the children of Israel gave by lot unto the Levites these cities 
with their suburbs, “as the Lorp commanded by the hand of Moses. 

9 And they pe out of the tribe of the children of Judah, and out of 
the tribe of the children of Simeon, these cities whieh are here ! men- 

10 tioned by name, which the children of Aaron, being of the families of the 
Kohathites, who were of the children of Levi, had: for theirs was the first 
11 lot. And % they gave them *the city of Arba the father of "Anak, which 
city is Hebron, ‘in the hill country of Judah, with the suburbs thereof 
12 round about it. But/the fields of the city, and the hig i thereof, gave 
13 they to Caleb the son of Jephunneh for his possession. Thus ‘they gave 
to the children of Aaron the priest ‘Hebron with her suburbs, to be a cit; 
14 of refuge for the slayer, and “ Libnah with her suburbs, and * J attir wit 
15 her suburbs, °and Eshtemoa with her suburbs, and ? Holon with her 
16 suburbs, 2and Debir with her suburbs, and "Ain with her suburbs, * and 
Juttah with her suburbs, and ‘Beth-shemesh with her suburbs; nine 
17 cities out of those two tribes. And out of the tribe of Benjamin, Gibeon 
18 “with her suburbs, ’Geba with her suburbs, Anathoth with her suburbs, 
19 and “Almon with her suburbs; four cities, All the cities of the children 
of Aaron, the priests, were thirteen cities with their suburbs, 
90 And “the families of the children of Kohath, the Levites which 
remained of the children of Kohath, even they had the cities of their lot 
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SEER aie soe, OI eee 
1. Then came near the heads of the fathere ; appointed to the priesthood, and all the rest were 
of the Levites —the mort venerable and dis- | ranked in the common order of Levites, The 
tinguished members of the three Levitical families, | first lot was drawn. by the Kohathites; and the 
who, on behalf of their tribe, applied for the | first of theirs, again, by the riests, to whom 
special provision that had been promised them to | thirteen cities were nted, and ten to the rest of 
be now awarded (see on Num. xxxyv. 1-5). Their | the Kohathites (v. 5); thirteen to the Gershonites 
inheritance lay within the territory of every tribe. | (v. 6), and twelve to the Merarites (v. 7). 


It was assigned in the same place and manner, 942.—Tur CITIES O¥ THE PRIESTS. 


and by the same commissionerg, as the other allot-| 9%. they gave... these cities which are here 

ments; and while the people, knowing the impor- | mentioned by name. Most or all of them bave 

tant duties these were to gayle are described | been previously noticed in connection with other 
t 


v, 8) as readily conceding 


is ‘ peculiar’ to them, | passages. 16. Ain. The true reading is obviously 


it had most probably been specified and reserve Ashan, as in 1 Chr, vi. 59. It was overruled by 
for their use, while the distribution of the land | the uverring providence of the Divine lawgiver 
‘was in progress. that the cities of the frees lay within the terri- 


4, the lot came out for the families of the tories of Judah and 


pjamin; and this was a 


Kohathites. The Levites were divided into provision the admirable wisdom and propriety of 


Kohathites, Gershonites, and Merarites. Among | which was fully manifested on the 8 


the former the family be Ha were exclusively | took place in the reign of Rehoboam. 


that 


The Lord gate JOSHUA XXI. the Israelites peace, 
21 out of the tribe of Ephraim. For they gave them ”Shechem with her | ®. © 
suburbs in mount Ephraim, to be a city of refuge for the slayer; and |” pists 12. 
22 Gezer with her suburbs, and Kibzaim with her suburbs, and Beth-horon| juay'9 4, 
23 with her suburbs; four cities. And out of the tribe of Dan, Eltekeh (IKE 2.1 
24 with her suburbs, Gibbethon with her suburbs, Aijalon with her suburbs, | * de ~ 1, 
25 Gath-rimmon with her suburbs; four cities. And out of the half tribe of | pene 4-3, 
Manasseh, Taanach with her suburbs, and Gath-rimmon with her suburbs; | ch. 20. 8. 


26 


two cities. All the cities were ten with their suburbs for the families of - 


the children of Kohath that remained. 


Chr. 6. 71. 
Or. 


Ashtaroth. 
27 And ‘unto the children of Gershon, of the families of the Levites, out | * ch. 19. a7. 
of the other half tribe of Manasseh, they gare Golan “in Bashan with her seg Lr 
suburbs, to be a city of refuge for the slayer; and $Beeshterah with her | « y cnr. err. 
28 suburbs; two cities. And out of the tribe of Issachar, Kishon with her | ¢ ch 20.8. 
29 suburbs, Dabareh with her suburbs, Jarmuth with her suburbs, En- arg 6.78 
30 gannim with her suburbs; four cities. And out of the tribe of Asher,| pense, 
31 Mishal with her suburbs, Abdon with her suburbs, Helkath with her |¢ Deut. 4.«s. 
32 suburbs, and Rehob with her suburbs; four cities. And out of the tribe a 
of Naphtali, Kedesh *in Galilee with her suburbs, to b¢ a city of refuge for} Ki 29 3. 
the slayer; and Hamoth-dor with her suburbs, and Kartan with her} 10nr. 6.00. 
33 suburbs; three cities. All the cities of the Gershonites according to their | po 
families eere thirteen cities with their suburbs. ; 2 Sam. 17. 
34 And ‘unto the families of the children of Merari, the rest of the Levites,| 27. 
out of the tribe of Zebulun, Jokneam with her suburbs, and Kartah with | , ashe 
35 her suburbs, Dimnah with her suburbs, Nahalal with her suburbs; four| rey 9 s. 
36 cities. And out of the tribe of Reuben, ¢Bezer with her suburbs, and| Num 35.2, 
37 Jahazah with her suburbs. Kedemoth with her suburbs, and Mephaath ars ‘ 
38 with her suburbs; four cities. And ont of the tribe of Gad, ‘Ramoth in | , Thati, 
Gilead with her suburbs, fo be a city of refuge for the slayer; and “Maha- | oo: yards 
89 naim with her suburbs, Heshbon with her suburbs, Jazer with her ce for 
40 suburbs; four cities in all. So all the cities for the children of Merari, by | garaevs, 
their families, which were remaining of the families of the Levites, were | ete, ara 
dy their lot twelve cities. it toe 
41 _ All ’the cities of the Levites within the possession of the children of | si vise- 
42 Israel were forty and eight cities with their suburbs. These cities were | yards 
every one with ‘their suburbs round about them: thus were all these pee hg 
cities, Gen. 26.3, 
43 And the Lorp gave unto Israel *all the land which he sware to give | Gen. 28 4 
44 unto their fathers; and they possessed it, and dwelt therein. And ‘the |, dna 
Lorp gave them rest round about, according to all that he sware unto antee al 


41. All the cities of the Levites . 
and eight cities with their suburbs. 


. . were forty 
This may 


for the accommodation of those sacred function- 
aries, however large their increase might be, and 


appear too great a proportion compared with 
those of the other tribes, and it forms one of the 
strongest objections which Colenso has urged 
agaiost the historical character of this book. 
But it must be borne in mind that the list given 
here contains the names of every Levitical city 
(see on 1 Chr. vi. 39 66); whereas only those cities 
of the other tribes are mentioned which lay on 
the frontier or along the boundary line. Besides, 
the Levites were not the exclusive inhabitants of 
those forty-eight cities; for there must have been 
also a considerable number of people kept there 
to cultivate the glebe lauds aud tend the cattle 
(cf. 2 Sam. v. 5; Jer. xi. 21). Further, the Leviti- 
cal cities had nothing but ‘their suburbs —a 
limited circuit of ground—roand about them ;’ 
whereas the other cities in Israel possessed 
group of independent villages, (see chs, xvii., xviii., 
xix.) Still further, the number of cities allotted 
to the priests was to be & permanent arrangement 


as it became in the reiga of David. 
45.—GoD GAVE THEM Rest. 

43. the Lord gave unto Israel all the land. 
‘The distribution of property in the Jewish nation 
was founded on this principle, that the Lord 
having been the sole power which gave them 
possession of the land of Canaan, each individual 
was to consider himself as holding his portion of 
it directly by a Divine grant, on such tenure and 
such conditions as that grant prescribed (cf. Lev. 
xxv. 23, 42, 53; xxvi. 34, 35; Graves, i., p. 227), 
This is a general winding up of the history from 
ch, xiii., which varrates the occupation of the 
land by the Israelites. All the promises made 
whether to the people or to Joshua yc i. 5), ha 
been, or were in the course of being, ulfilled; and 
the recorded experience of the Israelites (v. 45) is 
a ground of hope and confidence to the people of 
God in every age, that all other promises made to 
the Church will in due time be accomplished, 


The two tribes and a half 


house of Israel; all came to pass. 


92 _THEN Joshua called the Reubenites, and the Gadites, and the half 

2 tribe of Manasseh, and said unto them, Ye have kept “all that Moses the 

servant of the Lorp commanded you, ?and have obeyed my voice in all 

3 that I commanded you: ye have not left your brethren these many days 

unto this day, but have kept the charge of the commandment of the Lorp 

4 your God. And now the Lorp your God hath given rest unto your 

brethren, as he promised them: therefore now return ye, and get you 

unto your tents, and unto the land of your possession, ‘which Moses the 

5 servant of the Lorp gave you on the other side Jordan. 

gent heed to do the commandment and the law, which Moses the servant 

of the Lorp charged you, ‘to love the Lorp your God, and to walk in all 

his ways, and to keep his commandments, and to cleave unto him, and to 
serve him with all your heart, and with all your soul. 

6 So Joshua “blessed them, and sent them away: and they went unto 

7 their tents. Now to the one half of the tribe of Manasseh Moses had 

given possession in Bashan; % but unto the other half thereof gave Joshua | 4 

esc brethren on this side Jordan westward. And when Joshua 

em away also unto their tents, then he blessed them, and he spake 

unto them, saying, Return with much riches unto your tents, and with 

very much cattle, with silver, and with gold, and with brass, and with | 10, 

iron, and with very much raiment: *divide the spoil of your enemies 


8 sent t. 


with your brethren. 


9 And the children of Reuven, and the children of Gad, and the half 
tribe of Manasseh, returned, and departed from the children of Israel 
out of Shiloh, which 7s in the land of Canaan, to go unto ‘the country 
of Gilead, to the land of their possession, whereof they were possessed, 
according to the word of the Lorp by the hand of Moses. 

19 And when they came unto the borders of Jordan, that are in the| 
land of Canaan, the children of Reuben, and the children of Gad, and 
the half tribe of Manasseh, built there an altar by Jordan, a great altar 


to see to. 
i1 


JOSHUA XXII. 


their fathers: and there stood not a man of all their enemies before 
45 them; the Lorp delivered all their enemies into their hand. There 
failed not ought of any good thing which the Lorp had spoken unto the 


And the children of Israel J heard say, Behold, the children of Reuben, 


build an altar. 
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CHAP. XXII. 1-9.—JosHUA DISMISSES THE 
Two TRIBES AND A HaL¥ WITH A BLESSING. 

1. Then Joshua called the Reubenites, and 
the Gadites, and the half tribe cf Manasseh. 
The general war of invasion being ended, and the 
enemy being in so dispirited and isolated a con- 
dition that each tribe, by its own resources, or 
with the aid of its neighbouring tribe, was able to 
repress any renewed hostilities, the auxiliary 
Israelites from the eastern side of the Jordan 
were now discharged from service. Joshua dis- 
missed them with high commendations of their 
fidelity, and earnest admonitions to cultivate 
perpetual piety in life. The redundancy of the 

nguage is remarkable, and shows how important, 
in the judgment of the venerable leader, a sted- 
fast observance of the Divine law was to persoval 
happiness as well as national prosperity. 3. Ye 
have not left your brethren these many days 
—for the space of seven years. 4 get you unto 
your tents—i,e., home; for their families had 
been left in fortified towns (Num. xxxii. 17). 

8 much riches—in cattle, clothes, and precious 
metals, divide the spoil of your enemies with 
your brethreu—(see on Num. xxxi. 25-39.) 

10.—THEY BUILD THE ALTAR OF TESTIMONY 
ON THEIR JOURNEY. 


10. when they came unto the borders of Jordan, 


that are in the land of Canaan. This altar was 


robably an immense pile of stones and earth. 
he generality of our commentators suppose that 
it was reared on the banks of the Jordan, witbin 
the limits of Canaan proper. But a little closer 
examination seems to make‘the conclusion irre- 
sistible that its position was on the eastern side 
of the river; for these two reasons—first, because 
it is said (v. 11) to have been built “over against,” 
or in the sight of, the land of Canaan—not within 
it; and secondly, because the declared motive of 
the trans-Jordanic Israelites in erecting it was to 
revent their brethren in Canaan ever saying, 
‘in time to come, What have ye to do with the 
Lord God of Israel? For the Lord hath made 
Jordan a barrier between us and you,” &c. Such 
a taunt would be obviously prevented or con- 
futed by the two tribes and a half, having on the 
eastern side of Jordan, within their own land, a 
fac-simile of the altar at Shiloh, as a witness that 
they acknowledged the same God and practised the 
same rites of worship as the brethren in Canaan. 
11-29.—CoNTENTION THEREUPON. 
11. And the children of Israel heard say. 
Fame speedily spread intelligence of what the 
trans-Jordanic tribes had done. The act being 


The contention JOSHUA XXII. 


and the children of Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh, have built an 
‘altar over against the land of Canaan, in the borders of Jordan, at the 
12 passage of the children of Israel. And when the children of Israel heard 

of it, *the whole congregation of the children of Israel gathered them- 
13 selves together at Shiloh, to go up to war against them. And the chil- 

dren of Israel sent unto the children of Reuben, and to the children of 

Gad, and to the half tribe of Manasseh, into the land of Gilead, ™Phine- 
14 has the son of Eleazar the priest, and with him ten princes, of each 
1chief house a prince throughout all the tribes of Israel; and “each one 
was an head of the house of their fathers among the thousands of 
Israel. 

And they came unto the children of Reuben, and to the children of 
Gad, and to the half tribe of Manasseh, unto the land of Gilead, and 
16 they spake with them, saying, Thus saith the whole congregation of the 

Lorp, What trespass 7s this that ye have committed against the God of 
Israel, to turn away this day from following the Lorp, in that ye have 
builded you an altar, °that ye might rebel this day against the Lorp? 
17 Js the iniquity ?of Peor too little for us, from which we are not cleansed 
until this day, although there was a plague in the congregation of the 
18 Lorp, but that ye must turn away this day from following the Lorp? 
and it will be, seeing ye rebel to-day against the Lorn, that to-morrow 
19 “he will be wroth with the whole congregation of Israel. Notwithstand- 
ing, if the land of your possession be unclean, then PAs ye over unto the 
land of the possession of the Lorp, wherein “the Lorp’s tabernacle 
dwelleth, and take possession among us; but rebel not against the Lorp, 
nor rebel against us, in building you an altar besides the altar of the 
20 Lorp our God. Did ‘not Achan the son of Zerah commit a trespass in 
the accursed thing, and wrath fell on all the congregation of Israel? and 
that man perished not alone in his iniquity. 

Then ‘the children of Reuben, and the children of Gad, and the half 
tribe of Manasseh, answered and said unto the heads of the thousands of 
22 Israel, The Lorp “God of gods, the Lorp God of gods, he * knoweth, and 

Israel he shall know; if 2¢ be in rebellion, or if in transgression against 
23 the Lorp, (save us not this day,) that we have built us an altar to turn 
from following the Lorp, or if to offer thereon burnt offering or meat 
offering, or if to offer peace offerings thereon, let the Lorp himself ” re- 
24 quire ¢; and if we have not rather done it for fear of this thing, saying, 
In time to come your children might speak unto our children, saying, 
25 What have ye to do with the Lorp God of Israel? For the Lorp hath 
made Jordan a border between us and you, ye children of Reuben and 
children of Gad; ye have no part. in the Lorp: so shall your children 
26 make our children cease from fearing the Lorp. Therefore we said, Let 


15 


21 


about this altar 
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suspected of some idolatrous design, ‘‘the whole 
congregation” —i, e,, not the whole nation, but only 
the representatives—repair to the tabernacle at 
Shiloh, resulved to declare war against the two 
tribes and a half as apostates from God. On 
calmer and more mature considerations, however, 
they determined, in the first instance, to send a 
deputation, consisting of the son of the high priest 
and ten eminent persons from each tribe, to make 
enquiry into this rumoured rebellion against God 
(Deut, xiii, 13-15), The quality of the deputies 
evinced the deep solicitude that was felt on the 
occasion to maintain the purity of the Divine 
worship throughout Israel. In the ee 
belief that the two tribes and a half had really 
built an altar, the deputies expressed astonish- 
ment at their so soon falling into such a heinous 
crime as that of violating the unity of Divine 
worship (Exod. xx. aur Xvii. 8,9; Deut, xii, 


5-13), reminded their eastern brethren of the 
disastrous ee art that were entailed on the 
nation at eee y the apostasy at Peor, and by 
the sin of Achan, and finally exhorted them, if 
they felt the want of the tabernacle and altar, 
and repented of their rash choice in preferring 
worldly advantages to religious rivileges, to 
remove to the western side of the Jordan, where 
the whole tribes would form a united and obedient 
community of worshippers. 

21. Then the children of Reuben, &c. ... 
answered — repudiating in the strongest terms 
the alleged crime, and deponing that, so far from 
entertaining the intention imputed to them, their 
only object, was to perpetuate the memory of their 
alliance with Israel, and their adherence to the 
worship of Israel’s God. 25. For the Lord hath 
made Jordan a border between us and you, &c. 
The country west of Jordan was, strictly speaking, 


Joshua’s exhortation JOSHUA XXIII. before his death, 


us now prepare to build us an altar, not for burnt offering, nor for sacri- | 8. © + 
27 fice: but that it may be *a witness between us and you, sa our pes "Gen, Si. 4 
tions after us, that we might “do the service of the Lorp before him| «y 
with our burnt offerings, and with our sacrifices, and with our peace saan: yi 
te that your children may not say to our children in time to |” Devt. 12 & 
28 come, Ye have no part in the Lorp. Therefore said we, that it shall be Persie 
when they should so say to us or to our generations in time to come, that |° Don 12.18, 
we may say again, Behold the pattern of the altar of the Lorp, which |,’ 
our fathers made, not for burnt offerings, nor for sacrifices; but it 7s a ie = 
29 witness between us and you. God forbid that we should rebel against | 2 Cbr.s222. 
the Lorp, and turn this day from following the Lorp, ‘to build an altar | * tvs 800d 
for burnt offerings, for meat offerings, or for sacrifices, besides the altar ae = 
of the Lorp our God that 1s before his tabernacle. Gen 2. & 
30 And when Phinehas the priest, and the princes of the congregation, | 3 ¢hr's.4. 
and heads of the thousands of Israel which were with him, heard the Md oY a 
words that the children of Reuben, and the children of Gad, and the | ° = 25. 8 
31 children of Manasseh spake, * it pleased them. And Phinehas the son of | F*.* 
Eleazar the priest said unto the children of Reuben, and to the children eee a 
of Gad, an to the children of Manasseh, This day we perceive that the | Numa, 
Lorp is “among us, because ye have not committed this trespass against | ,F 
the Lorp: ‘now ye have delivered the children of Israel out of the hand ieeais 
of the Lorp. Pa. 68.7. 
32 And Phinehas the son of Eleazar the priest, and the princes, returned pak ad 
from the children of Reuben, and from the children of Gad, out of the inte, as. 
land of Gilead, unto the land of Canaan, to the children of Israel, and | 1°," 
33 brought them word ip And the thing pleased the children of Istael; | « tA 
and the children of srael ’ blessed God, and did not intend to go up|? 1 Chr. 20.2 
against them in battle, to destroy the land wherein the children of} Neb & % 
Reuben and Gad dwelt. ely 
34 And the children of Reuben and the children of Gad called the altar | * Thatis.a 
6 Id: for it shall be a witness between us that the Lorp is God. be te 
93 AND it came to pass, a long time after that the Lorp “had given | =" 
rest unto Israel from all their enemies round about, that Joshua bwaxed | CHAP. 23 
2 old and istricken in age. And Joshua ‘called for all Israel, and for their ae ee. 
elders, and for their heads, and for their judges, and for their officers, | ° ch. 18 1 
3 and said unto them, I am old and stricken in age: aud ye have seen ail: | Aoumie toto 
that the Lorp your God hath done arto all these nations because of you: | ¢ gue 
4 for the Lorp your God és he that hath fought for you. Behold, I have} oh.%} 
1 Chr. 23.1. 


divided unto you by lot these nations that remain, to be an inheritance 


the promised inheritance, the holy land. And, CHAP, XXIII. 1-2—Josuva’s ExHorRTATION 
accordingl , & remarkable difference was created | BEFORE HIS DEATH. 
in the feelings, 23 well as the a e, of the 1. a long time after that the Lord had given 
Hebrews in regard to the country whic jay east, | rest unto Israel—about fourteen years after the 
and that which was situated on the west of the | conquest of Canaan, and seven after the distribu- 
Jordan. The latter was always considered more | tion of that country among the tribes. 2. called 
sacred even by the eastern tribes themselves. for allIsraeZ The clause which follows seems to 
30-34.—THE DEPUTIES SATISFIED. restrict this general expression, a8 erareies only 
30. it pleased them. The explanation not only | to the officers and representatives 0 ie people. 
gave perfect satisfaction to the deputies, but | ‘Judges are here specified in the description of the 
elicited from them expressions of unbounded joy national council. But they are fre uently omitted, 
and thankfulness. ‘‘This day we-perceive that | because, being chosen from the body of the elder- 
the Lord is among us”—i.¢., by His gracious ship, they were included in that enumeration.’ 
presence and reventing goodness, which has kept | The place of assembly was most probably Shiloh. 
you from falling into the suspected sin, and | The occasion of convening it was the extreme age 
rescued the nation from the calamity of a fratri- | and a proaching death o the venerable leader ; 
cidal war or providential De it This | and the purport of this solemn address was to 
episode reflects honour upon all parties, and animate the chosen people and their posterity to a 
shows that piety and zeal for the honour and faithful and unswerving continuance in the faith 
worship of God animated the people that entered | and worship of the God of Israel. 
Canaan to an extent far beyond what was exem: 3.—By FormEr Brnzri 


TS. 
lified in many other periods of the history of | 3. ye have scen all that the Lord your God 
rael. = hath done ,.. for you. The modesty and 


Joshua’s exhortation JOSHUA XXIV. before his death, 
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13 


14 
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B.C. 1427. 


for your tribes, from Jordan, with all the nations that I have cut off, a 


even unto the great sea * westward. 


[) 

And the Lorp your God, “he shall expel them from before you, and 4 a 
drive them from out of your sight; and ye shall ac their land, ‘as ae a 
the Lorp your God hath promised unto you. Be ye therefore very sang E 
courageous to keep and to do all that is written in the book of the law]. Now's iy 
of Moses, ‘that ye turn not aside therefrom to the right hand or éo the|s Deut. 6.3% 
left; that ye 7come not among these nations, these that remain among |, tae 
you; neither make *mention of the name of their gods, nor cause to Deut. 7. 2, 
swear by them, neither serve them, nor bow yourselves unto them: * but 3 
cleave unto the Lorp your God, as ye have done unto this day. 4 For So 
the Lorp hath driven out from before you great nations and strong: but |. wo: 33 
as for you, ‘no man hath been able to stand before you unto this day. Num.22 32 
One man of you shall chase a thousand: for the Lop your God, he #¢ ap 
is that fighteth for you, as he hath promised you. Zeph. 1. 5, 

Take good heed therefore unto * yourselves, that ye love the Lorp| so. For if 
your God. Else if ye do in amy wise “go back, and cleave unto the dic 
remnant of these nations, even these that remain among you, and shall | , 6; then 
make marriages with them, and go in unto them, and they to you:| the LorD 
know for a certainty that ‘the Lorp your God will no more drive out ig aa 
any of these nations from before you; “but they shall be snares and | ; Suag. 3.31, 
traps ufto you, and scourges in your sides, and thorns in your eyes, until | Juag 16.16. 
ye perish from off this good land which the Lorp your God hath given you. | , ae 

And, behold, this day "I am going the way of all the earth : and ye |: Heb. 10. 33, 
know in all your hearts, and in all your souls, that ° not one thing hath 2 eet 2.20) 
failed of all the good things which the Lorp your God spake concernin ficvghary 
you; all are come to pass unto you, and not one thing hath failed | » geot12 97. 
thereof. Therefore ? it shall come to pass, that as all good things are cea A 
come upon you, which the Lor your God promised you; so shall the |, fakes - 
Lorp bring upon you “all evil things, until he have destroyed you from |? Deut 2:63 
off this good land which the Lorp your God hath given you. When = = 
ye have transgressed the covenant of the Lorp your God, which he agi 
commanded you, and have gone and served other gods, and bowed | Judg.s.4, 
yourselves to them; then shall the anger of the Lorp be kindled aguinst Ba = 
you, and ye shall perish quickly from off the good land which he hath tele 
given unto you. f ee 

24 AND Joshua gathered all the tribes of Israel to “Shechem, and | « Gen. $5.4. 


humility of Joshua are remarkably displayed at { would secure them a course of brilliant and 


the commencement of this address. Sinking all | easy victories (Lev. xxvi. 7; Deut. xxviii. 7; 
thoughts of his personal services, he ascribed the | xxxii. 30). 

subjugation and occupation of Canaan entirely to.| 11. Take good. heed therefore , - . that ye love 
the favouring presence and aid ef God; and in| the Lord your God. The sum of his exhortation is 
doing so, he spoke not more piously than truly. pumpenetl in the love of God, which is the end or 


This had been promised (Deut. i. 30 3 lil, 22); and fulfi 


ment of the law (Deut. vi. 5; xi. 13; Matt. 


the reality of the Divine aid was seen in the rapid | xxii, 37). 
overthrow of the Canaanites, which had already | 12.—By THREATENINGS IN CASE OF Disoze- 
led to the division of the whole land amongst the | DIENCcE. 
tribes, 12. Else, if ye do im any wise go back, and 
5-11.—By Promiszs. cleave unto the remnant of these nations. By 
5, the Lord your God, he shall expel them | ‘going Wack’ is meant transgression of the 
from before you, &. The actual possessions | divine law; and as marriage connections with 
which God had given were a pledge of the com- | the idolatrous Canaanites would present many 
plete fulfilment of His promise in giving them the | and stron temptations to transgress it, these 
parts of the country still unconquered. But the Were strictly prohibited (Exod. xxxiv. 12-16; Dent. 
accomplishment of the Divine promise depended | vii. 3). With his eye, as it were, upon those pro- 
on their inviolable fidelity to God’s law—on their | hibitions, Joshua threatens them with the cer aint 
eeping resolutely aloof from all familiar inter- | withdrawal of the Divine aid in the further ex. 


course and intimate connections with the Canaan- | pulsion of the Canaanites—a threat founded on 
ites, or in any way partaking of their idolatrous | Exod. xxiii. 33: Nun. xxxiii. 55; Deut. vii. 16, 
sins. In the event of their continuing in stedfast | OCHAP, XXIV. 1.—JosHUA ASSEMBLING THE 


adherence to the cause of God, as. happily dis- | Trrsrs, 
tinguished. the pation a that tame, His blessing | 1, Joshua gathered all the tribes of Israel to 


Joshua relates JOSHUA XXIV. God's benefits. 


2 


>called for the elders of Israel, and for their heads, and for their 


judges, and for their officers; and they ‘presented themselves before 


ch. 23, 2. 


And Joshua said unto all the people, Thus saith the Lorp God of |¢ 1 sem. 10, 
19, 


Israel, “Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood in old time, 
even Terah, the father of Abraham, and the father of Nahor: and they 


8 ‘served other gods. And /I took your father Abraham from the other 


side of the flood, and led him throughout all the land of Canaan, and 


4 bing ee his seed, and * gave him Isaac. And I gave unto Isaac Jacob 


5 
6 
7 


8 


13 


and Esau: and I gave unto * Esau mount Seir, to possess it; but Jacob 
and his children went down into Egypt. I ‘sent Mises also and Aaron, 
and JI plagued Egypt, according to that which I did among them: and 
afterward I brought you out. And I *brought your fathers out of 
Egypt: and ye came unto the sea; tand the Egyptians pursued after 
your fathers with chariots and horsemen unto the Hed sea. And when 
they cried unto the Lorp, he put darkness between you and the Egyp- 
tians, and brought the sea upon them, and covered them; and your eyes 
have seen what I have done in Egypt: and ye dwelt in the wilderness a 
long season. And I brought you into the land of the Amorites, which 
dwelt on the other side Jordan; “and they fought with you: and I gave 
them into your hand, that ye might possess their land; and I destroyed 
them from before you. Then Balak the son of Zippor, king of Moab, 
arose, and warred against Israel, and °sent and Pik Balaam the son of 
Beor to curse you: but ?I would not hearken unto Balaam; therefore 
the blessed you still: so I delivered you out of his hand. And ye went 
over Jordan, and came unto Jericho: and the men of Jericho fought 
against you, the Amorites, and the Perizzites, and the Canaanites, and 
the Hittites, and the Girgashites, the Hivites, and the Jebusites; and I 
delivered them into your hand, And “I sent the hornet before you, 
which drave them out from before you, even the two kings of the Amor- 
ites; but not ‘with thy sword, nor with thy bow. And I have given you 
a land for which ye did not labour, and ‘cities which ye built not, and 
ye dwell in them; of the vineyards and oliveyards which ye planted not 
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er fat dar ti Te DAE PLE PET Oo cea aT 
Shechem. Another and final opportunity of dis- poenline privileges, not to any merits of their own, 


suading the peopleagainst idolatry is here described 


as taken by the aged leader, whose solicitude on | the flood—the Euphrates, viz., at Ur. 


this account arose from his’ knowledge of the ex- | father of Abraham... and Nahor—( 


ut to the free grace of God. on the other side of 


Terah, the 


see on Gen. 


treme readiness of the people to conform to the | xi. 97.) Though Terah had three sons, Nahor 
manners of the surrounding nations. This address | only is mentioned with Abraham, as the Israelites 
was made to the represeptatives of the people | were descended from him on the mother’s side, 
convened at Shechem, and which had already | through Rebekah and her nieces, Leah and Rashel. 
been the scére of a aclemu renewal of the covenant | served other gods —conjoining, like Laban, the 
viii. 30, 35). The transaction, now to be | traditional knowledge of the true God with the 
entered upon being in principle and object the | domestic use of material images (Gen. xxxi. 19, 


(ch. 
game, it was desirable to give it all the solemo 34). 3. took your father Abraham. 


It was an 


impressiveness which might be derived from the irresistible impulse of Divine grace which led the 
memory of the former ceremonial, as well as from patriarch to leave his country and relatives, to 
other sacred associations of the place (Gen. xii. | migrate to Canaan, aud live a “stranger and pil- 
6, 7; xxxiil, 18-206 xxxv. 2.4), they presented im” in that land. 4 gave unto Esau mount 
themselves before God. It is generally assumed | Beir (see on Gen. xxxvi. 8, 9)—in order that he 
that the ark of the covensut had been transferred | might be no obstacle to Jacob and his posterity 
on thia occasion to Shechem, as on extraordinary being the exclusive heirs of Canaan. 11, 
emergencies it was fora time removed (Judg. xx. | ites. The mention of this Canaanite tribe occurs 
1-18; 1 Sam. iv. 3; 2 Sam. xv. 24). But the state- only once (cb. iii. 10), while the other six »ationa 
ment, not necessarily implying Sul Bed be viewed | are cOnstABty enumerated as carrying on the war; 


as expressing only the religious ¢ 
ceremony (He 
2-13.—RELATES GoD 


practer of the | and hence t 


11, Girgash- 


e Datla of their paee ae we 
stenberg). passage seems merely & recapitulation of the 
¢) BEvEFITS. nations, whose land God delivered into the hand 


2. Joshua said unto all the people. His address | of the Jews, according to His promise (Dent. vil. 


briefly recapitulated the principal proofs of the | 1; Graves, it., p- 44). 


12 sent the hornet—a par- 


Divine goodness to Israel from the call of Abra- | ticular, species of wasp which swarms in warm 
ham to their happy establishment in the land of | countries, and sometimes aseum?s the scourging 


paomiae, 2nd sbowed them that they were in- | character of a iS Uri prdeeaes 
> 


bted 


r their national oo as well as their | Treatise,’ ii, pp. 


ent and 


Joshua relates JOSHUA XXIV. God's benefits. 
eat. Now “therefore fear the Lorp, and serve him in * sincerity — 
rs Ge i truth: and put “away the gods which your fathers served on the pa 
15 other side of the flood, and in * Egypt; and serve ye the Lorp. Andif| * 
it seem evil unto you to serve the Lorp, choose you this day whom ye ret . 1 
will serve; whether the gods which your fathers served, that were on the | , geiey 
other side of the flood, or “the gods of the Amorites, in whose land ye Gia eee 
dwell: *but as for me and my house, we will serve the Lorp. Dan at sa, 
1€ And the people answered and said, God forbid that we should forsake | Ps. 19.1. 
17 the Lorp, to serve other gods; for the Lorp our God, he ¢ ts that| scor. 112 
brought us up and our fathers out of the land of Egypt, from the house Sy am 
of bondage, and which did those great signs in our sight, and preserved | ° reser 
us in all the way wherein we went, and among all the people poomet ¥ Ex 2321 
18 whom we passed: and the Lorp drave out from before us all the people, pees =a 
even the Amorites which dwelt in the land: therefore will we also serve | , Sie 
the Lorn; for he zs our God. ® Ruth 1.15. 
19 | And Joshua said unto the people, * Ye cannot serve the Lorp: for he ae 5 
ts an holy God; he zs a jealous God; “he will not forgive your trans- e 
20 gressions nor your sins. If “ye forsake the Lorp, and serve strange gods, | » rey. 19 =. 
then he will turn and do you hurt, and consume you, after that he hath “ages ~ 
done you good. : + begig 
21 And the people said unto Joshua, Nay, but we will serve the Lorp. Er 93. 9. 
22 And Joshua said unto the people, Ye are witnesses against yourselves Pree’ 
that ye have chosen you the Lorp, to serve him. And they said, We hata 
are witnesses, : Isa. 1. 23 
23 Now therefore ’ put away, said he, the strange gods which are among Jot. 17.38 
24 you, and incline your heart unto the Lorp God of Israel. And the ~« 
people ace unto Joshua, The Lorp our God will we serve, and his voice | « Ts. 3. wo, 
will we obey. cts 7. 
25 SoJ cobs *made a covenant with the people that day, and sct them a Elgon og 
26 statute and an ordinance in Shéechem. And Joshua ‘wrote these words} 1sam.7.3, 
in the book of the law of God, and took ia great stone, and ‘set it u 4, LOO: 6.18. 
27 there under an oak that was by the sanctuary of the Lorp. And Joshua ares 
said unto all the people, Behold, this stone shall be ‘a witness unto us; | + Deut si2t, 
for "it hath heard all the words of the Lorp which he spake unto us: 4 Inidz. 0. 6 
28 it shall be therefore a witness unto you, lest ye deny your God. So | * Gen. 8.18 
Joshua let the people depart, every man unto his inheritance. t Gen. 81. 48. 
29 And it came to pass after these things, that Joshua the son of Nun, mn DoUt 81.18, 
the servant of the Lorp, died, being an hundred and ten years old, $7 Pk44+ 


p. 390) ; or, as many think, itisa figurative expres- 
sion for uncontrollable terror (Exod. xxiii. 27, 28 
Deut. vii. 20). 14 Now therefore fear the Lord, 
and serve him in sincerity and in truth. After 
having enumerated so many grounds for national 
gratitude, Joshua calls on them to declare, in a 
ublic and solemn manner, whether they will be 
aithful and obedient to the God of Israel. He 
avowed this to be his own unalterable resolution, 
and urges them, if they were sincere in making a 
similar avowal, ‘to put away the strange gods 
that were among them’—a requirement which 
seems to imply that some were suspected of a 
stroog hankering fer, or concealed practice of, 
idolatry, whether in the form of Zabaism, the 
te-worship of their Chaldean ancestors, the 
scarabei of Egypt, or the grosser superstitions of 
the Canaazites, 
25. So Jorhua made a covenant with the people 
that day—ho induced them solemnly and volun- 
tarily to renew the vational covenant (cf. Neh, 
x, 1), 26, Joshua wrote these words in the book 
of the law of God—registered the engagements of 
% solemn covenant — book of sacred his 


. 
S } 


a 


tory. took a great stone —according to the 
usage of ancient times to erect stone pillars as 
monuments of public transactions. set it up . we 
under an oak—Hebrew, the oak, or terebinth ;in 
all likelihood the same as that where Abraham 
had pomhinged (Gen. xii. 6), and at the root of 
which Jacob buried the idols and charms found in 
his family (Gen. xxxv. 4: cf. ch. xii. 4, Allon-moreh, 
oak of Moreh or Shechem). that was by the 
Sanctuary of the Lord—either the spot where the 
ark had stood, or else the place around, so called 
from Joshua's religious meeting, as Jacob named 
eth-el, the house of God. It is probable that this 
monolith lies buried on the spot where it was 
reared, and that the purpose of its erection was to 
perpetuate the knowledge of the law; that the 
ecalogue, with this view, was a upon it in 
deep and lasting characters. Could that be found 
and read, what important information might it af- 
ford. Accordingly search for it is specified amongst 
the objects enumerated in the prospectus issued y 
the Council of the Palestine Exploration Society. 
29, el AGE AND Dears, 


oshua ... died. Lighifoot computes that 


Joshua’s age, 


JOSHUA XXIV. 


death, and burial. 


30 And they buried him in the border of his inheritance in “Timnath-serah, | 3 © ¥2- 


which és in mount-Ephraim, on the north side of the hill of Gaash. " ch. 19. 50. 
31 And °Israel served the Lorp all the days of Joshua, and all the days |. ja%% ** 
of the elders that ! overlived Joshua, and which had known all the works. Judges: 
of the Lorn, that he had done for Israel. 1Sam. 7. 4. 
82 And ? the bones of Joseph, which the children of Israel brought.up out | 77°r,°** 
of Egypt, buried they in Shechem, in a parcel of ground % which Jacob |? prolongea 
bought of the sons of Hamor the father of Shechem, for an hundred | thelr days 
2pieces of silver: and it became the inheritance of the children of al 
Joseph. P Gen. 60, 25. 
83 And Eleazar the son of Aaron died; and they buried him in a hill| B+ 
that pertained to Phinehas his son, which was given him in mount | ¢ Gen. sa 19. 
2 Or, lambs: 


Ephraim. 


he lived seventeen, others twenty-seven years 
after the entrance into Canaan. He was buri 
according to the Jewish practice, within the limits 
of his own inheritance. The eminent public ser- 
vices he had long rendered to Israel, and the great 
amount of domestic comfort and national _pros- 
perity he had been instrumental in diffusing 
among the several tribes, were deeply felt—were 
universally acknowledged; and a testimonial in 
the form of a statue or obelisk would have been 
immediately raised to his honour in all parts of 
the land, had such been the fashion of the times. 
The brief but noble ae by the historian is, 
Joshua, ‘‘the servant of the Lord.” 30, in Tim- 
nath-serah, which is in mount Ephraim—i.e., 
portion remaining, or reserved for Joshua after 
the land was distributed. It is called, Judg. ii. 9, 
Timnath-heres, the portion of the sun. ‘A abbi- 
nical tradition supposes it to be called eres, from 
an image of the sun to commemorate the battle of 
Beth-horon. But it is probably only the transpo- 
sition of the letters of Serah (Stanley's ‘ Lectures 
on the Jewish Church,’ p. 279). It is situated at 
the village of Tibneh, a little west of the main 
north road at Jifneh, a few miles above Jerusalem, 
where the tomb of Joshua may yet be found. 
“The hill of Gaash” (i. ¢., @ shaking has not been 
ascertained. ‘The Septuagint makes the following 
addition to this verse, ‘There they put with him 
into the sepulchre in which they buried him the 
knives of flint with which he circumcised the chil- 
dren of Israel in Gilgal, when he brought them u 
out of Egypt, as the Lord commanded them, an 
they are there unto this day.’ 

Israel served ar Lord all the days of 


Joshua, The high and commanding character of 
this eminent leader had given so decided a tone to 
the sentiments and manners of his contemporaries, 
and the memory of his fervent piety and many 
virtues continued so vividly impressed on the 
memories of the people, that the sacred historian 
has recorded it to his immortal honour, ‘Israel 
served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all 
the ee of the elders that overlived Joshua.” 

$2. the bones of Joseph, heat had carried these 
venerable relics with them in all their migrations 
through the desert, and deferred the burial, accord- 
ing to the dying charge of Joseph himself, till they 
arrived at the promised land. The sarcophagus 
in which his mummied body had been put was 
brought hither by the Israelites, and probably 
buried when the tribe of Ephraim had obtained 
their settlement, or at the solemn convocation 
described in this chapter. in a parcel of ground 
which Jacob bought... for an hundred pieces of 
silver. Kesitah, translated ‘piece of silver,’ is 
supposed to mean a lamb, the weights being in 
the form of lambs or kids, which were in all prob- 
ability the earliest standard of value among 
pastoral people. The tomb that now covers the 
spot is a Mohammedan Wely; but there is no 
reason to doubt that the precious deposit of 
Joseph’s remains may be concealed there at the 
present time. 

33. Eleazar.,. died, and they buried him in 
... mount Ephraim, The sepulchre is at the 
modern siege Awertah, which, according to 
Jewish travellers, contains the graves also of Itha- 
mar, the brother of Phinehas, the son of Eleazar 
(Van de Velde). 


THE 
BOOK OF JUDGES. 


1 ATOW after the death of Joshua it came to 
Israel asked “the Lorp, saying, Who sh 

2 Canaanites first, to fight against them? And the 
shall go up: behold, I have delivered the land into his hand. 


4 with thee into thy lot. 


7 toes. 


Jerusalem, and there he died. 


, that the children of | 3. © 14%. 
go up for us against the | cHap. 1. 
sree sai ? > Judah | ° eg ge 
ch. 20. 18. 
3 And Judah said unto Simeon his brother, Come up with me into my| 1Sem.s9. 
lot, that we may fight against the Canaanites; and I likewise will go| ¢ Gen #5 
‘So Simeon went with him. And Judah went! saree. 7. 
up; and “the Lorp delivered the Canaanites and the Perizzites into their | 1 Cor.i2 xs. 
5 hand: and they slew of them in Bezek ten thousand men. And they a Beier’ 
found Adoni-bezek in Bezek; and they fought against him, and they| ps «= 
6 slew the Canaanites and the Perizzites. But Adoni-bezek fled; and they | t the 
pursued after him, and caught him, and cut off his thumbs and his great eee 
And Adoni-bezek said, Threescore and ten kings, having! their} hands and 
thumbs and their great toes cut off, ?gathered their meat under my table: | of their 
*as I have done, so God hath requited me. And they brought him to], (** 
gleaned. 
8 Now/the children of Judah had fought against Jerusalem, and had gees to 


taken it, and smitten it with the edge of the sword, and set the city on 


CHAP. L 1-3—Tue Acts or JUDAH AND 
SIMEON. 

1. Now after the death of Joshua—probably 
not a long period; for the Canaanites seem to have 
taken advantage of the demise of the Hebrew 
leader to attempt recovering their lost position, 
and the Israelites were obliged to renew the war. 
the children of Israel asked the Lord. The 
Divine counsel on this, as on other occasions, was 
sought by Urim and Thummim, by applying to 
the high priest, who, according to Josephus, was 
Phinehas. saying, Who shall go up for us 
against the Canaanites first? The elders, who 
exercised the government in their respective 
tribes, judged rightly, that in entering upon an 
important expedition, they should have a leader 
nomivated by Divine appointment; and in con- 
sulting the oracle, they pdopted a prudent course, 
whether the object of their enquiry related to the 
choice of an individual commander or to the 
honour of precedency among the tribes. 2. the 
Lord said, Judah shall go up. The predicted 
pre-eminence (Gen. xlix. 8) was thus conferred 
upon Judah by Divine direction; and its appoint- 
ment to take the lead in the ensuing hostilities 
was of great importance, as the measure of success 
by which its arms were crowned would animate 
the other tribes to make similar attempts against 
the Canaanites within their respective territories. 
I have delivered the land into his hand—not 
the whole country, but the district assigned for 
his inheritance. 

3. Judah said unto Simeon... Come up with 
me. Being conterminous tribes (Josh. xix. 1, 2), 
they had a common interest, and were naturally 
associated in this enterprise. 

4.—ADONI-BEZEK JUSTLY REQUITED. 

4, Bezek. This place lay within the allotted 
domain of Judah, According to Husebius and 
Jerome (‘ Onomast.’), it was near Beth-shan, as was 
another town of the same name (1 Sam. xi. 8). 
5. they found pry’, they found, came upon] 


Adoni-bezek—i, ¢., lord Pi Bezek; i.¢. they sur- 


prised and routed him (Septuagint, ane in 
a pitched battle, whence he fled; but being taken 
prisoner, he was treated with a severity unusual 
among the Israelites, for they “‘cut off his thumbs 
and his great toes.” barities of various kinds 
were commonly practised on prisoners of war in 
ancient times; and the object of this particular 
mutilation of the hands and feet was to disable 
them for military service ever after. Theinfliction 
of such a horrid cruelty on this Canaanite chief 
would have been a foul stain on the character of 
the Israelites, if there were not reason for believ- 
ing it was doue by them as an act of retributive 
jupeicss and as such it was regarded by Adoni- 

ezek himself, whose conscience read his atrocious 
crimes in their punishment. 7. Threescore and 
ten kings. So great a number will not appear 
strange, when it is considered that, ancieutly, 
every ruler of a city or large town was called a 
king. It is not improbable that, in the large 
region of Canaan called the Negeb, or “‘south 
country,” there might in earlier times have been 
many rulers, till a turbulent chief like Adoni- 
bezek devoured them in his insatiable ambition. 
they brought him to Jerusalem, and there he 
died. They brought Adoni-bezek thither in 
order, probably, that his fate being rendered so 
public might inspire terror far and wide. 

8. Now the children of Judah had fought 
against Jerusalem, and had taken it. The 
capture of the important city Jerusalem, which 
ranks among the early incidents of the war of 
invasion (Josh. xv. 63), is here noticed to account 
for its being in the possession of the Judahites. 
It appears, however, that it was only the southern 
part of the city that the men of Judah succeeded 
in taking. The fortress, aswell as the northern 
part, remained in the possession of the Jebusites 
(v. 21: cf. 2Sam..v. 6). The sequel of this chap- 
ter, together with the whole of the next, is occu- 
pied with a general review of the proceedin 
subsequent to the invasion, so as to be a suitable 
introduction to the ensuing history. 9 the chil- 


The Kenites 


Kirjath-sepher.) 


12 And 


sprin 


gs. 
16 And ™ the children of the Kenite, Moses’ father-in-law, went up out 
* of the city of palm trees with the children of Judah into the wilderness 
of Judah, which /ieth in the south of ° Arad; ? and they went and dwelt 


among the people. 


17. AndJ 


ites that inhabited Zephath, and utterly destroyed it. 


dren of Judah went down to fight against the 
Canaanites, that dwelt, &c.—(see on Josh. xv. 21.) 
10. Judah went against the Canaanites that 
dwelt in Hebron. [The Septuagint adds the 
following clanse:—xdi é€7\Oe XeBowy 2E évavrias, 
‘and Hebron came out to oppose the ;’ intimat- 
ing that a pitched battle was fought, which ende 
in the total defeat of the inhabitants.] Kirjath- 
arba—i.e., city of Arba (see on Josh. xv. 13, 14). 
[Septuagint, KapraSapBoxcepép.] 11, Debir. Its 
Canaanitish name was Kirjath-sannah—. e., ‘ city 
of palm’ (Josh. xv. 49); and Kirjath-zepher—i. e. 
‘city of book.’ [Septuagint, wodis ypappatov. 
Its site is not certainly known. The story of the 
acqnisition of this place is here repeated (see 
Josh. xv. 16-19), with a few important variations. 

18. Othniel the son of Kenaz, Caleb’s younger 
brother. [The Septuagint has Tosounr dids Kevet 
adehpou KadcB 6 vewTepos, the younger son of 
Kenaz, Caleb’s brother.] 14. when she came to 
him [Septuagint, év 77 eloddw]—at her entrance, 
viz., into his tent; or, 2s she was about to start 
for his tent. she moved him to ask of her father 
a field [Septuagint, érécercev abrijy ToJoni\, 
Othniel urged her to ask]: and she lighted from 
off her ass. [The Septuagint has éydyyuve xa 
éxpatey dad tév brotuyt6v, she murmured and 
cried from the ass.] 15. give me also springs of 
water {rba, bubbling fountains; Septuagint, 
AdTpwow VsaTos, a free flow of water}. And Caleb 
gave her the upper springs and the nether 
springs. [The Septuagint reads xac Edwxev avti 
XadrcB xara thy xapdiay avtijs AiTpwow peTEwpwv 
Kat AUTpwow TuTrewav, and Caleb gave her, accord- 
ing to the wish of her heart, the copious current 
of the higher and lower springs.| 

16, the children of the Kenite, Moses’ father- 
in-law [x2 79\]—and the children of a Kenite; 
viz., Moses’ father-in-law: called the or a Kenite, 
as probably descended from the people of that 
name (Num. xxiv. 21, 22). If he might not him- 
self, his posterity did, accept the invitation of 
Moses (Num. xvi. 32) to accompany the Israelites 
to Canaan. Their first encampment was in “the 
city of palm pavement yen 0, of course, which 


JUDGES I. 


9 fire. And % afterward the children of Judak-went down to fight against 
the Canaanites, that dwelt in the mountain, and in the south, and in 
10 the %valley. And Judah went against the Canaanites that dwelt in 
Hebron: (now the name of Hebron before was * Kirjath-arba:) and they 
11 slew Shes ai, and Ahiman, and Talmai. 
against the inhabitants of Debir: (and the name of Debir before tas 


: Caleb said, He that smiteth Kirjath-sepher, and taketh it, to him 
13 will I give Achsah my daughter to wife. And 
4 Caleb’s younger brother, took it: and he gave him Achsah his daughter 
14 to wife, And *it came to pass, when she came ¢o him, that she moved 
him to ask of her father a field: and she lighted from off her ass; and 
15 Caleb said unto her, What wilt thou? And she said unto him, ‘Give 
me a ‘blessing: for thou hast given me a south land; give me also 
springs of water. And Caleb gave her the upper springs and the nether 


udah went with Simeon his brother, and they slew the Canaan- 


dwell in Judah, 


B.C 142, 
9 Josh. 10.12, 
84, 


Josh 11.21, 
8 Or, low 
country. 
& Josh, 14.18, 
¢ Josh, 16.15, 
5 ch. 3 9 


And ‘from thence he went 


Othniel the son of Kenaz, 


* Deut. 34.3. 

2 Chr 23.15, 
° Num. 21.1. 
And the name |? Num.i033, 
was utterly destroyed, but a place in the sur 
rounding district, perhaps En-gedi, in early 
times called Hazezon-tamar (Gen. xiv. 7), from 
the palm grove which sheltered it (Lightfoot, ii., 7). 
Thence they removed, from some unknown cause, 
and, associating themselves with Judah, joined in 
an expedition against Arad, in the southern part 
of Canaan (Num. xxi. 1). On the conquest of 
that district some of the pastoral Kenites pitched 
their tents there, while others migrated to the 
north (ch. iv. 17), It may be added, that some 
curious information respecting the Kenites was 
communicated to the meeting of the British 
Association at Cambridge (1862), by Rev. George 
Williams, in an account of a tribe of Arabs in- 
habiting a portion of the Arabian desert east of 
the Ghor—z.e., a part of the ancient land of 
Midian. These people are described as being 
much superior to the ordinary Bedouins, and in 
several respects very different. from them. They 
profess the Israelitish religion, and declare them- 
selves to be Ishmaelites, descended from the 
Rechabites, ‘‘the children of the Kenife, Moses’ 
father-in-law,” affirming that they reside in the 
original country of theirforefathers. A peculiarity 
of the account was that these Bedouins are said 
to claim to be both Ishmaelites and Midianites 
(ch. viii. 2-24; Gen. xxv. 18) (Dr. Beke, ‘A Few 
Words with Bishop Colenso,’ pp. 11, 12). 

17. Judah went with Simeon his brother. 
The course of the narrative is here resumed from 
v, 9, and an account given of Judah returning the 
service of Simeon (v. 3), by aiding in the prosecu- 
tion of the war within the neighbouring tribes. 
and they slew the Canaanites that inhabited 
Zephath—or Zephatah (2 Cbr. xiv. 10), lying in 
the southern portion of Canaan. | the name 
of the city was called Hormah. This name was 
not now given for the first time. On their early 
journey towards Canaan the Israelites had at- 
tempted to penetrate the mountainous region 
where Zephath was situated, aud they were 
repulsed (Num, xiv.); but on arriving at Kadesh 
they overthrew it, and called the place Hormah. 
On their departure from that neighhourhood the 
native tribes resumed possession of it; and al- 


The acts 
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of several tribes. 


18 of the city was called Hormah. Also Judah took "Gaza with the coast 
thereof, and Askelon with the coast thereof, and Ekron with the coast 
thereof. And ‘the Lorp was with Judah; and She drave out the in- 
habitants of the mountain; but could not drive out the inhabitants of 
the valley, because they had ‘chariots of iron. And “they gave Hebron 
unto Caleb, as Moses said: and he expelled thence the three sons of 


19 
20 


Anak. 
21 


jamin in Jerusalem unto this day. 
22 
23 
24 


And * the children of Benjamin did not drive out the Jebusites that 
inhabited Jerusalem; but the Jebusites dwell with the children of Ben- 


And the house of Joseph, they also went up against Beth-el: and the 
Lorp was with them. And the house of Joseph “sent to descry Beth-el: 
(now the name of the city before was *Luz.) And the spies saw a 


B. ©. 1426. 


2 Num. 21, 3, 
Josh. 19, 4, 
* Josh. 11.2 
Josh. 13, 3, 
ch. 16, 1, 2 


21 
#2 Rs718 7. 
§ Or, he pos- 
sessed the 
mountain, 
¢ Josh. 17 16, 
* Num.¥.24, 
Deut. 1. 36, 


he 
Josh, 15.13, 


man come forth out of the city, and they said unto him, Show us, we]. 2 


. * Josh. 15.63, 
pray thee, the entrance into the city, and ’we will show thee mercy. meee ay 
25 And when he showed them the entrance into the city, they smote the 4) oe. 2% 
city with the edge of the sword; but they let go the man and all his| "job: 

26 family. And the man went into the land of the Hittites, and built a| 2¢5,"3 
city, and called the name thereof Luz: which zs the name thereof unto : Ser 28 
this day. Keng 
ap Neither *did Manasseh drive out the inhabitants of Beth-shean and ee % 


her towns, 


though Joshua made an effective attack upon the 
king (Josh. x. 40-42; xii. 14), its final subjugation 
was not accomplished till after his death, by the 
confederate arms of Judah and Simeon, who, in 
pursuance of the Israelite vow to doom it to 
destruction, sank the old name Zephath in the 
thenceforth permanent appellation Hormah, 18. 
Also Judah took Gaza with the coast thereof. 
The confederate tribes, pursuing their incursions 
in that quarter, came successively to Gaza, As- 
kelon, and Ekrou, which they took. But the 
Philistines seem soon to have regained possession 
of these cities. 19. the Lord was wit Judah ; 
and he drave out the inhabitants of the moun- 
tain. The war was of the Lord, whose omnipotent 
power would have ensured their success in eyery 
encounter, whether on the mountains or the 
plains, with foot soldiers or cavalry. It was dis- 
trust—the want of a simple and firm reliance on 
the promise of God—that made them afraid of the 
iron chariots (see on Josh. xi. 4-9). It has been 
alleged from this passage, by many sceptical 
writers, that the Israelites regarded the God of 
Israel as a local deity, who was superior to the 
gods of their enemies in some, but not in all, 
iustances. The allegation is groundless; for the 
po antecedent to ‘‘he drave” is not “the 
ord” (Jehovah), but Judah. And thus there is 
no absurdity in the statement; for, although “the 
Lord” did greatly aid the arms of Judah, He 
might be pleased, in perfect consistency, to with- 
hold that aid in cases where they showed a want 
or weakness of faith. chariots of iron. The 
Canaanite war chariots were probabl » like the 
Assyrian, made of wood, largely tipped. with iron 
(‘Nineveh and its Remains,’ li,, p. 349, note). 

21, the children of Benjamin did not drive out 
the Jebusites that inhabited Jerusalem, Judah 
had’expelled the people from their part of Jeru- 
salem (». 8). The border of the two tribes ran 
through the city. Israelites and natives must have 
been closely intermingled. 

22-26.—SoME CANAANITES LEFT, 

22. the house of Joseph—the tribe of Eph- 
Talim, as Smienguaned var Manasseh (v, 27), 


nor “T'aanach and her towns, nor the inhabitants of Dor and 
her towns, nor the inhabitants of Iblaim and her towns, nor the inhabi- 


* Josh. 17.11 
* Josh. 21.25. 


24 the spies... said... Show us... the 
entrance into the city—i.e., the avenues to the 
city, and the weakest part of the walls. we will 
show thee mercy. The Israelites might em ploy 
these means of getting possession of 2 place w hich 
was divinely appropriated to them: they might 
promise life and rewards to this man, though he 
and all the Canaanites were doomed to destruction 
(Josh. ii, 12-14); but we may assume that the 
promise was suspended on his embracing the true 
religion, or quitting the country, as he did. If 
they had seen him to be firmly opposed to either 
of these alternatives, they would not have con- 
strained him, by promises any more than by 
threats, to betray his countrymen. But if they 
found him disposed to be serviceable, and to aid 
the invaders in executing the will of God, they 
might promise to spare him, Luz—(see on Gen, 
xii. 8; xxix. 19.) 

27, Neither did Manasseh drive out, &c, The 
same course of subjugation was carried on in the 
other tribes to a | eage extent, and with varying 
success. Many of the natives, no doubt, durin 
the progress of this exterminating war, seca 
themselves by flight, and became, it is t ought, 
the first colonists in Greece, Italy, and other 
countries, But a large portion made a stout 
resistance, and retained possession of their old 

des in Canaan. In other cases, when the 
natives were Saget le! avarice led the Israelites 
to spare the idolaters, contrary to the express 
command of God; and their disobedience to His - 
orders in this matter involved them in man 
troubles which this book describes. the inhabi- 
tants of Beth-shean and her towns—lit., ‘her 
daughters.’ Beth-shean or Beth-shan (1 Sam, 
xxx 10, 12; 2 Sam, xxi. 12) belonged to the 
allotment of Manasseh (cf..1 Chr. vii. 29), though 
within the boundaries of Issachar (Josh. xvii. 
li), amongst whose towns, however, it is not 
ranked. Taanach—also belonged to Manasseh, 
though it was within the limits of Issachar 
(Josh. xvii. 11). Dor—a maritime town on the 
western border of Manasseh, and north of Dan, 
near Carmel, now Tantoura, Tbleam—Delonged 
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of several tribes. 


tants of Megiddo and her towns: but the > Canaanites would dwell in | 3. ©. 1:25. 
28 that land. And it came to pass, when Israel was strong, that they put | > 2x. 2.2 
the Canaanites to tribute, and ®did not utterly drive them out. ea 
29 Neither “did Ephraim drive out the Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer; Sati to 
but the Canaanites dwelt in Gezer among them. ” | 6 driving he 
30 Neither did Zebulun drive out the inhabitants of Kitron, nor the| @°v? 
4inhabitants of Nahalol; but the Canaanites dwelt among them, and a 
became tributaries. if ; * Josh. 16.10, 
31 Neither ‘did Asher drive out the inhabitants of Accho, nor the ote 
inhabitants of Zidon, nor of Ahlab, nor of Achzib, nor of Helbah, nor of | « Sait 10.342 
32 Aphik, nor of Rehob: but the Asherites/dwelt among the Canaanites, |, 2 
the inhabitants of the land; for they did not drive them out. oak t 
33 _ Neither 7did sg ee drive out the inhabitants of Beth-shemesh, nor 8 
the inhabitants of Beth-anath; but he dwelt among the Canaanites, the |’ %o%» 19 9% 
inhabitants of the land: nevertheless the inhabitants of Beth-shemesh | a sos. 10.12 
and of Beth-anath became tributaries unto them. Josh. 19.42, 
34 And the Amorites forced the children of Dan into the mountain: for}, %™ 
35 they would not suffer them to come down to the valley: but the t fay 
Amorites would dwell in mount Heres *in Aijalon, and in Shaalbim; |‘ Num. «4 
Josh. 15, 3, 


yet the hand of the house of Joseph ” prevailed, so that they became 


86 tributaries. 
Akrabbim, from the rock, and upward. 


to Manasseh, though it also was situated 
within the limits of Issachar. It .was near 
Jenin. Megiddo—on the southern border of the 
eat plain of Esdraelon, and commanding an 
important from the north into the high- 
lands of Saha: 28. when Israel was utrong ... 
they put the Canaanites to tribute, and did not 
utterly drive them out. Josephus (* Antiquities,’ 
b. v., ch. vii.) gives a full commentary on this 
passage. ‘Contenting themselves with the trib- 
utes which were paid to them, the Israelites 
grew effeminate, as to fighting any more against 
their enemies; but applied themselves to the 
cultivation of their lands, which producing them 
great plenty and riches, they neglected the regular 
disposition of their settlement, and indulg 
themselves in luxuries and pleasures.’ 

29. Neither did Ephraim drive out the Canaan- 
ites that dwelt in Gezer—a town and petty 
kingdom (Josh. xii 12) situated in the southern 
border of Ephraim, westward (1 Chr. -vii. 28) 
between the lower Beth-horon and the Mediter- 
ranean (Josh. xvi. 3). 

30. Neither did Zebulun drive out the inhabi- 
tants of Kitron = Katta [Septuagint, Kédpwv], as 
may be inferred from its association with Nahalol 
here and Josh. xix. 15. It is supposed to be 
identified with Sepphoris, now Seffurieh. nor the 
inhabitants of Nahalol (Septuagint, Awpavd]— 
unknown. 

31. Neither did Asher drive out the inhabitants 
of Accho. The name Accho was for a time super- 
seded by the Greek form of Ptolemais, which is 
now forgotten, and the place goes by the name of 
Akka. Ahlab [Septuagint, Aadép] — suppose 

Reland, ‘Palestina,’ pp. 813-817) to be Gushe 

alab, the Greek Giscala, which has been identi- 
fied by Robinson with el-J ish, near Safed, in the 
mountainous region north-west of the sea ot Galilee 
(‘Biblical Researches,’ ili,, p. a Achzib [Sep- 
tuagint, ere aera’ Ecdippa Eerie. 
* Jewish Wars,’ b. i.,.ch. xiii., sec. 4), DOW 3-Zib, 
Asmall hamlet situated on a msing emead close 
to the sea-side (Porter, ‘Handbook,’ p. 389). 
Helbah [Septuagint, X«8da]—probably situated on 
the plain of ascertained. 


Phenicia; but not yet 
33 


And the coast of the Amorites ‘was from * the going up to y ante 


akrabbim, 


Aphik = Aphek [Septuagint, Nai, or Nagex]. It 
must not be confounded with Aphik, now Tik, 
east of Jordan. Rehob. From its connection with 
Aphik, it is probably that referred to in Josh. 
xix. 30. As it is here imputed to the Asherites 
as a fault that they did not expel the Canaanite 
population of the maritime towns specified, there 
cannot be a clearer refutation than this passage 
furnishes of Michaelis’s theory, formerly savored 
to, that the border of Israel was not to extend to 
the coast, but that Phenicia was to remain 
untouched in the possession of its commercial 
occupiers. He himself acknowledges this state- 
ment to be fatal to his views, and yet he labours 
to support them by alleging the words “‘inhabi- 


ed | tants of Zidon” to be an interpolation. But for 


this conjecture there is no warrant whatever. 

33. Neither did Naphtali drive out the in- 
habitants of Beth-shemesh (see on Josh. xix. 
38), nor the inhabitants of Beth-anath—called 
by Zuselius and Jerome, Batanea, fifteen miles 
east of Caesarea, and famous for medicinal 
springs. 

35. the hand of the house of Joseph prevailed, 
go that they became tributaries. ‘Midway be- 
tween the open rich vales of Manasseh and 
Ephraim, and the garden recesses and pasture- 
groans in the neighbourhood of Hebron, about 

th-el and Jebus, the highland territory was 
comparatively poor and bare; and the occupation 
of if was not grudged by the Hebrews to the 
tribes whom they displaced from their richer 
settlements. There, accordingly, we find the 
Canaanites, whom they weakly permitted to con- 


d | tinue in the land, or in that part of the land 


actually possessed by them. It must be borne in 
mind that the provinces of Zebulun, Asher, 
Naphtali, and Dan, mentioned wv. 30-34, were 
then only theoretically assigned to these tribes, 
who did not enter into actual possession of their 
estates until long after, and then only partially. 
The remaining Canaanites were driven by Joshua 
to the bare mountain heights in the country 
actually conquered_and possessed (vv. 21, 22) 
eogabe ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 104; also Appendix 


The wickedness 


sides, and “their gods shall be a snare unto you. 


5 wept. 
sacrificed there unto the Lorp. 


every-man unto his inheritance to possess the land. 


works of the Lorp that he did for Israel. 


their fathers. 


11 Lorp, nor yet the works which he had done for Israel. c 
12 of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lorp, and served Baalim: and they 


JUDGES I. of the people. 
AND “an ‘angel of the Lorp came up from Gilgal to Bochim, and | _B- © 14%. 
= said, I made ten go up out of Egypt, and have brought you unto the ie 
land which I sware unto your fathers; and *I said, 1 will never break| Gon‘ e2 it 
2 my covenant with you. And ye shall make no league with the inhabi- Es. . 3. 1-8 
tants of this land; ye shall throw down their altars: but ye have not oe .. 
3 obeyed my voice: why have ye done this? Wherefore I also said, I will |: o., mes 
not drive them out from before you; but they shall be ‘as thorns in your ee 
4 And it came to pass, when the angel of the Lorp spake these words yard 
unto all the children of Israel, that the people lifted up their voice, and Biles. = 
And they called the name of that place ?Bochim: and they ae 
* Num.33.55, 
6 And when Joshua had let the people go, the children of Israel went Gok aif 
7 _ And the people served the Lorp all the days of Joshua, and all the |“ 3*.* 
days of the elders that % outlived Joshua, who had seen all the great | tone os 
. 5 olorged 
8 And Joshua the son of Nun, the servant of the Lorp, died, being an ‘ pacrhets 
9 hundred and ten years old. And they buried him in the border of his yates. 
inheritance in Timnath-herecs, in the mount of Ephraim, on the north |* "25% 
10 side of the hill Gaash. And also all that generation were gathered unto| jon so, 
Jer. 9. 3. 
And there arose another generation after them, which knew ‘not the | 2 oe 
And the children | othesis 
Tit. 1.16. 


CHAP. II. 1-9.—An ANGEL SENT TO REBUKE 
THE PEOPLE AT Bocuim. 

1. an angel of the Lord came up from Gilgal to 
Bochim. Jewish commentators generally have 
supposed the reference is to a prophet or com- 
missioned messenger, whom they conceive to have 
been Phinehas the high priest. We are inclined 
to think, from the authoritative tone of his 
language, that he was ‘the Angel of the Cove- 
nant” (Exod. xxiii. 20; Josh. v. 14); the same 
who appeared in human form and announced 
himself captain of the Lord’s host. His coming 
from Gilgal had a peculiar significance, for there 
the Israelites made a solemn dedication of them- 
selves to God on their entrance into the promised 
land; and the memory of that religious engage- 
ment, which the angel’s arrival from Gilgal 
awakened, gave emphatic ‘force to his rebuke of 
their apostasy. Bochim, ‘the Weeping,’ was a 
name bestowed, evidently in allusion to this 
incident and the profound emotions of the people, 
on the place, which was at or near Shiloh. I said, 
I will never break my covenant with you. 2, 
but ye have not obeyed my voice. The burden 
of the angel’s remonstrance wag, that God would 
inviolably keep His promise; but they, by their 
flagrant and repeated breaches of their covenavt 
with Him, had forfeited all claim to the stipulated 
benefits. Having disobeyed the will of God by 
voluntarily courting the society of idolaters, and 
placiin themselves in the way of tem tation, He 
seek to suffer the punishment of their mis- 

eeds. 

4. the people lifted up their voice, and wept. 
The angel’s expostulation made a deep and pain- 
ful impression, and they engaged in a solemn act 
of worship by offering sacrifices, which, though 
forbidden except at the avpointed place of the 
sanctuary, were in not a few extraordinary in- 
stances presented elsewhere without any repre- 
hension (cf. 1 Sam. vii. 17; ix. 12; 1 Ki. xviii. 19, 
32). Besides, this ree Fe might possibly have 


been at Shiloh. But the reformation was but 
temporary, and the gratifying promise of a revival 
which this scene of emotion held ont was ere 
long blasted by speedy and deeper relapses into 
the guilt of defection and idolatry. This is the 
hist. preter. cum vau consec, which does not iuti- 
mate the sequence of time between this verse and 
the preceding context. For Joshua had been dead 
and buried for about twenty-five years. 

6. And when Joshua had let the people go. 
This passage is a repetition of Joshua xxiv. 39-31, 
and it was inserted here to put the reader in pos- 
session of the reasons which called forth so strong 
and severe a rebuke from the angel of the Lord. 
During the lifetime of the first occupiers, who 
retained a vivid recollection of all the miracles 
and judgments which they had witnessed in Egypt 
and the desert, the national character stood lnigh 
for faith and piety. But in course of time a new 
race arose, who were strangers to all the hallowed 
and solemnizing experience of their fathers—“‘ knew 
not the Lord, nor yet the works which he had 
done for Israel”—i.e., considered not, at least 
acted as if they had never heard of the marvel- 
lous interpositions of Jehovah in behalf of their 
nation, and too readily yielded to the corrupt- 
ing influences of the idolatry that surrounded 


em. 
11-19.—WicKEDNESs OF THE NEw GENERATION 
AFTER JOSHUA. 

11, the children of Israel did evil in the sight 
of the Lord. This chapter, together with the first 
eight verses of the next, contains a brief but com- 
prehensive summary of the puncinks developed 
in the following history; and an attentive consi- 
deration of them, therefore, is of the greatest im- 
portavce to a right understanding of the strange 
and varying phases of Israelitish faury from the 
death of Joshua till the establishment of the 
monarchy. served Baalim, The plural is used, to 
include all the gods of the country, the Pheni- 
cian idolatry being the prevalent superstition of 


The anger of the JUDGES II. Lord against Israel. 


‘forsook the Logp God of their fathers, which brought them out of the | 3 © 4%. 
land of Egypt, and followed %other gods, of the ola of the ile / Deut. 13. 6, 
i pie ie te ae them, eu bowed themselves unto them, | Peutsi-1 
and provoked the Lorp to anger. And they f fib Beales 
iyi legaliondiAshtaxith) tn I citi sd wap cola HO 
14 And ‘the anger of the Lorp was hot against Israel, and he J delivered |” 55", 6 '* 
them into the hands of spoilers that spoiled them, and he * sold them Bake 
into the hands of their enemies round about, so that they ‘could not 
15 any longer stand before their enemies, Whithersoever they went out, 
the hand of the Lorp was against them for evil, as the Lorp had said, 
pos Ae the Lorp had sworn unto them: and they were greatly dis- 
sse 
16 Nevertheless *the Lorp raised up judges, which ‘delivered them 
17 ont of the hand of those that spoile i ha And yet they would not 
hearken unto their judges, but they ° went awhoring after other gods, 
and bowed themselves unto them: they turned quickly out of the way 
which their fathers walked in, obeying the commandments of the Lorp; 
18 but they did not so. And when the Lorp raised them up judges, then e 
? the Lorp was with the judge, and delivered them out of the hand of 
their enemies all the days of the judge: “for it repented the Lorp 
because of their groanings by reason of them that oppressed them and 
vexed them. 

And it came to pass, when the judge was dead, that they returned, 
and ‘corrupted themselves more than their fathers, in following other 
gods to serve them, and to bow down unto them; they ®ceased not from 
their own doings, nor from their stubborn way. 

20 And the anger of the Lorp was hot against Israel; and he said, 
Because that this people hath “transgressed my covenant which I com- 
21 manded their fathers, and have not hearkened unto my voice, I also will 
not henceforth drive out any from before them of the nations which 
22 Joshua left when he died: that through them I may ‘prove Israel, 
ee atari Were Sen oke OF re oes Oe 3 fer ered Cad I Bs ee 


Syria. 13. Ashtaroth—also a plural word, denot- they lived; but there was no regular, unbroken 
ing all the female divinities, especially Astarta, | succession of judges till the days of Samuel, who 
the Syrian Venus, whose rites were celebrated by | had transmitted the judicial office as hereditary 
the most gross and revolting impurities. ‘In every | to his sons. Individuals, prompted by the inward 
case where the Israelites acted thus, God revoked | irresistible impulse of God's Spirit, when they 


§ 2KL17. 20. 
2 Chr. 15, 6. 

& ch, 3.8, 
Isa. 60. 1. 

§ Lev. 26. 37. 
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His promise. The covenant for the time was in 
abeyance. Wherever it is said that the people 
did evil in the sight of the Lord, by Tompipnas 
strange gods, then also it is declared how G 
took from them the dominion of Sapatrba! and 
sold them into the hands of their enemies’ (‘ Israel 
after the Flesh,’ p. 25). In fact, they were mere 
children iu religious knowledge and moral feeling ; 
hence the special dispensation of Providence exer- 
cised toward Israel at this apern. was adapted to 
a people infantine or childish in character and 
conduct. 

14. the anger of the Lord was hot against 
Israel—adversities in close and rapid succession 
befell them. But all these calamities were de- 
signed only as chastisements, a course of correc- 
tional discipline by which God rouge His people 
to see and repent of their errors; for, as they re- 
turned to faith and allegiance, he “raised up 
judges” (v. 16) [c’'npe, rulers, chiefs] from Joshua 
to Samuel. 

16. which delivered them out of the hand of 
those that spoiled them. The judges who gov- 
erned Israel were strictly God’s vicegerents in 
the government of the people, He being the 
supreme ruler, Those who were thus elevated 
retained the dignity, at firat apparently during 
the public crisis only, ee afterwards so long as 


witnessed the depressed state of their country, 
were roused to achieve its deliverance. It was 
nsually accompanied by a sper call; and the 
people, seeing them endowed with extraordinary 
courage or strength, accepted them as delegates of 
heaven, and submitted to theirsway. Fre uently 
they were appointed only for a particular district, 
and their authority extended no farther than over 
the people whose interests they were commissioned 
to protect. They were without pomp, equipage, 
or emoluments attached to the oftice. They had 
no power to make laws, for these were given by 
God; nor to explain them, for that was the pro- 
vince of the priests; but they were officially up- 
holders of the law, defenders of religion, avengers 
of all crimes, particularly of idolatry and its at- 
tendant vices. The name Shophetim was robably 
borrowed from their Canaanitish or Phoenician 
neighbours. The Carthaginians called such rulers 
Suffetes. 

20. the Lord... said, Because, &c. It is not 
said through what prophet this announcement 
was made. Being es same in sub- 
stance as that at the beginning, spoken by the 
angel, it is | Gated to be regarded as a recapitu- 
lation by the historian, who, having rehearsed 
the prophecy, stated its fulfilment in the last 
verse. 


Othniel delivers 


23 fathers did keep ¢, or not. 
hand of Joshua. 


3 NOW these are the nations which the Lorp left, to * prove Israel by 

them ; even as many of Israel as had not known all the wars of Canaan ; 

2 only that the generations of the children of Israel might know to teach 

3 them war, at the least such as before knew nothing thereof; namely, 

*five lords of the Philistines, and all the Canaanites, and the Sidonians, 

and the Hivites that dwelt in mount Lebanon, from mount Baal-hermon 

4 unto the entering in of Hamath. And they were to prove Israel by 

them, to know whether they would hearken unto the commandments of 
the Lorp, which he commanded their fathers by the hand of Moses. 

5 And ‘the children of Israel dwelt among the Canaanites, Hittites, and 

6 Amorites, and Perizzites, and Hivites, and Jebusites: and 4they took 

their daughters to be their wives, and gave their ap ee to their sons, 

And ‘the children of Israel di 

of the Lorp, and forgat the Lorp their God,and served Baalim and/the| 30. 

8 groves. ‘Therefore the anger of the Lorp was hot against Israel, and he 

sold them into the hand of ’ Chushan-rishathaim king of ! Mesopotamia: 

and the children of Israel served Chushan-rishathaim eight years. 

9 And when the children of Israel *cried unto the Lorp, the Lorp 

‘raised up a *deliverer to the children of Israel, who delivered them, 

10 even /Othniel the son of Kenaz, Caleb’s. younger brother. 

Spirit of the Lorp *came upon him, and he judged Israel, and went out 


7 and served their gods, 


f CHAP. III. 1-4-—Nartions LEFT 10 PROVE 
SRAEL. 

1, these are the nations which the Lord left, to 
prove Israel, This was the special design of these 
nations being left, and it evinces the direct in- 
fluence of the Theocracy under which the Israel- 
ites were placed. These nations were left for a 
double purpose; in the first instance, to be instru- 
mental, by their inroads, in promoting the moral 
and spiritual discipline of the Israelites, and also 
to subserve the design of making them acqnainted 
with war, in order that the young, more especially, 
who were total strangers to it, might learn the use 
of weapons and the art of wielding them. Thus, 
as Graves has well remarked, ‘the Providence of 
God observed in this, as in every other superna- 
tural dispensation, a due analogy to the regular 
course of nature and the moral agency of man. 
An effect of leaving some remnants of the Canaan- 
ites, perfectly analogous to the course of nature 
is here distinctly assigned as a reason why God 
pene it’ (‘Lectures on the Pentateuch,’ ii, 
p. 

5-7.—By CoMMUNION WITH THESE, THE ISRAEL- 
ITES COMMIT IDOLATRY. 

5. the children of Israel dwelt among the 
Canaanites. The two classes by degrees came to 
be on habits of: intercourse: reciprocal alliances 
were formed by marriage, till the Israelites, re- 
laxing the austerity of their principles, showed a 
growing conformity to the manners and worship 
of their idolatrous neighbours. 7 the groves 
[O"W84, the asherim]—pillars, images of Ashto- 
reth; not as our translators render it, after the 
Sepiseat [avon], groves. 

11.—OTHNIEL DELIVERS ISRAEL, 

8. sold them—i.e., delivered them into the hand 
of Chushan-rishathaim ; z ¢., of ‘doubled wicked- 
ness’ (Gesenius), or simply Cushan (Hab. iii 7). 
This name had been probably given him from his 
cruel and impious character. But the import of 
the name is doubtful, — was probably a oh 
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whether they will keep the way of the Lorp to walk therein, as their 
Therefore the Lorp 7 left those nations, 
without driving them out hastily; neither delivered he them into the 


and judges Israel. 


B. C. 1426, 


7 Or, 
suffered. 
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Ps. 108. 44, 
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2 saviour. 
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3 was. 


And * the 


not a Hebrew word, and analogous to other Ori- 
ental titles of royalty. of Mesopotamia 
[O:722 DIy, Aram of the two rivers]—i. e., Mesopo- 
tamia, as situated between the Euphrates and the 
Khabour. An ancient seal exists in which Asta- 
cadas, an Assyrian monarch at a period long pos- 
terior, is styled ‘king of the two rivers. An 
energetic, skilful prince would, at the early time 
of the settlement, have easily subjugated the 
numerous petty states of western Asia, and Chu- 
shan-rishathaim did so in a militar expedition 
similar to that described, Gen. xiv. But it would 
be impossible in his circumstances to consolidate 
into an imperial kingdom such incongruous mate- 
rials; and accordingly, Israel, with some perhaps 
of the bordering countries which were tributary 
to the Mesopotamian oppressor, threw off his yoke, 
after a briet subjection of eight years. It may be 
added, that the Sepurant translators did not 
consider the seat of his dominion to have been 
in Mesopotamia; for they have rendered Aram- 
naharaim by Sveia woranwy, in the region near 
Damascus. (See this subject discussed, Gen. xxiv.) 
served Chushan-rishathaim eight years—by the 
payment of a stipulated tribute yearly; the rais- 
ing of which must have caused a great amount of 
labour and pEraens 

9. when the children of Israel cried unto the 
Lord. In their distress they had recourse to 
earnest prayer, accompanied by humble and peni- 
tent confession of their errors. Othniel—(see on 
Josh. xv. 17; ch. i. 13.) His military experience 
qualified him for the work, while the gallant ex- 

loits he was known to have performed gained 

im the full confidence of his countrymen in his 
ability as a leader. 10. the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon him. The consciousness of a divine 
impulse was not confined to those who were 
commissioned to announce the will of God ; it 
animated those also who, in public and official 
stations, were roused in critical emergencies to 
achieve deeds of valour and patriotism in the 


Ehud killeth Eglon JUDGES III. king of Moab. 
to war: and the Lorp delivered Chushan-rishathainr king of * Mesopo- | 3.0% 
tamia into his hand; and his hand prevailed against Chushan-risha- | { 4™™. 

11 thaim. And the land had rest forty years. And Othniel the son of ae 
Kenaz died. Jer. 16. 12, 

12 And ‘the children of Israel did evil again in the sight of the Lorp: | ,, Matt. 5% 
and the Lorp strengthened ™Eglon the king of Moab against Israel, Seer Fs 

13 because they had done evil in the sight of the Lorp. And he gathered | ° Deut. 34. 8, 
unto him the children of Ammon and “Amalek, and went and smote} 41% 

14 Israel, and possessed °the city of palm trees. So the children of Israel | Teen os. 
? served Eglon the king of Moab eighteen years. 25, 

15 _ But when the children of Israel “cried unto the Lop, the Lorp raised | , Pent *.*. 
them up a deliverer, Ehud the son of Gera, °a Benjamite, a man  left- ea 
handed: and by him the children of Israel sent a present unto Eglon the| Ps. s0.1s. 

16 king of Moab. But Ehud made him a dagger which had two edges, of a ee, 
cubit length; and he did gird it under his raiment upon his right thigh. ae 

17 And he brought the present unto Eglon king of Moab: and Eglon was a| Dano 3 

18 very fat man. And when he had made an end to offer the present, he | ° ©* The 

19 sent away the people that bare the present. But he himself turned Gemini. 
again "from the * quarries that were by Gilgal, and said, I have a secret | * sbut of his 
errand unto thee, O king: who said, Keep silence. And all that stood | ty %0 t6~ 

20 by him went out from him. And Ehud came unto him; and he was | + Josh.« 20. 
sitting in 8a summer parlour, which he had for himself alone. And | 7 Or. sraven 
Ehud said, I have a message from God unto thee. And he arose out of | 2 “tear 

21 his seat. And Ehud put forth his left hand, and took the dagger from | of cooling. 

22 his right thigh, and thrust it into his belly: and the haft also went in | , Amoss.1s. 
after the blade; and the fat closed upon the blade, so that he could not} Or vane. 

93 draw the dagger out of his belly; and ®the dirt came out. Then Ehud| tunds- 

ment, 


went forth through the porch, and shut the doors of the parlour upon 


cause of God and His chosen people, he judged 
Israel, and went out to war. Fmpelied by a 
supernatural influence, he undertook the difficult 
task of perernment at this national crisis, ad- 
dressing himself to promote a general reformation 
of manners, the abolition of idolatry, the revival 
of pure religion, and then, after these preliminary 
measures, he collected a body of choice warriors 
to expel the foreign oppressors. the Lord de- 
livered... his hand prevailed against Chushan. 
No details are given of this war, which, consider- 
ing the resources of so potent a monarch, must 
have been a determined struggle. But the Israel- 
jtish arms were crowned, through the blessing of 
God, with victory, and Canaan regained its free- 
dom and si a pg 11, Othniel , .. died. 
‘How powerful the influence of one good man 
is, in church or state, is best found in his loss’ 
(Bishop Hall). 

12-30.—EHUD DELIVERETH THEM FROM EGLon. 

12, the children of Israel did evil again in the 
sight of the Lord. The Israelites, deprived of the 
moral and political inflmence of Othnie were not 
long in following their native bias to idolatry, and 
the consequence was, that they were again involved 
in national troubles. the Lord strengthened 
Eglon the king of Moab. The reigning monarch’s 
ambition was to recover that extensive portion of 
his ancient territory possessed by the Israelites. 
In conjunction with his neighbours (the Ammon- 
ites and Amalekites, sworn enemies of Israel), he 
firat subjected the eastern tribes, then, crossing 
the Jordan, made a sudden incursion on western 
Canaan, and in virtue of his conquests erected 
fortifications in the territory adjoining Jericho 
(Josephus), to secure the frontier, and fixed a gar- 
rison there. " 

16. Ehud the son of 7 ¢., descended from 


Gera, one of Benjamin’s sons (Gen, xlvi..21). left- 
handed [ix "Mx, bound or impeded as to the 
right hand]—one who cannot use the right hand 
freely, and consequently left-handed. This pecu- 
liarity distinguished many in the Benjamite tribe 
(ch, xx. 16). But the original word is rendered in 
the Septuagint [4uporepodetiov] *both-handed,’ 
@ view countenanced by 1 Chr. xil. 2, by him the 
children of Israel sent a present unto Eglon— 
that is, the yearly tribute, which, according to 
Eastern fashion, would be borne with ostentatious 
ceremony, and offered (v. 18) by special ype tg 
16, did gird it under... his right thigh. The 
sword was usually worn on the left side; so that 
Ehbud’s was the more likely to escape detection 
under his wide-flowing cloak. 19. quarries. 
There are no remains of quarries in that neigh- 
hood. The Hebrew word is [ope] pillars, piles 
of stone, carved images (Deut. vii. 25; Jer. viii. 
19; li. 52); statues of Moabite idols, the sight of 
which kindled the patriotic zeal of Ehud to 
avenge this public insult to Israel on its author. 
They had probably been set ap as_ landmarks, 
pend a the boundaries of the Hebrew terri- 
tory from the Moabite acquisition on the west of 
the Jordan; for boundary stones were eommonly, 
as the Roman Iapides, sacred and inviolate. I 
have a secret errand to thee, O king: who sal 

Keep silence—‘ privacy :’ a signal for all to with- 
draw. 0. a summer parlour—Hebrew, ‘cham- 
ber of cooling :’ one of those retired edifices which 
Oriental grandees ere have in their gardens, 
built close to the walls of the outer court, or over 
the gate, and accessible by private stairs, and in 
whi ey repose during the heat, of the day. 
23. Ehud went forth. The whole circumstances 
of this daring act,—the death of Eglon without a 
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deliver Israel. 


24 him, and locked them. When he was gone out, his servants came; and 
when they saw that, behold, the doors of the parlour were locked, they 
25 said, Surely he covereth his feet in his summer chamber. And they 
tarried till they were ashamed; and, behold, he opened not the doors of 
the parlour: therefore they. took a key, and opened them: and, behold, 
26 their lord was fallen down dead on the earth. And Ehud escaped while 
they tarried, and passed beyond the quarries, and escaped unto Seirath. 
27 And it came to pass, when bie was come, that ‘he blew a trumpet in ‘the 
mountain of Ephraim, and the children of Israel went down with him 
28 from the mount, and he before them. And he said unto them, Follow 
after me: for “the Lorp hath delivered your enemies the Moabites into 
our hand. And they went down after him, and took “the fords of 

rh!) saakk toward Moab, and suffered not a man to pass over. And the 
slew of Moab at that time about ten thousand men, all "lusty, and all 
30 men of valour; and there escaped not a man. So Moab was subdued 
that day under the hand of Israel. And the land had rest fourscore 

ears, 
z And after him was “Shamgar the son of Anath, which slew of the 
es six hundred men *with an ox-goad: “and he also delivered 
srael. 

4 AND “the children of Israel again did evil in the sight of the Lorn, 
2 when Ehud was dead. And the Lorp sold them into the hand of Jabin 
king of Canaan, that reigned ?in Hazor; the captain of whose host ‘was 
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shriek or noise, the locking of the doors, the 
carrying off the key, the calm, unhurried deport- 
ment of Ehud,—show the strength of his con- 
fidence that he was doing God service. But the 
sacred history simply relates what he did, with- 
out any comment; so that there is no foundation 
for the charge which infidels have raised against 
the Bible as, in the record of this and similar 
deeds of blood, encouraging assassination. 26. 
and escaped unto Seirath [nnvuvo, with the prefix 


of the definite article, and the particle of motion, 
to, at the endl. The place was in the Ephraim 
mountain ; and from its name Seir, or Seirath, 
which signifies shaggy wood, it seems to have lain 
amongst the line of hills which extended to Judah 
(Josh. xv.10). 27. he blewatrumpet in the moun- 
tain of Ephraim [-piy, a horn, either animal or 


metallic, commonly the former ; Septuagint, éodA- 
micev év Kepativy]|—summoned to arms the people 
of that mountainous region, which, ees the 
territory of Benjamin, had probably suffered most 
from the grievous oppression of the Moabites. 
28. the Lord hath delivered your enemies the 
Moabites into your hand. They were enemies, 
not at that time only, but they almost invariably 
acted the part of an enemy to Israel; sometimes 
at open war with them, at other times tyraunizing 
over them, till at last, by these hostile courses, 
Hed drew upon themselves national extermination 
(2 Sam. viii. 2). took the fords (see on Josh. ii. 
7)—with the view of preventing all escape to the 
Moabite coast, and by the slaughter of 10,000 men, 
rescued his country from a state of ignominious 
vassalage. 

$1. after him was Shamgar. No notice is given 
of the tribe or family of this judge; and from the 
Philistines being the enemy that roused him into 
pebiie service, the suffering seems to have been 
ocal—confined to some of the western tribes. 
slew... six hundred men with an ox-goad [r0dp 
7223, from mpd, to beat with a rod, to strike, also to 
teach, to train (cf. Hos. x. 11) ; Septuagint, év Te 
apotpomdd tay Boay, a plooghshare} is imple- 


‘Although the number 


ment is eight feet long, and at the larger end about 
six inches in circumference. It is armed at the 
lesser end with a sharp prong for driving the 
cattle, and on the other with a small iron paddle 
for removing the clay which encumbers the pipugh 
in working. Buckingham describes it thus, as he 
saw it used in his journey from Soor (Tyre) to 
Acre,—‘* Oxen were yoked in pairs, and the plough 
was small and of a simple construction, so that it 
seemed necessary for two to follow each other 
in the same furrow, as they invariably did. The 
husbandman holding the plough with one hand, 
by a bandle like that of a walking crutch, bore in 
the other a goad of seven or eight feet in length, 
armed with a sharp point of iron at one end, and at 
theother with a plate of the same metal, shaped like 
a caulking chisel, One attendant oe was neces- 
sary for each plough, as he who guided it with one 
hand spurred the oxen with the point of the goad, 
and cleansed the earth from the ploughshare by 
its spaded heel with the other.’ Such an instru- 
ment, wielded by a strong atm, would do no 
mean execution. We may suppose, however, for 
the notice is very fragmentary, that Shamgar was 
only the leader of a band of peasants, who, by 
means of such implements of labour as they could 
lay hold of at the moment, achieved this heroic 
exploit recorded. 


CBAP. IV. 1-17.—Dresoran 4ND BARAK DE- 
LIVER ISRAEL FROM JABIN AND SISERA. 

1, when Ehud was dead. The removal of this 
zealous judge left his infatuated countrymen 
again without the restraint of religion; for while 
the southern tribes were enjoying unmolested 
peace and rest during a protracted period of four- 
score years (ch. iii. 30), the northern districts of 
the goaniry, were grievously oppressed by the 
residue of the old.Canaanites, whom the Israelites 
had with culpable indifference and sloth permitted 
to retain their settlements. 2. Jabin king of 
Canaan—Jabin was a dynastic title (Josh. xi. 1). 

: } of petty chiefs who were 
leagued with this northern sovereign (cf. Josh. xi, 
-4) is inconsistent with the statement, that the 
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deliver Israel. 


8 Sisera, which dwelt in Harosheth of the Gentiles. 
Israel cried unto the Lorp; for he had nine hundred “chariots of iron: 
and twenty years “he nthe oppressed the children of Israel. 

etess, the wife of Lapidoth, she judged Israel at 

And *%she dwelt under the palm tree of Deborah between 

Ramah and Beth-el in mount Ephraim: 

to her for ‘a, ari And she sent and called * Barak the son of 

edesh-naphtali, and said unto him, Hath not the Lorp 
God of Israel commanded, saying, Go and draw toward mount Tabor, and 
take with thee ten thousand men of the children of Naphtali and of the 

7 children of Zebulun? And /I will draw unto thee, to the ‘river Kishon, 


4 And/Deborah, a 


; Trop 
5 that time. 


6u 
Abinoam out ‘of 
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And the children of 


aud the children of Israel came 


various tribes of Canaan were, at the period of the 
Israelite invasion, consolidated under one mon- 
archy (as Suidas supposes Canaan), there does 
seem to have been a sort of confederacy, or united 
states, which looked to Jabin as their suzerain or 
head. Hence he is designated “king of Canaan.” 
The second Jabin had built a new capital on the 
ruins of the old (see on Josh. xi, 10, il}. In addi- 
tion to what was formerly said in regard to Hazor, 
the opinion of Porter (‘Handbook of Syria and 
Palestine,’ p. 442) is here subjoined. Hazor stood 
at the eastern base of the mountains near, or in 
the plain of, Haleh. On the right bank of a little 
stream, Nahr Hendaj, high up among the hills, 
half an hour from the road, is a ruined town 
called Kasyfin, which deserves a visit, since it is 
at least as likely as any other place yet known to 
be the site of the long-lost Hazor. It must be 
sought for along the western or south-western 
border of the basin of el-Htileh. Josephus says 
that Hazor lay over the lake Szcmochonitis 
CAstiguises,’ b. y., ch. v., sec. 1), and two pas- 
sages of Scripture seem to imply that it lay south- 
ward of Kedesh. The northern Canaanites had 
recovered from the effects of their disastrous over- 
throw in the time of Joshua, and triumphed in 
their turn over Galilee and the whole region on 
both sides of the Jordan, as far south as the 
middle division of the land. Jabin had estab- 
lished, by the aid of Sisera, a military despotism 
which was the severest oppression to which Israe 
had been subjected, But it fell heaviest on the 
tribes in the north ; and it was not till after a 
grinding servitude of twenty years they were 
awakened to view it as the punishment of 
their sins, and to seek deliverance from God. 
Sisera, which dwelt in Harosheth of the Gen- 
tiles. He is the only general of whom we read in 
these very ancient times, the kings themselves com- 
monly leading their armies, The residence of 
Sisera was at a distance from Hazor, in @ fortress 
called Harosheth, which, judging from the tenor 
of the sacred history, must have stood on the 
western side of the lake of Merom (Bahr el-Haleh). 
Dr. Thomson (‘The Land and the Book,’i., p. 144) 
thinks he has discovered its site farther west, in 
a tell called Hardthteh, ‘situated just below the 
point where the Kishon, in one of its turns, beats 
agaiost the rocky base of Carmel.’ It was called 

arosheth of the Gentiles, from its mixed popula- 
tion, as Galilee was in later times ‘the wood- 
cutting or quarry,’ as the word signifies, of the 
mixed heathen population on the outskirts of 
Lebanon (Stanley, * Jewish Lectures,’ p. 320). 

4. Deborah—i. e., a bee (see Josephus, * Antiqui- 
ties,’ b. v., ch. v., sec. 2) [Septuagint, AeBBapal. 
@ prophetess [7°2)]. This term, with its corre- 
sponding masculine form, was in early times 5 ie 
to describe those who were recipients of divine 
revelation or inspiration, but did not themselves 


predict future events op Gen, xx. 7; Exod, 


vii. 1; xv. 20; Num. xi. 25-29). Deborah uttered 
a remarkable paige fi but there is no evidence 
that she was a seer. She was a woman of extra- 
ordinary wisdom and piety, instructed in divine 
knowledge by the Spirit, and accustomed to inter- 

ret the will of God. She acquired an extensive 
influence, and was held in universal respect, inso- 
much that she became the animating mind of the 
government, and discharged all the special duties 
of a judge, except that of a military leader, The 
title ‘judge,’ however, is specially applied to 
Barak (Heb. xi. 32). the wife of Lapidoth— 
rendered by some ‘a woman of splendour, torches, 
or lights,’ alluding to her prophetic office; by 
others, ‘a woman of Lapidoth,’ some unknown 
place. But the Septuagint and other versions 
concur in considering Lapidoth the name of her 
husband. she judged Israel at that’ time—i. e., 
the northern tribes of Israel; viz., Zebulun, Naph- 
tali, and Issachar. 6. she dwelt under the palm 
tree —or, collectively, a palm grove. Stanley 
(‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 145) takes it to have been 
‘a well-known and solitary landmark,’and from the 
distinct specification of the locality, ‘probably the 
game spot as that called Baal-tamar (Judg. xx. 
33), the ‘sanctuary of the palm.’ It is common in 
the present day in the East to administer justice 
in the open air, or under the canopy of an_umbra- 
geous tree. The traditiovary spot which Deborah 
frequented is still pointed out; and it is remark- 
able that a great meeting or fair is statedly held 
at the place, as it has been uninterruptedly since 
her time, at which, amongst other matters of busi- 
ness, disputes are settled and quarrels adjusted 
between rival tribes. [The palm was rare in 
Palestine. But frequent notices of it do occur; 
and its contemporaneous existence with the vine 
has been used as an argument to prove that the 
mean temperature of that ne chi has not changed 
since the days of Moses (‘Edinburgh Journal of 
Science,’ 1828; ‘New Elnjosopiieat Journal,’ April, 
1862; also ‘Plants of the Bible, Trees and Shrubs,’ 
by Professor Balfour).) 6. she sent and called 
Barak—i, e., lightning, ag Hamilcar, o famous 
Carthaginian general, was styled Barca, Deborah 
summoned him, 7.¢, Barak, by virtue of her 
official authority as judge. Kedesh-naphtali— 
situated on an eminence, not far from Hazor, o 
little north of the sea of Galilee, and so called to 
distinguish it from another Kedesh in Issachar. 
It is now Kades, It was twenty Roman miles from 
Tyre, and not far from Paneas (Robinson, ‘Biblical 
Researches,’ iii., p. 354; Stanley, ‘Sinai and Pales- 
tine,’ p. 331; also * Lectures on the Jewish Church, 
p. 319). Hath not the Lord God of Israel com- 
manded—a Hebrew form of making an emphatic 
communication. Go and draw toward mount 
Tabor—now Jebel et-Tar, an isolated mountain of 
Galilee, at the north-east corner of the plain of 
Esdraelon. It was a convenient, because a central 
place of rendezvous for the vorthern tribes ; and 


Deborah and Barak 


JUDGES IV. 


deliver Israel. 


Sisera, the captain of Jabin’s army, with bis chariots, and his multitude ; 


B. C. 1296. 


8 and I will deliver him into thine hand. And Barak said unto her, If | ch. 214 


thou wilt go with me, then I will go; but if thou wilt not go with me, 


ch. 3. 8. 


. : Ps. 41.12 

9 then I will not go. And she said, I will surely go with thee: notwith- ls na 
standing the journey that thou takest shall not be for thine honour; for |” sats 

And Deborah | sS.n" ss. 


the Lorp shall ‘sell Sisera into the hand of a woman. 


10 arose, and went with Barak to Kedesh. And Barak called “Zebulun and} 2. 


paphtes to Kedesh; and he went up with ten thousand men “at his feet: 
an 


Deborah went up with him. 
11 


12 


Now Heber °the Kenite, which was of the children of ? Hobab, the 
father-in-law of Moses, had severed himself from ?the Kenites, and pitched. 
his tent unto the plain of Zaanaim, which is by Kedesh. 

And they showed Sisera that Barak the son of Abinoam was gone up 
13 to mount Tabor. And Sisera 1 gathered together all his chariots, even 
nine hundred chariots of iron, and all the pe 
Harosheth of the Gentiles unto the river of 


1 gathered 
by cry, or, 
proclama- 

tion 


e that were with him, from 
ishon, 


the contingent of troops which Barak mustered is 
not to be considered as limited strictly to 10,000. 
There were some additional volunteers from Ben- 
jamin and Ephraim. But still they formed a force 
quite inadequate to encounter the army of Sisera 
on the plain; and therefore they encamped on the 
mount. Barak’s army, consisting of 10,000 foot 
soldiers ‘‘ of the children of Naphtali and of the 
children of Zebulun,” could not have been living 
in Galilee at this time; for this would imply an 
actual possession of the land assigned to them in 
the northern provinces, which is contradicted by 
this part of the history in every page of it. Onl 
a few scattered members of the tribes had sett! 
themselves here and there: on their estates, and 
the object of the battle, which, as appears from »v. 
7, was plainly aggressive, was to put the whole of 
them into actua Ss (see on ch. v. 16, 17, 
23) (Drew's ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 107). 8. Barak 
said unto her, If thou wilt go with me, then I 
will go. This somewhat pingeae request of 
Barak to be accompanied by Deborah was not 
altogether the result of weakness. The Orientals 
always take what they account dearest to the 
battle-field along with them, under the belief that 
the presence of the beloved object animates their 
courage. The presence of women of rank in the 
camp of the Orientals is not uncommon. Every 
classical scholar will remember the generous con- 
duct of Alexander in the tent of Darius, when the 
ladies of the Persian court became his captives; 
and the beautiful episode of Panthea is universally 
known (see further on ch. v. 30). The policy of 
Barak, then, to secure the presence of the pet 
phetess is perfectly intelligible, as it would no less 
stimulate the valour of the troops than sanction, 
in the eyes of Israel, the rising agniniat an oppres- 
sor so powerful as J abin. [The ptuagint explains 
the motives of Barak in a superadded clause, $7: 
ovx olda Thy Sudpav év gf edodot Kiptoe rdv ay yedov 
her’ éudv, because I know not the day on which 
the Lord may send his messenger with me and 

rosper me,] 9.the Lord shall sell Sisera into the 

and of 8 woman. This was a prediction which 
Barak could not understand at the time; but the 
strain of it conveyed a rebuke for his unmanly 
fears. Deborah arose, and went with Barak. 
She became de facto the commander-in-chief 
(see her speech, Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ b. v., 
ch. v., sec. 3). 10. ak called Zebulun and 
Naphtali to Kedesh—by the blast of silver trum- 
pets (see on Num. x. 9). The oppressed tribes 
were naturally expected to bear the brunt of the 
War, 

80 


11. Now Heber the Kenite [Septuagint, Xafep] 
. . . had severed himself from the Kenites (i. e., 
who were established in the south of Palestine: 
see on ch. iL 10). and pitched. . . unto the plain 
of Zaanaim. It was a sort of debateable land 
ae, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 332), this power- 
al nomadic chief weak a secured the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the pastures there by the adoption of a 
neutral position. (In addition to what is said in 
the passage referred to, see an account of the 
Yehud Chebr, the Arab descendants of Heber the 
Kenite, in Schwarz’s ‘ Descriptive ene ets and 
Brief Historical Sketch of Palestine,’ 1850). It is 
not unusual, even in the present day, for pastoral 
tribes to feed their flocks on the extensive com- 
mons that lie in the heart of inhabited countries 
in the East (see on ch. i 16). “The plain of 
Zaanaim,” or Zaanannim (see on Josh. xix, 11) 
[xy, at the oak or terebinth of Zaanaim 3 Sep- 
tuagint, Ews dpuos meovextouvtav, as far as the 
oak of the overreaching; Stanley, ‘the oaks of 
the wanderers’} ‘he site of the encampment 
was under a grove of oaks or terebinths in the 
upland valley of Kedesh. 
., 22. they showed Sisera—viz., the Kenites; for 
it seems that they were the parties who com- 
municated intelligence of the formidable insur- 
rection of the Israelite tribes, as well ag” of 
the actual muster of the rebel forces under 
Barak at Tabor. 13. Sisera gathered together 
- . . from Harosheth of the Gentiles—(see on 
v. 2.) Several allied kings brought their respec- 
tive troops also (see ch. v. 3, 19). Siser, 
believing that with his immense host he coul 
easily surround the mount Tabor, and force the 
rebels to surrender, marched out into the plain of 
Esdraelon. unto the river of Kishon (om, a 


torrert, apparently from the deep gully or ravine 
through which it flows; Se tuagint, els +réy 
X£tuappouv, the wintry torrent; Pep—i.e., curved, 
winding (from wp, a bow) ; and this is the charac- 
ter of the stream, which, as flowing through a 
level plain, Pursues a very meandering course. } 
‘We still find the same river a considerable 
stream, under the name of el-Mukitta, fHowing 
along the base of Carmel into the bay of ’Akka, 
A principal source of the Kishon is in the vicinit 

of mount Tabor; although probably the bana 
fed from the southern arm of the plain and the 
southern hills is in general not less important, 
During the rains much water must necessaril 

come from the wadies north-west of Tabor, an 


The host of 


15 men after him. 


there was not 2a man left. 


JUDGES IV. 


14 And Deborah said unto Barak, Up; for this is the day in which the 
Lorp hath delivered Sisera into thine hand: "is not the 
before thee? So Barak went down from mount Tabor, and ten thousand 

r And ‘the Lorp discomfited Sisera, and all Ais chariots, 
and all Azs host, with the edge of the sword before Barak; so that Sisera 

16 lighted down off Azs chariot, and fled away on his feet. 
pursued after the chariots, and after the host, unto Harosheth of the 
Gentiles: and all the host of Sisera fell upon the edge of the sword; and 


Sisera discomfited. 


B.C. 1296. 


’ Deut. 9 3. 


RD gone out 


Isa, 52, 12 
* Josh 10.10, 

2 Ki 7. 6. 

Ps. 83, 9,10, 
2 unto one. 


But Barak 


there form what Burckhardt calls the river of 
Debtrieh, upon the great plain near that village. 
But the Kishon of the plain is not now a per- 
manent stream: it usually flows only during the 
season of rain, aud for a short time afterwards. 
Yet the river, as it enters the sea at the foot of 
Carmel, never becomes dry; and we must there- 
fore seek for its perennial sources along the base 
of that mountain. Whether the brook at Lejjan 
(Megiddo) reaches the bed of the Kishon during 
the summer we are not informed; but the main 
sources appear to be lower down in the valley by 
which the channel issues from the plain of 
Esdraelon’ (Robinson, ‘ Biblical Researches,’ ili., p. 
228, 229; also ‘ Physical Geography,’ p. 171; Stanley 
‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 331). That plain is sai 
to be about fifteen miles square. hile Deborah 
and Barak stationed their bands of devoted fol- 
lowers on the broad summit of Tabor, ‘the host of 
Sisera, with its nine hundred iron chariots, natur- 
ally took up its position on the level plain of 
Megidde, on its south-western extremity: by the 
banks of the Kishon, and near the Canaanite town 
Taanach (v. 19) (i. e., sandy soil), now Taanndk, a 
village on the slope of the hills skirting the plain 
on the south.’ 

14 Deborah said unto Barak, Up; for this is 
the day in which the Lord hath delivered Stsera 
into thine hand. From the Gap reece position 
the Israelites had taken up, she must have seen 
the hostile cavalcade advancing across the plain, 
and finally encamping at Taanach, on a long spur 
of the mount. The plain on the bank of, the 
Kishon was chosen as the battle-field by Sisera 
himself, who was unconsciously drawn thither for 
the ruin of his army. It is just at this point that 
the traveller catches the firat distinct view of the 
arched summit of Tabor. From that summit 
Deborah must have watched the gradual drawing 
of the enemy towards the spot of her predicted 
triumph. She raised the cry, which twice over 
occurs in the story of the battle, “‘ Arise, Barak” 
(cf. v. 12), She gave with unhesitating confidence 
to the doubting troops the augury which Barak 
had asked before the insurrection began—‘‘ This 
(this, and no other) is the day in whic the Lord 
hath’ delivered Sisera into thine hand” (cf. v, 8, 
Septuagint version), From Tabor to Taanach is a 
march of about thirteen miles, and therefore the 
approach must have been long foreseen by the 
Canaanitish forces (Stanley, * Lectures on the 
Jewish Church,’ p. 321). We are rather inclined 
to think that the camp of Sisera was surprised by 
an unexpected attack from the mountains » 
early in the morning. On receiving the signa 
from Deborah, Barak ordered his troops forthwith 
to march. It is a striking proof of the full con- 
fidence Barak and his troops reposed in Deborah’s 
assurance of victory, that Hig fel ee their 
advantageous position on the hill, an rushed into 
the plain in face of the iron chariots they so much 


dreaded. They were at first agitated by fear 
(Josenaet, * Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. v., sec. 3); 
or but rudely 


ides, they were ar neonate 


armed (v. §); for Jabin had practised the same 
policy as the Philistines afterwards did (1 Sam. 
xiii. 19-22), ‘ Rapidly they descend the mountain, 
cross over by Nain into the valley of Jezreel, then 
incline to the left, to avoid the low and marshy 
ground, and by the first faint light of the morning 
they are sree the sleeping host of the Canaanites. 
This assault, wholly unexpected, threw them into 
instant and irrevocable confusion. But half 
awake, the whole wee fled in dismay down the 

lain, hotly pursued by the victorious Barak. 

o time was allowed them to recover from their 
pauic. God also fought against them (v. 14, middle 
clause; also v. 4 osephus (* Antiquities,’ b. v., 
ch. v., sec, 4) adds that a storm from the east beat 
furiously in the faces of the Canaavites, but only 
on the backs of the Hebrews’ (‘The Land and the 
Book,’i., p. 142). The flight became indiscriminate, 
multitudes were massacred by the plain of Endor, 
between Tabor and the little Hermon (Ps. Ixxxiii. 
10), and still they ran westward, probably in the 
hope of finding refuge in the Canaanite fortress of 
Megiddo; but the numerous rivulets which issue 
from the hills of Megiddo having been swollen by 
the rain, had converted the adjacent fields into an 
impassable morass (v. 19), and prevented them 
continuing that line of retreat. The victorious 
enemy was behind them; on their left were the 
bills of Samaria, in the hands of their enemies ; on 
their right was the swollen river and the marshes 
of Thora; they had no alternative but to make 
for the narrow pass which led to Harosheth. The 
space, however, becomes more and more narrow, 
until within the pass it is only a few rods wide. 
There horses, chariots, and men became mixed in 
horrible confusion, jostling and treading down one 
another; and the river, here swifter and deeper 
than above, runs zigzag from side to side of the 
vale, until, just before it reaches the castle of 
Harosheth (Harothteh), it dashes sheer up agaiust 
the perpendicular base of Carmel. There 1s no 
longer any possibility of avoiding it, Rank upon 
rank of the flying host plunge madly in, those 
behind crushing those before deeper and deeper in 
the tenacious mud. ‘They stick fast—are over- 
whelmed—are swept away by thousands (‘The 
Land and the Book,’ i., p. 143). 15. the Lord dis- 
comfited Sisera—Hebrew, threw his army into 
confusion. The disorder was produced by a 
supernatural panic (see on v. 20). 80 that Sisera 
lighted down off his chariot, and fied away on 
his feet. Sauve gu peut—* belt | man look to him- 
self’—became the order of the day. | Sisera’s 
chariot, being probably distinguished by its suye- 
rior size and elegance, would betray the rank of 
its rider, who saw, eonabanentty, that his only 
chance of escape was on foot. His flight was in a 
different direction from that of his army. 16. 
But Barak pursued after the chariots, and after 
the host, unto Harosheth of the Gentiles. Broken 
and routed, the main body.of Sisera’s army tled 
northwards; others were forced into the western 
branch of Kishon (the Megiddo) and drowned 


(see on v, 21 


The song of 
17 


JUDGES V. 


Howbeit Sisera ‘fled away on his feet to the tent of Jael the wife of 
Heber the Kenite: for there was peace between Jabin the king of Hazor 
18 and the house of Heber the Kenite. And Jael went out to meet Sisera, 
and said unto him, Turn in, my lord, turn in to me; fear not. 


Détorab and Barak. 


B.C. 1296, 


¢ Job 12. 21, 
24. 

Job 13. 7-12, 

~ Job 40, 11, 


And 


when he had turned in unto her into the tent, she covered him with a] 1 


19 ?mantle. And he said unto her, Give me, I pray thee, a little water to 
drink ; for I am thirsty. And she opened “a bottle of milk, and gave 
20 him drink, and covered him. Again he said unto her, Stand in the door 
of the tent ; and it shall be, when any man doth come and enquire of 
21 thee, and say, Is there any man here? that thou shalt say, No. _ Then 
Jael, Heber’s wife, ’took a nail of the tent, and ‘took an hammer in her 
hand, and went softly unto him, and smote the nail into his temples, and 
fastened it into the ground: for he was fast asleep and weary: so he died. 
22 And, behold, as Barak pursued Sisera, Jael came ont to meet him, and 
said unto him, Come, and I will show thee the man whom thou seekest. 
And when he came into her tent, behold, Sisera lay dead, and the nail| “is. 


was in his temples. 


23 So ”’God subdued on that day 


Jabin king of Canaan. 


5 THEN sang Deborah and Barak the son of Abinoam on that day, 


saying, 


17. Sisera fled... to the tent of Jael—i. e. 
(roe, Prov. v. 19, Euglish version), wild goat, gazelle 
(Septuagint, "IanA]. According to the usages of 
nomadic people, the duty of receiving the stranger 
in the sheikh’s absence devolves on his wife; aud 
the moment the stranger is admitted into the 
tent, his claim to be defended or concealed from 
his pursuers is established. But how came the 
teat of Heber to be pitched in the neighbourhood 
of Carmel, when it was stated that his residence 
was at “the plain of Zaanaim, which is by 
Kedesh”? {v. 11.) ‘An incident which happened 
to myself,’ says Dr. Z'homson (‘The Land and the 
Book,’ i., p. 145), ‘will explain why Heber was 
found at the bottom of the plain at the time of the 
battle. With a guide from Nazareth, I once 
crossed the lower part of Esdraelon in the winter. 
It was then full of Arab tents. The home of 
those nomads was in the mountains north of 
Nazareth, toward Safet; and they came down 
here only to pass the cold months of winter. This 
was the very thing that_ Heber did; and if any 
one should object, that.if Heber lived near Kadesh, 
why not descend to the Holeh immediately below 
for the winter, rather than migrate to this distant 
place? for the simple reason, I answer, that this 
place was under the government of his ally, Jabin, 
and the other was not.’ 19, she opened a bottle 
of milk, and gave him drink (290 TJ]—a skin 
or leather bag, so called from bein shaken, in 
order to make the milk into butter. Tseptuaae 
Twos ti doxdv tov ydédaxros.] Josephus says 
(‘ Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. v., sec. 4) it was sour 
milk, or what the Arabs call leban 3 & favourite 
and Bolg beverage. and covered him. 
Sisera reckoned on this as a pledge of his safety, 
especially in the tent of a friend M sheikh, This 
pledge was the strongest that could be sought or 
obtained, after he had partaken of refreshments, 
and been introduced into the inner or wife's 
apartment—a sanctuary inviolable by the intrusion 
even of her nearest relations, unless by her ex- 
press permission. Encouraged by all these cir- 
cumstances, Sisera roe himself to sleep, 


Jabin the king of Canaan before the 
24 children of Israel. And the hand of the children of Israel ® prospered, 
and prevailed against Jabin the king of Canaan, until they had destroyed 


4 put. 

“1 Chr.22.18. 
Neh 9 24, 
Ps. 18. 47, 

5 going, 
went, and 
was bard 


after a day of exhausting fatigue. Josephus 
ascribes his profound slumbers to the copious 
draught of sour milk he bad taken. 21. Then 
Jael... took a nail of the tent—a wooden or 
iron pincreagt probably one of the pins, about a 
foot long and sharp at one end, with which the 
tent ropes are fastened to the ground. Escape 
was almost impossible for Sisera. But the taking 
of his life by the hand of Jael was deliberate mur- 
der. It was a direct violation of all the notions 
of honour and friendship that are usually held 
sacred among pastoral people, and for which it is 
impossible to conceive a woman in Jael’s circum- 
stances to have had any motive, except that of 
geining favour with the victors. Though pre- 

icted by Deborah, the act was the result of 
Divine foreknowledge, not of Divine appointment 
or sanction; and though it is praised in the song 
contained in the following chapter, the eulogy 
must be considered as pronounced, not on the 
moral character of the woman and her deed, but 
on the public benefits which, in the overruling 
peesdence of God, would flow from it. 22. as 

arak pursued Sisera, Jael came out to meet 
him, Having completed the rout of the Canaanitish 
host, Barak was probably on his return home to 
Kedesh, when he was —— by the intelligence 
of the awful tragedy that had been enacted within 
the tent of the Kenite, and subsequently by the 
eae spectacle of the corpse of Sisera, which 

ael exhibited to him. This last scene closed the 
proceedings of that eventful day, as with it also 
ends the narrative of the national triumph of 
Israel over the last general confederacy of the 
Canaanites. 


CHAP. V. 1-31.—DzBorAHw AND BARAK’s Sona 
OF THANKSGIVING. 


1. Then sang Deborah and Barak... on that 
day. Nothing is said respecting the authorship 
of this noble triumphal ode; btit modern criticism 
has established it, by a chain of strong circum- 
stantial evidence, to be beyond a doubt _an effu- 
sion of the patriotic and pious mind_of Deborah 
herself. The freshness of feeling that pervades 


The song of JUDGES V. Deborah and Barak. 

2 Praise ye the Lorp for the avenging of Israel, Re 
When the people willingly offered themselves, CHAP. 6, 

3 Hear, O ye kings;—give ear, O ye princes; eae 
I, even I, will sing unto the Lorp ; Bas ce. 
I will sing praise to the Lorp God of Israel. a ia 

4 Lorn, “when thou wentest out of Seir, rt eT 
When thou marchedst out of the field of Edom, 1 flowed. 
>The earth trembled, and the heavens dropped, ¢ ch. 8 31, 
The clouds also dropped water. é rer hiny ae 

5 The “mountains ! melted from before the Lorn, Lam. 1. 4. 
Even that Sinai from before the Lorp God of Israel. syam. 218, 

6 In the days of *Shamgar the son of Anath,—in the days of Jael, Sent h 
‘The highways were unoccupied, 8 crooked 
And the ?travellers walked through *by-ways. whys 

7 The inkabitants of the villages ceased, they ceased in Israel, Gatyrae 
Until that I Deborah arose, that I arose “a mother in Israel. Bom. 16.13. 


Se he = 8 SS ee 


the entire composition—the strong hate evinced 
towards the enemy, as of one smarting under his 
insults and oppression—the details given respect- 
ing the severity and extent of his tyrannical 
exactions, and the reign of terror existing in the 
country —the names and number of the con- 
federate tribes that obeyed the war-summons.of 
Barak—the ascent of the Canaanite hosts, with 
their defeat, and the course of their disastrous 
flight —the description given of the. different 
situations of Jael and of Sisera’s mother, —indicate 
the intense interest and accurate knowledge of a 
pei a” 4 Further, the selection of topics 
that form the burden of the song—the slight 
notice of the contest, contrasted with the manifest 
delight shown in describing the rout of the snowy 
—the praise lavished upon Jael and her deed, wit 
the graphic picture of the rapidly varying emotions 
of Sisera’s mother,—afford unmistakeable proof 
that the author of this beautiful poem was a 
woman, who appears, from the use of the first 
person {v. 7), to have been the prophetess, the wife 
of Lapidoth. ‘How much art a song of the early 
times before David may pees in the midst 
of its simplicity is shown by this noble song of 
victory, which unites a really grand design witha 
regularly beautiful execution, and is a model of a 
renuine song of victory of nearly eight centuries 
efore Pindar’ (Ewald). The mode in which it 
was sung was most probably that adopted by 
Hebrew women in celebrating public deliverances 
(Exod. xv. 20; 1 Sam. xviii. 6), Deborah, as leader, 
giving forth the tuneful utterances, echoed by a 
chorus of female singers, in presence of Barak and 
his victorious troops on their return from the 
triumphant pursuit. 

g. for the avenging of Israel [niv7p 1p? 
Oxqezj—in the freeing of Israel from bondage 


(opesen), or in the leading on of the leaders in 
srael (Gesenius) [DP 373773, in the people show- 
ing themselves willing—i.¢., that the princes of 
Israel put themselves at the head of the people, 
who came with alacrity as a volunteer force, 
praise is due to the Lord. Septuagint, ev vw 
apkacOat apyxnyous ev IopanA ev mpoutpeces Acov 
evoyerre Tov KuptoY, 

4. Lord, when thou wentest out of Seir, &c. 
In this highly figurative style, which is borrowed 
from the magnificent song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 
2), and was afterwards adopted also, with a i 
variation, by the Psalmist (Ps. lxviii..7, 8), lu- 
sion is made to God's interposition on behalf of 
His people. Seir and 7 id of Edom represent 


the mountain range and the plain, extending alon 
the south from the Dead Sea to the Elanitic Gulf. 
“Thou wentest out” indicates the particular form 
in which Jehovah appeared on this occasion for 
the deliverance of Israel—viz., in a violent tem- 
pest which, as may be gathered from this descrip- 
tion, blew from the south or south-west. 

6. In the days of Shamgar.... in the days 
of Jael. Shamgar (Septuagint, Sapeydp] is men- 
tioned, ch. iii. 31, as a judge, who by one feat of 
bravery effected a deliverance for Israel, Accord- 
ing to Josephus (‘Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. iv:, sec. 3), 
his official rule continued. only one year, and ex- 
tended exclusively over those tribes which bor- 
dered on the Philistine territory. The association 
of Jael with Shamgar suggests the idea that 
reference is made to some unrecorded unde of 
that name, probably the successor of Shamgar, 
and whose public authority might be of equally 
brief duration. The presumption that this is the 
true interpretation, rather than that the reference 
is to the wife of Heber the Kenite, is strengthened 
by the fact that the name of this person is intro- 
duced by the formula ‘‘in the days of,” which is 
commonly applied to men invested with public 
authority (cf. ch. viii, 28; 1 Sam. xvii. 12; 2Sam. 
xxi 2). [ninqy 7m, the. public roads rested, 
viz., from the noise of chariots, aud the tread of . 
feet ; i. ¢., were not travelled.] and the travellers 
[rian ‘22h]—those who used to walk in beaten 
(trodden) paths. [mbpopr, nin}, winding, crooked 
ways; i¢, go through devious and _ unfre- 
quented by-ways es Ps. exxv. 5). The Septuagint 
renders the whole clause thus: éEédvmov ddovs 
Kat emopevSncay a&tparots, trropevSnaay odovs 
dteorpaupevas|, 7. The inhabitants of the vil- 
lages ceased [ji17p 7>]—rule; i. e., (concrete for) 
rulers ceased in Israel. And so the Septuagint 
renders it [e€éAvrov dwvarol]. But the Hebrew 
word does not necessarily mean that the Shophe- 
tim were not in Israel, for they had left the 
country, but that they no longer exercised their 
public functions, and through loss of heart let 
anarchy universally prevail. untiltaat I... arose 
a mother in Israel. [08 is used here in the same 
sense as AX, father, frequently is, for paternal 
ruler—doing good and providing for the interests 
of others (cf. Job xxix. 16; Ps. Ixviii. 6; Isa. 
xxii 21).] And so Deborah assumed the office of 
ruler and counsellor, not for the gratification Js 


her personal ambition, but for the good of 


The song of 


JUDGES V. 


Deborah and Barak. 


£ ;—then twas war in the gates: ; 
SEW Mie ent oe spear seen among forty thousand in Israel? 
9 My heart ¢s toward the governors of Israel, 
ngly among the people.. 


Was there a shie 


That offered themselves willi 
Bless ye the Lorp. 


10 4Speak, ye ‘that ride on white asses, 


Ye that sit in judgment,—and walk by the way. ‘ 
11 They that are dalioarod from the noise of archers in the places of drawing 


water, ; 
There shall they rehearse the Srighteous acts of the Lorp, 


B. C, 1293, 


Ps, 145. 6. 
€ ch, 12. 14. 
& righteous- 

nesses of 

the LORD. 


people, over whom she watched with the lively 
interest and solicitude of a mother over her 
children, These verses describe the sad condition 
of the country, the oppression of the people, the 
disorderly state of the country, and the origin of 
all the national distress in the people’s apostasy 
from God. Idolatry was the cause of foreign 
invasion, and internal inability arising from sloth 
or cowardice to resist it. (As to the highways in 
ancient Palestine, see Reland, ‘ Palestina,’ illus- 
trated, vol. i., b. ii, chs. iii., iv.) 8 They chose 
new gods. This clause has been variously ren- 
dered. But we shall notice only two. [00° 
Crg'7n oviby.] Some, as the Peshito version and 
the Vulgate, taking the middle word for the 
nominative, translate ‘God chose new things’— 
viz., the government and agency of a woman. But 
the pete) of ancient versions and of modern 
scholars view the pas in the same light as our 
translators, and consider ‘Israel’ (understood, 
though not expressed) to be the proper subject. 
[Thus the Septuagint, efecEavro Seods xawvods, 
they chose new gods; viz., Baal and Ashtaroth— 
Syrian or Pheenician idols, different from those of 

gypt (see on Deut. xxxii. 17). The Alexandrine 
version (as in Tischendorf’s notes), nperioav Yeous 
kevous we aprov xpiOwov, as barley bread.) then 
was war in the gates [tx, then]—from that,time, or 
therefore, viz, on account of that idolatry [ond 
DvNpy], was siege of the gates; i.¢., their cities 
were besieged. The word ‘“‘gates” is nsed in a 
sense to denote doors of a house or temple, the 


entrance into a camp, the approaches of a city, or | b 


the passes into a country throu h 
can invade the interior. This latter signification 
is the most apposite here, as descriptive of the 
insidious assaults, and grinding oppression of the 
Canaanites. [The Septuagint has rove trod gunoay 
wohas doydvtwv, then the cities of the rulers made 
war, This is an erroneous translation; for the 
rulers were universally inactive till Deborah 
roused them.) was there a shield or spear 
seen among forty thousand in Israel? hae 
differed from njy (1 Ki. x. 16,17; 2 Chr. ix. 16) 
in that it was a short small buckler, intended 
solely for defence, and of great service in the 
warfare of ancient times; mp4, a lance or spear, 
used by heavy-armed troops (Num. xxv, 7; Neh. 
av. 7). It is commonly coupled with tsinna, the 
long shield Bl Chr. xii. 8, 24; 2 Chr. xi. 12; xiv. 7; 
xxv. 5). he particle Cx, though an interroga- 
tive, is frequently used to express & strong nega- 
tion; so that this sentence, “was there a shield 
or spear?” is virtually a strong affirmation that 
‘there was not a shield or spear’—an affirmation 
which, though perhaps not intended to be taken in 
its literal strictness, yet implies that the Israelites 
were sadly deticient in military Weapons, and were 
for the most part ely unprepared for war.] 


h which an enemy 


The number 40,000 is used according to Oriental 
usage—a definite for an indefinite number (Gen. 
vii. 17; Jon. iii. 4). 

9. My heart is toward the governors of Israel. 
In this verse gratitude is expressed to the respec- 
tive leaders of the tri who with so much 
alacrity took part in the contest; but above all, to 

» Who inspired the patriotic disposition, as 
well as the strength to fight. 10. Speak, ye that 
ride on white asses—i.e,, join in this song of 
praise, [hiny nizhy, bright shining she-asses (cf. 
ch. x. 4: Bovet, ‘Voyage en Terre Sainte,’ p. 311).] 
Those which are dappled are most highly p $ 
but being rare, and therefore costly, are possessed 
only by the yonlthy and great. ‘Some are of 
considerable size, and when fancifully dyed with 
henna, their tails and ears bright red, and their 
bodies spotted, like an heraldic talbot, with the 
same colour, they bear the chief priests and the men 
of the law, as they appear to have done from the 
earliest times’ (Layard, ‘Nineveh and Babylon,’ 
P. 472, note). [The Septuagint has exBeByxdres 

amt dvov Sndsias weonuBpias, riding upon a female 
ass from the south, viz., Arabia, or some ad oining 
region.] ye that sit in judgment—or on the tri- 
bunal of justice [deriving the word from Tals 
justice. But others, more correctly, viewing 1"? 
as an Aramaic form of 0%, plural of 10, a gar- 


ment, a oe render the clause, ‘ye that sit on 
carpets.’] This interpretation accords well with 
the habit of Oriental grandees, who, whether 
riding or resting, sit on carpets. ‘Ye that walk 
y the way,’ describes the commonalty or the 
poorer classes, whose circumstances oblige them 
to use their legs in travelling. All classes, high 
and low, were thus called upon to join in offering 
this tribute of thanksgiving. 11. They that are 


delivered, &c. ['xy0p %ip2]-from the shouting 
either of archers [as the Targums render it, from 
Yo, an arrow] or of those dividing [viz, the 
booty, from yyy, to divide]. im the places of 
drawing water [o'>xvn]—between or amongst the 


water-troughs. ‘Near the wells and fountains 
the robber and assassin commonly took his station ; 
and in time of war the enemy their ambush 
there, because the flocks and erds, in which the 
wealth of the country chiefly consisted, were twice 
every day collected to those places, and might be 
seized with less danger when the shepherds were 
busily engaged in drawing water. This circum- 
stance is alluded to by Deborah. A perfect com- 
ment on her words is furnished by a historian of 
the crusades, who complains that, during the 
siege of Jerusalem by the Christian armies, nuni- 
bers of their men were daily cut off, and their 
cattle driven away by the Saracens, who lay in 
ambush for this purpose near all the fountains 
and watering-places’ (Pazton’s ‘Illustrations of 
Scripture,’ vol.i, p.52.) there shall they rehearse 


The song of 


JUDGES V. 


Deborah and Barak, 


Een the righteous acts toward the inhabitants of his villages in Israel: 
Then shall the people of the Lorp go down to the gates. 

f Deborah ;—awake, awake; utter a song: 

Arise, Barak,—and lead thy captivity captive, thou son of Abinoam. 


12 Awake, awake, 


B. C. 1296, 


40 
6 draw with 


13 Then he made him that remaineth have dominion over the nobles 
among the people: ager 
The Lorp made me have dominion over the mighty. Gen. 49. 21, 
14 Out/of Ephraim was there a root of them against Amalek; pees. 
After thee, Benjamin, among thy people: MC alg 
Out of * Machir came down governors, ete, 
And out of Zebulun they that ®handle the pen of the writer. = ai 
15 And the princes of Issachar were with Deborah ; alii pleat 
Even Issachar, and also Barak :—he was sent on foot into the valley. mom, 
8 For the divisions of Reuben—there were great thoughts of heart. ae 
16 Why abodest thou ‘among the sheepfolds, t Num. 32 1, 
To hear the bleatings of the flocks ? Phil. 2. 21. 
10 For the divisions of Reuben—there were great: searchings of heart. sgn iy ox 
17 Gilead “abode beyond Jordan :—and why did Dan remain in ships? ® Josh. 19..9, 
* Asher continued on the sea-'shore,—and abode in his }2 breaches. 14 0r, port. 
18 Zebulun °and Naphtali were a people that *jeoparded their lives unto|¢ asi 
the death 3 exposed 
In the high places of the field. to re 
19 ‘The kings came and fought,—then fought the kings of Canaan Beer 
In Taanach by the waters of Megiddo ;—’ they took no gain of money. Ps. 44. 12. 
20 They %fought from heaven; 5 Josh. 10:11, 
’The stars in their 1courses fought against Sisera. Prades: 
the righteous acts of the Lord [sir Apyy}-the | preferring their peaceful peste songs to the 


righteous acts of His rule in Israel; viz., in the 
discomfiture of Jabin, and the restoration of 
Israel’s freedom. then shall the people of the 
Lord go down to the gates—i, e., return to their 
cities in tranquillity and joy. The wells, which 
are at 2 little distance from towns in the East, 
are, in unsettled times, places of danger. But in 
ce they are scenes of pleasant and joyous resort. 
he poetess anticipates that this song may be 
sung, and ‘the righteous acts of the Lord” re- 
hearsed, at these now tranquil ‘‘ places of drawing 
water.” Deborah, now rousing herself to describe, 
in terms suitable to the occasion, the prepara- 
tion and the contest, calls, in a burst of poetic 
enthusiasm, on Barak to parade his prisoners in 
triumphal procession. Then follows a eulogistic 
enumeration of the tribes which raised the com- 
manded grit or volunteered their services,—the 
soldiers of Ephraim, who dwelt near the mount of 
the Amalekites, the small quota of Benjamin; 
the “governors,” valiant leaders ‘* out of Machir,” 
the western Manasseh; and out of Zebulun. 

13. The rod of the numberers—those who 
made up and kept the muster-rolls; and the 
princes who, with impetuous alacrity, rushed on 
with Barak to the charge in the plain. 

15. he was sent on foot into the valley. The 
verb being in Pual, the sense is, ‘he’ (i. e., Barak) 
‘sent himself,’ i. ¢., rushed down, on foot into the 
plain. Then comes a reproachful notice of the 
tribes which did not obey the summons to take 
the field against the common enemy of Israel. 
By the “‘ divisions,”—i. e., the water-courses which 
descended from the eastern hills unto the Jordan 
and Dead Sea. The next clause may be rendered: 

by the streams of Reuben great were their 
resolves, This tribe felt the patriotic impulse, and 
determined at first to join the ranks of their 
western brethren; but ye from their purpose, 


trumpet sound of war. Why abodest thou 
among the sheepfolds? [oy>¢'An, folds, enclosures 
for sheep, open above, often made of hurdles, in 
which, during the summer months, the flocks are 
kept by night (cf. Gen. xlix. 4).] The Hebrews 
seem to have used the dual form on account of 
folds of this kind being divided into two parts for 
the accommodation of different kinds of flocks 
(Gesenius), The statement is reiterated as it were 
with an se hpren a sneer of scorn and pity, 
that upon the banks of their mountain streams 
the members of the tribe of Reuben cherished 
strong aspirations for liberty, and formed high 
resolves to hasten to the aid of their oppressed 
brethren. But with a characteristic instability 
(Gen. xlix. 4) they were satisfied with having 
resolved, and did not carry their resolutions into 
action. 17. Gilead abode beyond Jordan—i. e., 
both Gad and the eastern half of Manasseh chose 
to dwell at ease in their Havoth-jair, or villages 
of tents, while Dan and Asher, both maritime 
tribes, continued with their ships and in their 
‘breaches’ (havens, creeks), prosecuting their 
trade of fishery. The mention of these craven 
tribes is concluded _(v. 18) with a fresh burst of 
commendation on Zebulun and Naphtali, which 
two tribes bore the chief burden, and drew the 
highest glory of the day. F : 
19, The kings came and fought. This describes 
the scene of battle, and the issue. It would seem 
(v. 19) that Jabin was reinforced by the troops of 
other Canaanite princes. Tle battle-field was 
near Taanach (now Ta’annuk), on a tell or mound 
in the level plain of Megiddo (now Lejjin), on 
its south-western extremity, by the left bank of 
the Kishon. they took no gain of money—they 
obtained no plunder. 20. the stars in their 
courses fought—a fearful tempest burst upon 
them, and threw them into disorder. The stars 


The song of JUDGES V. may Deborah and Barak. 
21 The ‘river of Kishon swept them away, Pedal ma 
That ancient river, the river Kishon. ng on 
O my soul, thou hast trodden down strength. ak 
22 ‘Then were the horse-hoofs broken Y i) Oe ae 
By the means of the } prancings, the ey geahca of their mighty ones, k apa 
23 Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lorn, Eitan, 
Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof ; t ch. 21.9, 
* Because they came not to the help of the Lorp, ted 
To the help “of the Lorp against the mighty. 1 pee ar 
24 Blessed above women—shall Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite be ; 47. 
* Blessed shall she be above women in the tent, pee 
25 He asked water, and she gave him milk ; 1 Sam. 25, 
She brought forth butter in a lordly dish. ee 
26 She put her hand to the nail, eg 
And her right hand to the workmen’s hammer ; ; state 
And 1° with the hammer she smote Sisera, she smote off his head, * Gen. 14 19 
When she had pierced and stricken through his temples. >» Iago ‘e 
27 17 At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down: iksiped 
At her feet he bowed, he fell: oa 
Where he bowed, there he fell down 18 dead. RS 
28 The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, Sontely 
And cried through the lattice, _ M destroyed. 
Why is his chariot so long in coming ? aa 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariots ? Fok as. 


that betokened the time of tain are here connected 
with the sudden swelling and overflow of the 
river (cf. v. 4: Josephus, * Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. 
v., sec. 4), 21, The river of Kishon swept them 
away. ‘I'he enemy was defeated near “the waters 
of Megiddo,” the sources and side streams of the 
Kishon: they that fled had to cross the deep and 
marshy bed of the torrent, but the Lord had sent 
a heavy rain—the waters suddenly rose—the war- 
riors fell into the quicksands, and, sinking deep 
into them, were drowned or washed into the sea 
(iat de Velde, i., p. 187-189; Robinson, ‘ Biblical 
searches,’ lii., p. 230, note, 384; Stanley, ‘Sinai 
and Palestine,’ p. 381: cf. Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ 
b. v., ch. v., sec. 4). 22, horse-hoofs, Ancieutly, as 
in many parts of the East still, horses were not 
shod. ‘The breaking of the hoofs denotes the hot 
haste and heavy irregular tramp of the routed foe. 
23. Curse ye Meroz—a village on the confines 
of Issachar and Naphtali, which lay in the course 
of the fugitives ; but the inhabitants declined to 
aid in their destruction. The ground of this 
anathema was, that the whole body of Israelites, 
holding the tenure of their lands on condition of 
military service, were bound when called upon 
to appear on the field as the national militia in 
defence or furtherance of the public interests, 
24. Blessed above women shall Jael... be. 
A high eulogy is pronounced on her devoted 
loyalty to Israel, and the important service she 
rendered by her deed of extraordinary daring. 
In these verses is a most graphic picture of the 
treatment of Sisera in the tent of Jael. 25, butter 
[AxXpM, curdled milk; Septuagint, Bourupov: a fav- 
ourite beverage in the East), Josephus calls it 
sour milk, which, diluted with water, is called 
leban, and is a common, because a refreshing, 
beverage in Palestine. in a lordly dish [72e3 
bYy18}—in a princely, i, ¢., precious, bowl. 
28-30. In these verses a sudden transition is 
made to the mother of the Canaanite general, and 
@ striking picture is oe of a mind agitated 


between hope and fear—impatient_of delay, yet 
aatiopenne the news of victory, and the rewards 
of rich booty. 28, The mother of Sisera looked 
out at a window, and cried through the lattice. 
The window in an Eastern house is made of wood 
in the latticed form, to serve as a folding door, 
and is large, extending from the ceiling to the 
floor, for the purpose of being fully opened, not 
only for the admission of light, but for the circula- 
tion of air. Windows commonly look into the 
quadrangular court, while the side of the house 
next the street is a dead, bare wall. But there 
were anciently, as there still are, exceptions to 
this general rule (2 Ki. ix. 30; Prov. vii. 9). Tho 
windows which front the street in the modern East 
are high in the wall and narrow, so that although, 
when opened, the inmates are enabled to see 
whatever is going on without, it is impossible for 
any passenger to distinguish any object in the 
interior of the dwelling. Doubtless the latticed 
window out of which Sisera’s mother looked was 
in the same style; and as she probably chose it as 
commanding a view along the spacious plain of 
Jezreel (Esdraelon), her thoughts were naturally 
engrossed with one subject of intense and hourly- 
increasing anxiety, as she strained her eyes to 
catch the first glimpse of the general and his 
troops returning, as she doubted not they would 
do, flushed with victory and laden with booty. 
Byron’s ‘Giaour’ has a fine passage, in which 

assan, having been slain by a sudden onslaught 
of his foe, the Giaour, the mother of Hassan is 


represented as awaiting his return, and wondering 
at his delay. 


‘His mother looked from her lattice high. 

‘Tis twilight,—sure his train is nigh. 

She would not rest in the garden bower, 

But gazed through the grate of the steepest tower. 
Why comes he not?—his steeds are fleet; 
Nor shrink they from the summer heat,’ &c. 


This spirited description is evidently a modern adap- 
tation of the concluding passage in the beautiful 
ditbyrambic of Deborah.) why tarry the wheels 


Israel oppressed 


JUDGES VI. 


by Midian. 


29 Her wise ladies answered her,—yea, she returned }answer to herself, 
80 Have “ they not sped? have they not divided the prey; 


20'T'o every man a damsel cr two; 
To Sisera a prey of divers colours, 
A prey of divers colours of needle-work, 


Of divers colours of need!e-work on both sides, 
Meet for the necks of them that take the spoil? 
So 7 let all thine enemies perish, O Lorn: 
But Jet them that love him be ’as the sun *when he goeth forth in his 


31 


might. 
And the land had rest forty years. 


6 AND “the children of Israel did evil # the sight of the Lorp: and 
2 the Lorp delivered them into the hand °of Midian seven years. 
the hand of Midian 'prevailed against Israel: and because of the 
Midianites the children of Israel made them ‘the dens which are in 
8 the mountains, and caves, and strong holds. 


B. C. 1296. 


19 her words, 

© Ex. 15, 9 
Job 20. 6. 

20to the 
head ofa 
man. 

7 Is. 68. 11, 
Ps, 63, 9, 
Rev. 6, 10. 

¥ 2 Sam. 23.4, 
Ps. 37. 6, 
Matt. 13.43, 

* Ps. 19, 6, 


CHAP, 6. 
@ Lev. 26. 14, 
ch. 2, 19, 

> Hab. 3. 7. 
1 was strong. 
°1Sam 13.6. 


And 


And so it was, when Israel 


of his chariots? [‘nr=]—the paces of his chariots, 
29. Her wise ladies answered her. In her im- 
atient anxiety she is represented as seeking com- 
ort from her maids of honour, who, from their 
experience or by their adroitness in practising the 
arts of courtiers, suggested many probable causes 
of the delay, without including the possibility 
either of comfiture or of death. yea, she 
returned answer herself. J. D. Michaelis 
suggests that the reading should be, ‘and she (viz., 
the mother of Sisera) replied to her (viz., the wise 
lady) who, was comforting her.’ ‘There is,’ he 
remarks, ‘in the following a truly exquisite imita- 
tion of female conversation, the mother uf Sisera, 
@ proud, light-minded woman, always expressing 
a hope of better tidings than her attendants pro- 
mised, and drawing a bright picture from her 
excited imagination. 30. Have they not sped? 
The conversation is thus arranged by the writer 
abovenamed:—The wise ladies—‘ Will they not 
have got?’ Sisera’s mother, interrupting—* They 
will be dividing the prey. That must be the 
cause of the delay.’ The wise ladies—‘ A maiden 
to every man’ (/it., to the head of a man). Sisera’s 
mother —‘Two maidens’ (viz., to every man). 
They—‘To Sisera a prey of divers colours’ (i. ¢. 
@ garment, not made of coloured patches sewed 
together, but woven with threads previously dyed) 
see on Exod, xxxv. 25: cf. Wilkinson’s ‘Ancient 
gypt.,’ iii., 125). She, dilating, adds—‘A garment 
of divers colours of needle-work, of divere colours: 
of needle-work ’ (i.¢., the word being dual, embroi- 
dered on both sides) (Rosenmiiller, ‘Scholia,’ h. L ; 
J. D. Michaelis, ed. of Lowth’s ‘Lectures on Hebrew 
Poetry,’ p. 259} ; or, two embroidered cloaks (Ber- 


theau, ‘Commentary,’ h. 1.) for the necks (bo? for 
vx] of a warrior. Sisera’s mother attributed 


the delay in his return to the great number of | y 


captives (female captives) taken from the enemy— 
females of the Israelite soldiers taken prisoners in 
their camp, equally with seizures made in the 
villages and towns through which the conquerors 
passed (see Xenophon, ‘ Cyrus,’ 1 iv. 5 Herodotus, 

Polhymnia,’ cap. xxxix.; Homer, ‘Iliad, b. i.,.cap- 
ture of Briseis). With regard to sumptuous dress, 
gorgeous and part, -coloured. cloaks are worn by. 
military officers of high rank in the East, and these 
are made like what are used amongst ourselves, to 
fit closely to the neck. The devices of embroidery 
are bestowed chiefly on those portions of the 
robe which are close to the neck, and which fre- 

uently display both ingenuity and taste. Such 
Sloaks are much me being worn, not by the 


women only, but by men, even by stern warriors; 
and as a tule in ancient warfare, a richly embroid- 
ered cloak, when discovered amongst the booty, was 
reserved after a victory as a prize for the general 
or commander of the victorious pay: Hence 
Sisera’s mother, in the fondness of her maternal 
anticipations, allotted an elaborate and gaily 
decorated cloak to her son as the reward of his 
gallant conduct. 

31. So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord, &c. 
The ode concludes with a wish in unison with the 

ious and patriotic character of the prophetess. 

he author of the song seems at the close to cast 
a retrospective glance on the issues of that event- 
ful battle; and after expressing a hope that the 
enemies of the Lord might all share the fate of 
Sisera and his army, then uttered a fervent 
Prayer that Israel, as the true people of God, might 

enceforth run a course of national prosperity as 
brilliant and beneficial as the summer’s sun. 

CHAP. VL 1-6.—THE ISRAELITES, FOR THEIR 
Sins, OPPRESSED BY MIDIAN. 

1, the Lord delivered them into the hand of 
Midian. Untaught by their former experiences, 
the Israelites again apostatized, and new sins were 
followed by fresh judgments. Midian had sus- 
tained a severe blow in the time of Moses (Num. 
xxxi. 1-18). They were then greatly reduced in 
numbers, and their country desolated, that those 
who had saved themselves by flight might not he 
attracted to return. But in the course of 200 
years they had increased in population as well 
as in power, and the memory of that disaster 
no doubt inflamed their resentment against the 
Israelites, whom saey attacked on the north 
and east so successfully that they overcame the 
inhabitants of those parts in Palestine, and kept 
them in a state of painful subjection for seven 
ears. 2, because of the Midianites the children 
of Israel made them the dens which are in the 
mountains, &c, Palestine is a mountainous 
country, and, from the limestone character of its 
rocks, abounds in caverns, natural and artificial. 
Of the former, instances occur frequently in the 
sacred history (Gen. xix. 30; xxiii. 9; xxv, 9; Josh, 
x. 16; 1 Sam. xxii. 1; xxiv. 4); and of the latter, 
profane historians and travellers have, given 
ample details (Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ b. xiv., ch. 
xv.; ‘Jewish Wars,’ b, 1., ch. Xvi; Strabo, b. xvi. ; 
Tavernier, ‘Voyage de Perse,’ part ii, ch. iv. 5 
‘Maundrell,’ p. 118). Many of these caves are 
very large, capable of holding 4,000 people. And 
there is reason to conclude that they were formed 
for the use of the living, and not dead. 


An angel 


JUDGES VI. 


sent to Gideon. 


had sown, that the Midianites came up, and the Amalekites, and the 
4 children of the cast, even they came up against them; and they en- 
camped against them, ‘and destroyed the increase of the earth, till thou 
come unto Gaza, and left no sustenance for Israel, neither * sheep, nor ox, 
5 nor ass, For they came up with their cattle and their tents, and they 
came as grasshoppers for multitude; for both they and their camels were 
6 without number: and they entered into the land to destroy it. 
eatly impoverished because of the Midianites; and the 
children of Israel ‘cried unto the Lorp. ; 
7 «And it came to pass, when the children of Israel cried unto the Lorp 
8 because of the Midianites, that the Lorp sent 3a prophet unto the 
children of Israel, which said unto them, Thus saith the Lorp God of 
Israel, I brought you up from Egypt, and brought you forth out of the 
9 house of bondage; and I delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians, 
and out of the hand of all that oppressed you, and drave them out from 
10 before you, and gave you their land; and I said unto you, I am the 
Lorp your Cod; “fear not the gods of the Amorites, in whose land ye 
dwell: but ye have not obeyed my voice. ’ 
And there came an angel of the Lorp, and sat under an oak which 
was in Ophrah, that pertained unto Joash *the Abi-ezrite: and his son 
Gideon threshed wheat by the wine-press, #to hide it from the Midian- 
12 ites. And the ‘angel of the Lorp appeared unto him, and said cuanto 
13 him, The Lorp és with thee, thou mighty man of valour. And Gideon 
said unto him, Oh my Lord, if the Lor be with us, why then is all this 
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The Horites on mount Seir were Troglodytes ; and 
mention is made in the Koran (chs. xv., xxvi.) of 
the Arabian tribe of Thamud, ‘who hewed houses 
out of the mountains to secure themselves,’ At 
the period of their national history to which this 
chapter refers, the Israelites appear greatly to 
have increased the number of these mountain 
grottoes, and to have become, at least in the 
eastern parts of Judea, to so great an extent a 
Troglodyte people, that the remembrance of this 
means of safety was never forgotten; and in times 
of faye panic they resorted to their subterranean 
hiding-places (1 Sam. xiii. 6). 3, the Midianites 
came up, and the Amalekites, and the children 
of the east [07P~)2]—Arab tribes, Ishmaelites, 
called ‘‘ children of the east,” from their occupy- 
ing the territory east of the Red Sea, contiguous 
to Moab. Amalekites (see on Gen. xiv. 7; Exod. 
xvii. 8). These nomads were on this occasion 
joined in alliance with the Midianites. The de- 
structive ravages they are described as at this 
time committing in the land of Israel are similar 
to those of the Bedouin Arabs, who harass the 
peaceful cultivators of the soil, and unless a com- 
position is made with them, return annually at a 
certain season, when they carry off the grain, seize 
the cattle and other PIODENy, and even life itself 
is in jeopardy from the attacks of those prowling 
marauders. So tuchanged are the habitudes 
and relations of Oriental nations, the descrip- 
tion in this chapter of the wandering tribes who 
live by plunder applies accurately in the present 
day (see instances of Arab raids in Rogers's ‘ Do- 
mestic Life in Palestine,’ pp. 177, 178). But the 
vast horde of Midianites that overran Canaan 
made them the greatest scourge which had ever 
afflicted the Israelites. 5. they came as grass- 
hoppers for multitude [347 n378 "72, according to 
the abundance of the locust for multitude; Sep- 
tuagint, xaSws dxpls ers wAHBos], 

7-10.—A PROPHET REBUKES THEM. 

8. the Lord sent a ae This prophet exer- 


cised the pastoral office only. Like the man of 

od commissioned to reprove Eli (1 Sam. xi. 27- 
29), he was the bearer of a specific message, but 
not the utterer of prophetic sayings. His function 
was to rouse the Israelites to a sense of their sin 
in apostatizing from God. The national calamity 
is authoritatively traced to their infidelity as the 
cause. 

11-16.—AN ANGEL SENDS GIDEON TO DELIVER 
THEM. 

11, there came an angel of the Lord. The Vul- 
gate renders it, the Lord (himself). He appeared 
in the character and equipments of a ‘traveller (v. 
21), who sat down in the shade to enjoy a little 
refreshment and repose, and, entering into conver- 
sation on the engrossing topic of the times—the 
grievous oppression of the Midianites—began urg- 
ing Gideon to exert his well-known prowess on 
behalf of his country. Gideon, in replying, ad- 
dresses him at first in a style equivalent (in 
Hebrew) to ‘sir,’ but afterwards gives to him the 
name usually applied to God. an oak—Hebrew, 
the oak, as famous in after-times. Ophrah—a city 
in the tribe of Manasseh, about sixteen miles 
north of Jericho, in the district belonging to the 
family of Abiezer (Josh. xvii. 2). his son Gideon 
threshed wheat by the wine-press, This inci- 
dent tells emphatically the tale of public distress, 
The small quantity of grain he was thrashing, indi- 
ated by his using a flail instead of the customary 
treading of cattle—the unusual pe near a wine- 
press, under a tree, and on the bare ground, not a 
wooden floor, for the prevention of noise—all 
these circumstances reveal the extreme dread in 
which the people were living. ‘So now, as the 
Bedouins come from beyond Jordan every year, 
just after the winter rains are over, when the grain. 
1s springing up, the people in Palestine do not 
venture to cultivate more land than they hope to 
be able to protect.’ (Rogers’s ‘Domestic Life in 
Palestine,’ p. 177). 13. if the Lord be with us, 
Gideon’s language seg want of reflection, for 
the very chastisements God had brought on His 


Gideon called JUDGES VI. 


befallen us? and / where be all his miracles which our fathers told us of, 

saying, Did not the Lorp bring us up from Egypt? but now the Lorp 

hath ‘forsaken us, and delivered us into the hands of the Midianites. 
14 And the Lorp looked upon him, and said, ‘Go in this thy might, and thou 

shalt save Israel from the hand of the Midianites: have “not I sent 
15 thee? And he said unto him, Oh my Lord, wherewith shall I save 

Israel? behold, 5 my family zs poor in Manasseh, and I am the least in 
16 my father’s house. And the Lorp said unto him, “Surely I will be 
17 with thee, and thou shalt smite the Midianites as one man. And he said 

unto him, If now I have found grace in thy sight, then show me a sign 
18 that thou talkest with me. Depart ?not hence, I pray thee, until I come 
unto thee, and bring forth my °present, and set #¢ before thee. And he 
said, I will tarry until thou come again. 

And Gideon went in, and made ready 7a kid, and unleavened cakes of 
an ephah of flour: the flesh he put in a basket, and he put the broth in 
a pot, and brought z¢ out unto him under the oak, and presented ?t. 
20 And the angel of God said unto him, Take the flesh and the unleavencd 
cakes, and ‘lay them upon this rock, and "pour out the broth. And he 
did.so. Then the angel of the Lorp put forth the end of the staff that 
was in his hand, and touched the fiesh and the unleavened cakes; and 
*there rose up fire out of the rock, and consumed the flesh and the 
unleavened cakes. Then the angel of the Lorp departed out of his sight. 

And when Gideon perceived that he was an angel of the Lorp, Gideon 
said, Alas, O Lord Gop! ‘for because I have seen an angel of the Lorp 
face to face. And the Lorp said unto him, “Peace be unto thee; fear 
not: thou shalt not die. 

Then Gideon built an altar there unto the Lorp, and called it 
$Jehovah-shalom: unto this day it is yet "in Ophrah of the Abi-ezrites. 
25 And it came to pass the same night, that the Lorp said unto him, Take 

thy father’s young bullock, %even the second bullock of seven years old, 
and throw down the altar of Baal that thy father hath, and cut ’ down 
26 the grove that zs by it: and build an altar unto the Lorp thy God upon 
the top of this !rock, 4in the ordered place, and take the second 
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et eer cman etn Fae ee oF ted CTH TOO! EE EE ee ee 
people showed His presence with, and°His interest | to the traveller. The miraculous firé that con- 


in,them. 14. Go in this thy might... have not 
I sent thee? The command and the promise 
made Gideon aware of the real character of hie 
visitor; and yet, like Moses, from a sense of hu- 
mility, or a@ shrinking at the magnitude of the 
undertaking, he excused himself from entering on 
the enterprise. And even though assured that, 
with the Divine aid, he would overcome the Midi- 
enites as easily as if they were but one man, he still 
hesitates, and wishes to be better assured that the 
mission was really from God. He resembles Moses 
also in the desire for a sign; and in both cases it 
was the rarity of revelations in such y ibetie of 
eneral corruption that made them so desirous of 
having the fullest conviction of being addressed 
by a heavenly messenger. The request was reason- 
able, and it was graciously granted. 
18-23,.—G1pzon’s PRESENT CONSUMED BY FIRE. 
18, untill... bring... my present—Heb- 
rew, my mincha, or meat offering; and his idea 
probably was to prove, by his visitor’s partaking 
of the entertainment, whether or not he was more 
than man. ; 
19, the flesh he put in a basket, and hé put the 
broth in a pot—(see on Gen. xviii.) The flesh 
seems to have been roasted, which is done by 
cutting it into kobab—i. e., into small pieces, fixed 
on a skewer, and put before the fire. The broth 
was for immediate use; the other, brought in a 
hand-basket, was antensed to be a future supply 


sumed it, and the vanishing of the stranger, not 
by walking, but as a spirit in the fire, tilled Gideon 
with awe. A consciousness of demerit fills the 
heart of ewery fallen man at the easel of God, 
with fear of His wrath; and this feeling was in- 
creased by a, belief prevalent in ancient times, that 
whoever saw an avgel would forthwith die, The 
acceptance of Gideon’s sacrifice betoken 


acceptance. of his person; but it required an ex- 
press assurance of the Divine blessing, given in 
some unknown mapoer, to restore his comfort and 


peace of mind. 

26. And it came to pass the same night, that 
the Lord said unto him, ‘The transaction in 
which Gideon is here described as engaged was not 
entered on till the night after the visiov. Take 
thy father’s... second ballock. The Midian- 
ites had probably reduced the family herd; or, 
as Gideon's father was addicted to idolatry, the 
best may have been fattened for the eervice of 
Baal: so that the second was the only remaining 
one fit for sacrifice to God. throw down the altar 
of Baal that thy Scare areata ae ne 

und, though kept for the common use ol the 
oa naiietl. cat down the grove that is by it— 
dedicated to Ashtaroth, With the aid of ten con- 
fidential servants he demolished the one altar, 
and raised on the appointed spot the altar of the 
Lord; but, for fear of opposition, the work bad to 
be done under cover of night. Av. comme: 


Gideon encouraged 


JUDGES VII. 


by signs from God. 


——_—_———_ $$: 22100O8”00 O09 ee 
bullock, and offer a burnt sacrifice with the wood of the grove which; 3.0 '*%_ 


27 thou shalt cut-down. 


day, that he did it *by night. 
28 


30 thing. 


31 because he hath cut down the grove that was by it. 


Then Gideon took ten men of his servants, and ory 
did as the Lorp had said unto him: and so it was, because he feared his | » Ser 98. -! 
father’s household, and the men of the city, that he could not do i by John 1 £ 
‘And when the men of the city arose early in the morning, behold, the Bf poor 
altar of Baal was cast down, and the grove was cut down that was by it,| piesa. 

29 and the second bullock was offered upon the altar ¢hat was built. And a 
they said one to another, Who hath done this thing? And when they| © serup 
enquired and asked, they said, Gideon the son of Joash hath done this| besheth; 

Then the men of the city said unto Joash, *Bring out thy son, Hyraentich 
that he may die; because he hath cast down the altar of Baal,and| of oon 
And Joash said fasion, 
Pp! 


unto all that stood against him, Will ye plead for Baal? will ye save 
him ? he that will plead for him, let him be put to death whilst 7¢ is yet| ‘s, 


morning: if he be a god, let him plead for himself, because one hath| Jer 11.18 
32 cast down his altar. ‘Therefore on that day he called him ' Jerubbaal, tsi ee 
saying, Let Baal plead against him, because he hath thrown down his Josh. Shebin 
altar. 1 Ki 18. 46, 
33 ‘Then all the Midianites and the Amalekites and the children of the eee pai 
east were gathered together, and went over, and pitched in *the valley of | cn: 11. 29. 
34 Jezreel. But “the Spirit of the Lorp *came upon Gideon, and he *blew| ch. 13. 26, 
35 a trumpet; and Abi-ezer was gathered after him. And he sent mes-| c%'t ree 
sengers throughout all Manasseh; who also was gathered after him: and | »Chr.2.9, 
he sent messengers unto Asher, and unto Zebulun, and unto Naphtali;| 1Cor. 12 & 
and they came up to meet them. . Paw 
36 And Gideon said unto God, If thou wilt save Israel by mine hand, as| >» xum.i0 3 
87 thou hast said, behold, °I will put a fleece of wool in the floor; and if| ch.s. 2. 
the dew be on the fleece only, and i¢ be dry upon all the earth beside, | “*wascalled 
then shall I know that thou wilt save Israel by mine hand, as thou hast |« gr 43 4, 
38 said. And it was so: for he rose up early on the morrow, and thrust| «7. 
the fleece together, and wringed the dew out of the fleece, a bowl full of ae ees 
39 water. And Gideon said unto God,*Let not thine anger be hot against me,| Hos.6 3.4 
and I will speak but this once: let me prove, 1 pray thee, but this once| Hos. 1. 6. 
with the fleece; let it now be dry only upon the fleece, and upon all the | ¢ Sem- 1832. 
40 ground let there be dew. And God did so that night: for it was dry} CHAP. 7. 
upon the fleece only, and there was dew on all the ground. we 


7 THEN “Jerubbaal, who zs Gideon, and all the people that sere with 


11. 


tion was excited next day, and vengeance vowed 
against Gideon as the perpetrator. ‘Joash, his 
father, quieted the mob in a manner similar to 
that of the town-clerk of Ephesus. It was not for 
them to take the matter into their own hands. 
The one, however, made an appeal to the magis- 
trate; the other to the idolatrous god himself’ 
(Chalmers). 

$2, Therefore ... he called him—not Joash, 
but the people, so that it is equivalent to ‘he 
was called.’ Jerubbaal—i.e., with whom Baal 
contends ; or Jerubbesheth (2 Sam. xi. 21), i. e., 
with whom the idol contends (Septuagint, é«d- 
Math auto lepoBaak, called it, viz., the altar, 4; erub- 

aa 

33-39.—Tae Sirens. 

83. all the Midianites . . . pitched in, ., 
Jezreel. Jezreel means ‘God sows.’ The con- 
federated troops of Midian, Amalek, and their 
neighbours, crossing the Jordan to make a fresh 
inroad on, Canaan, encamped in the. extensive 
and fertile plain of Esdraelon (anciently Jezreel). 
Tbe southern part of the Ghor lies in a very low 
level, so that there isa oe and difficult ascent 


into Canaan by the southern wadies. Keeping 
this in view,.we see the reason why the Midianite 
army, from the east of Jordan, entered Canaan b 
the northern wadies of the Ghor, opposite Jezree: 
34, the Spirit of the Lord came upon Gideon. 
Called in this sudden emergency into the public 
service of his country, he was supernaturally 
endowed with wisdom and energy commensurate 
with the magnitude of the danger and the diffi- 
culties of his position. His war summous was 
enthusiastically obeyed by all the neighbouring 
tribes. On the eve of a perilous enterprise he 
sought to fortify his mind with a fresh assurance 
of a divine eall to the responsible office. The 
miracle of the fleece was a very remarkable one 
especially considering the copious dews that fal 
in his country. The Divine patience and con- 
descension were wonderfully manifested in .re- 
versing the form of the miracle. Gideon himself 
seems to have been conscious of incurring the 
displeasure of God by his hesitancy and doubts ;. 
but He bears with the infirmities of His people, 

CHAP. VII. 1-8.—Gipgon’s Army. 

i, Jerubbaal—(cf. ch, vi, 32.) This had now 


Gideon encouraged 


host of the 


3 hath saved me. 
saying, ‘Wh 


thousand; and there remained ten thousand. 


5 go with thee, the same shall not go. 


7 their knees to drink water. 


into thine hand: and let a 
8 So the people took victuals in their 
sent all the rest of Israel eve 
three hundred men. 
valley. 
9 And it came to pass the same 


JUDGES VIL by a dream. 
him, rose ’up early, and pitched beside the well of 'Harod: so that the | * 01 
t idianites were on the north side of them, by the hill of | * Gen. +23. 
2 Moreh, in the ‘valley. And the Lorp said unto Gideon, The people} joy ei 
that are with thee are too many for me to give the Midianites into their Pet sise 
hands, lest Israel ¢vaunt themselves against me, saying, Mine own hand | ' That is, 
Now therefore go to, proclaim in the ears of the people, |sann 
osoever és fearful and afraid, let him return and depart early | « ones 
from mount Gilead. And there returned of the people twenty and two| Peub®¢ 
ut 32.27, 
4 And the Lorp said unto Gideon, The people are yet too many; bring 4% 
them down unto the water, and I will *try them for thee there: and it) 1s 3% 1¢ 
shall be, that of whom I say unto thee, This shall go with thee, the same] re'a,¢ 
shall go with thee ; and of whomsoever I say unto thee, This shall not centre 
So he brought down the people} 1.10.13 
unto the water: and the Lorp said unto Gideon, Every one that lappeth prcnciades 
of the water with his tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou set by 2Cor. 4.7. 
himself; likewise every one that boweth down upon his knees to drink. |° Deut 2.8. 
6 And the number of them that lapped, putting their hand to their mouth, ities 
were three hundred men: but all the rest of the people bowed down upon| 3 
And the Lorp said unto Gideon, “By the | , Fv. .* 
three hundred men that nee will I save you, and deliver the Midianites | * ¢°hny 
the other people go every man unto his place. | 1 Sam. 16.0, 
nd, and their trumpets: and he| jf 
man unto his tent, and retained those | , ote 
And the host of Midian was beneath him in the| | as a 
en. 46, 2,3, 
9 night, that the Lorp said unto him, | 3iaut.t0 
Arise, get thee down unto the-host; for I have delivered it into thine | * Gen. 21, 14. 
10 hand. But if thou fear to go down, go thou with Phurah thy servant vn. 8 
11 down to the host: and thou shalt *hear what they say; and afterward | onmats 
shall thine hands be strengthened to go down unto the host. Then went BE, 
13, 18, 


he down with Phurah his servant unto the outside of the armed men 


become Gideon’s honourable sirname—‘ the enemy 
of Baal,’ well—rather, ‘spring of Harod ’—i. e., 
‘fear, trembling ;’ probably the same as the foun- 
tain in Jezreel . am, xxix. 1), It was situated 
not far from Gilboa, on the confines of Manasseh ; 
and the name “Harod” was bestowed on it with 
evident reference to the panic which seized the 
majority of Gideon’s troops. The host of the 
Midianites were on the northern side ef the 
valley, seemingly deeper down in the descent 
towards the Jordan, near a little eminence. 2. 
the Lord said... The people... are too many. 
Although the Israeclitish army mustered only 
32,000—or one-sixth of the Midianitish host—the 
number was too great; for it was the Lord’s pur- 
pose to teach Israel 2 memorable lesson of depend- 
ence on Him. 3, Now therefore... proclaim 
... Whosoever is fearful... let him return. 
This proclamation was in terms of an established 
law (Deut. xx. 8). 

4 too many. Two reductions were ordered ; 
the last by the peut of a test which was: 
made known to Gideon alone. bring them down 
to the water. The wandering people in Asia, 
when, on a journey or in haste, they come 
water, do not stoop down with deliberation on 
their knees, but ony. bend forward as much as is 
necessary to bring their hand in contact with the 
ati and throw it up with rapidity, and at the 
game time such address, that they do mot drop a 
particle, The Israelites, it seems, were aequain 
with the practice; and or who adopted it on 


to | camp: and so Gideon did on t 


ted | ranks by five. or embodied]—e 


this occasion were selected as fit for a work that 
required expedition; the rest were dismissed 
according to the Divine direction, 7. the Lord 
said, . . By the three hundred men that lapped 
will I save you. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
a severer trial than the command to attack the 
overwhelming forces of the enemy with such a 
handful of followers., But Gideon's faith in the 
Divine assurance of victory was stedfast; and it is 
for this he is so highly commended, Heb. xi. 32. 
8. he sent all the rest of Israel every man unto 
his tent. [‘‘ Zhe rest” are neither in the Hebrew 
original nor in the Septuagint: xai rév dvdpa Iopair 
eFaméoretrev, Gvopa dis oxnviy abrov), the host of 

dian was beneath him in the valley. Atten- 
tion to the relative position of the parties is of 
the greatest importance to an understanding of 
what follows. 

9-15.—HE IS ENCOURAGED BY THE DREAM AND 
THE INTERPRETATION OF THE BARLEY CAKE. 

9, Arise, get thee down... 10. go thou with 
Phurah thy servant. In ancient times it was 
reckoned no degradation for persons of the highest 
rauk and character to act as _ on an enemy’s 

is occasion, But 
the secret errand was directed by God, who in- 
tended that he should hear something which 
might animate his own and the valour of his 
troops. 11. the outside of the armed men that 
were in the hest. “Armed” [O'Y0N2; margin, in 
} mbodied under the 
tive officers established by the ordinary laws and 


His stratagem 


13 side for multitude. 


15 hath God delivered Midian, and all the host. 


16 Lorp hath delivered into your hand the host of Midian. 


JUDGES VII. against Midian. 
12 that were in the host. And the Midianites and the Amalekites and ‘all | 3. °-1%9 
the children of the east lay along in the valley like greshopeers for mul- | ¢ ery 
titude; and their camels were without number, as the sand by the sea-|, ch 315,31. 
And when Gideon was come, behold, there was a man| ch. 4. 9, 21. 
that told a dream unto his fellow, and said, Behold, I dreamed a dream, “te 
and, lo, 4a cake of barley bread tumbled into the host of Midian, and came} 3, °° 
unto a tent, and smote it that it fell, and overturned it, that the tent lay  LOor. 2.21 
14 along. And “his fellow answered and said, This zs nothing else save the ie 
sword of Gideon the son of Joash, a man of Israel: for into his hand] Num ers. 
And it was so, when Gideon | ¢ the break- 
heard the telling of the dream, and ‘the interpretation thereof, that he| ‘s‘ter 
worshipped, and returned into the host of Israel, and said, Arise; for the | s trumpets 
And he divided | inthe , 
the three hundred men énto three companies, and he put a trumpet in| endo 
every man’s hand, with empty pitchers, and ®lamps within the pitchers. | them. 
17 And he said unto them, Look on me, and do likewise: and, behold, when Naw, 1¢'8 


I come to the outside of the camp, it shall be, that as I do, so shall ye do. 
18 When I blow with a trumpet, I and all that are with me, then blow ye| ‘15 
the trumpets also on every side of all the camp, and say, The swcord of the 


Lorp, and of Gideon. 
19 


21 The sword of the Lorn, and of Gideon. 


So Gideon, and the hundred men that sere with him, came unto the 
outside of the camp in the beginning of the ‘middle watch; and they had 
but newly set the watch: and they blew the trumpets, and brake the 
20 pitchers that were in their hands. And the three companies blew the 
trumpets, and brake the pitchers, and held the lamps in their left hands, 
and the trumpets in their viens hands to blow withal: and they cried, 


brands, or, 
torches. 

t Ex 14. 24. 
Luke 12.3%, 
Rey. 16. 15, 

™ Ex, 14, 13, 


4. 
2 Chr.20.17. 
Isa. 30. 7, 


And they “stood every manin! 15. 


usages of encampments (see on Exod. xiii. 18, last 
clause), The camp seems to have been unpro- 
tected by any rampart, since Gideon had no diffi- 
culty in reaching and overhearing a conversation 
that was passing in one of them. 12. lay along 
in the valley... and their camels were with- 
out number—a most graphic description of an 
Arab encampment. They lay wrapt in sleep, or 
resting from their day’s plunder, while their in- 
numerable camels were stretched round about 
them. 13, I dreamed... and, lo, a cake of 
barley bread tumbled. This was a characteristic 
and very expressive dream for an Arab in the 
circnmstances. The rolling down the hill, striking 
against the tents, and overturning them, naturally 
enough connected it in his mind with the position 
aud meditated attack of the Israelitish leader. 
The circumstance of the cake, too, was very 
significant (Bdhr's ‘Symbolik,’ ii, 8, sec. 445). 
Barley was usually the food of the poor, and of 
beasts; but most probably, from the wide-spread 
destruction of thatcrops by the invaders, multi- 
tudes must have been reduced to poor and scanty 
faré. 14 Gideon the son of Joash, a man of 
Israel [vx]—a mighty or distinguished man of 
Israel. 15, when Gideon heard the telling of the 
dream, and the interpretation . . . he worshipped. 
The incident originated in the secret overruling 
providence of God; and Gideon, from his expres- 
sion of pions gratitude, regarded it as such. On 
his mind, as well as that of his so omens: it pro- 
duced the intended effect—that of imparting new 
animation and impulse to their patriotism. 
23,—His STRATAGEM AGAINST MIpDIAN, 


16, he divided the three hundred men. The | ? 


object of dividing his forces was, that they might 
geem to be surrounding the enemy. he put a 
trumpet in every man’s hand, with empty 
Ditchers, and lamps within the pitchers. The 


law prescribed to the Israelites the employment of 
trumpets in battle with their enemies; and the 
Lord, on thevblast of them, remembered His 
people (Num. x. 9). Gideon, therefore, provided 
them, as of indispensable importance, apart from 
his strategic device. The pitchers were empty, to 
conceal the torches, and made of earthenware, so 
as to be easily broken, ‘“ Lamps” [0"'=>]—ren- 
dered in our version sometimes “‘ firebrauds,” and 
at other times, as here, “lamps.” Large splinters 
of wood, either of a resinous nature in themselves, 
or artificially prepared are made use of in the 
Levant, instead of flambeaux; and if these are in 
use now, when great improvements have been 
made in all the arts of life, it is natural to suppose 
they were used anciently, particularly by the 
common people. If the peasants, and those who 
were abroad at night, as shepherds and travellers, 
who wanted light, made use of this kind of torches, 
it can be no wonder that Gideon should be able, 
with so much ease, to procure 300 of them for 
300 men that he retained with him; or that they 
should continue burning some considerable time 
in their pitchers. 

19, Gideon... came. . , in the beginning of 
the middle watch. In the early period of their 
history the Israelites divided the night into three 
watches (Ps. Ixiii. 6; xc. 4), the tirst watch ex- 
tending till midnight (Lam. ii. 19), the middle 
watch from midnight till cock-crowing, and the 
morning till sunrise (Exod. xiv. ane they blew 
the trumpets, &c. he sudden blaze of the 
held-up lights, the loud echo of the trumpets, and 
the shouts of Israel—always terrible (Num. xxiii. 
1), and now more terrible than ever by the use of 
such striking words—broke through the stillness 
of the midnight air; the sleepers started from 
their rest; not a blow was dealt by the Israelites, 


but the enemy ran tumultuously, uttering the 


Gideon pacifieth 


his place round about the cam 
22 fled. And the three hundred 


meholah, unto Tabbath. 


23 And the men of Israel gathered themselves together out of Naphtali, 

and out of Asher, and out of all Manasseh, and pursued after the Midi-| 20 
24 anites. And Gideon sent messengers throughout all "mount Ephraim, 
Come down against the Midianites, and take before them the 


saying, 
waters unto Beth-barah and Jordan. 


gathered themselves together, and ‘took the waters unto ‘ Beth-barah 

And they took “two princes of the Midianites, Oreb and 
Zeeb; and they slew Oreb upon “the rock Oreb, and Zeeb they slew at 
the wine-press of Zeeb, and pursued Midian, and brought the heads of 
Oreb and Zeeb to Gideon on the “other side Jordan. 

8 AND “the men of Ephraim said unto him, 1 Why hast thou served us|, 
thus, that thou calledst us not when thou wentest to fight with the 


25 and Jordan. 
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Ip : *and all the host ran, and cried, and 
, 1 d “blew the trumpets, and the Lorp set 
‘every man’s sword against his fellow, even throughout all the host: and 
the host fled to Beth-shittah 7in Zererath, and to the * border of Abel- 


the Ephraimites, 


B. C, 1219. 


"2Ki7. 7. 
° Josh, 6. 4 


2 Chr, 20.2%, 
7 Or, toward. 
§ lip, 
* ch. 3. 27, 
* ch. 3. 23, 
¢ John 1. 23, 
* ch, 8. 3, 

Ps 83. 11. 
¥ Isa. 10. 26, 
“ch. 8. 4, 


CHAP. 6. 


Then all the men of Ephraim 


2 Midianites? And they did chide with him “sharply. And he said unto} 4. 


them, What have I done now in comparison of you? Js not the glean- 

3 ing of the grapes of Ephraim better than the vin 

into your hands the princes of Midian, Oreb and Zeeb: 

and what was I able to do in comparison of you? ‘Then their *anger 
was abated toward him, when he had said that. 

4 And Gideon came to Jordan, and passed over, he, and the three 

5 hundred men that were with him, faint, yet pursuing them. And he 

said unto the men of “Succoth, Give, I pray you, loaves of bread unto 

the people that follow me; fcr they be faint, and I am pursuing after 


>hath delivere 


e of Abi-ezer? God 
thing is 
this thou 
hast done 
unto us? 

2 strongly. 

d ch. 7. 24 
Ps, 44. 3, 

8 spir.t. 

© Gen, 33. 17, 


wild, discordant cries peculiar to the Arab race. 
They fought indiscriminately, not knowing friend 
from foe. The Peric being universal, they soon 
Le het fled, directing their flight down to 
the Jordan, by the foot of the mountains of 
Ephraim, to places known as the ‘house of the 
acacia,’ and ‘the meadow of the dance.’ 

23. the men of Israel gathered themselves 
together. These were evidently the parties dis- 
missed, who, having lingered at a little distance 
from the scene of contest, now eagerly joined in 
the, pursuit south-westward through the valley. 
24. Gideon sent messengers throughout all mount 
Ephraim, The Ephraimites lay on the south, and 
could render seasonable aid. A message, there- 
fore, was sent to inform the people of that large 
district of the occurrences, and to rouse them to 
engage in helping forward the common cause of 
their country’s deliverance. Come... take be- 
fore them the waters unto Beth-barah—(see on ch. 
iii. 28.) These were the northern fords of the Jor- 
dan, to the east-north-east of Wady Maleh. ‘One 
of the main entrances into western Palestine from 
the Jordan has always been up the valley of 
Jezreel (now Zerin), at the foot of which are the 
fords of Beth-barah’ (cf. John i, 28: Drew’s ‘Scrip- 
ture Lands,’ p. 196; Reland’s ‘ Palestina,’ 1i., 626). 
the men of Ephraim gathered themselves to- 
gether... unto Beth-barah. A new conflict 
ensued, in which two secondary chiefs were seized, 
and slain on the spots where they were respectively 
taken. The spots were named after these chiefs, 
Oreb, ‘the Raven,’ and Zeeb, ‘the Wolf’—appro- 
priate designations of Arab leaders. Those titles 
are similar to ‘the Black Eagle’ and ‘the Great 
Serpent’ of the Red Indians, and to Hengist and 
Horsa, the ‘ Mare’ and the ‘Stallion’ of the Saxons. 

CHAP, VIII. 1-9.—THx EPHRAIMITES OF- 
FENDED, BUT PACIFIED. 


| till the victory was consummated. 


1. the men of Ephraim said... Why hast thou 
served us thus? Where this complaint was made 
—whether before or after the crossing of the Jor- 
dan—cannot be determined. By the overthrow of 
the national enemy the Ephraimites were benefited 
as largely as any of the other neighbouring tribes. 
But, piqued at not ove been sharers in the 
glory of the victory, their leading men could not 
ee their wounded pride; and the occasion 
only served to bring out an old and peppy tested 
fee on of i rivalry that subsisted between 
the tribes (Isa. ix. 21). The discontent was ground- 
less, for Gideon acted according to Divine direc- 
tions; and besides, as their tribe was conterminous 
with that of Gideon, they might, had they been 
really fired with the flame of patriotic zeal, have 
volunteered their services in a movement against 
the common enemy. 2. he said... What have 
I done now in comparison of you? His mild and 
truly modest answer breathes the spirit of a great 
as well as good man, who was calm, collected, and 
self-possessed in the midst of most exciting scenes. 
It succeeded in throwing oil on the troubled 
waters (Prov. xvi. 1); and no wonder, for in the 
height of generous self-denial it ascribes to his 
querulous brethren a greater share of merit and 
td than belonged to himself (1 Cor. xiii. 4; Phil. 
iL, 3). 

éctacon came to Jordan, and passed over— 
much exhausted, but eager to continue the pursuit 
i 5. he said 
unto the men of Succoth—i.e., a place of tents 
or booths. The name seems to have been ap- 
plied to the whole part of the Jordan valley on 
the west, as well as the east side of the river, all 
belonging to the tribe of Gad (cf. Gen. xxxiii. 17, 
1 Ki. vii. 46, with Josh. xiii. 27). Being engaged in 
the common cause of all Israel, he had a right to 
expect support and encouragement from his coun- 


Zebah and 


6 Zebah and Zalmunna, kings of Midian. 


8 briers. 
wise: and the men of 


When I "come again in peace, I will break down this tower. 


10 


munna, and ®discomfited all the host. 
13 


15 thereof, eren threescore and seventeen men. 


JUDGES ViII. Zalmunna taken. 
And the princes of Succoth | 3.0 19 
said, ¢Are the hands of Zebah and Zalmuuna now in thine hand, that do hog 
7 ‘we should give bread unto thine army? And Gideon said, Therefore, | *,;' 
when the Lorp hath delivered Zebah and Zalmunna into mine hand, | « thresh. 
then I will ‘tear your flesh with the thorns of the wilderness and with |/ ere) 
And he went up thence /to Penuel, and spake unto them like-|, 5x19 97" 
enuel answered him as the men of Succoth had | Loke1zs. 
9 answered him. And he spake also unto the men of Penuel, saying, so ean 
& ch. 7. 12. 
Now Zebah and Zalmunna were in Karkor, and their hosts with them, | s or,anbun- 
about fifteen thousand men, all that were left of all *the hosts of the et 
children of the east: for there fell 5an hundred and twenty thousand! {fousana. 
11 men that drew sword. And Gideon went up by the way of them that} everyone 
dwelt in tents on the east ‘of Nobah and Jogbehah, and smote the host: roo pa 
12 for the host was/secure. And when Zebah and Zalmunna fled, he pur-| ¢F°h)'> 
sued after them, and ‘took the two kings of Midian, Zebah and Zal- La ed 
um: 
And Gideon the son of Joash returned from battle before the sun was |’ S17. 
14 up, and caught a young man of the men of Succoth, and enquired of | 1Thes 5.3. 
him: and he ‘described unto him the princes of Succoth, and the elders | * ao pla 
And he came unto the men| prs is 
of Succoth, and said, Behold Zebah and Zalmunna, with whom ye did Sy 
Vv. 


upbraid me, saying, Are the hands of Zebah and Zalmunna now in thine 


16 hand, that we should give bread unto thy men that are weary? And he | «4. 


took the elders of the city, and thorns of the wilderness and briers, and 

17 with them he Staught the men of Succoth. And he beat down the tower 
of 'Penuel, and slew the men of the city. 

Then said he unto Zebah and Zalmunna, What manner of men were 

they whom ye slew at "Tabor? And they answered, As thou art, so were 


18 


& made to 
kuow. 

+ 1 Ki, 12, 26, 

™ch. 4. 6. 
Ps. 8). i2. 


trymen everywhere. 6. the princes of Succoth 
said, Are the hands of Zebah and Zalmunna now 
in thine hand—an insolent as well as a time-serv- 
ing reply. It was insolent, because it implied a 
bitter taunt that Gideon was counting with con- 
fidence on a victory which they believed he would 
not gain; and it was peggy Sr ee living in 
the near neighbourhood of the Midianite sheikhs, 
they dreaded the future vengeance of those roving 
chiefs. This contumelious manner of acting was 
heartless.and disgraceful in people who were of 
Israelitish blood. 7. I will tear your flesh with 
the thorns of the wilderness, and with briers—a 
cruel torture, to which captives were often sub- 
jected in ancient times, by having thorns and 
briers placed on their naked bodies, and pressed 
down by sledges, or heavy implements of hus- 
bandry being dragged over them. 8. he went... 
to Penuel, and spake unto them likewise—a neigh- 
bouring city, situated also in the territory of Gad, 
near the Jabbok, and honoured with this name by 
Jacob (Gen, xxxii. 30, 31). 9. he spake.,. When 
I come again . , . I will break down this tower, 
Totent on the pursuit, and afraid of losing time, 
he postponed the merited vengeance till his return. 
His confident anticipation of a triumphant return 
evinces the strength of his faith, and his specific 
threat was probably provoked by some proud and 
presumptuous boast, that in their lofty watch- 
tower the Pennelites would sct him at defiance, 
10-27,—ZEBAH AND ZALMUNNA TAKEN. 

10. Now Zebah and Zalmunna were in Karkor 
—a town on the eastern confines of Gad. The 
wreck of the Midianite army halted there. 11. 
Gideon went up by the way of them that dwell 
in tents on the east. o tracked the fugitives 


across the mountain range of Gilead to the north- 
east of the Jabbok, and there came upon them un- 
expectedly, while they were resting secure amon 

their own nomadic tribes. Jogbehah is suppose 

to be Ramoth-gilead ; and therefore the Midian- 
ites must have found refuge at or near Abela, 
‘ Abel-cheramim,’ the plain of the vineyards. 12. 
when Zebah and Zalmunna fied, he pursued after 
them, A third conflict took place. He arrived at 
their last quarters, which was by an uvwonted 
path, took the fugitives by surprise, and the con- 
quest was there completed of the Midianite horde. 

13. Gideon ., , returned from battle before 
the sun wasup. He seems to have returned bya 
nearer route to Succoth ; for what is rendered in 
our version ‘ before the sun was up,” means“ the 
heights of Heres, the sunhills.’ 14. he described 
—wrote the names of the seventy princes and 
elders. Mes is curious to find the primitive insti- 
tution of the eldership in such 4 place.) It was 
from them he had received so inhospitable a treat- 
ment, 16. with them he taught the men of 
Succoth [nib WIR NX O72 py, and with them 
made the men of Succoth know—i.e., punished, 
probably crushing, them with sledges upon a layer 
of thorns ; Septuagint, #Aocev, bruised]. By refus- 
ing his soldiers refreshment, they had committed 
a public crime, as well as an act of inhumanity, 
and were subjected to a horrible punishment, 
which the great abundance and remarkable size of 
the thorn-bushes, together with the thinness of 
clothing in the East, had probably suggested. 

18. Then said he unto Zebah and Zalmunna, 
What manner of men were they whom ye slew at 
Tabor? This was one of the countless atrocities 
which the Midianite chiefs had perpetrated during 


Gideon refuseth 


ments that were on their camels’ necks. 
22 


because they eere Ishmaelites.) And they answered, 


give them. And they spread a 


26 the earrings of his prey. And the weight of the golden earrings t 


27 and besides the chains that were about their camels’ necks. 
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19 they; each one *resembled the children of aking. And he said, They 
were my brethren, even the sons of my mother: as the Lorp liveth, if ye 
20 had saved them alive, I would not sla 
his first-born, Up, and slay them: but t 
21 he feared, because he was yet a youth, ‘Then Zebah and Zalmunna said, 
Rise thou, and fall upon us; for as the man ¢s, so is his strength. And 
Gideon arose, and slew "Zebah and Zalmunna, and took away the !°orna- 


Then the men of Israel said unto Gideon, Rule thou over us, both thou 
and thy son, and thy son’s son also; for thou hast delivered us from the} 1% 
23 hand of Midian. And Gideon said unto them, I will not rule over you, 


tne government, 


you. And he said unto Jether 


e youth drew not his sword; for rea 


* Ps. 83. 1L 

10 Or, orna- 
ments like 
the moon. 


24 neither shall my son rule over you: °the Lorp shall rule over you. And| tease 
Gideon said unto them, I would desire a request of you, that ye would | Hos. 13.10, 
ive me every man the earrings of his prey: (for they had golden earrings, |” Se 18. 
We will willingly | nomsecet" 
rment, and did cast therein are ae , rele 
at he | * ch. 17-5. 

requested was a thousand and seven hundred shekels of gold; besides orna- Bex *) 
ments, and |" collars, and purple raiment that was on the kings of Midian, | " Deut. 12.5 

And Gideon | , © & 

2made an ephod thereof, and put it in his city, even "in Ophrah: and all ee a 
Israel ‘went thither awhoring after it: which thing became ‘a snare unto | oe 
ent 7. 16, 


Gideon, and to his house. 


their seven years’ lawless occupancy. It is noticed 
now for the first time, when their fate was about to 
be determined. each one resembled the children 
of a king—an orientalism for great beauty, majesty 
of appearance, uncommon strength, and grandeur 
of form. 19. They were my brethren, even the 
sons of my mother—that is, uterine brothers; 
but, in all countries where polygam prevails, 
*the son of my mother’ implies a closeness of 
relationship and a warmth of affection never 
awakened by the looser term, ‘brother.’ 20, he 
said unto Jether his first-born, Up, and slay 
them. The nearest of kin was the Géel—i.e¢., blood 
avenger; and Jether, though but little more than 
a boy, was the Géel of his kin, and as such the pro- 
tector even of hisaged father. He was his father’s 
first-born ; and that Gideon could not be a Géel is 
clear from ch. iv. 15, where he says, ‘“‘I am the 
Jeast’—1it., thesmall one, or youngest, in my father’s 
house. But a magistrate might order any one to 
do the work of the executioner; and the person 
selected was always. of a rank equal or propor- 
tioned to that of the party doomed to suffer (1 Ki. 
ji. 29). Gideon intended, then, by the order to 
Jether as the proper Goel of the family, to put an 
honour on his son, by employing him to slay two 
enemies of his country and murderers of his uncles ; 
and on the youth declining, performed the bloody 
deed himself. 

22. Rule thou over us, .. 23. the Lord shall 
rule over you. Their unbounded admiration and 
gratitude prompted them, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, to raise their deliverer to a throne, and 
to establish a royal dynasty in his house. But 
Gideon knew too well, and revered too piously, 
the principles of the theocracy to entertain the 
proposal for a moment. Personal and family 
ambition was cheerfully sacrificed to a sense of 
duty, and every worldly motive was kept in check 
by a supreme regard to the Divine honour. He 
would willingly act. as judge; but the Lord alone 
was King of Israel. He saw, not by their wish to 
transmit the supreme power to his posterity, but 
even by their proposal A reserve it to hima 


during life, that they had forgotten God’s sove- 
reign right of nominating, and also of setting 
aside one whom he had pleased to employ for a 
time, Therefore he said, ‘‘the Lord shall rule 
over you.” ‘I will not even take the name of 
aruler. If He whohas called me to His service 
ne to continue me as His deputy, I am satis- 
ed. If not, let Him set me aside, and appoint 
whomsoever He will in my stead’ (Jamieson’s 
‘Sacred History,’i., p. 311). 24 Gideon said... 
I would desire a request of you. This was the 
contribution of [01, singular] an earring; for, 
as the ancient Arabians (Ishmaelites and Midian- 
ites being synonymous terms, see on ch, iv. 11; 
Gen. xxxvii. 25, 28; for, as both people inhabited 
the same ‘‘east” country, the two names wo 
quite naturally have become convertible, just’ as 
we speak of Englishmen and Britons—of French- 
men and Gauls. ‘Jewish Chronicle’) were gor- 
geously adorned with barbaric pearl and gold, an 
Immense amount of such valuable booty had 
fallen into the hands of the Israelitish soldiers. 
The contribution was liberally made; and the 
quentey of gold given to him is estimated at 
23,113 sterling. 26. ornaments — crescent - like 
plates of gold suspended from the necks, or placed 
on the breasts, of the camels, collars—necklaces 
of gold or pearl, purple—a royal colour. The 
ancient ag well as modern Arabs adorved the 
necks, breasts, and legs of their riding avimals 
with sumptuous housing, See description of a 
similar dress in the ancient Persian (Xenophon, 
‘Cyrus,’ lib. i., c. 3; Quintus Curtius, lib, iii., c 3), 
and in Assyrian kings (Layard, ‘ Nineveh and its 
Remains,’ iL, p. 322). 27. Gideon made an ephod 
thereof, and put it in his city, .. Ophrah, That 
no idolatrous use was in view, nor any divisive 
course from Shiloh contemplated, is manifest from 
v. 33. Gideon proposed with the gold he received 
to make an ephod for his use only as a civil magis- 
trate or ruler, as David did (1 Chr. xv. 27), aud 
a magnificent pectoral or breastplate also, It 
would seem, from the _histary, that he was not 


elf | blameable in making this ephod, &c., as a civil 


Abimelech is 
28 


29 years in the days of Gideon. 
30 dwelt in his own house. 


33 


showed unto Israel. 


9 AND Abimelech the son of Jerubbaal went to Shechem unto “his 
mother’s brethren, and communed with them, and with all the family of 
2 the house of his mother’s father, saying, Speak, I pray you, in the ears 
of all the men of Shechem, * Whether ¢s better for you, either that all 
the sons of Jerubbaal, which are °threescore and ten persons, reign over 
you, or that one reign over you? remember also that I am ‘your bone 
3 and your flesh. And his mother’s brethren spake of him in the ears of 
all the men of Shechem all these words: and their hearts inclined 2 to 
4 follow Abimelech; for they said, He zs “our brother. 
him threescore and ten pieces of silver out of the house of ‘ Baal-berith, 
wherewith Abimelech hired ‘vain and light persons, which followed him. 
5 And he went unto his father’s house 7 at O 
the sons of Jerubbaal, being threescore and ten persons, upon one stone: 


robe or ornament posse f but that it afterwards 
became an object to which religious ideas were 
attached ; whereby it proved a snare, and conse- 
quently au evil, by perversion, to Gideon and his 
house t Taylor’s ‘Fragments’). 

28.—MIDIAN SUBDUED. 

28. Thus was Midian subdued. This invasion 
of the Arab hordes into Canaan was as alarming 
and desolating as the irruption of the Huns into 
Europe. 1t was the severest scourge ever inflicted 
upon Israel; and both it and the deliverance under 
Gideon lived for centuries in the minds of the 
people (Ps. Ixxxiii. 11). 29. Jerubbaal . . . went 
and dwelt in hisown house. Bochart conjectures 
that Gideon is the person meant by Sanchonia- 
thon, the Phenician historian, under the name of 
Jerombaal, priest of the god Jao, not only from 
the close resemblance of this name to that of 
Jerubbaal, but from the circumstance that, conse- 
quent upon the death of Gideon, the Israelites 
adopted the worship of Baal berith, which he 
takes to have been the idol of Berith (Berytus, 
now Beyrout) where Sanchoniathon resided. 

33. the children of Israel ... made Baal- 
berith their god—i.e., Baal, or lord of the cove- 
nant. It was a marked feature in the political 
organization of ancient Canaan that several con- 
tiguous cities were leagned for their mutual 
interests in a bond of confederacy, their centre 
of union being a temple of Baal—called from that 
circumstance Baal-berith, lord of the league, as 
Jupiter Federalis amongst the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. This, and not a reference to a particular 
ae was the origin of the name. Monsieur 

urieu says (‘ Hist. des Dogmes,’ p. 619) that under 
this name was worshipped Dea Syra (Lucian), the 
Cybele of the Greeks and Romaus, the goddess of 
the Pheenicians, oy 
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Thus was Midian subdued before the children of Israel, so that they 
lifted up their heads no more: and the country was in quietness forty 
And Jerubbaal the son of Joash went and 
And Gideon had “threescore and ten sons 1” of 
31 his body begotten: for he had many wives. 4 

in Shechem, she also bare him a son, whose name he "called Abimelech. 
32 And Gideon the son of Joash died in a good old age, and was buried in 
the sepulchre of Joash his father, in Ophrah of the Abi-ezrites. __ 

And it came to pass, “as soon as Gideon was dead, that the children 
of Israel turned again, and went awhoring after Baalim, *and made 
84 > Baal-berith their god. And. the children of Israel ”remembered not 

the Lorp their God, who had delivered them out of the hands of all 
35 their enemies on every side: neither ‘showed they kindness to the house 
of Jerubbaal, namely, Gideon, according to all the goodness which he had 
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rah, and “slew his brethren Matt 214 
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CHAP. IX. 1-6.—ABIMELECH IS MADE KING 
BY THE SHECHEMITES. 

I, Abimelech the son of Jerubbaal went to 
Shechem. The idolatry which had been stealthily 
creeping into Israel during the latter years of 
Gideou was now openly professed; Shechem was 
wholly inhabited by its adherents: at least 
idolaters had the ascendancy. Abimelech, one of 
Gideon’s numerous sons, was connected with that 

lace, was ambitious of sovereign power, and 

aving plied successfully the arts of a demagogue 
with his maternal relatives and friends, he’ ac- 
quired both the influence and money by which he 
raised himself toa throne. communed ... with 
all the family of the house of his mother’s 
father. Here is a striking instance of the evils of 
polygamy,—one son has connections and interests 
totally alien to those of his brothers, 2. Whether 
is better for you... that all the sons of 
Jerubbaal . . . or that one reign over you?—a 
false insinuation, artfully contrived to stir u 
jealousy and alarm. Gideon had rejected with 
abhorrence the. proposal to make himself or any 
of his family king; and there is no evidence that 
any of his other sons coveted the title. 4. the 
house of Baal-berith—either the temple or the 

lace where this idol was worshipped—Baal- 

erith, ‘god of the covenant,’ by invocation of 
whom the league of the cities was formed. vain 
and light persons, which followed him—idle, 
worthless vagabonds, the scum of society, who 
had nothing to lose, but much to gain, from the 
success of a revolutionary movement. 6. went 
unto... Ophrah, and slew his brethren .. , 
upon one stone. This is the first mention of a 
barbarous atrocity which has, with a palling 
frequeucy, been perpetrated in the espotica 
countries of the East—that of aome one son of 


Jotham’s parable 


he hid himself. 


6 _And all the men of Shechem gathered together, and all the house of 
Millo, and went and made Abimelech king, * by the plain of the pillar 

7 that was in Shechem. And when they told 2 to Jotham, he went and 
stood in the top of ‘mount Gerizim, and lifted up his voice and cried, = 


8 may hearken unto 


JUDGES IX. 
notwithstanding yet Jotham the youngest son of Jerubbaal was left; for 


of the trees. 


B. C. 1249. 


3 Or, by the 
oak of the 
pillar, 
Josh 24,26, 
1 Ki. 12.1, 


and said unto them, Hearken unto me, ye men of Shechem, that God bi ert 

} ou. The 4 trees went forth on a time to anoint a} Josh. 3: 
king over them; and they said unto the olive tree, * Reign thou over us. | s ae Ea 

9 But the olive tree said unto them, Should I leave my fatness, ‘wherewith | ¥ze.17 ‘3. 
go to be promoted over the trees? | , 32%. 4." 


by me they honour God and man, and ‘ 


10, And the treessaid to the fig tree, Come thou, and reign over us, But] 23, 


11 the fig tree said unto them, Should I fo 


12 fruit, and goto be promoted over the trees ? 
13 the vine, Come thou, avd reign over us. 


14 moted over the trees ? 
15 thou, and reign over us. 
truth ye anoint me king over you, 


rsake my sweetness, and my good 


Then said the trees unto 
And the vine said unto them,| 416 


Should I leave my wine, which cheereth God and man, and go to be pro- Ps. £9 20. 
Then said all the trees unto the > bramble, Come| * aed 
And the bramble said unto the trees, If in ects Ten 

then come and put your trust in ™ my | go up and 

"Jet fire come out of the bramble, and devour the Ale WE 


shadow; and if not, 
16 ° cedars of Lebanon. 


in that ye have made Abimelech king, 
Jerubbaal and his house, and have done unto him 


18 his life far, 


risen up against my father’s house this day, 
the son of his maid-servant, king over the men of Shechem, 


and with his house this day, then ‘rejoice ye in 


20 also rejoice in you: but 


Now therefore, if ye have done truly and sincerely, 
and if ye have dealt well with 


trees. 
5 Or, thistle. 


P according to the | "2.4 fs 
17 deserving of his hands; (for my father fought for you, and ®adventured Hos. 14. 7. 
and delivered you out of the hand of Midian: and ye are |" Rum *2' 
and have slain his sons,|oy nite 
threescore and ten persons, upon one stone, and have made Abimelech, | Ps. 101.1 
because he is | 1s 2 1 
19 your brother;) if ye then’ have dealt, truly and sincerely with Jerubbaal| yao as, 
Abimelech, and let him |? ch.s. 35. 
if not, let fire come out from Abimelech, and | ° cast¥s 
devour the men of Shechem, and the house of Millo; and let fire come | ¢ oo, ; 
out from the men of Shechem, and from the house of Millo, and devour Poul 3.3. 
as. 4, 16. 


Abimelech. 


the deceased monarch usurping the throne, and 
hastening to confirm himself in the possession by 
the massacre of all the natural or legitimate 
competitors. Abimelech slew his brethren on 
one stone, either by dashing them from one rock 
or sacrificing them on one stone altar, in revenge 
for the demolition of Baal’s altar by their father. 
This latter view is the more probable, from the 
Shechemites (v. 24) aiding in it. threescore and 
ten persons. A round number is used, but it is 
evident that two are wanting to complete that 
amount. 

6. all the men of Shechem ... and all the 
house of Millo—i, e., a mound or rampart; 80 that 
the meaning is, all the men in the house or 
temple; namely, the priests of Baal. made 
Abimelech king by the plain of the pillar— 
rather, by the oak near a raised mound, so that 
the ceremony of coronation might be couspicuous 
to a crowd. 

7-21,-JoTHAM BY A PARABLE REPROACHETH 
THEM. 

7. he went and stood in the top of mount 
Gerizim, and lifted up his voice. The spot he 
chose was, like the house-tops, the public place of 
Shechem; and the parable drawn from the rivalry 
of the various trees was appropriate to the 
diversified foliage of a valley below. Eastern 


ee 


people are exceedingly fond of parables, and use 
them for conveying. reproofs which they could 
not give in any other way. The top of Gerizim 
is not so high in the rear of the town as it is 
nearer to the plain. With a little exertion of 
voice, he could easily have been heard by the 
people of the city; fdr the hill so overhangs the 
valley that a person from the side or summit 
would have no difficulty in speaking to listeners 
at the base. Modern history records a case in 
which soldiers on the hill shouted to the people in 
the city, and endeavoured to instigate them to an 
insurrection. ‘There is something about the elastic 
atmosphere of an Eastern clime which causes it to 
transmit sound with wonderful celerity and dis- 
tinctness (Hackett, ‘Illustrations of Scripture,’ 
. 198; uckinyham’s ‘Palestine,’ i, p. 470; 
Stanley's ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 235, note). 8. 
The trees went forth—lit., ‘went on going.’ 13. 
wine, which cheereth God and man. Not cer- 
tainly in the same manner. God might be said to 
be ‘cheered’ by it when the sacrifices were 
accepted, as He is said also to be honoured by oil 
(v. 9). [But Diy, God, is frequently used to 
signify magistrates; aud the words here are 
rendered by some, ‘wine which cheereth high 
and low.’] 14. bramble [Rhamaous paliurus, 
Linneus|—southern buckthora. 


The revolt of JUDGES IX. the Shechemites. 
21 And Jotham ran away, and fled, and went to ” Beer, and dwelt there, 3.) Bil 
for fear of Abimelech his brother. ‘ 28g 

22, When Abimelech had reigned three years over Israel, then *God sent} 39.7."5)" 

23 an evil spirit between Abimelech and the men of Shechem; and the| u. 

24 men of Shechem ‘dealt treacherously with Abimelech: that “the cruelty | * 4 Bama 28, 
done to the threescore and ten sons of Jerubbaal might come, and their] , x; oy ae? 
blood be laid upon Abimelech their brother, which slew them ; and upon} 1Ki1s.19, 
the men of Shechem, which 7 aided him in the killing of his brethren. ae eit 

25 And the men of Shechem set liers in wait for him in the top of the} *,7°*** 
mountains, and they robbed all that came along that way by them: and |¢ Isa. 33. 1. 

26 it was told Abimelech. And Gaal the son of Ebed came with his| 1.2 
brethren, and went over to Shechem: and the men of Shechem put their| pn, 9 9; 

27 confidence in him. And they went out into the fields, and gathered} Ps 7.16 
their vineyards, and trode the grapes, and made * merry, and went into 68. 10, 
the ’ house of their god, and did eat and drink, and cursed Abimelech. | 45444 <3 5; 

28 And Gaal the son of Ebed said, ” Who zs Abimelech, and who is Shechem, | 7 strensth- 
that we should serve hin? Js not he the son of Jerubbaal? and Zebul ered 
his officer? Serve the men of *Hamor the father of Shechem; for why| yin" 

29 should we serve him? And *would to God this people were under my | § or,songs. 
hand! then would I remove Abimelech. And he said to Abimelech, * oe 
Increase thine army, and come out. rae aide 

30 And when Zebul the ruler of the city heard the words of Gaal the son | amoss.i-6, 

31 of Ebed, his anger was °kindled. And he sent messengers unto Abime-|* 4 aged 
lech °privily, saying, Behold, Gaal the son of Ebed, and his brethren, be} jyfn 11. 

32 come to Shechem; and, behold, they fortify the city against thee. Now| *exs2 
therefore up by night, thou and the people that zs with thee, and lie in oes 

33 wait in the field: and it shall be, ¢hat in the morning, as soon as the sun | z gen 91,9, 
is up, thou shalt rise early, and set upon the city: and, behold, erhen he | ¥ 2Sam1s.. 
and the people that zs with him come out against thee, then mayest thou 7 ‘ke iL 
do to them *as thou shalt find oceasion. asap. 

34 And Abimelech rose up, and all the people that were with him, by | or, toLor- 

35 night, and they laid wait against Shechem in four companies. And Gaal 7 
the son of Ebed went out, and stood in the entering of the gate of the] us. thive 
city: and Abimelech rose up, and the people that were with him, from | hand shall 

36 lying in wait. And when Gaal saw the people, he said to Zebul, Behold, Tae 
there come people down from the top of the mountains. And Zebul said Hareeh 
unto him, Thou *seest the shadow of the mountains as if they were men. | * Mark 8.24. 


21. Jotham ran away, and fled. The moral 


of the parable he had spoken was this,—That 
foolish and wicked men are found boldly usurping 

laces of power and prominence, from the responsi- 
Pility of which wise and good men are apt to shrink; 
and that the associates in such proceedings, where 
no regard is paid to peadule or personal merit, 
will sooner or later fall by mutual destruction, 
and went to Beer—the modern village el-Bireh, 
on the ridge which bounds the northern prospects 
of Jerusalem. 

22-49.—GaAat’s ConsPIRACY. 

22, When Abimelech had reigned three years. 
His reign did not probably at first extend beyond 
Shechem; but by stealthy and progressive en- 
croachments he subjected some of the neighbour- 
ing towns to his sway. None could ‘reign’ in 
Israel except by rebellious usurpation; and hence 
the reign of Abimelech is expressed in the original 
by a word signifying ‘despotism ;’ not that which 
describes the mild and divinely authorized rule of 
the judge, 23, Then God sent an evil spirit 
between Abimelech and the men of Shechem 
—i. e., in the course of Providence, jealousy, dis- 
trust, secret disaffection, and smothered rebellion 


appeared among hig “a disappointed and 


disgusted with his mina 44 aud God permitted 
those disorders to punish the complicated crimes 
of the royal fratricide and idolatrous usurper. 
26. Gaal, . . came with his brethren... and 
the men of Shechem put their confidence in 


An insurrection of the original Canaanites, 


| headed by this man, at last broke out in Shechem. 


27, they went out into the fields, and gathered 
their vineyards ... and went into the house 
of their god, and did eat and drink. This isan 
instance of what is universally admitted, that 
wine was used in the sacred feasts of the heathen. 
and cursed Abimelech —i, ¢., expressed their 
malevolenceto him in the songs they sung on that 
occasion in the temple (/Zarmer, iv., p. 149), 29. 
would to God this people were under my hand! 
He seems to have been a boastful, impudent, and 
cowardly person, totally untit to bea leader in a 
revolutionary crisis. The consequence was, that 
he allowed himself to be drawn into an ambush 
was defeated, the city of Shechem destroyed and 
strewn with salt—Abimelech thereby intimating 
his desire that it might always continue barren 
and uninhabited—and the people took refuge in 
the secnanolts which was set. tire to, and all in 
it perish 


Abimelech is slain JUDGES IX. by a woman, 


37 And Gaal spake amit, and said, See there come people down by the 
12middle of the land, and another company come ee by the plain of 
38 1®Meonenim. Then said Zebul unto him, “Where zs now thy mouth, 
wherewith thou saidst, Who és Abimelech, that we should serve him ? 
Is not this the people that thou hast despised? Go out, I pray now, and 
39 fight with them. And Gaal went out before the men of Shechem, and 
40 fought with Abimelech. And Abimelech chased him, and he fled before 
him: and many were overthrown and wounded, even unto the entering 
41 of the gate. And Abimelech dwelt at Arumah: and Zebul thrust out 
Gaal and his brethren, that they should not dwell in Shechem. 
42 And it came to pass on the morrow, that the people went out into the 
43 field; and they told Abimelech. And he took the people, and divided them 
into three companies, and laid wait in the field, and looked, and, behold, 
the people eere come forth out of the city; and he rose up against them, 
44 and smote them. And Abimelech, and the company that eas with him, 
rushed forward, and stood in the entering of the gate of the city: and 
the two other companies ran upon all the people that were in the fields, 
45 and slew them. And Abimelech fought against the city all that day; 
and he took the city, and slew the people that was therein, and "beat 
down the city, and “sowed it with salt. 
46 And when all the men of the tower of Shechem heard that, they entered 
47 into an hold of the house “of the god Berith. And it was told Abimelech, 
48 that all the men of the tower of Shechem were gathered together. And 
Abimelech gat him up to ‘mount Zalmon, he and all the people that were 
with him; and Abimelech took an ax in his hand, and cut. down a bough 
from the trees, and took it, and laid 7¢ on his shoulder, and said unto the 
people that were with him, What ye have scen *me do, make haste, and 
49 do asl hare done. And all the people likewise cut down every man his 
bough, and followed Abimelech, and put them to the hold, and set the 
hold on fire upon them: so that all the men of the tower of Shechem died 
also, about a thousand men and women. 
50 Then “went Abimelech to Thebez, and encamped against Thebez, and 
51 took it, But there was a strong tower within the city, and thither fled 
all the men and women, and all they of the city, and shut 7¢ to them, and 
52 gat them up to the top of the tower. And Abimelech came unto the 
tower, and fought against it, and went hard unto the door of the tower 
53 to burn it with fire. And %a-certain woman cast a piece of a millstone 
54 upon Abimelech’s head, and all to break his skull. Then “he called 


B.C. 1206. 


12 navel 


13 Or, the 
regarders 
of the 
times, 
sooth- 
sayers. 
Josh. 12,22. 

3 2Sam. 2,26, 


27. 
2 Ki, 14. 8, 
Jer. 2. 28. 
b Deut 2).23, 
1 Ki. 12, 25, 
2 Ki. 2 23. 
Job 8, 22. 
Job 18. 5, 
15, 2b, 
Job 21. 17, 
£0. 
Ts. 107. 34, 
Zeph, 2. 9. 
° Thus 
marking 
it out for 
perpetual 
desolation 
and bar- 
renness, 
@ ch. 8:2 
1 Ki, 18. 26. 
2 Ki. 1. 2-4, 
Ps, 115. 8, 
Isa, £8, 15- 
18. 
Isa. 37. 38, 
* Ps. 63. 14, 
14T have 
cone. 
f Ex. 14.4 
2 Ki. 11.10, 


Jor. 49, 20, 
Jer 50, 45. 
1 Cor. 1. 27, 
% 1Sam. 31.4, 


gms Be ee 

46, they entered into an hold, &c.—lit., into the smoke or perished in the conflagration. The 
the tower of the house of the god Berith, which | application of fire was a common expedient in 
was capacious enough to admit more than a thou- | sieges (see Layard, ‘Nineveh and its Remains, 
sand persons. Amongst the heathen, temples and | ii, p. 373). The assailants, creeping stealthily to 
places of worship were commonly built on moun- | the gates, applied torches to them, while they 
tains or high places, either in the form of forts or | screened themselves from observation and from 
with towers attached to them. 49. all the people danger by o’ercanopying their heads with their 


on fire upon them. As this tower or fortress was schylus, ‘Supplicants,’ 76). 
so strong, and there was no hone of its being taken 50-57.—ABIMELECH SLAIN. 
by storm, Abimelech resolve to set it on fire, 


followed Abimelech ... and set the hold we ted shields fot Homer, ‘lliad,’ ii., 464; xv.; 


50. Then went Abimelech to Thebez, and en- 


being a wooden edifice. With this view he went | camped against .. . it—now Tdbas, not far from 

up to mount Zalmon, which, in the opinion of Dr.|Shechem. 61. all the men and women... gat 

Robinson f Physical Geography of alestine,’ is them up to the top of the tower. The Canaanite 
Buk, 


36), ‘could only be some part of Gerizim or Eb 


forts were generally mountain-fastnesses or keeps 


then covered with wood, since there is no other | and they often had a strong tower, which serve 
mountain near to Shechem.’ There having cut | as a last refuge, 53. & certain woman cast a... 
down a branch, he lifted it on his shoulder, and | millstone upon Abimelech’s head, and all to 


bade all the people aroun 
quantity o 


tal { l ) 
This being ignited, the flames, communicating with | tile from above on his head (Strabo, 


the tower, began to act on its wooden walls, so that | The Assyrian bas-reliefs afford coun 


£ fuel was thus brought down from the | The Argives did not receive him; h 
and laid in the fosse round the tower. | the wall, a certain woman having thro 


d dothesame. A large break his skull. Similar was the fate of Pyrrhus. 
e fell before 


wn down a 
lib. v., 101). 
terparts of 


all who had taken refuge in it were suffocated by | the scene here described, so vivid and exact that 
98 


Tsrael oppressed 


JUDGES X. 


by the Philistines. 


hastily unto the young man his armour-bearer, and said unto him, Draw 
thy sword, and slay me, that men say not of me, A woman slew him. 
55 And his young man thrust him through, and he died. And when the 
men of Israel saw that Abimelech was dead, they departed every man 


unto his place, 
56 


curse of Jotham the son of Jerubbaal. 


10 AND after Abimelech there “arose, to ? defend Israel, Tola the son of 
Puah, the son of Dodo, a man of Issachar; and he dwelt in Shamir in 
And he judged Israel twenty and three years, and died, 


2 mount Ephraim. 


and was buried in Shamir. 


38 And after him arose Jair, a Gileadite, and judged Israel twenty and 
4 two years. And he had thirty sons that rode on thirty ass colts, and 

they had thirty cities, which ‘are called ?Havoth-jair unto this day, 
5 which are in the land of Gilead. And Jair died, and was buried in 


Camon. 


6 And “the children of Israel did evil again in the sight of the Lorp, and 
served Baalim, and Ashtaroth, and ‘the gods of Syria, and the gods of 
%Zidon, and the gods of Moab, and the gods of the children of Ammon, 
and the gods of the Philistines, and forsook the Lorn, and served not him. 

7 And the anger of the Lorn was hot against Israel, and he “sold them into 
the hands of the Philistines, and into the hands of the children of Ammon. 

8 And that year they vexed and * oppressed the children of Israel eighteen 
ears, all the children of Israel that were on the other side Jordan, in the 

9 land of the Amorites, which 7s in Gilead. Moreover the children of 
Ammon passed over Jordan to fight also against Judah, and against 
Benjamin, and against the house of Ephraim; so that Israel was sore 


distressed. 


we might almost suprise them to be representa- 
tions of the same historic events, The besieged 
city, the strong tower within, the men and women 
crowding its battlements, the fire applied to the 
doors, and even the huge fragments of stone 
dropping from the hands of one of the garrison on 
the heads of the assailants, are all well represented 
to the life, just as they are here deseribed in the 
ee of inspired truth (Gosse,‘ Assyria,’ p. 


56, Thus God rendered the wickedness of 
Abimelech, &c. The mannerin which the Nemesis 
was dealt out to this’ fratricide and unprincipled 
usurper affords a striking instance of the weak 
cular administration of Providence over the ews, 
and of which several instances have already 
occurred in this book (ch. i. 1-19, 22, 27-33; ii. 3). 
‘The apparent severity in some of these instances 
arose from the eens of human passions in the 
agents employed -or permitted to execute these 
judgments, without being miraculously controlled 
in their conduct; or if directly commanded, we 
may be well assured it was indispensably neces- 
sary to effect the purposes of the divine economy’ 
(Graves, * Lectures on the Pentateuch,’ ii., p. 15)). 

AP. X. 1-5.—Tota supGeTH ISRAEL IN 
SHAMIR. 

1, after Abimelech there arose, to defend Israel, 
Tola—i. e., to save. Deliverance was necessary 
as well from intestine usurpation as from foreign 
aggression. the son of Puah. He was uncle to 
Abimelech by the father’s side, and consequently 
brother of Gideon; yet the former was of the 
tribe of Issachar, while the latter was of Manas- 
seh. They were most ino uterine brothers, 


Thus *God rendered the wickedness of Abimelech, which he did unto 
57 his father, in slaying his seventy brethren: and all the evil of the men of 
Shechem did God render upon their heads: and upon them came the 


B C. 1298, 


$ Gen. 9, 5,6 
Job 31 3. 
Ps. 94. 23, 
Pro 5. 22. 
Pro, 21. 12. 
Matt. 7. 2. 
Rom. 2 6 
Gal 6.7. 
Rev. 19. 20, 

21. 


CHAP. 10, 
* ch 2. 16 
ch. 3. 9, 
1 save, or, 
deliver. 
6 ch 5.10. 
* Deut. 3. 14, 
2 Or, the 
villages of 
Jair. 
Num 3?.41. 
4 ch. 2. 11, 
ch. 4.1, 
ch. 6. 1. 
ch. 13. 1. 
* ch 2.13, 
ch. 3. 7. 
2 Chr.23 23, 
Ps 106. 36. 
f ch 2.12. 
91Ki 11.33, 
1 Ki 16. 3. 
2 Ki 17. 16, 
29, 31. 
Ps, 106. 36, 
& 1Sam.12.9, 
Isa. 50. 1, 
3 crushed, 


dwelt in Shamir in mount Ephraim. As a 
central place, he made it the seat of government. 

3. Jair, a Gileadite. This judge was a different 
person from the conqueror of that north-eastern 
territory, and founder of Havoth-jair, or ‘Jair’s 
villages’ (Num. xxxii. 41; Deut. iii. 14; 1 Chr. 
ji. 22) 4 he had thirty sons that rode on 
thirty ass colts. This is a characteristic trait 
of Eastern manners in those early times; and 
the grant of a village to each of his thirty sons 
was a striking proof of his extensive posses- 
sions. His having thirty sons is no conclusive 
evidence that he had more than one wife; much 
less that he had more than one at a time. There 
are instances in this country of men having as 
many children by two successive wives (see 
‘Hebrew Wife,’ p. 20 

6-9.—ISRAEL OPPRESSED BY THE PHILISTINES 
AND AMMONITES, 

6. the children of Israel did evil again in the 
sight of the Lord. This apostasy seems to have 
exceeded every former one in the grossness and 
universality of the idolatry practised, the He- 
brews having, if they did not actually erect a 
Pantheon, adopted the objects of worship amongst 
the several heathen countries contiguous to the 
district of Palestine in which they lived. 7. 
P. es and . . . the children of Ammon, 
The predatory incursions of these two hostile 
neighbours were made naturally on the parts of 
the land respectively contiguous to them. But 
the Ammonites, animated with the spirit of con- 
tees Biellseoat _ edi across the pee 80 

at the cen and southern provinces of Canaan 

desolated. 


were extensively 


They repent, 
10 


JUDGES XL 


_ And ‘the children of Israel cried unto the Lorp, saying, We have 
sinned against thee, both because we have forsaken our God, and also 


and God pities them, 


11 served Baalim. And the Lorp said unto the children of Israel, Did not | 354™. 1% 


I deliver you Jfrom the Egyptians, and ‘from the Amorites, ‘from the 
children of Ammon, “and from the Philistines? The “Zidonians also, 


12 


13 
14 
15 


time of your tribulation. 


16 deliver us only, we pray thee, this day. 
gods from among them, and served the 
for the misery of Israel. 


17 
18 


Gilead. 


3 house; for thou art the son of a strange woman. 


to me, and I delivered you out of their hand. 


10. 
J Ex. 14 £0, 


= L & Num.21.2t, 
and the Amalekites, and the Maonites, ?did oppress you; and ye cried | {*: 8.1% 
et Zye have forsaken me, |» onc an 
and served other gods: wherefore I will deliver you no more. Go and]? ch as 
cry unto the ges which ye have chosen; let them deliver you in the |? !s ‘0. 42 
ar tri And the children of Israel said unto the Lorp, | “Fors at” 
We have sinned: ‘do thou unto us whatsoever ‘seemeth good unto thee; |" 2Ki 3 1% 
And ‘they put away the strange | | 15um.518. 
Lorp: and “his soul °was grieved | - thine eyes. 
¢ 2Chr. 7.14 
_ Then the children of Ammon were “gathered together, and encamped | * 84s of 
in Gilead: and the children of Israel assembled themselves together, wpatie ac 
and encamped in ’Mizpeh. And the people and princes of Gilead said |¢was — 
one to another, What man is he that will begin to fight against the | , shorened 
children of Ammon? he shall be head over all the inhabitants of |’ {ther 
© Gen. 31. 49, 
11 NOW Jephthah the Gileadite was °a mighty man of valour, and he | ‘cHaP. 1. 
2 was the son of ‘an harlot: and Gilead begat Jephthah. And Gilead’s | * ch. 6. 1%. 
wife bare him sons: and his wife’s sons grew up, and they thrust out |*$*pme 
Jephthah, and said unto him, Thou shalt not inherit in our father’s | s from the 
Then Jephthah fled | | fee. 
2from his brethren, and dwelt in the land of Tob: and there were te gies eae 
1 Sam, 27.2, 


gathered ° vain men to Jephthah, and went out with him. 


10-15.—THEY cry TO Gop. 

10. We have sinned against thee. The first 
step-of repentance is confession of sin; and the 
best proof of its sincerity is given by the trans- 
gressor when he mourns not only over the painful 
consequences which have resulted from his offences 
to himself, but over tlhe heinous evil committed 
against God. 11. the Lord said... Did not I 
deliveryou. Thecommunications recorded in this 
and the following verses were most probably made 
through the high priest, whose duty it was to 
interpret the will of God, 12. Maonites—i.e., 
Midianites. 

16-18.—THEY REPENT—GOD PITIETH THEM. 

16. his soul was grieved for the misery of 
Israel. On their abandonment of idolatry and 
return to purity of worship, God_ graciously 
abridged the term of national affliction, and 
restored times of peace. 

17. the children of Ammon were gathered 
together. From carrying on a guerilla warfare, 
the Ammonites proceeded to a continued cam- 
paign, their settled aim being to wrest the whole 
of the trans-Jordanic territory from their actual 
occupiers. In this great crisis a general meeting 
of the Israelitish tribes was held at Mizpeh. This 
Mizpeh was in eastern Manasseh (Josh. xi. 3). 

CHAP. XI. 1-3.—JEPHTHAH. 

1. Jephthah—‘opener.’ son of an harlot—a 
concubine, or foreigner; implying an inferior sort 
of marriage prevalent in Eastern countries. It is 
conjectured that she was the Aramitess, the con- 
cubine of Gilead, mentioned in 1 Chr. vii. 14. 
Whatever dishonour might attach to his birth, 
his own high and energetic character rendered 
him early a person of note. Gilead begat Jeph- 


thah. His father seems to have belonged to the 
tribe of Manasseh (1 Chr. vii. 14, 17). 2. Thou 
ghalt not inherit gory father’s house, As 


there were children by the legitimate wife, the 
son of the secondary one was not entitled to any 
share of the patrimony, and the prior claim of the 
others was indisputable. Hence, as the brothers 
of Jephthah seem to have resorted to rude and 
violent treatment, semis must have been influenced 
by some secret ill-will. ‘I conceive,’ says Lord 
Arthur Hervey (‘ Genealogies,’ p. 244), ‘ that 
Jephthah was the son of this Aramitess, born to 
Gilead in his old age in the wilderuess, and pos- 
sibly about seventeen years old at the time of the 
entrance into Canaan. When he laid claim to a 
share of the land of Gilead, on the return of his 
brethren from the wars of Canaan, some twenty 
years after (he having remained in Gilead with the 
women and children under age to go to war), his 
brethren reproached him with his base and foreign 
birth, and expelled him from their land. Or, 
more probably, the yeunzer Gileadites, who had 
remained behind with him when the men of war 
went over Jordan with Joshua, when they grew 
up to man’s estate, drove himaway.’ 3. Jephthah 
... dwelt in the land of Tob—on the north of 
Gilead, beyond the frontier of the Hebrew terri- 
tories (2 Sam. x. 6, 8). there were gathered vain 
men to Jephthah—idle, daring, or desperate ; 
probably the Arabs of the adjoining desert. an 

went out with him—followed him asa military 
chief. They led a freebooting life, sustaining 
themselves by frequent incursions on the Ammon- 
ites and other eta cee people, in the style of 
Robin Hood, or Highland reivers in the border 
forays, even when England and Scotland were at 
peace. The same kind of life is led by many an 
Arab or Tartar still, who, as the leader of a band, 
acquires fame by his elie or gallant adven- 
tures; and it is not deemed dishonourable when 
the expeditions are directed against those ont of 
his own tribe or nation. Jephthah’s mods of life 


Jephthah’s embassy JUDGES XI. to the king of Ammon, 
4 And it came to pass ®in process of time, that the children of Ammon | _3 © "¢ 
5 made war against Israel. And it was so, that, when the children of oe 

Ammon made war against Israel, the elders of Gilead went to fetch] Gon sy. a7. 
6 Jephthah out of the land of Tob: and they said unto Jephthah, Come, | Pro. 17.17. 
and be our captain, that we may fight with the children of Ammon. eg Ae 
7 And Jephthah said unto the elders of Gilead, ‘Did not ye hate me, and |, Gen 31. 5 
expel me out of my father’s house? and why are ye come unto me now| Jer. 20.33, 
8 when ye are in distress? And the elders of Gilead said unto Jephthah, | jer.“ 
Therefore “we turn again to thee now, that thou mayest go with us, and| pom. 1.9 
fight against the children of Ammon, and be our ‘head over all the} 1Thes26 
9 inhabitants of Gilead. And Jephthah said unto the elders of Gilead, If | *bethe 
e bring me home again to fight against the children of Ammon, and the} petween 
10 Lorp deliver them before me, shall I be your head? And the elders of} 1: 
Gilead said unto Jephthah, /'‘The Lorn * be witness between us, if we do|° ¢o-¥0. 
11 not so according to thy words, Then Jephthah went with the elders of] js.m to 
Gilead, and the people made him head and captain over them: and} 1 
Jephthah uttered all his words "before the Lorp in Mizpeh. nee 
12 And Jephthah sent messengers unto the king of the children of} pois 
Ammon, saying, What hast thou to do with me, that thou art come |* Nom2 2. 
13 against me to fight in my land? And the king of the children of | , (> 9%! 
Ammon answered unto the messengers of Jephthah, Because *Israel took | ; Num 22.12. 
away my land, when they came up out of Egypt, from Arnon even unto| 1437-39, 
‘Jabbok, and unto Jordan: now therefore restore those lands again| Desk *® 
peaceably. ebm ak 

14 And Jephthah sent messengers again unto the king of the children of | Actss:.12, 

15 Ammon, and said unto him, Thus saith Jephthah, /Israel took not away], J) 1,9. 

16 the land of Moab, nor the land of the children of Ammon: but when| pent 1.20. 

Israel came up from Egypt, and ‘walked through the wilderness unto the} Josh.s.6 


was similar to that of David when driven from 
the court of Saul. 

4.11.—THE GILEADITES COVENANT WITH JEPH- 
THAR. 

4. in process of timé—on the return of the 
season. the children of Ammon made war. 
Having prepared the way hy the introduction of 
Jephthah, the sacred historian here resumes the 
thread of his narrative from ch. x. 17. The 
Ammonites seem to have invaded the country, 
and active hostilities were inevitable. 5. the 
elders of Gilead went to fetch Jephthah. All 
eyes were directed towards him as the only person 
possessed of the qualities requisite for the pre- 
servation of the country in this time of imminent 
danger; aud a deputation af the chief men was 
despatched from the Hebrew camp at Mizpeh to 
solicit his services. 7. Jephthah said... Did 
not ye hate me? He gave them at first a haughty 
and cold reception. It is probable that he saw 
some of his brothers among the deputies. Jeph- 
thah was now in circumstances to make his own 
terms. With his former experience, he would 
have shown little wisdom or prudence without 
binding them to a clear and specific engagement 
to invest him with unlimited authority, the more 
especially as he was about to imperil his life in 
their cause. Although ambition might to a cer- 
tain degree have stimulated his ready a 
it is impossible to overlook the piety of his lan- 
puaze, which creates a favourable impression that 

is roving life, in a state of social manners so 
different from ours, was not incompatible with 
habits of personal religion, 10. The Lord be 
witness between us. heir offer being accom- 
panied by the most solemn oath, Jephthah inti- 
mated his acceptance of the mission, and his 
willingness to seen nis) them. But, to make 


‘assurance doubly sure,’ he took care that the 
pledge given by the deputies in Tob should be 


ratified in a general assembly of the cde at 
Mizpeh; and the jaspeers of the_ historian, 
“Jephthah uttered all his wo before the 


Lord,” seems to imply that his inauguration with 
the character and extraordinary office of judge 
was solemnized by prayer for the Divine blessing, 
or some religious ceremonial. 

2- Hts EmBassy To THE Kino oF AMMON. 

12. Jephthah sent messengers unto the king 
of the children of Ammon. This first act in his 
judicial capacity reflects the highest credit on his 
character for prudence and moderation, justice 
and humanity. The bravest officers have always 
been averse to war; so Jephthah, whose courage 
was indisputable, resolved not only to make it 
clearly appear that hostilities were forced upon 
him, but to try measures for avoiding, if possible, 
an appeal to arms; and in pursuing such a course, 
he was acting with the prudence, and on the pacific 
policy, which became a leader in Israel, who 
was required by law not to resolve on war until 
negotiation had failed (Deut. xx. 10-18). 18, the 
king of . . . Ammon answered . . . Because 
Israel took away my land—(see on Deut. ii. 19-37.) 
The subject of quarrel was a claim of right ad- 
vanced by the Ammonite monarch to the lands 
which the Israelites were occupying. 

14, Jephthah sent messengers again unto the 
king of the childrenof Ammon. Jephthah’s reply 
was clear, decided, and unanswerable, —first, those 
lands were not in the possession of the Ammonites 
when his eps oy got them, and that they 
had been acquired. by right of conquest from the 
Amorites; secondly, that the Israelites had now, 
by a lapse of 300 years of undisputed possession, 
established a prescriptive right to the occupation; 


The Spirit of the Lord 
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comes on Jephthah, 


ee a LOMEROR IW CREO, 
17 Red sea, and ‘came to Kadesh, then “Israel sent messengers unto the | 3 ¢1 


king of Edom, saying, Let me, I pray thee, pass through thy land: but 
ie lous of ry ap pot heasken thereto, Sik ract : 
sent unto the king of Moab: but he would not consent: and Israel 
18 *abode in Kadesh. Then they went along through the wilderness, and 
compassed the land of Edom, and the lan 
itched on the other side of Arnon, 
oab: for Arnon was the border of | * Xv 2-21- 


east side of the land of Moab, and 
but came not within the border of 


19 Moab. And “Israel sent messengers unto Sihon king of the Amorites, 
the king of Heshbon; and Israel said unto him, Let us pass, we pray 
But Sibon trusted not Israel to 


20 thee, through thy land into my place. 


¢ Num.13,26. 
Num. 20, t- 
Deut: 1. 46, 
™ Num.20.14, 
" Num. 20.1, 
° Num 21. 4, 
Deut. 2.1-3. 
P Num 21,11. 


And in like manner they 


of Moab, and ?came by the 


35. 
Teut. 2. 26, 
Deut, 3, 1- 


pass through his coast: but Sihon gathered all his people together, and| *,.. 


21 pitched in Jahaz, and fought against Israel. 
is people into the hand of Israel, and they 
__ "smote them: so Israel possessed all the land of the Amorites, the 
22 inhabitants of that country. And they possessed all the coasts of the 
Amorites, from Arnon even unto Jabbok, and from the wilderness even 
So now the Lorp God of Israel hath dispossessed the} 3; 
Amorites from before his people Israel, and shouldest thou possess it ? 
24 Wilt not thou possess that which Chemosh ‘thy god giveth thee to 
So whomsoever ‘the Lorp our God shall drive out from before 
And now art thou anything better than 
“Balak the son of Zippor, king of Moab? did he ever strive against 
26 Israel, or did he ever fight against them, while Israel dwelt in Heshbon ed 
and her towns, and in ’Aroer and her towns, and in all the cities that 
be along by the coasts of Arnon, three hundred years? why therefore did 
27 ye not recover them within chat time? Wherefore I have not sinned 
against thee, but thou doest me wrong to war against me: 
“the Judge be judge this day between the children of Israel and the 


delivered Sihon and all 


23 unto Jordan. 


possess ? 
25 us, them will we possess, 


children of Ammon. 
28 


29 


words of Jephthah which he sent him. 
Gilead and 


thirdly, having received a grant of them from the 
Lord, His people were entitled to maintain their 
right on the same principle that guided the 
Ammonites in receiving from their god Chemosh 
(cf. ch. xxi. 29, where he is stated to be the 
tutelary deity of Moab also) the territory they 
now occupied; and, fourthly, that no attempt had 
yeen made, even by Balak, to dispossess the 
Israelites of Heshbon, Aroer, &c., all the time 
they occupied those places. The Israelite camp 


was pitched north of the Arnon, and the main 


body remained there while the fighting men were 
engaged in the conquest of Bashan. Afterwards 
the camp was removed to Abel-shittim, in the 
Jordan valley; but a considerable portion of the 
Israelites seem to have remained on the eastern 
uplands, and to have inhabited the towns to the 
very brink of the Arnon ravine (cf, Num. xxi. 24). 
26, three hundred years. This is believed to be a 
corrupt reading for three hundred cities, After 
“cities,” Lord A. Hervey (‘ Genealogies,’ p. 240) 
suggests an amended translation as follows:— 
‘Did Balak ever strive against Israel, or did he 
ainst them, when Israel dwelt in 
nd her towns, and in Aroer and her 
Bang 

hy, 


ever fight 
Heshbon an 1 
towns, and in all the cities that be along 
coasts of Arnon, three hundred cities?  \ 
therefore, did ye not et A them at that time? 


Howbeit the king of the children of Ammon hearkened not unto the 


Then *the Spirit of the Lorp came upon Jephthah, and he passed over 
anasseh, and passed over Mizpeh of Gilead, and from |, 2% 
Mizpeh of Gilead he passed over unto the children of Ammon. ; 


And the Lorp God of Israel | * Num.21.21, 
Deut, 2, 33, 
34. 


* Num. 21.29, 


6. 

Deut, 18,12, 
Josh, 3. 10. 
Josh, 13. 6, 
Josh. 24.11, 


2 Chr. 7. 20, 
2 Chr. 20.7, 
Ps, 44, 2, 3, 
Acts 13, 19, 
% Num. 22. 2, 
the Lorp | Deut. 23.3, 
“4. 
Josh 21, 9, 
Mie. 6. 5 
° Deut. 2. 36, 
“Gen 18. 25, 
Job 9. 16. 


(See ‘Introduction’ to Judges.) This diplomatic 
statement, so admirable for the clearness and 
force of its arguments, which doubtless were 
embodied in a state-paper or letter of instructions 
furnished to the ambassadors, concluded with a 
solemn appeal to God to maintain, by the issue of 
events, the cause of right and justice. 

28, Howbeit the king of .. . Ammon hearkened 
not unto the words of Jephthah. His remon- 
strances to the aggressor were disregarded ; and 
war being inevitable, preparations were made for 
a determined resistance. 

29.31.—His Vow. 

29, Then the Spirit of the Lord came upon 
Jephthah. The calm wisdom, sagacious fore- 
thought, and indomitable energy which he was 
enabled to display, were pledge to himself, and a 
convincing evidence to his countrymen, that he 
was qualified by higher resources than his own for 
the momentcus duties of his office. he passed 
over Gilead and Manasseh—the provinces most 
exposed and in danger, for the purpose of levying 
troops, and exciting by his presence a wide-spre 
interest in the national cause. Returning to the 
camp at Mizpeh, he thence began his march against 
the enemy, and there he made his celebrated vow, 
in accordance with an ancient custom for generals 
at the outbreak of a war, or on the eve of a battle, 


Jephthah’s cow 
30 


when I return in 


32 So Jephthah 


33 them; and the Lorp delivered them into his hands. he 
from Aroer, even till thou come to * Minnith, even twenty cities, and unto 
7 the plain of the vineyards, with a very great slaughter. ‘Thus the children 
ued before the children of Israel. ‘ 
And Jephthah came to *Mizpeh unto his house, and, behold, ‘his 
daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and with dances: and she 
35 was his only child; ®beside her he had neither son nor daughter. And it 
came to pass, when he saw her, that he ¢ 
my daughter! thou hast brought me very low, and thou art one of them 
that trouble me: for I ‘have opened my mouth unto the Lorp, and /I1 
36 cannot go back. And she said unto him, My father, if thou hast opened 
thy mouth unto the Lorp, do ’to me according to that which hath 


of Ammon were su 
34 
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And Jephthah ”vowed a vow unto the Lorp, and said, If thou shalt 
31 without fail deliver the children of Ammon into mine hands, then it shall 
be, that ‘whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me, 
ace from the children of Ammon, ‘shall surely be the 

Lorp’s, ®and I will offer it up for a burnt offering. : 
assed over unto the children of Ammon to fight against 


and victory. 


5B, C. 1143, 


¥ Gen, 28 20. 
5 that which 
cometh 

forth. 
which 
shall come 
forth 
* Lev 27 2. 
6 Or. crt 
will offer 
it, etc. 
* Fze. x7. 17. 
7 Or, Abel. 
6 ch Lv, 17. 
© Ex. 15. <0. 
8 of himself, 
or, he had 
not of his 
own either 
son or 
daughter. 
@ Gen. 37. 29. 
* keel. 5, 2. 


And he smote them 


rent his clothes, and said, Alas, 


proceeded out of thy mouth; forasmuch as the *Lorp hath taken |/ ps.1s.« 


Me brea for thee of thine enemies, ecen of the children of Ammon. 
87 And she said unto her father, Let this thing be done for me: let me alone } 


9 Num. 30.2 
A 2Sam. 18.19. 
9 go and go 


two months, that I may ®go up and dewn upon the mountains, and! down 


to promise the god of their worship a costly 
oblation, or dedication of some valuable booty, in 
the event af a wictory. Vows were in common 

ractice also among the Israelites, (1 Sam. i. 11; 
iY Sam. xv. 8, &c.) They were encouraged by the 
Divine approval, as emanating from a spirit of 

iety abd gratitude, and rules laid down in the 
ae for regulating the performance. But it is 
difficult to bring Jephthah’s vow within the 
legitimate range (see on Lev. xxvii. 28). 

$1. whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of 
my house to meet me. This evidently points 
not to an animal—for that might have been a dog, 
which, being unclean, was unfit to he offered; but 
to a person: and it looks extremely like as if he, 
from the first, contemplated a human sacrifice. 
Bred up as he had been, beyond the Jordan, 
where the Israelitish tribes, far from the taber- 
nacle, were looser in their periicous sentiments, 
and. living latterly on the borders of a heathen 
country where such sacrifices were common, it is 
not impossible that he may have been so ignorant 
as to imagine that a similar immolation would be 
acceptable to God. His mind, engrossed with the 

rospect of a contest, on the issue of which the 

ate of his country depended, might, through the 

influence of superstition, consider the dedication 
of the object dearest to him the most likely to 
ensure success. shall surely be the Lord’s, and 
(or) I wiil offer it up for a burnt offering. The 
adoption of the latter particle, which many inter- 
preters suggest, introduces the important alter- 
native, that if it were a person, the dedication 
would be made to the service of the sanctuary; if 
® proper auimal or thing, it would: be offered on 
the altar. 

32, 33--HE OVERCOMES THE AMMONITES. 

32, passed over unto the children of Ammon 
e+. and the Lord delivered them into his 
hands. He met and engaged them at Aroer, a 
town in the tribe of Gad, upon the Arnon. A 
decisive victory crowned the arms of Israel, and 


the pursuit was continued to O77 Smt—ie., 
plain of the vineyards; from south to north, over 
an extent of about oxty A 


34. Jephthah came to Mizpeh unto his house. 
The return of the victors was hailed, as usual, by 
the joyous acclaim of a female baud (1 Sam. xviil. 
6), the leader of whom was vi asp daughter. 

he vow was full in his mind; and it is evident 
that it had not been communicated to any one, 
otherwise precautions would doubtless have been 
taken to place another object at his door. The 
shriek, aba other accompaniments of irrepressible 
grief, seem, in the opinion of mauy, to indicate 
that her life was to be forfeited as a sacrifice; 
that the nature of the sacrifice (which was abhor- 
rent to the character of ), and distance from 
the tabernacle, does not suffice to overturn this 
view, which the language and whole strain of the 
narrative plainly support; and tbat although the 
lapse of two months might be supposed to have 
afforded time for reflection, and a better sense of his 
duty, there is but too much reason to conclude that 
he was impelled to the fulfilment by the dictates 
of a pious but unenlightened conscience. On the 
other hand, there are strong reasons for the adop- 
tion of another view of the mode in which this 
vow was carried into effect—viz., by the daughter 
being devoted to perpetual virginity. The words, 
v. 35, ‘*thou hast brought me very low,” or thou 
hast greatly crushed me, are quite susceptible of a 
meaning which implies Jephthah’s being reduced 
from his high position to deep obscurity,—nay, of 
having his name and family extinguished, through 
want of posterity. Then, again, the statement, 
“thou art one of them that trouble me,” is very 
singular to be made at the time when her presence 
aud her purpose were intended te do honour to 
her father. [722 means to disturb, to put in 


confusion, or bring evil upon one (ef. Josh. vi. 8; 
vii. 25; 1 Sam. xiv. 29); and the daughter cannot 
be conceived to have produced such an effect upon 
Jephthah, but by her he or suddenly callie 
up the remembrance of his rash vow.] 85, I have 
opened my mouth [‘myp]—the verb used for 
the utterance of rash, hasty, and foolish words 
(cf. Job xxxv. 16; Ps. Ixvi. 13, 14); and it is 
rerfectly evident that the daughter had no 

owl of what her father had bound himself 


The Ephraimites 


38 bewail my ‘virginity, I and my fellows. 


her away for two months: and she went with her companions, and 

39 bewailed her virginity upon the mountains. 
end of two months, that she returned unto her father, who /did with her 
according *to his vow which he had vowed: and she knew no man. 

40 it was a custom in Israel, that the daughters of Israel went ™ yearly to 
12Jament the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite four days in a year. 

12 AND “the men of Ephraim ! gathered themselves together, and went 
northward, and said unto Jephthah, Wherefore passedst thou over to fight 
against the children of Ammon, and didst not call us to go with thee? we 

2 will burn thine house upon thee with fire. 
I and my people were at great strife with the children of Ammon; and 
3 when I called you, ye delivered me not out of their hands. And when 
I saw that ye delivered me not, I * put my life in my hands, and passed 
over against the children of Ammon, and the Lorp delivered them into| * 
my hand: wherefore then are ye come up unto me this day, to fight 


ainst me? 


4 Then Jephthah gathered together all the men of Gilead, and fought 
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quarrel with Jephthah. 
And he sent 


BC, 1143. 
¢ Gen 39, 23, 
Luke 1 2%, 
J 1Sam., 1.22, 
& 1Sam 124, 
1£am. 2,15, 
100r, 
ordinance. 
11from year 
to year. 
12 Or, talk 
with. 


And he said, Go. 


And it came to pass, at the 
And 


And J ephthah said unto them, 


Ps. 119, 19. 
Rom. 16, 4, 
Rev. 12, 11. 


by solemn obligation to do, until he informed her; 
and when, on the startling information being 
communicated, that her own fate was involved in 
his vow, does it seem wonderful that, under the 
mental agitation the intelligence must have pro- 
duced, she requested that ‘99 performance of the 
vow should be delayed for a specified time. When 
that time had expired, she returned home, and 
surrendered herself, with filial piety, to her father’s 
disposal. 39. she returned unto her fxther, who 
did with her according to his vow which he had 
vowed. But how or what did he do with her? 
Certainly he did not offer her in sacrifice. The 
immolation of a human victim had never been 
made by any Israelite who was a worshipper of 
the true God; and supposing the case of Jephthah 
was an exception, the offering of his daughter 
must either have been made at Shiloh, where the 
tabernacle, the only appointed place of sacrifice, 
was established, or at some pace east of Jordan. 
But the sacrifice could not have been offered at 
Shiloh, not only because Jephthah was not likely 
to go to Shiloh, having a bitter feud with the 
Epbraimites, within whose territory it lay, but 
because no Levitical priest would have lent his 
services to put a human victim upon the altar of 
God; and iP Jephthah himself had immolated her 
at his own home, he would have incurred the 
triple guilt of the impious assumption of the 
priestly office, of offering at an unaccepted place, 
and presenting a sacrifice abhorrent to the law 
and character of God. Jephthah, who appears 
to have been a pious man (v. 11), and from his 
despatch to the Ammonite king (vv. 14-27), well 
acquainted with the Mosaic history, would not 
have perpetrated any of these presumptuous sins ; 
and hence we couclude that no sacritice of the kind 
was made. Dropping, therefore, the alternative 
part of the vow, and accepting the first part of it 
as that which Jephtbah performed—viz., that 
whatsoever caine forth of the doors of his house 
to meet him, when he returned in peace from the 
children of Ammon, should surely be the Lord’s— 
we believe that his daughter was consecrated for 
life to the service of the sanctuary. This view is 
strengthened both by the si nificant clause, “she 
knew no man,” being doomed to live unmarried— 
a disappointment particularly severe to a Hebrew 
damsel—and by the annual custom, which was 
thenceforth adopted by her female associates, of 
celebrating her deed 4 —e devotion. it was 


@ custom in Israel, 40. That the daughters 
of Israel went yearly to lament, &c. [m3n>]— 


to rehearse (v. 11) her doings; i. ¢., to praise her 
for the religious life she led. It might be that 
this anniversary was observed only during the 
lifetime of Jephthah’s daughter, and chiefly by 
the women of the Gileadite district who were 
acquainted with her, or cognizant of the circum- 
stances connected with her pious self-sacrifice. 
This view of Jephthah’s vow, which has occasioned 
perplexity in every subsequent age of the Church 
seems in perfect accordance with Scripture, an 
possesses the merit of rescuing from the reproach 
of a dark and malignant superstition the character 
of a judge in Israel, whom the Spirit of God has 
enrolled amongst the worthies of the ancient 
Church. 

CHAP. XII. 1-3—Tne EpnRAIMITES QUAR- 
RELLING WITH JEPHTHAH. 

1. gathered themselves together — Hebrew, 
were summoned. and went northward, After 
crossing the Jordan, their route from Ephraim 
was, strictly speaking, in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, towards Mizpeh. and said unto Jephthah, 
Wherefore... thou... didst not call us. This 
is a fresh development of the jealous, rash, and 
irritable temper of the Ephraimites. The ground 
of their offence now was their desire of enjoying 
the credit of patriotism, although they had not 
shared in the glory of victory. 2. when I called 
you, ye delivered me not out of their hands. 
The straightforward answer of Jephthah shows 
that their charge was false, their complaint of 
not being treated as confederates and allies entirely 
without foundation, and their boast of a ready 
contribution of their services came with an ill grace 
from people who had purposely delayed appearing 
till the crisis was past. 3. I put my life in my 
hands—a common form of speech iv the East for 
undertaking a duty of imminent peril. This Jeph- 
thah had done, having encountered and routed 
the Ammonites, with the aid of his Gileadite volun- 
teers alone; and since the Lord had enabled him 
to conquer without requiring assistance from any 
other tribe, why should the Ephraimites take 
offence? They ought rather to have been de- 
lighted, and thankful that the war had terminated 
without their incurring any labour and danger. 

4-15.—DISCERNED BY THE WORD SIBBOLETH, 
ARE SLAIN BY THE GILEADITES. 


The slaughter 


5 among the Manassites. 


pronounce 7¢ right. 
of Jordan: and there fell at t 
thousand, 


JUDGES XIII. 


of the Ephraimites. 


with Ephraim: and the men of Gilead smote Ephraim, because they said, ? pais 
Ye Gileadites ‘are fugitives of Ephraim among the Ephraimites, and ap he 
And the Gileadites took the ¢ es of Jordan | pgrs, 9, 
before the Ephraimites: and it was so, that when those Ephraimites which | ¢ Josh. 22.11 
were escaped said, Let me go over; that the men of Gilead said unto him, z . “ 
6 Art thou an Ephraimite? If he said, Nay; then said they unto him, | 3 wiscn 
Say now 2Shibboleth; and he said Sibboleth: for he could not frame to | signifieth 
Then they took him, and slew him at the passages) *! partons 
hat time of the Ephraimites forty and two | corn, or 
stream. 
7 And Jephthah judged Israel six years, Then died Jephthah the], P*0.* 
Gileadite, and was buried in one of the cities of Gilead. ; bial bom 
8, And after him Ibzan of Beth-lehem judged Israel. And he had thirty | ch. 10 « 
9 sons, and thirty daughters, whom he sent abroad, and took in thirty |/ op tpl 
daughters from abroad for his sons: and he judged Israel seven years.| cn 3 1% 
ch, 5, 14. 


10 'hen died Ibzan, and was buried at Beth-lehem. : 
- And after him Elon, a Zebulonite, judged Israel; and he judged Israel 


11 


12 ten years. And Elon the Zebulonite died, and was buried in Aijalon in | * edded to 


the country of Zebulun. 
13 


years, 


And after him Abdon the son of Hillel, a Pirathonite, judged Israel. 

14 And he had forty sons and thirty *nephews, that ‘rode on threescore and 

15 ten ass colts: and he judged Israel eight years. And Abdon the son of 
Hillel the Pirathonite died, and was buried in Pirathon in the land of 
Ephraim, /in the mount of the Amalekites. 

13 AND the children of Israel did evil again in the sight of the Lorp; 

Zand the Lorp delivered them “into the hand of the Philistines forty 


@ 1 Sam. 12.9, 


4, the men of Gilead smote Ephraim, because 
they said, Ye Gileadites are fugitives of Ephraim. 
The remonstrances of Jephthah, though reason- 
able and temperate, were not only ineffectual, but 
followed by insulting sneers that the Gileadites 
were reckoned both by the western Manassites 
aod Ephraimites as outcasts, the scum and re- 
fuse of their common stock. This was addressed 
to a peculiarly sensitive people. A feud im- 
mediately ensued. The Gileadites, determined to 
chastise this public affront, gave them battle; and 
having defeated the Ephraimites, chased their 
foul-mouthed but cowardly assailants out of the 
territory; and rushing to the ford of the Jordan 
—a few miles below the contiuence of the Jordan 
and the Jabbok (Wady Zerka)—intercepted and 
slew every fugitive. The method adopted for 
discovering an Ephraimite was by the pronun- 
ciation of a word naturally suggested by the place 
where they stood. ‘‘Shibboleth” means a stream, 
**Sibboleth” a burden. The Eastern tribe had 
it seems, a dialectical provincialism in the soun 
of Shibboleth; and the Ephraimites could not 
bring their organs to pronounce it. 

7. Jephthah ... died. After a government of 
xix years this ‘mighty man of valour died;’ and 
however difficult it may be for us to understand 
some passages in his history, he has been ranked 
by apostolic authority among the worthies of the 
nocient Church. He was followed by a succession 
of minor judges, of whom the only memorials 
preserved relate to the number of their families 
and their state. 

8. after him Ibzan of Beth-lehem judged Israel. 
As Beth-lehem is not followed by the distinguish- 
ing term Ephratah or Judah, it is most probable 
that the northern Beth-lehem is meant—viz., that 
in the territory of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15). Jose- 
phus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. Mee ch. vii., sec. 12) says 


that, except being the head of a very numerous 
family, ‘he did nothing in the seven years of his 
administration that was worth recording, or -de- 
served a memorial. So he died an old man, and 
was buried in his own country. 

11. after him Elon, a Zebulonite [:ihor9, 


the Zebulonite; Septuagint, Atlan 6 ZaBovdrwv- 
ivyns]. Josephus calls him Helon. 

13. after him Abdon the son of Hillel, a Pira- 
thonite, judged Israel [j122 = ]7A (the » being 
dropped, as was often the case among the Pha- 
nicians, in the word 1239, Gesenius), Bedan (1 Sam. 
xii. 11), xing772, the Pirathonite, from the city 
Pirathou ; supposed by Dr. Robinson to be repre- 
sented by the modern Ter'ata, six miles or two 
hours west of Shechem (Nablds) (‘Biblical Re- 
searches,’ iii.; ‘Arab, Lists,’ Part i., No. ix.); Sep- 
tuagint, ’ABdadv 6 DapaSwrirns]. Of him Josephus 
says (‘ Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. vii, sec. 15), ‘ He is 
only recorded to have heen happy in his children; 
for the public affairs were then so peaceable and 
in such security that he had no occasion to perform 

lorious actions. He had forty sons, and by them 
eft thirty grandchildren; and he marched in 
state with these seventy, who were all ve 

skilful in riding horses (ass-colts), and he left 
them all alive after him. He died an old man, 
and obtained a magnificent burial in Pirathon.’ 

CHAP. XIIT. 1.—IsRaEL SERVES THE PHILIs- 
TINES Forty YEARS. 

1, the Lord delivered them into the hand of 
the Philistines forty years. The Israelites were 
mop (ereuked (ch. x, 6, 7) as having fallen uviver- 
sally into a state of gross and confirmed idolatry; 
and in chastisement of this great apostasy the 
Lord raised up enemies that harassed them in 
various quarters, especially the Ammonites and 
Philistines. The invasions and defeat of the former. 


The ange’ appears 


JUDGES XIII. 


to Manoah. 


2 And there was a certain man of ° Zorah, of the family of the Danites, | 3. © 16 
2 whose name was Manoah; and his wife wae barren, and bare not. And | ® Josh. 16.3% 
the ‘angel of the Lorp appeared unto the woman, and said unto her, |. 3°°"0s" 
Behold now, thou art barren, and bearest not: but thou shalt conceive, nah BI 
4 and bearason. Now therefore beware, I pray thee, and ¢drink not wine | Gen. 22.15, 
5 nor strong drink, and eat not any unclean thing: for, lo, thou shalt) pes°95. 
conceive, and bear a son; and no ‘razor shall come on his head: for the oe 
child shall be a Nazarite unto God from the womb: and he shall / begin ch. 6, 12 
to deliver Israel out of the hand of the Philistines. shi Te Sa 
6 Then the woman came and told her husband, saying, 7A man of God faut | Hi 
came unto me, and “his countenance was like the countenance of an} 3% 28, 31, 
angel of God, very terrible: but I asked him not whence he was, neither | 4 maa 
7 told he me his name: but he said unto me, Behold, thou shalt conceive erie 
and bear a son; and now drink no wine nor strong drink, neither eat any ORR. 6 
unclean thing: for the child shall be a Nazarite to God from the womb to], }sem qs, 
the day of his death. ‘One. 
8 Then Manoah entreated the Lorp, and said, O my Lord, let the man | , \OhF St: 
of God which thou didst send come again unto us, and teach us what we ; ak x ; 
9 shall do unto the child that shall be born. And God hearkened to the 1Sam, 2.27, 
voice of Manoah; and the angel of God came again unto the woman as} 1Sam-9 6 
10 she sat in the field: but Manoah her husband zas not with her. And ; ee 
the woman made haste, and ran, and showed her husband, and said unto | 1Tim.6n. 
him, Behold, the man hath appeared unto me, that came unto me the |" Matt ® 8. 
11 other day. And Manoah arose, and went after his wife, and canfe to the ES tn 
man, and said unto him, Aré thou the man that spakest unto the woman? | * What sball 
12 And he said, I am. And Manoah said, Now let thy words come to pass. | bethe 
13 ® How shall we order the child, and *how sball we do unto him? And| the eta, 
the angel of the Lorp said unto Manoah, Of all that I said unto the| Gen 16.19, 
14 woman let her beware. She may not eat of any thing that cometh of the} 7° *+* 
vine, neither let her drink wine or strong drink, nor eat any unclean eee oem 
thing : all that I commanded her let her observe. be h's 
15 And Manoah said unto the angel of the Lorp, I pray thee, ‘let us Work SF 
16 detain thee, until we shall have made ready a kid Sfor thee. And the - raed 
angel of the Lorp said unto Manoah, Though thou detain me, I will not | ‘ Gen. 1.5. 
eat of thy bread: and if thou wilt offer a burnt offering, thou must offer | , pesos: 
it unto the Lorp. For Manoah knew not that he was an angel of the ocr 


were narrated in the two chapters immediately 
preceding this; and now the sacred historian pro- 
ceeds to describe the inroads of the latter people. 
The’ period of Philistine ascendancy comprise 
forty years, reckoning from the time of Elon till 
the death of Samson. 

2-10.—AN ANGEL APPEARS TO MANOAH’S WIFE. 

2. Zorah—a Danite town (Josh. xv. 33), lying 
on the common boundary of Judah and Dan, so 
that it was near the Philistine border. 3, the 
angel of the Lord—the messenger of the covenant ; 
the Divine personage who made s0 many re- 
markable appearances of a similar kind already 
described. 6. thou shalt conceive, and bear a 
son. This predicted child being to bea Nazarite, 
the mother was, for the sake of her promised off- 
ges required to practise the rigid abstinence of 
the Nazarite Jaw (see on Num. vi. 3), he shall 
begin to deliver Israel—a prophecy encouraging 
toa Patriotic man; the terms of it, however, indh- 
cated that the period of deliverance was still to be 
distant. 

8, Then Manoah entreated the Lord. On being 
informed by his wife of the welcome intimation, 
the husband made it the subject of earnest prayer 
to God ; and this isa remarkable instance, indica- 
tive of the connection i God has established 


between prayer and the fulfilment of His pro- 
mises. 

11-14,—Tur ANGEL APPEARS TO MANOAH. 

11. Art thou the man that spakest unto the 
woman? Manoah’s intense desire for the repeti- 
tion of the angel’s visit was prompted, not by 
doubts or anxieties of any kind, but was the fruit 
of lively faith, and of his great anxicty to follow 
out the instructions given. ‘Blessed was he who 
had not seen, yet had believed.’ 12. How shall 
we order the ohild? (1p) bay aya ]— What 
will be the manner of the child?—i.¢., What sort 
of achild, and what will he do? 

15-23. -Manoan’s SACRIFICE. 

15, let us detain thee, until we shall have 
made ready a kid. The stranger declined the 
intended hospitality: and intimated that if the 
meat were ae an offering, it must be presented 
to the Lord. Manoah needed this instruction, 
for his purpose was to offer the prepared viands to 
Him, not as the Lord, but as what he imagined 
Him to be, not even an angel (v, 16), but a pro- 
phet or merely human messenger. It was on this 
account, and not as rejectip divine honours, that 
he spoke in this manner to Manoah. The angel's 
language was exactly similar to that of our Lord, 


The birth 


17 


18 
19 


20 


“21 


22 
23 


JUDGES XIV. 


Lorp. And Manoah said unto the angel of the Lorp, What is iby 
name, that when thy sayings come to pass we may do thee honour? 
And the angel of the Lorp said unto him, /Why askest thou thus 
after my name, seeing it zs secret? So Manoah took a kid with a meat 
offering, *and offered it upon a rock unto the Lorp: and the angel did 
wondrously; and Manoah and his wife looked on. For it came to pass, 
when the flame went up toward heaven from off the altar, that the ange 
of the Lorp ascended in the flame of the altar. And Manoah and his 
wife looked on 7¢, and ‘fell on their faces to the ground. But the angel 
of the Lorp did no more appear to Manoah and to his wife. 

™Then Manoah knew that he was an angel of the Lorp. And Manoah 
said unto his wife, "We shall surely die, because we have seen God. But 
his wife said unto him, If the Lorp were pleased to kill us, he would not 
have received a burnt offering and a meat offering at our hands, neither 
would he have showed ° us all these ¢hings, nor would as at this time 


of Samson. 


B. C. 1161. 


J Gen. 32, 29, 

6 Or, 
wonderful, 
Isa 9, 6. 

£ ch. 6. 19, £0. 

+ Lev. 9. 24. 
1 Chr. 21.16. 

“ch. 6. 22. 

™ Gen, 32. 30, 
Ex. .3. 20. 
Deut 4. 33. 

° Ps v5. 14 

7 That is, 
Serving 
like tLe 
sun. 
Heb. 11. 3% 

P 1Sam. 3 19, 


have told us such things as these. 
24 


Eshtaol. 


14 AND Samson went down to *Timnath, and °saw a woman in Timnath 
And he came up, and told his father 

and his mother, and said, I have seen a woman in Timnath of the 
3 daughters of the Philistines: now therefore ‘get her for me to wife. 


2 of the daughters of the Philistines. 


And the woman bare a son, and called his name 7 Samson : and ? the 
25 child grew, and the Lorp blessed him. And ‘the Spirit of the Lorp 
began to move him at times in * the camp of Dan between ’ Zorah and 


Luke 1 80. 
@ ch. 3.10 
1Sam 11.6. 
Matt. 4. L. 
&§ Mahaneh- 
dan. 
® Josh. 15.33, 


CHAP. 14. 
* Gen. 33. 18. 

Josh. 15.10. 
> Gen. 34. 2 
© Gen. 21. 21. 


Then 


Matt. xix. 17. 17, What is thyname? Maneah’s 
request elicited the most unequivocal proofs of 
the divinity of this supernatural visitor—in his 


name “secret” [xda, wonderful] (used in regard 


to what is supernatural, cf. Isa. ix. 6), and io the 
miraculous flame that betokened the acceptance 
of the sacrifice. ‘There was an extraordinary 
mystery enveloping the angel’s appearance to 
Manoah and his wife, as well as in his subsequent 
procedure, which stamped him in the eyes o that 

ious pair as wonderful. There is a marked dif- 
Ferenoe betweeen the mode of the Divine proce- 
dure in pre-intimatiog the births of Isaac and of 
Samson. ‘While Jehovah enters Abraham's abode 
as a guest, and partakes of the food that is set 
before him, in the history of Manoah, on the con- 
trary, “‘the angel of Jehovah” expressly declines 
todo so. How shall we explain this difference? 
In Abraham’s case so intimate a relation subsists 
between him and his God, that he obtains a dis- 
tinction which, in accordance with his exalted 
vocation as the Friend of God, he only could ob- 
tiin. But another relation comes before us, where 
the standing-point of the theocratic law had re- 
vealed the alienation between God and man, and 
the majesty of God is there, even as on mount 
Sinai, a majesty fenced around with bounds that 
may_not be passed’ (Hadvernick’s ‘Introduction to 
the Pentateuch,’ p. 160). 

22. We shall surely die, because we have seen 
God—(see on Gen. xvi. 13.) The frequent manifes- 
tations of the angel of Jehovah to the worthies of 
the early Jewish Church had rendered the descrip- 
tion of His terrible majesty a current tradition. 
A popular belief also prevailed that the party to 
whom He thus revealed Himself would die. In 
this belief Manoah participated ; and he was re- 
lieved from the painful apprehension of impending 
death only by the seasonable and happy sugges- 
tion of his wite, that the acceptance of their offer- 
ings was a pledge of His gracious and beneficent 
purposes towards ai 


24, 25.—SAMSON BORN. 

24, the woman bare a son, and called his name 
Samson. The birth of this child of promise, and 
the report of the important national services he 
was to render, must from the first have made 
him an object of peculiar interest and careful in- 
struction, 25. the Spirit of the Lord began to 
move him at times—not probably as it moved 
the prophets, who were charged with an inspired 
message, but kindling in his youthful bosom a 
spirit of high and devoted patriotism. [inpa? is 
improperly rendered in our version “‘at times,” 
as if the Divine afilatus was merely occasional ; 
for the purport of this verse is to state that an 
extraordinary influence began to be exerted ens 
him for tha tir sttime. opp denotes an anvi »a 
tread of the foot, an impression on the senses 
made with sudden violence; and hence trop to 
agitate the mind, to arouse it to a state of power- 
ful emotion.] The word, as employed in the present 
instance, is evidently expressive of the excitation 
of the Hebrew youth to feats of chivalrous valour, 
exceeding anything which he or any of his com- 

uions could have exhibited, if they had been 
eft to the exercise of their ordinary strength, in 
order that he might be prepared, by the experience 
which he thus had of supernatural aid, to trust in 
Jehovah when he should be called to fill situa- 
tions in which nothing short of that aid could 


‘enable him successfully to cope with the enemies 


of his people (ef. ch. xiv. 6; xv. 14). Eshtaol— 
the free city. It, as well as Zorah, stood on the 
rder between Judah and Dan. 

CHAP. XIV. 1-5.—Samson DESIRES A WIFE 
OF THE PHILISTINES. 

1, Timnath—now Tibna, about three miles from 
Zorah, his birthplace. saw a woman... of the 
Philistines. 2. get her for me to wife. In the 
East, nts did, and do in many cases still_nego- 
tiate the marriage alliances for their sons. During 
their period of ascendancy, the Philistine invaders 
had settled in the towns ; and the intercourse be- 


Samson’s marriage 


4 his father, Get her for me; for ‘she pleaseth me well. But his father and 


5 over Israel. Then went Samson down, and his father and his mother, to 


6 lion roared *against him. And *the Spirit of the Lorp came mightily 
upon him, and he rent him as he woul 


7 had done. 
pleased Samson well. 


8 And after a time he returned to take her, and he turned aside to see 


9 in the carcase of the lion. 


the carcase of the lion. 
10 
11 feast; for so used the young men to do. 


JUDGES XIV. Seast and riddle, 
his father and his mother said unto him, Js there never a woman among | 8. © "4 
the daughters of ¢ thy brethren, or among all my people, that thou goest | ¢ Gen. 13. & 
to take a wife of the ‘uncircumcised Philistines? And Samson said unto |. Ger sence 
1 7 Ex. 3§. 16. 
his mother knew not that it was /of the Lorn, that he sought an occasion | Deut 7. 3 
against the Philistines: for at that time the Philistines had dominion] {ae te, 
1 Sam. 12, 
Timnath, and came to the vineyards of Timnath; and, behold, a young] %* . 
2Sam 1 20, 
| him, at have rent a kid, and he had 1 abe le right 
nothing in his hand: but he told not his father or his mother what he aa 
And he went down and talked with the woman; and she |, counted 
1 Ki. 12. 15, 
2 Ki, 6. 33. 
the carcase of the lion; and, behold, thee was a swarm of bees and honey Sau beg 
¢ ; Aud he took thereof in his hands, and went | ¥s. 2. 20. 
on eating, and came to his father and mother, and he gave them, and Py somal 
they did eat: but he told not them that he had taken the honey out of| him. 
9 ch. 3.10 
So his father went down unto the woman: and Samson made there a| S.0 ire, 
And it came to pass, when they | #1 Ki 10.1 
Eze, 17, 2. 
Luke 14. 7, 


12 saw him, that they ahi thirty companions to be with him. And 
will now *put forth a riddle unto you: if ye 


Samson said unto them, 


tween them and the Israelites was often of such 
a friendly and familiar character as to issue in 
matrimonial relations. Moreover, the Philistines 
were not in the number of the seven devoted na- 
tions of Canaan, with whom the law forbade them 
to marry. 3. Is there never a woman among the 
daughters of thy brethren—i.¢., of thine own 
tribe; a Danite woman. Samson said... Get her 
for me; for she pleaseth me well—is lit., ‘she is 
right in mine eyes;’ not by her beautiful coun- 
tenance or handsome figure, but right or fit for his 
purpose. And this throws light on the bistorian’s 
remark in reference to the resistance of his 
parents; ‘they knew not that it was of the Lord, 
that he sought an occasion against the Philistines, 
—rather, from the Philistines—originating on their 
side. The Lord, by a course of retributive pro- 
ceedings, was about to destroy the Philistine 
power; and the means which He meant to employ 
was not the forces of a numerous army, as in the 
case of the preceding judges, but the miraculous 
pores of the single-handed champion of Israel. 
in these circumstances, the provocation to hosti- 
lities could only spring out of a private quarrel; 
and this marriage scheme was doubtless suggested 
by the secret influence of the piel as the best 
way of accomplishing the intended result. 
5-9,—He x1L1s a Lion. 

5. a young lion—Hebrew, a lion in the pride of 
his youthful prime, The wild mountain passes 
of Judah were the lairs of savage beasts; and 
most, or all, the ‘lions’ of Scripture occur in that 
wild country. 6. the Spirit of the Lord came 
mightily upon him [nbyry]—cleft, broke through ; 
used specially of the Spirit of God proving men: 
came upon, fell suddenly upon him, communicat- 
ing those extraordinary energies by which he was 
qualified to perform feats of physical strength far 
beyond the natural capability of man. His rend- 
ing and killing the shaggy monster, without any 
weapon in his hand, was accomplished’ by that 
superhuman courage and strength which the 
supernatural influences of the Spirit enabled him 
to put forth, and by the oo of which, in such 


private incidental circumstances, he was gradually 
trained to confide in them for the more public 
work to which he was destined. 7. talked with 
the woman-—i. e., espoused her; for the interview 
between the youth of different sexes is extremely 
rare and limited in the East, and generally after 
they are betrothed. 

8. after a time he returned to take her— 
probably after the lapse of a year, the usual 
interval between the ceremonies of betrothal and 
marriage. It was spent by the bride elect with 
her penpate in preparation for the nuptials; and 
at the proper time the bridegroom returned to 
take her home, @ swarm of bees and honey in 
the carcase of the lion. Aristotle and other 
eminent naturalists affirm that bees will not 
alight upon a dead carcase, nor taste the flesh. 
Nor is there in the fact mentioned by the sacred 
historian anything at variance with this statement 
of Aristotle. In such a climate the myriads of 
insects and the zayogee of birds of prey, together 
with the influence of the solar rays, would in a 
few months put the carcase in a state inviting to 
such cleanly animals as bees. And the phras 
“after a time,” which introduces the relation o 
this incident, shows that the hiving of the bees in 
the carcase of the lion was long posterior to the 
death of the animal, when it had been completely 
divested of all putrid effluvia, and reduced to a 
mere skeleton. 

10, 11.—His Marriage Feast. 

10. his father went down. The father is men- 
tioned as the head and representative of Samson’s 
relatives. Samson made there a feast. The 
wedding festivity lasted a week. The men and 
women were probably entertained in separate 
apartments—the bride, with her female relatives, 
at her togrs house; Samson, in some place 
obtained for the occasion, as he was a stranger. 
A large number of paranymphs, or ‘friends of the 
bridegroom,’ furnished, no doubt, by the bride’s 
family, attended his party, ostensibly to honour 
the nuptials, but really as spies on his proceedings, 

12-18.—His RIpD.eE. i 

12. I will now put forth ariddle. Riddles are 


Samson is 


13 but if ye cannot declare 7¢ me, then shall ye give me t 
14 riddle, that we may hear it. 
Out of the eater came forth meat, 


And out of the strong came forth sweetness. 
15 


16 


17 


18 children of her people. 


seventh day before the sun went down, 


19 not found out my riddle. 


JUDGES XV. denied his wife. 
can certainly declare it me ‘within the seven days of the feast, and find Pasta 
it out, then I will give you thirty *sheets and thirty ene jof garments: Gon a ar. 

tty sheets and | s of shirts. 
thirty change of garments, And they said unto him, Put forth thy Matt #9 
And he said unto them, esa bes 
2 Ki 5, 22, 
& Gen. 3. 6 
And they could not in three days expound the riddle. And it) 1¢& 
came to pass on the seventh day, that they said unto Samson’s wife, | pyro 62. 
*Entice thy husband, that he may declare unto us the riddle, ‘lest we _ Mic.7. 6, 
burn thee and thy father’s house with fire: have ye called us ‘to take | ( — oo 
that we have? zs 7¢ not so? And Samson’s wife wept before him, and] 4s or, to 
said, ” Thou dost but hate me, and lovest me not: thou hast put forth a | impover- 
riddle unto the children of my people, and hast not told 7¢ me. And he ey aes 
said unto her, Behold, I have not told 7¢ my father nor my mother, and | s or the rest 
shall I tell z¢ thee? And she wept before him 5 the seven days, while | of the 
their feast lasted; and it came to pass on the seventh day, that he cana 
told her, because she lay sore upon him: and she told the riddle to the | » numa. 
And the men of the city said unto him on the a. 
What zs sweeter than honey ?—and what ¢s stronger than a lion ? othe. 4 
And he said unto them, If ye had not ploughed with my heifer, ye had | 18am 118. 
And “the Spirit of the Lorp came upon him, | **™ ™ 
and he went down to Ashkelon, and slew thirty men of them, and took! 1 Cor, 12.4 


their ®spoil, and gave change of garments unto them which expounded| 1. 


the riddle. 


And his anger was kindled, and he went up to his father’s house. 
20 But Samson’s wife was given to his companion, whom he had used as his 


friend. 


15 BUT it came to pass within a while after, in the time of wheat har- 
vest, that Samson visited his wife with °a kid; and he said, I will go 


a favourite Oriental amusement at festive enter- 
tainments of this nature, and rewards are offered 
to those who give the solution. Samson’s riddle 
related to honey got in the lion’s carcase. The 
prize he offered was thirty sindinim, or shirts— 
not sheets, as in our version, but wide linen gar- 
ments worn next the body, only, it would seem, 
by persons of rank and wealth—and thirty changes 
of garments, probably woollen. Three days were 

assed in vain attempts to unravel the enigma. 
Ihe festive week was fast drawing to a close, 
when they secretly enlisted the services of the 
newly married wife. 

17. she wept before him the seven days, while 
their feast lasted. Three days of the seven had 
already elapsed before she was asked and had 
undertaken to do so. But the full week is men- 
tioned, according to the Jewish mode of reckoning, 
which is followed in Scripture; just as it was 
foretold that our Lord should be three days and 
three nights in the grave, although He was not 
laid in the tomb till late in the first, and He left 
it very early on the third day. Having got the 
secret, she revealed it to her friends, 

ploughed with my heifer—a metaphor borrowed 
from agricultural pursuits, in which not only oxen, 
but cows and heifers, were, and continue to be, 
employed in dragging the plough. Divested of 
metaphor, the meaning is taken by some in a 
criminal sense, but probably bears no more than 
that they had resorted to the aid of his wife—an 
unworthy expedient, which might have been 
deemed by a man of less noble spirit and generosity 
as releasing him from = obligation to fulfil his 


CHAP. 16. 
* Gen. 33.17, 
1 Sam, 16, 


20. 
Luke 15.29, 


bargain. The Philistine A pees ie as seen in the 
Shephelah at the present day, is a very primitive 
implement, formed of a rude piece of wood, pointed 
with iron, and attached to a short upright handle, 
which the ploughman holds in one hand, while he 
urges the cattle with a pole in the other. It is 
usually drawn, as from Samson’s simile it may be 
concluded it was in his days, by a couple of small 
bullocks, or heifers. 
9, 20.—He stays THIRTY PHILISTINES. 

19. went down to Ashkelon, and slew thirty 
men. This town was about twenty-four miles 
west by south-west from ‘fimnath; and his selec- 
tion of this place, which was dictated by the 
Divine Spirit, was probably owing to its bitter 
hostility to Israel. took their spoil The custom 
of stripping a slain enemy was not unknown in 
Hebrew warfare. 

20. his companion, whom he had used as his 
friend—i.e., ‘the friend of the bridegroom,’ who 
was the medium of communicating during the 
festivities between him and his bride; and whose 
acceptance of her hand, therefore, was an act of 
base treachery, that could not fail to provoke the 
just resentment of Samson. 

AP. XV. 1,2,—SaMson IS DENIED HIS WIFE, 

1, in the time of wheat harvest—i.e., about 
the end of our April, or the beginning of our May. 
The shocks of grain were then gathered into 
heaps, and lying on the field, or on the threshing- 
floors: It was the dry season—dry far beyond our 
experience—and the grain in a most combustible 
state. Samson visited his wife with a kid. It 
is usual for a visitor in the East to carry some 


Samson smites 


sister fairer than she? 1 take her, I pray thee, instead of her. 
4 than the Philistines, though I do them a displeasure. 


and caught three hundre 


5 to tail, and a a firebrand in the midst between two tails. 


he had set t 


6 with the vineyards and olives. 


done this? And they answered, Samson, 


8 avenged of you, and after that I will cease. 


JUDGES XV. the Philistines. 
in to my wife into the chamber: but her father would not suffer him to|_® °° 
2 go in. And her father said, I verily thought that thou hadst utterly | 1 tether be 
hated her; therefore I gave her to thy companion: 7s not her younger |, 9". 
8 And Samson said concerning them, ? Now shall I be more blameless nade 
And Samson went | fom the 
3foxes, and took ‘ firebrands, and turned tail been 
And when | though, 
e brands on fire, he let them go into the standing corn of the | , ¢'* 
Philistines, and burnt up both the shocks, and also the standing corn, at a ea 
Then the Philistines said, Who hath | inereat 
the son-in-law of the Timnite, | Dumber 
because he had taken his wife, and given her to his companion. And Sitiot 
the Philistines came up, and burnt her and her father with fire. Palestine 
7 And Samson said unto them, Though ye have done this, yet will I be | * ae 
And he smote them Ship |s that is. 
slaughter: and he went down and dwelt in the wibnicreat 
coniusion, 


and thigh with a great 
top of the rock Etam. 


present. In this case it might be not only as a 
token of civility, but of reconciliation ; and a kid 
was esteemed a great delicacy (cf. Gen. XXXViil. 
16, 17; Luke xv. 29), he said—i.e., to himself. 
It was his secret purpose. into the chamber— 
the female apartments, or harem. 2. I verily 
thought that thou hadst utterly hated her. 
This allegation was a mere sham—a flimsy pretext 
to excuse his refusal of admittance. The proposal 
he made of a marriage with her younger sister 
was but an insult‘to Samson, and one which it 
was uvlawful for an Israelite to accept (Lev. 
XViii. * 

3-8.—HE BURNS THE PuHILisTINEs’ CoRN. 

3. Now shall I be more blameless than the 
Philistines. This nefarious conduct provoked the 
hero’s just indignation, and he reso ved to take 
signal vengeance. 4 went and caught three 


hundred foxes—rather [0771], jackals—an animal 


between a wolf and a fox (Canis aureus), which, 
unlike our fox, a solitary creature, are gregarious, 
prowl in large packs or herds, and abound in the 
mountains of Palestine. The collection of so great 
a number would require both time and assistance. 
They were probably snared into traps, or caught 
in pitfalls; and as these creatures are exceedingly 
numerous about Gaza and the southern parts of 
Philistia ince ted cf. Josh. xix. 3; 1 Sam. 
xiii. 17), Samson could have had no difficulty, 
with the aid of servants, in procuring the number 
here specified. took firebrands — torches or 
matches, which would burn slowly, retaining the 
fire, and blaze fiercely when blown by the wind. 
He put two jackals together, tail by tail, and 
fastened tightly a fire-match between. them. 
But the uniting cord was probably of considerable 
length, so that, the animals being gregarious. they 
might run in couples, and though tied, be little, 
if at all, impeded in their movements. At night- 
fall he lighted the firebrand, and sent each pair suc- 
cessively down from the hills into the ‘ Shephelah,’ 
or plain of Philistia, lying on the borders of Dan 
saat Judah—a rich and exteusive corn district, 
The pain caused by the fire would make the ani- 
mals toss about to a wide extent, kindling one 
great conflagration; but no one could render 
assistance to his neighbour, the devastation 
was so general, the panic would be so great, 
‘There is reason to think,’ says Burder (‘Oriental 
Customs,’ in loco), ‘that there was nothing new or 
uncommon in this ree as it was the most 


obvious, for the end proposed, that the wit of 
man could devise. We accordingly find that Ovid 
alludes to the practice, and mentions that foxes 
and firebrands were every year exhibited at Rome, 
and killed in the circus. For it was the custom 
in many places to sacrifice, by way of retaliation, 
animals which did particular injury to the fruits of 
theearth. In consequence of this they introduced 
these foxes, which had been employed for that 
purpose with firebrands. He then mentions an 
instance of much injury by a fox accoutred with a 
firebrand.’ This incident has been so frequently 
made the subject of infidel raillery, that several 
writers have endeavoured to explain it away. 
One commentator maintains that the agents em- 
pores by Samson were not four-footed animals, 

ut the Shualim, or men of Shual, a district on 
the borders of Philistia. Kennicott, on the sup- 
port of seven MSS., holds that the proper reading 
should be, not Shualim, but Sholim, handfuls of 
sheaves; and that what Samson did was to place 
the shocks of corn two by two endways, so that 
the fire, aided by a smart breeze, was no sooner 
sent in amongst the dry grain, than it quickly 
consumed it. But it is objected to this translation 
that Sholim, which occurs only three times in the 
a coke means strictly a handful, and cannot, 
but by a very forced construction, signify sheaves, 
On every view, the commonly received opinion ig 
the most probable (Jamieson’s edition of Pazton’s 
‘Tllustrations of Scripture Natural History,’ p, 
361). 6 Who hath done this? The author of 
this outrage, and the cause that provoked such an 
extraordinary retaliation, soon became known; 
and the sufferers, enraged by the destruction of 
their crops, rushing with tumultuous fury to the 
house of Samson’s wife, ‘‘burnt her and her 
father with fire.” ‘This was a remarkable retribu- 
tion. To avoid this menace she had betrayed 
her husband, and by that unprincipled conduct 
eventually exposed herself to the horrid doom 
which, at the sacrifice of conjugal fidelity, she had 
sought to escape, 

7. Though ye have done this, yet will I be 
avenged of you. By that act the husbandmen 
had been the instruments in avenging his private 
and personal wrongs. But as a judge, divinely 
appointed to deliver Israel, his work o retribution 
was not yet noes Wet 8, emote them hip 
and thigh—a proverbial expression for a merciless 
slaughter, went down and dwelt in the top of 


Samson carries away 


10 selves in Lehi. 


11 as he hath done to us, t 
top of the rock Etam, and said to 


deliver thee into the hand of the Philistines. 


thee into their hand: but surely we will not kill thee. 
him with two new cords, and brought him up from the rock, 


14 


15 bands “loosed from off his hands. 
16 with. And Samson said, 


With the jawbone of an ass, ° heaps upon heaps, 
With the jaw of an ass have I slain a thousand men. 


17 


lehi. 
18 


unto this day. 
20 


JUDGES XVI. the gates of Gaza. 
9 Then the Philistines went up, and pitched in Judah, and spread them- | _® © 100. 
And the men of Judah said, Why are ye come up against | ° Aaa: 
us? And they answered, To bind Samson are we come up, to do to him |, peut 2043. 
Then three thousand men of Judah ® went to the| ch 2 13,14 
Samson, Knowest thou not that the e. co 
Philistines are rulers over us? what és this that thou hast done unto us?| nen o. 4 
And he said unto them, As they did unto me, so have I done unto them. _ Ps 78. 58. 
12 And they said unto him, We are come down to bind thee, that we may | ' Fav ¥ 
Aud i a said ree & moist. 
13 them, Swear unto me, that ye will not fall upon me yourselves. And | ° Josh 23.10, 
they spake unto him, saying, No; but we will bind thee fast, and deliver} fS5*4 . 
And they bound| 4 
2 Sain. 23.8. 
And when he came unto Lehi, the Philistines shouted against him: Tetons. 
and the Spirit of the Lorp came mightily upon him, and the cords that | s0 That is, 
were upon his arms became as flax that was burnt with fire, and his| The lifting 
And he found a * new jawbone of an} fPotthe 
ass, and put forth his hand and took it and slew ‘a thousand men there-| ‘or, casting 
f 
oe 
bone. 
@ Ps. 3.7. 
And it came to pass, when he had made an end of speaking, that he | "Lei, the 
cast away the jawbone out of his hand, and called that place }* Ramath- fave, 
* Gen. 45, 27. 
And he was sore athirst, and called on the Lorn, and said, ¢Thou hast | sa. <0. 29. 
given this great deliverance into the hand of thy servant: and now shall | ,. pre ia’ 
19 I die for thirst, and fall into the hand of the uncircumcised? But God] The wellof 
clave an hollow place that was in ™ the jaw, and there came water there- | him that 
out; and when he had drunk, ‘his spirit came again, and he revived: ees ee 
wherefore he culled the name thereof }2En-hakkore, which és in Lehi] pe. «4.6, 
JS ch. 13.1. 
And he judged Israel /in the days of the Philistines twenty years. CHAP. 16. 
16 ‘THEN went Samson to Gaza, and saw there Jan harlot, and went in| paacitin 


2 unto her. And it was told the Gazites, saying, Samson is come hither. 


*1 Sam. 23 


And they “compassed Aim in, and laid wait for him all night in the gate | 2s. 
of the city, and were * quiet all the night, saying, In the morning, when | * sient 


the rock Etam—rather, went down and dwelt 
[71203] in a cleft; i.¢., a cave or cavern of the 
cliff’ Etam. 

9-13.—Hr 18 BOUND By THE MEN oF JUDAH, 
AND DELIVERED TO THE PHILISTINES. 

9. Then the Philistines went up—to the high 
land of Judah. and spread themselves in Lehi 
—a, district on the border of the Philistine terri- 
tory, now el-Lekieh, abounding with limestone 
cliffs, the sides of which are perforated with 
caves, The object of the Philistines in this expe- 
dition was to AS gia Samson, in revenge for 
the great slaughter he had committed on their 
people. With a view of freeing his own country- 
men from all danger from the infuriated Philis- 
tines he allowed himself to be bownd and sur- 
rendered a fetterfed prisoner into their jrabs 
Exulting with joy at the near prospect of riddance 
from so formidable an enemy, they went to meet 
him. But by a sudden illapse of the Spirit he 
exerted his superhuman strength, and tinding a 
new (or moist) jawbone of an ass, he laid hold 
of it, and, with no other weapon, slew a thou- 
sand men at a place which he called Ramath- 
lehi—i, ¢., the hill of the jawbone, a chain of 
ateep, CraRSY rocks, The origin of the name 
is traced by the bes historian. pot to the 


rugged character of the hill, but to Samson’s 
throwing away of the jawbone [as if written, 
not as in the Hebrew text, ‘N? nd}, but ‘7? np}, 
from 09, to throw (Gesenius, sub voce)]. 

16. with the jawbone of an ass, heaps upon 
heaps. The inadequacy of the weapon plainly 
shows this to have been a miraculous feat, ‘a 
case of supernatural strength ;’ just as the gift of 
prophecy is a case of supernatural knowledge 
(Chaliners). 

19. an hollow place... in the jaw—in Lehi, 
taking the word as a proper noun, marking the 
place. his spirit came again. His strength, 
exhausted by the violent and long-continued 
exertion, was recruited by the refreshing draught 
from the spring; and it was called En-hakkofe, 
the ‘supplication well,’ a name which records the 
piety of this heroic champion. 

CHAP. XVI. 1-3.—Samson CARRIES AWAY 
THE GATES OF GAZA. 

1, Gaza [nm, the strong]—now Guzzah; the 
capital of the largest of the five Philistine prin- 
cipal cities, about fifteen miles south-west of 
Ashkelon, and, like that town, was captured by 
the tribe of Judah, but re-taken by the Philis- 
tines; The object of Samson’s visit to this city is 


Delilah corrupted 


midnight, and took the doors of the 
and went away with them, *bar and a 


eleven hundred pieces of silver. 


6 And Delilah said to Samson, Tell me, I pray thee, wherein thy great 
strength lieth, and wherewith thou mightest be bound to afflict thee. 

7 And Samson said unto her, If they bind me with seven ®green withs that 
8 were never dried, then shall I be weak, and be as ? another man. 
the lords of the Philistines brought up to her seven green withs which had 

9 not been dried, and she “bound him with them. 
lying in wait, abiding with her in the chamber. And she said unto him, 

e Philistines be upon thee, Samson, And he brake the withs, as a 
thread of tow is broken when it *toucheth the fire: “so his strength was 


not. known. 


10 And Delilah said unto Samson, Behold, thou hast mocked me, and told 
me lies: now ‘tell me, I pray thee, wherewith thou mightest be bound. 
11 And he said unto her, “If they bind me fast with new ropes ® that never 
12 were occupied, then shall I be weak, and be as another man, Delilah 
therefore took new ropes, and bound ” him therewith, and said unto him, 


not recorded ; and, unless he had gone in disguise, 
it was a perilous exposure of his life ir one of the 
enemy’s strongholds. It soon transpired that he 
was there, and it was immediately resolved to 
secure him; but deeming themselves certain of 
their prey, the Gazites deferred the execution of 
their measures till the morning. 3. Samson... 
arose at midnight, and took the doors of the 
gate of the city. A ruinous pile of masonry is 
still pointed out as the site of the gate. It was 
probably a part of the town wall; and as this ruin 
is “toward Hebron,” there is no improbability in 
the tradition. carried them up to the top of 
an hill that is before Hebron. That hill is el- 
Montar; but by “Hebron” in this’ passage is 
meant ‘‘the mountains of Hebron;” for other- 
wise Samson, had he run — and day from the 
time of his flight from Gaza, could only have 
come on the evening of the following day within 
sight of the city of Hebron. The city of Gaza 
was in those days probably not less than three- 
Fd a of an hour distant from el-Montar. To 
ave climbed to the top of this hill with the 
[ede Nagd doors and their bolts on his shoulders, 
tee a road of thick sand, was a feat which 
none but a Samson could have accomplished (Van 
de Velde). The gates of cities, as well as of 
houses and temples, are generally very low and 
strait, or narrow, as they ap to have been also 
in the most ancient times (Ps. xxiv. 7; Luke xiii. 
24). ‘On entering Tiberias from the south I could 
not get through the gate of the city except by 
stooping close to the mane of ah Nate f the 
gates of Gaza were like those of Tiberias, the act 
of Samson, who carried them a considerable. dis- 
tance, would still be regarded as an extraordi- 
ry feat but not beyond the limits of credibility’ 
(Bovet, * Voyage en Terre Sainte,’ p. 285). 
4-14—DELILAH CORRUPTED BY THE PHILIS- 
TINES, 
4, he loved a woman in the valley of Sorek. 
The situation of this pee is not known, although 


JUDGES XVI. 


8 it is day, we shall kill him. And Samson lay till midnight, and arose at 

te of the city, and the two posts, 

, and put them upon his shoulders, 
and carried them up to the top of an hill, that 7s before Hebron. 

4 And it came to pass afterward, that he loved a woman *in the valley 

5 of Sorek, whose name was Delilah. And the lords of the Philistines 
came up unto her, and said unto her, ? Entice him, and see wherein his 
great strength lieth, and by what means we may prevail against him, that 
we may bind him to ° afflict him: and we will give thee, every one of us, 


by the Philistines, 
B. G, 1120. 

8 with the 
bar, 


Then 
® Pro. 6. 26, 


8 smelleth, 
Ps. 68. 9. 

@ John 6. 14, 

© Pro, 28.7, 8, 
Pro. 24. 28, 
Eze. 33, 1, 
Luke 23.48," 

t Pro. 18. 8, 
Eph. 4. 25° 

9 wherewi'h 


Now there were men 


Jerome (‘Onomast.’) mentions a village called 
Capharsorech, the village of Sorech, north of 
Eleutheropolis, near Taraa (Zorah, ch. xiii. 2), 
where Samson was born; nor can the character 
of Delilah be clearly ascertained. Her abode, 
her mercenary character, and her heartless bland. 
ishments afford too much reason to believe she 
was a profligate woman. 6, the lords of the 
Philistines. The five rulers deemed no means 
beneath their dignity to overcome this national 
enemy; and base ia. the Aavendanoy she had 
acquired over the Hebrew champion, they bribed 
her to use that influence in promoting their 
designs, Entice him, and see wherein his great 
strength lieth. They probably imagined that he 
carried some amulet about his person, or was in 
the possession of some important secret, by which 
he had acquired such Herculean strength; and 
they bribed Delilah, doubtless by a large reward, 
to discover it for them. She undertook the ser- 
vice, and made several attempts, plying all her 
arts of persuasion and blandishment, in his soft 
and communicative moods, to extract his secrets 
(see Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. vill, sec. 


2). 

7. bind me with seven green withs. Vine ten- 
drils, pliant twigs, or twists made of crude vege- 
table stalks, are used in many Eastern countries tor 
ropes at the present day. 8. she bound him with 
them—probably in a sportive manner, to try whe- 
ther he was jesting or in earnest. 9 there were 
men... abiding, . . in the chamber [24° 37%9) 


yp2 my]-now the ambush was abiding with her 
in the inner apartment, the harem, or female 
chamber. : Ry 

10. And Delilah said. To avoid exciting sus-. 

icion, she must have allowed some time to elapse 
betore making this renewed attempt. 11. If they 
bind me fast with new ropes [o'r2p2, with cords}, 
It is not said of what material they were formed ; 
but, from their being dried, it is probable they 


The Philistines 


The Philistines be upon thee, Samson. 


abiding in the chamber. 
thread. 
13 


pin of the beam, and with the web. 


16 not told me wherein thy 


go from me, and I shall become weak, and be like any other man. 


18 


JUDGES XVI. put out Samson's eyes, 
And there were liers in wait | _®-0 1% 
And he brake them from off his arms like a Pate ie 
Pro. 5. $14. 
And Delilah said unto Samson, Hitherto thou hast mocked me, and | 1¢shortened. 
told me lies: tell me wherewith thou mightest be bound. And he said he > 

14 unto her, If thou weavest the seven locks of my head with the web. And] fro ie 2 
she fastened 7¢ with the pin, and said unto him, The Philistines b¢ upon | Pro, 29.11, 
thee, Samson. And he awaked out of his sleep, and went away with the ) x ay 

. ch. 18. 6. 

15 And she said unto him, * How canst thou say, I love thee, when thine] Acts. 18, 

heart zs not with me? thou hast mocked me these three times, and hast | * a = = te 
eat strength lieth. And it came to pass, when| 5,5 95 ss 
she pressed him daily with her words, and urged him, so that his soul was} 

17 }° vexed unto death, that he ‘told her all his heart, and said unto her, rom 7. 2 
jThere hath not come a razor upon mine head; for I have been a Nazarite |; yum 14.0 
unto God from my mother’s womb: if I be shaven, then my strength will ao 

And when Delilah saw that he had told her all his heart, she sent and Figen ae 
called for the lords of the Philistines, saying, Come up this once, for he| 1 sem 1 
hath showed me all his heart. Then the lords of the Philistines came up| 1% 

19 unto her, and brought money in their hand. And ‘she made him sleep — 8 
upon her knees: and she called for a man, and she caused him to shave} schrise 
of the seven locks of his head; and she began to afflict him, and his| Ps. 33.16. 

20 strength went from him. And she said, The Philistines be upon thee, bay ee 
Samson. And he awoke out of his sleep, and said, I will go out, as at] “s. 
other times before, and shake myself. And he wist not that the Lorp| Hos.9.12. 

21 ‘was departed from him. But the Philistines took him, and “put out yee 
his eyes, and brought him down to Gaza, and bound him with fetters of | ps. ra 20 

Fro. 12 10. 


brass; and he did grind in the prison house. 


were twigs, like the former. The Hebrew inti- 
mates that they were twisted or interwoven, and 
of a thick, strong description. 

13. If thou weavest the seven locks of my head 
—braids or tresses, into which, like apy i the 
East who wore long hair, he chose to plait his hair. 
It appears from the Egyptian monuments that two 
sorts of looms were anciently used for weaving,— 
the horizontal loom, at which men wrought; the 
upright loom, which was chiefly em loyed by 
women. Of this description was that into whi 
Delilah entwined the seven locks of Samson’s hair. 
It was of a very simple construction: the woof 
was driven into the warp, not by a reed, but by a 
wooden spatula; the extremity of the web was 
fastened to a pin or stake fixed in the wall or 

round; and while Delilah sat squatting at her 
foom in a recess of the chamber, Samson lay 
stretched on the floor, with his head reclining on 
her lap—a position very common in the t. 
14 went away with the pin of the beam, and 
with the web—i. e., the whole weaving apparatus. 


15-20.—HE Is OVERCOME, 

Bp pressed him daily with her words. Though 

DP 4 
solved to persevere; and conscious how completely 
he was enslaved by his passion for her, she as- 
sailed him with a succession of blandishing arts, 
till she at length discovered the coveted secret. 
17. If I be shaven, then my strength will go from 
me. His Herculean powers did not arise from his 
hair, but from his peculiar relation to God as a 
Nazarite. His unshorn locks were a si 
Nazaritism, and a pledge on the part of God that 
his supernatural strength would be continued. 


In other words, his Bria depended upon his 


inted and mortified, this vile woman re- | bef 


of his | th 


faithful pe semuann of the Nazarite vow. Whilst 
he did this, the Lord was with him, and therein 
his great strength lay; and we are expressly told 
that after he had peas his vow to be broken, 
that a razor should not come upon. his head, the 
Lord was departed from him. 

19. called for a man, and she caused him to 
shave off. It is uncertain, however, whether-the 
ancient Hebrews cut off the hair to the same 
extent as Orientals now. 20. he wist not that 
the Lord was departed from him. What a 
humiliating and painful spectacle! Deprived of 
the Divine influences—degraded in his character 
—and yet, through the infatuation of a guilty 
peszion, scarcely awake to the wretchedness of 

is fallen condition. 

21, 22.—THe PHILISTINES TOOK HIM AND PUT 
OUT HIS EyEs. 

21. the Philistines took him, and put out his 
eyes [7p1, they dug out}. To this cruel privation 

risoners of rank and consequence have commonly 
been subjected in the East, and the punishment is 
inflicted in various ways,—by piercing the eye, or 
destroying the sight by holditg a red-hot iron 

ore the eyes, or by eesti | out the eye-balls, 
which was the punishment inflicted on rebels and 
formidable enemies. and brought him down to 
Gaza. They chose it, probably, as their strongest 
fortress, though the most distant from the valley 
of Sorek, where he was entrapped, experience 
having taught them that he was a dangerous 
foe; and the greatest precautions were needed for 
e confinement of so important a captive. His 
security was made doubly stre by his being bound 
with fetters of brass (copper), not of leather, like 
other captives, did grind in the prison house, 


Samson's prayer 


22 


25 which slew many of us. 


26 sport: and they set him between the 


30 And Samson said, Let 7 me die with the Philistines. 


himself with all his might 
all the people that «were 


were more than they which he slew in his life. 


81 
in the burying-place of 


JUDGES XVII. and death, 
2  Howheit the hair of his head began to grow again ‘after he was shaven. | 3 0. 11:0. 
23 Then the lords of the Philistines eahane ic together for to offer a | 2 0r,as 
great sacrifice unto Dagon their god, and to rejoice: for they said, Our} hen ™ 
24 god hath delivered Samson our enemy into our hand, And when the crest 
pene saw him, they praised “their god: for they said, Our god hath | *Sienifes, 
elivered into our hands our enemy, and the destroyer of our country, | mpect 2.97 
zs us. And it came to pass, when their hearts were | 1Sem.si.0 
merry, that they said, Call for Samson, that he may make us sport. | 1Cbr.10.0 
And they called for Samson out of the prison house; and he made them| eas « 
f lars. And Samson said unto the| 2. |” 
lad that held him by the hand, Suffer me that 1 may feel the pillars} Cr %&* 
27 whereupon the house standeth, that I may lean upon them. Now the oO ant 
house was full of men and women; and all the lords of the Philistines | 4nd who 
were there; and there were upon the “roof about three thousand men and | ™ultipite 
28 women, that beheld while Samson made sport. And Samson called unto | » ¢n a 27, 
the Lorp, and said, O Lord Gop, ?remember me, I pray thee, and| ch 18.2. 
strengthen me, I pray thee, only this once, O God, that I may be at once oh a2. 0-9. 
29 avenged of the Philistines for my two eyes. And Samson took hold of| “s 
the two middle pillars upon which the house stood, and ‘on which it was} 1 Ki 20.12, 
borne up, of the one with his right hand, and of the other with his left. | 753% 
And he bowed | ssbetore 
; and the house fell upon the lords, and upon | , them. 
therein ; so the dead which he slew at his death | ° Stace 
P Jer. 
_Then his brethren and all the house of his father came down, and took Wn he 
him, and brought Aim up, and ‘buried him between Zorah and Eshtaol, | {are¢™ 
ancah his father: and he judged Israel twenty iraay toad: 
@ Josh, 19.41, 
ch, 13, 25. 


years, 
17 AND there was a man of mount Ephraim, whose name was Micah. 


This grinding with hand millstones being the 
eraployment of menials, he was set to it as the 


Gecueet degradation. 

22. Howbeit the hair of his head began to grow 

again. It is probable that he had now reflected 

on his folly, and, becoming a sincere penitent, 

renewed his Nazarite vow. ‘His hair grew to- 
ether with his repentance, and his atrength with 

s hairs’ (Bishop Hall). 

23-25.— R Feast te Dacon. 

93, the lords of the Philistines gathered... 
to offer a great sacrifice unto Dagon. It was a 
common agence in heathen nations, on the re- 
turn of their solemn religious festivals, to brin 
forth their war prisoners from their places o 
confinement or slavery, and in heaping on them 
every species of indignity, offer their teful 
tribute to the gods by whose aid they had tri- 
umphed over their enemies. A vast temple was 
there erected to Dagon, who was a sea-idol, 
a represented as having the head and vest 
parts uman, while the rest of the body resembled 


@ fish. 
29-31.—His DEATH. 

97, there were upon the roof about three 
thousand men and women. This building seems 
to have been similar to the spacious and open 
ap sore ere a well known among the Romans, 
and still found in many countries of the East. 
They are built wholly of wood. The standing- 
place for the spectators is a wooden floor resting 
chiefly upon two midmost pillars, and rising on ap 
inclined plane, so as to enable all to have a view 
of the area in the centre. In the middle there 
are two large beams, on which the whole weight 
of the structure lies, an these beams are sup- 


ported by two pillars placed almost close to each 
other, so that when these are unsettled or dis- 
placed, the whole pile must tumble to the ground. 
28. Samson called unto the Lord. His penitent 
and prayerful spirit seems clearly to indicate that 
this meditated act was not that of a vindictive 
suicide, and that he regarded himself as putting 
forth his strength in his capacity of a public 
magistrate. He must be considered, in fact, as 
dying for his country’s cause; and his death was 
not designed or sought, except as it anignt be the 
inevitable consequence of his great effort. His 
ret must have been a silent ejaculation, and 

rom its being revealed to the historian, approved 
and accepted of God. : 

$1. Then his brethren... brought him up, 
and buried him. This awful catastrophe seems 
to have so completely paralyzed the Philistines 
that they neither attempted to prevent the re- 
moval of Samson’s corpse (which was conveyed by 
his relatives for interment, according to Josephus, 
‘in Sarasat (Zorah), bis own country, with the rest 
of his family’), nor to molest the Israelites for & 
lovg time after. Thus the Israelitish hero ren- 
dered by his strength and courage signal services 
to his country, and was always rerercce as the 

atest of its champions. But his slavish subjec- 

tion to the domination of his passions was un- 
worthy of so great a man, and lessens our respect 
for hia character. Yet he is ranked among the 
ancient worthies who maintained @ firm faith in 
God (Heb, xi. a 

CHAP. XVII. 1-4,—MicAH RESTORING THE 
STOLEN Monry To HIS MoTHER, SHE MAKES 
Iw aces. f 

1. @ man of mount Ephraim—i.e., the moune- 


Micah hires a Levite JUDGES XVII. to be his priest. 
2 And he said unto his mother, ‘The eleven hundred shekels of silver that | _B © 1400_ 
were taken from thee, about which thou cursedst, and spakest of also in fase. ae 
mine ears, behold, the silver 7s with me; I took it. And his mother said, | 3°01} 10" 
8 “Blessed be thow of the Lorp, my son, And when he had restored the | » xx. 20.423, 
eleven hundred shekels of silver to his mother, his mother said, I had r ew 19. 4, 
wholly dedicated the silver unto the Lorp from my hand for ay oon; to yer eae 
>make a graven image, and a molten image: now therefore I restore | ch. 8.27. 
4 it unto thee. Yet he restored the money unto his mother; and his |* oom. 1. 
mother ‘took two hundred shekels of silver, and gave them to the founder, | ; siatne 
who made thereof a graven image and a molten image: and they were in| hana. 
5 the house of Micah. And the man Micah had an house of gods, and © 
made an “ephod, and ‘teraphim, and } consecrated one of his sons, who|, th ies." 
6 became his priest. In/those days there was no king in Israel, but every | ch.19.1 
man did that which was right in his own eyes. ; ~ 
7 And there was a young man out *of Beth-lehem-judah, of the family |, prot ise 
8 of Judah, who twas a Levite, and he sojourned there. And the man | + Josh.10.16. 
departed out of the city from Beth-lehem-judah to sojourn where he could oe. 
find a place: and he came to mount Ephraim, to the house of Micah, 2as| ic ee 
9 he journeyed. And Micah said unto him, Whence comest thou? And | inmaking 
he said unto him, I am a Levite of Beth-lehem-judah, and I go to sojourn : * yer 
10 where I may find @ place. And Micah said unto him, Dwell with me, |; @'%2% 
‘and be unto me a /father and a priest, and I will give thee ten shekels of | Job 29. 16. 
silver by the year, and *a suit of apparel, and thy victuals. So the Levite | * #2 order of 
11 went in. And the Levite was content to dwell with the man; and the| “v""* 
12 young man was unto him as one of his sons. And Micah consecrated the | double 
evite; and the young man became his priest, and was in the house of | *ut-ete. 


tainous parts of Ephraim. This and the other 
narratives that follow form a miscellaneous collec- 
tion, or appendix to the Book of Judges, belong- 
ing to a period when the Hebrew nation was in a 
greatly disordered and corruptstate. This episode 
of Micah is connected with ch. i 34, and it relates 
to his foundation of a small sanctuary of his own, 
& miniature representative of the 
nacle, which he stocked with images modelled 
Probably in imitation of the ark and cherubim. 

icah and his mother were sincere in their inten- 
tion to honour God. But their faith was blended 
with a sad amount of ignorance and delusion. 
The divisive course they pursued, as well as the 
will-worship they practised, subjected the per- 

trators to the penalty of death. 8. a graven 
met and a molten image—the one carved 
from a block of wood or stone, to be plated over 


with silver; the other a figure formed of the solid | xxiii. 


metal cast into a mould. It is observable, how- 
ever, that only two hundred shekels were given to \ 
the founder; and pony the expense of making 
two such figures of silver, with their appurtenances 
es' ases, &c.), might easily cost, in those 
days, two hundred shekels, which, at 28+ 4d, each, - 
is about £23—a sum not ed ed to the formation 
of large statues (Taylors ‘Fragments’). 5. the 
man Micah had an house of gods [ovj>y m3]—a 
house of God—a domestic chapel, a private reli- 
gious establishment of his own. an ephod—(see 
on Exod. xxviii. 4.) teraphim—tutelary gods of 
the household (see on Gen. xxxi. 19, 30). conse- 
crated one of 
The asamapiion of the priestly office by any one 
out of the family of Aaron was a direct violation 
of the divine law (Num. iii. 10; xvi. 17; Deut. 
xxi. 5; Heb. v. 4). 6. every man did that which 
‘was right in his own eyes. From want of a 
settled government, bead was no one to call him 


hiloh taber- | h 


sons, who became his priest. | +, 


to account. No punishment followed any crime. 
But in this case of Micah, there was no rejection 
of Jehovah as his God (v. 3); the images were 
designed to aid their worship, and the priest, 
the ephod, and the teraphim indicated a wish 
on his part to assimilate his remote sanctuary 
to that of the tabernacle at Shiloh, as far as 

is views would admit. But the teraphim 
were idolatrous (cf. Hos, iii, 4; Zech. x. 2 with 
2 Ki. xxiii, 24; Gen. xxxi. 30, 34 with Gen. 
xxxv. 4). 

, 7. Beth-lehem-judah—so called in contradis- 
tinction to a town of the same name in Zebulun 
hens xix. 15). of the family (7. ¢., tribe) of Judah. 

en of the tribe of Levi might connect them- 
selves, as Aaron did (Exod. vi. 23), b matriage 
with another tribe; and this young Levite (ac- 
cording to Jerome, ‘Quest. Hebraice,’ on 1 Chr. 
15, 16, his name was Shebuel) belonged to 
the tribe of Judah by his mother’s side, which 
accounts for his being in Beth-lehem, not one of 
the Levitical cities. 8. the man departed... 
to sojourn where he could find a place. A 
competent provision being secured for every 
member of the Levitical order, his wandering about 
showed him to have been a person of a roving dis- 
position or unsettled habits. In the course of his 
journeying he came to the house of Micah, who 
on learning what he was, engaged his permanent 
services. 10. be unto me a father—a spiritual 
father, to conduct the religious services of my 
establishment. He was to receive, in addition to 
his board, ‘a salary of ten shekels of silver, equal 
258. &® year. @ suit of apparel—not only 
dress for ordinary use, but vestments suitable for 
the discharge of his priestly functions, 12. con- 
secrated the Levite [-ny x22, filled his hand], 
This act of consecration was not less unlawful 


for Micah to perform than for this Levite to 


The Danites seek JUDGES XVIII. 


out an inheritance. 


13 Micah. Then said Micah, Now know I that the Lorp will do me good, | 3. ©.195. 


seeing I have a Levite to my priest. 
18 IN “those days there eras no king in Israel: 

And in those days * the tribe of the Danites sought them an inheritance 
to dwell in; for unto that day all their inheritance had not fallen unto 
2 them among the tribes of Israel. And the children of Dan sent of their 
family five men from their coasts, ‘men of valour, from ° Zorah, and from 
Eshtaol, to “spy out the land, and to search it; and they said unto them, 
Go, search the land: who when they came to mount Ephraim, to the 
3 ‘house of Micah, they lodged there. When they were by the house of 


turned in thither, and said unto him, 


5 and I am his priest. 


ORD is your way wherein ye go. 


8 Zidonians, and had no business with an 


CHAP. 18, 
* ch. 17.6 
ch. 21, 26, 
4 Josh. 19.47. 
sons, 

° ch. 13, 25, 
@ Num.13.17, 
Josh, 2, 1. 

* ch.17.1. 

f ch. 17. 10, 
John 10. 12, 
13. 


Micah, they knew the voice of the young man the Levite: and they| Actsa.1s, 
. o brought thee hither? and| 2 

4 what makest thou in this place? and what hast thou here? And he said has ke 
unto them, Thus and thus dealeth Micah with me, and hath “hired me, | ? 1 Ki. 22. 5, 

And they said unto him, ’Ask counsel, we pray | 28 3} 
thee, *of God, that we may know whether our way which we go shall be | a ae is : 
6 prosperous. And the priest said unto them, ‘Go in peace: before the 3. Ki 22 & 
§ Josh 19.47, 

7 Then the five men departed, and came to / Laish, and saw the people suiie. 
that were therein, how they dwelt careless, after the manner of the | * possessor, 
Zidonians, quiet and secure; and there was no ? magistrate in the land, | °F heir of 
that might put them to shame in any thing; and they were far from the |. aisha 
man, And they came unto| Josh 2.23, 

their brethren to Zorah and Eshtaol: and their brethren said unto them,| .* 

9 What say ye? And they said, “Arise, that we may go up against them: au it 
for we have seen the land, and, behold, it zs very good: and are ‘ye still? | 1 Ki. 2. s, 
10 be not slothful to go, and to enter to possess the land, When ye go, ye | “Deut 
shall come unto a people secure, and to a large land: for God hath given| 4g" 
it into your hands; ™a place where there 1g no want of any thing that 7s Exe, 20 cs 
1 6,17, 


in the earth. 


or perha 
enlisted 
their present expedition. 
apparently promising, 
ambiguous as those of 


receive (see on ch. xviii, 30). 13. Now know I 
that the Lord will do me good. The removal of 
his son, followed by the installation of this Levite 
into the priestly office, seems to have satisfied his 
conscience that, by what he deemed the orderly 
ministrations of religion, he would prosper. This 
expression of his hope evinces the united influ- 


3 by his provincial dialect, they eagerly 
is services in ascertaining the result of 
His answer, though 
was delusive, and really as 
i the heathen oracles. 
eppliceen brings out still more clear] 
than the schism of Micah the woeful 
of the times. The Danites expressed no emotions 


This 


y and fully 


egeneracy 


ence of ignorance and superstition. 
CHAP. XVIII. 1-26.—Tue DaniTES SEEK OUT 


AN INHERITANCE. 

1, in those days... the Danites sought them 
an inheritance to dwell in. The Danites had a 
territory assigned them as well as the other tribes. 
But they were the last of the tribes to whom, in 
the division of the land, an allotment was assigned. 
Their portion was small and, small as it was, it 
suffered diminution by the encroachments of their 
powerful en the Amorites (ch. i. 34), and 
still more of the Philistines. It was the most 
exposed of the country, not only on the sea- 
coast, where at Joppa (Jaffa) foreign invaders 
might easily at any time debark to attack them, 
but on the side of the Philistines; for the plain 
of Sharon is only a continuation of their country, 
and there was no kind of barrier or protection 
between them and the Shephelah. In consequence 
of this annoying exposure, and also of being 
straitened for room, @ considerable number re- 
solved on trying to effect a new and additional 
settlement in a remote part of the land. Asm 
deputation being sah phen to reconnoitre the 
country, arrived on their Dronsees northward at 
{3, near] the residence of Micah; and recognizing 


this priest as one of oar former acquaintances, 


inform their brethren in 


either of surprise or of indignation at a Levite 
daring to assume the priestly functions, and at 
the existence of a rival establishment to that of 
Shiloh. They are ready to seek, through means 
of the teraphim, the information that could only 
be lawfully pee for through the high priest's 
Urim; and, ‘being thus eine y erroneous in their 
views and habits as Micah, showed the low state 
of religion, and how much superstition prevailed in 
all parts of the land. 

7. the five men departed, and came to Laish 
—or Leshem (Josh. xix. 47), supposed _to have 
been peopled by a colony of Zidonians. The place 
was very secluded, the soil rich in the abundance 
and vanity of its produce, and the inbabiteats, 
following the: ful pursuits of agriculture, liv 
in their fertile and sequestered valley, according 
to the Zidonian atyle of ease and security, happy 
among themsejves, and maintaining little or no 
communication with the rest of the world. The 
diacovery of this northern paradise seemed, to the 


all | delight of the Danite spies; an accomplishment of 


they hastened back to 

the south both of the 
value of their prize and how easily it could be 
made their prey. 


the priest’s prediction, an 


The Danites seek JUDGES XVIII. out an inheritance. 
11. And there went from thence of the family of the Danites, out of :-Zorah | {3 9-26 . 
and out of Eshtaol, six hundred men *®appointed with weapons of war. —, 

12 And they went up, and pitched “in Kirjath-jearim, in Judah: wherefore Gem Ge 
they called that place 4 Mahaneh-dan unto this day : behold, é¢ és behind | + est is, 

13 Kirjath-jearim. And they passed thence unto mount Ephraim, and came} pmP° 

14 unto the house of Micah. Then ° answered the five men that went to spy] ch 13.26, 
out the country of Laish, and said unto their brethren, Do ye know that |° 1 Sem. 14, 
there ?is in these houses an ephod, and teraphim, and a graven image, |p PF 5 «415 

15 and a molten image? now therefore consider what ye have todo. And! onsa7, 
they turned thitherward, and came to the house of the young man the | cn. 17.6. 

16 Levite, even unto the house of Micah, and Ssaluted him. And the six}, anecope 
hundred men appointed with their weapons of war, which were of the| of peace. 

17 children of Dan, stood by the entering of the gate. And the five men| Gen 4.27. 
that went to spy out the land went up, and came in thither, and took aie ms 
%the graven image, and the ephod, and the teraphim, and the molten | ¢ Gen si 19, 
image: and the priest stood in the entering of the gate with the six] 50. 

18 hundred men that were appointed with weapons of war. And these went | 2 #0 
into Micah’s house, and fetched the carved image, the ephod, and the| ch a.as. 
teraphim, and the molten image. Then said the priest unto them, What | 1Sam.4.11 

19 do ye? And they said unto him, Hold thy peace, ’ lay thine hand upon | * 541418 
thy mouth, and go with us, ‘and be to us a father and a priest: 7s 2 Tse. 41. 20, 
better for thee to be a priest unto the house of one man, or that thou be | Isa. 46.1.2 

20 a priest unto a tribe and a family in Israel? And the priest’s heart es 3 
was glad; and he took the =phae and the teraphim, and the graven| Jop29.9, 

21 image, and went in the midst of the people. So they turned and| Job4o.« 
departed, and put the little ones and the cattle and the carriage before $s gpm 
them. Rom. 11.3% 

22 And when they were a good way from the house of Micah, the men |* Gen. 4s. & 
that were in the houses near to Micah’s house were gathered together, | Sh," 

23 and overtook the children of Dan. And they cried unto the children of | Job 29. 16. 
Dan. And they turned their faces, and said unto Micah, What aileth | Matt. 23.9. 

24 thee, that thou comest with such a company? And he said, Ye have | ° that tho 
taken away my gods which I made, and the priest, and ye are gone away; | gathered 
and what have a more? and what és this that ye say unto me, What aileth | together? 


11. there went from thence of the family of 
the Danites ... six hundred men. This was 
the collective number of the men who were 
equipped with arms to carry out this expedi- 
tionary enterprise, without including the families 
and furniture of the emigrants (v. 21). Their 
journey led them through the territory of Judah, 
and their first halting-place was “behind,” that 
is, on the west of, Kirjath-jearim, on a spot called 
afterwards ‘the camp of Dan.’ Prosecuting the 
northern route, they skirted the base of the 
Ephraimite hills; and on approaching the neigh- 
bourhood of Micah’s residence, the spies having 
given information to the exploring party that a 
private sanctuary was kept there, the priest of 
which had rendered them important service when 
on their reconnoitering expedition, it was unani- 
mously oe that both he and the furniture of 
the establishment would be a valuable acquisition 
to.their proposed settlement. A plan of spolia- 
tion was immediately formed. They went to the 
residence of the young Levite, adjoining to the 
mansion of Micah, and while the armed men 
stood sentinels at the gate, the five spies broke 
into the chapel, pillaged the images and vestments, 
and succeeded in hribing the priest also, 7 a 
tempting offer, to transfer his services to their 
new colony. Taking charge of the ephod, the 
teraphim, and the graven image, “he went in the 
midst of the people nae position assigned 


him in the march, perhaps for his personal 
security; but more probably in imitation of the 
a : inted for the priests and the ark in 

he middle of the congregated tribes, on the 
marches through the wilderness. This theft pre- 
sents a curious medley of low posctmaed and strong 
religious feeling. The Danites exemplified a deep- 
seated principle of our nature,—that mankind have 
religious affections, which must have an object ou 
which these may be exercised, while they are often 
not very discrimivating in the choice of the objects. 
In proportion to the slender influence religion 
wields over the heart, the greater is the impor- 
tance attached to external rites; and in the 
exact observance of these the conscience is fully 
satisfied, and seldom or never molested by reéflec- 
tions on the breach of minor morals. 

22. the men that were in the houses near to 
Miocah’s house were gathered together. The rob- 
bery of the chapel having been discovered, though 
not till the expeditionary party were a considerable 
way on their journey, a hot pursuit was forthwith 
commenced by Micah, at the head of a consider- 
able body of followers. The readiness with which 
they joined in the attempt to recover the stolen 
articles affords a presumption that the advantages 
of the chapel had been open to all in the neigh- 
bourhood; and the importance which Micah, 
like Laban, attached to his teraphim, is seen by 
the urgency with which he pursued the thieves, 


A Levite 


: and went back unto his house. 
7 


28 fire. 


“by Beth-rehob. 
29 


God was in Shiloh. 


19 AND it came to pass in those days, “when there was no king in 
Israel, that there was a certain Levite sojourning on the side of mount 
Ephraim, who took to him ‘a concubine out. of ° Beth-lehem-judah. 

2 And his concubine played the whore against him, and went away from 
bim unto her father's house to Beth-lehem-judah, and was there 


whole months. 


JUDGES XIX. 


25 thee? And the children of Dan said unto him, Let not thy voice be 
heard among us, lest 7angry fellows run upon thee, and 8 thou lose thy 
26 life, with the lives of thy household. And the children of Dan went their 
way: and when Micah saw that they were too strong for him, he turned 


And they took the things which Micah had made, and the priest which 
he had, and ‘came unto Laish, unto a people that were at quiet and secure: 
and they smote them with the edge of the sword, and burnt the city with 
And there was no deliverer, because it was far from ° Zidon, and 
they had no business with avy man; and it was in the valley that lieth 


And they built a city, and dwelt therein. 
of the city Dan, “after the name of Dan their father, who was born unto 
30 Israel: howbeit the name of the city was Laish at the first. And the 

children of Dan set up the graven image: and Jonathan, the son of 
Gershom, the son of Manasseh, he and his sons were priests to the tribe of 
31 Dan “until the day of the captivity of the land. And they set them up 
Micah’s graven image, which he made, “all the time that the house of 


goeth to Beth-lehem. 


B. C. 1406, 


7 bitter of 
soul, 

8 gather thy 
soul and 
the soul of 
thy house- 
hold. 

¢ Deut. 83,22, 

“% Josh. 19,47, 

” Gen. 49, 13 
Josh. 8 11, 
ch. 10. 12. 

~ Num.13.21. 
2 Sam. 10.6, 

® Josh. 19.47. 

¥ Gen. 14. 14. 

© ch. 13, 1. 

® Josh. 18.1. 
1Sam. 4,L 


CHAP, 19, 

@ ch. 17. 6, 

1 awoman & 
concubine, 
or, @ wife a 
concubine, 

6 ch. 17, 7. 

2 days four 
months, 
or, & year 


ang four 
months, 


And * they called the name 


2 four 


a 


and the risk of his life in attempting to procure 
their restoration. 25. the children of van said 
unto him, Let not thy voice be heard among 
us, &c. Both Micah and the Danites attached 

eat importance to the possession of lifeless 
Images as guaranteeing the power and favour of 
Jehovah: both thought that, by the forcible trans- 
fer of a little silver from one party to the other, 
the one had lost and the other had gained the 
surest means of prosperity. Finding his tars 
however, not a match for the Danites, Micah 
thought it prudent to desist, well knowing the rule 
which was then prevalent in the land, that 


‘They should take who had the power, 
And they should keep who could.’ 


27-29.—Tury win LalIsH. 

27, they... came unto Laish, unto a people 
that were at quiet and secure: and they smote 
them... and burnt the city. ‘Weare revolted 
by this inroad and massacre of a quiet and secure 
people. Nevertheless, if the original grant of 
Eiaae to the Israelites gave them the warrant of 
a divine commission and command for this enter- 
prise, that sanctifies all, and legalizes all’ (Chal- 
mers). This place seems to have been adependenc 
of Zidon, the distance of which, however, rendere 
it impossible to obtain aid thence in the sudden 
emergency. Tyre was twenty miles distant, but 
it had not risen into importance at that early 


period. 

28, built a city... 29. called the name of the 
city Dan. It was in the northern extremity of 
the land; and hence the origin of the phrase, 
© from Dan to Beer-sheba.” 

30, 31.—THEY sET UP IDOLATRY. 

80. the children of Dan get up the graven 
image. Their distance secluded them from the rest 
of the Israelites; and doubtless this, which was their 
apology for not going to Shilob, was the cause of 
perpetuating idolatry nee them for many gener- 


ations. Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son of 
Manasseh. [The best MSS. universally have n¥b, 


Moses, not myy>, Manasseh.] A sad proof of the 


degeneracy of the great lawgiver’s family, as well 
as of the religious disorders of that age. until... 
the captivity of the land—i.e¢,, till the overthrow 
of the kingdom. 31. they set them up Micah’s 
graven image... all the time that the house 
of God was in Shiloh. This early apostasy to 
idolatry, with the infamy subsequently attached 
to Dav, by its being the chosen site of one of 
Jeroboam’s calves, is supposed to be the reason 
why this tribe is omitted in the enumeration of the 
tribes in the POC De Rev. vii.) 

CHAP. XIX. 1-15.—A Levire corne To BeTu- 
LEHEM TO FETCH HIS WIFE. 

1. it came to pass in those days. The painfully 
interesting episode that follows, together with the 
intestine commotion the report of it produced 
throughout the country, belongs to the same early 
period of anarchy and prevailing disorder. & 


certain Levite... took... aconcubine. The 


priests under the Mosaic law enjoyed the privilege 


of marrying, as well as other classes of the nag 
It was no disreputable connection this Levite had 
formed; for a nuptial engagement with a concu- 
bine-wife (though, as wanting in some outward 
ceremonies, it was reckoned a secondary or infe- 
rior relationship) possessed the true essence of 
marriage: it was not only lawful, but sanctioned 
by the example of many good men. 2. went away 
from him unto her father’s house, The cause 
of the separation assigned in our version rendered 
it unlawful for her husband to take her back 
(Deut. xxiv. 4); and according to the uniform style 
of sentiment and practice in the East, she would 
have been put to death, had she gone to her 
father’s family. Other versions concur with Jose- 

jus in representing the reason of the fl Te from 
er husband’s house to be, that she was disgusted 
with him through frequent brawls. 


The Levite cometh JUDGES XIX. to lodge at Gibeah, 
3 And her husband arose, and went after her, to speak 8 friendly unto | _3. © 140% 
her, and to bring her again, having his servant with him, and a couple | * 6 i 

of asses: and she brought him into her father’s house: and when the| gen x 5. 

4 father of the damsel saw him, he rejoiced to meet him. And his father- | «strergthen. 
in-law, the damsel’s father, retained him; and he abode with him three wea 

5 days: so they did eat and drink, and lodged there. And it came to] 97 1» 
pass on the fourth day, when they arose early in the morning, that he| 1 Sam. s0 
rose up to depart: and the damsel’s father said unto his son-in-law, ae 
4 Comfort thine heart with a morsel of bread, and afterward go your way.| ps io1, 16. 

6 And they sat down, and did eat and drink both of them together: for , John 4. 34 
the damsel’s father had said unto the man, Be content, I pray thee, and “ cued oe 

7 tarry all night, and let thine heart be merry. And when the man rose | ¢ is weak. 
up to depart, his father-in-law urged him; therefore he lodged there | 7 itis the 

8 again. And he arose early in the morning on the fifth day to depart: | pichive 
and the damsel’s father said, Comfort thine heart, I pray thee. And] dey. 

9 they tarried Suntil after noon, and they did eat both of them. And * to thy tent, 
when the man rose up to depart, he, and his concubine, and his servant, oak. 
his father-in-law, the damsel’s father, said unto him, Behold, now the | Josh. 16.9, 
day ®draweth toward evening, I pray you tarry all night: behold, 7 the oe 
day groweth to an end; lodge here, that thine heart may be merry; and| op pf3* 

10 to-morrow get you early on your way, that thou mayest go®home. But] esems.¢ 
the man would not tarry that night, but he rose up and departed, and | ¢ a 
came 9 over against “Jebus, which és Jerusalem; and there were with him| po... 
two asses saddled; his concubine also was with him. Num 13.29 

11 And when they were by Jebus, the day was far spent; and the servant | Josh. 16. 8, 


said unto his master, Come, I pray thee, and let us turn in into this city] ¢* 


. e ch. 1, 21. 
12 “of the Jebusites, and lodge in it. And his master said unto him, We| 2sam.6.6. 
will not turn aside hither into the city of a stranger, that 7s not of the| 2Sem % 


13 children of Israel; we will pass over ‘to Gibeah. And he said unto his| ,¢; 
servant, Come, and let us draw near to one of these places to lodge all| 


14 night, in Gibeah, or in Ramah. And they passed on and went their * Josh, 18.28, 


way; and the sun went down upon them when they were by Gibeah, ba ber 
15 which belongeth to Benjamin. And they turned aside thither, to go in} Isa. 10. 29 
and to lodge in Gibeah: and when he went in, he sat him down ina eres 
street of the city; for there was no man that }° took them into his house | * Sratt 9 43. 
to lodging. Heb. 13. 2, 


3. went after her, to speak friendly unto her— 


Hebrew, ‘speak to her heart’ in a kindly and 
affectionate manner, go as to rekindle her affection. 
Accompanied by a servant, he arrived at the house 
of his father-in-law, who rejoiced to meet him, in 
the hope that a complete reconciliation would be 
brought about between his daughter and her bus- 
band. The Levite, pede to the hospitable im- 

rtunities of his father-in-law, prolonged his stay 
or days. 8. tarried (with begs hoe after- 
noon—lit., the decline of the day. People in the 
East, who take little or nothing to.eat in the morn- 
ing, do not breakfast till fram 10 to 12 a:m.; and 
this meal the hospitable relative had Furposely pro- 
tracted to so late a period as to afford an argument 
for urging a further stay. 9. the day draweth 
toward evening—Hebrew, ‘the pitching time of 
day.’ Travellers who set out at day-break usually 
halt about the middle of the afternoon the first 
evening, to enjoy rest and refreshment. It was 
then too late a time to commence a journey. But 
duty, perhaps, obliged the Levite to indulge no 
further delay. 10, the man. . ..departed, and 
came over against Jebus [p3', trodden down; a 
threshing-floor.] Lightfoot.infers from this and 
other names that the old Canaanites spoke He- 
brew. The note, oe Jerusalem,’ must have 


been inserted by Ezra or some later hand. Jebus 
being still, though not entirely (ch. i. 8), in the 
possession of the old inhabitants, the Levite re- 
sisted the advice of his attendant to enter it, and 
determined rather to press forward to pass the 
night in Gibeah, which he knew was occupied by 
Israelites. The distance fram Beth-lehem to Jeru- 
salem is about six miles. The event showed that 
it would have been better to have followed the 
advice of his attendant—to have trusted them- 
selves among aliens than among their own coun- 
trymen. 

13, in Gibeah, orin Ramah. The first of these 
laces was five miles north-east, the other from 
our to five north, of Jerusalem. 15. he went in 

. .. Sat him down in a street of the city. The 
towns of Palestine at this remote period could not, 
it seems, furnish any establishment in the shape 
of an inn or public lodging-house; and hence we 
conclude that the custom, which is still frequently 
witnessed in the cities of the East, was then not 
uncommon for travellers who were late in arriv- 
ing, and who had no introduction to a private 
family, to spread their bedding in the streets, or, 
wrapping themselves up in their cloaks, pass the 
night in the open air. In the Arab towns and 
wahes, however, the sheikh, or some other per- 


The Gibeahites abuse 
16 


17 but the men of the place were 
up his eyes, he saw a wayfarin 


they washed their feet, and did eat and 


22 


seein 


let her go. 
26 


JUDGES XIX. his concubine to death, 
And, behold, there came an old man from “his work out of the field at | 3 ©. 14% 
even, which zcas also of mount aera and he sojourned in Gibeah: | / Ps. 104. 23 
enjamites. And when he had lifted | "s0sof 
: y man in the street of the city: and the Gens 
18 old man said, Whither goest thou? and whence comest thou? And he |? Josh. 18.1, 
said unto him, We are passing from Beth-lehem-judah toward the side of | £} 3°: 
mount Ephraim ; from thence am 1: and I went to Beth-lehem-judah, res ey 
but I am now going to ’the house of the Lorp; and there 7s no man] _, 7 
19 that }?receiveth me to house. Yet there is both straw and provender for | , cxtheret®- 
our asses; and there is bread and wine also for me, and for thy hand- ay ates 
maid, and for the young man which is with thy servants: there is no} 1Cor.1.% 
20 want of any thing. And the old man said, * Peace be with thee: howso- |; Gomi" % 
21 ever Jet all thy wants die upon me; ‘only lodge not in the street. So he Gen. 436 
brought him into his house, and gave provender unto the asses: ‘and ee. 18. 4, 
ink, obn 13. 6, 
_ Now as they were making their hearts merry, behold, ‘the men of the ais 
city, certain “sons of Belial, beset the house round about, and beat at| Hes 9% 
the door, and spake to the master of the house, the old man, saying, Ripe a 
Bring forth the man that came into thine hopse, that we may know 1 Sam, 2.12 
23 him. And °the man, the master of the house, went out unto them, and| 1% 71.10. 
said unto them, Nay, my brethren, nay, I pray you, do not so wickedly ; Seed ey 
that this man is come into mine house, ?do not this folly, | * Gea. 19.5. 
24 Behold, * here is my daughter, a maiden, and his concubine; them I will] “7™*%* 
bring out now, and "humble ye them, and do with them what seem- | ° Gev. 19.4 
25 eth good unto you: but unto this man do not 80 vile a thing. But |?2Sem. 1% 
the men would not hearken to him; so the man took his concubine, | ¢ gen. 10.8 
and brought her forth unto them; and they * knew her, and abused her | * Gen. $i. 2, 
all the night until the morning: and when the day began to spring, they | ,,Dent 21 1¢ 
Then came the woman in the dawning of the day, and fell down at the tally. 
And her * Gen, 4. 1, 


27 door of the man’s house where her lord was, till it was light. 


son, usually comes out and urgently invites the 
strangers to his house, This was done also in 
ancient Palestine (Gen. xviii. 4; xix. 2) ; and that 
the same hospitality was not shown in Gibeah 
seems to have been owing to the bad character of 
the people. / 

16-21.—An OLD MAN ENTERTAINS HIM AT 
GIBEAH. 

16, there came an old man from his work... 
which was also of mount Ephraim—and perhaps 
his hospitality was quickened by learning the 
stranger's occupation, and that he was on his re- 
turn to his duties at Shiloh. 19. there is no want 
of anything. In sperering the kindly enquiries 
of the old man, the Levite deemed it right te state 
that he was under no necessity of being burden- 
some on any one, for he possessed all that was 
required to relieve his wants. Oriental travellers 
always carry a stock of provisions with them; and 
knowing that even the khans or lodging-houses 
they may find on their way afford nothing beyond 


rest and shelter, they are careful to Jay in a sup- 


ply of food both for themselves and their beasts, 
ostead of hay, which is seldom met with, they 
use eis straw, which, with a mixture of 
barley, beans, or such-like, forms the provender 
for cattle. The old man, however, in the warmth 
of a generous heart, refused to listen to any ex- 
pie, and bidding the Levite keep his stock 
or any emergency that might occur in he remain- 
der of his journey, invited them to accept of the 
hospitalities of his house for the night. . Peace 
be with thee—the Dat re Hebrew and Oriental 


salutations still in use. only lodge not in the 
street. As this is no rare or singular circum- 
stance in the Kast (see on Gen. xix. 2), the proba- 
bility is that the old man’s earnest dissuasive from 
such a procedure arose from his acquaintance 
with the infamous practices of the place. 21. 80 
he brought him into his house, and gave proven- 
der unto the asses [‘30, and mingled (food)]— 
ty-€s, pal ee straw and barley. 

22-28.—THE GIBEAHITES ABUSE HIS CONCUBINE 
To DEATH. 

22. certain sons of Belial, beset the house. The 
narrative of the horrid outrage that was commit- 
ted, of the froposal of the old man, the unfeeling, 
careless, and in many respects inexplicable con- 
duct of the Levite towards his wife, disclose a 
state of morality that would have appeared incred- 
ible, did it not rest on the testimony of the sacred 
historian. Both the one and the other ought to 
have protected the female inmates of the house, 
even though at the expense of their lives, or thrown 
themselves on God’s providence. It should be 
noted that the guilt of such a foul outrage is not 
fastened on the general population of Gibeah. At 
the same time, the indulgence of debasing passions 
reveals the true origin of the strong addictedness 
to idolatrous rites. ‘In the relaxing, oppressive 
climate.of the Ghor the most odious vices appear 
native; and this explains the demoralized condi- 
tion of the Benjamites in whose territory this 
plain was situated (Josh. xviii.)’ (Drew's *Scrip- 
ture Lands, p. 100; also Stewart, ‘ and 
Khan,’ p. 375), 


General assembly 


went out to go his way; and, 


and gat him unto his place. 
29 


20 


3 drew sword. | 
Israel were gone up to Mizpeh. 


Then said the children of Israel, Tell us, how was this wickedness ? 

4 And *the Levite, the husband of the woman that was slain, answered 
and said, I ¢came into Gibeah that belongeth to Benjamin, I and my 
And ‘the men of Gibeah rose against me, and 


5 concubine, to lodge. 


JUDGES XX. 


in the morning, and opened the doors of the house, and 

crt et : beheld, the woman his concubine was 
fallen down at the door of the house, and her hands were upon the 
28 threshold. And he said unto her, Up, and let us be going: but ‘none 
answered. Then the man took her wp upon an ass, and the man rose up, 


And when he was come into his house, he took a knife, and laid hold 
on his concubine, and “divided her, together with her bones, into twelve 
30 pieces, and sent her into all the coasts of Israel. 
all that saw it said, There was no such deed done nor seen from the day 
that the children of Israel came up out of the land of Egypt unto this 
day: consider of it, ’take advice, and speak your minds. : 

THEN “all the children of Israel went out, and the congregation was 
gathered together as one man, from Dan even to Beer-sheba, with the 
2 land of Gilead, unto the Lorp*’in Mizpeh. And the chief of all the 

people, even of all the tribes of Israel, presented themselves in the 

assembly of the people of God, four hundred thousand footmen ‘ that 
(Now the children of Benjamin heard that the children of 


of the people. 
B. C. 1108. 


t ch. 20. 6. 

“ ch. 20. 6. 
1Sam. 11.7, 

* ch. 20 7. 
Yro 11.14 
Pro 13. 10. 
Pro 15.22 


CHAP. 2). 
* Deut. 13.1°, 
Josh 22 12. 
ch 21. 5. 
1Sam. 11.7. 
1 That is, 
The whole 
country. 
ch. 18. 29. 
1Sam. 3.20. 
2Sam 242. 
6 Judg. 10.17. 
Judg iL. 
15am. 7. 6. 
1 Sam. 10. 


And it was so, that 


17. 
° ch. 8. 10. 
2 the man 
the Levite. 
@ ch. 19. 15. 
* ch. 19. 22, 
f ch, 19. 25, 


beset the house round about upon me by night, and thought to have], 


6 slain me; and my concubine have they *forced, that she is dead. And 
*I took my concubine, and cut her in pieces, and sent her throughout 
all the country of the inheritance of Israel: for they * have committed 

Behold, ye are all children of Isracl; give 


7 lewdness and folly in Israel. 
there your advice and counsel. 


8 And all the people arose as one man, saying, We will not any of us go 
9 to his tent, neither will we any of ws turn into his house: but now this 
shall be the thing which we will do to Gibeah ; ze will go up by lot against 


29, divided her .. . into twelve pieces. The 
want of a regular government warranted an extra- 
ordinary step; and certainly no method could 
haye been imagined more certain of rousing 
universal horror and indignation than this terrible 
summons of the Levite. 

Cc XX. 1-7.—Tue Levirs, In A GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, DECLARES HIS WRONG. 

1, all... the congregation was gathered... as 
one man. In consequence of the immense sensa- 
tion the horrid tragedy of Gibeah had produced, a 
national assembly was convened, at which ‘the 
chief [n\3p, corners] (cf. 1. Sam. xiv. 38, where the 
term is used for a leader in a military sense) of all 
the Repke. from all parts of the land, including 
the tern tribes, appeared as delegates. Mizpeh 
—the place of convention (for there were other 
Mizpehs) was in a town situated on the confines 
of Judah and Benjamin (Josh. xv. 38; xviii. 26). 
Assemblies were frequently held there afterwards 
(1 Sam. vii. 11; x. 17); and as it was but a short 
distance from Shiloh, the phrase, ‘‘Unto the 
Lord,” may be taken in its usual sense, as denot- 
ing consultation of the oracle. This circumstance, 
together with the convention being called ‘the 
assembly of the people of God,” seems to indicate 
that, amid the excited passions of the nation, 
those present felt the profound gravity of the 
occasion, and adopted the best means of maintain- 
ing a becoming deportment. 3, Now the children 
of Benjamin heard. Some suppose that Benjamin 
had been passed over, tee crime having been per- 


8 humbled. 


h Gen. 34. 7. 
Josh, 7.15. 

¢ Ex. 19. 6, 6. 
Josh, 9, 14. 
ch. 19, 30. 
Pro. 13, 10, 
Jas. 1. 6. 


pétrated within the territory of that tribe; and 
that, as the congubine’s corpse had been divided 
into twelve pieces, two had been gent to Manas- 
seh, one respectively to the Western and Eastern 
division. It is more probable that Benjamin’ had 
received a formal summons, like the other tribes, 
but chose to treat it with indifference or haughty 
disdain, . 

_ & the Levite... answered and said. The in- 
jured husband gave a brief and unvarnished recital 
of the tragic outrage, from which it appears that 
force was used which he could not resist. His 
testimony was doubtless corroborated by those of 
his servant and the old Ephraimite. ‘There was 
no need of strong or highly-coloured description 
to work upon the feelings of the audience. The 
facts spoke for themselves, and produced one com- 
mon sentiment of detestation and vengeance. 

8.—THeEtr DEcREE. 

8. all the people arose as one man. The ex- 
traordinary unanimity that prevailed shows that, 
notwithstanding great disorders had broken out 
in many parts, the people were sound at the core; 
and remembering their national covenant with 
God, now felt the necessity of wiping out so foul a 
stain on their character asa people. It was ro- 
solved that the inhabitants of Gibeah should be 
subjected to condign punishment, But the reso- 
lutions were conditional; for as the common law 
of nature and nations requires that an enquiry 
should be made, and satisfaction demanded, before 
committing an act of hostility or vengeance, mes- 


War between JUDGES XX. Israel and Benjamin, 
10 it; and we will take ten men of an hundred throughout all the tribes | 3° “4%. 
of Israel, and an hundred of a thousand, and a thousand out of ten | * fellows. 
thousand, to fetch victual for the people, that they may do, when they feeb 
come to Gibeah of Benjamin, according to all the folly that they have Toul, if, 
wrought in Israel. << e 
11 So all the men of Israel were gathered against the city, ‘knit together sc inl 
12 asone man. And /the tribes of Israel sent men through all the tribe of | Rom.12.18 
Benjamin, saying, What wickedness 7s this that is done among you? |* Deut 13.18, 
13 Now therefore deliver ws the men, kthe children of Belial, which are in| °.'* % 
Gibeah, that we may put them to death, and ‘put away evil from Israel. | Ti iu 33 
But the children of Benjamin would not ™hearken to the voice of their | 2Cbr. 13.7. 
14 brethren the children of Israel: but the children of Benjamin gathered | , ject wan 
themselves together out of the cities unto Gibeah, to go out to battle | Deut. ro... 
15 against the children of Israel. And the children of Benjamin were Deut. 21.21, 
numbered at that time out of the cities twenty and six thousand men| "+? 
that drew sword, besides the inhabitants of Gibeah, which were numbered Pech: 11.10. 
16 seven hundred chosen men. Among all this people there were seven | ,,1 or 518 
hundred chosen men “left-handed ; every one could sling stones at an hair PN See 
17 breadth, and not miss. And the men of Israel, besides Benjamin, were ree 
nynbeape four hundred thousand men that drew sword: all these were| fis °° 
men 0 war, Om. 1, 32. 
18 And the children of Israel arose, and went up to the house of God, ate eee 
and °asked counsel of God, and said, Which of us shall go up first to the | , 10h" 12.3 
battle against the children of Benjamin? And the Lorp said, Judah é a 
shall go up first. Josh, 9,14 
19 And the children of Israel rose up in the morning, and encamped | °11. 
20 against Gibeah. And the men of Israel went out to battle against TT pas 
Benjamin; and tne men of Israel put themselves in array to fight against | ? Gen. 49. 27, 
21 them at Gibeah. And ?the children of Benjamin came forth out of | * Pent % % 
Gibeah, and “destroyed down to the ground of the Israelites that day ee 
iL 


twenty and two thousand men. 


a ] le terri- | left-handed; every one could sling. The sling 
tory of Benjamin, demanding the immediate sur- | was one of the earliest weapons used in war. 
render or execution of the delinquents. The | The Hebrew sling was probably similar to that 
request was just and reasonable; and by refusing | of the Egyptian, consisting of a leather thong, 
it, the Benjamites virtually made themselves a| broad in the middle, with a loop at one end, by 
party in the quarrel. It must vot be supposed | which it was firmly held with the hand; the other 
that the people of this tribe were insensible or in- | end terminated in a lash, which was let slip, when 
different to the atrocious character of the crime Those skilled in the use 


sengers were despatched through the whole 


the stone was thrown. 


that had been committed on their soil. But their 

atriotism or their pride were offended by the 

ostile demonstration of the other tribes, The 
passions were inflamed on both sides; but cer- 
tainly the Benjamites incurred an awful responsi- 
bility by the attitude of resistance they assumed. 
10. we will take ten men, &c. The soldiers in 
the Jewish army seem to have been divided into 
tens, who should lodge under the same tent, and 
mess together, as is highly probable, from every 
tenth man’s being appointed to fetch or prepare 
provision for his fellow-soldiers. Nay, if we are to 
explain the sacred bistory of the Jews by modern 
Eastern arrangements, we must suppose that the 
appointment of every tenth man in the congrega- 
tion of Israel was not so much to collect food for 
the use of their companions in that expedition 
as to dress it, to serve it up, and to wait upon 
them in eating it, (Harmer, ili.; ‘ Observations,’ 
lxiv. 4; ‘ Observations,’ ix.) 

14. the children of Benjamin gathered them- 
gelves together out of the cities unto Gibeah. 
Allowing their valour to be ever so great, nothin 
but blind i 


assion and unbending obstinacy coul 
have impelled them to take the field against their 


brethren with such a Sispaeiey, of numbers, 16, 


of it, as the Benjamites were, could hit the mark 
with unerring certainty. A good sling could carry 
its full force to the distance of 200 yards. - 

18-28, Tur ISRAELITES LOSE Forty THOUSAND. 

18. the children of Israel arose, and went up 
to the house of God. This consultation at Shiloh 
was right. But eae ought to have done it at the 
commencement of their pees Instead_of 
this, all their plans were formed ; and never doubt- 
ing, it would seem, that the war was just and 
inevitable, the only subject of their enquiry re- 
lated to precedency of the tribes—a poiut which 
it is likely was discussed in the assembly. Had 
they aiken counsel of God sooner, their expedition 
would have been conducted on a different prin- 
ciple—most probably by reducing the number of 
fighting men, as in the case of Gideon’s army. 
‘As it was, the vast amount of volunteers formed 
an excessive and unwieldy force, unfit for strenn- 
ous and united action against a small, compact, 
and well-directed army. A panic ensued, and the 
confederate tribes, in two successive arian ene 
sustained great losses. These repeated disasters 
pene their attack on Benjamin had 

een divinely authorized) overwhelmed them 


with shame and sorrow. Led to reflection, they 


The tribes go io JUDGES XX. war with Benjamin. 
22 And the people, the men of Israel, encouraged themselves, and set their | 5 © 16 
battle again in array, in the place where they put themselves in array the | * s. 8 %& 
23 first day. (And the children of Israel went up and wept “before the LorD| sios. 5.15, 
until even, and asked counsel of the Lorp, saying, Shall I go up again to |* Job. 9.12 
battle against the children of Peuieaty my brother? And the Lorp said,| ps & * 
24 Go up against him.) And the children of Israel came near against the | Hos. 10. 
25 children of Benjamin the second day. And Benjamin went forth against | Mic 3.4. ; 
them out of Gibeah the second day, and ‘destroyed down to the ground PR TPEC 
of the children of Israel again eighteen thousand men; all these drew the Rom. 8 6 
sword. m. 11.83, 
26 Then all the children of Israel, and all the people, went up, and came | * 7o>2% 27. 
unto the house of God, and wept, and sat there before the Lorp, and} Ps o1.15. 
fasted that day until even, and offered burnt offerings and peace offerings | | Pro. 3.6. 
27 before the Lorp. And the children of Israel ‘enquired of the Lorp, (for ae 


28 “the ark of the covenant of God was there in those days; and *Phinehas,| , 


the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron, “stood before it in those days,)| Ps. 18. co, 
saying, Shall I yet again go out to battle against the children of Benjamin| 2, ,. 
my brother, or sHall I cease? And the Lorn said, Go up; for to-morrow | + rx. 6.35, 
I will deliver them into thine hand. Num 25.7, 


29, And Israel “set liers in wait round about Gibeah. And the children cm . 
30 of Israel went up against the children of Benjamin on the third day, and| Josh, 2213. 
31 put themselves in array against Gibeah, as at other times. And the | , Josh. 24.83, 
children of Benjamin went out against the people, and were drawn away |“ peut 1 
from the city; and they began >to smite of the people, and kill, as at | © Josh. 8.4 
other times, in the highways, of which one goeth up to ®the house of | | Sem 5.23. 
God, and the other to Gibeah in the field, about thirty men of Israel. Feats 
32 And the children of Benjamin said, They are smitten down before us, as} wounded 
at the first. But the children of Israel said, Let us flee, and draw them «nist ote. 
33 from the city unto the highways. And all the men of Israel rose up out | * Se. 
of their place, and put themselves in array at Baal-tamar; and the liers} Gen 2. 19° 
in wait of Israel came forth out of their places, even out of the meadows |” pn, tat. 
34 of Gibeah. And there came against Gibeah ten thousand chosen men out a 
of all Israel, and the battle was sore: * but they knew not that evil was} Eccl. 210 
35 near them. And the Lorp smote Benjamin before Israel: and the meta 
children of Israel destroyed of the Benjamites that day twenty and five |» jun esa" 
thousand and an hundred men: ali these drew the sword. * Josh. 8.19, 
86 So the children of Benjamin saw that they were smitten: *for the men |” Nee 
of Israel gave place to the Benjamites, because they trusted unto the liers| S.une with 
87 in wait whit they had set beside Gibeah. And “the liers in wait hasted, | the trum- 
and rushed upon Gibeah; and the liers in wait ’drew themselves along, te 
38 and smote all the city with the edge of the sword. Now there was an|+ Oe tin 
appointed *sign between the men of Israel 9 and the liers in wait, that | ° with. 
they should make a great 1° flame with smoke to rise up out of the city. sccohbeeait 
39 And when the men of Israel retired in the battle, Benjamin began “to| .""” 
smite and kill of the men of Israel about thirty persons; for they said, | wounded, 


became sensible of their guilt in not repressing 
their national idolatries, as well as in too proudly 
relying on their superior numbers, and the pre- 
cipitate rashness of this expedition. Havin 
humbled themselves by prayer and fasting, as wel 
as observed the appointed method of expiatin 
their sins, they were assured of acceptance as we! 
as of victory. The presence and services of 
Phinehas on this occasion help us to ascertain the 
chronology thus far, that the date of the occur- 
rence must be fixed shortly after the death of 

oshua, 

29-48.—THEY DESTROY ALL THE BENJAMITES 
EXCEPT SIX HUNDRED. 


29. Israel set liers in wait round about Gibeah. 
A plan was formed of taking that city by strata- 
gem, similar to that employed in the capture of Ai. 
33. Baal-tamar—a palm grove where Baal was 
worshipped. The main army of the confederate 
tribes was drawn up there, out of the meadows 
of Gibeah—Hebrew, the caves of Gibeah; a hill 
in which the ambuscades lay hid. 34. ten thou- 
sand chosen men. This was a third division, 
different both from the ambuscade and the arm 
who were fighting at Baal-tamar. The genera. 
account stated in v. 35 is followed by a detailed 
narrative of the battle, which is continued to the 


end of the chapter. 


The desolation of 


Benjamites > 
41 ascended up to heaven. 


43 which came out of the cities they destroyed in the midst of them. 


45 valour. 


Rimmon, and abode in the rock Rimmon four months. 


48 And the men of Israel turned again u 


cities that !”they came to. 


5 And the children of Israel said, Who ts there among 


they had made a great 
6 Lorp to Mizpeh, saying, 


JUDGES XXII. Israel bewailed. 
40 Surely they are smitten down before us, as in the first battle. But when | _8 © 40% 
the flame ins to arise up out of the city with a pillar of smoke, the | > Josh. s 20 
ooked behind them, and, behold, 22the flame of the city | “‘e*hole 
) to | And when the men of Israel turned again, ‘the| tion 
men of Benjamin were amazed: for they saw that evil 8 was come upon | ° Ex. 16.9, 
42 them. Therefore they turned their backs before the men of Israel unto} py, 
the way of the wilderness; but the battle overtook them; and them} Pro. eh 
c C Thugs \ Yro. 29.6 
they “inclosed the Benjamites round about, and chased them, and trode Pepsningle 
them down **with ease “over against Gibeah toward the sun-rising. ieee 
44 And there fell of Benjamin eighteen thousand men: all these were men of | ¢ Hos. 9.9. 
our. And they turned and fled toward the wilderness unto the rock ee 
of ‘Rimmon: and they gleaned of them in the highways five thousand | Menu- 
men; and pursued hard after them unto Gidom, and slew two thousand | _chab.ete. 
46 men of them. So that all which fell that day of Benjamin were twenty | “sntocrer 
and five thousand men that drew the sword ; all these were men of valour. | ¢ Josh. 15.38, 
47 But /six hundred men turned and fled to the wilderness unto the rock |/ ¢h #18 
f p the children of Benjamin, iss 
and smote them with the edge of the sword, as well the men of every city, | ;; 7s8fouse 
as the beast, and all that came to hand: also they set on fire all the | “trqva. 
21 NOW “the men of Israel had sworn in Mizpeh, saying, There shall not ett 
2 any of us give his daughter unto Benjamin to wife. And the people came| 15am.7.5 
>to the house of God, and abode there till even before God, and li ted up|» oun. 10.1 
3 their voices, and wept sore; and said, O Lorp God of Israel, why is this| ch. 20. 18, 
come to pass in Israel, that there should be to-day one tribe lacking in}, 
4 Israel? And it came to pass on the morrow, that the people rose early, oe 
and “built there an altar, and offered burnt offerings and peace offerings. | Ex. 20. %, 
the tribes of | 
Israel that came not up with the congregation unto the Lorn? 4For gen 
oath concerning him that came not up to the| . 
He shall surely be put to death. And the} ,1¥i 5 % 
children of Israel repented them for Benjamin their brother, and said, |" oo. “tied 
How shall we do for{ ch.s.23. 


7 There is one tribe cut off from Israel this day. 


45. the rock of Rimmon. Numbers of the 
fugitives found refuge in the caves of this rocky 
mountain, which is situated to the north-east of 
Beth-el. Such places are still sought as secure 
retreats in times of danger; and until the method 
of blowing up rocks by gunpowder became known, 
a few men could jn such eaves sustain a siege for 
months, 46, all which fell that day of Benjamin. 
On comparing this with v. 35, it will be seen that 
the loss is stated here in round numbers, and is 
confined only to that of the third day. We must 
conclude that 1,000 had fallen during the two 
previous engagements, in order to make the aggre- 
gate amount given, v. 15. 

48. the men of Israel turned again upon the 
children of Benjamin. This frightful vengeance, 
extending from Gibeah to the whole territory 
of Benjamin, was executed under the impetuous 
impulse of highly-exeited passions. But doubt- 
less the Israelites were only the agents of in- 
flicting the righteous retributions of God; and 
the memory of this terrible crisis, which led 
almost to the extermination of a whole tribe, 
was conducive to the future good of the whole 


nation. ; 
CHAP. XXL. 1-15.—THE PEOPLE BEWAIL THE 


DESOLATION OF ISRAEL. 
g. the people... es up their voices, and 


wept. The characteristic fickleness of the Israel- 
ites was not long in being displayed; for scarcely 
had they cooled from the fierceness of their san- 
guinar’ Ms pce than they began to relent, and 
rushed to the opposite extreme of self-accusation 
and grief at the desolation which their impetuous 
zeal had produced. Their victory saddened and 
humbled them. Their feelings on the occasion 
were expressed by a public and solemn service of 
expiation at the house of God. And yet this 
extraordinary observance, though it enabled them 
to find vent for their painful emotions, did not 
afford them full relief; for they were fettered by 
the obligation of a religious vow, heightened by 
the addition of a solemn anathema on every viola- 
tor of the oath. There is no previous record of 
this oath; but the purport of it was, that they 
would treat the perpetrators of this Gibeah atro- 
city in the same way as the Canaanites, who 
were doomed to destruction; and the entering 
into this solemn league was of a piece with the 
ae! of their inconsiderate conduct in this whole 
affair. 

6. There is one tribe cut off from Israel this 
day—i. e., in danger of becoming extinct; for, as 
it appears from v, 7, they had massacred all the 
women and children of Benjamin, and 
men alone survived of the whole tribe. The 


Consultation to find 


Lorp? 


10 of the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead there. 


11 the sword, with the women and the children. 


ye shall do, Ye “shall 
gilead four 


és in the land of Canaan. 
13 


JUDGES XXI. 


wives for them that remain, seeing we have sworn by the Lorp that we 
8 will not give them of our daughters to wives? And they said, What 
one ts there of the tribes of Israel that came not up to Mizpeh tothe} ,, 


wives for Benjamin. 


f Deut 18.15, 
And, behold, there came none to the camp from ‘Jabesh-gilead to the | Jom-7.24 
9 assembly. For the people were numbered, and, behold, there were none ee 
And the BUN fo ie ae 9 aaa a. 
thither twelve thousand men of the valiantest, and commanded them, at. 
saying, ‘Go and smite the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead with the edge of en 
W And this zs the thing that | with man 
utterly destroy every male, and every woman that | * ex 
12 hath lain by man. And they found among the inhabitants of Jabesh-| Firsins, 
handed 2 young virgins, that had known no man by lying | * Josh. 18.1. 
with any male; and they brought them unto the camp to *Shiloh, which re > 3 
1 Sam. 1. 3 
And the whole congregation sent some *to speak to the children of| Ps. 78 69, 
Benjamin ‘that were in the rock Rimmon, and to ‘call peaceably unto} 2... 


14 them. And Benjamin came again at that time; and they 
wives which they had saved alive of the women of Jabesh-gile 


16 


17 And they said, There must be an inheritance for t 


sworn, saying, Cursed be he that giveth a wife to Benjamin. 


19 


ve them 
: and yet 


14, 
8 and spake 


15 so they sufficed them not. And the people repented them for Benjamin, See ks 
because that the Lorp had made a breach in the tribes of Israel. i ch ar. 
Then the elders of the congregation said, How shall we do for wives for | ¢ Or, pro- 
them that remain, seeing the women are destroyed out of Benjamin?|} *#™ 
tec? ThA he escaped of | Deut 20.10, 
18 Benjamin, that a tribe be not destroyed out of Israel. Howbeit we may |/ ch. 11.35. 
not give them wives of our daughters: /for the children of Israel have | ° ig 
6 Or, toward 
Then they said, Behold, there is a feast of the Lorp in Shiloh Syearly, | the sun- 
in a place which is on the north side of Beth-el, °on the east side “of the | , fsin# 
highway that goeth up from Beth-el to Shechem, and on the south of | « xx is. 2 
Therefore they commanded the children of Benjamin, saying,| Ex. sz. «4 


20 Lebonah. 


21 Go and lie in wait in the vineyards; and see, and, behold, if the daughters| 
of Shiloh come out *to dance in dances, then come ye out of the vineyards, 
and catch you every man his wife of the daughters of Shiloh, and go 

j And it shall be, when their fathers or their} 

brethren come unto us to complain, that we will say unto them, * Be 

favourable unto them for our sakes: because we reserved not to each man 


22 to the land of Benjamin. 


Jer 31. 13, 
8 Or, gratify 
usinthen. 


prospect of such a blank in the catalogue of the 
twelve tribes—such a gap in the national arrange- 
ments—was too painful to contemplate, and imme- 
diate measures must be taken to prevent this 
great catastrophe. 

8. there came none to the camp from Jabesh- 
gilead to the assembly. This city lay within the 
territory of Eastern Manasseh, about fifteen miles 
east of the Jordan, and was, according to Josephus, 
the capital of Gilead. The ban which the as- 
sembled tribes had pronounced at Mizpeh seemed 
to impose on them the necessity of punishing its 
inhabitants for not joining the crusade against 
Benjamip ; and thus, with a view of repairing the 
consequences of one rash proceeding, they hurriedly 
pared to the perpetration of another, though a 
smaller tragedy. But it appears (vu. 11) that, 
besides acting in fulfilment of their oath, the 
Israelites had the additional object by this raid of 
supplying wives to the Benjamite remnant. This 
shows the intemperate fury of the Israelites in 
the indiscriminate slaughter of the women and 
children. 

16-21._Tur ELDERS CONSULT HOW TO FIND 
WIVES FOR THOSE Si | meee LEFT. 


16. How shall we do for wives for them that 
remain. Though the young women of Jabesh- 
ilead had been carefully spared, the supply was 
ound inadequate, and some other expedient must 
be resorted to. 17. There must be an inheri- 
tance for them that be escaped of Benjamin. 
As they were the only rightful owners of the 
territory, provision must be made for transmit- 
ting it to their legitimate heirs; and a new act of 
violence was meditated (v. 19), the opportunity 
for which was afforded by the approaching festival 
—a feast generally supposed to be the feast of 
tabernacles, This, like the other annual feasts, 
was held in Shiloh, and its celebration was at- 
tended with more social hilarity and holiday 
rejoicings than the rest. 

i9. on the east side of the highway that goeth 
up from Beth-el to Shechem. The exact site of 
the place was described evidently for the direction 
of the Benjamites, who would know it (see in 
Josh. xviii. 1). 21. daughters of Shiloh come out 
to dance iz dances. The dance was anciently a 
part of the religious observance; and it was done 
on festive occasions, as it is still in the East, not 
in town, but in the open air, in some adjoining 


The land JUDGES XXI. without a king. 


his wife in the war: for ye did not give unto them at this time, that ye | _B-©- 1408 
23 should be guilty. And the children of Benjamin did so, and took them # ch. 20. 48, 

wives, according to their number, of them that danced, whom they | "oh 1-6 

caught: and they went and returned unto their inheritance, and ‘repaired | ch 19. 1. 


24 the cities, and dwelt inthem. And the children of Israel departed thence | * Deut. 128, 


at that time, every man to his tribe and to his family, and they went out | Shi" & 
from thence every man to his inheritance. Lam. 6.14, 


25 In those days there was no king in Israel: “every man did that which | Rom. 13. 
was right in his own eyes. My 


field, the women being by themselves, The young | cile the families to the forced abduction of their 
women being alone, indulging their light andj; daughters, And thus the expression of their 
buoyant spirits, and apprehensive of no danger, | publio sanction to this deed of violence afforded a 
facilitated the execution of the scheme of seizing | new evidence of the evils and difficulties into 
them, which only resembles the Sabine rape in | which the unhappy precipitancy of the Israelites 
Roman history. The se undertook to recon- | in this crisis had involved them. 


THE 
BOOK OF RUTH. 


1 New it came to pass in the days when the * judges ! ruled, that there 


2 two sons, 


oab, and 2 continued there. 


and the woman was left of her two sons and her husband. 


7 that the Lorp had ‘visited his 


9 dealt with the dead, and with me. 


4find rest, each yA be in the house of her husband. 


10 them: and they li 


her, Surely we will return with thee unto thy people. 
And Naomi said, Turn again, my dau 
are there tie any more sons in my wom 


11 


BC. 1222, 
was °a fanzine in the land. And a certain man ‘of Beth-lehem-| cuae. 1. 
judah went to sojourn in the country of Moab, he, and his wife, and his | ° ae iat 
And the name of the man was Elimelech, and the name of | » Gen 33.10. 
his wife Naomi, and the name of his two sons Mahlon and Chilion,| Gen 23.1. 
Ephrathites “of Beth-lehem-judah. And they came ‘into the country of tee 
2Ki sw 

8 And Elimelech, Naomi’s husband, died; and she was left, and her two | ° Judg 17.8. 
4 sons. And they took them wives of the women of Moab; the name of ae a 
the one was Orpah, and the name of the other Ruth: and they dwelt | « suag. 3.30 

5 there about ten years. And Mahlon and Chilion died also both of them; pon 
6 _ Then she arose with her daughters-in-law, that she might return from rine 
the country of Moab: for she had heard in the panied of Moab how| Zeph. 2.7. 
ople in giving them bread. Where- aR 
fore she went forth out of the ‘dare where she was, and her two daugh-| Iurerie 
ters-in-law with her; and they went on their way to return unto the land |* Gen 2: ». 
8 of Judah. And Naomi said unto her two daughters-in-law, *Go, return — 
each to her mother’s house: ‘the Lorp deal kindly with you, as ye have| pe isi ie, 
The Lorn grant you that ye may | | Matt. 6.11 
Then she kissed |; 7h #15 

ted up their voice, and wept. And they said unto|li ens. 
& Gen. 38. 11, 
age why will ye go with me? |, oo" 7°* 
, *that they may be your hus-| were with 

go your way; for I am too old to| snbus 

If I should say, —s 


12 bands? rm ae my daughters, 
have an husband. 


CHAP. L. 1-5.—E.LImMELEcH DRIVEN BY FAMINE 
INTO MOAB, DIES THERE. 

1. Now it to pass in the days when the 
judges ruled. i the use of this formula the 
sacred writer has respect to the unwritten history 
of the transactions with which this episode is 
connected; whereas in Joshua it refers to the 
previous record of Moses. The beautiful and 
ago story which this book relates belongs 
to the early times of the judges. The precise date 
cannot be ascertained. 2. Elim — signifies 
‘My God is king.’ Naom!—fair or pleasant; and 
their two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, are supposed. 
to be the same as Joash and Saraph (1 Chr. iv. 22). 
Ephrathites. The ancient nameof Beth-lehem was 
Ephrath (Gen. xxxv. 19; xlvii. 7), which was con- 
tinued the occupation of the land by the 
Hebrews, even down to the time of the prophet 
Micah (Mic. v. 2). Beth-lehem-judah—so called 
to distinguish it from a town of the same name in 
Zebulun. The family, compelled to emigrate to 
Moab through pressure of a famine, settled for 
several years in that country; and after the death 
of their father, the two rons married Moabite 
women. This was a violation of the Mosaic law 
(Deut. vii. 3; xxiii, 3; Ezra ix. 2; Neh. xiii. 23); 
and Jewish writers say that the early deaths of 
both the young men were Divine judgments in- 
flicted on them for those unlawful connections, 

6-18,—NaomI RETURNING Home, RuTH ACcoM- 
PANIES HER, 198 


have hope, *¢f I should have an 


6. Then she arose with her daughters-in-law. 
The aged widow, longing to enjoy the privileges of 
Israel, resolved to return to her native land as 
soon as she was assured that the famine had 
ceased, and made the necessary arrangements with 
her daughters-in-law. 8. Go, return each to her 
mother’s house. In Eastern countries women 
occupy apartments separate from those of men, 
and sughters are most frequently in those of 
their mother. with the dead—i. e., with my sons, 
your husbands, while they lived. 9. The Lord 
grant you that ye may find rest—enjoy a life of 
tranquillity, undisturbed by the cares, incum- 
brances, and vexatious troubles to which. a state 
of widowhood is peculiarly exposed. Then she 
Kissed them—the Oriental manner when friends 
are parting. 

11. are there yet any more sons, &c. This 
alludes to the ancient custom (Gen. xxxviii. 26), 
afterwards expressly sanctioned by the law of 
Moses (Deut. xxv. 5), which required a ounger 
son to marry the widow of his deceased brother. 
12. Turn again, my daughters, go your way. 
That Naomi should dissuade her daughters-in-law 
so strongly from accompanying her to the land of 
Israel may appear strange. But it was the wisest 
and most prudent course for her to adopt: Ist. 
Because they might be influenced by hopes which 
could not be realized; 2d. Because they might be 
led, under temporary excitement, to take a step 
they might afterwards ret; and 3d. 26 


Ruth gleans in RUTH II. the fields of Boaz. 


13 husband also to-night, and should also bear sons, would ye ‘tarry for 
them till they were grown? would ye stay for them from having hus- 
bands? nay, my daughters; for 5it grieveth me much for your sakes, 

14 that ‘the hand of the Lorp is gone out against me. And they lifted up 
their voice, and wept again: and Orpah kissed her mother-in-law; but 
Ruth ™ clave unto her. 

15 And she said, Behold, thy sister-in-law is gone back unto her people, 

16 and unto “her gods: return thou after thy sister-in-law. And Ruth 
said, 6 Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee: for whither theu goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 

17 lodge: thy people shall be my ra and thy God my God: where thou 
diest, will I die, and there will I be buried: °the Lorp do so to me, 

18 and more also, if ought but death part thee and me. When ”she saw 
ane i 7was stedfastly minded to go with her, then she left speaking 
unto her. 

19 So they two went until they came to Beth-lehem And it came to 
pass, when they were come to Beth-lehem, that *all the oity was moved 

20 about them, and they said, "Zs this Naomi? And she said unto them, 
Call me not ® Naomi, call me ® Mara: for the Almighty hath dealt very 

21 bitterly with me. I went out full,’and the Lorp hath brought me 
home again empty: why then eall ye me Naomi, seeing the Lorp hath 
testified against me, and the Almighty hath afflieted me? 

22 So Naomi returned, and Ruth the Moabitess, her daughter-in-law, 
with her, which returned out of the country of Moab: and they came to 
Beth-lehem ‘in the beginning of barley harvest. 

& AND Naomi had a “kinsman of her husband’s, a mighty man of 

2 wealth, of the family of Elirelech; and his name was *Boaz And 
Ruth the Moabitess said unto Naomi, Let me now go to the field, and 
glean "ears of corn after him in whose sight I shall find grace. And she 

3 said unto her, Go, my daughter. And Ke went, and came, and gleaned 
in the field after the reapers: and her * i was to light on a io of the 
field belonging unto Boaz, who was of the indred of Elimelech. 

4 And, behold, Boaz came from Beth-lehem, and said unto the reapers, 


B.C, 1812, 


4 hope. 

5 Ihave 
much 
bitterness, 

t Job 19. 2, 
Ps, 32. 4. 

™ Pro, 17.17% 

% Josh, 24.15, 

19, 21. 
Judg. 11.24. 

6 Or, Be not 

against 


me. 
2Ki 232. 
° 1 Sam. 3.17. 


P Acts 21, 14, 

7 strength- 
ened her- 
self. 

@ Matt. 21.10, 

” Isa. 23.7 
Lam. 2. 16. 

8 That is, 
Pleasant. 

* That is, 
Bitter. 

* Job 1. 21. 

t Ex.9, ¢1. 
2 Sam. 21.9. 


CHAP. 2. 
% ch, 3. 2, 12, 
1 That is, 

Strength is 

in him, 

6 Tey. 19,9. 
Lev. 23, 22. 
Deut. 21.19. 

2 hap 
happened. 


suet See a) ee eee 
the sincerity and pies of their conversion to | Mara—bitter, bitterness ee on Exod. xv. 23). 


the true religion, which she had taught them, | 21. the Almighty [a]. 


his name of God was 


would be thoroughly tested. 13, the hand of the employed in the early times after the flood, as we 


Lord is gone out against me—i. ¢., I am not only | yn 


it in Gen. xlix. 25, in Num. i. 


6, and in 


not in a condition to apravade you with other | Job very frequently. But there are not many 


husbands, but so reduce 


in circumstances that I | instances in the sacred books after the time of 


cannot think of your being subjected to privations | Moses, and their fewness (amounting only to 
with me. The arguments of Naomi prevailed with | four, Ps. Ixviii. 14; xci, 1; Isa. xiii. 6; Joel i 
Orpah, who returned to her people and her [oriby] 15) show that it was in familiar use. When 

ods. But Ruth clave unto her, and said, ‘Thy | employed, it was only for the sake of a special 


dshall be my God.’ These expressions of Rut rig be 


felt to belong to it (Kidd ‘On the 


te ivine- Names’). 
are as much plaral as that of Naomi in the pre- ane ane beginning of barley harvest—corre- 


ceding verse; and yet our translators have very 


prepeny, rendered them in the singular, ‘‘ God.” sponding to the end of our April, 


he language indicates the most devoted affection;| CHAP. II. 1:3.—RuTH GLEANS IN THE. FIELD 


and even in the pages of Sterne, that great master | or Bo 


AZ. 
of pathos, there is nothing which 80 calls forth the 2. Ruth... said... Let me now go to tlic field, 
seusibilities of the render as the simple effusion | and glean. The right of gleaning was conferred 
he has borrowed from Scripture—of Ruth to her by a positive law on the wi tog the poor, and the 


mother-in-law (Chalmers). The name Ruth was a | stranger (see on Lev. xix. 


0; Deut. xxiv. 19, 


Moabite name Hebraicized; or perhaps, a8 some 21). But liberty to lean behind the reapers was 
suppose, that Moabites may, in consequence of | not a right that could be claimed: it was a privi- 
their descent from Lot, have spoken a Hebrew lege granted or refused according to the good-will 


dialect. or favour of the owner. 3. % 


part of the field 


19-22.—THEryY COME TO BETH-LEHEM. belonging unto Boaz. Fields im Palestine being 


19. all the city was moved about them—the | unenclosed, the phrase signifies that 


ttion of 


present condition of Naomi, a forlorn and desolate | the open ground which lay within the andmarks 


widow, presented so painful a contrast to the | of Boaz. 


flourishing state of prosperity and domestic bliss} 4-23.—Hz TAKES KNOWLEDGE OF HER, AND 


in which she had gt at ber departure. 20. | sH#@WS HER Favour. 


The kindness of 
*The Lorp be with you. 


and said, It 7s the Moabitish damsel ‘that came back wit 


the house. 


thee? and when thou art at 


RUTH II. Boaz to Ruth, 
And they answered him, “The Lorp bless thee. | % © 13% 
5 Then said Boaz unto his servant that was set over the reapers, Whose | ° date. ow 
6 damsel is this? And the servant that was set over the rea ne edt is faléen 7.6, 
aomi out| Luke 1. 2. 
7 of the country of Moab: and she said, I pray you, let me glean and oe on 
gather after the reapers among the sheaves: so she came, and hath | «coi 4.4 
continued even from the morning until now, that she tarried a little in 4 ch. 1. a 
Sam. 26. 
8 Then said Boaz unto Ruth, Hearest thou not, my daughter? Go not ane: 
to glean in another field, neither go from hence, but abide here fast by ep 31. 
9 my maidens : Jet thine eyes be on the field that they do reap, and go thou | *¢ reread 
after them: have I not charged the young men that they shall not touch| ‘3; 
‘hirst, go unto the vessels, and drink of that} Luke 14.23. 
Then she /fell on her face, and| §°>.1-& 


10 which the young men have drawn. 


bowed herself to the ground, and said unto him, Why have I found grace | « 
in thine eyes, that thou shouldest take Spear s of me, seeing lama] 
11 stranger? And Boaz answered and said unto 


13 thou art come to trust. 


and eat of the bread, and dip thy morsel in the vinegar. 


er, It hath fully been BNE ons 
showed me “all that thou hast done unto thy mother-in-law since the| Lukes.35, 
death of thine husband; and how thou hast left thy father and thy ed 14.12 
mother, and the land of thy nativity, and art come unto a people which |, psy», 
12 thou knewest not heretofore. The *Lorp recompense thy work, and a| Ps. 26.7. 
full reward be given thee of the Lorp God of Israel, 4 under whose minges ies, & 
Then she said, *Let me find favour in thy sight, | sor tana 
my lord; for that thou hast comforted me, and for that thou hast spoken | favour. 
4 friendly unto thine handmaid, *though I be not like unto one of thine crag + 
14 handmaidens. And Boaz said unto her, At meal-time come thou hither, | , {3 ""*: 
heart. 
And she sat beside the reapers: and he reached her parched corn, and Se pape 
And when she was risen up to |x} seen. 2 


15 she did eat, and was sufficed, and left, 


glean, Boaz commanded his young men, saying, Let her glean even among| 41. 


16 the sheaves, and Sreproach her not: and let fall also some of the hand- 
fuls of purpose for her, and leave them, that she may glean them, and 


4. The Lord be with you. This pious saluta- 
tion between the master and his labourers strongly 
indicates the state of religious feeling among the 
rural population of Israel at that time, as well as 
the artless, happy, and unsuspecting simplicity 
which characterized the manners of the people. 
The same patriarchal style of speaking is still 
preserved in the East. 5. his servant that was 
set over the reapers—an overseer, whose special 
duty was to superintend the operations in the 


field, to supply provisions to the reapers, and pay | 394 


them for their labour in the evening. 7 after 
the reapers among the sheaves. Various modes 
of reaping are practised in the East. Where the 
crop is thin and short, it is plucked up by the 
roots. In other states it is cut with the sickle 
Whether reaped in the one way or the other, the 
grain is cast into sheaves loosely thrown together, 
to be subjected to the process of threshing, which 
takes place for the most part immediately after 
the reaping. Field labours were begun early in 
the morning, before the day became oppressively 
hot. she tarried a little in the house—i.e. 
the field tent, erected for the occasional rest and 
refreshment of the labourers. 

8. abide here fast by my maidens. The reap- 
ing was performed by women, while the assort- 
ment of sheaves was the duty of men-servants, 
The same division of harvest labour obtains in 
Syria still. Boaz not only eae to Ruth the 
full privilege of gleaning after his reapers, but 
provided for her Sor comforts. 9 go unto 


5 shame her 
not, 


the vessels. GlJeaners were sometimes allowed, by 
kind and charitable masters, to partake of the 
refreshments provided for the reapers. The 
vessels alluded to were skin bottles filled with 
water; and the bread was soaked in vinegar 
(v. 14), a kind of es weak wine, sometimes 
mingled with a little olive oil, very cooling, as 
would be required in harvest-time. This grate- 
ful refection is still used in the harvest field 
(see Robinson's ‘ Biblical Researches,’ ii, p. 


). 

14, he reached her parched corn—some of the 
new grain, roasted on the spot, and fit for use 
after being rubbed in the hands—a favourite viand 
in the East. He gave her so much, that after 
soba yiue her own wants she had some (». 18) in 
reserve for her mother-in-law. 15. Boaz com- 
manded his young men .. . 16, let fall also some 
of the handfuls of purpose for her. The gleaners 
in the East glean with much success; fora great 
quantity of corn is scattered in the reaping, as 
well as in their manner of carrying it. One ma 

judge, then, of the large quantity which Rut 

would gather, in consequence of the liberal orders 
given totheservants. ‘These extraordinary marks 
of favour were not only chee from a kindly dis- 
position, but from regard to her good character 
and devoted attachment to her venerable relative, 
Besides, the law of Moses directed very liberal 
treatment of the poor at the seasons of harvest 
and ingathering of the crops; and Boaz, who was 
& pious man, had fully imbibed the spirit of the 


Ruth claims Boaz 


RUTH III. 


as her kinsman, 


17 rebuke her not. So she gleaned in the field until even, and beat out | 3° 1212, 
18 that she had gleaned: and it was about an ephah of barley. And she |! Ps. 4.1. 
took it up, and went into the city; and her mother-in-law saw what she | *0or%™* 
had gleaned: and she brought forth, and gave to her that she had een 
reserved after she was sufficed. 2 Sam. 2.6 
19 And her mother-in-law said unto her, Where hast thou gleaned to-day? } {7° 1%. 
and where wroughtest thou? blessed be he that did ‘take knowledge of shear: 
thee. And she showed her mother-in-law with whom she had wrought, | _ Phil. 4.10. 
20 and said, The man’s name with whom I wrought to-day is Boaz. And nee 
Naomi said unto her daughter-in-law, ” Blessed be he of the Lorp, who aries 
"hath not left off his kindness to the living and to the dead. And Naomi| redeem. 
said unto her, The man 7s near of kin unto us, ®one of our next kinsmen. fate a 
21 And Ruth the Moabitess said, He said unto me also, Thou shalt keep fast Es Z ‘ 
22 by my young men, until they have ended all my harvest. And Naomi |’ 0 fall not 
said unto Ruth her daughter-in-law, J¢ ts good, my daughter, that thou | 722" 
23 go out with his maidens, that they ’meet thee not in any other field. So | ,CHA®. & 
she kept fast by the maidens of Boaz to glean unto the end of barley x ee 26 
harvest and of wheat harvest; and dwelt with her mother-in-law. 1 Tim. 6.8 
3 THEN Naomi her mother-in-law said unto her, My daughter, “shall I Spo h ee 
2 not seck ®rest for thee, that it may be well with thee? And now 7s not eng 
Boaz of our kindred, with “whose maidens thou wast? Behold, he win-| Jer. 2 15 
3 noweth barley to-night in the threshing-floor. Wash thyself therefore, | , ba 
Zand anoint thee, and put thy raiment upon thee, and get thee down to | « cea eh 
the floor: but make not thyself known unto the man, until he shall have |  Or.1ift up 
4 done eating and drinking. And it shall be, when he lieth down, that nee 
thou shalt mark the place where he shall lie, and thou shalt go in, and bite. 
luncover his feet, and lay thee down; and he will tell thee what thou | * yet S 
Ol. J. 


5 shalt do. And she said unto uer, ‘All that thou sayest unto me I will do. 


law. 17. and beat out that she had gleaned. 
When the quantity of grain was small, it was 
heat out by means of a stick. This process 1s 
frequently seen at the present day on the same 
fields by women, who beat out with a stick hand- 
fuls of the grain which they have gleaned (Robin- 
gon’s * Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 380). an ephah— 
supposed to contain about a bushel. 

20, The manis... one of our next kinsmen-— 
Hebrew, ‘one of our redeemers,’ on whom it 
devolves to protect us, to purchase our lands, and 
marry you, the relict of bis next kinsman. She 
said, ‘one of them,’ not that there were many in 
the same close relationship, but that he was a 
very near kinsman, one other individual pry 
having the precedence. 21, all my harvest—bot 
barley and wheat harvests. The latter was at the 
end of May or the beginning of June. 22. It is 
good... that thou go out with his maidens— 
a prudent recommendation to Ruth to accept the 
generous invitation of Boaz, lest, if she were seen 
straying into other fields, she ent not eolvedh the 
risk of rude treatment, but displease him by seem- 
ing indifferent to his kind liberality. Moreover, 
the observant mind of the old matron had already 
discerved, in all Boaz’s attentions to Ruth, the 

erms of a stronger affection, which she wished to 
increase. 23. she kept fast by the maidens of 
Boaz to glean unto the end of barley harvest 
and of wheat harvest. The reaping of barley 
commenced the harvest (2 Sam, xxi. 9), and 
that of wheat followed almost without any inter- 


val. , 
CHAP. III. 1-13.—By Naomr’s INSTRUCTIONS 
RurH LIES AT BoAz’s FEET, WHO ACKNOWLEDGES 


THE Duty oF A KINSMAN. 
2, he winnoweth barley to-night in the thresh- 


ing-floor. The wien eS process is performed by 


throwing up the grain, after being trodden down, 
against the wind with a shovel, The threshing- 
floor, which was commonly on the harvest-fiel 

was carefully levelled with a large cylindric roller, 
and consolidated with chalk, that weeds might 
not spere, up, and that it might not chop with 
drought. The farmer usually remained all night 


| in harvest-time on the threshing-floor, not only for 


the protection of his valuable grain, but for the 
winnowing. That operation was erformed in the 
evening, to catch the breezes which blow after the 
close of a hot day, and which continue for the 
most part of the night. This duty at so impor- 
tant a season the master undertakes himself; and 
accordingly, in the simplicity of ancient manuers, 
Boaz, a person of considerable wealth and high 
rank, laid himself down to sleep on the barn-floor, 
at the end of the heap of barley he had been 
winnowing. 4. go in, and uncover his feet, and 
lay thee down. Singular as these directions may 
appear to us, there was no im ropriety in them, 
according to the simplicity of rural manners in 
Beth-lehem. In ordinary circumstances these 
would have seemed indecorous to the world; but 
in the case of Ruth, it was a method doubtless con- 
formable to prevailing usage, of reminding Boaz 
of the duty which devolved on him as the kinsman 
of her deceased husband. Boaz prpbatly Bebe 
upon a mat or skin; Ruth lay crosswise at his feet 
—a position in which Eastern servants frequently 
sleep in the same chamber or tent with their 
master; and if they want a covering, custom 
allows them that benefit from part of the covering 
on their master’s bed. Resting, as the Orientals 
do at night, in the same clothes they wear during 
the day, there was no indelicacy in a stranger, or 
even , woman, putting the extremity of this cover 
over ner. 


Boaz calls into judgment RUTH IV. the next kinsman. 


6 And she went down unto the floor, and did according to all that her 
7 mother-in-law bade her. And when Boaz had eaten and drunk, and “his 
heart was merry, he went to lie down at the end of the heap of corn: and 

8 she came softly, and uncovered his feet, and laid herdown. And it came 
to pass at midnight, that the man was afraid, and *turned himself; and, 

9 behold, a woman lay at his feet. And he said, Who art thou? And she 
answered, I am Ruth thine handmaid: spread ‘therefore thy skirt over 

10 thine handmaid; for thou art 8a near kinsman. And he said, * Blessed 
be thou of the Lorp, my daughter; for thou hast showed more kindness 
in the latter end than ‘at the beginning, inasmuch as thou followedst not 

11 young men, whether poor or rich. And now, my daughter, fear not; I 
will do to thee all that thou requirest: for all the ‘city of my people doth 

12 know that thou art 4a virtuous woman. And now it is true that I am 

13 dy near kinsman: howbeit ‘there is a kinsman nearer than I. Tarry this 
night, and it shall be in the portage that if he will ‘perform unto thee 
the part of a kinsman, well; let him do the kinsman’s part: but if he will 
not do the part of a kinsman to thee, then will I do the part of a kinsman 
to thee, "as the Lorp liveth: lie down until the morning. 

14 And she lay at his feet until the morning: and she rose up before one 
could know another. And he said, “Let it not be known that a woman 

15 came into the floor. Also he said, Bring the veil that thow hast upon 
thee, and hold it. And when she held it, he measured six measures of 
barley, and laid z¢ on her: and she went into the ao 

16 And when she came to her mother-in-law, she said, Who art thou, my 

17 daughter? And she told her all that the man had done to her. And 
she said, These six measures of barley gave he me; for he said to me, Go 

18 not empty unto thy mother-in-law. Then said she, Sit still, my daughter, 
until thou know how the matter will fall: for the man will not be in rest 
until he have finished the thing this day. 

4 THEN went Boaz up to the gate, and sat him down there: and, behold, 
“the kinsman of whom Boaz spake came by; unto whom he said, Ho, 
such @ one! turn aside, sit down here. And he. turned aside, and sat 

2 down. And he took ten men of *the elders of the city, and said, Sit ye 

3 down here. And they sat down. And he said unto the kinsman, Naomi, 
that is come again out of the country of Moab, selleth a parcel of land, 


B.C. 13:2, 


J Judg 19.6. 
2 Sam 13, 


1 Pet. 2. 12. 
Secs xis 


CHAP. 4, 

* ch. & 12, 

> Deut 14.18, 
Deut. 17. 9, 
Deut 29.10, 
1 Ki 21.8 
Pro. 81. 23, 
Rom, 12 1- 

6 


PPS See ey ee RP ee SEED Gane ee 
9. spread therefore thy skirt over thine hand- | a seah contained about two gallons and a half, six 


maid; for thou art a near kinsman. She had | of which must have been rather a heavy load for 


ales drawn part of the mantle over her; and | 8 woman. 

she asked him now to do it, that the act might 

become his own, To spread a skirt over one is, in 

arash a symbolical ee Pp as ee 
‘o this in many parts of the O say oO ildi 

any one that he put his skirt over a ar is building, unenclosed by walls 


THE NEXT KINSMAN. 


CHAP. IV. 1-5.—Boaz cats into JupGMENt 


1, Then went Boaz up to the gate—a roofed 
; the place where in 


synonymous with saying that he married her; and arcu’. times, and in many Eastern towns still, 


at all the marriages of the modern Jews and 
Hindoos one part of the ceremony is for the bride- 
‘oom to put a silken or cotton cloak around his 


therefore the kinsman was most 1 


all business transactions are made, and where 
ikely to be 


in gum- 


Eride (see Roberts’s ‘Oriental Customs,’ on this moning one before the public assem lage; no 


passage, where it is shown that the same practice 


: A tion the matter was stated and arranged 
obtains amongst the Hindoos). 10. Blessed be | UVCrsation r Z 
thou of the Lord, my daughter, &¢. Continued | ,,o70bably in the morning, as people ey out, or 


widowhood was regarded by the Jews as an in- 
dication of more than ordinary piety. 


In ordinary circumstances two or three we 
15. Bring the veil that thou hast upon thee : sag : . Were 
and hold it [nopnn]. Eastern veils are large sufficient to attest a bargain ; but in cases of impor- 


sheets—those of ladies being of red silk; but the | of property, it was the ewish practice 


orer or common class of women wear them of | ten (1 Ki. xxi. 8), 3, Naomi... selleth 

lue, or blue and white, striped linen or cotton. | —i. CH cone the idea of selling. Tavbenteies 
They are wrapped round the head, and fall down | cumstances she was at liberty to part with it (Lev. 
over the shoulders, enveloping the whole person | xxv. 25). Both Naomi and Ruth had an interest 


(see Rogers's ‘Domestic Life in Palestine,’ p. 46; | in th dd ir li 
Graham’s ‘Jordan and Rhine,’ p. 195). aad was mentioned} bot pen cack 


47. six measures of — brew, six seahs; | the negotiations, but because the intr 


Boaz takes 


5 am after thee. 


6 dead upon his inheritance. 


confirm all things; a man plucke 


said unto Boaz, Buy z¢ for thee. 


the elders, said, We are witnesses. 


this young woman. 
13 


14 her, °the Lorp gave her conception, and she bare a son. 
said unto Naomi, Blessed be the Lorp, which hath not ‘left thee this day 
15 without a kinsman, that his name may be famous in Israel. 
shall be unto thee a restorer of thy life, and ®a nourisher of 7 thine old 


RUTH IV. 


4 which was our brother Elimelech’s: and 1I thought to advertise thee, 
saying, “Buy it *before the inhabitants, and before the elders of my people. 
If thou wilt redeem if, redeem ¢t; but if thou wilt not redeem ‘t, then tell 
me, that I may know: “for there is none to redeem it besides thee; and I 

And he said, I will redeem ¢t. 

day thou buyest the field of the hand of Naomi, thou must buy #¢ also of 

Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of the dead, “to raise up the naime of the 

And *%the kinsman said, 
for myself, lest I mar mine own inheritance: redeem thou my right to 

7 thyself; for I cannot redeem it. Now “this eas the manner in former 
time in Israel concerning redeeming, and concerning changing, for to 

r ; off his shoe, and gave 2 to his 

8 neighbour: and this was a testimony in Israel. Therefore the kinsman 

° So he drew off his shoe. 

9 — And Boaz said unto the elders, and wnto all the 
this day, that I have bought all that was Elimelech’s and all that was 

10 Chilion’s and Mahlon’s, of the hand of Naomi. 

Moabitess, the wife of Mahion, have I purchased to be my wife, to raise 
up the name of the dead upon his inheritance, ‘that the name of the dead 
be not cut off from among his brethren, and from the gate of his place: 

11 ye are witnesses this day. And all the people that were in the gate, and 

JThe Lorp make the woman that is 

come into thine house like Rachel and like Leah, which two did * build 
the house of Israel: and 2do thou worthily in ‘Ephratah, and be *famous 

12 in Beth-lehem: and let thy house be like the 

Tamar bare unto Judah, of “the seed which the Lorp shall give thee of 


So Boaz took Ruth, and she was his wife: and when he went in unto 


Ruth to wife. 


B. C. 1312. 


1 Isaid [ 
will reveal 
in thine 
ear. 

° Jer 32.7,8. 

@ Gen. 23. 18, 

* Lev. 25. 23. 

f Gen. 38. 8, 
Deut. 25. 6, 
ch. 3. 13. 
Matt.22.214, 

9 ch. 3.12, 13. 

& Deut. 25.7, 

9. 

$ Dent. 25. 6, 

J Ps. 127, 3. 

& Deut, 26. 9. 

2 Or, get 
thee 
riches, or, 

power, 

® Gen. 85, 16. 

8 proclaim 
thy name. 

™Gen. 33, 2% 
1 Chr. 2. 4 
Matt. 13. 

* 1Sam. 2.20. 

° Gen. 29, 31, 
Gen. 83. 6. 

P Luke 1.58 
Rom. 12.15, 

4 caused to 
cease unto 


Then said Boaz, What 


cannot redeem 2zt 


ople, Ye are witnesses 


Moreover Ruth the 


ouse of Pharez, “whom 


redeemer. 
§ to nourish, 

Gen. 46, 11. 
7 thy grey 

hairs. 


And ?the women 


And he 


Ruth’s name would awaken a suspicion of the 
necessity of marrying her, before the first it Spal 
tion was answered. 4 there is none to redeem 
it besides thee; and I am after thee—(see on 
Deut. xxv. 5-10.) The redemption of the land, of 


course, involved a marriage with Ruth, the widow | 


of the former owner. 

6-8.—HE REFUSETH THE REDEMPTION. 

6. I cannot redeem it... lest I mar mine own 
inheritance. This consequence would follow, 
either, first, from his having a son by Ruth, who, 
though heir to the property, would not bear his 
name: his name would be extinguished in that of 
her former husband ; or, secondly, from its having to 
be subdivided amongst his other children, which he 
had probably by a previous marriage. This right, 
therefore, was renounced and assigned in favour 
of Boaz, in the way of whose marriage with Ruth 
the only existing obstacle was now removed. 17. 
@ man plucked off his shoe. Where the kinsman 
refused to perform his duty to the family of hig 
deceased relation, his widow was dire to pul 
off the shoe, with some attendant circumstances 
of contemptuous disdain. But as in this case there 
was no refusal, the usual ignominy was spared, 
and the plucking off the shoe the only ceremony 
Gtiaervedl as a Dledae” of the transaction being 
completed. The symbolical import of the observ- 
ance was, that the party surrendered his interest 
in the land by giving another his shoe, wherein 
he used himself to walk, in order that he to whom 
he gave it might Nea take possession of it, 


The use of the shoe as a token of a or convey- 
ancing is very hee ona still in Hindostan and 
many parts of the East (Hoberts’s ‘Oriental Cus- 
toms’). In medieval times the right-hand glove 
was used instead of a shoe. 

9-12.—He marrizs Rota. 

9. all that was Chilion’s and Mahion’s, of the 
hand of Naomi. Although the widow of Chilion 
was still living, no regard was paid to her in the 
disposal of her husband’s property. From her 
remaining in Moab she was considered to have 
either been married again, or to have renounced 
all right to an inheritance with the family of 
Elimelech. 10. Ruth the Moabitess ... have I 
purchased to be my wife. This connection Boaz 
not only might form, since Ruth had embraced 
the true religion, but he was under legal neces- 
sity of forming it, 11, all the people... and 
the elders, said, We sre witnesses. A multitude, 
doubtless, from curiosity or interest, were present 
on the occasion, There was no signing of deeds; 


1 | yet was the transfer made, and complete security 


given, by the public manner in which the whole 
matter was carried on and concluded. The Lord 
make the woman... like Rachel and like Leah. 
This was the usual bridal benediction. 12. let 
thy house be like the house of Pharez—i.c., as 
honourable and numerous as his, He was the 
ancestor of the Beth-lehem opis, and his family 
one of the five from which the tribe of Juda 


“PI 18 Sar BEARS OBED, 


The generations RUTH IV. of Pharez. 


age: for thy daughter-in-law, which loveth thee, which is * better to thee | _® ©1812. 
16 than seven sons, hath born him. And Naomi took the child, and laid it |*1Sem ua 
17 in her bosom, and became nurse unto it. And the women her neighbours |, ro" 3% 

gave it a name, saying, There is a son born to Naomi; and they called} mate is 

his name Obed: he zs the father of Jesse, the father of David. * Num. 17, 
18, Now these are the generations of Pharez: ” Pharez begat Hezron, and |, es 
19, Hezron begat Ram, and Ram begat Amminadab, and Amminadab begat | salman. 
20 *Nahshon, and Nahshon begat ®Salmon, and Salmon begat Boaz, and | 1¢br.214 


22 Boaz begat Obed, and Obed begat Jesse, and Jesse begat David. i 


17, Obed—means ‘servant.’ | genealogy of David. There was an interval of 380 
18. these are the generations of Pharez—i.e., | years between Salmon and David. It is evident 
his descendants. This appendix shows that the | that whole generations are omitted; the leading 
ke object contemplated by the inspired author | personages only are named, and grandfathers are 
of this little book was to preserve the memory of | said, in Scripture language, to beget their grand- 
an interesting Gonisatio ciprode, and to trace the) children, withoutspecifying the intermediate links, 


THE 


FIRST BOOK 


OF SAMUEL, 


OTHERWISE CALLED, 
THE FIRST BOOK OF THE KINGS. 


1 Nox there was @ certain man of Ramathaim-zophim, of mount 
Ephraim, and his name twas “Elkanah, the son of 5 
2 of Elihu, the son of Tohu, the son of Zuph, °an Ephrathite: and he had 


two wives; the name of the one was 
other Peninnah: and Peninnah had 
children. 


3 And this man went up out of his city yearly “to worship and _to 
: , hosts in ¢ Shiloh. 
4 Hophni and Phinehas, the priests of the Lorp, were there. And when 
the time was that Elkanah offered, he gave to Peninnah his wife, and to 
5 all her sons and her daughters, portions: but unto Hannah he gave 2a 
worthy portion; for he loved Hannah: ‘but the Lorp had shut up her 
6 womb, And her adversary also *provoked her sore, for to make her fret, 
7 because the Lorp had shut up her womb. And as he did so/year by 
year, ‘when she went up to the house of the Lorp, a0 she provoked her; 


sacrifice unto the Lorp o 


BC, 1171. 


CHAP. 1. 
@ 1 Chr. 6, 27. 
> Ruth 1. 2. 

1 from year 
to year. 

° Deut. 12 6, 

@ Josh. 18, J, 

2 Or,a 
double 
portion. 

® Gen. 3). 2, 

3 angered 
her, 

/ Ex. 23, 14, 

4 from her 
going up, 
or, from 
the time 
that sho,eta 


eroham, the son 
annah, and the name of the 
children, but Hannah had no 


And the two sons of Eli, 


ce A 


CHAP. IL. 1-8.—Or ELKANAH AND HIS Two 


IVES. 

1. a certain man of Ramathaim-zophim [o'nD 77 
Dix, with the article; Septuagint, “Apuadaiu 
pes The first word, being in the dual number, 
signities the double city—the old and new town of 
Ramah (v. 19). There were five cities of this 
name, all on high ground. This city had the addi- 
tion of. Zophim attached to it, because, as some 
think, it was founded by Zuph or Zophai (1 Chr. 
vi. 26, 35), ‘‘an Ephratbite,” that is, a native of 
Ephratha. Beth-lehem, and the expression of 
Ramathaim-zophim, must, on the assumption that 
the conjecture as to its founder ly correct, be 
understood as Ramah in the land o Zuph (cf. ch. 
ix. 6), Ramathaim-zophim grits Ramah of the 
Zophites, or descendants of Zuph. Others, con- 
sidering “mount Ephraim” as pointing to the 
locality in Joseph’s territory, regard ‘‘ Zophim” 
not as a proper but a common noun, signifying 
watchtowers or watchmen, with reference either 
to the height of its situation (cf. Num. xxiii. 14; 
Reland’s ‘ Palestina,’ pp. 694, 695) or its being the 
residence of prophets who were watchmen (Ezek. 
iii. 17), Its exactsite ig unknown. It is said to 
be on ‘‘mount Ephraim’;” and, on the age cy Sager 
that the mountain range called “the hills of 
Ephraim” retained_their name, even in. their 
extension south of Benjamin, Robinson (‘Biblical 
Researches,’ ii., p. 334) identifies this Ramah with 
Séla (Zuph). Elkanah, the son of Jeroham, &o. 
This genealogy is Oh at length in 1 Chr. vi. 22, 23 
33, 34. Though of the Levitical order, and 2 good. 
man, he pean polygamy, which, though con- 
trary to the original law, seems to have been pre- 
valent among the Hebrews in those days, when 
“there was no king in Israel, and every man did 
what seemed right in‘his own eyes.” 2, the name 
of the one was Hannah [7)0, grace; Septuagint, 


*Ayva], and the name of the other Peninnah [n3)p 
(in some MSS., 7722), a so called, as Harmer 


suggests, from a florid complexion (cf. Sam. iv. 7); 
agint, pevvaval, 

3. this man went up out of his city yearly 
to worship .,. in Shiloh. In that place was the 
‘ earth’s one sanctuary,’ and thither he repaired at 
the three solemn feasts, accompanied by his famil 
at one of them—probably the passover. Althoug 
a Levite, he could not personally offer a sacrifice, 
—that was exclusively the office of the priests; 
and his pi ety in maintaining a regular attendance 
on the Divine ordinances is the more worthy of 
notice, that the character of the two priests who 
administered them was notoriously bad. But 
doubtless he believed and acted on the belief, that 
the ordinances were ‘effectual means of salvation, 
not from any virtue in them, or in those who 
administered them, but from the grace of God 
being communicated through them.’ @.when..,. 
Elkanah offered, he gave... portions. The 
offerer received back the greater part of the peace: 
offerings, which he and his family or friends were 
accustomed to eat at a social feast before the 
Lord. (see on Lev, iii. 7; Deut. xii, 12). It was 
out of these consecrated viands Elkanah gave 
portions to all the members of his family; but 

‘unto Hannah he gave a worthy portion” [Tp 
D’ps NOX, a portion of two persons; 4. ¢., & double 
portion], according to the Eastern fashion of 
showing regard to beloved or distinguished guests 
(see on ch, ix. 23, 24; also Gen. xli. 6. her 
adversary also provoked her sore [mnvx, her 


rival]. The conduct of Peninnah was most un- 
becoming. But domestic broils in the houses of 
polygamists are of frequent ocourrence, and the 
most fruitful cause of them has always been 
jealousy of the husband’s superior affection, as in 
this case of Hannah. ‘ Disagreements sean 
arise also from jealousy about offspring: the wife 
who has no children (cf, Gen. xxx. 1), or who has 
only daughters, looks with hatred and envy on 


the mother rejéicing over an infant boy; and I 


The birth 1 SAMUEL I. 


8 therefore she wept, and did not eat. Then said Elkanah her husband to 
her, Hannah, why weepest thou? and why eatest thou not? and why is 
thy heart grieved? am not I “better to thee than ten sons? 

9 So Hannah rose up after they had eaten in Shiloh, and after they had 


of Samuel. 


B.C. 1171. 


* Ruth 4. 16, 

Ach 3,3. 

+ Job7, 11, 
Job 10. 1, 


drunk. Now Eli the priest sat upon a seat by a post of *the temple of | § bitter of 


10 the Lorp. And ‘she wae in bitterness of soul, and prayed unto the 
11 Lorn, and wept sore. And she 4 vowed a vow, and said, O Lorp of hosts, 
if thou wilt indeed #look on the affliction of thine handmaid, and ‘re- 
member me, and not forget thine handmaid, but wilt give unto thine 
handmaid °a man child, then I will give him unto the Lorp all the days 
of his life, and “there shall no razor come upon his head. 
12 And it came to pass, as she 7 continued praying before the Lorp, that 
13 Eli marked her mouth. Now Hannah, she spake in her heart; only her 
lips moved, but her voice was not heard: therefore Eli thought she had 
14 been drunken. And Eli said unto her, How long wilt thou be drunken ? 
15 put away thy wine from thee. And Hannah answered and said, No, my 
ord; I am a woman 8 of a sorrowful spirit: I have drunk neither wine 
16 nor strong drink, but have "poured out my soul before the Lorp. Count 
not thine handmaid for a daughter of ° Belial: for out of the abundance of 
17 my *complaint and grief have I spoken bitherto. Then Eli answered and 
said, *Go in peace: and *the God of Israel grant thee thy petition that 
18 thou hast asked of him. And she said, * Let thine handmaid find grace 
in thy sight. So the woman went* her way, and did eat, and her coun- 
tenance was no more sad. : 
19 _ And they rose up in the morning early, and ee before the 
Lorp, and returned, and came to their house to Ramah: and Elkanah 
20 knew Hannah his wife; and the ‘Lorp remembered her. Wherefore it 
came to pass, when the time was come about after Hannah had con- 
ceived, that she bare a son, and called his name 1 Samuel, saying, Be- 
cause I have asked him of the Lorp. 
21 And the man Elkanah, and all his house, went up to offer unto the 
22 Lorp the yearly sacrifice, and his vow. But Hannah went not up; for 
she said unto her husband, Z will not go up until the child be weaned 


can fully realize the passionate despair of Hannah | 


when provoked by Peninnah’ (Rogers's ‘ Domestic 
Life in Palestine,” p. 106). 


9-18.—Hannan’s Prayer, a 
9. Eli the priest sat upon a seat by a post of | regarded it in the light 


> 


in the words, ‘‘God grant,” or rather, 


to one sex in those times of disorder. 
taken impression was immediately removed; and 
i ‘will grant,’ 
was followed by an invocation which, 
of a prophecy pointing to 


soul, 


™Num 6. 5. 


John 16. 24, 
¢ Gen. 30. 22 
10 in revolu- 
tion of 
days. 
11 That is, 
Asked of 
God. 


This mis- 


as Hanoah 


the temple of the Lord [xpaomp, upon the throne, | the accomplishment of ber earnest desire, dis- 
. iest ; | Pelled her sadness, and filled her with confident 

a Eases ade ba Neneh ni hope The character and services of the expected 
. ’ 4 ° 


seats of high functionaries were enone placed | a fit subject for prophecy. 
close to posts or pillars (cf. 2 Ki. xi. 1 » Ezek. 20.—SAMUEL BORN, 
xliv. 8), 10. she (Hannah)... prayed... 11, 


child were ate important to make his birth 


. | : 20. called his name Samuel Pyny (Shemuel, 1 
da... vowed a vow. Here is a specimen of A : sree: sy 
the intense desire that reigned in tiie bosenst of | Chr. vi. 33); Septuagint, Zanovi\]—doubtless with 
the Hebrew women for children, ,This was the | her husband’s consent. The names of children 
burden of Hannah’s prayer; and the strong pre- | Were given sometimes by the fathers, and some- 


ference she expressed for a male child originated | times by the mothers (see on Gen. iv. 1, 
in her purpose of dedicating him to the tabernacle | ix. 37; xxi. 3); and among the early He 


service, 


im to this; but his residence within the precincts | cluding the name of God. 
of the sanctuary would have to commence at an 21, the man Elkanah 


26; v. 29; 
brews 


he circumstance of his birth bound | were commonly compound names, one part in- 


1 +», Went up to offer 
earlier age than usnal, in consequence of the]... his vow. The solemn 


Nazarite vow. Sterile women in the East to this 


expression of his con- 


St currence in Hannah’s vow was necessary to make 
day perform pilgrimages to holy laces, and often | i 


it obligatory, 


(see on Num. xxx.) 22. But Hannah 
make a vow, that, in case they should be blessed | went not up. 


with a son, he shall become a monk (see Joseph | the solemn feasts (Exod. xxiii. 17). 
phe “Researches and Missionary erebtar (Exod, xxiii. 17) 


Men only were obliged to attend 
ut Hannah, 


like other pious women, was in the habit of going, 

k 14, only she deemed it more prudent and becoming to 

12, Eli marked her mouth. The suspicion of | defer her next journey till her son’s age would 
the aged priest seems to indicate that the vice of | enable her to fulfi 


intemperance was neithes comngn nor confined | her husband, I will 


her vow. for she said unto 
not go up. These words are 


Hannah's song 


and then I will “bring him, that he may a 
And ” Elkanah her 

what seemeth thee good; tairy unti! thou have weaned him; * only the 
Lorp establish his word. So the woman abode, and gave her son suck 


23 there “abide for ever. 


until she weaned him. 
24 


12 Jent him to the Lorp; as ook as he 
Lorp. And he worshipped the 


2 AND Hannah “ prayed, and said, 


> My heart rejoiceth in the Lorp;—mine horn is exalted in the Lorp; 
My mouth is enlarged over mine enemies; 


Because “I rejoice in thy salvation. 
2 
Neither is there any rock like our God. 


3 Talk no more so exceeding proudly; 


J Let not tarrogancy come out of your m 


For the Lorp ts a God of knowledge, 
And by him actions are weighed. 


supplemented by our translators. The Hebrew 
original might be rendered, as the Syriac version 
does render it, ‘She said unto her hu.band, When 
the child is weared, then I will bring him,’ &c. 
23. Elkanah... said... only the Lord establish 
his word [1737-nx}—his matter or thing; viz., the 
business concerning the child involved in thy 
vow. 80 the woman abode, and gave her son 
guck until she weaned him. This might be after 
he ig attained his third year (see on Gen. 
xxi. 8). 

24. She took him up with her, with three 
pullocks [0 p>, with bullocks (a word used, with 
few exceptions, only of bullocks for sacrifice) ; 
Septuagint, év péoxw teteTifovte, with a bullock 
or calf of three years old, which is probably the 
true rendering (cf. v. 25)]. This, inchuding the 
other articles enumerated here, constituted [7}'3] 
the Khagigab, a festive thank offering made by 
families or private individuals in connection wit! 
the passover, but distinct from the appointed 
public offerings of the sanctuary. These private 
sacrifices or freewill offerings were often connected 
with the public fegtivals, both in honour of the 
sacred season and for the sake of convenience 
(ch. ii. 12-16, 19; Num. x. 10; Deut. xiv. 26; xvi. 
11, 14). They might be eaten in any clean place 
within the cy (Lev. x. 14; Deut. xvi, 11, 14), 
but only by those who were ceremonially clean 
Num. ix. 10-13; xviii. 11, 13; 2 Chr. xxx. 18; 

ohn xi 55: cf. Josephus, ‘Jewish Wars,’ b. vi., 
ch. ix., sec. 3), 26. And she said, Oh my, lord [77x ; 
Septuagint, xépe, sir], a8 thy soul liveth—a 
strong asseveration in familiar use among the 
Hebrews (ch. xvii. 55; xx. 3: cf. Gen. xlu, 15), 
and employed by Hannah on this occasion to recall 
to the.remembrance of the aged priest an incident 
of some years before, in which she was the prin- 
cipal actor. 28, Therefore also I have lent him 
to the Lord [irn>x27]—I have not lent him for a 


time, to be recalled, but, given him (cf, Exod. xii. | 


1 SAMUEL IL 


And when she had weaned him, she took “him up with her, with ¢bree 
bullocks, and one ephah of flour, and a bottle of wine, and brought him 
25 unto the house of the Lorp in Shiloh: and the child was young. And 
26 they slew a bullock, and brought the child to Eli. And she said, Oh 

my lord, as thy soul liveth, my lord, I am the woman that stood by thee 
27 here, praying unto the Lorp. For * this child I prayed; and the Lorp 
28 hath given me my petition which I asked of him: therefore also I have 


ORD there. 


There 473 none holy as the Lorp:—for there is ‘ none besides thee ; 


outh: 


of thanksgiving. 


pear before the Loan, and) 3.01% 


usband said unto her, Do | * Luke 2. 22 
"ch. & 1, 

~ Num. 30, % 

7 2 Sam. 7.26 

¥ Deut. 13. 6 

5 Matt. 7. 7% 

pty 


returned 
dim, who 


T have ob- 
talood by 
petition, 
to the 
LORD. 

18 Or, he 
whom I 
bave ob- 
tained by 
petition 
shall be 
returned. 
CHAP. & 


liveth 1*%he shall be lent to the 


® Phil. 4.6. 
6 Luke L 46, 
© Pa. 13.6, 

4 Ex 16.11, 
* Deut. 4. 35, 
Ps, 73. 25. 

f Mal. 8. 13, 

1 hard. 


LS 


aa he shell te lent to the Lord—i. ¢., given as 
asked for. And he worshipped... there—viz., 
the child Samuel, who was ut an age capable of 
some external service; otherwise ho must have 
been an incumbrance and a burden (cf. ii. 11). 


CHAP. IL _1-11.—Hannau’s Sone in THank- 
FULNEsS To Gop. : 

1, Hannah prayed, and said. Praise and orayer 
ages rag conjoined in Scripture (Col. iv. 2; 
1 Tim. it. 1). This beautiful song was hor tribute 
of thanks for the divine goodness in answering her 
petition. 

mine horn !s exalted ju the Lord ['y72; Sep- 
tuagint, xépas pov]. Allusion is commonly sup- 
posed to be here made to a peculiarity in the dress 
of Eastern females, stili to be found in the districts 
about Lebanon, which seems to have obtained 
anciently among the Israelite women, that of 
wearing @ tin or silver hoin on the forchead, on 
which their veil is susperded, Wives who have 
no children wear it provecting in an oblique direc- 
tion; while those who become mothers forthwith 
raise it a few inches higher, inclining towards the 
perpendicular; and by this slight but observable 
change in their head-dress make known wherever 
they go the maternal character which they now 
bear. This view of the origin of the custom, bow. 
ever, has been called in question; and strong 
proofs are adduced to show that, as anciently 
used, it was totally different from that worn by 
the Druses and the Maronites in modern Syria. 
It was the recognized symbol of power and strength 
before the Israelites entered into the promised 
laud (Deut. xxxiii. 17); it was used by men‘as 
well as women; and there is a beauty and dignity 
in all the Scripture allusions to it which are 
totally inapplicable to the unvatural and ungrace- 
ful head-dress of the Druse females. Moreover, 
the term by which the Druse horn is designated is 
‘tantar,’ the head-covering; whereas the Hebrew 
‘keren’ has no reference to the head (see Osborn's 
‘ Palestine, Past and Present,’ pp. 86, 87). 


Hannah's song 


' He bringeth low, and lifteth up. 


8 He “raiseth up the poor out of the dust, _ 
And lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, 


"To set them among princes, 


And to make them inherit the throne of glory: 
For the ° pillars of the earth are the Lorp’s, 


And he hath set the world upon them. 
9 He ? will keep the feet of his saints, 


And the wicked shall be silent in darkness; 


For by ‘strength shall no man prevail. 
10 


And exalt the horn of his anointed. 


1 SAMUEL II. 


4 The bows of the mighty men are broken, 
And they that stumbled are girded with strength. 

5 They "that were full have hired out themselves for bread; 
And they that were hungry ceased :—so that *the barren hath born seven; 
And ‘she that hath many children is waxed feeble. 

6 __ The/Lorp killeth, and maketh alive: 
He bringeth down to the grave, and brin 


t geth up. 
7 The Lorp * maketh poor, and maketh ri 


The adversaries of the Lorp shall be broken to pieces; 
Out of heaven shall he thunder upon them: 
"The Lorp shall judge the ends of the earth; 
And he shall give strength unto his king, 


of thanksgiving, 
B.C. 1166, 


9 Luke 1. 63, 
h Ps. 118.9, 
6 Isa. 64.1. 
Gal. 4. 27. 
3 Job 6, 18, 
Hos. 6 L 
Jobn & 26 - 


29. 
: John 11. 26, 
¥ & JobL 2, 


ch. 16. 17. 


5. They that were full have hired out them- 
selves for bread [o'pay]—satisfied, having abund- 
ance, they that were hungry ceased—i. e., to 
hunger, the barren hath born seven—i. e,, many 
children. 

6. he bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth 
up—i.e., he reduces to the lowest state of degra- 
dation and misery, and restores to prosperity and 
happiness. 8. He raiseth up the poor out of the 
dust, and lifteth up the beggar from the dung- 

This alludes to a form of wretchedness 
known in. the East, and gudionsing = Wie lowest 
degree of poverty and humiliation. The dunghill 
=a pile of horse, cow, or camel offal, heaped up to 
dry in the sun, and serve as fuel—was and is piled 
up in the huts of the poor; and sometimes, from 
necessity, is the haunt of wandering mendicants, 
who, finding it in some outhouse out of the city, 
lodge there for want of better accommodation: 80 
that the change that had been made in the social 
position of Hannah appeared to her grateful heart 
as auspicious and as great as the elevation of a 
poor despised beggar to the highest and most 
dignified rank (see Harmer, i., p. 515), inherit 
the throne of glory—i. e., possess seats of honour, 
for the pillars of the earth are the Lord’s—i, Cry 
the bys or governors (cf. xiv. 38; Judg. xx. 2; 
Zeph. iii. 6, where they are called corner-stones: 
also Jer. i. 18; Rev. iii. 12). and he hath set the 
world upon them [ban]. This is a poetic word, 
used to denote the habitable world, or, as some 
think, the globe. ‘‘He hath set the world upon 
them” would thus mean that the visible world, in 
its pohaias form, was built upon or over the 
earth. We are inclined to take “the world” ag 
used here synonymously with “the earth” in the 
preceding parallelism, and the import of the whole 
verse to be this:—‘‘ The pillars of the earth are 
the Lord’s”—the rulers of the earth are the 
Lord’s, because He not only created and preserves 
them, but in His providence raised them to their 
places of dignity and influence; “and He hath 
set the world upon — e, He laid the 


government of the world-kingdoms upon their 
shoulders, 9. He will keep the feet of his saints 
—a poetical figure, meaning, ‘He will preserve 
them from error or sin.’ and the wicked shall be 
silent in darkness—i ¢., when reduced to misery, 
they will see in'their degradation a punishment of 
their misdeeds, and in silent submission own the 
justice of the divine dispensation. he Septuagint 
substitutes for this clause the following:—d:dove 
ebxi 7 lvyoudve, Kal ebd\Oynoev — dixalov, 
i Sie object of his petition to him that pray- 
ss e also blessed the years of a righteous 
man. 

10. the Lord shall judge the ends of the earth 
-.. exalt the horn of his anointed. This is 
the first place in Scripture where the word 
“anointed,” or Messiah, occurs; and as there was 
no kivg in Israel at the time, it seems the best 
interpretation to refer it as pointing prophetically 
to Christ. There is, indeed, a remarkable resem- 
blance between the song of Hannah and that of 
Mary (Luke i. 46); and the language of Hannah, 
Pointing evidently to the same great and ardently- 
expected event, was as if she had said, ‘God shall 
make the Messiah great and honourable, and 
cause Him to triumph over all His enerhies,’ 
This song, independently of, and apart from, its 
highly poetical character, contains expressions 
which, it been | justly remarked, ‘savour 
richly of spiritual religion. pes much earlier 
than the Psalms, it betokens an advance in auch 
exercises beyond what we should have looked for 
at such an ancient stage of a dispensation con- 
fessedly ruder and grosser than that under which 
we now live. Joy in the Lord; joy in His salva- 
tion; the ascription to Him of unrivalled holiness, 
of creative power and greatness, of His guardian- 
ship over those who fear Him, of such strength as 
will bear down all opposition, and of a judgment 
that reaches over the whole earth ;—these are the 
conceptions, couched, too, in adequate language, 
of a pure and high theology, and might be opted 
in the loftiest strains of the most enlightened 
devotion’ (Chalmers, ‘Daily Scripture Readings’), 


The sin of 1 SAMUEL II. 


11 And Elkanah went to Ramah to his house. ‘And the child did 
minister unto the Lorp before Eli the priest. 
12 Now the sons of Eli were ‘sons of Belial; “they knew not the Lorp. 
13 And the priest’s custom with the people eas, that, when any man offered 
sacrifice, the priest’s servant came, while the flesh was in seething, with a 
14 flesh-hook of three teeth in his hand; and he struck ¢¢ into the pan, or 
kettle, or caldron, or pot; all that the flesh-hook brought up the priest 
took for himself. So they did in Shiloh unto all the Israelites that came 
15 thither. Also before they burnt the fat, the priest's servant came, and 
said to the man that sacrificed, Give flesh to roast for the priest; for he 
16 will not have sodden flesh of thee, but raw. And 7 any man said unto 
him, Let them not fail to bum the fat 2 presently, and then take as much 
as thy soul desireth; then he would answer him, Nay; but thou shalt 
17 give it me now: and if not, I will take ¢ by force. neniore the sin of 
the young men was very great” before the Lorp; for men abhorred ” the 
offering of the Lorp. 
18 But Samuel. ministered before the Lorp, being a child, * girded with a 
19 linen ephod. Moreover his mother made him a little coat, and brought 
it to him from year to year, when she came up with her husband to offer 
20 the yearly sacrifice. And Eli blessed Elkanah and his wife, and said, The 
Lorp give thee seed of this woman, for the loan which is lent to the 
21 Lorp. And they went unto their own home, And the Lorp ’ visited 
Hannah, so that she conceived, and bare three sons and two daughters. 
‘And the child Samuel *grew before the Lorp. 
92 Now Eli was very old, and heard all that his sons did unto all Israel ; 
and how they lay with the women that ‘assembled at the door of the 
11. the child did minister unto the Lord before 
EM the priest. He must have beeu engaged in 


gome occupation suited to his tender age, a8 10 
playing upon the cymbals, or other instruments of 


music; in lighting the lamps, or similar easy on 
interesting services. 

12-17.—TueE Six oF Ex1’s Sons. 

13. Now the sons of Eli were Bons of Belial 
23 ‘33, sons of worthlessness (cf. Deut. xiv. 


13; vate xix. 22; xx. 13, where the phrase occurs 
in a slightly altered form J—not only careless and 
irreligious, but men loose in their actions, and 
vicious and scandalous in their habits. Though 
professionally engaged in sacred daties, they were 
not only strangers to the power of religion in the 
heart, but they had thrown off its restraints, and 
even ran, as is often done in similar cases by the 
sons of eminent ministers, to the op site extreme 
of reckless and open profligacy. 13. the priest’s 
custom with the people. hen persons wished 
to present a sacrifice of e offering on the altar 
= on ch. i. 24), the offering was ial Se in the 

rat instance to the priest; and as the rd’s part | p 
was burnt, the parts appropriated respectively to 
the priests and gfferers were to be sodden. But 
Eli’s sons, unsatisfied with the breast and shoulder, 
which were the perquisites ap inted to them by 
the’divine law (Exod. xxix. 2/; Lev. vii. 31, 32), 
not only claimed part of the offerer’s share, but 
rapacionsly seized them previous to the sacred 
ceremony of heaving or waving (see on Lev, vil. 
$4); and, moreover, committed the additional 
injustice of taking up with their fork those por- 
tions which they preferred, whilst raw, in order to 
their being roasted, 14 struck it into the... 
caldron. The antiquity aod use of the caldron 
are proved by Job xii. 10, and references in Ezek. 
xi. 3(cf. Wilkinson's ‘ Ancient Egyptians,’ ii., p. 380). 
however, of cooking fles 
n 


The most common way, 
‘was by roasting or brosling (‘ ”1,, 560; iL, 480; 


courtesy at first, being in course of 


keenness of Eli’s sons. 
18-26.—SAMUEL’s MINISTRY. 


the tabernacle, she undertook the 


stuffs, manufacture of cloth, 
were anciently the sae: ment of 
Eli blessed Elkanah an 


a prophetic virtue, which ere long 


Gen. xxi; Exod. xii. 19; Jer. Xv. 


the sanctuary. 


ter of Samuel, but of noticing his earl 


pave the way for the remarkable prophecy r 
girded with a 


Eli’s sons. 


B. O. 1165, 


* ch. 1. 28, 
ch. 3.1 

¢ Deut 13.13. 
ch. 19 27, 
ch. 25. 17. 
Judg, 19.22 
1 Ki. 21. .0, 

13, 

2 Cor, 6. 15. 

4% Judg 2.10, 
ch. 3.7, 
Jer. 2 8. 
Jer. 22 16, 
Jobn 8, 55, 
John 16. 3, 
John 17. 3. 
Rom, 1 28 

2 as on the 
day. 

» Gen, 6. 1l. 

© Mal. 2 3. 


petition 
which she 
asked, etc. 
¥Y Gen, 21. 1. 
ch 1. 19, 20. 
Luke 1. 63. 
* Luke 2.40. 
4 assembled 
by troops. 


‘Odyssey,’ ii., 383). Pious people were revolted 
by such rapacious and profane encroachments on 
the dues of the altar, as well as what should have 
gone to constitute the family and social feast of- 
ad|the offerer. The truth is, the priests having 
become haughty, and unwilling in many instances 
to accept invitations to those feasts, presents 0 

meat were sent to them; and this, though done in 


time estab- 


blished into a right, gave rise to all the rapacious 


18, But Samuel ministered pefore the Lord, 
peing a child. This break in the historical notice 
of Eli’s sons was made, not for the purneee of 
exhibiting a contrast advantageous to the cl 
y services in 


e charac- 


thereby to | 
e- 


though not a Levite, was devoted to God from his 
birth. 19. his mother made him a Httle coat, 
and brought it to him from year to year. Aware 
that he could not yet render avy useful service to 


expense of 


supplying him with wearin apparel. All weaving 
ae ame th and making of suits 


women. 20. 


s wife. This blessing 
like that which he had formerly pronounced, ha: 


appeared in 


the increase of Hanvah’s family (». 21: the word 
“visited” is generally significant of a blessing, 


15) and the 


growing qualitications of Samuel for the service of 


22, the women that assembled at the dgoor of 


Eli reproved 


Lorp would slay them. 
26 


27 


and also with men. 


28 they were in Egypt, in 
all the tribes of '¢ 


1 SAMUEL II. 


23 tabernacle of the congregation. And he said unto them, Why do ye such 
24 things? for I hear of your evil dealings by all this people, : 
sons; for ¢¢ is no good report that I hear: ye make the Lorp’s people °to 
25 transgress, If one man sin against another, the Judge shall judge him; 
but if a man “sin against the Lorp, who shall entreat for him? 
standing they hearkened not unto the voice of their father, ® because the 


And the child Samuel grew on, and was in ‘favour both with the Lorp, 


And “there came a man of God unto Eli, and said unto him, Thus 
saith the Lorn, * Did I plainly appear unto the house of thy father, when 
Phases house? And did I choose him out of 

stael ‘o be my priest, to offer upon mine altar, to burn 
incense, to wear an ephod before me? and %did I give unto the house of 

29 thy father all the offerings made by fire of the children of Israel? Where- 
fore “kick ye at my sacrifice and at mine offering, which I have commanded 

iz my ‘habitation; and honourest thy sons above me, to make yourselves 

30 fat with the chiefest of all the offerings of Israel my people? Wherefore 
the Lorp God of Israel saith, I said indeed, that thy house, and the house 

of thy father, should walk before me for ever: but now the Lorp saith, 

/ Be it far from me; for them that honour me “I will honour, and 'they| “yo. 

31 that despise me shall be lightly esteemed. Behold, “the days come, that 
I will cut off thine arm, and the arm of thy father’s house, that there 


by God. 


B. C. 1165. 


6 Or, I hear 
Nay, apy evil words 
of you. 
6 Or, to cry 
out. 
* Num.15,30, 
6 Deut. 2. 30, 
Pro. 15.10. 
° Fro 3 4. 
#1 Kii3 4 
* Ex. 4.14, 
J Ex.3.1 
9 Lev. 2.3 
& Deut.3215 
Mal 1. 12, 
¢ Dent, 12. 6, 
Josh, 18, 1, 
J 2Chr. 15, 2, 
Jer. 18. 9 
} & Ps. 18, 20, 
Ps. 9L 14. 
Johan 5. 44 
John 12. 26, 
1 Pet. 1.7. 
+ Num 11.20, 
2Sam, 12.9, 


otwith- 


Mal 2.9. 
™ch 4.11, 


ee a ee eee Be ae 


the tabernacle [nyin bo nD nind37, that assem- 


bled at the door of the congregation as a regularly- 
organized band of attendants]. This was an 
institution of holy women of a strictly ascetic 
order, who had relinquished worldly cares and 
devoted themselves to the Lord—an institution 
which continued from the age of Moses (sce on 
Exod. xxxviii. 8) down to the time of Christ (Luke 
ii. 37) (Hengstenberg, ‘Genuineness of the Penta- 


tiuch,’ ii., pp. 110, 111), Eli was on the whole a 
good maa, but aearey, in the moral and Stat 
training of his family. He erred on the side of 


parenta dil and though he reprimanded 
vhem (see on Deut. xxi. 18-21), yet, from fear or 
indolence, shrunk from laying on them the 
restraints, or subjecting them to the discipline 
their gross delinquencies called for. In his judicial 
capacity he winked at their flagrant acts of mal- 
administration, and suffered them to make reck- 
less encroachments ou the constitution, by which 
the raost serious injuries were inflicted both on 
the rights of the people and the laws of God. 25. 
they hearkened not unto the voice of their 
father, because (it should be therefore) the Lord 
would slay them. It was not God’s pre-ordina- 
tion, but their own wilful and impenitent dis- 
pL Gent which was the cause of their destruc- 
jon. 

27. And there came a man of God unto Eli 
(see on Judg. vi. 8), and said unto him, Thus 
saith the Lord, Did I plainly appear, &c. [bq 
23) The interrogative particle ke is used here 
in the same sense as halo. ‘Did I not plainly 
appear unto the house of thy father? —viz., 

aron, his ancestor, the founder of his father’s 
house (cf. 2 Sam. xxiii. 17, where our translators 
give it this negative signification). 28, did I 
chouse aim out of all the tribes of Israel to be 
my vriest—(see on Exod. xxviii.) 29, Wherefore 
kick ye at my sacrifice and at mine offering ? 
—viz., by tolerating the irreverent and profane 

haviour of your eons, both on common occasions 
and in the discharge of as priestly functions, so that 


the sacred rites were exposed to public contempt, 
and the cherished feelings of devout worshippers 
outraged. 30. I said indeed, that thy house, 
and the house of thy father, should walk before 
me for ever—(see on Exod. xxviii. 43; xxix. 9.) 
It is true-that this promise was made to Aaron 
and his house generally, and was verified by the 

ermanent possession of the priestly dignity by 
his descendants during the subsistence of the 
Jewish dispensation. The bestowment of that 
houour upon Phinehas and his descendants (Num. 
Xxvi. 12) was in token of the Divine approval of 
his holy zeal on a memorable occasion, and the 
continuance of the privilege in that elder branch 
of the Aaronic family depended on the condition, 
plainly understood, of their unbroken fidelity in 
their office. That they had been guilty of some 
heinous offence, ahh involved a forfeiture of 
their sacerdotal status, is evident, though no men- 
tion of it occurs in Scripture, from the fact that 
the priesthood was transferred to the ounger 

ranch of Aaron’s house; and how it was declared 
that, in consequence of the flagrant dereliction of 
duty on the part of Eli, it should be withdrawn 
from the line of Ithamar (Lev. x. 1, 2, 12), and 
reverted to that of Eleazar. 31. Behold, the 
days come, that I will cut off thine arm, and the 
arm of thy father’s house [pim, the arm; also 


strength, power; and hence the phrase, ‘to cut 
off,’ or ‘break’ one’s arm, is equivalent to de- 
stroy his power (cf. Job xxii. 9; xxxviii. 153: Ps. 
x, 15; xxxvii. 17)]. The “arm” of Eli was either 
his priestly pre-eminence or his children, to whom 
the tenor of the subsequent context evidentl 

points (cf. Gen. xlix. 3; Deut. xxi. 17; Ps. exxvii. 
4,5). [The Septuagint takes it in this latter sense : 
for, having apparently read yi, seed, they ren- 
der the clause, eforoSpetow ro omépna cov Kat 
To omépua otxov; and so also the Chaldee version, 
‘I will cut off the strength of thy seed.’] Eli 
was the first in his branch of the family who was 
made: high priest (Josephus, b. viii., ch. i, sec. 3). 
This judgment did not fall upon Eli’s house im- 


A prophecy 


in my habitation, 
33 


1 SAMUEL II. 


22 shall not be an old man in thine house. 
in all the wealth which God shall give Israel: and there | 7 ©, the 
shall not be an “old man in thine house for ever. 


against Eli’s house. 


B. C, 1165, 


And thou shalt see 7an enemy 


affliction 


And the man of thine, 


whom I shall not cut off from mine altar, shall be to consume thine eyes, ee 
and to grieve thine heart: aud all the increase of thine house shall die | ‘rl! the 

34 8in the Hower of their age. And this shail be a sign unto thee, that shall at cea 
come ae thy two sons, on Hophni and Phinehas; in one day they shall | would 

35 die both of them. And I will raise me up a faithful priest, thar shall do | Bave sien 
according to that which zs in mine heart aod in my mind. and I.will|» ren a4 
build him a sure house; and he shall walk before mine Anointed for ever. |* men. 

36 And it shall come to pass, that every one that is left in thine house Shiailaj: seu 
come and crouch to him for a piece of silver and a morsel of bread, and ye ae 
shall say, 9 Put me, I pray thee, into ?one of the priest’s offices, that I; the priesi- 
may eat a piece of bread. hood. 


a 5 haope olf Sa 1 ia a Oe ae 


mediaiely, but after the lapse of a considerable 
time; for his grandson, Ahitub (1 Sam. xiv. 3), 
and Abiathar (1 Ki. i. 25; ii. 26), Ahitub’s grand- 
son, successively held the office of high priest. 
that there shall not be an old man in thine 
house. So much importance has always in the 
Fast been attached to old age, that it would be 
felt to be a reat calamity, and sensibly lower 
the respectability of any family which aod boast 
of few ornoold men. Or, perhajs, as the people 
are taught universally to connect age with respec- 
tability.and honour, the meaning of the words may 
be only this, not only that all the family should die 
comparatively young, tut that they should die 
without public respect. The pee of this 
event was fully confirmed by the aftictions, 
egradation, poverty, and many untimely deaths 
with which the house of Eli was visited after this 
announcement (ch. iv. 2; xiv. 35 xxii. 18-23; 1 
Ki. ii. 27; 1 Chr. xxiv. 4: cf. Prov. xv, 10: see 
Pye Smith’s ‘Scripture Testimony,’ vol. i3., pt-i-, 
76). 32. And thou shalt see an enemy in ny 
habitation, in all the wealth which God shall 
give israel. Eli’s family were not thrust out from 
the priesthood till the accession of Solomon, which 
he did not live to see. I 
Bible has, ‘And thou shalt see the affliction of 
the tabernacle, for all the wealth which God would 
ive Israel.’ Agreeably to which announcement 
Bi did see the tabernacle bereft of the 21k, which 
was its glory, and captured by the Philistines (ch, 
iv. 4, 11, 22). [Gesenius takes pr9 in the accusa- 
tive ; and the translation would thea be, ‘thou 
shalt see straitness (calamity) at home (2. e., in the 
land) in every respect in which God. hath prospered 
Israel.’] The ap at io omits this verse entirely. 
33, And the man of thine, whom I shall not 
cut off from mine altar, 
descendants who shall be permitted to pe form 
official duties in the sanctuary will be so degraded 
and miserable that you would be. overwhelmed 
with grief were you to be a living witness of their 
distress (cf. Jer. xxxi 13), and all the increase 
of thine house (i. e., all thy children) shall die in 
the flower of their age [ow}x, mer ]—say about 


thirty, the legal age for admission into the fuli 
discharge of the priestly functions (Num, iv. 3). 
34, And this shall be @ sign unto thee. 
not unusual for the prophets to 


&c.—i. e., those of your 


The margin of the English | 


[eny5, mouth of brass; Septuagint, Piveés]; in one 
day they shall die both of them —(see on ch, iv. 
2.) 35, T will raise me up @ faithful priest. 
Although not ex ressed, it is plainly implied that 
this priest should be in another line, which was ful- 
filled in the person of Zadok, who was eminent for 
his fidelity both to God and to the king (1 Ki. B20; 
35; 1 Chr. xxix. 22). andl will build him a sure 
house—.e., give him a numerous posterity(cf. Exod. 
j. 21; 2 San. vii. 2) [the Septuagint renders, otko- 
Sounow ait» olkoy mordv), and ratify the covenant 
of a perpetual priesthood formerly made with the 
house Aacon (Num xxv. 13: cf. Ezek. xliv. 
15), and he shall walk before mine Anointed 
for ever [mpp7yp?; Septuagint, evimoy xereT ov 
pov}. The kings of Tsrael were, from the mode of 
their consecration, called ‘the Lord's anointed.’ 
In this view the permanent elevation to the 
supreme power, to be conferred >y the prophets’ 
unction above that of the high priesthood, must 
be considered _as aunounced to Eli by the man of 
God, thorgh it was reserved for David to be in- 
formed that this awful dignity should attain an 
indefinite duration in his family, and should be 
connected with the final establishment of Israel 
im a state of peace and happiness. But as the 
high priest is never said to wa k before the kings 
of Judah or Israel, the phrase must be considered 
here as'= to svalking’ before the word-—viz., the 
Messiah (cf. Acts vil. 35; 1 Cor. x. 4; Hob. iii. 
3-0, with Mal. iii. 1). 36. every one that is left 
_,. shall... crouch to hira for a piece of silver, 
and & morsel of bread. What a strikin 
trast to the superabundunce enjoyed by Eli’s two 
sons! The punishment was suited to the nature 
ofthesin, Put me, 1 pray thee, into one of the 
priest’s offices—viaz, some inferior or menial 
situation (cf, Ezek. xliv. 10, 11). I*t has been 
objected that there is an inconsistency in these 
statements: for if the posterity of Eli, thovch 
deprived of the high priesthood. should siiil be 
employed in the common offices of the priests, 
they would have a legal right to tho abvadant 


yin 


| provision with which the tribe of Levi was 
lendowed. But the answer is, thata deep-seated 


feeling of jealousy and rancour, as appears both 
from the sacrea history and that of Josephus, lon 


It was | existed between ¢he rival nouses of Eleazr atc 
foretell the | Itkamar; so thas, 


when the elder brancn was 


occurrence of some remarkable event which. was | restored to the ascendeacy, some of the high 


soon to happen, 5 
fact might be a ‘‘sign” or pledge of the certaint 

of their predictions as to the remote future (cl. 
cb. x. 7; 1 Ki xiii. 3; 2 Ki. xix. 29; Isa. vii, 2; Jer. 
xiv, 29; Mait. xxi. 1-3; Luke xix. 20-34). Hophni 
ripy. fighter ; Septuagint, Opv] and Phinehas 


that its being an accomplished | priests ci 


their competitors 7s t 3 t off 
they held; or they migh’ exhibit such a spirit of 
insubordination and enmity to tue occupiers of 
the high prieatuood that they forfeited their 


tnat line might exercice such tyranny 
and violence towards thuse who hed bern 80 long 
9 deprive them of the offices 


con- . 


The Lord 


1 SAMUEL III. 


appears to Samuel. 


3 AND the child Samuel ministered unto the Lorp before Eli. 

“the word of the Lorp was precious in those days; there was no open 
And it came to pass at that time, when Eli was laid down in 
3 his place, and his eyes began to wax dim, that he could not see; and 


2 vision. 


And| 3.¢.1141, 


CHAP. 3, 
* Ps. 74. 9. 

Isa. 13. 12. 

Amos 8, 11, 


ere ’the lamp of God went out in the temple of the Lorp, where} 12 


Oo OF 


Lorp called yet again, Samuel. 


and said, Here am I; for thou didst call me. 


7 called not, my son; lie down again. 


9 perceived that the Lorp had called the child. 


10 down in his place. 


the ark of God was, and Samuel was laid 
Lorp called Samuel: and he answered, Here am I. 
unto Eli, and said, Here am I; for thou calledst me. 
I called not; liedown again. And he went and lay down. And the}, 3" 
And Samuel arose and went to Eli, 


own fo sleep; that the | ° == 2.2 
And he ran re 
And he said,} 2 chr. 13, 


did 
And he answered, I| samuet 
1 Now Samuel ‘did not yet know ricigrad 
the Lorp, neither was the word of the Lorp yet revealed unto him.| [orpesa 
8 And the Lorp called Samuel again the third time. And he arose and| before the 
went to Eli, and said, Here am I; for thou didst call me. And Eli sae) 
Therefore Eli said unto} jas 
Samuel, Go, lie down: and it shall be, if he call thee, that thou shalt| revealed 
say, Speak, Lorp; for thy servant heareth. So Samuel went and lay |, as Brew 
And the Lorp came, and stood, and called as at| ‘scts 1s 
other times, Samuel, Samuel. Then Samuel answered, “Speak; for thy | « reat 
c } 


servant heareth. 


— eee 


rivileges. In either case they might be compelled 
Q the pressure of poverty to ‘‘crouch for a piece 
of silver and a morsel of bread.” 

CHAP. III. 1-10.—Tue Lorp APPEARS TO 
SAMUEL IN A VISION. 

1. the child Samuel ministered unto the Lord 
before Eli. His ministry consisted, of course, of 
such duties in or about the sanctuary as were 
suited to his age, which is supposed now to have 
been about twelve years. Whether the office had 
been specially assigned him, or it arose from the 
interest inspired by the story of his birth, Eli kept 
him also as his immediate attendant (Michaelis) : 
and he resided not in the sanctuary, but in one of 
the tents or apartments around it, assigned for the 
accommodation of the priests and Leyvites, his 
being near to that of the high priest, who seems to 
have been particularly attached tothe boy. the 
word of the Lord was precious in those days 
[0p?, rare, and therefore precious} ‘‘In those 


days” implies a contrast between the scarcity of 
that period and the fulness of revelation at other 
times, either before or after; and in point of fact 
only two prophets are mentioned as having 
appeared during the whole administration of the 
judges (Judg. iv. 4; vi. 8). there was no open 
vision [/75), spread abroad, common; jit, a vision 
from God respecting future events, a prophetic 
vision (Ps, Ixxxix. 19; Lam. ii. 6; Mic. iii. 6; 
Dan. i, 17)—words communicated to a person ina 
dream (Isa. xxix. 7)]. So powerful was the im- 
pression made upon the mind by an illusion of the 
senses, that Samuel thought the sound proceeded 
from an external voice. And it is evident that 
the historian considered the voice was wholly the 
effect of an internal vision, both from the manner 
in which he introduces the narrative and from v. 
15. _‘‘ There was no open vision” fSeptnanin’ éux 
jw Opacis dtasréXoveaj—no_ publicly recognized 
prophet whom the people could consult, and from 
whom they might learn the will of God. There 
must have been certain indubitable evidences by 
which a communication from heaven could be 
distinguished. Eli knew them, for he may have 
received them, though not so frequently as ie 
implied in the idea of an “open vision.” 3. ere 
the lamp of God went ie in the temple of the 


Lord. The ‘‘ temple” seems to have become the 
established designation of the tabernacle, and the 
time indicated was towards the morning twilight, 
as the lamps were extinguished at sunrise (see on 
Exod. xxvil. 20, 21; Lev. xxiv. 2,3; 2 Chr. xiii. 11). 
“Lamp” [j, the candelabrum, or golden candle- 
stick ; Septuagint, 6 Adyvos rod Seod wplv értoxev- 
acbjvat}. Kimchi gives the following gloss upon 
the words,—‘ If this be spoken concerning the 
ine in the candlestick, the communication was 
made to Samuel somewhat before day; for the 
lamps burnt from eyen till morning; yet did they 
sometimes some of them go out in the night. 
They put oil into them by such a measure as 
should keep them burning from even till morning, 
and many times they did burn till morning; and 
they always found the western lamp burning. 
Now it is said that this prophecy came to Samuel 
“before the lamp went out”’—i. ¢., while it was not 
yet light, about the time of cock-crowing ; for it is 
said afterwards that Samuel lay till morning, 
Allegorically, it speaks of the lamp of prophecy : 
as it is said, the sun arises and the sun sets: before 
the holy, blessed God cause the sun of one righteous 
to set, he causeth that of another righteous man 
to rise, Before Moses’ sun_ set, Joshua’s sun 
arose; before Eli’s sun set, Samuel’s sun arose ; 
and this is that which is said, “before the lamp of 
God went out.”’ 5. he ran unto Eli, and said, 
Here am I; for thou calledst me. It is evident 
that his sleeping chamber was close to that of the 
aged high priest, and that he was accustomed to 
be called during the night. 7. Now Samuel did 
not yet know the Lord—i. e., by the extraordi- 
nary prophetic revelations of His Spirit. The 
three successive calls addressed to the boy con- 
vinced Eli, there being no human person in the 
chamber, of the Divine character of the speaker 3 
and he therefore exhorted the child to give a 
reverential attention to the message. 10. the 
Lord came, and stood. In the previous calls the 
voice appeared to Css from a distance; now 
the sound was as if the speaker stood beside him 
and remained in the same close contiguity until 
the communication was finished. Samuel, Samuel. 
The repetition of his name was intended to arrest 
the boy’s attention, 


} 


The Lord 
11 


that I will judge his house for 


15 
16 


17 Samuel, and said, Samuel, my son. 


18 


19 
20 
21 


And Samuel grew, 


_ 11, I will do a thing in Israel. The reference 
is to the national disasters detailed in the follow- 
ing chapter, and the awful nature of which would 
strike with astonishment and horror all who 
should hear of them. the ears of every one 
that heareth it shall tingle. This phrase was 4 
familiar and favourite mode of speaking amongst 
the Hebrews (cf. 2 Ki. xxi. 12; Jer. xix. 3). 12. 
in that day I will perform against Eli all things 
which I have spoken concerning his 20use—1. ¢,, 
at the time appointed; and in the course of Provi- 
dence, which was between twenty and thirty 
years of this pro hetic denunciation, the judg- 
ments threatened be the man of God (ch. 11. 27) 
began to be inflicted. when I begin, I will also 
make ean end. Judgment being God’s strange 
work, He long delays it, and in the exercise of 
long-suffering patience affords ample time for 
repentance. But when the period of grace expires, 
the judicial infliction commences, and will 
carried on till the vial of Divine wrath is emptied. 
13, I will judge his house—i. e., I will punish ie 
Gen. xv. 14) his posterity (cf. 2 Sam. vil. 2; 1 Ki. 
xxi, 29). for ever—or, for a long time, as the 

hrase generally signifies. in the early historical 

cooks, for the iniquity which he knoweth; be- 
cause his sons made themselves vile [DIT TW 
13 ond c>opp—3]- because he knew that his sons 
were bringing @ curse upon themselves [the verb 
is used reflectively with 7]. and he restrained 
them not [02 772 xdyJ—and he rebuked them not. 
14. therefore I have sworn—or, I do swear con- 
cerning the house of Eli. 

15, Samuel lay until the morning, and opened 
the doors of the house of the Lord [rin?3, doors}. 


> 


At first the tabernacle was closed simply by [9%] 
a hanging drawn across (Exod. xxxvi. 37). But 
in the Holy Land it was furnished with doors. 
And Samuel feared to show Eli the vision [Ax 720]. 
This word signifies a vision from God (Num. xii, 
6; Ezek. i.1; Dan. x. 7) in the night season (Gen. 
xlvi. 2). ‘It is always used,’ abe Hengstenberg, 
‘of internal visions; sights. When the indirect 
and incidental references to the sub ective charao- 
ter of the incident cannot oome into notice, then 
it is certain that Hie eens without further 


1 SAMUEL III. 
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And the Lorp said to Samuel, Behold, I will do a thing in Israel, at 

12 which both the ears of every one that heareth it shall tingle. In that 
day I will perform against Eh all ‘things which I have spoken concerning 

13 his house: 2when I begin, I will also make an end. 

; ever for the iniquity which he knoweth; 
because “his sons made themselves ‘vile, and he Srestrained them not. 

14 And therefore I have sworn unto the house of Eli, that the iniquity of 

Eli’s house shall ’not be purged with sacrifice nor offering for ever. 

And Samuel lay until the morning, and opened the doors of the house 
of the Lorp. And Samuel feared to show Eli the vision. 
t 1 1 And he answered, Here am I. And 
he said, What és the thing that the LORD hath said unto thee? I pray 
thee hide é# not from me: *God do so to thee, and © more also, if thou 
hide any 7thing from me of all the things that he said unto thee. 
Samuel told him * every whit, and hid nothing from him. 
‘It de the Lorp: let him do what seemeth him good. 
; and Jthe Lorp was with him, 
his words fall to the ground. And all Israel, from Dan even to Beer-sheba, 
knew that Samuel was %established to be a prophet of the Lorp. And 
the Lorp appeared again in Shiloh: for the Lorp revealed himself to 


calleth Samuel. 
B. ©. 114L 


* ch. 2 20. 
2 beginning 
and 


3For I have told him 


accursed, 
5 frowned 
not upon 
them, 
9 Num 15,20, 
h Ruth 1.17. 
S so add. 
7 Or, word. 


And 
8 all the 
things, or, 


And he said, 
words, 


kand did let none of | * Job 1. 2. 
+ Gen. 39, 2, 


& ch. 9. 6 


Then Eli called 


I narrates internal incidents in the 
series of the external;’ and the sacred historian 
does so in this context by representing ‘the Lord 
as coming, and standing, an calling’ (v. 10). 16. 
Then EM called Samuel. The burden of, this 
communication to Samuel was an extraordinary 

remonition of the judgments that impended over 

li’s house ; and the aged priest, having drawn the 
painful secret from the simple child, exclaimed, 
**Tt is the Lord; let him do what seemeth to him 
good.” Such is. the spirit of meek and unmur- 
muring submission in which we ought to receive 
the dispensations of God, however severe and 
aflictive. But, in order to form a right estimate 
of Eli’s languene and conduct on this occasion, we 
must consider the overwhelming accumulation of 
judgments denounced against his person, his sons, 

ig descendants, his altar, and nation. With 
such a threatening prospect before him, his piety 
and meekness were wonderful. In his personal 
character he seems to have been a good man 
but his relative conduct was flagrantly bad; an 
though his misfortunes claim our sympathy, it is 
impossible to approve or defend the weak and 
unfaithful course which, in the retributive justice 
of God, brought these adversities upon him. 

19, And Samuel grew, and the Lord was with 
him—i, e., he advanced not only in age and physi- 
cal stature, but in the acquirements of wisdom 
and piety; and the 8 iritual gifts with which he 
was so eminently endowed, showing as they did 
that he enjoyed the favour and blessing of God, 
secured him in consequence great iufluence with 
the people. and did let none of bis words 
fall to the ground—a mcrae’ derived from 
water being spilt on the groun (cf. Josh. xxi. 455 
Esth. vi. 10), and signifying that none of Samuel’s 
judgments were falsified by the event, but that all 
his predictions were fulfilled. 20. all Israel, from 
Dan even to Bear-sheba, knew that Samuel was 
established to be a prophet of the Lord [j>N2] 


—accredited, verified for a prophet of the Lord. 
[2], @ prophet (see on ch. ix. 9: cf. Gen. xx..75 
Exod. vii. 1; Num, xi. 25-29).] 21. And the Lord 
appeared again in Shiloh [nkqa> nym, AR, and 
the Lord added to the seeing}—i. ¢. Jehovah (the 
revealer of God to man) continued to appear te 


observation, 


Isreel overcome 


1eame to all Israel. 


Now Israel went out against the Philistines to battle, amd pitched 

2 “beside Eben-ever: and the Philistines pitched in Aphek. And the 
Philistines put themselves in array against Israel: and , 
battle, Israel was smiiten before the Philistines: and they slew of * the 
army in the field about four thousand men. ’ 

3 __ And when the people were come into the camp, the elders of Israel said, 
Wherefore bath the Lorp smitten us to-day before the Philistines? Let 
us ‘fetch the ark of the covenant of the Lorp out of Shiloh unto us, that, 
when it cometh among us, it may save us out of the hand of our enemies. 

4 So the people sent to Shiloh, that they might he 
of the covenant of the Lurp of hosts, which l 
cherubim: ana the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, sere there 


with the ark of the covenant cf God. 


5 _And when the ark of the covenant of the Lorp came into the camp, 
all Israel shouted with a gceat shout, so that the earth Tang again. 


1 SAMUEL IV. 
4 Samuel in Shiloh by the word of the Lornp, AND the word of Samuel 


by the Philistines, 


B.C. 1141, 


ro 
CHAP. 4, 

1 was, or, 
came to 
pass. 
ch, 3 11, | 

* Gen, 28. 48, 
ch. 5. 1. 
ch. 7. 12. 

2 the battle 
was 
spread 

8 the array. 

4 take unto 


from thence the ark | , ™ 


> 2Sam. 6.2 
welleth between ‘the| oki 1. 16. 


Pa. +0. 1, 
Ps. 93. 1. 

° Ex, 25, 1% 
22, 
Num. 7, 89, 


en *they joined 


Samuel in Shiloh; viz., in visions, or by mental 
revelation; for it deserves notice that the verb 
here used is that from which Roch, ‘the seer,’ 
comes, for the Lewd revealed himself to Samuel 
... by the word of the Lord. The ancient Jews 
understood ‘‘the word of the Lord” in a personal 
sense, (Pazulis’s ‘Great Mystery,’ part iii.) Put the 
phrase cannot bear this meaning; for in that case 
the Lord would be said to reveal 
self. It must signify His word 
prophecy. 

CHAP. IV. 1-11.—IsraEL ovRRCOME BY THE 
PHILISTINES. 


1. the word of Samuel came to all Israel. 
The character of Samuel as a prophet was now 
fully established. The want of an ‘ open vision” 
was supplied by him, for ‘none of his words were 
let fall to the grovad’ (ch. iii, 19); and to his 
residence in Shiloh all uhe people of Isvael re- 
paired, to consult him as an oracle, who, as the 
medium of receiving the Divine command, or, by 
his gift ofa prophet, coulu inform them what was 
the mind of God. It is not improbable that the 
rising influence of the young prcphet had alarmed 
the jealous fears of the Philistines, who having 
kept the Israelites in some degree of subjection 
ever since the death of Samson, were dete ‘Tuined, 
by a further crushi> z, to prevent the possibility of 
their being trained by the counscls, and under the 
Jeadership, of Samuel to re-assert their national 
indevendence. At all evonts, the Philistines were 
the aggressors (v. 2): But, on the other hand, the 
Israelites were rash and inconsiderate in rushing 
to the field witout obtaining the sanction of 
Samuel as to the war, cr haviug consulted him 
as to the subsequent mesures they took, 


Israel went out asainst the Philistines to 
battle—i. ¢., to resist this new incursion. Eben- 
ezer [WW jana]. .. Aphek [P83]... Both words 
are preceded by the definite article, Aphek, 
which means ‘strength.’ ‘firmness,’ is a name ap- 
plied tc any fort or fastness. There were several 
Anpheks in Palestine Many consider this Aphek 
to have occupied the site of the modern village el- 
Faleh, tie Castelium Foba of the Crusaders, or its 
neigh’ our el-’Afulel., in the plain of Esdraclon 
(the valley of rare (Robinson's ‘ Biblical Re- 
searches,’ ii., p. 176: Vilson’s ‘Lands of the Bible,’ 
i., P, 89; Drew's * scripture Lands,’ part iii.) ; bnt 
the mention of Eben-ezer determines this ““Aphek” 

be in the south, aed me western entrance of 


himself by him- 
ef command or 


the pass of Beth-horon, and consequently on the 
borders of the Philistine territory. The first en- 
counter at Aphek being unsuccessful, the Israelites 
determined to renew the engagement in better 
circumstances, 

3. Let us fetch the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord out of Shiloh unto us. Strange that they 
were so blind to the real cause of the disaster. 
and that they did not discern, in Steere and 
general corruption of religion and mo (ch. ii ; 
vii. 3; Ps. Ixxviii. 58), the reason why the pres- 
ence and aid of God were not extended to them. 
Their first measure for restoring the national 
spirit and energy ought to have been a complete 
reformation—a universal return to purity of _Wor- 
ship and manners. But instead of cherishing a 
spirit of deep humiliation and sincere repentance 
—instead of resolving on the abolition of existing 
abuses and tiie re-establishing of the pure faith, 
they adopted what appeared an easier end a 

2edier course,—they put their trust in ceremonial 
observances, and doubted not but that the intro- 
duction of the ark into the battle-field would 
ensure their victory. In recommending this ex- 
traordinary step, the elders might recollect the 
confidence it imparted to their ancestors (Num. x. 
35; xiv. 44), as well as what had been done at 
Jericho. But itis more probable that they were 
influenced by the heathenish ideas of their idola- 
trous neighbours, who, in order to animate their 
soldiers and ensure victory, carried the statuettes 
of their gods in shrines, or their sacred symbols, 
to their wars, believing that the power oi those 
civinities was inseparably associated with, or 
residing in, their images. In short, the shout 
rsised in the Hebrew camp, on the arrival of the 
ark, indicated very pisiiy the prevalence amongst 
the Israelites at this time of » belief in national 
deities, whose influence was local, and whose 
Interest was especially exerted in behalf of the 
peonle who adored them. The joy of the Israel- 
ites was an emotion springing out of the same 
superstitious sentiments as the heb haar | 
dismay of their enemies, for they evidently truste 
in the material ark instead of in God; and to 
afford them a convincing though painful proof of 
their error was the ulterior object of the discipline 
to. which suey were now suhjected—a discipline 
by which God, while punishing them for their 
apostasy by allowing the capture of the ark, had 
another end in view, that of signally vindicating 
His supremacy over all the gods of the nations, 


The ark 1 SAMUEL IV. of God taken. 


6 And when the Philistines heard the noise of the shout, they said, What | 3 © "4. 
meaneth the noise of this great shout in the camp of the Hebrews? And | § yesterday, 
7 they understood that the ark of the Lorp was come into the camp. And)! ote 
the Philistines were afraid: for they said, God is come into the camp. ds coal as 
And they said, Woe unto us! for there hath not been such a thing} 1 
8 * heretofore. Woe unto us! who shall deliver us out of the hand of peee.18. 
these mighty Gods? these are the Gods that smote the Egyptians with naa 
9 all the plagues in the wilderness. Be ¢ strong, and quit yourselves like|, ™. 
men, O ye Philistines! that ye be not servants unto the Hebrews, Samne tere’: 
they have been to you: © quit yourselves like men, and fight. ane es 
10 And the Philistines fought, ’ and Israel was smitten, and they fled every | 1s* 14.2 
man into his tent: and there was a very great slaughter; for there fell ee 
11 of Israel thirty thousand footmen. And % the ark of God was taken; |/ Lev. 26. 17. 
hand the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, ? were slain. Deut 23.25, 
12 And there ran a man of Benjamin out of the army, and came to Shiloh dogs 
the same day, with his clothes rent, and iwith earth upon his head. Och. 2 82 
13 And when he came, lo, Eli sat upon /a seat by the way-side watching : Barnes Oe 
for his heart trembled for the ark of God. And when the man came faa = 
14 into the city, and told i, all the city cried out. And when Eli heard | ¢ Josh. 7. 6 
the noise of the crying, he said, What meaneth the noise of this tumult? } 2S4™- 1% 
15 And the man came in hastily, and told Eli. Now Eli was ninety and| 9 sem 15, 
16 eight ycars old; and his eyes Swere dim, that he could not see. Andj| 22° 
the man said unto Eli, I am he that came out of the army, andsiidieds| eachtt 
to-day out of the army. And. he said, * What ® is there done, my son? |; ch, 1.9, 
17 And the messenger answered and said, Israel is fled before the Philis- | * stood. 
tines, and there hath been also a great slaughter among the people, and 
ng 9Isthe 


thy two sons also, Hophni and Phinehas, are dead, and the ark of God is| thing? 


See SE eee 


7, God is come into the camp... Woo unto | the statements of the sacred historian are not only 
us! for there hath not been such a thing here- | in the present instance corroborated by the testi- 
tofore. The ark was always carried by the priests | mony of Josephus, but harmonize with the recital 
in the van (Num. x. 33; Josh. iii. 14); and, with | of Herodotus and other historians, as to the vast 
one solitary exception, when the attack upon the | mortality that frequently marked the battles of 
Amalekites and Canaanites was made in spite of | antiquity. 
ah express peek of Moses, it was invariably 12-22.—E.t HEARING THE TIDINGS. 
carried with them in their early wars. But when 13. Eli sat upon a seat by the way-side. The 
they had become settled in Canaan, and the ark | aged priest, as a public magistrate, used, in dis- 
was established in Shiloh, the practice of carrying pensing justice, to seat himself daily in a spacious 
it to the battle-field had been discontinued, till | recess at the entrance gate of the city; and in his 
now that ignorance and superstitious fear revived | intense anxiety to learn the issue of the battle, 
it. 8. who shall deliver us out of the hands of rh took up his ha place cs pie tee Spares 

ant aE ESOC . | for meeting with passers-by. His seat was au 
‘coi ser oe pail DN? mys ONT]? ahs official chair, similar to those of the ancient Egyp- 
word is connected, not with plural verbs only, but | tian judges, richly carved, superbly ornamented, 
with participles, adjectives, and pronouns in the | high, and without a back. he calamities an-| 
plural; and thongh frequently translated Gods in | nounced to Samuel as about to fall upon the family 
onr English version, is really and in all respects the | of Eli were now inflicted by the death of his two 
same as what in other instances 18, Aranslated | sons, and after bis own death, by that of his daugh- 
God. Though here rendered “Gods,” it is “God” | ter-in-law, whose infant son received a name that 
in the preceding verse (cf. Pye Smith's ‘Scripture | perpetuated the fallen, glory of the Church and 
Testimony,’ i., pp. 379, 380: see Introduction’). | pation. The public disaster was completed by 

10, there fell of Israel thirty thousand foot- | the capture of the ark, which made God, according 
men. The slaughter in ancient warfare seems, | to heathen nations, the captive of the victorious 
from the records of profane as well as sacred his- | Philistines (cf. 2 Chr, xxv. 14). The images of the 
tory, to have been often immensely greater than in heathen gods were in the portable shrines they 
modern times, since the introduction of gunpowder carried with them to the battle: and although tie 
and artillery. And in the nature of the case it | ark had no image, yet God was believed peculiarly 
must have been, when the soldiers of opposing | to inhabit it, so that the capture of the ark was 
armies met in close combat, man engaged in mortal regarded as the conquest of Him. Poor Eli! he 
strife with man; and when the weapons, too, were | was & good man, in spite of his unhappy weak: 
tipped with poison, the result could not be other- | nesses. So strongly were his sensibilities enlisted 
wise than a fearful carnage. The great numbers, | on the side of religion, that the news of the capture 
then, of the Israelites who are recorded in this | of the ark proved to him a knell of death ; and 
passage, as well as in similar ones, to have fallen | vet his over-indulgence or sad neglect of his 
in battle, and which have called forth the sneers | family—the main cause of all the evils that led to 
of the infidels as gross exaggerations, are. from the its fall—has been recorded as a beacon to warn § 
character of the one’ perfectly credible; and | heads of Christian families against making ship- 


Dagon falleth 


had judged Israel forty years. 
19 


20 


thou hast born a son. 
And she named the 


Israel; for the ark of God is taken. 
5 
2 ezer unto Ashdod. When the 
3 


1 SAMUEL V. hefore the ark, 
8 taken. And it came to pass, when he made mention of the ark of God} Bee 
that he fell from off the ua backward by the side of the gate, and his (pees eh 
neck brake, and he died; for he was an old man, and heavy. And he Mere 
urned. 
And his daughter-in-law, Phinehas’ wife, was with child, near 2° to be Hf sueegape 
delivered: and aon she heard the tidings that-the ark of God was taken, hese é 
and thet her father-in-law and her husband were dead, she bowed herself | That i, 
aud travailed; for her pains came upon her. And about the time of thc ~ 
her death ‘the women that stood by her said unto her, Fear not; for Sit kien 
But she answered not, !? neither did she regard it, | is noe’ory. 
child 38I-chabod, saying, “The glory is pres Ay tae by 
from Israel: because the ark of God was taken, and because of her father-| ps 7s. 61, 
inlaw and her husband. And she said, The glory is departed from Jer. 8 1t 
AND the Philistines took the ark of God, and brought it from Eben- sar. © 
Philistines took the ark of God, they |, (238\¢?* 
brought it into the house of Dagon, and set it by Dagon. And when | Isa. 46.1.2 
the morrow, behold, Dagon eas ? fallen | Nab 1.14 


they of Ashdod arose early on 


wreck on the same rock. 18, he had judged 
Israel forty years. In the margin of the author- 
ized translation it is stated, ‘He seems to have 
been a judge to do justice ovly, and that in south- 
west Tetael On what grounds this assertion was 
made does not appear. But it is destitute of 
foundation ; for nowbere are we informed that 
Eliwas invested, as preceding judges, with a merely 
limited or local Jurisdiction,— while his filling the 
office of high priest gaye him an authority and 
influence over the whole country. 

JJ. his daughter-in-law, Phinehas’ wife, . . 
oowel herself and travailed. While in some 
pens of the East parturient women anciently gave 

irth to their offspring in a standing posture (see 
on Gen. xxv. 26), in others they are accustomed to 
bring forth kveeling, as is still the custom in 
Abyssinia (Zudolph, ‘History of A&thiopia,’ i., 15). 
21, she named the child I-chabod W3;'s, in- 
glorious]. 

CHAP. V. 1, 2.—Tne PHIListINES BRING THE 
ARK INTO THE House oF Dacon. 

1, Ashdod—or Azotus, one of the five Philistine 
eatrapies, and a place of great strength. That it 
was always a fortified place is evident from its 
name, which signifies power, like the Arabic 
shedeed, ‘strong’ ( Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s ‘ He- 
rodotus’). It was an inland town, thirty-four 
miles north of Gaza, now called Esdad, 2, the 
house of Dagon. Stately temples were erected in 
honour of this idol, who was the principal deity 
of the Philistines, but whose worship extended 
over all Syria, as well as Mesopotamia and Chal- 
dea, his name being found among the Assyrian 
Regs on the cuneiform inscriptions (Rawlinson). 
4€ was represented under a monstrous combina- 
tion of a human head, breast, and arms, joined 
to the belly and tail of a fish. The captured 
ark was placed in the felt of Dagon, right 
before this image of the idol. “Dagon” [))33, 
from 24, a fish, and }}, the abbreviated form of the 
name of the godj]—the maritime Aon, or Oannes, 
as he was called in Chaldean. ‘There is in the 
British museum an ancient coin which represents 
pean the on one side, and a ship on the other, The 
od has a human head and arms, and the tail of a 
dolphin. In his right hand he holds a fish, with 
its head upwards; in his left another, with its head 
dowuwards. This ingenious hieroglyphic signifies 
that in the land over which Aon, the enlightener 
of men, ruled and avn the sun, it began -its 


course on land in the east (the front), figured by 
the human forepart, and ended it in the sea in the 
west (the back), figured by the hind part of a 
maritime creature. It reaches its greatest eleva- 
tion at the right hand of the god—i. e., the south ; 
this is implied by the fish looking upward : and it 
sank below the horizon at his left, the north; this 
is expressed by the fish going down. Such an 
emblem must have been designed in a country of 
which it accurately described the geographical 
bearings,—one with the contineot eastward, anda 
western sea; and, moreover, for the emblem te be 
intelligible, it requires that the Oriental mode of 
reckoning, and which refers the east to the Sront, 
the west to the back, &c., should be customary in 
the see Ne of the country. These conditions 
are fulfilled in Palestine alone, in the region of 
the maritime roto-Pheenicians, where we find 
the Scriptural Philistines, worshippers of Dagon’ 
(Corbauz, ‘Journal of Sacred Literature,’ Oct., 
1852, p. 114). Bunsen (‘ Egypt's Place,’ iv., p. 244) 
aves a totally different view of the Philistine 

eity. According to him, ‘Dagon = Dagan, corn; 
and the Shepbelah, the plain of Philistia, was pre- 
eminently a wheat-field. Dagon, then, is both 
linguistically and documentally the god or Zeus 
of agriculture.’ But this view of Bunsen’s is, like 
many other of his opinions, paradoxical, and con- 
tradicted by history and modern discoveries. The 
form in which, according to the united testimony of 
ancient Jewish and heathen writers, the Dagon of 
Pheenicia and the Philistines was worshipped was 
a combination of the human figure with that of 
a fish (Selden, ‘De Diis Syris ;’ Kenrick’s ‘Pheeni- 
cia ;’ Beyer’s and Abarbanel’s ‘Commentaries’), 
The ancient historian Berosus describes ten yeigne 
filled with accounts of monsters, half men, half 
fishes, who passed the night in the sea and the day- 
time on land, prpeoty pes of Dagon (Cory’s ‘ Frag- 
ments,’ p. 30). A sculptured fete of Dagon, the 
fish god, was found in the palace of Kouyunjik, 
dressed in Assyrian costume (see plate, Layard’s 
‘ Nineveh and Babylon,’ p. 343), it having been 
introduced into Chaldea, Assyria, and Babylon 
by the Pheuician merchants; and his name, as 

awlinson states, is frequently met with in the 


cuneiform inscriptions. set it by Dagon [oyxj— 
by the side of, near Dagon; deposited in hig 
temple as a prize of war, 

3-5.—DAGON FALLS DOWN. 

8, they of Ashdod arose early, They were 


The ark 1 SAMUEL VI. sent to Ekron. 


upon his face to the earth before the ark of the Lorp. And they took |_®° ™# 
4 Dagon, and set “him in his place again. And when they arose eh a ° Isa, 41.7. 
the morrow morning, behold, Dagon was fallen upon his face to the} 7‘ 
ground before the ark of ¢the Lorp; and ‘the head of Dagon and both | « tsa. 40.18 
the palms of his hands ere cut off upon the threshold ; nly 1 the stump |° Jer. 50.2, 
5 of Dagon was left to him. Therefore neither the priests of Dagon, nor eae 
any that come into Dagon’s house, tread /on the threshold of Dagon in | onhet 
Ashdod unto this day. if fishy part 
6. But 2the hand of the Lorp was heavy upon them of Ashdod, and Hei Janes 
destroyed them, and smote them with *emerods, even Ashdod and the anaes: 
7 coasts thereof, And when the men of Ashdod saw that ¢¢ was so, they | sembleds 
said, The ark of the God of Israel shall not abide with us: for his hand | thei aoe 
8 is sore upon us, and upon Dagon our god. They sent therefore, andy tea 
gathered all the lords of the Philistines unto them, and said, What shall |/ Zep». 1 % 
we do with the ark of the God of Israel? And they answered, Let the rie ane: 
ark of the God of Israel be carried about unto Gath, And they carried | Ps.75 8. 
9 the ark of the God of Israel about thither. And it was so, that,-after| 22.5% 
thet had carried it about, ’the hand of the Lorp was against the cit ere 
with a very great destruction: and “he smote the men of the city, bal heh os 
small and great, and they had emerods in their secret parts. Deg a 
10 Therefore they sent the ark of God to Ekron. And it came to pass, as | ; ree Te 
the ark of God came to Ekron, that the Ekronites cried out, saying, They | cb. 713 
have brought about the ark of the God of Israel to us, to slay us and], ee i 
11 our people. 8o they sent and athered together all the lords of thesl'sase to alee 
Philistines, and said, Send away the ark of the God of Israel, and let it | meand 
go again to his own place, that it slay 2us not, and our people: for there | 3707 not 
was a deadly destruction throughout all the city; the hand of God was said 
12 very heavy there. And the men that died not were smitten with the |! 1s. 18 
emerods: and ‘the cry of the city went up to heaven. CHAP. 6 
6 AND the ark of the Lorp was in the country of the Philistines seven ores 
2 months. And the Philistines called for the priests and the diviners, one 


filled with consternation when they found the , ted against themselves, the Ashdodites would be 
object of their stupid veneration prostrate before | the more ready to look upon the prevailing epi- 
the symbol of the Divine presence. Though set | demic as demonstrating the anger of God already 
up, it fell again, and lay in a state of complete | shown against their idol. 7. The ark of ... God 
mutilation. His head and arms, severed from the |... shall not abide with us. It was removed suc- 
trunk, were lying in distant and separate places, cessively to several of the large towns of the 
as if violently cast off, and only [j\23] the fishy country ; but the same pestilence broke out in 
art remained. The degradation of their idol, | every Place, and raged 80 fiercely and fatally that 
hough concealed by the priests on the former the authorities, were forced to send the ark bac 
occasion, was now more manifest and infamous, | iXto the land of Israel. t 
He lay in the attitude of a vanquished enemy 11. they sent—i.e., the magistrates of Ekron. - 
and a suppliant; and this picture of humiliation 12, the cry of the city went up to heaven. The 
significantly declared the superiority of the God | disease is attended with acute pain, and it is far 
of Israel. 5. Therefore neither the priests... from being @ rare phenomenon in the Philistiaa 
nor any... tread on the threshold of Dagon. plain, though on, the occasion referred to in the 
‘A superstitions ceremony crept in, and in the | text it appeared in a malignant form, and pre- 
rovidence of God was continued, iy which the | Vailed to an alarming extent (Van de Velde, vol. 


Lilistines contributed to publish this proof of ii., p. 174). 

the helplessness of their god. unto this day. CHAP. VL 19.-Tae PxitistINEs COUNSEL 
The usage continued in practice at the time when | SOW TO SEND BACK THE ARK, 

this history was written, probably in the later | _.2-, he ark , . . was in the country of the 
years of Samuel’s life. Philistines seven months (77¥2]—i0 the field or 
SE ae PHILISTINES ARE SMITTEN WITH cultivated plain of the Philistines.  Notwith- 


MERODS, standing the calamities which its presence had 
6. the hand of the Lord was heavy upon them brought on the country and the pecple, the 
of Ashdod. The presumption of the Ashdodites Philistine lords were unwilling to relinquish such 
was punished by a severe judgment that overtook | a prize, and tried every means to retain it with 
them in the form of a pestilence. smote them | peace and safety, but in vain. 2. the Philistines 
with emerods [or>ep3]} tumors, bleeding piles, | called for the priests and the diviners [opppdi]H 
hemorrhoids (Ps. lxxviii. 66), in a very aggravated | (see on Josh. xiii. 22.) The designed restoration 
form. As the heathens generally regarded dis- | of the ark was not, it seems, universally approved 
eases affecting the secret eet of the body as | of, and many doubts were expressed whether the 
pupisbments-from the Boda ‘or trespasses commit- prevailing pestilence was really a judgment of 


~ 


The Philistines 


God of Israel, send it not Ria beh 
ass offering: then ye shall be 


4 his hand is not removed from 


olden emerods, and five 
ords of the Philistines: 
5 lords, Wherefore ye shall 


srael : 
6 your gods, and from off 
h 


7 go, and they departed ? 


Lorp, and lay it upon the cart; and 
return him for a trespass offering, 
9 send it away, that it may go. 
own coast to ' Beth-shemesh, then 
if not, then we shall know that i¢ 
chauce that happened to us. 


heaven. The priests and diviners united all par- 
ties by recommending a course which would enable 
them easily to discriminate the true character of 
the calamities, and at the same time to propibiate 
the incensed Deity for any acts of disrespect 
which might have been shown to His ark, 4. 
Five golden emerods, Votive or thank offerings 
were soraracely made by the heathen in prayer 
for, or gratitude after, deliverance from lingering 
or dangerous disorders, in the form of metallic 
(génerally silver) models or images of the diseased 

arts of the body. This is common still in Roman 

atholic countries, as well as in the temples of 
the Hindoog and other modern heathen. five 
golden mice. This animal is supposed by some to 
be the jerboa, or jumping mouse of Syria and 
Egypt (Bochart) ; by others, to be the short-tailed 
field-mouse, which often swarms in prodigious 
numbers, and commits great ravages in the cul- 
tivated fields of Palestine. Images of the de- 
stroyers were also formed to protect against the 
thing injuring; just 88 may be seenin Palest ne 
at the present day, images of the eye to protect 
against ‘the evil eye.’ For the same reason, 
images of emerods aud mice were made by the 
Philistines and sent with the ark. A lonius 
(‘Tyanzus’) is said to have swept off the flies from 
Antioch and storks from Byzantium by figures 
(images) of these objects made while certain con- 
stellations were in the ascendant. In many cases 
Pliny (‘Maimonides,’ trauslated by V'ownley, p. 118) 
notices the images of eagles and beetles carved on 
emeralds ; and Marceilus Empiricus (‘ Maimonides,’ 
translated by Townley, p. opt speaks of the virtue 
of these beetles for diseases of the eye (‘ Palestine, 
Past and Present,’ p. 261). 5. give glory unto 
the God of Israel. By these propitiatory presents 
the Philistiaes would acknowledge His power, 
and make reparation for the injury done to His 
ark, ligaten his hand... from off your gods 
—Elobim for god. 6, Wherefore then do ye 
harden your hearts, as the Egyptians and 
Pharaoh hardened their hearts. The memory of 
the appalling judgments that had been inflicted 
on Egypt was not yet 0 ile Whether pre- 
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saying, What shall we do to the ark of the Lorp? tell us wherewith we 
8 shall send it to his place. And they said, If ye send away the ark of the 
; but in any wise return him “a tres- 
ealed, and it shall be known to you why 
you. Then said they, What shall be the 
trespass offering which we shall return to him? They answered, Five 
olden inice, “ according to the number of the 
or one plague zag on ! you all, and on your 
make images of your emerods, and images of 
our mice that mar ‘the land; and ye shall’ give glory unto the God of 
eradventure he will “lighten his hand from off you, and from off 
your land. Wherefore then do ye harden your 
earts, *as the Egyptians and Pharaoh hardened their hearts? when he 
ad wrought ? wonderfully among them, 
Now therefore make 4a new cart, and take two 

milch kine, “ on which there hath come no yoke, and tie the kine to the 
8 cart, and bring their calves home from them: and take the ark of the 
put the jewels of gold, which ye 
in a coffer by the side thereof; and 
And see, if it goeth up by the way of his 
*he hath done us this great evil: but 
és not his hand that smote us; it was a 


send back the ark. 


B. C. 1140, 
© Ex £3.16. 
Deut, 16.16, 

 Tev. 5. 15, 
Lev. 6. 6. 
Lev. 7. 1-7. 

@ Josh. 13. 3 
Judg. 3, 3. 

1 them, 
ch. 5. 6. 

f Josh. 7, 10, 
Isa. 4%, 12. 
Jer. 13, 15, 
Mal 2 2. 
John 9. 24, 
Rev. 14. 7. 

9 ch. 5. 6, 1. 
Ps 39, 10, 

4 Ex 7.13, 
Ex. § 15. 
¥x. 14. 17, 

2 Cr, 
reproach- 
fu.ly. 

¢ Ex. 123i 

8 them. 

J 2Sam 6.3. 

& Num 19 2, 

© Josh 15.10. 

4 Or, it. 


‘did they not let the people 


served in written records or in floating tradition, 
they were still fresh in the minds of men, and 

Ing extensively spread, were doubtless the 
means of diffusing the knowledge and fear of the 
true God. 7, make a new cart [-by]—a wain, 


or wagon; an ox-cart. Such carts were the 
ordinary ‘Vehicles in times of peace, as appears 
from the monuments of Egypt. A Hindoo epic 
of great antiquity, called the amayana, describes 
vehicles covered with woollen cloth, drawn by 
white oxen, for the conveyance of great aud 
opulent ladies. Their object in making a new one 
for the purpose seems to have been, not only for 
cleanliness and neatness, but from an impression 
that there would have been an impropriety in 
using one that had been applied to meauer or 
more common servic s. It appears to have been 
&@ covered wagon (see on 2 Sam. vi. 3). two 
milch kine. Such untrained heifers, wanton and 
vagrant, would pursue no certain and regular 
path, like those accustomed to the yoke, and 
therefore were most unlikely, of their own spon- 
taneous motion, to prosecute the direct road to the 
land of Isracl. bring their calves home. The 
strong natural affection of the dams might be 
supposed to stimulate their return homewards, 
rather than direct their steps in a foreign country, 
8. take the ark... and lay 1+ upon the cart. 
This mode of carrying the sacred symbol was 
forbidden; but the ignorance of the Philistines 
made the indignity be overlooked (see on 2 Sam. 
vi. 6). put the jewels... in a coffer by the 
side thereof. The way of securing treasure in 
the East is still in a chest, chained to the house- 
wall or some solid part of the furniture. 9. Beth- 
shemesh—j ¢,, ‘house of the sur,’ now Ain Shems 
Robinson), a city of the priests (Josh. xxi. 16) in 
udah, in the south-east border of Dan, lying in a 
beautiful and extensive valley. Josephus says 
they were set agolng near a place where the road 
divided into two—the one leading back to Ekron, 
where were their calves; and tie other to the 
sacerdotal city, Beth-shemesh, a distance from 
Ekron (Akir) of somewhat more than twelve 
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10 
11 
12 


13 
14 


15 


16 


17 
18 


19 


And the men did so; and took two milch kine, and tied them to the 
cart, and shut up their calves at home: and they laid the ark of the Lorp 
upon the cart, and the coffer with the mice of gold, and the images of 
their emerods. And the kine took the straight way to the way of Beth- 
shemesh, and Swent along the highway, lowing as they went, and turned 
not aside ¢o the right hand or fo the left; and the lords of the Philistines 
went after them unto the border of Beth-shemesh. And they of Beth- 
shemesh were reaping their wheat harvest in the valley: and they lifted 
up their eyes, and saw the ark, and rejoiced to see 74. And the cart came 
into the field of Joshua, a Beth-shemite, and stood there, where there was 
a great stone: and they clave the wood of the cart, and “offered the kine a 
burnt offering unto the Lorp. And the Levites took down the ark of the 
Lorp, and the coffer that was with it, wherein the jewels of gold were, and 
put them on the great stone: and the men of Beth-shemesh offered burnt 
offerings and sacrificed sacrifices the same day unto the Lorp. And when 
"the 8 lords of the Philistines had seen i, they returned to Ekron the 
same day. 

And these are the golden emerods which the Philistines returned for a 
trespass offering unto the Lorn: for ° Ashdod one, for Gaza one, for Askelon 
one, for Gath one, for Ekron one; and the golden mice, according to the 
number of all the cities of the Philistines belonging to the five lords, both 
of fenced cities, and of country villages, even unto the °great stone of Abel, 
whereon they set down the ark of the Lorp; which stone remaineth unto 
this day in the field of Joshua, the Beth-shemite. 

And he smote the men of Beth-shemesh, because they had looked into 
the ark of the Lorp, even he smote of the people fifty thousand and. three- 
score and ten men. And the people lamented, because the Lorp had 
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5 in a streat 
they went, 
ch. 7. 9,17 
ch, 11, 15, 
ch, 20. 29. 
Ex 20 24 
Judg. 6, 26. 
Judg. 21. 4, 
2Sam. 2h 
18, 22, 25. 
Ki. 18. 20. 
® Josh. 13, 3, 
Judg. 3. 3. 
Judg 15.23 
ch. 29. 2. 
Zeph. 2. 5. 
° ch. 5.1, 
2Chr 26.6. 
Jer. 25. 20, 
Zech. 9. 6. 
6 Or, great 
Abel, 
that is, 
mourning, 
Gen. 50. 11, 
P Ex. 19,2L 
Lev. 10. 1-3. 
Num. 4, 6, 
15, 20. 
Deut 29.29. 
2Sam. 6. 7. 
1 Chr 13.10, 
Col. 2, 18. 
1 Pet. 4. 17. 


apa oe) re ee 
miles, and situated on the Israelitish border. | the Perizzites.? unto the great stone of Abel. 
Their frequent lowings attested their ardent long- | Abel or Aben means “stone;” so that, without 
ing for their young, and at the same time the | resorting to italics, the reading should be, ‘the 
supernatural influence that controlled their move- | great stone” [Septuagint, AiOos peyados], ‘We 
ments in a contrary direction. may understand,’ says J'aylor, editor of Calmet, 

12. the lords of the Philistines went after ‘the passage as implying that the ark was laced 
them—to give their tribute of homage, to prevent | on a spare piece of ground, on a rising unpro uctive 
imposture, and to obtain the most reliable evidence (waste) of corn. To this agree the circumstances 
of the truth. The result of this journey tended | of the stor :—The men of Beth-shemesh were 
to their own deeper humiliation, and the greater | reaping 1n the corn-fields; they therefore took the 
illustration of Gcd’s glory. 14. they clave—i.e., ark aside to a place not occupied by growing corn, 
the Beth-shemites, in an irrepressible outburst of | but where the surface was bare—that is, a rock ; 
joy. Offered the kine. Though contrary to the | and this height, thus sanctified by the reception 
requirements of the law (Lev. i. 3; xxii. 19), these of the ark, was easily distinguished by future 


animals might properly be offered, as consecrated | generations, because it formed no part of the 


by 


God Himself; and though not beside the | cultivated land.’ 


tabernacle, there were many instances of sacrifices | 19. he smote the men of Beth-shemesh, because 


offered by prophets and holy men on extraordinary | they had looked into the ark. In the ecstasy of 
Anse a Bier Mace 16. when the five | delight at seeing the return of the ark, the Beth- 
lords of the Philistines had seen it, they re- shemesh reapers pried into it beneath the wagon 
turned to Ekron the same day. ‘After this | cover; and instead of covering it up again, as a 
transaction, says Bishop Warburton (‘Divine sacred utensi), they Jet it remain exposed to 
Legation,’ b. i., sec. 2). ‘we hear no more of any | common inspection, wishing it to be seen, in order 


stents among the 
Jewis 


entile nations to join the | that all might enjoy the triumph of seeing the 
worship with their own. They considered | votive offerings presented to it, and gratify curi- 


the God of Israel as_a tutelary Deity, abeoiiively osity with the sight of the sacred shrine, This 
t 


unsociable, who would have nothing to do wi 


was the offence of those Israelites (Levites as well 


any but His own peo le, or with such, particularly, | as common people), who, being priests of the 


as would worship 


im alone, and therefore, in family of Aaron, and Israelites, had treated the 


this respect, different from all other tutelary gods, ark with less reverence than the Philistines them- 


each of whi 
with the rest.’ 


ch was willing to live in community selves; and by opening the sacred chest, com- 
mitted a grave offence, on account of which a 


17, these are the golden emerods.. . 18, And destructive pestilence was sent upon the city and 
the golden mice. There were five representative | adjoining district. smote of the people fifty 


images of the emerods, correspondin 


pring al cities of the Philistines. But the num- | shemesh being only a village, this 


er of the golden mice must have been greater, | must be erroneous, and shou 


to the five | thousand and threescore and ten men. Beth- 


translation 


be, ‘he smote fifty 


t from the walled towns as|out of a thousand,’ being only 1,400 in all who 
shad We country “villages — lt, ‘villages of | indulged this curiosity. God, instead of decimate 
1 


The Philistines 


20 smitten many 


inhabitants of Kirjath-jearim, saying, 


7 the ark of the Lorp; come ye down, and fetch it up to you. 


his son to keep the ark of the Lorp. 


hearts unto the Lorp, and ’serve him only; and 


Baalim “and Ashtaroth, and served. the Lorp only. 


children of Israel in Mizpeh. 


of the people with a great slaughter. And the men of | 3&1 
Beth-shemesh said, Who is able to stand before this holy Lorp God? and rch 
1 to whom shall he go up from us? And they sent messengers to the! sain an 
The Philistines have brought again | ¢ Deut. 30. 2, 
AND the oe 
men of *Kirjath-jearim came, and fetched up the ark of the Lorp, and| yoo 
brought it into the house of *Abinadab in the hill, and sanctified Eleazar wil Se 
2 And it came to pass, while the ark abode in Kirjath-jearim, that the |. jou. 16 
time was long; for it was twenty years: and all the house of Israel | 2ctrs0.19. 
3 lamented after the Lorp. And Samuel spake unto all the house of Israel, | | <b ta 
saying, If ye do ‘return unto the Lorp with all your hearts, then “put| peut 1020. 
away the strange gods and ‘Ashtaroth from among you, and ‘prepare your | Josh. #14. 
e will deliver you out 5 son 
4 of the hand of the Philistines. ‘Then the children of Israel did put away | © 3 ki°s5 2, 
J 2 Sam, 14, 
5 And Samuel said, ‘Gather all Israel to Mizpeh, and I will pray for yon | , A 
6 unto the Lorp. And they gathered together to Mizpeh, and /drew water, | Dano. 3, 
and poured zé out before the Lorp, and * fasted on that day, and said | Joel 2. 12. 
there, ‘We have sinned against the Lorp. And Samuel judged the |’ ey 
Job 33. 27, 
7 And when the Philistines heard that the children of Israel were gathered | _ Ps. 10.6. 
together to Mizpeh, the lords of the Philistines went up against Israel. | * bs not 
And when the children of Israel heard 2¢, they were afraid of the Philistines. | {strom 
8 And the children of Israel said to Samuel, 1 Cease not to cry unto the cine 
&, 37. 


Lorp our God for us, that he will save us out of the hand of the Philistines. 


ing, according to an ancient usage, slew only a 
twentieth part—i.¢., according to Josephus, 70 
out of 1,400 (see on Num. iv. 18-22). 21. they 
gent messengers to the inhabitants of Kirjath- 
jearim—‘the city of woods,’ called also Kirjath- 
baal (Josh. xv. 60; xviii. 14; 1 Chr. xiii. 6, 7). 
This was the nearest town to Beth-shemesh, and 
being a place of strength, was a fitter place for the 
residence of the ark. The inhabitants belonging 
to the Hivite tetrapolis were the sacred servants 
of the sanctuary, and therefore the proper parties 
to whom, in the emergency, the custody of the 
ark should be committed. What a sad degenerac 

for the Levitical house of Aaron in Beth-shemes 

to be less fitted, from their ignorance and irreligion, 
to act as the servants of Jehovah than the Hivites 
of Kirjath-jearim! Beth-shemesh being in a low 
plain, and Kirjath-jearim on a hill, explains the 
message, ‘‘Come ye down, and fetch it up you.” 

CHAP. VIL. i, 2—Tue Ark at Kirsata- 
JEARIM. 

1, brought it into the house of Abinadab. 
Why it was not transported at once to Shiloh, 
where the tabernacle and sacred vessels were 
remaining, is difficult to conjecture. sanctified 
Eleazar his son. He was not a Levite, and was 
therefore only set apart or appointed to be 
keeper of the place. 

2. the ark abode... twenty years. It ap- 

ars in the subsequent history that a much 
onger period elapsed before its final removal 
from Kirjath-jearim, (2 Sam. vi.; 1 Chr. xiii.) 
But that length of time had passed when the 
Israelites began to revive from their sad state of 
religious decline, The capture of the ark had 
produced a general indifference either to its loss 
or its recovery. all the house of Israel lamented 
after the Lord. They were then brought, doubt- 
less by the influence of Samuel’s exhortations, to 
renounce idolatry, and returned to the national 
worship of the true Gee 
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are subdued. 


3-6.—THE ISRAELITES, BY SAMUEL’S MEANS, 
SOLEMNLY REPENT AT MIzpPEH. 

3. Samuel spake unto all the house of Israel. 
A great national reformation was effected through 
the influence of Samuel. Disgusted with their 
foreign servitude, and panting for the restoration 
of liberty and independence, they were open to 
salutary impressions; and, convinced of their 
errors, they renounced idolatry (Septuagint, tas 
BaaXix, Baal is here represented as a goddess ; 
but it is the masculine in the original text, the 
Hebrew having no name signifying a goddess, 
because the Israelites owned no sex in the Deity}, 
and the re-establishment of the faith of their 
fathers was inaugurated ata great public meeting 
held at Mizpeh in Judah, and hallowed by the 
observance of impressive religious solemnities, 
The ‘drawing water, and pouring it out before 
the Lord,’ seems to have been a symbolical act, by 
which, in the people’s name, Samuel testified their 
sense of national corruption, their need of that 
moral purification of which water is the emblem, 
and their sincere desire to pour out their hearts in 
repentance before God. 

_6. Samuel judged... Israelin Mizpeh. At the 
time cf Eli’s death he could not have much ex- 
ceeded twenty years of age; and although his 
character and position must have aren him great 
influence, it does not appear that hitherto he had 
done more than prophets were wont to do. 
he entered on the duties of a civil magistrate. 

7-14.—WHILE SAMUEL PRAYS, THE PHILISTINES 
ARE DISCOMFITED. 

7. when the Philistines heard, &c. The charac- 
ter and importance of the national convention at 
Mizpeh were fully appreciated by the Philistines. 
They discerned in it the rising spirit of religious 
patriotism among the Israelites, that was prepared 
to throw off the yor of their domination; and, 
anxious to crush it at the first, they made a sudden 
incursion while the Israelites were in the midst of 


Now 


The Israelites 1 SAMUEL VIII. desire a king. 


9 And Samuel took a sucking lamb, and offered it for a burnt offerin wholly | _B. © 1% 
unto the Lorp: and ™ Samuel cried unto the Lorp for een the ™ Pa, 09. 6. 
10 Lorp *heard him. And as Samuel was offering up the burnt offering, |, 3°"** 
the Philistines drew near to battle against Israel: “but the Lorp thundered vanietred; 
with a great thunder on that day upon the Philistines, and discomfited | * Josh. 10.10 
11 them; and they were smitten Haren near And the men of Israel went | 3p °5 5" 
out of Mizpch, and pursued the Philistines, and smote them, until they $ Sam, 22 


12 came under Beth-car. Then Samuel took a stone; and set it between | , J iS 


Mizpeh and Shen, and called the name of it * Eben- ing, Hi aici 
hath the Lorp helped us. SSPE oRSTIEE URCHIN SE oo 
13 So °the Philistines were subdued, and they ?came no more into the |, c4% 


coast of Israel: and the hand of the Lorp was against the Philistines all bet ec! 


14 the daysof Samuel. And the cities which the Philistines had taken from | ¢ ch. 12,11 
Israel were restored to Israel, from Ekron even unto Gath; and the coasts Judg. 2. 16, 
thereof did Israel deliver out of the hands of the Philistines, And there bus 

__ Was peace between Israel and the Amorites, 2 tle tds 

15, And Samuel “judged Israel all the days of his life. And he went from | ua. s 

16 year to year ‘in circuit to Beth-el, and Gilgal, and Mizpen, and judged | * Deut 16.18. 


17 Israel in all those places. And his return tus to Ramah; for there was | ° Jude: 10. % 
his house; and there he judged Israel; and there he ” built an altar unto phat sty 


the Lorp. with 
8 AND it came to pass, when Samuel. was old, that he ° made his ® sons! 7™4# 51 


the name... Eben-ezer—i. ¢., stone of help [Sep- 
tuagint, "ABevetep, Aloe rou Bon 8ou] ; a memorial of 
the signal and seasonable deliverance granted by 
Jehovah. ‘Set it between Mizpeh and Shen 
[npyoN, the watcb-tower]—a conspicuous height @ 
few miles north of Jerusalem [j¥2, the tooth or 
crag], not yet identified. Jose hus (Antiquities, b. 
Divine sanction: the sacrifices were not offered at vi., cb. ii., sec. 2) says, ‘The placo was called Beth: 
car, where Samuel set up a stone as a boundary o 


the altar of the tabernacle, but at Mizpeh, in that sepals Je fi 5 
as in other things exempting himself foi the law their victory and the enemy’s flight, and called it 
the stone of power, as a monument of that power 


in a troublous and corrupt age (Delitzsch). _ This p : ; : A 
fact will serve to explain evel a chee in the | Which God had given them against their enemies.” 


life of Samuel,—not only his offering sacrifices gaying, Hitherto hath the Lord helped us [072]. 
but his wearivg'an ephod, consecrating kings, and | All large stones in the East receive names, 0 
being classed (Ps. xcix. 6) with persons of the which there are several instances 1n Scripture (cf 
priestly order. He was only a Levite, and there- | ch. xx. 19; 1 Ki. i. 9). 
fore, by an unalterable statute in the divine law, | 14. the cities which the Philistines had taken 
which guaranteed the priesthood to Aarou’s family, | from Israel were restored... from Ekron even 
incapable of being appointed to the sacerdotal | unto Gath (Septuagint, amo Ackxakwvos (Alexan- 
office, as there was pro ably no need—for Hopbni | drian, axkapwv) ews ’AC63}. 
anid: Pbineles ccna pate old enough to| 15, Samuel judged Israel... 16.in all those places 
a upon t] fe priestly page The other acts, [Septuagint, ev race rows ytaopevots TOUT ALS, ina 
such as sacri bs | away from the sanctuary, wear. | these consecrated (holy) places]. He voluntarily 
ing an ephod, and anointing kings, were performed performed the functions of an itinerant judge, for 
by_ other commissioned servants of God (Judg. fa) 
viii. 27; ch. vi. 14; 1 Ka. xviil.; x1x. 16; 2 Ku 
ix. 6); while the association of his name with those 
of Moses and Aaron, by the Psalmist, is done in 
a manner that shows him to have been only in the 
common order of the Levites. The prophet’s 
prayers and sacrifice were answered by. such & 
tremendous storm of thunder and lightning that 
the assailants, panic-struck, were disordered, and 
The Israelites, recognizing the hand of God, 
rushed courageously on the foe they had so much 
dreaded, and committed such immense havoc that 
the Philistines did not for long recover from t 
disastrous blow. ‘This brilliant victory secured 
peace and independence to Israel for twenty years, 
ag well as the restitutiou of the usu territory. 
12. Samuel took a stone, and set it between 
Mizpeh and Shen—on an open spot between the 
town and ‘the crag’ (some well-known rock in tha 
neighbourhood). A huge stone pillar was ereoted 
as a monument of phere gewsy (Lev, xXVi. 1). 


their solemn celebration. Unprepared for resist- 
ance, they besought Samuel to supplicate the 
Divine interposition to save them from their 
enemies. 9. Samuel took a sucking lamb, and 
offered it for a burnt offering wholly unto the 
Lord. Samuel was not a priest, nor of the priestly 
tribe ; yet, as the priesthood lay at thot time pros- 
trate, he offered sacrifices, 00 doubt with the 


the convenience of the people residing in different 
districts of the country, and for the adjustment of 
all controversies. 17. his return was to Bameh— 
not at Nabi-Samuel ; the site uncertain (Robinson's 
‘Biblical Researches,’ ii., pp: #, 141, 331-334 ; 
Wilson’s ‘Lands of the Bible,’ ii., p. 36). [But the 
expression, MNDI7 (with the article), shows it 13 
the same as Ramathaim-zophim ee on 1 Sam, 
iL 1: cf, Josephus, ‘Antiquities,’ b. vi, ch. ive, 
sec. 6; also ch. xiii., sec. 5).] , there he built an 
altar unto the Lord. Here is another instance 
of his deviation from the prescribed ordinance 0} 
the law (Dout xii 5, 13). The reason probably 
was, that at that perio of public disorder the 
tabernacle and its altar were both destroyed ; 
and as Samuel, being a pious man, was desirous of 
animating his devotions by prayer and sacrifice, 
Jehovah sanctioned tbe erection, by accepting the 
person and services of the worshipper. 

CHAP, VII 118.—By THE OccasION OF THE; 


The Israelites 1 SAMUEL VIII. 


CC Cr. 


2 judges over Israel. 


bribes, and perverted judgment. 
4 


desire a king. 


Now the name of his first-born was 1 Joel, and pag etal 

3 name of his second, Abiah: they were judges in Beer-sheba. And his bin 
sons “walked not in his ways, but turned aside after @lucre, and * took dette 
Jer. 22, 16, 

Then all the elders of Israel gathered themselves together, and came to | ¢ akc d 


5 Samuel unto Ramah, and said unto him, Behold, thou art old, and thy 
sons walk not in thy ways: now/ make us a king to judge us like all the 
nations. 


7 judge us. yed u 
unto Samuel, Hearken unto the voice of the 
unto thee: for 


unto this day, wherewith they have forsaken me, an 
9 so do they also unto thee. 


the king that shall reign over them. 
10 And Samuel told all the words of the 
11 of him aking. And he said, 4 
shall reign over you: 


* Deut. 16.19, 


pereass ia! 
6 _ But the thing *displeased Samuel, when they said, Give us a king ie ade ky 
And Samuel ’ prayed unto the Lorp. And the Lorp said] semact. 
people in all that they say ho gh 
*they have not rejected thee, but ‘they have rejected ine, 1%, Cet es 
8 that I should not reign over them. According to all the works which | ¢ or. obey, 
they have done since the day that I brought them up out of Egypt even | * nr 
served other gods,| fo vyen 
Now therefore *hearken unto their voice:| thou hast 
*howbeit yet protest solemnly unto them, and show them the manner of eats 
of 
Lorp unto the people that asked eared 
This will be the manner of the king that | thea shalt 
“He will take your sons, and appoint them for op hel 
himself, for his chariots, and to be his horsemen; and some shall run} on. 10. 25 


12 before his chariots, 


And he will appoint him captains over thousands, | # ch. 14. 52. 


ILL-GovERNMENT OF SAMUEL’s Sons THE ISRAEL- 
ITES aSK A KING. 

1. when Samuel was old. He was now alout 
fifty-four years of age, having discharged the office 
of sole judge for twelve years, _ Unable, from 
growing infirmities, to prosecute his circuit jour- 
neys through the country, he at length contined 
his magisterial duties to Ramah and its neighbour- 
hood (ch, vii. 15-i7), delegating to his sons as his 
deputies the administration of justice in the south- 
ern districts of Palestine, their provincial court 
being held at Beer-sheba. He appointed them to 
this high and peppheible office, not like Eli, from 
the fondness of doating partiality, but, from the 
careful training they had received under his direc- 
tion, as weil as from the sparernal authority and 
the good example he had set them, he hoped 
and believed that they would prove faithful and 
impartial in the execution of their trust. The 
arrangement was a good one; and, considering the 
distance of Beer-sheba from Ramah, where Samuel 
still exercised the office of judge, it night have 
been expected to conduce to the convenience and 
comfort of the people. 3, his sons walked not 
in his ways. The question may arise in the mind 
of a reader, Why Samuel was not punished, as Eli, 
for the raisconduct of his sons. But the auswer is 
obvious. Not only was the offence of Samuel's sons 
of a far less heinous criminality than the unblush- 
ing and daring profznity of Eli's, but Samuel might 
not kaow, owing to the distance of Beer-she a, 
anything of the delinquency of bis sons ; whereas 
El not only knew, but tolerated the iniquitous 
courses of his. The young men, however, did not 
inherit the high qualities of their father; and, 
they having, at their distant post of duty, where 
were temptation and opportunity for concealment, 
unawed by the presence of their father, corru pted 
the fountains of justice for their own private 
aggrandizement, a deputation of the leading men 
in the country lodged a complaint against them in 
headquarters, accompanied with a formal demand 
for a change in the government, 

4, Then ail the elders of Israel gathered them- 
selves together. This iy evidently the general 


council or assembly of the nation, which is, ch. v. 


7, 10, 19, 21, called ‘‘the people,” as represented 
by the elders as their heads (cf. ch. x. 17, 19; xi, 
14; xii. 1). The limited and occasional authority 
of the judges, the disunion and jealousy of the 
tribes under the administration of those rulers, 
had been creating a desire for a united and perma- 
nent form of governmert; while the advanced age 
of Samuel, together with the risk of his death 
happening in the then unsettled state of the 
people, was the occasion of calling forth an ex- 
pression of this desire now, 

6. the thing displeased Samuel. Personal and 
family feelings might affect his views of this public 
movement. But his dissatisfaction arose princi- 
pally from the proposed change being revolutionary 
in its character. Though it would not entirely 
subvert their theocratic government, the appoint- 
ment of a visible monarch would necessarily tend 
to throw out of view their unseen King and Head. 
7, they have not rejected thee, but they have 
rejected me, that I should not reign over them. 
They could not by their Bee have rejected 
the Lord if he had not stood in the relation of a 
supreme political head to Israel; for a ae 
no proposal of renouncing subjection to Him in 
any other respect. They did not desire a change 
in their worship, nor ask a new code of civil laws, 
Their demand was limited to an alteration in the 
executive form of government (see Jamieson’s 
‘Sacred History,’ i, p. 312). God intimated, 
through Samuel, that their request would, in 
anger, be granted, while at the same time he 
apprised them of some of the evils that would re- 
sult from their choice. 

11. This will be the manner of the king. The 
following is a very just and raphic picture of the 
despotic governments whic anciently and still 
are found in the East, and into conformity with 
which the Hebrew monarchy, notwithstanding: 
the restrictions prescribed by the law, gradually 
slid. He will take your sons, and appoint them 
for himself. Oriental sovereigns claim a Tight to 
the services of any of their subjects at pleasure, 
some shall run before his chariots. the royal 


Saul sent to seek 


13 chariots. 


14 be cooks, and to be bakers. And ‘he will take your fields, and your vine- 


15 servants. 


16 yards, and give to his § officers, and to his servants. 


17 men, and your asses, and put them to his work. He will take the tenth 
18 of your sheep: and ye shall be his servants. 


™will not hear you in that day. 
19 


20 they said, Nay; but we will have a king over us; that we also may be 


21 us, and fight our battles. 


22 and he rehearsed them in the ears of the Lorp. And the Lorp said to 


1 SAMUEL IX. 


and captains over fifties; and zill set them to ear his ground, and to reap 


his father’s asses, 


BC. 1095, 
his harvest, and to make his instruments of war, and instruments of his |‘ ! Ki 21.7 
And he will take your daughters to be confectionaries, and to edi ts 
| 5 euruchs, 
yards, and your oliveyards, even the best of them, and give them to his |™Job.9. 
And he will take the tenth of your seed, and of your vine-| 5, 4¢ 
And he will take|] 2 © 
your men-servants, and your maid-servants, and your goodliest young hepa 
fa 1, 
: Mic 8.4. 
: p And ye shall cry out in that take ites 
day because of your king which ye shall have chosen you; and the Lorp |" Fs *.1- 
: Jer. 7. 13, 
Nevertheless the people “refused to obey the voice of Samuel: and Ga aa 
Eze. 33. 31. 
like all the nations; and that our king may judge us, and go out before eeu 
And Samuel heard all the words of the people, | ,C#A?.,> 
une € L Chr. 8.30, 
Samuel, °Hearken unto their voice, and make them a king. And Samuel iret 
1 Chr, 9, 39, 
Acts 13. 21. 


said unto the men of Israel, Go ye every man unto his city. 
9 NOW there was a man of Benjamin, whose name was “ Kish, the son 


equipages were generally, throughout the East (see 
2 Sam. xv. 1; 1 Ki. i. 5), as in Persia they still 
are, preceded and accompanied by a number of 
attendants who run on foot. 12. he will appoint 
him captains. In the East a person must accept 
any office to which he may be nominated by the 
king, however irksome it may be to his taste or 
ruinous to bis interests. 13. he will take your 
daughters to be confectionaries. Cookery, bak- 
ing, and the kindred works, are, in Eastern coun- 
tries, female employment, and numbers of young 
women are occupied with these offices in the 
palaces even of petty princes. 14 he will take 
your fields, &c. The circumstances mentioned 
here might be illustrated by exact analogies in the 
conduct of many Oriental monarchs in the present 
day. 18. ye shall cry out in that day because 
of your king. Samuel showed them, by these 
samples of oppression and heavy exaction, the 
political servitude to which they would be reduced 
under a regal government; and he concluded his 
expostulation and protest by warning them to 
desist ere it was too late, otherwise they would 
assuredly have cause to repent of their rashness. 
19. Nevertheless the people refused. They 
sveered at Samuel’s description as a bugbear 
to frighten them. Nay; but we will have a 
king over us; 20. That we also may be like all 
the nations. The first part of this energetic 
answer implies that they were perfectly aware of 
the peculiarity of their civil government, by which 
their governors were only God’s vicegerents— 
officers chosen and appointed by an unseen Power 
—and they desiderated a visible head. The second 
part of it, in which they specified the appointment 
of a king, expressed a strong preference for a per- 
manent rather than an occasional or temporary 
magistrate, to consult their interests by his domes- 
tic administration, and, with regard to their 
foreign relations, to keep a standing army, ready 
at all times, under his command, to repel the en- 
croachments or insults of neighbouring states, 
Perhaps, too, the corruptions that had prevailed 
to so great an extent under the judges had origin- 
ated a secret but strong desire to be freed from 
the government of the priesthood, and they prob- 
ably expected that, if released from the authority 
of sacerdotal judges, pney. would find a regal 


government less austere and rigid than the old 
régime. Determined at all hazards to gain their 
mk" they insisted on being made like all the 
other nations, though it was their glory and 
happiness to be unlike other nations in faving the 
Lord for their King and Lawgiver (Num. xxiii. 9; 
Deut, xxxiii. 28). ‘This fickle and criminal dis- 
sepa God exposes and reprobates. Yet the 

ivinity would not exercise such a resistless con- 
trol as totally to disregard the choice of His 
pos and chain down their free-will> this would 

ave been inconsistent with His character as a 
moral Governor. He, indeed, commands the pro- 
phet solemnly to protest, declaring to them His 
condemnation of their criminal desires, and warn- 
ing them of the various inconveniences_which 
should attend the kingly government. But on 
their persisting in their demand, the prophet is 
commanded to gratify their humour’ (Graves, ii., 
p. 155). Their demand was conceded ; for the 
government of a king had been foreseen as well as 
provided for in the law, and they were dismissed 
to wait the appointment, which God had reserved 
to Himeelf (Deut. xvii. 14-20: cf. Michaelis, ‘Laws 
of Moses,’ 1., pp. 188-196; iii., pits 1VesnDee cae 
They did wait; and such was their reverence for 
God, and their confidence in His prophet, that, 
instead of proceeding further to claim the right of 
popular election, they departed in full and patient 
reliance on God’s time and way of granting their 
request. 

HAP. IX. 1-14.—SAvUL, DESPAIRING TO FIND 
HIS FATHER’s ASSES, COMES TO SAMUEL. 

1. Now there was a man of Benjamin, whose 
name was Kish, &c. This is only a very abridged 
account of Saul’s descent; and it is only by a com- 
bination of several isolated passages that a com- 

lete list of his ancestors can be obtained. The 
Tollowin table exhibits a full view of the infor- 
mation Scripture gives upon the subject :— 


1. Benjamin. 6. Zaror. 
2. Becher (Gen. xlvi. 2; 1 | 7. Abiel, or Jehiel (cf. ch 


fbr. vii. 6). xiv. 61 with 1 Chr, ix 
3. Abiah, or Aphioh (1 nr. 30). 

vii. 8). 8. Ner. 
4. Bechorath. 9, Kish. 


5. Meter, or Matri (ch. x. 21). 110. Saul 
(See Hervey’s ‘Genealogies,’ pp. 213, 214; Jackson's 


Saul’s servant proposes 


2 eta a mighty man of ?power. 
Saul, a choice young man, an 


upward he was higher than any of the people. 
38 And the asses of Kish, Saul’s father, were lost. 


6 thought for us. 


7 way that we should go. 


1 SAMUEL IX. to visit Samuel, 
of Abiel, the son of Zeror, the son of Bechorath, the son of Aphiah, a{_B © 10%. 
j And he had a son, whose name zeas | ' 2 the on 
a goodly: and there was not among the} Sonim” 
children of Israel a goodlier person than he: from his shoulders and | 2 ae 

substanco, 
And Kish said to Saul | ? ¢%,10 2% 

his son, Take now one of the servants with thee, and arise; go seek the asses. | ¢ ch. 1.1. 

4 And he passed through mount Ephraim, and passed through the land of |* se i. 
“Shalisha, but they found ¢hem not: then they passed through the land |, }) 1% 
of Shalim, and there they were not: and he passed through the land of | Jnag.6. 18, 

5 the Benjamites, but they found them not. And when they were come to iar 13.17, 
the land of “Zuph, Saul said to his servant that as with him, Come,| jx ‘s 
and Jet us return; lest my father leave caring for the asses, and take] ekis.s. 

And he said unto him, Behold now, there zs in this city | * is gone out 
‘a man of God, and fe zs an honourable man; “all that he saith cometh | , pda a 
surely to pass: now let us go thither; peradventure he can show us our | s thereis 
Then said Saul to his servant, But, behold, if} found ia 
we go, what shall we bring the man? for the bread *is spent in our|, BY bard. 
vessels, and there 7s not a present to bring to the man of God: what |i2sam.o4 

8 *have we? And the servant answered Saul again, and said, Behold, 5I| u. 

have here at hand the fourth part of a shekel of silver: that will I give op atta 
(Beforetime in Israel, when a! scnriez, 


9 to the man of God to tell us our way. 
man “went to enquire of God, thus he spake, Come, and let us go to the| 1. 
seer: for he that ts now called a Prophet was beforetime called ‘a Seer.) 


‘Chronologies,’ i., p. 144.) a mighty man of power 
—i. e., of great wealth and substance. The family 
was of high consideration in the tribe of Benjamin, 
and therefore Sanl’s words (v. 21) must be set 
down amongst the common forms of afiected 
humility which Oriental people are wont to use, 


2. Saul, a choice young man, and a goodly [hay 


Septuagint, Zaovd]. He had a presence; for it is 
evident that he must have been only a little under 
seven feet high, A gigantic stature and an athletic 
frame must have been a popular recommendation 
at that time ir that country, 

3. the asses of Kish, Saul’s father, were lost. 
The probability is that the family of Kish, accord- 
ing to the immemorial usage of Oriental shepherds 
in the purely pastoral regions, had let the animals 
roam at large during the grazing season, at the 
close of which messengers were despatched in 
search of them. Such travelling searches are 
common ; and as each owner has his own stamp 
marked on his cattle, the mention of it to the shep- 
herds he meets gradually leads to the discovery of 
the strayed animals. This ramble of Saul’s had 
nothing extraordinary in it, except its superior 
directions and issue, which turned its uncertainty 
into corbalnhy, 4. he passed through mount 
Ephraim. This being situated on the north of 
Benjamin indicates the direction of Saul’s journey. 
The district explored means the whole of the 
mountainous region, with its valleys and defiles, 
which belong to Ephraim. Turning apbarenny 
southwards, probably through the verdant hills 
between Shiloh and the vales of Jordan (Shalisha 
and Shalim), he aririached again the borders of 
Benjamin, scoured the land of Zuph, and. was pro- 
posing to return, when his servant recollected that 
they were in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
mau of God, who would give them counsel. 6: 
there is in this elty a man of God. Ramah was 
the usual residence of Samuel; but several cir- 
cumstances, especially the mention of Rachel’s 
sepulchre, which lay in Saul’s way homeward, lead 


to the conclusion that ie city” was not the 


Ramah where Samuel dwelt. peradventure he 
can show us our way that we should go. It 
seems strange that a dignified pres should be 
consulted in such an aflair. But it is probable 
that at the introduction of the prophetic office the 
seers had discovered things lost or stolen, and thus 
their power for higher revelations was gradually 
established. 7. what shall we bring the man? 
According to Eastern notions, it would be cone 
sidered a want of respect for any person to go into 
the presence of a superior man of rank, or of official 
station, without a present of some kind in his hand, 
however trifling in value. the bread is spent in 
our vessels. Shepherds going in quest of their 
cattle put up in a bag as much flour for making 
bread as will last sometimes for thirty days. 1¢ 
appears that Saul thought of giving the man of 

od a cake from his travelling bag, and this would 
have been sufficient to render the indispensable 
act of civility—the customary tribute to official 
dignity. 8, the fourth part of a shekel of silver 
—rather more than sixpence. Contrary to our 
Western notions, money is in the East the most 
acceptable form in which a present can he made to 
amanofrank. 9. seer [n§1; Septuagint, 6 BAerwr] 
. ++ Prophet [i'3}; Septuagint, 6 xpégntns]. The 
recognized distinction in latter times was, that a 
seer was one who was favoured with visions of 
God—a view of things invisible to mortal sight; 
and a a ge foretold future events. There has 
been much discussion as to the distinction between 
these words ; and it is not easy to decide the ques- 
tion, for in some passages, as here, they appear to 
be used 8 peso y. or as applied to the same 
individuals, whereas in others they are contrasted 
1 Chr. xxix, 29; Isa. xxix. 10; xxx. 10). The 

rst, from the verb to see, sufficiently shows that 
the power of the person arose from mental vision, 
The second, from a verb to bubble up, as a spring 
or fountain, signifies that the rei which the 
Nabi delivered was derived from God ; and hence 
it is always rendered a ae o Accordingly 
Havernick (‘Intraduction to the Old Testament, 


The first meeting 1 SAMUEL IX. of Samuel and Saul. 


10 Then said Saul to his servant, °Well said; come, let us go. So they 
went unto the city where the man of God was. 

11 And as they went up "the hill to the city, jthey found young maidens 

12 going out to draw water, and said unto them, Is the seer here? And 
they answered them, and said, He is; behold, he is before you: make 
haste now, for he came to-day to the city; for there kis a Ssacrifice of the 

13 people to-day in 'the high place. As soon as ye be come into the city, 
ye shall straightway find him, before he go up to the high place to eat: 
for the people will not eat until he come, me he doth bless the 
sacrifice ; and afterwards they eat that be bidden. Now therefore get you 

14 up; for about *this time ye shall find him. And they went up into the 
city: and when they were come into the city, behold, Samuel came out 
against them, for to go up to the high place. 

15 Now ™the Lorp had told Samuel in his ear a day before Saul came, 

16 saying, To-morrow, about this time, I will send thee a man out of the land 
of Benjamin, and “thou shalt anoint him ¢o be captain over my people 
Israel, that he may save my people out of the hand of the Philistines: for 

17 I have “looked upon my people, because their cry is come unto me. And 
when Samuel saw Saul, the Lorp said unto him, ” Behold the man whom 
I spake to thee of! this same shall ##reign over my people. 

18 Then Saul drew near to Samuel in the gate, and said, Tell me, I pra; 

19 thee, where the seer’s house 7s, And Samuel answered Saul, and said, 
am the seer: go up before me unto the high place; for ye shall eat with 
me to-day; and to-morrow I will let thee go, and will tell thee all that zs 

20 in thine heart. And as for thine asses Eat were lost }2three days ago, 


B. C. 1095. 


6 Thy word 
is good. 

7 in the 
ascent of 
the city. 

J Gen. 4. 11, 
Ex. 2. 16, 

& Gen 3, 154. 
ch. 16 2. 

8 Or, feast. 

'1Ki32 

9 to-day. 

™ch 15,1. 
Ps 26. 14. 
Mark 11 2. 
Acts 13, 1, 

10 revealed 
the ear of 
Samuel. 
ch. 20 2 

® ch, 10. 1. 
ch 15.1. 
ch. 16. 3. 
1Ki 19 & 

° Fx 2. 25. 
Ex, 3.7.9 

P ch. 16, 12 
Hos. 13. 11; 

11 restrain 
in. 

12 to-day 
three days. 


p. 51, and to the ‘Pentateuch,’ p. 170). considers ; bled times, as were those of the judges (ch. vii. 17; 
the first term as marking the receptive act of | Judg. ii. 5; 1 Ki. xviii. 19, 32). Professor Lee says 
revelation, and the second as describing the office of that the word Bamah was never recognized as 


the prophets—that of communicating the Word of connected with the Mosaic ritual, thou 
God. ence, after the institution of the schools | is sometimes applied to places where t 


gh the word 
the worship 


Samuel, i! became the official title of the pro- | of Jehovah was celebrated (1 Ki. iii. 4; 2 Ki. xin. 
phets ; and the two functions were united in, or | 4; Isa, xxxvi.7). A feast was to follow, implying 
performed by, the same person (see Professor Lee’s | that it bad been a peace offering, and that, accord- 

Lectures on Job,’ p. 369; Dr. Lee’s ( rebdeacon | ing to the venerable practice of the Israelites, the 
ef Dublin) ‘ Inspiration of Holy Scriptures,’ Ap- | man of God was expected to ask a special blessing 
pendix K., p. ; Shr few Payne Smith’s ‘Messi- | on the food, in a manner becoming the high occa- 


anic Interpretation o 


the Prophecies of Isaiah,’ | sion. 14 Samuel came out against them, for 


Introduction. p. 29; Pusey’s ‘ Lectures on Daniel,’ | to go up to the high place. Such were the 
p. 243; Dr, M'Caul, * Aids to Faith,’ pp. 84, 85; simple manners of the times, that this pro- 
Henderson’s ‘Tgaiah,’i., note l). Le Clerc explains phet—the chief man in Israel—was seen going 


the meaning 01 


this verse to be this, that the word | to preside at a high festival, undistinguished, 


rophet, which was used in the age of Moses, fell | either by his dress or equipage, from any ordinary 


into desuetude in the times of the judges, being citizen. 
supplanted by the more restricted term seer ( i 


ch, iil. 15-27.—Gop REVEALS TO SAMUEL SAUL’s COM- 


1), aud then was revived at a later period, when | Inc, AND HIS APPOINTMENT TO THE KINGDOM. 


the Spit of prophecy was more frequently con- 18. Now the Lord had told Samuel in his ear 


ietret BDO DOr: grieve diffused (see Intro- | 9 aay before [pk-ny nbs, uncovered the ear]—i. e., 
11, as they went up the hill to the city— caused him to know, imparted to him the know- 


ledge of His intended purpose (cf. 2 Sam. vii. 27). 


now er-Ramehb, iviog on an eminence; and on their he description of Saul, the time ie hid arti oa 


way they met a band of young maidens going out 


to the well, which, like all similar places in Pales- | Pee secret] 


and the high office to which he was destined, ha 
intimated to Samuel from heaven. 


tine, wes beyond the precincts of the town, From The future Line of Israel was to fight the battles 


these damsels they learned that the day was 
devoted to 2 festival occasion, in honour of which 


of the Lord, and protect His people. It would 


; ; hearts afi appear that they were at this time suffering great 
Samuel bad arrived in the city ; pe ce in molestation from the Philistines, and that this 


had been offered, which was done by. 
extraordinary circumstances, ab a distance from 


was aD additional reason of their urgent demands 
for the appointment of a king (see on ch. x. 5; xiiL 


the place in which alone offerings could be pre- 3). 16. thou shalt anoint nim to be captain 


sented—viz., the front court of the pational sanc- 7 
tary, first the tabernacle, afterwards the temple [7275]-to go in front, to be leader. 


Lev. xvii. 1-9; Deut. xii, 6-7). 12.im the high place | 18. Tell me, I pray thee, where the seer’s 
7932, on tue height. The Septuagint considers it | house is. Satisfying the strangers enquiry, 
&® proper Dame rendering it év Baué} In some Samnel invited him to the feast,as well as tosojourn 
instances sacrifices were allowed, withont repre- till the morrow; and in order to reconcile him to 
Gension. in certain via Se especially in trou- ' the delay, assured him that the strayed asses had 


Saul anointed 


1 SAMUEL X. 
set not thy mind on them; for they are found. And on whom 7s all the 


by Samuel. 


B.C. 1095. 


21 desire of Israel? Js ¢¢ not on thee, and on all thy father’s house? And } ? Judg.2..46, 


Saul answered and said, Am not I a Benjamite, of the “smallest of the 
tribes of Israel? and "my family the least of all the families of the tribe 
of Benjamin? wherefore then speakest thou }¥s0 to me? E 
his servant, and brought them into the| %; 
parlour, and made them sit in the chiefest place among them that were 
23 bidden, which were about thirty persons. And Samuel said unto the 
cook, Bring the portion which I gave thee, of which I said unto thee, Set 
And the cook took up ‘the shoulder, and that which was 
And Samuel said, Behold that which is 
4 left! set ¢ before thee, and eat: for unto this time hath it been kept 
for thee since I said, I have invited the people. 


22 = And Samuel took Saul an 


24 it by thee. 
upon it, and set zt befcre Saul. 


Samuel that day. 
25 


27 


And when they were come down from the high place into the city, 
26 Samuel communed with Saul upon ‘the top of the house. And they 
arose carly: and it came to pass, about the spring of the day, that Samuel 
called Saul to the top of the house, saying, Up, that I may send thee away. 
And Saul arose, and they went out both of them, he and Samuel, abroad. 
And as they were going down to the end of the city, Samuel said to 
Saul, Bid the servant pass on before us, (and he passed on,) but stand 
10 thou still 25a while, that I may 1®show thee the word of God. 
*Samuel took a vial of oil, and poured ¢¢ upon his head, and kissed him, 
and said, Js ¢ not because the Lorp hath anointed thee ¢o be captain over 

2 °his inheritance? When thou art departed from me to-day, then thou 


Ps. 68, 27. 
* Judg 6.15. 
ch. 10, 27. 


Luke 14.11, 
Eph. 3, 8. 

13 according 
to this 
word. 

* Lev 7.32 
Eze. 24, 4, 

140r, 
Teserved. 

t Deut. 22. 8, 
2 Sam. 11.2 
Neh. 8. 16, 
Jer. 19. 13, 
Matt 10 27, 
Acts 10. 9, 

18 to-day 

16 Or, cause 
thee to 
hear. 


CHAP. 10, 
* ch 16, 13, 
2 Ki. 9.3, 
® Ex. 19, 5, 4. 
Deut. 32. 9, 
Jer 10. 16. 


So Saul did eat with 


THEN 


shalt find two men by Rachel’s ‘sepulchre, in the border of Benjamin, ! ¢ Gen. 6. 19. 


been recovered. 20. on whom is all the desire 
of Israel? This was a covered and indirect pre- 
monitiou of the royal dignity that awaited him; 
and though Saul’s answer shows that he fully 
understood it, he affected to doubt that the pro- 
phet was in earnest. 21, Am not I a Benjamite, 
&c. By selecting 2 king from this least and nearly 
extinct tribe (Judg. xx.), Divine wisdom designed 
to remove all grounds of jealousy amongst the 
other tribes, 

22, Samuel took Saul... and brought them 
into the parlour. The toil-worn but noble- 
looking traveller found himself suddenly seated 
amongst the principal men of the place, and 
treated as the most distinguished guest. 24. the 
shoulder [piv7, the leg of an animal, including the 
thigh]... that which is left—i.¢., reserved (see 
ov Gen, xviii. 6; xliii. 34). This was most prob- 
ably the right shoulder, which, as the perquisite 
of the sacrifice, belonged to Samuel, and which he 
had set aside for his en peaee guest. In thesculp- 
tures of the Egyptian shambles, also, the tirst joint 
taken off was always the right shoulder, for the 
priest. The meaning of those distinguished at- 
contigs must have been understood by the other 
guests. 

25. Samuel communed with Saul upon the 
top of the house. Saul was taken to lodge with 
the prophet for that night. Before retiring to 
rest, they communed on the flat roof of the house, 
the couch being laid there (Josh. ii. 6), when, 
doubtless, Samuel revealed the secret, and de- 
scribed the peculiar duties of a monarch in a 
nation so related to the Divine King as Israel, 
Next mornivg early Samuel ronsed his guest, and 
convoying him on his way towards the skirts of 
the city, sought, before parting, a private inter- 
view, the object of which is narrated in the next 


chapter. 
CHAP, x. ab ANOINTS SAUL, AND 


CONFIRMS HIM BY THE PREDICTION oF THREE 
Sirens, 

1. Then Samuel took a vial of oil. This was 
the ancient (Judg. ix. 8) ceremony of investiture 
with the royal office among the Hebrews and other 
Eastern nations. But there were two unctions to 
the kingly office—the one in private by a prophet 
(ch. xvi. 13), which was meant to be only @ pro- 
oe intimation of the person attaining that 

igh ity the more public and formal inaugura- 
tion (2 Sam. ii. 4; v. 3) was performed by the high 
priest, and perhaps with the holy oil ; but that is 
not certain, The first of a dynasty was thus 
anointed, but not his heirs, unless the succession 
was disputed (1 Ki. i. 39 ; 2 Ki. xi. 12; xxiii. 30; 
2 Chr. xxiii. 11). The import of this symbolic act is 
Fd ese by Zechariah, ch. iv. The oil sym- 

ized the Spirit of God. ‘The former,’ as 
Hengstenderg (‘ Christology,’ iii,, P 125) remarks, 
‘typified what the latter secured.’ kissed him. 
This salutation, as explained by the words that 
accompanied it, was an act of respectful homage, 
a token of congratulation to the new king (Ps. 1i. 
12). and said... the Lord hath anointed thee 
to be captain over his inheritance. The anoint- 
ing did not constitute Saul a ruler in general, but 
a theocratic ruler, who was furnished by God with 
the requisite gifts for the discharge of his duties 
as His representative (see Hengstenberg, ‘ Christ- 
ology,’ iii, p 135). 2. When thou art departed 
from me to-day. The Hee of these specific 
predictions of what should be met with on the 
way, and the number and minuteness of which 
would arrest attention, was to confirm Saul’s reli- 
ance on the prophetic character of Samuel, and 
lead him to give full credence to what had been 
revealed to him as the word of God (see on ch. ii, 
34: cf. 1 Ki. xiii. 3; 2 Ki. xix. 29; Isa, vii. 2; Jer. 
xliv, 29), Rachel’s sepulchre—near Beth-lehem 
(see on Gen. xxxv. 16). ‘After the allotment of 


Sauls heart changed, 


shalt do. 


9 And it was so, that, when he had turned his *back to go from Samuel, 

God gave him another heart: and all those signs came to pass that day. 

10 And when they came thither to the hill, behold, 7a company of prophets 

met him; and the Spirit of God came upon him, and “he prophesied 

11 among them. And it came to pass, when all that knew him beforetime 
saw that, behold, he prophesied among the prophets, then the people said 


the country to the several tribes, the territory of 
the Benjamites was extended by a long strip far 
into the south, to include the sepulchre of their 
beloved ancestress’ (Stanley, ‘Jewish Church,’ p. 
72). Zelzah—in the neighbourhood of these places ; 
but the exact site is unknown. Zelzah oe e., shade, 
rejoicing) was a different place from Zela’ (a rib 
or er 3. the plain—or the oak of Tabor; vot 
the celebrated mount, for that was far distant. 
three men going up to God to Beth-el—appar- 
ently to offer sacrifices there at a time when the 
ark and the tabernacle were not in a settled abode, 
and God had not yet declared the permanent place 
which He should choose. The kids were for sacri- 
fice, the loaves for the offering, and the wine for 
the libations. 5. the hill of God—probably Geba 
ch. xiii. 3) so called from a school of the prophets 
ing established there. The company of prophets 
were, doubtless, the pupils at this seminary, 
which had probably been instituted by Samuel, 
and in which the chief branches of education 
taught were a knowledge of the law, and of 
psalmody, with instrumental music, which is called 
prophesying’ (here and in 1 Chr. xxv. 1, 7). 
a psaltery [733]—a species of harp or lyre, having, 
according to Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. vii., ch. xil., 
sec. 13), twelve strings, and being played with the 
fingers, and nota plectrum; according toJerome(‘N. 
Vitruv.’ vi., 1), it was triangular in form, resembling 
an inverted Delta, v(cf. Wilkinson’s ‘Aucient Egyp- 
tians,’ ii, pp. 280-287). and a tabret [Fin)]—and a 
hand drum, timbrel, or tambourine (see on Exod. 
xv, 21). and a pipe [>om]J—an instrument of 
music, so called from beiug perforated [73>}, a 
lyre]; the modern guitar (Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ 
b. vii., ch. xii, sec. 3), as having ten strings, and 
being struck with a plectrum (but see on ch. xv1. 
23; xviii. 10; xix. 9). It was of great antiquity 


(Gen. iv, 21), used by a Hebrews chiefly, as here, j 0. 


1 SAMUEL X. 


@at Zelzah; and they will say unto thee, The asses which thou wentest to 
seek are found: and, lo, thy father hath left tthe care of the asses, and 
3 sorroweth for you, saying, What shall I do for my son? Then shalt thou 
go on forward from thence, and thou shalt come to the plain of ° Tabor, 
and there shall meet thee three men going up Sto God to Beth-el, one 
carrying three kids, and another carrying three loaves of bread, and 
4 another carrying a bottle of wine: and they will *salute thee, and give 
5 thee two loaves of bread; which thou shalt receive of their hands, After 
that thou shalt come to the hill of God, ’where és the garrison of the 
Philistines: and it shall come to pass, when thou art come thither to the 
city, that thou shalt meet a company of prophets coming down from * the 
high place with a psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe, and _a harp, before 
6 them; ‘and they shall prophesy: and /the Spirit of the Lorp will come 
upon thee, and ‘thou shalt prophesy with them, and shalt be turned into 
7 another man. And “let it be, when these ‘signs are come unto thee, *that 
8 thon do as occasion serve thee; for "God is with thee. And thou shalt 
go down before me “to Gilgal; and, behold, I will come down unto thee, 
to offer burnt offerings, and to sacrifice sacrifices of peace offerings: “seven 
days shalt thou tarry, till I come to thee, and show thee what thou 


and he prophesieth. 
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in their sacred music (cf. 1 Sam. xvi. 23; 1 Ki. x. 
12); and hence it became the national and favour- 
ite musical instrument of that people. Joseph 
Wolff (‘Researches and Missionary Labours,’ p. 
492) says, that ‘the external form of these pre- 
phets is still existing among the dancing Fakeers 
of Constantinople, and those in the valley of 
Cashmeer.’ 6. the spirit of the Lord will come 
upon thee—Jit., rush upon thee. This phrase 
is used of those who, under the influence of 
Divine inspiration, uttered truths supernaturally 
revealed to them, in a lofty, poetic style, or who 
celebrated in exalted strains of praise the glorious 
deeds of Jehovah to His Church. In this latter 
sense it is applied to Miriam (Exod. xv. 20, 21), 
to the seventy elders (Num. xi. 29), and to the 
choir of young prophets, to which Saul joined | 
himself, and in whose sacred employment he par- 
ticipated (cf. Luke i. 65, end). ‘The Spirit of the 
Lord came upon him,’ It was the seal and pledge 
of the blessings which the Lord bestowed upon 
the rulers of the nation for the people’s beuefit, 
suddenly endowing him with a capacity and dis- 
position to act in a mavner far superior to his 
previous character and habits ; so that, instead of 
the simplicity, ignorance, and sheepishness of a 
peasant, he would display an energy, wisdom, and 
magnanimity worthy of a prince. 8. thou shalt go 
down before me to Gilgal. This, according to 
Josephus, was to be a standing rule for the observ- 
ance of Saul while the prophet and he lived, that 
in every great crisis, as a hostile incursion on the 
country, he should repair to Gilgal, where he 
was to remain seven days, to afford time for the 
tribes on both sidesJordan to assemble, and Samuel 
to reach it. 

9. when he hi.d turned his back .. . God gave 
him another heart. Influenced by the words of 
Samuel, as well as by the accomplishment of these 
signs, Saul’s reluctance to undertake the onerous 
ce was overcome, The fulfilment of the two 


The people acknowledge 


prophesying, he came to the high place. 


15 we came to Samuel. 
16 Samuel said unto you. 


Samuel spake, he told him not. 
17 


22 Therefore they ‘enquired of the 


come thither. 


1 SAMUEL X. Saul as king. 
Tone to another, What és this that is come unto the son of Kish? “Js { _B- ©. 105. 
12 Saul also among the prophets? And one 8of the same place answered foe 
and said, But *who 7s their father? Therefore it became a proverb, [s| jour 
13 Saul also among the prophets? And when he had made an end of |r ch 10. 24, 
. n 7. 15, 
14 And Saul’s ‘uncle said unto him and to his servant, Whither went ye?| 4°27 ra 
And he said, To seek the asses: and when we saw that they were no where, | ® from 
And Saul’s uncle said, Tell me, I pray thee, what | , sere. 
And Saul said unto his uncle, He told us plainly | johns s. 
that the asses were found. But of the matter of the kingdom, whereof | « om Ant 
a “ Judg 11.11, 
And Samuel called the people together “unto the Lorp *to Mizpeh;} juag 20.1, 
18 and said unto the children of Israel, Thus “saith the Lorp God of Israel, : - 11 1k 
I brought up Israel out of Egypt, and delivered you out of the hand of | {™ vis, 
the Egyptians, and out of the hand of all kingdoms, and of them that} rx 14.11. 
19 oppressed you: and *ye have this day rejected your God, who himself 23 : 
saved you out of all your adversities and your tribulations; and ye have | De ee; 
said unto him, Nay, but set a king over us. Now therefore present| Jnag os. 
yourselves before the Lorp by your tribes, and by your thousands. ee 3 “des 
20 And when Samuel had "caused all the tribes of Israel to come near, the | . 172% 
21 tribe of Benjamin was taken. When he had caused the tribe of Benjamin to} ch. 9.19. 
come near by their families, the family of Matri was taken, and Saul the aa 
son of Kish was taken: and when they sought him, he could not be found. Sai aie 
ie further, if the man should yet |v Josh. 7.16 
And the Lorp answered, Behold, he hath hid himself oe . 


23 among the stuff. And they ran and fetched him thence: and when he 
stood among the people, he was higher than any of the people from his| ‘2s 


shoulders and upward. 
24 


up before the Lorp. 


first signs is passed over, but the third is specially 
described. The spectacl 

to look after his father's cattle than to take part in 
the sacred exercises of the young prophets—a man 
without any previous instruction, or any known 
taste—entering with ardour into the spirit, and 
skilfully accompanying the melodies, of the sacred 
band, was so extraordinary a phenomenon that it 
gave rise to the proverb, “Is Saul also among the 
prophets?” (see on ch. xix, 24.) The prophetic 
spirit had come upon him; and to Saul it was as 
personal and experimental an evidence of the truth 
of God's word that had been spoken to him as 


couverts to Christianity have in themselves from | f 


the sanctifying power of the Gospel. 12. But who 
is their father? The Septuagint reads [ris rarije 
arr), ‘Who is his father?’ referring to Saul the 
son of Kish. 

17, Samuel called the people together . . . to 
Mizpeh—a shaft-like hill near Hebron, 500 feet in 
height. The national assemblies of the Israclites 
were held there. A day having been appointed for 
the election of a king, Samuel summoned a publie 
convention, and, after having charged the people 
with a rejection of God’s institution, and a super- 
seding of it by one of their own, proceeded to the 
nomivation of the new monarch. As it was of the 
utmost importance for the preservation of the 
established theocracy that the appointment should 
be under the Divine direction and control, the 
determination pee ee miraculouslot, 


And Samuel said to all the people, See ye him whom the Lorp hath 
chosen, that there 7s none like him among all the people? And all the 
25 people shouted, and said, °God save the king. Then Samuel told. the 
people “the manner of the kingdom, and wrote é¢ in a book, and laid it 


| by the people, re by th 
e of a man, thought fitter ) delegates, tribes, families, and individuals, 
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as represented by their heads or 
being 
successively passed, not en masse, but by their 
representatives, until Saul was found. His con- 
cealment of himself must have been the result 
either of innate modesty or a sudden nervous 
excitement under the circumstances. When 
dragged into view, he was seen to ee all those 
corporeal advantages which a rude people desid- 
erate in their sovereigns, and the exhibition of 
which gained for the prince the favourable opinion 
of Samuel also. ‘Thus a king was elected by the 
express declaration of the divine oracle, raised 
rom an obscure family (ch. ix. 21), inca mode so 
remarkable that he himself, as well as the entire 
nation, should know and feel that he derived his 
authority solely from that appointment’ (Grares, 
., p. 156). In the midst of the national enthu- 
siasm, however, the prophet’s deep piety and 
genuine patriotism took care to explain “the 
manner of the kingdom”—i. ¢., the. royal rights 
and privileges, together with the limitations to 
which they were to be subjected; and in order 
that the constitution might be ratified with all 
due solemnity, the charter ofthis constitutional 
monarchy was recorded and laid up ‘before the 
Lord ”—i. ¢., deposited in the custody of the 
priests, along with the most sacred archives of 
the nation. The same safeguard against royal 
usurpation, by the deposit of the charter limiting 
the royal prerogative, was taken in the case of his 


The men of 1 SAMUEL XI. Jabesh in distress, 


26 And Samuel sent all the people away, every man to his house. And| _® © 1°". 
Saul also went home to Gibeah; and there went with him a band of men, | ° Deut.ts.13. 
27 whose hearts God had touched. But the children of Belial said, How]. $e.n,'¢ 


shall this man save us? And they despised him, ‘and brought him no Stree 
resents. But he °held his peace. 100r, be was 


11 THEN Nahash the Ammonite came up, and encamped against “Jabesh-| he a 
gilead: and all the men of Jabesh said unto Nahash, * Make a covenant | _ been deat, 

2 with us, and we will serve thee. And Nahash the Ammonite answered | cuap. u. 
them, On this condition will I make a covenant with you, that I may | ? Jude 21.8, 


thrust out all your right eyes, and lay it for “a reproach upon all Israel. waske. 


3 And the elders of Jabesh said unto him, !Give us seven days’ respite, | ¢ Gen. 3s. 14. 
that we may send messengers unto all the coasts of Israel: and then, if| ch. 17. 26. 
4 there be no man to save us, we will come out to thee. Then came the eve 
messengers “to Gibeah of Saul, and told the tidings in the ears of the | ¢ ch 10.23, 
5 people: and “all the pee le lifted up their veices, and wept. And, behold, | , ch.1 3 
er 


aul came after the out of the field; and Saul said, What adleth the | ° 373° 31's, 
ple that they weep? And they told him the tidings of the men of | Juag 3.10. 
6 Jabesh. And “the Spirit of God came upon Saul when he heard those | Jnds 6. 


7 tidings, and his anger was kindled greatly. And he took a yoke of oxen, | oy is 15, 
and “hewed them in pieces, and sent them throughout all the coasts of | o Juag. 19.29. 


Oe ee cr Del 
successors (cf. 2 Sam. v. 3; 1 Ki. xii. 4; 2 Ki. xi. ened invasion that hastened the appointment of a 
17). Itis evident from all this that the Hebrews | king (ch. xii. 12), Make a covenant with us, and 
were only the vicegerents of Jehovah : the executive | we Will serve thee. In the then scattered and 
power only was committed to them, while Jehovah | separated state of the nation they saw no pros- 
reserved to Himself all legislative authority. et of aid from the western Israelites, who were 
26. Saul also went home to Gibeah. is: was | not only remote, but scarcely able to repel the 
his place of residence (see on Judg. xx. 20), about | incursions of the Philistines from themselves. 2. 
five miles north of Jerusalem ; and, from its being thrust out all your right eyes—lit., scoop or 
the capital during his reign, whenc? it was calle hollow out the ball. This barbarous mutilation Is 
“Gibeah of Saul” (ch. xi 4; xv. 34; 2 Sam. xxi, | the usual punishment of usurpers in the East— 
6; Isa. x. 29), supposed to be identified in Tel-el- | inflicted on chiefs; sometimes also, even in 
Falil, is distinguished by its curious! kuobbed | modern history, on the whole male popaleting of 
and double top (Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. | a town. Nahash meant to keep the Jabeshites 
0; Porter's Handbook,’ pp. 215, 325). Robinson, useful as tributaries, whence be did not wish to 
however, thinks that Gibeah is represented by the render them wholly blind, but ouly to deprive 
resent Jeba (‘Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 114). | them of their right eye, which would disqualif 
ibeah corresponds in meaning to Dux or Burg, | them for war. sides, his object was throug 
fortified height. whose hearts God kad touched the people of Jabesh-gilead, to insult the Israel- 
—who feared God, and regarded allegiance to itish nation. 
their king as a conscientious meg They are op-| 3. the elders of Jabesh said unto him, Give us 
posed to ‘‘the children of Belial,” the worthless | seven days’ respite. It may appear surprising 
portion of the people, though perhaps some of | that this barbarian chief allowed them such an 
them might be persons of rank and influence. 27. | interval But Josephus informs us (‘ Antiquities, 
brought him no presents. In Eastern countries | b. vi., ch. v., sec. 2) that it arose from the con- 
the honour of the sovereign and the splendour of | tem ¢ he entertained for them. that we may 
the royal household are upheld, not by a fixed rate | send messengers unto all the coasts of Israel. 
of taxation, but by presents brought at certain | The usual way for a people besieged to implore 
seasons, pavtioulaty on the accession of a new | assistance was by raising a dense smoke during the 
sovereign, by officials and men of wealth, from all | day, and kindling a fire on a conspicuous height 
parts of the kingdom, according to the means of | at night, or by waving lighted torches (Jer. vi. 1). 
the individual, and of a customary resistered At other times as Bop messengers to inform 
value. Such was the tribute which Saul’s oppo- | their friends and allies (see on J osb. x. 6). But 
nents withheld, and for want of which he was un- | the Gileadites did not send to Saul—a curious 
able to set up a kingly establishment for a while. | proof of the general dissatisfaction that revailed 
But ‘biding his time,’ he bore the insult with a | as to his appointment as king. Those ileadites 
srudence and magnanimity which was of great use | deemed him capable neither of advising nor suc- 
in the beginning of his government. couring them pane Fade no his Pe pe 
CHAP, XI. 1-4.—NaHwASH OFFERS THEM OF appeal was made he people, not vo the prin. 
JABESH-GILEAD A REPROACHFUL CONDITION. m vol Tay SEND MESSENGERS, AND ARE DE 
j. Then Nahash the Ammonite came up—lna- . 
hash, serpent (see on Judg. viii.3). and encamped 5, Saul came after ae ah fig Ae ey ey 
against Jabesh-gilead—on the east of the Jordan; [The Septuagint, ae oking 127» a (aed 
now ed-Deir, on the south bank of Wady Y4bes, | morning, has Saovh Apxeto pera rd mpwl e& dypov.] 
not far to the north of Helaweh, near the ancient | 7. he took a yoke of oxen, and hewed them in 
road that Jeads to Beisav, The Ammonites had | pleces—(see on Judg, xix.) This particular form 
long claimed tite right of original session in| of war-summons was suited to the character and 
Gilead. Though repressed by Jep thah (Judg. | habits of an 4 eultaral and pastoral people, 
xi. 33), they now, after ninety years, renew their | Solemn in itself, the denunciation that accom- 
pretensions ; and it aaeihs report of their threat- panied it carried & terrible threat to those that 


They are delivered 


seemeth good unto you. 
11 


were not left together 
12 
13 


14 
15 renew the kingdom there. 


men of Israel rejoiced greatly. 


12 AND Samuel said unto all Israel, Behold, I have hearkened unto “your 
voice in all that ye said unto me, and *have made a king over you. 


neglected to obey it. Saul conjoins the name of 
Samuel with his own, to lend the greater influence 
to the measure, and strike greater terror into all 
contemners of the order. ‘The small contingent 
furnished by Judah suggests that the disaffection 
to Saul was: strongest in that tribe. 8. Bezek, 
This place of general muster was not far from 
Shechem, on the road to Beth-shan, and nearl 
opposite the ford for crossing to Jabesh-gilead. 
The great number on the muster-roll showed the 
effect of Saul’s wisdom and promptitude. 

11, on the morrow. . , Saul put the people 
in three companies—and marched them down the 
same pass by which Joshua had penetrated into 
the interior of thecountry. Crossing the Jordan— 
probably by the upper ford Ghpakite Wady Yabes, 
which comes down from the east into the Jordan 
opposite Beisan (Beth-shan)—in the evening, Saul 
marched his army all night, according to Josephus 
(‘ Antiquities,’ b. vi., ch. v., sec. 3), thirt furlongs, 
and came by daybreak on the camp of the Am- 
monites, who were surprised in three different 
parts, and totally routed. This hat pooed before 
the seven days’ truce expired. Josephus adds that 
they made a great slaughter—Nahash, the Am- 
monite sheikh, being amongst the number of the 
slain—and sprrsued the fugitives in a complete rout 
across the desert. 

12-15.—SauL conrrrMED Kina, 

12, the people said,..,Who.. . said, Shall 
Saul reign over us? The enthusiastic admiration 
of the people, under the impulse of grateful and 
generous feelings, would have dealt summary 
vengeance on the minority who opposed Saul, hail 
not he, either from rinciple or policy, shown 
himself as great in clemency as in valour, The 
calm and sagacious counsel of Samuel directed the 
popular feelings into aright channel, by appointing 
@ general assembly of we militia, the really effec- 


1 SAMUEL Xi. 


Israel by the hands of messengers, saying, *Whosoever cometh not forth 
after Saul and after Samuel, so shall it be done unto his oxen. 
fear of the Lorp fell on the people, and they came ont 2with one consent. 

8 And when he numbered them in /Bezek, the children “of Israel were three 
hundred thousand, and the men of Judah thirty thousand. 

9 And they said unto the messengers that came, Thus shall ye say unto 
the men of Jabesh-gilead, To-morrow, by that time the sun be hot, ye shall 
have ‘help. And the messengers came and showed it to the men of 

10 Jabesh; and they were glad. Therefore the men of Jabesh said, To- 
morrow we will come out unto you, and ye shall do with us all that 


And it was so on the morrow, that ‘Saul put the people ™in three 
companies; and they came into the midst of the host in the morning 
watch, and slew the Ammonites until the heat of the day: and it came 
to pass, that they which remained were scattered, so “that two of them 


And the people said unto Samuel, Who és he that said, °Shall Saul 
reign over us? bring the men, that we may put them to death. And 
Saul said, “There shall nota man be put to death this day: for to-day} 30 
"the Lorp hath wrought salvation in Israel. 

Then said Samuel to the people, Come, and let us go 
And all the people went to Gilgal; and there 
they made Saul king before the Lorp in Gilgal; and there they sacrificed 
sacrifices of peace offerings before the Lokp; and there Saul and all the 
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tive force of the nation, at Gilgal, where, amid 
great pomp and religious solemnities, the victori- 
ous leader was confirmed in his kingdom. 

15, all the people went to Gilgal . .. and 
there they sacrificed sacrifices of peace offerings 
before the Lord. Peace offerings could be offered 
only at the sanctuary (see on ch. xiii. 9; 2Sam. 
xxiv. 25). On the occasion of the election of a 
king, there was a general convention of the nation 
through its representatives. It was a solemn 
festival of the people, and it is probable that the 
tabernacle was at hand; for as it was moveable, 
and in point of fact had many temporary stations 
(Josh. xviii, 1; xxiv. 25, 26; ch. i. 9; vii. PAS ein 
24; xxi.; 1 Chr. xxi, 29); and, moreover, as David 
in his disastrous flight was accompanied by the 
ark (see on Josh, xxiv. 1; 2 Sam. xv. 24), it 
is proabla that the tabernacle had its place 
in later times at the official abode of the chief 
magistrate; and consequently that Gilgal was 
in all probability chosen as the scene of Saul’s 
Inauguration, and the place of peice (i. a, 
federal) offerings, in consequence of the taber- 
nacle being there (see ‘Israel after the Flesh,’ 
p, 147). *The late period at which the regal form 
of government was established in Israel is an 
evidence of the Divine origin of the law, which in 
a certain degree provides for it, yet disapproves 
of and restrains it. It was not unproductive of 
advantage to the permanent interests of religion 
that this great change was delayed by Providence 
until the Mosaic law had subsisted long enough to 
prove that its first establishment had not origin- 
ated in any human policy, and that its subsequent 
support was independent of any human power’ 
(Graves, ii., pp. 161, 162). 

CHAP, XII, 1-5.—SaMUEL TESTIFIES HIS IN- 
TEGRITY. 

1. Samuel said unto aH Israel, The venerablo 


Samuel reproces the people 1 SAMUEL XII. Sor ingratitude, 
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13 


judge, in resignivg his magisterial authority, 
challenged the most minute inquiry into every | TUDE, 


And now, behold, the king ‘walketh before you: and I am old and grey- 
headed; and, behold, my sons are with ae and I have walked before 
you from my childhood unto this day. Behold, here I am: witness 
against me before the Lorp, and before his anointed: whose “ox have I 
taken? or whose ass have I taken? or whom have J defrauded? whom 
have I oppressed? or of whose hand have I received any bribe *to 

blind mine eyes therewith? and I will restore it you. And they 
said, Thou hast not defrauded us, nor oppressed us, neither hast thou 
taken ought of any man’s hand, And he said unto them, ‘I'he 
Lorp 7s witness against you, and his anointed is witness this day, 
‘that ye have not found ought %in my hand, And they answered, He 
ts witness. 

And Samuel said unto the people, Zt *is the Lorp that *advanced 
Moses and Aaron, and that brought your fathers up out of the land of 
Egypt. Now therefore stand still, that I may reason +with you before 
the Lorp of all the ‘righteous acts of the Lorp, which he did te you 
and to your fathers. When Jacob was come into Egypt, and your 
fathers cried unto the Lorp, then the Lorp sent Moses and Aaron, 
which brought forth your fathers out of Egypt, and made them dwell in 
this place. And when they forgat the Lorp their God, he sold them into 
the hand of Sisera, captain of the host of Hazor, and into the hand of 
the Philistines, and into the hand of the king of Moab; and they fought 
against them. And they cried unto the, Lorp, and said, We have 
sinned, because we have forsaken the Lorp, and have served Baalim and 
Ashtaroth: but now deliver us out of the hand of our enemies, and we 
will serve thee. And the Lorp sent Jerubbaal, and Bedan, and 
Jephthah, and Samuel, and delivered you out of the hand of your 
enemies on every side, and ye dwelled safe. And when ye saw that 
Nahash the king of the children of Ammon came against you, ye said 
unto me, Nay; but a king shall reign over us: when /the Lorp your God 
was your king. Now therefore behold the king whom ye have chosen, 


B. C, 1095. 


° Num.27.17, 
ch 8, 20. 

@ Num 16.16. 
Acts 20, $3, 
1'Thes, 2. 6, 

1 ransom. 

2 Or, that I 
should 
hide mine 
eyes at 
him, 

* Deut, 16.19. 

J John 18 33, 
Acts 23, 9, 
Ac’a 24. 16, 


Mic. 6. 4. 


4 yighteous- 
nesse:, or, 
benetits. 
Judg. 5. 11. 

6 with. 

5 Gen. 17. 7. 
Judg. 8. 23. 
ch. 6, 7. 
ch. 10. 19. 


and whom ye have desired! and, behold, *the Lorp hath set a king over | * Hos. 13.11. 


6-16.—HE REPROVES THE PEOPLE FOR INGRATI- 


act of his administration. He called upon any 7, Now therefore stand still, that I may reason 
one who had ever brought a cause for decision | with you. The burden of this faithful and un- 
before him, to state whether he felt that injustice | compromisin address was to show them that 
had been done him, or avy abuse had been com- | though they had obtained the change of govern- 
mitted of the public interests confided to. his| ment they had so importuvately 
care. Standing in an open assembly, he took God | conduct was highly displeasing to their heavenly 
to witness that his hands were pure, and that | King. Nevertheless, if they remained faithful to 
uprightness and integrity had guided the whole | him, and to the principles of the theocracy, they 
course of his official life. History does scarcely | might be delivered from many of the evils to 
anywhere present a more striking example of the | which the new state of things would expose 
moral sublime. Grotius compares Samuel, to | them. And in contirmation of these statements, 
Aristides. 2, I am old and grey-headed. [The | no less than in evidence of the Divine displeasure, 
Septuagint, from a different punctuation, renders | a remarkable phenomepon, on the invocation of 
it, kayo yeytipaxa kat xabjoouat, and I have be-| the prophet, and of which he gave due premon- 
come old, and will sit down.] This public 4d- | ition, took place. 11. Bedan. Tho Septuagint 
dress was made after the solemn re-instalment | reads Barak; and for “ Samuel” some versions 
of Saul, and before the convention at Gilgal | read ‘Samson,’ which seems more natural than 
separated. Samuel having challenged a review | that the prophet should méntion himself, to the 
of his public life, received a unapimous testi- | total omission of the greatest of the judges (cf. 
mony to the unsullied honour of his personal | Heb. xi. 32), 13, Now therefore behold the king 
character, as well as the justice and integrity | whom ye have chosen... the Lord hath set & 
of his public administration. 6. The Lord is king over you. In concluding his address to the 
witness against you, and his anointed is wit-| assembled heads of the nation, he 
ness this day—that, by their own acknowledg- | them Saul, whom in Jehovah's name hi ) 
ment, he had given them no cause to weary yeeey anointed to be king; but while stating 


of the Divine government by judges, and that, | that t 


esired, their 


resents to 


1e had pre- 
had obtained the object of their ardent 


e 

therefore, the blame of desiring a change of | desire ‘he reminded them that ‘the Lord b 
zovernment rested with themselves. This was | set a king over them’—i. e., that he was, in the 
only insinuated, and they did not fully perceive | theocratic government of the Hebrews, the repre- 
his drift. sentative and vicegerevt of Jehovah. 1% if yo 


161 


Saul chooseth 1 SAMUEL XIIL a body-guard, 


14 you. If ye will ‘fear the Lorp, and serve him, and obey his voice, and j 


not rebel against the *commandment of the Lorp, then shall both ye 

and also the king that reigneth over you "continue following the ey 

15 your God: but if ye will “not obey the voice of the Lorp, but rebe 

against the commandment of the Lorp, then shall the hand of the Lorp 

16 be against you, as it was against your fathers, Now therefore stand and 

17 see this great thing, which the Lorp will do before your eyes. Js # not 

“wheat harvest to-day? °I will call unto the Lorp, and he shall send 

thunder and rain; that ye may perceive and see that ? your wickedness is 

great, which ye have done in the sight of the Lorp, in asking you a king. 

18 So Samuel called unto the Lorp; and the Lorp sent thunder and 

rain that day: and “all the gel greatly feared the Lorp and Samuel. 

19 And all the people said unto Samuel, Pray ” for thy servants unto the 

Lorp thy God, that we die not: for we have added unto all our sins 

20 this evil, to ask us a king. And Samuel said unto the people, Fear not : 

(ye have done all this wickedness: yet turn not aside from following the 

21 Lorp, but serve the Lorp with all your heart; and turn ye not aside : 

*for then should ye go after vain things, which cannot profit nor deliver; 

22 for they are vain:) for the Lorp will not forsake his people ‘for his great 

name’s sake: because “it hath pleased the Lorp to make you his people. 

23 Moreover as for me, God forbid that I should sin against the Lorp *in 

ceasing to pray for you: but I will teach you the good “and the right 

24 way: only fear the Lorp, and serve him in truth with all your heart: *for 

25 consider * how great things he hath done for you. But if ye shall still do 
wickedly, ye shall be consumed, *both ye and your king. 

SAUL treigned one year; and when he had reigned two years over 

2 Israel, Saul chose him three thousand men of Israel ; whereof two thousand 

were with Saal in Michmash and in monnt Beth-el, and a thousand were 

with Jonathan in Gibeah of Benjamin: and the rest of the people he sent 

every man to his tent. 


will fear the Lord... 15. But if ye will not |-affair of 
obey the voice of the Lord, &&. To set before have bee ¢ 
them the alternative consequences of obedience | private and Personal consideration 
and disobedience to the authority of the divine | ested zeal for his country’s good 3 and 
law was, as Graves well remarks, ‘A lesson | words 

peculiarly ; : 
regal government which the people had called obedience to Cod. 
for, from a certain degree of impatience under| CHAP. XIIL 1,2. 
ie iM eaeaey, which God by Moses had estab-| 1, Sant reigned 0 

shed. 


the king’s appointment, sho 
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CHAP, 13. 
1 the son of 
one year in 
his reign- 
ing, 


ws him to 


D a great and good man, who sank all 
Sin disinter. 


whose last 


rds_in public were to warn the people and 
necessary at the beginuing of the| their king of the danger of apostasy and dis- 


—SAUL’s SELECTED BAND, 
ne year—lit., a son of a year 


(was) Saul in ‘reigning;’ i, e., he had been aking 


17-25,—HE TERRIFIES THEM WITH THUNDER IN | for a year, 
HARVEST-TIME. eleventh and twelfth chap 


The transactions recorded in the 


por were the principal 
17. Is it not wheat harvest to-day? That incidents comprised in ¢ 


season in Palestine occurs at the beginning of | reign; and the events ab 
May, when it seldom or never rains, and the sky | this passage happened in 
is serene and cloudless. There could not, there- | writers, h 

fore, have been a stronger or more appropriate | and defective in th 
proof of a divine mission than the phenomenon | of Origen has t 
of rain and thunder ha pening, without any (thirty) years old 
prognostics of its approac i 

of a person professing himself to be a prophet of | filled up by Hod 
the Lord, and giving it as an attestation of his | (cf. Acts xiii, 2 
words being true. The people regarded it as a} ch. xiv., si 
miraculous display of Divine power, and, panic- 


is first verse. The 
bis Greek reading— 


j } e 2 twenty two after that prophet’s dea 
displeasure at the criminal motives which had | The Septuagint omits the first verse 


prompted their desire for a king, confessed their | 2. Saul chose him three tho 


é first year of Saul’s 
out to be described in 
the second year. Some 
owever, regard the text as mutilated 


‘Hexapla’ 
‘Saul was 


; a i when he was made king, and he 
» upon the prediction | reigne — years in Israel,’ the blank num 


r being 


gant, Wall, and others, as “forty 
L: Josephus, * Antiquities,’ b, vi. 
Dei td 9, were at is een that be. lived 
eighteen years while Samuel was aliy 
struck by this unmistakeable token of the Divine r th, fo iy 


rty). 
altogether, 


} Y usand men of Israel. 
sin and implored the Prophet to pray for) This band of picked men was a bod 


them. (Josephus calls it @ winter storm in the | were kept constantly on duty, while 
midst of harvest’ (‘ Antiquities,’ b. vi., ch. v.,| the peopl 


sec. 6). In our climate, thunder and dightning might be needed. It seems to have 
commonly occur in summer, but in Palestine they | tactics to attack the Philistine 
usually te en in weer meueb seria in L ; 
summer. romising to do so, he ¢ ispelled their | risking a general en agement; and his 
fears. The conduct " pom, in this whole | ations were directed to emancipate 


y-guard who 


he rest of 


ple were dismissed till their services 


been his 


t garrisons in the 
country by different detachments, rather than by 


his alive 


The Philistine? 


3 
and the Philistines heard of zf. 


horsemen, and people as the sand which 


and they came up, and pitched in Michmash, eastward ? from Beth-aven. 
When the men of Israel saw that Spee in a strait, (for the people 


6 
were distressed,) then the people “did 


territory of Benjamin from the occupation of 
these enemies. 

3, 4. Hz cats THE HEBREWS TO GILGAL 
AGAINST THE PHILISTINES. 

3. Jonathan (God-given) smote the garrison of 
the Philistines... in Geba. Geba and Gibeah 
were towns in Benjamin very close to each other 
(Josh. xviii. 24, 28). From the similarity of the 
names, they are apt to be confounded, and they are 
so in this chapter: for while the two places are 
accurately distinguished [7723, Gibeah (v. 2), and 
23 (v. 3)], the distinction is overlooked in our ver- 
sion (v. 16), where the Hebrew text has [923] Geba. 


Gibeah (Tel el-Falil) (see on ch. x. 26). Geba 
(3 eb’a), a small village half in ruins. ‘‘Garrison” 
a'3)] is different from the word used, v. 23; ch. 
xiv. 1, and signifies something erected; probably 
a pillar or flag-staff, indicative of Philistine ascen- 
dancy; and that the secret demolition of this 
standard, so obnoxious to a young and noble- 
hearted patriot, was the feat of Jonathan referred 
to, is evident from the words, ‘“‘the Philistines 
heard of it,” which is not the way we should 
err an attack on a fortress to be noticed. 
[The Septuagint considers the word as a proper 
name—the name of the Philistine officer in com- 
mand—and renders the clause, rév NaoiB rév 
aASgvAov tov tv TH Bours, smote Nasib, the 
foreigner who was on the hil].] This view is advo. 
cated by Stark (‘Gaza und die hilistaiscbe K tiste,’ 
. 164), who says, ‘the slaughter of one Nasib at 
ba was the occasion of a new campaign.’ It is 
also adopted by Stanley (Smith’s | Dictionary,’ 
article *Jonathan’). This translation, however, 
is quite unwarrantable, as, 10 order to obtain 
the meaning, ‘“‘the Philistines,” always ren- 
dered in the Greek translation ‘foreigners,’ are 
changed from thé iy into the singular, and 
*Geba’ into ‘the hill’ [Perha , after all, the word 
garrison” im our version 8 ould not be lightly 
discarded, for 2¥2, garrison (2 Sam. xxiii. 14) is 
rendered by the sacred historian 3"¥), in the 
parallel passage, 1 Chr. xi. 16; while in 2 Sam. 
viii, 6, 14, the LXX. themselves render 3'r}, by 
povpa, garrison, an outpost or detachment.] Saul 
blew the trumpet thronghout all the land. This, 
a well-known sound, was the usual Hebrew war- 
‘summons: the first blast was answered by the bea- 
con-firein the neighbourin g places. Asecond blast 
bhodadglee phen age tebe a fre ina more sister 
locality, whence the proc on was speedily 
diffused over the whole country. As the Philis- 
tines resented what Jonathan had doneas an overt 
attempt to throw off their yoke, a levy, en masze, 
of the people was immediately ordered, the ren- 
dezvous to be the old camping ground at Gilgal. 
saying, Let the Hebrews hear—i. ¢., obey the 
{The ee has ’H9erixacw o 

éovhor, The slaves ne chara 1:3 if the text 


1 SAMUEL XIII. 


And Jonathan smote “the garrison of the Philistines that was in ?Geba; 

n And Saul blew the trumpet throughout 
4 all the land, saying, Let the Hebrews hear. And all Israel heard say that 
Saul had smitten a garrison of the Philistines, and that Israel also Swas 
had in abomination with the Philistines. And the people were called |’ 

5 together after Saul to Gilgal. And the Philistines gathered themselves 
together to fight with Israel, thirty thousand chariots, and six thousand 


great host. 


B. ©. 10 3. 
* ch. 10. 6. 


8 did stink. 
Gen. 34. 30. 

® Josh. 7. 2. 
Josh, 18,12, 
Hos 4. 15, 
Hos. 6. 8. 

° Judg. 6. 2. 


dz on the sea-shore in multitude: 


de themselves in caves, and in 


were O'7227, slaves, instead of Ovap7, the He- 
brews.] The following ma be given as a repre- 
sentation of the exact position of affairs :—Mich- 
mash (now Mikhmés) and Geba (now Jeb’a) layton 
copes sides of ‘the paste of Michmash” (now 

rady Suweinit), which is an open valley, about a 
mile broad at this point, but which contracts in 
its descent eastward to the Joydan into _a narrow 
precipitous defile. Gibeah (now Tel el-Falil) was 
south of both. Michmash was at first occupied by 
Saul with a large portion of his army: Jonathan, 
his son, remained in Gibeah, the capital, with 
another. The latter had made a successful sally 
on the Philistine garrison at Geba, and the Philis- 
tines having heard of it, determined to take specdy 
and ample revenge by an invasion of the Hebrew 
territory on a large scale. Saul, by a war-sum- 
mons, collected a general muster 0 the fighting 
men of his kingdom at Gilgal, and on his tem- 
porary withdrawal for that purpose from Mich- 
mash, the Philistines took possession of the for- 
tress which he had left. 

5.—TuHE PHILISTINES’ GREAT Host. 

5. thirty thousand chariots, and six thousand 
horsemen. Either this number must include 
chariots of every kind, or the word “chariots” 
must mean the men fighting in them (2 Sam. x. 18; 
1 Ki. xx. 21; 1 Chr. xix. 18). [oyrY, thirty, is 
omitted in one MS. Instead of ogy, thirt, 
the Syriac and Arabic versions bave woz, three. 
It has been suggested that 5 of byte, having been 
twice written by mistake, was then interpreted 
thirty, aud that the present reading originated in 
this way. Or the true number may be 89 (31), 
where ® was afterwards taken for PRN (1,000) 
(Davidson’s ‘ Revision of the Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament’).] The gathering of the chariots 
avd horsemen must be understood to be on the 
Philistine plain, before hey ascended the western 

AS5C8, He itched in the heart of the Benjamin 

ills, in “* ichmash” (now Mikhmas), a pakeeps 
precipitous valley’ (Robinson) eastward from Beth- 
aven (Beth-el). 

6-8—THE ISRAELITES’ 

6. When the men of Israel 
were in @ strait. Thoygh Saul’s 
unabated, his subjects displayed no 
and energy. Instead of venturin ‘ t 
they fled in all directions. [Ihe Septuagint, 
apparently reading ¥3}, come near, instead af 
way, pressed, harassed, renders this clause aah 
a Sapahd eldsy Ste otevins aire pi meockyew 
os, tod the man Ierael saw that he was in 
auch difficulties that he could not advance to 
bhim—viz., the Philistine] Numbers of the people 
took refuge in the hiding-places which the broken 

i of the neighbourbood abundantly afford. 
The rocks are perforated in every direction with 


DISTRESS. 

saw that they 
gallantry was 
degree of zeal 
an encounter, 


Saul foolishly 


7 thickets, and in rocks, and in high places, and in pits. 
Hebrews went over Jordan to the land of Gad an 


offerings. And he ‘offered the burnt offering. 


10 


hast not kept the commandment of th 


14 upon Israel for ever. 


1 SAMUEL XIII. offers sacrifices. 
And some of the; 3B © '*3 
Gilead. As for Saul, | oe 
8 he was yet in Gilgal, and all the people *followed him trembling. And | ,¢i*1>im. 
“he tarried seven days, according to the set time that Samuel had|« peut 17 5 
appointed: but Samuel came not to Gilgal; and the people were scattered ak 
9 from him. And Saul said, Bring hither a burnt offering to me, and peace reaeete. 
Heb. 5, 4, 
And it came to pass, that, as soon as he had made an end of offering | * ameess Es 
the’ burnt offering, behold, Samuel came; and Saul went out to meet him, |, maitiiaied 
11 that he might Ssalute him. And Samuel said, What hast thou done? the face, 
And Saul said, Because I saw that the people were scattered from me, and |/ 
that thou camest not within the days appointed, and that the Philistines} pro. 45. 3. 
12 gathered themselves together at Michmash; therefore said I, The|* tev i711. 
hilistines will come down now upon me to Gilgal, and I have not ®made Sty oa 
supplication unto the Lorn: I forced myself therefore, and offered a burnt | s ch 2 30. 
13 offering. And Samuel said to Saul, /Thou hast done foolishly : %thou | ch. 15. 28. 
e Lorp thy God, which he com- |‘ ee eg 
manded thee: for now would the Lorp have established thy kingdom | pg 7s, 70 
But *now thy kingdom shall not continue: ‘the! Ps 69. 10 
a man after his own heart, and the Lorp hath | Acts 33.22 


Lorp hath sought him 


‘caves,’ and ‘holes,’ and ‘pits,’ crevices and 
fissures sunk deep in the rock soil, subterranean 
granaries or dry wells in the adjoining fields. The 
name of Michmash (hidden treasure) seems to be 
derived from this natural peculiarity (Stanley, 
‘Sinai aad Palestine,’ pp.199, 200; Drew's ‘Scrip- 
ture Lands,’ pp. 113-115; also Stewart’s ‘Tent and 
Khan,’ p. 359). 7, And some of the Hebrews went 
over Jordan to the land of Gad and Gilead [o"Ap) 
az; Septuagint, reading onap), renders it xai 
t dtaBaivovres dréBnoav, and the crossers crossed]. 
8. he tarried seven days. Sanl was still at Gilga 

in the eastern borders of his kingdom, in the 
valley of Jordan. according to the set time that 
Samuel had appointed. [The Septuagint, Acé\urev 


émrad tipépas TH paptuple, ws ime ZamovrA, he tar- 


ried seven days at the.Testimony, as Samuel said.] 


Some bolder spirits had ventured to join the camp 
at Gilgal; but even the courage of those stout- 
ewes men gave way in prospeck of this terrible 
Visitation ; zat as many of them were stealing 
away, Saul thought some immediate and decide 
step. must be taken. He seems to have waited 
till the seventh day was far advanced ; probably 
till about the time of the evening sacrifice, 
9-16.—SAUL, WEARY OF STAYING FOR SAMUEL, 
SACRIFICES, 
9. Saul sald, Bring hither a burnt offering to 
me, and peace offerings. Saul, though patriotic 
enough in his own way, was more ambitious of 
gainivg the glory of a triumph to himself than 
ascribing it to God. He did not understand his 
proper position as king of Israel; and although 
aware of the restrictions under which he held the 
sovereignty, wished to rule as an autocrat who 
possessed ahsolute power both in civil and sacred 
things. ‘This occasion was his first trial. Samuel 
waited till the last day of the seven, in order to 
put the constitutional character of the king to the 
test ; and as Saul, in his impatient and passionate 
haste, knowingly transgressed (v. 12) by want of 
faith, and thus showing his unfitness for his 
peculiar office of theocratic ruler, as he showed 
nothing of the faith of Gideon and other Hebrew 
enerals, he incurred a threat of the rejection which 
is subsequent waywardness confirmed. When 
Saul ordered animals to be brought to him for 
burnt and peace 


ary it is to be remarked | f 


that he is said only to have offered the former (wv. 9, 
12). And I cannot forbear alluding to the gratu- 
itous supposition that Saul invaded the priest’s 
office in-this transaction, and that it was for 
this he was reprehended by Samuel. I call it 
gratuitous, because Samuel never speaks of such 
a thing to Saul. The king's fault was want of a 
full and confiding faith. In the burnt offering no 
priest was at that time required (cf. Judg. vi. 26; 
xiii. 15-23; ch. vii. 9; x. 8; xx. 6, 29; 2 Sam. xxiv. 
24); and even if there were, Samuel was not a 
priest’ (‘Israel according to the Flesh,’ p. 147). 

14. now thy kingdom shall not continue. Saul 
had for some time been swerving from his proper 
and bounden allegiance to Jehovah as king of 
Israel, by acting as an autocrat in appointing a 
standing army (v.-2)-—a great invovation—and now 
in not patiently waiting the time fixed for cele- 
brating the solemn rites of religion. He seems 
to have been desirous of exercising independent 
authority, like the heathen rulers in the neigh- 
bourin countries, and to have become imperious 
and self-wilied, giving unmistakeable indications 
that, under his overnment, the divine law, as 
established by Moses, would soon have been 
superseded, had not Jehovah, in this first stage 
of the monarchy interposed, raising up a new 
dynasty, aud thus vindicated His theocratic 
supremacy by a precedent set up as a beacon, 
too much disregarded, for the warning of future 

ings in Israel. the Lord hath sought him a 
man after his own heart—viz, David, who in 
his public and official conduct acted for the most 
part as a constitutional king of Israel under the 
theocracy, conforming to the laws, upholding the 
worship, and testifying devoted allegiance to the 
authority and revealed will of J ehovah. No doubt 
he was at one wphappy period of his reign guilty 
of adultery and murder, and by the commission of 
those heinous transgressions he was a great sinner. 
But the phrase, “a man after God's own heart,” 
has no reference to the piety or virtues of private 
and personal character ; for no mere man in that 
respect has come up to the standard of the divine 
ed solely with regard to official 
i r Israel (cf. 
ch. ii, 35); and David was certainly entitled to be 
characterized as ‘‘a man after God’s own heart,” 


tom his ardent zeal and undeviating exertions 


The oppressive policy 


7 that which the Lorp commanded thee. 


17 


toward the wilderness. 
19 


1 SAMUEL XIII. 


commanded him ¢o be captain over his people, because thou hast not kept 


_ And Samuel arose, and gat him up from Gilgal unto Gibeah of Ben- 

jamin: and Saul numbered the people that were 7 present with him; Jabout 

16 six hundred men. And Saul, and Jonathan his son, and the people that 
were present with them, abode in ®Gibeah of Benjamin : 

But the Philistines encamped in Michmash. And the spoilers came} u. — 
out of the camp of the Philistines in three companies: one company 
turned unto the way that leadeth to *Ophrah, unto the land of Shual: 
18 and another company turned the way to ! 
pany turned ¢o the way of the border that looketh to the valley of °Zeboim 


Now “there was no smith found throughout all the land of Israel; 
for the Philistines said, Lest the Hebrews make them swords or spears: 
20 but all the Israclites went down to the Philistines, to sharpen every man 
21 his share, and his coulter, and his ax, and his mattock. Yet they had 

104 file for the mattocks, and for the coulters, and for the forks, and for 
22 the axes, and to sharpen the goads. So it came to pass, in the day of] 4 


of the Philistines. 


B. C. 1093, 


7 found. 
J ch, 14.2 
8 Geba, 
ver. 3, 
& Josh 18,£3. 
4 Josh, 16, 3. 


eth-horon: and another com- 


™oKi 24 14, 
Jer 21.1, 
10a file with 
mouths, 

11 to net. 

* Judg 3.31. 
Judg. 5. 8, 
ch. 17. 47, 


battle, that “there was neither sword nor spear found in the hand of any | Zech.4.6. 
of the people that were with Saul and Jonathan: but with Saul and with | Cor 427 
Jonathan his son was there found. ome? 
23 And the )2garrison of the Philistines went out to the passage of Mich- | *0r. stana- 
mash. ing camp. 


for the interests of the true religion, in opposition to 
idolatry. andthe Lord hath commanded him to 
be captain over his people [1), leader, prince] 
—specially a theocratic prince or ruler (cf. ch. ix, 
16; x. 1; xxv. 30; 2 Sam. vi. 21; vi. 8; 1 Kii 
35; xiv. 7; Isa. lv. 4; Dan. ix. 25). 

15. Samuel... gat him. . . unto Gibeah. 
[The Septuagint has «ai avéorn Zapovnh Kas 
anrjrSev ex Laryddwv wat To xatédetppa Tov aov 
avéBn dricw Laovrd els ardvrnow dricw rou aov 
zov jwokentarvd, And Samuel went up from Gilgal, 
and the remnant of the people went up after Saul, 
along with the men of war—ex Tadhyéhwyv els Tapa 
Bevayiv—from Gilgal to Gibeah of Benjamin. ] 
One MS. reads ‘ Saul’ instead of “Samuel” at the 
Leginning of this verse. Dr. Wails is of opinion 
that the Hebrew scribe, while copying, missed a 
line, and so added to the sentence concerning 
Samuel that which ended the verse concerning 
Saul, 16. Saul... abode in Gibeah [p2)3]—in 


Gebz. Saul removed his camp thither, either in 
the hope that, being near his native town, he 
would gain an increase of followers, or that he 
might enjoy the counsels and influence of the 
prophet. [The Septuagint adds xat exhaty, and 
the people wept, considering bow small a band 
they were against the immense host of the 
enemy. 

17, Yi 6 spoilers came out of the camp of the 
Philistines in three companies. Those L doves 
bands, sallying from Michmash, ravage throu 
the three valleys which radiate from the uplands 
of Michmash to Ophrah (now Tayibeb) (see on 
Judg. vii. 2).0a the north, a a the rocky pass 
of Beth-horon on the west, and down the ravines of 
Zeboim (the hyenas), eastward towards the Ghor, 
or Jordan valley, on the east. 

19. Now there was no smith... throughout... 
Israel. The country was in the lowest state of de- 
pression and degradation. The Philistines, after 
the great victory over the sons of Eli, had become 
the virtual masters of the land. Their policy in 
disarming the natives has been often followed in 
the East, (cf. Judy. v. oe instance in 


modern times, Morgan’s ‘History of Algiers,’ p- 
196, quoted by Taylor, ‘Calmet’s Fragments,’ 
No. xci.) For repairing any serious damage to 
their agricultural implements, they had to apply 
to the neighbouring forts. 21. Yet they had aL 
file—as a kind of privilege, for the purpose of 
sharpening sundry sinaller utensils of husbandry. 
Soc Septuagint, «al qv 6 tpvyntée Eromos Tov 

epi{ew’ ra de dxein qu rpets olkdor els rédv 
éddvra, kai rH aElvp nat Te Spemdvw Urdoracts Hu 
% avtn, ‘and the gee season (vintage) was ready 
for the reaping. Now the implements were three 
shekels for the tooth, and to the ax and to the 
sickle there was the same subject.’ This isa literal 
and correct rendering; but it is wholly meaning- 
less, or what meaning there is in it is irrelevant 
to the context.] 22. in the day of battle (01: 
nen?n] (a verbal noun)—in the day of fighting. 
[The Septuagint, wal eyevnOn év rats nuépas Tov 
mo\éuov Mayuds, ‘and it happered in the time of 
tho war of Michmash’—a meaning quite different 
from that of the Hebrew text.] there was neither 
sword nor spear found in the hand of any of 
the people. They had no weapons of offence but 
their rude implements of husbandry. But by 
means of these a bold, energetic militia could do 
great execution ; and in the well-known instances 
of the royalist ent of La Vendee, or the 
Hays of Cramond, in Scotland, we have Serene 
of the.alert and effective manner in which a 
pastoral or agricultural people can arm themselves 
at a moment's notice. and Jonathan alone 
were furnished with ead military weapons; 
but the Israelites, on this as on former occasions 
(see on Judg, iii. 31; v. 8), found that “the Lord 
saveth not with sword and spear: for the battle is 
the Lord’s” {ch. xvii. 47). 

@3. the garrison of the Philistines went out to 
the passage of Michmash. They were seén to 
remove their camp from the village to the pass of 
Michmash—i. e., half a mile or so south-east, to 
the brow of the cliff overhanging the ravine which 
separates Michmash from Geba (Porter's ‘Hand- 
book,’ p. 214). 


Jonathan andhisarmour-bearer 1 SAMUEL XIV. 


the Philistines’ garrison, that 7s on the other side. 


6 Gibeah. An 


7 Lorp to%save by many or by few. 


smite the Philistines. 


NOW tit came to pass upon a day, that Jonathan the son of Saul said | _8-© 107 
33 unto the young ee a his armour, Come, and let us go over to sao dig 
But he told not his| js asy. 
2 father. And Saul tarried in the uttermost part of Gibeah under a pome- | « ch. 1s. 15. 
granate tree which ¢s in Migron: and the people that were with him |* pe ae 
3 were “about six hundred men; and? Ahiah, the son of Ahitub, “I-chabod’s| j.¢,° 
brother, the son of Phinehas, the son of Eli, ¢ the Lorp’s priest in Shiloh, | ¢ cn. «. 2 
wearing anephod. And the people knew not that Jonathan was Bone, | 4 Ex 26, 3. 
4 And between the passages, by which Jonathan sought to go over “unto|] oy 9 14 
the Philistines’ garrison, there was a sharp rock on the one side, and a |¢ ch.13.:3. 
sharp rock on the other side: and the name of the one was Bozez, and the f peng! 7 
5 name of the other Seneh. The ?fore front of the one was situate north- |, p24 3. 5), 
ward over against Michmash, and the other southward over against] Josn. 11:12. 
d Jonathan said to the young man that bare his armour, ae ae. 
Come, and let us go over unto the garrison of these / uncircumcised : it ieee 
may be that the Lorp will work for us: for there is no restraint to the} Fs. us.«. 
And his armour-bearer said unto bd nod 


him, Do all that zs in thine heart: turn thee; behold, I am with thee 


CHAP. XIV. 1-14.—JonaTHAN MIRACULOUSLY 
SMITES THE PHILISTINES’ GARRISON. 

1, the Philistines’ garrison—margin, the stand- 
ing camp in “ the passage of Michmash ” (ch. xiii. 
16, 23), now Wady es-Suweinit. It begins in the 
neighbourhood of Betin (Beth-el) and el-Bireh 
fecal and as it breaks through the ridge 

elow these places its sides form precipitous 
walls. On the right, about a quarter of an acre 
below, it again breaks off, an ses between 
high perpendicular precipices (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical 
Researches,’ ii., p. 116; Stanley’s ‘Sinai and Pales- 
tine,’ p. 201; Porter's ‘Handbook of Syria and 
Palestine,’ pp. 214, 215). 2. Saul tarried in the 
uttermost part of Gibeah. His head quarters 
were removed from Geba to Migron, ‘in the ex- 
tremity or skirts of Gibeah,’—tbus at once retreat- 
ing from the Philistines and drawing near to the 
high priest, as well as Samuel (ch. xiii, 15), who 
was in Gibeah. The exact site of Migron has not 
been ascertained; but it lay along the road which 
ran through this passage (Isa. x. 28), and probably, 
as Porter suggests, somewhere on the bank of 
Wady Kirah. There was, therefore, only the 
breadth of the ravine between the two camps. 
Saul had encamped, along with Samuel and Ahiah 
the high priest, on the top of one of the conica 
or spherical hills which abound in the Benjamite 
territory, and favourable for an encampment, 
called Migron (aprecipice). under a pomegranate 
tree [ji275, the pomegranate]—some noted tree. 


But as the pomegranate is of too low a stature for 
Saul to erect a tent under its shade, many take 
the word as the name of the town a little north- 
east of Gibeah and Michmash (Josh. xv. 32; 
Judg. xx. 45; 1 Chr. xiv. 32; Zech. xiv. 10), now 
Rimmén: ‘a village,’ says Rolinson (‘ Biblical 
Researches,’ ii., pp. 113, 132), ‘which forms a re- 
markable object in the landscape, being situated 
on and around the summit of a conical chalky 
hill, and visible in all directions.’ 4 between 
the passages—i.e¢., the deep and great ravine of 
Suweinit, which extended from west to east. 
Jonathan sought to go over unto the Philistines’ 
Sarrison—a distance of about three miles, runnin 

between two jagged points, or, Hebrew, ‘teeth o 

the cliff.’ there was a sharp rock on the one 
side, and a sharp rock on the other side. . . 
Bozez (shining, from the aspect of the chalky rock) 
- - . Seneh (the thorn, probably from a solitary 
acacia on its top), ef are the only rocks of the 


kind in this vicinity; and the top of the ome to- 
wards Michmash was occupied as the post of the 
Philistines. ‘In the gorge or valley are two hills 
of a conical or rather a spherical form, having steep 
rocky sides, with small wadies running up bebind 
each, so as almost to isolate them. Oue is on the 
side towards Geba (Jeb’a), and the other towards 
Michmash (Mtkhmas). These would seem to be 
the two rocks mentioned in connection with 
Jonathan’s adventure, They are not, indeed, so 
“sharp” as the language of Scripture would seem 
to imply, but they are the only rocks of the kind 
in this vicinity’ (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ 
ii, p. 116). The ridges on each side of the valley 
exhibit two elevated points which project into the 
great wady ; and the easternmost of these bluffs 
on each side probably the outposts of the two 
garrisons of the Israelites and the Philistines. 
The road passes around the eastern side of the 
southern hill, the post of Israel, and then strikes 
up over the western part of the northern one, the 
post of the Philistines, and the scene of Jonathan’s 
adveuture. These hills struck us now, more than 
formerly, as of sharp ascent, and as appropriate 
to the circumstauces of the narrative. They are 
isolated cliffs in the valley, except so far as the 
low ridge, at the end of which they are found, 
connected them back with the higher ground on 
each side (Robingon’s ‘ Later Biblical Researches,’ 
Second Journey, p. 289). The two camps were in 
sight of each other; and it was up the steep rocky 
sides of this isolated eminence that Jonathan and 
his armour-bearer (v. 6) made their adventurous 
approach. This enterprise is one of the most 
gallant and romantic that history records. The 
action, viewed in itself, was rash, and contrary to 
all established rules of military discipline, Which 
do not permit soldiers to fight, or to undertake any 
enterprise that may involve importaut conse- 
quences, without the order of the generals. It 
night be that he was incited to it by a divine 
impulse, his patriotic spirit being roused by 
rumours of the depredations committed by the 
three marauding parties (ch. xiii. 17, 18) on the 
poasentey in the neighbourhood. 6. Jonathan 
said to the young man.. ..Come, and let us go 
over unto the garrison [232~5s. The Septuagint 


takes this word as the name of a place, and trans- 
lates, Arupipev els Meoodf, let us go over to 
Messab]._ it may be that the Lord Will work 
for us. This expression did not imply a doubt: 
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8 according to thy heart. Then said Jonathan, Behold, we will pass over 


up unto us; then we wi 
our hand: and * this shall be a si 


11 And both of them discovere 


we will show you @ 
Come up after me; 
13 Israel. 
his armour-bearer after him: an 


half acre of land, which a yoke of oxen might plow. 


15 And# there was trembling in the 


quaked: so it was ®a very great trembling. 


16 


see who is gone from us. 


smite the Philistines. 


B. ©. 1087, 
9 unto these men, and we will discover ourselves unto them. If they say |* Be still 
thus unto us, ®Tarry until we come to you; then we will stand still in peas ee 
10 our place, and will not go up unto them. But if they say thus, Come torts 
1 go up: for the Lorp hath delivered them into oe % 
unto us. ae 
And themselves unto the garrison of the | ¢ en 17.4, 
Philistines: and the Philistines said, Behold, the er RF forth out} soe 
12 of the holes where they had hid themselves. And the men of the garrison | *7"*"* 
answered Jonathan and his armour-bearer, and said, Come up to us, and aki 1.8 
thing. And Jonathan said unto his armour-bearer, |’ Sev. 2)78 
for the Lorp hath delivered them into the hand of | Deut 3.0 
And ‘Jonathan climbed up “tie his hands and upon his feet, and | Josh. 23.10, 
they ‘fell before Jonathan; and his | , Rom.53- 
14 armour-bearer slew after him. And that first slaughter, which Jonathan | * frie ot 
and his armour-bearer made, was about twenty men, within as it were fan | an acre of 
land, 
E host, in the field, and among all the | « et - 
people: the garrison, and ‘the spoilers, they also trembled, and the earth cet 7. 2, 
2 wt 
And the watchmen of Saul in Gibeah of Benjamin looked; and, behold, lie 
the multitude melted away, and they went on beating down one another, | | Ps 1% 5.6 
17 Then said Saul unto the people that were with him, Number now, and onus 
And when they had numbered, behold, bling of 
his armour-bearer were not there. And Saul said unto Gees be 
en. le 


18 Jonathan an 


Ahiah, Bring hither the ark of God: (for the ark of God was at that time 


it signified simply that the object he aimed at was 
not in his own power, that it depended upoa God, 
and that he expected success neither from his own 
strength nor his own merit. 8. Behold, we will 


pass over unto these men, and we will discover 
ourselves unto them [3)]—we will appcar, 
show ourselves. [The Septuagint, mistaking 77}, 
be revealed or Iaid bare, for 553, be rolled, has Idod, 
iets diaBalvopev mpos Tous avépas, cat kaTakuuosn- 
couela mpos airovbs, we will cross over to the 
men, and will be rolled down (tumble) upon 
them.] 9. If they say... 10. Come up... the 
Lord hath delivered them into our hand, Wheo 
Jonathan appears here to prescribea sign or token of 
God’s will, we may infer that the same spirit which 
inspired this enterprise sugges the means of its 
execution, and put into his heart what to ask of 
God (see on Gen. xxiv. 12-14). 

11, Behold, the Hebrews come forth out of 
the holes. As it could not occur to the sentries 
that two men had come with hostile designs, 
it was a natural conclusion that they were 
Israelite deserters; and hence no attempt was 
made to hinder their ascent, or stone them, as 
they were scrambling up the ridge. 13. and they 
fell before Jonathan [21; Septuagint, reading 
npn, they stared at, xar ewéBhewav kata mpdowTou 
lwvdSav, xa erdtatev airods, xat 5 atowy té oxedn 
abtév, eredidov oriaw abrou, and they looked to- 
ward the face of Jonathan, and he smote them, 
and his armour-bearer Re it them (dealt-similar 
blows) behind him], This accords with the state- 
ment of Josephus, that Jonathan’s feat was per- 
formed very early in the morning, when the 
Philistine army was mostly asleep, and some newly 
awake, 14. that firat slaughter... within... 
an half acre of land, which a yoke of oxen might 
plow. This was a very ancient mode of meae 
surement, and it still a eae in the East, [But 


Dr. Kennicott (‘First Dissertation,’ p. 452) pur- 
oses, by a slight change of the puuctuation, a 
ifferent text, which brings ont a meaning exactly 

corresponding to that of the Septuagint,—Kal 

éyernSn 4 wAnyh 4 epdtn jw ewarakev "Twvasav 
kal 6 alpwy Td oxen abou ws elkoat Avdpes ev Bodice 
kai év merpoBdAois kal ty KoyAate Tov wediov, And 
this first slaughter, by which Jonathan and his 
armour-bearer smote about twenty men, was 
accomplished by arrows, by slinging of stones, and 
by flints of the field.] The men who saw them 
scrambling up the rock had been surprised and 
killed; and the spectacle of twenty corpses would 

suggest to others that they were attacked by a 

numerous force, The success of the adventure 

was aided by a panic that struck the enemy, 
produced both by the sudden surprise aud the 

shock of an earthquake, The feat was begun and . 

achieved by the faith of Jonathan, and the issue 

was of God. 

15. And there was trembling in the host, in 
the field, and among all the people: the garri- 
gon, and the spoilers, they also trembled. [The 
Septuagint has xai éyenidn exoracis év Th Wapep- 
Bodf kat év dypw, kal was o dads 6 év Mecca, xat 
dt dtapSelpovres eEéarncav, kal ab’tol obx h0edov 
mo.eiv, And there was a trembling in the camp, 
and in the field, and on all the people in Messab, 
and the spoilers stood still, and would not’ do 
(anything). 

18, the watchmen of Saul... looked. The 
wild disorder in the enemies’ camp was descried, 
and the noise of dismay heard on the heights of 
Gibeah. 17. said Saul... Number now, and 
gee who is gone from us. The idea occurred _to 
him that it might be some daring adventurer be- 
longing to his own little troop, and it would be 
easy to discover him. 18. Saul said unto 2 
Bring hither the ark of God. There is no evi- 
dence that the ark had been brought from Kirjath- 


jearim. {The Septuagint version 18 preferable 5. 


The rash 1 SAMUEL XIV adjuration of Saul. 


19 with the children of Israel.) And it came to pass, while Saul talked 
"unto the priest, that the ®noise that was in the host of the Philistines 
went on and increased: and “Saul said unto the priest, Withdraw thine 

20 hand. And Saul and all the people that were with him 7 assembled them- 
selves, and they came to the battle: and, behold, °every man’s sword was 

21 against his fellow, and there was a very great discomfiture. Moreover the 

ebrews that were with the Philistines before that time, which went up 
with them into the camp from the country round about, even they also 

22 turned to be with the Israelites that were with Saul and Jonathan. Like- 
wise all the men of Israel which had ?hid themselves in mount Ephraim, 
when they heard that the Philistines fled, even they also followed hard 

23 after them in the battle. So *the Lorp saved Israel that day: and the 
battle passed over "unto Beth-aven. 2 

24 And the men of Israel were distressed that day. for Saul had ‘adjured 
the people, saying, Cursed be the man that eateth any food until evening, 
that I may be avenged on mine enemies. So none of the people tasted 

25 any food. And ‘all they of the land came to a wood; and there was 

26 “honey upon the ground. And when the people were come into the wood, 
behold, the honey dropped; but no man put his hand to his mouth: for 

27 the people feared the oath. But Jonathan heard not when his father 
charged the people with the oath: wherefore he put forth the end of the 
rod that was in his hand, and dipped it in 8an honey-comb, and put his 

28 hand to his mouth; and his eyes were enlightened. Then answered one 
of the people, and said, 'Thy father °straitly charged the ha with an 
oath, saying, Cursed 4e the man that eateth any food this ay. And the 

29 people were faint. ‘Then said Jonathan, My father hath troubled the 

and: see, I pray you, how mine eyes have been enlightened, because I 

30 tasted a little of this honey; how much more, if haply the people had 
eaten freely to-day of the spoil of their enemies which they found? 
for had there not been now a much greater slaughter among the 
Philistines ? 
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which, by a slight variation of the text, reads, | now destroyed, on the central ridge of Palestine, 
Tpocdyaye ro ‘Epos, bring ‘the ephod’—i.e., the then over to the other side, from the eastern pass 
priestly cape, which the high priest put ou when | of Michmash (v. 31), to the western pass of Aijalon, 


consulting the oracle. That this should be at through which they escaped into 


their own 


hand is natural, from the presence of Ahiah him- plains. Josephus asserts that ‘many ten thousands 
self, as well as the nearness of Nob, where the | of the Philistines were slain in this rout’ (‘ Anti- 


tabernacle was then situated.] 19. Withdraw quities,’ b. vi., ch. vi., sec. 4), 
thine hand. The priest, invested with the ephod,| 94 Saul had a 
Pe an hg and Re vaio hands. Saul 
erceiving that the opportunity was inviting, an Fees 
that God eee to have sufficiently declared toe Philistine 
in favour of His people, requested the priest to 
cease, that they might immediately join in the 
contest, The season for consultation was past, them taki 
the time for prompt action was come. 20, Saui 


: djured the people. Afraid lest 
80 precious an opportunity of effectually humbling 

Y l power might be lost, the impetuous 
king laid an anathema on any one who should 
taste food until the evening. This rash and foolish 
denunciation distressed the people, by preventing 
ng such refreshments as they aie get 


and all the people. The whole warriors in the on the march, and materially hindered, t 


e suc- 


cessful attainment of his own patriotic object. 


garrison of Gibeah, the Israelite deserters in the 

camp of the Philistines, and the fugitives among ge ener crane 
the mountains of Ephraim, now all rushed to the 
yursuit, which was hot and Sanguinary. 21. the 


land came to a wood; and 
there was honey. The honey_is described as 
“upon the ground,” ‘dropping’ from the trees, 


and in honey-combs indicating it to be bees’ honey. 
ebrews that were with the Philistines before | 2 ; natias : ar 
that wine [omaxm. The Septuagint, res ding Bees in the East are not, as in England, kept in 


hives ; they are all in a wild state. 


The forests 


or7v2P7}, renders it xal ét Sovdoe bt Svtes exSés | literally flow with honey; large combs may ,be 
kat toiTyv imépav, and the slaves who had been | 8een han 13 ee the trees as you pass along, full 
overt. 


(with them) yesterday and the third day.] The | of honey ( 


8). [The Septuagint has ‘Iaad 


whole body of Hebrews who thus rallied round | Sevmées iv Medtcoavos Kata modowmov Tov aypou, 
the king to aid hirn in pursuing the Philistine | Jaal was a thicket (forest) full of beebives along 
fugitives is stated in the Septuagint to have com- | the face of the ground.} 27. Jonathan . 2+ put 
prised [ws deka ythiddes avdpav] about 10,000 men. | ferth the end of the rod . . . and dipped it in 
Josephus gives the same number (* Antiquities,’ b, | 22 honey-comb [w313 niv:]—not, properly, the 


vi., ch. vi., sec, 3). 23, So the Lord saved Israel | ‘‘ honey-comb,” ¢, é., the cells i 
that day; and the battle passed over unto Beth- | ig contained, but the dropping 


n which the honey 
of the honey comb; 


aven—i, ¢., Beth-el, Hi apeaned over the forest, | i.¢., liquid honey (cf, Ps. xix. 2) (Gesenius). 


The people 1 SAMUEL XIV. 


resoue Jonathan. 


31 And they smote the Philistines that day from Michmash to Aijalon: | 3. © 187. 
32 and the people were very faint. And the people flew upon the spoil, and | ° Gen 9.4. 
took sheep, and oxen, and calves, and slew them on the ground: and the |o 149522 
33 people did eat them *with the blood, Then they told Saul, saying, Behold, Terk i 
the people sin against the Lorp, in that they eat with the blood. And| Lev. 19.2. 
he said, Ye have | transgressed: roll a great stone unto me this day. ene Gis: 
34 And Saul said, Disperse yourselves among the people, and say unto them, Or dealt 
Bring me hither every man his ox, and every man his sheep, and slay them | _ treacher- 
here, and eat; and sin not against the Lorp in eating with the blood. | .9°n7; 
And all the people brought every man his ox !? with him that night, and ‘isa 
85 slew them there. And Saul “built an altar unto the Lorn: 13the same | “Jude. 4.4 
was the first altar that he built unto the Lorp, pa. 
36 And Saul said, Let us go down after the Philistines by night, and spoil} 2s. abe 
them until the morning light, and let us not leave a man of them. And | *that altar 
they said, Do whatsoever seemeth good unto thee. Then said the priest, ged 
87 *Let us draw near hither unto God. And Saul asked counsel of God, dabei 
Shall I go down after the Philistines? wilt thou deliver them into the | , LORD. 
hand of Israel? But he “answered him not that day. See ia 
38 And Saul said, ‘Draw ye near hither all the chief of the people; and | ¥ ch. 2 6. 
39 know and see wherein this sin hath been this day: for, “as the Lorn], P* 
liveth, which saveth Israel, though it be in Jonathan my son, he shall Rene eae 
surely die. But there was not a man among all the people that answered | 'corners. 
40 him. ‘Then said he unto all Israel, Be ye on one side, and I and Jonathan | (,*#™-'2* 
my son will be on the other side. And the people said unto Saul, Do Be sk 
41 what seemeth good unto thee. Therefore Saul said unto the LorD God | innocent, 
of Israel, Give a perfect Jot. * And Saul and Jonathan were taken: but |, }70,1%% 
42 the people escaped. And Saul said, Cast lots between me and Jonathan Lets 
43 my son. And Jonathan was taken. Then Saul said to Jonathan, ° Tell hele 
me what thou hast done. And Jonathan told him, and said, I did but| ,,2%,"* 
taste a little honey with the end of the rod that was in mine hand, and, pee 
44 lo, I must die. And Saul answered, #God do so and more also: for thou | ° Josh 7. 19, 
45 shalt surely die, Jonathan. And the people said unto Saul, Shall peers 
Jonathan die, who hath wrought this great salvation in Israel? God see rs 
forbid: ‘as the Lorp liveth, there shall not one hair of his head fall to | * 2 Sam, 14, 
the ground; for “he hath wrought with God this day. So the people oe 
46 rescued Jonathan, that he died not. Then Saul went up from following Lake’ a 
the Philistines: and the Philistines went to their own place. f Isa 13.3 
47. So Saul took the kingdom over Israel, and fought against all his|, ng he: 
enemies on every side, against Moab, and against the children of ? Ammon, ig | 
4 2Sam, 10.6, © 


and against Edom, and against the kings of * Zobah, and against the 


$1. the people were very faint. 32. And... 
flew upon the spoil. At evening, when the time 
fixed by Saul had expired, faint and famishing, 
the pursuers fell voraciously upon the cattle they 
had taken, and threw them on the ground, to 
cut off their flesh and eat it raw, so that the 
army, by Saul’s rashness, were detiled by eating 
blood, or living animals; potelis as the Abyssin- 
jans do, who cut a part of the auimal’s rump, but 
close the hide upon it, and nothing mortal follows 
fromthat wound. They were painfully conscien- 
tious in keeping the king’s order, for fear of the 
curse, but had no scruple in transgression God’s 
command. To prevent this violation of the law, 
Saul ordered a large stone to be rolled, and those 
that slaughtered the oxen to cut their throats on 
that stone. By laying the avimal’s head on the 
high stone, the blood oozed out on the ground, 
and sufficient evidencé was afforded that the ox 
or sheep was dead before it was attempted to eat 
it. 33. Ye have cages da roll a great stone 


unto me this day. [The Septuagint has ex TeSSainz 
kuricaté pot NiJov evtavS« péyay, from Gethaim 
roll me a great stone. } 

45, the people rescued Jonathan, that he died 
not. When Saul became aware of Jonathan’s 
pie Sipe in regard to the honey, albeit it 
was done in ignorance, and involved no guilt, he 
was, like J ephthah, about to put his son to death, 
in conformity with his vow. But the more en- 
lightened conscience of the army prevented the 
tarnishing the glory of the day by the blood of the 
young hero, to whose faith and valour it was 
chiefly due. 

47, So Saul... fought against all his enemies 
on every side. This signal triumph over the 
Philistines was followed, not only by their expul- 
gion from the land of Israel, but by successful 
incursions against various hostile neighbours, on 
the east as well as west of the Jordan, whom he 
harassed, though he did not subdue them, kings 


of Zobah—in northern Syria, adjoining Hamath 


Saul sent to 


1 SAMUEL XV. 


destroy Amalek. 


48 Philistines; and whithersoever he turned himself, he vexed them, And 
he. 27gathered an host, and 4smote the Amalekites, and delivered Israel 

F the hands of them that spoiled them. b 
Now ‘the sons of Saul were Jonathan, and Ishui, and Melchi-shua: and 


out 0 
49 


B.C. 1057. 
£ Num 23.17, 
17 Or, 


wrough 
mighti'y. 


the names of his two daughters were these; the name of the first-born !4 ch. 15 3.7 


50 Merab, and the name of the younger Michal: and the name of Saul’s 
wife zas Ahinoam, the daughter of Ahimaaz: and the name of the 
51 captain of his host was Abner, the son of Ner, Saul’s uncle. 


| ® ch. 31. 2, 
1Chr 8. 33, 
1Chr 9. 3u. 

16 Abiner. 


And 'Kish 


was the father of Saul; and Ner the father of Abner was the son of Abicl. ; x. ery 


52 And there was sore war against the Philistines all the days of Saul: and 


CHAP. 13, 


when Saul saw any strong man, or any valiant man, “he took him unto | « q& 9. 36, 


him. 


ch 10. 1. 


15 SAMUEL also said unto Saul, *The Lorp sent me to anoint thee to|° = 1.8. 


be king over his people, over Israel: now therefore hearken thou unto the : 


2 voice of the words of the Lorp. 


3 way, when he came up from Egypt. 


Num 24.10, 
Deut. 25.17, 


Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, I remem- !® Lev. 27. 28. 
ber that which Amalek did to Israel,?how he laid wazt for him in the 
Now go and smite Amalek, and 


! Deut. 13.15, 
16. 
Josh 6. 17, 


“utterly destroy all that they have, and spare them not; but slay both | ¢ Ex. 2.6. 


man and woman, “infant and suckling, ‘ox and sheep, camel and ass. 
4 And Saul gathered the people together, and numbered them in /Te- 


* Gen. 3. 17. 
Josh. 7. 24, 
Rom. 8, 20, 


laim, two hundred thousand footmen, and ten thousand men of Judah. '/ Josh. 15.24. 


ou the north, and extending to the Euphrates. 
It was a rich aud important region. In the time 
of Saul it was governed by a number of petty but 
independent rulers, whom he “‘ vexed.” 

49. the sons of Saul were Jonathan (i. e., whom 
Jehovah gave), and Ishui (Septuagint, “Iecctov], 
and Melchi-shua [Septuagint, MeAyio@] . 
Merah (27, increase; Septuagint, MepoB; Josephus, 
Meooty] ... Michal (Septuagint, MedAxor ; Josephus, 
Miyd\a]. 50. Abner—i. e., father of a light [Sep- 
tuagint, ‘ABévvnp] . . . Ner—i.e., a light, a lamp; 
the grandfather of Saul. 

CHAP. XV. 1-6.—SauL SENT To DESTROY AMA- 
LEK, 

1. The Lord sent me to anoint thee... now 
therefore hearken thou unto the voice of the 
... Lord. Several years had been passed in 
unsuccessful military operations against trouble- 
some neighbours ; and during these Saul had been 
left to act in great measure at his own discre- 
tion as an independent prince. Now a new test 
is proposed of his possessing the character of a 
theocratic monarch in Israel; and in announcing 
the duty required of him, Samuel brought before 
him his official station as the Lord’s vicegerent, 
aud the peculiar obligation under which he was 
laid to act in that capacity. He had formerly 
done wrong, for which a severe rebuke and 
threatening were administered to him (ch. xiii. 
13, 14). Now an opportunity was afforded him of 
retrieving that error by an exact obedience to the 
Divinecommand. 2, Iremember—I am reminded 
of what Amalek did; perhaps by the still remain- 
iug trophy or memorial erected by Moses (Exod. 
xvii. 15, 16). Amalek—the powerful tribe which 
inhabited the country immediately to the east- 
ward of the northern Cushites. Their territory 
extended over the whole of the eastern portion 
of the desert of Sinai to Rephidim. They were 
the earliest opponents (Deut. xxv. 18; Exod. xvii. 
8-16), the hereditary and restless enemy of Israel 
(Num. xiv. 45; Judg, iii. 133 vi. 3), and had not 
repented (ch. xiv. 48) of their bitter and sleepless 
hatred during the 500 years that had- elapsed 
since their doom was pronounced Being a people 
of nomadic habits, they were as plundering and 
dangerous as the Peso Arabs, particularly to 


the southern tribes. The national interest re- 

nired, and God, as K1nG or ISRAEL, decreed, that 
this public enemy, who had now filled up the 
measure of their iniquity, should be removed. 
Their destruction was to be without reservation 
or exception. 3. Now go and smite Amalek, &c. 
The Septuagint, as it were to increase the per- 
emptoriness of the command, has introduced into 
the text several clauses which were manifestly at 
first inserted only as explanatory notes in the 
margin: ‘Now go and smite Amalek and Jerim, 
aud all things that are his; thou shalt not turn to 
advantage aught of his, but shalt utterly destroy 
him: thou shalt regard him and all his as lying 
under a curse, and shalt not spare him,’ &. 

4, Saul gathered the people together. The 
alacrity with which he entered (sce a brief notice 
of it, ch. xiv. 48) on the necessary preparations 
for the expedition, gave a fair but delusive 
promise of faithfulvess in its execution. Telaim— 
or ‘Telem’ (according to Kimchi, Raumer, &c., 
though Keil is inclined, from the difference in the 
punctuation, to think they are separate places), 
among the uttermost cities of the tribe of Judah 
towards the coast of Edom (Josh. xv. 21, 24). 
‘Saul would naturally choose a spot where the 
principal routes from north, east, and west 
converged in the direction of the Amalekite 
territory. Only one such place is to be found— 
namely, at el-Kuseir, about four miles south of 
*Ar’&r’'ah, where the junction of the wadies 
es-Seba’, el-Khilil, ’Ar’4r’ah, Milh, &c., brings 
together the various roads from Beer-sheba, Gaza, 
Hebron, Carmel (Saul’s own route), and many 
other places, and thus gives convenient access 
to all parts of the country. Now, it is a most 
interesting fact that this very spot is occupied 
by the Arab tribe Dhullam—a word identical 
with Telem in its consonants, and with Telaim 
in its principal vowel also’ (‘ Negeb,’ p. 887, 888: 
ef. Robinson’s ‘Biblical Researches,’ ii, p. 619; 
Wilson's ‘Lands of the Bible,’ i, p. 345). [As 
the word ng occurs only in three passages, in 
each it bears the sense of a Jamb (ch. vii. 9; Isa. 
xl. 2; Ixy. 25), the Jewish writers translate lamas 
here, and the Chaldee Paraphrase, paschal lambs; 
supposing that Saul deduced the number of the 


Saul spares 


to all the children of Israel when they came up out of Egypt. 
7 Kenites departed from among the Amalekites. And sSeut 


Saul and the people spared Agag, and °the best o 


1 SAMUEL XV. Agag the king. 

5 And Saul came to a city of Amalek, and aid wait in the valley, | B.©. 107. 
6 And Sanl said unto ’the Kenites, *Go, depart, get you down from among |! Or fought, 
the Amalekites, lest I destroy you with them: for ‘ye showed kindness |’ Nu™ #2 
So the | «gens 8 

smote the | ¢ Ex. 18.10. 

Amalekites from Havilah ‘until thou comest to ‘Shur, that is over |4 o% 
8 against Egypt. And ™he took Agag the king of the Amalekites alive, |: eos wes 
9 and “utterly destroyed all the people with the edge of the sword. But | ™1 Ki: 31 
P the sheep, and of the Mee ipa 

oxen, and *of the fatlings, and the lambs, and all that was good, and Sar ines 

would not utterly destroy them: but every thing that was vile and refuse, ay 
sort. 


that they destroyed utterly. 


people from the number of lambs slain for the 
passover. The Vulgate has quasi agnos, as lambs, 
apparently reading ORO, instead of onbea, in our 
present Hebrew text. It is alleged in support of 
this interpretation that Telaim is found nowhere 
88 @ proper name. On the other hand, the 
leading versions have rendered it as the name of 
a place. The tuagint has sv Tadyadors, in 
Gilgal, which Bochart (‘ Hierozoicon,’ lib. ii., c. 43) 
Bays was the error of a = for Tadators (see the 
Septuagint on 2 Sam. iii. 12). The Syriac retaias 
it as here; but the Arabic has, ina genie oad 
called Tarila.] 5. came to a city of Amalek— 
probaby their capital. laid wait in the valley— 
ollowing the strategic policy of Joshua at Ai, 


ii., p -468, 618; Stanley, ‘Sinai and 
Palestine,’ pp. 160-161, 289, 204; ‘ Negeb,’ pP. 10, 
76). ‘‘Kenites” (see on Judg. i. 16). In con- 


scene of danger. 
5 7-9,.—HE SPARES AGAG AND THE BEST OF THE 

POIL. 

7. Sanl smote the eam A | them 
over the whole territory they frequented. His 
own view of the proper and expedient course to 
follow was his rule, not the command of God, 
8. took Agag... alive. (118, evidently a re- 
duplicate variety of the Egyptian H4k, ruler (see 
on Nasr xxi. 33). This was the common title of 
the Amalekite kings. Saul had no scruple about 
the apparent cruelty of it, for he made fierce and 
indiscriminate havoc of the people. But he spared 
Agag, probably to enjoy the glory of displaying 
60 “distinguished a captive. Josephus distinctly 
asserts (‘ Antiquities,’ b. vi., ch. vii., sec. 2) that 
the beauty and tallness of his body made so fine 
an appearance, and Saul admired it so much, that 
he thought him worthy of preservation (cf. 1 Ki. 
xx, 32-34), and in like manver the most valuable 

ortions of the booty, as the cattle. 9. and of 
he fatlings [07799)}|. This plural substantive (cf. 
ii, Sam. vi. 13), which in the singular denotes 
second rank, second place, is used apparently 
in this passage to indicate cattle of a second 
quality ; perhaps lambs of the second birth—i. e., 
autumnal lambs, and vere weaker and less 


| 


valuable (Geseniaus). Bochart (‘Hierozoicon’) thinks 
that it means full-grown cattle. [The Septuagint 
has twv édecpdrwy, cattle fit for food]. Our trans- 
lators have evidently followed the LXX. By this 
wilful and partial obedience to a positive com- 
mand, complying with it in some parts and 
violating it in others, as suited his own taste, 
humour, or cupidity, Saul showed his selfish 
arbitrary temper and love of despotic power, aud 
consequently his utter unfitness to perform the 
duties of a delegated king in Israel. In fact, he 
was guilty of the very sin of Achan, iu secreting, 
che covetousness, “‘ the accursed thing” (Josh. 
vii. 20, 21). The Amalekites were a horde of 
fierce, restless, incorrigible marauders, who lived 
by plunder; and, joining with the remnant of the 
aficient Rephaim and their Anakim kindred, 
appeared as open hereditary enemies of Israel. 
It was a political measure, therefore, essential to 
the peace of the Jewish kingdom, that such 
dangerous neighbours should be extirpated ; and 
hence reasons of present policy, enforced by the 
memory of early national wrongs, prompted this 
hostile expedition peep them in the reign of Saul, 
The stern decree or law for the utter extermivation 
of this people has frequently drawn down bitter 
reproaches upon the Hebrew legislator. But con- 
sidering the unprovoked and oft-repeated attacks 
they made upon Israel, and the constant perils 
to which the inbabitants in the southern parts of 
the kingdom were exposed—of the loss of their 
roperty, and the abduction of their young women 
or slaves by the predatory incursions of the 
Amalekites—prudence and self-defence required 
that this tribe of lawless banditti should be swept 
away. Their lawless character may be gathered 
from many incidents and allusions in Scripture 
(cf. Exod. xvii. 8-16; Num. xiv. 45; Judg. vi. 3-6; 
Ps. 1xxxiii. 7), and from the most barbarous of ali 
cruel plots, that of Haman the Agagite (Esth. iii. 
1-15). But as the ban against them was registered 
so early, and in terms of such unrelenting severity, 
in the divinely authorized statute book of Moses, 
there must have been other reasons for this stern 
rocedure, of which we have not been informed 
Thee on Deut. xxv. 17-19). ‘If God foresaw that the 
safety of the chosen people depended upon it, the 
order to exterminate the Amalekites was wisely 
and justly given; and if the people were ripe for 
that vengeance with which they had been threat- 
ened above 400 years before, and which had been 
so long mercifully delayed by the patience of 
Almighty God, I presume it was no injustice in 
Him who best knows the proper seasons of His 
own conduct, and is the best judge of the meaus 
and instruments to execute His own purposes, to 
put the sword of justice into his (Saul’s) hands, 
and command him to cut off those whom He 
thought fit to make examples of, for the numerous 
vices, oppressions, and cruelties of which He knew 


Saul rejected 1 SAMUEL XV. Sor disobedience. 


10, Then came the word of the Lorp unto Samuel, saying, It ” repenteth 
11 me that I have set up Saul to be ne: for he is ‘turned back from 
following me, “and hath not performed my commandments. And it 
12 ‘grieved Samuel; and he cried unto the Lorp all night. And when 
Samuel rose early to meet Saul in the morning, it was told Samuel, 
saying, Saul came to ‘Carmel, and, behold, he set him up a place, and is 
gone about, and passed on, and gone down to Gilgal. ‘i 
13. And Samuel came to Saul: and Saul said unto him, Blessed be thou 
14 of the Lorp; "I have performed the commandment of the Lorp. And 
Samuel said, What meaneth then this bleating of the sheep in mine ears, 
15 and the lowing of the oxen which I hear? And Saul said, They have 
brought them from the Amalckites: “for the people spared the best 
of the sheep and of the oxen, to sacrifice unto the ORD thy God; and 
16 the rest we have utterly destroyed. Then Samuel said unto Saul, Stay, 
and I will tell thee what the Lorp hath said to me this night. And 
he said unto him, Say on. 1 ie Dene ; 
17 And Samuel said, When thou «rast little in thine own sight, wast thou 
not made the head of the tribes of Israel, and the Lorp anointed thee 
18 king over Israel? And the Lorp sent thee on a journey, and said, Go 
and utterly destroy the sinners the Amalekites, and fight against them 
19 until ?they be consumed. Wherefore then didst thou not obey the voice 
of the Lorp, but didst fly upon the spoil, and didst evil in the sight of 
20.the Lorn? And Saul said unto Samuel, Yea, I have obeyed the voice 
of the Lorp, and have gone the way which the Lorp sent me, and have 
brought Agag the king of Amalek,eand have utterly destroyed the 


them to be guilty. Samuel terms them “ those ; splendour of the tro ae But it is 
siuners,” the Amalekites, to denote that even at probable that, as the He 


B. ©. 1079, 


Ps. 110. 4. 


John. 4, 2, 
£ Josh £2.16, 
1Ki 9.6. 
Ps. 36. 3. 
Zeph. 1. 6. 
Matt. 23.13. 
ch. 13. 13. 
* ch 16.1. 
Luke 19.¢1- 
43. 
Rom. 9. 1-3, 
€ Josh. 15.65. 
“ Gen. 3. 19. 
Gen. 14, 19, 
Judg. 17. 2, 
Ruth 3. 2, 
ch 12 10. 
* Tro. 27. 2. 
Tro 28. 13. 
Luke .8. 11, 
’Gen 3.12, 
Pro 28, 13, 
3 they 
consume, 


more than 


tew text plainly states, 


that time they were a very wicked people, that | the memorial of the victory was in the form of a 
they themselves were ripe for the judgments of colossal hand of stone, wood, or other durable 
the Almighty, and that they were punished for | material Many such forms of the human _hand 
their own sins, though mention is made of the evil | exist amongst the monuments of ancient Egypt. 


conduct of their ancestors; avd it had been long Niebuhr (* Voyage en Arabie,’ ii., p. 211) wef in 
predicted that Amalek should be destroyed,’ | his description of Ali’s mosque at Mesch 


(Chandler's ‘Life of David,’ vol. i, b. i, ch. | that surmounting the dome, instead of 


-Ali, 
a crescent, 


Iv.: see further, Builer’s ‘Analogy,’ part ii., ch. | there is a hand extended, to represent that of Ali. 
iii.) 


The same symbol is on the top of the 


Alhambra, 


al the palace of the Moorish kings in Grenada. The 

1, 8 peat ene The op mae | etna gear eh ete 

Repentance is attributed in Peripeare to the tional act of disobedience. 1g pride had over. 
e 


Divine Being when bad men giv 


: borne his sense of duty, in first raising this 
1m Cause to 


alter His course and method of procedure, and to | M@2ument to his own peace, and then going to 


treat them as if He did ‘repent’- of kindness Gilgal to offer sacrifice to Go 
shown. To the heart of a man like Samuel, who 


13. Saul said ... I have Performed the com- 


‘ D : mandment of the Lord. Saul was either blinded 
was above all envious considerations, and really by a partial and delusive self-love, or he was. in 
attached to the king, so painful an announcement ¥ 


moved all his pity, and led him to pass a sleepless his declaration to Samuel, acting the 


part of a 


night of earnest intercession. Samuel thong his Peta etal by peers anti’, Drofessed to have 


kindly feelings were intensely pained by the re- 


€ command, and that the blame 


reeaetiee Saul, was led afterwards to excuse the | Sreoreasrerets 2 flocks aad teed ena 
necessity of this procedure, and to acquiesce in % 


the wisdom of the Divine arran ement (see this p “Ty. When thou wast little in thine 
subject discussed by Josephus, Antiquities,’ b. 


own sight, 


Vi, 080. 25 eh. vii., sec, 93 ch. sin meet ath teat ior ~ ne real state of the case, and, 
‘hates Apion, Mer figend 30). 12, Saul carse to | }2,,aischarge of the commission he had received 


Carmel 
tuagint it is said that Saul travelled in a chariot, 


, . before setting out, proceeded to denounce his con- 
n the Alexandrian version of the Sep-| duct as characterized by pride, rebellion, and 


5 obstinate disobedience. When Saul persisted in 
Carmel was in the south of Judah (Josh. xy. : : ; 
55; ch. xxv. 2), he set hi up a place [7 4 declaring that he had obeyed, alleging that the 


: : animals whose bleating was heard 
hand; Septuagint, xetpa]—i. e., a pillar (2 Sam. 

Xviil. 18), indicating that whatever was the form | God, his shutiling, prev 
of the monument, it was surmounted, according | forth a stern rebuke f 


had been 


reserved for a liberal sacrifice of thanksgiving to 
aricating auswer called 


} ‘ rom the prophet. It well 
to the ancient fashion, by the figure of a hand, the | deserved it, for the des 


tination o: 


the spoil to. the 
symbol of power and energy, Jerome (‘Quest | altar was a flimsy pretext, a gros opti 


ebreicee’) says, it was a triumphal arch, made of attempt to conceal the selfishnes 
myrtle, palm, and olive branches, These decora- | motive under the cloak of re 


: : e ligi al 
‘tions might: have bon, added to heighten the | gratitude, Stina? Vascyetar: 


The humiliation 


1 SAMUEL XV. 


of Saul, 


eel ee 
21 Amalekites. But the ewes took of the spoil, sheep and oxen, the chief | _3- © 107. 


of the things which shoul 
z the Lorp thy God in Gilgal. 


23 


24 
25 


; may worship the Lorp. 
2 


27 
28 


being king over Israel. 


29 


have been utterly destroyed, to sacrifice unto 


laid hold upon the skirt of his mantle, and it rent. 


* Ps. 60. 8,9, 


Pro, 21. 8, 
And Samuel said, *Hath the Lorp as great delight in burnt offerings parce 
and sacrifices, asin obeying the voice of the Lorp? Behold, *to obey| Mic.¢.¢. 
is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. For Da ae 
rebellion is as the sin of * witchcraft, and stubbornness is as iniquity and ion 4 ee 
idolatry. Because thou hast rejected the word of the Lorp, he hath| Matt 6.2, 
also rejected thee from being king. And *Saul said unto Samuel, “I) Matt-%1% 
have sinned: for I have transgressed the commandment of the Lorn, and me b 
thy words: because I *feared the people, and obeyed their voice, Now | ¢ divination, 
therefore, I pray thee, pardon my sin, and turn again with me, that I iva 
And Samuel said unto Saul, I will not return with thee: “for thou hast | ¢ Es 9, a7, 
rejected the word of the Lorp, and the Lorp hath rejected thee from pone 3 
And as Samuel turned about to go away, “he sata. ia 
) And Samuel said | ¢ ch. 2. 80 
unto him, ‘The Lorp hath rent the kingdom of Israel from thee this day, | ¢ a «od 
and hath given it to a neighbour of thine, that is better than thou. And | sor, te 
also the 5Strength of Israel will not lie nor repent: for he 7s not a man, Te 
or, Vice 


30 that he should repent. 


31 


Then he said, I have sinned: yet “honour me now, 
I pray thee, before the elders of my people, and before Israel, and turn 
again with me, that I may worship the Lorp thy God. So Samuel turned 
again after Saul; and Saul worshipped the Lorp. 

82 Then said Samuel, Bring ye hither to me Agag the king of the 


2 Tim. 2.13. 
Tit. 1.2 
9 John 6. 44,, 


22. Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt 
offerings, &c. Samuel must not be regarded as in 
any way disparaging the ordinances of the Mosaic 
law. The sacrifices had been appointed by Divine 
authority, and therefore were to duly per- 
formed. But they were merely expressive of the 
faith and piety cherished by the worshippers; and 
whenever the outward observance was considered 
of greater importance than the inward sentiment 
or the spiritual feeling, there was a perversion of 
religion which was displeasing to God. Obe- 
dience is the true test of a religious profession. 23. 
rebellion is as... witchcraft, and stubbornness 
is as iniquity and idolatry. Assuming that there 
were teraphim in Saul’s family (ch. xix. 13), and 
that Samuel knew it, these words have a point 
and significance that must have been deeply felt. 
24, I have sinned... because I feared the 
people, and obeyed their voice. This was a 
different reason from the former he had _as- 
signed. It was the language of a man driven 
to extremities; and even had it been true, the 
principles expounded by Samuel showed that it 
could have been no extenuation of the offence, 
The prophet then pronounced the irreversible sen- 
tence of the rejection of Saul and his family. Dean 
Stanley says that ‘because he thought sacrifice 
greater than obedience, the curse descended upon 
him’ (‘Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ second 
series, p. 22). Not so. He was judicially cut 
off for bis disobedience of a positive command, 
which, as a theocratic king, it was his duty to 
have executed. 25. turn again with me, that 
I may worship the Lord. The erring but proud 
and obstinate monarch was not humbled. He 
‘was conscience-smitten for the moment; but his 
confession proceeded not from sincere repentance, 
but from a sense of danger and desire of averting 
the sentence denounced against him. For the 
sake of public appearance he besought Samuel 
not to allow their serious differences to transpire, 
but to join with him - - public act of worsbip. 


Under the influence of his painfully agitated feel- 
ings, he designed to offer sacrifice, partly to ex- 
press his gratitude for the recent victory, and 
partly to implore mercy and a reversal of his 
oom. It was, in another view, a politic scheme, 
that Samuel might be betrayed into a counte- 
nancing of his design in reserving the cattle for 
sacrificing. Samuel declined to accompany, him. 
27. he laid hold upon the skirt of his mantle 
foyo]—his upper tunic, official robe—in a humble 
and supplicating manner (cf. Isa. iv. 1; Zech. viii. 
23). The verses that precede and follow this 
statement demonstrate that the demeanour of 
Saul towards the prophet was full of submission 
and humility. The separation between Samuel and 
Saul was an impassionéd scene, each being over- 
come by the force of strong though different emo- 
tions. Inan‘agony of mental excitement Saul took. 
hold of the prophet’s dress, while he was hurryin 
away in vehement anger, to detain him, Therend- 
ing of the mantle was adroitly pointed to asa 
significant and mysterious representation of his 
severance from the throne. 29. the Strength of 
Israel will not le [b7% ny3]—the Glory of Israel, 
the Object of Israel’s confidence, He that gives 
victory to Israel (cf. 1 Chr. xxix. 11), will not 
lie nor repent —i. ¢, as Josephus expresses it 
(‘ Antiquities,’ b. vi., ch. vii., sec. 5), ‘God will 
persevere in what He has decreed concerning you: 
to be mutable and changeable in what is deter- 
mined is agreeable to humau passions only, but is 
not agreeable to the Divine majesty.’ This was a 
further rebuke of Saul’s pride in at the Car- 
mel trophy, and,an intimation that no loss would 
be sustained in Israel by his rejection. .31, Samuel 
turned again after Saul—not to worship along 
with him, but, first, that the people might have 
no ground, on pretence of Saul’s rejection, to with- 
draw their allegiance from him; and, secondly, to 
compensate for Saul’s error, by executing ) 


judgment upon Agag. 


Samuel sent by 


33 the bitterness of death is past. 


34 
35 JGibeah of Saul. 


2 provided me a king among his sons. 
if Saul hear 7¢, he will kill me. 


32. Agag came... delicately—pliantly, or cheer- 
fully, since he had gained the favour and protec- 
tion of the king. [niiyp, from 77x, to be soft, 
pliant, is rendered, by Kimchi and other Jewish 
writers, ‘decked in royal state.’ Poole (‘ Annota- 
tions’), following them, translates it, ‘came in 
delights’—i. e., in his ornaments; not as an 
offender expecting the sentence of death, but in 
that garb and gesture which became his royal 
state. And Agag said—or, For Agag said, as the 
reason why he came so. |The Septuagint has 
tocuwv, trembling.) 33. Samuel hewed Agag. 

his cruel tyrant met the retribution of a oe 
tedus Providence. Never has it been unusual for 
great or official personages in the East to perforin 
executions with their own bands (cf. Judg. viii. 
21). Samuel did it ‘before the Lord in Gilgal,” 
enpolnting that same mode of pnt hnpes (hitherto 
unknown in Israel) to be used towards him, which 
he bad formerly used towards others. 

CHAP. XVL 1-10.—SAMUEL SENT BY GoD To 
BETH-LEHEM, 

i, How long wilt thou mourn for Saul? 
Samuel’s grief on account of Saul’s rejection, 
accompanied, doubtless, by earnest prayers for his 
restitution, showed the amiable feelings of the 
man ; but they were at variance with 3 public 
duty asa prophet. The declared purpose of God 
to transfer the kingdom of Israel into other hands 
than Saul’s was not an angry menace, but a fixed 
and immutable decree; so that Samuel ought to 
have sooner submitted to the peremptory mani- 
festation of the Divine will. But to leave him no 
longer room to doubt of its being unalterable, he 
was sent on a private mission to anoint a suc- 
cessor to Saul (see on ch. x. 1), The immediate 
designation of < king was of the greatest imyor- 
tance for the interest of the nation, in the event of 
Saal’s death, which at this time was dreaded : it 
would establish David’s title, and comfort the 
miuds of Samuel and other good men with a right 
settlement, whatever contingency might happev. 
Fill thine horn with ofl, Horns were anciently 
used for holding liquors, which were sometimes 
drunk out of them. They were hung up on the 
walls of rooms or the poles of tenta — xxii, 24), 
I will send thee to Jesse the Beth-lehemite. The 
Ronealogy of Jesse is traced (Ruth iv. 18-21) to 

z But the object was merely to prove that 
he was a link in the oe ain of descent; 
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Amalekites, And Agag came unto him delicately. And Agag said, Surel 
And Samuel said, *As thy sword hat 
made women childless, so shall thy mother be childless among women. 
And ‘Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the Lorp in Gilgal. 

Then Samuel went to Ramah; and Saul went up to his house to 

And Samuel came no more to see Saul until the day of 
his death: nevertheless Samuel mourned for Saul: and the Lorp repented 
that he had made Saul king over Israel. 

16 AND the Lorp said unto Samuel, How long wilt thou mourn for Saul, 
seeing I have rejected him from reigning over Israel? °Fill thine horn 
with oil, and go, I will send thee to Jesse the Beth-lehemite: for I ?have 

And Samuel said, How can I go? 

And the Lorp said, Take an heifer t with 

8 thee, and say, “I am come to sacrifice to the Lorp. And call Jesse to 

the “sacrifice, and “I will show thee what thou shalt do: and thou ‘shalt 
anoint unto me Aim whom I name unto thee. 

4 And Samuel did that which the Lorp spake, and came to Beth-lehem. 

And the elders of the town ‘trembled at his *coming, and said, ?Comesi 

5 thou peaceably? And he said, Peaceably: I am come to sacrifice unto 


God to Beth-lehem. 


B. C. 1079. 


A Ex. 17, 11, 
Judg 1.7. 
Matt. 7. 2 
Jas. 2. 13, 
Rev 16. 6. 
Rev. 15. 6. 

¢ 1 Kt 18.40, 

Sch 1.4 


CHAP. 16, 
©2Ki os. 
© Pa. 7%, 70. 

Acts 13. 22 
1 in thine 
haud. 
° ch. 20. 2, 
2 Or, feast. 
@ Ex. 4, 16, 
* ch, 9. 16. 
f chau. 
Acts 24. 25, 
3 meeting. 
91 Ki 213 
2 Ki, 9. 22, 


uite unknown whether Jesse was 
bed and Boaz’s family, the heir of 
that wealthy proprietor, or a youngerson. That 
he was a comparatively poor man has nm in- 
ferred from his having a small flock, under the 
care of one shepherd only, his youngest son. At 
the same time, he seems to have been a man of 
note in the village, esteemed for his piety, and 
general worth of character (cf. Isa. xi. 1). Ihave 
provided me a king. The language is rematkable, 
and intimates a difference between this and the 
former king. Saul was the people’s choice—the 
fruit of their wayward and sinful desires for their 
own honour and aggrandizement ; the next was to 
be of God’s nomination, who would consult the 
divine glory, and selected from that tribe to which 
the pre-eminence had been early promised (Gen. 
xlix. 10), 2. How can I go? This is enother in- 
stance of human infirmity in Samuel. Since 

had sent him on this mission, He would protect 
him in the execution. I am come to sacrifice. 


and it is left 
the eldest of 


even by prope (ch. vii. 17; ix. 12; Judg. ii. 5; 
1 Ki. xviii. 19, 32). S. 

—i.e., the social feast that followed the peace 
offering. Samuel, being the offerer, had a right 
to invite any guest he pleased. 

4 the elders of the town tremodled at his 
coming. Beth-lehem was an obscure town, and 
not within the usual circuit of the sneee The 
elders were naturally apprehensive, therefore, 
that his arrival was occasioned by some extra- 
ordinary reason, and that it might cntail evil upon 
their town, in consequencs of the estrangement 
between Samuel and the king. *They is have 
been conscivus of secret guilt, and supposed that 
Samuel, coming among them as the judicial vice. 
gerent of God, was about to investigate and 
pret the commission of some crime, The in- 

abitants of this place have long been proverbial 
for their refractory spirit ; for even in modern times 


Saul anointed 1 SAMUEL XVI. king by Samuel, 


the Lorp: *sanctify yourselves, and come with me to the sacrifice. And] 3 © 10%. 
he sanctified Jesse and his sons, and called them to the sacrifice. h Ex, 19. 10. 
6 And it came to pass, when they were come, that he looked on ‘Bliab, |‘ Sina. 


7 Jand said, Surely the Lorp’s anointed 7s before him. But the Lorp said ee. 


unto Samuel, Look not on “his countenance, or on the height of his |/1Ki.122. 


stature; because I have refused him: for ‘the LORD seeth not as man prea Pe 


seeth; for man ™looketh on the ‘outward appearance, but the Lorp | 2cor. 10.7. 
8 looketh on “the heart. Then Jesse called Abinadab, and made him pass | | 7° 
9 before Samuel. And he said, Neither hath the Lorp chosen this. Then} ; Bit 2 


Jesse made Shammah to pass by. And he said, Neither hath the Lorp ee 
10 chosen this, Again, Jesse made seven of his sons to pass before Samuel. |) ck 17 3 


And Samuel said unto Jesse, The Lorp hath not chosen these. fe eae 


11 L And Samuel said unto Jesse, Are here all thy children? And he said, | § round. 
There remaineth yet the youngest, and, behold, he keepeth the sheep. | 7 Seng 5. 10. 


And Samuel said unto Jesse, Send and fetch him: for we will not sit Rei i 


12 5down till he come hither. And he sent and brought him in. Now he |* Ps. 89. 20. 
was ?ruddy, and witbal Sof a beautiful countenance, and goodly to look |* Num7.™ 

13 to. “And the Lorp said, Arise, anoint him: for thiszshe, Then Samu Eee nao 
took the horn of oil, and anointed ‘him in the midst of his brethren: and | Judg 16.0. 


tthe Spirit of the Lorp came upon David from that day forward. So Vas. ies 
Samuel rose up, and went to Ramah. tsa 16 tt 


14. But “the Spirit of the Lorp departed from Saul, and °an evil spirit | 7 or, 
15 from the Lorp troubled him. And Saul’s servants said unto him, Behol1] ‘ri#ed. 


ne 


they have been ei OR ee fi on n- | this oxpresithal to a heh alee EayBos me 
jog power’ (Hardy’s ‘ Notices of the Holy Land, p. Xedav of a beau countenance [75' 
paw I pimps? f se ete ce ee ts oyp]—bright or beautiful in his eyes. [The Sep- 
sanctify themselves. muel himself took the tuagint has werd xéddovs dpOaruin, with beauty 

reatest care in the sanctification of Jesse’s family. of eyes; while Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. vi., ch. 


: : ‘ | viii., sec. 1) describes him as yoyyds Tas oes 
me, however, think that the former were 19-| s47% penetrating eyes.] and goodly to look an 


vited oaly to join in the sacri“ce, while the family | 73> =: f . : 23 
of Jesse were invited by themselves to the aubse- Pe) 18% and comely in person ; Septuagint, aya9oe 
quent feast. herb Cee hobs eae Pa enE a s 
; , -_ | portioned]. will be observe at although his 

628 looked. on Eliab [>¥ 7, to whom God is physical qualities and external attractions are 80 
ee poke fb ee. tg me ane ae minutely specified as engaging the notice aud 
3 Li leicht hint . Lere | admiration of beholders, the circumstance of his 
Geese tb am Pie ated ° falls 18 rt Cees being selected for the regal office implies that 
rom the external appearance, into the same | he possessed the right state and dispositions of 
error as formerly (ch. x, 24). y mind (v. 7). Josephus says that David was ten, 
11-14,—Hz anoints Davin. while most modern commentators are of opinion 
db, the, Zoungent «= he Keep tho onsen; | ut beret nage guolnt him for nia is he, 
and bravery, spoke of him as the most unfit; a3 | This symbolical ceremony was performed only on 
one not to be taken into account in the conduct | the first of a royal dynasty (ch. x. 1), 13. Then 
of any public affairs, God, in His providence, 66 | Samuel took Tike horn of oll, and anointed him, 
ordered it ee the spyontmens § David might | This transaction must have been strictly private, 
the more clearly appear to a WIDE DEL accurding to Josephus, who states that Samue 
and not the design either of Samucl ox vesse. | whispered the object of it in hie ear, But the 
Samuel said unto Jesse, Send and fetch him: | sacred historian says expressly that it was done 
for we will not sit down till he come hither [x5 | ‘‘in the midst of his brethren.” Whether the 
ab)]—we will pot come around, we will not sur- elders of Beth-lehem were present or not, Jesse 


round—ie., by sitting at table (cf. Ps. cxxviii. and all his sons wero witnesses of the cotemonye 


: and cognizant of its import, (see end of ch, xvil. 
3). The ancient Hebrews sat round a low table, aad ene Spicit of the Lor 4 ¢ upon David from 


with their legs crossed, as the modern Orientals ‘ A 
do; ov the iexurious practice of reclining was not that day Me difre eae ch. see ee, 
introduced iuto Judea till _a late period in the | #8 18 placed in causal connection wr vile 
introdn cee neat history. David bad not been | Duunicaion of the Spirit, the Cet fate 
sanctified with the rest of his family because, | What, the latter secure i ic #7 ar ob op Lo 
owing to his absence from home, he had not been | 14): = the. PoRe hedt py ge 0 the Malena ee 
invited to the sacrifice; and it is probable that he which the Lor: estowe ae EL Ie 
returned to his pastora] duties the moment the | the nsboo for, the ropes good’ (Hengstenvery, 
special business on which he bad been summon Christology, 111, D. F 

was done. 12. he was ruddy, &, [orw, red, red| 14 an evil spirit from the Lord troubled him 
or auburn baired (Gen. xxv. 25); Septuagint, nop nym cn}, and a spirit of defection (apostasy) 
avppaxns; Vulgate, rufus. Josephus, on the other | from the Lord]. There is no reason, from the 
band (‘ Antiquities,’ aot ch, Viii., sec. 1), refers phraseology of the text, to believe that the 


~ 


The Philistines 
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war against Israel, 


16 now, an evil spirit from God troubleth thee. Let our lord now command 


B. C. 1063. 


A . Sirienieeh. 
thy servants, which are before thee, to seek out a man, who 7s a cunning | ° Or. speech. 


“” Gen. 39, 2, 


player on an harp: and it shall come to pass, when the evil spirit from| 


God is upon thee, that he shall play with his hand, and thou shalt be 


17 well. 
18 play well, and bring Aim to me. 


22 greatly; and he became his armour-bearer. 


23 favour in my sight. 


from him. 


ch. 3. 19. 
And Saul said unto his servants, Provide me now a man that can = a 
Then answered one of the servants, and| °%'* * 
said, Behold, I have seen a son of Jesse the Beth-lehemite, that is cunning | Matt. 1. 2. 
in playing, and a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and prudent in | , age 
19 ®matters, and a comely person, and the ” Lorp is with him. Wherefore | "$y" 33 34 
Saul sent messengers unto Jesse, and said, Send me David thy son, which} xx. 3.10. 
20 ts * with the sheep. And Jesse took an ass laden with bread, and a bottle algal 
21 of wine, and a kid, and sent them by David his son unto Saul. And} *,™ 
David came to Saul, and “stood before him: and he loved him| Amost1. 
And Saul sent to Jesse, =< + 
saying, Let David, I pray thee, stand before me; for he hath found|yQcr's46 
And it came to pass, when the evi spirit from| 1Ki.10.8 
God_ was upon Saul, that *David took an harp, and played with his 2 ag 
hand: so Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed | “'S*™ 
17 NOW the Philistines gathered together their armies to battle, and were | «gray ices, 
2 Chr.23. 18, 


gathered together at “Shochoh, which belongeth to Judah, and pitched 


Hebrews were accustomed to ascribe every: 


malignant disorder as ‘‘from the Lord.” Saul was 
possessed of a devil; for it is evident from the 
symptoms, as well as the remedy proposed, that his 
attendants regarded his malady as @ natural, not 
an extraordinary or miraculous, disease. It was 
manifestly a case of hypochondria. But his bodily 
distemper was aggravated by the state of his 
temper (Mead, ‘Medica Sacra,’ p. 26). His own 
gloomy reflections, the consciousness that he had 
not acted up to the character of an Israelitish 
aie the loss of his throne, and the extinction 
of his royal house, made him jealous, irritable, 
vindictive, and subject to fits of morbid mel- 
ancholy, and even of violent frenzy.’ [The 
Septuagint has éarvyev auvtdv rvetpa wovnpdv rape 
xvpiov, an evil spirit from the Lord choked, 
strangled him.] Josephus also (‘ Antiquities.’ b. 
vi., ch. viii., sec..2) says ‘that some strange dis- 
orders came upon him, and brought upon him such 
suffocations as were ready to choke him.’ 16, 
8aul’s servants said unto bim. The Hebrew 
physicians knew of no remedy for a malady of 
this sort but music, which ‘has charms to soothe 
the savage breast;’ and accordingly they advised 
to obtain the.services of a person skilful in instru- 
mental music, 18. Then answered one of the 
servants. Jewish tradition points to Doeg (Jerome, 
‘Quest. Hebraic’). Whether he or some other 
of the king’s attendants, it appears that David’s 
talents and accomplishments as a musician were 
already Gelebivatad: 19. Saul sent messengers 
unto Jesse... Send me David. In the East 
the command of a king is imperative; and Jesse, 
however reluctant and alarmed, had no alternative 
but to comply. 20, Jesse took an ass... and 
sent them... unto Saul—as a token of homage 
‘and respect. ‘‘An ass laden with.” These two 
last words are supplemented by our translators, 
{The Hebrew text is lard ion, an ass of bread; 
which the Septuagint renders youdp aprwv, a 
homer of loaves.] Reland (‘Dieser, de inscrip. 
Nummor. Samar.’) adduces a great number of 
quotations from Greek writers, showing that the 
ancients used a bottle with two long handles, which, 

their resemblance to asses’ ears, were called 
[évo:) asses ; aud the Gres poet Sosibus says of one 


of his heroes, ‘He ate three times in the space of a 
single day three great asses of bread’ [aprwy gpere 
ovouvs]; whick Casaubon understood to signify the 
lading of three asses ; whereas the true meaning is, 
the contents of three vases or jars called asses 
(see on ch. xxv. 18: cf. Exod. viii. 14; Judg. XV. 
16, where the word is ‘‘ heaps upon heaps eatihs 
asses upon asses ; i. ¢., it signifies, not an animal, 
but a measure, or amount of anything). Accordin 
to this import of the expression, the clause wi 
stand thus: Jesse took a heap'or pile o loaves. 
and a bottle of wine [7, a skin (cf. Josh. ix. 4, 
13; also Judg. iv. 19), The word is applied to a 
substance soft, moist, or moistened into pliancy. 
hey were rendered fit for preserving wine or 
other liquids by being suspended in the smoke 
LS ix. 83). 21. David came to Saul. Provi- 
ence thus prepared David for his destiny, b 
placing him in a way to become acquainted wit 
the manners of the court, the business of govern- 
ment, and the general state of the kingdom. 
became his armour-bearer. This choice, as being 
an expression of the king’s partiality, shows how 
honourable the office was held to be. 23, David 
took an harp, and played with his hand [W337, 


the kinnor]—not the large, heavy instrument 
denoted by. the word harp amongst us, but the 
lyre, @ light, portable instrument, resembling a 
bow in shape. The performers played on this 
instrument both ina standing (v. 21) and a sitting 
posture, Saul was refreshed, and was well. The 
anciente believed that music had a mysterious 
influence in healing mental disorders (see ‘ Dis- 
sertatio Historico-Theologica de Saule per musicam 
curato,’ by Casper Lescherus, Professor of Divin- 
ity at Wittemberg, 1868; ‘Memoires de l’Académie 
Francoise,’ 1707; Issac Vossius, ‘De Poematum 
cantu et rhythmi viribus;’ Kitéo’s ‘Daily Bible 
Illustrations,’ vol. iii, p. 253, 254). 

CHAP. XVII. 1-3.—Tue IsRaguites AND Pur, 
ISTINES BEING READY TO BaTrLE— 

1. the Philistines gathered together their arm- 
fes—twenty-seven years after their overthrow at 
Michmash. Having now recovered their spirits 
and Vela in they sought an ophortunity of wiping 
out-the infamy of that national disaster, as well ag 
of regaining their lost ascendancy over Israel 


Goliath challengeth 


3 and 2set the battle in array against the 


stood on a mountain on the one side, and Israel stood on a mountain on 
the other side: and there was a valley between them. 

And there went out a champion out of the camp of the Philistines, 
named Goliath of Gath, whose height was *six cubits and a span. 
5 And fe had an helmet of brass upon his head, and he was armed with a 

coat of mail; and the weight of the coat was five thousand shekels of 
6 brass, And he had greaves of brass upon his legs, and a *target of brass 


4 


7 between his shoulders. And the staff 


beam; and his spear’s head weighed six hundred shekels of iron: and 
8 one bearing a shield went before him. 
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2 between Shochoh and Azekah, in !Ephes-dammim. And Saul and the 
men of Israel were gathered together, and pitched by the valley of Elah, 


a@ combat. 


B. C. 1093. 


1 Or, The 
coast of 
bloods, 
called 
Pas-dam- 
mim, 

2 ranged the 
battle. 

8 a treader 
down, 

> ch, 21, 9 

4 about 
eleven feet 
and a haif, 

5 clothed. 

¢ Or, gorget. 


Philistines. And the Philistines 


of his spear was like a weaver’s 


And he stood and cried unto 


Shochoh—now Shuweikeh, a town marked by 
ancient ruins, nine Roman miles from Eleuthero- 
polis, towards Jerusalem, situated on the southern 
side of a spacious wady, which extends in a north- 
hepa | direction from the spurs of the Judah 
hills till it opens down into the Shephelah, or 
plain of Philistia, Azekah—now Zakariyeh, av- 
other site of ancient ruins on a round projecting 
eminence, about two miles distant, on the same 
side of the valley. Ephes-dammim—‘ tlie portion 
or effusion of blood’ (Septuagint, Efeppév; Alex- 
andrian, apecdoupev], lying between the other 
two, and chosen as the site of the Philistine 
encampment. 2. Saul and the men of Israel 
... Pitched by the valley of Elah [Pnp3]—a long, 
broad, depressed plain, lying between two parallel 
ranges of hills. [n>xz, of the terebinth, the shittim- 
wood (the butm of the Arabs); probably some 
remarkable tree of this species which grew there 
(now Wady es-Simt, valley of the acacia tree), 
with which at present it abounds.] This valley, 
formed by the junction of three lateral ones—viz., 
Wady el-Musirr from the east, Way es-Siir from 
the south, and another, name unknown, from 
the north—opens into the great Wady Sirdar, 
anciently the valley of Sorek. It is a fertile plain, 
flanked on the north and south by lowly hills, 
and abounding with grain produce, except ‘in the 
spots covered by acacia thickets and olive planta- 
tions.’ Robinson states that the largest terebinth 
he saw in all the country was in Wady es-Sir, a 
little above the spot where it emerges into Wady 
es-Siimt. On the slopes of the opposite hills the 
hostile armies were encamped. 3. and there was a 
valley between them [N37, the ravine]. ‘A 
close examination of the locality would show, 
what, indeed, a closer inspection of the text sug- 
gests, that the ravine between the two armies was 
the glen into which the valley contracted in its 
descent towards the plain of Philistia’ (Sianenh 
‘Sinai and Palestine,’ Appendix, sec. 2). [Sep- 
tnagint, xai 6 aidAdy dvd pecoy abtay, the narrow 
passage: the glen was between them] (see on v. 


4-11, —GoLIATH CHALLENGES A CoMBAT. 

4 there went out a champion—Hebrew, @ man 
between two; i.e., a person who, on the part of his 
own people, undertook to determine the national 
quarrel by engaging in single combat with a chosen 
warrior io the hostile army. This was frequently 
done in ancient warfare, when the issue of the 
contest depended on the personal strength and 
courage of the combatants; and the well-known 
story of the Horatii and Curiatii shows that the 
custom was transmitted even to classic times. 
out of the camp (ninp», plural]—from the armies 


or hosts of the Philistines, named Goliath of | 


| Gath [rma, supposed to be from ni, same as nd'3, 


exile, migration; and if this derivation be correct, 
it suggests that Goliath was not his proper name, 
but an 7 vince bestcwed on him as one of the 
ancient Rephaim, who, on being dispossessed of 
their native territory by an invasion of Ammonites, 
took refuge with the Philistines (Deut, xi. 20-23). 
And this idea seems to obtain support from the 
fact, that the name is given to another giant called 
Lahmi (see on 1 Chr. xx. 5). Another derivation, 
however, is mentioned by Gesenius, from an Arabic 
word signifying ‘strong.’] whose height was six 
cubits andaspan. Taking a cubit at the stand- 
ard of 21 inches, the stature of the chainpion would 
be 104 feet. [But the Septuagint has ios abrov 
Tecodpwv mHXEwv Kai omisapijs, his height was four 
cubits and a span=8 feet and a little more; and 
the statement of Josephus fepiacnitios b. vi., 
ch. ix., sec. 1) coincides with this estimate of the 
giant’s tallness; so that, even according to the 
reduced scale of reckoning, be must have been a 

erson of monstrous dimensions.] 5. helmet of 

rags. The Philistine helmet had the appearance 
of a row of feathers set in a tiara, or metal band, 
to which were attached scales of the same material, 
for the defence of the neck and the sides of the 
face. 2 coat of mail—a kind of corslet, quilted 
with leather or plates of metal, reaching only to 
the chest, and supported by shoulder straps, 
leaving the shoulders and arms at full liberty. 6. 
greaves of brass—boots for the defence of the 
leg, rising to nearly the kuee, and without feet, 
terminating at the ancle, made of bull’s hide 
leather, wood, or in oue plate of metal, but rounded - 
to the shape of the leg, and often lined with 
felt or sponge. Some of the ancient greaves, how- 
ever, did not come so far up as the knee, They 
frequently were made to open behind, and were 
fastened by buttons, buckles, or ties to the leg. 
More rarely the lacing was in front. The object 
contemplated in the wearing of this defensive 
armour was to protect the calf, rather than the 
shin; and hence, in time of battle, they were some- 
times worn only on the left leg, which, with the 
left side, was commonly the parts of the body 
most exposed in action, on account of the buckler 
being worn on the left arm. They were useful in 
guarding the legs, not only against the spikes of 
the encmy, but in making way among thorns and 
briers (see Layard ‘ Nineveh and its Remains,’ 
ii., p. 337). @ target of brass—a circular frame 
carried at the back, suspended by a long belt 
which crossed the breast from the shoulders to 
the loins. 7. staff of his spear—rather under five 
feet long, and capable of bein used as a javelin 
(ch. xix. 10). Jt had an iron head. one bearing 
@ shield. In consequence of their great size and 
weight, the Oriental warrior bad a trusty and 


Dacid cometh 


11 me a man, that we may fight together. 


those words of the Philistine, they were dismayed, and greatly afraid. 
Now David eas ‘the son of %that Ephrathite of Beth-lehem-judah, 
whose name zcas Jesse; and he had “eight sons: and the man went] 18 
13 among men for an old man in the days of Saul. ( 
sons of Jesse went and followed Saul to the battle: and ‘the names of 
his three sons that went to the battle were Eliab the first-born; and 
14 next unto him, Abinadab; and the third, Shammah. And David was 
15 the youngest: and the three eldest followed Saul. But David went and 
16 returned from Saul to feed his father’s sheep at Beth-lehem, And the 
Philistine drew near morning and evening, and presented himself forty 


12 


days. 
17 


19 


skilful friend,, whose office if was to bear the j 


large shield, behind which he avoided the missile 
weapons of the enemy. He was oka =P 
a-pied, with defensive armour, while he had only 
two offensive weapons—a sword by his side anda 
spear in his hand. 10, I defy the armies of Israel 
give me a man, that we may fight together. 
In cases of single combat, a warfior used to wy 
out in front of bis party, and, advancing towards 
the opposite ranks, challenge some one to fight 
with him. If his formidable appearance, or great 
reputation for physical strength aud heroism, 
deterred any from accepting the challenge, he 
used to parade himself within hearing of the 
enemy’s lines, speechify in a loud, boastful, 
bravado style, defying them, and pouring out 
torrents of abuse and insolence to provoke their 
resentment, 

12-15,—DaAVID ACCEPTS THE CHALLENGE, AND 
8LAYS Him. 

Cf. on ch. xvi. 14-23. The Vatican MS. of the 
Septuagint omits the whole passage (vv. 12-32); 
and Kennicote (‘ Dissertation on the Hebrew Text’) 
maintains the propriety. of its omission as an inter- 
polation (pp. 418-432; also pp. 554-558). But the 
interval evidence in support of its authenticity is 
strong; ahd Tischendor'f, in the notes to his edition, 
asserts it on ihe authority of the most ancient 
MSS, [The Alexandrian version begins this 12th 
verse, cat ere Aavid.] (See observations at the 
end of this Spelt a 16. the Philistine ... pre- 
sented himself forty days—i.e,, probably for a 
long time, as the phrase is frequently used in the 
East (see on Gen. vii. 12). 

17, Take now for thy brethren. In those times 
campaigns seldom lasted above a few days. The 
soldiers were volunteers or militia, who were 
supplied with provisions from time to time b 
their friends at home. The Arab women still 
carry provisions to their husbands when out on 
fighting expeditions (Van de Velde, ii., p. 146). 
parched corn [223, only here, %2]—roasted corn 
see on ch, xxv. 8; Lev. xxiii, 14; Ruth ii, 14; 2 

am. xvii. 28), 18. eee ten cheeses unto 


1 SAMUEL XVII. 


the armies of Israel, and said unto them, Why are ye come out to set 
your battle in array? am not I a Philistine, and ye “servants to Saul? 

9 choose you a man for you, and let him come down to me. If he be able 
to fight with me, and to kill me, then will we be your servants: but if I 
prevail against him, and kill him, then shall ye be our servants, and serve} *. 

10 us. And the Philistine said, I ‘defy the armies of Israel this day; give 


And Jesse said unto David his son, Take now for thy brethren an 
ephah of this parched corn, and these ten loaves, and run to the camp 
18 to thy brethren; and carry these ten ’cheeses unto the ®captain of their 
thousand, and /look how thy brethren fare, and take their pledge. : 

Now Saul, and they, and all the men of Israel, were in the valley of !4 O° 37! 


to the army. 


B C. 10¢3. 


© ch. 8. 17. 
1Chr 21.3. 


When Saul and all Israel heard} 2sam.sz9, 
Neh 2, 19. 


And the three eldest 


Luke 3. 3t, 
32. 

9 Ger 35, 19. 
Ps, 132. &. 
Mic. 5. 2. 

Ach 16. 10, 


1 Chr. 2.13. 
7 cheeses of 
milk 
8 captain of 
& thou- 
sand. 


the captain—to eulist his kind attention. [enzizn 
377 NI, ten cuttiugs (slices of curdied milk—i.e., 
soft cheese) (Gesenius). The Septuagint has «at ras 

eka orpypaXidas tov yadaxtis touToy, and ten 
rounds (little forms, shz pes) cf this milk. | Oriental 
cheeses are very small, resembling iu shape and 
size our penny loaves, as the cheeses of the ancient 
Hebrews seem clso to have been (cf. Job x. 10; 
Ps. Ixviii. 15); and although they are frequently 
made of so soft a consistcnce as to resemble curds, 
those which David carried seem to have been fully 
formed, pressed, and sufficiently dried to admit 
of their being carried. [The Hebrew word ry 
signifies not only a cutting or slice, but a threshing- 
sledge ; and hence Harmer (‘ Observations,’ i., DD. 
510, 511) supposes that ‘what Jesse bid his son 
David carry to the officer of the army were ten 
baskets, somewhat of the shape of their thresh- 
ing instruments, in which was coagulated milk. 
Baskets made of rushes or the dwarf palm are the 
cheese vats of Barbary (Shaw's ‘'Travels,’ 168); 
into these hep put the curds, and, binding them up 
close, press them, But the Eastern cheeses are 
of so very soft a consistency, after their being 
pressed, rnd even when they are brought to be 
eaten, that Sandys imagined they were not pressed. 
at all,—‘‘a beastly kind of unpressed cheese that 
lies in a lump,” speiug bis description of this part 
of the Hastern diet. Now, if the cheeses sent by 
Jesse were as soft aud tender as those vow in use 
in the Hest, or if the milk was only coagulated, so 
as to be what wo mean by the word curds, which 
forias a considerable part of the diet in the East, 
can we Imagine any way more commodious for 
the carrying them to the army than in the rush- 
baskets in which curds were formed into cheese?’ 
(See on 2 Sam. xvii. 29; Job x. 10: also see Burck- 
hardt, ‘Notes on the Bedouins,’ i., p. 60), take 
their pledge. Tokens of the soldiers’ health and 
eer wee sent home in the convenient form of 
& lock of their hair, a pee of their nail, or such 
like, Some thiok that n lg more is meant 
by ‘taking their pledgo’ than that Jesse wished 


David enquireth 1 SAMUEL XVII. concerning the challenge, 
20 Elah, fighting with the Philistines. And David rose up early tn the} B-© 106% 
morning, and left the sheep with a keeper, and took, and went, as Jesse | ° Or. place 
had commanded him; and he came to the trench, as the host was going} one“ 
21 forth to the fight, and shouted for the battle. For Israel and the orn 
22 Philistines had put the battle in array, army against army. And David | battle 
left "his carriage in the hand of the keeper of the carriage, and ran into] Siace ot’ 
23 the army, and came and ™saluted his brethren. And as he talked with | tigut. 
them, behold, there came up the champion (the Philistine of Gath, Goliath | "be vess"ls 
by name) out of the armies of the Phaltatines and spake according to the} fm" 
94 same words: and David heard them. And all the men of Israel, when | tasked his 
they saw the man, fled }°from him, and were sore afraid. brethren of 
23 And the men of Israel said, Have ye seen tiis man that is come up? Gen. #8. 
surely to defy Israel is he come up: and it shall be, that the man who} Judg. 18.15, 
killeth him, the king will enrich him with great riches, and ‘will give him | "from 
his daughter, and make his father’s house a in Israel. Si yaahihs.16 
26 And David spake to the men that stood by him, saying, What shall | ¢ Josh. 5. 9 
be done to the man that killeth this Philistine, and taketh away ‘the| $yt¢., 
reproach from Israel? for who zs this “uncircumcised Philistine, that he|cb.14.6 — 
97 should defy the armies of “the living God? And the people answered him ® Deut. 6. 24,- 
after this manner, saying, So shall it be done to the man that killeth him. |. “Abcam 
98 And Eliab his eldest brother heard when he spake unto the men: and} 11. 
°FEliab’s anger was kindled against David, and he said, Why camest thou | Pro. 18 1% 
down hither? and with whom hast thou left those few sheep in the ra 
wilderness? I know thy pride, and the naughtiness of thine heart; for Diatt 103%, 
ark 3. 31. 


99 thou art come down that thou mightest see the battle. And David said, | 


28. Eliab his eldest brother heard... and 
Eliap’s anger was kindled against David. The 
language of Eliab is very churlish, and shows very 


David to bring some proof or assurance of their 
having got the provisions he had s 


ent 
20. David... left the sheep with a keeper [1n¥] 


—a watchman, and hence ashepherd. This is the 
only instance in which the hired shepherd is dis- 
tinguished from the master or one of the family. 
trench [7\93909, the wagou-rampart]—some rude 
attempt at a rampart, formed by a line of carts or 
chariots, which from the earliest times was the 
practice of nomad people (see on Judg. vii. 20). 
as the host. . . shouted for the battle—i.e., he 
heard as he arrived the well-known war.cry of 
Israel (cf. Num. xxiii. 21; Josh. vi. 5; Judg. vii. 
20), 22. David left his carriage in the hand of 
the keeper of the carriage—lit., left the vessels 
(stores) from upon him (with which he was charged) 
jn the hand of the keeper of the stores. [The 
Septuagint, ra oxevn du7ov ad’ Eavrov em xe1pa 
gvAaxos.] and ran into the army [n277>n]—to 
the array; the army drawn up in battle order. 
[Septuagint, es tyv mapatatw, to the disposi- 
tiun, the line by the standard of Judah.] and 
saluted his brethren [oidy> vrxd dye] —and 
asked his brethren of peace; i. ¢., after the welfare 
of his brethren. 23. And as he talked... Goliath 
... Bpake according to the same words—+. ¢.,, 
repeated the challenge. 

25. the men of Israel said, Have ye seen 
this man? On perceiving the dismay of the 
Israelite soldiers, David was: astonished, and 
ran with eager curiosity from man to man, and 
frem rank to rank, inquiring into all the cir- 
cumstances of the affair, and whether any or 
what reward was promised to the person who 
should free his country.aen from the reproach of 
the unaccepted challenge. make bis father’s 
house free in Israel—i. ¢., his famil should be 
exempted from the impositions and service to 
which the general body of the Israelites were 
subjected. 179 


clearly that he spoke, not under the influence of 
sudden and momentary irritation, but of a settled 
dislike and rooted jealousy. with whom hast 
thou left those few sheep in the wilderness? 
David himself was young, and he may have had 
to commit his flock to the care of one younger 
than himself. In the East, particularly amongst 
the Arab nomads, when the warriors of a tribe 
are engaged in distant forays, or in war, their tents 
and flocks are frequently left to the care of a mere 
child. Whilst the child in a civilized country is 
still under the care of its nurse, the Bedouin 
is compelled to exercise his highest faculties ; ret! 
on his prudence or sagacity may sometimes de- 
pend the safety of bis tribe. I know thy pride 
fn]—thy insolence, from a root signifying to 
boil over as water; and the reference seems to 
have been to the proud, ambitious aspirations of 
David, as indicated, by the prevailing tenor of 
his words and actions. [The Pepeuagine anv 
urepnpavav cov, thy excessive pride. ] and the 
haughtiness of thine heart [432 75 nx); Septua- 
gint, Kat Thy Kaxtav THs xapdtus]—and the evil or 
perrersity of ed heart. for thou art come down 
hat thou mightest see.the battle. Under his. 
jaundiced impressions, this eldest brother miscon-. 
strued the demonstrations of joy which David 
testified on learning that his brothers were well, 
alleging that the real object of David’s journey 
to the camp was to see the battle. ‘Such.an 
idea,’ as Kitto well remarks, ‘could not have 
occurred to him, had not the warlike tastes of 
David already been well known to his family. 
It is more than probable, from this and otber 
circumstances, that he bad already wished to 
oin in the first instance with bis brothers, but 
ad not been allowed by his friends to do so. 


; But this is hardly sufficient to account for the 


David accepteth 1 SAMUEL XVIE the challenge. 
30 What have I now done? Js there not a cause? And he turned from| ®-° 1% _ 
him toward another, and spake after the same manner: and the people pliers l. 
81 answered him again after the former manner. And when the words were | sy him, 
heard which David spake, they rehearsed then before Saul; and he sent | ¢ num.iz.s0, 
for him. ; : ao ay 
32 And David said to Saul, *Let no man’s heart fail because of him;} ‘s . 
33 "thy servant will go and fight with this Philistine. And Saul said to} ta.3s.3. 
David, ‘Thou art not able to go against this Philistine to fight with him: | . aon 32 ig 
34 for thou art but ayouth, and he a man of war from his youth. And}. Qonis. 
David said unto Saul, Thy servant kept his father’s sheep, and there} Deut.o2 
35 came a lion and a bear, and took a lamb out of the flock; and I went = ae. 
out after him, and smote him, and delivered i¢ out of his mouth: and Poca te 
when he arose against me, I caught him by his beard, and smote him,| Ps ¢s.7. 
86 and slew him. Thy servant slew both the lion and the bear; and this mae 
uncircumcised Philistine shall be as one of them, seeing he hath defied] 3600 1 19, 
37 the armies of the living God. David said moreover, ‘The Lorp that} 2Tim «1, 
delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear,| 1 


expressions of Eliab, which must have been 
founded on wider experience; and to those who 
have studied the character of David it will appear 
almost certain that he had often been led to speak 
of his desire to see Israel rid of the oppressors 
who had laid her honour in the dust, and of 
his hope to take some part in the great work of 
rending the Philistine yoke from her fair neck’ 
(Journal of Sacred Literature, July, 1848). 29. 
David said, What have I now done? Is there not 
@ cause ?—i.e., Is there not force and reason in 
what I have said? Is the state of ovr country 
80 desperate that there is no hope of an Israelite 
being able, with the help of God, to encounter 
and discomfit this arrogant giant? 30. And he 
turned from him toward another, and spake 
after the same manner. His eager enquiries 
were addressed to various persons, till, in the 
directing providence of God, they were reported 
to the king, who summoned him into the royal 
presence, 


83, Saul said to David, Thou art not able to 
go against this Philistine to fight with him. The 
king judged from appearances, which led him to 
conclude that David was quite unfit for so unequal 
a combat, both on account of his youth and his 
inexperience in arms. 84. David said unto Saul, 
Thy servant kept his father's sheep. The pur- 
port of the reply was that, though a raw and 
undisciplined youth, he was not untried in deeds 
of valour, and agility, and strength. there came 
@ lion, and a ,bear. The lion which anciently 
infested Palestine and the whole of Western Asia 
Jer. xlix. 19; Zech. xi. 3) is thought to have 

en the Persian variety, which is described b 
Olivier (‘Egyptian Sepulcbres and Syrian Shrines ) 
as neither so fierce nor so powerful as its. African 
congener, and ag eee to capture its prey rather 
by cunning than by violence. On laying hold of 
& sheep, he makes off with it with the utmost 
expedition, but often abandons it to save himself 
on the approach of a man, though it is known in 
many instances to have exerted itself vigorously 
to retain it. The bear must have been the Syrian 
bear, which is believed to be a distinct species, or 
porhape. & variety of the brown bear. rs, 
hough inhabiting generally the cold latitudes of 
the north, are found also in the more genial climes 
of the south. Dr. Shaw mentions them in Bar. 
bary, and Thevenot saw them in the desert south of 
Palestine, and took a lamb out of the flock (, 


this, instead of Qe, a a This erroneous 


reading has disfigured the Hebrew text in most of 
the editions of the Hebrew Bible that have been 
printed subsequently to the second edition of 
Bomberg, in 1525. It is found in no Hebrew manu- 
script, nor in any previous printed edition ; and 
it must have originated with the compositor in 
Bomberg’s printing-office, who confounded the two 
words by reason of the similarity of the sound of 
the two sibilant letters. It deprives the passage 
of all meaning, and it has accordingly been cor- 
rected in the various translations ; but, with the 
exception of a few editions in which the correct 
reading is given, it continues still to keep its place 
in the recent beautiful and commedious German 
Polyglot Bible (Black's ‘ Exegetical Study of the 
Original Scriptures).] Those youthful feats of 
David seem to have been performed with no 
weapon more effective than the rude staves 
usually carried in the hand of an Eastern shep- 
herd, particularly the iron-headed club (Ps. xxili. 
4), which is used for repelling the attacks of 
wolves and other ravenous animals tomes iii, 12), 
have known,’ says Dr. Wilson (‘Lands of the 
Bible,’ i., p. 321), ‘a shepherd in India encounter 
with it a tiger which he found aH one of 
his goats. Itis much in use among the Fellahin 
of Wady Masa, and the Arabs in general.’ 35, I 
went out after him, and smote The deeds 
relate to twodifferent rencontres ; forthose animals, 
like all beasts of prey, prowl alone, and singly. 
This appears further from the use of the pronoun 
“*him;” and as the bear is mentioned last, the 
encounter with it was probably the most recent. 
The description, therefore, in all probability is 
applicable to it; for, while the lion springs upon 
its prey with a tremendous roar, and tears it with 
its claws, the bear steals forward in silence, and 
‘arising’ on its hind legs, clutches it in the horrid 
embrace of its fore legs. The ‘‘ beard” applies to 
the lionalone. [The *‘beard,” }p1, signifies also the 
chin; and accordingly the Se: say ol has éxpétnsa 
tot pdpvyyos, I caught it by the ated But 
Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. vi. ch, ix., sec, 3) says, 
‘when he leaped upon me with violence, I caught 
him - the tail, and dashed him ee the 
ground.’ 87, The Lord that delivered me out 
of the paw of the lion [1p]—from the hand. It 
would have been natural for a youth, and especiall 
an Oriental youth, to make a parade of his mal. 
lantry. But David’s piety sank all consideration 
of his own prowess, and ascribed the success of 
those achievements to the Divine aid, which he 


The meeting of 1 SAMUEL XVII. David and Goliath. 
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he will deliver me out of the hand of this Philistine. And Saul said 
unto David, Go, and “the Lorp be with thee. 

And Saul “armed David with his armour, and he put an helmet of 
brass upon his head; also he armed him with a coat of mail. And 
David girded his sword abn his armour, and he assayed to go; for he 
had not proved it. And David said unto Saul, I cannot go with these; 
for I have not proved them, And David put them off him. And he 
took his staff in his hand, and chose him five smooth stones out of the 
18brook, and put them in a shepherd’s bag which he had, even in a 
scrip; and his sling eas in his hand: and he drew near to the Philistine. 
And the Philistine came on and drew near unto David; and the man 
that bare the shield went before him. 

And when the Philistine looked about, and saw David, he * disdained 
him; for he was bué a youth, and “ruddy, and of a fair countenance. 
And the Philistine said unto David, Am*I a dog, that thou comest to 
me with staves? And the Philistine cursed David by his gods. And the 
Philistine “said to David, Come to me, and I will give thy flesh unto the 
fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the field. 

Then said David to the Philistine, Thou comest to me with a sword, 
and with a spear, and with a shield; ‘but I come to thee in the name of 
the Lorp of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied. 
This day will the Lorp *°deliver thee into mine hand; and I will smite 
thee, and take thine head from thee; and I will give the “carcases of the 
host of the Philistines this day unto the fowls of the air, and to the wild 
beasts of the earth; °that all the earth may know that there is a God in 
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17 clothed 
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with his 
clothes. 

18 Or, valley. 

19 vessel. 
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% ch, 16, 12, 

* ch, 24. 14. 
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2 Cor. 10. 4, 
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20shut thee 


up 
Deut 28.26, 
6 Josh. 4. 24 
1 KL. 8, 43, 
1 Ki, 15 33. 
2 Ki, 19, 19. 
Isa. 25, 10, 


felt assured would not be withheld from bim in | xxxii. 2; Exod. xii. 2). [Septuagint, ehaBe tv 
a cause which so intimately concernec. the safety | Raxrnpiav, he took the stick.] and chose him 


and honour of His people. Saul said... G0, | five smooth stones (ib—na1]—and selected for 


and the Lord be with thee. The pious language 
of the modest but valiant youth impressed the 


himself five smooth stones; i. e., smoothed by the 


monarch’s heart. He felt that it indicated the | action of the water. out of the brook Iejarae)| 
true military confidence for Israel, and therefore | from the torrent, wady. and put them in a 
made up his mind, without any demur, to sanc- | ghepherd’s bag [DP bo3}—in the dress-scrip 
tion a combat on which the fate ot his kingdom 1 sd th nate gd 

depended, and with a champion supporting his | bUCg ronnt e oe ke Bley, erds. | 
interests apparently go unequal to the task. The sling consisted of a double rope with a thong, 


tradition o 


sling. The 


the combat between David and probably of leather, to receive the stone. The 


Goliath, in which the latter was killed, is pre- slinger held a second stone in hislefthand. David 


served among the Arabs; for he is mentioned 1n 


chose five stones, as a reserve in case the first 


where he is called Galut or Jalut. should fail. Shepherds iu the East carry a sling 
Besos ties call the dynasty of the Philistine and cpt di ear bed ol Bed etd ah He arabs) 
kings, who reigned in Palestine ‘when the Hebrews | 2Way or killing the enemies that prowl! about the 


came there, Galuliah or Jalulieh. 


flock. It was and is a favourite weapon in Syria 


i lybius says, ‘The arms which the 

Saul armed David with his armour. The and Arabia. Po , ‘arms ¥ 
aes Hebrews were particularly attentive to cee csbaces AA oe beng Sh taka slings. any 
rsonal safety of their warriors ; and hence | Were © ucated in the use of these weapons trom 


Saul equipped the youthful champion with his | their. childhood; and, by dint of long-continued 


the 


own defensive accoutrements, which wonld be in | 2 


ractice, they could take so accurate an aim that 


the best style. It is probable that Saul’s coat of they could throw the stone on the head of an 


mail, or corslet, was a loose shirt ; otherwise it could 


enemy or on any other part of his body they 


? 
ed both a stripling and_a man of the | chose. - ; 
eS ates of the Koper 39, he eszayed to; 4% cursed David by his gods [v7i>xa]—by his 


: i od (Dagon), as the word is used, Ezra i 3. The 
go [n99? 2yy]—and he tried Ae ) Ld a eae 3 bee Chaldee paraphrast, as quoted by Dean Stanley, 
walk. [The Septuagiat ret os ber - La oa represents this Deeecederis pone: that he 

THO f 
gue or two, eforts to walk.], for he had 4 Varun MCiteine: aid «11 )f ase anid David 
proved it. The Septuagint omits this clause, 204 | ¢4 the Philistine. When two champions met 


it does appear superiuous. I cannot go with 
these (lit. ay these); for I have net proved them 


they generally made each of them a speech, an 
sbi oaied recited some verses, filled with allu- 


['nre3 9 9] for I have not yet tried them; i.¢, | sions and epithets of the most opprobrious kind, 
I have no experimental acquaintance with them, | and hurling contempt and defiance at one an- 
And David put them off him (Septuagint, «at! other (as in Homer's po i, 4; also xxiii. 


rtmpatte ara aw avrov, and they took them} 9)), This kind of abusive 
(t 


ialogue is common 


e armour) off him], 40. he took his staff in| among the Arab combatants still. David's speech, 
his hand Popal—his shoot, rod, staff (cf. Gen. however, presents # striking contrast to the usu 
t 181 


David slayeth 


48 
49 the Philistine. 


51 of David. 
off his head therewith. 


1 SAMUEL XVII. 


47 Israel. And all thisassembly shall know thatthe Lonp ‘saveth not with sword 
and spear: for “the battle 7s the Lorn’s, and he will give you into our hands. 
And it came to pass, when the Philistine arose, and came and drew 
nigh to meet David, that David ‘hasted, and ran toward the army to meet 
And David put his hand in his bag, and took thence a 
stone, and slang ¢t, and /smote the Philistine in his forehead, that the 
stone *tsunk into his forehead; and he fell upon his face to the earth. 
50 So *David prevailed over the Philistine with a sling and with a stone, and 
smote the Philistine, and slew him; but there was uo sword in the hand |« 
Therefore David ran, and stood upon the Philistine, and took 
his * sword, and drew it out of the sheath thereof, and siew him, and cut |/ 


the giant. 
5. C. 1063. 
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And when the Philistines saw their champion was dead, they ‘fled. |  . 


52 And the men of Israel and of Judah arose, and shouted, and pursued 
the Philistines, until thou come to the valley, and to the gates of Ekron: 
and the wounded of the Philistines fell down by the way /to Shaaraim, 

And the children of Israel returned 

54 from chasing after the Philistines, and they spoiled their tents, And 
David took the head of the Philistine, and brought it to Jerusalem: but 


53 even unto Gath, and unto Ekron. 


he put his armour in his tent. 
55 


And when Saul saw David go forth against the Philistine, he said 
unto Abner, the captain of the host, Abner, * whose sor ¢s this youth ? 
56 And Abner said, As thy soul liveth, O king, I cannot tell. 
57 king said, Enquire thou whose son the stripling és. 


2tsunk asa 
stone in 
the water. 
9 Judg. 3. st, 
Judg 15.15, 
ch, 21, 9. 
ch. 23. 21, 
h ch. 21. 9. 
25am. 23 
2h 
Esth. 7, 10, 
Es: (72.16, 
t Heb in3t. 
And the J Josh. 15.36, 


And as David | « ch. 16. 21 


strain of those invectives. It was full of pious 
trust; and to God he ascribed all the glory of the 
triumph he anticipated. 

49. smote the Philistine in his forehead—at 
the opening for the eyes. That was the only ex- 
posed part of his body. 61. cut off his head— 
not as an evidence of the giant’s death, for his 
slaughter had been effected in presence of the 
whats army, but as a trophy to be borne to Saul. 
The heads of slain enemies are always regarded in 
the East as the most welcome tokens of victory. 
But the Israelites were not in the habit of muti- 
lating the corpses of their slain enemies; and there 
is no evidence that they did so on this occasion to 
the other soldiers of the Philistines. But Goliath 
was not an ordinary enemy, nor did he fall in the 
ordinary fight. He fell by J ehovah’s special in- 
terposition; and the head of the Philistine giant 
was to be kept, doubtless after embalmment, as a 
memento of a great national deliverance, as well 
as a memorial to David of God's favour to him. 

52, Shaaraim (see Josh. xv. 36), even unto Gath, 
and unto Ekron. [The Septuagint has éws eisddou 
TeéS, as far as the entrance into Gath; Kat gws tis 
aidns Aoxd\wvos, and as far as the gate of Ascalon.] 
54, David took the head of the Philistine, and 
brought it to Jerusalem. This must have been at 
some future period, for the Jebusites still held the 
fort (2Sam. v, 7). but he put his armour in his 
tent. This clause, like the former, is proleptical. 
David being on a temporary visit to his brethren, 
could have no tent of his own on the field. But 
on his commencement of a wandering life he would 
have a tent, in which he kept the armour of 
Goliath, until it could be rg ole in the safe 
custody of the sanctuary at Nob, where it was 
placed as a votive offering to the Lord. 

55. Saul... said unto Abner . . . whose son 
is this youth? A young man is more spoken 
of in many Eastern countries by his father’s name 
than his own. The growth of the beard and other 
changes on a now full-grown youth prevented 
the king from ade his former favourite 


minstrel. 656. Enquire thou whose son the strip- 
ling is [oke, a youth of marriageable age; Sep- 
tuagint, 6 veanoxos]. The Vatican copy of the 
Septuagint omits the four concluding verses of 
this chapter, as well as the entire paragraph com- 
prised between vv. 12-31. Both of these passages 
are a eet at by. Michaelis, Professor Dathe, and 
many English critics (amongst whom is Kennicott, 
‘Dissertation,’ ii., pp. 419-428), as an interpola- 
tion. In the view of these writers the omission 
of the passage in the middle of the chapter leaves 
the narrative apparently in its natural connection, 
David's remark to Saul (x. 32) bearing a direct 
reference to the panic-stricken state of the army, 
described in v. 11. David was at that time serv- 
ing as minstrel to the king (ch. xvi. 23); and as 
he had also been promoted, through the royal 
favour, to the post of armour-bearer to Saul (ch. 
xvi. 21), we are prepared to find him near the per- 
son of his sovereign when the battle was set in 
array. Moreover, in volunteering to tight the 
giant, David, according to this textual hypothesis, 
appears to sustain the character given of him, on 
his being recommended to the king as “a mighty 
valiant man, and a man of war” (ch. xvi. 18); and 
the ready compliance of Saul with his proposal to 
encounter the Philistine is thus ene accounted 
for; whereas it appears irreconciieable with the 
idea of his being a stranger and a raw shepherd 
youth, who had just arrived a little before in the 
camp. But the ag Te of a long passage as 
interpolated, though a common and convenient 
expedient of early writers for getting rid of a 
difficulty in the original text, is not a principle 
much favoured by modern critics, eepcntalty when 
the internal evidence in favour of the genuineness 
of the portions objected to is so strong as in this 
chapter. As little countenance is given to the 
theory of Horsley, who would transfer the passage 
in ch. xvi. 14-23 to the end of ch. xviii. 5, on the 
ground that not only Saul, but Abner also, were 
strangers to David’s person, although, as the 
Hebrew text stands, he had resided at court a3 


Saul envies 1 SAMUEL XVIU. the praise of David. 
returned from the slaughter of the Philistine, Abner took him, and, B-©.105_ 
brought him before Saul, with the head of the Philistine in his hand. | CHAP. 18. 

58 And Saul said to him, Whose son art thou, thow young man? And| ¢on tt. 
David answered, J am the son of thy servant Jesse the Beth-lehemite. ms 

18 AND it came to pass, when he had made an end of speaking unto Saul, | Col.2 2 
that the “soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, °and Jonathan |’ O°" B* 

2 loved him as his own soul. ‘And Saul took him that day, ‘and would let | cn. 20. 17. 

3 him go no more home to his father’s house. ‘Then Jonathan and David | 2Sam.1.20. 

4 made a covenant, because he loved him as his own soul, And Jonathan |. fr°)°* 
stripped himself of the robe that eas upon him, and gave it to David, and |+ cr 
his garments, even to his sword, and to his bow, and to his irdle. prospered. 

5 _And David went out whithersoever Saul sent him, and shahaved himself |, oo tiie 
wisely: and Saul set him over the men of war; and he was accepted in | tines. 
the sight of all the people, and also in the sight of Saul’s servants. hie gees 

6 And it came to is as they came, when David was returned from the ee 
slaughter of the ?Philistine, that “the women came out of all cities of| 20m. e.My, 
Israel, singing and dancing, to meet king Saul, with tabrets, with joy, and | * three 

7 with *instruments of music, And the women ‘answered one another as| item” 
they played, and said, ments. 

¢ Ex. 16, 21, 


Saul hath slain his thousands,—and David his ten thousands. 


an attendant on the kin 
engagement with Goliath. This circumstance, 
however strange it may seem, is capable of. satis- 
factory explanation, without the necessity of 
admitting that any portion of the text is either 
spurious or dislocated. Ist. The interval of a 
few years from the cessation of his early services 
to Saul, till his memorable engagerasnt with 
Goliath, may have produced ao great > change on 
David’s appearance that the minstrel boy could 
not be recognized in the bearded face and homely 
dress of the grown shepherd. 2d. The cold ana 
formal etiquette of an Eastern court, which placed 
the young musician at a humble distance from the 
immediate presence of the king, might keep Saul 
comparatively a stranger to his features; 

Abner might have been absent during his attend- 
ance at court on some military expedlis oo so that 
he had no opportunity of seeiug David. 3d. The 
king's moody temper, nob to say frequent fits of 
insanity, would alone be sufficient to explain the 
circumstance of his not recognizing & ‘youth who, 
during the time of his mental aberration, had 
been much near him, trying to soothe his dis- 
tempered soul. Or, 4th. Ihe rumour of Samuel’s 
commission to anoint another king, and his. jour- 
ney to Beth-lehem for that object, together with 
the fact that David had come from that village, 
and the suspicion, after the conquest ef Goliath, 
which procured him so much glory througbont 
the nation, that David was destined for the 
throne (ch. xviii. 8), might have so excited his 
jealousy that he dissembled, and, pretending not 
to know David, kept his vigilant eye upon nim, 
with a view to accomplish the destruction of this 
young and formidable rival. eby of these prob- 
abilities may account for Saul’s enguiry at 
Abner (v. 25); and all of them combined are suffi- 
Gient to remove the difficulties of this chapter, 
without calling in question the integrity of the 


text. 

CHAP. XVIII. 1-4.—JonATHAN LOVES Davsp. 

1. the soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul 
of David. They were nearly of an age. The prince 
had taken little interest in David as a minstrel; 
but his heroism, and modest, manly bearing, his 
pioty end high endowments, kindled the flame, nob 
of admiration only, but of affection, in the con- 
genial mind of sonatiier g, Saul would let him 


some time before the 


established as a per- 
Then Jonathan and 


go no more home. He was 

anent resident at court. 3. 

avid made a covenant. Such covenants of 
brotherhood are frequent in the East. They are 
ratified by certain ceremonies, and in presence of 
witnesses, that the persons covenanting will be 
sworn brothers forlife. 4. Jonathan stripped him- 
self of the robe... and gave it to David. To 
receive any part of the dress which had been 
worn by a sovereign, Or his eldest son and heir, is 
deemed in the East the highest honour which can 
be conferred on a subject (see on Esth. vi. 8). The 
Sian being covnected with the sword and the 

ow, may be considered as being part of the mili- 


tary dress, and great value is attached to it in the 


and,| East 


5-9, SAUL ENVIES HIS PRAISE. 

6. the women came out of all cities of Israel 
—in the homeward march from the pursuit of the 
Philistines, with instruments of music [ow7Y3; 


Septuagint, év xupBédors]—with cymbals. These 
were metallic instruments of percussion. They 
were in form somewhat like a cup, and on the out- 
side of the hollow part was a strap, through which 
the player who held them struck one against the 
other with greater or less violence, ag the music 
or the occasion called for (Ps. cl. 5). In the open 
air their sound produced a martial effect. This is 
o characteristic trait of Oriental manners. On the 
return of friends long absent, and particularly on 
the return of @ victorious army, bands of women 
and children issue from the towns and villages, to 
form a triumphal procession to celebrate the vic- 
tory, and aa they go along, Sige | the soldiers with 
dancing, instrumental music, an extempore songs, 
in honour of the generals who have earned_ the 
highest distinction by feats of gallantry. They 
formed themselves into two choirs, which sung 
in alternate or responsive strophes. The chorus 
Slee “Soul has slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands.” 


20: cf. Ps. Ixviii. 11, 12.) 
The Hebrew women, therefore, were merely 
paying the customary gratulations to David 
aa the deliverer of their country; but they 
committed a great indiscretion by praising 
a subject ab the expense of their sovereign. 


(See on Exod. xv. 


Saul offers 1 SAMUEL XVIII. 


8 And Saul was very wroth, and the saying ‘displeased him; and he said, 


Dacid his daughter. 


B.C. 1963. 


They have ascribed unto David ten thousands, and to me they have | ¢ wasevil in 


9 And Saul “eyed David from that day and forward, 
10 


11 in Saul nd § 
even to the wall with ié. 
12 


14 before the people. 


17 


give thee to wife; only be thou 
battles, 


am 1? and what ¢s my life, 


Saul’s daughter, should have 
“unto Adriei the *‘Meholathite 
20 
21 the thing "pleased him. 
may be ‘a snare to him, 


22 son-in-law in the one of the twain. 


° his eyes. 
ascribed but thousands: and what can he have more but the kingdom? c Baal ‘ 
en. 

And it came to pass on the morrow, that the evil spirit from God pee 
came upon Saul, *and he prophesied in the midst of the house: and]; xi 1s m, 
David played with his hand as at other times: and there was a javelin jets ud te 
s hand. And Saul ‘cast the javelin; for he said, I will smite David | ‘ fre. a 

And David avoided out of his presence twice. [5 ch 16,117 

And Saul was afraid of David, because /the Lorp was with him, and q - 2 is 
13 was departed ‘from Saul. Therefore Saul removed him from him, and <2 gel 
made him his captain over a thousand; and ‘he went out and came in|, Num oir 
And David *behaved himself wisely in all his Ways; | | 2am 6.2 

15 and” the Logp was with him. Wherefore, when Saul saw that he <h 
16 behaved himself very wisely, he was afraid of him. But all Israel and | »Gen vo 9 
Judah loved David, because he went out and came in before them. ? ae 6. x. 

And Saul said to David, Behold my elder daughter Merab, “her will I ae 49 2 

°valiant for me, and fight °the Lorp’s| Sits; 2. 

For Saul said, Let ?not mine hand be upon him, but let the * ch == 

18 hand of the Philistines be upon him. And David said unto Saul, ?Who | * £590 

or my father’s family in Israel, that I should | © Num.3:20, 

19 be son-in-law to the king? But it came to pass at the time when Merab, » hh 
been given to David, that she was given |° asian 
to wife. 2 Sam. 7.18. 

And Michal, Saul’s daughter, loved David: and they told Saul, and _ Pro. ts, 33. 
And Saul said, I will give him her, that she |" et 

and that the hand of the Philistines may be | 7 wactight 
against him. Wherefore Saul said to David, Thou shalt this day be my da bbaxes, 
And Saul commanded his servants, | oper iia 
saying, Commune with David secretly, and say, Behold, the king hath Fro, 28. uie 

Je 


delight in thee, and all his servants love thee: now therefore be the king’s 


9. Saul eyed David [:iy, was eyeing (the parti- 
ciple denoting continuous action u on another]— 
i. e., invidiously, with secret and malignant hatred. 

he Vatican copy of the Septuagint omits. The 
Alexandrian copy (7'%schendorf’s notes) has nv vro- 


oad was suspicious of, looked sternly at, 
avid. 


persons, including his 
with admiration of the 


to be an honourable exile. 


sent him away from the court, where the principal 
own son, were spell-bound 


once aud pious warrior, 
and made him his captain over a thousand--gave 


him a military commission, which was intended 
But this post of duty 


10-12.—SEEKs To KILL HIM. 

10. on the morrow, that the evil spirit from 
God came upon Saul. This rankling thought 
brought on a sudden paroxysm of his mental 
malady. he prophesied [823]. The term denotes 


oue under the influence either of a good or a bad 
spirit. In the present instance it is used to ex- 

ress that Saul was ina frenzy—a violent raving 
a ch. xix, 24). [The Septuagint, mistaking the 
sense, has mpoepnrevaey, prophesied, which our 
trauslators borrowed. But it is an unhappy trans- 
lation.] David, perceiving the symptoms, ‘ played 
with his hand” (ch. xvi. 23)—i. e., hastened, by 
the soothing effects of his harp, to allay the stormy 
agitation of the royal mind. But ere its mollify- 
ing influence could be felt, Saul hurled a javelin 
at the head of the young musician, there was a 
Javelin in Saul’s hand. It was the royal sceptre, 
which he always had. Had it been followed by a 
fatal result, the deed would have been considered 
the act of an irresponsible maniac. It was re- 
peated more than once ineffectually, and Saul 

came impressed with a dread of David as under 
the cae protection of Providence, 

13-16.—F gars HIM FOR HIS Goop Success. 

13, Therefore Saul Wao him from him— 


served only to draw ont beforo the public the 
extraordinary and varied qualities of his character, 
and to give him a stronger hold of the people’s 
affections. 


17-21.—HE OFFERS HIM HIS DAUGHTER, FOR A 
SNARE. 

17, my elder daughter Merab, her will I give 
thee to wife. Though bound to this already, he 
had found it convenient to forget his former pro- 
mnise, and now holds it out as a new offer, which 
would tempt David to give additional proofs of 
his valour. only be thou valiant for me. But 
the fickle and pericope monarch broke his pledge 
at the time when the marriage. was on the eve of 
being celebrated, and bestowed Merab on another 
man (see on 2 Sain. xxi. 8)—an indignity as well 
as a wrong, which was calculated deeply to wound 
the feelings and provoke the resentment of David. 
Perhaps it was ivtended to do 80, that advantage 
might be taken of his indiscretion. But David 
was preserved from this snare, 

20, Michal (Septuagint, MsdxdA], Saul’s 
ter, loved David. This must have happened some 
time after. they told Saul, and the thing pleased 
him—not from any favour to David, but he saw 
that it would be turned to the advancement of 
his ClOus purposes, and the more so when, 


dangh- 


Saul seeks 1 SAMUEL XIX. to kill David. 


23 son-in-law. And Saul’s servants spake those words in the ears of David. 

And David said, Seemeth it to you a light thing to be a king’s son-in-law, 

24 seeing that I am a poor man, and lightly esteemed? And the servants of 

25 Saul told him, sama. Gn this manner spake David. And Saul said, 

Thus shall ye say to David, The king desireth not any “dowry, but an 

hundred foreskins of the Philistines, to be “avenged of the king’s enemies. 

But Saul thought to make David fall by the hand of the Philistines. 

26 And when his servants told David these words, it ®pleased David well to 

27 be the king’s son-in-law: and the days were not expired. Wherefore 

David arose and went, he and his men, and slew of the Philistines two 

hundred men; and “David brought their foreskins, and they gave them 

in full tale to the king, that he might be the king’s son-in-law. And 

28 Saul gave him Michal his daughter to wife. And Saul saw and knew 

that the Lorp was with David, and that Michal, Saul’s daughter, loved 

29 him. And *Saul was yet the more afraid of David; and Saul became 

30 David’s enemy continually. Then the princes of the Philistines went 

forth: and it came to pass, after they went forth, that David behaved 

himself more ‘wisely than all the servants of Saul; so that his name was 
much 2!set by. 

19 AND Saul “spake to Jonathan his son, and to all his servants, that 

2 they should kill David. But Jonathan, Saul’s son, delighted much in 


David: and Jonathan told David, saying, Saul my father seeketh to kill- 


thee: now therefore, I pray thee, take heed to thyself until the morning, 

3 and abide in a secret place, and hide thyself: and I will go out and 
stand beside my father in the field where thou art, and I will commune 
with my father of thee; and what I see, that I will tell thee. 

4 And Jonathan ‘spake good of David unto Saul his father, and said 
unto him, Let not the king “sin against his servant, against David ; 
because he hath not sinned against thee, and because his works have 

5 been to thee-ward very good: for he did put his “life in his hand, and 
slew /the Philistine, and’the Lorp wrought a great salvation for all Israel: 


B. 0.10 3, 


® According 
to these 
words, 
“ Gen. 34. 12, 
Ex 22, 17. 
“ ch. 14. 24, 
9 was right 
in the 
eyes of, 
10 fulfilled, 
“28am. 3,14, 
® Job 6, 2, 12, 
13, 

Ps. £7,12,13, 
Eccl. 4. 4. 
¥Y 2 Sam.11.1, 
* Luke 21.15, 

11 precious, 
ch, <6, 21. 

2 Ki 1.13. 
Ps. 116, 15, 


CHAP. 19, 
% Pro. 27. 4. 
> Acts 23. 16, 
° Pro. 31. 8 

Jer. 18. 20, 
@ Gen. 42, 22 

Ps. 35. 12. 

Fs, 109. 6. 

Tro, 17. 13. 

Jer. 18, 20, 
* Judg 9. 17. 

Judg. 12. 3, 

ch, 28, 21. 

Pa, 119. 109, 
f ch. 17. 49. 
9 1 Sam. 11, 


13, 
1 Chr, 11,14, 


Pag END pe AEE AME Nh SE CIE Ere NRMP eT aT 
by the artful intrigues and flattery of his spies, | conflicting, are capable of being adjusted. ‘Sub- 
the loyal sentiments of David were discovered. | sequently to the time of Saul a great change took 
25. The king desireth not any dowry. Jn East- place in the cette of the Philistine cities, 


ern countries the husband purchases his wife | and a eonsidera 


le Egyptian element, practisin 


either by gifts or services. As neither David nor | circumcision, had probably been introduced 
his family were in circumstances to give a suitable (Blakesley’s ‘Notes;’ also Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s 
Boh for a princess, the king intimated that he | ° rea ii., p. 104). gave them in full tale to 


would be graciously pleased to accept some gallant | the king. 


rophies of this sort, whether hands 
deed in the public service. an hundred foreskins heads, or other dismembered relics of planus et 
ofthe Philistincs. Such mutilations on the bodies | remains, were minutely enumerated an 


care- 


of their. slain enemies were commonly practised in fully recorded (Gliddon’s ‘ Ancient Egypt,’ p. 99 ; 
ancient war, and the number told indicated the | Layard). 29. Saul was yet the more afraid of 


glory of the victory. 


Saul’s willingness to accept David—because Providence had visibly favoured 


a public service had an air of liberality, while | him, by not only defeating the conspiracy against 
his choice of so difficult and hazardous a service his life, but through his royal alliance paving his 


seemed only putting a proper value on gaining seh f to the throne. 
the hand of a king’s daughter. _ But he covered HAP. X 
Hiprecipies malice against David under this pro- FaTuHer’s PurPosE To KILL DAVID. 


posal, w 


ich exhibited a zeal for God and the i, Saul spake to Jonathan his son, 


X. 1-7.—JoNATHAN DISCLOSES HIS 


and to all 


covenant of circumcision. 26. the days were not | his servants, that they should kill David. The 
expired—the period within which this exploit murderous design he had secretly cherished he 
was to be achieved was not exhausted. 27. David | now reveals to a few of his intimate friends. 
. . , slew of the Philistines two hundred men. Jonathan was among the number. He prudently 
The number was doubled, partly to show his re- | said nothing at the time, but secretly apprised 
spect and attachment to the princess, and partly David of his danger, and waiting till the morning, 
to oblige Saul to the fulfilment of his p edge. | when his father's excited temper would be cooled, 
This passage and 2 Sam. i, 20 (cf. Gen. xxxiv.), stationed his friendin aplaceo conceaiment, where, 
where the Philistines are styled “the uncircum- | overhearing the conversation, he might learn how 
cised;” seems directly at variance with a well- | matters really stood, and take immediate flight, if 


known statement by Herodotus (b. ii: cf. ch, civ: | necessary. 


Diodorus, b. i., 28), of the fact thatcircumcisionwas| 4. Jonathan spake good of David. He told his 
penciee 0k only by the Egyptiansand Ethio ians, | father he was committing a great sin to plot 


ut by the Syrians of Palestine and the Pheeni- | against the life. of a man who 


ad rendered tho 


cians. But thetwo statemerts though apparently | most invaluable services to his country, and 


The malicious 


1 SAMUEL XIX. 


rage of Saul. 


thou sawest é¢, and didst rejoice: “wherefore then wilt thou ‘sin against {_3 © 1"3_ 


6 innocent blood, to slay David without a cause? 


7 shall not be slain. 
him all those things, / 
in his presence, as tin times past. 


11 David fled, and escaped that night. 


12 thou shalt be slain. 


And Saul hearkened ae ol 
unto the voice of Jonathan: and Saul sware, As the Lorp liveth, he |: yesterday 
And Jonathan called David, and Jonathan showed | third aay. 
And Jonathan brought David to Saul, and he was ren “oa 
ch. 12, 10, 
8 _ And there was war again: and David went out and fought with the | + Jobs 2 
Philistines, and slew them with a great slaughter; and they fled from *him. ene 
9 And /the evil spirit from the Lorp was upon Saul, as he sat in his house | pro’ s', 14, 
10 with his javelin in his hand: and David played with Ais hand. And Saul Hos. 6. 
‘sought to smite David even to the wall with the javelin; but he slipped - Sc 
away out of Saul’s presence, and he smote the javelin into the wall: and! ‘4. 
Saul “‘also sent messengers unto] #Fet. 2.20, 
David’s house, to watch him, and to slay him in the morning: and Michal, | , aa 4 
David's wife, told him, saying, If thou save not thy life to-night, to-morrow | tie, 
So Michal “let David down through a window: and | "Josh. 2. 15, 
13 he went, and fled, and escaped. And Michal took an *image, and laid it — 0. 34, 
in the bed, and put a pillow of goats’ hair for his bolster, and covered i] gcor 1133 
14 with a cloth. And when Saul scent messengers to take David, she said,| 33. 
15 He ts sick. And Saul sent the messengers again to see David, saying, |* pe seed 
16 Bring him up to me in the bed, that I may slay him. And when the| juagi7.5. 
messengers were come in, behold, there was an image in the bed, with a| Judg isa 


whose loyalty had been uniformly steady and de- | persons in court livery watching the gate, per- 


voted. The strong remonstrances of Jonathan 
roduced an effect on the impulsive mind of his 
ather. As he was still susceptible of good aud 
honest impressions, he bound himself by an oath 
to relinquish his hostile purpose, and thus, through 
the intervention of the noble-minded prince, a 
temporary reconciliation was effected, in couse- 
quence of which David was again employed in the 
public service, 

8-17.—SauL’s Mauicious RaGe BREAKS OUT 
AGAINST Davin. 

8. David went out and fought with the Phil- 
istines, A brilliant victory was gained over the 
public enemy, But these fresh laurels of David 
re-awakened in the moody breast of Saul the 
former spirit of envy and melan Ook: On David's 
return to court, the temper of Saul became more 
fiendish than ever—the melodious strains of the 
harp had lost all their power to charm; and, ina 
paroxysm of uncontrollable frenzy, he aimed a 
avelin at the person of David, the missile having 
So thrown with such force that it pierced the 
chamber wall. David providentially escaped; but 
the king having now thrown off the mask, avd 
being bent on aggressive measures, made his son- 
in-law’s situation everywhere perilous, 

11, Saul also sent messengers unto Dawyld’s 
house. The fear of’ causing a commotion in the 
town (viz., Gibeah, which was then the capi- 
tal), or favouring his escape in the darkness, 
seemed to have influenced the king in ordering 
them to patrol till the morning. hey betrayed. 


their presence and hostile intentions of seizing: 


David as he went out, by loud cries and execra.- 
tions against the young champion, who had been. 
so recently the idol of public admiration, more 
like savage dogs than officers of a court, as is most 
graphical recorded in Ps, lix., which, as the title 
in the Hebrew, Septuagint, and Vulgate indi- 
cates, was written on that occasion (see wv. 3, 6, 7, 
12). This infatuation of the ey messengers 
was overruled by Providence to favour David’s 
escape; for his wife, secretly apprised by Jona- 
than, who was privy eA the design, or spying 


ceived their purpose,to be the clandestine seizure 
of David’s person, and she contrived to let him 
down through a window (see on Josh. ii. 15; 
also Ps. xvui. 29). 13, Michal took an image 
[O'D7N9, the teraphim (see on Gen. xxxi. 34); Sep- 
tuagint, Te xevorddia], and laid it in the bed— 
‘the teraphim,’ of the figure and size of the 
human form, used for superstitious urposes by 
tie Israelites in the times of the judges and of 
Saul (Judg. xvii. 5), until the practice was sup- 
pressed by Josiah (2 Ki. xxiii, 24). They were 
considered the givers and guardians of life and 
property, or consulted as oracles (Zech. x. 2; Hos. 
ui. 4). The pretext was that David lay there sick, 
The first messengers of Saul, keeping ata respect- 
ful distance, were deceived; but the imposition 
was detected on a closer inspection, and put a 
pillow of goats’ hair [ow 123, This word 
keheer is defincd (esenius, ‘Lexicon’) as ‘some 
thing braided cr plaited,’ from the root 733, to 
plait ; whence also 7733, a sieve; and 1339, net- 
work]. Accordingly, Dr. Shaw, Parkhurst, H armer, 
aud Dr, A. Clarke, long before Ewald (‘Gesch., 
ili., 101), considered it the mosquito aet, drawn 
over an Eastern bed as a defence from the guats, 
It is a curtain made of gauze, or fine linen, or 
silk thread, but anciently, as it seems, of goats’ 
hair. Michal drew this, if it was used so early as 
the time of Saul, over the head of the image, as 
if to protect the sleeper from the stings of the 
flies, and at the same time covered the rest of 
the figure [1332] with the coverlet, {The Sep- 
tuagint, having probably read 7329, liver, instead 
ef 23, net-work, renders this clause «ai iirap 
av alyay ESero wpds Kepadiis autov, and she put 
the goats’ liver at his head] (cf. Josephus, a 
tiquities,’ b. vi., ch. xi, sec. 4, where it is said, 
‘she showed the messengers the bed covered, and 
made them believe, by the leaping of the liver 
which caused the bed-clothes to move also, that 
David breathed like a person labouring under 
asthma’), 15. Bring him up to me in the bed—ao 
portable couch, or mattress, 


David consults 1 SAMUEL XX. with Jonathan, 


17 pillow of goats’ hair for his bolster, And Saul said unto Michal, Why 

ast thou deceived me so, and sent away mine enemy, that he is escaped ? 

ae teas answered Saul, He said unto me, Let me go; why “should I 
ee? 

18 So David fled, and escaped, and came to °Samuel to Ramah, and told 


B ©. 1062. 


™ 25am. ¥.22, 
° Pro 17. 1% 
Mal. 2. 7. 
P John 7. 3% 
46. 


him all that Saul had done to him. And he and Samuel went dT ha 

19 dwelt in Naioth. And it was told Saul, saying, Behold, David ts at| 46. 

90 Naioth in Ramah. And Saul sent messengers to take David: ¢and| 16% 4% 
when they saw the company of the prophets prophesying, and Samuel |- oe a 
standing as appointed over them, the Spirit of God was upon the} Joel». 28. 

21 messengers of Saul, and they also “prophesied. And when aby Wasstold | sorte 
Saul, he sent other messengers, and they prophesied Glew (ied Saul) nents 

22 sent messengers again the third time, and they prophesied also, ‘Then| ch 10.10 
weit he also to Ramah, and came to a great well that is in Sechu: and| Fro.%-} 
he asked and said, Where are Samuel and David? Ra'gha said. Behold; le toes. 

23 Hee be at Naioth in Ramah. ‘And he went thither to Naioth in Ramah: Mic. 1.8 
and ‘the Spirit of God was upon him also, and he went on and prophesied, | * fe’! 

24 until he came to Naioth in Ramah. And the stripped off his clothes np pay 
also, and prophesied before Samuel in like manner, and 4Jay down “naked | et 
all that day and all that night. Wherefore they say, "Js Saul also}, pe 
among the prophets? pate 

90 And David fled from Naioth in Ramah, and came and said before | ~Gyap, a0. 
Jonathan, What have I done? what ¢s mine iniquity? and what ¢s my sin | ¢ Gen. “4.7. 

2 before thy father, that he secketh my life? And he said unto him, “God | , 3o#b. 2: 
forbid; thou shalt not die: behold, my father will do nothing, either great orca 
or small, but that he will *show it me; and why should my father hide | ch.9.15., 

Re A ee a ee Nees 
18-22.—Davip FLEES TO SAMUEL. susceptibilities were roused even more than those 


4s, David fled... and came... to Ramah. | of his messengers, and he was found ere long 


Samuel was living in great 


retirement, superin- | swelling the ranks of the young prophets. This 


tending the school of the propre’ established in | singular change can be ascribed only to the power 


the little hamlet of Naioth 
small cluster of dwellings reared for the seminary | the rivers of water. 

or college. The Septuagint has NavaS, as if| 24.—Savn PROPHESIES. 
this were the proper name of the plocel in the| 24. lay down naked-i. ¢., 
neighbourhood of Ramah (Ramat 

tag Aire aor "Appadaix, This version ere lies | stripped themselves of 
ty ‘Padé after “‘Naioth,” at the end of v. 1 ei It 


i, e., habitations; a | of im who can turn the hearts of men even as 


A t divested of his armour 
aim-zophim) | and outer robes, as the picenets seen to have 

of their upper clothing in 
i ] seasons of extraordinary devotion (cf. Isa. 1. 3; 
was a retreat congenial to the mind of David; but | xx. 2, 3; ‘Amos ii. 16; Mie. i, 8: also John xxi. 73 


Saul, having found out his asylum, sent three Josephus, ° Antiquities,’ b. iv., ch. iii, sec. 2; b, 


successive bodies of men to a prehend Him. The | viii., ch. xiv., sec. 7; also 


b. xi., ch. v., sec. 8), 


character of the place and the influence of the Thus God, in making the wrath of man to praise 


sacred exercises produced such an effect on them | Him, preserved the 
that they were Incayeie of discharging their frustrated ail 
commision, and were led by a resistless impulse | the life of His servant. 


lives of all the prophets 
11 the purpoges of Saul, and preserved 


to join in singing the praises of God (see on ch. x.| GOHAP, XX. 1-10,—David CONSULTS wiT 


5), 22, Then went he also to Ramah, and camé | JonaTHAN FOR HIS SAFETY. 


to a great well that is in Sechu [OA ia}—a |“ 4. David fled from Naioth in Ramah, and came 
cistern or reservoir, a pit. The Hebrew word, | and said before Jonathan. He could not remain 


signifying watch-tower, enotes an elevated region | in Naioth, for he t 
ju the Benjamin territory. Van de Velde (‘Syria | when the religious fit, if we may s0 


and Palestine,’ il, Dp. 53) hints at a village | over, Saul would relapse into bis us 


had strong reason to fear that 
call it, was 
ual fell and 
that David 


called Shak; and Dr. Robinson (‘Biblical Re- senguinary temper. it may be thought 
i flight to Gibeab. 


searches,” ii., p. 185) saw, & arter of an hour | acted imprudently ia directing his 
cast-north-east of Shak, an old stone water-tank | But he was evidently prompte 
on a bill called Bir es-Zafaraneh. But Van de the most £ 

Velde thinks this rather too far to the north-east | what had rec 
of er-R&émeb, and takes the large well mentioned | friend’s sanction to the 


in this verse to be Ain ed-Dirweh. Bonar (‘Van 
was avy real danger after the oat 


a to go thither by 
enerovs feelings, to inform his friend o 
recently occurred, and to obtain that 
course be was compelled 


d|\toadopt. Jonathan could not be peraater — 
is father ha 


of Promise,’ p. 342) places Sechu at ez-Zeeweikeh 
y MF ‘rons | taken; at all events, be felt assured his father 


within a mile of el- 

of Jerusalom. Porter ( 

Palestine’) ranks it in b y 

tified. {The Septuagint renders Me rth éo 
é 


ireh (the well),in the environs 
Hand i 


- 


dws tou ppéutos Tov dw “rv dy 7H 
a fit of rage and disappointment, 
himself, But, before preening ti 


k of Syria and | would do nothin without telling him, Filial 
is index of places not iden- | attachment naturally blinded the prince ta defecta 
xerat | in the parental character, and made him reluctant 
} Saul, in | to believe hie father ca ble of such atrocity. 
determined to go | David repéated his unsbaken convictions of Saul’s 
he gpot, his mental } murderous purpose, confirming his declaration by 


Covenant between 
3 this thing from me? it is not so. 


Sdesircth, J will even do 7¢ for thee. . 
5 And David said unto Jonathan, Behold, to-morrow 7s the new moon, 


6 may ‘hide myself in the field unto the third day at even. 


7 the family. If “he say thus, J¢ is well; thy servant shall have peace: but 
8 if he be very wroth, then be sure that evil is determined by him. 


thy father? : ; 
9 And Jonathan said, Far be it from thee: for if I knew certainly that 


tell it thee 2 
10 
11 father answer thee roughly? And Jonathan said unto David, Come, and 


12 field. And Jonathan said unto David, ‘O Lorp God of Israel, when I 
13 and ®show it thee; the /Lorp do so and much more to Jonathan: but if 


14 hath been with my father. And thou shalt not only while yet I live show 


1 SAMUEL XX. Dacid and Jonathan. 
And David sware moreover, and said, { _B- ©. 1062. 
Thy father certainly knoweth that I have found grace in thine eyes; and |* Cnet a 
he saith, Let not Jonathan know this, lest he be grieved: but truly, as} Tita ana 
the Lorp liveth, and as thy soul liveth, there is but a step between me} 1 willdo, 
4 and death. Then said Jonathan unto David, ?Whatsoever thy soul}, =. 
or, think- 
eth. 
and I should not fail to sit with the king at meat: but Ict me go, that I | , setae ei 
If thy father | yume i, 
at all miss me, then say, David earnestly asked leave of me that he might | 2ki.4. 23. 
tun “to Beth-lehem his city; for there 7s a yearly ‘sacrifice there for all rghit 
Ezra 3. 5, 
here- | * ch. 19. 2. 
fore thou shalt /deal kindly with thy servant; for ’thou hast brought thy Ay _ 
servant into a covenant of the Lorp with thee: notwithstanding, *if there | « cy east, 
be in me iniquity, slay me thyself; for why shouldest thou bring me to ch mrss 
* Deut. 1. 
Sam. 17.4, 
4 Gen. 31. ah 
evil were determined by my father to come upon thee, then would not I Soh. 2 
a . 
Then said David to Jonathan, Who shall tell me? or what ¢f thy|° Pe * 
A 2 Sam. 14, 
let us go out into the field. And they went out both of them into the ; os 
, § searched. 
have ®sounded my father about to-morrow any time, or the third day, | ¢ uncover 
and, behold, ¢f there be good toward David, and I then send not unto thee, | , a 5 
& Josh. 1.5. 
it please my father to do thee evil, then I will show it thee, and send thee | ch. 17. s7 
away, that thou mayest go in peace: and ‘the Lorp be with thee, as he |' eae 
aes 21,7, 


15 me the kindness of the Lorn, that I die not: but also ‘thou shalt not cut 


off thy kindness from my house for ever: no, not when the Lorp hath |’ 


16 cut off the enemies of 


cut. 
: ™ ch. 25.5 
avid every one from the face of the earth. So “ER 8 
Jonathan ’made a covenant with the house of David, saying, ™Let the Sry 
am, 2), 


17 Lorp even require ¢¢ at the hand of David’s enemies. And Jonathan 


a peculiar form of oath, which occurs here for the 
first; time, but in terms delicately chosen (v. 3) 
not to wound the cs ead of his friend ; 
while Jonathan, clinging, it would seem, te a hope 
that the extraordinary scene enacted at Naioth 
might have wrought a sanctified improvement on 
Saul’s temper and feelings, undertook to inform 
David of the result of his observations at home. 

5, to-morrow is the new moon. The begionin 
of a new month or moon was always coleitieee 
by special sacrifices, followed by feasting, at 
which the head of a family expected all its mem- 
bers to be present. David, both as the king’s 
son-in-law and a distinguished courtier, dined on 
such occasions at the royal table ; and from its 
being generally known that David had returned 
to Gibeah, his presence in the palace would be 
naturally expected. This occasion was chosen b 
the two friends for testing the king’s state of feel- 
ing. Asa suitable pretext for David’s absence, it 
was arranged that he should visit his family at 
Beth-lehem, and thus create an opportunity of 
ascertaining how his non-appearance would be 
viewed. The time and place were fixed for Jona- 
than reporting to David; but as circumstances 
might render another interview unsafe, it was 
deemed expedient to communicate by a concerted 
Signal, 188 


11-23.—THrirR CovENANT RENEWED BY OATH. 
11. Jonathan said... Come, and let us go out 
into the field. Thescene of this memorable confer- 
ence was, as Porter describes (‘ Handbook,’ 3 324) 
‘ashallow valley between Gibeah (Tell el-Falil) and 
Nob, breaking down on the east in rocky declivi- 
ties into Wady Suleim. Behind some of the rocks 
in it David could easily lie hid, and yet see Jona- 
than descending from the city above.’ The private 
dialogue which is here detailed at full length 
presents a most beautiful exhibition of these two 
amiable and noble-minded friends. Jonathan was 
led, in the circumstances, to be the chief speaker. 
The strength of his attachment, his pure disin- 
terestedness, his warm piety, his invocation to God 
—consisting of a prayer and a solemn oath com- 
bined—the calm and full expression he gave of 
his conviction that his own family were, by the 
Divine will, to be disinherited, and David elevated 
to the possession of the throne; the covenant 
entered into with David on behalf of his descen- 
dants, and the imprecation. Ng 16) denounced on 
any of them who should violate his part of the 
conditions; the reiteration of this covenant on 
both sides (v. 17), to make it indissoluble,—all this 
indicates such a power of mutual affection, such 
etic attractiveness in the character of David, 


™. 
such susceptibility and elevation of feeling in the 


Jonathan's kindness 


he loved his own soul. 
18 


place where thou didst hide thyself 
20 shalt remain by the stone **Ezel. 
21 side thereof, as though I shot at a 

saying, Go, find out the arrows. 


unto the young man, 

23 for the toch 
thou and I have spoken of, behold, 
for ever. 

24 


25 the king sat him down to eat meat. 


26 “Abner sat. by Saul’s side, and 
Saul spake not any thing that 


befallen him, he és “not clean; surely he ¢s not clean. 
And it came to pass on the morrow, which was 


27 
month, that David's 
son, Wherefore cornet 


hath a sacrifice in the city; ard my brother, he 


Tonathan's Rindage~ VSAMUBL ER ih Dale. 
caused David to swear again, ®because he loved him: for he loved him as | _® © 
Or, by bis 
Then Jonathan said to David, To-morrow is the new moon: and thon cite 
19 shalt be missed, because thy seat will be *empty. And shen thou hast ma 
stayed three days, then thou shalt go down quickly, and come to “the| °% 1%? 
lwhen the business was in hand, and |» atwea 
And I will shoot three arrows on the | 1 ¢reatly, 
mark, And, behold, I will send alad,| o dt 
1 If I expressly say unto the lad, Behold, | » nel 
the arrows are on this side of thee, take them; then come thou: for there | 11in the ay 
22 is peace to thee, and #°no hurt, °as the Lorp liveth. But if I say thus} ofte 
Behold, the arrows are beyond thee; go thy way: ae ore 
ath sent thee away. And as touching the matter which showeth 
the Lorp be between thee and me |, t""- 
So David 7hid himself in the field: and when the new moon was come, | ° Denk. @1% 
a And the king sat upon his seat, as eon a 
at other times, even upon a seat by the wall: and Jonathan arose, and | tes.65. 16 
David’s place was empty. Nevertheless] | Jer 4.2 
day: for he thought, Something hath | ¢ jr. 7t0. 
° Lev. 6.23 
the second day of the| Lev.7 a 
lace was empty: and Saul said uvto Jonathan his| 78",)")" 
not the son of Jesse to meat, neither yesterday nor | tev. 13.1-3. 
28 to-day? And Jonathan answered Saul, David earnestly asked leave of me| Lev. 15.5. 
29 to go to Beth-lehem: and he said, Let me go, I pray thee; for our family | 7.7‘, 
hath commanded me to | 1cor.1s.33. 
be there: and now, if I have found favour in thine eyes, let me get away, 2 Cor. 6 17. 
I pray thee, and see my brethren: therefore he cometh not unto the} 3a. ca 


king’s table. 


heart of Jonathan, that this interview, for 
dramatic interest and moral beauty, stands un- 
rivalled in the records of human friendship. _ 

18, To-morrow is the new moon [wyn}, The 


first day of the lunar month was held as a festi- 
val amongst the Hebrews. 19. when thou hast 
stayed three days—either with your family at 
Beth-lehem, or wherever you find it convenient. 
where thou didst hide thyself when the business 
was in hand—Hebrew, ‘in the day or time of the 
business,’ when the same matter was under en- 
quiry formerly (ch. xix. 22), remain by the stone 


Ezel (xz]—the stone of departure (Gesenius); 80 


called, probably, from its bein the spot whence 
David separated from his friend, He was to con- 
ceal himself in some cave or hiding-place near that 
spot. 23. a8 touching the matter which thou 
and Ihave spoken of. The plan being concerted, 
the friends separated for a time, and the amiable 
character of Jonathan again peers out in his part- 
ing allusion to their covenant of friendship. 
4-40,--SAUL, MISSING DAVID, SEEKS TO KILL 
JONATHAN, ’ 
a4 the king sat him down to eat meat [077] 
—food, bread. The E on word ‘“‘meat,” at the 
time when the present English translation of the 
Bible was made, was applied to farinaceous as to 
animal substances. [The Septuagint has Kai Epx- 
eras & Bacireds éwi Hy tpameLay Tov payeiv, the 
king comes to the four-footed table to eat.] Per- 
haps, like Joseph, he had a small table for himself, 
or for a few of his chief officers. 25. the king 
upon his seat, as at other times... by the wall 
The left-hand corner * ad upper end of # room 


was, and still is, in the East, the most honourable 
place. The person seated there has his left arm 
confined by the wall, but his right hand is at full 
liberty. From Abner’s position next the kivg, 
atid David's seat being left empty, it would seem 
that a state etiquette was observed at the royal 
table, each of the courtiers and mivisters having 
places assigned them according to their reanseye 
gradations of rank. Jonathan, as prince, had of 
course the highest seat; Abner was captain of the 
host, or commander-in-chief ; and David was suc- 
cessively armour-bearer to the king (ch. xvi. 21; 
xviii. 2), captain over a thousand (ch. xviii. 13), and 
on his becoming Saul’s son-in-law, he bad been pro- 
moted, as Ewald explains this passage (ef. ch. xxii. 
14), to the dignified office of captain of the royal 
body-guard. Thesethree were the moat honoured 
uests on state occasions at Saul’s table. Jona- 
han arose—either as a mark of respect on the 
entrance of the king, or in conformity with the 
neval Oriental custom for a son to stand in 
presence of his father. [The Septuagint has nak 
mpotpbace Tov Iwvasav, and he went before, or he 
faced, Jonathan.} 26, heis not clean. No votice 
was taken of xid’s absence, a8 he might be 
labouring under some ceremonial defilement. 

37. on the morrow, which was the second day 
of the month. The time of the moon's appearance 
being uncertain, whether at mid-day, in the even- 
ing, or at midnight, the festival was extended over 
two ays. Custom, not the law, had introduced 
this. Saul said unto Jonathan... Wherefore 


¢ | cometh not the son of Jesse? The question was 


oe as it were, casually, aod with as great an 
air of indifference as be could assume, And 


Jonathan's kindness 1 SAMUEL XX. to David. 
30 Then Saul’s anger was kindled against Jonathan, and he said unto | _B© 10% 
him, Thou son of the perverse rebellious woman, do not I know that pers oad 
thou hast chosen the son of Jesse to-thine own confusion, and unto the| Patnion, 
31 confusion of thy mother’s nakedness? For as long as the son of Jesse| or. Thou 
liveth upon the ground, thou shalt not be established, nor thy kingdom. aeons 
Wherefore now send and fetch him unto me, for he shall surely die. | 5.531. 04, 
32 And Jonathan answered Saul his father, and said unto him, *Wherefore | Matt. s. 22. 
33 shall he be slain? what hath he done? And Saul cast a javelin at him am 3 
to smite him: whereby Jonathan knew that it was determined of his} is;. theron 
34 father to slay David. So Jonathan arose from the table in fierce anger, | of death. 
and did eat no meat the second day of the month: for he was grieved for| °° 16. 
David, because his father had done him shame. ; 2, 
35 And it came to pass in the morning, that Jonathan went out into the | | Ps.70 1. 
36 field at the time appointed with David, and a little lad with him. And | * $e 31.9% 
he said unto his me Run, find out now the arrows which I shoot. And] ps, o5.5 
87 as the lad ran, he shot an arrow *beyond him. And when the lad was| Ps. 0. 4. 
come to the place of the arrow which Jonathan had shot, Jonathan cried are * = 
38 after the lad, and said, Zs not the arrow beyond thee? And Jonathan | pro 3:0. 
cried after the lad, Make speed, haste, stay not. And Jonathan’s lad| Matt.z7.2. 
39 gathered up the arrows, and came to his master. But the lad knew not| 7™ke*.* 
40 any thing: only Jonathan and David knew the matter. And Jonathan | Jona 15.23. 
gare his 7 artillery unto his lad, and said unto him, Go, carry them to | * shacieds 
the city. ee. 
41 And: as soon as the lad was gone, David arose out of a place toward echie 
the south, and fell on his face to the ground, and bowed himself three | * ele 


times: and they kissed one another, and wept one with another, until 


Jonathan having replied that David had asked 
and obtained his permission to attend a family 
anniversary at Beth-lehem, the pent-up passions of 
the king, who penetrated the prinee's policy, burst 
out in a most violent storm of rage and invective 
against his son. 

30. Thou son of the perverse rebellious woman. 
This is a striking Oriental form of abuse (see an 
instance, Bovet, ‘ Voyage en Terre Sainte,’ p. 77), 
the Some of that ancient benediction, Luke 
xi. 27. Saul was not angry with his wife; it was 
the son alone upon whom he meant, by this style 
of address, to discharge his resentment ; and the 

rinciple on which it is founded seems to be, that 
B a genuine filial instinct it is a more inexpiable 
offence to hear the name or character of a parent 
traduced than any personal reproach. In every 
Eastern family the great object of respect and 
devotion is the mother. There are familiar ex- 
pressions which show this very strongly. ‘Pull 
my father’s beard, but do not speak ill of my 
mother.’ ‘Strike me, but do not curse my mother’ 
(Urquhart’s ‘Spirit of the East). This was, un- 
doubtedly, one cause of ‘the fierce auger’ in which 
the high-minded prince left the table without 
tasting a morsel. 33. And Saul cast a javelin at 
him to smite him. The ordivary way in which 
commentators understand this clause is with refer- 
ence to Jonathan; and accordingly the usual head- 
ing of the chapter in the English Bible is, ‘Saul 
seeketh to kill Jonathan.’ But bad as the charac- 
ter of Saul was, and violent his fits of furious rage, 
he had never attempted any act like the atrocity 
of taking his son’s life. Supposing, however, that 
he had made such an unnatural attempt, how 
could Jonathan know by that cruelty to himself 
“that it was determined of his father to slay 
David”? Besides, it arpente from the next verse 
that, after this scene of violence, Jonathan arose 
from the table with deep but deliberate displea- 


sure, being determined to fast, from grief on 
account of David. This hardly seems to harmo- 
nize with the idea of his having started up from his 
seat to save his own life, as we must naturally 
suppose him to have done, if his father aimed a 
deadly weapon at him across the table. There is 
no evidence that a javelin was thrown at Jonathan. 
Let the sentence be read as an interjected paren- 
thesis, in which the sacred historian refers to 
former attempts upon David's life, as throwin 
a clear light. upon what had now taken place, an 
all is plain: ‘ Now Saul had cast a javelin at him 
to smite him; whereby Jonathan knew that it was 
determined of his father to slay David.’ That 
is, Jonathan, recollecting the former attempt at 
assassinating David, was convinced that the pre- 
sept threats of his father were by no means empty 
words; but, coupling the present with the former 
scene, could not now doubt that his father did 
really cherish the deliberate purpose of slaying 
David. (See an article on this = ‘Christian 
Observer,’ vol. xiv., pp. 715, 716.) 

35. Jonathan went out into the field at the time 
appointed—or, ‘at the place appointed.’ 36, he 
said unto his lad. The direction given aloud to 
the attendant was the signal preconcerted with 
David. Itimplied danger. 40. gave his artillery 
—i.e., his missile weapons, The French word 
‘artillerie’ signifies ‘archery,’ and the term is 
still uséd in England, in the designation of the 
‘artillery company of London,’ the association of 
archers, though they have long disttsed bows and 
arrows. Jonathan’s boy being despatched out of 
the way, the friends enjoyed the satisfaction of a 
final meeting. 

41, 42.—JoNATHAN AND DAVID LOVINGLY PART. 

41. David . ... fell on his face... and 
bowed himself three times—a token of homage 
to the prince’s rank; but on a close approach 
every other consideration was sunk in the full 


The priests give 1 SAMUEL XXII. David hallowed. bread, 


42, David exceeded, And Jonathan said to David, Go in peace, forasmuch B. 0, 106% 
as we have sworn both of us in the name of the Lorp, saying, ‘he Lorp | #0 The 
be between me and thee, and between my seed and thy seed for ever. od “i 
And he arose and departed: and Jonathan went into the city. oe v 

291 THEN came David to *Nob to *Ahimelech the priest: and Ahimelech | _ which cto 


was afraid at the meeting of David, and said unto him, Why art thou | ,cHaP. 2. 

2 alone, and no man with thee? And David said unto Ahimelech the | , \e.** 

ie ‘The king hath commanded me a business, and hath said unto me, | * eatielio. 
et no man know any thing of the business whereabout I send thee, and | } found. 

what I have commanded thee: and I have appointed my servants to mich beeen ag 


8 and sucha place. Now therefore what is under thine hand? give me five | ¢ 1 Thes.4.4. 


4 loaves of bread in mine hand, or what there is present. And the priest | * Or. espe- 
answered David, and said, There is no common bread under mine hand;| ‘#!y 
but there is “hallowed bread; if ‘the young men have kept themselves at Tat 

5 least from women. And David answered the priest, and said unto him, | isother 
Of a truth women hace been kept from us about these three days, since 1 pepaiined 

came out, and the ‘vessels of the young men are holy, and the bread is in ean 


a manner common, “yea, though it were sanctified this day 7 in the vessel. | ? Lev. *. 2. 


eféorn, was astounded, thrown into consterna- 
tion (cf. Mark iii. 21; Luke xxiv. 22)]—suspecting 
some extraordinary occurrence by his appearing 
so suddenly, and iu such a style, for his atten- 
davts were jeft at a little distance. 2, The king 
hath commanded me @ business... Let no man 
know. This was a direct falsehood, extorted 
through fear. David probably supposed, like man 

other persons, that a lie is quite excusable whic 

is told for the sole purpose of saving the speaker’s 
life; or perhaps it_was for the preservation of 
Ahimelech ; for, as David satv Doeg there, who he. 
was sure would inform Saul, he might wish to 
furnish the high priest with some reasovable ex- 
cuse for the assistance rendered to the fngitive— 
an excuse which Abimelech urged ir defending 
himself from the charge of the incensed king (ch. 
xxii. 14, 15). But what is essentially sinful can 
never, from circumstances, change its immoral 
character; and David had to repent of this vice 
of lying (Ps. cxix. 29). 4. hallowed bread fon? 
w3p]—consecrated bread. There might be plenty 
of bread in his house, but it was not at hand, 
and there was no time to wait for it. The ‘“hal- 
lowed bread” was the old showbread (Matt, vi, 
3-5; Mark ii. 25, 26; Luke vi. 3, 4) which had 
been removed the previous day, and which was 
reserved for the use of the priests alone (Lev. 
xxiv. 9). Before entertaining the idea that this 
bread could be Jawfully given to David and his 
men, the high priest seems to have consulted the 
oracle (ch. xxil. 10) a8 to the course to be fol- 
lowed in this emergency. A dispensation to use 
the hallowed bread was specially granted by God 
himself 5. these three days—as required by law 
(Exod. xix. 15), David and his attendants seem 
to have been during this interval lurking in some 
of the adjoining caves to avoid pursuit, and to 
have been consequently reduced to great extremi- 
ties of hunger. Dean Stanley (Smith's ‘Dictionary,’ 
article ‘ David’) says, that ‘the young men spoken 
of were imaginary. _He was alone.’ This is di- 
rectly at variance with the testimony of our Lord 
in the passages referred to, as well as with the 
answer of the high priest (v. 4), which implies that 
David had informed him of the retinue he had 
with him, though they were not priests, the 
bread isin a manner common—i. ¢., vow that it 
is no longer standing on the Lord's table, It is 
eaten by the priests, and may also, in our circum- 
stances, be eaten by us. yea though it were 


flow of the purest brotherly affection. #2. Jona- 
than said to David, Go in peace. The interview 
being a stolen one, and every moment agate it 


was kindness in Jonathan to hasten his friend’s 
departure. 


CHAP. XXT. 1-7.—Davip, aT NoB OBTAINS OF 
AHIMELECH HALLOWED BREAD. 

1, Then came David... to Animelech. Nob [the 
Vatican copy of the Septuagint has NouBa; the 
Alexandrian Tischendorf's notes), Noa], a city of 
the priests (ch. xxii. 19}, was in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem. It is computed to have heen about 
five miles south of Gibeah, and but a short dis- 
tance from Anathoth (Neh. xi. 32; Isa. xxviii. 
32). Dr. Robinson (* Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 150), 
concluding, from the Scriptural notices of Nob, 
that it must have been situated somewhere on the 
ridge of the mount of Olives, north-east of the 
city, made diligent but upsuccess{ul search for it 
in that direction. Healt (‘ Ancient Jerusalem ’) 
considers it identical with Bethphage, which, how- 
ever, has been satisfactorily proved (Barclay, 
‘City of the Great King,’ p. 65) to have Iain on 
the south side of the mount of Olives. Von 
Raumer (p. 195) and Rupert identify’ Nob with 
el-Isawiyeh, about two miles north of Jerusalem ; 
but that village lies in a deep valley, and com- 
manda no view of Jerusalem. Porter, (‘Hand- 
book,’ p. 324) seems to have ascertained the site 
of Nob on a low peaked tell, where are the ruins 
of asmall but ancient town, answering all the con- 
ditions of the sacred ieety: “ Ahimelech”—the 
same as Abiah, or perhaps his brother, both being 
sons of Ahitub (cf. ch. xiv. 3 with ch. xxii. 4-11, 
20). In Mark ii. 6, Abiathar is named as the 
high priest, not Ahimelech his father, as here. 
In explanation, it has been advanced that Abia- 
thar was Sagan, the high priest’s vicar ; for which, 
however, there is no authority, as Abiathar is not 
mentioned in this narrative. A more probable 
supposition is, that the bread given was through 
the friendly intercession of Abiathar with the 
high priest, or perhaps was Abiathar’s own por- 
tion (Lev. xxiv. 9). Both these conjectures are 
rendered probable by the close aud unbroken 
friendship which afterwards subsisted between 
David and him. His object in fleeing to this place 
was partly for the ey of his necessities, aud 
partly for comfort an counsel in the prospect of 
leaving the kingdom. afraid at the meeting of 
David (72, trembled, or terrified; Septuagint, 


Dacid takes 


7 the day when it was taken away. 
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6 So the priest *gave him hallowed bread: for there was no bread there but 
the shdwbredl hat was taken from before the Lorp, to put hot bread in 
Now a certain man of the servants of 


Goliath’s sword, 


B. C 1063 
& Matt. 12 3; 


Saul was there that day, detained before the Lorp ; and his name was} 2”. 


8 And 
spear or sword? for I have neither Hoots 

9 me, because the king’s business require 
sword of Goliath the Philistine, 


that, take it; for there is no 

There is none like that; give it me. 
10 And David arose, an 
11 SAchish the king of Gath, 


of him in dances, saying, Saul | 
12 ten thousands? And David laid u 


/Doeg, an Edomite, the chiefest of the herdmen that belonged to Saul. wrth 3% 
David said unto Ahimelech, And is there not here under thine hand |, yy 9,5, 
ht my sword nor my weapons with | ch. 228 
haste. And the priest said, The a 
whom poe y ries i by bore 2 fr fone & 
s it ¢, d in acloth behind the ephod: if thou wilt take | « en. st. 10. 
Rink Gpke nee ater save that iee: And David said, |* ange 
; Ts. 31, 
fled that day for fear of Saul, and went to _ title. 
And 'the servants of Achish said unto him, rit 
Is not this David the king of the land? did they not sing one to another | =n. 18 7, 
‘Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his |* Ps », 
these words in his heart, and was ie ne 
And “he changed his behaviour | gee. x7, 


13 sore afraid of Achish the king of Gath. 


SSS SS ee ee ae eee eee 


sanctified this day in the vessel—i. ¢., though 
the hallowed bread had been but padi placed 
on the vessel, the ritual ordinance would have 
to yield to the great law of necessity and mercy 
(see on Matt. xii. 3; Mark ii. 25; Luke vi. 3). 
6. there —in the tabernacle. The removal of 
the old and the substitution of new bread was 
done on the Sabbath (Lev. xxiv. 8), the loaves 
being kept warm in an oven heated the previous 
day. 7% detained before the Lord [195 7yp) 
my}, assembled before Jehovah; from the idea of 


compelling, constraining to a festival (Gesenius); 
Septuagint, ouve ouevos, being held to ether, con- 
fined]—at the ta rnacle ; perhaps in the perform. 
ance of a vow, or from its being the Sabbath, 
which rendered it unlawful for him to prosecute 
his journey. Doeg, an Edomite (Septuagint,. 6 
Zipos, the Syrian (cf. Jose hus, ‘ Antiquities,’ b. 
vi., ch. xii., sec. 1)]—who had embraced the He- 
brew religion. the chiefest of the herdmen that 
belonged to Saul. Eastern monarchs auciently 
had large possessions in flocks and herds, and the 
office of the chief shepherd was an important one 
(Josephus styles him keeper of the king’s mules’), 

9.—HE TAKES Gottata’s Sworp. 

9. sword of Goliath—(see on ch. xviii. 54.) 
wrapped in a cloth [7, covered, nbnva, with the 


article. Whence it must mean some particular 
covering ; elegant, embroidered, and sufficiently 
worthy to keep the consecrated memorials of a 
memorable ute Harmer thinks that though 
the covering of ¢ @ sword may refer to the scab- 
bard, the probability is that it must be understood 
of something in which both sword and scabbard 
were wrapped up, behind the ephod—in the place 
allotted for keeping the sacred vestments, of which 
the ephod is mentioned as the chief, e giant’s 
sword was deposited in that safe custody as a 
memorial of the Divine goodness in delivering 
Israel. if thou wilt take that, take it. Arms, 
though deposited as votive offerings in temples, 
might lawfully be taken, and very frequently 
were employed, when necessity required, in the 
public service. There is none like that—not only 
for its size and superior temper, but for its being 
a pledge of the Divine favour to him, aud a con- 
-_ ete ied to wi an This ae forms 

e historic basis o 88 appears from its 
traditional title, are 


ition 
192 


10-15.—AT GATH HE FEIGNS HIMSELF Map. 

10. David. . . fled that day for fear of Saul, 
The king’s uncontrollable violence and jealousy of 
David, together with the number of court para- 
sites ready to give information to Saul of his place 
of refuge, rendered it impossible for him to remain 
within the territory of Israel, and he had resolved 
toleavethecountry. and went to Achish the king 
of Gath—which was one of the five peespalites 
of the Philistines; but its site is unknown. Dr, 
Robinson (‘ Biblical Researches,’ il., 420) and Ritter 
(‘Erdkunde,’ 16 ter; ‘Theil,’ 136-139,) take it to 
be Deir-Dubb'an. But their opinion has not been 
adopted. In this place his person must have been 
known ; and to venture into that country, he their 

test enemy, and with the sword of Goliath in 

is hand, would seem to have been a rash and 
perilous experiment; but, doubtless, the rotec- 
tion he received eplics that he had been directed 
by the divine oracle. Achish was generous (ch. 
xxvii. 6). He might wish to weaken the re- 
sources of Saul; and it was common in ancient 
times for great men to be harboured by neighbour. 
ing princes, as Themistocles in Persia, and Corio- 
lanus amongst the Volscians. Besides, it has been 
suggested that the king of Gath might have been 
secretly well pleased to be rid of so formidable a 
rival as Goliath, and therefore have no objection 
to see and entertain the youthful victor. But 
although the personal feelings of Achish might 
have led him to give David a friendly reception, 
his nobles were very differently disposed towards 
the Hebrew stranger. 11. Is not this David the 
king of the.land? The report of his destined 
elevation to the throne seems to have been spread 
amongst the Philistines. didthey not sing one to 
another. . . Saul hath slain his thousands, and 
David his ten thousands? The fame of his martial 
achievements, which had been performed chiefly 
against their country, roused the patriotic resent. 
ment of the courtiers at Gath, and David, 
as the king began to sympathize with them, 
felt himself in a false ition. 12. David 
laid up these words in heart, and was 
sore afraid of Achish the king of Gath This 
terror, and the sad extremities of destitution 
and peril to which he was now reduced, may be 
inferred from the scheme of deception to whisk 
he resorted to extricate himself from those difficul. 


ties, 18. And he changed his behaviour Cura 


David in the 


fellow come into my house? 


22 DAVID therefore departed thence, “and escaped to the cave Adul- 

lam: and when his brethren and all his father’s house heard 7é, they 

2 went down thither to him. And ‘every one that was in distress, and 

every one that 12as in debt, and every one that was 2 discontented, 

gathered themselves unto him; and he became a captain over them: and 
there were with him about four hundred men. 

8 And David went thence to Mizpeh of Moab: and he said unto the 

king of Moab, Let ¢my father and my mother, I pray thee, come forth, 


\opo-ny] —and disfigured his understanding (Gese- 
nius). and feigned himself mad [S9hm]--and 


acted themadman. in their hands. He had been 
sei and made prisoner by the Philistine nobles 
in Gath, as appears from the title to Psalm lvi, and 
scrabbled [my ]—and made marks, scrawled on the 


doors of the gate, in the manuaer of mischievous 
boys (Gesenius). and let his spittle fall down 
upon his beard. An indignity to the beard, 
whether done 2 sige or by one’s self, is con- 
sidered in the + an intolerable insult; and no 
wonder. therefore, that the disgusting defilement 
of it which was committed by David, and allowed 
to remain unwiped away, was alone sufficient to 
convince Achish that he wasinsane. 15. Have I 
need of mad men? Jewish writers say that the 
wife and daughter of Achish were ‘oth mad ; 
and this statement, assuming the fact to be so, 
ives an emphatic import to the at ili “Have 
need of mad men... shall this fellow come into 
my house?” David seems to have affected the 
appearance and sordid condition of a fool or a 
lunatic—a man whose reason had been overturned 
by the many severe vicissitudes he had under- 
gone. And in his defence it has been argue 
that self-preservation, the first law of nature, will 
justify the use of any stratagem for protecting life 
from threatened danger. He is not the only great 
man who is recorded to have played the fool in 
critical circumstances, since Solon and L. Junius 
Brutus both fell on the same expedient to escape 
from their respective troubles. The pretended 
mavia of David must have been exbibited in 
gome particular phase; and the Septuagint ver- 
sion of this passage not only specifies that form, 
bnt deviates so remarkably from our present 
Hebrew text, that it may be interesting to some 
readers to see it in full [xal i\roiwce Td Tpdow- 
mov avrod évaTiov abtov Kal mpoceroicato év th 
taépa éxeivy, xal etupwavifev él tais Sipais THs 
arbhéws, Kat TapepepeTo ev Tats Xepoty avTOV. Kal 
grimrey exi tus Sépas THE WANS. And he changed 
his visage before him (viz., the king of Gath), and 
made (as though he were mad: cf. Luke xxiv. 28) 
on that day, and beat upon the gates of the city, 
and was convulsed in his hands, and fell upon the 
doors of the gate (at the palace entrance, where 
the king was administering justice), and streams 
of saliva flowed rapidly down upon his beard. 
‘And Achish said unto his servants, Lo! you see 
the man is epileptic: why do you bring him to me? 
do I need epileptic persons, that you have brought 
him to take a fit in my presence? He shall not 
enter in my house}. Psalms xxx1v. and 
are believed to refer to this incident, the remem- 
Dbrance of which will ae light on many o 
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before them, and feigned himself mad in their hands, and 4scrabbled on 
14 the doors of the gate, and let his spittle fall down upon his beard. Then 
said Achish unto his servants, Lo, ye see the man is mad: wherefore 
15 then have ye brought him to me? Have I need of mad men, that ye 
have brought this fellow to play the mad man in my presence? shall this 


cave of Adullam. 


B. C. 1062, 


4 Or, made 
marks. 

5 Or, playeth 
the mad 
man. 


CHAP. 22, 
@ Pg. 57, 
title. 
Ps. 142, 
title. 
o1Ki 17.3, 
° Judg. 11. 3 
lhada 
creditor. 
2 bitter of 
soul. 
@ Gen. 47.11. 


the peculiar metaphors used in those sacred com- 
positions, 


CHAP. XXII 1-8—Daviv’s KINDRED AND 
OTHERS RESORT TO HIM AT ADULLAM. 

1, David...escaped to the cave Adullam— 
supposed to be that now called Deir-Dubb’an, a 
number of pits, or underground vaults, some 
nearly square, and all about fifteen or twenty feet 
deep, with perpendicular sides in the soft lime- 
stone or chalky rocks. They are on the borders 
of the Shephelah, or Philistine plain, at the base 
of the Judean mountains; placed by Husebius and 
Jerome about Ramah, ten miles (about three and 
a half hours) east from Eleutheropolis (Beit-Jeb- 
rin). Psalm xiv. was composed in that cave, well 
adapted for concealing a great number of refugees. 
his brethren and all his father’s house... went 
down—to escape the effects of Saul’s rage, which 
seems to bave extended to all David's family. 
From Beth-lehem to Deir-Dubb’an it is indeed a 
descent all the way (Robinson’s ‘Biblical Re- 
searches,” ii., ». 175;-‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 
254; Van de Velde, ii., pp. 140, 157; Porter's 
‘Handbook,’ pp. 229, 230: see on John xv. 35). 
2. And every one that was in distress... gath- 
ered themselves unto him—(see on Judg. xi. 3.) 
While lurking in the caverns of those rocky fast- 
nesses, they were on the confines of extensive 
pasture lands, over which were spread the vast 
flocks of the neighbouring proprietors. David 
rendered useful service in protecting these from 
the Bedouins of the desert, and in return received 
from the shepherds supplics of food, as well as 
geasonable intelligence of the movements of the 
roving government spies sent to search for them 
(see on ch. xxv. 8, 9). It is evideot from the 
respect which he inculcated upon his followers for 
the rights of property and for the person of Saul, 
that he meditated neither treason against_ the 
king nor rebellion against his government. Simi- 
lar associations exist in the saime localities at the 
presen day,—a motley crew of desperate men 
rom all parts of the country: some wild and 
marauding outlaws, others tolerated by the go- 
vernments, and empowered to keep the desert 
tribes in check (see Mobinson’s ‘Biblical Re- 
searches,’ ii., p. 200; Drew's ‘Scripture Lands,’ 
P- 121; Rogers’s * Domestic Life,’ p. 179; Wolf, 

Missionary Labours and Researches,’ p. 507). 

3, And David went thence to Mizpei of Moab. 
Mizpeh signifies a watch-tower ; and its associa- 
tion with Moab determines the direction in which 
it ia to be sought for. The search is still further 
limited by the application to it (v. 4) of the term 
“hold” [npxpj—a fortress, stronghold; and all 


f | these circumstances combined point evidently to 


Doeg the Edomite 
4 and be with you, 


me that %my son hath made a 
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till I know what God will do for me. | | 
them before the king of Moab; and they dwelt with him all the while 

5 that David was in the hold. And the prophet ‘Gad said unto David, 
Abide not in the hold; depart, and get thee into the land of Judah. 
Then David departed, and came into the forest of Hareth. 

6 When Saul heard that David was discovered, and the men that «were 
with him, (now Saul abode in Gibeah under a *tree in Ramah, having 
his spear in his hand, and all his servants were standing about him ;) 

7 Then Saul said unto his servants that stood about him, Hear now, ye. 
Benjamites; will the son of Jesse “give eve i 
yards, and make you all captains of thousands, and captains of hundreds; 

8 that all of you have conspired against me, and there is none that *showeth 

eadtic with the son of Jesse, and there is 

none of you that is sorry for me, or showeth unto me that my son hath 
stirred up my servant against me, to lie in wait, as at this day? 

9 Then answered *Doeg the Edomite, which was set over the servants of 

Saul, and said, I saw the son of Jesse coming to Nob, to ‘Ahimelech the 

10 son of JAhitub. And *he enquired of the Lorp for him, and ‘gave him 

victuals, and gave him the sword of Goliath the Philistine. 


accuseth Ahimelech, 
And he brought | _3-° 1. 


* 2 Sam. 24, 


3 Or, grove 
in a high 
place. 

J ch. 8, 14 

4 uncover- 
eth mine 


one of you fields and vine- 


5 ch. 14, 3. 
& Num.2 21, 
* ch. 21, 6,9 


Masada, now Sebbeh, described by Josephus 
(‘Jewish Wars,’ b. iv., 7, 2; vii. 8, 2; *Antiqui- 
ties,’ xiii, 9, 14; b. ii., 7) as a lofty rock of con- 
siderable circuit, overhanging the Dead Sea, sur- 
rounded by profound valleys, unfathomable to the 
eye. It was inaccessible to the foot of animals in 
every part, except by eee hewn in the rock. 
One of these, the least difficult, was on the west; 
the other, on the east, was carried up from the lake 
itself by zig-zags cut along the crags of the preci- 
ice, and was exceedingly difficult and dangerous. 
A fortress was built on it,’ adds the Jewish his- 
torian, ‘by our ancient kings, as a place of safe 
deposit for their wealth during war, and asa place 
of safety for their persons’ (7'rail, ‘ Josephus,’ vol. 
ii., p. 109 ; Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ 1i., p. 
240 ; Porter’s ‘Handbook,’ p. 238; Van de Velde,’ 
ik, Pp. 101-103). The king of Moab wasan enemy of 
Saul (ch. xiv. 17), and the sree ganeeon of Ruth 
—of course, related to the family of Jesse. David 
therefore had less anxiety in peeking an asylum 
within the dominions of this prince than those of 
Achish, because the Moabites had no grounds for 
entertaining vindictive feelings against him, and 
their enmity to Saul rendered them the more will- 
ing to receive so illustrious a refugee from his 
court. 6. the prophet Gad... Abide not in the 
hold. This sound advice no doubt came from a 
higher source than Gad’s own sagacity. It was 
necessary to preserve in David’s mind a strong 
feeling of nationality, as well as to keep him from 
being contaminated by the influence of heathen 
superstition. It was right also that he should 
eupear publicly amongst the people of his own 
tribe, a3 one conscious of innocence, and_trustin 
in God ; and it was expedient that, on the death 
of Saul, his friends might be encouraged to sup- 
ort his interest. depart, and get thee into the 
and of Judah. Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. vi., 
ch, xii., sec. 4) calls it [tnv xAnoovxia] the portion 
(inheritance) of the tribe of oA ah. David de- 
parted, and came into the forest of Hareth. It 
is said to have been on the south-west of derusa- 
lem; but it has long ago disappeared. [The 
Septuagint version has ‘7, instead of. Ww; exa:- 
cev ev wodct Lapix.] Josephus also says, ‘Coming 
to the city Hareth, which was in that tribe, he 
remained there.’ 
6 Saul abode... ‘ims @ tree in Ramah 


[772 Svx-noa]—under the tamarisk upon the bill, 
Oriental princes frequently sit with their court 
under some shady canopy in the open air. A 
spear was the early sceptre, as we are informed 
by Justin, who says, ‘ Anciently kings had spears 
as signs of royal authority.’ Saul’s spear might 
be distinguished from common spears by its length 
as well as its decorations ; and that this was likely 
to be the case may be inferred from the relics of 
Egypt and Assyria, in both of which a massive 
mace was used as a royal sceptre. having his 
spear in his hand—or at his hand; #e., near 
beside him. When a band of Arabs is preceded 
by one carrying a long pike, it indicates that 
there is a chief or prince amongst them. On his 
alighting, the pike is fixed upright in the ground 
close to the centre where the head man is seated 
(Pococke’s ‘Description of the East). and all his 
servants were standing about him—not under the 
tree ; for the text distinctly represents the king 
onky as enjoying the arboreal shade; and the ta- 
marisk is too diminutive and limited in its dimen- 
sions to admit of a group of royal attendants 
standing under it. 7. Saul said. .: Hear now, ye 
Benjamites, &c, _ Saul had recently attacked the 
Beerothites, the inhabitants of Beeroth, anciently 
one of the cities of the Gibeonites, but afterwards 
included within the territory of Benjamin, and hav- 
ing,e either by the massacre or expulsion of the 
original occupiers, notwithstanding their solemnly- 
covenanted incorporation with Israel (Josh. ix.), 
seized their possessions, he bestowed them on his 
family and favourites (cf. 2Sam. xxi. 2). The appeal 
that he now made to the courtiers by whom he 
was surrounded was to stimulate the patriotism 
or jealousy of his own tribe, from which he in- 
sinuated it was the design of David to transfer 
the kingdom to another. This address seems to 
have been made on hearing of David’s return with 
his 400 men to Judah. A dark suspicion had 
risen in the jealous mind of the king that Jonathan 
‘was privy to this movement, which he dreaded as 
& conspiracy against the crown. 

9-16.—Doxre accusEs AHIMELECH. 

9. Doeg .. . set over the servants Septuagint, 
over the mules of Saul. 10. he enquired oft the Lord 
for him. Some suppose that this was a malicious 
fiction of Doeg, to curry favour with the king; but 

elech seems to acknowledge the fact, 


Doeg slays 1 SAMUEL XXII. the priests of Nob. 


11 Then the king sent to call Ahimelech the priest, the son of Ahitub, | _ © 1% 
and all his father’s house, the priests that were in Nob: and they came | * Behold 

12 all of them to the king. And Saul said, Hear now, thou son of Ahitub. | mon” 

13 And he answered, Here I am, my lord. And Saul said unto him, Why Bebe 
have ye conspired against me, thou and the son of Jesse, in that thou ch, 24, 11, 
hast given him bread, and a sword, and hast enquired of God for him, pen ges 

14 that he should rise against me, to lie in wait, as at this day? Then eceod 
Ahimelech “answered the king, and said, And who és so faithful among | | sreat. 
all thy servants as David, which és the king’s son-in-law, and goeth at ‘ope 

15 thy bidding, and is honourable in thine house? Did I then begin to gigs 
enquire of God for him? be it far from me. Let not the king impute Acts 4. 19, 
any thing unto his servant, ror to all the house of iny father: for thy ae 
servant knew nothing of all this, ®less or more. Freres 1% 

16 And the king said, Thou shalt surely die, Ahimelech, thou, and all thy j 7 ch 2.31. 

17 father’s house. And the king said unto the ’footmen that stood about aaa. 
him, Turn, and slay the priests of the Lorp; because their hand also és] tsa ieee: 
with David, and because they knew when he fled, and did not show it to | ° Job 2.1% 
me. But the servants of the king “would not put forth their hand to fall} py 

18 upon the priests of the Lorp. And °the king said to Doeg, Turn thou, pte 
and fall upon the priests. And Doeg the Edomite rey and he fell | ¢ ch. 23.6. 
upon the priests, and ?slew on that day fourscore and five persons that ose 

19 did wear a linen ephod. And "Nob, the city of the priests, smote “he Job 1. 1% 
with the edge of the sword, both men and women, children and sucklings, | 19, 
and oxen, and asses, and sheep, with the edge of the sword. i die Seed 

90 And tone of the sons of Ahimelech the son of Ahitub, named Abiathar, | John 18,20, 

21 “escaped, and fled after David. And Abiathar showed David that Saul | _ 2 

22 had slain the Lorp’s priests. And David said unto Abiathar, I knew 2 
that day, when Doeg the Edomite was there, that he would surely tell 
Saul: I have occasioned the death of all the persons of thy father’s house. |” 74 a 

23 Abide thou with me, fear not; “for he that seeketh my life seeketh thy | ch. 28.6, 
life: but with me thou shalt be in safeguard. os. 20: & 

23 THEN they told David, saying, Behold, the Philistines fi ht against | *"*" 


CHAP. 23. 
@ Josh. 15.44, 


15, Did I then begin to enquire of God for him? | alienated the priesthood, and disgusted all good 
The a4 of Ahimelech implies that he had fre- | men in the kingdom, (see on 2 Sam. xxi.) 
gist ove so on former occasions, consulting 20-23.—ABIATHAR ESCAPES AND FLEES AFTER 
or him as for_ one engaged in the public service, AVID. 
avd that he did so on the. occasion of David’s| 20. one of the sons of Ahimelech . . . escaped, 
arrival in Nob, without baving the smallest idea | This was Abiathar, who repaired to David in 
of any change. The poor simple-minded high | the forest of Hareth, rescuing with his own life 
pret knew ade Be the Sriscng family feud | the high priest’s vestments (ch. xxiii. 6,9). On 
etween Saul and David. The informer, if he | hearing his sad tale, David declared that he had 
knew it, said nothing of the cunning artifice by dreaded such a fatal resv't from the malice and 
which David obtained the aid of Ahimelech. intriguing ambition of Doeg; and, accusing himself 
The facts looked against him, and the whole priest- | as having been the occasion of all the disaster to 
ciated with him were declared abettors of | Abiathar’s family [*28 2 wpy-boa nop ‘iy, ‘1 
pspirac: de 
: am the cause to all the persons of thy father’s 
Fe eee eee et eieed spout. has a house :’ i.e. I have brought about the death of all 
i : v3 4 thy family], invited him to remain, because, firmly 
body-guard, or, his runners (ch. viii, 11; 2 Sam. trusting himself in the accomplishment of tl 
xv. 1; 1 Ki i. 5; xiv. 28), who held an im- Divi Ie cies Bavidtcould i a corti a 
portant place at gout Gee a 10). Ee ghey sh ipa as ore 2) Ci guarantee pro ection 
chose rather to disobey the king than to olen 
God by imbruing their hands in the blood of his| CHAP. XXIII. 1-6,—Davip rescues KEILAn. 
ministering servants. A foreigner alone. (Ps. lii. L Then they told... the Philistines fight 
1-3) could be found willing to be the executioner | against Kellah—rather, ‘now they had told;’ for 
of this bloody aud sacrilegious sentence. Thus | this information had reached him previous to his 
was the doom of the house of Eli fulfilled, (see on hearing {v. I of the Nob tragedy. The attack of 
ch. ii) 19 Nod... smote be with the edge ef | those troublesome neighbours was made at the 
the sword. The barbarous atrocities perpetrated commencementof harvest, ‘*Keilah”—acityin the 
agaivst this city seem to have been designed to | west or lowland district of Judah (Josh. xv. 44), 
terrify all the subjects of Saul from affording | vot far from the forest of Hareth, in a part of the 
either aid or an asylum to David. But they | Shephelah, and therefore a grain country. and 
proved ruinous to pi own interest, as they | they rob the threshing-floors. These were com- 


David escapes 1 SAMUEL XXIII. 


to Ziph. 


of the Lon, saying, Shall I go and smite theso Philistines? And the] 20 wn 


Lorp said unto David, Go and smite the Philistines, and save Keilah. 
8 And David’s men said unto him, Behold, we be afraid here in Judah: 
how much more then if we come to Keilah against the armies of the 
4 Philistines? Then David enquired of the Lorp yet again. And the 
Lorp answered him, and said, Arise, go down to Keilah; for I will deliver 
5 the Philistines into thine hand. So David and his men went to Keilah, 
and fought with the Philistines, and brought avay their cattlc, and smote 
them with a great slaughter. So David saved the inhabitants of Keilah. 
6 And it came to pass, when Abiathar the son of Ahimelech “fled to 
David to Keilah, that he came down with an ephod in his hand. : 
7 _ And it was told Saul that David was come to Keilah. And Saul said, 
God “hath delivered him into mine hand; for he is shut in, by entering 
8 into a town that hath gates and bars. And Saul called all the people 
together to war, to go down to Keilah, to besiege David and his men. : 
9 And David knew that Saul secretly practised mischief against him; 

10 and ‘he said to Abiathar the priest, Bring hither the ephod. Then said 
David, O Lorp God of Israel, thy servant hath certainly heard that Saul 

11 seeketh fo come to Keilah, /to destroy the city for my sake. Will the 
men of Keilah deliver me up into his hand? will Saul come down, as thy 
servant hath heard? O Lorp God of Israel, I beseech thee, tell thy 

12 servant. And the Lorp said, He will come down. Then said David, 
Will the men of Keilah ‘deliver me and my men into the hand of Saul? 
And the Lorp said, They will deliver thee up. 

13 Then David and his men, %whick were about six hundred, arose and 
departed out of Keilah, and went whithersoever they could go. And it 
was told Saul that David was escaped from Keilah; ‘and he forbare to go 

14 forth, And David abode in the wilderness in strong holds, and remained 
in *a mountain in the wilderness of ‘Ziph. And Saul sought 4 him every 
day; but *God delivered him not into his hand. 

15 And David saw that Saul was come out to seek his life: and David 
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monly situated on the fields, and were open to the | to be convinced by all his experience, that the 
wind (Judg. vi. 11; Ruthiii.2). 3. Davi enquired | special protection of Providence shielded David 


of the Lord—most probably through Gad, who | from all his snares! 8. Saul called all the people 
was present in David's anny (ch. xxii. 5), probably | —not the united tribes of Israel, but the inhabi- 


y the recommendation of ‘ t 
provoked assaults on’ unoffending people, who | raised probably on the. ostensible 


amuel, To repel un- | tants of the adjoining districts. This force was 


retext of 


wero engaged in their harvest operations, was a | opposing the P ilistines, while in re: ity it was 
humaze and benevolent service. But it Was | secretly to arouse mischief against David. 


doubtful how far it was David's duty to go 


David ... said to Ablathar . .. Bring hither 


against a public enemy without the royal com-|the ephod. The consultation was made and 
mission; and_on that account he asked and | the prayer uttered by means of the priest. 11, 
obtained the Divine counsel, A demur on the Will the men of Keilah deliver me up [p3]— 


art of his men Jed David to renew the consulta. 


Fon for their satisfaction; after which, being | the lords or chiefs of Keilah. The Se ituagint has 


fully assured of his duty, he encountered the | 2Ot this clause about the men of 
aggressors, and by a signal victory over the | #!ternative conditions here described 
foraging party, delivered the people of Keilah 


The 


have often 
been referred to as illustratin the doctrine of 


See F God’s foreknowledge and pre-ordination of events. 
ee poe Eg rieereiet pie lea pen David departed out of Ketah with a band of fol- 


the crop in the fields had been secured. owers now amounting to 600 men. 
6. when Abiathar ... fled to David. . . he 14-18.—Davip EscarEs To ZIPH. 


came down with an ephod—in which was the| 14 David abode... in the wilderness of Ziph. 
Urim and Thummim (Exod. xxviii, 30). It had | A mountainous and sequestered region was gener- 
robably been committed to his care while his | ally called a wilderness, and took its name from 
ather, Ahimeleck, and the other priests repaired | some large town in the district. Two miles south. 
to Gibeah, in obedience to the summons of Saul east of Hebron, and in the midst of a level plain 
(ch. xxii. 2), is Tell Z30h, an isolated and conical hillock, abou 
i 


7-13.—SavL’s COMING, AND TREACHERY OF THE | 100 feet 


Keiuires, Velde), or t 
7. 1¢ was told Saul that David was come to | of Ziph 


gb probably the acropolis (Van de 
é ruins (Robinson), of the ancient city 
from which the surrounding wilderness 


Keilah. He imagined' himself now certain of his| was called. It seems, ancients, i have been 
@ co 


victim, who would be hemmed within & walled | covered by an extensive wood. 


untry has 


or fortified town. The wish was father to the | for centuries lost its woods and foreats, owing to 
Man. 


thought. How bbw: alow and unwilling | the devastations caused by 


He is pursued 1 SAMUEL XXIII by Saul. 
16 was in the wilderness of Ziph in a wood. And Jonathan, Saul’s son, | 3107. 
arose, and went to David into the wood, and strengthened his hand in |! ch 2.31. 
17 God. And he said unto him, Fear not; for the hand of Saul my father| 9.34% 
shall not find thee; and thou shalt be king over Israel, and I shall be mGen ins 
18 next unto thee; and ‘that also Saul my father knoweth. And they two | ch.18.s. 
™ made a covenant before the Lorp. And David abode in the wood, and| “.™* 
Jonathan went to his house. site, bot: 


19 


Then “came up the Ziphites to Saul to Gibeah, saying, Doth not} & 
David hide himself with us in strong holds in the wood, in the hill of 


2Sam 21.7, 
® Josh, 15.24, 


20 Hachilah, which zs 2on the south of ?Jeshimon? Now therefore, O king,| 55. 


come down, according to all the desire of thy soul to come down; and 
21 ‘our part shall be to deliver him into the king's hand. And Saul said, 
22 Blessed be ye of the Lorp; for ye have compassion on me. 


who hath seen him there: for it is told me that he dealeth very subtilly. 
23 See therefore, and take knowledge of all the lurking 


24 search him out throughout all the thousands of Judah. And they arose, 


and went to Ziph before Saul: 
25 on the south of Jeshimon. 


in the wilderness of Maon. 
26 David in the wilderness of Maon. 


27 *compassed David and his mer round about to take them. But” there came 


ch, 22, 7, 8 
ch. 26. L. 
Go, I pray titers 
you, prepare yet, and know and see his place where his *haunt is, and Pete 
righ 
laces where he | » or. The 
hideth himself, and come ye again to me with the certainty, and I will} wilder 
go with you: and it shall come to pass, if he be in the land, that I will | , i becom. 
eth me. 
i's. 5. 3. 
But David and his men were in the wilderness °of Maon, in the plain | * pot" 
Saul also and his men went to seek Aim. | ¢ Josh. 16.36. 
And they told David: wherefore he came down ®into a rock, and abode | , ch. 2 2 
And when Saul heard that, he pursued after | ° 5 rocx. 
And Saul went on this side of the | ? ch. 19.12. 
mountain, and David and his men on that side of the mountain: ?and| ch. 2. 38, 
David made haste to get away for fear of Saul; for Saul and his men}, ict Sa 
r Deut.s2.36 
2 Ki. 19.9. 


a messenger unto Saul, saying, Haste thee, and come; for the Philistines 


nn nnn ne EEE Enna SED 


16. Jonathan... went to David into the wood, 
and strengthened his hand in God—by the recol- 
lection of the Divine promises, and of their mutual 
covenant. 17. Fear not; for the hand of Saul my 
father shall not find thee. ‘The hand” denotes 
the activity and power of the king, and ‘‘ find” 
includes the ideas of detecting and apprehending. 
What a victory over natural feelings and lower 
considerations must the faith of Jonathan have 
won ere he could seek such an interview, and give 
utterance to such sentiments! ‘o talk with calm 
and assured confidence of himself and family 
being superseded by the man who was his friend 
by the bonds of a holy and solemn covenant, could 
only have been done by one who, superior to all 
views of worldly policy, looked at the course of 
things in the spirit and through the privciples of 
that theocracy which acknowledged God as the 
only and supreme Sovereign of Israel. ‘Neither 
history nor fiction depicts the movements of a 
friendship purer, nobler, and more self-denying 
than Jonathan’s. 

19.29.—SAaUL PURSUES IIIM. 

19. Then came up the Ziphites to Saul,. . saying, 
Doth not David hide himself with us? From the 
‘Tell of Ziph a panorama of the whole surrounding 
district is to be seen. No wonder, then, that the 
Ziphites saw David and his men passing to and fro 
in the mountains of the wilderness, and spying 
him at a distance, when he ventured to show 
himself on the hill of Hachilab, ‘on the right 
hand of the wilderness,’—?. e., the south side of 
Ziph—sent in haste to Saul, to tell him of the lurk- 
ing-place of his enemy’ (Van de Velde). 

25. David... came down into a rock, and 
abode in the apa ar of Maon. Tell Ma’in, the 


hillock on which was situated the ancient Maon 
(Josh. xv. 55), and from which the adjoining 
wilderness took its name, is one mile north, ten 
east, from Carmel. The mountain plateau seems 
here to end. It is true the summit ridge of the 
southern hills runs out a long way farther towards 
the south-west ; but towards the south-east the 
ground sinks more and more down to a table-land 
of a lower level, which is called ‘the plain to the 
right hand (i.e., to the south) of the wilderness’ 
ande Velde). ‘On descending,’says Dr. Robinson 
‘Biblical Researches,’ i., p. 275), ‘the hills south- 
east of Maon, a wide prospect is opened up before 
us over the country towards the Dead Sea and on 
the south. The extensive tract we now overlooked 
had much of the general character of that around 
Beer-sheba, with which, indeed, it is connected, 
stretching off in that direction around the south- 
western termination of the long ridge which we 
were now crossing. This tract has apparently a 
lower level than the enclosed plain behind us 
around Carmel. This is the country now occupied 
by the Jeh4lin, who are sometimes called the 
Hebron Arabs’ (cf. Wilson’s ‘ Lands of the Bible,’ 
ii, p. 710). 26. Saul went on this side of the 
mountain, and David and his men on that side 
of the mountain. Saul was busily engaged in 
surrounding the hill where David and his little 
band of followers lay encamped, with a cordon of 
troops, and hoped soon to cut off all means of their 
escape, when intelligence unex ectedly reached 
him of a fresh invasion of the Philistines on the 
western side of the country ; so that, being obliged 
to subordinate his private ee for the defence 
of the public safety, he was obliged to abandon 


his project, and direct his arms againat the P. 


David spares 
28 have ‘invaded the land. 


strong holds at ’ En-gedi. 
AND it came to pass, “when Sa 
Philistines, that it was told him, saying, 
2 of En-gedi. 
and °went 


3 And he came to the sheep-cotes by the way, 


4 of the cave. 
which the Lorp said urto 


5 Then David arose, 
6 cut off Saul’s skirt. 


I should do this thing unto my master, 


7 forth mine hand against him, 


against Saul. 


1 SAMUEL XXIV. 


Wherefore Saul returned from 


Saul’s life. 


ursuing after | B.S '0" 


David, 2nd went against the Philistines: theréfore they called that place |’ spread 
29 8Sela-hammahlekoth. And David went up from thence, ond dwelt in| geives 
upon, «te, 
Saul was returned from ‘following the | * Thstis 
Behold, David és in the wilderness | Gr aiv- 
hea Saul took three thousand chosen men out of all Israel, | sions 
tc seek David and his men upon the rocks of the wild goats. |" #CF ®* 
where was a cave; and Saul| cHae. 2. 
went in to ‘cover his fect: and @David and his men remained in the sides | , aT ig: 
And ‘the men of David said unto him, Behold the day of | » ps. ss. 12, 
thee, Behold, I will deliver thine enemy into | ¢ Jude. 3 24 
thine hand, that thou mayest do to him as it shall seem good unto thee. | * gl 
and cut off the skirt of 2Saul’s robe privily. And it} 129, 
came to pass afterward, that David’s “heart smote him, because he had , title. 
And he said unto his men, The Lorp forbid that | , - *-¢ 
the Lorp’s anointed, to stretch | shich was 
seeing he és the anointed of the Lorp. So] Seu's 
David 3stayed his servants with these words, and suffered them not to rise |’ ae ah 
But Saul rose up out of the cave, and went on Ais way. | och e111 
8 David also arose afterward, and went out of the cave, and cried after | * cut of. 
Saul, saying, My lord the king. And when Saul looked behind him, =s.9 : 
9 David stooped with his face to the earth, and bowed himself. And David} ps si6. 
Pro. 16. 28 


said to Saul, “Wherefore hearest thou men’s words, saying, Behold, David 


et Oe ee 


tineinvaders. 28. therefore they called that place 
Sela-hammahlekoth[niponpnt2p, rock of escapes 


(Gesenius). The Septuagint renders it Tlétpa 4 
peptabeioa, the rock divided; probably in allusion 
to the natural features of the rock.] 29, David 
dwelt in strong holds at Ea-gedi [Septuagint, ¢v 
rots orevois "Evyaddi]—in the straits, the rugged 
cliffs of En-gedi; i. ¢., ‘the spring of the wild 
goats or gazelles:’ a name given to it from the 
vast number of ibexes, or Syrian chamois, which 
inhabit these cliffs on the western shore of the 
Dead Sea (Josh. xv. 62). It is now called Ain 
Jiddy. On all sides the country is full of caverns 
which might then serve as Jurking-places for Davi 
and his men, as they do for outlaws at the present 
day (Robinson). 

CHAP. XXIV. 1-7.—Davmn, In A CAVE AT En- 
GEDI, CUTS OFF SAUL’s SKIRT, BUT SPARES HIS 
LiFe. 

2. Saul... went to seek David... upon the 
rocks of the wild goats. Nothing but the bliud 
infatuation of fiendish rage could have led the 
king to pursue his outlawed son-in-law among 
those craggy and perpendicular precipices, where 
were inaccessible hiding-places. The large force 
he took with him seemed to give him every pros- 

ect of succeeding. But the overruling provi- 
nite of God frustrated all his vigilance. 3. he 
came to the sheep-cotes by the way, where was 
@ cave. On all sides, as Dr. Robinson states, the 
country is full of caverns, which might then serve 
as lurking-places for David and his men, as they 
do for outlaws at the present day. They are un- 
changed since the days of the first king of Bsrael, 
when, entering into one of them, Saul lay down to 
rest in the heat of the day; there are the same 
side-vaults too, where David avd his men con- 
cealed, when, accustomed to the obscurity of the 
cavern, they saw Saul enter, while, blinded by the 
glare of light outside, ke saw nothing of him 
whom he so bitterly persecuted. ‘The largest 
cave,’ says Lieutenant ao of the Americaa Ex- 


ype of the Dead Sea, ‘that we entered at 
n-gedi could contain thirty men, aud has a long, 
low, and narrow gallery running from one side, 
which would be invisible when the sun does not 
shine through the entrance.’ 4. the men of David 
said... Behold the day. God had never made 
any promise of delivering Saul into David’s hands; 
but, from the general and repeated promises 
the kingdom to him, they concluded that the 
king’s death was to be effected by taking advan- 
tage of scme such opportunity as the present. 
David steadily opposed the urgent instigations of 
his followers to pe an end to his and their troubles 
by the death of their persecutor. A revengeful 
heart would have followed their advice; but David 
rather wished to overcome evil with good, and 
heap coals of fire upon his head: he, however, cut 
a fragment from the skirt of the royal robe. It is 
easy to imagive how this dialogue could be carried 
on, aud David’s approach to the king’s person 
could have been effected without arousing suspi- 
ciov. The bustle and noise of Saul’s military men 
and their beasts, the number of cells or divisions 
in these immense caverns, and some of them far 
interior, being enveloped in darkness, while every 
movement could be seen at the cave’s mouth; the 
probability that the garment David cut from 
might have been a lpose or upper cloak lying on 
the ground, and that Saul might have been asleep, 
—these facts and presumptions will be sufficient 
to account for the incidents detailed. 

8-15,—H& URGES THEREBY HIS INNOCENCY. 

8. David also arose afterward, and went out of 
the cave, and cried after Saul The closeness 
of the precipitous cliffs, though divided by deep 
wadies, and the transparent purity of the air, 
enable a person standing on one rock to hear dis- 
tinctly the words uttered-by a speaker standing 
on another (Judg. ix. 7). ‘The expostulation of 


-David, followed by the visible tokens he furnished 


of his cherishing u0 evil design against either the 
rson or the government of the king, even when 


he had the monarch in his power, smote the heart 


The death and 1 SAMUEL XXV. burial of Samuel. 


10 seeketh thy hurt? Behold, this day thine eyes have seen how that the 
Lorp had delivered thee to-day into mine hand in the cave: and some 
bade me kill thee; but mine eye spared thee; and I said, I will not put 

11 forth mine hand against my lord; for he is the Lorp’s anointed. More- 
over, my father, see, yea, see the skirt of thy robe in my hand: for in 
that I cut off the skirt of thy robe, and killed thee not, know thou and 
see that there is neither ‘evil nor transgression in mine hand, and I have 

12 not sinned qo thee; yet thou Jhuntest my soul to take it. ‘The 

Lorp judge hetween me and thee, and the Lorp avenge me of thee: but 

13 mine hand shall not be upon thee. As saith the proverb of the ancients, 
Wickedness proceedeth from the wicked: but mine hand shall not be 

14 upon thee. After whom is the ‘king of Israel come out? after whom dost 

15 thou pursue? “after a dead dog, after ”a flea? The Lorp therefore be 
judge, and judge between me and thee, and “see, and plead ? my cause, 
and ‘deliver me out of thine hand. 

16 And it came to pass, when David had made an end of speaking these 
words unto Saul, that Saul said, *Zs this thy voice, my son David? And 

17 Saul lifted up his voice, and wept. And he said to David, Thou art 
more righteous than I; for ‘thou hast rewarded me good, whereas I have 

18 rewarded thee evil. And thou hast showed this day how that thou hast 
dealt well with me: forasmuch as, when the Lorp had delivered me into 

19 thine hand, thou killedst me not. For if a man find his enemy, will he 
let him go well away? wherefore the Lorp reward thee good for that thou 

20 hast done unto me this day. And now, behold, ‘I know well that thou 
shalt surely be king, and that the kingdom of Israel shall be established 

21 in thine haud. Swear now therefore unto me by the Lorp, that thou wilt 
not cut off my seed after me, and that thou wilt not destroy my name 

22 out of my father’s house. And David sware unto Saul. And Saul went 
home; but David and his men gat them up unto the hold. 

AND “Samuel died; and all the Israelites were gathered together, and 
>Jamented him, and buried him in his house at Ramah. 


a 
of Saul in a moment, and disarmed him of his ecclesiastical, literary. 


B. C. 1061. 
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es A ee 2 
and religious world. Asa 


fell purpose of revenge. He owned the justice of | man, he was remarkable through life for his emi- 
what David said, acknowledged his_own guilt, | nent holiness, his energy, an indefatigable ac- 
and begged kindness to his house. He seems to | tivity, his dignified consistency, and his devotional 


have been naturally susceptible of strong, and, as habits, which, commencing in his childhood, grew 
in this instance, of good and gratefv:] impressions. with his yrowth and strengthened with his 
The improvement on his temper, indeed, was but | strength. As a magistrate, he embodied in all 
transient —his language that of a man over- his public acts the principles of the theocratic 
whelmed by the force of impetuous emotions, and | constitution ; and, called as he was to hold the 
constrained to admire the conduct and esteem | reins of government at a time of newly-acquired 
the character of one whom he bated and dreaded. | liberty and independence from foreign domina- 
ButGod overruled it for evsuring the present escape | tion, his uniform object was to realize amongst 
of David. Consider his language and bebaviour. his countrymen the idea of the ‘chosen generation, 
This language, ‘a dead dog, a flea”—terms by the holy nation, the royal priesthood, the peculiar 
which, like Eastern people, he strongly expressed | people.’ In relation to the Church, his influence 
a sense of his lowliness, and the entire committal | was no less beneficial than lasting ; for, at a period 
of his cause to Him who alone is the judge of of great and prevailing corruption, he effected a 
human actions, and to whom vengeance beloigeth | thorough reformation religion, re-establishing 
—his steady epee of the vindictive counsels of | the authority of the Mosaic law, by enforcing the 


his followers, t 


e relentings of heart which he felt | regular observance, © the ordinances of worship, 


even for {he apparent indignity he had done to the | especially by jastituting the schools of the pro- 
person of the rd’s anointed, and the respectful | phets, from which a supply of young teachers 
homage he had paid the jealous tyrant who had | duly ualifed for instructing the people in sacre 

set a price on his head—evince the magnanimity of | knowleds¢ and psalmody, was abtained, and in the 
@ greatand good man, and strikingly illustrate the | formation as well as subsequent continyance of 


pe and energy of his prayer ‘when he was in 
t 


whicd a great step was taken in the pro ressive 


ave,’ (Ps. cxlii. developinent of the scheme of grace (Hdwards's 
CHAP. Cav 1) —Samver ‘DIES. History of Redemption’). In short, Samuel’s 
1, Samuel Cees stan | life of piety and pub ministry was an epoch in Israel (Acts ili, 21; xiii. 


lic usefulness, having left be 


ind him a reputatied | 20) ; apd many of the lessons taught, or measures 


yhi i t the greatest of Sertp- | contemplated by the prophet and which David 

Ber iste He staoped bis own character on learned while resident with him at Naioth, were 

that of his age and country, being the fetemost afterwards introduced by that king, amongst 

map, the great influential leader in the political, | other arrangements he made for improving the 
199 
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David in the 


1 SAMUEL XXV. 


wilderness of Paran. 


\s 


man was N 


And David arose, and went down to ‘the wilderness of Paran. 
there «cas a man “in Maon, whose ! possessions were in ‘Carmel; and the 
man ¢as very great, and he had three thousand sheep, and a thousand 
3 goats: and he was / shearing his sheep in Carmel. 
abal, and the name of his wife Abigail: and she was a ’ woman 

of good understanding, and of a beautiful countenance: but the man 

was *churlish and evil in his doings; and he was of the house of Caleb. 
4 And David heard in the wilderness that Nabal did ‘shear his sheep. 
5 And David sent out ten young men; and David said unto the young 
men, Get you up to Carmel, and go to Nabal, and ?greet him in my 
6 name: and thus shall ye say to him that liveth in prosperity, j Peace be 
both to thee, and peace be to thine house, and 
7 thou hast. And nowI have heard that thou : 
shepherds which were with us, we *hurt them not, neither was there 


And 


B.C. 10 0. 


° Gen. 21, 21, 

@ ch. 23 24. 

1 Or, 
business. 

* Josh. 15.65, 

/ Gen. 38, 13. 

9 Fro. 31.10. 

h Isa, 32. 6,7. 

é Gen. 38, 13, 
2 Sam. 13. 

23. 

2 ask himin 
my name 
of peace. 
Gen. 37. 11. 

J 1 Chr. 19.18. 

3 shamed, 


Now the name of the 


ace 6¢ unto all that 
ast shearers: now thy 


sacred music, It is difficult to determine with |-diately after receivin 
accuracy the period of Samuel's death. Bishop | death, the one event 


pore (‘Biblical Criticism,’ i., p. 335) says, ‘That 
Samuel was dead at the time of David's final 


flight from the court of Saul, seems probable from 
this circumstance, that from this time forward it 
does not appear that David sought or received 
advice from Samuel. When he flees from the 
court he repairs to Nob, where he is entertained, 
not by Samuel, but by Ahimelech the priest. 
But a closer approximation towards ascertaining 
the actual date of the prophet’s death can be made 
than is furnished by thts inferential reasoning. 
Josephus, in winding up the history of this jidge, 
records (* Antiquities,’ b. vi., ch. xiii, sec. 5) that 
‘Samuel governed and presided over the people 
alone, after the death of Eli the high priest, 
twelve years, and eighteen years in conjunction 
with Saul the king.’ Jahn (‘History of the He- 
brew Commonwealth’) calculates that ‘Samuel 
overned the nation forty years. Supposing 

i's death to occur in the 425th year after 
Joshua, and adding to these the sixty years 
between Eli and the close of Samuel’s adminis- 
tration, the sum is 485.’ So that according to 
these data the prophet died in the seventieth 
year of his age. and all the Israelites were 


gathered together, and lamented him [o—715D")] 


—and mourned for him. This verb is used for the 
most part with reference to the dead. Higher 
tribute could not be paid to the worth of a public 
magistrate. So powerful was the hold which the 
character and administration of Samuel had taken 
of the affections of the country, that all classes 
of people, high and low, volunteeted to form a 
funeral procession, and carried him with almost 
royal honours to the tomb. buried him in his 
house at Ramah-—i e,, not his dwelling-house, 
but. a building coutiguous to it, built as a 
family cemetery ; his own mausoleum The He- 
brews took as great care to provide sepulchres 
anciently as people do in the East still, where 
every respectable family has its own house of the 
dead ; and often this isin a little detached garden, 
consisting of a small stone building, where there is 
no rock, resembling a house, which is ealled the 
sepulchre of the family, It has neither door nor 
window (cf._1 Ki. ii. 34; Job xxx. 23: see Juwett’s 
: ee Researches in the Countries of the Le. 
vant’). 

David arose, &c. This removal had probably 
DO connection with the prophet’s death, but was 
probably occasioned by the necessity of seeking 
provinien for his numerous followers. Some, 

owever, do maintain that as David is related in 
this passage to have ceed from En-gedi imme- 


g intelligence of Samuel's 
followed the other, as cause 
and effect ; for whatever intluence the thought of 
the living prophet might have imposed on the 
way ward king was removed, now thatthe venerable 
man was dead ; aud as there was reason to appre- 
hend that Saul’s furious outbursts of jealousy and 
vengeance, formerly restrained, would ecome more 
frequent and vehement, David deemed it neces- 
sary for his safety to remove to a great distance. 
[The Vatican copy of the Septuagint has xaréBy 
eis tiv Epnnov Mawy, went down to the wilderness 
of Maon. The Alexandrine has épnuov dapav.] 
the wilderness of Paran—stretching from Sinai to 
the borders of Palestine, in the southern terri- 
tories of Judah. Like other wildernesses, it pre- 
sented large tracts of natural pasture, to which 
the people sent their cattle at the grazing season, 
but where they were liable to constant and heavy 
depredations by the prowling Arabs. David and 
his men earned their subsistence by making re- 
prisals on the cattle of these freebooting Ishmael- 
ites ; and frequently, for their useful services, they 
obtained voluntary tokens of acknowledgment 
from the peaceful inhabitants. 2. there was a 
man in Maon. This city, which belonged to 
the tribe of Judah (John xy. 55), was situated 
on the brow of a conical hill, now Tell M4’in, 
which is covered with ruins. It lay two days’ 
journey from Zoar, and twenty-five miles south- 
east of Hebron. in Carmel [597>3]—in the park 


parle or cultivated region: see on ch. xv. 12: ef. 
Chr. xxvi! 10), near Maon, now Kurmil. The 
district takes its name from this town (see Robin- 
son’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 200; Van de 
Velde, ii., pp. 77-79). the man was very great. 
His property consisted in cattle, and he was 
considered wealthy, according to the ideas of 
that age. he had three thousand sheep, and 
a thousand goats, Similar are the possessions 
of his modern successors, the Jehalin Arabs, 
who have no herds of ac cattle, but flocks of 
sheep and goats ( Wilson’s ‘ Lands of the Bible,’ ii., 
p. 710). 3. he was of the house of Caleb—of 
course, of the same tribe with David himself ; but 
Many versions consider Caleb (dog) not as a 
proper, but a common noun, and render it ‘he 
was snappish as a dog.’ 4, Nabal did shear his 
sheep. 5. And David sent out ten young men, 
&c. David and his men lurked in these deserts, 
associating with the herdsmen and shepherds of 
Nabal and others, and doing them good offices, 
Probably in retura for information and supplies 
obtained through them. Hence, when Nabal eld 
his apgual sheep-shearing in Carmel, David felt 
himself entitled to share in the festival, and sent 


Darid provoked 1 SAMUEL XXV. 


8 ought missing unto them, all the while they were in Carmel. Ask thy 
young men, and they will show thee. Wherefore let the young men find 
favour in thine eyes: for we come in *a good day: give, I pray thee, 
em ee cometh to thine hand unto thy servants, and to thy son 

avid. 

9 And when David’s young men came, they spake to Nabal according to 

10 all those words in the name of David, and *ceased. And Nabal answered 

David’s servants, and said, ‘Who zs David? and who 7s the son of Jesse ? 

There be many servants now-a-days that break away every man from 

11 his master. Shall “I then take my bread, and my water, and my *flesh 

that I have killed for my shearers, and give 7¢ unto men whom I know 

12 not whence they be? So David’s young men turned their way, and went 

13 again, and came and told him all those sayings. And David said unto 

his men, Gird ye on every man his sword. And they girded on every 

man his sword; and David also girded on his sword: a there went up 
or David about four hundred men; and two hundred “abode by the 
stull. 

14 But one of the young men told Abigail, Nabal’s wife, saying, Behold, 

David sent messengers out of the wilderness to salute our master; and he 

15 Srailed on them: but the men were very good unto us, and we were not 

Thurt, neither missed we any thing, as long as we were conversant with 

16 them, when we were in the fields: they were °a wall unto us, both by 

17 night and day, all the while we were with them keeping the sheep. Now 

therefore know and consider what thou wilt do; for evil is determined 

against our master, and against all his household: for he is suck a son of 

Belial, that a man cannot speak to him. 

18 Then Abigail made haste, and ?took two hundred loaves, and two 

bottles of wine, and five sheep ready dressed, and five measures of parched 

corn, and an hundred. ®clusters of raisins, and two hundred cakes of figs, 

19 and laid them on asses. And she said unto her servants, *Go on before 

me; behold, I come after you. But she told not her husband Nabal. 

20 And it was so, as she rode on the ass, that she came down by the covert 

of the hill, and, behold, David and his men came down against her; and 

she met them. 


by Nabal. 


B. C. 1060, 


& Neh, 8, 10- 
12 
Esth. 9. 19. 
Fecl. 11. 2 
Luke 11/41; 
Luke 11,12, 
14, 
Rev. 11, 10, 

4 rested. 

¢ Ex. 5.2. 
Judg 9, 28. 
ch. £0. 30, 
ch, 22, 7, 8. 
2Sam.‘0.1. 
1 Ki. 12, 15, 
Ps, 73. 7,8. 
Ps, 123. 3, 4. 
Isa, 32, 5, 7. 

™ Deut. 8. 17. 
Judg. 8. 6. 
ch 24, 13, 
Job 31. 17, 
Ps. 73, 7,8, 
Pro. 18. 23, 
1 Pet. 4. 9. 

5 slaughter. 

™ ch. 30, 24. 

6 flew upon 
them. 

7 shamed, 

° Ex. 14, 22, 
Job 1. 10, 
Jer 15, 20, 
Zeeh. 2. 5. 

P Gen. 32, 13, 

20. 
Gen, 43, 11, 


8 Or lumps, 
4 Gen. 3. 16, 


nr ee en UA. ae em One 
a message, recounting his own services, and asking | of the place. 13, two hundred abode by the 
for a present. ‘In all these particulars we were | stuff. This addition to his followers was made 


deeply struck wi 


Biblical description of manuers and customs almost 14-35,— ABIGAIL PACIFIES HIM. 


ith the truth and strength of the | after his return into Judah (see on ch, xxii, 2). 


identically the same as they exist at the present 18, Then Abigail made haste. The prudence 
Fane ee Tad ine anakea with Mit Sees Es setons COs mend Of aah 

%, “ cra : imself and family from utter destruction. 1e 
of the neighbouring desert would hardly fail to acknowledged hd demand of. ber formidable 


ut in a word either in person or by message; and 
his message, both in form and substance, would tak tie ined 


neighbours ; but, justly considering that to atone 
fence of her husband, a greater degree 


be only a transcript of that of David’ (obinson, of liberality had become necessary, she collected 


© Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 201). 

10-13. THE CHURLISH ANSWER PROVOKES HIM. 
10. Who is David? &c. Nabal’s answer seems 
to indicate that the country was at that time in a 


a large amount of food, accompanying 
most valued products of the country. bottles— 
goat-skins, capable of holding a great quantily. 


it with the 


loose and disorderly state. David’s own good | parched corn [>P]. It was customary to eat 
couduct, however, as well as the important ser- | parched corn when it was fully grown, but not 
vices rendered by him and his men, were readily | ripe (see on Lev. ii. 16; xxiii. 14; Ruth ii. 14). 
attested by Nabal’s servants. The preparations | an 1aid them on asses [omiona~by]—on the asses, 


f David to chastise his insolent language and un- 
grateful requital are exactly what would be done perhap 
in the present day by Arab chiefs, who protect | Judg. xv. 16). 


s in piles or heaps (see on ch. xvi. 203 
19. Go on before me; behold, I 


large and wealthy sheep-masters | come after you. People in the East always try 
Has helped of the pate border tribes | to produce an effect by their presents, loading on 


or wild beasts. Their protection creates a claim several beasts what mi 


ht be easily carried by 


for some kind of tribute, in the shape of supplies | one, and bringing them forward, article by article, 


of food and necessaries, which is usually given | in succession. bigail no 


t only sent her servants 


i -wi d titude; but when | in this way, but resolved to go in person, following 
biol pee armed we sehte Nabal’s refusal, | her present, a3 18 commonly done, to watch the 
therefore, was & age the established usage | impreasion which her muniticence would produce. 


Darid appeased 1 SAMUEL XXV. 


21 
fellow hath in the wilderness, 
that pertained unto him: and 


so that nothing was missed of all 
he hath requited "me evil for good. 


by Abigail. 
Now David had said, Surely in vain have I kept all that this |_% © 1 


* Gen. 44. 4 
Ps. 109. 6, 


Pro. 17. 13, 
22 So ‘and more also do God unto the enemies of David, if I leave of all | Jer. 18 20. 
ne Ce to him, by the morning light, any that pisseth against ie ey 
the wall. { * Ruth 1.17, 
23. And when Abigail saw David, she hasted, and ‘lighted off the ass, and| chs 1, 
24 fell before Dikidion her face, and bowed herself to the ground, and fell ot 1% 
at his feet, and said, Upon me, my lord, upon me let this iniquity be; | ¢ Josh 16:18, 
and let thine handmaid, I pray thee, speak in thine audience, and hear | dude 1 1% 
25 the words of thine handmaid. Let not my lord, I pray thee, regard this were 
man of Belial, ecen Nabal: for as his name #s, so is he; #4 Nabal zs his name, | pic heart. 
and folly és with him: but I thine handmaid saw not the young men of my | "That is, 
26 lord, whom thou didst send. Now therefore, my lord, “as the Lorn liveth, | , og A 
and as thy soul liveth, seeing the Lorp hath ’withholden thee from coming | » Gen 20. « 
to shed blood, and from !avenging thyself with thine own hand, now eerie 
“let thine enemies, and they that seek evil to my lord, be as Nabal.| pvselt | 
27 And now “this }3 blessing, which thine handmaid hath brought unto my | 2 sam. is, 
28 lord, let it even be given unto the young men that ™ follow my lord. [| _ el 
pray thee, forgive the trespass of thine handmaid: for *the Lorp will | ,,9°" 
certainly make my lord a sure house; because my lord fighteth the| present. 
battles of the Lorp, and ‘evil hath not been found in thee all thy days. | * ee 
29 Yet a man is risen to pursue thee, and to seek thy soul: but the soul of} (10° 
my lord shall be “bound in the bundle of life with the Lorp thy God; and | » esem.7.11, 
the souls of thine enemies, them shall he °sling out, Mas out of the at A 
30 middle of a sling. And it shall come to pass, when the Lorp shall have |. (.°7,'1," 
done to my lord according to all the good that he hath spoken concerning | ¢ ps. 6c. 9. 
31 thee, and shall have appointed thee ruler over Israel, that this shall be} Matt..0.2, 
©no grief unto thee, nor offence of heart unto my lord, either that thou| %.., ~ 
hasé shed blood causeless, or that my lord hath avenged himself: but | » Jer. 10,18, 
when the Lorp shall have dealt well with my lord, then remember thine | * eae 
handmaid. a 
32 And David said to Abigail, “Blessed be the Lorp God of Israel, which} tang” 
33 sent thee this day to meet me: and blessed be thy advice, and blessed be | '*no staz- 
thou, which hast kept me this day from coming to shed blood, and from| fiimping. 
34 avenging mysclf with mine own hand. For in very deed, as the Lor | ¢ Ex. is 10, 
God of Israel liveth, which hath kept me back from hurting thee, except 50 7. 2, 
thou hadst hasted and come to meet me, surely there had not been left Rea 
35 unto Nabal by the morning light any that pisseth against the wall. So | ¢ ch +0. 42. 
David received of her hand ¢hat which she had brought him, and said sere 
unto her, “Go up in peace to thine house; see, I have hearkened to thy | Lake 7. 50, 
voice, and have accepted ‘thy person. * Gen. 19. 21, 


21. Now David had said... 22. So and more ,; enemies. 


. . be as Nabal—be as foolish and con- 


also do God unto the enemies of David. In 
making this vow utterly to destroy Nabal’s house, 
David committed sin, The fulfilment of it by the 
execution of his vindictive threat was clearly 
opposed to the will of God. 


23. she hasted, and lighted off the ass, and 
fell before David on her face, Dismounting in 
presence of a superior is the highest token of 
Fi aes that can be given; and it is still an essen- 
tial act of homage to the great. Accempanying 
this act of courtesy with the lowest form of pros- 
tration, she not only by her attitude, but her 
anguage, made the fullest amends for the dis- 
respect shown by her husband, as well as paid the 
fullest tribute of respect to the character and 
claims of David, 25. Nabal—signifying fool, gave 
pertinence to his Me remarks, 26. let thine 


temptibleas he. 29. the soul of my lord shall be 
bound in the bundle of life—an Orientalism, 
expressing the perfect security of David’s life from 
all the assaults of his enemies, under the protect- 
ing shield of Providence, who hath destined bim 
for high things. 

32, David said to Abigail, Blessed be the Lord. 
Transported by passions, and blinded by revenge, 
he was on the eve of perpetrating a great injury; 
and, doubtless, the timely appearance and prudent 
address of Abigail were greatly instrumental in 
changing his purpose. At all events, it was 
the means of opening his he to the moral 
character of the course on which he had been im- 


jaar rushing ; and, in accepting her present, 


e speaks with lively satisfaction, as well as grati- 
tude, to Abigail for having prevented him con- 
tracting the guilt of bloodshed, 


Saul comes out 1 SAMUEL XXVI. against David, 
36 sind Abigail came to Nabal: and, behold, “he held a feast in his house, | _®.© 10%. 
like the feast of a king; and Nabal’s heart eas merry within him, for he |/ 28am. 18 
was *very drunken: wherefore she told him nothing, less or more, until |, = 
$7 the morning light. But it came to pass in the morning, when the wine Bes = i 
was gone out of Nabal, and his wife had told him these things, that his} Js. 5.1. 
*heart died within him, and he became as a stone. sn 23. 1-8, 
38 And it came to pass about ten days after, that ‘the Lorp smote sear 
39 Nabal, that ie died. And when David heard that Nabal was dead, Eph. 5.18. 
he said, Blessed be the Lorp, that hath 4 pleaded the cause of my Beta hy % 
reproach from the hand of Nabal, and hath kept his servant from Fea, a7, 
evil: for the Lorp hath ‘returned the wickedness of Nabal upon his} jo>% 1 
own head. US ee 
_And David sent and communed with Abigail, to take her to him to pei. si 
40 wife. And when the servants of David were come to Abigail to Carmel, | , Acts? 7. 
they spake unto her, saying, David sent us unto thee, to take thee to him |4; uo an 
41 to wife. And she arose, and bowed herself on Aer face to the carth, and | Esth. mae 
said, Behold, let thine ‘handmaid be a servant to wash the feet of the} pret ts 
42 servants of my lord. And Abigail hasted, and arose, and rode upon an |" cama 
ass, with five damsels of hers that went '’after her; and she went after | Pro.15.33. 
43 the messengers of David, and became his wife. David also took Ahinoam | ‘7atherfect. 
44 “of Jezreel; and “they were also both of them his wives. But Saul had crn 
given Michal his daughter, David’s wife, to 18Phalti the son of Laish, | * eh. 27s 
which was of ?Gallim. ch. 50. 6. 
96 AND the Ziphites came unto Saul to Gibeah, saying, “Doth not epee 
David hide himself in the hill of Hachilah, which is before Jeshimon? | 28am. 3.18. 
2 Then Saul arose, and went down to the wilderness of Ziph, having three jaan ide 
thousand chosen men of Israel with him to seek David in the wilderness CHAP. 24 
3 of Ziph. And Saul pitched in the hill of Hachilah, which is before |” fs gn” 
Jeshimon, by the way: but David abode in the wilderness; and he saw! title. 


36-44.—NaBAL’s DEATH. 

36. he held a feast in his house, like the feast 
ofaking. The sheep shearing season was always 
a Mee | joyous occasion. Mesters usually enter- 
tained their shepherds ; and even Nabal, though 
of a most niggardl disposition, prepared festivi- 
ties on a scale of sumptuous liberality. The 
modern Arabs celebrate the season with similar 
hilarity. 37. in the morning... his wife... 
toid him these things. He probably fainted, from 
horror at the perilous situation in which he had 
unconsciously placed himself; and such a shock 
had been given by the fright to his whole systeu, 
that he rapidly pined and died. 

39. the Lord hath returned the wickedness of 
Nabal upon his own head. If this was ao expres- 
sion of pleasure, and David's vindictive feelings 
were gratified by the intelligence of N abal's death, 
it was an instance of human infirmity which we 
may lament; but perhaps he referred to the un- 
merited reproach (vv. 10, 11), and the contempt of 
God implied in it. 

David sent and communed with Abigail, to tale 
ner to... wife. This unceremonious proceeding 
was quite in the style of Eastern monarchs, who 
no sooner take a fancy for a lady than they de- 
titi a messcuger tu ivtimate their royal wishes 
that she should henceforth reside in the palace; 
and her duty is implicitly to obey. David’s con- 
duct shows that the manners of the Eastern 
nations were already imitated by the great men 
jn Israel; and that the morality of the times, 
which God permitted, gave its sanction to the 
pee of polygamy. His marriage with Abigail 

rought him a rich estate; and the fact. of a 
woman in her wealthy ai 80 willingly 


— 


forming a matrimonial relation with David, shows 
that the position he occupied, while expatriatel 
ia the wilderness, was far more elevated and com- 
fortable than is generally imagined. 44 Michal, 
By the unchallengeable will of her father, she who 
was David’s wife was given to ancther; but she 
returned, and sustained the character of his w.fe 
when he ascended the throne. Phalti the son of 
Laish, which was of Gallim [v273]. Somerender 
thia, ‘native of Laish,’ which was close to, and 
dependent upon, Gallim. The position of this 
town is unkvown, though from the places with 
which Isaiah has associated it (x. 30), it was prob- 
ably in the territory of Benjamin. The name 
“Gallim” was probably derived from the vicinity 
of bubbling springs. 

CHAP, XXVI. 1-4.—Savt comzs To THE HILL 
or Hacuiwan acainsT Davin. 

1. the Ziphites came unto Saul to Gibeah. 
This people seem to have thought it impossible 
for David to escape, aud therefore had recom. 
mended themselves to Saul by giving lim secret 
information of the refugees’ hiding-place (sez on 
ch. xxiii. 19). The knowledge of their treachery 
makes it appear strange that David should return 
to his former havnt in their neighbourhood ;, but 
perhaps he did it to be near A Digits possessions, 
and under the impression that Saul had become 
moilified. _But the king had relapsed into his o!d 
enmity. Though Gibeah, as its name imports, 
stood on an elevated position, and the desert of 
Ziph, which was in the hilly region of Judea, may 
have been higher than Gibeah, it was still neces- 
sary to descend in leaving the latter place; thence 
Saul, v. 2, * went down to the wilderness of Ziph,” 


David spares 1 SAMUEL XXVI. Saul’s life. 
4 that Saul came after him into the wilderness. David therefore sent out =o ve 
spies, and understood that Saul was come in very deed. P ye 
5 And David arose, and came to the place where Saul had pitched: and] osama, 
David beheld the place where Saul lay, and Abner °the son of Ner, the} 1chr 9.80, 
captain of his host: and Saul lay in the 1 trench, and the people pitched |* oe 
6 round about him. Then answered David, and said to Ahimelech the| cariages, 
Hittite, and to Abiskai ‘the son of Zeruiah, brother to Joab, saying, oh 17. 20 
Who will ¢go down with me to Saul to the camp? And Abishai said, agente 
I will go down with thee. : nelaiaiD: 
7 So David and Abishai came to the people by night: and, behold, Saul | | ob. a4 
lay sleeping within the trench, and his spear stuck in the ground at his =o 
8 bolster: but Abner and the people lay round about him. Then said} Luxe 1s.7, 
Abishai to David, God hath *delivered thine enemy into-thine hand Rom 12.18 
this day: now therefore let me smite him, I pray thee, with the spear |, an e. 4 
even to the earth at once, and I will not smite him the second time.| Deut si 
9 And David said to Abishai, Destroy him not: for who can stretch forth his ed ae 
10 hand against the Lorp’s anointed, and be guiltless? David said further-| 30’ 3 
more, As the Lorp liveth, ‘the Lorp shall smite him; or “his day |¢ en suc. 
11 shall come to die; or he shall %descend into battle, and perish. The ee 
*Lorp forbid that I should stretch forth mine hand against the Lorp’s | ° $20 tein 
anointed: but, I pray thee, take thou now the spear that 2s at his bolster, | ‘1 
12 and the cruse of water, and let us go. So David took the spear and the} Jas. 6. 611. 


5-25.—Davip sTAys ABISHAI FROM KILLING 
SAUL, BUT TAKES HIS SPEAR AND CRUSE. 

5, came to the place where Saul had pitched. 
Having obtained certain information respecting the 
locality of the king’s encampment, he seems, accom- 
panied by his nephew (v. 6), to have hid himself, 
perhaps disguised, in a neighbouring wood or hill, 
on the skirts of the royal camp towards night, and 
waited to approach it under covert of the darkness. 
the place where Saul lay, and Abner the son 
of Ner. The Hebrew ab signifies father; but the 
captain of Saul’s host. may have been called Ab- 
mer in honour of some ancestor, without any 
reference to the meaning of the name. Another 
explanation has been suggested. ‘In Ab-ner 
there are two pete Gomeric roots, and ab is the 
contrary of father; for it is expressly explained, 
“Abner, son of Ner, captain of David's host.” 
This ab is of course the ad or ap of the Appii of 
Italy, and of the Cymry of Britain—son; Ab- 
ner, son of strength; or in Latin, Appius Nero ; 
and as we know that the Appii Glaudii Nerones 
were a pure Umbrian family, we have in the centre 
of Palestine, B.c. 1000, and ia the centre of Italy, 
B.C. at least 700, two Gomeric families of precisely 
the same name, derived from their common family 
language (Japhetic) in the most natural way con- 
ceivable. It is utterly impossible that the Jewish 
writer, whoever he was, of the books of Samuel 
could have devised such a coincidence, or imagine 
its ethnological significance. He wrote down the 
simple fact. We know how to explain it;-but 
this very knowledge is a confirmation of the pro- 
phetic utterance of Noah’ (Gen. ix. 27) (‘ Vindica- 
tion of the Mosaic Ethnology of Europe’). Saul 
lay in the trench (53y93]—in the wagon, rampart 
(see on ch. xvii. 20). and the people lay 
round about him. Among the nomad people of 
the East the encampments are usually made in a 
circular form ; the circumference is lined by the 
baggage and the men, while the chief's station is 
in the centre, whether he occupied a tent or not. 
His spear, stuck in the ground at his bolster head, 
indicates his ition (see Morier, ‘Second Jour- 
ney through Persia,’ oe, 115, where is a similar 


pes a 


description of a Persian governor reposing from 
the fatigues of a journey, with his attendauts 
around am). Similar was the disposition of 
Saul’s camp. In his hasty expedition he seems 
to have carried no tent, but to have slept on 
the ground. The whole troop were sunk in sleep 
around him. 

8. said Abishai...God hath delivered thine 
enemy into thine hand. This midnight strata- 
gem shows the activity and heroic enterprise of 
David's mind; and it was in unison with the style 
of warfare in ancient times. let me smite him 
... even to the earth at once. The ferocious 
vehemence of the speaker is sufficiently appar- 
ent from his language ; but David’s magnanimity 
soared far above the notions of his followers. 
Though. Saul’s cruelty and perfidy, and general 
want of right principle, had suok him to a low 
pec of degradation, yet that was no reason for 

avid imitating him in doing wrong. Besides, he 
was the sovereign; David was a subject; and 
though God had rejected him from the kingdom, 
it was every way the best and most dutiful course, 
instead of precipitating his fall by imbruing their 
hands in his blood, and thereby contracting the 
guilt of a great crime, to await the awards of that 
retributive Providence which sooner or later would 
take him off by some sudden and mortal blow. 
He who with impetuous haste was going to ex- 
terminate Nabal, meekly spared Saul. But Nabal 
refused to give a tribute to which justice and gra- 
titude, no less than custom, entitled David. Saul 
was under the gedicia! infatuation of heaven. 
Thus David withheld the hand of Abishai; but 
at the same time directed him to ed | off some 
things which would show where they had been, 
and what they had done. Thus he obtained the 
best of victories over him, by heaping coals of fire 
on his head. 11, the spear that is at his bolster, 
and the cruse of water. The Oriental spear had, 
and still has, a spike at the lower extremity, in- 
tended for the purpose of sticking the spear into 
the ground when the warrior is at rest. This 
common custom of Arab sheikhs was also the 
— of the Hebrew chiefs. at his bolster— 
it,, ‘at his head.’ But perhaps Saul, as a sove- 
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16 


17 
18 


20 


21 


Saul acknowledgeth 


ia deep sleep from the Lorp was fallen upon them. 


15 


és not good that thou hast done. 


bolster. 


19 
let my lord the king hear the words of his servant. 


saying, Go, serve other gods. 


22 day: behold, 


23 young men come over 
righteousness and his 


1 SAMUEL XXVI. his sin. 
cruse of water from Saul’s bolster; and they gat them away, and no man | B.C. 100. 
saw it, nor knew é¢, neither awaked: for they «ere all asleep; because se 2. 21, 
en, 15, 12, 
Then David went over to the other side, and stood on the top of an hi phd 
14 afar off, a great space being between them: and David cried tarhe roe : the one? 
and to Abner the son of Ner, saying, Answerest thou not, Abner? T en rac 
Abner answered and said, Who aré thou that criest to the king? And cere 
David said to Abner, Art not thou a valiant man? and who 7s like to Foust Slt 
thee in Israel? wherefore then hast thou not kept thy lord the king? for Ho hhe 
there came one of the people in to destroy the king thy lord. This thing Pe. 62. & 

j ‘As the Lorp liveth, ye are ’worthy to |‘ ch 17. 
die, because ye have not kept your master, the Lorp’s anointed. And rah alse 
now see where the king’s spear zs, and the cruse of water that was at his| John 11, 32. 

Jobn 18,25, 

And Saul knew David's voice, and said, Is Jthis thy voice, my son acai 

David? And David said, Jé¢ is my voice, my lord, O eing: are he 2 Sam. 21.1 
said, *Wherefore doth my lord thus pursue after his servant? for what iene? 

have I done? or ‘what evil zs in mine hand? Now therefore, I pray thee, pe oe 

let : If the ped have | * Deut. 4. 28. 

stirred thee up against me, let him ‘accept an offering: but if they be| , 1% 
the children of men, cursed be they before the Lorp; “for they have ice 
driven me out this day from ®abiding in the “inheritance of the Lorp,| 1 ; 

Now therefore, Iet. not my blood fall to} *5*™ 

the earth before the face of the Lorn; for the king of Israel is come out Ten. 19. 26 
to seek a flea, as when one doth hunt a partridge in the mountains. P ch. 24 14, 
Then said Saul, ?I have sinned: return, my son David; for I will no Beko 
more do thee harm, because my soul was “precious in thine eyes this needs 
I have played the fool, and have erred exceedingly. And], Ps.49.% 
David answered and said, Behold the king’s spear! and let one of the "ee te 
and fetch it. ‘I'he * Lorp render to every man his Pa 25.4, 

faithfulness: for the Lorp delivered thee into my| Fs 6. 1. 

hand to-day; but I would not stretch forth mine hand against the Lome ti ce 

iL. 


94 anointed. And, behold, as thy life was much set by this day in mine eyes, 


reign, had the distinguished luxury of. a bolster 
carried for him. A “cruse of water” is usually, 
in warm climates, kept near a person’s couch, as & 
draught in the night-time is ound ver: refresh- 
ing. Saul’s cruse would probably be of superior 
materials, or more richly ornamented than com- 
mon ones, and therefore by its size or form be 


easily distinguished. 
13, Then David... stood on the top of an hill 
afar off...14. And... cried to the people—(see 


on Judg. ix. 7.) The extraordinary purity and 
elasticity of the air ia Palestine enable words to 
be distinctly heard that are addressed by speakers 
from the top of one hill to people on that of an- 
other, from which it is separated by a deep inter- 
vening ravine. Hostile parties can thus speak to 
each other while com letely beyond the reach of 
each other's attack. It results from the peculiar 
features of the country in mapy of the mountain 
districts. 15. David said to Abner, Art not thou 
a valiant man?... wherefore then hast thou not 
kept thy lord the king? The circumstance of 
David having penetrated to the centre of the 
encampment, through the circular rows of the 
sleeping soldiers, constituted the point of this 
sarcastic taunt. 16. ye are worthy to die [n}7-23] 


—zona of death. This new evidence of David’s 
moderation and magnanimous forbearance,  to- 
gether with his earnest and kindly expostulation, 


softened the obduracy i heart. 


19. If the Lord have stirred thee up against 
me—by the evil spirit He hath sent, or by any 
spiritual offences by which we have mutually dis- 
soe Him. let him accept an offering—i.c., 
et us conjointly offer a sacrifice for appeasing His 
wrath against us. if they be the children of 
men, The prudence, meekness, and address of 
David in ascribing the king’s enmity to the insti- 
gations of some malicious traducers, and not to 
the jealousy of Saul himself, is worthy of notice. 
gaying, Go, serve other gods. This was the drift 
of their conduct. By driving him from the land 
and ordinances of the true worship, into foreign 
and heathen countries, they were exposing him to 
all the seductions of idolatry. 20, as when one 
doth hunt a partridge. The allusion is to the 
ancient method of taking these birds by throwing 
sticks. Wild animals of a large size were gener- 
ally captured in nets and pitfalls. Dogs do not 
appear to have been employed in the chase at all. 
As to fowls, people in the East, in hunting the 
partridge and other game birds, pursue them till 
observing them_ becoming languid and fatigued; 
after they have been put up two or three times, 
they rush upon the birds stealthily, and knock 
them down with bludgeons (Shaw's “Travels ), It 
was exactly in this manner that Saul was pursu- 
ing David: he drove him from time to time from 
his hiding-place, hoping to render him weary of 
his life, or obtain an opportunity of eae habs 
ing his destruction: 


David begs 


25 me out of all tribulation. 


4 the Carmelitess, Nabal’s wife. 
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so let my life be much set by in the eyes of the Lor», and let him deliver 

Then Saul said to David, Blessed be thou, my 
son David: thou shalt both do great things, and also shalt still ‘prevail. 
So David went on his way, and Saul returned to his place. 

27 AND David said in his heart, I shall now 'perish one day by the hand} _# 
of Saul: there is nothing better for me than that I should speedily escape 
into the land of the Philistines; and Saul shall despair of me, to seek me 

2 any more in any coast of Isracl: so shall I escape out of his hand, And 
David arose, “and he passed over with the six hundred men that were 
3 with him ¢unto Achish, the son of Maoch, king of Gath. And David 
dwelt with Achish at Gath, he and his men, every man with his house- 
hold, even David with his two wives, Ahinoam the Jezreelitess, and Abigail 

And it was told Saul that David was fled 

to Gath: and he sought no more again for him. oe 

5 And David said unto Achish, If I have now found grace in thine eyes, 

let them give me a place in some town in the country, that I may dwell 
there: for why should thy servant dwell in the royal city with thee? 

6 Then Achish gave hin Ziklag that day: wherefore ‘Ziklag pertaineth 

7 unto the kings of Judah unto this day. And *the time that David dwelt 

in the country of the Philistines was *a full year and four months 

8 _ And David and his men went up, and invaded “the Geshurites, ‘and 

the ‘Gezerites, and the “Amalekites: for those nations were of old the 
inhabitants of the land, %as thou goest to Shur, even unto the land of 


XXVIL. Ziklag of Achish. 


B. C. 1060, 


¢ Gen 32. R 
Isa. 61. 17. 
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25. So David went on his way. Notwithstand- 
ing this sudden relenting of Saul, David placed no 
confidence in his professious or promises, but 
wisely kept at a distance, and awaited the course 
of Providence. 

CHAP. XXVII. 1-4.—SavL, HEARING THAT 
Davip WAS FLED TO GA'TH, SEEKS NO MORE FOR 
HIM. 

1. there is nothirg better for me than that 
I should speedily escape into the land of the 
Philistines. This resolution of David’s was in 


every respect wrong,—l. Because it was removing | 


from the place where the Divine oracle intimated to 
him to remain (ch. xxii. 5); 2. It was rushing into 
the idolatrous land, for driving him into which he 
had denounced an imprecation on his enemies (ch. 
xxvi. 19); and it was a withdrawal of his counsel 
and aid from God’s people. It was a moveraent, 
however, overruled by Providence to detach him 
from his country, and to let the disasters impend- 
ing over Saul and his followers be brought on by 
the Philistines. 2. Achish, the son of Maoch, 
king of Gath. The particular description of this 
king’s family creates a presumption that he was 
a different kiog fiom the reigning sovereign on 
David’s first visit to Gath. hether David had 
received a special invitation from him, or a mere 
ethereaiys to enter his territories, cannot be 

etermioed. It is probable that the former was 
the case; as, from tle universal notoriety given to 
the feud between Saul and David, which had now 
become irreconcileable, it might appear to Achish 

‘ood wolicy to harbour him as a guest, and so the 
rettec pave the way for the hostile measures 
against Israel which the Philistives were at this 
time meditating. 3. David dwelt... he and his 
men. He was now in very differert circumstances 
from those of his first arrival in the Philistine 
country. Then he was a lonely fugitive; now he 
had the prestige of a great name, and was the 
head of an organized band, all the soldiers of 
which, as well as their leader, transported their 
families along with them. In numbers they were 
sufficient to form a de uae 


5-12.—Davip BEeGs ZIKLAG OF ACHISH. 

6. let them give me a place in sume .own in 
the country. It was a prudent arrangement on 
the part of David: for it would prevent him being 
an object of jealous suspicion or of mischievous 
plots among the Philistines. It would place his 
ollowers more beyond the risk of contamination 
by the idolatries of the court and capital; and it 
would give him an opportunity of making reprisals 
ou the treebooting tribes that infested the common 
border of Israel and the Philistines. 6. Ziklag. 
Though originally assignel to Judah (Josh. x. 
31), and subsequently to Simeon (vosh. xix. 5: cf, 
1 Chr. iv. 30), this town had aoever been possessed 
by the Israelites. It belonged to the Philistines, 
who gave it to David. It remained ever after a 
private possession of the kings of Judah. Zikl 
was a border fortress. ‘From its neighbourhso 
(Josh. xix. 5) to Beth-marcaboth (the house of chaii- 
ots) and Lazar-susah (the village of horses), it ap- 
nears to have been a kind of fortress for protection 
rom the Bedouin marauders of the caravans, sucn 
as Nikhl and Akabah, on the Haj route at the 
present day’ (Drew's ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 124). 
7. And the time that David dweit in the country 
of the Philistines [nq¥]—field of the Philistines, 


so called from its beauty and productiveness (ci 

Judg. xv. 5: see Robinson's ‘Biblical Researches,’ 

i, p. 291). was a full year and fcur monthe, 
The Septuagint has teccapas pnvxs, four months; 
ut see on ch. xxix. 3, Septuagint.] Josephus 
‘ Antiquities,’ b. vi., ch. xili., sec. 10) states it to 
ave been four mouths and twenty days. 

8. David... went up, and invaded the Geshur- 
ites (see Josh. xiii. 2), and the Gezerites—or the 
Gerizi (Gesenius: Josh. xii. 12), some Arab horde 
which had once encamped there. and the Ama- 
lekites, Part of the district occupied by them lay 
on the south of the land of Israel (Judg. v. 14; 
xii. 15); but after the overthrow of their nationa 
strength by Saul (ch. xv.) they dispersed and be- 
came @ horde of desert marauders. as thou 
goest to Shur (Septuagint, TeAauwovp]—(see on 


Achish’s confidence 


9 Egypt. And David smote the land, and left neither man nor woman 


10 


the south of Judah, and a 


11 against the south of the 


us, saying, 
12 


he shall be my servant for ever. 
David, } Know thou 


2 thou and thy men. 
what thy servant can do. 


make thee keeper of mine head for ever. 


him in Ramah, even in his own city. 
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dwelleth in the country of the Philistines. 


in David. 


B,C. 1058, 
alive, and took away the sheep, and the oxen, and the asses, and the | * r Did ; 
camels, and the apparel, and returned, and came to Achish. And Achish | 7°42 
said, 5 Whither have ye made a road to-day? And “David said, Against sae 

inst the south of ‘the Jerahmeelites, and | * Gen. 27.19 

I ¢ enites, And David saved neither man nor| sam. 17 

woman alive, to bring tidings to Gath, saying, Lest they should tell on| +0. >a 

So did David, and so zill be his manner all the while he| Ps ™'.% 

And Achish believed David, |. ‘tne ae 

saying, He hath ®made his people Israel utterly to abhor him; therefore | ° maae him- 
self to 

28 AND “it came to pass in those days, that the Philistines gathered Ricach ae 
their armies together for warfare, to fight with Israel: and Achish said unto | _Isroel 

assuredly, that thou shalt go out with me to battle, | cuar. 23, 

And David said to Achish, Surely thou shalt know | * ch. 29.1. 

And Achish said to David, Therefore will ] | * feo" 

> Rom. 12.9, 

3 Now Samuel was dead, and all Israel had lamented him, and buried pes 
22, 18, 
And Saul had put away “those that had familiar spirits, and che Pied ah 
Deu. 18.10. 


wizards, out of the land. 


Gen. xiii. 10; xvi. 7; xx. 1; xxv. 18.) 9 David 
smote the land, and left neither man hor woman 
alive. ‘Occupying the high plateau (er-Kakbmah) 
which overhangs the Philistine plain to the west, 
and Wady Murreh to the south; while the 
mention of oxen among the spoil shows that the 
predatory hordes that David chastised on this 
occasion must have penetrated far into the in- 
terior; for south and east of the Judean mountains 
the country is not adapted to the sustenance of 
cattle’ (‘Negeb,’ p. 206: cf. Drew's ‘Scripture 
‘ands,’ p. 6; Stewart's ‘Tent and Khan,’ p. 222; 
Wileon’s ‘Lands of the Bible,’ i., pp. 346, 34). 10. 
Achish said, Whither have ye made a road to- 
day? [onpyp—>x]-W hither have you spread your- 
selves out to-day? Against whom have you made 
a hostile raid bsg David said, Against the 
south of Judah (i. e., Negebof Judah), and against 
the south of the Jerahmeelites. Jerahmeel was 
the great-grandson of Judah, and his posterity 
occupied the southern portion of that tribal 
domain. ‘The Negeb of the Jerahmeelites’ an- 
awered to that of the Sa’idiyeb which extends 
south-westwards antil it meets*the Negeb of the 
Cherethites, or Philistines, near ady er-Ruhei- 
beh,’ aud against the south of the Kenites— 
the possession of Jethro, who occupied a por- 
tion in che Negeb of Judah, the smallest of the 
three districts into which that region, was 
divided, and comprised the region immediately 
sdjacent to ’Arad. ‘It now answers to the 
country of the: Dbullém Arabs, including the 
southern extremity of the -‘ch4lin territory’ 
( Wilton’s ‘ Negeb,’ pp. aie It will be observed 
that, in his reply to Achish, David misleads 
the king as to the scene of his adventure, and 
names a diffurent set of peo le from those whom 
he had actually attacked. [The Sepmine has 
for Jerahmeelites, “lecueyd, and tor Kenites, 
Keve{i.] 11. David saved neither man nor 
woman alive {the Septuagint has correctly 
rendered this clause, cai obx EXworydvet avipe it 
vaixa], to bring tidings to Gath, saying. The 
Sentvagiat represents this as a part of David’s 
answer io Achish, kal dvdpa kat yuvaika obk é€wo- 
younca Tob sloayaysy els, Teg, and I have not 
gaved map or woman A la saying, &c.) But 


Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. vi, ch. xiii., sec. 10), 
in bis concern for the reputation of David, glosses 
over the cruel massacre, and merely says, as if 
nothing more had been done than carrying off 
booty, ‘he took much prey of their beasts and 
camels, and then returned home; but David 
abstained from the men, as fearing they should 
discover him to king Achish.’ 12, Achish believed 
David. Achish was deceived by the tale, and 
considered that, as so great an outrage upon his 
countrymen would alienate all Israel from David, 
he might now employ him as a usef:l auxiliary in 
the expeditionary enterprise he had been meditat- 
ing against the kingdom of Saui. The gross 
deception practised upon bis royal host and ihe 
indiscriminate slaughter which David had com- 
mitted, lest any one should escape to teii tbe real 
truth, exh‘bit an unfavourable view o: his in- 
tegrity and uprightness at this period. 

CHAP. XXVIII. 1-6.—AcHISH’S CONFIDENCE 
1n DavID. 

1. the Philistines gathered vheir armies t0- 
gether for warfare, to fight with Israel. Theceath 
of Samuel, the general dissatisfaction with Saul, 
and. the absence of David, instigated the cupidity 
of those restless enemies of Israel, and vhey 
prepared to invade the kingdcm. Know thou 
assuredly, that thou shalt zo out wita me to 
battle. This was evidently to try him. Achish 
however, seems to have thought he had gained 
the confidence cf David, snd had a claim on hig 
g@orvioes. 2. apes, A thou shalt know wnat thy 
servant can do. is auawer, while it seemed to 
express an apparent cheerfulness in a.reeing to 
the proporal, contained a studied ambiguity, » 
wary and nolitic gexerality. Therefore Ww 
make thee *eeper of mine head—or my life; i.e., 
captain of my body-guard—an office of great trust 
aud high homour. 

3. Now Samuel was dead, &c. This event ig 
alluded to a3 sffording an explanation of the 
secret £0 improper methods by which Saul 
sought information and direction in the present 
crisis of his affairs. Overwhelmed in pe plexity 
and fear, he yet found the common and legitimate 
channels of communication with heaven shut 
against him; and, under the intluence of that 


Saul has recourse 


pitched in ‘Shunem: and Saul 


1 SAMUEL XXVIII. 


to a witch. 


4 And the Philistines gathered themselves together, and came and | _B.© 10%. 
gathered all Israel together, and they |* ae 

5 pitched in/Gilboa. And when Saul saw the host of the Philistines, he], on a1. 
6 was ° afraid, and his heart greatly trembled. And when Saul enquired | ¢ Job is. 11. 
of the Lorp, the * Lorp answered him not, neither * by dreams, nor / by 4 rea 
7 Urim, nor by prophets. Then said Saul unto his servants, Seek me a/; Num 12 6 
i Ex, 28. 30. 


woman that hath a familiar spirit, that I may go to her, and enquire of 


dark, cence, superstitious spirit which had 
overmastered him, resolved in desperation to 
seek the aid of one of the fortune-telling im- 
postors whom, in accordance with the Divive 
command (Lev. xix. 31; xx. 6, Deut. xviii. 
1}), he had set himself formerly, and with a show 
of pious zeal, to exterminate from his kingdom. 

4 the Philistines... pitched in Shunem. 
Having collected their forces for a last grand 
effort, they marched up from the sea coast, and 
encamped in the ‘valley of Jezreel.” The spot 
on which their encampment was fixed was Shunem 
(Josh. xix. 18), now Sélam, a village which is 
situated on the slope of a range called * little 
Hermon.’ On the opposite side, on the rise of 
mount Gilboa, hard by “the spring of Jezreel,” 
was Saul’s army. The Philistines clung, as usual, 
to the plain, which was most suitable for those 
war-chariots of which their military armament 
principally consisted, and they took up an advan- 
tageous position for the free and effective use of 
that force in action. That of the Hebrews was 
badly selected. ‘The ground slopes down grad- 
ually from Shunem to the very base of Gilboa at 
the fountain, while the hillside rises ptesply from 
the plain The Philistines had all the a vantage 
of the gentle descent in their attack; both front 
and flanks of the Israelites were exposed to their 
onset, and the prospect of flight almost com- 
pletely cut off by the steep hill ‘behind’ (Porter’s 
*‘ Handbook,’ p. 355). 6. And when Saul saw... 
he was afraid, and his heart greatly trembled. 
There is in this description of Saul’s emotions a par- 
anomasia, or play on the name of the place, which 
was called ‘the well or spring of Harod,’ from the 
fear and trembling which once atythat spot seized 
the army of Gideon (Judg. vii. 3). 6. And when 
Saul enquired of the Lord. As it was a part of 
the official duty of the high priest to ask counsel 
for rulers in all matters affecting the national 
interests of Israel, we find Joshua in early, as well 
as David at a later period, frequently employing 
the agency of that high dignitary for consulting 
God in emergencies whet his own sagacity was 
an insufficient guide. It appears that Saul also, 
in the brief period of his theocratic allegiance, 
enquired of the Lord through the same medium 
(ch. xiv. 18, 19).. But be had long discontinued 
such applications, his impulsive aud wayward 
temper driving him to neglect them, probably from 
the day that God gave him no answer (ch. xiv, 
37). the Lord answered him not, neither by 
dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets. These 
were the three recognized modes of Divine revela- 
tion (Jer. xxiii, 25-28 ; Joel ii. 28). A knowledge 
of God’s will witl reference to present duty, no 
Jess than to future events, was communicated in 
dreams sometimes to private persons (Gen. xx. 3; 
XXvill, 12; xxxvik 5-113 xl. 5-21; xli 1-32: ef. 
Dan. iv. 5-17), at other times by means of the high 
priest’s Urim (see on Exod. xxviii. 29, 30; Lev. 
vii. 5-9; Num, xxvii, 21), and by prophets (Num. 
xii. 16; Isa, xxix. ee The latter two _modes are 
specified as distinct from the former. But in con. 
sequence of Saul’s persistent rebellion and apos- 
tasy, these privileges were all withdrawn from 

m. No vision from ie lens was given him in 


trance or dream (ch. xix. 24); no announcement 
of the Divine will could be obtained by Urim, for 
the high priest’s family had been barbarously 
massacred, and Abiathar, the rag survivor, who 
carried an ephod with him iu his flight from Nob 
(ch. xxii. 20; xxiii. 6), was associated with David’s 
exiled followers ; and no prophet was there to 
guide and support him, for Samuel, his faithful 
counsellor, had sorrowfully left him to himself, 
and was now dead. * In the extremity of his dis- 
tress, how intensely did Saul long for the restora- 
tion of those forfeited privileges,—to learn the will 
of God at the mouth of the prophet, or hy the 
pectoral of the high priest, or to be told what he 
should do through some vision of the night! The 
saddest and most melancholy aspect of the case 
is, that in his agony of mind he never dreamt of 
asking for pardon of his sins, but only for coun- 
sel dechis backsliding fortunes. His real character 
was now unveiled, and his resolution to consult a 
witch, one of those traders in unlawful arts, whom 
he had formerly set himself with apparent zeal to 
extirpate, was the re-action of his hypocrisy—a 
wild and desperate expedient for relieving himself 
from the misery which he despaired of relieving 
by legitimate means, 

7-25.—SAUL SEEKS TO A WITCH, WHO, BEING 
ENCOURAGED BY HIM, RAISES UP SAMUEL. 

7, Seek me a woman that hath a familiar 
spirit [atx-ndva nv‘xJ—a woman, a mistress of 
Ob; i.e, in whom is a divining spirit. Ob 
signifies properly a leathern bottle, and is applied 
in several passages of Rcnproce to magicians 
because, being possessed with an evil spirit, an 
swollen by the inhalation of some gaseous sub- 
stances, which made them pant and heave, they 
spoke with a soft hollow voice, as out of a bottle. 
(The Septuagivt has EyyaotpinvSov, a ventrilo- 

uist.] They were called ventriloqnists because 
the voice seemed to proceed out of their belly 
(see Goodwin, ‘Moses and Aaron,’ lib. iy, p. 
193). _He specifies a woman, not a man. The 
wizards, or male practitioners, being well kpown, 
had probably been searched out and extirpated. 
But women were more in privacy y and as they 
were addicted to magical and necromantic arts, 
some of these might be still surviving, and in a 
clandestine manner pursuing their unlawful and 
nefarious trade. Necromancy (the holding inter- 
course with spirits, which was considered a 
science, ‘falsely so called,’ and extensively relied 
on by the credulous votaries of superstition) was 
condemved and interdicted in the law of Moses, 
and is classed in the New Testament amongst 
‘‘the works of the flesh” (Gal. v. 20). From the 
energetie measures which he himself had taken 
for extirpating the dealers in magical arts, the 
pi ciesstons having been declared a capital offence 
ns most attached courtiers might have had 
reason to doubt the possibility of gratifying their 
naster's wish. Anxious enquiries, however, 
led. to the discovery of a woman living very 
secluded in the neighbourhood, traditionally 
believed yt the Jews to have been Abner’s 
mother, who, probably on that account, had 
escaped, and who had the credit of possessing the 


Samuel appears 


her. 
a familiar spirit at En-dor. 


8 And Saul ees himself, and put on other raiment, and he went, 
I th him, and they came to the woman by night: and ‘he 
said, I pray thee, divine unto me by the familiar spirit, and bring me 
And the woman said unto hi 

Behold, thou knowest what Saul hath done, how he hath cut off those 
that have familiar spirits, and the wizards, out of the land: wherefore 
10 then layest thou a snare for my life, to cause me to die? And Saul 
sware to her by the Lorp, saying, As the Lorp liveth, there shall no} 1s 

11 punishment happen to thee for this thing. Then said the woman, Whom 
shall I bring up unto thee? And he said, Bring me up Samuel. ue 
And when the woman saw 'Samuel, she crie 
the woman se to Saul, saying, Why hast thou deceived me? for 
. And the king said unto her, Be not afraid: for what 

And the woman said unto Saul, I saw “gods ascending 
out of the earth. And he said unto her, * What form zs he of? And 
she said, An old man cometh up; and he zs covered with “a mantle. 
rceived that it «as Samuel, and he °stooped with hzs face to 


and two men wi 


9 him up whom I shall name unto thee. 


12 


13 thou art Sau 


sawest thou ? 
14 


And Saul 


# the ground, and bowed himself. 


forbidden powers; and to her house he repaired 
by night in disguise, accompanied by two faith- 
ful servants, who are said, in Jewish tradition, 
to have been Abner and Amasa. En-dor—‘ the 
fountain of Dor’—was situated directly on the 
other side of the Gilboa range, opposite Tabor; so 
that, in this inary 2 adventure, Saul had to 

3 over the shoulder of the ridge on which the 

*hilistines were encamped, till he reached, by a 
circuitous route, the hut of the sorceress, perhaps 
in one of the caves which abound in the neighbour- 
hood of the present village. ‘He probably kept 
to the east of Jezreel, -crossed the valley below 
*Ain Jalad, and thence over the shoulder of this 
Jebel ed-Dahy to En-dor; but it must have been 
perilous in the extreme; and nothing could have 
Induced Saul to venture thither but the agony of 
despair (‘Land and Book,’ p. 168). 

8. bring me him up whom I shall name unto 
thee. This pythoness united to the arts of 
divination a claim to be considered a necromancer 
(Deut. xvii 11); and it was her mipporee wer 
in calling back the dead, of which Saul was 
desirous to avail himself. Though she at first 
refused to listen to his request, she accepted his 
pledge that no risk would be incurred by her 
compliance. And it is aaah 2 that his extra- 
ordinary stature, the deference paid him by his 
attendants, the easy distance of his camp from 
En-dor, and the proposal to call up the great 
prophet and first magistrate in Israel—a proposal 
which no private individual would venture to 
make—had awakened her suspicions as to the trne 
character and rank of her visitor. 10. Saul sware 
to her by the Lord. It is evident that the oath, 
‘as the Lord liveth,” had, as used by such a person 
as Saul, become a common and established form 
of swearing in Israel. Even this pledge must 
have convinced her of the rank and quali 
of her visitor; for none but the king himself 
could give her an absolute promise of security. 
11. Then said the iy m I bring 
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And his servants said to him, Behold, there ts a woman that hath 


And Samuel said to Saul, Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring me 
up? And Saul answered, ?I am sore distressed; for the Philistines 
make war against me, and God *is departed from me, and answereth me 
no more, neither *by prophets, nor by dreams: therefore I have called 
16 thee, that thou mayest make known unto me what I shall do. ‘Then 


to Saul. 


B C. 105%, 


& Deut.18.1L 
1 Chr. 10.13, 
Tsa. 8. 19, 

§ Tsa. 57. 2, 
Rey. 14. 13, 

Ex, 22, 28, 
Ps, 138. 1, 

2 What is 
his form? 


him, 


° 2 Thes.2.10, 


P Num. 5. 27. 
Pro. 4, 11, 
13. 
Pro. 14. 14. 
Jer. 2 17, 
18, 
1 Cor. 5. 4, 


with a loud voice: and 


6. 
@ Judg. 16.20, 
ch. 16. 13, 


prophets. 


up unto thee ?—i. ¢., evoke from Sheol, Hades, 
the invisible subterranean world, which, according 
to the pornley ideas of the Hebrews, was the 
abode of departed spirits till they were delivered 
from that quiet, though imperfect and temporary, 
state of bliss {hence the phrases which are fre- 

uently used in the Septuagint, vd x8ovds, under 
the earth, and xa3° &éov, down in Hades; and the 
spirits existing in the state of the dead are in the 

ew-Testament termed xaraySouos (Phil.ii. 10) and 
urdxatw Tis vis (Rev.v. 3).) ‘The question here 
is not what was expressly revealed to that people 
on this subject, but what appear to have been the 
notions commonly entertained comcarniny it? or 
what was it which the learned Bishop Lowth styles 
the infernum poeticum of the Hebrews? Indeed, 
the artifice employed by their wizards and necro- 
mancers of returning answers in a feigned voice, 
which appeared to those present as proceeding 
from under the ground (Isa. xxix. 4: cf. ch. viil. 
10), is a demonstration of the prevalency of the 
sentiments I have been illustrating, in regard 
both to the existence and to the abode of souls 
me eke (Campbell’s ‘ Preliminary Dissertation,’ 
vol. vi., part iL) 

13, I saw gods ascending out of the earth 
[oviby. The Septuagint has Ocods éwpdxa dvaBat- 
vovras; which our translators have followed. But 
it is evident from the following verse that it 
should be rendered ‘a god,’ a dignitary or ruler. | 
14, And he said unto her, What form is he of? 
[iyA7]—W hat is his appearance? An old man 
geen to be so from his white Nazarite locks (ch. 
i. 2; xii. 2), and he is covered with a mantle 


(>pp]—an exterior tunic, longer than the common, 


without sleeves, worn by persons of ‘rank (ch. 
xviii. 4; xxiv. 5, 11), and especially by those 
engaged in the divine service (Exod. xxviii. 31; 
xxxix. 22; Lev. viii. 7). Josephus (‘ Antiquities, 
b. vi., ch. xiv., sec. 2) calls Samuel’s dress ‘& 
sacerdotal mantle’ (cf. ch. ii. 15; xv. 27) 
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his ruin, fainteth. 


said Samuel, Wherefore then dost thou ask of me, seeing the Lorp is | _® ©. 

17 departed from thee, and is become thine enemy? And the Lorp hath |* Pt fo 
done ‘to him “as he spake by °me: for the Lonp hath rent the kingdom | 7 16.4, 

18 out of thine hand, it given it to thy neighbour, even to David: because | 7 ch.2 30. 
*thou obeyedst not the voice of the Lorp, nor executedst his fierce wrath | , re ‘ied 
upon Amalek, therefore hath the Lorp done this thing unto thee this} pana, 

19 day. Moreover the Loxp will also deliver Israel with thee into the | * ch.15 9. 
hand of the Philistines; and to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be} } nee a 
with me: the Lorp also shall deliver the host of Israel into the hand of | Jer. 4s, 10, 
the Philistines. 6 made 

£0 Then Saul fell straightway all along on the earth, and ‘was sore| paste.and 
afraid, because of the words cf Samuel: «nd there was no strength in] the fuiness 

21 him; for he had eaten no bread all the day, nor all the night. And the| ofbis 
woman came unto Saul, and saw that he was sore troubled, and said |, Sees 
unto him, Behold, thine handmaid hath obeyed thy voice, and I have! ‘oy. 
“put my life in my hand, and have hearkened unto thy words which thou dob iny’ 

22 spakest unto me: now therefore, I pray thee, hearken thou also unio the |. 533)'1o's, 
voice of thine handmaid, and let me sct @ :aorsel of bread before thee;| ch iss. 
and eat, that thou mayest have strength when thou goest on thy way. | | Job13. 14. 

23 But he refused, and said, *I will not eat. But his servants, together with | ° $$ *% 
the woman, compelled him; and he hearkened unto their voice. So he | ~Gen.137.8. 

24 arose from the earth, and sat upon the bed. And the woman had a fat Takes 23, 


calf in the house; and she hasied, and killed it, and took flour, and | 


17. the Lord hath done to him as he spake 
by me—i. e., to or for Himself ; for the accomplish- 
ment of His counsel in the preservation of the 
theocratic kingdom. 19. to-morrow shalt thou 
and thy sons be with me—i. ¢., in the state of the 
dead. The expression ‘‘ with me” does not imply 
that the condition of Saul and his sons would be 
the same as that of Samuel, but that they would 
be, luke the prophet, in the receptacle of departed 
spirits, though each would have his own place. 

20. Then Saul fell straightway all along on 
the earth [inpip xdn]—his full etatare. [The 
Septuagint has kai éwrecev eoryxds tri thy yi, 
and he fell, having stood (7. e, at standing length) 
upon the earthen floor.} 21. And the woman 
came unto Saul, During the performance of the 
necromantic scene she had occupied a place in the 
farthest recess of the cave, and then when it 
was done, drew near t> Saul, 22. hearken... 
uato the voics of thine handmaid, and let me 
set a morsel og bread before thee. Her great 
and hospitable atteations to the king probally 
arose neither f.om humanity nor respect alone, 
but from a pru'ential resard to her own safety, 
lest, if he were found dead in her house, she might 
be implicsted in the charge of his blood. 23. his 
Servants, together with the woman, compelled him 
—i.e., did lavour to persuade him by their impor- 
tunities and entreaties, and at length succeeded. 
80 he arose from the earth, ana sat upon the 
bed--i.¢., upon the divan. 24. the woman hada 
fat calf in the house. The flesh of the herd was 
reckoned, when young, one of the greatest deli- 
cacies The houses in the village of In-dor are 
built at the entrance to the caves, and the cattle 
are stalled in them, along with their owners. she 
hasted, and killedit. The cookery was performed 
with singular despatch, for the animal must have 
been slaughtered, and the bread baked (unleav- 
ened, of ccurse, there being no time for the 
leavening process), after midnight. But this was 
not uncommon (see on Gen. xviii. 7, 8; Judg. xiii. 
1; Lake xv. 27-29), and is still practised in the 


tents of the Bedouins. fe less than half an hour 


a sheep or calf is brought and killed in presence 
of the guest, and then, javiee been thrust into a 
large cauldron swung over the fire, the contents 
are taken out and placed on an immense tray, 
and served up amid a mass of roasted corn (Barg- 
hal), boiled rice, avd leban (curdled or sour milk). 
Exhausted by long abstinence, overwhelmed with 
mental distresa, and now driven in despair, the 
cold sweat broke on his anxious brow, and he had 
sunk helpless on the ground. But the kind at- 
tentions of the woman and his servants having 
revived him, Saul returned to the camp refreshed in 
body, but with a sad depression of spirits, which 
was ominous of his approaching doom.—This 
story has led to much discussion, as involving 
several topics about which a difference of opinion 
is matacett entertained. These topics are :—Ist. 
Whether she scene described was the device of an 
artful sorceress, or there was an actual appari- 
tion. 2dly. Whether, there being an apparition, 
it was called up by the incantations of the necro- 
Inancer. 3dly. Whether it was pipes by de- 
moniacal agency, or was allowed by the special 
interposition of God. On the one hand, the 
woman’s profession, which was forbidden by the 
divine law ; her pretended ignorance of her visi- 
tor (though the stature of Saul, and the deference 
paid to him by his two attendauts, must have be- 
trayed his real rank) ; the refusal of God to answer 
Saul; the well-known age, figure, and dress of 
Samuel, which she could easily represent herself 
or by an accomplice—the alleged figure being evi- 
dently at some distance, the head and shoulders 
only rising above the ground, being mutiled, and 
not actually seen by Saul eas D7, and Saul under- 


stood, concluded ; Septuagint, yyw, knew], whose 
attitude of prostrate homage, moreover, must have 
pevonred im distinguishing the person, though 

e had been near; and the voice seemingly issuing 
out of the/ground, and coming along to Saul, with 
the vagueness of the information, imparting 
nothing as to the past, but what must have been 
notorious tlroughout all Israel, regarding the 
alienation of Samuel from Saul, with the causes 
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distrust David. 


Rr ee 
25 kneaded it, and did bake unleavened bread thereof: and she brought ¢¢ | 1% 


up, and went away that night. 


29 
lords of the Philistines passed on by 


the princes of the Philistines, What do these Hebrews here? 


said unto the princes of the 


before Saul, and before his servants; and they did eat. Then they rose | CHAP. 2. 

@ ch. 23,1. 
NOW “the Philistines gathered together all their armies >to Aphek: ‘peo 
2 and the Israelites pitched by a fountain which ¢e in Jezreel. And the), 141 »©. 
; hundreds and by thousands; but | 4° 2: 3* 

3 David and his men passed on in the rereward ‘with Achish. ‘Then said nea, 
And Achish 1 Chr.12,19, 

Philistines, Zs not this David, the servant of |. pen °¢'s” 
Saul the king of Isracl, which hath been with me these “days, cr these John 10. 6 
‘no fault in him since he fell unto me unto this roman N 
ev. le 


years, and I have found 


4 day? And the princes of the Philistines were wroth with him; and the 


of it, and nothing as to the future but what might 
have been reached b natural conjecture as to 
the probable issue of the approaching conflicé ; 
together with the fact that all the sons of Sau 
dil not perish in the battle—the want of the word 
“‘when” in the original (2 Sam, ii. 9) text, indi- 
cating that the “loud voice” was not the effect. 
but a sequence merely, of her seeing Samuel, and 
the customary tone efrsad et acutum; Horace, 
*Sat.,’ viik, ib. i.) which was employed by sor- 
veresses ; and, lastly, the woman’s coolness in 
ministering to Saul, as if nothing unusval in her 
experience had occurr°d ;—all these circuiietances 
bave led many to think tha‘ the whole scene was 
a deception—the imposture of a necromancer— 
s-mewhat akin to the pretensions of mesmericm, 
the tricks of medium clairvoyantes. But many, 
perhaps, are firmly of opinion that this is a wrong 
view, because it appears that before the woman 
had begun her incantations there was the appear- 
ance of something extraordinary, which struck her 
with astonishment >nd terror; and, chough they 
cannot suppose that God would allow the spirits 
of the just made perfect to be called from their 
rest in glory at the bidding of a> itch, it must be 
admitted that she was either the cause or the 
instrument of evoking an unusual object. But 
what was that object? Was it Samuel, exhibited 
to the eye and imagization only—a deceptio visds— 
or the prophet in proprid persona ? Some con- 
sider that Satan, in whose service this enchantress 
was employed, copjured up personified likeness 
of Samuel, and that there was an’ apparition, 
though a fictitious one (WWillet, ‘Harmonie,’ p. 
319, followed by Poole, Henry, Brown, and other 
ee commentators). But undoubtedly the 

istorian would have mentioned Satan by name, 
had this been the case, and not have so me pee 
spoken of Samuel, when the fatber of lies was 
meant. To adopt such an hypothesis 1s, as Hen- 
derson (‘ Inspiration,’ pp. 140- 145) justly remarks 
‘contrary to the style of the sacred writers, nd 
to unsettle the entire basis of the divine!y-in- 
spired narrative.’ Besides, however sagacious 
and penetrating Satan may be, from his lengthen ed 
observation and experience, _to anticipate the 
issue of many events, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that he can predict what is to happen in the 
future [150, to-morrow, jis taken by some in an 
indefinite sense here, as meaning soon. But there 
jg no example of such a use of the term (see 
Gesenius, sub voce)} Not a few eminent writers, 
therefore, corside-ing that the apparition came 
before the witch’s sits were put in practice—that 
it is called in the Hebrew text (v. 14) [Sn Seng] 
Samuel himself—tnat the woman herself was sur- 


‘sed and alarmed at what she saw—that the pre- 
Viction of Saul’s own death, and the defeat of his 


forces, were confidently by truthfully made,—are | 


of opinion that the literal interpretation of this 
narrative is the true one, aud that Samuel really 
appeared. If he did (and no one can deny Cod's 
ower of reinvesting the soul of Samuel with some 
ind of corporeal covering), it is a solitary in- 
stance in which God permitted the dead to re- 
appear to the living, for the purpose of confirming 
truths Maa revealed, and of condemning 
the conduct of those consulted persons claiming 
to have ‘“‘a familiar spirit.” The rejection of Saut 
ig ascribed, amongst other causes, to his consult. 
ing of the witch (1 Chr. x. 13: cf, 2 Ki. xxi. 11). 
The purposes to which the miraculcus appearance 
of Samuel on this occasion contributed are sum- 
marized by Dr. Hales (‘New Analysis of Chro- 
clogy ’) a8 follows:—1. To make Saul’s crime the 
instrument of his punishiaent, in the dreadful 
denunciation of his approaching dcom. 2. To 
show to the heathen world the infinite ¢ aperionitv 
of the ORACLE oF THE LORD peapeene is pro- 
phets, over the powers of darkness, and the delu- 
sive prognostics of their wretched votaries in their 
false oracles. 3. To confirm the belief in a future 
st heed ‘one who rose from the dead, even under 
the Mosaic dispensation.’ Having submitted 
these different views, we leave the decision of this 
paziink narrative to the judgment of the en- 
ightened and reflecting reader. 

CHAP. XXIX. 1-5.—Davin MARCHING WITH 
THE PHILISTINES TO FiaHT witH IsRAEL. 

4, Aphek (Josh. xii. 8)—in the tribe of Issachar, 
and in the plain of Esdraelon. A person who 
compares the Bible account of Saul’s last battle 
with the Philistines with the region around 
Gilboa, has the same sort of evidence that the 
account relates what is true, that a person would 
have that such a battle as Waterloo really took 
place. Gilboa, Jezreel, Shunem, Fn-dor, are all 
found still bearing the same name. They lie 
within sight of each other. Aphek is the only 
one of the cluster not ples ified. Jezreel is 
on the northern slope of Gilboa ; and at the dis- 
tance of twenty minutes to the east is a large 
fountain, and a smaller one still nearer—just the 
position which a chieitain would select, both on 
account of its elevation and the supply of water 
needed for his troops (Hackett’s ‘Scripture Ius- 
trations’). 2. David and bis men passed on in 
the rereward with Achish—as the commander of 
the life-guards ot Achish, who was general of this 
invading army of the Philistines. 3. theese days, 
or these years. He had now tevn a full vear 
avd four months (ch. xxvii. 7), and also_some 
years before. It has boen thought that David 

ept ap a private correspondence with this Phil- 
istine prince, either on. account of his native 
generosity or in the anticipation that an asylum 
in his territories would sooner or later be nueded. 
4 the princes of the Philistines were wroth 
with him. 1 must be considered a happy circume 
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spoil Ziklag. 


cnx 


10 


11 


2 
3 
4 


David his ten thousands? 


favour thee not. yw 
?displease not the lords of the Philistines. 


David, I know that thou art goo 


early in the morning, and have light, depart. 


Jezreel, 


the third day, that the 


rinces of the Philistines said unto him, /Make this fellow return, that he | 9° °* 
aay go again to his place which thou hast appointed him, and let him |/ ee 
not go down with us to battle, lest in *the battle he be an adversary to| ¢ on 14 01. 
us: for wherewith should he reconcile himself unto his master? should it | » ch. 18,7. 
not be with the heads of these men? Js not this David, of whom they neh el 
sang one to another in dances, saying, *Saul slew his thousands, and |, xii0 0747. 
2 Sam. 3.2%, 
Then Achish called David, and said unto him, Surely, as the Lorp aah goad 
liveth, thou hast been upright, and ‘thy going out and thy coming in with | y.5.'5. 24, 
me in the host ¢s good in my sight: for 1 have not found evil in thee since | 1 thou art 
the day of thy coming unto me unto this day: nevertheless !the lords ee ees 
Wherefore now return, and go in peace, that thou| ¢rine 
And David said unto Achish, | ioras. 
But what have I done? and what hast thou found in thy servant, so long | * repre da 
as I have been $with thee unto this day, that I may not go fight against | orthe 
the enemies of my lord the king? And Achish answered and said to| lords 
d in my sight, Jas an angel of God: not-|* ae 
withstanding the princes of the Philistines have said, He shall not go up |; 2 sam. 14 
with us to the battle. Wherefore now rise up early in the morning with| 1. 
thy master’s servants that are come with thee; and as soon as ye be up ar 19. 
ek Isa. 3). 21. 
So ‘David and his men rose up early to depart in the morning, to| 1Cor.o 3. 
return into the land of the Philistines: ‘and the Philistines went up to |‘ 2Sam.4 4 
CHAP. 30. 
30 AND it came to pass, when David and his men were come to Ziklag on | * eos soe 
“Amalekites had invaded the south, and Ziklag,| oh/15,7, 
and smitten Ziklag, and burnt it with fire; and had taken the women| cn.z.s. 
captives that were therein: >they slew not any, either great or small, but nae Mgt 
carried them away, and went on their way. So David and his men came| bre sie, 
to the city, and, behold, 7¢ was burnt with fire; and their wives, and their | ® Job 33. 11. 
sons, and their daughters, were taken captives. Then David and the =r 
people that were with him ‘lifted up their voice and wept, until they had | neg ue 1. 


stance in the overruling providence of God to 
rescue David out of the dangerous dilemma in 
which he was now placed. But David is not free 
from censure in his professions to Achish (v. 8) to 
do what is most probable he had not the smallest 

urpose of doing—of fighting with Achish against 
bie enemies. It is just an instance of the unhappy 
consequences into which a false step—a departure 
from the straight course of duty—will betray 
every one who commits it. 

6, Achish called David, and said unto him, 
Surely, as the Lord liveth—(cf. v. 9, ‘as an angel 
of God.”) Were these phrases actually used by 
Achish, or are they to be considered as transla- 
tions from the Philistine dialect? These questions 
are more easily asked than answered. It has been 
suggested that Achish might, ins eaking to David, 
use the former, just as many an Englishman has, 
in imitation of the French, interlarded his conver- 
sation with the inky oH of ‘mon Dieu.’ 9. 
Achish answered. ..I know that thou art good 
in my sight, as an angel of God. ‘This phrase 
which occurs several times in the books of Bemanel 
(2 Sam. xiv. 17, 20; xix. 27), seems apparently 
common amongst the Hebrews as a standard of 
comparison in the estimate of re wisdom; but 
it seems strange in the mouth of Achish. Perhaps 
it arose from the intercourse of the early Philis- 
tines with Abraham and Isaac. notwithstanding, 
the princes of the Philistines have said. The 
Philistine government had constitutional checks, 
or at least the king eet not an absolute sove- 


reign, but his authority was limited, his pro 
ceedings liable to be controlled by ‘the powerful 
barons of that rude and early period—much as the 
kings of Europe in the middle ages were, by the 
proud and lawless aristocracy which surrounded 
them’ ager: 

CHAP, XXX. 
ZIKLAG. 

1, the Amalekites had invaded the south, and 
Zislag. While the strength of the Philistine 
forces was poured out of their country into the 
plain of Esdraelon, the Amalekite marauders 
seized the opportunity of the defenceless state of 
Philistia to invade the southern territory (Negeb) 
of the Cherethites (Philistines) and of Judah (ve. 
14-26). Of course, David’s town suffered from the 
ravages of these nomad plunderers, in revenge for 
his recent raid upon their territory. 2. slew not 
any... but carried them away. Their conduct 
seems to stand in favourable contrast to that of 
David (ch. xxvii. 11). But their apparent clem- 
eucy did not arise from humane considerations. 
It 1s traceable to the ancient war usages of the 
East, where the men of war, on the capture of a 
city, were unsparingly put to death; but there were 
no warriors in Ziklag at the time, and the women 
and boys were reserved for slaves, and the old 
people were spared out of respect to age. 3, 
came to the city, and, behold, it was burnt with 
fire. The language implies that the smoke of the 
confi asravign was still visible, and the sacking very 
recent, 


15.—THE AMALEKITES SPOIL 


David pursues 1 SAMUEL XXX. the Amalekites. 


5 no more power to weep. And David’s “two wives were taken captives, 
Ahinoam the Jezreelitess, and Abigail the wife of Nabal the Carmelite. 
6 And David was greatly distressed; ‘for the people spake of stoning him, 
because the soul of all the people was } grieved, every man for his sons 
and for his daughters: but “David encouraged himself in the Lorn his 


God. 
7 And *David said to Abiathar the priest, Ahimelech’s son, I pray thee, 
bring me hither the ephod. And Abiathar brought thither the ephod to 
8 David. And *David enquired at the Lorp, saying, Shall I pursue after 
this troop? shall I overtake them? And he ‘answered him, Pursue; for 
9 thou shalt surely overtake them, and without fail recover all. So David 
went, he and the six hundred men that «ere with him, and came to the 
10 brook Besor, where those that were left behind stayed. But David 
‘pursued, he and four hundred men: for two hundred abode behind, which 


B. C. 1056, 


@ ch. 25, 42. 
2Sam. 2. 2, 
® Ex, 17, 4, 
John 8, 59, 
1 bitter. 


Ps. 119. 8L 
Ps, 146. 6. 
Jer. 17. 7, 


17. 
Lam 3. 24, 
26. 


were so faint that they could not go over the brook Besor. et saa 
11. And ‘they found an Egyptian in the field, and brought him to David,} Rom. 42. 
and gave him bread, and he did eat; and they made him drink water; | ° ch. 2 6° 
12 and they gave him a piece of a cake of figs, and two clusters of raisins: a 
kand, when he had eaten, his spirit came again to him: for he had eaten | Ps. 2s. 6. 
13 no bread, nor drunk any water, three days and three nights. And David | Ps. 50. 15. 
said unto him, To whom belongest thou? and whence art thou? And |}, ee ae 
he said, I am a young man of Egypt, servant to an Awmalekite; and my] rro.3.5,6. 
14 master left me, because three days agone I fell sick. We made an | *Jude.1s. 0 
invasion wpon the south of ‘the Cheretbites, and upon the coast which | , oat 
belongeth to Judah, and upon the south of “Caleb; and we burnt Ziklag| 1Ki.1. 38, 
15 with fire. And David said to him, Canst thou bring me down to this atm, 
company? And he said, Swear unto me by God, that. thou wilt neither ace 
kill me, nor deliver me into the hands of my master, and I will bring thee | "Josh. 14.13, 
down to this company. Josh. 15.13. 
6-15.—Bur DaviD, ENCOURAGED BY GOD, PUR- | any farther, and sank down on the grass. This 
SUES THEM. was a new trial to the faith of David, to pursue 


6 David was greatly distressed. He had'rea-|the enemy with the diminution of his little 
son, not only on his own personal account (v. 5), | army by one-third. But as the occasion de- 
but on account of the vehement outcry and insur- manded energy and despatch, he determined to 
rectionary threats against him for having left the | advance as rapidly as possible with his reduced 

lace 80 defenceless that the families of his men | forces, relying on the encouraging oracle of the 


‘ell an unresisting prey to the enemy. Under the 


Lor 
ressure of so unexpected and widespread a ca- 11. they found an Egyptian... 12. he had 
famity, of which he an upbraided as the indirect | eaten no bread, nor drunk any water, three 
occasion, the spirit of any other leader, guided by | days and three nights. According to the Oriental 
ordinary motives, would have sunk; ‘but David | mode of eeets Piois consecutive parts of 


d himself in the Lord his God.” His | days were counte 
faith supplied him with inward resources of com- He 40; xxvii. 63; Mark viii. 31) 


hree days (Jon. i 1 


; Matt. 
Old and 


and through the seasonable | home-born slaves are usually treated with great 
eee pve by Urim, he inspired confi- | kindness. But a purchased. or captured slave 


dence by ordering an 1mm 


ate pursuit of the | must look to himself; for, if feeble or sick, his 


plunderers. master will leave him to perish rather than en- 
9, came to the brook Besor—supposed to be | cumber himself with any additional burden. This 


Wady Sheriah, the deep bed of a winter torrent, 
hee § 


Egyptian seems to have recently fallen into the 
is distinctly traceable from the adjoining | hands of an Amalekite; and his master having 


i <n its sinuous course up to its source, far belonged. to the marauding party that had made 
nec the distant hills of J Ae It is about | the attack on Ziklag, he could give useful infor- 
thirty yards in width, and is flanked on both | mation as to the course taken by them on their 
sides by a range of steep precipitous banks, pour- return. 14, the Cherethites—i. ¢., the Philistines 
ing in the raining season a copious volume of | (Ezek. xxv. 16; Zeph. ii. 5). 15. David said... 
muddy water to the sea ; but with the return of | Canst thou bring me down to this company? 
spring this full current dwindles down to a few | The Hebrews were led, from the physical confor- 
stagnant pools, and the wady becomes entirely dry. | mation of Palestine, to neqard the north as higher, 


The verdant bank of a stream naturally offered a | and the south as lower. 


hus David was brought 


i the soldiers, who, through | down to the country of the Amalekites which 
gonveniens Tensile to continue the pursuit. But i Ape from Israel. Swear unto me by God. 


the torrent was probably full, and from the im- 


ether there was still amongst these idolatrous 


i i rrent difficult to be | tribes a lin ering belief in one God, or this Egyp- 
pate Pe re cen, faint and exhausted | tian wished to bind David Py the God whom the 


i i forced and long- continued | Hebrews worshipped, the so 
Meili *iciered their total inability to proceed | oath was mutually recognized. 
213 


emn sanction of an 


David recovers 


17 of the land of Juda 
18 


19 rescued his two wives. 


1 SAMUEL XXX. 


16 And when he had brought him down, behold, they were spread abroad 
upon all the earth, “eating and drinking, and dancing, because of all the 
great spoil that they had taken out of the land of the Philistines, and out 

é And David °smote them from the twilight even | so. 


the spoil. 


B. C. 1056. 


unto the evening of ?the next day: and there escaped not a man of them, igkepa 19, 
save four hundred young men, which rode upon camels, and Hed. And] surerre 
David ? recovered all that the Amalekites had carried away; and David| 2. 

And there was nothing lacking to them, neither er te 


small nor great, neither sons nor daughters, neither spoil, nor any thin 
that they had taken to them: David recovered ali. And 
the flocks and the herds, which they drave before those other cattle, and 


20 


said, This zs David’s spoil. 
21 


22 


And David came to the two hundred men, which were so faint that 
they could not follow David, whom they had made also to abide at the 
brook Besor: and they went forth to meet David, and to meet the people 
that were with him: and when David came near to the people, he *saluted 
them. Then answered all the wicked men and men ‘of Belial, of 4those 
that went with David, and said, Because they went not with us. we will 
not give them ought of the spoil that we have recovered, save tu every 
man his wife and nis children, that they may lead t#em away, and depart. 
23 Then said David, Ye shall not do so, my brethren, with that which the 


Rev. 11, 10, 

David took-ail| 13. 

° Job 20. 5, 

2 their 
morrow. . 

P Gen. 11. 16, 


they did. 
Judg. 18.15, 
2 Deut. 13.13. 
Judg. 19,22, 
ch 22. 2, 


Lorp hath given us, who hath preserved us, and delivered the company! 13 


24 that came against us into our hand. For who will hearken unto you in 
this matter? but "as his part zs that goeth down to the battle, so shall 
25 his part be that tarrieth by the stuff: they shall part alike. 
so from that day forward, that he made it a statute and an ordinance 


for Israel unto this day. 
26 


16-31.—AND RECOVERS HIS Two WIVES, AND 
ALL THE SPOIL. 


16. they were spread abroad upon all the 
earth. Believing that David and all his men of 
war were far away, engaged with the Philistine 
expedition, they deemed themselves perfectly 
secure, and abandoned themselves to all manner 
of barbaric revelry [0'}7, dancing in circles]. The 
promige made in answer to the devout enquiries of 

avid (v. 8) was fulfilled. The marauders were 
surprised and panic-stricken. A great slaughter 
ensued. 17, there escaped not a man of them, 
save four hundred young men, which rode upon 
camels, and fled—rather dromedarieg (see a story 
pap maar Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ 
ii., p. 584). The people as well as the booty taken 
from Ziklag was recovered, and, besides, a great 
amount of spoil which they had collected in a 
wide freebooting excursion. 

21. David came to the two hundred men, which 
were s0 faint, &c. This unexpected accession of 
spell was nearly proving an occasion of quarrel, 
through the selfish cupidity of some of his fol- 
lowers, and serious consequences might have 
ensued had they not been Prevented by the 
prudence of the leader, who enacted as a 
standing ordinance the paaitadie rule that all 
toe soldiers should share alike (see on Num. xxxi. 


mene 214 


And when David came to Ziklag, he sent of the spoil unto the elders of 
Judah, even to his friends, saying, Behold a ®present for you of the spoil 
27 of the enemies of the LorD; to them which were in *Beth-el, and to them| ‘23 
28 which were in ‘south Ramoth, and to them which were in “Jattir, and to 

them which were in *Aroer, and to them which were in Siphmoth, and to 
22 them which were in “Eshtemoa, and to them which were in Rachal, and 
to them which were in the cities of *the Jerahmeelites, and to them which 


4 men. 

© Num 31 27, 
Josh, 22, 8, 

6 and 
forward, 

6 blessing. 


And it was 


t Josh 19. 8 
4 Josh. 15.40. 
° Josh. 13.16, 
~ Josh. 13.50, 
% ch. 27. 10, 


26. when David came to Ziklag, he sent of the 
spoil unto the elders of Judah—i, e¢., as appears 
from the following list of the places, in the south 
and east of Judah. This was intended as an ac- 
knowledgment to the leading men in those towns 
and villages of Judah which had ministered to 
his necessities in the course of his various wander- 
ings. It was the dictate of an amiable and 

rateful heart; and the effect of this well-timed 
berality was to bring a large accession of numbers 
to his camp (1 Chr. xii 22). The enumeration of 
these places shows what a numerous and influ- 
ential party of adherents to his cause he could 
count within his own tribe. 27. To them which 
were in Beth-el—called sometimes Bethul, and 
Chéail ; a town in the southern part of Judah (see 
on Josh. xii 16; xv. 30; xix. 4: cf. 1 Chr. vy. 29 
30). south Ramoth. Four MSS. of acknowledged 
authority read Ramoth-negeb (see on Josh. Xi. 
8), a fortified town situated on a low ridge 
(Hobinson’s ‘Biblical Researches,’ ii., yp, 615; 
Wilson’s ‘Lands of the Bible,’ i., p. bad” Lord 
Lindsay's ‘ Letters,’ ii, p. 47; V , 
. 130). Jattir—a town in the highlands of Judah 
{eee on Josh. xv. 48). 28, Aroer—the modern 
Ar’ar’ab, situated somewhere in Wady ’Ar‘ar'ah, 
which was not far from Beer-sheba, Siphmoth—” 
not identified. Eshtemoa—now Semt’a (see on 
Josh. xv. 50; xxi. 24). 29. Rachal—not identified. 
the cities of the Jerahmeelites—(see on ch. xxvii, 


Saul and his sons SAMUEL XXXL slain at Gilboa. 


30 were in the cities of the * Kenites, and to them which were in *Hormah, 
and to them which were in Chor-ashan, and to them which were in Athach, 

31 and to them which were in °Hebron, and to all the places where David 
himself and his men were wont to haunt. __ 

31 NOW “the Philistines fought against Israel: and the men of Israel 
fled from before the Philistines, and fell down ‘slain in mount ’Gilboa. 

2 And the Philistines followed hard upon Saul and upon his sons; and the 
Philistines slew ‘Jonathan, and Abinadab, and echo enn: Saul’s sons. 

3 And “the battle went sore against Saul, and the 2archers *hit him; and 

4 he was sore wounded of the archers. ‘Then ‘said Saul unto his armour- 
bearer, Draw thy sword, and thrust me through therewith; lest / these 
uncircumcised come and thrust me through, and ‘abuse me. But his 
armour-bearer would not; for he was sore afraid. Therefore Saul took a 

5 sword, and ’fell upon it. And when his armour-bearer saw that Saul 

6 was dead, he fell h ewise upon his sword, and died with him. So Saul 
died, and his three sons, and his armour-bearer, and all his men, that 
same day together. 

7 And when the men of Israel that were on the other side of the valley, 
and they that were on the other side Jordan, saw that the men of Israel 
fied, and that Saul and his sons were dead, they forsook the cities, and 
fled; and the Philistines came and dwelt in them. 

8 Aud it came to pass on the morrow, when the Philistines came to strip 
the slain, that they found Saul and his three sons fallen in mount Gilboa. 

9 And they cut off his head, and stripped off his armour, and sent into the 
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¥ Judg 1, 16. 
* Judg. 1. 17. 
% Josh, 14.13, 

2Sam. 2.1, 


CHAP. 3L 
ch 28. 1, 


° 1 Chr. 8 33 

@ 2Sam. 1.6, 

2 shooters, 
men with 
bows. 

8 found 
him. 

® Judg. 9. 64. 

J ch. 14. 6. 

4 Or, mock 


me. 
9 2Sam. 1.10. 
& eh. 12.17, 
26, 
1 Chr. 10. 6, 
Hos. 13. 10, 
1L. 
Rom, 6 23, 


pureezite he sere Meroe) 2S es ees ieee 
10.) Kenites—(see on ch. xxvii. 10.) 30. Hormah | hands they would insolently maltreat him (Josh. 
—or Zephath (seo on ch. xv. 30). Chor-ashan— | viii. 29; x. 24; Judg. viii. 21), he requested his 
notidentified. Athach—unknown, 31. Hebron— | armour-bearer to despatch him, which, however, 
(see on Gen, xiii, 18; xiv. 15; xxiii. 19; Josh. xxi. that officer refused to do. Saul then, falling on 
11.) the point of his sword, killed himself, and the 


CHAP. XXXI. 1-7._SAUL, HAVING LOST HIS armour-bearer, who, accor 
was Doeg, following the example of 


diag to Jewish writers, 
his or 


ARMY AT GILBOA, AND HIS SONS BEING SLAIN, | 7’ 84 to his life alsos 6. So Saul Gk an 


He AND HIS ARsM0UR-BEARER KILL THEMSELVES, 

1. Now the Philistin 
in a regular engagement, in which the two armies 
met (ch. xxviii. 1-4). 
unon the great plain, the south-eastern extremity 
of which is bisected by the low range of mount a kes ier he fu 
Gilboa; but in the course of the conflict the 


Q i i a directing 
scene was shifted to the hill. The fortune of the a crmittig the death of Saul’s 


fi. three sons. Thus ended the troubled reign of 

es fought against Israel a) babe was elected % ee the so pe of Israel 
™ a y a wisdom superior to human (2 Sam, xxi. 6); 
he battle probably began | o7 ain the wayward exercise of his mate 
lfilled the special purposes of 
is appointment (Hos. xiii. li). The influence of 
Providence is Ahecpant to be traced in 
three eldest and 


day was decided bythe: eee, aera most energetic sons, particularly that of Jonathan, 


Philistines in one species of military weapons, 
which could be used at a distance, viz., archery ; 
for although incideutal notices in tne sacre 


for whom, had he survived his father, a strong 
party would undoubtedly have risen, and thus | 
obstructed the path of David to the throne, and 


history prove the Hebrews were familiar with obstructed tbat same day together—i, ¢., his 


the bow from a very early period, it does not oa aaa of toag-ederd (Chr: x. 6 


appear to have ee AM a a all te 7, the men of Israel that an on the other 
part of their offensive armour 10 war. In this aldo of the valley—probably the valley of Teeteel, 


memorable covtest the Tsraelites were forced to 


the largest and most southern of the valleys 


give way, being annoyed by the arrows pine that run between little Hermon and the ridges of 


enemy, which, destroying them at a distance, 


the Gilboa range direct into the Jordan valley. 


t and flee; for had 


before they came to close combat, threw them Te wes very natural for the people ane tow ie 
g 


into panic and disorder. Taking advantage of and villages there to tae fri 


the heights of mount Gilboa, they attempted to they waits a the srrival ot the vietor a ti A 
i . accordib e war usages the time, have 
hot eee fought like heroes; but the onset been dupeive dcither of their liberty ai their 


rally, but in vain. Saul and his men, though 

of the Philistines being at length mainly direct 

ageinet the cea where bars ing pnd bis cate 
ard were maintainin e combat, Jonathan 

gd his two brothers, Abi Dzap Bopiss. 


they must, 


ves, 
$10.—Tus PHILISTINES TRIUMPH OVER THEIR 
nadad or Ishui (ch. xiv. 8, on the morrow, when the Philistinee came to 


49), and Melchi-shua, overpowered by numbers, stri A : 
* p the slain. On discovering the corpses of the 
were killed on the spot. 8. 1 czech oneal slaughtered princes on the battle-field, the enemy 


against Saul, ... and he was sore wounded of 
the archers. [The-Septuagint has ets Ta vmoxov- 


reserved them for special indignities. AY 
posited the armour of the king and his sons as 


ey de- 


dora, in the bowels.) He seems to have bravely posited vesings in the temple [ninYe M2, a5 


maintained his ground for some time longer, but 
exhaustea with fatigue and loss of blood, anc n f 
Greading that if he Fg a into the enemy’s | xiv. 5; Judg. iis 13},. 


d|the h of Ashtaroth (Astarte): see on Gen. 
Sey and fastened their mutilated 


Saul and his sons 


10 idols, and among the people. 
11 


seven days. 


1 SAMUEL XXXI. 


land of the Philistines round about, to ‘publish 7¢ 7m the house of their 
And /they put his armour in the house of 
* Ashtaroth; and they fastened his body to the wall of ‘Beth-shan. 
And when the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead heard °of that which the 
12 Philistines had done to Saul, all the valiant men arose, and went all 
night, and took the body of Saul and the bodies of his sons from the 
13 wall of Beth-shan, and came to Jabesh, and “burnt them there. 
they took their bones, and buried them under a tree at Jabesh, and fasted 


buried at Jabesh. 


B. C. 1056, 
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And 


bodies on the wall of Beth-shan (Scythopolis). 
This fortified town, situated at about five or six 
miles’ distance from the battle-field, on a trun- 
cated hill, was the principal city of the district in 
the possession of the Philistines, and overlooking 
the Jordan valley. On the wall (“‘street,” 2 Sam. 
XxL 12, which led to the wall) of the acropolis 
they suspend the royal corpses, gibbeting them as 
a ghastly spectacle, visible on this conspicuous 
eminence from a great distance on either side of 
the river, and a lasting memorial of Israel's 
ignominious defeat and subjugation. The royal 
heads, as we learn, 1 Chr. x. 10, were fixed in the 
temple of Dagon. Thus the trophies of their 
great victory were divided amongst their several 
deities. 

ll, 12.—THr MEN oF JABESH-GILEAD RECOVER 
THE BoDIES, AND BURY THEM AT JABESH. 

11. when the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead 
heard of that which the Philistines had done. 
This city was situated nearly opposite Beth-shan, 
on the other side of Jordan; and its people, mind- 
ful of the important services whic aul had 
rendered them, gratefully and heroically resolved 
not to suffer such indignities to be inflicted on the 
royal family. ‘They deemed it,’ says Josephus 
(‘ Antiquities,’ b. vi. ch. xiv., sec. 8), ‘so horrid a 
thing to overlook this barbarity, and to suffer 
them to be without wa rites, that the most 


courageous and hardy amongst them (and indeed 
that city had in it men that were very stout both 
in body and mind), formed the benevolent design 
of rescuing the mangled corpses of Saul and his 
sous from dishonourable exposure.” 12, and went 
all night. Considering that Beth-shan is about 
three hours’ distance, and by a narrow upland 
passage, to the west of the Jordan, the whole beiug 
a journey of about twelve miles, they must have 
made all expedition to travel thither, to carry off 
the headless bedies, and return to their own side 
of the Jordan in the course of a single night. But 
baat and devoted hearts prompted them to brave 
all danger; and having surprised the guard at 
Beth-shan, they succeeded in effecting their 
generous purpose, burnt them. This was nota 
Hebrew custom. It was probably resorted to on 
this occasion to prevent all risk of the Beth. 
shanites coming to disinter the royal remains for 
further insult. 13. and buried them under a 
tree at Jabesh. (byixq-nop, under the tamarisk: 
ef, 1 Chr. x. 12, where the word used is n>x, a 


terebinth ; apy strong tree. The Septuagint has 
ume Thy &povpay év LaBis, under the soil, ground, at 
Jabesh.] ‘Thus do the circumstances of the Bib- 
lical narrative consist, not merely with the rela- 
tive position of the places, but with the natural 
peculiarities of the spot’ (Vrail’s ‘J osephus’), 


THE 
SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL. 


OTHERWISE CALLED, 


THE SECOND BOOK OF THE KINGS. 


] Nox it came to pass after the death of Saul, when David was returned 
from the “slaughter of the Amalekites, and David had abode two 
2 days in Ziklag; it came even to pass on the third day, that, behold, °a 
man came out of the camp from Saul, ‘with his clothes rent, and earth 
upon his head: and so it was, when he came to David, that he fell to the 
3 earth, and did obeisance. And David said unto him, From whence 
comest thou? And he said unto him, Out of the camp of Israel am I 
4 escaped. And David said unto him, ! How went the matter? I pray 
thee, tell me. And he answered, That the people are fled from the 
battle, and many of the people also are fallen and dead; and Saul and 
Jonathan his son are dead also. 
5 And David said unto the young man that told him, How knowest 
6 thou that Saul and Jonathan his son be dead? And the young man 
that told him said, As I happened by chance upon 4mount Gilboa, 
behold, ‘Saul leaned upon his spear; and, lo, the chariots and horsemen 
7 followed bard after him. And when he looked behind him, he saw me, 
8 and called unto me: and I answered, ®Here am I. And he said unto 
9 me, Who art thou? And I enswered him, I am an Amalekite. He 
said unto me again, Stand, I pray thee, upon me, and slay me; for 
10 anguish is come upon me, because my life is yet whole in me. So I 
stood upon him, and “slew him, because I was sure that he could not live 
after that he was fallen: and I_ took the crown that was upon his head, 
and the bracelet that eas on his arm, and have brought them hither 
unto my lord. bao to 
11. Then David took hold on his clothes, and ’rent them; and likewise 
12 all the men that sere with him. And they mourned and wept, and 
fasted until even, for Saul, and for Jonathan his son, and for the Pee 
of the Lorp, and for the house of Israel; because they were fallen by the 
sword. 
13. And David said unto the young man that told him, Whence art thou? 
14 And he answered, I am the son of a stranger, an Amalekite. And David 
said unto him, *How wast thou not afraid to stretch forth thine hand 
15 to destroy the Lorp’s anointed? And ‘David called one of the young 
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CHAP. IL. 1-16.—AN AMALEKITE BRINGS Trp- | tuated by a selfish principle, fabricated a story 


nes oF SAUL’s DEATH. improbable and inconsistent, which 


1. David had abode two days in Ziklag. | would procure him a reward. Havin 


Though greatly reduced by the Amalekite incen- witnessed the suicidal act of Saal 
diaries, that town was not 60 completely sacked | of turnin it to his-own account, an 


and destroyed, but David and his 600 followers, penalty of his grievously-mistaken cal 


with their families, could still find some accom- | v. 9 with 1 Sam. xxxi. 4, 5. 


he thought 
g probably 
e 


thought 


suffered the 
culation (cf 


modation, 2. @ man came out of the camp from | 10. the crown—a small metallic cap or wreath, 
Saul. As the narrative of Saul’s death, given in which encircled the temples, serving the purpose 
the last chapter, is inspired, it must be.considered | of a helmet, with a very small horn projecting 1n 
the true account, and the Amalekite’s story @ lic- front, as the emblem of power. the pracelet 


tion of his own, invented to ingra’ 


fiate himself with | that was on bis arm—the armlet worn above the 


David, the presumptive successor to the throne. | elbow, an ancient mark of royal dignity. It is 


David’s question, 


evinces the deep interest he took in the war—an| 13. Whence art thou? The man 


‘How went the matter? » | still worn by kings in some Eastern countries. 
had at the 


interest that sprang from feelings of high and | outset stated who he was. But the question was 


enerous patriotism, 


not from views of ambition. | now formally aod judicially put. 14 How wast 


he Amalekite, however, judging him to be ac- | thou not afraid to stretch forth thine hand to 
217 


Davids lament for 


, and said, Go near, and fall upon him. 
16 dice, peri David said unto him, /Thy blood te upon thy head; for 
*thy mouth hath testified against thee, saying, I have slain the Lorp’s 


anointed. 
17 


19 
How are the mighty fallen ! 
20 


21 


22 


destroy the Lord’s anointed? This phrase,.‘‘ the 
Lord’s anointed,” was so much used by David, and 
perhaps his men also, that the neighbouring na- 
tiens came to use it as a title of the Hebrew 
monarch. 16, David said...Thy blood [7n3, 


thy bloods]—. e., blood-guiltiness, The punish- 
ment inflicted on the Amalekite may seem too 
severe, but the respect paid to kings in the West 
must not be regarded. as the standard for that 
which the East may. think due to royal station: 
Davia’s reverence for Saul, as the Lord’s anointed 
was in his mind a principle on which he ha 
faithfully acted on several occasions of great aie 
tation. In present circumstances it was especially 
important that his principle should be publicly 
known ; and to free himself from the imputation 
of being in any way accessory to the execrable 
erime of regicide, was the part of a righteous judge, 
no. less than of a good politician. 

17-27.—Davip LAMENTS SAUL. AND JONATHAN. 

17.. David iamented with this lamentation. It 
has always. been customary for Eastern people, on 
the death of great kings and warriors, to celebrate 
their qualities and deeds in funeral songs. This 
inimitable pathetic elegy, of which J, Olas 
(‘ Die Psalter, Kinleitung,’ p. 8) says, from internal 
evidence, it was David’s—for no other poet than he 
could be the author—is supposed by many writers 
to Have become:a national war song, and to have 
been taught to the young Israelites under the 
name of ‘The Bow,’ in conformity with the prac- 
tice of Hebrew and many classical writers in giving 
titles to their songs from the principal theme 
(Esl Xxityy lvicexlvss xp xx nes) Although the 
words “use of” are a supplement by cur.transla- 
tors, they may be rightly introduced; for the 
natural sense of this parenthetical verse is, that 
David took immediate measures for instructia 
the people in the knowledge and practice o 
archery, their great inferiority to the enemy in 
this military arm having been the main cause of 
the late national disaster. But the former is 
most probably the right view, since it is added, 
‘behold, it is written in the book cf Jasher”-— 
#. é., embodied in the Hebrew anthology, or hook 
of popular national songs (see on Josh, x. 13). 

1s. The heamty of Israel—lii., the gazelle or ante- 
lope of Israel (ef. ch. ii. 18; 1 Chr. xii. 8; Song ii. 
7; iti. 5), In Eastern countries that animal is 
the chosen type of beauty and symmetrical ele- 

ance of forra. how are the mighty fallen! 

‘his forms the chorus, 


2 SAMUEL I. 


And David lamented with this lamentation over Saul and over 
18 J atin his son: (also he bade them teach the children of Judah °the 
use of the bow: behold, ¢¢ cs written ‘in the book ° of Jasher.) 

The beauty of Isracl is slain upon thy high places: 


Tell “ct not in Gath,—publish 7¢ not in the streets of Askelon; 
Lest “the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
Lest the daughters of °the uncircumcised triumph. 
Ye mountains of Gilboa, "let there beno dew, 
Neither det there be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings: 
For there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, 
The shieid of Saul, as though he had not been “anointed with oil, 
From the blood of the slain,—from the fat of the mighty, 


Philistines ;, but as it is applie 


Saul and Jonathan. 
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And he smote him that he 


20, Tell it not in Gath, &c. In David’s time 
Gath was one of the principal towns in the Phil- 
istine territory, ranking, in point of population, 
promperitys and strength, with Askelon. In the 
age of Micah it had fallen into obscurity and 
insignificance, if it existed at all. Yet the poetical 
apostrophe of David, which had become prover- 
bial, was still used by the Hebrews, as it often is 
by ourselves, although its original application has 
ceased. lest the daughters of the uncircunicised 
triumph—(see on 1 Sam. xviii. 25, where the dis- 
crepancy between the iseurage of Scripture and 
the statement of Herodotus, b. ii., 104, as to the 
sd practice of circumcision, is shown to be 
easily reconcilable.) 

21, Ye mountains of Gilboa [phbz2 “q3]. Gil: 
boa is called a mountain, 1 Sam. xxxi. 8, but here 
is described, in the plural, as a chain or ridge ot 
low-lying hills, let there be no dew, neither... 
rain. To be deprived of the genial atmospheric 
influences which, on those anciently cultivated 
hills, seem to have reared plenty of frst-fruits in 
the corn harvests, was specified as the greatest 
calamity the lacerated feelings of the poet could 
imagine. The curse seems still to lie upon them 
for the mountains of Gilboa are naked and 
sterile, the shield of the mighty is vilely casé 
away. To cast away the shield was counted a 
national disgrace. Yet, on that fatal battle of 
Gilboa, nel hf of the Jewish soldiers who had 
displayed unflinching valour in former battles, for- 

ettul of their own reputation and their country’s 

onour, threw away their shields and fled from 
the field. This dishonourable and cowardly con- 
duct is alluded to with ex ulsitely touchin 
pathos, the shield of Saul, as thovgh he had no 

een anointed with oil. This supplement in our 
translation is improper. The clause should stand 
thus: ‘the shield of Saul, not anointed (unan- 
ointed) with oil,’ which was besmeared or rubbed 
over it, to render the leather more tough and 
less penetrable (cf. Isa, xxi. 5). (The suggestion 
of Dr. Delaney has been adopted by many—that 
for °23, not, the reading in the text should be 

>, weapons, ‘the armour of him anointed with 
oil’ tT 

22, From the blood of the slain, from the fat of 
the mighty [o'33}. Some think that this tim 
was intended to. describe the gigantic size of the 


1 v. 25, to Saul 
and Jonathan, it must be considered as expressive 


David goes up 2 SAMUEL II. to Hebron. 
*The bow of Jonathan turned not back, B.C. 10 6. 
And the sword of Saul returned not empty. "1 Banr 14.6, 

23 Saul and Jonathan zee lovely and “pleasant in their lives, ae 
And in their death they were not divided: Ten 34 
They were swifter than eagles—they were ‘stronger than lions, ee 

24 Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, ee 
Who clothed you in scarlet, with other delights; caine 

o put on ornaments of gold upon your apparel. 1 Bam. 23 

25 How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! 4 
O Jonathan, thou zast slain in thine high places. fen 

26 I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan 7. 
Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: CHAP. 2 
‘Thy love to me was wonderful,—passing the love of women. ® Num 27 21 

27 How are the mighty fallen,—and the weapons of war perished ae 

2 AND it came to pass after this, that David “enquired of the Lorp,| 49 ° 
1Sam 30.7, 


saying, Shall I & up into any of the cities of Judah? And the Lorp 
oup. And David said, Whither shall I goup? And} oh 510. 


said unto him, 
2 he said, Unto °Hebron. 


3 And ‘bis men that were with him did 


4 his household: and they dwelt in the !cities of Hebron. 
of Judah came, and there they anointed David king over the house of} *!- 


Judah. 


And they toid David, saying, That ‘the men of Jabesh-gilead were they 
L ul. And David sent messengers unto the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, and said unto them, Blessed “be ye of the Lonp, that ye have 


5 that buried Saul. 


A So David went up thither, and his two wives| 2. 
also, Ahinoam the Jezreelitess, end Abigail, Nabal’s wife, the Carmelite. 


: : : Ps 27.4 
avid bring up, every man with| j¢. 3:3 
And “the men | *1Sam. 30 


1 That is, 
suburbs, 


shoved this kindness unto your lord, even unto Saul, and have buried} 11. 


6 him. And now ’the Lorn show kindness and truth unto you: and “I 
also will requite you this kindness, because ye have done this thing. 


of physical strength and courage, more than ex- 
traordinary stature. 

24. Ye daughters of Israel. The reference is 
to the bands of young women, belonging to the 
cities of Israel, who flocked in great numbers to 
meet the general and his victorious army on their 
return irom a war, and celebrated his gallant 
deeds in jubilant strains, receiving as their re- 
wards part of the spoil, in the form of gay 
dresses and various ornaments. clotned’you in 
scarlet, with other delights, &¢. The fondness 
for dress which anciently distinguished Oriental 
women is their characteristic still. It appears in 
their love of bright, gay, and divers colours, in 

rofus3 display of ornaments, aud in various other 
orms. The inmost depths of the poet’s feelings 
are stirred, and his amiable sar ti appears 
in the strong desire to celebrate the good qualities 
of Saul as well as Jonathan. But the praises 6f 
the latter form the burden of the poem, which 
begins and ends with that excellent prince. 

CHAP. IL 1-7.-Davip, By Gop’s DIRECTION, 
Gors UP TO HEBRON, AND IS MADE KING OVER 
JUDAH. : 

1. David enquired of the Lord—by Urim (} Sam. 
xxiii. 6, 9; xxx. 7, o He knew his destination, 
but he knew also that the providence of God 
would pave the way, and therefore would take no 
step in such a crisis of his own and the nation’s 
history without asking and obtaining the Divine 


direction. He was told to go into Judah and fix | g 


his head-quarsers in Hebron, whither he accord- 
ingly repaired with his family and two wives. 
(Polygamy was tolerated in Hebrew society, but 
interdicted to the king (Deut. xvii, 17); and David’s 
adoption of that Pe oe the establishment of 


| gons was an expression of David’s 


Jt Ps (16. 15. 
92Tim 1.16 
h Matt. 6, 44. 


a harem, like Oriental princes, sowed the seeds 
of disorder and disunion in his household, which 
Pcie a rank harvest of bitter fruit in after- 
ife.) There his interests were very powerful ; for 
he was not only within his own tmbe, ard near 
chiefs with whom he had been long in friendly 
relations (see oa 1 Sam. xxx. 26-31), but Hebron 
was the capital and centre of Judab, and one of 
the Levitical cities hallowed by patriarchal memo- 
ries, a3 well as by its being the special inheritance 
of Caleb. Moreover, the inhabitants of Hebron 
were strongly attached to him, both from sym- 
pathy with his cause, ever since the massacre 
at Nob, and from the prospect of realizing in 
his person their promised pre-eminence among 
the tribes. The princes or elders, representatives 
of Judah, theretore, offered him the crown, to 
reign over their tribe, and it was accepted ; so 
that forthwith he was “anointed king over the 
house of Judah,” whether by the instrumentality 
of Abiathar, or of some other, as Samuel vbe 
prophet (1 Sam. x. i.), is not said. Psalm xxvii. 
refers to this period, if the title prefixed by the 
Septuagint [pd tov yeroOnvat, before the an- 
oipting—viz., at Hebroat be correct. 

6. David sent messengers unto the men of 
Jabesh-gilead. There can be no doubt that this 
message of thanks for their bold and dangerous 
enterprise in rescuing the bodies of Saul and his 

ersonal and 
enuine feeling of satisfaction. At the same time 
it was a stroke of sound and timely ene In 
this view the sononncement of his royal power ip 
Judah, accompanied_by the pledge of his protec- 
tion to the men of Jabesh-gilead, should t y be 
exposed to danger for their adventure at Beth- 


Abner makes 


ng over them. 


8 But ‘Abner the son of Ner, captain of ®Saul’s host, took *Ish-bosheth 
9 the son of Saul, and brought him over to/Mahanaim; and he made him| *. 
king over Gilead, and over the Ashurites, and over Jezreel, and over 
10 Ephraim, and over Benjamin, and over all Israel. Ish-bosheth, Saul’s 
son, «as forty years old when he began to reign over Israel, and reigned 
But the house of Judah followe 
that David was king in Hebron over the house of Judah was seven years 


11 two years. 


and six months, 
12 


15 them arise. Then there arose an 


shan, would bear an important significance in all 
parts of the country, and hold out an assurance 
that he would render them the same timely and 
energetic succour that Saul had done at the be- 
ginning of his reign, 


8-17.—ABNER MAKES IsH-BosHETH KING OVER | bi 


IsRAEL. 

8, Abner the son of Ner, captain of Saul’s host, 
took Ish-bosheth. Here was the establishment 
of a rival Fingdem, which, however, would prob- 
ably have had no existence but for Abner. ‘Ish- 
bosheth ”—or Esh-baal ( e., man of Baal), 1 Chr. 
viii. 33; ix. 39. The Hebrews manally changed 
names ending with Baal into Bosheth (shame): cf. 
Judg. ix. 53 with ch. xi, 11 This prince, being 
not mentioned with the other sons of Saul (1 Sam. 
xiv. 40), was probably not born till his father had 
violated his duty as_a theocratic king, and the 
Spirit of the Lord had departed from him, (1 Sam. 
xv.) Esh-baal was the proper name of this young 
son, while Ish-bosheth (man of shame) was a 
popular nickname, most probably applied to him, 
as bosheth, shame, abomination, is uniformly in 
the sacred writings, with reference to the idol 
after whom he was called (cf. Judg. vi. 32 with 
2 Sam. xi. 21). The name of this son seems to 
warrant the inference that Saul became in his 
latter days an unhappy apostate to the worship 
of Baal (see on 1 Chr, vili. 34). ‘* Abner” was first 
cousin of Saul, commander of the forces, and held 
in high respect throughout the country. doveley 
to the house of his late master was mixed up wit 
opposition to David, and views of personal ambi- 
tion in his originating this factious movement. 
He, too, was alive to the importance of securing 
the Eastern tribes ; so, taking Ish-bosheth across 
the Jordan, he proclaimed him king at Mahanaim 
a town on the north bank of the Jabbok, hallowed 
in patriarchal times by the Divine presence (Gen. 
xxxii. 2). There he rallied the tribes round the 
standard of the unfortunate son of Saul; and he 
judged rightly that the interests of the Sauline 
dynasty would be strongest in the region east of 
the Jordan, 9. over Gilead—used in a loose sense 
for the land beyond Jordan. Their declaration in 
favour of the only remnant of Saul’s house was 
soon followed by the adherence of the other tribes 
of Israel. Ashurites—the tribe of: Asher, in the 
extreme north, sap the extensive valley 


2 SAMUEL II. 


7 Therefore now let your hands be strengthened, and be ye valiant: for 
our master Saul is dead, and also the house of Judah have anointed me 


And Abner the son of Ner, and the servants of Ish-bosheth the son 
13 of Saul, went out from Mahanaim to *Gibeon. 
Zeruiah, and the servants of David, went out, and met °together by ‘the 
pool of Gibeon: and they sat down, the one on the one side of the pee 

14 and the other on the other side of the pool. And Abner said to 
™ Let the young men now arise and play before us. 
d went over by number twelve of 
Benjamin, which pertained to Ish-bosheth the son of Saul, and twelve 
16 of the servants of David. And they caught every one his fellow by the 


Ish-bosheth king. 


B. CG 1056. 
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™ Pro. 13 10. 
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David. And the *time 


And Joab the son of 


oab, 
And Joab said, Let 


bordering on the central tribes. over all Israel. 
David neither could nor would force matters, but 
was content to wait God’s time, and studiously 
avoided any collision with the rival king till hos- 
tilities were threatened from that quarter. 10. Ish- 

osheth. .. reigned two years. It wasnot tillseven 
years and a half after Saul’s death that the way 
was paved for David’s elevation to the throne of 
Israel (v.11). So thatif Ish-bosheth had succeeded 
immediately on the death of his father, his reign 
in Israel must have been commensurate with that 
of David in Hebron. The statement, therefore, 
that ‘Ish-bosheth reigned two years’ must refer 
either to the time that elapsed after he was made 
king, before the war broke out between him and 
David, or to’an interregnum of five years and 
a half in Israel, when, through the great influence 
of Abner, he was raised to the throne of his 
father, and had occupied it two years when he 
was cut off. 

12, Abner... and the servants of Ish-bosheth 
+» - went out from Mahanaim to Gibeon. This 
town was near the confines of Judah; and as the 
force with which Abner encamped there seemed 
to have some aggressive design, David sent an 
army of observation, under the command of Joab, 
to watch his movements. 13. Joab the son of 
Zeruiah. She was one of. David's sisters (1 Chr. 
ii. 16), and mentioned particularly, either from 
her own penne emivence or from her relation- 
ship to the king. The father of Joab was, ac- 
cording to Josephus, called Suri, met together 
by the pool of Gibeon (cf. Jer. xli. 12)—doubtless 
the reservoir still seen on the eastern slope of 
the hill (Porter’s ‘Handbook,’ p. 225; Robinson’s 
‘Biblical Researches,’ p. 138). 14. Abner said to 
Joab, Let the young men now arise, and play 
before us. Some think that the proposal was 
only for an exhibition of a little tilting match, a 
skirmishing or mock fight, for diversion. [The 
Septuagint es this view, for it has rendered 
the original word by watEétwoay, let them sport. ] 
Accordingly others suppose that both parties 
being reluctant to commence a civil war, Abner 
proposed to leave the contest to the decision of 


twelve picked men on either side. This fight by 


championship, instead of terminating the matter, 
inflamed the fiercest passions of the two rival par- 
ties; a general engagement ensued, in which Abner 


Asahel slain 2 SAMUEL II. 
head, and thrust his sword in his fellow’s side; so they fell down together: 


by Abner, 


B. C. 1055, 


wherefore that place was called 7Helkath-hazzurim, which 2s in Gibeon. | 7 That ts. 


17, And there was a very sore battle that day: “and Abner was beaten, and 
~ the men of Israel, before the servants of David. 


pursued after Abner; and in 


25 


28 brother. 


31 nineteen men and Asahel. 


32 dicd. 


The field of 
strong 
men, or, of 
And there were °three sons of Zeruiah there, Joab, and Abishai, and|_ rocks. 
19 Asahel: and Asahel was ? as light Sof foot %as a wild roe. And Asahel| >! Xi %1- 
going he turned not to the right hand| 1 ’ 
20 nor to the left !°from following Abner. Then Abner looked behind him, |_ 1 br.11.26 
21 and said, Art thou Asahel? And he answered, Iam. And Abner said |? }00.” * 
to him, Turn thee aside to thy right hand or to thy left, and lay thee} ou. 
hold on one of the ‘young men, and take thee his "armour. But Asahel | _ Fecl. 9.1". 
22 would not turn aside from following of him. And Abner said again to |, % Diste™ 
Asahel, 'lurn thee aside from following me: wherefore should I smite thee | the roes 
to the ground? how then should I hold up my face to Joab thy brother?| hat arein 
23 Howbeit he refused to turn aside: wherefore Abner with the hinder end| (3,3: 
of the spear smote him "under the fifth rid, that the spear came out| song2.17. 
behind him; and he fell down there, and died in the same place: and it| Sones14 
came to pass, that as many as came to the place where Asahel fell down | “70m oF 
24 and died stood still. Joab also and Abishai pursued after Abner: and |¢1 Sam. 17 
the sun went down when they were come to the hill of Ammah, that| 
lieth before Giah by the way of the wilderness of *Gibeon. Tecuesit 
And the children of Benjamin gathered themselves together after| Judg 11.19 
26 Abner, and became one troop, and stood on the top of an hill. Then |" ch-3. 2. 
Abner called to Joab, and said, Shall the sword devour for ever? knowest | $'4.°, 
thou not that it will be bitterness in the latter end? how long shall it | + Josh,9.2 
be then ere thou bid the people return from following their ‘brethren? | , 48. 10.2 
27 And Joab said, As God liveth, unless thou “hadst spoken, surely then oa reed 
12in the morning the people hed gone up every one from following his| Ps.4.2. 
So Joab blew a trumpet, and all the people stood still, and| Jer 4 2. 
pursued after Israel no more, neither fought they any more. “4 gion 
29 And Abner and his men walked all that night through the plain, and] Pro. 20.18, 
passed over Jordan, and went through all “Bithron, and they came to} !r° 2.8 
30 “Mahanaim. And Joab returned from following Abner: and when he aye Me 
had gathered all the people together, there lacked of David’s servants | 12from the 
But the servants of David had smitten of | mores 
Benjamin, and of Abner’s men, so that three hundred and threescore men| away. 
And they took up Asahel, and buried him in the sepulchre of his | * Sovg 2. 17. 
father, which was in Beth-lehem. And Joab and his men went all |” $e. %% 
ch, 17, 24 


night, and they came to Hebron at break of day. 


and his forces were defeated and put to flight. 
16, that place was called Helkath-hazzurim [np>7 
o7¥n, field of the swords]. 


19-22.—ASAHEL SLAIN. 

19, Asahel pursued after Abner. To gain the 
general’s armour was deemed the grandest trophy. 
Asahel, ambitious of securing Abner’s, had out- 
stripped all other pursuers, and was fast making 
on the retreating commander, who, conscious of 
possessing more ap oiges| power, and unwillin 
that there should be ‘‘ blood” between himsel 
and Joab, Asahel’s brother, twice urged him to 
desist. The impetuous young soldier being deaf 
to the generous remonstrance, the veteran raised 
the pointed butt of his lance, as the modern Arabs 
do when pursued, and with a sudden back-thrust 
transfixed him on the spot, so that he fell, and lay 
weltering in his blood. But Joab and Abishai 
continued the pursuit by another route till sunset. 
On reaching a rising ground, and receiving a fresh 
reinforcement of some Panjeuttens Abner rallied 


his scattered troops, and earnestly appealed to 
Joab’s better feelings to stop the further effusion 
of bloodshed, which, if continued, would lead to 
more serious consequences—a destructive civil 
war. Joab, while upbraiding his opponent as the 
sole cause of the fray, felt the force of the appeal, 
and led off hismen; while Abner, probably dread- 
ing a renewal of the attack when Joab should 
learn his brother’s fate, and vow fierce revenge, 
endeavoured, by a forced march, to cross the 
Jordan that night. On David’s side the loss was 
only 19 men, besides Asahel ; but of Ish-bosheth’s 
party there fell360. This skirmish is exactly similar 
to the battles of the Homeric warridrs, amongst 
whom, in the flight of one, the pursuit by another, 
and the dialogue held between them, there is 
vividly represented the style of ancient warfare, 
23, under the fifth rib [wphn, in the abdomen. 
The Septuagint has éwi tiv Wéav, in the groin]. 
27. unless thou hadst spoken—7.e., had you not 
proposed a trial of strength by championship, there 
would have been no fighting at all. 


Abner revolis 


2 waxed weaker and weaker. 


wife, 


and to his friends, an 


2 SAMUEL IIl. 


8 NOW there was long “war between the house of Saul and the house 
of David: but David waxed stronger and stronger, and the house of Saul 
And °unto David were sons born in Hebron: 
3 and his first-born was Amnon, cf ‘Ahinoam the Jezreelitess; and his 
second, 1Ohileab, of Abigail the wife of Nabal the Carmelite; and the 
third, Absalom, the son of Maacah the daughter of Talmai, king “of 
4 Geshur; and the fourth, ‘Adonijah the son of Haggith; and the fifth, 
5 Shephatiah the son of Abital; and the sixth, Ithream, by Eglah, David’s 
‘These were born to David in Hebron. 
6 Aad it came to pass, while there was war between the house of Saul 
and the house of David, that Abner made himself strong for the house of 
7 Saul. And Saul had a concubine, whose name was * Rizpah, the daughter 
of Aiah: and Jsh-bosheth said to Abner, Wherefore hast thou *gone in 
8 unto my father’s concubine? Then was Abner very wroth for the words 
of Ish-bosheth, and said, Am I ‘a dog’s head, which against Judah do 
show kindness this day unto the house of Saul thy father, to his brethren, 
have not delivered thee into the hand of David,| e4 
9 that thou chargest me to-day with a fault concerning this woman? So 
ido God to Abner, and more also, except, *as the Lorp hath sworn to 
10 David, even so I do to him; to translate the kingdom from the house of 


to David. 


B.C. 1063, 


CHAP, 3. 

@ Ps. 46 9, 
Tsa. 2. 4. 
Mic. 4, 3. 
Matt. 10.35, 
36. 


t Or, Daniel, 
1 Chr. 3, 1. 
@ 1Sam. 27.8, 
TKL LS: 
1 Pro. 21.0. 
9 ch. 21.8, 19, 
& ch, 12. 8, 
ch. 16. 21. 
Deut. 23.13, 
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ch. 16. 9, 
§ Ruth. 17, 
1Ki. 19. 2 
%1 Sam. 15, 


Saul, and to set up the throne of David over Israel, and over Judah,| os 


11 ‘from Dan even to Beer-sheba. 
again, because he feared him. 
12 


CHAP, III. 1-5.—Srx Sons porn To Davin, 

1. there was long war between the house of 
Saul and the house of David. The rival parties 
had varying success; but David's interest steadily 
increased—less, however, by the fortunes of war 
than a growing adherence of the people to him as 
the divinely designated king. 2, unto David were 
sons born in Hebron. The six sons mentioned 
had all different mothers. 8. Chileab (his father’s 

icture)—called also Daniel (1 Chr. iii. 1). (The 
Jewish account of the origin of these names is 
given by Bochart, ‘ Hierozoicon,’ ii., 55, p. 663.) 
Maacah, the daughter of Talmai, king of 
Geshur—a region in Syria, north of Israel. This 
marriage seems to have been a political match, 
made by David with a view to strengthen himself 
agaivst Ish-bosheth’s party, by the aid of a power- 
ful friend and ally in the north. Piety was made 
to yield to pclicy, and the bitter fruits of this 
alliance with a heathen prince he reaped in the 
life of the turbulent Absalom. Absalom denotes 
“father of tet ‘father’s peace.’ The name 
was a complete misnomer ; for the bearer became 
the disturber of David’s happiness and a rebel to 
his government. 6, Eglah, David’s wife, This 
addition has led many to think that Eglah was 
another name for Michal, the frst an proper 
wife, who, though she had no family after her 
insolent ridicule of David (ch. vi. 23), might have 
had “oe before. [The Septuagint calls her 

tyan, 

6-21.—ABNER REVOLTS TO DavID. 

6. Abner made himself strong for the house 


of Saul [7*y man pnnn]—was aiding, vigorously 
upholding, the interests of Saul’s dynasty [prn, 
foilowed by 3, signifies to help.] In the East the 
wives and concubines of aking are the property 
of his successor to this Se that for a private 


And he could not answer Abner a word 


And Abner sent messengers to David on his behalf, saying, Whose zs 
the land? saying also, Make thy league with me, and, behold, my hand 
13 shall be with thee, to bring about all Israel unto thee. And he said, 
Well; I will make a league with thee: but on2 thing I require of thee, 


1Sam. 16.1, 

12, 

1S am. 23, 

17. 

1 Chr.12,23, 
t Judg. 20. 1, 

ch. 17. 11, 

1 Ki. 4. 25, 
person to aspire to marry one of them would be 
considered a virtual advance of pretensions to 
the crown (see on 1 Ki. ii, 17). 1¢ is not clear 
whether the accusation against Abner was well or 
ill founded; but he resented the charge as an 
indignity. 8 Am I a dog’s head?—i,e., a very 
dog ; a proverbial form of expression, denoting a 
low, despicable character; and, im elled_ by re- 
venge, determined to transfer all the weight of 
his influence to the opposite party. He evidently 
set a full value on his services, and seems to have 
lorded it over his weak nephew in a haughty, 
overbearing manner. 

12, Abner sent messengers to David on his 
behalf [\orp]—instead of him. {The Septuagint 
renders the clause cat dméoreXev ’ARevviip ayyé- 
Aous meds Aavld els Gaihaéu, and Abner despatched, 
messengers to Thailam, Telaim or Telem (see on 
1 Sam. xv. 4).] But there is nothing in the present 
Hebrew text corresponding to the last two words; 
and though Telem was within the range of David’s 
former marauding expeditions, he was now per- 
manently settled in Hebron. Though Abner’s lan- 
guage implied a secret conviction that, in support- 
ing Ish-bosheth, he had been labouring to frustrate 
the Divine purpose of conferring the sovereignty 
of the kiugdom on David, this acknowledgment 
Was no justification either of the measure he was 
now adopting or of the motives that rompted 
it. Nor does it seem possible to uphold the full 
integrity and honour of David’s conduct in enter- 
taining his secret overtures for undermining Ish- 
bosheth, except we take into account the Divine 
promise of the kingdom, and his belief that the 
secession of Abner was a means designed by 


‘Providence for ap ie yaaa The demand for 


the restoration of his wife Michal was perfectly 
fair ; but David’s insisting on it at that particular 
moment, as an isdispensable condition of his 


a slain - 2 SAMUEL III. by Joab, 
that is, "Thou shalt not see my face, except thou first bring ” Mi B. C. lots 
14 Saul’s daughter, when thou comest to see ae face. And “ley oat, 2 saying 
messengers to Ish-bosheth, Saul’s son, saying, Deliver me my wife Michal, | "Go? #3 
15 which I espoused to me for °an hundred foreskins of the Philistines. Aad ao 
Ish-bosheth sent, and took her from Aer husband, even from ? Phaltiel the | * 1 Sam, 18, 
16 son of Laish. And her husband went with her *along weeping behind * 
her to ?Bahurim. ‘Then said Abner unto him, Go, return, And he  apeeiiae 
returned. 3 ot fam, te 
17 And Abner had communication with the elders of Israel, saying, Ye | » s.7 
18 sought for David ‘in times past to be king over you: now then do i: hee) 
for the Lorp hath spoken of David, saying, By the hand of my servant Phalt, 
David I will save my people Israel out of the hand of the Philistines, pare ane 
19 and out of the hand of all their enemies. And Abner also spake in the Pro. 9. 
ears "of Benjamin: and Abner went also to speak in the ears of David in} 3° 
Hebron all that seemed good to Israel, and that seemed good to the ga ee” 
20 whole house of Benjamin. So Abner came to David to Hebron, and teaib ois 
twenty men with him: and David made Abner, and the men that were terday arc 
21 with him,afeast. And Abnersaid unto David, I will arise and go, and will| ‘fet 
gather all Israel unto my lord the king, that they may make a lague Geek i 
with thee, and that thou mayest reign “over all that thine heart desireth. | 2.2. 
And David sent Abner away; and he went in peace. 1 Chr.12 29. 
22 ~+And, behold, the servants of David and Joab came from pursuing a\« Ly 
troop, and brought in a great spoil with them: but Abner was not with; 1i. 0.9% 
David in Hebron; for he had sent him away, and he was gone in peace. | , eee 
23 When Joab and all the host that 2zas with him were come, they told Pare 
Joab, saying, Abner the son of Ner came to the king, and he hath sent him | * Gen. #2.:, 
24 away, and he is gone in peace. ‘Then Joab came to the king, and said,| v3 
What hast thou done? behold, Abner came unto thee; why és it that Dar ee. 
25 thou hast sent him away, and he is ®quite gone? Thou knowest Abner] }Sam ‘°c. 
the son of Ner, that he came to deceive thee, and to know thy ‘going out, | Py jc. 
Tsa. 3°, 23, 


and thy coming in, and to know all that thou doest. 


entering into any treaty with Abner, seems to 
have proceeded, not so much from a lingering at- 
tachment to her, as from an expectation that his 
possession of that princess would incline some 
adherents of the house of Saul to be favourable to 
his cause. 

17, Abner had communication with the elders 
of Israel. He spoke the truth in impressing their 
minds with the well-known fact of David’s divine 
designation to the kingdom. But he acted a 
base and hypocritical part in pretending that his 
present movement was prompted by religious 
motives, when it sprang entirely from malice an 
revenge against Ish-bosheth. The particular ap- 
peal to the Benjamites was a necessary olicy : their 
tribe enjoyed the honour of giving birth to the 
royal dynasty of Saul, and they would naturally 
be disinclined to lose that prestige. They were, 
besides, 2 determined people, whose contiguity 
to Judah might render them troublesome and 
dangerous. 
therefore, in the scheme would smooth the way 
for the-adhesion of the other tribes; and Abner 
enjoyed the most convenient opportunity of using 
his great influence in gaining over that tribe while 
escorting Michal to David with a suitable equi- 
page. he mission enabled him to cover his 
treacherous designs against his master—to draw 
the attention of the elders and people to David as 
uniting in himself the double recommendation of 
being the nominee of Jehovah, po less than a 
connection of the royal house of Saul, and, with- 


out suspicion of any lala motive, to 


The enlistment of their interest, | 


advocate the policy of terminating the civii dis- 
cord, by bestowing the suvereiguty on the hnsband 
of Michal. In the same character of public ain- 
bassador he was received and féted by David; 
and while, ostensibly, the restoraticn of Michal 
was the sole object of his visit, he busily employed 
himself in cia pales overtures to David for 
bringing over to his cause those tribes which bo 
had artfully seduced. Abner pursued a course 
unworthy of an honourable man ; and though his 
offer was accepted by David, the guilt and infamy 
of the transaction were exclusively his. 
22-30.—JOAB KiLLS ABNER. 

24. Joab came to the king... What hast thou 
done? Joab’s knowledge of Abrer’s wily charac- 
ter might have led him to doubt the sincerity of 
that person’s proposals, and to disapprove the 
policy of relying on his fidelity. But undoubtedly 
there were other reasous of a private and personal 
nature which made Joab displeased and alarmed 
by the reception given to Abner. Tho military 
talents of that general, his popularity with the 
army, his influence throughout the nation, ren- 
dered him a formidable rival; and in the event of 
his overtures being carried out, the important 
service of bringing over all the other tribes to the 
king of Judah would establish so strong a claim 
on the gratitude of David, that his accession 
would inevitably raise a serious obstacle to the 
ambition of Joab. To these considerations was 
added the remembrance of the blood feud that 
existed between them since the death of his 
brother Asahel (ch. ii. 23). Determined, there- 


Dacid mourneth 


28 
29 


80 that lacket 
31 


Abner, and said, 
Died Abner as a “fool dieth? 


34 Thy hands were not bound,—nor thy feet put into fetters: 
As a man falleth before !°wicked men,—so fellest thou. 

And all the people wept again over him. And when all the people 
came “to cause David to eat meat while it was yet day, David sware, 
saying, ‘So do God to me, and more also, if I taste bread, or ought else, 
36 *till the sun be down. And all the people took notice of ét, and it 
“pleased them: as whatsoever the king did pleased all the people. 

For all the people, and all Israel, understood that day, that it was not 
38 of the king to slay Abner the son of Ner. And the king said unto his 

servants, Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man fallen this 
12weak, though anointed king; and 
these men the sons of Zeruiah *be too hard for me: ‘the Lorp shall 
reward the doer of evil according to his wickedness, 
4 AND when Saul’s son heard that Abner was dead in Hebron, his hands 
2 were feeble, and all the Israelites were troubled. 
men that were captains of bands: the name of the one was Baanah, and 
the name of the ‘other Rechab, the sons of Rimmon a Beerothite, of the 


35 


37 


39 day in Israel? And I am this day 


2 SAMUEL IV. 


26 And when Joab was come out from David, he sent messengers after 
Abner, which brought him again from the well of Sirah: but David knew 
27 it not. And when Abner was returned to Hebron, Joab “took him 
aside in the gate, to speak with him °quietly, and smote him there 

“under the fifth rb, that he died, for the blood of * Asahel his brother. 
And afterward when David heard it, he said, I and my kingdom are 
iltless before the Lorp for ever from the 7 blood of Abner the son of 
er: let *it rest on the head of Joab, and on all his father’s house; and 
let there not ®fail from the house of Joab one’ that hath an issue, or 
that is a leper, or that leaneth on a staff, or that falleth on the sword, or 
i" bread. So Joab and Abishai bis brother slew Abner, because 

he had slain their brother “Asahel at Gibeon in the battle. ‘ ‘ 
And David said to Joab, and to all the people that were with him, 
“Rend your clothes, and gird you with sackcloth, and mourn before 
32 Abner. And king David himself followed the *bier. And they buried 
Abner in Hebron: and the king lifted up his voice, and wept at ‘the 
33 grave of Abner; and all the people wept. And the king lamented over 


Sor Abner. 
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And Saul’s son had two 


fore, to get Abner out of the way, Joab feigned) the Géel ; and, besides, had adopted a lawless and 


some reason, NSeemtond in the king’s name, for 
recalling him “from the well of Sirah,” probably 
Ayun Derwa, about three miles from Hebron, and 
going out to meet him, stabbed him unawares; 
not within Hebron, for it was a city of refuge, but 
at a noted wellin the neighbourhood. The modern 
history of the East furnishes an instance of treach- 
erous murder exactly parallel to this of Abner by 
Joab, in the assassination, by one of the Pashas, of 
Ali Pasha of Yanina, when engaged in conduct- 
ing a secret negotiation for the advancement of a 
neighbouring prince (see Dr. Walsh’s Travels’). 

31. Rend your clothes, and gird you with sack- 
cloth—an outer garment of coarse haircloth, worn 
by mourners, It was commonly aa more 
than a large 2 bev piece of cloth wrapped round 
the person, and fastened at the waist by a girdle. 
David’s sorrow was sincere and profound; and he 
took occasion to give it public expression by the 
funeral honours he appointed for Abner. king 
David himself followed the bier—a, sort of wooden 
frame, partly resembling a coffin and partly a 
hand-barrow. 33, the king lamented over Abner. 
This brief elegy is an effusion of indignation as 
much as of sorrow. As Abner had stabbed 


Asahel in open war, ce had not the right of | Isx 


execrable method of obtaining satisfaction (see on 

Ki. ii. 5), not waiting for the legal formalities 
according to which only satisfaction could be 
obtained for the relatives of a slain person in the 
land of Israel, Died Abner as a fool dieth? [nin33 
baj]—-as Nabal dieth, or as a felon dieth. This 


deed was an insult to the authority, as well as 
most damaging to the Proayents of the king. But 
David’s feelings and conduct on hearing of the 
death, together with the whole character and 
porempenimens of the funeral solemnity, tended 
not only to remove all suspicion of guilt rom him, 
but even to turn the tide of popular opinion in 
his favour, and to pave the way for his reigning 
over all the tribes more honourably than by the 
treacherous negotiations of Abner, whose services 
in consequence of his vile conduct, the Lord di 

in so important a transaction employ. In the 
neighbourhood of Hebron, at a spot now covered 
by the house of a Moslem inhabitant, is shown the 
traditional grave of Abner, who, according to the 
legend, belonged to the race of giants (Van de 


Velde, ‘Syria and Palestine,’ ii., p. 67). 


CHAP. IV. 1-8.—BAANAH AND RECHAB SLAY 
-BOSHETH, AND BRING HIS HEAD TO RON. 


The murderers of 2 SAMUEL IV. 


8 children of Benjamin: (for “Beeroth also was reckoned to Benjamin: and 
the Beerothites fled to ?Gittaim, and were sojourners there until this day.) 
4 And ‘Jonathan, Saul’s son, had a son that was lame of his feet. He 
was five years old when the tidings came of Saul and Jonathan “out of 
Jezreel, and his nurse took him up, and fled: and it came to pass, as she 
made haste to flee, that he fell, and became lame. And his name was 
2 Mephibosheth. 
5 And the sons of Rimmon the Beerothite, Rechab and Baanah, went, 
and came about the heat of the day to the house of Ish-bosheth, who lay 
6 ona bed at noon. And they came thither into the midst of the house, 
as though they would have fetched wheat; and they smote him ‘under 
7 the fifth rb: and Rechab and Baanah his brother escaped. For when 
they came into the house, he lay on his bed in his bed-chamber, and 
they smote him, and slew him, and beheaded him, and _ took his head, 
§ aud gat them away through the plain all night. And they brought the 
head of Ish-bosheth unto David to Hebron, and said to the king, Behold 
the head of Ish-bosheth the son of Saul thine enemy, kwhich sought thy 
life; and the Lorp hath avenged my lord the king this day of Saul, and 
of his seed. 
9 And David answered Rechab and Baanah his brother, the sons of 
Rimmon the Beerothite, and said unto them, As the Lorp liveth, ‘ who 
hath redeemed my soul out of all adversity, when Jone told me, saying, 
Behold, Saul is dead, thinking to have brought good tidings, I took 
hold of him, and slew him in Ziklag, who thought that I would have 
given him a reward for his tidings: how much more, when wicked men 
have slain a righteous person in his own house upon his bed? shall I not 
therefore now ‘require his blood of your hand, and take you away from 
2 the earth? And David commended his young men, and they slew them, 
and cut off their hands and their feet, and hanged them up over the 
pool in Hebron: but they took the head of Ish-bosheth, and buried 7 
in the ‘sepulchre of Abner in Hebron. 
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Ish-bosheth put to death. 
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4, Jonathan, Saul’s son, had a son that was 
Jame of his feet. This is mentioned as a reason 
for his being considered, according to Oriental 
notions, unfit for exercising the duties of sove- 
reignty. 

5. Rechab and Baanah, went, and came about 
the heat of the day, &c. It is still a customin 
the East to allow their soldiers a certain quantity 
of corn, together with some pay; aud these two 
captaing very naturally went to the palace the 
day before to fetch wheat, in order to distri- 
bute it to the soldiers, that it might be sent to 
the mill at the accustomed hour in the morn- 
ing, 6. And they came thither into the midst 
of the house. [The Septuagint says,xai dob 4 
Svpwpds T0U oixov exdBatpe aqrupous Kat evuorate Kai 
2xa¥evde, and, behold, the porteress at the gate 
had been winnowing wheat’; she became drowsy 
and fell asleep. xai ’PnxaB xat Baava ol adeApol 
éé\aBov, and the brothers Rechab and Baanah 
went through (got access into) the palaee,], 7. when 
they came into the house, he lay on his bed. 
Rechab and Baanah came in tha heat of the day, 
when they knew that Ish-bosheth, their master, 
would, according to custom, be resting on his 
divan; and as it was necessary, for the reason just 
given, to have the corn the day, before it was 
needed, their coming at that time, though it 
might be a little earlier than usual, created no 
suspicion, and attracted no notice. They took 
advantage of these circumstances to execute an 
infamous plot they had formed against the life of 
their master ; an heving. assassivated him while 


reposing on his couch, they cut off bis head, to be 
carried as a trophy to David in Hebron. gat 
them away through the plain all night (7apP7] 
—i.e., the valley of the Jordan, through which 
their way lay from Mahanaim to Hebron. 8. 
Behold the head of Ish-bosheth. Such bloody 
trophies of rebels and conspirators have meds 
been acceptable to princes in the East, and the 
carriers been liberally rewarded. Ish-bosheth 
being a usurper, the two assassins thought they 
were doing a meritorious service to David by 
removing the only existing obstacle to the union 
of the two kingdoms. 

10-12. —Davib CAUSES THEM TO BE PUT TO 
DEATH. 

12. slew them, and cut off their hands and 
their feet. The cutting off the hands and feet of 
criminals convicted of treason was an ancient 
custom iu the East, and is still continued. and 
hanged them up over the pool in Hebron. Out- 
side the town of Hebron is a pool of ‘good water, 
which, being below the level of the adjoining 
ground, is accessible by flights of steps at each 
corner; and there is another reservoir at a little 
distance, both of which are very ancient. One or 
other of these must certainly be the pool referred 
to. The exposure of the mutilated relics of the 
two assassins at the pool was owing to its being a 
place of public resort. _ The exposure of the 
mutilated remains were intended as not only o 
punishment of their crime, but also the attesta- 
tion of David’s abhorrence. took the head of 
Ish-bosheth, and buried it in the sepulchre of 


David anointed 


Abner in Hebron. This eepaenee is still shown 
at a spot a few yards from the mosque (see on ch. 
ii. 39). 

CHAP. V. 1-5.—THEe Trises anornt Davip 
Kine over IsRAkL. 

1, Then came all the tribes of Israel—a com- 
bined deputation of the leading authorities in 
every tribe. David possessed the first and indis- 
pensable qualification for the throne—viz., that 
of being an Israelite (Deut. xvii. 15). Of his mili- 
tary talent he had furnished ample proof; and the 
people’s desire for his assumption of the govern- 
ment of Israel was further increased by their 
knowledge of the will and purpose of God, as 
declared by Samuel (1 Sam. xvi. 11-13). Indeed, 
there is something very remarkable in the eleva- 
tion of David to the throne of all Israel. It was in 
the fulfilment of God’s decree; but it was brought 
about in a most natural way through the repre- 
sentatives of the people, who spontaneously elected 
him. Consider, too, the preparatory discipline by 
which Providence had educated him for this in- 
fluential position in the kingdom of Israel and the 
Church. Raised from the humble condition of 
a shepherd, familiar by experience with every 
variety of feeling and every phase of life, he was 
qualified above all his contemporaries for the high 
and onerous office of ruler‘over men. Behold, we 
are thy bone and thy flesk. The deputies intro- 
duced the subject of their embassy in a somewhat 
singular, though, in the circumstances, not un- 
natural, manner. P bein anguade points to the 
past course both of David’s conduct and of their 
own experience. The alliance of David with the 
Philistiues had raised so painful a_ suspicion 
respecting his patriotic attachment to Israel, and 
his protracted residence within the Philistine 
territory had led to so wide-spread a belief that he 
had become a naturalized Philistine, as to have 
created povertal obstacles to the universal recog- 
nition of his claims to the throne. The people of 
Iayael had to a large extent taken up this impres- 
sion, and acted in opposition to him as a supposed 
alien, But time, as well as the tenor of David's 
administration in Judah, had dispelled their 
doubts, and proves him to their satisfaction to be 
in- heart and soul an Israelite; so that they (the 
representatives of the people) had come to offer 
him the kingdom, conformably to that statute of 
the divine law (Deut. xxvii. 15) which required 
that ‘‘ one from among their brethren” should be 
set up king over them. 2. Also in time past, 
when Saul was king over us, thou wast he that 
Jeddest out and broughtest in Israel—i. ¢., thou 
wast chief commander in the military expedi- 
tions against the Philistines, and proved thyself 
by thy brilliant successes, to be well qua ified 
to undertake the government and defence of 
the kingdom, and the Lord said to thee 
(see on 1 Sam. xvi. 11-13, where the Divine ap- 
Ppeinimant of David to the throne is peboeded) } 

hou shalt feed my tes Israel {Ap77]—-Thou 
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5 THEN °came all the tribes of Israel to David unto Hebron, and spake, 
2 saying, Behold, *we are thy bone and thy flesh. Also in time past, when 
Saul was king over us, “thou wast he that leddest out and broughtest in 
Israel: and the Lorn said to thee, “Thou shalt feed my people Israel, and 
8 thou shalt be a captain over Israel. So “all the elders of Israel came to 
the king to Hebron; “and king David made a league with them in Hebron 
4 before the Lorp: and they anointed David king over Israel. David was 
thirty years old when he began to reign; *and he reigned forty years. 
5 In Hebron he reigned over Judah ‘seven years and six months; and in 
Jerusalem: he reigned thirty and three years over all Israel and Judah. 


king over Israel. 


B. C. 1048. 


CHAP. 5, 
* 1 Chr 12 23, 
6 Gen. 29. 14, 
° 1 Sam. 18, 

13, 
@ 1Sam. 16,1, 

ch 7. 7. 
¢1Chr 11.3 
f 2 Ki 11.17 
9 Judg. 11.11. 
& 1 Chr. 25.31, 


¢ 1Chr, 3.4, 
shalt shepherd, i. e., rule, them. [Septuagint, 
wowmaves.| and thou shalt be a captain over 


Israel [33 ny7p]-thou shalt be for a leader or a 


prince (see on 1 Sam. x. 1). This is the first 
occasion in which the figurative application of a 
shepherd’s office to that of a king occurs in Scrip- 
ture. It is a phrase very common also in Homer, 
who frequently describes his royal heroes as 
fakepharta of the people.’ It evidently arose in 
times of pastoral and primitive simplicity, and 
was suggested by its natural fitness to express to 
men in a primordial state of society the idea of 
gentle rule and careful supervision. It is applied 
tothe Saviour Himself, who is called the Shep- 
herd, the chief Shepherd of Israel.—The purport 
of the ambassadors’ address to David, then, was, 
that believing him to be in heart as well as by 
hereditary descent a Hebrew, coupled with the 
fact of his having been Divinely designated to the 
kingdom—a fact which had directed all eyes in 
the nation to him—they had now come to convey 
to him information of the national choice, and to 
promise allegiance to his person and government. 
3. and they anointed David king over Israel—(see 


‘ou 1 Sam. x. 1.) 5, In Hebron he reigned over 


Judah seven years and six months—(see on ch. 
xi. 10.) ‘Those were the best days of David; and 
we know, from his own language, how sacredly he 
then held the trust of Abraham and the aspira- 
tions of Moses; nor can we doubt that, as Abiathar 
celebrated the divine offices, the high-souled leader 
of his people raised their confidence in that ap- 
oe. and destiny for their nation of which 
re believed the dawn and fulfilment would be 
seen by them. Conscious of such untiring energy 
both of soul and body, and stirred by his prophetic 
insight into the future,—moved also by the great 
dynastic changes both in Egypt, where at that 
time the sceptre passed from the twenty-first 
dynasty into the hands of the “ military Pontiffs,” 
whose rule extended over the whole of Egypt (see 
Wilkinson in. Rawlinson’s ‘* Herodotus,” vol. ii., p. 
375),and in the far East, where a long series of 
conflicts resulted in the extension of the Assyrian 
empire as far westward as the Mediterranean,— 
we cannot doubt that, during those seven years, 
the mightiest purposes were contemplated by the 
youthful king ; or that, with the contagion of such 
enthusiasm, he was diffusing amongst his valiant 
but rude-soldiery aspirations like his own; while 
he was organizing and instructing them in pre- 
parations for warfare of far higher. pretensions and 
character than any which yet had been meditated 
by his countrymen’ (Drew’s ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 
136). 3. king David made a leagne with them 
—(see on 1 Sam. x. 25.) This formal declaration 
of the constitution, as well as defining the limita- 
tions of the royal power and prerogative, was 
chiefly made at the commencement of a new 
dynasty, or at the restoration of the royal family 
aiter a usurpation (2 Ki, xi. 17), thbunti circum- 
stances sometimes led to its being renewed on the 


David takes Zion 
6 


7 thinking, David cannot come in hither. 


chief and captain. 


2 SAMUEL V. Jrom the Jebusites. 
And the king and his men went to Jerusalem unto the Jebusites, | _B.¢ 10 
the inhabitants of the iand; which spake unto David, saying, Except | ' Or. Be 
thou take away the blind and the lame, thon shalt not come in hither: | (ye they 
; Nevertheless David took the | even the 
8 strong hold of Zion: the same 7s the city of David. And David said on | Dblindand 
that day, Whosoever getteth up tu the gutter, and smiteth the Jebusites, | {°!am> 
and the lame and the blind, that are hated of David’s soul, he shall be fee Shure 
1 Wherefore they said, The blind and the lame shall vue 
ouse, 


not come into the house. 


accession of any new sovereign (1 Ki. xii. 4). It 
seems to have been accompanied by religious 
solemnities. 
6-13.—HE TAKES ZION FROM THE JEBUSITES. 
6. the king and his men went to Jerusalem 
unto the Jebusites. The first expedition of David, 
as king of the whole country, was directed against 
this place, which had hitherto remained in the 
hands of the natives. The circumjacent country 
was barren and uninviting, so that the Hebrews 
had hitherto made ao exertions to dislodge ‘“‘the 
inhabitants of the land.” But now that the 
divided tribes of Israel were to be united under 
one monarchy into a compacted nation, it was 
necessary to fix the seat of goverument at a place 
more northerly than Hebron, as central as could 
be attained, and withal not too far removed from 
Judah. Jerusalem, with the sight of which, as 
visible from the ridge fronting Beth-lehem, he 
must have been familiar from his earliest years, 
appeared to the discerning eye of David to com- 
bine the military advantage of a strong position 
with that of convenient communications with all 
sre of the kingdom, not only for political, but 
or don (gee objects. God had distinctly ‘ntimated 
His will that there should be a central place for 
national worship; and therefore we saat reason- 
ably believe that he who had consulted the 
divine oracle with reference to his repairing to 
Hebron, would not neglect to make similar enquiry 
in this more important case of choosing Jerusalem 
as the future metropolis. Accordingly, having 
obtained, as we may presume, the Lord’s approva 
of the site chosen, David made it the first act of 
his policy, after he became king of Israel, to 
acquire possession of that fortress. Jerusalera 
was thought to be so much in the midst of the 
countries and nations around (Ezek. v. 5), thatit was 
called literally, ‘the navel of the earth (Josephus, 
“Jewish Wars,’ b. iii., ch. ii, sec. 5; Reland’s ‘ Pal- 
eestina,’ cap. x.,p. 51). (See on», 9.) Except thou 
take away the blind and the lame. Of the five 
heights on which the future city of Jerusalem was 
built (viz., Akra, Bezetha, Moriah, and Ophel), one 
only was at that time inhabited (Num. xiii, 29; 
Josh. xv. 63; Judg. i. 21)—viz., the hill of Zion, 
the loftiest and largest—and was all that the new 
king aimed at possessing. It was strongly fortified, 
and deemed so impregnable ‘nat blind and lame 
rsonus were sent io man the battlements, in 
erisive mockery of the Hebrew king’s attack, 
and to shout, ‘David cannot come hither.’ To 
understand the full meaning and force of this 
insulting taunt, it is necessary to bear in mina the 
depth and steepness of the valley of Gihox, and 
the lofty walls of the ancient Cauaanitish fortress. 
Looking down from the summit of the rock tu 
the bottom, it appeared a dizzy height which uo 
assailants, however adventurous, would succeed 
in scaling; and the inhabitants, therefore, feeling 
themselves secure in their inaccessible position, 
aneered at what they considered the vain attempts 
of David and his army to besiege their fort. This 
we take to be the bah import of the passage. 


See — 
TEs Nae Bsa GN ihe Piha a EB A ASTER 5 EES. 
3 


Some learned men, indeed, amongst whom is 
Seiden (‘De Diis Syris, Syntag.,’ i., cap. ii), fol- 
lowed by Delaney (‘Life.of David’), think that 
there is a reference to the custom of ancient 
heathen people, in laying the foundations of a city, 
to deposit in some sequestered spot brass images 
as the palladium, the tutelary protection, of the 

lace; that ‘‘the blind and the Nine ” spoken of 

ere were the idols which, with a view to its 
defence, the Jebusites had set up in a recess of 
the fort; and that they were buoyed up with the 
conviction of perfect security, so long as those 
lares of their stronghold were not discovered and 
abstracted. There is one objection to this in- 
terpretation. It is this, that ‘the blind and the 
lame” were specified by the Jebusites themselves, 
who would not be very likely to characterize their 
own idols, in contemptuous terms, as defective 
and impotent. Itis true, that these ‘blind and 
lame’ are called the ‘hatred of David’s soul,’ a 
strong expression of disgust and horror, which, 
while it could scarcely be called forth by the 
bodily distresses even of human antagonists, ap- 
pears very pertinent and applicable on the part 
of David to heathen idols, otwithstanding, the 
former interpretation is preferable for various rea- 
sons, which are stated _at large by Kennicott in 
his ‘Dissertation.’ 7. Nevertheless David took 
the strong hold of Zion [3rx nq¥O]—the citadel of 


thedryorsunny mount. It was the south-westerr- 
most of the hills. J'ergusson (‘Topography of An- 
cient Jerusalem,’ PP. 55-58) and Thrupp (‘ Ancient 
Jerusalem,’ pp. 12-30) placed “the stroug hold of 
Zion” on the hill north of the temple mount. But 
their theories are strenuously ideo by Porter 
(‘andbook,’ p. 93) and Drew (‘Scripture Lancs,’ 
. 157). Although it had long defied the Israelites, 
it was in a short time reduced by the valiant army 
of David, and on that commanding site he estab- 
lished the glory of his future metropolis. 8. Who- 
soever getteth up to the gutter, and smiteth 
the Jebusites [x1 n22-2, whosoever smiteth a 


Jebusite: so also the Septuagint, as rirrwyv 
TeBovemov, every one striking a Jebusite; p21) 
73432, and reacheth by the watercourse (Ps. xlii 
8) the lame and the blind, &c.] Stanley (‘Sinai 
and Palestine,’ p. 171, note) renders these words, 
‘dasheth them against the precipice’—not cor- 
rectly. Kennicott’s transiatiou of this passage 18, 
—‘ And David said on that day, Whosoever (tirst) 
smiteth the Jebusites, and through the subter- 
ranean passage, or gutter, reacheth the blind and 
the lame, which are hated by David's soul— 
because the blind and the lame continued to say, 
“He ghall not come into the house”—shall be 
head ard captain; 8o Joab, the son of Zeruiah, 
weut up first, and was made chief captain (1 Chr. 
xi. 6). Wherefore they said, The blind and the 
Jamo shall not come into tne house. The ques- 
tion here is, Who said this? Those who ascribe 
it to the Jebusites consider it a8 meaning, that if 
the idols did not protect their fort, they should 


Dacid smites 


that he had exalted his kingdom 
13 


him in Jerusalem; 
15, Ibhar also, and Elishua, and Nepheg, 
16 Eliada, and Eliphalet. 
17 


Lorp, saying, Shall I go up to t 


not commit the safety of their fortress to such 
incompetent guardianship in future. But others, 
regarding the words as spoken by the Hebrews, 
interpret it as a determination that they (viz., the 
blind and the lame) should not come into the 
house (i. ¢., of the Lord) (cf. Deut. xxiii. 1-3). [The 
Septuagint renders the whole passage thus, Ié@s 
—anréotw sv rapakipid: kat rods Xwrovs Kat robs 
TupArods kat rods picodvras thy Wuxi Aavid* da 
TovTO epovat, Tupdoi Kal ywrot ovK tlceXedcovrat 
tls oixov xuptou—Whosoever shall touch with his 
dagger the lame and the blind, and those who 
hate David’s life; wherefore they ays Blind and 
pee eople shall not enter into the house of the 
ord, 

9. David dwelt in the fort, &c. Having taken 
it by storm, he changed its name to “‘The city of 
David,” to signify the importance of the conquest, 
and tc perpetuate the memory of the event. 
David built round about from Millo and inward 
—probably a row of stone bastions placed on the 
northern side of mount Zion, and built by David 
to secure himself on that side from the Jebusites, 
who still lived in the lower part of the city. The 
house of Millo was, perheps, the principal corner- 
tower of that fortified wall. Such was the small 
beginning of Jerusalem; and although its walls 
were far from being of so diminutive a size at 
this time, that, like those of Rome, any one 
could have leaped over them in contempt, ‘‘The 
city of David” was but the rudiments of what 
became afterwards the most celebrated in the 
world. Viewing its site in connection with the 
limits of the promised land, it was not a happy 
selection ; yet it is Sonstantly spoken of in Scrip- 
ture as the place which God had chosen to put 
his name there, (Ps. cxxxii. 13, &c.) There is an 
apparent difficulty here, which, however, is at 
once xp iahed when we remember that David 
utterly failed to realize the Mosaic type and ideal 
of the Hebrew nation. His empire, as it was 
constituted, and as he enlarged it by conquest, 
was formed after the model of the Assyrian 
kingdom-empires. In reference to the actual 
circumstances and the after-history of the Jews, 
Jerusalem was, of all sites in the country, the 
best that could have been chosen; and yet on 
its mountain height (2,500 feet above the sea), 
far away from the roads between the { em- 
pires, and accessible yd by steep and winding 
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9 So David dwelt in the fort, and called it, The ae of David: and David 
10 built round about from 4 Millo and inward. _And 
grew great, and the Lorp God of hosts was with him. — 
11 And ‘Hiram king of Tyre sent messengers to David, and cedar trees, 
12 and carpenters, and ?masons: and they built David an house. And 
David perceived that the Lorp had established him king over Israel, and 
‘for his people Israel’s sake. 

And ”David took him more concubines and wives out of Jerusalem, 
after he was come from Hebron: and there were yet sons and daughters 
14 born to David. And these be the names of those that were born unto 
Shammuah, and Shobab, and Nathan, and Solomon, 
and Japhia, and Elishama, and 


But “when the Philistines heard that they had anointed David nae he te 
over Israel, all the Philistines came up to seek David; and David hear 

18 of it, °and went down to the hold. The Philistines also came and spread 
19 themselves in ? the valley of *Rephaim. And David Zenquired of the 
e Philistines? wilt thou deliver them 
into mine hand? And the Lorp said unto David, Go up; for I will 


the Philistines, 


B.C. 1018, 


J 1Ki 9.24 
1 KL 11. 27, 
2 Chr. 32 6, 

2 went going 
and grow- 


David ?went on, and 


the stone 
of the wall, 
1 1Ki. 10,9, 
2 Chr. 2. 11, 
Esth. 4,14 
Tsa, 45. 4, 
™ Deut 17.17, 


° ch. 23, 14, 
P Josh. 15, 8, 
Isa. 17. 5. 

4 Or giants. 

2 Num.27.z1. 
Josh 9, 14. 
ch. 2,1, 


passes, it was secluded, so that it was freed, as 
it now is, from any necessary implication in the 
great movements of the world. So secluded, and 
yet so central, it was marvellously fitted as the 
scene of the events that were to be transacted in 
it (Drew's ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 147: see also Ro- 
binson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ i., p. 389). } 

11, Hiram king of Tyre—i.e., old Tyre, which 
stood on the continent. sent... carpenters, and 
masons. The influx of Tyrian architects and 
mechanics affords a clear evidence of the low 
state to which, through the disorders of long- 
continued war, the better class of artizans had 
declined in Israel, 

13-16.—ELEVEN Sons BORN TO HIM. 

13. David took him more concubines and 
wives. In this conduct David Lae game an 
express law, which forbade the king o Israel to 
multiply wives unto himself (Deut. xvii. 17). 
David might perhaps suppose that although an 
Israelitish king was prohibited from squltiplying 
wives, he had not exceeded in taking to himsel 
more wives and concubines, for there was no 
number specified; and as there was little differ- 
ence in his day between a wife and a concubine, 
except in the observance of some nuptial formali- 
ties, he might fancy it expedient to strengthen his 
interest by extending his matrimonial connections 
with his own nobility and the royal families of the 
neighbouring kingdoms. 

17-25.—HE SMITES THE PHILISTINES. 

17. when the Philistines heard that they had 
anointed David king over Israel, During the 
civil war between the house of Saul and David, 
those restless neighbours had remained quiet spec- 
tators of the contest ; but now, jealous of David, 
they resolved to attack him before his govern- 
ment was oly established, 18, valley of Re- 
phaim—i. ¢., o giants (vv. 18, 22; 1 Sam. xxiii, 
13; 1 Chr. xi. 5; xiv. 9, 13); of the giants (see on 
Josh. xv. 8 ; Xviil. 16 [Septuagint, eis thy xottédo 
Tay Tirdvey, into the valley of the Titans 3 @ broad 
and fertile plain, about a mile in length, which 
descends dually from the central mountains 
towards the north-west. It was the southern 
entrance into Jerusalem, extending northward 
till a narrow ridge of rocks, which breaks abrupt] 
into the deep ravine of the Hinnom, interce: 
jurther, progress (Robinson, * Biblical Researc es,’ 
i, D 31, p. 156; Porter's. ‘ Handbook,’ PP 


David brings the ark 
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JSrom Kirjath-jearim, 


eee ee TOR AAS OTE. 
20 doubtless deliver the Philistines into thine hand. And David came to | 8 © 108. 
aal-perazim, and David smote them there, and said, The Lorp hath | § Thatis. 


22 
24 them over against the mulberry trees. 


25 smite the host of the Philistines. 


to Gazer. 


between the cherubim. 


broken forth upon mine enemies before me, as the breach of waters, | 2m°Plaia 
21 Therefore he called the name of that place °Baal-perazim. And there Insiabek 
they left their images, and David and his men ®burnt them. * Or, took 
And the Philistines came up yet again, and spread themselves in the| ‘°™ 
23 valley of Rephaim. And when David enquired of the Lorp, he said, ee 
Thou shalt not go up; but fetch a compass behind them, and come upon Sechr ini 
the. And let it be, when thou hearest | # Or, Baslab, 
the sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees, that then thou| ‘at's 
shalt bestir thyself: for then shall the Lorp go out before thee, to jeans 
j And David did so, as the Lorp had |. Josb. 15.9. 
commanded him; and smote the Philistines from Geba until thou come | * 2% ine 
Hl name,even 
6 AGAIN, David gathered together all the chosen men of Israel, thirty | the nme 
2 thousand. And “David arose, and went with all the people that were ee c 
with him from 1Baale of Judah, to bring up from thence the ark of God, wists wah 
?whose name is called by the name of The Lorp of hosts, that dwelleth | celled 
® made to 
ride. 


3 And they °set the ark of God upon a new cart, and brought it out of 


75, 104). The “hold” to which David went 
down ‘was some fortified place, where he might 
oppose the progress of the invaders,’ and where 
he signally defeated them [Septuagint, evs rnv 
areptoxnv, to the inclosure]. But there is no men- 
tion of “‘the hold” in the parallel passage (cf. 
1 Chr. xiv. 8). The time chosen for this invasion 
was harvest, when the broad, fertile fields would 
present a great temptation to the cupidity of 
the restless marauders. 21. there they left their 
images—probably their lares or household deities, 
which they had —— into the field to fight for 
them. These were burnt, as ordained by law 
(Deut. vii. 5). 

22. the Philistines came up yet again. The 
next year they renewed their hostile attempt with 
a larger force; but God manifestly interposed in 
David’s favour ; at least, a slight occurrence pro- 
duced a mes and David was directed to attack 
them suddenly from behind the mulberry trees. 
24. the sound of a going in the tops of the mul- 


berry trees [o'°x23]—now geuerally thought not 


to be mulberry trees, but the aspen or ombiny 
poplar, which delights in moist situations, an 

the leaves of which are rustled by the slightest 
movement of the zephyr. It_ abounds in the 
ravines of southern Palestine, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, where, oe to tradition, 
a solitary mulberry in the valley of Jehoshaphat 
still marks the spot of Isaiah’s martyrdom. *“‘Hear- 
est the sound of a going ”—viz., of God (cf. 1 Chr. 
xiv. 15)—“‘in the tops of the mulberry trees” [wx}3 
oxDan]—at the entrance of the mulberry (poplar) 
groves [Septuagint, é1é tod ddcous tov Kkras- 
paves, from the valley of weeping]. But see on 1 
Chr. xiv. 14, where that version regards becaim as 
pear trees. The meaning is, that at the extremity 
of the mulberry (poplar) forest, God caused a 
sound to be heard, which, having been mistaken 
by the Philistines for the march of an army, 
diffused a sudden panic through their ranks, on 
which David attacked them, and both in the 
battle and the long tumultuous rout which fol- 
lowed, committed great havoc on their discomfited 
hosts. 25. Geba until thou come to Gazer. For 
Geba, see on 1 Sam. xiv. ; Gazer (cf. 1 Chr. xiv. 
16), or as elsewhere, Gezer. It stands in Porter's 
‘Handbook’ in the ear places not yet identi- 


fied. ‘But,’ says Mr. Grove (Smith’s ‘Dictionary,’ 
sub voce), ‘its general position is not difficult to 
infer.’ It must have been between the lower Beth- 
horon and the sea (Mediterranean, Josh. xvi. 3; 
1 Ki. iv. cu therefore on the great maritime 


plain which lies beneath the hills of which Beitur 
et-Tahta is the last outpost, and the r r coast 
road of communication with Egypt (1 Ki. ix. 16). 


It is. therefore ite niece named as the last 
point to which David’s pursuit of the Philistines 
extended on the occasion referred to in the 
context. 

CHAP. VI. 1-5.—Davip FETCHES THE ARK 
From KirRJATH-JEARIM ON A New Carr. 

1. Again, David gathered together all the 
chosen men of Israel—(see ch. v. 1.) The object 
of this second assembly was to commence a na- 
tional movement for establishing the ark in Jeru- 
salem, after it had continued nearly fifty years in 
the house of Abinadab (see on 1 Chr. xiii. 1. 
2. from Banle of Judah—or Baalah (Josh. xv. 9, 
11, 60), or Kirjath-baal (ch. xviii. 14); i¢., Kir- 
jath-jearim, now Kuryet el-Enab (see on these 
passages, and 1 Chr. ii. 50, 52). A very large force 
of picked men was selected for this important 
work, lest the undertaking might be opposed or 
obstructed by the Philistines. Besides, a: great 
concourse of people aeeeya tod them, out of 
veneration for the sacred edifice, it is said, from 
Baale. The journey to Baale, which is related, 
1Chr. xiii. 6, is pre-supposed, and the historian 
describes the course of the procession from that 
place to the papi. 

3. they set the ark of God upon a new cart—or 
covered be (see on 1 Sam. vi. 7). This was 
a hasty and inconsiderate procedure, in violation 
of an express statute (see on Num. iv. 14, 15; vil. 
9; xviii. 3); and although the Philistines, who 
had conveyed it from their territory to the borders 
of Igrae] in a cart, had been allowed, as ignorant 
heathens, to do so with impunity, the case was 
very. different with those who had been instructed 
in the divine law. But the whole population 
were moved to such transports of joy by the 
prospereus course of national events, that in the 
delirium of that festive season they did not pause 
to consider minutely the measures they adopted 
for attasaing their object. They were extremely 
ancious to have the ark established in J eM, 


Uzzah is smitten 


5 and Ahio went before the ark. 


on cymbals. 


6 And when they came to ®Nachon’s threshing-floor, Uzzah *put forth 
his hand to the ark of God, and took hold of it; for the oxen ‘shook éf. 

7 And the anger of the Lorp was kindled against Uzzah; and ‘God smote 
8 him there for Ais Serror; and there he died by the ark of God. And 
David was displeased, because the Lorp had ®made a breach upon Uzzah; 
lace }°Perez-uzzah to this 
9 And “David was afraid of the Lorp that day, and said, How shall the 
So David would not remave the ark of 
the Lorp unto him into the city of David; but David carried it aside 

11 into the house of Obed-edom the Gittite. And the ark of the Lorp 


and he called the name of the 


10 ark of the Lorp come to me? 


where they could have access to it on all occasions 
when there was need to pray for counsel and suc- 
cour; and for the attainment of so precious a 
treasure, so important a benefit to the national 
interest, all classes were eager to undertake any 
trouble, or to submit to any inconvenience. But, 
unhappily, they ‘did evil, that this good might 
come.’ Uzzah and Ahio, the sons of Abinadab, 
drave the new cart—their services being enlisted 
probably on account-of the inability of their father 
to accompany the cavalcade, from age or death. 
4. brought it out of the house of Abinadab 
which was at Gibeah [npa33, with the article]— 
on the hill (1 Sam. vii. 1), or the mount (Jos. xv. 
11). Ahio went before the ark—viz., as leading 
the oxen which drew #. 5. David and all the 
house of Israel played before the Lord on all 
manner of instruments made of fir wood. The 
quality of the wood ased in the formation of 
musical instruments is of the greatest importance. 
The peculiar fitness of fir wood for that purpose 
‘was recognized in very ancient times ( Wilkinson, 


“ Ancient Egyptians,’ ii., pp. 32, 35 ; ‘ Egypt’s Testi- 
mony,’ p. 217), and the nowledge of it probabl 
borrowed from Egypt by the Hebrews. indeed 


a preference still continues to be given to this 
wood above that of every other tree, in the fabric 
of musical instruments. [The Septuagint hag 
interpolated ev wdats, with songs]. on harps— 
(see on 1 Sam. x. 5; xvi. 23.) on psalteries—(see 
on 1 Sam. x. 5.) on timbrels—(see on Exod. xv. 
20; Judg. xi. 34.) on cornets—a musical instru- 
ment which gave a tinkling sound on being rapidly 
moved, ( Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient Egyptians,’ iL, p. 
&c.) on cymbals—an instrument of percussion 
(see on LSam. xviii. 6), two being struck together 
to produce a clanging sound ( Wilkinson's ‘Ancient 
Egyptians,’ iii., p.72, 73: cf. Josephus, ‘Antiquities,’ 
b. vii., ch. xii., sec. 3). The musicians and singers 
were divided into seven companies (see on 1 Chr, 
xv.: cf. Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ b. vii., ch. iv., 
sec. 2). It has been supposed by some writers 
that Psalm xxiv. was sung in parts on this occa- 
sion, 

6-11.—Uzzaw SMITTEN, 

6. came to Nachon’s threshing-floor, Uzzah put 
forth hishand. Although he was not a priest, 
he might be a Levite, and as such was interdicted 
by express statute from Ser any eer thing 
(Num. iv. 15: cf. 1 Sam. vi. 19). The Chaldee 
version renders the words, ‘came to the place 
prepared for the nore of the ark ’—i, ¢,, near 
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the house of Abinadab that was in *Gibeah: and Uzzah and Ahio, the 
4 sons of Abinadab, drave the new cart. And they brought it out of the 
house of Abinadab which was-at Gibeah, accompanying the ark of God: 
And David an 
played before the Lorp on all manner of instruments made of fir wood, 
even on harps, and on psalteries, and on timbrels, and on cornets, and 


at Perez-uzzah. 
B.C. 1042 


all the house of Israel 

© Or,Chidon, 
1 Chr. 13.9 
that is, 
Destroying 
stroke. 

> Num. 415. 

7 Or, 


stumbled, 
° 1) Sam. 6.19, 
8 Or. 


day. 


Uzzah, 
@ Ps, 119. 120, 


the city of David (v. 13). the oxen shook it—or 
stumbled (1 Chr. xiii. 9).. Fearing that the ark 
was in danger of being overturned, Uzzah, under 
the impulse of momentary feeling, laid hold of it, 
to keep it steady. Whether it fell and crushed 
him, or some sudden disease attacked him, he lay 
dead upon the spot; and this melancholy occur- 
rence not only threw a cloud over the joyous 
scene, but entirely stopned the procession, for the 
atk was left where it then was, in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the capital. It is of importance to 
observe the propestiunsss severity of the punish- 
ments attending the profanation of the ark. The. 
Philistines suffered by diseases, from which they 
were relieved by their oblations, because the law 

not been given to them; the Bethshemites 
also suffered, but not fatally, their error pro- 
ceeding from ignorance or inadvertency; but Uzzah, 
who was a Levite, and well instructed, suffered 
death for his breach of the law. The severity of 
Uzzah’s fate may seem to us too ¢ for the na- 
ture and degree of the offence; but it does not 
become us to sit in judgment on the dispensations 
of God; and, besides, it is apparent that the 
Divine purpose was to inspire awe of His majesty, 
a submission to His law, and a profound vevera- 
tion for the symbols and ordinances of His worship. 
8. David was displeased—rather, grieved ; for, 
whatever were his first TH pressious, he became 
sensible of the sin that had been committed, and, 
sincerely rebenbing, took care that the people 
should not again fall into the same error (cf. 1 
Chr. xv. 2, 13). Josephus informs us (‘Antiquities,” 
b. vii., ch. iv., sec. 2) that the name of the place 
was continued even till his time. 

9. David was afraid of the Lord that day, 
&c. His feelings on this alarming judgment were 
greatly excited on various accounts,—dreading that 
the displeasure of God had been provoked by the 
removal of the ark, that the punishment would 
be extended to himself and people, and that they 
might fall into some error or neglect during the 
further conveyance of the ark. He resolved, 
therefore, to wait for more light and direction as 
to the path of duty. An earlier consultation by 
Urim would have led him right at the first, 
whereas in this perplexity and distress he was 
reaping the fruits of inconsideration and neglect, 
11, Obed-edom the Gittite—a Levite (1 Chr. xv. 

8, 21, 24; xvi. 5; xxvi. 4). He is called a Git- 
hele ey ~— his residence at oo az more 
pro rom Gath-rimmon, one of the Leviti 
cities Coste xxi. 24, 25), : = 


The ark 


Lorp ‘blessed Obed-edom, and all his household. 


God. 


2 SAMUEL VI. brought-to Zion. 
continued in the house of Obed-edom the Gittite three months: and the {_3 © 14 
* Gen. 30. 27. 
12 And it was told king David, saying, The Lorp hath blessed the house | $e 
of Obed-edom, and all that pertaineth unto him, because of the ark of ae 
So David went and brought up the ark of God from the house of | ss. 61. 0. 
13 Obed-edom into the city of David with gladness, And it was so, that, |, ji, *’% 
1 Chr. 16, 2 


when ‘they that bare the ark of the Lorp had gone six paces, he sacri- 


14 ficed “oxen and fatlings. And David *danced before the Lorp with all} 


15 his might; and David was girded with ‘a linen ephod. So David and 
all the house of Israel brought up the ark of the Lorp with shouting, 


is and with the sound of the trumpet. 


17 


soon as David 


19 offerings, he blessed the people in the name of the Lorp of hosts. 
he dealt among all the people, even among the whole multitude of 


And as the ark of the Lorp came into the city of David, Michal, 
Saul’s daughter, looked through a window, and saw king David leaping 
and dancing before the Lorp; and she despised him in her heart. 

And they brought in the ark of the Lorp, and set it in /his place, in 
the midst of the tabernacle that David had ™ pitched for it: and David 
18 ‘offered burnt offerings and peace offerings before the Lorp. And as 
had made an end of offering burnt offerings and peace 


Judg. 11.3), 
Judg. 21.21, 
$1Sam 2.18, 
1 Chr. 15.27. 
J 1 Chr. 16, 1, 
1 Chr. 16, 1, 
3 Chr. 1. 4 
Pa. 132. 8. 
1 stretched, 
&1Kii 8, 6. 
2Chr 5 6. 
2 Chr. 7. 5° 


And 


i: 
Ezra 6. 16. 


Israel, as well to the women as men, to every one a cake of bread, and a 


12-19.— DavID AFTERWARDS BRINGS THE ARK 


To ZION. 

12. it was told king David, &c. The lapse of 
three months, which had proved that the ark could 
be kept without either danger or inconvenience, 
not only restored the agitat mind of the monarch 
toa tranquil and seftled tone, but led to a dis- 
covery of his former error. Having learned. that 
the ark was kept in its temporary resting-place, 
not only without inconvenience or danger, but 
with great advantage, he resolved forthwith to 
remove it to the capital, with the observance of 
all due form and solemnity (I Chr. xv. 1-13). It 
was transported now on the shoulders of the 
priests, who had been carefully prepared for the 
work, and the procession was distinguished by 
extraordinary solemnities and demonstrations of 
joy. 13. when they that bare the ark... had 
gone six paces. Some think that four altars 
were hastily raised for the offering of sacrifices at 
the distance of every six (but see 1 Chr. xv. 
26). 14 David danced before the Lord. The 
Hebrews, like other ancient people, had their 
sacred dances, which were performed on their 
gzolemn anniversaries and other great occasions of 
commemorating some special token of the Divine 
goodness and favour, (Exod. xv. 20; Judg. xi 34; 
xxi, 21; 1 Sam. xviii. 6; Ps, cxlix. 3; cv., &e.} 
with ali his might—intimating a wild movement 
of the feet, with violent efforts of leaping, and, 
divested of his royal mantle, in a state of undress 
—-conduct apparently unsuitable to the gravity of 
age or the dignity of a king—the linen ephod 
being not exclusively the official habit of priests 
an vites, but worn frequently by. others (cf. 
2 Sam. ib 18) who were in any capacity engag 
in the service of God. But the laying aside of 
his kingly attire, and the assumption 0 this light 
tunic, was unquestionably done as an act o: 
religions hey his attitudes and dress bein 
symbolic, as they have always been in Orienta. 


i f penitence, j thankfulness, and 
pot h moe ay are for bands of women 


devotion. It was customary 
to meet warriors on their return home (1 Sam. 
xviii, 7, 8) with music and dancing, one leading 


did before the Lord, as 


Miriam also 
pe ¢ war” (Es On this occasion 


“a Pee of war” (Exod. pot 20). 


f | (1 Sam. vii. 9: cf. 1 


in lieu of 


David acted himself as the leader, 
female choir 


Michal, who ought to have led the 


(see on vv. 16, 20). 

16, Michal... saw king David leaping and 
dancing... and she despised him in her heart. 
The pride of her aristocratic rank was grievously 
offended by her husband’s public exhibition of 
himself in a character so undignified, and re- 
sembling, as she thought, rather the conduct of a 
mountebank or buffoon than the sovereign of 
Israel. But Michal’s thought was different from 
the ludicrous ideas which our imaginations are apt 
to associate with a man of grave character and 
dignified rank get 3 in wild gestures and 
grotesque attitudes. he dance consisted in 
serious and solemn measures, and was associated 
in the minds of Eastern people with sentiments 
of religious i ee But Michal, who had no 
proper sense of religion, considered that David 
was exalting the priesthood above the throne, or, 
in other words, giving undue honour—an excess 0 
éclat—to the officials of the sanctuary. 

17. in the midst of the tabernacle that David 
had pitched for it. The old tabernacle remained 
at Gibeon (1 Chr. xvi. 39; xxi. 29; 2 Chr. i. 3). 
It was probably not removed because it was 
large for the temporary place the kin had a 
pointed for it, and because he contemplated the 
erection of a magnificent temple. and David 
offered burnt offerings and peace offerings... 18. 
he blessed the people—in the name of God, as 
Moses, Joshua, and Samuel had done before him. 
As the vicegerent or representative of Jehovah, he 
was entitled to do this act as much as any other 
connected with the office of theocratic ruler ise 
on 1 Ki. viii. 53, 56). There was here no inter- 
ference with the special duties of the sacerdotal 
office. Manoah (Judg. xiii, 16-19) and Samuel 
xviii.) had offered burnt 


offerings ; and any one might offer peace offerings, 
exe inider conditions which, according to the 
law, rendered such oblations the exclusive work 
of the priests, 19. he dealt among all the 


people... a cake of bread (077 n2p]—s cake of 


the sort that were offered in sacrifices (Lev. 
viii, 26; xxiv. 5); unleavened, perforated (Exod. 


The king ridiculed 


every one to his house. 
20 


21 uncovereth himself! 


a 
22 Tp ay before the Lorp. And 


23 spoken of, of them shall I be had in honour. 
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Then ‘David returned to bless his household. 


by Michal his wize. 


good piece of flesh, and a flagon of wine. So all the people departed wae 
And Michal the] api, ., 
daughter of Saul came out to meet David, and said, “How glorious was| tsa 9 15 
the king of Israel to-day, who “uncovered himself to-day in the eyes of a 19. 
the handmaids of his servants, as one of the °vain fellows }*shamelessly | . 53, 9 
And David said unto pars yoke haters 38 12 Or, 
Lorp, which chose me before thy father, and before all his house, to| openly. 
int me ruler over the people of the Lorp, over Israel: therefore will | “pr Oris . 
will yet be more vile than ae end vat yas 
base in mine own sight: and "of the maid-servants which thou hast servants. 
i Therefore Michal the |? 18%? 1+ 
CHAP. 7. 
*1Chr 17.1. 


ughter of Saul had no child ?unto the day of her death. 
y | AND it came to pass, “when the king sat in his house, and the Lorp 


Dan. 4. 29, 


2 had given him rest round about from all his enemies, that the king said | 20. 


xxix. 2, 23; Lev. ii. 4; viii. 26; xxiv. 5; Num. 
xv. 20); as are used amongst the Arabs and 
modern Jews, and smeared over with olive oil. 
and a good plece of flesh [75z'x]—(cf. 1 Chr. xvi. 3.) 


[This meaning rests on what Gesenius terms an 
absurd derivation of the word from wx, fire, and 


18, bullock ; so that the term used would signify, 


asin the English version, a liberal allowance of 
roasted flesh (meat). But that eminent lexico- 
grapher confidently maintains that the word 
denotes a measure or cup, from "bY, to measure; 
or, according to another suggestion, which ac- 
cords with our ‘translation, a portion of the sacri- 
fice measured out.] and a flagon of wine [Az-yny] 


~a cake of dried grapes or raisins, compressed 
into a certain form (Song ii. 5; Hos. iii. 1). These 
are mentioned last, as dainties intended for the 
refreshment of the weary and languid (Gesenius). 
[The Septuagint renders the passage, dteuépice 
wodAupisa Gerov wal écxupitny., Kai Néyavoy amd 
tuydvov, he distributed a cake of bread (nase; 
tured, so as to be hard as biscuits)—a cake baked 
on the hearth, and a cake from the frying-pan. 
Aosnnding to this version, the royal donative to 
the people consisted entirely of three different 
kinds of bread, or preparations of flour, while 
no mention is made either of flesh or of, wine (see 
Septuagint on 1 Chr. xvi. 3, where it is evident 
that the LXX. translators did not attach very 
clear or definite significations to the different 
Hebrew words). The reve attaches the mean- 
ing of flesh to the second of the three words in 
the Hebrew original, while it takes the other two, 
in common with the LXX., to denote different 
Drepatosions of bread,—‘ Partitus est universe 
multudini Israel, tam viro quam mullieri, singu- 
lis collyridam panis unam, et assaturam bubule 
carpis unam, et similem frixam oleo,’ Josephus 
also (‘ Antiquities,’ b. vii., ch. iv., see. 2) takes the 
same view as that given by our translators,—‘ The 
king treated the whole multitude, dealing out 
both to the women and the men and the children 
& loaf of bread, with a cake, and another cake 
baked in a pan, and a oe of the sacrifice’) 
The bread used on this festive occasion might be 
leavened or unleavened, of which there were three 
varieties, (Lev. vii. ll, &c.) As to the peace 
offerings, the whole animal, excepting some speci- 

ed portions, was, after the presentations at the 
sanctuary, returned to the offerer, to constitute a 
repast for his family, and any friends he might 
invite, although, when offered as thanksgivings, 
the condition was imposed that they must be 
eaten on the day they os presented. (Lev. vii. 


15).. The immense scale on which, at seasons of 
national rejoicing, peace offerings were made, may 
be judged of from what took place at the dedica- 
tion ef the temple ; and we may be certain that a 
pious and munificent monarch like David would, 
on an occasion in which he felt so lively an inter- 
est, not be inferior in respect of royal liberality to 
Solomon. It may be fairly concluded, then, that, 
from the immense number of the peace offerings 
he presented, there would be angie provision 
from which every individual in the multitude 
would receive a reasonable share of the sacred 
flesh, especially when it is borne in mind that the 
inhabitants of the warm countries of the East 
have always been very moderate in their use of 
animal food [see Harmer’s ‘Observations,’ iv., pp. 
177-187, where he strenuously contends, not for 
the correctness of the English version in this 
passage generally, but for the particular circum- 
stance of wine being used, and for the jlagon being 
the vessel in which it was served, apparently 
mistaking Aayavos, a cake, for Aaynvos, a flagon, 
and taking the flagon to mean adried gourd}. The 
Arabic is the only version which gives counte- 
nance to the ‘‘flagon of wine.” 

20-23,—RUPTURE WITH MICHAL. 

20, Michal... came out to meet David. Proud 
of her royal extraction, she so A pee her husband 
with lowering the dignity of the country by the 
active share he had taken in the public ceremonial, 
especially by mingling in the dance along with the 
bands of male and female musicians. uncovered 

self...as one of the vain fellows shame- 
lessly uncovereth himself [op75, the empty, 
i. ¢., worthless, people ; 1733 m>37, uncovering, is 
uncovered.] There is ndthing in the original 
corresponding to ‘‘shamelessly.” The words 
‘naked’ and ‘uncovered’ are frequently used 
by the sacred writers in a restricted sense [as by 
_acitus, ‘rejecta veste superiore’] (see on 1 Sam. 
xix. 24), But her taunting sarcasm was repelled 
by her justly-offended husband, ina manner that 
could not be agreeable to her feelings, while it 
indicated the warm piety and gratitude of David. 
23. Therefore Michal...had no child unto the 
day of her death—(see on ch. xxi. 8.) 

CHAP. VII. 1-3.—NATHAN APPROVES THE PUR- 
POSE OF DAvID TO BUILD Gop an Hovsz. 

i. when the king satin his house—not while 
he was musing at home, but after he had become 
established in the splendid mansion he had built, 
The date of the memorable transactions recorded 
in this chapter must be fixed at a period soon 
after the accession of David to the throne of all 
Israel. The narrative, as given both in this 


David prohibited 
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Srom building the temple, 


unto Nathan the prophet, See now, I dwell in °an house of cedar, but the 
dwelleth | And Nathan said to the king, Go, 

do all that ¢s “in thine heart; for the Lorp és with thee. 
4 And it came to pass that night, that the word of the Lorp came unto 
5 Nathan, saying, Go and tell 'my servant David, Thus saith the Lorp, 
6 Shalt thou build me an house for me to dwell in? Whereas I have not 
dwelt in any house since ‘the time that I brought up the children of 
Israel out of Esypt, even to this day, but have walked in a tent and in a 
all the places wherein I have /walked with all the children 
of Israel spake I a word with any of the tribes of Israel, whom I com- 
manded ’to feed my people Israel, saying, Why build ye not me an house 
8 of cedar? Now therefore so shalt thou say unto my servant David, Thus 
saith the Lorp of hosts, I took thee from the sheep-cote, *from following 
9 the sheep, to be ruler over my people, over Israel: and I was with thee 
whithersoever thou wentest, and have cut off all thine enemies ‘out of thy 
sight, and have made thee “a great name, like unto the name of the great 


3 ark of God dwelleth ‘within curtains. 


7 tabernacle. In 


B.C. 1024, 


> ch. 6. 1, 
° Ex, 26, 1. 
Ex. 40. 21, 
@1Ki 8.17, 
1 tomy 
servant, 
to David. 
*1Ki 8.16 
J Lev. 26. 11, 
2 any of the 
judges. 
1 Chr. 17. 6 
7 Matt 2. 6, 
8 from after, 
4 from thy 
face. 
Ps, 89 2% 
h Gen. 12 2. 
1Chr 17. 8 
Luke 1.52. 


passage and in the Book of Chronicles, follows 
apparently, in the natural order of events, the 
conquest of Jerusalem, the building of his palace, 
and the removal of the ark to the metropolis of 
the kingdom. Nay, it is expressly said, 1 Chr. 
xvii, 1, that immediately consequent on the com- 
pletion of the palace, the king announced his 
purpose to erect a new and permanent sanctuary. 
‘o these considerations, which seem clearly to 
determine the early date of the temple-scheme, 
may be added a circumstance of a different — 
viz., that Solomon, the son and the destine 
successor of David, was not yet born. It has been 
objected that David’s purpose to erect the temple 
is here said to have originated when “the Lord 
had given him rest round about from all his 
enemies.” There is nothing said of this in the 
pe passage of Chronicles (xvii. 1); and we 
nd him involved in contests with many of the 
neighbouring states (ch. viii.), which were followed 
by foreign wars and intestine troubles during all 
his life. But the statement, that he had “rest 
round about from all his enemies,” referred to an 
interval of peace which occurred shortly after his 
succession, on the discomfiture of the Philistines, 
with whom, according to Josephus, the Syrians 
and Pheenicians were combined in two successive 
campaigns (see on ch. v. 17-25)—a discomfiture 
so complete that they ceased for a long time to 
invade the Hebrew territory. This interval of 
eace was remarkable; and David most probably 
Tancied it to be the period referred to by Moses 
(Deut. xii. 10, 11) for the erection of 2. national 
place of worship. 2. See now, I dwell in an house 
ofcedar. The palace which Hiram had sent men 
and materials to build in Jerusalem had been 


finished. It was magniboent for that age, though | 


made wholly of wood: hotses in warm countries 
not being required to possess the solidity and 
thickness of walls which are requisite for dwellings 
in regions exposed. to fain and cold. Cedar was a 
rare, valuable, and durable timber. | The elegance 
and splendour of his own royal mansion, contrasted 
with the mean and temporary tabernacle in which 
the ark of God was pace distressed the pious 
mind of David. To him it appeared that some 
other provision should now be made for the 
ordinances of the national religion than had 
hitherto existed. He felt that although a move- 
able sanctuary might have comporte with the 
migratory life of the Hebrews in the desert, it 
was altogether unsuitable in their settled state of 
society; and he proposed to erect, not only a more 


permanent edifice, but ae characterized by all 


the external splendour and sumptuous style of 
decorations which wealth and art could supply. 
3. Nathan said to the king, Go, do all that is in 
thine heart. The piety of the design commended 
it to the prophet’s mind, and he gave his hasty 
aprors! and encouragement to the royal plans. 

e prophets, when following the impulse o their 
own feelings, or forming conjectural opinions, fell 
pe eee mistakes (see on 1 Sam. xvi. 6; 2 
Ki. iv. 27). 

4-17.—Gop Appoints HIs Successor TO BuILp 
IT. 

4. it came to pass that night, that the word 
of the Lord came unto Nathan. The command 
was given to the prophet on the night imme- 
diately following—t. e., before David could either 
take any measures, or incur any expenses. 5. 
Shalt thou build me an house for me to dwellin? 
The interrogation here, according to the Hebrew 
idiom, expresses a strong negation, and is equiva- 
lent to, ‘‘Thou shalt not build me an house to 
dwell in” (1 Chr. xvii. 4: see similar instances, 
ch. xxii. 6-8; Gen. iv. 9; Amos v. 25). 6.1... 
have walked in a tent and in a tabernacle. 
‘ Jehovah’s walking’ refers to His ark accompany- 
ing the migrations of the Israelites through the 
desert, no less than to its frequent removals in 
Canaan to Gilgal, Shiloh, Nob, and Gibeon (cfé 


1 Chr. xvii. 5). [As to the difference between om, 
tent, and }2¥n, tabernacle, the one describes the 


outer coverings of goats’ hair, the other the frame- 
work, or proper dierelliny. The Septuagint has, 
very incorrectly, év karahtuart kat év oxnyf, in 
a chart andatent.] 7. spake I a word with any 
of the tribes of Israel (3, tribes ; but in 1 Chr. 
xvii. 6 the word is "ppt, judges], whom I com- 
manded to feed my people Israel. [The difference 
may have arisen from the error of a copyist, who 
mistook a5 for a 2; but it has been pracented 
that ‘‘ tribes” is used here for ‘sceptres’ (cf. Gen. 
xlix. 10) = sceptre-bearers, rulers; or the tribes 
and the judges are viewed as one (Hengstenberg, 
tehewology, i., p. 129).] 8. 80 shalt thou say 
unto my servant David. Jehovah’s designation 
of David by the honourable title of his servant, 
was to give en a gracious assurance that his pious 
intentions were appreaistons It was a kind and 
delicate form of address, with a view not to dis- 
hearten him or wound his feelings, by a stern or 
disdainful rejection of his proposal; and though 
it is not stated here, it is affirmed elsewhere 
(1 Ki, viii, 18) that a positive expression of ap- 


God's promises 
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to David, 


10 men that are in the earth. Moreover I will appoint a place for my people 


11 any more, as beforetime, and as since the time that I commanded 
to be over my people Israel, and have caused thee to rest from al 


enemies, 


12 And /when thy days be fulfilled, and thou “shalt sleep with thy fathers, 


13 and I will establish his kingdom. 


14 and I will “stablish the throne of his kingdom for ever. 


father, and he shall be my son. 


15 but my mercy shall not depart away from him, %as I took i¢ from Saul, 


16 whom I put away before thee. 


17 ever. 


B. ©. 1042. 

Israel, and will ‘plant them, that they may dwell in a place of their own, | ‘ Jer. 24.6. 
and move no more; neither shall the children of wickedness afflict a tee 
I thine . Deut 31.16 

Also the Lorp telleth thee that he will make thee an house.| }t hy" 
Acts 13. 31, 
‘T will set up thy seed after thee, which shall proceed out of thy bowels, { 1 Cor.15.61. 
” He shall build an house for my names l7dey ete 

I °will be his] ps. 132.11. 

If he commit iniquity, I will chasten jams 

him with the rod of men, and with the stripes of the children of men: | m, Ki 5.5 

" Ps £9. 4 

And "thine house and thy kingdom shall | ° ee 

be established for ever before thee: thy throne shall be established for | ¢ ; Sam, 15, 
According to all these words, and according to all this vision, so ae 

0. 


did Nathan speak unto David. 


roval was given him on this occasion. 10. 

oreover I will appoint a place for my people 
Israel—i.e., according to my ancient romise, 
which has already been so far fulfilled by their 
being put in actual possession of Canaan. I will, 
through thy agency, establish their national tenure 
of that land, as well as their national privileges, in 
spite of all the assaults of their enemies. neither 
shail the children of wickedness afflict them 
any more [ndw-2, wicked people] (cf. Ps, Ixxxix. 
22-24). as beforetime—viz., Pharaoh in Egynt, 
and foreign conquerors in the troubled era of the 
judges. This promise or pledge of national secu- 
rity was of course suspended on the condition of 
their avoiding national rebellicn and apostasy. 
and maintaining faithful allegiance to the law of 
God. The general purport of the communication 
was, that David’s intention was approved of. 
But the time for carrying it into effect had not 
yet come. The humble tabernacle, with its cur- 
tained canopy, bad been designed by Jehovah to 
educate His people—long familiar with the gor- 
geous temples and the sensuous religion of Egypt — 
in a simpler form of worship, andin more spiritual 
ideas of the Divine Being, ever present in it by 
His emblem. It must still be continued a while 
longer, till those important ends were attained. 
From the time of the judges till the death of Saul 
the government was uncertain and temporary; and 
when the kingdom, through David, should have 
become consolidated, there would be an abiding 
temple. There was another, and a personal reason, 
of a symbolical nature, disclosed in a subsequent 
communication made to David (see on 1 Chr. xxii. 
8,9; xxviii. 3), for delaying the pias erection. 
Meanwhile, he might be assured of the presence 
as well as favour of Jehovah in the simple tent 
asin the magnificent temple. 11. Also the Lord 
telleth thee that he will make thee an house. 
As a reward for his pious purpose, God would 
increase and maintain the family of David, and, 
instead of dooming him to the fate of Saul, secure 
the succession of the throne to his dynasty. 
There is here a paranomasia or play upon the 
word house. David had proposed to build a 
house for the glory of God; but God announces 
His purpose to *make David an house.’ By the 
erection of a magnificent temple, it was intended 
to establish a centre of religious unity for the 
nation; but now it was made known that the 
eh fie and the oracles of God would be hence- 
orth embodied, not ts national temple, but in 


the living line of David's dynasty. In other 
words, the promise now made, with the previous 
blessings it. involved, would from this time be 
associated, not with a temple of stone, but with 
‘‘the son of David.” This announcement is cele- 
brated in strains of the liveliest gratitude and 
joy (Ps. xxi. 1-5; Ixi. 5, 6; cxxxviil. 2-8). 12.1 
will set up thy seed after thee, &c. [yp7]—used 
collectively for the whole descendants. It is cus- 
tomary for the eldest son born after the father’s 
succession to the throne to succeed him in his 
dignity as king. David had several sons by Bath- 
sheba, born after his removal to Jerusalem (ch. v. 
14-16; cf. 1 Chr, iii. 5; xvii. 11). But by a special 
ordinance and promise of Go successor was 

be a son born after this time; and the depar- 
ture from the established usage of the East, in 
fixing the succession, can be accounted for on no 
other known ground nreen the fulfilment of the 
Divine promise (see on 1 Ki. ii. 12), 13. He shall 
build an house for my name, and I will stab- 
lish the throne of his kingdom for ever. This 
declaration referred, in its primary application, to 
Solomon, and to the temporal kingdom of David’s 
family. The first clause of the verse refers to the 
building of the temple. ‘The general establish- 
ment of the royal house of David precedes the 
building of the temple ; the eternal establishment, 
mentioned in the last clause of v. 13, follows the 
building of the temple, or is coincident with it’ 
(Hengstenberg). 14, I will be his father, ahd he 
shall be my son—i,e., my preceiare towards 
him will be kind, tender, and paternal (cf. Ps. 
lxxxix. 26). If he commit iniquity [¥8 bears 


the sense of he in various bp eh Exod. ix. 21; 
Josh. xv. 16; Agee i, 12; 1 Sam. xi. 7,8] It 
cannot mean, if the Messiah commit iniquity, 
but whosoever of David's natural posterity shall 
do so, as is plainly determined, Ps. lxxxix. 30-32 ; 
CxxxiL 12, I willchasten him with the rod of men, 
and with the stripes of the children of men— 
i.¢., the trials, calamities, and sufferings to which 
sinful men are subject. 15. But my mercy shall 
not depart away from him, &c.—(cf. Ps, |xxxix. 
33, 34.) 16. thine house and thy dom shall 
be established for ever before thee, &c. The 
chain of Messianic promises which for ages had 
been broken, or transmitted obscurely under the 
forms of Mosaic ritual, was now renewed by the 
addition of a new and most important link, in 
the great promise made to David of perpetual 
succession in his family. This promise was un- 


David's prayer 


18 
anI,O 


2 SAMUEL VII. 


Then went king David in, and sat before the Lorp, and he said, ‘Who 
2 Lord Gop? and what és my house, that thou hast brought me | * Gen. s2. 10. 
19 hitherto? And this was yet a small thing in thy sight, O Lord Gop; but 
thou hast spoken also of thy servant’s house for a great while to come. 


and thanksgiving. 
B. C. 1012, 
Ex. 3, 11. 


t Isa. 65, 8 
6 Jaw. 


20 ‘And zs this the manner of man, O Lord Gop? And what can David | * Gen. 18.19, 


21 say more unto thee? for thou, Lord Gop, “knowest thy servant. 


derstood by him {as it was also by Solomon) as 
including the exercise of universal dominion (cf. 
Ps, ii. ; xxii.) ; and although the theocracy soon 
reached its culminating point of conquest under 
David, as well as of peace and splendour under 
Solomon—although it was destined, with all the 
accompaniment of Mosaic polity and ceremonial 
institutions, at a remote era to be overthrown 
—although, in short, ‘the sceptre did depart 
from Judah’—yet the promise was, in a larger and 
sublimer sense, fulfilled in David’s son, of another 
nature (Heb, i 8). This is the oath which God 
sware by his holiness to David—the covenant 
which He made with him respecting the perpetuit 
of his royal seed and kingdom (Ps. Ixxxix. 3, 
35, 36)—the word upon which He caused him to 
hope (Ps. cxix. 49), and which is afterwards so 
much dwelt upon through the Psalms, and by the 
succeeding prophets. his promise, like that 
made to Abraham, has a twofold aspect,—one 
oints to David’s natural posterity and temporal 
ingdom, the other to the Messiah and the king- 
dom of heaven. It respected the former only as 
types and pledges of the latter. Some, indeed, 
restrict this promise entirely to the Messiah, and 
deny that it was _— to David’s natural 
descendants at all. The passages which seem to 
apply any part of it to these, refer, in their opi- 
nion, to another promise made unto David, which 
was of a temporal! nature, and altogether distinct 
from this. But we have no account of any such 
promise in all the history. The truth is, this 
pase like many others in the Old Testament 
as a twofold sense—it takes in the type as well 
as the antitype; so that those who saw it accom- 
lished in what respected David’s temporal house, 
fad a proof that the Lord spoke by the prophet 
Nathan, and cata Te rok: pledge that He would 
also in due time fulfil the spiritual part of it also. 
That it included David’s descendants, who by or- 
dinary generation were to succeed him on the 
throne of Israel, is evident from David's applica- 
tion of it to his son Solomon, in whom the temporal 
part of it had a partial accomplishaent (1 Chr. 
xxii 6-11; xxviii 5-8). The Lord himself also 
applies it to Solomon, when He appeared in vision 
(2 Chr. viii. 7-18). It contains a threatening 
against such of David's children as should com- 
mit iniquity, which was verified on his royal 
posterity who succeeded him on the throne, whom 
the Lord punished for their transgressions, as 
the sacred history abundantly shows. It was to 
fulfil the temporal part of this promise that the 
Lord continued the house of David so a 3 on the 
throne of Judah, notwithstanding all their fre- 
uent and aggravated rebellions against Him 
a Ki. xi. 36; 2 Ki. viii. 19; 2 Chr. xxi. 7); and it 
‘was re eatedly appealed to ke the Jewish Church 
when the judgments inflicted upon David's tem- 
ral house and kingdom seemed to make it void. 
his promise a3 it represented David’s natural 
geed was conditional, so that the Lord at length 
deprived them of the kingdom ; but He did not by 
that deprivation violate or nullify the covenant 
with His servant; for this was only what he 
threatened at the commencement of it to do in 
the event of their committing iniquity (1 Chr. 
xxviii. 9). But how, ps was the promise made 


Pa, (39, 1. 


For thy 


good, that David’s seed should sit on his throne 
orever? The spiritual and eternal part of the 
promise pointed to the Messiah, who was to come 
of the seed of David according to the flesh, and 
to be raised up from the dead to sit for ever on 
His heavenly throne. The promise as it re- 
spected the Messiah was absolute, and in Him 
had its full accomplishment (cf. the last words of 
David, ch. xxiii. 5; Acts ii. 25-32 with Isa. ix. 6, 
7; xi. 1-10; lv. 1-5; Jer. xxiii. 5, 6; xxxiil. 14-26 ; 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24; xxxvii. 24, 25; Dan. ii. 44; 
Hos. iii. 5; Lukei, 31-33, 60-70 : see Hengstenberg’s 

Christology,’ i., pp. 123-145; ‘Edinburgh Evan- 
gelical Magazine,’ May, 1803; Hardwick’s ‘ Christ 
and other Masters,’ i., p. 145). 

18-29,—Davip’s PRAYER AND THANKSGIVING. 


18, Then went king David in, and sat before 
the Lord. Sitting was anciently an attitude for 
worship (Exod. xvii. 12; 1 Sam. iv. 13; 1 Ki, xix. 
4). As to the particular attitude, David sat most 
probably wpon his heels. 1t was the posture of 
the ancient Egyptians before the shrines; it is 
the posture of deepest respect before a superior 
in the East. Persons of highest dignity sit thus 
when they do sit in the presence of kings; and it is 
the only sitting attitude assumed by the modern 
Mohammedans in their places and rites of devo- 
tion, In Pococke’s ‘Travels’ is drawn the figure 
of a person half-sitting, half-kneeling, that is, 
kneeling so as to rest the muscular part of 
the body upon the heels. This, he informs us, is 
the attitude in which inferiors sit at this da 
before great men in the East; and it is regarde 
as a posture of proper humility. Who am I, O 
Lord God? and what is my house? This prayer 
breathes throughout a spirit of joyful surprise 
and overflowing gratitude. The exordium shows 
that David’s thoughts had been taking a rapid 
retrospective survey of his marvellous career, from 
his humble origin till his elevation to the throne 
—a career distinguished in every stage by signal 
tokens of the Divine favour, the crowning expres- 


‘gion of which was the promised prosperity of his 


royal line (Ps. xxi. 3: see Pye Smith’s ‘Scripture 
Testimony,’ p. 117). 19. thou hast spoken also 
of thy servant's house for a great while to 
come [pinqn>]—to time far distant. and is this 
the manner of man, O Lord God? [niin ney 
oN I]—and this is the manner of man. This is 
the rendering of Gesenius, who further explains it, 
‘not of God’—i. e., to deal with me thus so fami- 
liarly, as man with man. The Hebrew Adam 
being sometimes used to denote mean persons, 
some render these words, ‘Is this the maaner o 
men to deal with obscura people? And so thou 
hast done to me, not as to the son of a humble 
shepherd, but of some illustrious sovereign, en- 
titled to such notice.’ But others, comparing 
these words with 1 Chr. xvii. 17, and conceiving 
there is a mystic import lying under them, re- 
gard them as pointing to the more than mortal 
character and dignity of the Messiah (see Barreti’s 
‘Synopsis of Criticisms,’ il, p. ). 20, what 
can David say more unto thee—i. e., my obliga- 
tions are infinitely greater than I can express ; 
and then, ‘‘thou, Lord, knowest thy servant,’ 


David subdues 


God went to redeem for a 


24 their gods? 


27 before thee. 


servant be blessed for ever. 


8 AND “after this it came to pass, that David smote the Philistines, and 
subdued them: and David took 1Metheg-ammah out of the hand of the 


Philistines, 


2 And "he smote Moab, and measured them with a line, casting them 
down to the ground; even with two lines measured he to put to death, 
and with one full line to keep alive: and so the Moabites became David’s 


servants, and “brought gifts, 


2 SAMUEL VIII. 


*word’s sake, and according to thine own heart, hast thou done all these 

22 great things, to make thy servant know them. Wherefore “thou art 
great, O Lord Gop: for *there is none like thee, neither is there any God 

23 besides thee, according to all that we have heard with our ears. And 
“what one nation in the earth is like thy people, even like Israel, whom 

ople to himself, and to make him a name, 

and to do for you great things and terrible, for thy land, before *thy 
people, which thou redeemedst to thee from Egypt, Jrom the nations and 

For “thou hast confirmed to thysel } 

25 people unto thee for ever: and thou, Lorp, art become their God. And 
now, O Lord Gop, the word that thou hast spoken concerning thy servant, 
and concerning his house, establish ¢¢ for ever, and do as thou hast said. 

26 And let thy name be magnified for ever, saying, The Lorp of hosts zs the 
God over Israel: and let the house of thy servant David be established 

For thou, O Lorp of hosts, God of Israel, hast ®revealed to 
thy servant, saying, I will build thee an house: therefore hath thy servant 

28 found in his heart to pray this prayer unto thee. ) D 
thou art that God, and ‘thy words be true, and thou hast promised this 

29 goodness unto thy servant: therefore now “let it please thee to bless the 
oes of thy servant, that it may continue for ever before thee: for thou, 
O Lord Gop, hast spoken ¢¢: and with thy blessing let the house of thy 


his enemies. 


B. C. 1042. 


° Eph. 4 32. 
“1 Chr.16.25. 
2 Chr. 2. 5, 
Ps. 43. 1. 
Ps, 86. 10. 
Ps. 96. 4. 
Ps. 135. 6. 
Ps. 145. 3. 
Jer. 10. 6. 
* Deut. 3. 21. 
Dent. 4. 35, 
1Sam. 2. 2, 
Ps. 86. 8. 
Ps, £9. 6. 
Isa. 45, 6. 
¥ Deut. 4 7. 
Deut 33.29, 
* Neh. 1, 10. 
* Deut. 26.18, 
© Ps, 72. 19. 
Matt 6. 9. 
5 opened the 
ear. 
© John 17. 17. 
7 be thou 
pleased 
and bless. 


thy people Israel to be a 


And now, O Lord Gop, 


1Chr 18,1, 
1 Or, The 
bridle of 
Ammah, 
6’ Num “417, 
| ° Ps. 72. 10. 


must refer to the acer unspeakable feelings of 
his ravished heart. But by reference to the 
parallel passage (1 Chr. xvii. 17), this is spoken 
rather as a prayer, intimating that David could 
neither ask nor desire anything greater than 
what had been now conferred ; and therefore he 
would leave all his wants to be supplied by 
his aioe ‘Lord, who knew his servant.’ 21. 
For thy word’s sake, and according to thine own 
heart, hast thou done all these great things— 
4. ¢., it was of thine own gratuitous liberality, not 
from personal merits of mine, that thou hast 
entertained these marvellous purposes of favour 
towards me; and still more, that thou hast dis- 
closed them for my individual gratification, as 
well as my family aggrandizement (cf. 1 Chr. xvii. 
19). 23. what one nation. .. 1s like thy people, 
even like Israel, whom God went to redeem. 
The phraseology is used more humano; and the 
allusion is_ to the deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage. The rest of the sentence, which is con- 
fused and nearly unintelligible in our version, is 
translated by Kennicott as follows: ‘And to make 
himself a name, and to do for them things great and 
terrible,to drive out from before thy people (whom 
thou redeemedst to thee out of Egypt) the nations 
and their gods. And thou hast confirmed to 
thyself thy people Israel, to be a people unto 
thee for ever ; for thou, Jehovah, hast been their 
God.’ 


Israel, hast revealed to thy servant [pk7My mid; 
7722, hast uncovered the ear of thy servant ]— 
2. €., enlightened his mind, by communicatin 

through thy inspired prophet the knowledge o! 


thy kind and gracious purposes, 29. thou, 0 Lord 


27. For thou, O Lord of hosts, God of | b 


God, pate spoken it—(cf. Isa. xl. 8; xlvi. 10; 1 Pet. 
ic. 


CHAP. VIII. 1, 2.—Davm suspuEs THE Pat. 
LISTINES, AND MAKES THE MOABITES TRIBUTARY, 

1, David took Metheg-ammah out of the hand 
of the Philistines [FEKT anA-Ny nprij—and David 
took the bridle (bit) of the metropolis out of the 
hand of the Philistines; ie. he subdued the 
metropolis of the Philistines (Gesenius, ‘ Lexicon’ 
and ‘Geschichte der Hebr. Sprache,’ p. 41)—that 
is, Gath and her suburban towns (1 Chr. xviii. i Ys 
That town had been ‘a bridle’ by which the 
Philistines kept the people of Judah in check. 
David used it now as a barrier to repress that 
restless enemy. To the same effect Hévernick 
renders it, ‘David took the arm-bridle (the rein 
of dominion) out of the hand of the Philistines.’ 
The historian in this book records in general terms 
what the chronicler relates in particular detail. 

2. he smote Moab, and measured them with a 
line. This refers to a well-known practice of 
Eastern kings, to command their prisoners of 
war, particularly those who, notorious for the 
atrocity of their crimes, or distinguished by the 
indomitable spirit of their resistance, had greatly 
incensed the victors, to lie down on the round, 
and then put to death a certain portion of them, 
which was determined by lot, but most commonly 

y @ measuring line. Our version makes him put 
two-thirds to death, and spare one-third. The 
Septuagint and Vulgate make one-half. This war 
usage was not, perhaps, usually practised by the 
people of God; but Jewish writers assert that 
the cause of this particular severity against this 
people was their having massacred David's parents 


David subdues 


3 David smote also Hadadezer, the son of Rehob, king of *Zobah, as he 
4 went to recover “his border at the river Euphrates. 


6 two and twenty thousand men. 


Damascus: and the Syrians became servants to 
7 And the Lorp preserved David whithersoever he went. 


Hadadezer, king David took exceeding much brass. 


smitten him: for Hadadezer ®had wars with ‘Toi. 


B. C. 1040, 
, And David took | ¢ 1 Sam. 14, 
2from him a thousand chariots, and seven hundred horsemen, and twenty et 
thousand footmen: and David houghed all the chariot horses, but reserved | Ps. oo, 
5 of them for an hundred chariots. And when the Syrians of Damascus |, tile. 
came to succour Hadadezer king of Zobah, David slew of the Syrians | 260 uric” 
Then David put garrisons in Syria of |}sor, = 
avid, and brought gifts. | , Tibbath. 
And David took | * {Gis 
the shields of gold that were on the servants of Hadadezer, and brought | § ask him of 
8 them to Jerusalem. And from *Betah, and from ‘Berothai, cities of beet. 
9 When Toi king of Hamath heard that David had. smitten all the host with, 
10 of Hadadezer, then Toi sent Joram his son unto king David, to ®salute |’ 2s hand 
him, and to bless him, because he had fought against Hadadezer, and Farry 61. 
And Joram ‘brought | 1Chr.18.11, 
11 with him vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, and vessels of brass: which sia 
also king David “did dedicate unto the Lorp, with the silver and gold | 1 chr.26.2, 
12 that he had dedicated of all nations which he subdued; of Syria, and of| 2. 
Moab, and of the children of Ammon, and of the Philistines, and of | yess 
Rev. 21. 2%, 


Amalek, and of the spoil of Hadadezer, son of Rehob, king of Zobah. 


2 SAMUEL VIII. 


his enemies. 
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and family, whom he had, during his exile, com- 
mitted to the king of Moab. 

3-14. HE sMITES HADADEZER AND THE SYRIANS. 

3. Zobah—(cf, 1 Chr. xviii. 3.) This kingdom 
was bounded on the east by the Euphrates, and 
it extended westward from that river, perhaps as 
far north as Aleppo. Its exact sitrvation cannot 
be determined ; but it is supposed to lie between 
the Euphrates and the Orontes, towards the north- 
east of Damascus. It was long the chief among 
the petty kingdoms of [038] Syria, and its king 
bore the hereditary title of Hadadezer, or Hadar- 
ezer (Hadad, helped). a8 he went to recover 
his border at the river Euphrates—in accordance 
with the promises God made to Israel, that He 
would give them all the country as far as the 
Euphrates (Gen. xv. 18; Num. xxiv. 17).. In the 
first campaign David signally defeated him, and, 
besides a great number of foot-prisoners,' took 
from him an immense amount of hooty in chariots 
and horses: reserving only a small number of the 
latter, he hamstrung the rest. The text says seven 
hundred; but in I Chr. xviii. 4 the number is 
stated at seven thousand. The reason of this 
mutilation was, that horses being forbidden by 
the Mosaic constitution to the Hebrews, both in 
war and agriculture, it was of no use to keep 
them; and their neighbours, placing much de- 
pendence on cavalry, but having, for want of a 
native breed, to procure them by purchase, the 
greatest damage that could be done to such ene- 
mies was to render their horses unserviceable in 
war (see also Gen. xlix. 6; Josh. xi. 6, 9). A king 
of Damascene-Syria [p¥p2 DTX, 4.¢., the high- 
lands above Damascus, in later times called simp! 
DWN, Syria (1 Ki. xv. 18; Isa. vii. 1-8; Amos i. 5)] 
came to his succour; but David routed those 
auxiliary forces also, and having acquired.immense 
booty, took possession of their country, put garri- 
sons into their fortified towns, and made them 
tributary. 

9. Tol king of Hamath—Ccele-Syria. North- 
wards it extended to the city Hamath, on the 
Orontes, which was the capital of the country. 
The Syrian prince, hewne Gelnee? from the dread 
of a dangerous neighbour, sept his son with 
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valuable presents to David, to congratulate him 
on his victories, and solicit his alliance and pro- 
tection. 10. Joram—or Hadoram (1 Chr. xviii. 10). 
11. Which also king David did dedicate unto the 
Lord. Eastern princes have always been accus- 
tomed to hoard up vast quantities of gold (see 
Layard, ‘Nineveh and its Remains,’ ii., p. 344). 
This is the first instance of a practice uniformly 
followed by David, of seseryive after defraying 
expenses, and bestowing suita le rewards upon 
his soldiers, the remainder of the spoil taken in 
war, to accumulate for the grand project of his 
life—the erection of a national temple at Jeru- 
salem. all nations which he subdued—i.e., on 
the east and north of Palestine. The former 
comprised Amalek, Edom, Moab, and Ammon. 
‘The main object of David’s campaign on the 
east of the Jordan would be to reduce the for- 
tresses on the frequent heights (Ramoth) of Gilead, 
and in the rocky fortresses of the Lejah ’ (Porter's 
‘Damascus,’ ii., p. 240). Some of these were held 
by the old occupants of the country, on whose 
territory the Israelites were established; and 
they were the sources of constant danger and 
anxiety to the eastern tribes. These intrenched 
foes of the Hebrews were dislodged and subju- 
gated. And now, garrisoned by the troops of the 


| mighty conqueror, each fortress became the means 


of confirming and_ extending his dominions’ 
(Drew’s ‘Scripture Lands,’ PP, 138, 139). Thus 
by the conquests of David, the Hebrews had 
acquired territories equal to the boundaries of 
the promised land, and affording all the means 
for accomplishing the great work assigned them. 
The kingdom of Israel, as now extended, comprised, 
besides Palestine proper, the various northern 
states comprehended in the beautiful and wealtay 
country called by the general name of Aram 
(Syria), where the Zobahites ruled, as far as the 
Euphrates; all the region east of the Jordan ; 
the woodlands of Gilead, the fertile plains of 
the Hauran, and tho abundant pasturage of 
Bashan—all north and west from Hermon, and 
all east from the loftiest peaks of the Hauran ; 
all the country south-east, especially the Edomite 


territory, including the command of the eastern 


harbour of the Red Sea, and the whole line of 


David's kindness 
13 


put garrisons in Edom; throughout all 
they of Edom became David’s servants. 
15 
16 
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And David gat him a name when he returned from ®smiting of the 
14 Syrians in the %valley of Salt, 9being eighteen thousand men. And he 


whithersoever he went. And David reigned over all Israel; and David 
executed judgment and justice unto all his people. And iJoab the son 
of Zeruiah tvas over the host; and ‘Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud was 


to Mephibosheth, 


B. C. 1040, 


8 his 
smiting. 
92Kiu.7y, 


slaying. 
& Gen. 27. 99, 
¢ Pa sv. 2, 
5 ch 19, 18, 


om put he garrisons: and “all 
And the Lorp ‘preserved David 


17 !recorder; and ‘Zadok the son of Ahitub, and Ahimelech the son of |*1EL«¢s 

18 Abiathar, were the priests; and Seraiah eas the “scribe; and ™Benaiah | “yun 
the son of Jehoiada was over both the Cherethites and the Pelethites; | or, writer 
and David’s sons were }2chief rulers, a 


9 AND David said, Is there yet any that is left of the house of Saul, 
2 


'1Chr. 2% 3, 


that I may show “him kindness for Jonathan’s sake? And there was of | 110r, 


the house of Saul a servant, whose name was °Ziba: 
called him unto David, the king said unto him, Art thou Ziba? And he 

3 said, Thy servant 7s he. And the king said, Js there not yet any of the 
house of Saul, that I may show ‘the kindness of God unto him? And 
Ziba said unto the king, Jonathan hath yet a son, which is “lame on his 

4 feet. And the king said unto him, Where és he? And Ziba said unto 
the king, Behold, he zs in the house of ‘Machir, the son of Ammiel, in 

5 Lo-debar. Then king David sent, and fetched him out of the house of 
Machir, the son of Ammiel, from Lo-debar, 


caravan roads into Arabia, and all the Paran 
wilds, by which they held the avenues to Egypt, 
and could control the land commerce between that 
country and Phoenicia; in short, from Carchemish 
and Damascus to Elath, and the frontier of Phi- 
listia ; in other words, from the river of Egypt to 
the great river, the river Euphrates, 

13. returned from smit: of the Syrians 
(osx. Instead of Syrians, the Septuagint ver- 
sion has Edomites, the LXX. having read Dims 
(1 Chr. xviii. 12), which is the true reading, as is 
evident from v. 14 (see Davidson’s ‘ Hebrew Text 
of the Old Testament,” in loco.)} This conquest, 
made by the army of David, was due to the skil- 
ful gememiship and Coe mbar of Abishai and Joab 
(1 Chr. xviii. 12: cf. Ps. Ix., title). The valley was 
the ravine of Salt, in the neighbourhood of Sela, 
at the foot of Jebel Usdam (the Ghor, or upper part 
of the Arabah), adjoining the Salt Mountain, at 
tho south-western extremity of the Dead Sea, 
od palais the ancient territories of Judah and 
Edom (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 283; 
Porter's ‘ Handbook,’ p. 61; Stanley, ‘Sinai and 
Palestine,’ p. 478). 14. he put garrisons in Edom 
—with a view to secure his ate ip cd of so im- 
portant a dependency. It was, however, after the 
commencement of the war with the Syrians, and 
probably on a personal visit to Petra (Ps. ix. 9; 
eviii. 11). 

15-18.—His Retoen. 

15. David executed judgment and justice unto 
all his people. Though involved in foreign wars, 
he maintained an excellent system of govern- 
ment at home, the most eminent men of the age 
composing his cabinet of ministers. 16. Joab 
-.. Was over the host— by virtue of a special 
promise (ch, y. 8). recor ee or 
daily annalist, whose duty it was to register cur- 
rent events of interest and importance in the kings’ 
reigns—an office of ype trust and importance in 

tern countries (Herodotus, b. vi., ch. ¢.; b. vii., 
ch. 9; Morier’s ‘ Persia’), 17, Zadok... and one 
Ahimelech the son of Abiathar were the priests, 
There is a confusion in the text here (cf. 1 Chr. 
xvii. 16; xxiv. 3, 6, 31). on is substituted 


secretary. 
™ 1 Chr.18.17, 
120r, 

princes, 


and when they had 


for Abiathar,—‘‘and Ahimelech the son of Abia- 
thar” for *Abiathar the son of Ahimelech.’ Butin 
ch. xx. 25, and in all other passages, it is Abiathar 
who is mentioned as contemporary with Zadok. On 
the massacre of the priests at Nob, Saul conferred 
the priesthood on Zadok, of the family of Eleazar(l 
Chr. vi. 50), while David acknowledged Abiathar, of 
Ithamar’s family, who fled to him. The two high 
priests exercised their office under the respective 
Sete to whom they were attached, But on 

avid’s obtaining the kingdom over all Israel, 
they both retained their diguity—A biathar offici- 
ating at Jeruealem, and Zadok at Gibeon (1_Cbhr. 
xvi. 89), 18. Cherethites—i. ¢., Philistines (Zeph. 
ii. 5). Pelethites—from Pelet (1 Chr. xii. 3). They 
were the valiant men who, having accompanied 
David during his exile among the Philistines, 
were made his body-guard. and David’s sons 
Were chief rulers (17 ON33}—lit, priests (which 
they could not be); or, as Hebrew writers render 
it, princes, chiefs (i Chr. xviii. 17)—counsellors of 
the crown, particularly in ecclesiastical matters 


(see Gesenius, sub voce). 

CHAP, IX. 1-6.—Davip senps ror MEPurpo- 
SHETH. 

1. Is there yet any that is left of the house of 
Saul? It is quite clear that David was ignorant 
that his friend had any member of his family 
surviving, for his enquiry related to ‘any of the 
house of Saul.’ 2. a servant, whose name was 
Ziba. On enquiry, Saul’s land steward was found, 
who gave information that there still survived a 
son of Jonathan, who was five years old at bis 
father’s death, and whom David, then wanderin 
in exile, had never scen. His lamenege (ch. iv. 
had prevented him from taking any part in the 

ublic contests of the time. Besides, according to 

riental notions, the youn r son of 8 crowned 
monarch has a preferable claim to the succession 
over the son of a mere heir-apparent; and hence 
his name was never heard of as the rival of his 
eee ricer er tieatbe pees S 

18 Detng lost sight of; and it was only throu 
Ziba that David learned his exiatence: and the 


retired life he passed with one of the great families 


David’s messengers 2 SAMUEL X. 


6 


7 said, Mephibosheth. And he answered, Behold th 
said unto him, /Fear not: for I will surely a 


8 father; and thou shalt %eat bread at my table continually. 


upon such “a dead dog as I am? 


may have food to eat: 
bread alway at my table. 
11 servants. 


Micah. And all that dwelt in the house of 


continually at the king’s table; and was lame on both his feet. 
10 AND it came to . f tthe 
2 Ammon died, and 


the hand of his servants for his father. 
8 the land of the children ef Ammon. 
Ammon said unto Hanun tueir lord, 
honour thy father, that he 
David rather sent his servants unto 


disgracefully treated. 


Now when *Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, the son of Saul, was | 2 & 10° 
come unto David, he fell on his face, and did reverence. And David | * (sued 
seevant sand David} en” 
ow thee kindness for} 1chr.s. 
Jonathan thy father’s sake, and will restore thee all the land of Saul thy |/ pen 18, 
, t And he 
bowed himself, and said, What ¢s thy servant, that thou shouldest look “pra 
19, £0, 34, 
9 Then the king called to Ziba, Saul’s servant, and said unto him, ‘I pene gp 
have given unto thy master’s son all that pertained to Saul and to all bis} Mark 6. 33, 
10 house. Thou therefore, and thy sons, and thy servants, shall till the} ,** 
land for him, and thou shalt bring in the fruits, that thy master’s son a Ng 
but Mephibosheth thy master’s son shall eat | Jer.sa. ss 
Now Ziba ‘had fifteen sons and twenty |*? Sem % 
Then said Ziba unto the king, kAccording to all that my enix 
lord the king hath commanded his servant, so shall thy servant do, As |‘ ch. 164 
for Mephibosheth, said the king, he shall eat at my table, as one of the | cb. 1. %% 
12 king’s sons. And Mephibosheth had a young son, whose ‘name was |; og 
? { iba were servants unto | * ch 16. 1-4 
13 Mephibosheth. So Mephibosheth dwelt in Jerusalem; for he did “eat | 9% 
ass after this, that the king “of the children of |+ Tobr. 8h 
, anun his son reigned in his stead. hen said |" 1" 
David, I will show kindness unto Hanun the son of Nahash, as his cous 
father showed kindness unto me. And David sent to comfort him by| Jer. 63. 83, 
And David’s servants came into | _** 
And the princes of the children of | cHa?. 10. 
1Tbinkest thou that David doth |* mt 
hath sent comforters unto thee? hath not See. 
thee, to search the city, and to spy | * In thine 
eyes doth 
Davidt 


4 it out, and to overthrow it? Wherefore Hanun took David’ servants, 


and shaved off the one half of their beards, and cut off their garments in 


in the pastoral regions of trans-Jordanic Canaan, 
who remained attached to the fallen dynasty. 
Mephibosheth (his proper name was Merib-baal, 
1 Chr. viii. 34) was invited to court; but whether 
from the simplicity and bashfulneas of @ yout 
who had lived in a nomad country, ahd awed by 
the splendour of a court, or apprehending some 
danger from the supplanter oF his family, he 
betrayed so much nervous alarm that he required 
all the tender and soothing words David kindly 
spake to reassure him (v. 7). 

I... Will restore thee all the land of Baul 
father—i.e., grandfather; his private estate 
thou shalt eat bread at my table 
continually. A place at the royal table on public 
days was assigned him, as is still the custom with 
Eastern monarchs. Saul’s family estate, which had 
‘allen to David in right of bis wife (Num. xxvul. 
8), or been forfeited to the crown by Ish-bosheth’s 
rebellion (ch. xii. 8), was provided (v. 11; also ch. 
xix. 28) for epabhng ins to maintain an establish- 
ment suitable to rank, and Ziba appointed 
steward to manage it, on the condition of receiving 
one-half of the produce in remuneration of his 
labour and expense, while the other moiety was 
to be paid ss rent to the owner of the land (ch. 
xix. 29), This is a very common arrangement in 
farming the soil in Eastern countries, especially 
when the proprietor furnishes the seed. 

10. Ziba had fifteen sons vants 

The mention of his snk, ane ee slaves in_ his 
house, was to show beg ephibosheth would be 


if 
thy 
at Gibeah. 


h | But through him the name and 


and twenty servants. | to 


honoured with an equipage ‘as one of the kivg’s 
gons.’ 12. Mephibosheth had a young son, whose 
name was Micah, Whether born before or after 
his residence in Jerusalem cannot be ascertained. 
memory of the 
excellent Jonathan was preserved (seo on 1 Chr. 

viii. 34, 35; ix. 40, 41). 
CHAP. X. 4-5.—Davm’s MESSENGERS, SENT TO 
COMFORT HANUN, ARE DISGRACEFULLY TREATED. 
i. king of the children of Ammon died, and 
Hanun bis son reigned in his stead [19, gra- 
ciously regarded, compassionate; Septnagiat, ’Av- 
yoy _ | will show kindness unto Hanun, the 
gon of Nahash, as bis father showed kindness 
unto me. It is probable that this was the Nahash 
against whom saul waged war at Jabesh-gilead 
1 Sam. xi ll), David, on leaving Gath, where 
is life was ¢xposcd to danger, found an asylum 
with the king of Moab; and as Nahash, king of 
the Ammonites, was his nearest neighbour, it 
may be that, during the feud between Saul and 
David, he, through enmity to the former, was 
kind and hospitable to David. 3, the princes of 
the children of Ammon said unto Hanus. Their 
suspicion was not warranted either by any overt 
act or by any cherished design of David: i¢ must 
have originated in their knowledge of the denun- 
¢diations of God's law inst them (Deut. xxii. 
3-6), and of David's policy in stedfastly adherin 
t. & an... shaved off the one half o 


their beards. From the ne eye dress of the 
Hebrews and other Orientals, the curtailment of 


Joab defeats 2 SAMUEL X. the Syrians. 

5 the middle, even to their buttocks, and sent them away. When they 5S 
told i¢ unto David, he sent to meet them, because the men were greatly i so 
ashamed: and the king said, Tarry at *Jericho until your beards be} Jer. 43 20, 

rown, and then return. . 28, 

6 2 And when the children of Ammon saw that they “stank before David, meee 
the children of Ammon sent and hired “the Syrians of Beth-rehob, and | » probably 
the Syrians of Zoba, twenty thousand footmen, and of king Maacah a some vil 

7 thousand men, and of *Ish-tob twelve thousand men. And when David ined 

8 heard of i¢, he sent Joab, and all the host of ‘the mighty men. And the| compare 
children of Ammon came out, and put the battle in array at the enterin aah, 4 23 
in of the gate: and the Syrians of hoba, and of Rehob, and Ish-tob, an bot it 

9 Maacah, were by themselves in the field. When Joab saw that the | « Gen. x. :0. 
front of the battle was against him before and behind, he chose of all the alge 

10 choice men of Israel, and put them im array against the Syrians: and | , 154" ‘oe 
the rest of the people he delivered into the hand of Abishai his brother, | s or, the 

11 that he might put them in array against the children of Ammon. And Ronit 
he said, If the Syrians be too strong for me, then thou shalt help me; butif| 5° whan k 
the children of Ammon be too strong for thee, then I will come and help} ‘s, 

12 thee. Be ‘of good courage, and let us ’play the men for our people, fea ee 
and for the cities of our God: and*the Lorp do that which seemeth |’ Dent 3.6 
him good. ig ‘vee. 4.9. 

13° And Joab drew nigh, and the people that were with him, unto the ; Cer. 08. 

14 battle against the Syrians: and they fled before him. And when the tite te 
children of Ammon saw that the Syrians were fled, then fled they also} che. a1. 
before Abishai, and entered into the city. So Joab returned from the ee : 
children of Ammon, and came to Jerusalem. rh poe 

15 And when the Syrians saw that they were smitten before Israel, they| «0. 

16 gathered themselves together. And Hadarezer sent, and brought out the : mie 6. 
Syriaus that were beyond the ‘river: and they came to Helam; and Eupliretes 

17 *Shobach the captain of the host of Hadarezer went before them. And | ‘or, 
when it was told David, he gathered all Israel together, and passed over Poe 


Jordan, and came to Helam. And the Syrians set themselves in array 


their garments must have given them an aspect 
of gross indelicacy and ludicrousness. Besides, a 
knowledge of the extraordinary respect and value 
which has always been attached, and the gross in- 
sult that is implied in any indignity offered, to 
the beard in the East, will account for the shame 
which the deputies felt, and the determined spirit 
of revenge which burst out in all Israel on learn- 
ing the outrage. Two instances are related in 
the modern history of Persia of similar insults by 
kings of haughty and imperious temper, involving 
the nation in war (see other instances in Joseph 
Wolf's ‘Researches and Missionary Labours,’ D. 
496; and Graham’s ‘Jordan and the Rhine,’ p. 
189) ; and we need not therefore be surprised that 
David vowed revenge for this wanton and public 
outrage. 5. Tarry at Jericho—or in the neigh- 
bourhood, after crossing the.fords of the Jordan. 
6-14.—THE AMMONITES OVERCOME. 

6. when the children of Ammon saw that they 
stank before David. To chastise those insolent 
and inhospitable Ammonites, who had violated 
the common law of nations, David sent a large 
army under the command of Joab, while they, 
informed of the impending attack, made energetic 
preparations to repel it by engaging the services 
of an immense number of Syrian mercenaries. 
Beth-rehob—the capital of the low-lying region 
between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. Zoba—(see 
on ch, viii. 3.) of King Maacab. His territories 
lay on the other side of Jordan, near Gilead (Deut. 
iii, 14), Ish-tob—i,e., regen of Tob; the place 


of Jephthah’s maranding adventures (see also 1 

hr. xix. 6; Ps. lx., title). As the Israelite 
soldiers poured into the Ammonite territory, that 

eople met them at the frontier town of Medeba 
in hr. xix. 7-9), the native troops covering the 
city, while the Syrian mercenaries lay at some 
distance encamped in the fields. In making the 
attack, Joab divided his forces into two separate 
detachments—the one of which, under the com- 
mand of his brother Abishai, was to concentrate 
the attack upon the city, while he himself marched 
against the overwhelming host of mercenary aux- 
iliaries. It was a just and necessary war that had 
been forced on Israel, and they could hope for the 
blessing of God upon theirarms. With great judg- 
ment the battle opened against the mercenaries, 
who could not stand against the furious onset of 
Joab; and not feeling the cause their own, con- 
sulted their safety by flight. The Ammonites, 
who had placed their chief dependence upon a 
foreign aid, then retreated to intrench themselves 
within the walls of the town. 

14, 80 Joab returned . . . and came to Jerusa- 
lem. Probably the season was too-far advanced 
for entering on a siege, 

15-19. THE SYRIANS DEFEATED. 

16. Hadarezer sent, and brought out the 
Syrians that were beyond. the river [O28 ; Sep- 
tuagint, tiv Luplav x rou mépav Tov ToTapmou Xa- 
Aaud«). This prince had enjoyed a breathing-time 
after his defeat (ch. viii. 3); and, alarmed at the 
wcreasing power and greatness of David, as wel] 


David commits 


apy more. 


11 __ AND it came to pass, !after the year was expired, at the time when 
kings go forth to battle, that “David sent Joab, and his servants with him, 
and all Israel; and they destroyed the children of Ammon, and besieged 
Rabbah. But David tarried still at Jerusalem. 

2 And it came to pass in an evening-tide, that David arose from off his 
bed, °and walked upon the roof of the king’s house: and from the roof 
he ‘saw & woman washing herself; and the woman tcas very beautiful to 

3 look upon. And David sent and enquired after the woman. And one 
said, Js not this *Bath-sheba, the daughter of *Eliam, the wife of “Uriah 

4 the Hittite? And David sent messengers, and took her: and she came 
in unto him, and ‘he lay with her; ‘for she was ‘purified from her 

5 uncleanness: and she returned unto her house. And the woman con- 

6 ceived, and sent and told David, and said, ’I am with child. And David 


as being an ally of the Ammonites, Jevied a vast 
army, not only in Syria, but in Mesopotamia, 
amongst his tributaries and vassals (v. 19), to in- 
vade the Hebrew kingdom. Shobach, his general, 
in pursuance of this design, had maertuae his 
troops as far as Helam, a border-town of Eastern 
Manasseb, when David, crossing the Jordan by 
forced marches, suddenly surprised, defeated, and 
dispersed them, 18. seven hun chariots of 
the Syrians. Inthe parallel passage of 1 Chr. xix. 
18 the reading is seven thousand, which is more 
probable. The result of this great and decisive 
victory was, that all the petty kingdoms of Syria 
submitted, and became his tributaries (see on 1 
Chr. xix.: cf. Ps. 1x., title). 

CHAP. XI. 1.—Joazs Besteces RaBBAB. 

1. at the time when kings go forth to battle. 
The return of spring was the usual time of com- 
mencing military operations. This expedition 
took place the year following the war against the 
Syrians; and it was entered upon because the 
disaster of the former campaign having fallen 
chiefly upon the Syrian mercenaries, the Am- 
monites had not been punished for their insult 
to the ambassadors. David sent Joab, and his 
servants . .. they destroyed the children of 
Ammon. The eee army that Joab com- 
manded ravaged the Ammonite country, and 
committed great havoc both on the people and 
their property, until, having reached the capital, 
they besieged Rabbah, ‘* Rabbah” denotes a great 
city. This metropolis of the Ammonites was 
situated in the mountainous tract of Gilead, not 
far from the source of the Arnon, Extensive 
ruins are still found on its site. But David tar- 
ried still at Jerusalem (3%, sat still ; Septuagint, 
ixaSoe], At the time when kings go forth to 
battle, king David remained at home, from in- 
dolence or self-indulgence. The latter supposi- 
tion is generally adopted, as affording the true 
solution, the key to the crime he perpetrated. 


‘Queritur Zgisthus, qui re esset factus edulter; 


In promptu res est; desidiosus erat.’ 
2-13.—DavID COMMITS ADULTERY WITH BatH- 
SHEBA, 


2, in an evening-tide, that David arose from 
off-his bed. The Hebrews, like other Orientals, 
rose at day-break, ae gore took a nap during 


2 SAMUEL XI. 


18 against David, and fought with him. And the Syrians fled before Israel; 
and David slew the men of seven hundred chariots of the Syrians, and 
forty thousand °horsemen, and smote Shobach the captain of their host, 

19 who died there. And when all the kings that were ‘servants to Hadarezer 
saw that they were smitten before Israel, they made 
and served them. So the Syrians feared to help 


adultery with Bath-sheba, 


B.C. 10:7, 
4 1 Chr 19.18, 
footmep. 
$ Gen. 14. 4, 
CHAP. 11, 

1 atthe 
return of 


ace with Israel, 
the children of Ammon 


the heat of the day, and afterwards they lounged 
in the cool of the evening on their flat-roofed 
terraces. It is probable that as the climate of 
Palestine in spring is exceedingly mild and balmy, 
the custom may have obtained amongst the 
Hebrews, as is still universal in Persia and other 
Eastern countries, of sleeping on the house-to 
The repose in the open air is much more refresh- 
ing than in the confinement of aroom (see Morier’s 
‘Second Journey to Persia’). Most of the people 
in modern Palestine sleep there in warm weather 
still. 3, one —lit., he said to himself. Is 
not this Bath-sheba, &c. [vay-n3, daughter of 
the oath ; or Bathshua (1 Chr. iii. 5); Septuagint, 
Bnpcafee.| She seems to have been a celebrated 
uty, whose renown had already reached the 
ears of David, as happens in the t, from 
reports carried by the women from harem to 
harem. Bath-sheba, the daughter of Eliam—or 
Ammiel (1 Chr. iii, 5), one of David’s worthies (cb. 
xxiii. 34), and son of Ahithophel. 4 David sent 
messengers, and took her. The a Whe kings of 
the East, when they take a fancy for a woman, 
send an officer to the house where she lives, 
who announces it to be the rye pleasure she 
should remove to the palace. An apartment is 
there assigned to her, and if she is chosen queen, 
the monarch orders the announcement to be made 
that he has taken her to be his chief wife. 
Many instances in modern Oriental history show 
the ease and despatch with which such cheese! 
marriages are contracted, anda new beauty add 
to the royal seraglio. But David had to make a 
promise, or rather an express stipulation, to Bath- 
sheba, before she complied with the royal will 
(1 Ki. i. 13, 15, 17, 28); for, in addition to her 
transcendent beauty, she appears to have been a 
woman of superior talents and address in obtain- 
ing the object of herambition ; and in her securing 
that her son should succeed on the throne—in her 
promptitude to givenotice of her pregnancy—in her 
activity in defeating Adonijah’s natural expecta- 
tion of succeeding to the crown—in her dignity 
as king’s mother—we see very strong indications 
of the ascendancy she ree and maintained over 
David, who perhaps had ample leisure and op- 
portunity to discover the punishment of this 
unhappy connection in more ways than onc 
(Tayk 'e ‘Calmet’). 5. the woman conceived, 


Oriah is slain 


2 SAMUEL XI, 


to David. 


of his lord, but went not down to his house. 
14 


15 Joab, and sent 7¢ by the hand of Uriah. 
from him, that he may ‘be smitten, and die. 


16 
17 Uriah unto a place where he knew that valiant men were. 


18 


wrath arise, and he say unto thee, Wherefore 
the city when ye did fight? knew 


in battle. 


sent to Joab, saying, Send me Uriah the Hittite. And Joab sent Uriah —. 
sof ace 
And when Uriah was come unto him, David demanded cf him Show | 2e2°2°% 
8 Joab did, and how the people did, and how the war prospered. And |» Ps4i, 2. 
David said to Uriah, *Go down to thy house, and ‘wash thy fect. And heen 
Uriah departed out of the king’s house, and there ®followed him a mess|  Gen'jp. 5, 
9 of meat from the king. But /Uriah slept at the door of the king’s house | ¢ went out 
10. with all the servants of his lord, and went not down to his house. And ; i te a 
when they had told David, saying, Uriah went not down unto his house, | “y, 
David said unto Uriah, Camest thou not from thy journey? why then didst | Pro. 21.30 
11 thou not go down unto thine house? And Uriah said unto David, *The | * aol 
ark, and Israel, and Judah, abide in tents; and my ‘lord Joab, and the|: cn we 
servants of my lord, are “encamped in the open fields; shall I then go| Matt 10.2s. 
into mine house, to eat and to drink, and to lie with my wife? As thou ou. 
12 livest, and as thy soul liveth, I will not do this thing. And David said| "¢?* ¥ 
to Uriah, “Tarry here to-day also, and to-morrow I will let thee depart. | Jer. 2. 22, 
13 So Uriah abode in Jerusalem that day and the morrow. And when|, Geass: 
David had ¢alled him, he did eat and drink before him; and “he made| 4.” *” 
him drunk: and at even he went out to lie on his bed with the servants — = 
And it came to pass in the morning, that David ?wrote a letter to| pro. 1, 
And he wrote in the letter, » sb 213 
saying, Set. ye Uriah in the fore front of the “hottest battle, and retire ye he oe 
Eccl. 6. 11, 
And it came to pass, when Joab observed the city, that he assigned | _Jer.17. 0. 
And the men | ; frone 
of the city went out and fought with Joab: and there fell some of the| him. 
people of the servants of David; and Uriah the Hittite died also. ch. 12.9 
Then Joab sent and told David all the things concerning the war; nts Do 
19 and charged the messenger, saying, When thon hast made an end of} ‘o.. 
20 telling the matters of the war unto the king, and if so be that the king’s| Job. 3 
approached ye so nigh unto}, pte = 
e not that they would shoot from the| Sugg 71. 
Jerubbaal, 


21 wall? Who smote "Abimelech the son of ‘Jerubbesheth? did not a 


and sent and told David. Some immediate mea- 
sures of concealing their sin were necessary, a3 
well for the king’s honour as for her safety, for 
death was the panisbmiens of an adulteress (Lev. 
xx. 10), and therefore Uriah was ordered home 
frorn the war. 

8 Go down to thy house. This sudden recall, 
the manner of the king, his frivolous questions 
(v. 7), and his urgency for Uriah to sleep in his 
own house, probably awakened suspicions of the 
cause of this procedure. there followed him a 
mess Of meat from the king. A portion of meat 
from the royal table, sent to one’s own house or 
lodging, is one of the greatest compliments 
which an Eastern prince can pay. 9. But Uriah 
slept at the door of the king’s house. It is cns- 
tomary for servants, especially the porters or 
doorkeepers, to sleep in the poreh or long gallery 
outside the doors—sometimes on a stone bench 
sometimes on a form made of palm-fronds, and 
very often, indeed for the most part, on the 
ground, having nothing but a stone for a pillow; 
and the guards of the Hebrew king did the same. 

hatever his secret eusyieions might have been, 
Uriah’s refusal to indulge in the enjoyment of 
domestic Lporabs and his determination to sleep 
‘at the door of the kivg’s house,” arose (v. 11) 
from @ high and honourable sense of military duty 
and propriety 11 Israel, and Judah, abide in 
tents [nispa]—properly Pr boothe. Its use, how- 


ever, in this passage to signify tents, overturns 

one of the favourite objections of Colenso (see on 

xod. xii. 37). But, doubtless, the resolution of 

Uriah was overruled by that Providence which 

brings good out of evil; and which has recorded 

this sad episode for the warning of the Church. 
14-27.—URIAH SLAIN. 

14, David wrote a letter to Joab... 15. Set 
ye Uriah in the fore front of the hottest battle. 
The various arts and stratagems by which the 
king tried to cajole Uriah, till at last he resorted 
to the horrid crime of murder, the cold-blooded 
cruelty of despatching the letter by the hands of 
the gallant but much-wronged soldier himself, the 
enlistment of Joab to be a partaker of his sin, 
the heartless affectation of mourning, and the 
indecent haste of his marriage with Bath-sheba, 
have left an indelible stain upon the character of 
David, and exhibit a painfully humiliatiog proof 
of the awful lengths to which the best of men 
Tay go when they want the restraining grace of 


od. 
18, Then Joab sent and told David, &c. The 
report needs no comment. It is sufficient to say 
that it was worthy of the quarter from which it 
came ; and in possessing so terrible a secret as the 
premeditated murder of Uriah, the wily Joab per- 
ceived his advantage, not only for an understand. 
ing on account of any military errors he might 
have committed, but for all other delinquencies. 


Nathan's parable 2 SAMUEL XII. of the ewe-lamb. 


woman cast a piece of a millstone upon him from the wall, that he died | B.C. 103. 
in Thebez? why went ye nigh the wall? then say thou, Thy servant Uriah | ° be evil in 


the Hittite is dead also. thine eyes, 
22 So the messenger went, and came and showed David all that Joab feta 


23 had sent him for. And the messenger said unto David, Surely the men} Feel. 11, 
prevailed against us, and came out unto us into the field, and we were], ;. 

24 upon them even unto the entering of the gate. And the shooters shot | ‘s. 
from off the wall upon thy servants; and some of the king’s servants be | Judg. 5.1% 

25 dead, and thy servant Uriah the Hittite is dead also. Then David said} }° 
unto the messenger, Thus shalt thou say unto Joab, Let not this thing stark evil in 
%displease thee; for the sword devoureth one as well as another: make | theevesof 


mu rita more strong against the city, and overthrow it; and encourage pat 
on nim. . Job 14.16. 
26 And when the wife of Uriah heard that Uriah her husband was dead, ey ne 


27 she mourned for her husband. And when the mourning was past, David 
sent and fetched her to his house, and she ‘became fis wits, and bare Lie 
him a sou. idl 
12 But the thing that David had done "displeased the Lorp. AND the | CHAP. 12 
Lorp sent Nathan unto David. And *he came unto him, and ®said unto | °F 5 
him, There were two men in one city; the one rich, and the other poor. | » Judg. 9. & 

2, The rich man had exceeding many flocks and herds; but the poor man| 1. 

3 had nothing, save one little pasar which he had bought and nourished | °%.i*.5 
UP; and it grew up together with him, and with his children; it did eat} 1sa.5.s. 
of his own ‘meat, and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and | Matt.a1.s3- 

4 was unto him asa daughter. And there came a traveller unto the rich} oy. 
man; and he spared to take of his own flock, and of his own herd, to amet © 
dress for the wayfaring man that was come unto him; but took the poor | * ssschild 
man’s lamb, and dressed it for the man that was come to him. ab dgath: 

5 And David’s anger was greatly kindled against the man; and he said | thy to die. 
to Nathan, As the Lorp liveth, the man that hath done this thing *shall | ° E21. 

G surely die: and he shall restore the lamb “fourfold, because he did this | 4 1sam. 16 
thing, and because he had no pity. 1 

7 And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man. Thus saith the Lorp|. ° 7% 
God of Israel, I “anointed thee king over Israel, and I delivered thee| 4, 

8 out of the hand of Saul; and I gave thee thy master’s house, and thy| ch.i.41 
master’s wives into thy bosom, A gave thee the house of Israel and of} 1”. 
Judah; and if that had been too little, I would moreover have given |, Namisst 

9 unto thee such and guch things. Wherefore ‘hast thou / ceaiaet 


¢ Num.15,31. 
the |” tsa. 6, 24. 


CHAP. XII. 1-6.—Natuan’s PARABLE. conscience, and prone him to his knees. The 

1, the Lord sent Nathan unto David. The | sincerity and depth of his penitential sorrow are 
use of pane is a favourite style of peeaioe evinced eke psalms he composed, (Ps. xxxii.; 
amongst Oriental people, especially in the con- | li; ciii.) e was pardoned, so far as related to 
veyance of unwelcome truth. This exquisitely | the restoration of the Divine favour. But as 
pathetic Parle was founded on a common | from his high character.for pene and his eminent 
custom of pastoral people who have pet lambs, | rank in society, his peer le fall was calculated 
which they bring up with their children, and | to do great iniety to the cause of religion, it was 
which they address in terms of endearment. The | necessary that God should testify His abhorrence 
atrocity of the real, however, far exceeded that of | of sin by leaving even His own servant toreap the 
the fictitious offence. bitter temporal fruits. David was not himself 

8, the man that hath done this thing shall doomed, according to his own view of what justice 
surely die. This award was more severe than the | demanded (v. 5); but he had to suffer a uadruple 
case deserved, or than was warranted by the | expiation in the successive deaths of four sons, 
divine statute (Exod. xxii. 1). The sympathies of besides a lengthened train of other evils. 8. I 
the king had been deeply enlisted, his indignation | gave thee thy master’s house, and thy master’s 
_ aroused, but his conscience was still asleep; and | wives. The phraseology means nothing more than 
at the time when he was most fatally indulgent to | that God, in His providence had given David, as 
his own sins, he was most ready to condemn the | king of Terael, everything that was Saul’s. The 


delinquencies and errors of others. history furnishes conclusive evidence that he 
7-23, —HE APPLIES IT TO DAVID, WHO CONFESSES | never actually married any of the wives of Saul. 
HIS SIN, AND IS PARDONED. But the harem of the preceding king belongs, 


7, Nathan said to David, Thou art the man. | according to Oriental notions, as a part of the 
These awful words pers his heart, aroused his | regalia, to his successor (see on ch, iii, 7; xvi. 21; 


David confesseth 2 SAMUEL XII. 


commandment of the Lorp, to do evil in his sight? ’Thou hast killed 
Uriah the Hittite with the sword, and hast taken his wife to be thy wife, 


10 and hast slain him with the sword of the children of Ammon. Now 


11 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 


20 


21 


22 
23 


1 Ki. ii. 22). 11. I will 
out of thine own house, &c. The prophet speaks 
of God threatening to do what He only permitted apparently from this, th 
to be done. The fact is, that David's loss of | dead, he who had so dee 
character, by the discovery of his crimes, tended, | himself from the earth, w 
in the natural course of things, to diminish the 


respect of his family, to weaken the authority of | anointed himself with 


his 


of many disorders throughout his kingdom. 17; Amos vi.6), 


15. the Lord struck the child... and it was and, after worshipping Go 
very sick. The first visible chastisement inflicted | turned to his wonted repast, 


on 


which was the evidence and monument of his 
uilt. Hig domestics were surprised at his con- than usual: v. 15 has 
uct, and in explanation of the singularity it is 


therefore * the sword shall never depart from thine house; because thou 
hast despised me, and hast taken the wife of Uriah the Hittite to be thy 
wife, ‘I'hus saith the Lorp, Behold, I will raise up evil against thee out 
of thine own house, and I will ‘take thy wives before thine eyes, and 
give them unto thy neighbour, and he shall lie with thy wives in the 
sight of this sun. For thou didst ¢¢ secretly; *but I will do this thing 
before all Israel, and before the sun. ; 

And ‘David said unto Nathan, ‘I have sinned against the Lorp. 
And Nathan said unto David, The Lorp also hath ™put away thy sin; 
thou shalt not die. Howbeit, because by this deed thou hast given 
great occasion to the enemies of the Lorp "to blaspheme, the child also 
that is born unto thee shall surely die. And Nathan departed unto his 
house. 

And the Lorp °struck the child that Uriah’s wife bare unto David, 
and it was very sick. David therefore ” besought God for the child; and 
David "fasted, and went in, and lay “all night upon the earth. And 
the elders of his house arose, and sent to him, to raise him up from the 
earth: but he would not, neither did he eat bread with them. And it 
came to pass on the seventh day, that the child died, And the servants 
of David feared to tell him that the child was dead: for they said, 
Behold, while the child was yet alive, we spake unto him, and he would 
not hearken unto our voice : how will he then *vex himself, if we tell him 
that the child isdead? But when David saw that his servants whispered, 
David perceived that the child was dead: therefore David said unto his 
servants, Is the child dead? And they said, He is dead. Then David 
arose from the earth, and washed, and “anointed himself, and changed 
his apparel, and came into the house of the Lorp, and ‘worshipped: 
then he came to his own house; and when he required, they set bread 
before him, and he did eat. Then said his servants unto him, What 
thing 7s this that thou hast done? Thou didst fast and weep for the 
child, while it was alive; but when the child was dead, thou didst rise 
and eat bread. And he said, While the child was yet alive, I fasted and 
wept: ‘for I said, Who can tell ahether Gon will be gracious to me, that 
the child may live? But now he is dead, wherefore should I fast? can 


I bring him back again? “I shall go to him, but “he shall not return 
to me. 


government, and to encourage the Prevalence | when the 


David appeared on the person of that child cob of others. In th 


his sin. 
x. C. 1031. 
9 ch 11, 16. 


27. 

& ch. 18, 28, 
29, 

ch. 1%. 14, 


© ch. 94. 10, 
Jcb 7, 20, 
Ts. 82. 6, 
Ps. 61. 4. 
Pro. 28. 13. 

a ee 
Mic 7. 18, 
Zech. 3. 4, 

* Isa 52.5, 
Eze. 83 20. 
Rom, 2. 24, 

° Gen. 4.7. 
Amos 3 2. 

P Isa. 26. 16, 
Jer. 18. & 
Jer. 50. 4, 

3 fasieda 
fast 
Judg. 20.26, 
Joel 1. 14, 

@ ch. 13. 31. 

4 do burt. 


zTOUS. 3" 
Tro. 14 16, 


Pro. 16. 6. 
Lam. 3. 40, 
41. 

8 Isa. 33. 1, 5. 
Jon. 3. 9, 

* 2Cor. 5. 1-8 
Heb. 11. 10. 
Heb 13.14, 

* Job 7. 8, 9. 


raise up evil against thee | prise of David’s servants, then, who had seen his 
bitter anguish while the child was sick, arose 

at when he found it was 
ply lamented, arose of 
: ithout waiting for their 
coming about him, immediately bathed and 
perfumes, as Orientals do 
Y 80 into society (Ps. xlv. 8; Prov. vii. 
instead of bate as a mourner, 
with solemnity, re- 

without any inter- 
sit is short passage the 
ivine names are used with greater Variation 


[7§n:] Jehovah (the Lord); 


necessary to remark that the custom in the East is |” 16 has [ooy 7] God; and in », 22 the Hebrew 


to leave the nearest relative of a deceased person | text has [jn] Jehovah (the Lord), where in our 
to the full and undisturbed indulgence of his | version is God. 


Whether the sacred histori 
grief, till, on the third or fourth day at farthest | was guided in the f ies ‘by 


l f 4 employment of these names b 
(John xi. 17), the other relatives and friends visit some unknown pri ile ea 


John xi } f inciple, or he used them i dis- 
him, invite him to eat, lead him toa bath, and bring | criminately, itis difficn ide. tainly 


him a change of dress, which is neces: 


ult todecide. But certainly 


‘ says from | their application in this narrative is not explicable 
having sat or lain ou the ground. © sur- | on any theory yet propounded at all events not 


Amnon’s love for 
24 


25 and the Lorp loved him. 


prophet; and he called his name ®Jedidiah, because of the Lorp. 


26 


30 against it, and took it. 


81 city °in great abundance. 


he unto all the cities of the children of Ammon, 


people returned unto Jerusalem. 


2 her. 


2 SAMUEL XIII. 


Tamar his sister. 


And David comforted Bath-sheba his wife, and went in unto her, and { _8- © 1. 

lay with her; and “she bare a son, and he called his name *Solomon: | * Matt 1.6. 
And he sent by the hand of Nathan the |* pptis 

And Joab fought against "Rabbah of the children of Ammon, and took fect 

27 the royal city. And Joab sent messengers to David, and said, I have rie 

28 fought against Rabbah, and have taken ’ the city of waters. Now there- the LORD. 
fore gather the rest of the people together, and encamp against the city, | 7 Thst part 

29 and take it: lest I take the city, and it be called after my name. ‘Kaden 

David gathered all the people together, and went to Rabbah, and fought oe 

r And he took their king’s crown from off his |* ™72sme 

head, the weight whereof was a talent of gold with the precious stones: be he 
and it was set on David’s head. And he brought forth the spoil of the eee 
And he brought forth the people that were | '°Or made 

therein, and °put ¢hem under saws, and under harrows of iron, and under pice oay| 
axes of iron, and made them pass through the brick-kiln: and thus did | stones dig 

So David and all the | {ronsnd 

13 AND it came to pass after this, “that Absalom the son of David had a ae 
fair sister, whose name was ’Tamar; and Amnon the son of David loved | ‘cae. 1s 
And Amnon was so vexed, that he fell sick for his sister Tamar; for | * o> 43,3 
6 4 Chr. 3,9. 


she was a virgin: and Amnon thought it hard for him to do any thing 


oy that of Hengstenberg (‘Pentateuch on the 
ames of God,’ i., pp. 213-231). 

24-25.—SoLoMON IS BORN. 

94 Bath-sheba.,. bare a son, and he called 
his name Solomon—i.¢., peaceable, ‘ta man of rest ” 
(see on 1 Chr. xxii. 9). But Nathan gave him the 
name of Jedidiah [71T7; i.e., friead of, or be- 
loved by, Jehovah. David also signifies beloved. 
* Jedidiah, therefore, was a second David, and 
the two in type were but one in fact and future 
fulfilment’ es ‘Minutiz of Prophecy ’)], by 
command of God, or perhaps only as an expression 
of God’s love. This love, and the noble gifts 
with which he was endowed, considering the 
criminality of the marriage from which he sprang. 
is a remarkable instance of Divine goodness an 
grace. , 

26-31. RABBAH IS TAKEN. i 

26. Joab fought against Rabbah. The time 
during which this siege lasted, since the inter- 
course with Bath-sheba—and the birth of at least 
one child, if not two, occurred during the progress 
of 108 esi 9 extended over two years. 27. the 
city of waters. Rabbah, like Aroer, was divided 
into two parts—one, the lower town, insulated by 
the winding course of the Jabbok, which flowed 
almost round it, and the upper and stronger town, 
called the royal city, from its being the seat of the 
Ammonite government, and containing the palace 
of the king. Here was kept the iron bedstead of 
Og, as an antique relic, indicating the stature and 
strength of the gigantic king of Bashan. The first 
was taken by Joab, but the honour of capturing 
so strongly a fortified place as the other was an 
honour reserved forthe king himself, 28. encamp 
against the city, and take it. It has always been 
characteristic of Oriental despots to monopolize 
military honours ; aud as the ancient world knew 
nothing of the modern refinement of kings gainin 
victories by their generals, so Joab sent ior Davi 
to command the final assault in person. <A large 
force was levied for the purpose. David, witbout 
much difficulty, captured the royal city, and 
obtained possession of its immense wealth, lest I 
take the city, and it be called after my name. 
The circumstance of ay receiving a new nama 


after some great pee as Alexandria, Constan- 
tinople, Hyderabad, is of frequent occurrence in 
the ancient and modern history of the East. 30. 
he took their king’s crown from off his head. 
While the treasures of the city were given as 
plunder to his soldiers, David reserved to himself 
the crown, which was of rarest value. Its great 
weight makes it probable that it was, like many 
ancient crowns, not worn, but suspended over the 
head, or fixed on a canopy on the top of the 
throne; and its value a talent of gold = £5,000 
sterling, the precious stones—Hebrew, stone; 
according to qOneNes, @ sardonyx,—was a round 
ball composed of pearls and other jewels, which 
was in the crown, and probably taken out of it, to 
be inserted in David’s own crown. 81. he brought 
forth the people... and put them under saws, 
&c. This excessive severity and employment of 
tortures which the Hebrews on no other occasion 
are recorded to have practised, must have been 
resorted to as an act of retributive justice on a 

ople who were infamous for their cruelties (I 

am, xi. 2; Amos i. 13). Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ 
b. vii, ch. vii., sec. 5), who gives the same account 
asin our version, speaks of the conqueror torturing 
the Ammonites before putting them to death. 
But for the sake of humanity, and the honour of 
David’s name, there is reason to believe that no 
such barbarities were inflicted, and that the 
language of the sacred. historian is susceptible of 
a meaning consistent with the infliction of much 
milder punishment. He ES them (to labour) io 
saws, iron mines, and brick-kilns. In other words, 
he reduced the captive Ammonites to the condition 
of slaves, employing them in such manual services, 
as sawyers, miners, hewers of wood, and similar 
exhausting occupations, as were suited only to the 
moet humble and menial condition (see on 1 Chr. 
xx. 3). 

CHAP. XIII. 1-5.—AMNoN LOVES TAMAR. 

1. Tamar—daughter of David by Maachah (ch. 
iii. 3). 2 .0r she was a virgin. Unmarried 
daughters were kept in close seclusion from the 
company of men; no strangers, vor even their 
relatives of the other sex, being permitted to see 
them without the presence of witnesses. Of 


Amnon ravishes 
3 to her. 


said unto him, Why art thou, being the king’s 


day? wilt thou not tell me? 
5 my brother Absalom’s sister. 


see thee, say unto 
me meat, and dress 

6 her hand. So Amnon 
king was come to see him, 
‘'amar my sister come and 
I may eat at her hand. 


2 SAMUEL XIII. 


his sister. 


B CG. 1m2, 


But Amnon had a friend, whose name «as Jonadab, “the son of SMe 
4 Shimeah, David’s brother: and Jonadab was a very subtil man. And he |° shams 30. 
son, !lean ?from day to| 73° '" 
And Amnon said unto him, “I love Tamar, | 1¢hr213 
And Jonadab said unto him, Lay thee |) thie. 
down on thy bed, and make thyself sick: and when thy father cometh to| by cae 
him, I pray thee, let my sister Tamar come and give |_ ins. 
the meat in my sight, that I may see 7f, and eat z¢ at | * pn a 
lay down, and made himself sick: and when the |« cen 18.6 
Amnon said unto the king, I pray thee, let | Matt. 133, 
‘make me a couple of cakes in my sight, that | > C& Pass. 
Julg. 3.19 
, Go now to thy brother} Jobns. 20 


7 hen David sent home to Tamar, sayin 


8 Amnon’s house, and dress him meat. 


Amnon’s house; and he was laid down. 


And Amnon said, / 


12 of her, and said unto her, Come lie with me, my sister. 


13 done in Israel: do not thou this ” folly. 


So ‘'amar went to her brother |’ Ge”-3)!+ 


And she took *flour, and A 4 
9 kneaded it, and made cakes in his sight, and did bake the cakes. And | Eze.16. so 
she took a pan, and poured them out before him: but he refused to eat. |, Sh, 
ave out all men from me. And they went out every | me, 

10 man from him. And Amnon said unto T'amar, Bring the meat into the | Gen. 3.2 
chamber, that I may eat of thine hand. And Tamar took the cakes |‘ abe 
which she had made, and brought them into the chamber to Amnon her | te done 

11 brother, And when she had brought them unto him to eat, he ’took hold | Lev. 1s. 9, 

And she answered | bo 

him, Nay, my brother, do not ‘force me; for no such thing ought to be coe 
And I, whither shall I cause m Judg. 19.23. 

shame to go? and as for thee, thou shalt be as one of the fools in Israel, |, tude #06 


Now therefore, I pray thee, speak unto the king; ‘for he will not withhold | }, 
Howbeit he would not hearken unto her voice; but, being 
stronger than she, forced /her, and lay with her. 

Then Amnon hated her Sexcecdingly; so that the hatred wherewith 
he hated her was greater than the love wherewith he had loved her. 
16 And Amnon said unto her, Arise, be gone. 


14 me from thee. 


15 


J Deut 22.25. 
ch. 12. IL 

6 with great 
hatred 


And she said unto him,| set 
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course, Amnon must have seen Tamar, for he had 
conceived a violent passion for her, which, though 
forbidden by the law (Lev. xviii. 11), yet, with 
the sanction of Abraham’s example (Gen. xx. 12), 
and the common practice in neighbouring coun- 
tries for princes to marry their half-sisters, he 
seems not to have considered an improper con- 
nection. But he had no means of making it known 
to her; and the pain of that disappointment prey- 
ing upon his mind, produced a visible change on 
his appearance and health. 3. Jonadab, the son 
of Shimeah—or Shammah (1 Sam. xvi. 9), who 
was one of David’s brothers. Although none of 
them were promoted to places of honour and 
emolument under government, probably from the 
feelings of alienation that _subsisted between the 
king and his brethren, David seems to have 
acted in a kindly spirit towards their children; 
and the case of Jonadab is one of several known 
instances in which he had these young relatives 
about his’court. By the counsel and contrivance 
of thig scheming cousin a plan was devised for 
obtaining an unrestricted interview with the 
object of his attachment. my brother Absalom’s 
sister. In Eastern countries, where polygamy 
prevails, the girls are considered to be under the 
special care and protection of their uterine brother, 
who is the guardian of their interests and. their 
honour, even more than their father himself (see 
on Gen, xxxiv. 6-25). 
27.—HE DEFILES HER. 
@. Amnoa lay aowagene made himself sick., 


The Orientals are , od adepts in feigning sick- 
ness, whenever they have any object to accomplish. 
let Tamar my sister come and make me a couple 
of cakes [mia2>]—delicate cakes, with stimulating 
seeds in them; omelets, pancakes [Septuagint, 
xodXupidas}]. ‘To the king Amnon spoke of Tamar 
as ‘his sister,’ a term artfully designed to hood- 
wink his father; and the request appeared so 
natural, the delicate appetite of a sick man 
requiring to be humoured, that the king promised 
to send her. The cakes seem to have been a kind 
of fancy bread, in the preparation of which Oriental 
ladies take great delight ; and Tamar, flattered by 
the invitation, lost no time in rendering the re- 
quired service in the house of her sick brother. 

12. do not force me. The remonstrances and 
arguments_of Tamar were so affecting and so 
strong, that had not Amnon been violently goaded 
on by the lustful passion of which he had become 
the slave, they must have prevailed with him to 
desist from his infamous purpose. In bidding 
him, however, ‘“‘speak to the king, for he will not 
withhold me from thee,” it is probable that she 
urged this as her last resource, saying anything 
she thought would please him, in order to escape 
for the present out of his hands, 

15. Then Amnon hated her exceedingly. It is 
not unusual for persons instigated by violent and 
irregular passions to go from one extreme to an- 
other, In Amnon’s case the sudden revulsion is 
easily accounted for; the atrocity of his conduct, 


Tamar entertained 2 SAMUEL XIII. 


There is no cause: this evil in sending me away és 
17 that thou didst unto me. : i 


18 woman out from me, and bolt the door after her. 


a out, and bolted the door after her. 


2 brother Absalom’s house. 


in Absalom’s house. 


eater than the other | 3. © 13" 
‘ But he would not hearken unto her, ‘Then | * Gen 7.8. 
he called his servant that ministered unto him, and said, Put now this} ues & 
; And she had *a|t tonne. 
— of divers colours upon her: for with such robes were the king’s| ¢b. 1% 
aughters that were virgins apparelled, Then his servant brought her} $0?%"* 
And Tamar put ‘ashes on her head, and rent her garment of divers " amsinon, 
colours that tcas on her, and “laid her hand on her head, and went on | ii2°* 
20 crying. And Absalom her brother said unto her, Hath 7Amnon thy ‘exit, 
brother been with thee? But hold now thy peace, my sister: he és thy |’ 94 
brother; ®regard not this thing. So ‘lamar remained desolate, in her| Ssl*, 
® Lev, 19. 17, 
But when king David heard of all these things, he was very wroth.| ® 
22 And Absalom spake unto his brother Amnon neither good nor Wr for, apt ie ae 
Absalom hated “Amnon, because he had forced his sister Tamai. Pro. 21, 4 
23 And it came to pass after two full years, that Absalom °had sheep-| Eel? 
shearers in Baal-hazor, which és beside Ephraim: and Absalom invited Jeo 
24 all theking’ssons. And Absalom came to the king, and said, Behold now, | 1John2., 
thy servant hath sheep-shearers; let the king, I beseech thee, and his} ,*} 
25 servants, go with thy servant. And the king said to Absalom, Nay, my son, Sieg _ 
let us not all now go, lest we be chargeable unto thee. And he pressed |° Gen. 38,12, 
26 him: howbeit he would not go, but blessed him. Then said Absalom, If La ae 
not, I pray thee, let my brother Amnon go with us. And the king said Feat asi. 
27 unto him, Why should he go with thee? But Absalom pressed him, that | ? dosh as 
udg. 7. 24. 


he let Amnon and all the king’s sons go with him. 


with all the feelings of shame, remorse, and dread 
of exposure and pavishment, now burst upon his 
mind, rendering the presence of Tamar intoler- 
ably psinful to him. 17. bolt the door after her. 
The street door of houses in the East is always 
kept barred, the bolts being of wood. In the great 
mansions, where a porter stands at the outside, 
this precaution is dispensed with ; and the circum- 
stance, therefore, of a prince giving an order so un- 
usual shows the vehement perturbation of Amnon’s 
mind. 18. @ garment of divers colours [mjnp 
b'pp]—a tunic reaching to the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet, worn by the youths, of both 
sexes belonging to the upper classes (Gesenius, 
following Josephus, ‘Antiquities,’ b. vii, ch. viil, 
sec. 1), Most writers, however, interpret the 
words as denoting a tunic of various coloured 

atches sewed together, afterwards woven [Sep- 
scaaiok, xiTav xaprwrés}, having figures of vari- 
ous colours inwoven or embroidered on them [see 
on Gen, xxxvii. 3, where the Septuagint has xray 
wroixodos, & variegated coat] As embroidery in 
ancient times was the occupation or pastime of 
ladies of the highest rank, the possession of these 
party-coloured garments was a mark of distinc- 
tion: they were worn exclusively by young women 
of royal condition. Since the art of manufacturiv 
cloth stuffs has made so great progress, dresses 0 
this variegated description are mvre common 1n 
the East. 

19. Tamar put ashes on her head, and rent 
her garment of divers colours... Jaid her hand 
on her head, and went on crying—i. ¢., sobbing. 
Oriental manners would propenly see, nothing 
beyond ® strong sense of the injury she had sus- 
tained, if Tamar actually rent her dress. But as 
her veil is not mentioned, it is probable that 
Amnon had turned her out of doors without it, 
and she raised her hand with the design to con- 
( her face. By these signs, especially the 


rending of her distinguishing robe, Absalom at 
ouce conjectured what had taken place. Recom- 
mending her to be silent about it, and not publish 
her own and her family’s dishonour, he took no 
notice of it to Amnon. But all the while he was 
in secret ‘nursing his wrath, to keep it warm,’ 
and only ‘biding his time’ to avenge his sister's 
wrongs, and by the removal of the heir-apparent, 
it further also his ambitious designs, 20. 

‘amar remained desolate in her brother Ab- 
salom’s house. He was her natural protector, as 
Simeon and Levi were of Dinah (Gen. xxxiv.); an 
the children of polygamists lived by themselves, 
as if they constituted different families. 

21. when king David heard of all these things, 
he was very wroth. It cannot be supposed but 
that David would be grieved and incensed at so 
gross an outrage, perpetrated by a member of his 
own family. In our version his indignation merely 
is declared, without the infliction of any pevalty, 
whether by degradation or banishment from court. 
- lepiency so singular and misplaced is accounted 

or by a sentence which is found in the Septua- 
gint version, cal obx idbmnce 7d mveipa 'Auvoy 
rou viov airou St hydra airdy, Stl mpwrdtoKos 
avrov iv, but he did not vex the mind of Amnon 
his son, for he loved him, because he was his firat- 
born sov. (Seo also Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ b. 
vii., ch. viii., sec. 2, where the same clause occurs, 
whence it may be inferred that both drew it from 
the same source, the ancient Hebrew text of this 
book).] 23, Absalom had sheep-shearers in Baal- 
hazor, which is beside Ephraim. A sheep-ehear- 
ing feast is a grand occasion in the East. Absalom, 
proposing to give such an entertainment at his 
estate in Baal-hazor, about eight miles north-east 
of Jerusalem, near s town called Ephraim (Josh. 
xi. 10), he first invited the king and his court, 
but the king declining,.on account of the heavy 
ped Say to which the reception of royalty would 
subject his sop, Absalom then limited the invita- 


Absalom flees 
28 


29 courageous, and be } valiant. 


30 


Absalom fled. 


And the young man that kept the watch lifted up his eyes and looked, 

and, behold, there came much people by the way of the hill side behind 

35 him. And Jonadab said unto the king, Behold, the king’s sons come: 
And it came to pass, as soon as he had 
made an end of speaking, that, behold, the king’s sons came, and lifted 
up their voice and wept: and the king also and all his servants wept 


36 as thy servant said, so it is. 


16 very sore. 


37 But Absalom fled, and went to 


38 


14 NOW Joab the son of Zcruiah 


tion to the king’s sons, which David the more 
readily agreed to, in the hope that it mizht tend 
to the promotion of brotherly harmony and union. 

28 36.—AMNON IS SLAIN. 

28. when Amnon’s heart is merry with wine 
. . . kill him, fear not. On a preconcerted signal 
from their master, the servants. rushing vpon 
Amnon, slew him at the table, while the rest of 
the brothers, horror-struck, and apprehending ‘a 
general massacre, fled in affrighted haste to.Jern- 
salem. 29. every man gat him up upon his mule. 
This had become the favourite equipage of the 
great. ing David himself bad a state mule (i 
Ki. i. 33). The Syrian mules are, in activity, 
strength, and capabilities, still far superior to ours, 

. tidings came to David, sa ng, Absalom 

hath slain all the king’s sons. It was natural 
that, in the consternation and tumult caused by 
80 atrocious a deed, an exaggerated report should 
reach the court, which was plunged into the 
depths of grief and despair. But the information 
of Jonadab, who seems to have been privy to the 
design, and the arrival of the other princes, made 
known the real extent of the catastrophe. 

37-39. — ABSALOM FLEES TO TALMAI. 

37. Absalom fled, and went toTalmai. The law 
as to premeditated murder (Num. xxxv. 21) gave 


him no hope of remaining with impunity in his: 


own country; the cities of refuge could afford him 
no sanctuary; and he was compeiled to leave the 


kingdom, taking eine a the court of Geshur 


2 SAMUEL XIV. 


Now Absalom had commanded his servants, saying, Mark ye now when 
Amnon’s ‘heart is merry with wine, and when I say unto you, 
Amnon; then kill him, fear not: !®have not 1 commanded you? be 
And the servants of Absalom did unto 
Amnon as Absalom had commanded: then all the king’s sous arose, and 
every man 'gat him up upon his mule, and fled. Fisc 

And it came to pass, while they were in the way, that tidings came to 
David, saying, Absalom hath slain all the king’s sons, and there is snot 
31 one of them left. ‘Then the king arose, and ’ tare his garments, and ‘lay 
32 on the earth; and all his servants stood by with their clothes rent. 

Jonadab, the son of Shimeah, David’s brother, answered and said, Let 
not my lord suppose that they have slain all the young men the king’s 
sons; for Amnon only is dead: for by the appointment of Absalom 
this hath been !4determined from the day that he forced his sister ‘l'amar. 
33 Now therefore ‘let not my lord the king take the thing to his heart, to 
34 think that all the king’s sons are dead: 


“Talmai, the son of 7 Ammihud, king 
of Geshur, And David mourned for his son every day. 


So Absalom fled, and went to *Geshur, and was there three years. 
39 And the soul of king David longed to go forth unto Absalom: for he 
was comforted concerning Amnon, seeing he was dead. 
pereeived that the king’s heart eas 
2 toward Absalom. And Joab sent to “Tekoah, and fetched thence a wise 
woman, and said unto her, I pray thee, feign thyself to be a mourner, and 
>put on how mourning apparel, and anoint not thyself with oil, but be as 


to Talmai. 
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Smite 


And 


for Amnon only is dead. But 


with his maternal grandfather, who would doubt- 
less approve of his conduct. 

39. the soul of king David longed to go forth 
untoAbsalom. The verb, being feminine, docs not 
refer to David, neither is it correct to say that 
David longed to go forth to Absalom; for thee is 
no ground to suppose that he-entertained either 
an intention or a wish to visit his exiled son. The 
clause should be rendered: The anger of king 
David ceased to go (left off going) forth against 
Absalom. In this sense the verb is used, ch. xi. 
1; Gen. xiv. 18, in apparent efforts to pursue the 
fratricide, and bring him to condign puvishment 
for his crime. [So the Se tuagint renders it 
kat éxdéwacev 6 Bacikeds Aauid tov eLeAMeiv ards 
'ABecoahou, and king David ceased from the 
labour of going out against Absalom.] 

CHAP. XIV. 1-21.—Joas instructs A Wotan 
oF TEKOAH. 

2. Joab sent to Tekoah, and fetched thence a 
wise woman. The king was strongly attached to 
Absalom; and having now got over his sorrow for 
the violent death of Amnon, was desirous of again 
enjoying the society of his favourite son, who had 
now been three long years absent. But a dread of 
public opinion, and a regard to the public interests, 
made him hesitate about recalling or pardoning 
his guilt son; and Joab, whose discerning mind 
perceived this struggle between parental affection 
and royal duty, 


devised a plan for relieving the 
scruples, and at 


the same time gratifying the 


Joab's artifice to 


2 SAMUEL XIV. 


bring Absatom home, 


3 a woman that had a long time mourned for the dead; and come to the | _3 © 1. 
king, and speak on this manner unto him. So Joab ‘put the words in |° £x.4 15 
b ps mente | sate 
nd when the woman of Tekoah spake to the king, she @ toh 
5 face to the ground, and did eens and said, Help, 0 ens . team A 
the king said unto her, What aileth thee? And she answere bes Li rt bikes 
6 indeed a widow woman, and mine husband is dead. And thy handmaid | 1 phehil 
had two sons, and they two strove together in the field, and there was | Dent.27.10. 
7 “none to part them, but the one smote the other, and slew him. And, |. 2¥4%** 
behold, /the whole family is risen against thine handmaid, and they said, | » sr 
Deliver him that smote his brother, that we may kill him, for the life of | Mverer 
his brother whom he slew; and we will destroy the heir also: and so they | etme 
shall quench my coal which is left, and shall not leave to my husband | Nam.3i.10. 
8 neither name nor remainder *upon the earth. And the king said unto | , Deut.i9.12 
the woman, Go to thine house, and I will give charge concerning thee, | ° B?0n'h. 
9 And the woman of Tekoah said unto the king, My lord, O king, ’the | earth. , 
iniquity be on me, and on my father’s house; “and the king and his |’ Ge #18. 
10 throne de guiltless. And the king said, Whosoever saith ought unto thee, ers on 
11 bring him to me, and he shall not touch thee any more. ‘I'hen said she, | Mats.27.2s, 
I pray thee, let the king remember the Lorp thy God, ‘that thou wouldest | * 'Ei ® 5% 
not suffer ‘the revengers of blood to destroy any more, lest they destroy ’ vie 
my son, And he said, 4As the Lorp liveth, there shall not one hair of | of b'ooa 
thy son fall to the earth. weno 
12 Then the woman said, Let thine handmaid, I pray thee, speak one word per eae 
13 unto my.lord the king. And he said, Say on. And the woman said, |‘ Sum 5.19, 
Wherefore then hast thou thought such a thing against the ‘people of |’ 38 
God? for the king doth speak this thing as one which is faulty, in that | » sudg. 2.2, 
14 the king doth not fetch home again his ‘banished. For we “must needs | ‘ &h 13. 37. 


die, and are as water spilt on the ground, which cannot be gathered up 


wishes, of his master. Having procured a country- 
woman of superior intelligence and address, he 
directed her to seek an audience of the king, and 
by soliciting his royal interposition in the settle- 
ment of a domestic grievance, convince him that 
the life of a murderer might in some cases be 
saved. Tekoah was about twelve miles south of 
Jerusalem and six south of Bethlehem; and the 
design of bringing a woman from such a distance 
was to prevent either the petitioner being known 
or the truth of her story easily investigated. But 
the whole spirit of knowledge and refinement in 
the kingdom at that time dwelt in the south (cf. 
1 Ki. v. 10; 1 Chr. ii. 6; Jer. xlix. 7; Obad. 8). 
Her speech was in the form of a parable: the cir- 
cumstances, the language, the manner, well suited 
to the occasion, represented a case as like David's 
as it was policy to make it, so as not to be 
prematurely discowered. Having got the king 
pledged, she avowed it to he her design to satisfy 
the royal conscience that, in pardoning Absalom, 
he was doing nothing more than he would have 
done in the case of a stranger, where there could 
be no imputation of partiality. The device 
succeeded. David traced its origin to Joab; and, 
secretly pleased at obtaining the judgment. of 
that rough but generally sound-thipking soldier, 
commissioned him to repair to Gesbur, and bring 
home his exiled son. 

7. they shall quench my coal which is left. 
The life of man is compared in Scripture to a light. 
To quench the light of Israel (ch. xxi. 17) is to 
deaieoy, the king’s life; to ordain a lamp for any 
one (Ps. cxxxii, 17) is to grant him posterity; to 
quench a coal signifies here the extinction of this 
woman’s only remainivg hope that the name and 
f-ily of her husband on d be preserved, 


The | dy natural feelings, or origiuatc from 1 


™ Job 34, 16. 


figure is a beautiful one: a-coal, live, but lying 
under a heap of embers—all that she had to re- 
kindle her fire—to light her lamp in Israel. 

9.the woman... said... O king, the iniquity 
be on me—i.e., the iniquity of arresting the course 
of justice and perdouse a homicide, whom the 
Goel was bound to slay wherever he might find 
him, unless in a city of refuge. This was 
exceeding the royal prerogative, and acting in the 
character of an absolute monarch. The woman's 
language refers to a common precaution taken by 
the Hebrew judges and magistrates, solemnly to 
transfer from themselves the responsibility of the 
blood they doomed to be shed, either to the 
accusers or the criminals (ch. i. ie; iii. 28); and 
pometimes the accusers took it upon themselves 
(Matt. xxvii. 25). 

13. Wherefore then hast thou thought, &c. 
Her argument may be made clear in the following 
parapbrase:—You have granted me the pardon 
of a son who had slain his brother, and yet you 
will not grant to your subjects the restoration of 
Absalom, whose criminality is not greater than 
my son’s, since he killed his brother in similar 
circumstances of provocation. Absalom has reason 
to complain that he is treated by his own father 
more sternly and severely than the meanest subject 
in the realm; and the whole nation will have cause 
for saying that the king shows more attention to 
the petition of a humble woman than to the wishes 
and desires of a whole kingdom. The death of 
any £00 is a private loss to my family, while the 
preservation of Absalom is the common interest 
of ali Israel, who now look to him as your 
successor on thethrone, 14 we... are as water 
spilt on the ground, &c. Metaphors are suggested 


pecas 


Joab sent to bring 2 SAMUEL XIV. him to Jerusalem, 
again: ®neither doth God respect any person: yet doth he “devise means, | 8 ©"? _ 
15 that his banished be not étpelled from him. Now therefore that Pall cae 
come to speak of this thing unto my lord the king, it is because the people} sot taken 
have made me afraid: and thy handmaid said, I will now speak unto the | away his 
king; it may be that the king will perform the request of his handmaid. | fe he 
16 For the king will hear, to deliver his handmaid out of the hand of the| Gevisea 
man that would destroy me and my son together out of the inheritance | means ete. 
17 of God. Then thine handmaid said, The word of my lord the king shall | * huw s5' 
now be comfortable: for °as an angel of God, so #s my lord the king, “to| ‘43. 
discern good and bad; therefore the Lorp thy God will be with thee. ht 
18 _ Then the king answered and said unto the woman, Hide not from me, | ; | “sm 
I pray thee, the thing that I shall ask thee. And the woman said, Let | » en.» 2, 
19 my lord the king now speak. And the king said, Zs not the hand of Joab} Jobs. 2, 


with thee in all this? And the woman answered and said, As thy soul| >* 
liveth, my lord the king, none can turn to the right hand or to the left 


Pro. 2. 6, 
from ought that my lord the king hath spoken: for thy servant Joab, he Seren 
20 bade me, and he put all these words in the mouth of thine handmaid: to | (Qu % 
fetch about this form of speech hath thy servant Joab done this thing: | cua. 
and my lord zs wise, ?according to the wisdom of an angel of God, to ae 
know all things that are in the earth. — sxe 
21. And the king said unto Joab, Behold now, I have done this thing: go] rey 224 
22 therefore, bring the young man Absalom again. And Joab fell to the | And _ 
ground on his face, and bowed himself, and ®thanked the king: and} #bslom 
Joab said, To-day thy servant knoweth that I have found grace in thy] note 
sight, my lord, O king, in that the king hath fulfilled the request of *his| beautiful 
23 servant. So Joab arose, and went to Geshur, and brought Absalom to| mazinst 
24 Jerusalem. And the king said, Let him turn to his own house, and let| praise 
him "not see my face. So Absalom returned to his own house, and saw | , sreatly. 
not the king’s face. A moe 
25 But in all Israel there was none to be 30 much praised as Absalom] ia.16 
for his beauty: ‘from the sole of his foot even to the crown of his head EES. 
26 there was no blemish in him, And when he polled his head, (for it was |‘ Sty 


at every year's end that he polled ¢¢; because ‘the hair was heavy on | 


liarities. In Oriental countries nothing is so 
valuable as water; and hence the expressiveness of 
the phrase in the mouth or in the ear of a Hebrew 
or native of the East. 17. as an angel of God, 
so is my lord the king to discern good and bad. 
‘Though this expvession,’ says Harmer (‘Obser- 
vations,’ iii., p. 490), ‘may be imputed to the hyper- 
bolical genius of the East, yet there was perhaps 
more of real persuasion than we are apt to suppose 
in the woman of Tekoah’s comparison of David to 
& superior being. Sir John Chardin says that, 
having found fault with the king of Persia’s 
valuation of a rich trinket, the grand master (of 
ceremonies) told him, that if a Persian had dared 
to have doue such a thing, it would have beev as 
much as his life was worth. ‘‘ Know,” said he, 
“that the kings of Persia have a general and full 
kvowledge of matters, as sure as it is extensive; 
and that equally in the greatest and the smallest 
thiags there is nothing more fast and sure than 
what they pronounce.” 


22-33.—JOAB SENT TO BRING HIM TO JERU- 
SALEM. 

22, To-day thy servant knoweth thatI have 
found grace in thy sight. Joab betrays not a 
little selfishness amid his professions of joy at this 
act of grace to Absalom, and flattered himself that 
he sow brought both father and son under lasting 
obligations, In considering this act of David, 
many extenuating circumstances may be urged in 
favour of it: the sak given to Absalom, 


| derer, 


his being now in a country where justice could 
not overtake him, the risk of bis imbibing a love 
for heathen principles and worship, the safety 
and interests of the Hebrew Rinedent, together 
with the strong predilection of the Hebrew peoplé 
for Absalom, as represented by the stratagem of 
Joab, These considerations form a_ plausible 
apology for David’s grant of pardon to his blood- 
stained son. But in granting this pardon he was 
acting in the character of an Oriental despot 
rather than a constitutional king of Israel. The 
feelings of the father triumphed over the duty of 
the king, who, as the supreme magistrate, was 
bound to-execute impartial justice on every mur- 
by the express law of God (Gen. ix. 6; 
Num. xxxy. 30, 31), which he had no power to 
el ae with (Deut. xviii. 18; Josh. i 8; 1 Sam. 
x. 25), 


25. But in all Israel there was none to be 80 
much praised as Absalom for his beauty. This 
extraordinary popularity arose, not only from his 
high spirit and courtly manners, but from his 
uneommonly handsome appearance—one distin- 
guished feature of which, seemingly an object of 

reat admiration, was a profusion of beautiful 

air. Its extraordinary luxuriance compelled him 
to cut it [D'* ypp] at the end of days. Josephus 
says he polled every eighth day ; ‘at times,’ ‘from 
time to time’ [am’ apyis nycpav els as 
when it was found to weigh 2,000 shekels—equ 
to 112 oz, troy; but as ‘the weight was after the 


Absalom steals the 


him, therefore he 
27 hundred shekels after the king’s weight. 


born three sons, and one daughter, whose name zcas 'I'amar: she was a 


woman of a fair countenance. 
28 


2 SAMUEL XV. 
olled it:) he weighed the hair of -his head at "two 


So Absalom dwelt two full years in Jerusalem, and saw not the king’s 
29 face. Therefore Absalom sent for Joab, to have sent him to the king; 


hearts of Israel. 


B.C. 1027, 
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And “unto Absalom there were 


but he would not come to him: and when he sent again the second time, | 19. 


30 he would not come. 


31 And Absalom’s servants set the field on fire. 


have been there still: now therefore let 


33 “there be any iniquity in me, let him kill me. 


king, and tol 
and the king *kissed Absalom. 


8 servant is of one of the tribes of Israel. 
4See, thy matters are good and right; 


} Therefore he said unto his servants, See, Joab’s | #nearmy 
field is near mine, and he hath barley there; *goand set it on fire. | 7% 4, 
Then Joab arose, and came | Judg. 15. 6. 
to Absalom unto Ais house, and said unto him, Wherefore have thy | , Pro. 2.1 
82 servants set my field on fire? And Absalom answered Joab, Behold, I | “pe0°%'S. 
sent unto thee, saying, Come hither, that I may send thee to the king,]| Jer. 8.12 
to say, Wherefore am I come from Geshur? it Aad been good for me to | * Gen. 33 4 
me see the king’s face; and if] yon es 
So Joab came to the| Gyap as 
him: atid when he had called for Absalom, he came to|ech isin 
the king, and bowed himself on his face to the ground before the king: | ° pat & 
‘ro. IL, 2 
15 AND “it came to pass after this, that Absalom ® prepared him chariots | « a rice 
2 and horses, and fifty men to run before him. And Absalom ‘rose up | ! to come. 
early, and stood beside the way of the gate: and it was so, that when any | 5 6°. 
man that had a controversy ‘came to the king for judgment, then Absalom | win at 
called unto him, and said, Of what city art. thou? And he said, Thy | thee from 
And Absalom said unto him, | {exine 
but there is no man deputed of | wara 
moreover, ‘Oh that I were made | ° Jude. 9. 20, 


4 the king to hear thee. Absalom said 


king’s shekel,’ which was less than the common 
shekel, the rate has been reduced as low as 3lbs. 
2 02. pens ‘Hierozoicon’), and even less by 
others (see Harmer, ‘Observations,’ iv., p. 320; 
Dr. A. Clarke). 

28. 80 Absalom dwelt, &c. Whatever error 
David committed in ers ba the recall of 
Absalom, he displayed great prudence and com- 
mand over his feelings afterwards; for his son 
was not admitted into his father’s presence, but 
was confined to his own house, and the society of 
his own family. This slight severity was designed 
to bring him to sivcere repentance, on perceiving 
that his father had not fully pardoned bim, as 
well as to convince the pep @ of David’s abhor- 
rence of his crime. Not being allowed to appear 
at court, or to adopt any state, the courtiers kept 
aloof ; even bis cousin did not deem it prudent to 
go into his society. For two full years his liberty 
‘was more restricted, and his life more apart from 
his countrymen, while living in Jerusalem, than in 
Geshur ; and he might have continued in this dis- 

ace longer, had he not, by a violent expedient, 
feceniined (v. 30) to force his case on the atten- 
tion of Joab, through whose kind and powerful 
influence a full reconciliation was effected between 
him and his father. 

CHAP. XV. 1-9.—ABSALOM STEALS THE HEARTS 
or ISRAEL. 

1. prepared him chariots and horses, and 
fifty men to run before him [o'y>]—running foot- 
men. Persons of quality, who ride on poraanerks 
and still more those who are conveyed in splendi 
vehicles, are preceded by one servant, or by several, 
who run ve their masters, Sarr yn id stick or 
baton, which they constantly wave about them, 
and strike right and left to clear the way, espe- 
cially in the streets of Oriental cities, which are 
always narrow and sromged. These avant-couriers 


are called sis in Egypt. ‘They are accustomed to 
run, and can keep on at a rapid pace with the 
equipage which they precede, for many miles with- 
out soUpaees their feet covered with dust, and fre- 
sat leeding from wounds. In ancient times 
fifty of these runners formed the usual attendance 
upon royalty oe onl Ki.i.5; xviii. 48). Absalom’s 
engagement of this number of attendants was as- 
suming the state and equipage of a prince. The 
chariot, as the Hebrew Trap] indicates, was of 
&@ magnificent style; it is the word common] 
applied to vebicles used by persons of rank an 
dignity (Gen. xli. 43; xlvi. 29; 1 Sam. viii. 11); 
and the horses, a novelty among the Hebrew 
people, only introduced in that age as an append- 
age of royalty (Ps. xxxii. 9; Ixvi 12), formed a 
splendid retinue, which would make him ‘the 
observed of all observers,’ 2. Absalom rose up 
early, and stood beside the way of the gate, 
Public business in the East is always transacted 
early in the moroing—the kings sitting an hour or 
more to hear causes or receive petitions in a court 
held auciently, and in many places still, in the 
open air at the city prion so that as those 
whose circumstances led them to wait on king 
David required to be in attendance on his morning 
levees, Absalom had to rise up early and stand 
beside the way of the gate. Through the growing 
infirmities of age, or the attack of a malignant 
sickness (Ps, xxxviii,, xxxix., xli.), and the occu- 
pation of his government with foreign wars, many 
pees causes had Jong lain undecided, and a 
eep feeling of discontent prevailed amongst 
the people. This dissatisfaction was artfully 
fomented by Absalom, who addressed himself to 
the various suitors, and after briefly hearing their 
tale, gratified every one with a favourable opi- 
nion of his case, 3. there is no man deputed of 


the king to hear thee [1720 nX2 WTS PRey— 


David flees 


5 
G 
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judge in the land, that every man which hath any suit or cause might 
come unto me, and I would do him justice! And it was so, that when 
any man came nigh to him to do him obeisance, he put forth his hand, 
and “took him, and kissed him. And on this manner did Absalom to all 
Israel that came to the king for judgment: so ’Absalom stole the hearts 
of the men of Israel. - 

And it came to pass after *forty years, that Absalom said unto the 
king, I pray thee, let me go and pay my vow, which I have vowed unto 
the Lorp, in Hebron. For ‘thy servant /vowed a vow ‘while I abode 
at Geshur in Syria, saying, If the Lorp shall bring me again indeed to 
Jerusalem, then I will serve the Lorp. And the king said unto him, Go 
in peace. So he arose, and went to Hebron. , 

But Absalom sent spies throughout all the tribes of Israel, saying, As 
soon as ye hear the sound of the trumpet, then ye shall say, Absalom 
reigneth in Hebron. And with Absalom went two hundred men out of 
Jerusalem, that were ‘called; and they went “in their simplicity, and 
they knew not any thing. And Absalom sent for Ahithophel the Gilonite, 
"David's counsellor, from his city, even from °Giloh, while he offered 
sacrifices: and the conspiracy was strong; for the people ” increased 


Srom Jerusalem, 
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9 Rom. 16.18. 
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™Gen 20. 5. 
Pro. 14. 15, 
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" Ps. 41. 9. 
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© Josh. 15.61. 


continually with Absalom. 
13 


14 of Israel are after Absalom. 


there is none made (appointed) to hear thee from 
(by) the king. Studiously concealing his ambi- 
tious designs, he expressed a wish to be invested 
with official power, only that he might accelerate 
the course of justice, and advance the public 
interests. His professions had an air of extraor- 
divary generosity and disinterestedness ; and, to- 
gether with his fawning arts in lavishing civilities 
on all, made him a popular favourite. Thus, by 
forcing a contrast between his own display of 
public spirit and the dilatory proceedings of the 
court, he ereated a growing disgust with his 
father’s government, as weak, careless, or corrupt, 
and seduced the affections of the multitude, who 
neither penetrated the motives nor foresaw the 


tendency of his conduct [37-n¥ aan, he deceived 


the men of Israel; Septuagint, ldrovro:eito, appro- 
priated, gained over to himself, the hearts of the 
men of Israel]. 

7. after forty years. It is generally admitted 
that an error has here crept into the text, and 
that instead of [aya py] forty, we should read, with 


the Syriac and Arabic versions, and Josephus 
[p27x], ‘four years ’—i.e., after Absalom’s return 


to Jerusalem, and his beginning to practise the 
hase arts of gaining popularity. my vow, which I 
have vowed unto the Lord—during his exile in 
Geshur ; and the purport of it was, that whenever 
God’s providence should pave the way for his 
re-establishment in Jerusalem, he would offer a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving. Hebron was the apek 
selected for the performance of this vow, ostensibly 
as being his native place (ch. iii. 3), and a famous 
high place, an ancient sacred place (Gen. xiii. 18; 
XVilil.; xxiii.), and a city of the priests (Josh. 
xxi. 11), in presence of whom the vow was to be 
paid (Lev. xxvii.), where sacrifices were frequently 
offered before the temple was built; but really as 
being in many respeots the most suitable for the 
commeucementof his rebellious enterprise. David, 
who always encouraged piety, and desired to see 
religious engagements punctually performed, gave 
his consent and blessing. What a black heart 
must Absalom have ha he could not only 


And there came a messenger to David, saying, *The hearts of the men 
And David said unto all his servants that 
were with him at Jerusalem, Arise, and let us "flee; for we shall not 


PFs. 215 
Ps 43.1, 2 

@ Judg.9 3. 

T ch. 19. 9, 
Ps. 3, title, 


plot the ruin of his father, but pursue his trea- 
sonable designs under the mask of religion ! 
10-12.—HE Forms A CONSPIRACY. 

10. Absalom sent spies throughout all the 
tribes of Israel. These emissaries were to sound 
the inclinations of the b neo to further the 
interests of Absalom, and exhort all the adher- 
ents of his party to be in readiness to join his 
standard as soon as they should hear that he had 
been proclaimed king. As the summons was to be 
made by the sound of trumpets, it is probable that 
care had been taken to have trumpeters stationed 
on the heights, and at convenient stations—a 
mode of announcement that would soon spread 
the news over all the country, of his inauguration 
to the throne. 11. two hundred men... that 
were called—from their quality, reputation, and 
high standing, such as would create an impression 
that the king patronized the movement, and, being 
aged and infirm, was willing to adopt his eldest 
and noblest son to divide with him the cares 
and honours of government. 12. Absalom sent 
for Ahithophel—who he knew was ready to join 
the revolt, through disgust and revenge, as 
Jewish writers assert, at David's conduct towards 
Bath-sheba, who was his granddaughter. Giloh— 
near Hebron [4°30]. [The nomina Gentilia, 323, 
9 (L Ki. xi. 29; xii. 15), lead us from the sup- 
posed form to the substantive termination p— 
which liguida may drop, and express the remain- 
ing vowel 1 by 7 (Hwald, sec. 163).] the con- 
spiracy was strong. The rapid accession of one 
place after another, in all parts of the kingdom, to 
the party of the insurgents, shows that deep and 
general dissatisfaction existed at this time against 
the person and government of David. The rem- 
nant of Saul’s partizans, the unhappy affair of 
Bath-sheba, the overbearing insolence and crimes 
of Joab, negligence and obstruction in the ad- 
ministration of justice, were some of the principal 
causes that contributed to the success of this 
wide-spread insurrection (cf. Ps. iii. 1). 

13-37.—DAVID FLEES FROM JERUSALEM. 

14 David said ... Arise, and let us flee, 


The ark 


15 the sword. And the kin 
16 


19 king. Then said the king to “Ittai the Gittite, 


should I this day ‘make thee go u 


“whither I may, return thou, and take 
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else escape from Absalom: make speed to de 
suddenly, and *bring evil upon us, Pee smite the 
’3 servants said unto the kin 
servants are ready to do whatsoever my lord the king shall 4a 
And ‘the king went forth, and all his household ®after 
the king left ‘ten women, which eere concubines, 


sent back. 


t, lest he overtake us| _3. © 10s. 
city with the edge of | * thrust. 
, Behold, thy | $2. 


: * Pa, 3, title, 
point, 5 at his feet, 
im. And |® ch tna 

ch. 16, 21, 


to keep the house. 


17 And the king went forth, and all the people after him, and tarried in a| en2.2 
18 place that was far off. And all his servants passed on beside him; Pom. 12. % 
“and all the Cherethites, and all the Pelethites, and all the Gittites, six rae 
hundred men which came after him from Gath, passed on before the| ch.s.18 
; herefore goest thou} ch. 20. 7-23 
also with us? return to thy place, and abide with the king; for thou} ?¥!1*% 
20 art a stranger, and also an exile. Whereas thou camest but yesterday, |» Ruth i uc 
and down with us? seeingI go] 3% 
back thy brethren: mercy and |, 2% 
21 truth be with thee. And Ittai answered the king, and said, As *the| wanderin 
going. 


Lorp liveth, and as my lord the king liveth, surely in what place my 


lord the king shall _be, whether in death or life, even there also will thy| ‘(3 


22 servant be. And David said to Ittai, Go and pass over. And Ittai the 
Gittite passed over, and all his men, and all the little ones that were with 
23 him. And all the country wept with a loud voice, 
passed over: the king also himself passed over the brook Kidron, and all 
the people passed over, toward the way of the ‘wilderness. 
dok also, and all the Levites were with him, “bearing the ark 
of the covenant of God: and ey set down the ark of God; and Abiathar 
{ done passing out of the city. And the 
king said unto Zadok, Carry back the ark of God into the city: if I shall 
find favour in the eyes of the Lorp, he will bring me again, and show me 
26 both it and his ‘habitation: but if he thus say, I have no @delight in thee; 
27 behold, here am I, ‘let him do to me as seemeth good unto him. The 
king said also unto Zadok the priest, Art not thou a “seer? return into 
the "city in peace, and your two sons with you, Ahimaaz thy son, and 
See, I will tarry in the 
29 wilderness, until there come word from you to certify me. 
fore and Abiathar carried the ark of God again to Jerusalem; and they 


24 And lo 


25 went up, until all the people ha 


28 Jonathan the son of Abiathar. 


tarried there. 
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lain of the 
dok there- 


David, anxious for the preservation of the city 
which he had beautified, and confiding in a 
greater Support throughout the country, wisely 
resolved on leaving Jerusalem. 

18. all the Cherethites, and al? the Pelethites 
pngecdar n7pn]-executioners and couriers ; the 
designation of a part of David’s body-guards [cowpea 
vo pidaxes: Tiocullans ‘ Antiquities,’ b. vii. x v., 
sec. 4], whose duty it was both to execute punish- 
ment and to convey the king’s commands as 
speedily as possible to his officers, (Gesenius) (see 
on ch. viii. 18, &c.') he Septuagint and Vatican, 
wa@s Xe\e3 wat was o PereIi; Alexandrine, was 6 
XepeSSe nat was 6 SereISet,] all the Gittites, 
six hundred men. These were a body of foreign 
guards, natives of Gath, whom David, when in 
the country of the Philistines, had enlisted in his 
service, and kept around his person. Addressin 
their commander, Ittai (who, according to Jewis 
tradition, was the son of Achish, king of Gath), 
he made 4 searching trial of their fidelity in bid- 
ding them (v. 19) abide with the new king. 22. 
Ittal. . . pass over. . . and all the little ones 
that were with him. It is characteristic of 
Oriental le that they carry their whole family 
along witht em in all on migrations, These 


formed all the army of David. The monthly 
quota of militra were not in attendance, iu conse- 
quence of the disorganized state of affairs, Per- 
haps he dispensed with them from suspicions of 
their fidelity. 23, the brook Kidron—a winter 
torrent that flows through the valley between the 
city and the eastern side of the mount of Olives. 
24. Zadok also, and all the Levites... bearing 
the ark. Knowing the strong religious feelings of 
the aged king, they prsuen it to accompany him 
in bis distress. But as he could not doubt that 
both the ark and their sacred office would exempt 
them from the attacks of the rebels, he sent 
them back with it, not only that they might not 
be exposed to the perils of uncertain wandering 
(cf. Ps, exxxii. 14)—or he seems to place more con- 
fidence in the symbol of the Divine presence than 
in God himself—but ee remaining in Jeru- 
salem, they might render him greater service by 
watching the enemy’s movements. 28, I will 
tarry in the plain of the wilderness [ninjpa 
137)3]—in the plains (Arababs) of the wilderness, 
Stanley (Smith's ‘Dictionary,’ article ‘ David’ 
renders it, ‘at the ford or bridge’ [as if the origin 
word were 7792,; Chetib), But the Keri will not 


admit of his meaning, 


The false suggestions 
30 


people that was with him 
$1 ‘weeping as they went up. 
thee, 
82 And it came to pass, that when 
83 ? with his coat rent, and earth u 
34 thou passest on with me, then thou 
thou return to the city, 


came into Jerusalem. 


16 AND “when David was a little past the top of the hill, behold, *’Ziba the 
servant of Mephibosheth met him, with a couple of asses saddled, and upon 
them two hundred loaves of bread, and an hundred bunches of raisins, and 

2 an hundred of summer fruits, and a bottle of wine. 
Ziba, What meanest thou by these? And Ziba said, The asses be for the 
king’s household to ride‘on; and the bread and summer fruit, for the 
¢young men to eat; and the wine, that ‘such as be faint in the wilderness 

3 may drink. And the king said, And where és thy master’s son? / And 
Ziba said unto the king, Behold, he abideth at Jerusalem: for he said, 'To- 

4 day shall the house of Israel restore me the kingdom of my father. 


30. the ascent of mount Olivet—so called from 
its olive groves. Its situation is east of Jeru- 
salem, from which it is separated by the valley of 
Jehoshaphat and the brook Kidron. Josephus 
reckons the distance at five stadia (‘ Antiquities,’ 
b. xx., ch. vi.), and Luke (Acts i. 12) says it was 
a Sabbath day’s journey, viz., to the top. The 
same pathway over that mount has been followed 
ever since that memorable day. had his head 
covered—with a mourning wrapper (cf. ch. xix. 
4; Esth, vi. 12; Ezek. xii. 6). The humility and 
resignation of David marked strongly his sanctified 
spirit, induced by contrition for his transgressions. 

e had fallen, but it was the fall of the upright; 
and he rose again, submitting himself meekly in 
the meantiine to the will of God (Chalmers). See 
examples of king Darius having his head covered, 
Q. Curtius, lib. iv., cap. 10., sec. 33; and lib. v., 
cap. 12, sec. 8. and he went barefoot. Walking 
barefoot was a token of profound distress—-all the 
more significant that the barefooted pedestrian 
was of high rank. Anciently persons of station 
and opulence wore shoes formed of very costly 
materials, ornamented with gold, silver, or jewels. 
On the occurrence of some calamity, public or 
private, the mourners divested themselves of all 
their ornaments, down to their shoes, and walked 
barefoot (see Byneus de Calceis, ‘Hebreorum,’ 


82. top of the mount, where he worshipped— 
looking towards ial where were the ark 
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And David went up by the ascent of mount "Olivet, 7and wept as he 
went up, and ‘had his head covered; and he /went barefoot: an all the 
kcovered every man his head, and they went up, 

And one told Rand, Erne 
among the conspirators with Absalom. And David said, 

‘turn the counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness. 

David was come to the top of the mount, 

where he worshipped God, beliold, Hushai ’the Archite came to meet him 
on his head; unto whom David said, If 
shalt be 2a burden unto me: but if 
and say unto Absalom, I will be thy servant, O 
king; as I have been thy father's servant hitherto, so will I now also be 
thy servant: then mayest thou for me defeat the counsel of Ahithophel. 

35 And hast thou not there with thee Zadok and Abiathar the priests? there- 
fore it shall be, chat what thing soever thou shalt hear out of the king’s 

36 house, thou shalt tell i¢ to Zadok and. Abiathar the priests. Behold, they 
have there with them their two sons, Ahimaaz, Zadok’s son, and Jonathan, 
Abiathar’s son; and by them ye shall send unto me every thing that ye 

87 can hear. So Hushai, ’David’s friend, came into the city, 
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™ A hithophel zs 
O Lorp, I pray 


and Absalom 


And the king said unto 


Then 


and tabernacle. Hushai the Archite—a native 
of Archi, on the frontiers of Benjamin and 
Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 2). with his coat rent [injn3, 
his tunic; Septuagint, y:twv]—worn usually wit 
sleeves, and reaching to the knees; the proper 
dress of priests and Levites (Exod. xxviii. 4; xxix. 
5; Neh. vii. 70-72); but in later times generally 
adopted by persons of rank. Comparing the 
Sal against Ahithophel with the counsel to 

lushai, we see how strongly a spirit of fervent 
piety was combined, in David’s character, with the 
devices of an active and far-seeing policy. 

CHAP. XVI. 1-4.—Zrpa, By FAtse SuGcEs- 
TIONS, CLAIMS HIS MASTER’s INHERITANCE. 

1, when David was a little past the top [vs739] 


—the head orsummit of the mountain. [The Sep- 
tuagint renders it amo tis ‘Pws, as if it were the 
name of the place.}] Ziba the servant of Mephi- 
bosheth met him. This crafty man, anticipating 
the certain failure of Absalom’s conspiracy, took 
steps to prepare for his future advancement on 
the restoration of the king. an hundred of 
summer fruits [y\2]—summer-fruit harvest, 
special harvest of figs. [j? 789 is considered by 
Gesenius as elliptical for pp nidat my, a hundred 
cakes of figs.) a bottle of wine—a large goat- 
skiu vessel. Its size made the supply of wine 
Le sae to the rest of his Pao (see on 

osh. ix. 4). 2. The asses be for the king’s 
household to ride on. The royal fugitives were 
moving on foot, not from inability to procure con- 
veyances, but as being suitable to their present 
state of humiliation and penitence. 8. To-day 
shall the house of Israel restore me the king- 


Shimei the Benjamite 


in thy sight, my lord, O king. 


5 And when king David came to Bahurim, behold, thence came out a 
mar of the family of the house of Saul, whose name was 4Shimei, the son 
G of Gera: 2he came forth, and cursed still as he came. 
stones at David, and at all the servants of king David: and all the 
jae ye and all the mighty men were on his right hand and on his left. 
7 And thus said Shimei when he cursed, Come out, come out, thou ®blood 
8 man, and thou man of Belial: the Lorp hath ‘returned upon thee all 
the / blood of the house of Saul, in whose stead thou hast reigned; and 
the Lorp hath delivered the kingdom into the hand of Absalom thy 
son: and, ‘behold, thou art taken in thy mischief, because thou art a 


bloody man. 


9 _ Then said Abishai the son of Zeruiah unto the king, Why should this 
dead dog curse ‘my lord the king? let me go over, I 

10 off his head. And the king said, ‘What have I to do with you, ye 
sons of Zeruiah? so let him curse, because “the Lorp hath said unto 
"Who shall then say, Wherefore hast thou done so ? 
11 And David said to Abishai, and to all his servants, Behold, my son, 
which came forth of my bowels, seeketh my life: how much more now 
may this Benjamite doit? Let him alone, aad let him curse; for the Lorp 

It may be that the Lorp will look on mine ‘affliction, 
13 and that the Lorp will requite °me good for his cursing this day. And as 
David and his men went by the way, Shimei went along on the hill’s side 
over against him, and cursed as he went, and threw stones at him, and ®cast 


him, Curse David. 


12 hath bidden him. 


dom of my father. Such a hope might not un- 
naturally arise at this period of civil distraction, 
that the family of David would destroy them- 
selves by their mutual broils, and the people 
reinstate the old dynasty. There was an air of 
pay in Ziba’s story. Many on whom the 

ing had conferred favours were now deserting 
him ; no wonder, therefore, that in the excite- 
ment of momentary Fork believing, on the 
report of a slanderer, Mephibosheth to be among 
the number of the rebels, he pronounced a rash 
and unrighteous judgment, by which o great iu- 
jury was inflicted on the character and interests 
of a devoted friend. 

§-19.—SHimei curses Davip. 

5. when king David came to Bahurim—a city 
of Benjamin (ch. iii. 16; xix. 16), It is, however, 
only the confines of the district that is here meant. 
thence came out a man. The place where this 
incident is gatas to have occurred is a low 
ridge of chalk hills, beyond which is a long narrow 
wady (Ruwaby) running towards the Nahr el-Kelt 
—the ancient Bahurim—along which Dayid and 
his party of fugitive royalists took their journey, 
while Shimei was on the opposite bank (Barclay’s 
‘City of the Great King,’ p. 563; ‘Tent and Khan,’ 
p. 368). Shimei, the son of Gera, The misfortune 
of Saul’s family, and the neice by David 
of what they considered their rightful possessions, 
afforded a natural, if not a justifiable cause for 
this ebullition of rude insults and violence by 
Shimei. He upbraided David as an ambitious 
usurper, and charged him, as one whose misdeeds 
had recoiled upon his own head, to surrender a 
throne to which he was not entitled. His lan- 
guage was that of a man incensed by the wrongs 
that he conceived had been done to his house. A 
Jewish tradition, preserved by Jerome (‘ Quest. 
Hebraice,’ in loco), is, that Shimei of Gera was 
another name of Bieha father of Jeroboam. 
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"said the king to Ziba, Behold, thine are all that pertained unto Mephi- 
bosheth. And Ziba said, 1I humbly beseech thee that I may find grace 


curses David. 
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evil. 
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dust, 


David was guiltless of the crime of which Shimei 
accused him ; but his conscience reminded him of 
other flagrant iniquities, and he therefore re- 
garded the cursing of this man as a chastisement 
from heaven. His answer to Abishai’s proposal 
evinced the spirit of deep and humble resignation 
—the spirit of a man who watched the course of 
Providence, and acknowledged Shimei es the in- 
strument of God’s chastenivg hand. One thing is 
remarkable, that he acted more independently of 
the sons of Zeruiah in this season of great distress 
than be could often muster courage to do in the 
days of his prosperity and power. 

11. let him curse; for the Lord hath bidden 
him. The Orientals make use of bold figures, 
much less common amongst us, though not alto- 
gether unknown. They speak of the mediate 
cause without saying that it is the mediate cause, 
and use the very expression which denotes the 
immediate cause. We should regard Shimei as 
an instrument in the hands of Providence. In 
the East they go a far greater length. There God 
has done and commanded all that men do contrary 
to His commandments. Shimei_ breaks forth into 
imprecations against David ; and forthwith David 
regards God as having ordered Shimei to curse 
him. 12, It may be that the Lord 
requite me good for his cursing this day ['n2)p, 
the curse denounced on me, The Chetib (mar- 
ginal reading) is In?7p, the curse denounced by 
him]. He regarded it as the nemesis of his crimes 
—the ah of an avenging God, who let the 
excited minds of the people rush to the greatest 
excesses. 13, went along on the hill’s side over 
against him—as he descended the rough road on 
the eastern side of the mount of Olives; ‘ went 
along the side,’ lit., the rib, of the hill. threw 
stones at him—as 2 mark of contempt and insult. 
cast dust. As if to add insult to iwjury, clouda 


eo 8 o 


The overthrow of 2 SAMUEL XVII. Ahithophel’e counsel. 
14 dust. And the king, and all the people that tere with him, came weary, ao 
and refreshed themselves there. ote 
15 And Absalom, and all the people the men of Israel, came to Jerusalem, | » ch. 16, s:, 
16 and Ahithophel with him. And it came to pass, when Hushai the] 2. 
Archite, David’s friend, was come unto Absalom, that Hushai said unto ca aad 
17 Absalom, 7God save the king, God save the king. And Absalom said to | ¢ j sam 982, 
Hushai, Zs this thy kindness to thy friend? ’why wentest thou not with oh 16. 31, 
18 thy friend? And Hushai said unto Absalom, Nay; but whom the Lorp, | ° Fs. #1 
and this people, and all the men of Israel, choose, his will I be, and with | p95 91,5, 
19 him will q abide. And again, ‘whom should I serve? should I not serve | Matt. 271 
in the presence of his son? As I have served in thy father’s presence, so} Act*-** 
will I be in thy presence. rica gslas. 
20 Then said Absalom to Ahithophel, Give “counsel among you what we| ch. 1x1. 
21 shall do. And Ahithophel said unto Absalom, Go in unto thy father’s | ¢h 36-36 
‘concubines, which he hath left to keep the house; and all Israel shall |} ¢ Gen 34. 30, 
hear that thou ‘art abhorred of thy father: then shall “the hands of all} 1Samis. 
22 that are with thee be strong. So they spread Absalom a tent upon the |" 37 
top of the house; and Absalom went in unto his father’s concubines ‘in | + Tey is 4 
23 the sight of all Israel. And the counsel of Ahithophel, which he coun-| ch 12.1. 
selled in those days, was as if a man had enquired at the ®oracle of God: | , pal 9 
so tas all the counsel of Ahithophel “both with David and with Absalom. | «cn is. 12. 
17. MOREOVER Ahithophel said unto Absalom, Let me now choose out ake a? 
twelve thousand men, and I will arise and pursue after David this night: | « Deut 2.18, 
2 and I will come upon him while he is “weary and weak-handed, and will} ch. i 14 
make him afraid: and all the people that are with him shall flee; and I on 
3 will “smite the king only: and I will bring back all the people unto thee; | » Zech. 13.7, 
the man whom thou seekest zs as if all returned: so all the people shall | Mate 21.33. 


of dust were thrown by this disloyal subject in 
the path of his unfortunate sovereign. But the 
throwing of dust is a significant mode, used in 
the East, of demanding public justice on a 
criminal (cf. Acts xxii. 23), 14. came weary, and 
refreshed themselves there—in thie city of Bahu- 
rim, as is generally understood. [But Reland 
(‘ Palestina’), followed by Houbigant and others, 
take oxpy, rendered “‘ weary,” to be the name of 
a place, Aiphim. The particle of motion, how- 
ever, is wanting, and therefore we adhere to the 
received interpretation. ] 

16. Absalom, and all the people the men of Is- 
rael, came to Jerusalem. From Hebron they 
marched tothe capital, of which, in its defenceless 
and deserted state, they obtained iminediate pos- 
session, aud there the usurper held bis first council 
of war. 16. Hushai said unto Absalom, God save 
the king. Hushai’s devotion to David was so well 
known, that his presence in the camp of the con- 
spirators excited great surprise. Professing, how- 
ever, with great address, to consider it his duty. 
to support the cause which the course of Provi- 
dence aud the national will had seemingly decreed 
should triumph, and urging his friendship for the 
father as aground of confidence in his fidelity to 
the son, he persuaded Absalom of his siucerity, 
and was admitted amongst the councillors of the 
new king. 

20-23.—AHITHOPHEL’S CouNSEL. 

20. Give counsel among you what we shall do. 
This is the first cabinet council on record, al- 
though the deference paid to Ahithophel gave him 
the entire direction of the proceedings. 21. Ahi- 
thophel said unto Absalom. This councillor saw 
that, now the die was cast, half measures would 
be inexpedient ; and to cut off all possibility of 
reconciliation between the king and his rebellious 
son, aud thereby ens ee safety of those who 


had joined the conspiracy, gave this atrocious 
advice regarding the treatment of the royal 
women who had been left in charge of the 
palace. Women being held sacred, are gener- 
ally left inviolate in the casualties of war. The 
history of the East affords only one parallel to 
this infamous outrage of Absalom. Ahithophel’s 
couvsel appeared politic, but in reality it was 
most pernicious—a flagrant breach of the 
divine law (Lev. xx. 11), a greater crime than 
that of Reuben, who forfeited his birthright 
(1 Chr. v. 1), and sure to draw down upon the 

erpetrator the execration of all Enos pens 
Lhus, however, the adultery of David with 
Bath-sheba was punished by this horrid crime of 
Absalom, committed apparently in the same 
palace, according to the denunciation of the pro- 
phet (ch. xii. 11). 

CHAP. XVII. 1-14.—AnITHOPHEL’s CouUNSEL 
OVERTHROWN BY HusHAL 

ZI. Moreover Ahithophel said unto Absalom. 
The success of the measure was certain, and the 
many evils of a civil war entirely avoided. Let 
me now choose out twelve thousand men, &c. 
His proposal was to take, out of the vast multi- 
tude who had joined the standard of the insur- 
gents, twelve thousand picked men; and if the 
cominand of this select corps were entrusted to 
him, he would undertake to pursue the royalist 
party, to attack that small handful, aiming only 
at the life of the king, and thus, by ‘his fall, com- 
plete a sudden revolution, through which Absalom 
would succeed to the vacant throne. The recom- 
mendation to take prompt and decisive measures 
before the royalist forces could be collected and 
arranged evinced the deep political sagacity of this 
councillor. 3. I will bring back all the people 
- .. the man whom thou seekest is as if all re- 


turned. [The Septuagint, apparently reading nex? 


Secret intelligence 


2 SAMUEL XVII. 


sent to David 


4 bein “peace. And the saying pleased Absalom well, and all the el B.C. 108, 
5 of Israel. ‘Then said Absalom, Call now Hushai the Archite also see ie © Le 67. 21, 
, us Her ukeste bat he saith. ‘ cee 4 
ind when Hushai was come to Absalom, Absalom spake unto hi hi 3 ge 
saying, Ahithophel hath spoken after this manner: shall me do pe his i. 
7 ‘saying? if not, speak thou. And Hushai said unto Absalom, The| 'S*™ % 
8 counsel that Ahithophel hath ‘given is not good at this time. For, said| sch 30.4 
Hushai, thou knowest thy father and his men, that they be mighty men 1 Thes.§ 8 
and they be chafed in their minds, as 4a bear robbed of her whelps in |* *##sin 
the field: and thy father zs a man of war, and will not lodge with the |» mt 
9 people. Behold, he is hid now in some pit, or in some other place: and | ¢ coun- 
it will come to pass, when some of them < Soverthrown at the first, that | , re? 
whosoever heareth it will say, There is a slaughter among the people that | sou 
10 follow Absalom. And healso that is ’ valiant, whose heart is as the heart | _Judg.18.2. 
of a lion, sball utterly melt: for all Israel knoweth that thy father is a | * th? 
11 mighty man, and they which be with him are yaliant men. Therefore I| Pro-t.12 
counsel that all Israel be generally gathered unto thee, from Dan even to| Pro 28.15. 
Beer-sheba, ‘as the sand that is by the sea for multitude; and ®that| p2"7,* 
12 thou go to battle in thine own person. So shall we come upon him in ‘fallen. 
some place where he shall be found, and we will light upon him as the | 7 **" of 
dew falleth on the ground: and of him and of all the men that are |- eahede ty 
13 with him there shall not be left so much as one. Moreover if he be Gen. 33.17, 
gotten into a city, then shall all Israel bring ropes to that city, and we} Josh. 11.4 
wi draw it into the river, until there be not one small stone found i ge 
ere. 8 That thy ; 
14 And Absalom and all the men of Israel said, The counsel of Hushai| 
the Archite ¢s better than the counsel of Ahithophel. For ‘the Lorp Pies 
had *appointed to defeat the good counsel of Ahithophel, to the intent | / Gen. s2. 28. 
that the Lorp mht bring evil upon Absalom. ae 
15 Then said Hushai unto Zadok and to Abiathar the priests, Thus and gers 
thus did Ahithophel counsel Absalom and the elders of Israel; and thus| # 
16 and thus have I counselled. Now therefore send quickly, and tell David, | 2° 1% 
saying, Lodge not this night in the plains of the wilderness, but speedily es 
pass over; lest the king be swallowed up, and all the people that are 2 Ogee ee 
man 


with him, 


for wx, renders the latter words Sy’ rpdmov 
emarpéper 1 viondn mpds tov avépa airijs, as the 
spouse returns to her husband.) The adoption of 
his advice would have extinguished the cause of 
David; and it affords a dreadfut proof of the 
extremities to which the heartless prince was, to 
secure his ambitious objects, prepared to go, that 
the parricidal counsel ‘pleased Absalom well, 
and all the elders of Isvael.” It was happily 
overruled, however, by the address of Hushai 
who saw the imminent danger to which it would 
expose the king and the royal cause. He dwelt 
upon the warlike character and military experi- 
ence of the old king—represented him and his 
adherents as mighty men, who would fight with 
desperation, and who, most probably secered in 
some stronghold, would be beyond. reach, while 
the smallest loss of Absalom’s men at the outset 
might be fatal to the success of the conspiracy. 
But his dexterity was chiefly displayed in that part 
of his counsel which recommen a general levy 
throughout the country, and that Absalom should 
take command of it in person—thereby flattering 
at once the pride and ambition of the usurper. 
The bait was caught by the vain-glorious an 
wicked prince. 

13. we will light upon him as the dew falleth 
on the ground, No gry could have symbolized 


d | recommendation to cross 


the sudden onset of an enemy so graphically to an 
Oriental mind as the silent, irresistible, and rapid 
descent of this natural moisture on every field and 
blade of Ee 18, then shall all Israel bring 
ropes to city. In besieging a town, hooks or 
cranes were often thrown upon the walls or tur- 
rets, by which, with ropes attached to them, the 
besiegers, uniting all their force, pulled down the 
fortifications in a mass of ruins. 

14, The counsel of Hushai... is better than 
the counsel of Ahithophel. Tho reasons specified 
being extremely plausible, and expressed in the 
strong hyperbolical language suited to dazzle an 
Oriental imagination, the council declared in favour 
of Husbai’s advice; and their resolution was the 
immediate cause of the discomfiture of the rebel- 
lion, although the counsel itself was only a link in 
the chain of causation held by the controlling hand 
of the Lord. 

15-22.—SEcRET INTELLIGENCE SENT TO DAVID. 

16, send quickly, and tell David. Ancarently, 
doubting that his advice would be followed, 
Hnshai ordered secret intelligence to be conveyed 
to David of all that transpired, with an urgent 
the Jordan without a 
moment's delay, Test Ahithophel’s address and 
infl ence might produce a change on the prince's 
mind, and an immediate pursuit be determiued on. 


Ahithophel returns to Jerusalem, 2 SAMUEL XVII. 


Now "Jonathan and Abimaaz *stayed by ‘En-rogel; for they might 
not be seen to come into the city: and a wench went and told them; and 
18 they went and told king David. Nevertheless a lad saw them, and told 

Absalom: but they went both of them away quickly, and came to a man’s 
house in /Bahurim, which had a well in his court; whither they went 
19 down. And “the woman took and spread a covering over the well’s 
mouth, and spread ground corn thereon; and the thing was not known. 
20 And when Absalom’s servants came to the woman to the house, they said, 
Where is Ahimaaz and Jonathan? And ‘the woman said unto them, 
They be gone over the brook of water. And when they had sought and 
21 could not find them, they returned to Jerusalem. And it came to pass, 
after they were departed, that they came up out of the well, and went 
and told king David, and said unto David, Arise, and pass quickly over 
22 the water: for thus hath Ahithophel counselled against you. 
David arose, and all the people that were with him, and they passed over 
Jordan: by the morning light there lacked not one of them that was not 


17 


gone over Jordan. 


23 And when Ahithophel saw that his counsel was not !followed, he 

saddled Ais ass, and arose, and gat him home to his house, to “his city, 
bi and 
was buried in the sepulchre of his father. 

Then David came to °Mahanaim. And Absalom passed over Jordan, 


and 2put his household in or 


24 


25 he and all the men of Israel with him. 
captain of the host instead of Joab: which Amasa twas a man’s son whose 
name was !Ithra, an Israelite, that went in to “Abigail the daughter 


and hangs himself. 


B. C. 1023, 
9 ch. 15. 27, 


ler's well. 
3 ch 16 5, 
ch. 19. 16, 

k Josh. 2. 6, 

‘Ex 1 19, 
Josh. 2. 4. 

10 done. 

“ch. 15. 12. 

ll gave 
charge 
concerning 
bis house. 
2Ki. 20. 1. 

" Job 31. 3. 
Ps 55. 23. 
Matt. 27. 5, 

° Gen, 32. 2. 
Josh 13.26, 
ch. 2. 8, 

12 Or, Jether 
an Ish- 
maelite. 

13 A bigal, 

1 Chr. 2. 16, 


Then 


"hanged himself, and died, and 


And Absalom made Amasa 


17. by En-rogel [215 }'?]—‘ The fuller’s well,’ or 
‘fountain of the scout’ (known in modern times 
as Nehemiah’s or_Job’s well, Bir-ayOb) in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, below the junction 
of the valley of Hinnom with that ef Jehosha- 
phat. Williams (‘ Holy City’) calls it a stream. 

It is about 130 feetdeep. It yields a supply of 
about 3,600 gallons of water in a day’ (Robinson's 
* Biblical Researches,’ i., p. 492; Bonar’s ‘Land of 
Promise,’ p. 160; Lewin, ‘Sketch of Jerusalem,’ 
p. 39). @ wench went and told them. Women 
frequently repair to that spot for the purpose of 
washingclothes. 18.they went... away quickly, 
and came to @ man’s house , . . which had a 
well in his court. The court was that of the 
house, and the well an empty cistern. All the 
houses of the better class are furnished with 
such reservoirs. Nothing could more easily 
happen than that one of these wells, in conse- 

uence of a deficiency of water, should become 

ry; and it would then answer as a place of 
retreat, such as David’s friends found in the 
man’s house at Bahurim. 19, the woman... 
spread a covering over the well’s mouth [joD3] 


—the covering. It is used specially for the veil 
or curtain before the entrance of the tabernacle 
and of the court (Exod. xxvi. 36, &c.; xxxv. 17; 
XXXIX. 2) generally for a door han ing curtain. 
The meaning of the clause therefore is, ‘the 
woman took the mesek, the door hanging, which 

as the most convenient at the moment, she had. 
taken down, and spread it upon the mouth of the 
well; and to give a greater air of naturalness to 
the appearance of the place, she threw upon the 
covering a heap of bruised corn.’ Josephus says, 
‘she laid fleeces of wool over them’ (‘ Antiquities, 
b. vii., ch. ix., sec. 7). ‘hus the kind providente 
of God, who watched so wondrously over the in- 
terests of David, protected the imperiled lives of 
the two messengers till they carried Hushai’s im- 
portant message to the aon king. Following 


the counsel given him, not to stop all night in the 
wilderness, he went down the steep mountain 
pass by which the Israelites first penetrated into 
the interior of Palestine (Josh. vii.) to Jericho and 
Gilgal, then hastened to cross the river (the mode 
of transit is not described), and by dawn of the 
following day the whole party had got safely 
over. The circumstances of that distressing 
flight, aggravated by the lone hour of midnight, 
and the roar of the numerous cataracts of the 
Jordan, are graphically depicted in Ps. xlii., xliii., 
which, although bearing the name of the sons of 
Korah, represent vividly and fully the feelings of 
the disconsolate but pious monarch. The spreading 
of a covering over the well’s mouth for the drying 
of corn is a common practice. 


23-29.—AHITHOPHEL HANGS HIMSELF. 

23. when Ahithophel saw that his counsel was 
not followed—his vanity was wounded, his pride 
mortified, on finding that his ascendancy was 
oor ; but that chagrin was aggravated by other 
eelings—a painful conviction that, through the 
delay which had been resolved on, the cause of 
Absalom was lost, Hastening home, therefore, 
he arranged his private affairs, and kuowing that 
the storm of retributive vengeance would fall 
chiefly upon him, as the instigator and prop of the 
rebellion, he hanged himself. It may be remarked 
that the Israelites did not at that time refuse 
the rights of sepulture even to those who died by 
their own hands. He had an imitator in Judas: 
who resembled him in his treason as well as in 
his infamous end. 

24. Then David came to Mahanaim—in the high 
Eastern country of Gilead, the seat of Ish-bosheth’s 
government, Absalom passed over Jordan. It 
is not said how long an interval elapsed ; but there 
must have been sufficient time to make the in- 
tended levy ehrengbont the Kinpdomn: é Soa Amasa. 

y-the genealogy it appears that this captain 
stood in the same relation to David as J oab, both 


Darid reviering 


pitched in the land of Gilead. 


27 _ And it came to pass, when David was come to Mahanaim, that ?Shobi 
the son of Nahash of Rabbah of the children of Ammon, and ?Machir the 

; bar, and "Barzillai the Gileadite of Rogelim,| 3: 
28 brought ‘beds, and }basins, and earthen vessels, and wheat, and barley, 
and flour, and pees corn, and beans, and lentiles, and parched pulse, 
butter, and sheep, and cheese of kine, for David, and| 3* 


son of Ammiel of Lo-debar, 


29 and honey, an 
for the peo 
hungry, an 


18 AND David numbered the people that were with him, and set captains 


forth a third part of the 


2 SAMUEL XVIII. 
26 of Nahash, sister to Zeruiah, Joab’s mother. So Israel and Absalom 


the armies. 
B. C. 1023, 


le that were with him, ‘to eat: for they said, The people zs aon 

weary, and thirsty, in the wilderness. Matt. 6 7 

14 Or, cups. 
2 of thousands and ye Siete of hundreds over them. And Dayid sent fo ee 
people under the hand of Joab, and a third | ro. 21.20. 

part under the hand of Abishai the son of Zeruiah, Joab’s brother, “and oe 

a third part under the hand of Ittai the Gittite. And the king said] q.""” 

3 unto the people, I will surely go forth with you myself also. But °the| Rom 1213 
people answered, Thou shalt not go forth: for if we flee away, they will | cHap. is. 

* Ruth 1. it- 


not ‘care for us; neither if half of us die, will they care for us: but now 
thou art ® worth ten thousand of us; therefore now 7¢ zs better that thou| 2° 


you best I will do. 


people came out by hundreds, and by thousands. 


Absalom, 


4 %succour us out of the city. And the king said unto them, What seemeth | » cho 1 
And the king stood by the gate side, and all the a an 
eart On 
5 And the king commanded Joab and Abishai and Ittai, saying, Deal | 2 as ten 
gently for my sake with the young man, even with Absalom. And all] thousand 
the people heard when the king gave all the captains charge concerning | ee 
cour. 


being lis nephews. He seems to have been an 
illegitimate son, his father, Ithra, being an Israelite, 
and bis mother an Ammonitess (see on 1 Chr. ii. 
16, 17), and of course Amasa was Absalom’s cousin. 
27. when David was come to Mahanaim. The 
necegsities of the king and his followers were 
hospitably ministered to by three chiefs, whose 
generous loyalty is recorded with honour in the 
sacred narrative. That three persons should be 
in circumstances, at their own expense, to furnish 
adequate supplies of food and other necessaries to 
the royal fugitives ean be no matter of surprise, 
when it is considered that the owners of so im- 
mense Hocks as are reared on the extensive pasture 
lands of the East are far wealthier than the cul- 
tivators of land, Shobi—must have been brother 
of Hanun. Disapproving, sche lys of that young 
king’s_ outrage upon the Israelite ambassadors, 
he had been made governor of Ammon by David, 
on the conquest of that country. [See Josephus, 
*Autiquitics,’ b. vii, ch. ix., sec. 8, where he is 
called Siphar: Septuagint, Naas: the Vatican 
has ’ABtyaiav Suyaréoa Naas adehpiy Lapovias, 
Abigail, daughter of Naas and sister of Zeruiah; 
and the Alexandrine has—daughter of Naas, ade)- 
ou Zapovias, Naas, brother of Zeruiah.] Machir 
—(see on ch. ix. 4.) This chief is supposed by some 
to have been brother of Bath-sheba, but without 
foundation (cf. 1 Chr. iii. 5 with ch. xi 3 of, this 
book). -His locale cannot be exactly determined, 
in our ignorance of the site of Lo-debar, which is 
known only to have been in the nomad region east 
of theJordan. Barsillai—a wealthy old grandee, 
whose great age and infirmities made his loyal devo- 
tion to the distressed monarch peculiarly eBocting. 
The supplies they brought, which, besides b 
for the weary, consisted of the staple produce of 
their rich lands and pastures, may be classified 
as follows:—Eatables: wheat, barley [oy%, plural, 


barley in grains after threshing}, flour LP, parched 


corn (see on Ruthii. 14; 1 Sam. xvii. 17; xxv. 18)], 
beans, Jentiles, sheep, and cheese np; moa, and 
cheeses of kine], slices of coagulated milk. [The 
Septuagint, as if not knowing what was meant, 
has retained the original word, Zapw9 Bos). 
Drinkables: ‘honey and _ butter,’ or cream 
[“yQn, curdled milk], which, being mixed to- 
gether, forms a thin diluted beverage, light, cool, 
and refreshing. Being considered a luxurious 
refreshment (Song iy. 11), the Eayply oe it shows 
the high respect that was paid to David by his 
loyal and faithful subjects at Mahanaim. 29. in 
the wilderness—spread out beyond the cultivated 
table-lands into the steppes of Hauran. 

CHAP. XVIII. 1-4—Davip REVIEWING THE 
ARMIES. 

1, David numbered the people that were with 
him. The hardy mountaineers of Gilead came in 
great numbers at the call of their chieftains ; so 


| that, although without money to pay any troops, 


David soon found himself at the head of a con- 
siderable army. The number of his soldiers is 
not stated in the sacred history. Josephus pays 
they amounted to about 4,000 (‘ Antiquities,’ b. 
vil., ch. x., sec. 1). A pitched battle was now 
inevitable. But so much depending on the life of 
the king, he was not allowed to take the field in 
person, and therefore divided his forces into three 
detachments under Joab, Abishai, and Ittai, the 
commander of the foreign guards, 

5-13.—GIves THEM CHARGE OF ABSALOM. 

5. Deal gently for my sake with the yourg 
man, even with Absalom. This affecting charge, 
which the king gave to his generals, proceeded 
not only from his overweening affection for his 
children, but from his conscionsness that this 
rebellion was the chastisement of his own crimes 
Absalom being merely an instrument in the han 
of retributive Providence; and also from his 


Absalom slain 


8 day of twenty thousand men. 


day than the sword devoured. 


9 And Absalom met the servants of David. And Absalom rode upon a 
mule, and the mule went under the thick boughs of a great oak, and ‘his 
head caught hold of the oak, and he was taken up between the heaven 

10 and the earth; and the mule that was under him went away. And a 
certain man saw 7¢, and told Joab, and said, Behold, I saw Absalom 
11 hanged in an oak. And Joab said unto the man that told him, And, 
behold, thou sawest him, and why didst thou not smite him there to the| 
ground? and I would have given thee ten shekels of silver, and a girdle. 
12 And the man said unto Joab, Though I should ‘receive a thousand shekels 
of silver in mine hand, yet would I not put forth mine hand against the 
king’s son: for in our hearing the king charged thee and Abishai and Ittai, 
18 saying, ®Beware that none touch the young man Absalom. Otherwise 
I should have wrought falsehood against mine own life: for there is no 
matter hid from the king, and thou thyself wouldest have set thyself 
Then said Joab, I may not tarry thus 7with thee. 
took three darts in his hand, and thrust them through the heart of 
15 Absalom, while he was yet alive in the midst of the oak. And ten young 
men that bare Joab’s armour compassed about and smote Absalom, and 


14 against me. 


slew him. 


2 SAMUEL XVIII. 


a ai 
6 So the people went out into the field against Israel: and the battle 
7 was in the wood ‘of Ephraim, where the people of Israel were slain 
before the servants of David: and there was there 4a 
For the battle was there scattered over 
the face of all the country: and the wood ‘devoured more people that 


by Joab. 


B. C. 1023. 
© Josh. 17.16, 
eat slaughter that] wv 


Jephthah 
slew ths 
Ephraim- 
ites, 

Judg. 12. 4, 
@ Pro. Ll. 1 
4 multiplied 

to devour, 
* ch 14.°26. 


Matt 27.5. 
1 Cor ih. 

S weigh 
upon mine 
hand. 

6 Boware 
whosoever 
ye be of, 
ete. 

7 before 
thee, 

8 heart. 
Deut. 4.11, 


And he 


iety, lest the Bubsppy prince should die with 
bis sins Grrepeatd of. 

6. the battle was in the wood of Ephraim 
[w’, a forest, or dense growth of trees]. Its name 


was derived, according to some, from the slaugh- 
ter of the Ephraimites by Jephthah (Judg, xi1.) ; 
according to others, from the convection of 
blood with the trans-Jordanic Manasseh. 7. 
the people of Israel were slain. ‘This designa- 
tion, together with the immense slaughter after- 
meutioned, shows the large extent to which the 
peonie were enlisted in this unhappy civil contest. 

he army of Absalom would be, as in all Eastern 
wars, an immense heterogeneous mass of people; 
and the first shock, the spilt blood of a few, 
generally decides the fate of the day. 8. the wood 
devoured more people... than the sword. The 
thick forest of oaks and terebinoths, by obstructing 
the flight, greatly aided the victors in the pursuit, 
and was the occasion of more being slain in the 
rout than in the battle. ‘This view is supported 
by Josephus: ‘David’s men were conquerors, as 
being superior in military strength and skill; so 
they pursued the rebels, as they tied away through 
the forests and valleys; some they took prisoners, 
and many they slew, more in the flight than on 
the field, for there fell about 20,000 that day’ 
(‘ Antiquities,’ b. vii., ch. x., sec. 2). 

9, Absalom met the servants of David—or was 
overtaken. and his head caught hold of the 
oak [n282 Seo PNM }-and his head caught fast 
in the terebinth (probably Quercus A®gilops, 
Valonia oak, for which Gilead and Bashan were 
famous). ‘It is necessary to be continually on 
one’s guard against the branches of trees; and 
when the hair js worn in Jarge locks floating down 
the back, as was the case with a young man of the 


party to which I belonged, any thick boughs in-. 


terposing in the path might easily dislodge a 
rider from his seat, and catch hold of his flow- 
ing hair’ (Hartley). 1s appears, however, that 


the sacred historian points not so much to the 
hair, which would be covered by bis helmet, as 
to the head of Absalom, which, being caught 
while a between two branches, was en- 
closed so firmly that he could not disengage him- 
self from the hold, nor make use of his hands. 
the mule that was under him went away. The 
Orientals, not having saddles like us, do not sit 
so firmly on the beasts they ride. Absalom, 
quitting his hold of the bridle, pia mete to 
release himself when caught in the oak, the mule 
esca _And there was no armour-bearer near 
him, as in the closing scene of Saul. He had 
stolen the hearts of Israel, and none of them had 
a heart to sympathize with and defend him. 11,1 
would have given thee ten shekels of silver and 
a girdle—i. e., would have raised him from the 
ranks to the status of a commissioned officer. 
Besides a sum of money, a girdle, curiously and 
richly wrought, was among the ancient Hebrews 
a mark of honour’ and sometimes bestowed as a 
reward of military merit. This soldier, however, 
who may be taken as a fair sample of David’s 
faithful subjects, had so great a respect for the 
king’s will, that no prospect of reward would 
have tempted him to lay violent hands on Absalom. 
But Joab's stern sense of public duty, which 
satisfied him that there could be neither safety to 
the king, nor e to the kingdom, nor security 
to him and other loyal subjects, so long as that 
turbulent priuce lived, overcame his sensibilities, 
and looking upon the charge given to the generals 
as more betitting a parent than a prince, he ven- 
tured to disobey it. 


14-32.-HE IS SLAIN BY JOAB. 

14. he took three darts [O'p2/]—small rods 
withiron points; lances. and thrust them through 
the heart of Absalom. The deed, partially done 
by, Joab, was completed by his body- guard. 
Being a violation of the expressed wish, as well 
as of all the fond paternal feelings of David, it 


Ahimaaz and Cushi 


16 
17 after Israel: for Joab held 


and cast him into a great pit in the wood, and / laid a very great heap of 
stones upon him: and all Israel fled every one to his take g a 


And Joab blew the trumpet, and the people returned from 


2 SAMUEL XVIIL bring tidings to David. 
ursuing B. C. 1023. 

k the people. And they took Bhaslos, ho he 
er 22,13, 


19, 
9 Gen. 14. 7, 


18 Now Absalom in his life-time had taken and reared up for himself a | * cb. 14 27. 
pillar, which is in “the king’s dale: for he said,*I have no son to keep Job 18 17, 
my name in remembrance: and he ‘called the pillar after his own name: | « Po a 1 
and it 1s called unto this day, Absalom’s place. # ch. 16. 96. 

19 Then said jAhimaaz the son of Zadok, Let me now run and bear the}, ° 1." 
king tidings, how that the Lorp hath ®avenged him of his enemies. eke 

20 And Joab said unto him, Thou shalt not bear tidings this day, but | hand, ete. 
thou shalt bear tidings another day; but this day thou shalt bear no | ,,,o0% 31° 

21 tidings, because the king’s son is dead. Then said Joab to 1 Cushi, Go tell | a pce 
the king what thou hast seen, Aud Cushi bowed himself unto Joab, | The 

22 and ran. Then said Ahimaaz the son of Zadok yet again to Joab, But| Ethiopian. 
howsoever, let me, I pray thee, also run after Cushi. And Joab said, ay a 
Wherefore wilt thou run, my son, seeing that thou hast no tidings| max — 


must have been deeply offensive to the king, nor 
was it ever forgotten (1 Ki. ii. 5); and yet there 
is the strongest reason for believing that Joab, 
in doing it, was actuated by a sincere regard 
to the interests of David, both as a man and a 
monarch. 

16. Joab blew the trumpet, and... held back 
the people. Knowing that, by the death of the 
usurper, there was no occasion for further blood- 
shed, he put an end to the pursuit, and thereby 
evinced the temperate policy of his conauct. 
However harsh and unfeeling to the kisg Joab 
may appear, there can be no doubt that he acted 
the part of a wise statesman in regarding the 
peace and welfare of the kingdom more than his 
master’s private inclinations, which were opposed 
to strict qe as well as his own_ interests. 
Absalom deserved to die, by the divine law (Deut. 
xxi. 18, 21), as well as being an enemy to his king 
and country; and no time was more fitting than 
when he met that death in open battle. 17. they 
took Absalom, and cast him into a great pit 
... and laid a very great heap of stones. The 
people of the East indicate their detestation of 
the memory of an infamous ae by throwing 
stones at the place where he ia buried. The 
heap is increased by the gradual accumulation of 
stones which passers-by add to it. Absalom 
would, of course, be stripped of bis armour, 
although nothing 1s said of it in the sacred narra- 
tive. ‘The following appeared a few years ago in 
all the continental journals, from_which it was 
transferred to the pages of the English news- 
papers and it is here submitted to the reader to 

e received for what it is worth:—‘A strange 
discovery has just been made by Major Pappazolu, 
of Bucharest,—the sword which belonged to 
Absalom: the blade has on one side the following 
words traced in Hebrew characters: “‘ Present 
from Gessur to Absalom, son of David; Jeho, 
Jeho.” On the same side is engraved the image 
of the hexagonal seal of David, and on the other 
some characters, the meaning of which has not 
been explained. On the correspondivg place to 
those of the Hebrew characters, and on the 
opposite side of the blade, are those words en- 

ved in gold—‘‘ Titus excepit ex Hierosolymé.” 
Fis sword had a handle in gold, representing at 
the upper part a warrior’s head, covered with a 
helmet, and joined by a chain to a dragon’s head, 
which formed the hilt. The old monk, possessor 
of this weapon, procured it from a Janissary, 
inte whose hands it fell a the disturbances 


at Constantinople in 1807. In a moment of dis- 
tress he sold the handle and the scabbard, which 
was, he says, made of serpent’s skin, and mounted 
in gold. The ancient origin of the blade is proved 
by a manufacturer's mark in Semitic characters.’ 

18, Absalom in his life-time had... reared 
up for himself a pillar [n3x2, in the first clause, 
and 7, hand, in the latter]—(see on 1 Sam. xv. 12.) 
in the king’s dale (cf. Gen. xiv. 17)—i.¢., the 
valley ef Jehoshaphat. This pillar was made of 
marble, according to Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. 
vii., ch. x., sec. 3). for he said, I have no son to 
keep my name in remembrance. It is elsewhere 
said that Absalom had three sons, and a daugh- 
ter of great beauty, called. Tamar feb. xiv. 27); 
but this pillar was in all likelihood raised pre- 
viously to the appearance of this family; for 
Josephus ah cig yb asserts that it was erected 
with the view of keeping alive his memory, even 
if he should have no children (‘ Antiquities,’ b. 
vii., ch. x., sec. 3). In the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
on the east of Jerusalem, is a tomb or ceno ph, 
said to be this “pillar” or monument: it is 
twenty-four feet square, dome-topped, and reaches 
forty feet in height. This may occupy the spot, 
but cannot itself be the work of lom, as it 
evidently bears the style of later architecture. 
It is substantially Doric, with an Ionic volute, 
and has been supposed to have been built about 
the time of the Maccabees (see Hardy's ‘Notices 
of the Holy Land,’ p. 137; Olin’s ‘Travels,’ ii., p. 
145.) Some, however, maintain (Bonar's ‘Land 
of Promise,’ p. 132) that this is the very monu- 
ment which Absalom constructed for himself, 
and that the architectural orders exhibited on it, 
and the other adjoining tombs, some Ionic, others 
Doric, were in a rude form found in Syria and Phe- 
nicia, as well as in Egypt, ions before they were 
imported into Greece, where they were carried 
a high-pitch of perfection. 

*19. Then Ahimaaz, .. Let me now run 
and bear the king tidings. ‘The reasons of Joab’s 
declining to accept Abimaaz’s offer to bear intel- 
ligence of the victory to David, and afterwards 
letting him go along with another, are variously 
stated by commentators; but they are of no im- 
portance; and yet the alacrity of the messengers, 
as well as the eager excitement of the expectants, 
is graphically described. 21, Then said Joab to 
Cushi ['z3>]—to the Ethiopian, Perhaps the 
ground of this soldier’s selection for a mission 80 
painful for any courtier to was that of 


David mourneth 
23 ready ? 


Cushi. 


24 And David sat between ‘the two 


25 and behold a man running alone. 


28 And Ahimaaz ca 
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But howsoever, said he, let me run. d 
him, Run. Then Ahimaaz ran by the way of the plain, and overran 


tes: and ‘the watchman went u 
to the roof over the gate unto the wall, and lifted up his eyes, and looked, 
And the watchman cried, and told 
the king. And the king said, If he be alone, there is tidings in his 
26 mouth. And he came apace, and drew near. 
another man running: and the watchman called unto the porter, and 
said, Behold another man running alone. \ e 
27 bringeth tidings. And the watchman said, Me thinketh the running of 
the foremost is like the running of Ahimaaz the son of Zadok. And the 
king said, He és a good man, and cometh with good tidings. 
fled, and said unto the king, j 
fell down to the earth upon his face before the king, and said, Blessed be 
the Lorp thy God, which hath delivered up the men that lifted up 
29 their hand against my lord the king. And the king said, “Is the young 
man Absalom safe? And Ahimaaz answered, When Joab sent the king’s 


Sor Absalom. 


And he said unto | _3 © 1%. 

18 Or. con- 
venient. 

&k 1Sam. 1, 9. 


And the watchman saw 


And the king said, He also| 1. 


runoing. 
™1 Ki 1 42, 
Pro. 13, 17, 
Fro. 15, 30. 
Isa. 42 7, 
15 Peace. or, 
Peace be 


15 All is well. And he 


servant, and me thy servant, I saw a great tumult, but I knewnot what 7¢| 4. 


30 was, And the king said wnto him, Turn aside, and stand here. And he 
31 turned aside, and stood still, And, behold, Cushi came; and Cushi said, 
8Tidings, my lord the king: for the Lorp “hath avenged thee this day 
And the king said unto Cushi, Zs 
the young man Absalom safe? And Cushi answered, The enemies of my 
lord the king, and all that rise against thee to do thee hurt, be as that 
33 young man is, And the king was much moved, and went up to the 
chamber over the gate, and wept; and as he went, thus he said, °O my 
son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! would God I had died for thee, 


32 of all them that rose up against thee. 


O Absalom, my son, my son! 


19 AND it was told Joab, Behold, the king weepeth and mourneth for 
2 Absalom. And the !victory that day was turned into mourning unto all 
the people: for the people heard say that day how the king was grieved 
And the people gat them by stealth that day into the city, 
A away when they flee in battle. 


3 for his son. 
4 as people being ashamed ste 


his being a foreigner, and personally unknown to 
the king. 23. by the way of the plain—or ‘ciccar,’ 
circle. This word is only used elsewhere in con- 
nection with the valley of the Jordan. It is 
possible that there may have been a place or 
region so called on the table-lauds of Gilead, as 
the Septuagint seems to indicate, Or Mahanaim 
may have been so situated, with regard to the 
battle-field, as to .be more easily accessible by a 
descent to the plain of the Jordan than over the 
hills themselves. Or the word may signify (as 
Ewald explains) a manner of quick running 
(Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 323). 

24, David sat between the two gates—i. e., in 
the. tower-house on the wall that overhung the 
gate of Mahanaim; near it was a watch-tower, 
on which a sentinel was posted, as in times of 
war, to notify every occurrence. 27. the running 
of the foremost is like the running of Ahimaaz 
—known probably by a waddling rolling of his 
person 1n running, 

28, All is well [0\5¥, peace]-—the usual salu- 


tation among the Hebrews (Ps. cxxii. 8). The 
delicacy of Ahimaaz’s communication was made 
up by the unmistakeable plainness of Cushi’s. 
33. the king . . . went up to the chamber over 
the gate [nvyp->y]. ‘To most houses of respect- 
able size or public oe there is a smaller 


1Sam. 26.8, 
Isa 19, 4, 
Obad. 14. 

17 Ig there 
peace? 

18 Tidings is 
brought. 

" Ps. 27. 2. 
Ps. 58. 10. 

® ch. 19. 4 


CHAP. 19, 
t salvation, 

or deliver- 

ance. 

Ps. 3, 8. 

Ps. 18, 32- 


But the! ™ 


one annexed, which sometimes rises one storey 
higher than the house; at other times it consists 
of one room or two rooms only and a terrace; 
while others that are built, as they frequently are, 
over the porch or gateway, have, if we except the 
ground floor, which they have not, all the cou- 
veniences that belong to the house properly so 
called. It is a sequestered part of the building, to 
which @ person can retire for meditation and 
undisturbed solitude’ (Dr. Shaw’s ‘Travels:’ see 
further on 2 Ki. iv. 10). The death of Absalom 
was a heavy trial, and it is impossible not to 
sympathize with the outburst of feeling by which 

avid showed that all thoughts of the victory he 
had won as a king were completely sunk in the 
painful loss he had sustained as a father. The 
extraordinary ardour and strength of his affec. 
tion for this worthless son breaks out in the 
redundancy and vehemence of his mournful 
ejaculations, 

CHAP. XIX, 1-8—JoaB causes THE KING TO 
CEASE MourRNING. 

3. the people gat them by stealth... into the 
city. The rumour of the king’s disconsolate con- 
dition spread a universal and unseasonable gloom. 
His troops, instead of being welcomed back, as a 
victorious army always was, with music and other 
demonstrations of public Joy, slunk secretly and 
silently into the city, as if ashamed, after the 


David ceaseth 


Absalom, O Absalom, my son, my son! 
5 And Joab came into th 


8 befell thee from thy youth until now. 
“the gate. 


had fled every man to his tent. 


10 of the land for Absalom. 
king back? 
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king “covered his face, and the king cried with a loud voice, ry) my son 


his mourning. 
iB. G 1023. 


* ch, 15, 30, 
e house to the king, and said, Thou hast shamed | , }S*m $!* 
this day the faces of all thy servants, which this day have saved thy life, | By loving, 
and the lives of thy sons and of thy daughters, and the lives of thy wives, | , °° 
6 and the lives of thy concubines; 2in that thou lovest thine enemies, and | ; Pecos 133 
hatest thy friends: for thou hast declared this day, *that thou regardest | servants 
neither princes nor servants: for this day I perceive, that if Absalom had| sent” 
7 lived, and all we had died this day, then it had pleased thee well. Now dis he 
therefore arise, go forth, and speak ‘comfortably unto thy servants: for | heart of 
I swear by the Lorp, if thou go not forth, there ‘will not tarry one with | {7 fer 
thee this night: and that will be worse unto thee than all the evil that | + Pro. 14.28 
Then the king arose, and sat in | ¢ Bath 4.1. 
ate. And they told unto all the people, saying, Behold, the king |, 3." 
doth sit in the gate. And all the people came before the king; for “Israel] oxi 14.1 
/ ch. 5, 18. 
9 And all the people were at strife throughout all the tribes of Israel, | 13 01 
saying, The king /saved us out of the hand of our enemies, and he | cn. 15. 14, 
delivered us out of the hand of the Philistines; and now he %is fled out | § are ve 
And Absalom, whom we anointed over us, is | , Gon! 5 
dead in battle: now therefore why ‘speak ye not a word of bringing the| suag.o.2. 
ch. 6. 1. 
And king David sent to Zadok and to Abiathar the priests, saying, henge 


il 


Speak unto the elders of Judah, saying, Why are ye the last to bring the| 1. 
king back to his house? seeing the speech of all Israel is come to the king, 
Ye are my brethren, ye are *my bones and iny flesh: 
13 wherefore then are ye the last to bring back the king? And ‘say ye to 
Amasa, Art thou not of my bone, and of my flesh? /God do so to me, and 
more also, if thou be not captain of the host before me continually *in the | 


12 eren to his house. 


t Chr.12,18. 
J Rath 1. 17. 
1 Ki, 19.2, 
& ch, 3. 29,30, 
ch. 8,(16. 
ch, 18, 14, 


commission of some crime, 4. the king covered 
his face—one of the usual signs of mourning (see 
on ch. xv. 30). 

6. Thou hast shamed... the faces ofall thy 
servants—by withdrawing thyself to indulge in 
grief, as if their services were disagreeable, an 
their devotion irksome to thee. Instead of hail- 
ing their return with joy and gratitude, thou hast 
refused them the small gratification of seeing 
thee. Joab’s remonstrance was rightand necessary, 
but it was made with harshness. He was one of 
those persons who spoil their important services 
by the insolence of their manners, and whoalways 
awaken a feeling of obligation in those to whom 
they render any services. He spoke to Davidin a 
tone of hauteur that ill became a subject to show 
towards his king. 7. Now therefore arise, go 
forth, and speak comfortably unto thy servants. 
The king felt the truth of Joab’s reprimand ; 
but the threat by which it was enforced, grounded 
as it was on the general’s unbounded popularity 
with the army, showed him to be a dangerous 
person ; and that circumstance, together with the 
violation of an express order to deal gently for 
his sake with Absalom, produced in David's 
mind a settled hatred, which was strongly mani- 
fested in his last directions to Solomon. 8. the 
king arose, and sat in the gate—appeared dail 
in the usual place for the hearing of causes. al 
the people came before the king—i. e., the loyal 
natives who had been faithful to his government, 
and fought in his cause. Israel had fled—i. e. 
the adherents of Absalom, who, on his defeat, had 
caper and saved themselves by flight. 

43, — 


HE ISRAELITES BRING THE KING BACK, . 
| be would prove @ more tractable servant; an 


&o. 
263 


9. all the people were at strife. The kingdom 
was completely disorganized. The sentiments of 
three different parties are represented in wv. 9, 
10—the royalists, the adherents of Absalom, who 
had been very numerous, and those who were 


d | indifferent to the Davidic dynasty. In these 


circumstances the king was right in not hastening 
back, as a conqueror, to re-ascend his throne. A 
re-election was in some measure necessary. He 
remained for some time on the other side of 
Jordan, in expectation of being invited back. 
That invitation was given, without, however, the 
concurrence of Judah; and David, Gi poem ¢ 
and vexed by his own tribe’s apparent lukewarm- 
ness, despatched the two high priests to rouse the 
Judahites to take a prominent interest in his 
cause. It was the act of a skilful politician, as, 
Hebron having been the seat of the rebellion, it 
was graceful on his part to encourage their return 
to allegiance and duty; and it was an ap to 
their honour not to be the last of the tribes. But 
this separate message, and the pass given 
to them, occasioned an outburst o jealousy ape 
the other tribes that was nearly followed by fata 
consequences. 

13, And say ye to Amasa, &c. This also was 
@ dexterous stroke of policy. David was full 
alive to the importance of extinguishing the rebel- 
lion—of withdrawing from that cause the only 
leader who could keep it alive; and he therefore 
secretly intimated his intention to raise Amasa to 
the command of the army in room of Joab, whose 
overbearing haughtiness had become intolerable, 
The king justly reckoned that, from_ natural 
temper, as well as gratitude for the royal Fordson, 


Datid’s generous conduct 
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14 room of Joab. And he bowed the heart of all the men of Judah, ‘even 
as the heart of one man; so that they sent this word unto the king, 
15 Return thou, and all thy servants. So the king returned, and came to 


toward Shimei. 


B OG. 10 8. 


& Judg. 2. 1. 
Pa, 110. 2, 3, 
Acts 4, 82. 


Jordan. And Judah came to “Gilgal, to go to meet the king, to conduct | “Josh. 5. 9. 


the king over Jordan. 
16 


And "Shimei the son of Gera, a Benjamite, which was of Bahurim, 
17 hasted and came down with the men of Judah to meet king David. And 
there were a thousand men of Benjamin with him, and °Ziba, the servant 
of the house of Saul, and his fifteen sons and his twenty servants with 
18 him; and they went over Jordan before the king. 
a ferry boat to carry over the king’s household, and to do *what he 


1Sam. 1 
14, 16, 
* ch. 10. 5. 
1 Ki. 2. 8, 
$6, 46, 
° ch. 9. 2, 10, 
ch. 18 1, 2 
And there went over 


thought good. And Shimei the son of Gera fell down before the king,} “,; 


19 as he was come over Jordan; and said unto the king, Let not m 
lord impute iniquity unto me, neither do thou remember ?that whic 
erversely the day that my lord the 
20 Jerusalem, that the king should "take it to his heart. ) 
doth know that I have sinned; therefore, behold, I am come the first this 
day of all ‘the house of Joseph to go down to mect my lord the king. 

21 But Abishai the son of Zeruiah answered and said, Shall not Shimei be 
22 put to death for this, because he ‘cursed the Lorp’s anointed? 
avid said, “What have I to do with you, ye sons of Zeruiah, that ye 
should this day be adversaries unto me? “shall there any man be put to 
death this day in Israel? for do not I know that I am this day king over 

23 Israel? Therefore “the king said unto Shimei, Thou shalt not die. 


thy servant did 


the king sware unto him. 


24 And 


- 8. 
king went out of | ech 1656. 
For thy servant | Ps. 79. 8. 
Fro. 28, 13, 
Isa. 43. 25, 
Matt. 5 25, 
¥ ch. 13. 33. 


And 


And 


Mephibosheth the son of Saul came down to meet the king, and |, ,’: 
had neither dressed his feet, nor trimmed his beard, nor washed his clothes, | 


87, 46, 


from the day the king departed until the day he came again in peace. !* ch-9. 6. 


David doubtless intended in all sincerity to fulfil 
this promise. But Joab managed to retain his 
high position, (see on ch. xx.) 14. he bowed the 
heart of all the men of Judah—i.e, Amasa, 
who had been won over, used his great influence 
in re-attaching the whole tribe of Judah to the 
interest of David. They who had stood aloof be- 
came ardent in their zeal for the king’s restoration ; 
and the partial severance of the kingdom which 
David apprehended from the coldness and inaction 
of Judah was nearly produced by the sudden im- 
petuosity of their zeal in the cause of royalty. 
15. Judah came to Gilgal—as the most convenient 


lace where | only aay could bemade for bringing . 


he king and court over the Jordan. 

16, Shimei . . . 17. a thousand men of Benja- 
min with him. This display of his followers was 
to show what force he could raise against or in 
support of the king. Expressing the deepest 
regret for his former outrageous conduct, he was 
yardoned on the spot; and although the son of 

eruiah urged the expediency of making this chief 
a public example, his officiousness was repulsed 
by David with magnanimity, and with the greater 
confidence that he felt himself now re-established 
in the kingdom (see on 1 Ki. ii. 8, 9). David con- 
firmed his pledge to this man by a solemn oath. 
Ziba, the servant of the house of Saul. He had 
deceived his master, and when ordered to make 
ready the ass for the lame prince to go and meet 
the king, slipped away by himself to pay court 
first ; so that Mephibosheth, being lame, had to 
remain in Jerusalem till the king’s arrival. 18. 
ferry boat—probably rafts, which are still used 
on that part of the river. If there was a ferry 
boat, it was a luxury apparently provided for the 
convenience of the king’s household. But Jose- 
phus calls it a bridge = boats (* Antiquities,’ b, 


vii., ch. xi., sec. 2). The Septuagint refers this to 
the men, the servants of Ziba, and the attendants 
of Shimei, who helped to carry the members of 
the royal household across the river [kai éXecrovp- 
yucav tiv Astovpyiav tov diaBiBaoat tov Ba- 
oéa, and they panormal the service of carrying 
over the king. Kai d:eBy 4) didBacis Tov eFeyeipas 
tov oixev TOU Baottéws Kal Tov Toifoat Td cbbes ev 
dpbarpydis abrov—And the passage was effected by 
Ere onne together (on the western bank of the 
ordan) the household of the king, and doing 
what was pleasing in his sight]. 20. the first... 
of all the house of Joseph—i.e¢., before all the 
rest of: Israel (Ps, Ixxvii. 15; lxxx. 1; lxxxi 5; 
Zech, x. 6). 
24 Mephibosheth ... came down to meet the 
The reception given to Mephibosheth was 
less creditable to David: The sincerity of that 
prince’s grief for the misfortunes of the king 
cannot be doubted. He “had neither dressed his 
feet ”(nottaken the bath), ‘‘nortrimmed his beard ” 
pore np, trimmed the lip, beard, or moustache 
cf, Lev. xiii. 45; Mic. fii. gh Septuagint, ézoince 
Tov pbotaxa airov). The Hebrews cut off the 
hair on the upper lip (see on Lev. xiii, 45) aud 
cheeks, but in mourning let it grow carelessly, as 
on the chin, Besides dyeing the beard some 
colour, which, however, is the exception, and not 
the rule in the East, there are various modes of 
trimming it: they train it into a massy, bushy 
form, swelling and round; or they terminate it 
like a pyramid, in a sere point. hatever the 
mode, it is always trimmed with the greatest care; 
and they usually carry a small comb for the pur- 
pose. The neglect of this attention to his beard 
was an undoubted proof of the depth of Mephi- 
bosheth’s grief. The king seems to have received 
him upbraidingly, and not to have been altogether 


Davids gratitude 


2 SAMUEL XIX. 


25 And it came to pass, when he was come to Jerusalem to meet the king, 
that the king said unto him, ”Wherefore wentest uot thou with me, 
26 Mephibosheth? And he answered, My lord, O king, my servant deceived 
me: for thy servant said, I will saddle me an ass, that I may ride thereon, 
27 and go to thé king; because thy servant islame. And “he hath slandered 
thy servant unto my lord the king; “but my lord the king 7s as an angel of 
28 God: do therefore what is good in thine eyes. 
were but 7dead men before my lord the king; yet didst thou set thy 
servant among them that did eat at thine own table: what right therefore 
29 have I yet to cry any more unto the king? And the king said unto him, | 


to Barzillai. 


B.C. 102% 
¥ ch. 16. 17, 


For all of my father’s house 


Why speakest thou any more of thy matters? I have said, “Thou and}, %. 


his own house. 
31 


32 Jordan with the king, to conduct him over Jordan. 


30 Ziba divide the land. And Mephibosheth said unto the king, Yea, let Aeerd 
him take all, forasmuch as my lord the king is come again in peace unto| 18am. 20, 
16, 
And @Barzillai the Gileadite came down from Rogelim, and went over |’ %:,""® 
Now Barzillai was a | ° Deut. 19.16 
very aged man, even fourscore years old: and ‘he had provided the king of | 2 
33 sustenance while he lay at Mahanaim; for he was avery great man. And = ‘al he 
the king said unto Barzillai, Come thou over with me, and I will feed thee | Tro 2) 4 
34 with mein Jerusalem. And Barzillai said unto the king, *How long have | * 1X2 7. 
35 I to Jive, that I should go up with the king unto Jerusalem? I am this Raehs oc 
day /fourscore years old: and can I discern between good and evil? can | * oh. 17. 27. 
thy servant taste what I eat or what I drink? can I “hear any more the a del 
voice of singing men and singing women? wherefore then should thy ee ars 
36 servant be yet a burden unto my lord the king? Thy servant will go a} ofmylifer 
little way over Jordan with the king: and why should the king recom-| $°..7,°° 
37 pense it me with such a reward? Let thy servant, I pray thee, turn back ane 
again, that I may die in mine own city, and be buried by the grave of my |/ Ps. ». 10. 
father and of my mother: but behold thy "servant Chimham; let him go |’ 2"? '® 
over with my lord the king; and do to him what shall seem good unto Fook Nae 
38 thee. And the king answered, Chimham shail go over with me, and I will | *1Ki.27. 
do to him that which shall seem good untothee: and whatsoever thou | , 9°" $ '” 
39 shalt %require of me, that will I do for thee. And all the people went over | « Gon. BAK 
Jordan. And when the king was come over, the king ‘kissed Barzillai, |/ Gen. 1. 19. 
40 and Jblessed him; and he returned unto his own place. ‘Thon the king ge 
went on to Gilgal, and !°Chimham went on with him: and all the people | 18am. 220. 
10 Chimhan. 


of Judah conducted the king, and also half the people of Israel. 


sure either of his guilt or innocence. It is im- 
possible to commend the cavalier treatment, any 
more than to approve the partial award, of David 
in this case. he wero too hurried and dis- 
tracted by the pressure of circumstances to enquire 
fully into the matter, he should have post ned 
his decision; for if by ‘dividing the land’ (v, 29) 
he meant that the former arrangement should be 
continued, by which Mephibosheth was acknow- 
ledged the proprietor, and Ziba the farmer, it was 
a-bardsbip inflicted on the owner to fix him with 
atenant who had zo grossly slandered him. But 
if by ‘dividing the land,’ they were now to share 
alike, the injustice of the decision was Brae 
increased by his being made partner with, his sel- 
fish and slanderous steward. Jerome Be ees 
Hebraice,’ in loco) says that the later Jews be- 
lieved the division of David’s kingdom was an act 
done by the retributive justice of Providence for 
the unequal measure awarded to Mephibosheth. 
Whatever may be thought of the hasty and im- 
prudent conduct of David, in any view the 

enerous, disinterested spirit ai piayed by Mephi- 

osheth was worthy a son of the noble-hearted 
Jonathan. 

$1, Barzillai the os ee The rank, great 


age, and chivalrous devotion of this Gileadite 
chief win our respect, 35. can I discern between 
good and evil ?—does not refer to moral good and 
evil, but solely to the varying means and enjoy- 
ments of life. His declining to go to court, his 
recommendation of his son, as convoy across the 
Jordan, and his codons dap with the king, are 
interesting incidents. hat mark of royal favour 
was bestowed on Chimbam has not been re- 
corded ; but it is probable that David gave a great 

art of his personal patrimony in Beth-lehem to 

himham and his heirs in perpetuity (Jer. xli. 17). 
the voice of singing men and singing women? 
Bands of professional musicians form a prominent 
appendage to the courts of Oriental princes. $7. 
buried by the grave of my father and of my 
mother. This is an instance of the strong affec- 
tion of people in the East towards the places of 
sepulture appropriated to their families. behold 
thy servant mham ; let him go over with my 
lord the king. Itis an interesting corroboration 
of Chimbam’s introduction to the court of David, 
that a trace of his residence and property is found 
go late as the days of Jeremiah 6 er. xli. 17). 40. 

iigal,.. allthe people of Judah conducted the 
king, and also half the people of Israel. Whether 


Sheba makes 


41 


the words of the men of Israel. 


20 AND there “happened to be there a man of ? Belial, whose name tas 
Sheba, the son of Bichri, a Benjamite; and he blew a trumpet, and said, 
°We have no part in David, neither have we inheritance in the son of 

2 Jesse: ¢every man to his tents, O Israel. So ‘every man of Israel went 
up from after David, and followed Sheba the son of Bichri: but the men 
of Judah clave unto their king, from Jordan even to Jerusalem. 

3 And David came to his house at Jerusalem; and the king took the 
ten women his ‘concubines, whom he had left to keep the house, and put 
them in ‘ward, and fed them, but went not in unto them. 
were 2shut up unto the day of their death, living in widowhood. 

4 Then said the king to Amasa, ‘Assemble me the men of Judah within | 


5 three days. and be thou here present. 


men of Judah: but he tarried longer than the set time which he had 


from impatience to move on, or from some other 
cause, David did not wait till the representatives 
of all the tribes had arrived to conduct him on 
his return to the capital. The procession began 
as soon as Amasa had brought the Judahite escort, 
and the preference given to this tribe produced a 
bitter jealousy, which was nearly kindling a civil 
war, fiercer than that which had just ended. A 
war of words ensued between the chiefs of the 
various tribes, Israel resting their argument on 
their superior numbers: ‘they had ten parts in 
the king,’ whereas Judah had no more than one. 
Judah rested their right to take the lead, on 
the ground of their nearer relationship to the 
king. This was a claim dangerous to the house 
of David; and it shows the seeds were already 
sown of that tribal dissension which ere long led 
to the dismemberment of the kingdom. 

CHAP. XX. 1-9.—SHEBA MAKES a Party IN 
ISRAEL. 

1. Sheba... a Benjamite. Though nothing is 
known of this man, he must have been a person 
of considerable power and influence ere he could 
have raised so sudden and extensive a sedition. 
He belonged to the tribe of Benjamin, where the 
adherents of Saul’s dynasty were still numerous, 
and perceiving the strong disgust of the other 
tribes with the part assumed by Judah in the 
Restoration, his ill-designing heart resolved to 
turn it to the overthrow of David’s authority in 
Israel. every man to his tents. This proverbial 
expression may have had its foundation in the 
fact that many of the Jeraelite peasantry adhered. 
to the custom of the patriarchs who tilled land, 
and yet lived in tents, as Syrian peasants often 
do still, This was the usual watchword of national 
insurrection, and from the actual temper of the 
oe it was followed by effects beyond what 
he probably anticipated. 2, from Jordan even to 
Jerusalem. The quarrel had broken out shortl 
after the ripe. of the Jordan, between Judah 
and the other tribes who withdrew, so that Judah 
was left. nearly alone, oo the king to the 
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And, behold, all the men of Israel came to the king, and said unto the 
king, Why have our brethren the men of Judah stolen thee away, and have | § pee * 
* brought the king and his household, and all David’s men with him, over 7 
42 Jordan? And all the men of Judah answered the men of Israel, Because 
the king is ‘near of kin tous: wherefore then be ye angry for this matter? 
have we eaten at all of the king’s cost? or hath he given us any gift? 
43 And the men of Israel answered the men of Judah, and said, We have ten} _ 10. 
™ parts in the king, and we have also more right in David than ye: why| 
then did ye !despise us, that our advice should not be first had in bring- 
ing back our king? And the words of the men of Judah were fiercer than 


‘the stern and haughty old general. 


a party in Israel. 


B.C 1023, 


1-22. 


225 
11 set us at 
light, 


CHAP. 20. 
@ ch. 12. 10, 
>’ Deut. 13 13. 

Judg 19.22, 

1Sam. 2.12, 
* ch. 19, 44. 
@1Ki 12.16, 
© Pro.-17. 4. 

t ch, 15. 16, 

1 an house 
of ward. 

2 bound. 

3 in widow- 
hood of 
life. 

4 Call. 


So they 


So Amasa went to assemble the 


metropolis. Thus it happened that at a moment 
when there was the greatest need of harmony and 
union, thete was the most imminent danger of a 
worse dismemberment than before, and of the 
rejection by the greater pas of Israel of a king 
in whose favour Jehovah had but recently given 
decisive testimony. 

3. the king took the ten women his concu- 
Dines. Jewish writers say that the widowed 
queens of Hebrew monarchs were not allowed to 
marry again, but were obliged to pass the rest of 
their lives in strict seclusion. So are the wives 
of the emperor of China. On the death of the 
reigning sovereign all his women are transferred 
from the palace to a separate mansion, where they 
live in seclusion during the rest of their lives 
(Macariney, p. 375). avid treated his con- 
cubines in the same manner, after the outrage 
committed on them by Absalom. They were not 
divorced, for they were guiltless ; but they were 
no longer publicly recognized as his wives; nor 
was their confinement to a sequestered life a very 
heavy doom, in a region where women have never 
been accustomed to go much abroad. 

4 Then said the king to Amasa, Assemble m 
the men of Judah within three days. Amasa is 
now installed in the command which David had 
promised him. The revolt of the ten tribes 
probably hastened the public declaration of this 
appointment, which he hoped would be popular 
with them, and Amasa was ordered within three 
days to levy a force from Judah sufficient to put 
down the insurrection. The appointment was a 
blunder, and the king soon perceived his error. 
The specified time passed, but Amasa could not 
muster the men. Dreading the loss of time, the 
king gave a commission to assemble the royal 
body-guard to Abishai, and not to Joab—a new 
affront, which no doubt wounded the ride et 
ut he 
hastened, with his attached soldiers, to go as 
second to his brother, determined to take the 
first opportunity of wreaking his vengeance on his 


A masa treacherously 2 SAMUEL XX. slain by Joab. 


6 appointed him. And David said to 7Abishai, Now shall Sheba th f | B.C. 1022, 
Bichri do us more harm than did Absalom: take thou *thy lord’ 8 sees 7 ch. 18, 2 


7 and pursue after him, lest he get him fenced cities, and escape us. And ght te 


there went out after him Joab’s men, and the ‘Cherethites, and the | 1¢hritz0. 


Pelethites, and all the mighty men: and they went out of Jerusal » ch. 
pursue after Sheba the son of Bichri. rf seh Gravee F 1K a 
eliver 


8 When they sere at the great stone which és in Gibeon, Amasa went 
before them. And Joab’s garment that he had put on was girded unto from ont 


him, and upon it a girdle with a sword fastened upon his loins in the |, ¢n's.1s 


9 sheath thereof; and as he went forth it fell out. And Joab said to Amasa, | Lu 
Art thou in health, my brother? 4And Joab took Amasa by the beard Pasaiane 


10 with the right hand to kiss him. But Amasa took no heed to the sword Stile: 


that was in Joab’s hand: so *he smote him therewith ‘in the fifth rib,| i1kias 

and shed out his bowels to the ground, and ®struck him not again; and |‘ ch. 2 2° 

he died. So Joab and Abishai his brother pursued after Sheba the son Wee 
11 of Bichri, And one of Joab’s men stood by him, and said, He that banks. 
12 favoureth Joab, and he that is for David, let him go after Joab. And | "2 Ki. 15. 28. 


Amasa wallowed in blood in the midst of the highway: and when the man |, el 


saw that all the people stood still, he removed Amasa out of the highway | Jer. 32. 24. 


into the field, and cast a cloth upon him, when he saw that every one that ae 33, 4. 
uke 19.43. 


13 came by him stood still. When he was removed out of the highway, all |; oy it 
the — went on after Joab, to pursue after Sheba the son of Bichri. stood 
14 And he went through all the tribes of Israel unto “Abel, and to Beth- | seainst the 


maachah, and all the Berites: and they were gathered together, and went erat 


15 also after him. And they came an Lear oe him in Abel of Beth- | * marred to 
maachah, and they “cast up a bank against the city, and 7it stood in the| ‘tw 
trench: and all the people that were with Joab Shattered the wall, to| °°" 


| at ll ie itis a Mak STi Gil ORAS alsa SARE EES rem aeeaetl 
successful rival. 6. David said to Abishai...|of warm greeting), indicates respect as well as 
take thou thy lord’s servants, and pursue after | kindliness ; and the performance of it evinced the 
him, lest he . . . escape us [0)'7 ben, turn away ai Bynoerey ie doeb, who thereny .Det Pre 
5 soa 3 off hig guard. No wonder, then, that while this 
abe eee rani sight ; Septuagint, oxsdoet | aot of Tiendly, gratulation, after long absence, 
4 occupied Amasa’s attention, he did not perceive 
8. Amasa went before them. Having collected | the sword that was in Joab’s left hand. ‘The 
BORIOAEstees he by a rapid march overtook the | action of Joab was indeed a high compliment, 
expedition at Gibeon, and assumed the place of | but neither suspicious nor unusual ; and to this 
mppuander, ee which capacity he was saluted, | compliment, Amasa paying attention, and no 
arr eiaie = saab: of pa Rg Pay ie donb returning it with suitable politeness, he 
a girdle with a sword fastene 4 upon his loins ke ip oe a the fatal event that Joab’s 
Pe? = his side (cf. Ezek. ix. 2, 3)]. This state-|  10-13.—AmASA IS. SLAIN.. 
ment receives Te illustration from the Assyrian | 10. smote him... inthe fifth rib. The seat of 
sculptures, on which warriors are depicted, their | the liver and bowels, where wounds are mortal. 
swords not on their thigh, but on the loin or struck him not again—i.e., despatched him at 
side. @ sword... and as he went forth it the first blow. 11. He that favoureth Joab, 
fell out—i. e., out of the scabbard. The sword or | and he that is for David, let him go after Joab. 
dagger was fixed into the ate in a horizontal | On the fall of Amasa, Joab, of his own accord, 
direction, not suspended from it. In this posi- | assumed the command; and it is a striking proof 
tion, Joab’s sword falling out of the large sheath | of, his unrivalled influence over the army, that 
might appear an accident eras likely to happen ; | with this villainous murder perpetrated before 
whereas it could not possibly have fallen out had | their eyes, they unanimously followed him as 
it hung loosely and om ae like the | their leader in pursuit of Sheba. A soldier con- 
swords of the moderns. According to Josephus, joined his name with David's, and such a magic 
he let it drop on purpose, as he was accosting | spell was in the word “Joab,” that all the people 
Amasa, that stooping, as it were accidentally, to | ‘‘ went on »_Amasa’s men as well as the rest. 
pick it up, he might salute the new general with | The conjunction of these two names 1s very signl- 
the naked sword in his hand, without exciting any | ficant. It shows that the one could not afford to 
suspicion of his design. He “‘ went forth” in a|do without the other—neither Joab to rebel 
ceremonious manner to meet Amasa, now com- regains David, nor David to get rid of Joab, 
mander-in-chief, in order to seem to render to | t ough hating him. 
that officer, whom he considered as usurping his| 14, 15.—JoaB PURSUES SHEBA UNTO ABEL. 
post, a conspicuous honour and homage. 9. took} 14. he went through all the tribes of Israel 
Amasa by the beard with the right hand to kiss | unto Abel—beating up for recruits. But there 
him. This act, common with two friends on the prompt marches of Joab overtook and hemmed 
meeting, when one of them was come from a | him in by a close siege of the place. 15. Abel of 
journey (‘kissing of thebant e always a token. Beth-maachah—or Abel-maim (the meadow of 


Seren of Saul’s 
16 throw it down. 
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Then cried a wise woman out of the city, Hear, hear! 


sons hanged. 


BAD 10) gs 


say, I pray you, unto Joab, Come near hither, that I may speak with thee. | * Yr. They 
17 re Ww in he was come near unto her, the woman said, Art thou Joab? ema 
And he answered, I am he. Then she said unto him, Hear the words of | the begin- 
18 thine handmaid. And he answered, I do hear. ‘Then she spake, saying, ser 
®They were wont to speak in old time, saying, They shall surely ask} 4.6) yin 
19 counsel at Abel: and so they ended the matter. I am one of them that| ask of 
are peaceable and faithful in Israel: thou seekest to destroy a city and a Gant’ 
mother in Israel: why wilt thou swallow up °the inheritance of the| oa 
20 Lorp? And Joab answered and said, Far be it, far be it from me, that I} Deut. -¢.10. 
21 should swallow up or destroy. The matter is not so: but a man of mount Bate 
Ephraim, Sheba the son of Bichri “by name, hath lifted up his hand} Gy, 
against the king, even against David: deliver him only, and I will depart | ° 1 sam. 2 
from the city. And the woman said unto Joab, Behold, his head shall be | ,, ee te 
22 thrown to thee over the wall. Then the woman went unto all the people | - name. 
?in her wisdom: and they cut off the head of Sheba the son of Bichri, |? tcel. 0 14. 
and cast it out to Joab. And he blew a trumpet, and they "retired from Ue Sel 
the city, every man to his tent. And Joab returned to Jerusalem unto |. cb. 6.16 
the king. 1 Ki 12. 18, 
23 Now ‘Joab was over all the host of Israel: and Benaiah the son of wees 
24 Jehoiada eas over the Chercthites and over the Pelethites; and Adoram| jemem- 
was’ over the tribute; and ‘Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud was 1 recorder; | _ brancer. 
25, and Sheva was scribe; and Zadok and Abiathar zrere the priests; and 5.5 
26 Ira also the Jairite was 4a chief ruler about David. ——_—_ 
21 THEN there was a famine in the days of David three years, year after | CHAP. 2). 
year; and David ‘enquired of the Lorp. And the Lorp answered, “Jt is| face. ete. 
2 for Saul, and for Azs bloody house, because he slew the Gibeonites. And | * Num.s5,31 


waters) (cf. 1 Ki. xv. 20; 2 Ki. xv. 29; 2 Chr. xvi. 
4). A verdant place—the addition of ‘‘maachah” 
betokening that it belonged to the district 
Maachah, which lay far up the Jordan, at the 
foot of Lebanon. The first preparation for a 
siege was the construction of a causeway or em- 
bavkment for wheeling the battering rams and 
other military machines close to the walls. 
These consisted sometimes ord of immense 
mounds of earth, at other times the heap of earth 
was largely mixed with branches of trees, or a 
rude pathway was formed of stones or brickwork. 
Such a construction was necessary, especially 
where there was a moat or trench round the 
city, as there appears to have been at Abel. 
Numerous illustrations of these military _pro- 
cesses for carrying on a siege are found depicted 
on the monuments of Assyria and Egypt. 

16-22. A wise WoMAN SAVES THE CITY BY 
Snesa’s Heap. 

16. Then cried a wise woman, The appeal of 
this woman, who, like Deborah, was probably a 
judge or governess of the place, was a strong one. 
18, They were wont to speak in old time. The 
translation on the margin gives a better meaning, 
which is to this effect: When the people saw 
thee lay siege to Abel, they said, Surely he will 
askif we will have peace; for the law (Deut. xx. 
10) prescribes that he should offer peace to 
strangers, much more then to Israelitish cities ; 
and if he do this, we shall soon bring things to 
an amicable agreement, for we are a peaceable 
people. The answer of Joab brings out the 
character of that ruthless veteran as a patriot at 
heart, who, on securing the author of this in- 
surrection, was ready to put a stop to further 
bloodshed, and release the peaceable inhabitants 
from all molestation. 19. thou seekest to de- 
stroy... and aie Israel, The woman 


might mean herself by the use of this last ex- 
pression, which is a to another female 
govervor, Deborah (Judy. v. 7); but it is more 
probable that she intended it to refer to the city 
Abel, which, with the circumjacent villages, was 
‘‘a mother in Israel.” (See this use of the phrase, 
Num. < 25, 32; xxxii. 42; Josh. xvii. 11; Judg. 
xi. 26. 

23-26.—Davip'’s GREAT OFFICERS. 

23. Now Joab was over all the host. David, 
whatever his private wishes, found that he 
possessed not the power of edb Joab; so, 
winking at the murder of Amasa, he re-estab- 
blished that officer in his former post of com- 
mander-in-chief. The enumeration of David's 
cabinet is here given to show that the government 
was re-established in its wonted course. 

CHAP. XXI. 1-9.—Tuer THREE YEARS’ FAMINE 
FOR THE GIBEONITES CEASES BY HANGING SEVEN 
oF Saur’s Sons. 

1, Then there was a famine in the days of 
David three years, year after year. For the 
first two seasons the scarcity did not cause much 
anxiety, since David and the officers of his govern- 
ment probably regarded it as the natural conse- 
quamce of neglecting the cultivation of the land 

uring the troubles occasioned by Absalom and 
Sheba, and hoped that the internal resources of 
the country would be sufficient to supply the 
wants of the population. But a famine which 
continued over three years in succession, and the 
severity of which was unceasingly felt, at length 
produced alarm, and drove those in authority 
to supplicate the counsel and aid of God. It is 
for Saul, and for his bloody house, because he 
slew the Gibeonites. It was declared not to have 
originated in any natural causes, but to have been 
infli by the immediate hand of God, and the 
moral cause of the judgment was made known to 


Seven of Saul’s 


And the king said, I will give them. 


him. The sacred history has not recorded either 
tbe time or the reason of this massacre. Some 
think that they were sufferers in the atrocity per- 
petrated by Saul at Nob (1 Sam. xxii. 19), where 
many of them may have resided as attendants of 
the priests; while others suppose it more probable 
that the cara was made afterwards, with a 
view to regain the ——— he had lost through- 
out the nation by that execrable hare oa 2. the 
king called the Gibeonites—i. e., David called the 
small remnant of them that survived, chiefly of 
the Beerothites (1 Sam. xxii. 7), and his addressing 
them was in consequence of the answer he had 
received from the oracle of Jehovab. Whether 
his consultation with the Gibeonites, as to the 
satisfaction they required was David's own spon- 
taneous act, or commanded by God, is not said; 
but the latter is most probable, as a statute was 
involved which none but God Himself could dis- 
pense with (Deut. xxiv. 16). im his zeal to the 
children of Israel and Judah. Under pretence 
of a rigorous and faithful execution of the divine 
law regarding the extermination of the Canaanites, 
Saul had set himself to expel or destroy those 
whom Joshua had been deceivedintosparing. His 
real object seems to have been, that the posses- 
gions of the Gibeonites, being forfeited to the 
crown, might be divided amongst his own people 
(cf. 1 Sam. xxii. 7). At all events, his gaia 
against this people being in violation of a solemu 
oath, and involving national guilt, the famine 
was, in the wise and just retribution of Providence, 
made a national punishment, since the Hebrews 
either assisted in the massacre or did not inter- 
pose to prevent it; since they neither endeavoured 
to repair the wrong nor express any, horror of it; 
and since a general protracted chastisement might 
have been indispensable to inspire a proper respect 
and protection to the Gibeonite remnant that 
survived. 3. Wherefore David said unto the 
Gibeonites, What shall I do for you? The king, 
having been apprised by the oracle of God that 
the moral cause of the grievous judgment which 
had so long scourged the land was the iniquity 
per tested by Saul upon the Gibeonites, forth- 
with communicated with that people, offering to 
make any atonement in his power, on condition of 
their forgiving the crime of the homicidal kivg. 
The case was & etd uliar one; and the entire 
narrative shows t ab, thou h reduced like the 
Spartan zealots to a state perpetual servitnde, 
they were not an oppressed people. Having been 
brought by the direct interposition of God into 
the lace of the Géel, or blood-avenger, they were 
bound to demand satisfaction for the death of 
their slaughtered brethren from the murderer or 


his representatives ; — satisfaction of course 
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the king called the Gibeonites, and said unto them: (now the Gibeonites 
were not of the children of Israel, but of the remnant of the Amorites; 
and the children of Israel had sworn unto them: and Saul sought to slay 
3 them in his zeal to the children of Israel and Judah ;) theta: 
said unto the Gibeonites, What shall I do for you? and wherewith shall 
I make the atonement, that ye may bless the inheritance of the Lorp? 
4 And the Gibeonites said unto him, *We will have no silver nor gold of 
Saul, nor of his house; neither for us shalt thou kill any man in Israel. 
5 And he said, What ye shall say, that will I do for you. And they 
answered the king, The man that consumed us, and that *devised against 
us that we should be destroyed from remaining in any of the coasts of 
6 Israel, let seven men of his sons be delivered unto us, and we will hang 
them up unto the Lorp in Gibeah of Saul, *whom the Lorp did choose. 


sons hanged. 


B C. 102". 


2 Or, It is 
not silver 
nor gold 
that we 
have todo 
with Saul 
or his 
house, 
neither 
pertains it 
to us to 
kill, etc, 

3 Or, cut 
us off 

4 Or, chosen 
of the 
LORD. 


ore David 


must be on a large scale, proportioned to the whole- 
sale murders that had been committed. Pecuniary 
compensation, accepted by some of the Arab tribes 
and other Orientals, was prohibited to the Hebrew 
nation by the law of God. The manslayer must 
expiate his crime by his blood ; and the high posi- 
tion of him who had ordered the slaughter of the 
Gibeonites, together with the aggravated circum- 
stances that marked the commission of the outrage, 
called aloud that justice should be allowed to take 
its course. 6. Let seven men of his sons be de- 
livered unto us, and we will hang them up unto 
the Lord. The practice of the Hebrews, as of most 
Oriental nations, was to slay first, and afterwards 
to suspend on a gibbet [Ouppim, we shall suspend 


on a stake or low cross, we shall impale them, 
the body being not leit hanging after sunset 
eee xxi, 22, 23)]. The king could not re- 
use this demand of the Gibeonites, who, in 
making it, were only exercising their right as blood- 
avengers; and although, through fear and a sense 
of weakness, they had not claimed satisfaction, yet, 
now that David had been apprised by the oracle 
of the cause of the long-prevailing calamity, he 
felt it his duty to give the Gibeonites full satis- 
faction; hence their specifying the number seven, 
which was reckoned full and complete. And if it 
should seem unjust to make the descendants suffer 
for @ crime which in all probability originated 
with Saul himself, yet his sons and grandsons 
might have been the instruments of bis cruelty, 
the willing and zealous executioners of this bloody 
raid. in Gibeah of Saul, whom the Lord did 
choose. Gibeah was Saul’s puee of residence, and 
consequently the capital of the. kingdom during 
bis reign (1 Sam. x. 26; xi. 4). It was situated on 
or near a round bill, as the term imports (cf. v. 9) 
(now Tuleil el-Fal). The selection of this place, 
which had been the seat of his majesty, to be 
the scene of execution of his descendants, would 
be a public and indelible stigma on bis memory 
and house, [Min T13 bug, Saul chosen of Jehovah. } 
This seems to have been added by the Gibeonites 
as an 8 vation of the offence committed against 
them, that he, ‘the Lord’s anointed,’ to whose 
kind providence and special arrangement he owed 
his royal elevation, had broken the divine law, 
and stained the honour of the Israelite nation b 
perjury. [The Septuagint considers ‘the Lord's 
choosing’ to refer to the victims surrendered to 
the Gibeonites :—2énA\idowpsy abtrois Tw kupiw év 
7 VaBaty Daodd éxdexrods xuplov, we shall hang 
them up in Gibeah of Saul, who are selected by the 
Lord. “Unto the Lord”—in vindication of His 
honour and law. But this is contrary to the 
ical construction {72} chosen being in 


Darid buries the bones 


2 SAMUEL XXI1. 


of Saul and Jonathan. 


7 But the king spared Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, the son of | 8°12. 


Saul, because of the >Lorp’s oath that was between them, between David 
But the king took the two sons of 
*Rizpah the daughter of Aiah, whom she bare unto Saul, Armoni and 


8 and Jonathan the son of Saul. 


© 1Sam. 18 3. 
1Sam. £0.38, 


Mephibosheth; and the five sons of ® Michal the daughter of Saul, whom |, ™. 


9 she brought up for Adriel the son of Barzillai the Meholathite: and he 
delivered them into the hands of the Gibeonites, and they hanged them 
in the hill “before the Lorp: and they fell al/ seven together, and were 
put to death in the days of harvest, in the first days, in the beginning of | *,5 

And ‘Rizpah the daughter of Aiah took sackcloth, and 

spread it for her upon the rock, /from the beginning of harvest ? until 

water dropped upon them out of heaven, and suffered neither the birds 
of the air to rest on them by day, nor the beasts of the field by night. 
And it was told David what Rizpah the dauguirs of Aiah, the concu- 

And David went an 

and the bones of Jonathan his son, from the men of *Jabesh-gilead, which 

had stolen them from the street of Beth-shan, where the Philistines had 

13 hanged them, when the Philistines had slain Saul in Gilboa: and he 


10 barley harvest. 


j1 
12 bine of Saul, had done. 


J Deut. 21.23, 
7 Deut. 1114, 
Jer. 5. 24, 

4&4 1Sam. 81, 

11-13, 


took the bones of Saul, 


the singular. Grove (Smith’s ‘ Dictionary’) -and 
others apply the epithet to Gibeah, the bill on 
which it stood being supposed consecrated to God, 
from the fact of Ahiah the priest there depositing 
the ark (1 Sam. xiv. 18: cf. 2Sam, vi. 3, 4). But 
it is an objection to this view that Gibeah is no- 
where said to be a place which the Lord chose. 
the king said, I will give them. David cannot be 
charged with ee this as an indirect way of 
ridding himself of rival competitors for the 
throne, for those delivered up were only collateral 
branches of Saul’s family, and never set up any 
claim to the sovereignty. Moreover, David was 
only granting the request of the Gibeonites as God 
had bidden him do. 

8. the five sons of Michal... whom she 
brought up for Adriel. Michal has by an error 
been substituted in the text for Merab, Saul’s 
eldest daughter, who, as appears, 1 Sam. xviii. 19, 
was married to Adriel (Septuagint, Eodp:4\], Our 
translators, not daring to impugn the accuracy of 
the text, and yet finding it difficult to reconcile 
the seam e before us with the one quoted from 
the First Book of Samuel, have preyested S conjec- 
tural solution by the use of the phrase ‘‘ brought 
up,” as if Adriel having become a widower by the 
death of his wife, his five young sons had been 
reared under the care of their aunt Michal. It is 
fatal, however, to such a hypothesis that there is 
nothing in the original corresponding to “ brought 
up.” [The Hebrew text has nabs, bore; which 
the Septuagint version renders by the equivalent 
Greek word érexe, produced, brought forth as a 
mother.] There is, therefore, primd facie evidence 
of an error HAvine early crept into the text of 
this passage (for all the ancient versions have it); 
and Kennicott (‘Dissertation’) has proved this 
by showing that two Hebrew MSS. read Merab 
instead of Michal. Josephus, who admits that 
Michal was mother of the five lads, says that she 
bore them, after a second divorce from David, to 
Adriel, 9, they hanged them in the hill before 
the Lord. Deeming themselves not bound by the 
criminal law of Israel (Deut. xxi. 22, 23), their 
intention was to let the bodies hang until God, 
propitiated by this offering, should send rain upon 
the land, for the want of it had occasioned the 
famine. It was a heathen practice to gibbet men 
with a view of appeasing the anger of the gods in 
seasons of famine; and the Gibeonites, who were a 
remnant of the Amorites i . 2), though brought to 


the knowledge of the true God, were not, it seems, 
free from this superstition, God in His provi- 
dence suffered the Gibeonites to ask and inflict 
so barbarous a retaliation, in order that they, hav- 
ing been injured, might obtain justice and some 
teparation of their wrongs, especially that the 
scandal brought on the name of the true religion, 
by the violation of a solemn national compact, 
might be wiped away from Israel, and that a 
memorable lesson should be given to respect 
treaties and oaths. 

10, 11.—Rizpan's KInDNESS UNTO THE DEap. 

10, Rizpah...took sackcloth, and spread it 
for her upon the rock [pn]—the sackcloth gar- 


ment of widowhood, and, reclining upon it, kept 
watch, as the relatives of executed persons were 
wont to do, day and night, to scare the birds and 
beasts of prey away from the remains exposed on 
the low-standing gibbets ons Ixxix, 2: cf. Homer's 
‘Iliad,’ and the story of the Ephesian matron). 
On that shadeless rock she would be exposed to 
the fierce heat of the sun during the whole of a 
Syrian summer ; for the execution took place in 
spring, about the time of the passover. the be- 
ginning of harvest. ‘In Palestine the barley 
harvest precedes the wheat harvest about two 
weeks, Jericho, in the depressed valley of 
the Jordan, the former takes place in the last 
half of nbn and the latter iu the first half of 
May (cf. osh, iii, 15). On the plain along the 
coast the harvest is usually a fortnight later; avd 
on the mountains, at Jerusalem and Hebron, still 
later by another fortnight’ (Robinson’s ‘ Biblicat 
Researches,’ ii., Pp. 99, 100). until water dropped 
upon them out of heaven—i, ¢., till the fall of the 
autumnal rains in October. Thus did Rizpah 

with devoted assiduity, and regardless of personal 
discomfort, privation, and exhausting one e, keep 
her solitary watch by day and night before the 
painful spectacle of the wasting relics of what were 
once the beloved persons of her sons. This brief 
dnd simple narrative presents a picture of mater- 
nal tenderness far more affecting than any episode 
that has been interwoven in tales of poetry or 
romance, 

12-22.—DAvID BURIES THE BoNnES oF SAUL AND 
JONATHAN IN THEIR FaTHERs’ SEPULCHRE. 

12, David went and took the bones of Saul, 
&c. Erelong the descent of copious showers, or 
perhaps an order of the king, gave Rizpah the 
satisfaction of releaziug the corpses from their 


Battles with 


the land. 
15 


16 and David waxed faint. And Ishbi-benob, which «as of the sons of 


17 slain David. But Abishai the son of Zeruiah succoured him, and smote 


not the ?° light of Israel. 


2 SAMUEL XXI. the Philistines. 

; brought up from thence the bones of Saul and the bones of Jonathan his | 3-010 _ 
son; and they gathered the bones of them that were hanged. And the | ‘ Josh 18.2. 
bones of Saul and Jonathan his son buried they in the country of Ben- |; ae 
jamin in * Zelah, in the sepulchre of Kish his father: and they performed Num 25.13. 
all that the king commanded: and after that /God was entreated for| Josh.7.:5 
eye e e e Ki. “ ‘ = 

Moreover the Philistines had yet war again with Israel; and David Sensis 
went down, and his servants with him, and fought against the Philistines: | 5 }f Bam 

: : or, the 
Tthe giant, the weight of whose spear weighed *three hundred. shekels of head. 
brass in weight, he, being girded with a new sword, thought to have|* Nn*., 

* . . . . d half 
the Philistine, and killed him. Then the men of David sware unto him, aroir 
saying, Thou shalt go no more out with us to battle, that thou quench | 073% 

candle, or, 
lamp. 
bi che 11.2, 


18 


And it came to pass after this, that there was again a battle with the 
Philistines at Gob: then *Sibbechai the Hushathite slew 4 Saph, which 


11 Cr, Sippai. 


ignominious exposure ; and, incited by her pious 
example, David ordered the remaivs of Saul and 
his sons _to transferred from their obscure 
grave in Jabesh-gilead to an honourable interment 
in the family vault at Zelah, or Zelzah (1 Sam. x. 
2), now Beit-jala. 14, after that God was en- 
treated for the land. It has been conjectured, 
from various circumstances recorded in the course 
of this book, that the surrender of seven of Saul’s 
descendants, as compensation for the blood of the 
Gibeonites, took poe at an earlier period in David’s 
reign over Israe 

which the incident holds in the inspired record, 
The allusion to Saul’s violent rapacity towards the 
Gibeonites as recent {v. 1), the execration which 
the execution of Saul’s family excited against 
David amongst the Bevjamites, and which was 
embodied in the insults which Shimei poured upon 
him in the time of his flight (ch. xvi. 7, 8), 
together with the significant language of Mephi- 
bosheth (ch. xix. 28) concerning the violent ex- 
tinction of all his family, all seem to indicate the 
date of the transaction to have been not long 
after the establishment of David at Jerusalem. 
Some have hinted the suspicion that his ready 
consent to deliver up the seven victims for execu- 
tion arose from his secret wish and policy to rid 
himself, by the extirpation of the Sauline dynasty 
of all rivals who might disturb his peaceful 
occupation of the throne. But such a suspicion 
is injurious to the memory of David, and totally 
inconsistent with his spontaneous act of generous 
kinduess in removing the bones of Saul and 
Jonathan to the ancestral sepulchre at Zelah. 
The fact is, that the consignment of Saul’s grand- 
children to execution was a painful but inevitable 
necessity. According to the state of society and 
the customs of the age and country, David could 
not have withheld the persons of the youths, 
seeing that the Gibeonites had refused ‘the price 
of blood,’ The record of the severe punishment 
on the posterity of Saul, on account of the slaughter 
of the Gibeonites, affords a minute but interesting 
evidence of the truth of the narrative respecting 
the national league which was formed by Israel 
with that people. It must have led the ancient 
Israelites to enquire, if they had any doubs upon 
the subject, whether, and in what circumstances, 
such a league was formed; and the undeaigned 
coincidence between this passage and the relation 
given in the ninth chapter of Joshua should be 
sufficient to remove scepticism from the mind of 
the modern reader. ae 


than appears from the position 


415. Moreover the Philistines had yet war again 
with IsraeL Although the Philistines had com- 
pletely snccumbed to the army of David, yet the 
appearance of any gigantic champions among them 
revived their courage, and stirred them up to 
renewed. inroads on the Hebrew territory. Rate 
successive contests they provoked during the lat- 
ter peried of David’s reign, in the first of which 
the king ran so imminent a risk of his life, that 
he was no longer allowed to encounter the perils 
of the battle-field. 16, Ishbi-benob (Ishbo-benob 
Keri)—his (my) dwelling is at Nob. which was of 
the sons of the giant [np77, with the article 
(cf. 1 Chr. xx. 4, 6, 8); Septuagint, év tots Exydovors 
tov ‘Padé (with the article also)|—the founder of 
a class or family remarkable for their strength 
and stature. In earlier times the Rephaim were 
@ numerous race, inhabiting the regions east of 
Jordan and various parts in the south of Palestine; 
but in David’s time only a few individuals of 
that description remained, and these were found 
amongst the Philistines. thought to have slain 
David. Although David in the early part of his 
reign had, by his military energy and signal 
victories, effectually humbled the power of the 
Philistines, the appearance of any powerful cham- 
pion amongst them revived their hopes and 
stimulated the hostile spirit of those restless 
neighbours. It was on one of these occasions, 
when they had provoked a war, that David went 
at-the head of his army to oppose their further 
turbulence, when, exhausted with fatigue and the 
infirmities of age, he was attacked during the 
contest, and nearly disabled by Ishbi-benob, when 
Abishai rushed to his aid and slew the monster. 
But such an occurrence created more than a mo- 
mentary alarm; and his officers, determined not 
to expose so precious a life to a similar risk, 
exacted a solemn promise from the aged king 
that he would henceforth leave the command of the 
army to his generals. 17. Thou shalt go no more 
eut with us to battle, that thou quench not the 
light of Israel They show the importance at- 
tached to the preservation of the king’s life by 
this beautiful and expressive image (cf. 1 Ki, x1. 
8; Ps. oxxxii, 17), 

16. there was again a battle with the Philis- 
tines at Gob [3%3, a pit or cistern]. The word is 
used here eres as the name of a place 
which is called (1 Chr. xx. 4) Gezer, or (cf. Jose- 

hus, ‘ Antiquities,’ b. vii., ch. Xii., 80. 2) Gazara, 
The Septuagint hag xal dyevero é7+ woAdcuos ev 


David's psalm 
19 teas of the sons of the giant. 


20 was like a weaver’s beam. And ‘there was yet a battle in Gath, 
was a man of greaé stature, that had on every 
on every foot six toes, four and twenty in number; and he 


21 to “the giant. 


22 Shimeah, the brother of David, slew him. These four were born to the 


servants. 


2 SAMUEL XXIL of thanksgiving. 
And there was again a battle in Gob} BO * 
with the Philistines, where Elhanan the son of 1% Jaare-oregim, a Beth- gc 
lehemite, slew the brother of Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose spear |; ycsr » @ 
; while “MOr, Rapia, 

Fp tag wate, ga 

And when he defied Israel, Jonathan the son of Battery 

Ps. 18, 

giant in Gath, and fell by the hand of David, and by the hand of his . 2 
Pe 103. 1-6, 

144, & 


22 AND David “spake unto the Lorp the words of this song, in the day 


(eS, in Gath.] Sibbechai the Hushathite [23° 
= 720, thicket of Jehovah—ie., crowd of 
God’s people (Cesenius) (see on ch. xxiii. 27) 
called “the Hushathite,” from Hushah (1 Chr. iv. 
4), indicating, not the name of his ancestor 
** father” in that passage meaning ‘ founder’), but 
is birthplace or residence. [The Septuagint, 
the Vatican has ZeBoyd 6 ’ActatwSi; the Codex 
Alexandrinus, ceBoyae 6 aovedetwrsc.) Josephus 
calls him ‘the Hittite’ (‘ Antiquities,’ b. vii., ch. 
xiL, sec. 2). slew Saph, which was of the sons of 
a ST One of Reve (see on K as B Aoph or 
ippai (1 Chr. xx. eptuagin tp}. ‘I saw’ 
(supe Mise Rogers, t enemas Life in Palestine,’ 
p. 316) ‘a number of Arabs belonging to the valley 
of vs with their chief, a tall, powerful man, 
called Sheikh Saph, whose family, according to 
local tradition, has for ages been distinguished 
for the height and strength of its men.’ 19. there 
was again a battle in Gob. The scene of this 
contest is. not mentioned at Chr. xx. 4). [The 
Septuagint has’ éy ‘Pon; lexandrine, év Top.] 
where Elhanan the son of Jaare-oregim, a Beth- 
lehemite, slew the brother of Goliath the Gittite 
[p728, God-bestowed]—one of David's warriors. 
[oxk "wm, forest of weavers. It is evident that 
D';78 is spurious, and has been introduced by mis- 
take,’from the eye of a transcriber catching the 
end of the epee line, where oregim (weavers) 
stands.] This word being rejected, the clause is 
identical with that in the parallel passage, 1 Chr. 
xx. 5. Elhanan, the son of Jaur (Chetib), Jair 
(Keri), ‘‘slew ... Goliath the Gittite.’ Jerome 
(‘ Quest. Hebraicz,’ in loco) considers Elhanan an- 
other name of David; Hwald has thrown out the 
coujecture that the name of David's oppouent, who 
is commonly called ‘‘the Philistine” (1 Sam. xv. 
2), was borrowed from this. But modern criti- 
cism rejects these hypotheses, on various critical 
grounds, particularly for this reason, that the 
incidents associated with the feat of Elhanan 
show it to have occurred in an advanced period 
of David’s rt and therefore, regarding the 
statement of the chronicler as the correct one, we 
consider the word “‘ brother” as properly 
from that passage, and Beth-hal-lachma, a Beth- 
lehemite, as corrupt; so that the clause should 
be, ‘Eihanan the son of Jair slew Lalmi the 
brother of Goliath the Gittite.? 20, And there 
was yet a battle in Gath. It is evident that the 
battle-field of these successive encounters was 
Gath and its neighbourhood, to which David 
marched his army (v. 15), and to recover which 
from the possession of the Hebrew king (see 
on 2 Sam. viii I; 2 Chr. xviii. 1) was the 
object of their frequent insurrections. where 
was a man of stature [1p wx (Chetib); 


T') @, a man of measures, a tall man (cf. 1 


borrowed 


Chr. xx, 6); Septuagint, dvip Madév) (whether | day 


‘criticism is 


this rendering was intended to bea mere Tepeti- 
tion of the original, as is frequently done in that 
version, where the meaning was not understood, 
or to mark that he was a nativeof Madon (Josh. 
xi. 1; xii 19), it is impossible to say). He was 

resumably a Rephaite, like those mentioned in 
i preceding verses; but, in addition to his ex- 
traordinary i he was a lusus nature, for he 
had twenty-four fingers and toes, six on each 
hand and foot. 21, And when he defied Israel, 
Jonathan the son of Shimeah, the brother of 
David, slew him [)n)\m (given by Jehovah); meQy 
or mY, Shammah (I Sam. xvi. 9; xvii. 13: see 
other variations of the name, 1 Chr. ii. 13; xi. 27; 
xxvii. 8)] This achievement of Jonathan almost 
rivalled the seers exploit of his uncle in his 
encounter with Goliath. 

XXII. 1-51.—Davin’s Psatm or 
THANKSGIVING FOR GoD’s POWERFUL DELIVER- 
ANCE AND MANIFOLD BLEssINGs, 

The song contained in this chapter is the same 
as the eighteevth Psalm. Jewish writers, as well 
as modern critics, have noticed a great number 
of very minute Magetiey’ eae ag to no less 
than seventy-four, in the language of the song as 
recorded in this passes from that embodied in 
the Book of Psalms, And this difference is to 
be accounted for, nob ae Levgerke, Hitzig, and 
others have asserted, by the carelessness of tran- 
scribers, who have introduced t corruptions 
into the text, but by the fact that this, the first 
copy of the poem, was carefully revised corrected, 
and improved by its author afterwards, when it 
was set to music for public worship in the sanc- 
tuary. This inspired ode was manifestly the 
effusion of a mind PB ia oles | with the highest 
fervour and gratitude; and it is full o the 
noblest imagery that is to be found within the 
range of sacred poetry. The universal verdict of 

¢ is, that it is a genuine production of 
David ; with the exception of J. Olshausen, who, 
denying the Davidic origin of any of the Psalms, 
refuses, in the instance before us, the double testi- 
mony of history and the Book of Psalms. (See this 
subject discussed by Hengstenberg, ‘ Psalms,’ vol. 
1, Ps, xviii.) It was composed by David near the 
close of his life; and it is a grand hallelujah, or 
thanksgiving tribute, not for any particular benefit, 
but for general and long contiuued marks of the 
Divine favour, especially for deliverance from 
his numerous and malignant enemies, and estab- 
lishing him in the power and glory of bis king- 
dom, It is divisi le into five parts, including 
the introduction, in which the royal worshipper 
declares his purpose to celebrate the praises of 
God as the large and inexhaustible theme of his 
song, 

I. 1-3.—Intropverton. 

1, David spake unto the Lord the words of this 
song (cf. Exod. xvi. 1; Deut. xxxi, 30), in the 

that the Lord had delivered bim [orp}- 


David's psalm 


2 SAMUEL XXII. 


of thanksgiving. 


that the Lorp had delivered him out of the hand of all his enemies, and | _® © 1018 


2 out of the hand of Saul: and he said, 


¢The Lorp és my rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer; 
3 The God of my rock;—‘in him vil I trust: 4 4 
He is my “shield, and the ‘horn of my salvation, 


My high “tower, and "my refuge, 


My saviour; thou savest me from violence. 
4 I will call on the Lorn, who ts worthy to be praised: 


So shall I be saved from mine enemies. 


© Deut. 32. 4, 
18am. & 2, 
Pas. 18 2, 

* Heb. 2. 18, 

@ Gen. 15, 1. 
Ps 3.3 

* Luke 1.9, 

7 Pro. 18, 10, 

9 Ps 69. 16, 
Isa. 83. 2. 
Jer. 16, 19. 


not any specified day, but generally, when, a 
ae ae, Tot tat aed Lime “aut et the 
hand of all his enemies (29, from the palm or 


hollow of the hand; used here poetically for 7%, 
the hand}-i.e., power or possession. and out of the 
hand of leat He is mentioned, not as the last 
of David’s persecutors, but rather as, in the spirit 
of bitter and implacable hostility, the greatcst 
and most formidable of them all. The phrase 
means, especially out of the hand—é ¢., the oppres- 
sive and sanguinary grasp of Saul. The form of 
expression was probably borrowed from Ex 
xvii. 10, **Blessed be the Lord God, who hath 
delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians, 
and out of the hand of Pharaoh.” 

2. he said, The Lord is my rock, and my 
fortress, and my deliverer. This redundancy of 
images was intended to symbolize David's very 
strong sense of security in God. [pe, my rock.] 
This word, from which was derived Sela, the 
ancient name of Petra (hewn out of, and im- 
bedded amongst, rocks), denotes not only a rock, 
but also excavations or fissnres in the 80 
numerous in the mountain districts of Palestine 
that the Israelites at various peri of their 
early history (Judg. vi. 2; 1 Sam. xxiv. 3, 22) 
sought shelter there ros fee aggression. 
David’s own personal experience had furnished 
remarkable proofs of the safety afforded by these 
rocky caverns. ['N]¥3, my fortress.) Afatsudah 
is used peels for a fort or citadel, with which 
most of the rocky eminences of Palestine were 
surmounted, and 5 prem! for the stronghold of 
Zion (ch. iv. 7, 9; 1Sam. xxii. 4, 5), and another 
fortress near Beth-lehem ee v, 17; xxiii. 14; 
1 Chr. xi. 16). The tropical application of these 
images, although sufficiently obvions, is shown b 
the addition of a third term, ‘‘my deliveret.” 
3. The God of my rock [7x]. In this word, TsOr, 
the leading idea is strength and permanence, 
here are two words, then, in this introduction 
rendered in our language “rock ;” but they are 
used in different senses—the former in the sense 
of concealment, while the latter bears that of im- 
movable firmness. This clause would be bettor 
rendered ‘my rock-God.’ It is meta horically 


applied to God in mauvy passages of Scripture, 
Deak xxxii. 4, 18; Ps. xviii. 2; Ixxi, 3, “my 
strong habitation” —Hebrew, a rock of habitation to 


me; Pa, xcii, 15; cxliy. 1, “my strength ”—He- 
brew, my rock; Isa. xxvi. 4, ‘everlastivg strength” 
—Hebrew, the rock of ages; Dav. xi. 39, ‘most 
strong holds”—Hebrew, fortresses of munitions 
(margin), or fortresses of rocks (cf. Gen. xlix. 24, 
‘the stone of Israel”). my shield |'32))—my 
buckler. The magen was less, both in size and 
weight, than the [713¥] shield covering the whole 
body (Deut. xxxiii. 20; Ps. v. 12; Ixxxiv. 9-11; 
Eph. vi. 14), and the horn of my salvation—my 
saving horn, i. ¢., by which I am saved. The figu 


denoting miyht, power, popes from the bull 


and other cattle which repel attacks by means of 
their horns, and it occurs requently (Deut. xxxili. 
17; 1 Sam. ii. 10; Luke i. 69). my high tower 
(22¢2]—my height. The ordinary word for tower 
is = But Misgab is used in poetry, as here, 
and denotes refuge on a high rock [from 23%, 
to be high}. Towers were built in the walls of 
cities, and placed at regular intervals, those at 
the angles being always the largest and strongest ; 
sometimes a large tower stood by itself within the 
town (Judg. ix. 45, 51), as a place of resort to the 
inhabitants in time of danger, answering to the 
keep in our own castles (cf. 2 Ki. ix. 17). Towers 
were distinguished by their elevation. They were 

laced on an eminence, to which the ascent was 
by a flight of steps (cf. 2 Ki. ix.; Neb. iii 15). 

he Psalmist placed the ‘higher tower’ last in 
this series of epithets with great propriety, be- 
cause it was always the last resort of the despair- 
As inhabitants of a besieged city; and yet, 
although the metaphorical use of it in this passage 
is very clear, he has subjoined a plainer term, 
“‘my refuge.” As Eastern warriors have always 
been unskilful in conducting sieges, the towers 
afforded for the most part a complete security 
and defenge to the inbabitants, except when fire 
was applied. hence the wise man, describ- 
ing the safety of the righteous, notwithstanding 
he may be assaulted by adversity and foes which 
beset him in his pilgrimage on earth, uses a figure 
similar to this. “The name of the Lord is a 
strong tower ; the righteous runneth into it, and is 
safe:” Hebrew, is set aloft (margin), alike beyond 
the reach of the power of calamities to daunt or 


| adversaries to overcome him (Prov. xviii. 10: cf. 


Ps. ix. 9, “a refuge”—Hebrew, a high lace; 
Xviii. 2; xxviii. 1; lix. 9, “my defence”—Hebrew, 
my high place; cxliv. 2; Isa, xxv. 12, “the high 
fort ;” xxxiii. 16, ‘‘ he shall dwell on high ”—He- 
brew, in heights, or high places. my saviour ; 
thou savest me from violence. These are omitted 
in Ps, xviii. In this introduction God is invoked 
by seren figurative names—a favourite number with 
iavid: and as every one of them, whether sug- 
geated by the physical features of the land or by 
the approved methods of defence in war, were 
chosen from the author’s personal experience of 
the security these afforded, they must’ el ye 
as expressing his permanent feelings—gratitude in 
the retrospect of the past, comfort and joy in the 
enjoyment. of the present, and confidence in the 
prospect of the future; They were images most 
naturally suggested to the mind of a man like 
David, who was frequently compelled, for self- 
yreservation, to take be in mountain strong- 

olds, and whose piety, looking habitually beyond 
the material and the external to the s iritual, 
used the rocks and caves, forts and other 
scenes of his chequered life, as the vehicle by 
which his thoughts ascended to his Divine pro- 
tector. 4 1 call on the Lord, who is worthy 
to be praised—i. ¢., whois a Being of transcend- 
ent. excellence. #0 shall I be saved from mine 
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The snares of death prevented ine; 


7 In my distress *1 called upon the Lorp,—and cried to my God; 
And he did ‘hear my voice out of his temple, 


And my cry did enter into his ears. 
8 Then /the earth shook and trembled; 


The foundations of heaven moved' and shook, because he was wroth. 
9 There went up a smoke ‘out of his nostrils, - - 
And ‘fire out of his mouth devoured :—coals were kindled by it. 


enemies. Some, taking the future for the past, 
translate the verse, ‘I did call upon the Lord, so 
I was saved.’ This translation is certainly more 
in accordance than that in our version with the 
whole drift of the song, which is a tribute of 
thanksgiving for mercies received. The connec- 
tion betweeu this and the preceding clauses is 
formed by the bond of faith. Any one who calls 
on the Lord must come, ane that He is, 
and that He is the bountiful Rewarder of all them 
that diligently seek Him ;” and thus, through his 
faith in the power and willinguess of the Lord to 
deliver him, he will obtain that blessing. 

If. 4-19.—DaviD DESCRIBES HIS MARVELLOUS 
DELIVERANCES, NOT IN ORDER, AS THEY WERE 
RECEIVED, BUT BY A SERIES OF STRONG PORTICAL 
FIGURES, WHICH REPRESENT THE EXTREMITY OF 
H1i3 DANGER, GROUPING TOGETHER BY AN ACCU- 
MULATION OF TERRIBLE IMAGES THE AGGREGATE 
MISERIES HE ENDURED UNDER THE SAULINE 
PERSECUTION, 

5. When (for) the waves of death compassed me 
['23¢~]— breakers, furious billows (Ps. xlii. 8; 
Ixxxviii. 8; John ii, 4) (Septuagint, cuvtpiuuol, 
dashin ed Death is here compared to the 
sea, whose agitated billows, rushing in amongst 
the rocks on the shore, hem in on all sides the 
helpless individual whom it overtakes. In like 
manner Shakespeare fond of being involved in 
‘a sea of troubles.’ the floods of ungodly men 
made me afraid [Sya *ry]—torrents of destruc- 
tion terrified me (Gesenius). [Septuagint, yefuappor 
avoptas eSauBnodv pe, floods of iniquity, 2. ¢., 
of wicked men (Deut. xiii. 13; xv. 19: cf. ch. 
xxiii, 6)—viz., Saul and his emissaries—over- 
whelmed me with astonishment.]- 6. The sorrows 
of hell compassed me [biny’ ‘272n]—cords, noose 
of Sheol (Hades) enclosed me. the snares of 
death prevented me [nyp ‘vp ]—snares of death, 


a.e., deadly dangers, came upon me unawares 
(by surprise). Death is represented in this verse 
as a hunter, from whose artful, well-laid toils the 
prey cannot escape. Jt is quite common for other 
poets, by allusions to the ancient manner of hunt- 
1g, to represent death as entrapping persons in 
her nets, and encompassing them on every side 
(Stat., lib. v., Sylv. i., line 156; Horace, lib. iii., 
ode xxiv., line 8). 7% In my distress I called 
upon the Lord—lit, in the distress to me. and 
cried to my God—‘ my,” as standing to me in a 
covenant relation, and whom, having often ad- 
dressed my prayer to him, I could approach in 
au enlightened knowledge of his character and 
confident reliance on his grace. and he did hear 
my voice out of his temple [b>y37]—from his 
palace, Joined with Jehovah, cheikal denotes 
sometimes the tabernacle (1 Sam. i. 9; iii, 3; Ps. 
v. 8); at othertimes the temple (2 Ki. xxiv. 13; 


2 Chr. iii, 17; Jer, L as ii, 15; Zech. vi, 14, 
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5 _ When the 1 waves of death compassed me, 
The floods of ?ungodly men made me afraid; 
6 The ’sorrows of hell compassed me about; 
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15); but here it is used Metically for heaven (cf. 
Ps. xi. 4; xviii. 7; xxix. 9; Mic. i. 2). and my 
cry did enter into his ears [mpy]—ery for help. 


The latter clause of the parallelism merely 
repeats, though in a stronger mzuner, the sense 
of the former, intimating that the supplications 
of the Psalmist not only ascended to heaven, but 
actually reached the Hearer of prayer. As David 
exhibits in one awful scene of elemental convyul- 
sion all the sufferings of his chequered life, so 
also he groups together in one all the prayers he 
offered, as well as the many remarkabiec deliver- 
ances with which he was favoured. 8. Then the 
earth shook and trembled. The imagery of this 
highly poetical passage is supposed by Dr. Chand- 
ler (‘Life of David,’ ii., p. 211) to have been 
borrowed from ch. v, 20-24, and by Dean Stanley, 
from ch. vi. 8, the foundations of heaven moved 
and shook. No certain conclusion can be diawn 
as to the popular notions prevalent amongst the 
Hebrews from the bold imagery of the poets; 
but it is generally believed that, while as a 
nomadic people they conceived of the earth as a 
round tent, and the loses of the firmament as 
its covering, they, on their permanent settlement 
in Canaan, viewed it as a splendid palace resting 
upon many pillars (cf. Ps. Ixxv. 3; civ. 5; Prov. 
vill, 25-29: Rosenmiiller’s *Geography,’ fe Appen- 
dix i, A). But Gescenius supposes that by ‘the 
foundations of the heavens’ are rather meant lofty 
mountains, on which they seem to rest. Psalm 
Xvilil. 7 has, instead of “the foundations of 
heaven,” ‘‘the foundations of the hills ”—3. e@, 
subterranean rocks, because he was wroth [2 
1S nn, for it was kindled to him; scil. AX, anger 
(cf. ch. xix. 43; Gen. xxxi. 30; xxxiv. 7; 1 Sam. 
xv. ll, The Septuagint has dre éSuudSy Kiros 
avrois, hecause the Lord was wroth with them— 
viz., David’s enemies]. Asto thunder being an ex- 
pression of Divine wrath, it was considered amon 

the Hebrews (1 Sam. ii. 10; vii. 10), aud it is stil 
ponularly believed by multitudes in our own day, 
to be God’s voice speaking in anger to the wicked. 
9. There went up a smoke out of his’ nostrils. 
Here is a further expansion of the idea expressed 
in the preceding verse. [je'v, poetically used for 
vapour, produced by the snorting of an enraged 
beast, and tropically for the divine wrath (cf. Isa. 
Ixv. 5); and so the Septuagint renders it dvéBy 
karvds ty TH dpyfi avtou, a smoke ascended in his 
wrath] and fire out of his mouth devoured. 
No object is mentioned as devoured by the fire; 
and the omission conveys more strongly the idea 
of fierce, raging, all-consuming fire. [In the same 
manner Virgil (‘Aineid,’ii., line 758) speaks of ignia 
edax, and Homer (‘lIliad,’ b. Xxlil., line 182) of 
Tavramve eoie..] coals were kindled by it [oor 


burning coals (opposed to omp, a black coal, Prov. 


v 


xXvi. 21)]—were inflamed from it, viz., His mouth, 
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And darkness was under his feet. © 
11 And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly; 


And he was seen “upon the wings of the wind. 
12 And he made darkness pavilions round about him, 
5Dark waters, and thick clouds of the skies. 
13 Through the brightness before hin—were coals of fire kindled. 
14 The Lorp “thundered from heaven,—and the Most High uttered his voice. 
15 And he sent out °arrows, and scattered. them; 


Lightning, and discomfited them. 
16 And the channels of the sea appeared, 


which is the proper antecedent. Hengstenberg, 
on Psalm xviii., denies that the figure, ‘a smoke 
going up out of his nostrils’ has any reference to 
the snorting of a furious beast; and, considering 
that smoke is a natural = of fire, views the 
imagery as drawn exclusively from the representa- 
tion of Sinai as being all on fire at the publication 
of the law (Exod. xix. 18). His critical judgment 
is founded on a partial view of the case. 
description in Exodus refers to what took place | 
on earth ; whereas this is a poetical picture of what 
occurred in heaven. Besides, his interpretation 
does certainly account for the fire and the smoke, 
but entirely excludes the figures of the nose and 
the mouth. Several of the expressions, however, 
used in this passage are clearly borrowed from the 
nineteenth chapter of Exodus. 10, He bowed the 
heavens also, and came down. The scene is now 
removed from heaven to earth. Isaiah wished 
that God would ‘rend the heavens, and come 
down” (ch. lxiv. 1). The figure used in this pas- 
sage is less bold, but very graphic and pertinent 
to the occasion, for the verb, ‘bowed down’ is 
equivalent to ‘made tend downwards ;’ and ac- 
cordingly, while in clear, severe, settled weather 
the clouds appear high, they approach on the eve 
of a storm nearer to the earth. ‘He came down,’ 
not by change of place, but by the manifestation 
of His presence and power on David’s behalf, 
This ‘bowing the heavens’ was a prelude to ‘His 
coming down.’ This is entirely a scenie repre- 
sentation, which owed its existenee to the 
imagivation of the sacred bard. But it is the 
privilege of faith to realize the presence and the 
operation of the Divine Being in the greatest dis- 
orders, both of the material and the moral world 
touching the secret springs, and guiding all 
events to their destined issue, whether for the 
destruction of His enemies or for the deliverance 
and benefit of His people. and darkness was 
under his feet. ‘I'he word here used is not the 
common one for “darkness.” It is used chiefly in 
ark cloud, dense gloom 
ob xxii. 13; 1sa. lx. 2). [The Septuagint renders 
it by yvopos, black, tempestuous darkness (see 
Heb. xii. 18).] The representation of ‘darkness 
being under his feet’ is borrowed partly from 
Exod. xix. 16, and ‘‘there were thunders and 
lightnings, and o thick cloud upon the mount,” 
and partly from Deut. v. 22, “* These words spake 
the Lord... in the mount, out of the midst of 
the fire, of the cloud, and the thick darkness,” 
11, And he rode upon a cherub. A cherub in 
the Mosaic system is an ideal creature, which com- 
bined all the highest powers and properties of 
avimal existences. It was, in fact, a. ersonifica- 
tion of creation ; and hence God is said poetically 
to have rode upon a cherub, The singular, is 
used here in preference to the plural, cherubim, 
because as earthly kings in authority are repre- 
sented as ridivg op — “ene animal, such as 


ipo and signifies a d 
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a horse, mule, &c., so Jehovah is described as 
borne, in his descent as a mighty sovereign, through 
the air by an imaginary being superior to man. 
and he was seen upon the wings of the wind. 
The ancients, when they spoke allegorically of the 
wind, uniformly represented it as having “ wings.” 
It is an jms exceedingly natural, and therefore 
common with all poets. But as used here, it is 
exegetical of the preceding clause of the verse, 
although the parallelism is not so complete or 
well-sustained as in Ps. xviii. 10, “And he rode 
upon a cherub, aud did fly: yea, he did fly upon 
the wings of the wind” (cf. Ps. xviii. 17; civ. 3). 
[It may be added that in the psalm the sublimity 
of the idea is heightened by the use of two separate 
verbs expressive of flight. [In the first hemistich, 
yn, and he did fly as an ordinary bird ; but in 
the second, 87, yea, he did fly, is applied only to 
describe the oy impetuosity of birds of prey 
Deut. xxviii. 49; Jer, xlviii. 40; xlix. 22).] This 
gurative representation denotes how quickly, in 
answer to the prayers of his servant, God came to 
the deliverance of David. 12. he made darkness 
pavilions round about him [ni2p]—booths; used 


here for a tabernacle of God (cf. Job xxxvi. 29; 
Ps. xcvii. 2), dark waters [c1)-n1¢r]—gathering 
of waters; i.e., clouds. [In the parallel passage of 
Ps, xviii. 12, the phrase is o%9-n2v7, darkness of 
waters, i e., rain-clouds.] and thick clouds of 
the skies [o'pny ‘ay]—thickness of clouds ; 4. @, 
a collective mass of dense portentous clouds 
(formed his pavilion or tent) (cf. Exod. xix. 9, 
where similar phraseology is employed). In the 
manner of Oriental sovereigns, who withdrew iuto 
total, distant seclusion from the view of their 
subjects, God is described a3 aurrounded by im- 

netrable. darkness; for He is a Being who 
‘dwells in light which is inaccessible, and full of 
glory.” 18. Through the brightness before him 
were coals of fire kindled—i. ¢., at the appear- 
ance of His glorious may eats 14, The Lord thun- 
dered from heaven, and the Most High uttered 
his voice—viz., te my enemies (sce on last 
clause of v, 8). The second clause is a mere echo 
of the first, for “the voice” of God frequently 
denotes thunder, (Exod. ix. 28; Job xxxvii. 5; Ps. 
xxix.) 15, he sent out arrows, and scattered 
them [o'yn]. Arrows, when applied metaphorically 
to God, signify sometimes calamities inflicted ce 
men, Ths re famine, pestilence, &c.; at other 
times, lightnings (cf. Ps. exliv, 6; Hab, in, 11); 
and that this is the senso which the word bears 
here is obvious from the latter half of the paral- 
lelism, in which [p72, lightning, 18 taken collec- 
tively—lightnings)] the statement is repeated in 
plain langnage. 16. And the channels of the sea 
‘prey denotes the channels of a brook 


or river ; here the bottom of the sea] This verac 
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The foundations of the world were discovered, 


of thanksgiving. 


B.C. 1018, _ 


At the rebuking of the Lorp,—at the blast of the breath of his ®nostrils, | * 0. aver. 


17 He sent from above, he took me;—he drew me out of 7many waters; 


18 He delivered me from my strong pany. 
And from them that hated me:—for t 


But the Lorp was my stay. 


20 He * brought me forth also into a large place; 
He delivered me, because he *delighted in me. 

The Lorp rewarded me according to my righteousness; 
According to the cleanness of my hands hath he recompensed me. 


21 


22 For I have kept the ways of the Lorp, 


And have not wickedly departed from my God. 


23 For all his’ judgments were before me; 


ney were too strong for me. 
19 They prevented me in the day of my calamity: 
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gives a general description of earthly disorder, 
without reference to any particular evil, at the 


rebuking of the Lord [ny}2}, This word is used 


specially of the rebuke of God upon his enemies, 
which occasioned their destruction at the Red Sea 
(Ps. Ixxvi.6; civ. 7; Isa. 1.2), orin any circumstances 
(Ps. lxxx. 17), at the blast of the breath of his 
nostrils—i. ¢., a violent, tempestuous wind, the 
evidence and effect of His anger (Job iv. 9; Ps. 
xviii. 16; Isa. xxx. 33). 17, He sent from above. 
The verb ‘‘sent” being followed by the exegetical 
clause, ‘‘He took me,” is stated absolutely here 
and in Ps. lvii, 3. But where such an explanatory 
clause is wanting, the object of the verb is men- 
tioned, as in Ps. cxliv.7. he drew me out of many 
waters—referring to v. 5, where there is a figura- 
tive description of David’s eneinies under the 
name of ‘‘ waves” and ‘‘floods,” and the verb [¥p, 


from np], to draw, naturally suggests the early 


history of Moses, from which this imagery is 
borrowed. ‘ Luther,’ says Hengstenberg on the 
eighteenth Psalm, ‘already called attention to 
this reference, It is the more important as Moses 
was a type of the Israelitish people; the waters, 
an image of the hostile oppression in consequence 
of which Moses was A vad 3,and the event, a 
prophecy constantly fulfilling itself anew under 
similar circumstances.’ 18, He delivered me 
from my strong enemy. David’s own weakness, 
coutrasted with the superior power of his enemies 
was the reason of the Divine interposition ; and 
this contrast forms the leading idea in the two 
parallelistic portions of the verse. Perhaps the 
meaning would be better evolved by the following 
arrangement of the words:—‘He delivered me 
from my enemy, for he was strong; and from them 
that hated me, for they were stronger than I.’ 
The class from whom David had, through the help 
of Jehovah, been delivered comprised ‘all them 
that hated him ;’ and chief amongst them was 
Saul, who, although not mentioned by name, 
was undoubtedly, as being formidable from his 
royal influence and from the number of his mili- 
tary emissaries, ‘the strong enemy’ in David’s 
view. 19, They prevented me in the day of my 
calamity [29772]—they surprised me (see on last 
clause of v. 6). “In the day of my calamity” 
means during his persecution, when he more than 
once ran imminent risk of being captured or killed 
by surprise,—when the missile was aimed at him 
by Saul (1 Sam. xviii. 11), when he was rescued 
by the artitice of his wife (1 Sam. xix. 11-17), 
when the Ziphites betrayed him (1 Sam. xxiii, }9- 
26), and when Saul entered the cave where David 


was hid (1 Sam, xxiv. mS 20. He brought me 


| trampled 


forth also into a large place [2775]—ioto the 
wide place, into the breadth; i. e., He delivered 
me out of straits. This word is often used (cf. 
Ps, iv, 2) to denote freedom and deliverance, in 
rah to a state of confinement and Glee 
(Gesenius). And thus the words, as appli 

to Davie. may be taken either in a literal or 
a metaphorical sense;—either as pointing to 
his deliverance from the caves and wild solitudes 
in which he had been compelled to seek refuge, 
or to the happy state of enlargement, of coin- 
fort, luxury, and royal dignity, to which he 
had been raised. he delivered me, because he 
delighted in me [‘3 ypq73]—for he loved or 
favoured me. David ascribes all his many and 
wonderful deliverances to the good pleasure and 
grace of Jehovah as the grand source of them; 
and he shows wisdom, as well as piety, in pre- 
mising this remark; otherwise he might have 
laid himself open, by what follows, to the charge 
of claiming them as the reward of his personal 
merits, 

Tif. 21-28.—In rots Part or THE Sonc Davip 
DECLARES THAT HE RECEIVED THE BENEFITS OF 
Diving AID AND PRoTEcTION IN CONSEQUENCE 
OFTHE INTEGRITY OF HIS CHARACTER AND THE 
DEVOTEDNEAS OF HIS LIFE. 

21. The Lord rewarded me according to my 
righteousness, &c. As I was engaged in a good 
cause, and, in my devoted adherence to it, acted 
sincerely and inflexibly on the peepee of righ- 
teousness both towards God and towards Saul, my 
relentless enemy—so God, who bound Himself by 
solemn promise to succour and reward persons of 
this stamp, was pleased to protect and uphold 
me against the power and the machinations of my 
upjust oppressors. according to the cleanness of 
my hands hath he recompensed me. And be- 
cause I resolutely refused to free myself from all 
tay troubles, by taking the life of Saul, when I was 
urged to do it, or by any unrighteous acts what- 
ever, God was to pave the way for my deliverance 
in @ far more honourable and effectual manner. 
22, For I have kept the ways of the Lord—i. e, I 
have endeavoured to subordinate my judgment, 
my passions, and my interest, to the declared will 
of God. and have not wickedly departed from 
my God—and, however infirm of purpose, or in- 
consistent in action at tithes, I have never openly 

upon any of His statutes, much less 
have thrown off all regard to the authority and 
the honour of that God who is the chosen portion 
of my soul. 23. For all his judgments were 
before me—i.¢., the divine law (Ps. xix. 9) was 
predominant} geveent to my mind. I studied 
and pondered em, that it might become the 
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24 I wasalso ‘upright * before him,—and 
25 Therefore the Lorp hath recompensed 
According to my cleanness °in 


27 With the pure t 
28 And the “afflicted people thou wilt save: 


29 


But thine eyes are upon the haughty, that thou mayest bring them down. 


For thou art my “lamp, O Lorn: 
And the Lorp will lighten my darkness. 


80 For by thee I have !*run through a troop: 
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ave kept myself from mine iniquity. 
¢ me according to my righteousness 
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26 With ‘the merciful thou wilt show thyself merciful, 
And with the pth man thou wilt show thyself upright. 
the hou wilt show thyself pure; 
And “with the froward thou wilt !°show thyself unsavoury. 
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ide and directory of my whole life. and as for 
statutes, I did not depart from them—even 

when expelled from the enjoyment of religious 
ordinances, and expatriated from the society of 
God’s ee 24, I was also upright before 
him, In private, as well as in public, in the 
wildest and most sequestered solitude, as well as 
in the populous city, it was my reigning desire, 
my aim and endeavour, to walk so as to please 
God. and have kept myself from mine iniquity 
—i.¢., either from the influence of inherent corrup- 
tion, that it might not acquire ascendancy over my 
heart, or drive nie into acts of open and deliberate 
wickedness in my conduct; or, from perpetrating 
the iniquity to which natural feeling and the force 
of circumstances tended so powerfully to stimu- 
late me as a man, a soldier, and a destined mon- 
arch—namely, of killing Saul, and so tak:ng just 
pereaes on this malignant and implacable enemy, 
as well as freeing myself from a life of constant 
perils and painful necessities (see on ch. i. 16). 
25. Therefore the Lord hath recompensed me 
according to my righteousness—a repetition of 
what he stated at the beginning of Section III. (see 
on v. 21), In the intermediate verses he had 
described the manner in which he had performed 
his own Mee and now he bears his testimony to 
the faithfulness with which Jehovah had fulfilled 
His. From this record of God’s method of dealing 
with himself, he adverts to it as a general law in 
the Divine administration, that God is in a certain 
sense to men precisely what they are to Him— 
meting out to every one the measure he metes to 
others, and leaving him to reap the fruit of his own 
doings. 26. With the merciful thou wilt show thy- 
self merciful—thou wilt perform mercy and truth 
to those who are merciful and true to others, as, 
through the help of thy gence, I have been. 28. 
the afflicted people thou wilt save—Thou hast 
shown me, by the course of my personal expe- 
rience, that thou wilt plead the cause of those who 
are subjected to unmerited wrongs, and deliver 
all who cry for deliverance in circumstances of 
suffering and persecution, like me and my fol- 
lowers. but eyes are upon the haughty, 
that thou mayest b them down—Thou wilt 
humble the pride and check the presumptuous 
career of those who, like my enemies, flattered 
themselves that ‘ heir mountain was standing 
strong, and that they never would be greatly 
moved.’ ‘The particular qualities specified are 
only given as examples, and might have been 
exchanged for others without altering the general 
sense. ‘The form of expression is Sxesemelysieose 
and bold, but scarcely liable to misapprehension 
even inthe last clanse of v. 27. No one is in 
danger of imagining that God can act perversely 
even to the most pervers. But the same course 


of proceeding which would be perverse in itself, 
or towards a righteous person, when pursued 
towards a sinner, becomes a mere act of vindicat- 
ing justice, The resemblance of the last clause of 
v. 2] to Lev. xxvi. 23, 24, makes ‘it highly probable 
that the whole form of this singular dictum was 
suggested by that passage, the rather as this song 
abounds in allusions to the Pentateuch, and in 
at of it,’ (Professor Alexander on ‘Psalm 
XViii. 

IV. 29-46.—Davip ENTERS INTO PARTICULARS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE DIVINE GOODNESS, FOUNDED 
ON THE RESULTS OF HIS PAST EXPERIENCE, AS 
WELL AS ON HIS FUTURE EXPECTATIONS FROM THE 
PRoMISE. 


In the preceding section of the song he describes 
himself asthe humble object, the passive recipient, 
of the Divine goodness and mercy ; in this one he 
appears not as the object only, but also as the in- 
strument of God’s benefits. The former portion of 
the song was occupied exclusively with the dangers 
and deliverances connected with the Sauline per- 
secutionp. That on which we are about to enter 
embraces other instances of deliverance by which 
his life was niarked. The one recorded onl 
tokens of the Divine favour personal to himself, 
the other points to prospective blessings awaiting 
both him and his posterity. 

29. For thou art my lamp,OLord. The lighg of 
a, lamp was an image in common use among the He- 
brews for prosperity; while its extinction betokened 
calamity (Esth. vit. 16; Job xviii. 5,6; xxi. 17; 
xxix. 3; Ps. xcvii. 11; cxxxii. 17; Prov. xxiv. 20). 
But (7) the word here denoting a lamp is always 
applied metaphorically, as expressive of offspring 

1 Ki. xi. 36; xv. 4; 2 Ki. viii. 19; 2 Chr. xxi. 7). 
he meaning, then, is, the Lord had not only 
raised David from a atate of obscurity to honour, 
of trouble to safety, of persecution to freedom 
and comfort, of inferiority to rank and glory, but 
conferred upon him, in addition to these personal 
benefits, the blessing and the dignity of a long-con- 
tinned royal line, andthe Lord will lighten my 
darkness—i.e., whatever adversity may for a time 
befall my house, the Lord will appoint eventual 

rosperity. My family has been sadly diminished 

y the excision of several promising branches; 
but though my prospects have been greatly be- 
clouded, ‘the td will yet illumine my dark- 
ness :’ others wil. droneh the blessing of His 
kind providence, raised to preserve my roof- 
tree Tosrisuing in the land; and especially in 
the appearance of my last and greatest de- 
scendant, He will brighten every season of 
darkness and distréss by the light of His salva- 
tion, 30. For by thee I have run through a 
troop—i. ¢., broken through the thickest phalanx 
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By my God have I leaped over a wall, B.C. 10 8. 
31 As for God, “his way is perfect ;—* the word of the Lonp is tried: ™ Deut. :2. 4. 
He is a buckler to all them that trust in him. aN 
32 For Ywho 7s God, save the Lorp?—and who is a rock, save our God? refined. 
33 God és my “strength and power:—and he #4 maketh my way perfect. 71Sem. 3 % 
34 He maketh my feet like hinds’ feet ; eae, 
And setteth me upon my high places, or Inpaetts 
35 He teacheth my hands ** to war; Weaealiete. 
So that a bow of steel is broken by mine arms, i as 


of my enemies [Septuagint, dpanotpat povdCwvos, 
will L run triumphant iu war]. by my God have 
I leaped over a wall—i, e., scaled the battlements 
of the most strongly fortified cities and castles 
(cf. 2 Cor, ii. 14; Phil. iv. 13), 31. As for God, his 
way is perfect [oon, complete, faultless ; Septua- 
gint, auwpmos, blameless]. Amid all the darkness 
that sometimes shrouds, and, the severity that 
often marks, the course of His providence, His 
counsel is unerringly wise, just, and good. the 
word of the Lord is tried [7|1%, subjected as 
metals to the fire, and proved to be enuine]—i. é.. 
the truth of His promises, especially that grand 
promise, ch. vii, is infallibly certain, as.my own 
experience and that of thousands besides can 
attest. heis a buckler to all them that trust in 
him [})p, shield, or buckler (see on v. 3)]—‘‘ that 
trust,” i.¢, believe in Him, or confide in Him 
Gen. xv. 1; Deut. xxiii. 29). David hasa particu: 
ar predilection for this figurative designation of 
God (Ps. iii. 3; vii. 10; xviil. 2; xxvill. 7). 82. 
For who is God, save the Lord? and who is a 
rock, save our God ?—‘‘rock” (see on v, 2). The 
introductory [>] For, intimates that this verse 
furnishes the ground of the strong assurances 
which the preceding one contains; as if he had 
said, As God is all that I have described Him to 
be, so He alone is such, and there is no other God, 
no other rock, in whom trust can be Re On this 
ground—namely, that of Jehovah being exclu- 
sively God—David rests his firm confidence in the 
fulfilment of the great promise, ch. vii, 33. 
God is my strength and power; and he maketh 
my way perfect—in the midst of all my weak- 
nesses and errors, He enables me, by His grace, to 
perform all the duties and to bear all the trials of 
my royal station, so asto act in conformity with the 
principles and requirements of theocratic ruler. 
34. He maketh my feet like hinds’ feet; and 
setteth me upon my high places, The hind is 
the female of the roe (gazelle: see on oh. ii. 18; 
1 Chr. xii. 8), and from the frequency of its repre- 
sentation on the ancient sculptures, was con- 
sidered swifter than the male, both ae bebe 
the power of running equally along the level plain 
or up rugged sandstone hills, at a marvellous 
pace, so that successful pursuit of them up steep 
eminences is next to impossible. This is what is 
referred to here (cf. Hab. iii, 19); the figure em- 
ployed by the royal author implying that God, 
who had called him to engage in many military 
expeditions for the defence or bea eon of the 
kingdom of Israel, endowed him iberally with 
the possession of the qualities that were requisite 
in aucient warfare, esrece y swiftness in running 
from place to place, whether in pursuit or in 
adverse circumstances—agility.to escape from ene- 
mies, 80 as to put himself on the “high places ”— 
ley heights and inaccessible fastnesses, where they 
could nat reach him, Virgil (‘ Bneid,’ vii.) speaks 
of a warrior who was able ‘cursh pedum preever- 
tere ventos,’ ‘ Many,’ a Wette, ‘ conceive that 


David is repo 8 this passage exclusively to 
speed in flight. But this 1s against the connec- 
tion,—the words, “‘ He maketh my feet like hinds’ 
feet,” occupy a middle position between equip- 
ment with strength and instru ction in war,—against 
the parallelism, and against the parallel passages, 
ch. ii. 18; 1 Chr. xii. 8, where it is said of those. 
who came out of the tribe of Gad to David, 
that their look was like that of lions, and their 
swiftness of foot like the gazelles on the moun- 
tains. A figurative element lies in what is said 
here of fleetness, which becomes quite obvious 
when we take it along with the last clanse. 
David points to the quic and unrestrained course 
of his conquests, just as in v, 29. And that by 
his being ‘‘set on high places,” we are not to un- 
derstand merely ace of refuge in flight, may be 
gathered from other passages where that phrase 
occurs, ‘He made him ride on the high places” 
Deut xxxii. 13); “thou shalt tread upon their 
igh places” (Deut xxxiii. 29), in which not secure 
flight, but resistless victory, 1s spoken of’ (Heng- 
stendery). 35, He teacheth my hands to war; 80 
that a bow of steel is broken by mine arms 
[nviny-ny’p]—a bow of brass (rather, bronze, a com- 
ound of copper and tin (cf. Job xx. 24; Ps. xviii. 
5). The bow held a prominent place amongst 
the military weapons of pe and if a judg- 
ment may be formed of the shape or structure of 
those used in Western Asia, from the Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian monuments, they were 
made of bronze, which is inferred from their being 
on the sculptures coloured red, and when un- 
drawn, but strung, exhibited the figure of an 
obtuse angle rather than a curve, as if composed 
of two metallio shafts united. Of course, it re- 
¢ uired strength no less than skill to bend them. 
hus, in the account of the bow of Ulysses, which 
none of the numerous suitors was able to draw, 
Homer says (‘ Odyssey,’ lib. xxi, 409)— 
*So the great master drew the mighty bow, 
And drew with ease; one hand aloft display'd 
The bending horns, and one the string essay'd.’ 


Ulysses having bent his bow, shot the arrows 
through the rings, and then turnivg to his son, 
Telemachus, addresses him in a glow of self- 
satisfied pride— 
‘Nor have I wrougl ; 

Nor erred this hand, Bo eet decal bad 

Nor proved the toil too hard; nor have I lost 

That ancient vigour, once my pride and boast.’—Pope. 


Herodotus also relates (‘Thalia,’ xxi.) that when 
Cambyses sent his spies into the country of 
Ethiopia, the king of that country, well aware of 
their object in coming, addressed them thus :— 
When the Persians can easily draw bows of such 
dimensions as this, then let them hope to invade 
Ethiopia, Having said this, he unstrung the 
bow, and ,banded it to them to carry to their 
king. These instances may suffice to show how 
much the bending of a metallio bow was con- 
sidered +o display the athletic power and military 
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Yea, they are fallen under my feet. 


40 For thou hast girded me with strength to battle: 
Them that rose up against me hast thou 2° subdued under me. 
41 Thou hast also given me the necks of mine enemies, 
That I might destroy them that hate me. 
42 They “looked, but there was none to save; 
Even ® unto the Lorn, but he answered them not. 
43 Then did I beat them as small as the dust of the earth, 
I did stamp them as the mire of the street,—and did spread them abroad. 
44 Thou also hast delivered me from the strivings of my people, 
Thou hast kept me to be “head of the heathen: 
4A people which I knew not shall serve me. 


2 SAMUEL XXII. 


36 Thou hast also given me the shield of thy salvation: 
And thy gentleness hath ?” made me great. 
37 Thou hast enlarged my steps under me;—so that my 1° feet did not slip. 
38 I have pursued mine enemies, and destroyed them; 
And turned not again until I had consumed them. 
39 And I have consumed them, and wounded them, that they could not arise; 
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skill of a great warrior. The sentiment intended 
to be expressed by David is equivalent to that of 
Paul, Phil. iv. 13, “*I can do all ehings through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” 36. Thou hast 
also given me the shield of thy salvation—~. c., 
thy saving shield, thine almighty defence. and 
thy gentleness hath made me great [7n2»1]—thy 
condescending kindness (as shown to ioferiors: 
cf. ch. vii. 18; Ps. viii. 4; Isa. lxvi 2). 37, Thou 
hast enlarged my steps under me; so that my 
feet did not slip—i.e., Thou hast giver ample 
room and verge enough, so that, like a pedestrian, 
I can more freely walk, without the risk of stum- 
bling, in a rugged or precipitous path. 38. Ihave 
pursued mine enemies, and destroyed them. 
This refers to the course of uninterrupted con- 
quest that had attended his arms in the wars 
undertaken against the enemies of Israel. The 
language seems borrowed (Exod, xv. 9). ‘ David's 
kingdom was, is, and ever shall be a victorious 
kingdom. Any temporal limitation of this de- 
claration is inadmissible, as David's celebration of 
the Divine grace canuot be narrower than this 
grace itself, partly already bestowed on him, and 
partly held in promise, which found its culminating 
point in Christ’ (Hengstenberg). 40. For thou hast 
girded me with strength to battle. Warriors 
were accustomed to gird themselves with a broad 
belt, to keep up their long garments, to bind these 
and their armour close together, and to fortify 
their loins, that they might be stronger and more 
fitted for the strenuous efforts necessary to be 
made in the combat. But instead of arrogating 
to himself the gallant achievements and brilliant 
victories mentioned in the previous verses, David 
ascribes his military vigour and prowess to God, 
repeating the words he had formerly used, v- 32. 
41. Thou hast also given me the necks of mine 
enemies. Conquerors sometimes made their cap- 
tives, especially if they were persons of rank and 
eminence, lie prostrate on the ground. and then 

ut a foot upon their neck, in token of complete 
humiliation. This act of insolent triumph over a 
vanquished foe was frequently practised in ancient 
warfare (Isa. li. 23), and the early Hebrews, fol- 
lowed in this respect the war usage of their times 
(Josh. vii. 8, 12), Numerous examples of this 
custom are found also on the Assyrian. monu+ 
ments. But milder and more humane victors con- 
tented themselves with putting a rope, or merely 
their hand, round the ne ofa captured adversary, 


as a sign of their acquired right to them (Gen. 
xlix. 8; Exod. xxiii. 27; Dent. xxviii. 48; Isa. x, 
27; Jer. xxvii. 8; Lam. v. 5), 42. They looked, 
but there was none to save; even unto the Lord, 
but he answered them not. David is here speak- 
ing of the enemies of Israel, into whose land he 
carried his victorious arms, and who, in the ex- 
tremity of their distress, besides invoking the aid 
of their idols, did, it appears, sometimes pray to 
Jehovah (see on Jon. i. 14); but He did not hear 
favourably. The reason why He did not listen to 
their importunate cries was, that they were with- 
out the pale of the covenant and its promises, 
—that, being heathens, they were enemies to God, 
aud could not address Him in the exercise of that 
faith which alone can render prayer acceptable. 
43. Then did I beat them as small as the dust 
of the earth, This language may be only expres- 
sive of that contempt in which ancient conquerors 
were wont to indulge in speaking of worthless 
foes; toey would tread them under foot as the 
dust (cf. Isa, x. 6; Zeph. i. 17; Zech, x. 5), But 
it is literally true that they might be reduced as 
small as dust. The bodies of slain enemies that 
lie exposed without the rites of burial on tho 
field or streets, soon become the prey of dogs and 
vultures (1 Ki. xiv. 11; xvi. 4; xxi. 19-23), and the 
bones, stripped of all flesh, blanch in the warm 
climate, where they are not long in being crumbled, 
to dust, and so trodden under the feet of their 
masters. It was this sad issue, doubtless, that 
David had in his mind when he penned this 
passageinthesong. 44, Thou also hast delivered 
me fron the strivings of my people ['177]—from 
the contentions—not wars, but strifes [Qx]—of my 

le; ¢. @, the civil broils occasioned b Saul, 
Toh bechetti Absalom, Shebah, and the Judahites 
jealousy of tho other tribes, at the king’s restora- 
tion. From the evils and dangers attendant spon 
all of these, the providence of God, who had 
destined him for the throne, had happily pro- 
vided a way of escape. thou hast kept me 
to. be head of the heathen [o', of patious. 


*~n¥n]—thou hast watched, preserved me as a 


shepherd guards his sheep. This deliverance from 
domestic or intestine adversaries was a natural 


‘and necessary preliminary fo his conquest and 


acquired supremacy over adjoining nations—viz 
the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, Syrians, and 
others. @ people which I knew not shall serve 
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45 ®°Strangers shall 2! submit themselves unto me: Fs ie anal 
As tok wk they hear, they shall be obedient unto me. proceed 
46 Strangers shall fade away, . at lie, or, 
And they shall be afraid ‘ out of their close places. oma 
47 The Lorp liveth;—and blessed be my rock; a 
And exalted be the God of the rock of my salvation. sicuk'ba th, 
48 It is God that *? avengeth me, : mae 1. i. 
And that "bringeth down the peeple under me, fehateed 
49 And that bringeth me forth from mine enemies: : vines 
Thou also hast lifted me up on high above them that rose up against me: | ment for 
Thou hast delivered me from the violent man. oy ad 
50 Therefore I will give thanks unto thee, O Lorp, among 4 the heathen, ? Ps. 144.7. 
And I will sing praises unto thy name. & Bom. 15. 9. 


me—i. e., remote and barbarous nations, not 
specified by name ia the covenant grant of the 
promised land. 45. Strangers shall submit... 
as soon as they hear, they shall be obedient 
unto me—Iif., the children of an unknown land. 
**As soon as they hear”—on the report of my 
extending course of conquests. ['77wn2m, shall 
lie to me (cf. Deut. xxxiii. 29; Ps, Ixvi. 3; Ixxxi. 
15), shall fawn upon or flatter me by professions 
of love and devotedness, which are only con- 
strained tokens of homage, extorted from fear of 
the victor. An instance is furnished by the con- 
gratulatory message of Toi, king of Hamath (ch. 
viii. 10’. “But wy? signifies ‘are heard,’ not ‘are 
made to hear,’ or ‘obey ;’ and accordingly Heng- 
stenberg maintains that it is both more grammati- 
cal, and more in the spirit of the parallelism, to 
render the clause, ‘by the hearing of the ear those 
serve me,’ or ‘th 
me by the hearing of the ear.’ I ‘know them only 
by report.] 46, Strangers shall fade away [15'] 
—shall wither or fall away; applied primarily in 
reference to leaves and flowers (Ps. 1. 3; XxXxvil. 
2; Isa. i. 30; xxviii. 1; xl 7,8; Ezek. xlvii 12), 
but trop. to men (Exod. xviii. 18; Ps. xviit 46; 
xxxvil 2), The strangers shall decay in their 
hopes as well as in their strength. and... be 
afraid out of their close places [m3m]—and 
they gird themselves (Exod. xii. 11; 2 Ki. iv. 29), 
and go forth [on73pp) from their strongholds ; 
used, preterit, here for their fortified cities. 
Gesenius suggests (and Hitzig coincides with him), 
according to the Syriac, ‘they ereep or limp out 
of their strongholds.’ This, however, is a forced 
and unusual meaning of the word. [In the 

arallel passage (Ps. xviii. 46), the Hebrew text 

as 70, and they are dismayed out of their 
strongholds ; they came out from their fortresses 
tremblingly, and surrendered them (Mic. vii. 17: 
cf. 1 Sam, xvi. 4; Hos. xi. 11).] 

47. The Lord liveth [n}n"n]—living be Jehovah, 


according to many interpreters, who consider there 
is here a transference to God of the acclamation 
usually made to earthly kings, ‘O king, live for 
ever.’ This expression, however, implying the 
liability to death, can only be peepee to mortals, 
and: seems most inappropriate to God. Besides, 
these words are the common form of Hebrew oath 

and contain a strong affirmation, ‘‘as the Lor 

liveth.” In that sense they must be taken here 
as describing the living God, in eontrast to dead 
idols—imaginary beings, the creatures of super- 
stitious fear. Thus interpreted, the words form 
the commencement of a doxology. and blessed 
be my rock—i.¢., cig (see on “rock,” v, 2). 


ey who serve me are heard of. 


exalted be the Ged of the rock of my salva- 
tion—i. e., the divine rock of my salvation (cf, 
Isa, xviii. 10; Mic. vii. 7; Hab. iii. 18), or the God 
who is my sure, unchangeable Saviour (Luke i. 
47). God cannot receive any accessions either of 
power, majesty, or glory ; but He can be magnified 
in the conceptions and by the praises of men. 
This doxology consists of three parts, conformable 
to the Mosaic blessing (Num. vi. 24-26). 48. It is 
God that avengeth me, and bringeth down the 
people under me. The reference is to Sanl and 
other malignant enemies, on whom he did not 
execute vengeance himself, but left it to Him to 
whom vengeance belongeth. God had effected 
that result,.and David here acknowledges it with 
gratitude and joy, net as gratified by the punish- 
ment inflicted as on his personal enemies, but on 
the enemies of God, through his instrumentality. 
49, And that bringeth me forth from mine 
enemies—lit., And bringing me out, leading me 
forth; i. e¢., saving me. thou also hast lifted me 
up on high above them that rose up against me. 
The change from the participle in the previous 
clause to the second person, forming a direct 
address to God, imparts beauty and energy to the 
diction. thou hast delivered me from the violent 
man [0'DD0, plural, or on, singular (Ps. xviii. 46); 
wx, man of wrongs or wrong; an oppressor (cf. v. 
16; Ps. cxl. 1-4)|—the ideal type of a numerous 
class, who, although from delicacy left unnamed 
in the body of the song, is mentioned in the in- 
troductory verse. Thus, in winding-up this song 
of praise and thanksgiving for all his deliver- 
ances, David recapitulates them, as previousl 
enumerated, in three groups,—l. From Saul; 
from intestine insurgents; and 3. from foreign 
enemies. 650, Therefore I will give thanks unto 
thee, O Lord, among the heathen [0'33]—among 


the nations. Thank Thee for what?—for my deli- 
verance, and for my advancement to the theocratic 


throne. har] Wherefore—on which account, 


with reference to all that he had described, bearing 
not only on his past and present experience of the 
Divine goodness, but on the prospective blessings 
included in the covenant—I will thank Thee 
‘among the nations.’ [The Septuagint has dia 
TOUTO € rie ag t Mak ere cot Kipte év tols évect,] 
Either—l. in the assembled congregation of the 
Israelitish tribes, to whom this word [0%a] issome- 
times applied (Josh. iii, 17; iv. 1; Ezek. ii. 3); 2, 
i, e., in the prsigslee of those who from time to 
time resorted to Jerusalem on embassy of inter- 
national importance, or before those of them to 
whom, as my tributaries, I may go or transmit 
correspondence; or, 3. among the heathen in the 
widest sense,—as referring not to David person- 
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And showeth mercy to / his anointed, 


Unto David, and to his seed for ‘evermore. 
23 NOW these de the last words of David. 
David the son of Jesse said,—and the man ¢cho tas raised up on high, 
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The anointed of the God of Jacob,—and the sweet psalmist of Israel, said, | cHae. 29. 
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ally, but to his royal successors, especially to 
hrist. Accordingly, this praise has ever since 
been given to God, wherever this song has been 
known and used in the churches; and in this 
extended spiritual view it is applied by Paul to 
the preaching of his gospel among the Gentiles 
ee xv. 9), “‘that the Gentiles might glorify God 
or his mercy; as it is written, For this cause I 
will confess to thee gan 3 the Gentiles, and sing 
uuto thy name.” 651. He is the tower of salvation 
for his king. Here is a repetition of the figure 
used, v. 3. ‘“‘ His king,” the king whom He Him- 
self chose and appointed. and showeth mercy 
his anointed. This phrase, being the special 
designation of the king of Israel, might be sup- 
posed limited in its application here to the author 
of the song; and therefore, in explanation of the 
comprehensive import of the term, he addz, “‘ unto 
David, and to his seed for evermore,” mcluding 
all his royal posterity, and especially the Messiah, 
who is styled David’s seed (Acts xiii. 1; Rom. i. 
3; Gal. iii. 16), his son (Ps. lxxxix. 27; cx. 1, com- 
pared with Matt. xxii. 42), and the anointed kin 
(Ps. ii, 2). This song is a noble effusion of lyrica 
poetry. In the wide and discursive range of its 
survey all the salient points of David's ‘ife and 
experience are touched upon and described under 
@ variety of bold and most striking images. As 
edicated to a personal retrospect of the way by 
which David had been led, this song was a fitting 
hallelujah to be composed and sung at the close 
of his remarkable career. But, adapted also for 
public worship, it is a sublime, no less than a most 
appropriate, vehicle for the thanksgiving of devout 
worshippers; and containing as it does Messianic 
elements interspersed throughout, it has been, 
and will continue in future ages to be, one of the 
favourite songs of Zion. 

CHAP. Ill. 1-7.—DavID PROFESSES HIS 
FaitH 1n Gop’s PRomIszs. 

1. Now these be the last words of David. Va. 
rious opinions are entertained as to the precise 
meaning of this statement, which, it is obvious, 
proceeded from the compiler or collector of the 
sacred canon. Some think tbat, as there is no 
division of chapters in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
this introduction was intended to show that what 
follows is no part of the preceding song; others 
regard this as the last of the king’s tical com- 
positions ; while a third party consider it the last 
of his utterances as an inspired writer. The fact 
seems to be, that they formed the last divine 
communication which David received of the 
kingly character and glory of the Messiah ; and 
although he probably composed some of his sacred 
lyrics afterwards, especially Psalm ]xxii., in which 
are ne ied ripe glorious Veh care of the 
great King, yet these were only an expansion 
or Testiculie’ application of the ‘‘last words.” 
The distinctness and fulness of the revelation 
left so vivid and permanent an impression, that it 
thenceforth formed ioe pane ones which filled 
and elevated his mental vision. His imagination 


dwelt upon it with increasing delight, till i 
eventually gave a tone to bis habitu thoughts, 


and tinged with its ee hues his strong 


t | xix. 5; cvi. CD 


in the perpetuity of his dynastic glory. (See his 
dying charge to Solomon, 1 Ki. ii. 4) * this 
view the ‘‘l4st words” of David were analogous 
to the prophetic utterances of Jacob and Moses ; 
and like theirs, too, these appear in the poetical 
form, extending over seven verses, which are 
subdivided by the nature of their contents into 
sections,—the one of five and the other of two 
verses, 

‘David the son of Jesse said [Oxi}—a peculiar 


term, applied solely to solemn oracular utterances, 
implying a revelation, the word of God, and equi- 
valent to “‘Thus saith the Lord ” (see on Num. 
xxiv. 3). and the man who was raised up on high. 
[7325, “the man,” an almost exclusively poetical 
word (implying strength). , ‘above,’ ‘upon,’ 
‘over,’ is here rendered ‘“‘on high,” the object 
being omitted ; so that the imagination is left to 
picture to itself the greatness as well as the ex- 
tent of sovereign power ie at) to which the 
shepherd son of Jesse was raised (cf. ch. xxii. 44, 45). ] 
With the exception of Abraham and of Moses, no 
Hebrew ever attained to a height of power or 
influence superior to, or was the honoured me- 
dium of more precious blessings to mankind than, 
David. the anointed of the God of Jacob-— 
chosen to be king by the special appointment of 
that God to whom, by virtue of an ancient cove- 


nant, the pevtle of Israel owed all their peculiar 
destiny and distinguished privileges, and_conse- 
crated to the high office of their king by the 


formal ceremony of the sacred oil sprinkled on his 
head by the hand of God’s commissioned prophet 
(cf. ch. xxii. 51). In this respect he was pre- 
eminently the Lord’s anointed, the type of Christ. 
the sweet psalmist of Israel—i.e., delightful, 
peed esteemed, ‘sweet in psalms of Israel’ 
U engstenberg); ‘the darling of the be of 

rael’ (Bunsen). This formal introduction bears 
@ close resemblance to that of Balaam’s prophetic 
utterance. In both cases the speaker introduces 
himself by the announcement of his name and 
parentage, in order to demonstrate his own insig- 
nificance, and to magnify the baled power 
of God imparted to him. But in the case of 
David there ig superadded a statement of the 
grounds on which it was to be expected that he 
would be rid tat hes as an agent of God in the 
utterance of this important prophecy—his ante- 
cedents in the public service of Israel, as raised 
by a special act of Providence from an obscure 
family and condition to the throne of Israel, and 
called to the rat offices both in the kingdom 
fale a Na which He had chosen out of the 
world. 

2. The Spirit of the Lord spake by me ['397 
—speaketh in me; referring, not to his gener 
inspiration only, but to the revelation which im- 
mediately follows. and his word was in my 
tongue finbn, His word]. Millah is an exclusively 
poetic term (Job vi. 26; xxxiii. 32; xxxvi. 2; Ps. 
i Prov. xxiii. 9). “The 
parallelism here employed is not to be viewed as 
consisting of two simply synonymous members, 


Davids psalm 


Even a morning without clouds; 


As the tender grass spr? 


in which the same sentiment is taught without 
any difference of mode or degree, but is obviously 
of the class termed gradational, in which the idea 
introduced in the former member is continued, 
but amplified in the latter’ (Henderson). In order 
to attach greater interest and importance to his 
composition, he premises that it was not the 
produce of his own mind, the invention of his 
own poetic genius, or the result of his own pene- 
trating sagacity: it was the inhabitation of the 
Divine Spirit, whose extraordinary influence had 
qualified him to be an inspired writer, supplying 
the matter, and afterwards enabling him to select 
appropriate language, a fitting vehicle for the 
cesbocinrent of the ideas, in the form of sacred 
sovg. Having made this statement with reference 
to his character as an organ of divine communica- 
tions generally, he goes on to announce a special 
revelation which had been communicated to him 
either by direct inward impression on his mind 
(cf. 1 Pet. i. 11; 2 Pet. i. 21), or by an audible 
voice, of which the sacred history records many 
instances. Although many of the lyrical compo- 
sitions of David contain prophetic elements wher- 
ever he is led to allude to his royal dynasty, 
developments more or Jess full of the grand promise 
made to him (ch. vii.), yet they were only inci- 
dentally or in part predictive; whereas these 
‘ast words” are wholly in this form, belonging 
exclusively to the high and pon domain of pro- 
phecy; and therefore they have not been, like 
the preceding song, incorporated with the book 
of Psalms. They contain a direct and beautiful 
prediction of the advent and benign government 
of the Messiah. But the whole poem is exceed- 
ingly elliptical, and therefore in several portions 
of it obscure. Our translators evidently felt great 
difficulty in rendering the Hebrew text, as may. 
be inferred from the numerous interpolations or 
italicised words which they have employed as 
links to unite the apparently disjecta membra of 
the original, but by which, instead of harmonizin 

or illustrating the passage, they have produce 

confusion, and given a version to a great extent 
remote from the true meaning. The researches of 
Kennicott, who lived and wrote since the author- 
ized version was published, have thrown welcome 
light upon the pases e; for, in his ‘ Dissertation’ 
(vol. i.) upon the Hebrew text, he mentions a 
remarkable feature in the oldest, most reliable 
of the MSS., viz. that it has the name Jehovah in 
this pessade teu determining the poem to be a 
prophetic song of the Messiah. This was a dis- 
covery of a most nbpresting nature; and _on the 
importance of which to the cause of Biblical 
criticism, Michaelis, at the time of its announce- 
ment to the Christian world, enlarged in the 
warmest terms of admiration and gratitude, 3. 
The God of Israel said, the Rock of Israel spake 
tome. The epithet, ‘‘the Rock,” applied to God, 
expresses His immutability and inviolable faith- 
fulness (see on ch, xxii, 3, 32, 47; Deut. xxxii. 4). 
A revelation made by the God of Israel, who is 
80 unchangeable and true to His covenant pro- 
mises, must have some reference either to the 
interests of Israel as a nation, or to their sub- 
serviency, in the economy of Providence, to the 


future well-being of sar a at large. ‘Spake 


2 SAMUEL XXIII. 


3 The God of Israel said,—the Rock of Israel spake to me, 
1Hle that ruleth over men must be just,—ruling ?in the fear of God. 
4 And ‘he shall be as the light of the morning when the sun riseth, 


nging out of the earth by clear 
5 Although “my house be not so with God; 


of thanksgiving. 
B.C, 1018, 


cia se 
1 Or, Be thou 
ruler, etc. 
® Ex. 18. 21. 
© Pro. 4, 18. 


rt es ; 41Ki 9. 40. 
shining after rain. | “15 tt 


to me,” may be rendered, ‘promised to me.’ [In 
this sense 737 is used, Deut, vi. 3; xix. 8, &c.] 
He that ruleth... must be just [5z1D, par- 
ticiple ; a ruler, a prince}—applied to the Messiah 
(Mic. v. 1). over men [07%3]—over mankind, the 
human race (ch, xxii. 44. 45). The passage, accord- 
ing to the sense thus given to the words, will 
stand thus— 


‘The God of Israel said, 

The Rock of Israel promised to me 

A Ruler, just (righteous), a ruler—fear of God 
@ ¢., ruling in the fear of God).’ 


This was to be the character of the uviversal 
Ruler (Isa. Hii. 11; also ch. xi. 2,3). The foundation 
of His government was to be righteousness, founded 
on privciples of pure and undefiled religion (cf. 
Isa. ix. 6,7; Mic. v. 2). 4 And he shall be as 
the light of the morning when the sun riseth, 
even a morning without clouds. Kennicott, 
founding on the text of the old MS. referred to, 
which has the word ‘Jehovah’ in this passage, 
renders it, ‘and as the morning noe shall 
Jehovah, the Sun, arise, even an unclonded morn- 
ing, and the verdure shall spring out of the earth 
by the warm, bright splendour after rain.’ The 
Messiah is frequently compared to the sun (Mal. 
iv. 2; Rev. xxii. 16), and the blessings of His 
reign to ‘‘the tender grass springing out of the 
earth by clear shining atter rain” fet. Ps. lxxii. 6; 
ex. 3; Isa. xliv..3), Little patches of grass are 
seen rapidly springing up in Palestine after rain; 
and even where the ground has been long parched 
and bare, within a few days or hours aiter the 
enriching showers begin to fall, the face of the 
earth is so renewed that it is covered over 
with a pure, fresh mantle of green. This beauti- 
ful imagery was designed to convey an idea of 
the auspicious effects that would result from the 
reign of the great Ruler; and how truly descrip- 
tive it really was of the ministry and the religion 
of Christ needs no illustration,—the morning sun 
repriecnnipe its gladdening influences, and the 
springing of the tender aes symbolizing the 
growth, the beautiful development and progress, 
the silent, but rapid and steady advancement of 
piety and virtue amongst nations and people that 
are subject to the benign power of Christianity. 
5. Although my house be not so with God. 


Between his prediction of the beneficent effects of 


this Ruler’s government and its destructive in- 
fluences on his enemies, David throws in a paren- 
thetical clause, relating to himself, which has 
been sadly marred in our translation. “The light 
of the morning”—i.e., the beginning of David's 
kingdom—was, unlike the clear, brilliant dawn of 
an Kastern. day, overcast by many black and 
threateningclouds. Neither himself nor his family 
had been like the tender grass springing up from 
the ground, and flourishing by the united in- 
fluences of the sua and rain; but rather like the 

ass that withereth, and is prematurely cut 
own. The meaning is, that although David's 
house had not flourished in an uninterrupted 
course of worldly prosperity and greatness, ac- 
cording to his hopes—although great crimes and 
calamities had beclonded his family history— 


David's psalm 


Ordered in all things, and sure: 
For this is all my salvation, 


Although he make ¢¢ not to grow. 


6 But the sons of Belial shall be all of them as thorns thrust away, 
Because they cannot be taken with hands: 


7 But the man that shall touch them 


Must be ?fenced with iron and the staff of a spear; 
And they shall be utterly burned with fire in the same place, 


some of the most promising branches of the royal 
tree had been cut down in his lifetime—and many 
of his successors should suffer in like manner for 
their personal et many reverses and 
revolutions may overtake his race and bis king- 
dom—yet it was to him a pais of the highest joy 
and thankfulness that God will inviolably maintain 
His covenant with His family until the advent of 
His greatest Son, the Messiah, who was the special 
object of his desire, and the author of his salvation. 

his is the common view of the —a view, 
however, encumbered by so many and so great 
difficulties as necessitates its abandonment. It 
represents David, whose doting fondness for his 
sons rendered him blind to their errors and 
crimes, as piaking & strong assertion to their dis- 
advantage; as acknowledging his painful convic- 
tion that they were far from gua wild the 
attributes of character that were symbolized by 
the morning sun and bepatls es g of the tender 
grass; and selfishly congratulating himself, that 
though his house might _be excluded from the 
blessings of the Great Ruler’s government, he 
would personally enjoy them to the utmost extent 
of his wishes. It is opposed to the tenor of the 
context, which guarantees the fulfilment of the 
covenant promise, not to David personally so 
much as to his posterity; not to his family but to 
his house, his at paed (see ch, vii. 11-16); so that 
it, obviously could not be bis intention to draw a 
picture that would be flattering to himself and 
disadvantageous to his house, or to admit the 
one, but exclude the other from the blessings of 
the romise, ides, it rests upon an unsound 
philological basis; for it has given to the Hebrew 
conjunction [°3, for], which stands at the com- 


mencement of the four clauses ia v, 5, as many 
different significations,—although, yet, for, and 
although a second time. A word which is forced 
to play so many parts for the purpose of support- 
ing @ particular view is evidently perverted from 
its proper use; whereas, let it bear its legitimate 
sense, at the same time giving to the first and last 
clauses an interrogative form, and the several 


parts of the verse will appear to harmonize with | 


each other, as well as with the context. 


‘For is pot my house so with God? 
For He hath made with md an everlasting covenant, 
ordered in all things and sure; 
For this is all my salvation, and all my desire: 
For will He not make it (viz., my house) to grow?’ 


*Is not my house so with God?’—i.e., my dy- 
nasty bearing a resemblance to the morning sun 
and the luxuriant growth of the grass alter a 
seasovable shower; and that his own reign, and 
that of many of his royal successors on the throne 
of Judah, did wonderiully approximate in spirit 
and in beneficent influence to that of the Mes- 
siah, the course of the sacred history relating to 
David, Solomon, Asa, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, Jo- 
siah, &o., abundantly attests. an everlasting 
covenant, ordered in all things [n2y]—arranged, 


confirmed in all ways. one? extent to which all 


2 SAMUEL XXIII 
Yet ‘he hath made with me an everlasting covenant, 


and all my desire, 


of thanksgiving. 
B.C. 1018, 


* ch 7, 14, 
1Chr.17,11, 


interposing obstacles were excluded, or rather 

ad been considered and calculated beforehand, 
appears especially from 2 Sam. vii. 14, 15, accord- 
ing to which even the most fatal of all interposi- 
tions, the apostasy of the bearers of the covenant, 
should not destroy the covenant—should not 
annul the gracious promise made to the race’ 
(Hengstenberg) and sure ["29¢%]}—and kept, 
carefully observed; i.e, inviolable, because 
guarded by Him who is ‘‘the faithful God, keep- 
ing covenant and mercy” (Deut. vii. 9; Dan. ix. 
4: cf. 1 Ki. viii. 25). The concluding verses of 
the prophecy exhibit the destructive effects of the 
ruler’s government on his enemies, (cf. ch. xxii. 
38; also Ps. ii) 6. But the sons of Belial [bp>3) 


—worthlessness, wickedness = wicked men (cf. 
Deut xiii. 13). shall be all of them as thorns 
thrust away, because they cannot be taken with 
hands. The enemies of Israel are represented as 
“thorns,” Num. xxxiii. 55; and so_ the enemies 
of the Messiah’s kingdom are here described un- 
der the sameimage. ‘Shall be thrust away’ [7y, 


participle, Hoph, 772), to move, to flee away], 
‘shall be put to flight;’ referring to the men, not 
to the thorns. As thorns are extirpated out of a 


| land which is about to be broneht under culture, 


so wicked men will disappear from the kingdom 
of the Messiah—the wicked enemies and perse- 
cutors of this kingdom of righteousness. They 
resemble those prickly thorny plants which are 
twisted together, whose spires point in every 
direction, and are so sharp and strong that they: 
cannot be touched or approached without dan- 
ger; but bard instruments and violent means 
must be taken to destroy or uproot them. So 
God will remove or destroy all who are opposed 
to this kingdom. 7. But the man that shall 
touch them must be fenced with iron and the 
staff of a spear [x>p']—filled with armour; i.e, 
must be well armed or defended. The verses, thus 
explained, will stand thus— 

* But the sons of Belial, all of them 

Are as thorns to be thrust out 

er they cannot be taken with the hand; 

nd the man who shall touch them 


Must be armed witb an axe and a spear-staff), 
And to be utterly consumed with fire in the place.’ 


In proof that the sceptre of Christ will be a 
sceptre of judgment as well as of mercy, see 
Isa. lxi. 2, who was anointed to proclaim the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord, and (at the same time) 
the day of vengeance of our God ; in Psalm Ixiii. 
the Messiah is represented as_ ‘trampling His 
enemies in His fury;’ Mal. iv. 1, as burning all 
the proud, and al) that do wickedly, as stubble, 
leaving neither root nor branch; Matt. iii. 12, 
Joho Baptist describes him as having ‘ His fan 
in His hand, and thoroughly purging His floor, 
and gathering His wheat into the garner, bu 
burning the chaff with fire unquenchable ;’ and 
Rev. xix. 15, John, in the Apocalypse, says, ‘Out 
of His mouth goeth a sharp Gore: that with it 


Catalogue of David's 


9 slew at one time. 


He should smite the nations, ruling them with a 
rod of iron, and treading the wive-press of the 
fiereeness and wrath of Almighty God.’ In short, 
the exercise of judgment along with mercy is 
essential to that character of righteousness which 
is the foundation of His government. As this 
brief but remarkable prophecy, though its refer- 
ence to the Messiah is and clear, is yet, 
from its elliptical form, somewhat difficult to 
render, it may be interesting, in addition to the 
exegesis given above, to subjoin translations 
executed by three different persons, Kimchi 
offers the following :—‘ For a morning of mist and 
clouds, now it shines, and now it rains, and is 
only for the growth of om from, the earth. 
ut my house is not so with God ; it will shine at 
all times, and at all seasons, for He has made 
with me an everlasting covenant. Surely this is 
all my salvation and all my delight, that promises 
so bright and so glorious should connecte 
with my house : shall it not prosper facogeting. to 
God’s promise)? Dr. Pye Smith ‘Scripture Tes- 
timony to the Messiah,’ i., p. 262), following the 
text of Kennicott, and assuming the prophecy to 
bear a Messianic, reference, conceives that, as the 
cross was the way to the crown, the idea of a 
crucified Saviour must be introduced into a poem 
relating to Messiah the king; and acca y he 
finds it in the wines figurative language of v. 7. 
This interpretation, however, is not anppictee by 
the original text, and in the concluding verse 
see oye the antithesis. His version is as fol- 
OWs :— 


*'The oracle of David, the son of Jessai; 
Even the oracle of the high-raised hero 
Anointed by the God of Jacob, 
‘And the delightful author of the songs of Israel. 
The Spirit of God speaketh by me, 

And His word is upon my tongue: 

The of Israel saith, 

To me speaketh the God of Israel. 

Ruling over man is a righteous one, 

Ruling in the f 


E it coemoting hall he shin 
‘ven as the light of the mo: 8) 6 shine, 
Jehovah, the sun, 
A morning without clouds for brightness, 
Qe After rain the herbage from the earth. 

ly this is my house with God; 
For an everlasting covenant He has fixed with me 
But the wicked shall not grow 
‘As prickles, to be moved away all of them; 
For they cannot be taken by the hand. 
And the man who shall touch them 
‘Will be filled with the iron and the shaft of the spear.’ 


iL, p. 149) is 


Hengstenberg’s version (‘ Christol 
add tion— 


ed, as a third specimen of tra 
‘For is not thus my house with God? 
For He hath made with me an everlasting covenant, 
Ordered in all things, and sure; 
For all my salvation and all my 
Should he not make it to grow? 


The “everlasting covenant, ordered in all things, 
and sure,” guaranteed the perpetuity of David’s 
royal “house.” So far as related to the temporal 
part of the promise, it was fulfilled by the Lord’s 
continuing the house of David on the throne of 
Judah, notwithstanding all their rebellion against 
him (1 Ki. xi, 36; 2 Ki viii. 19; 2 Chr. xxi. 7); 
and it was frequently pleaded b 

church, when the judgments inflicted upon David’s 
bea house and kingdom seemed to nullif, 
it. The promise contained in it, as it respected 
David's natural a, was conditional, so 


Pleasure— 
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8 These be the names of the mighty men whom | 
Tachmonite that sat in the seat, chief among the captains; the same tas 
Adino the Eznite: he lift up his spear against eight hundred, *whom he 

And after him was / 


the Jewish. 


mighty men. 
David had: The | ® ©! 


8 slain. 

#1 Chr 11.12 
1 Chr. 27.4. 

Eleazar the son of Dodo the 


that the Lord at length deprived them of the 
kingdom; but he did not me that dispensation 
violate the covenant with His servant. 
then, was the promise made pood, in “the ever- 
lasting covenant, ordered in al things, and sure”? 
Was the word “everlasting” to be taken, after 
all, in a limited, though a very extended sense? 
/No; the duration of the covenant was, in the 
most strictly literal meaning of the word, to be 
“everlasting.” It was to be fulfilled in the person 
of the Messiah, the last and greatest of David’s 
descendants, and by His being raised from the 
dead, to sit for ever on His heavenly throne as 
King of Zion. The promise as it related to the 
Messiah was absolute, and in Him it had its full 
accomplishment. It is plain, from the ‘‘last words” 
of this e, that David rejoices in the believing 
confidence that the covenant made with him was 
“‘an everlasting covenant, ordered in all things, 
and sure,” and confesses that it was all his salva- 
tion and all his desire, at the very close of his 
life, When the prospect of perpetuating bis dynasty 
on an earthly kingdom could yield him compara- 
tively little comfort. But we are not left to our 
own conjectures upon this subject. Peter, by the 
infallible inspiration of the Holy Spirit, tells us 
expressly how, David understood this promise. 
ter having cited his prophecy of Christ's resur- 
rection from Psalm xvi., he adds, “‘ Therefore paid 
a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn wit 
an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins, 
according to the flesh, he would raise up Christ 
to sit on his throne; he seeing this before spake 
of the resurrection of Christ, that his soul was not 
left in hell, neither his flesh did see corruption” 
| (Acts ii. 25-32) m these words it is evident 
that David understood, from the promise guaran- 
teed to him by the everlasting covenant, not only 
that the Messiah was to come of his seed, but 
that He was to be raised up from the dead to sit 
on His heavenly throne. All the subsequent pro- 
phecies of the Messiah have a reference to this 
covenant promise made to David, and are just so 
many renewals, illustrations, and enlargements of 
it (Isa. ix. 6, 7; xi. 1; lv. 15: cf. Ps, ix. 
29; Jer. xxiii. 5, 6; xxxiii, 14-26; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 
24; Hos. iii. 5; Amos ix. 11 with Acts xv. 16, 17). 

8-39.—A CATALOGUE OF HIS MicutTy MEN. 

8. These be the names of the mighty men 
whom David had. This verse should be trans- 
lated thus :—He who sits in the seat of the Tach- 
monite (7. ¢., of Jashobeam the Hachmonite) who 
was chief among the captains, the same is Adino 
the Eznite; he lifted up his spear against eight 
hundred, whom he slew at one time,—The text is 
ses in this passage; the number eight hundred 
should be three hundred (Davidson's ‘ Herm.’) 
Under Joab he was chief or president of the coun- 
cil of war. The first or highest order was com- 
[Seve of him and his two colleagues, Eleazar 


How, 


. 


ptuagint, "EXcavdv] and Shammah (Septuagint, 
anata), Eleazar seems to have been left to fight 
the Philistines alone; and on his achieving the 
victory, they returned tothe spoil, In like man- 
ner Shammah (see on 1 Chr. xi. 12) was left to 
tm coi in ar glory, el the Lord by 
im wrought a great victory. is not very eas 
to determine whether the exploits atten 


described were performed by the first or the 
second 


Catalogue of David's 
Ahohite, one of the three 
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mighty men with David, when they defied the 


mighty men. 
B.C. 1018. 


Philistines that were there gathered together to battle, and the men of | 71 Chr.1113, 


10 Israel were gone away: 


% great victory that day; 


he arose, and smote the Philistines, until his hand 


4 Or. for 


was weary, and his hand clave unto the sword: and the Lorp wrought a |» On The : 
] and the people returned after him only to spoil, | three 
And after him was Shammah the son of Agee the Hararite. ’And the} %Ptsins 
Philistines were gathered together ‘into a troop, where was a piece of| tury. 
12 ground full of lentiles: and the people fled from the Philistines. But nea Bag 
F.29,11. 


he stood in the midst of the ground, and defended it, and slew the 
Philistines: and the Lorp wrought a great victory. u 
And *three of the thirty chief went down, and came to David in the 
harvest time unto *the cave of Adullam: and the troop of the Philistines 
14 pitched in the valley of ‘Rephaim. And David was then in Jan hold, 
15 and the garrison of the Philistines was then in Beth-lehem. And David 
banged and said, Oh that one would give me drink of the water of the | 
of Beth-lehem, which és by the gate! And the three mighty men 
brake through the host of the Philistines, and drew water out of the well 
of Beth-lehem, that was by the gate, and took i, and brought it to David: 
nevertheless he would not drink thereof, but poured it out unto the Lorp; 
17 and he said, Be it far from me, O Lorp, that I should do this: is not this 
*the blood of the men that went in jeopardy of their lives? therefore he 
did these three mighty men. 
And ‘Abishai the brother of Joab, the son of Zeruiah, was chief among 
ainst three hundred, ®and slew them, 
as he not most honourable of three? 
therefore he was their captain: howbeit he attained not unto the jirst three. 
And Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, 
acts, ” 
Moab: he went down also and slew a lion in the midst of a pit in time 
21 of snow: and he slew an Egyptian, %a goodl 
had a spear in his hand; but he went down to him with a staff, and 
plucked the spear out of the Egyptian’s hand, and slew him with his own 
These things did Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and had the name | thirty 
He was ?°more honourable than the thirty, 
but he attained not to the jirst three: and David set him °over his 


13 


16 wel 


would not drink it. These thin 
18 
three: and he lifted up his spear 
19 and had the name among three. 


20 
™Kabzeel, 7who had done man 


22 spear. 
23 among three mighty men. 


11 guard. 


ch. 6, 18,22, 
1 Chr. 11.15, 
1Chr 14.9, 


T great of 


coun- 
tenance, 
or, sight, 
1Chr.1:,13 
& man of 
great 
stature: 
10Cr, hon- 
‘ourable 
among the 


the son of a valiant man, of 
he slew two *lion-like men of 


y man: and the Egyptian 


° ch. 8. 18, 

at-his 
command, 
or, council, 


15, the well of Beth-lehem. An ancient cistern, 
with four or five holes in the solid rock, at about 
ten minutes’ distance to the north of the eastern 
corner of the hill of Beth-lehem, is pointed ont b 
the natives as Bir-Daoud—that is, David’s well. 
Dr. Robinson doubts the identity of the well; but 
others think that there are no good grounds for 
doing so. Certainly, considering this to be the 
ancient well, Beth-lehem mast have once extended 
ten minutes farther to the north, and must have 
Jain in times of old, not as now on the summit 
but on the northern rise of the hill; for the well 
is by or (1 Chr. xi. 7) at the gate. ‘I tind in the 
descriptions of travellers that the common opinion 
is, that David’s captains had come from the south- 
east, in order to obtain, at the risk of their lives. 
the so-much-longed-for water ; while it is suppos 
that David himself was then in the great cave 


that is not far to the south-east of Beth-lehem; 20) 


which cave is generally held to have been that of 
Adullam. But (Josh. xv. 35) Adullam lay “in the 
valley”—that is, in the undulating plain at the 
western base of the mountains of Judea, and con- 
sequently to the south-west of Beth-lehem. Be 
this as it may, David’s three men had in any case 
to break through the host of the Philistines in 
order to reach the tihng beg the position of Bir- 


Daoud agrees well with this’ (Van de Velde). 16, 
he would not drink thereof, but poured it out 
unto the Lord. The probability is that a vivid 
recollection of the refreshing water of Beth- 
lehem excited a momentary wish to taste it again, 
and he gave utterance to the wish, without dream- 
ing that avy of his attendants heard or heeded his 
exclamation. hen he thought of the imminent 
peril at which the draught had been procured, he 
would not partake of it, lest he should seem to 

refer the seltish gratification of his palate to. the 
ives of his most valued soldiers. ‘‘ He poured 
it out unto the seal as a sort of libation or 
acknowledgment of the Divine goodness in pre- 
serving the lives of his men. 17. Be it far from 
me, O Lord [* n>"9n]—Wo is me from Jehovah ; 
God forbid [Septuagint, reds pot, xipre, Far be it 
from me, rdj. By no means (cf. Matt. xvi: 


19. the first three, The mighty men or cham- 
pions in David’s military staff were divided into 
three classes—the highest, Jashobeam, Eleazar, 
and Shammah. The distinguished position, of 
this warrior, who was ia the firet class of David’s 
mighties, arose from the gallant service which, 
along with Eleazar, he rendered to the king, by 


Cutalogue of David's 


24 PAsahel, the brother of 
25 of Dodo of Beth-lehem, 
26 Helez the Paltite, 
28 Anethothite, Mebunnai the 
29 the Netuphathite, Heleb the son 


30 son of Ribai out of Gibeah of the ch 


31 "Pirathonite, Hiddai of the 1° brooks of 
32 Azmaveth the Barhumite, 
83 Jashen, 


37 Ammonite, 


enabling him to maintain a successful stand 
against a troop of Philistines. The second class. 
Abishai, Benaiah, and Asahel; and the third 
class, the thirty, of which Asahel was the chief. 
24, Asahel [oxne, made by God]—youngest son 
of Zeruiah, David’s sister. Elhanan Dyas, God 
bestowed]. 25. Shammah [nny astonishment]— 
or Shammoth (1 Chr. xi. 27), or Shamhuth (1 
Chr. xxvii. 8). The genuine form of the name, 
according to Kennicott (‘ Dissertation,’ p. 181),. is 
Shammoth the Harodite. Elika the Harodite 
8pN]--from a town, Charod (see on 1Chr. xi. 27). 
26, Holez the Paltite [yon] (see on 1 Chr. xi. 
27)—‘‘the Paltite,” a corrupt form of Pelonite. 
Ira the.son of Ikkesh the Tekoite [x}p, wakeful]. 
He was the sixth captain of the sixth monthly 
course of 24,000 (see 1 Chr. xxvii, 9). 27. Ablezer 
the Anethothite [yp'38, father of help. The Sep- 
tuagint explains Anethothite to mean é« rév viav 
rou 'Avwlirov], Mebunnat the Hushathite [220, 
supposed to be a corruption for ‘23D (see on ch. 
xxi. 18; also 1 Chr. xxvii. 11: cf. Num, xxvi. a 
The Septuagint omits this name, 28. Zalmon the 
Ahohite [jia7¥, shady]. He is called, 1 Chr. xi. 
29, Liat the Ahohite, which, according to Kenni- 
cott (‘ Dissertation,’ p. 187), is: the correct reading. 
[The Septuagint has EAAdv 6 ’Awitns,] Maharai 
the Netopuathite [17>, impéetuous]—belonging to 
Netophah, a city of Jadah. (The Septuagint and 
Vatican call him Noepé; Alexandrine, Maepaet 
(see other variations, 1 Chr. xi, 30; xxvil. 3).] 
29, Heleb the son of Baanah {aon or 762 (1 Chr. 
xi. 30); or 29"(1 Chr. xxvii. 15). The Septuagint 
and Vatican omit; Alexandrine, A\ep]. Ittai 
the son of Ribai [mx (perhaps near, Gesenius); 
also Ithai (1 Chr. xi. 31); Septuagint, ’"EoSai]. 
30, Benaiah the Pirathonite [i7)3, whom Jeho- 
vah has bvilt] (see variation, 1 Chr. xi. 315 xxvii. 
14)—from Pirathon, an Epbraimite city (Judg. xii. 
15; 1 Chr. xi. 31), the site of which 1s urknown. 
The Septuagint omits, Hiddai of the brooks of 
Gaash ['19; called Hurai, 1 Chr, xi. 32; Septuagint 
and Alexandrine, ASSa:: the Vatican omits beiatlal 
wy), from the wadies (valleys) around mount Gaash 
(shaking), in the territory of Ephraim (cf. 1 Chr. 
xi, 32).] 31, Abi-albon the Arbathite—called Abiel, 
1Chr. xi. 32, from Arab, a Benjamite town (Josh, 
xv, 52). Azmaveth the Barhumite [nyp}», strong 
like death (Gesenius) (cf. 1 Chr. xi. 33); Septua- 
gint, "Acuoes 6 Bapdianlrns}]. 32, Eliahba the 
Shaalbonite, of the sons of Jashen, Jonathan— 
probably from my or Shaglabbin (a city of 
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Joab, was one of the thirty; Elhanan the son 
Shammah ?the Harodite, Elika the Harodite, 
Ira the son of Ikkesh the Tekoite, Abiezer the 
Hushathite, Zalmon the Ahohite, Maharai 
of Baanah, a Netophathite, Ittai the 
ildren of Benjamin, Benaiah the 
*Gaash, Abi-albon the Arbathite, 
Eliahba the Shaalbonite, of the sons of 
Jonathan, Shammah the Hararite, Abiam the son of Sharar the 
34 Hararite, Eliphelet the son of Ahasbai, the son of the Maachathite, 
35 Eliam ‘the son of Ahithophel the Gilonite, Hezrai the Carmelite, Paarai 
36, the Arbite, Igal the son of Nathan of Zobah, Bani the Gadite, Zelek the 
aharai the Beerothite, armour-bearer to Joab the son of 


mighty men. 


B. C. 1018. 


P ch. 2 18. 
1 Chr 11 26. 
1 Chr. 27. 7. 
@ 1 Chr.11.27, 


28. 
” Judg. 12.15, 
13 Or, 
valleys 
Deut 1. 2%. 
* Judg. 2. 9. 
© ch. 11.3. 
ch, 15. 12, 
3t. 
ch. 17. 3 
1 Chr 27.33. 
34. 


foxes), in the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 42; Judg. i. 
35 ; Ki. iv. 9). Instead of “‘the sons of 
Jashen, Jonathan,” the parallel list (1 Chr. xi. 
34) bas “the sons of Hashem the Gizonite,” and 
“Jonathan” stands in avother convection. [The 
Septuagint has tot ’Acdv.] The disorderly state 
of the list in this peste Kennicott (‘ Dia- 
sertation,’ i., pp. 201-203) has proposed to rec- 
tify by reading in both places, ‘Gouni, of the 
sons of Hashem; Jonathan, the son of Shamha 
the Hararite.’ This reading rests on the Alex- 
andrine version of the passage in Chronicles. 
[Bertheau (‘Chronik.,’ p. 134) thinks that y3 has 


been introduced into the text by a copyist, 


- through an inadvertent repetition of the last letters 


of the word that precedes, wabyvin; so that the 
text should read only, ‘Hashem the Gizonite.’] 
$3, Shammah the Hararite. Kennicott (‘ Disser- 
tation,’ p. 181) conjoins this with Jonathan in the 
preceding verse ; and, from a comparison of 1 Chr. 
xi. 34, proposes to correct the text by reading 
both in this and the parallel passage, ‘Jonathan, 
the son of Shamha the Hararite.’ Ahiam the son 
of Sharar the Hararite [ox‘ns, father’s brother]. 


‘* Sharar” should be ‘‘Sacar” (1 Chr. xi. 33), accord- 
ing to Kennicoté’s suggestion. 34. Eliphelet the 
son of Ahasbai [obm>y, God is his deliverance]— 
or Eliphal (1 Chr. xi. 35). ‘‘Ahasbai” (I take 
refuge.in God, G@esenius) the Maachathite, from 
Maachah; probably the modern Lejah. [The 
Septuagint has ’AAtpurdeS bios tov Mayayi.] 
Eliam the son of Ahithophel the Gilonite [op 2x] 


—omitted in the parallel list of 1 Chr. xi.; 
traditionally believed to be the same as the 
poe mentioned, ch. xi. 23 (Jerome, ‘Quest. 

ebraicz,’ in loco), the father of Bath-sheba. 
[The Septuagint calls him *E\:é8.] 36. Hezrai 
the Carmelite—or Hezro (1 Chr. x1. 37). Kenni- 
cott decides, on the almost unanimous authority of 
MSS., in favour of thename in this passage being 
the true one. ‘‘The Carmelite,” from the southern 
Carmel, the estate of Nabal (Septuagint, *Acaput 
6 Kapuidtos|, Paarat the Arbite—or Naarai, the 
son of Ezbai (1 Chr. xi. 37), which is preferred by 
Kennicott, [The Septuagint and Vatican, omitting 
the first letter, combine the rest of the letters 
with the following word into the strange com- 
pound, Grpanoeexe | 86. Igal the son of Nathan of 
Zobah. The parallel list (1 Chr. xi. 38) has ‘‘ Joel 
the brother of Natban,” which is considered by 
K ennicott as the correct reading |Septuagint, Taad 
ivos NaSavd], Bani the Gadite 3 built. The 
Septuagint reads WoAvduvduews bids PaAaaddi}, 37. 


Zelek the Ammonite [pbx, fissure; Septuagint, 


o%) 


"Exc¢], ~Nahari the Beerothite (3), snorer]—or 


David numbers 


89 and seven in all. 


24 AND “again the anger of the Lorp was kindled against Israel, and 
the moved David against them to say, ’Go, number Israel and Judah. 

2 For the king said to Joab the captain of the host, which was with him, 
2Go now through all the tribes of Israel, from Dan even to Beer-sheba, 
and number ye the people, that “I may know the number of the people. 

8 And Joab said unto the king, Now the Lorp thy God add unto the 
people, how many soever they be, an hundred-fold, and that the eyes of 
my lord the king may see 7¢: but why doth my lord the king delight in 

4 this thing? Notwithstanding ¢the king’s word prevailed against Joab, 


and against the captains of the host. 


_ And Joab and the captains of the host went out from the presence of the 

5 king to number the people of Israel. And they passed over Jordan, and 
pitched in “Aroer, on the right side of the city that ieth in the midst of 
Then they came to Gilead, and 


6 the river of Gad, and toward /Jazer. 
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88, Zeruiah, “Ira an *Ithrite, Gareb an Ithrite, “Uriah the Hittite: thirty 


the people. 
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% ch. 20. 26. 
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CHAP. 24, 
% ch. 21. 1. 
1 Ki. 22 22, 
Acts 4 2%, 
1 Satan. 
1Cbr 21.1, 
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° Gen 26 4, 
Jer. 17. 5, 
@ Eccl 8. 4, 
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3 Or. valley 
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to the ‘land of Tahtim-hodshi; and they came ’to Dan-jaan, and about] 


7 to *Zidon, and came to the strong hold of Tyre, and to all the cities of 

the Hivites, and of the Canaanites: and they went out to the south of 
So when they had gone through all the 
land, they came to Jerusalem at the end of nine months and twenty days. 


8 Judah, even to Beer-sheba. 


Naharai, 1 Chr. xi. 39 [where the Septuagint calls 
him Naxwe, but omits the name in this passage]. 
** The Beerothite,” from Beeroth, one of the four 
cities of the Hivites (Josh. ix. 17) pat a 
Tehwpt 6 BnSwpads)]. 38. Ira an Ithrite [x 7p 
“ina]—Ira (wakeful), Ithrite, from Jattir (At- 
tir), a town in the highland district of Judah. 
He is called the Jairite, ch. xx. 26 [Septua- 
gint, “Ipas 6 ’ESipatos]. Gareb an Ithrite (373 
*3m3]—Gareb (scabby) the Ithrite ; i. e., according 
té a common opinion, ‘the son of Jether,’ But it 
is preferable to regard it, like the preceding, as 
devoting an inhabitant of Jattir. Uriah the 
Hittite [mmx, light of Jehévah]. There are 


thirty-one ‘mentioned in the list, including 
Asahel; and these added to the two superior 
orders, make thirty-seven. Two of them, we 
know, werealready dead—viz., Asahel and Uriah; 
and if the dead, at the drawing up ofthe list, 
amounted to seven, then we might suppose a 
legion of honour consisting of the definite number. 
thirty, and in which the vacancies, when they oc- 
curred, were replaced by fresh appointments. 

CHAP. XXIV. 1-9.—Davip NUMBERS THE 
PEOPLE. 

1, again the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Israel, and he moved David, &c. 
‘* Again” carries us back to the former tokens of 
His wrath in the preeracied famine which had 
severely scourged the kingdom (ch. xxi. 1); and 
it appears that national sin of some heinous nature 
still prevailed, which necessitated a renewed in- 
fliction of Divine judgments. God, though He 
cannot tempt any man (Jas. i. 13), is frequently 
described in Scripture as doing what He merely 
permits to be done; and so in thisinstance He per- 
mitted David to fall into temptation, by withhold- 
ing His supporting and restraining grace. It will 
be observed that “he” before “‘moved” is im- 
properly introduced. [np' has nonominative; and 
as this verb signifies stimulated, incited, often in a 
bad sense, the meaning seems to be that David 
had been stirred up to the adoption of, this 
measure either by the urgency of some minister, 
whose evil influence predominated in the priv 
council, or by the sugeosyon of some worldly an 


4 Or, nether 
land newly 
inhabited 

9 Jug, 18 29, 

h Josh, 19 23. 


uvhallowed passion, which had acquired the 
ascendancy in his own breast. 2. the king said 
to Joab... Go now through all the tribes of 
Israel... and number ye the people, &c. The 
order was given to Joab, who, though not gener- 
ally restrained by religious scruples, did not fail 
to represent in strong terms (see on | Chr. xxi. 3) 
the sin and danger of this measure, and used every 
argument to dissuade the king from his purpose. 
The sacred _bistory has pot mentioved the objec- 
tions which he and other distinguished officers 
urged against it in the council of David. But it 
expressly states that they were all overruled by the 
inflexible resolution of the king. 

6. they passed over Jordan. This census was 
taken first in the eastern parts of the Hebrew 
kingdom ; and it would seem that Joab was ac- 
companied by a military force, either to aid in 
this troublesome work or to overawe the people, 
who might display reluctance or opposition, the 
river of Gad [739 5n27-7\n2, in the midst of the 
torrent of Gad]—i.e., the Arnon (Wady Mojib). It 
extends over a course estimated at about sixty 
miles, which, though in summer almost constantly 
dry, exhibits very evident traces of being swept 
over by an impetuous torrent in winter (see on 
Deut. ii, 36). and toward Jazer—or Jaazer, (Num. 
xxxii. 1, 3; Josh. xiii.) [Septuagint, "Iafnp, a town 
near Gilead. ] In this quarter the commissioners 

itched their first encampment. 6. the land of 

ahtim-hodshi. What place is meant has been 
a matter of various conjecture. Apparently the 
most literal meaning is ‘low land new y acquired,’ 
viz., that of the Hagarenes, conquered by Saul (1 
Chr. v. 10). Others translate the words, ‘the 
low land of Hodshi.’ [The Septuagint has és yijv 
OaBacwy i) éorw Adacar; the Alexandrine, eis yijv 
eXawy aducat; which 7Z'henius labours to render, 
‘into the land of Bashan, which is Edrei.’ ‘‘‘The 
land of Tahtim-hodshi,”’ says Porter, ‘was mani- 
festly a section of the upper valley of the Jordan, 

robably that now called Ard el-Huléh, lying deep 
down at the western base of Hermon.’ The pro- 
gress, after larding in Moab, was northward to 
Gilead, then from Gilead to the land of Tahtim- 
hodshi to Dan-jaan. Thence they crossed the 
country to Zidon, and proceeding along the western 


David's repentance, and 
9 And Joab gave up the sum 


‘and there were in Israel eight hundred thousand valiant men that drew 
Suda were five hundred thousand men. 
10 And /David’s heart smote him after that he had numbered the 
And David said unto the Lorp, *{ have sinned greatly in that 
done: and now, I beseech thee, O Lorn, take away the iniquity of thy 
11 servant; for I have ‘done very foolishly. For when David was up in the 
the word of the Lorp came unto the prophet ™Gad, 
Go and say unto David, Thus saith the Lorp, I offer thee 


the sword; and the men of 


morning, t 
12 “seer, saying, 


13 three things; choose thee one of them, that I may do i¢ unto thee. 
Gad came to David, and told him, and said unto him, Shall “seven years 
of famine come unto thee in thy land? or wilt thou flee three months 
before thine enemies, while they pursue thee? or that there be three days’ 

vise, and see what answer I shall return 

And David said unto Gad, I am in a great strait: 


pestilence in thy land? Now 


14 to him that sent me. 


coast to the Gibeonite cities, then to the southern 
extremities of the kingdom, they at length arrived 
in Jerusalem, having completed the census of 
ten tribes (for Levi and Benjamin were not num- 
bered (1 Chr. xxi. 6), and all persons under twenty 
years were omitted) in the space of nine months 
and twenty days. 9. Joab gave up the sum of 
the number of the people unto the king. The 
amount here stated, compared with 1 Chr. xxi..5, 
gives a difference of 300,000. The discrepancy is 
only apparent, and admits of an easy reconcilia- 
tion; thus (see 1 Chr. xxvii.) there were twelve 
divisions of generals, who commanded monthly 
and whose duty was to keep guard on the roya 
person, each having a body of troops consisting 
of 24,000 men, which together formed an army 
of 288,000; and as a separate detachment of 
12,000 was attendant on the twelve princes of the 
twelve tribes mentioned in the same chapter, 
so both are equal to 300,000. These were not 
reckoned in this book, because they were in the 
actual seryice of the King as a regular militia. 
But 1 Chr. xxi. 5 joins them to the rest, saying, 
‘all those of Israel were one million one hundred 
thousand ;’ whereas the author of Samuel, who 
reckons only the eight hundred thousand, does 
not say, ‘all those of Israel,’ but barely, ‘and 
Israel were,’ &c. It must also be observed that, 
exclusive of the troops before mentioned, there 
was _an army of observation on the frovtiers of 
the Philistines’ country, composed of 30,000 men, 
ag appears by ch. vi. 1; which, it seems, were in- 
cluded in the number of 500,000 of the people of 
Judah by the author of Samuel: but the author 
of Chronicles, who mentions only 470,000, gives 
the number of that tribe exclusive of those 
30,000 men, because they were not all of the tribe 
of Judah, and therefore does not say, ‘all those of 
Judah,’ as he had said, ‘all those of Israel,’ but 
only, “and those of Judah.” Thus both accounts 
may be reconciled (Davidson). 

10-14.—Hr, HAvING THREE PLAGUES PRO- 
POUNDED BY GAD, REPENTS, AND CHOOSES THREE 
Days’ PESTILENCE. 

10. David’s heart smote him... And David 
said unto the Lord, I have sinned, &c. The act 
of numbering the people was not in itself sinful; 


for Moses did it twice, by the express authority of | in 


God. But David acted not only independently 
of such order or sanction, but from motives un- 


worthy of the delegated king of Israel, and even. 


inconsistent with constitutional principles—from 
pride and vain glory, from sel Fapaitidenne and 
distrust of God, and, above all, from ambitions 
designs of conquest, ee of which he 
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choice of three days’ pestilence. 
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ople. 
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So 


was determined to force the people mto military 
service, and to ascertain whether he could muster 
an army sufficient for the magnitude of the enter- 
prises he contemplated. It was a breach of the 
constitution, an infringement of the liberties of 
the people, and op to that divine policy 
which required that Israel should continue a separ- 
ate people (Michaelis, ‘Commentary,’ vol. iii., pp. 22, 
23). Josephus (‘Antiquities,’ b. vii., ch. Xili., sec. | 

mentions an additional element in the sin of Davi 

at numbering the people—viz., that he neglected 
a divine statute which had expressly ordered 
that if the multitude were numbered, a poll-tax 
of half a shekel should be levied on every indi- 
vidual for the sanctuary (Exod. xxx. 12). It is 
very doubtful, however, how far this statement of 
Josephus is correct ; for there is reason to believe 
that the impost of the half shekel was required 
only at the first census, to help the contributions 
for the erection of the tabernacle ; and besides, if 
this tax had been continued in after-times, so 
that it became David's duty to levy it at this new 
enumeration, it may be reasonably thought that 
he would require it. At all events, the silence of 
the historian is no proof that it was omitted or 
neglected. David's eyes were not opened to the 
heinousness of his sin till God had spoken unto 
him by His commissioned prophet. 11, the word 
of the Lord came unto the prophet Gad... 
saying... 12, Thus saith the Lord, I offer thee 
three things, &c. In the instances of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Belshazzar, and others, effectual means 
were taken to humble their pride. They would 
doubtless have preferred any other means of 
punishment than that which was inflicted; but 
the choice was not permitted to them, as to David. 
Observe the difference of the two cases, and why 
a choice was in this latter instance granted. Be- 
fore David was thus Jabebigss to choose, or the 
Lord had announced by the seer what the three 
judgments were to he, he had himself turned 
to the Lord, and said, ‘‘Now, I beseech thee 
do away the iviquity_of thy servant, for t 
have done foolishly.” He had already seen his 
error, he had repented of it, and turned again 
humbly to his God, and a choice was then in 
mercy granted to him. 14 David said...I am 
a great strait. Well might he say so; for the 
chastisement was bitter in the extreme. Seven 
years of famine, three years of war, or three days 
of pestilence were the fearful alternatives set 
before him. They were all directly and eminent} 

calculated to humble his pride and to arentiisty 
that confidence in human power and resources 
which had been the origin and maipapring of his 


The three 
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days’ pestilence. 


let_us fall now into the hand of the Lorp; ”for his mercies are 5 : 
and “let me not fall into the hand of man. — eur 

So "the Lorp sent a pestilence upon Israel, from the morning even to 
the time appointed: and there died of the people from Dan even to Beer- 
And when the ‘angel stretched out his | 
hand upon Jerusalem to destroy it, ‘the Lorp repented him of the evil, 
and said to the angel that destroyed the people, It is enough; stay now| 
thine hand. And the angel of the Lorp was by the heesh 

Araunah the Jebusite. And David spake unto the Lorp, when he saw 
the angel that smote the people, and said, Lo, °I have sinned, and I have 
done wickedly: but these sheep, what have they done? Let thine hand, 
I pray thee, be against me, and against my father’s house. 

And Gad came that day to David, and said unto him, “Go up, rear 
an altar unto the Lorp in the threshing-floor of ®Araunah the Jebusite. 
And David, according to the saying of Gad, went up, as the Lorp 
commanded. And Araunah looked, and saw the king and his servants 
coming on toward him: and Araunah went out, and bowed himself before 
the king on his face upon the ground. And Araunah said, Wherefore is 
my lord the king come to his servant? *And David said, To buy the 
threshing-floor of thee, to build an altar unto the Lorp, that the ’plague 
And Araunah said unto David, Let my 
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16 sheba seventy thousand men. 
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22 may be stayed from the people. 
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6 Araniah,- 
* Gen. 23. 8, 
¥ Num.16,43, 


siuful policy. let us fall now into the hands of 
the Lord. An overwhelming sense of his sin led 
him to acquiesce in the punishment denounced, 
notwithstanding its apparent excess of severity. 
He proceeded on a a principle in choosing the 
pestilence. In pestilence he was equally exposed, 
as it was just and right he should be, tu fame 
as his people, whereas in war and famine he pos- 
sessed means of protection far superior to them. 
Besides, he thereby showed his trust, founded on 
long experience, in the Divine goodness. 

15-25.—Davin’s INTERCESSION WITH GoD—THE 
PLAGUE CEASES. 

15. So the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel, 
from the morning even to the time appointed— 
rather that morning, when Gad came, till the end 
of the three days. and there died of the people, 
trom Dan even to Beer-sheba, seventy thousand 
men. What an awful panic must have prevailed 
throughout the laud! What a dreadful agony 
must David have endured during these horrible 
three days and nights! The whole land was con- 
verted into a vast lazar-house. Thus, by the sad 
removal of such multitudes of his subjects in all 
grades of society, was the pride of the self-willed 
and vain-glorious monarch, confiding in the extent 
of his population, deeply humbled. 16. And when 
the angel stretched out his hand upon Jerusa- 
salem to destroy it. The pestilence seems to 
have broken out at the opposite extremities of 
the country, and to have advanced with gigantic 
strides from all points, till it was ready to con- 
ceutrate its violence upon Jerusalem. the Lord 
repented him of the evil. God is often described 
in Scripture as eel when He ceases to pur- 
sue acourse he had begun. said to the angel that 
destroyed the people, It is enough; stay now 
thine hand. This destroying angel was hovering 
over mount Moriab, and brandishing his deadly 
sword over the inhabitants in the metropolis 
below, when the order to stay his hand was 
issued by the Lord. Such an apparition must 
have been a terrific spectacle, ‘There are some 
who resolve this narrative into a strong and highly 
poetical description of an awful plague, which was 
witb so fearful rapidity mowing down the people, 
and who maintain that Pi angel of the Lord” is 


like the Homeric figure of Apollo discharging his 
arrows upon the Greeks, when a pestilence broke 
out athong them. But the introduction of a bold 
poetical figure into a parrative of plain, unvar- 
nished prose is most improbable; and the mention 
of the “angel of the Lord,” as an_ intelligent 
superhuman agent, while it is consistent with 
the general style of the Divine ‘procedure in the 
ancient Church, is so much in keeping with the 
rest of this strikiug record that no one could 
doubt the-reality of ‘his interposition, whose mind 
was not warped by a preconceived theory against 
all occurrences contrary to the ordinary course of 
nature. But it is alleged by others that it was 
a popular belief amongst the Hebrews that angels 
presided over certain diseases; and hence it be- 
came common to speak of a particular malady, 
especially if it was of a malignant nature, as “’ the 
angel of the Lord.” But this notion about the 
avgels became prevalent after the captivity ; and 
pot a shadow of evidence can be adduced to prove 
that it was held by them in the early days of 
David. It was derived from their foreign con- 
querors, and imported into Palestine on their 
return from the captivity, (see further on } Chr. 
xxi.) 17, David spake (or, had said)...1 have 
sinned . . . but these sheep, what have they 
done? The gnilt of numbering the people lay 
exclusively with David. But in the body politic 
as well a3 natural, when the head suffers, all 
the members suffer along with it; and, besides, 
although David’s sin was its immediate cause, 
the great increase of national offences at this 
time had (v. 1) kindled the anger of the Lord. 

18, Araunah—or Ornan (1 Chr. xxi 18), the 
Jebusite, one of the ancient inhabitants, who, 
having apparently become a convert to the true 
religiou, retained his house and possessions. He 
resided on mount Moriah, the spot on which the 
temple was afterwards built (2 Chr. iii. 1); but 
that mount was not then enclosed. 21, To buy 
the threshing-floor of thee, to build an altar 
unto the Lord, that the plague may be stayed 
from the people. It is evident that the plague 
was not stayed till after the altar was built and 
the sacrifice offered; so that what is related, v. 16, 
was by anticipation, Previous to the offering of 


The plague 


2 SAMUEL XXIV. 


ts stayed. 


lord the king take and offer up what seemeth good unto him: “behold, | ® 17 
here be oxen for burnt sacrifice, and threshing instruments and other | ¢ 1X1 10.21, 
23 instruments of the oxen for wood. All these things did Araunah, a3 a] p6 i19 108, 
king, give unto the king. And Araunah said unto the king, The LorD| Eze 2 1. 
24 thy God accept “thee. And the king said unto Araunah, Nay; but 1} , “ype 
will surely buy ¢¢ of thee at a price: neither will I offer burnt offerings! j chr 921, 
ito the Lorp my God of that which doth cost me nothing. So ’David | ¢ which 
25 bought the threshing-floor and the oxen for fifty shekels of silver. And serio 
David built ‘there an altar unto the Lorp, and offered burnt offerings] the 
and peace offerings. So the Lorp was entreated for the land, and the Tessie. : 


plague was stayed from Israel. 


this sacrifice, he had seen the destroying angel, as 
well as offered the intercessory prayer (v. 17). 
This was a sacrifice of expiation; and the reason 
why he was allowed to offer it on mount Moriah 
was partly in gracious consideration to his fear of 
repairing to Gibeon (1 Chr. xxi. 29, 30), and partly 
in anticipation of the removal of the tabernacle, 
and the erection of the temple there (2 Chr. iii. 1). 
23, All these things did Araunah, as a king [7338 
qQ7]—Araunah the king; probably the heredi- 
tary chief of the ancient Jebusites. Araunah 
said unto the king, The Lord thy God accept 
thee. The conduct of Araunah not only evinces 
a generous disposition and deep sympathy with 
David and his people in the alarming crisis, but 
this expression of his pious wishes creates a pre- 
sumption that he had become a proselyte to the 
faith. 24. Nay; but I will surely buy it of thee 
at a price. The sum mentioned here—viz., fifty 
shekels of silver, equal to £5 sterling—was paid 
for the floor, oxen, and wood instruments only ; 
whereas the large sum, 1 Chr. xxi. 25, was_paic 
afterwards for the whole hill on which David 
made preparations for building the temple. 25. 
David... offered burnt offerings and peace 
offerings. There seems to have been two sacri- 
fices,—the first expiatory, the second a thanksgiving 
for the cessation of the pestilence (see on 1 Chr. 
xxi. 26). Burnt offerings ae be offered without 
a priest anywhere; and although it may appear 
probable, from some passages of Scripture (1 Sam. 
xi, 15), as well as the present, that peace offerings 


might be offered by AL Israelites, yet | 148 


when these passages are fully examined, they do 
not support such a conclusion. [In that which is 
under review, the Septuagint contains a remark- 
able addition at the end of wv. 25, immediately 
after ‘‘ peace offerings:” Kai mpocé8nxe Latwudy 
ént +0 Seeerares én’ écyatw, Ott puxpdv fy ev 
aowtors—And Solomon added to the altar at last, 
because it was small at first.] ‘It is possible that 
the first part of this verse, as given in the Septua- 
gint, may be parenthetical, and refer to the sub- 
sequent fixing of the sacrifices there. Yet it is 
eertain, from the fuller account in the Book of 
Chronicles, that when David perceived that the 
Lord accepted his offering, he understood that 
this was to be the place which had been intended 
for fixing the worship, and therefore he may have 
had less scruple in departing from the usual rule. 
For my own part, I incline to the belief that the 
offering of the peace offering refers to David’s 
fixing the worship there from that time forward, 
and, as the Septuagint adds, Solomon’s continuing 
it. But although others may not so understand 
the passage, yet it is beyond controversy that the 
ee: offering could never have been complete un- 
ess God’s portion were offered to Him at His own 
dwelling. It may be that it was allowable in the 

rivate peace offerings for the worshipper to eat 

is fee there, and afterwards send God’s portion 
to the tabernacle. And at any rate this, the only 
well-decided instance of making the peace offer- 
ing away from the sanctuary, was at that place 
where henceforward the peace offerings were 
we to be made’ (‘Israel after the Flesh,’ p. 
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FIRST BOOK OF THE KINGS, 


COMMONLY CALLED, 


THE THIRD BOOK OF THE KINGS, 


1 Now king David was old and ‘stricken in years; and they covered ie 
$ him with clothes, but he gat no heat. Wherefore his servants said CHAP. 1. 
unto him, 2 Let there be sought for my lord the king %a young virgin; | * fo"74 

and “let her stand before the king, and let her ‘cherish him, and let her |» Tadiens 
8 lie in thy bosom, that my lord the king may get heat. So they sought | _ seek 
for a fair damsel throughout all the coasts of Israel, and found Abishag eget 
4 a Shunammite, and brought her to the king. And the damsel was | «18am.10.21. 
very fair, and cherished the king, and ministered to him: but the king | ‘ bes 
knew her not. de « 
5 Then Adonijah the son of Haggith exalted himself, saying, I will be | s perc a 
king: and he prepared him chariots and horsemen, and fifty men to run from his 
6 before him. And his father had not displeased him °at any time in} 7 fis onde 
saying, Why hast thou done so? and he also was a very goodly man; | were with 
7 and his mother bare him after Absalom. And “he conferred with Joab | , 7°». 
the son of Zeruiah, and with Abiathar the priest: and they ®following | ° pene? 
8 Adonijah helped Aim. But Zadok the pricst, and Benaiah the son of| Adonijan, 


a 


CHAP. I. 1-4.—ABISHAG CHERISHES DAVID IN 
HIS EXTREME AGE. 

1. Now king David was old. He was in the 
seventieth year of his age (2 Sam. v._ 4, 5); but 
the wear and tear of a military life, bodily fatigue, 
and mental care, had prematurely, if we may say 
it, exhausted the energies of David’s strong con- 
stitution (1 Sam. xvi. 12), In modern Palestine 
and Egypt the people, owing to the heat of the 
climate, sleep each in a separate bed. They only 
depart from this practice for medical reasons 
Eccl. iv. 11). , J pes eapodionk recommended by 

Javid’s physicians is the regimen prescribed in 
similar cases still in the East, permouleny among 
the Arab population, not simply to give heat, but 
to “cherish,” as they are aware that the inhala- 
tion of young breath will give new life and vigour 
to the worn-out frame. The fact of the health 
of the young and healthier person being as it 
were stolen, to support that of the more aged 
and sickly, is well established among the medical 
faculty. And hence the prescription for the aged 
king was made in a hygeian point of view, for the 
prolongation of his valuable life, and not merel 
for the comfort to be derived from the natura 
warmth imparted to his withered frame (‘Tent 
aod Khan,’ p. 108). The polygamy of the age and 
country may account for the introduction of this 
practice; and it is evident that Abiehag was 
made a concubine or secondary wife to David 
(see on ch, ii, 22), 3, a 8h mite, Shunem, in 
the tribe of Issachar (Josh. xix. 18), lay on an 
eminence in the plain of Esdraelon, five miles 
south of Tabor. It is now called Sulam. 

§-31,—ADONIJAH USURPS THE KrnapoM. 

5. Then Adonijah the son of Haggith exalted 
nimself, Nothing is said as to the origin or rank 
of Haggith, so that. it is probable she was not 
distinguished by family descent. Adonijah, though 
David's fourth son (: Sam. iii. 4; 1 Chr, ii. 2), 
was now the eldest alive; and his personal attrac- 
tions and manners bre ; Sam. ix, 2) not only 


recommended him to the Jeading men about court, 
but made him the favourite of his father, who, 
though seeing him assume an equipage becoming 
only the heir-presumptive to the throne (2 Sam. xv. 
1), said nothing, and his silence was considered by 
many, as well as byAdonijah, to be equivalent to an 
expression ofconsent. 1t was one of the character- 
istic weaknesses of David to be doatingly fond of, 
and culpably indulgent to, his children. To such 
an excess did he carry his paternal affection, as to 
be blind to their faults, and never durst rebuke 
their delinquencies. 6 his father had not dis- 
pleased him [i3yy, had pained, grieved him; 
Septuagint, drexwAvoe, prevented, challenged him] 
at any time [1'2"p, from his days, all his life (cf. 
1 Sam. xxv. 28; Job xxxviii. 12). and his mother 
bare him after Absalom. This supplement by 
our translators is apt to convey the impression 
that the same wife bore both. But Maachah, not 
Hogeith, was the mother of Absalom (2 Sam. iii. 
3). It should be, and as for him (David), begat 
him after Absalom. The sinking health of the 
king prompted him to take a decisive step in 
furtherance of his ambitious designs. 7, he con- 
ferred with Joab, The anxiety of Adonijah to 
secure the influence of a leader so bold, enterpris- 
ing, and popular with the army, was natural ; and 
the accession of the hoary commander is easily 
accounted for from his recent grudge at the king 
(see on 1 Sam, xix. 13), and with Ablathar the 
priest. His influence was os great over the 
priests and Levites—a powerful body in the king- 

om—as that of Joab over the troops, It might 
be that both of them thought that the crown De- 
longed to Adozijah by right of primogeniture, 
from hiz3 mature age, and the geveral expectations 
of the people (ch. ii. 15), 8, But Zadok the priest. 
He had been high priest in the tabernacle at 
Gibeon under Saul (1 Chr, xvi. 39). David, on his 
accession, had conjoined bim and Abiathar equal 
in the exercise of their high functions (2 Sam. 


Bath-sheba’s request 1 KINGS I. 


Jehoiada, and Nathan the Port and *Shimei, and Rei, and ‘the 

9 mighty men which belonge 

‘Adongah slew sheep and oxen and fat cattle by the stone of Zoheleth, 

which és by ®En-rogel, and called all his brethren the king’s sons, and 

10 all the men of J Gdeh the king’s servants: but Nathan the prophet, and 
Benaiah, and the mighty men, and Solomon his brother, he called not. 

11 Wherefore Nathan spake unto Bath-sheba the mother of Solomon, 

saying, Hast thou not feagd that Adonijah the son of Haggith “doth 

12 reign, and David our lord knoweth i¢ not? Now therefore come, let me, 

I pray thee, give ‘thee counsel, that thou mayest save thine own life, and 

13 the life of thy son Solomon. Go and get thee in unto king David, and 

say unto him, Didst not thou, my lord, O king, swear unto thine hand- 

maid, saying, /Assuredly Solomon thy son shall reign after me, and he 

14 shall sit upon my throne? why then doth rer yp reign? Behold, while 

thou yet talkest there with the king, I also will come in after thee, and 
confirm thy words. ; 

15 And Bath-sheba went in unto the king into the chamber: and the king 

was very old; and Abishag the Shunammite ministered unto the king. 

16 And Bath-sheba bowed, and did obeisance unto the king. And the king 

17 said, “What wouldest thou? And she said unto him, ” My lord, thou 

swarest by the Lorp thy Gad unto thine handmaid, saying, Assuredly 

Solomon thy son shall réign after me, and he shall sit upon my throne: 

18 and now, behold, Adonijah reigneth; and now, my lord the king, thou 

19 knowest 7¢ not: and he hath slain oxen and fat cattle and sheep in 

abundance, and hath called all the sons of the king, and Abiathar the 

riest, and Joab the captain of the host: but Solomon a servant hath 

20 he not called. And thou, my lord, O king, the eyes of all Israel are upon 
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viii. 17; xv. 24; xxix. 35). But it is sec bev and even the populace, in a public manner (1 Chr, 


 irtatirg that some cause of jealousy or discor 


xii. 23-40). There is the strongest probability that 


etween them had arisen, and hence each lent his Adonijah’s feast was purely political, to court 
countenance and support to opposite parties. Be- Popularity, aud secure a party to support his 
n e 


— distinguished for his bravery (1 Sam. xxiii. | claim to the crown. 


20). He had been appointed captain of the king’s | 11, Nathan spake unto Bath-sheba oes 22, led 
body-guard (2 Sam. viii. 18; xx. 23; 1 Chr. xvui. | me... give thee counsel, &c. The revolt was 
17), and was regarded by Joab as arival. Nathan | defeated by this prophet, who, knowing the Lord’s 


David, and stood on the most intimate relations 
with the royal family (2 Sam. xii,.25). Shimei— | to take the lead in seein 


probably the pees of this name who was after- | the succession of the He 
wards enrolle 


the prophet — was held in high estimation by Mel pens vil. 12; 1 Chr. xxii. 9) 
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command the advantage of shade, water, and | wha was aware of the old king’ 

verdure ; and those fétes champétres are not cold | to Solomon and, moreover, that this 

collations, but magnificent entertainments, the | sanctioned b 

animals being killed and dressed on the spot. | was to be lost. Fearing 

Adonijah’s feast at En-rogel was one of this | excitement in the kin, 

Oriental description, and it was on a large scale | that Bath-sheba should go first 
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to entertain the grandees af the kingdom, | 20, And thou, my lord, O king [ngw, and thou; 


David appoints 


1 KINGS I. 


Solomon king. 


thee, that thou shouldest tell them who shall sit on the throne of my-lord | B. ©. 10:6. 

21 the kmg after him. Otherwise it shall come to pass, when my lord the | !#Iie down. 
king shall ™sleep with his fathers, that I and my son Solomon shall be} Per-s1.16 
counted 15 offenders. ~ he 

22 And, lo, while she yet,talked with the king, Nathan the prophet also 1S stoners. 

23 came in. And they told the king, saying, Behold Nathan the prophet, | “Letkive 
And when he was come in before the king, he bowed himself before the on te 

24 king with his face to the ground. And Nathan said, My lord, O king, 1 Sam 10, 
hast thou said, Adonijah shall reign after me, and he shall sit upon my | 45) 

25 throne? For he is gone down this day, and hath slain oxen and fat cattle hee OE 
and sheep in abundance, and hath called all the king’s sons, and the | * Jude 8.19 
captains of the host, and Abiathar the priest; and, behold, they eat and} 1,5" 

26 drink before him, and say, *God save king Adonijah. But me, even me inn 23, 
thy servant, and Zadok the priest, and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and} 3 

27 thy servant Solomon, hath he not called. Is this thing done by my lord} fans 
the king, and thou hast not showed i¢ unto thy servant, who should sit| chins. 
on the throne of my lord the king after him? § Gen. 48. 16, 

28 Then king David answered and said, Call me Bath-sheba. And she| *%**™ 

29 came "into the king’s presence, and stood before the king. And the| Ps. 71.23 
king sware, and said, “4s the Lorp liveth, that ‘hath redeemed my soul |/ Neb ».3 

30 out of all distress, even as I sware unto thee by the Lorp God of ieeael eee as 
saying, Assuredly Solomon thy son shall reign after me, and he shall sit | which 

31 upon my throne in my stead; even so will I certainly do this day. Then | eloneeth 
Bath-sheba bowed with Aer face to the earth, and did reverence to the | ‘fen’s « 
king, and said, /Let my lord king David live for ever. 1 2.Chr. 32.30, 

32 And king David said, Call me Zadok the priest, and Nathan the | ™1Sem.101. 
prophet, and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada. And they came before the| *S*™'** 

33 king. ‘The king also said unto them, ‘Take with you the servants of your| 2Sam.2.4. 
lord, and cause Solomon my son to ride upon mine own mule, and bring | 259™-5.3. 

34 him down to ‘Gihon: and let Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet One 
“anoint him there king over Israel: and “blow ye with the trumpet, and | 2ki11. 12, 

35 say, God save king Solomon. ‘Then ye shall come up after him, that he | * 2£4™- 16 
may come and sit eds my throne; for he shall be king in my stead: and ee 9.1 

36 I have appointed him to be ruler over Israel and over Judah. And] 2Kiiu. 


evidently a corruption for 7Fp}, and now], the eyes 
of all Israel are upon thee, that thou shouldest 
tell them who shall sit on the throne. When 
the kings died without declaring their will, then 
their eldest son succeeded. But frequently they 
designated long before their death which of their 
sons should inherit the throne. The kings of 
Persia, as well as of other Eastern couutries, have 
exercised the same right in modern and even 
recent times, 21. I and my son... shall be 
counted offenders—i.e¢., slain, according to the 
barbarous usage of the East towards all who are 
rivals to the throne. 

28. Then king David answered and said, Call 
me Bath-sheba. He renews to her the solemn 
pledge he had given, in terms, the solemnity and 
impressiveness of which show that the aged 
monarch had roused himself to the duty the 
emergency called for. The cold, stiff, and repul- 
sive etiquette of an Oriental court is strikingly re- 
presented in the narrative of these interviews with 
the aged king. First, Bath-sheba was introduced 
into the presence-chamber; she bowed and did 
obeisance. On Nathan’sentranceshe withdrew, and 
then, after a brief conversation between the king 
and the prophet, orders were given to the attend- 
ants to recall Bath-sheba. On her return, Nathan 
retired. This formality, however irksome, was 
the established usage ae court, 


32-49.—Sotomon, By Davip’s APPOINTMENT, 13 
ANOINTED KING. 


33. cause Solomon my son to ride upon mine 
own mule, Directions were forthwith given for 
the immediate coronation of Solomon. proces- 
sion was to be formed by the ‘servants of their 
lord’—i. e., the king’s body-guard. Mules were 
then used by all the princes (2 Sam. xiii. 29); but 
there was a state mule, of which all subjects 
were forbidden, under pain of death, to make use 
without special permission; so that its being 

ranted to Solomon was a public dcclaration in 
1is favour as the future king (see on Esth. vi. 8, 
9). bring him down to Gihon— now Siloa, or 
Siloam, a pool or fountain on the west of Jeru- 
salem (see on 2 Chr. xxxii. 30) and the valley of 
Gibon (which began a little northward of the 
Damascus gate, and extended southward to a live 
with the Jaffa gate), was chosen as equally public 
for the counter proclamation, and well adapted to 
receive @ vast multitude (/obinson’s ‘Biblical 
Desearches,’ iii., p. 243-245 ; Barclay, ‘City of the 
Great King,’ p. 513; Thrupp, ‘Ancient Jern.- 
salem,’ p. 463). 34, anoint him—done only in the 
case of a new dynasty or disputed succession (see 
on 1 Sam. xvi. 13; 2Sam. ii. 4). 35. he may come 
and sit upon my throne. The public recognition 
of the successor to the throne during the old king's 
lifetime is accordant with the customs of the East. 


Adonijah takes refuge 1 KINGS I. at the altar. 


Benaiah the son of Jehoiada answered the king, and said, “Amen: the 

37 Lorp God of my lord the king say so too. As ?the Lorp hath been with 
my lord the king, even so be he with Solomon, and make his throne 
greater than the throne of my lord king David. : 

38 _ So Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, and *Benaiah the son of 
Jehoiada, and the Cherethites, and the Pelethites, went down, and caused 
Solomon to ride upon king David’s mule, and ba te him to Gihon. 

39 And Zadok the priest took an horn of oil “out of the tabernacle, and 
“anointed Solomon, And they blew the trumpet; ‘and ‘all the people 

40 said, God save king Solomon. And all the people came up after him; 
and the people piped with !pipes, and rejoiced with great joy, so that 
the earth rent with the sound of them. 

41 And Adonijah, and all the guests that were with him, heard it as they 
had niade an end of eating. And when Joab heard the sound of the 
trumpet, he said, Wherefore és this noise of the city being in an uproar ? 

42 And while he yet spake, behold, Jonathan the son of Abiathar the priest 
came: and Adonijah said unto him, Come in; for thou “art a valiant 

43 man, and bringest good tidings. And Jonathan answered and said to 

44 Adonijah, Verily our lord king David hath made Solomon king. And 
the king hath sent with him Zadok the priest, and Nathan the rophet, 
and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and the Cherethites, and the Pelethites, 

45 and they have caused him to ride upon the king’s mule: and Zadok the 
priest and Nathan the prophet have anointed him king in Gihon: and 
they are come up from thence rejoicing, so that the city rang again. 

46 This ie the noise that ye have heard. And also Solomon sitteth on the 

47 throne of the kingdom. And moreover the king’s servants came to bless 
our lord king David, saying God make the name of Solomon better 
than thy name, and make his throne greater than thy throne. “And 

48 the king bowed himself upon the bed. And also thus said the king, 


Blessed be the Lorp God of Israel, which hath * given one to sit on my |. 


throne this day, mine eyes even seeing it. 
49 And all the guests that were with Adonijah were afraid, and rose up, 
50 and went every man his way. And Adonijah feared because of Solomon, 
51 and arose, and went, and “eaught hold on the horns of the altar. And 
it was told Solomon, saying, Behold, Adonijah feareth king Solomon: 
for, lo, he hath caught hold on the horns of the altar, saying, Let king 
Solomon swear unto-me to-day that he will not slay his servant with the 


B. ©. 1018 
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26. 


Ps 33.9. 
Ps. 73. 10, 


Ps. & 20. 


27. 
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39, an horn of oil ont of the tabernacle. It | through which the shouts of the multitude th 
was the sacred oil (Exod. xxx, 22) with which peng little more than a, mile in its circuit to he 


the kings were anointed (see on 1 Sam. xvi. 1, 13). | g t where Adonijah his f: 
40. all the people cone up after him ee Le orb rit 
from the valley to the citadel of Zion, through 


ing. The arrival of a trusty Whe nate 
: arrival of a trusty messenger, who gave 
a fall detail of the coronation ceresncay, upread 


the Jaffa gate, close by the castle of David. and dismay in theircamp, The wicked and ambitious 


» .. piped with pipes. [The bibny was a pipe | Plot they had assembled to execute was dissi- 
made of a reed, with perforations at the side, J pated, and viieht of the conspirators consulted 


The Hebrew pipe was probably borrowed from ety by fig 


that of the Egyptians, being of the-same form and 50-53.—ADONIJAH, FLEEING TO THE Horns OF 
length, and seems to have been always used by | THE ALTAR, IS DISMISSED BY SOLOMON. 
she Hebrews on all occasions of joy and fes- : 50. Aes -.- went, and caught hold on the 
ivity. orns of the altar—most probably the altar of 
41, Adonijah , . . heard it as they had made an | burot offering, which, on the fechorel of the ark Ne 
end of eating. The loud shouts raised by the | Jerusalem, had been erected on mount Zion, where 
populace at the joyous proclamation at Gihon, and | Abiathar, one of his partisans, presided as high 
echoed by assembled thousands, whose voices, priest, The horns, or projections at the four 
carried down the valley ftom Zion to En-rogel, | corners of the altar, to which the sacrifices were 
were easily heard at that distance by Adonyah bound, and which were tipped with the blood of 


and his confederates. It is even in 


e present | the victim, were symbols of grace and salvation 


day the scene of frequent festivities, and is within | to the sinner. Hence the altar Ww rd 
tho range of sounds such as were made at the | a sanctuary Lee xxi. 14); but ph Salemneraren 
or de 


Proclamation of Solomon’s inauguration (see | rebels, berate perpetrators. 


Adonijah, 


Stewart’s ‘Tent and Khan ’ p.316; Drew's ‘Scrip- | having acted in o ition to th ill 
ture Lands,’ p, 149), oite valley of Hinnom, reigning prince, was guilty of ebsllion? ancien 


David's last charge 


him down from the altar. 


Solomon: and Solomon said unto him, Go to thine house. 
s of David drew nigh that he should die; and he 
2 charged Solomon his son, saying, I °go the way of all the earth: “be thou 
3 strong therefore, and show thyself a man; and keep the charge of the 
God, to walk in his ways, to keep his statutes, and _ his 
commandments, and his judgments, and his testimonies, as it is written 
in the law of Moses, that thou mayest 1 prosper in all that thou doest, 
4 and whithersoever thou turnest thyself; that the Lorp may “continue 
his word which he spake concerning me, saying, ‘If thy children take 
heed to their way, to walk “before me in truth with all their heart and 
with all their soul, ’there shall not fail thee (said he) a man on the 
5 throne of Israel. Moreover thou knowest also what Joab the son of 
Zeruiah *did to me, and what he did to the two captains of the hosts of 
Israel, unto ‘Abner the son of Ner, and unto /Amasa the son of Jether, 
whom he slew, and ®shed the blood of war in peace, and put the blood of 
war upon his girdle that sas about his loins, and in his shoes that were 
o therefore “according to thy wisdom, and Ict not his hoar 
But show kindness unto the sons of 


2 NOW “the da 


Lorp th 


6 on his feet. 
7 head go down to the grave in peace. 


Barzillai ‘the Gileadite, and Ict them be of those that “eat at thy 
for so they “came to me when I fled because of Absalom thy brother. 
8 And, behold, thow hast with thee Shimei °the son of Gera, a Benjamite 


1 KINGS II. 


52 sword. And Solomon said, If he will show himself a worthy man, 

there shall not an hair of him fall to the earth: “but if wickedness shall 
53 be found in him, he shall die. . So king Solomon sent, and they brought 
And he came and bowed himself to king} 1 


to Solomon. 
B. C. 1015. 
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table: 


™9Sam §$ 7, 
® 2 Sam. 17. 


of Bahurim, which cursed me with a ‘grievous curse in the day when I), 


went to Mahanaim: but he came down to meet me at Jordan, and I 

sware to him by the Lorp, saying, I will not put thee to death with the 

9 sword. Now therefore ? hold him not guiltless: for thou aré a wise man, 
Se AR ere I SPIES: eR eee 


self-coudemned. Solomon spared his life on 
the express condition of his good, behaviour, 
of his living in strict privacy, leading a quiet, 
peaceable life, and meddling with the affairs 
neither of the court nor the kingdom. 53. 
they brought him down—from the ledge around 
the altar ou which he was standing. he... 
bowed himself—i.¢., did homage to Solomon as 


ing. 

CHAP. IL. 1-11.—Davip Dizs. 

1. David... charged... his son. The charge 
recorded here was given on his deathbed to Solo- 
mon, and is different from the farewell address 
delivered in public some time before (1 Chr. xxviii. 
29). It is introduced with great solemnity. | 2. I 
go the way of all the earth—a beautiful and im- 

ressive periphrasis for death. be thou strong 
herefore, and show thyself 2 man. This counsel 
is similar to the apostolic direction, 1 Cor. xvi. 
13, and refers to the fortitude or strength of mind 
that was required to discharge the onerous func. 
tions of king. 3. keep the charge of the Lord 
thy God—i. e., the divine law, in all its ceremonial 
as well as moral requirements, But particular 
reference was intended to its political institutions, 
as it was only by strictly maintaining the conduct 
that became the Hebrew monarch (Deut. xvii. 16- 
20) that he should secure the blessing of peace 
and prosperity to his reign (see on Deut. iv. 6; 
xxix, 9-21). 4 there shall not fail thee... @ 
man on the throne of Israel—a reference to the 
promise made to David, of his sovereignty being 
vested perpetually in his jinesge (2 Sam. vii. 11- 
16), which was confirmed to Solomon afterwards 
(see on ch. ix. 5), and repeated with reference to 
its sviritual meaning long after (Jer. xxxiii. 17). 


‘against himself, David dwelt w-th stron 


%2Sam 165 

4 strong 

P Ex 20 7. 
Job 9. 23. 


5. thou knowest also whit Joab... did. Tho 
insolent and imperious conduct of that general 
had not only been deeply offensive to the fcelings 
(2 Sam. xviii. 5-15; xix. 5-7), but calculated to 
bring reproach on the character, to injure the 

rospects, aud endanger the throne, o David. 

assing over the injuries committed directly 
feelings 
on the base assassination of Abner and Amasa, 
shed the blood of war in peace, &c. The obvious 
meaning is, that in peace he acted towards them 
as if they had been in a state of warfare; but 
perhaps these graphic expressions might be de- 
signed to impress Solomon’s mind more Bina ly 
with a sense of the malice, treachery, and cruelty 
by which those murders were characterized. 6 
Do therefore according to thy wisdom. Joab’s 
immense popularity with the army required that 
any proceedings instituted against him should be 
taken with great prudence and deliberation. But 
that ruthless and perfidious man should be doomed 
$0 expiate his crimes by his blood. 7. show kind- 
ness unto the sons of Barzillal, The devoted 
loyalty of that venerable chief and his family 
made upon David an impression which could not 
be effaced by time. 8. thou hast with thee 
Shimei. Though David promised him a pardon, 
which, being enforced by the presence of a thou- 
sand followers, could not have been well refused, 
he warned his son against Shimei as a@urbulent 
and dangerous character. 9% Now therefore hold 
him not guiltless. He has the: turbulent spirit 
of sedition, and may be of treason ; do not regard 
him as au innocent, harmless person. for thou 
art a wise man, and knowest what thou oughtesé 
to do. 1 would have you to act towards him 


David's death 1 KINGS II. and burial. 


and knowest what thou oughtest to do unto him; but his hoar head |_B 105. 
bring thou down to the grave with blood. ek: ‘ ad cpio 
10 So ‘David slept with his fathers, and was buried in ’the city of David. | ‘acts’ 29, 


11 And the days that David ‘reigned over Israel were forty years: seven | * 28am. 6.7. 


years reigned he in Hebron, and thirty and three years reigned he in foretehs 
Jerusalem. #1 Chr. 20,23. 


12 Then ‘sat Solomon upon the throne of David his father; and his| 2chr.11 


according to your discretion. but his hoar head 
bring thou down to the grave with blood. This 
latter clause seems to revoke the former part of 
the counsel, and instead of the discretionary 
power with which David had at first invested his 
son and successor, to lay him under an obligation 
to put Shimei to death. But there is no real dis- 
crepancy between the two parts of the sentence, 
when its grammatical construction is roberts, 
attended to. ‘It is not uncommon in Hebrew,’ 
says Kennicott (‘ Dissertation,’ p. 131), ‘to omit 
the negative in a second part of the sentence, and 
to consider it as repeated, when it has been once 
oer and is followed by the connecting par- 
ticle’ (Ps, i. 5; ix. 13; Ixxv. 5). Applying this 

rinciple, the verse before us will run thus: ‘ Be- 

old, thou hast with thee Shimei, who cursed me; 
but I sware to him by the Lord, saying, I will not 
pat thee to death with the sword. Now therefore 
old him nor guiltless 3 for thou art a wise man, 
and knowest what thou oughtest to do, but bring 
not down his hoar head to the grave with blood. 

It must not be supposed that in these dying in- 
structions David was eviucing a fierce, vindictive 
spirit. He is rather to be considered as acting in 
the character of a king and magistrate, in noticing 
crimes which he had not been in a condition to 
punish, and pointing out persons of whom Solomon 
would be under a necessity to rid himeelf, as 
dangerous to the state. There are three different 
descriptions of character to whom Solomon’s at- 
tention as a monarch is specially directed by his 
dyin father. The first is Joab, who is very 
P ainly consigned to the awards of oles justice ; 

he second is the family of Barzillai, who were 
entitled to the highest tokens of royal favour; 
and the third is Shimei, who was neither doomed 
to punishment nor recommended to favour, but 
on whom, as a dangerous character, the young 

ng was counselled to keep a strictly vigilant eye, 
to steer a middle course, but observe him, and put 
him under a certain measure of restraint; and 
then, if he violated the conditions imposed on him, 
treat him asa malefactor. Solomon's subsequent 
conduct shows that this was the real spirit and 
purport of the pene advice, The grateful 

mention of Barzillai’s kindness was. however, a 

rsonal feeling that does honour to the warmth’of 
avid’s heart ; and his silence as to Me hibosheth, 
the son of his beloved Jonathan, would imply the 

previous death of that prince. “For thou art a 
wise man.” Solomon had given early indications 
of wisdom before his miraculous endowment with 
the heavenly pic (see on ch, iii. 11); and his own 
Sagacity would dictate the course that should 
be followed in any new offence Shimei might 
commit. 

10. Bo David slept with his fathers—about 
six months after the coronation of Solomon 
(cf. 2 Sam. v. 5 with 1 Chr. xxix. 27). The 
sieeve was spent in developing his ideas and 
plans for the future glory of the kingdom, and 
(eo on for the permanent worship of God, 
8 


the privilege was reserved chiefly for the royal 
family on ii, 29). Tradition says that the 
bones of David repose on mount Zion, and ‘the 
minaret of a small mosque points out the apes 
which tradition has fixed. In the year 1853 
M. de Saulcy in his tour examined the tombs 
of the kings of Judah on the north side of 
Jerusalem, and amongst other extraordivary dis- 
coveries which he claims to have made, is that of 
@ sarcophagus, which he ee to France, de- 
positing it in the gallery of the Louvre, where, 
with matchless assumption, itis exhibited as the 
identical sarcophagus of king David! 11. the 
days that David reigned over Israel were forty 
years, &c. His was a noble, a wondrous, and 
an humbling history. He was & good man, ye 
his life was deformed by various crimes of a 
very gross character. | ut there were many 
bright and noble traits in his character. He 
was an earnest lover of the divine law, his 
reign was signalized by many important services 
that contributed to the glory of God and the 
exaltation of his kingdom, and his name, as the 
sweet Psalmist of Israel, will be held ia honour 
to the latest age of the Church. But as a kin 
of Israel, he, with all his great qualities, fel 
short of raising his kingdom to the influential 
Position assigned to it in the moral and religious 
education of the world. ‘It had been appointed 
that in and through the Hebrew nation all the 
families of the earth should be blessed ; and when 
David had subdued his territory up to the cove- 
nanted limits, he should with this view, and in 
fulfilment of what he knew to be the Divine 
intention respecting Israel’s national calling, have 
applied himselfto consolidate his conquests. These 
various races, instead of being formed into one 
compacted people, were merely tied and joined 
together by a common allegiance, like the widely 
scattered tribes of the great kingdom-empires on 
the east. And instead of being rallied at some 
central Point, where they might have all been 
convened in the name of their common Lord, the 
subjects of his vast dominion were compelled to 
look away to Jerusalem, which was far remote 
from many of them, as the metropolitan centre 
of their government and worship. For David 
still adhered to his purpose, that this should be 
the chief city of his territory. It was central 
and well fitted for its purpose when the kingdom 
was comprised within its former limits; but now 
there were many sites farther north that were far 
more eligible for the building of his capital, whither 
the tribes might have ‘gone up” from all sides of 
the consecrated land, “unto the testimony of 
Israel,” and the selection of which might have 
averted the jealous enmities by which the king- 

om was afterwards rent in twain’ (Drew's Scrip- 
ture Lands,’ p. 146). 

12-24.—SoLOMON SUCCEEDS HIM. 

12. Then sat Solomon upon the throne of David 
his father. His ascension to the royal dignity 
was made under the happiest auspices. Having 
been born after his father became monarch of the 
whole kingdom, his claim, according to the notiong 
of Oriental people, was preferable to that of all, 
even his elder brothers, The Hebrew kingdom 


oe 


ee on | Chr. xxii, ef seg.) and was buried in 
1@ city of David. Sep chres were not allowed 
within the precincts of cities. Jerusalem, how- 
ever, formed an exer? aod yet even there 


A donijah put 1 KINGS II. to death, 

13 kingdom was established greatly. And Adonijah the son of Haggith | _3.© 11s 
came to Bath-sheba the mother of Solomon. And she said, *Comest “ 1Sam 16.1, 

14 thou peaceably? And he said, Peaceably. He said moreover, I have | °)°P" 

15 somewhat to say unto thee. And she said, Say on. And he said, Thou Job 3,18 
knowest that the kingdom was mine, and that all Israel set their faces | . Pro. 21 30. 
on me, that I should reign: howbeit the kingdom is turned about, and} ji \t 2" 

16 is become my brother’s: for “it was his from the Lorp, And now I ask |+ ole 
one petition of thee, °deny me not. And she said unto him, Say on.| *¥aymy 

17 And he said, Speak, I pray thee, unto Solomon the king, (for he will not | {°° 

18 say thee nay,) that he give me, “ Abishag the Shunammite to wife. And eee 
Bath-sheba said, Well, I will speak for thee unto the king. * Ex, 20. 12, 

19  Bath-sheba therefore went unto king Solomon, to speak unto him for| Fev y3r 
Adonijah. And the king rose up to meet her, and bowed himself *unto| tro sri 
her, and sat down on his throne, and caused a seat to be set for the king’s |” Ps «9 

20 mother; “and she sat on his right hand. Then she said, I desire one ree 
small petition of thee; Z pray thee, say me not nay. And the king said | Matt. 35 

21 unto her, Ask on, my mother; for I will not say thee nay. And she said, | ¢ ch 17. 
Let Abishag the Shunammite be given to Adonijah thy brother to wife. 7 ‘] Boe 

22 And king Solomon answered and said unto his mother, And why dost | «. ; 
thou ask Abishag the Shunammite for Adonijah? ask for him the kingdom | ¢4. %.10. 
also; (for he ts mine elder brother;) even for him, and for Abiathar ‘the | , joan 

23 priest, and for Joab the son of Zeruiah. Then king Solomon sware by | ¢ Josh. 21.18, 
the Lorp, saying, “God do so to me, and more also, if Adonijah have not | , 2%!" 

24 spoken this word against his own life. Now therefore, as the Lorp liveth, peal 
which hath established me, and set me on the throne of David my father, | ¢1Sam.2.8 
and who hath made me an house, as he promised, Adonijah shall be pats) @ Ses 

25 to death this day. And king Solomon sent by the hand of Benaiah the |« Hite o 
son of Jehoiada; and he fell upon him that he died. 20. 

26 And unto Abiathar the priest said the king, Get thee to “Anathoth, aeons 
unto thine own fields; for thou ar¢ *worthy of death: but I will not at | ateu 1-2. 
this time put thee to death, “because thou barest the ark of the Lord ae He 

al, 3. 4. 


Gop before David my father, and because ‘thou hast been afflicted in all 


enjoyed internal promestys it was respected and 
renowned abroad; and Solomon well knew how to 
improve these advantages. 13. Adonijah... 
came to Bath-sheba. Her question to him, 
““Comest thou peaceably?” betrays an apprehen- 
sion which his recent conduct might well war- 
rant; but his pious acknowledgment of the 
Divine will seemed apparently to indicate so 
entire an acquiescence in the settlement of the 
succession, that, in her womanly simplicity, she 
perceived not the deep cunning and evil desigu 
that was concealed under his request, and readily 
undertook to promote his wishes. 

19, Bath-sheba therefore went unto king 
Solomon. The filial reverenceand the particular 
act of respect which Solomon rendered was 
quite in accordance with the sentiments and 
customs of the East, The right hand is the place 
of honour; and as it is expressly said to have 
been assigned to “‘ the king’s mother,” it is neces- 
sary to remark, that when a husband dies, his 
widow acquires a higher dignity and power, asa 
mother over her son, than she ever possessed 
before. Besides, the dignity of ‘‘king’s mother” 
is a state office, to which certain reveuues are 
attached. The holder has a separate palace or 
court, as well as possesses great influence in public 
affairs; and as the dignity is held for life, it 
sometimes happens, in consequence of deaths 
that the person enjoying it may not be relate 
to the reigning sovereign by natural maternity. 


Bath-sheba had evidensy been invested with 


this honourable office. 22. why dost thou ask 
Abishag?... ask for him the kingdom also—(sec 
on 2 Sam. xvi. 11; also on xii. 8.) Solomon’s 
indignation was roused; he in a moment penc- 
trated the artful scheme; and, from Adonijah’s 
associating the names of Abiathar and Joab, he 
seems to have suspected or known that those deep 
schemers had been his prompters. 23. God do so 
to me, and more also. he common form of 
introducing a solemn oath, Adonijah... spoken 
this word against his own life. Whether there 
was a treasonable design concealed under this 
request or not, the act, according to Eastern 
potions, was crimival, avd of dangerous conse- 
quence to the state. There is no ground of censure 
upon Solomon for cruelty or precipitation in this 
instance. He had pardoned Adonijah’s former 
conspiracy; but this new attempt was rebellion 
against the viceroy appointed by the Divine King, 
and called for condign punishment. The office of 
executioner was, among the Hebrews, as in other 
aucient countries of the East, performed uncere- 
moniously and privately—often without any pre- 
vious warning—by the captain of the guard, or 
one of his officers (Matt. xiv. 10). ' 

26, unto Abiathar ,.. said the king. This 
functionary, as the counsellor or accomplice of 
Adonijah, had deserved to share his fate. But 
partly from pogatet to his priestly dignity, and 
pares. from bis long association with the late king, 

olomon pronounced on him the mitigated sen- 
tence of banishment to his country estate at 


Shimei put 1 KINGS II. 


27 


28 
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31 
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40 


Anathoth, about three miles distant from Jeru- 


wherein my father was afflicted. So Solomon thrust out Abiathar from 
being priest unto the Lorp; that he might fulfil /the word of the Lorp, 
which he spake concerning the house of Eli in Shiloh. ‘6 
Then tidings came to Joab: for Joab "had turned after Adonijah, 
though he turned not after Absalom. And Joab fled unto the tabernacle 
of the Lorp, and caught hold on “the horns of the altar. And it was 
told king Solomon that Joab was fled unto the tabernacle of the Lorp; 


13. 


and, behold, he is by the altar. Then Solomon sent Benaiah the son of | Xum-6 ss. 


Jehoiada, saying, Go, fall upon him. And Benaiah came to the taber- 
nacle of the Lorp, and said unto him, Thus saith the king, Come forth. 
And he said, Nay; but I will die here. And Benaiah oyna the kin 
word again, saying, ‘Thus said Joab, and thus he answere me. An 
the king said unto him, ‘Do as he hath said, and fall upon him, and 
bury him; that /thou mayest take away the innocent blood, which Joab 
shed, from me, and from the house of my father. And the Lorp ‘shall 
return his blood upon his own head, who fell upon two men more 
righteous ‘and better than he, and slew them with the sword, my father 
David not knowing thereof, to wit, “Abner the son of Ner, captain of 
the host of Israel, and "Amasa the son of Jether, captain of the host of 
Judah. Their blood shall therefore return upon the head of Joab, and 
upon the head of his seed for ever: ? but upon David, and upon his 
seed, and upon his house, and upon his throne, shall there be peace for ever 
from the Lorp. So Benaiah the son of Jehoiada went up, and fell upon 
him, and slew him: and he was buried in his own house in 2 the wilder- 
ness. And the king put Benaiah the son of Jehoiada in bis room over 
the host; and Zadok ‘the priest did the king put in the room of 
Abiathar, 

And the king sent and called ‘for Shimei, and said unto him, *Build 
thee an house in Jerusalem, and dwell there, and go not forth thence any 
whither. For it shall be, tat on the day thou goest out, and passest over 
“the brook Kidron, thou shalt know for certain that thou shalt surely 
die: ’thy blood shall be upon thine own head. And Shimei said unto 
the king, The peyine és good: as my lord the king hath said, so will thy 
servant do. And Shimei dwelt in Jerusalem many days, And it came 
to pass at the end of three years, that two of the servants of Shimei ran 
away unto “Achish son of Maachah king of Gath: and they told Shimei, 
saying, Behold, thy servants dein Gath. And Shimei “arose, and saddled 


Deut. 19.13. 
&E Judg 9. 21, 

Ps. 7.16. _ 
¢ 2Sam.3 3", 

2C brat 13, 
™2 Sam 32? 
* 2 Sam. £0, 


Phil 4. 7. 
& Josh. 15.61, 
Matt. 3, 1, 
* Num2.11- 


1Chr 2% 3, 
“ 2fam 16.5, 
t Pro. 20. & 

26. 

Pro. #1. & 
“ 2 Sam, 15, 

23. 

2 Ki 33. 6, 

Jobn 18, 1, 
* Lev. 20. 9, 

Josh 2 19, 

2 Sam. 1.16, 

Eze. 18. 13, 
“1Sam 27.2, 
* Pro. 15. 27. 


the matter to Solomon, who determined that the 


salem (’An&ta), and thereby, as God’s vicegerent | law should take its course (Deut. xix. 13). 33, 

in the theocratic kingdom, deprived him of his | Thetr blood shall therefore Teturn, &c. A *cefer- 

office and its emoluments for opposing thedeclared | ence is here made to the curae ublicly and 

will of God in the settlement of the succession solemnly pronounced by king Davi 
29). 34 Benaiah 


S Nar xxii, 9, 10; xxviii. 4, 5: cf. 2 Sam. xii. 


high priesthood (see om eh. iv. 4), of the doom 
denounced against the house of Eli and the ances- | the altar an 


( 
- o « Went up, and fell 


2 Sam. iii. 


The sacred writer notices the remarkable | upon him. According to the terms of the statute 
fulfilment, in Abiathar’s degradation from the (eee xxi. 14), and the practice in similar cases 


2 Ki. xi, 15), the crimin wae to bo dragged from 
d slain elsewhere. But the truth is, 


tral house of Ithamar (1 Sam. ii. 30). that the sanctity of the altar was violated as 
-35.—JOAB SLAIN. : much by the violence used in forciog the criminal 

28. Then tidings came to Joab. The execution | from the place as in shedding.his blood there: the 
of these sentences respectively on Adonijah and | express command of God authorized the former, 
Abiathar prepared Joab for his fate. Death, | and therefore by implication permitted the latter. 
to his great crimes (Num. xxxv. 33), would | was buried in his own house—or family vault, 

ago have been inflicted had not his power | at his property in the wilderness of Judah. His 
opularity with the army been too formidable interment was included in the king’s order, as 


due 
lon 


an 


for the old king. He now fled to the altar, which, | enjoined in the divine law (Deut. xxi, 23), 


though a recognized asylum, afforded no ened 46.—SHIMEL PUT TO DEATH. 


to the rebel and murderer (Exod. xxi. 14). An 


36. the king sent and called for Shimel He 


as he refused to leave it, he seems to have | was, probably residing at Bahurim, his native 
cherished some faint hope that a religious scruple | place. But, as he was @ suspicious 
would have been felt at the thought of violating lomon condemned him henceforth 


the sanctity of the place by bloodshed. Benaia 


character, 
to live in 


Jerusalem, on the penalty of death for going 


h 
not liking to assume yes responsibility, referred | without the gates. He submitted to this confine 


Solomon sacrifices 


41 went, and brought his servants from 


1 KINGS III. 


his ass, and went to Gath to Achish to seek his servants: and Shimei 
id b Gath. And it was told Solomon 

that Shimei had gone from Jerusalem to Gath, and was come again. 
42 And the king sent and called for Shimei, and said unto him, Did I not 


at Gibeon. 


B.C. 10it. 


¥ Ps. 4 
Luke 19,22, 


make thee to *swear by the Lorp, and protested unto thee, saying, Know | , 2 


for a certain, on the day thou goest out, and walkest abroad any whither 


that thou shalt surely die? and thou saidst unto me, The word that fee, ser 
43 have heard is good. Why then hast thou not kept “the oath of the Lorp, | Hs 4% 
44 and the commandment that I have charged thee with? The kin gaid | ete 5 
moreover to Shimei, Thou knowest all the wickedness which thine hear? ghey 
__ is privy to, that thou didst to David my father: therefore the Lorn shall |, Schnee 
45 return “thy wickedness upon thine own head: aud king Solomon shall be | Lev. 20.30. 
blessed, and the °throne of David shall be established before the Lorp for | Devt 1% * 
46 ever. So the king commanded Benaiah the son of Jehoiada; which went che ay 
out, and fell upon him, that he died. And the kingdom was established | ° Deut. 6. 5. 
. in oe eed of Solomon. Capea 
omon made affinity with Pharaoh king of Egypt, and took or ile 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and brought her into the Ay of David, until he Pe i. 
had made an end of building his own house, and the house of the Lorp,| &* '#5.% 
2 and “the wall of Jerusalem round about. Only °the people sacrificed Riis: 
in high places, because there was no house built unto the name of the | Luke1o.2v. 
3 Lorp, until those days. And Splomon ‘loved the Lorp, walking in the | *om 6 ®: 
statutes of David his father: only he sacrificed and burnt incense in eee, 
high places. aJobné 


ment for three years, when, violating his oath, he 
was arrested and put to death by Solomon for 
perjury, aggravated by his former cr.me of high 

reason against David. 46, the kingdom was 
established in the hand of Solomon—now that 
by the death of Shimei, all the leaders of the rival 
factions had been cut off. This episode of Shimei 
embraces @ period of three years. The narrative 
having been begun, is finished, and the thread of 
the history is resumed, relating to some events 
that occurred prior in time to the death of Shimei. 


CHAP. III. 1.—SoLomoN MARRIES PHARAOH’S 
DavecurTer. 

1. Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh. This 
was a royal title, equivalent to Sultan; avd the 
ages pame of this monarch is said to have 

en Vaphres, of the twenty-first dynasty, called 
the. military Pontiffs, whose dominion extended 
to Upper Egypt, as i le from monumental 
inscriptions at Karnac. But Zwald identifies him 
with Psusennes, the lact king of the twenty-ninth 
dynasty, whose metropolis was Tanis in Lower 
Egypt. He is erroneously stated by Josephus to 
have been the last king of Egypt who bore the 
title of Pharaoh ig. 4 . Vili., ch, vi., 
sec, 2: cf. 2 Ki. xxiii, 29; Jer. xliv. 30). The 
formation, on equal terms, of this matrimonial 
alliance with the royal family of Payne shows the 
high consideration to which the Hebrew kingdom 
had now risen. Rosellini has given, from the 
Egyptian monuments, what is supposed to be a 
pot of this princess, She was received in the 
and of her adoption with great eclat; for the 
Song of Songs and the forty-fifth Psalm are sup- 
posed to have been composed in honour _ this 
occasion, although ne ny both have a higher 
typical reference to the introduction of the Gen- 
tiles into the Church. Assuming that they have a 
historical basis, they furnish evidence of the 
attractive and graceful appearance of Solomon’s 
person—au important quality for Eastern monarchs 
—his heing “‘fairer than the children of men” (Song 
v. 10-16), brought sy ad the city of David— 


i. e., Jerusalem. She was not admissible into the 
stronghold of Zion, the building where the ark 
was (Deut. xxiii. 7, 8). She seems to have been 
lodged at first in his mother’s apartments (Song 
iti. 4; viii, 2), as a suitable residence was not yet 
rcvided for her in the new palace (ch. vii. 8; ix. 24; 
Chr, viii. 11), building .. . the wall of Jeru- 
salem. Although David had begun (Pa. Ji. 18), it 
was, according to Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. vill. 
ch. ii., sec. 1), reserved for Solomon to extend. 
and complete, the fortifications of the city. Her 
artival in Jerusalem was previous to the nishing 
of the temple, which was in the eleventh year of 
Solomon’s reign (see on chy vi. 1, 37, 38). It has 
been questioned whether this marriage was in 
conformity with the law (see Exod. xxxiv. 16; 
Deut. vii. 3; Ezra x. 1-10; Neb. xiii. 26). But it 
is nowhere censured in Scripture, as are the con- 
nections Solomon formed with other foreigners 
h. xi. 1-3); whence it may be inferred that he 
ad stipulated for her abandonment of idolatry, 
and conforming to the Jewish religion (Ps. xlv, 
10, 11). At all events, the princess of Egypt was 
not the cause of his seduction into idolatry. 
2.5.—HicH PLACES BEING IN USE, HE SACRI- 
FICES AT GIBEON. é 
3. Solomon loved the Lord. This declaration, 
illustrated by what follows, affords undoubted 
evidence of the young king’s piety; nor is the 
word “only,” which eee the statement, to be 
understood as introducing a qualifying circum: 
stance that reflected any degree of censure upon 
him. The intention of the sacred historian is to 
describe the generally prevailing mode of heb 
Seton the temple was built. [nio3] the * hig 


laces” were altars, with (ch. xiii. 32; 2 Ki. xvii. 

) or without tabernacles, erected on natural or 
artificial! eminences, probably from the idea that 
men were there [é7! rots bAdis] brought nearer 
the Deity. They had been used by the patriarchs, 
and had become so universal among the heathen 
that they were almost identified with idolatry. 
They were prohibited in the law (Lev. xvii. 3, 43 


Solomon asks 


great high 
5 that altar. 


7 day. 
of David my father; ‘and 


9 multitude. Give “there 


able to judge t 
not asked for thyself ®long life; 


words: “lo, I have given t 
there was none like thee before thee, 
13 unto thee. And I have also ‘given 


dream. 


Deut. xii. 13, 14; Jer. vii. 31; Ezek. vi. 3, 4 ; Hos. 
x. 8). Butso long as the tabernacle was migra- 
tory, and the means for the national worship were 
merely provisional, the worship on those high 

laces was tolerated ; and hence, as accounting 
ie their continuance, it is expressly stated (v. 2) 
that God had not Bh chosen a permanent and 
exclusive place for His worship. 

4. the king went to Gibeon to sacrifice there 
['33, @ hill-city, standing on a hill (el-Jtb).] The 
promivent distinction of this place arose from the 
old tabernacle and the brasen altar which Moses 
had made in the wilderness (1 Chr. xvi. 39 3 Xxi. 
29; 2 Chr. i. 3-6) having been removed from Nob 
thither, and established on the heights called Neby 
Samwil, Mizpeh (Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ 
212). That bill, which rises between 500 and 6d 
feet, is the highest point in all the adjoining 
country, and corresponds to the description [apga 
nina, ‘the great high place.’ The Septuagint 
has ive arn iWndoréry xgl peyddn, because it 
was the highest and great one.] But it is ob- 
jected to Neby Samwil that its distance, about 
a mile from Gibeon, is unfavourable to the 
idea of its being “the high re which is more 
likely to have been the hill Syarbaeing the 
town (Reland, ‘ Palestina,’ p. 339). Besi es, it 
would seem that the Ghia A at Gibeon was 
designated ‘‘the great high place,” principally, 
if not solely, from a comparison of it with other 


high places mentioned, wv. 2, 3 3 and as “high | b. 


places” are said to have been in the valley of 
the son of Hinnom (Jer. xxxiii, 35), it is not 
absolutely necessary to assume that the taber- 
nacle was upon a Aili at Gibeon. The desig- 
nation ‘high place’ was undoubtedly used at first 


in respect to es but in course of time 


1 KINGS III. 


4 And the king went to Gibeon to sacrifice there; “for that was the 
lace: @ thousand burnt offerings ‘ 
a *Gibeon the Lorp appeared to Solomon ‘in a I 
G night: and God said, Ask “what I shall give thee. And *Solomon said, 
Thou hast showed unto thy servant David my father d 
ing as he walked before thee in truth, and in righteousness, and in 
uprightness of heart with thee; ahd thou hast is grea 
kindness, that thou hast givén him a son to sit on his throne, as it ts this 
And now, O Lorp my God, thou hast made thy servant king instead 
am but a little child. 2 
8 out or come in, And thy servants in the midst of thy people which thou 
*hast chosen, a great people, ‘that cannot be numbered nor counted for 
bes thy servant an *understanding heart *to 
judge thy people, that I may “discern between good and bad: for who is 
j his thy so great a people? » a 
10 And the speech pleased the Lorp, that Solomon had asked this thing. 
11 And God said unto him, Because thou 
neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor 
hast asked the life of thine enemies; but hast asked for thyself under- 
12 standing ‘to discern judgment; behold, *I have done according to th 
] fse a wise and an understanding heart; so that 
neither after thee shall any arise like 
thee that which thou hast not asked, 
both ‘riches and honour: so that there ®shall not be any among the kings 
14 like unto thee all thy days. And if thou wilt walk in my ways, 
my statutes and my commandments, as thy father David did walk, then 
15 I will lengthen “thy days. And Solomon awoke; and, behold, ¢¢ eras a 
nd he came to Jerusalem, and stood before the ark of the 


wisdom of God. 
B. ©. 1014, 


did Solomon offer upon 
dream b 


t !mercy, accord- 


kept for him this great 


know not how ‘to go 


hast asked this thing, and hast 


# to hear, 

@ 1 John 6,14, 

* ch. 4 20, 
ch. 5. 12, 
ch. 10, 24, 
Eccl. 1. 16, 

* Matt. @ 33. 
Eph. & 20. 

§ ch. 4 21,24, 
Pro, 3. 1¢, 

6 Or, hath 
not been. 

* Ps. 91. 16, 
Pro. 8. 2, 

+ Gen. 41. 7. 


it became the name of a place devoted to re- 
ligious rites, whether it was on a hill or on a plain. 
osephus erroneously represents the king as going 
to Hebron, instead of Gibeon. (‘Antiquities,’ b. 
Viil., ch. ii, sec, 1). The royal progress was of 
public importance. It was a season of national 
evotion. The ae was accompanied by his 


to keep 


principal nobility (2 Chr. i. 2); and, as the occasion 
was most, probably one of the great annual nt 
of the 


vals which lasted seven ~~ the rank 


option of everything 
wisdom, and that God : is 
dream was but an imaginary repetition of his 
former desire; but God’s grant of it was real. 


phus erro- 
‘ Antiquities,’ 
y ; raw and inex- 
perienced in matters of government, 

10, the speech pleased the Lord. It was Solo- 
mon’s waking prayers that God heard and Te@- 
quited; but the soceeance was signified in this 
Yision. 16. behold, it was a im. The vivid 
unpression, the indelible recollection he had of 


neously makes him ou y Sartecn, 
ut he was 


Solomon’s judgment 1 KINGS IV. 
covenant of the Lorp, and offered up burnt offerings, and offered peace | _® © o 


between two women. 


offerings, and “made a feast to all his servants. * Gen. 81. 61, 
16 Then came there two women that were *harlots unto the king, and Goa. 40. 92, 
17 “stood before him. And the one woman said, O my lord,I and this pals oat 
woman dwell in one house; and I was delivered of a child with her| Dan.61. 
18 in the house. And it came to pass the third day after that I was|. ters oy 
delivered, that this woman was delivered also: and we were together; Deut 2.1%, 
there was no stranger with us in the house, save we two in the house. |  Jou.22 
19 And this woman’s child died in the night; because she overlaid it.|"*%'*™ 
20 And she arose at midnight, and took my son from beside me, while| Num 27.2 
thine handmaid slept, and laid it in her bosom, and laid her dead child | * Gen. 43. 30. 
21 in my bosom. And when I arose in the morning to give my child suck, ae 
behold, it was dead: but when I had considered it in the morning,| Hos 11.8, 
22 behold, it was not my son which I did bear. And the other woman maid £ were hot, 
Nay; but the living is my son, and the dead zs thy son. And this said, carer 
No; but the dead is thy son, and the living ts my son. Thus they| 1£am. 12 
spake before the king. po 
23 Then said the king, The one saith, This 7s my son that liveth, and thy pte 
son is the dead: and the other saith, Nay; but thy son és the dead, and | * Exraz. 25. 
24 my son is the living. And the king said, Bring me a sword. And they} f<c.7-% 
25 brought a sword before the king. And the king said, Divide the living hake 
26 child in two, and give half to the one, and half to the other. Then) Den22, 
spake the woman whose the living child was unto the king, for “her| psa gut 
bowels ° yearned upon her son, and she said, O my lord, give her the 1 Cor, 1. 24, 
living child, and in no wise slay it. But the other said, Let it be| 
27 neither mine nor thine, but divide ¢. Then the king answered and said, |, Gel. £,% 
Give her the living child, and in no wise slay it: she ds the mother) midst ot 
thereof. , 
28 And all Israel heard of the judgment which the king had judged; and | ° "s™* * 
they “feared the king: for they saw that *the wisdom of God was "in him 
to do “judgment. ei 
4, SO king Solomon was king over all Israel. And these eere the princes | chief 
officer. 


2? which he had; Azariah the son of Zadok ‘the priest; Elihoreph and 


this dream, together with the new and increased 
energy communicated to his mind, and the flow of 
worldly prosperity that rushed upon bim, gave 
him assurance that it came by divine inspiration, 
and originated in the grace of God. The wisdom, 
however, that was asked and obtained was not so 
much of the heart as the head; it was wisdom, 
not for himself personally, but for his office, such 
as would qua. him for the administration of 
justice, the government of a kingdom, and for the 
attainment of general scientific knowledge. he 
came to Jerusalem, and stood before the ark of 
the covenant. This being the first act of public 
worship since his accession, and he pond under 
strong religious impressions, it was thought expe- 
dient that he should celebrate the sacred rites not 
only at the old tabernacle in Gibeon, but also at 
the provisional sanctu: in Jerusalem, and 
made a feast to all servants [npyYp, a 
drinking; Septuagint, worov, used in. a vague 
sense for a feast (Esth. i. 3; ii 18;, viii. 17)]. 
16-28—His JUDGMENT BETWEEN Two 


LOTS. 
16, Then came there two women. Eastern 
monarchs, who generally administer justice in 
rson—at least in all cases of difficulty—having 
heir seat in the gate of thecity (Solomon afterwards 
built “the porch of judgment,” ch. vii. 7), often 
appeal to the Penis of human dature when 
they aie at a loss ot! stig to find a clue to the 


truth, or see clearly their way through a mass of 
conflicting testimony. The modern history of the 
East abounds with anecdotes of judicial cases in 
which the decision given was the result of an ex- 
periment similar to this of Solomon, upon the 
natural feelings of the contending parties, 

CHAP. IV. 1-6.—SoLomon’s PrINcEs. 

1. 80 king Solomon was king. This chapter 
contains a general description of the state and 
glory of the Hebrew kingdom during the flourish- 
ing and advan years of his reign, as is evident 
from two of the officers mentioned marrying 
Solomon’s daughters. 2. these were the princes 
—or chief officers. Azariah the son of Zadok the 
priest [}730). This word cohen, priest, has been 
generally considered to be synonymous with 
prince. It is so interpreted in the Chaldee ver- 
sion (Gen, xli. 45; Exod. ii 16; 2 Sam. viii. 18: cf. 
1 Chr. xviii. 17; Ps. cx. 4). ‘From all these pas- 
gages it appears that there were ig connected 
with the court, pert exercising their proper funo- 
tions, and partly as friends and counsellors of the 
sovereign, as was also often the case with prophets 
and priests inlater times. The author of Chronicles, 
in the passage quoted, seems to have chosen 
his interpretation of the more ancient _contex 
because priests of any other than the Leviti 
family were unknown to him. Hence in all the 
passages referred to, the signification priest is the 
only true one’ (Gesenius). From. the precedency 


The twelve officers 


1 KINGS IV 
8 Ahiah, the sons of Shisha, *scribes; “Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud, the 


of Solomon. 


B. ©. 1014, 


4 recorder. And >Benaiah the son of Jehoiada was over the host; and | ? Or. secre- 


adok and ‘Abiathar were the priests; and Azariah the son of Nathan 

? a over the officers; and Zabud the son of Nathan was principal officer, 
6 and the king’s friend; and Ahishar was over the 
Adoniram the son of Abda was over the ‘tribute. , ; 7 

7 And Solomon had twelve officers over all Israel, which provided victuals 
for the king and his household: each man his month in a year made 

8 provision. And these are their names: ’The son of Tur, in mount 
9 Ephraim: ®the son of Dekar, in Makaz, and in Shaalbim, and Beth- 


taries. 
° 2Sam 8.16, 
3 Or, rememe 


ousehold; and | , brancer. 


SS eee ee 


given to Azariah in this list, many commentators 
(as Keil, in loco) have concluded that he was prime 
minister, the highest office next the king. But 
there is another word used in this very passage for 
princes [0%]; and it is certain that he was the 
high priest (cf. 1 Chr. vi. 10). The prominence 
vedi 3 him in this passage arose in all eppec 
from circumstances noticed on the last clause of 
v. 4. {The Alexandrine version has 6 téoeus in this 
passage; but the Vatican has only ’AYapias dios 
Eadéx.] 3. Elihoreph and Ahiah [pyvoy, God is 
his recompense ; mn, brother—i.e., friend of 
Jehovah]. scribes [oD ; Septuagint, ypapzpareis] 
—secretaries of state, who wrote the royal edicts. 
Under David there had been only one. And the 
employment of three functionaries in this depart- 
ment indicates either improved regulations by the 
division of labour, or a great increase of business, 
occasioned by the growing prosperity of the king- 
dom, or a more extensive correspondence wit 
foreign countries. recorder [v2120]—i. e., histo- 
riographer, or annalist; an office of great im- 
portance in Oriental courts, and the duties of 
which consisted in chronicling the most interest- 
ing and important occurrences of every day. 
4, Benaiah,... over the host. Formerly captain 
of the guard, he had succeeded Joab as commander 
of the forces, Zadok and Abiathar were the 
priests. The latter had been banished to bis 
country seat, and retained notbivg more than the 
name of high priest, Zadok peving been promoted 
to the pontificate in his stead. , in the course of 
the sacred history a double priesthood appears, 
the origin or cause of which arrangement is 
nowhere explained. Jewish writers say that the 
one was high priest and the other Sagan, or 
deputy—as, according to them, Moses was of Aaron, 
and Annas of Caiaphas. In like manner, Zadok 
and Abiathar stood in the same relative position ; 
but if there was a distinction between them, it 
must have been very slight, as these persons sre 
always associated as equals in official dignity, as 
Iso were Eleazar an Ithamar, Hophri and 
hinehas, The common opinion is, that Zadok 
had been appointed high priest by Saul, the 
latter by David; and that as a matter of policy 
oth were retained as ee dst when the son 
of Jesse became king of all Israel. But there is 
no Scriptural authority for this hypothesis. Za- 
ok is always mentioned first, the precedency 
being assigned to him probably on account of his 
belonging to the elder branch of the Aaronic 
hauses and of the mi te influence of his an- 
cestral house; there being among the sons of 
Eleazar sixteen chief men, aud only eight among 
the sons of Ithamar, for the twenty-four courses 
1 Chr, xxiv. 4), As to the division of pontifical 
uties between them, Zadok appears to have 
mivistered in the tabernacle at Gibeon (I Chr. 
xvi, 1-7, 37-40), a coe took charge of the 


ark at Jerusalem principally, though not exciu- 
sively (see on 2 Sam. xv. 24-29; 1 Chr. xv. 11). 
Abiathar must have been an old man at the time 
of Solomon’s accession; and it is probable that 
owing to age and bitter mortification under the 
gentence of degradation, he did not long survive 
that public disgrace. Zadok, too, must have bec: 
advanced in life, considering that he was “a 
oung man” when he is first mentioned as joining 
avid’s party at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 28), and that 
not a single act of his is recorded in the history 
of Solomon’s reign. We may conclude, therefore 
that though nominally the high priest, he devolved 
the active duties of the pontificate on his grand- 
son Azariah (v. 2). The appointment of the high 
priest seems at first to have lain with the Sanhe- 
drim or elders ; but in the times of the inonareby 
the crown exercised the patronage. 5. over the 
officers [0'3¥)0]—the prefects; i. e., the provincial 
governors enumerated in vv.17-19, and Zabud... 
was principal officer, and the king’s friend—per- 
haps president of the privy council, and Solomon's 
confidential friend or favourite (cf. 2 Sam. xv. 
37). This high functionary had corre f been 
reared along with Solomon. That he should heap 
those honours on the sons of Nathan was most 
natural, considering the close intimacy of their 
father with the late king, and the deep obliga- 
tions under which Solomon personally lay to the 
prophet. 6. over the household — steward or 
chamberlain of the palace (cf. Isa. xxii, 15), whose 
duties embraced a supervision of the arrange- 
ment and expenditure, including probably that 
of the royal ‘arem. Adoniram—or Adoram (2 
Sam. xx. 24; ch. xii. 18), or Hadoram (2 Chr. x, 
18). was over the tribute (-p2]—the tribute ser- 


vice (see on ch. ix. 21). Not the collection of 
money or goods, but the levy of compulsory la- 
bourers (cf, ch. v. 13, 14), 


7-21.—His Twetve Orricenrs. 


revenues were raised according 
and still in many parts existing, usage of the 
ast, not in inoney payments, but in the preduce 
ofthe soil. There would be always a considerable 
difficulty in the collection and transmission of 
these tithes (1 Sam. viii. 15); and therefore. to 
facilitate the work, Solomon appointed twelve 
officers, who had each the charge of a tribe or 
particular district of country, rom which, in 
monthiy rotation, the supplies for the maintenance 
of the king's household were drawn, having first 
been acponten in ‘the store cities’ which ‘vere 
erected for their reception (ch. ix. 19; 2 Chr. viii. 
iv. 6). 8, The son of Hur—or, as the margin has 
it, Ben-hur. 9, The son of Dekar—margin, Ben- 
dekar, In the rural parts of Syri and among 
the Arabs, it is still common to esignate persons 
not by their own names but as the aons of their 
42)—Shaalabbin, 


fathers, Shaalbim (Josh. xix, 


Solomon's great 1 KINGS IV, and peaceable reign. 


10 shemesh, and Elon-beth-hanan: 7the son of Hesed, in Aruboth; to him 
11 pertained Sochoh, and all the land of Hepher: *the son of Abinadab, in 
all the region of Dor; which had Taphath the daughter of Solomon to 
12 wife: Baana the son of Abilud; to him pertained Taanach and Megiddo, 
and all Beth-shean, which ts by Zartanah beneath Jezreel, from Beth- 
13 shean to Abel-meholah, even unto the place that is beyond Jokneam: ®the 
son of Geber, in Ramoth-gilead; to him pertained “the towns of Jair the 
son of Manasseh, which are in Gilead; to him also pertained ‘the region 
of Argob, which 7s in Bashan, threescore great cities with walls and brasen 
14, bars: Ahinadab the son of Iddo Aad #°Mahanaim: Ahimaaz was in 
15 Naphtali; he also took Basmath the daughter of Solomon to wife: 
16 Baanah the son of Hushai 7ras in Asher and in Aloth: Jehoshaphat the 
18, son of Paruah in Issachar: Shimei the son of Elah in Benjamin: Geber 
19 the son of Uri eas in the country of Gilead, im /the country of Sthon 
king of the Amorites, and of Og king of Bashan; and he was the only 
officer which 2oas in the land. 
20 Judah and Israel were many, %as the sand which zs by the sea in 
21 multitude, eating *and as and making merry. And Solomon 
reigned over all kingdoms from ‘the river unto the land of the Philistines, 
and unto the border of Egypt: they brought presents, and served Solomon 
all the days of his life. 
22 And Solomon’s “provision for one day was thirty !2measures of fine 
23 flour, and threescore measures of meal, ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out 
of the pastures, and au hundred sheep. beside harts, and roebucks, and 
24 fallow deer, and fatted fowl. For he had dominion over all the region on 
this side the river, from Tiphsah even /to Azzah, over all the kings on 
25 this side the river: and ie had peace on all sides round about him. And 
Judah and Isracl *dwelt 4sately, every man under his vine and under his 
fig tree, from Dan even to Beer-shcba, all the deys of Solomon. 
26 And Solomon bad forty thousand stalls of ‘horses for his chariots, and | 
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7 Or, Ben- 
hesed. 

8 Or. Ben- 
abinad ab 

9 Or Ben- 
geber. 

4 Num.32 41, 

* Deut 3.4. 

100r, to Ma- 
hanaim 

/ Deut. 3. 8. 
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Pro. 14, £& 

41 Sam. £0, 


$ Gen. 15. 1% 
Josh 1, 4, 

il bread. 

12 cors. 
A cor is 
about 75 
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3 Gen. 10. 19. 

& Deut 33.28, 


29. 
2 Ki. 18, f1. 
Isa, 60. 18, 
Jer £3. 6, 
Mic. 4. 4. 
Zech. 3. 10. 
383 con- 
fidently. 
© Deut. 17..6, 
ch, 10. 26, 
2Cir. 9. 25, 
Pa. 20, 7. 


Deen ee a a a a I aS 
Beth-shemesh—(ece on 1 Sam. vi. 12, 20.) 10. The | courtsof the East. It may serve to illustrate this 
gon of Hesed—or Ben-hesed. Sochoh—(see on | statement to quote Moricr's account of the house- 
Josh. xv. 33.) all the land of Henhcr—(see on | hold provision of the king of Persia in the present 
Josh. xii. 17; xvii. 2) 11, The son of Abinadab | day (‘Second Journey throu h Persia’):—‘The 
—or Ben-abinadab. Dor—(see on Josh. xii. 23; | provisions collected for the king were brought 
xvii. 11; Judg. i. oh 12, Taanach—(see on Josh. | from different parts of the comnts and the 
; or 


xvii. 11; ar 


9.) aad mee on 2| allowznce, like the provision made 
Ki. i. 23, 29, 


and all Beth-shean— 


Solomon, 


see on 1 | was calculated daily at so many mauns, or mea- 


Sam. xxxi. 10-12.) which is by Zartevah—(ch, | surcs, and consisted of fine flour, distinct from the 


vii. 46, Zarthan.) beneath Jezreel—(ch, xviii. 40.) | common, on purpose for the king’s use; and meal, 
Abel-meholah — (ch. xix. 16.) 18 The son of | besides provisions of meat, poultry, and game. 
Geber—or Ben-geber. in oth-gilead—(ch. | Barley and straw in large‘quantities were laid u 


xxii, 3; Deut. iv. 43; Josh. xx, 8; xxi. 


for the cattle. These are the two articles of foo 


. ® 
towns of Jair—(Num. xxxii. 41; Dert. ii 14) | principally used for that purpose in the present, 
Argob—(see on Dent iii, 4-8, 13, 14) 16, Ahimaaz|as in the most ancient times (cf. vv. 23, 28). 
—probably a native of Napbtali; at all events, # | 23. fatted fowl [o’ 272] Kimchi thinks capons 


different person from the son of Zadok of that | are meant, but more probably geese. 


name (2 Sam. xvii. 17). Tiphsah—i. e., Thapsaeits, a large and 


94, from 
flourishing 


21, Solomon reigned-over all kingdoms from | town on the west bank of the Euphrates, the 


the river. All tho petty kingdoms between the | yame of which was derived from 4 


celebrated 


Euphrates and the Mediterranean, which are | ford near it, the lowest on that river. even to 

always mentioned in the Pentateuch us the ex- | Agzan—i, ¢,, Gaza, on the south - western ex- 

trenso limits of the kingdom, were tributary to | tren ity, not far from the Mediterranean. This 

him, Similar is the statement in v. 24. petiod is a splendid parenthesis in the historic 

‘22: Solomon’z pre vision for one day—not for page of Israel. 25. every man wnder bis vine 
and 


the king’s table only, but for all connected with the 
court, includ'ng, besides the : -yal establishment, | ga} metaphor for 


... fig tree, This is a common and beauti- 
eace and security (Mic. iv. 4; 


those of his roye! consorts, his principal otticers, | Zach, iii, 10), founded on the practice, still com- 


his body-guarda, his foreign visitors, &c. The 


mon in modern Syria, of training these fruit trees 


uantity of fine flour used is estimated at 240 ihe walle aud stairs of houses, so as to make @ 
Dust alg; that of meal, or common flour, at 480. Fi saya lours beneath which the people sit and 


he number of cattle ~equired ‘or consumption ; : ; 
at ultry and prepieoe kinds of game, which recreate themselves 


in proportiva what is needed in other 


exce 
302 


; : dnot| 26. forty thousand stalls [ni7x]—perbaps paira 
ihe at bmapendanen rt esdnt 4 othe of horses for the royal mows (see on 2 Chr. L 


Ziram sends 1 KINGS V. to congratulate Solomon. 


27 twelve thousand horsemen. And those officers provided victual for king 
Solomon, and for all that came unto king Solomon’s table, every man in 
28 his month: they lacked nothing. Barley also and straw for the horses 
and ™dromedaries brought they unto the plaee where the officers were, 
every man according to his charge, : 
29 And God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding much, 
30 and largeness of heart, even as the sand that is on the sea-shore. And 
Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children “of the east 
81 country, and all “the wisdom of Egypt. For he was wiser than all men; 
*than Ethan the Ezrahite, ?and Heman, and Chalcol, and Darda, the sons 
32 of Mahol: and his fame was in all nations round about, And %he spake 
33 three thousand proverbs: and his “songs were a thousand and five. And 
he spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he spake also of beasts, and of 
34 fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes. And ‘there came of all eople 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon, from all kings of the earth, which had 
heard of his wisdom. 
5 AND Hiram king of Tyre sent his servants unto Solomon; for he had 
heard that they fact anointed him king in the room of his father: “for 
2 Hiram was ever a lover of David. And ®Solomon sent to Hiram, saying, 
3 Thou knowest how that David my father could ‘not build an house unto 
the name of the Lorp his God, “for the wars which were about him on 
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140r, mules, 
or, swift 
beasts, 
Esth. 8.14, 
Mic. 1, 13, 
™ Gen. 25. 6 
Job 4, 38, 
Dan 4.7. 
Matt. 2. 1. 
™ Acts ¥. 22, 
° 1 Chr.15,19, 
Ps. 89, 
title. 
P 1 Chr. 6, 33, 
2fro.11. 
Eccl 12, 9, 
* SorgL i. 
* ch. 10. 1. 
2 Chr. 9. 1, 
Isa 2. 2. 
Tsa..55, 5. 


CHAP. 5, 
* 2Sam 5.11, 

Amos 1. 9. 
© 2 Chr. 2, 3, 
° 2Sam. 7. 5. 
@ 1 Chr. 22.8, 


14-17; ix. 25). The word, according to Gesenius, | of Mahol—either another name for Zerah 1 Chr. 
denotes a certain number, which usually stood in | ii. 6) or, taking it as a common noup, signifying a 
one stall, or were harnessed to one vehicle—prob- | dance, a chorus; “the sons of Mahol” signify 
ably two. is Hebrews applied om to chariot to eminently skilled in poetry and music. 


horses, and D7 to riding horses: so that the 


he regions south of Palestine, and bordering 


passage is rendered by the great lexicographer, Who recgy bh were very celebrated for the sages 


Solomon had forty thousand pairs of horses | Who 


there; and even the Temanites in 


for his chariots, and twelve thousand steeds’— | Idumza were distinguished in this respect (Jer, 
i. ¢., forriding.] The Hebrew kings were forbidden | xlix. 7; Obad. 8). In fact, the whole 1 of 


to multiply horses (Deut. xvii. 16). ‘The nation | refinement proceeded from ‘the south. T 
a matter. But there is not | Woman employed by Joab was brought from 


was concerned in t 


e wise 


even a hint dropped that Solomon was wrong; | Tekoah (2 Sam. =, 4) and the celebrated sages 


and he certainly was not personally punished for | mentioned here (cf. 


Chr. ii. 6) belonged to the 


it, Whereas transgressing as ruler and repre- | tribe of Judah. 82. three thousand proverbs— 
sentative of the nation, the sin was national, and | embodying his moral sentiments and sage obser- 


so was the punishment, which is evident from the | vations on human life and character. 


history, although not expressed in words, For, | ®@ thousand and five. [The Septuagint, 


songs were 
translating 


before Solomon’s time, the nation, with no war | from a copy in which the ee and, was omitted, 
horses, were singularly fortunate in battle; yet | or from the smallness of the letter 1 overlooked, 
after his time, when they had a cavalry, they were | rendered it, ‘and his songs were mevrakioxidcat, 
as remarkably unfortunate’ (see Michaelis, *Com- | five thousand.] Ps. Ixxii., CXXVIL, Cxxxii., and the 


meotary, 


ndix to article 166; ‘Israel after | Song of Songs, are his. 33. he spake of trees, 


> 
A A 
the Flesh,’ me Tiss Ravwlinson’s ‘ Herodotus,’ ii., p, | from the cedar . , . unto the hyssop [258]—the 
178), 28. Barley also and straw. Straw is not hyssop, called by the Arabs sahtar ; the wild 


used for litter, but barl 


ey mixed with chopped Marjoram, an aromatic plant of the labiate order, 
straw is the usual fodder of horses. dromedaries loving adry and rocky soil, and often seen 


growing 


—the one-humped camels, distinguished for their up in the midst of old ruins (see Munk’s * Pales. 
great fleetness, tine’). But Hasselquist supposed that the refer- 

29-34.—His Wispom. ence is to a species of moss, @ymnostomum fascicu- 

29, wisdom and understanding... and large- | lare which grows still on the shady parts of the 
ness of heart—i. ¢., high powers of mind, great walls of Jerusalem. The meaning is, that his 
capacity for receiving, as well as aptitude for com- | works comprehended a description of all plants, 
municating, knowledge. 30. the children of the | from the greatest to the least. The Spirit of 
east—i. ¢., the Arabians, Chaldeans, and Persians | God has seen fit to preserve comparatively few 
(Gen. xxv. 6). all the wisdom of Egypt. Egypt | memorials of the fruits of his gigantic mind. 
was renowed as the seat of learning and sciences; | The greater part of those here ascribed to him 
and the existing monuments, which so clearly | have long since fallen a prey to the ravages of 
describe the ancient state of society and the arts, | time, As rished in the Babylonish captivity, 


show the high cultivation of the Egyptian people | prob: 


use they were not inspired. 


obabl 
(see Wilkinson's ‘ Ancient Egyptians,’ ik, p. 23). CHAP. V. 1-6.—HiraM SENDS TO CONGRATU- 


81, wiser than all men—i.¢., all his eontempor- | LATE SOLOMON. 
aries, either at home or abroad. than Ethan—or 


Hiram... sent his servants unto Solomon. 


1, 
Jeduthun, of the family of Merari (1 Chr. vi. 44). | This Hiram was the grandson of David’s contem- 
Heman (i Chr. xv. 17-19) — the chief of the porary (Kiito), He was the same Hiram, according 
temple musicians, and the king’s seers (1 Chr. | to Winer and others. The rn relations whic! 


axv, 5); the other two are not known, the sons | the king of Tyre bad cultiva 


with David are 


Hiram furnishes timber 


5 neither adversary nor evil occurrent. 


thou that the 
shall be with ih 


1 KINGS V. 


4 every side, until the Lorp put them under the soles of his feet. But now 
the Lorp my God hath given me ‘rest on every side, so that there is 
And, /behold, I ! purpose to build 
an house unto the name of the Lorp my God, as ’the Lorp spake unto 
David my father, saying, Thy son, whom I will set upon thy throne in thy 
6 room, he shall build an house unto my name. 


to build the temple. 


B.O, 1014 


* 1Chr. 22.9 
Ps, 72. 7. 
Isa. 9. 7. 
Matt.11.26 

£0. 

4 2Chr 2, 4, 


Now therefore command |" 7.05 ¢ is 


hew me “cedar trees out of Lebanon; and my servants| 13, 
y servants: and unto thee will I give hire for thy servants 
according to all that thou shalt ?appoint: for thou knowest that there is 
not among us any that can skill to hew timber like unto the ‘Sidonians. 
7 And it came to pass, when Hiram heard the words of Solomon, that he 
rejoiced greatly, and said, Blessed be the Lorp this day, which hath given 
8 unto David a wise son over this great people. 
Solomon, saying, I have *considered the things which thou sentest to me 
for: and I will do all thy desire concerning timber of cedar, and concerning 


1 Chr. 22,10, 

h ch. 6 9, 10, 
16,50. 

2 Chr, 2. 8 
2 gay. 
¢ Ezra 3, 7. 

Eze 27. 6 
8 heard. 


And Hiram sent to 


here seen renewed with his son and successor, by 
a, message of condolence, as well as of congratula- 
tion on bis accession to the throne of Israel. The 
alliance between the two nations had been mutu- 
ally beneficial by the encouragement of useful 
traffic. Israel, being agricultural, furnished corn 
and oil, while the Tyrians, who were a commercial 

eople, gave in exchange their Phenician manu- 
actures, as well as the produce of foreign lands. 
A special treaty was now entered into in further- 
ance of that undertaking which was the great 
work of Solomon’s splendid and peaceful reign. 
Solomon speaks of his having been destined by 
divine pre-intimation to be the builder of the 
temple a with v. 5, 1 Chr. xxii. 9; 2 Chr. vi. 7). 
6. command thou that they hew me cedar trees 
out of Lebanon [D77x]—trees very like deal in 


appearance, but their peculiar scent and great 
durability show them to be very superior to firs. 
["28, @ name expressing the firmness of its roots, 


was the Cedrus conifera, a very tall and wide- 
spreading tree.] Nowhere else could Solomon have 
procured materials for the woodwork of_his con- 
templated building. The forests of Lebanon, 
adjoining the sea in Solomon’s time, belonged to 
the Phenicians, and the timber being a Incrative 
branch of their exports, immense numbers of 
workmen were constantly employed in the felling 
of trees, as well as the transportation and prepara- 
tion of the wood. It is, however, the opinion of 
some that the cedars pointed to by Solomon lay 
within his own dominions (see Stan/ey, ‘ Sinai and 
Palestine,’ p. 139, note). my servants shall be 
with thy servants, The operations were to be on 
so extensive a scale that the Tyrians alone would 
be insufficient. A division of labour was neces- 
sary ; and while the former would do the work that 
required skilful artizans, Solomon engaged to 
supply the labourers. thou knowest that there 
is not among us any that can skill to hew timber 
like unto the Sidonians. Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ 
b. xv., ch. iv., sec. 1) says that although Sidon 
and Tyre were appropriated to the tribe of Asher, 
‘they were, from their ancestors, free cities.’ The 
Sidonians were, as Strabo informs us, distinguished 
for their attainments in philosophy, geometry, 
astronomy, navigation—in short, in all sciences 
and arts (see Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus,’ ii, p. 178; 
Hooker, p. 153; Bartlett's gi lerimege,: p. 37). 
Hiram stipulated to furnish Solomon with as large 
a quantity of cedars and cypresses as he might 
require; and it was a great additional obligation 
that he engaged to render the important service 
of having it brought down, probably by the Dog 
River, to the ars-Siciey, EXE conveyed along the 


coast in floats—i.e., the logs being bound to- 
gether—to the harbour of Joppa (2 Chr. ii. 16), 
whence they could easily find the means of 
transport to Jerusalem. 


7-12. —-FuRNISHES TIMBER TO BUILD THE 
TEMPLE. 


7. Blessed be the Lord. This language is no 
decisive evidence that Hiram was a worshipper 
of the true God, as he might use it only on the 
polytheistic priaet le of ac pomledging Jaboven 
as the God of the Hebrews (see on 2 Chr. ii. 12). 
At the same time, it must be mentioned that they 
were accustomed, doubtless from a spirit of reli- 
gion, to join the name of God to their own, con- 
formably to the genius of the Hebrews, (Bochart, 
lib. ii, cap. xvi.) 8. I have considered the 
things .. . and I will do. The contract was 
drawn out formally in a written document (2 
Chr. ii. 11), which, according to Josephus, was 
age area tier in the Jewish and Tyrian records. 

o hint is given that either of the letters was 
translated ; and hence it is inferred that, like the 
Cavaanites, the Tyrians, as well as Carthagi- 
nians, spoke the Hebrew tongue, or at least a 
language related to the Hebrew. In consequence 
of the shole of carrying wood so far to the sea- 
coast, some have supposed that the cedars of old 
could not have been brought down from that part 
of the Lebanon where they are now found, and 
have now concluded that they formerly grew in the 
vicinity of the sea-shore; but the name of Lebanon 
(white), or, as it is now called, Lubnon, having been 
given to the mountain from its ‘ white summit,’ 
shows that it was from the immediate vicinity of 
the snowy mountain that the trees were obtained; 
and ‘the mountain-loving cedar,’ as it was ‘called 
by the ancients, is never described as growing on 
the hills near the shore. Nor can it be doubted 
that the Eden of Ezekiel (ch. xxxi. 16-18), which 
he mentions in connection with the old cedars, is 
represented by the present village of Eden, close 
to which the celebrated grove pow stands ; and 
when we recollect to what immense distances the 
ancients carried most ponderous blocks of stone, 
we can scarcely doubt that, if necessary, the 
timber for sacred and royal buildings would be 
conveyed from tlie most distant parts of that 
mountain to the shore. The labour, however 
great, would not have deterred them ; and though 
‘Diodorus (xix., 38) says that Ptolemy employed 
1,000 beas of burden to carry wood from the 
Lebanon for shipbuilding purposes, that mode of 
transport may not have been adopted on all occa- 
sions; and any one who has witnessed the con- 
veyance of timber by means of the rapid torrents 


The building 


1 KINGS VI. 


of the temple. 


9 timber of fir. 


for my household. 
10 
11 desire. And “Solomon 
12 Solomon to Hiram year by year. 


and they two made a league together. 
13 
14 thirty thousand men. 


18 house. 


My servants shall bring them down from Lebanon /unto 
the sea; ‘and I will convey them by sea in floats unto the place that thou 
shalt ‘appoint me, and will cause them to be discharged there, and thou 
shalt receive them: and thou shalt accomplish my desire, ‘in giving food 


So Hiram gave Solomon cedar trees and fir trees, according to all his 
ave Hiram twenty thousand ° measures of wheat 

Jor food to his bratuaahold, and. ®twenty measures of pure oil: thus gave 
And the Lorp gave Solomon wisdom, 
as "he promised him: and there was peace between Hiram and Solomon; 


And king Solomon raised a “levy out of all Israel; and the levy was 
And he sent them to Lebanon, ten thousand a 
month by courses; a month they were in Lebanon, and two months at 

15 home: and °Adoniram was over the levy. And Solomon had threescore 
and ten thousand that bare burdens, and fourscore thousand hewers in 

16 the mountains; besides the chief of Solomon’s officers which were over 
the work, three thousand and three hundred, which ruled over the people 

17 that wrought in the work. And the king commanded, and they brought 
eat stones, costly stones, and hewed stones, to lay the foundation of the 

And Solomon’s builders and Hiram’s builders did hew them, and 
the *stone-squarers: so they prepared timber and stones to build the house. 

6 AND it came to pass, in the four hundred and eightieth year after the 
children of Israel were come out of the land of Egypt, in the fourth year 
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7 tribute of 
men. 

° ch. 12. 18, 

? 2Chr 2.17, 


of the Alps and other mountainous regions, will 
at once perceive, on visiting the neighbouring 
Wady Kadeesha (the ‘ Holy Valley’), how easily 
they might have availed themselves of its power- 
ful stream, after the melting of the snows, for 
conveying the timber to the coast near Tripoli, 
where it was formed into rafts, and floated to 
Jaffa (Joppa) by the Tyrians and ‘Sidonians’ 
(Ezra iii. rh cf. ose hus, ‘Antiquities,’ b. iii., ch. 
v., sec. 3); and the Hebrew word which we trans- 
Inte in 1 Ki, v. 9, “shall bring,” may also apply to 
the act of bringing down by water; being used in 
Joel ii. 23, in the sentence, ‘cause rain’ to come 
down ‘by or for pao and the very name of the 
Jordan is derived from the same word ‘tered,’ to 
descend or ‘flow’ een ye from Letter, ‘Athen- 
eum,’ 1863). Josephus (‘Antiquities,’ b. viii., ch. ii., 
sec, 8) says that copies of these letters were pre- 
served in his day in the public records of Tyre. 

10. fir trees—rather, the cypress. 11. food to 
his household. This was an annual supply for 
the palace, different from that mentioned in 
2Chr. ii, 10, which was for the workmen in the 
forests. 

13-18.+SoLomon’s WoRKMEN AND LABOURERS. 

13, Solomon raised a levy out of all Israel {c7] 


—(see on ch. iv. 6, last clause.) The renewed notice 
of Solomon’s divine gift of wisdom (v. 12) is evi- 
dently introduced to prepare for this record of the 
strong but prudent measures he took towards the 
accomplishment of his work. So great a stretch 
of arbitrary power as is implied in this compul- 
sory levy must have raised great discontent, if not 
opposition, had not his _ Wise arrangement of 
seeing the labourers remain at home two months 
out of three, added to the sacredness of the work, 
reconciled the people to this forced labour, The 
carriage of burdens and the irksome work of 
excavating the quarries was assigned to the rem- 
nant of the Canaanites (ch. ix. 20; 2 Chr. viii. 
7-8) and war-prisoners made by David, amounting 
to 153,600, The employment of persons of that 
condition in Eastern oo for carrying on any 


public work would make this part of the arrange- 
ments the less thought ef. 17. brought great 
stones, The stone of Lebanon is ‘hard, cal- 
careous, whitish, and sonorous, like freestone’ 
(Shaw). The same white and beautiful stone is 
to be got in every part of Syria and Palestine. 
hewed stones—or neatly polished: as the Hebrew 
word signifies (Exod. xx. 25). Both Jewish and 
Tyrian builders were employed in hewing these 
great stones, 18. and the stone-squarers. The 
margin, which renders it ‘the Giblites’ (Josh. 
xili, 5), has long been considered a preferable 
translation. This marginal translation also must 
Mee to another which has lately been proposed, 
y a slight change in the Hebrew text, and which 
would be rendered thus : ‘Solomon’s builders and 
Hiram’s builders did hew them and bevel them’ 
(Z%enius). These great bevelled or grooved stones, 
measuring some twenty, others thirty feet in 
Se and from five to six feet in breadth, are 
still seen in the substructures about the ancient 
site of the temple; and in the judgment of the 
most competent observers, were those ori ivally 
employed ‘to lay the foundation of the house.’ 
Josephus | ispecce ee b. viii., ch.. ii, sec. 9) 
says that king Solomon ordered large stones for 
the foundation of the temple to be hewn, and that 
they should ‘be prepared and united, and then 
removed to the city. [The Septuagint adds, «ai 
Hroluacay tobs AiPous Kat Evra tpia érn, and they 
Ato three years in preparing the stones and the 
imber. 

CHAP. VI. 1-4—Tax Buitpina oF Soromox’'s 
TEMPLE 

1. And it-came to pass in the four hundred 
and eightieth year after the children of Israel 
were come out of the land of Sgypt. This state- 
ment involves a question of HR chronological 
difficulty. As to the evidence for the authenticity 
of this opening clause, and the two 5 stems of 
chronology, called the long and the short, that 
have been adopted for the events that preceded 
the great national undertaking of Solomon, the 


The dimensions 


1 KINGS VI. 


of the temple, 


of Solomon’s reign over Israel, in the month Zif, which zs the second 
began to build the house of the Lorp. 
which king Solomon built for the Lorp, the length 
thereof was threescore cubits, and the breadth thereof twenty cubits, and 
And the porch before the temple of the 
house, twenty cubits «as the length thereof, according to the breadth of 
the house; and ten cubits eas the breadth thereof before the house. 
4, And for the house he made *windows of narrow lights. And ‘against 
5 the wall of the house he built ®chambers round about, against the walls 
of the house round about, both of the temple and of the oracle: and he 
6 made 7chambers round about. The nethermost chamber zas five cubits 
broad, and the middle eas six cubits broad, and the third eas seven 
cubits broad: for without in the wall of the house he made narrowed 
rests round about, that the beams should not be fastened in the walls of 
7 the house. And the house, when it was in building, was built of stone 
made ready before it was brought thither: so that there was neither 
hammer nor ax nor any tool of iron heard in the house while it was in 
8 building. The door for the middle chamber zag in the right side of the 


1month, that he 
2 And the house 


8 the height thereof thirty cubits. 


B.C 1014 


CHAP, 6, 

1 Of the 
sacred 
year: about 
the end of 
April. 

2 built. 

8 Or, win- 
dows 
broad 
within and 
narrow 
without: 
or, skewed 
and closed. 

4 Or, upon, 
or, joining 
to, 

§ floors. 

6 Or, Holy of 
holies, 

7 ribs. 


ne 


reader is referred to the Introduction, in which 
the subject is fully considered. in the fourth 
year of Solomon . . . in the month Zif, which 
is the second month... he began to build the 
hovse of the Lord [}3']—lit., he built; rather, he 


laid the foundations of the house of the Lord (cf. 
2 Chr. iii 1), ‘* Zif”—May. 

2, the house which king Solomon built for 
the Lord. The dimensions are bea in cubits, 
which are to be reckoned according to the early 
standard (2 Chr. iii. 3), or holy cvbit (Ezek. 
xl. 5; xliii. 13), a handbreadth longer than the 
common or later one (see on 2 Chr. iii. 4). 3. the 
porch—or portico, extended across the whole front 
(see on 2 Chr. iil 4). The design of the porch, 
which was four times the height of the temple, 
was chiefly tc serve as an ornament to the 
edifice. The view from its elevated top is said 
to have been very extensive—to the Medi- 
terranean on one side, and to the Dead Sea 
on another, up the course of the Jordan, and over 


Arabia. 4 windows of narrow lights [o=py yo 
cpex]—apertures with fixed bars, or closed 


lattices; i. e., the bars or lattices being inserted in 
the walls, or the beams could not be opened and 
shut at pleasure. They were necessary, partly 
to let out the vapour of the lamps, the smoke 
of the frankincense, and partly to pine light. 
[The Septuagint has, cdi ewoince 1H olxe Supldac 
wapaxurrouévas kpuTras, and he made coucealed 
windows (holes), incurved within—1. e. windows 
narrow without and wide within (Song ii. 9; Ezek. 
xl. 16-26, 41)}. 

5-10.—THE CHAMBERS THEREOF. 

6. against tho wall of the house he built 
chambers round about. The number of these 
chambers is not stated. Ezekiel (cb. xli. 6) in 
bis visionary temple places thirty; and Jewish 
writers say this was the number in Solomon’s 
temple. On three sides tuere were chambers— 
i. e., corridors or gallerics, ia three storeys, each 
storey wider than the one beneath it, as the walls 
were narrowed or made thinner as they ascended, 
by a rebate being made, on which the beams of the 
side floor rested, wivhovt pesetrating the walls. 
Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. vill, ch, iii., sec. 2) 
gays that each of these side rooms was twenty 
cubits in height; otherwise there must have 
been # long unoccupied space between the lower 


chamber and that a! er with double floors, the 


ene six cubits distance from the floor beneath it. 
These chambers were approached from the right- 
hand side, in the interior of the under storey, by 
@ winding staircase of stone, which led to the 
middle and upper storeys, of the temple OP] 
—the palace or temple of Jehovah, here used for 
that part of it which intervened between the 
entrance and the most holy place [Septuagint, 7s 
vas, the nave], and of the oracle [737]—the 


adytum, or inner sanctuary; called “the oracle” 
from its being the place where, on the erection 
of the temple, divine-responses were given. [The 
Septuagint retains the original term, 7» dafip; 
Vulgate, oraculum (ef. ch. viii. 6; 2 Chr. iv. 20).4 
‘From the particular way in which it is men- 
tioned in these passages, there appears to be no 
ground for the opinion of Hales (‘Analysis of 

acred Chronology,’ ii., p. 210) and others, that 
this mode of revelation absolutely ceased after 
the construction of Solomon’s temple. The very 
fact of its being then first mentioned under the 
name “oracle” implies that supernatural re- 
sponses still continued to be given; though, in 
consequence of the institution of the prophetical 
order which had recently taken place, they were 
in all probability employed only on extraordinary 
emergencies, such as the death or absence of any 
of these accredited messengers of God, on which 
occasions it was found necessary to consult His 
will in this particular way. 1t must be observed, 
however, that it was oat to the high priest for the 
time being that the peculiar honour was conceded of 
receiving these oracular communications ’ (Hender- 
gon, ‘On Inspiration,’ p. 73). 7. there was neither 
Hammer, nor ex, nor any tool of iron heard in 
the house. A subterranean quarry has beeuvery re- 
cently discovered near Jerusalem, where the temple 
stones are supposed to have been hewn. There is 
unequivocal evidence to be found in this quarry 
that the stones were dressed there, for there are 
blocks exactly similar in size, as well as in the 
pature of the stone, to the ancient remains. 
Thence probably they would be moved ou rollers 
down the Tyropeaa valley to the very side of the 
temple, The discovery of the great quarry under 
Bezetha has shown that these immense stones were 
excavated, hewn, and fully prepared on the spot, 
whence they were conveyed on trucks or on rol- 
lera down the bebe -inclined plane to the site 
chosen for the tem (See a full and graphic 
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house: and they went up with winding stairs into the middle chamber, 
9 and out of the middle into the third. So he built the house, and finished 
10 it; and covered the house *with beams and boards of cedar. And then 


God’s promises 


on the house with timber of cedar. 
11, 


14 sake my people Israel. 
15 


21 and so covered the altar which was of cedar. 


concerning the temple. 


3B, C. 1005, 


8 Or, the 
vault 


bs . beams and 
he built chambers against all the house, five cubits high: and they rested die eat 
And the word of the Lorp came to Solomon, saying, Concerning this | « $07", 19, 
12 house which thou art in building, if thou wilt walk in my statutes, and | Fae. s7. 28, 
execute my judgments, and keep all my commandments to walk in them; | feb 4 
then will I. perform my word with thee, which I spake unto David thy | » pent. si 6, 
13 father: and “I will dwell among the children of Israel, and will not *for-| Heb 13 6. 
So Solomon built the house, and finished it. . re — P 
And he built the walls of the house within with boards of cedar, *both | {pe;o°rs 
the floor of the house, and the walls of the cieling: and he covered them | unto the 
on the inside with wood, and covered the floor of the house with planks ee 
16 of fir. And he built twenty cubits on the sides of the house, both the | yer 16, 
floor and the walls with boards of cedar: he even built them for it within, | ° Lev. 16, 2 
17 even for the oracle, even for the “most holy place. And the house, that oe eh 
18 zs, the temple before it, was forty cubits Jong. And the cedar of the HQEU 
house within zas carved with knops and “open flowers: all eas cedar; | gourds, 
19 there was no stone seen. And the oracle he prepared in the house within, PP ras 
20 to “set there the ark of the covenant of the Lorp. And the oracle in the | 4% 4" a, 
fore part was twenty cubits in length, and twenty cubits in breadth, and sch. & C10, 
twenty cubits in the height thereof: and he overlaid it with pure gold; |! - 
So Solomon overlaid the | + gy 377. 
house within with pure gold: and he made a partition by the chains of} 2Car.3.10 
22 gold before the oracle; and he overlaid it with gold. And the whole ca Oy 
ouse he overlaid with gold, until he had finished all the house: also ‘the | is trea OF 
oil, or, oily 
trees, 


whole altar that was by the oracle he overlaid with gold. 


23 And within the oracle he made two cherubim of olive tree, each ten 


narrative of it in Barclay’s ‘City of the Great 
King,’ pp. 118, 458-468; Drew’s ‘Scripture Lands,’ 
Pp. (52! note; Dupin’s ‘Holy Places;’ Porter’s 
Handbook,’ pp. 112-132, 265-267; Tent. and 
Khan,’ pp. 273, 274). 
‘No workman's steel, no ponderous axes rang. 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprang.’ 


9, built the house. The temple is here dis- 
tinguished from_the wings or chambers at- 
tached to it, and its rooting was of cedar wood, 
10, chambers ,, , five cubits high. That was the 
height of the whole three storeys. they rested 
on the house with timber of cedar—i.e., be- 
cause the beams of the side stones rested on 
the ledges of the temple wall; the wing was 
attached to the house 3; it was connected with 
the temple, without, however, interfering in- 
juriously with the sanctuary (Keil). [p, floor, 
or chamber, is feminine (v. 6), where it is used in 
regard to single storeys; but in wv. 5, 10, it is 
masculine, and is put collectively for the entire 
portion of the edifice.] Josephus, followed by 
many modern writers on the Temple, represents 
these storeys as of equal height with that of the 
temple; but that is at variance with the tenor of 
the hae text (see Gesenius, ‘Lexicon,’ sub 
voce). 

11-14.—Gop’s Promises Unto 17, 

11, the word of the Lord came to Solomon— 
proteby by a prophet. It was ver _8easonable, 

eing designed, first, To encourage him to go on 
with the building, by confirming anew the promise 
made to his father David (2Sam. vii.); andsecondl y; 
‘Lo warn him against the pride and Mobis tay 
of supposing that, after ‘oa erection of so magnili- 


cent a temple, he and his people would always be 
sure of the presence and favour of God. The 
condition on which that blessing could alone be 
expected was expressly stated. The dwelling of 
God among the children of Israel refers to those 
symbols of His presence in the temple which 
were the visible tokens of His spiritual relation 
to that people. 

15-22.—Tue CEILING AND ADORNING OF IT, 
_ 15. he built the walls of the house within. It 
proven that the walls were only wainscoted 
with cedar wood, the floor paved with cypress 
planks (see ‘ Nineveh and its Remains,” ii., p. 264, 
note; also Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient Egyptians,’ ii., p. 
125); the interior was divided by a partition, con- 
sisting of folding doors, which were opened and 
shut with golden chains, into two apartments: 
the back, or inner room, i. e., the most holy place, 
was twenty cubits long and broad; the front, or 
outer room, i. e., the holy place, was forty cubits. 
The cedar wood was beautifully embellished with 
figures in relievo, representing clusters of foliage 
and ey flowers, cherubim, and palm trees; and 
the whole interior was overlaid with gold, so that 
neither wood nor stone was seen; nothing met 
the eye but gold, either plain or richly chased. 
17, the house, that is, the temple before it, was 
forty cubits long—from east to west; z.¢., from 
the porch to the oracle. 20. the oracle in the 
fore part was twenty cubits in length, &c. It 
was a perfect cube. 21. he made a partition by 
the chains of gold before the oracle—j. e., tohang 
the veil upon them, 

23. within the oracle he made two cherubim 
of olive tree. [The Septuagint (Alexandrine) has 
EvrAwy xvrapiower, cypress wood, overlaid with 


The building 1 KINGS VIL. of Solomon’s house. 
24 cubits high. And five cubits was the one wing of the cherub, and five | _® ©. 1. 
cubits the other wing of the cherub: from the uttermost part of the one | 1#0r, the 
25 wing unto the uttermost part of the other were ten cubits. And the | ‘herubim 
other cherub eas ten cubits: both the cherubim were of one measure and forth thels 
26 one size. The height of the one cherub was ten cubits, and so was zt of | wines. 
27 the other cherub. And he set the cherubim within the inner house: and| £%% 
14they stretched forth the wings of the cherubim, so that the wing of the s0ins € 
one touched the one wall, and the wing of the other cherub touched the | * openings 
other wall; and their wings touched one another in the midst of the house. | » $07" 
28 And he overlaid the cherubim-with gold w8Or, ive: 
29 And he carved all the walls of the house round about with carved | , square 
figures of cherubim and palm trees and open flowers, within and without. Geely | 
30 And the floor of the house he overlaid with gold, within and without. Sie 
31 And for the ’entering of the oracle he made doors of olive tree: the | openings 
32 lintel and side posts were a fifth part of the wall. The *7two doors also wee 
were of olive tree; and he carved upon them carvings of cherubim arid Bears 
palm trees and }8open flowers, and overlaid them with gold, and spread | * Ez. 41 2 
33 gold upon the cherubim, and upon the palm trees. So also made he for | » aeeare 
the door of the temple posts of olive tree, %a fourth part of the wall. adh 
34 And the two doors were of fir tree: the two “leaves of the one door were | , October. 
35 folding, and the two leaves of the other door were folding. And he Cee 
carved thereon cherubim and palm trees and open flowers; and covered | ppur- 
36 them with gold fitted upon the carved work. And he built the inner| ‘enances 
court with three rows of sendy stone, and a row of cedar beams. aaa 
37 In the fourth year was the foundation of the house of the Lorp laid, | allthe 
38 in the month Zif: and in the eleventh year, in %the month Bul, which | crdinanees. 
is the eighth month, was the house finished * throughout all the parts pea 
evi and according to all the fashion of it. So was he ‘seven years in |“Gaap 7 
uilding it. * ch 9.10. 
7 ~BUT Solomon was building his own nouse “thirteen years, and he] ch.10. 1, 
finished all his house. fae 
2 He built also the house of the forest of Lebanon; the length thereof! cons. ee 


gold.] Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b, viii., ch. iil., sec. 
13) says they were of solid gold. each ten cubits 
high. [The Septuagint has dexa mnxewv peyelos, 
the size of ten cubits.] Josephus represents the 
height of each of them as five cubits; pohably, 
however, the error was not that of Josephus, but a 
transcriber. Layard (‘Nineveh and abylon Dp. 
652) eke it as his opinion that what is called 
“gold” in these passages, as well as in the pro- 
fane authors of antiquity, was really copper, 
alloyed with other metals—the aurichalcum, or 
orichalcum, of the Greeks—such as_ was used in 
the bowls and plates discovered at Nimroud. 

31, for the entering of the oracle. The door 
of the most holy place was made of solid olive 
tree, and adorned with figures; that of the holy 
place was made of cypress wood,.the sides being 
of olive wood. 32. he carved upon them carvings 
of cherubim and palm trees. The date palm 
seems to have hada certain typical si ificance, for 
it was profusely represented 1n the decerations of 
the temple, on the walls along with the cherubim, 
and also on the furniture and vessels (cf. v. 35; 
ch. vii, 36). 36. the inner court—was for the 
riests; and its wall, which had a coping of cedar, 
3s said to have been so low that the people cou 
see over it. 

37, 38._TuE TIME TAKEN TO BUILD IT. 

37. Inthe fourth year was the foundation eee 
laid. Josephus says (‘ Antiquities,’ b. viil., ch, iv. 
sec. 9) that the summit of the mount was levelled 
with incredible ead eh order that the lower 


? 


parts might be raised four hundred cubits, to the 
same height with the ga of the hill on which the 
temple was to stand. The building was begun in 
the second month of the fourth year, and completed 
in the eighth month of the eleventh year of Solo- 
mon’s reign, comprising a period of seven and 
a half years, which is reckoned here in round 
numbers. It was not a very large, but a very 
splendid building, requiring great care, and in- 
genuity, and division of labour. The immense 
number of workmen employed, together with the 
previous preparation of the materials, serves to 
account for the short time occupied in the process 
of building. 

CHAP. VII. 1.—Buvzupina or SoLomon’s 
Hovssz. 

1. Solomon was building his own house thir- 
teen years. The time occupied in building his 
palace was nearly double that spent in the erection 
of the temple, because neither had there been 
the same previous preparations for it, nor was 
there the same urgency, as in providing a place of 
worship, on which the national well-being so much 
depended. Solomon, who was at this time ani- 
mated with strong feelings of piety, acted in the 
rd ee of Christ’s admonition (Matt. vi. 33). On 
the other hand, the Jews who returned from the 
ceperity were reproved for building their own 
ha eo before the temple of God (Hagg. i. 4; 
xi 9). 
2-7.—OF THE House or LEBANON. 
2, He built also the house of the forest of 


Of the house 


1 KINGS VII. 
was an hundred cubits, and the breadth thereof fifty cubits, and the 


at Lebanon. 
B. C. 1005, 


height thereof thirty cubits, upon four rows of cedar pillars, with cedar | ! ribs. 


3 beams upon the pillars, And ¢¢ was covered with cedar above upon the 
4 tbeams, that Jay on forty-five pillars, fifteen in a row. 
ht was against light 7 three ranks. And 
uare, with the windows: and light was 
6 against light ¢2 three ranks. And he made a porch of pillars; the length 
thereof was fifty cubits, and the breadth thereof thirty cubits: and the 
porch was *before them; and the other pillars and the thick beam were 
7 *before them. Then he made a porch for the throne where he might 
judge, even the porch of judgment: and it was covered with cedar ®from 
And his house where he dwelt Aad 
another court within the porch, which was of the like work. 
Solomon made also an house for Pharaoh’s daughter, “whom he had 


5 windows én three rows, and lig 
all the %doors and posts were 


8 one side of the floor to the other. 


taken to wife, like unto this porch. 


9 All these were of costly stones, according to the measures of hewed 
stones, sawed with saws, within and without, even from the foundation 
10 unto the coping, and so on the outside toward the great court. And the 
foundation eas of costly stones, even great stones, stones of ten cubits, 
11 and stones of eight cubits. And above were costly stones, after the 


Lebanon, It is scarcely possible to determine 
whether this was a different edifice from the 
former, or whether his house, ‘‘the house of the 
forest of Lebanon,” and the one for Pharaoh’s 
daughter, were not parts of one grand palace. It 
would seem from the form and pro rtions, as given 
in the context, that this ‘‘ house” was an immense 
hall, as the Hebrew word and its Arabic equivalent 
frequently bear this sense. In this view it would 
correspond to the large central halls in the ae 
rian palaces (‘ Nineveh and Babylon,’ p. 650). As 
difficult is it to decide what was the origin of the 
name—some aupposing it was so called because 
built on Lebanon; others, that it was in or near 
Jerusalem, but contained such a profuse supply 
of cedar columns as to have occasioned this pecu- 
liar designation. We have a similar poobay, 
of name in the building called the East India 
House, though situated in London. The descrip- 
tion is conformable to the arrangement of Eastern 

alaces. The building stood in the middle of a 
great oblong square, which was surrounded by an 
Inclosing wall, against which the houses and 
offices of those attached to the court were built. 
The building itself was oblong, consisting of two 
square courts, flanking a large oblong hall which 
formed the centre, and which, pels 100 cubits 
long by 50 broad, was properly the house of the 
forest of Lebanon, being the part where were the 
cedar pillars of this halk In front was the porch 
of judgment, which was ebropeiatee to the trans- 
action of public business, On the one side of 
this great hall was the king’s house, and on the 
other the harem or royal apartments for Pharaoh’s 
daughter (Esth. ii, 3, 9). This arrangement of 
the palace accords with the Oriental style of 
building, according to which a great mansion 
always consists of three divisions, or separate 
houses, all connected by doors and passages—the 
men eyeuieg at one extremity, the female portion 
of the family at the other, while public rooms 
occupy the central part of the building, 

9. sawed with saws. Some have averred 
that saws for outting stones were not invented 
earlier than the fourth century B.c. But this 
opinion is erroneous, 
present passage. It ma noticed that 
ern saws differ from those used by 


Saws dif 1ropean 
nations in this Toe feature, that 


6 point 


beng contradicted ae 
[s} - 


2 sight 
against 
sight. 

% Or spaces 
and pillars 
were 
squire in 
prospect. 

4 Ur, 
according 
to them. 
Or, 


And there were 


aocording 
to them, 
> ch. 10, 18, 
Ps, 122. 5. 
Pro, 20. 8, 
Pro. 29. 4, 
Isa. 9. 7. 
6 from floor 
to floor. 
° Deut, 17.16, 
17. 
ch. 3.1. 


of the teeth is inclined towards, not Srom, the 
handle, so that the sawyer makes his impres- 
sion on the wood, not in thrusting the instru- 
ment from him, but in pulling it towards him. 

10. the foundation was of costly stones, even 
great stones. Enormous stones, corresponding 
exactly with the dimensions given, are found in 
Jerusalem at this day. Not only the walls from 
the foundation to the roof-beams were built 
of large hewn stones, but the spacious court also 
around the sure was paved with great square 
stones. Of those cyclopean stones which formed 
the substruction of the ancient temple, Dr. Robin- 
son, in his description of the temple area (‘ Biblical 
Researches,’ i., p. 422), gives the following account: 
—‘The upper part of the walls (viz., of the Mosque 
el-Haram) is obviously of modern origin ; but to 
the most casual observer it cannot be less obvious 
that these huge blocks, which appear only in 
Portions of the lower part, are to be referred to 
an earlier date. The appearance of the walls in 
almost ey pat seems to indicate that they 
have been built upon ancient foundations—as if 
an ancient and far more massive wall had been 
thrown down, and in later times a new one 
erected upon its remains. We first noticed these 
large stones at the south-east corner of the inclo- 
sure, where, perhaps, they areas conspicuous, and 
form as great a portion of the wall, as in any part. 
There are several courses, both on the east and 
south sides, alternating with each other, in which 
the stones measure from 17 to 19 feet in length 
by 3 or 4 feet in height, while one block at the 
corner is 73 feet thick. Further to the north all 
is new until towards the north-east corner of the 
area, where the ancient stones appear, one of them 
measuring 24 feet in length by 3 feet in height and 
6 feet in breadth, The corner stone on the west 
side, now next above the surface of the ground, 
measures 30 feet 10 inches in length by 63 feet 
broad; and several others vary from 204 to 243 
feet long by 5 feet in thickness, It is not, how- 
ever, the great size of these stones alone, which 
arrests the attention of the beholder; but the 
manner in which they are hewn gives them also a 

eculiar character. In common parlance, they are 

-velled, which here means that, afer the whole 
surface has been first hewn and squared, a narrow 
strip along the edges is cut down a quarter or 


The work 1 KINGS VIE. of Hiram, 
12 measures of hewed stones, and cedars, And the great court round about | _® © 100s. 
was with three rows of hewed stones, and a row of cedar beams, both for | ¢ John 10.23, 
ihe inner court of the house of the Lorp, “and for the porch of the| 4c#*i% 
ouse, ° eas 
13, And king Solomon sent and fetched Hiram ‘out of Tyre. He Seas "a ao 
14 widow’s son of the tribe of Naphtali, and “his father eas a man of Tyre, |) jo yotor” 
a worker in brass: and “he was filled with wisdom and understanding, a ely : 
and cunning to work all works in brass. woman, 
15 And he came to king Solomon, and wrought all his work. For he|; hyn. 3" 
8 cast ‘two pillars of brass, of eighteen cubits high apiece; and a line of Faun 
16 twelve cubits did compass either of them about. And he made two| <x. 36.31, 
chapiters of molten brass, to set upon the tops of the pillars: the height} sy 94 
of the one chapiter zas five cubits, and the height of the other chapiter | Jobs. 1. 
17 was five cubits: and nets of checker-work, and wreaths of chain-work, | 1s. 28. 2. 
for the chapiters which were upon the top of the pillars; seven for the ee 
18 one chapiter, and seven for the other chapiter. And he made the pillars, | isiesed. 
and two rows round about upon the one net-work, to cover the chapiters | t 2 Ki +6. 17. 
that were upon the top with pomegranates: and so did he for the other| 3¢nrain 
19 chapiter. And the chapiters that were upon the top of the pillars were| Jer. 52.21, 


half an inch lower than the rest of the surface. 
When these bevelled stones are laid up in a wall, 
the face of it of course exhibits lines or grooves, 
iormed by these depressed edges at their junction, 


marking more distinctly the elevation of the 


different courses, as well as the length of the 
stones of which they are composed. At the first 
view of these stones, I was led to the persuasion 
that the lower portion had belonged to the ancient 
temple; and every subsequent visit only served 
to strengthen this conviction. The size of the 
stones and the heterogeneous character of the 
walls render it a matter beyond all doubt that 
the former were never laid in their present places 
by the Mohammedans; and the peculiar form in 
which they are hewn does not properly belong 
either to Saracenic or to- Roman architecture. 
Indeed, everything seems to point to a Jewish 
origin ; and @ discovery (viz., of the arch of the 
bridge over the Tyropeon) which we made 
in the course of our examination, reduces this 
hypothesis to an absolute certainty’ (see also 
Raumer’s ‘ Palastina,’ p. ; Bahr, ‘Der Salo- 
monische Tempel,’ part 2; Porter’s ‘Handbook,’ 
p. 118 ; Stewarts ‘Tent and Khan,’ p. 261; Bar- 
clay’s ‘City of the Great King,’ p 273). 12. for 
the inner court of the house of the Lord—should 
be, as in the inner court of the house of the Lord. 
The meaning is, that in this palace, as in the 
temple, rows of hewed stones ana the cedar beams 
formed the inclosure. 

13-51.—H1ram’s WorKS. 

13. Solomon sent and fetched Hiram out of 
Tyre. The Tyrians and other inhabitants of the 
Pheenician coast were the most renowned artists 
and workers in metal in the ancient world. Here 
is a specimen of the: Semitic style of narration. 
The historian has previously declared the comple- 
tion of the temple (ch. vi. 9-14, 37, 38), stating the 
exact date. Besides, he has given an account of 
the erection of the royal palace, with the time 
gpent in rearing it. And yet, after these state- 
ments, he desers - conformity hfe si Hebrew 
historio , to the arrangement made previous 
to the commencement of "the great undertaking 
for enlisting the services of an eminent Tyrian 
artizan. The immediate occasion of introducing 
his name was, that at this passage the historian 
enters upon a detailed enumeration of the princi- 
pal articles of farniture be executed for the sacred 


edifice. 14, He was a widow’s son of the tribe 
of Naphtali. In 2 Chr. ii. 14 his mother is said to 
have been of the daughters of Dan. The apparent 
discrepancy may be reconciled thus :—Hiram’s 
mother, eee belonging to the tribe .° Dan, had 
been married to a Naphtalite, so that. when 
married afterwards to a Tyrian, she might be 
described as a widow of the tribe of Naphtali. 
Or, if she was a native of the city of Dan ( ish), 
she might be said to be of the racy: of Dan, 
as born in that place; and of the tribe of Naphtali, 
as really belonging to it. a worker in brass— 
referring particularly to the works described in 
this-chapter; but in 2 Chr. ii, 13 his artistic skill 
is represented as extending to a great variety of 
departments; and, in fac., he was appointed, 
from his great natural talents and “athe skill, 
to superintend the execution of all the works of 
art in the temple. 

16; two pillars of brass, of eighteen cubits 
high. They were made of the brass (bronze) 
which was taken from the king of Zobah (1 Chr. 
xviii. 8). In 2 Chr, iit 15 they are said to have 
been thirty-five cubits high. There, however, 
their joint lengths are given; whereas here the 
length of the pillars is given Beparately, Each 
pillar was seventeen and a half cubits long, which 
is stated in round-numbers as eight, Their dimen- 
sions in English measure are as follows :—The 
pillars without the capitals measured 324 feet long 
and 7 feet diameter; and if hollow, as Whiston, 
in hia translation of Josephus, thinks (Jer. lii. 21), 
the metal would be about 3} inches thick; so 
that the whole casting of one pillar must have 
been from sixteen to twenty tons. The height 
of the capitals was 8} feet; and, at the same 
thickness of metal, would not weigh less than 
seven or eight tons each, The nature of the 
workmanship in the finishing of these capitals is 
described, vv..17-22,. The pillars, when set up, 
would stand 40 feet in height, (Napier’s ‘Metal.’ 
17, nets of checker-work—i, ¢., branch-work, re- 
sembling the branches of pom trees, and wreaths 
of chain-work ; i. ¢., plaited in the form of a chain 
composing a sort of crown or garland, Seven of 
these were wound in festoons on one capital, and 
over and underneath them fringes, one hundred in 
atrow ; and two rows of pomegranates strung on 
chains (2 Chr. iii. 16) ran roun the capital (2. 42: 
of, 2 Chr. iy. 12, 13; Jer. lit, 23), which itself was 


The work 1 KINGS VIL of Hiram, 

20 of lily-work in the porch, four cubits. And the chapiters u on the two ns te 
bitiars had pomegranates also above, over against the belly which was by |’ —_ fe 
the net-work: and the pomegranates were/two hundred, in rows round | ¢ scbr 3 17, 

21 about upon the other chapiter. And “he set up the pillars in ‘the porch | # ch. 6.3. 


of the temple: and he set up the right pillar, and called the name thereof 


% That is. 


He shal 
*Jachin; and he set up the left pillar, and called the name thereof ee eS 
22 2° Boaz. And upon the top of the pillars was lily-work: so was the work gen 
of the pillars finished, . oh, 
23 And he made ”a molten sea, ten cubits “from the one brim to the | m2 xi. 9.13 
other: 7 was round all about, and his heiglit was five cubits; and a line : Chr. 4. 2. 
24 of thirty cubits did compass it round about. And under the brim obit ee 
round about there were knops compassing it, ten in a cubit, “compassing 1Jobn 1.7. 
the sea round about: the knops were cast in two rows when it was cast. | from his 
25 It stood upon ° twelve oxen, three looking toward the north, and three rig deel 
looking toward the west, and three looking toward the south, and three | =o cnr, 4.3, 
looking toward the east: and the sea eas set above upon them, and all | *2chra¢ 
26 their hinder parts were inward. And it eas an hand-breadth thick, and| $. boa: 
the brim thereof was wrought like the brim of a cup, with flowers of | Fee. 1.10, 
lilies: it contained }2two thousand baths. 12 There 
27 And he made ten bases of brass; four cubits eas the length of one = cl 
base, and four cubits the breadth thereof, and three cubits the height of | in it usu- 
28 it. And the work of the bases was on this manner: they had ? borders, | ally. but 
29 and the borders were between the ledges: and on the borders that were ee 
between the ledges were “lions, oxen, and cherubim: and upon the ledges} containea 
there was a base above: and beneath the lions and oxen were certain | 8000. or, 
30 additions made of thin work. And every base had four brasen-wheels, Bi had 
and plates of brass; and the four corners thereof had undersetters: under| “ine 
31 the laver were undersetters molten, at the side of every addition. And| measure. 
the mouth of it within the chapiter and above was a cubit: but the cpr 
mouth thereof eas round, after the work of the base, a cubit and an half: | eae. s 24, 
and also upon the mouth of it were gravings with their borders, four-square, | hb, 6. 3% 
32 not round. And under the borders eere four wheels; and.the axletrees Sa oN 
of the wheels were “joined to the base: and the height of a wheel easa| Rev.4¢8, 
33 cubit and half a cubit. And the work of the wheels eas ike the work of Dio tts 


a chariot wheel: their axletrees, and their naves, and their felloes, and 


of a bowl-like or globular form (v. dl). These 
rows were designed to form a binding to the 
ornamental work, to keep it from falling 
asunder; and they were so placed as to he above 
the chain-work, and below the place where the 
branch-work was. 19, lily-work —representing 
the lotus leaf and flower; beautiful ornaments, 
resembling the stalks, leaves, and blossoms of 
lilies, of large dimensions, as suited to the height 
of their position. They were the characteristic 
ornaments of Egyptian architecture, and probably 
borrowed thence by Solomon. 21. Jachin: and 
-. . Boaz [}'>', whom God makes firm (Gesenius)— 
‘the firm’ (Movers) ; 13, alacrity (@esenius)—‘ the 
moving’ or ‘advancing’ (Movers).] These names 


were symbolical, and indicated the strength and™ 


stability, not so much of the material. temple, for 
Bey were destroyed along with it (Jer. lii. 17), as 
of the spiritual kingdom of God, which was em- 
bodied in the temple. 

23. he made a molten sea, In the tabernacle 
‘was no such vessel; the laver served the double 
purpose of washing the hands and feet of the 
priests, as well as the parts of the sacrifices. But 
in the temple there were separate vessels provided 
for these offices (see on 2 Chr. iv. 6). The molten 


sea Was an immense semicircular vase, measur- 


ing 174 feet diameter, and being 8} feet in depth. 
This, at 34 inches, could not weigh less than 
from twenty-five to thirty tons in one solid casting, 
and held from 16,000 to 20,000 gallons of water. 
The brim was all carved with lily-work or flowers 
and oxen were carved or cut on the outside all 
round, to the number of 300; and it stood on 
a pedestal of twelve oxen. These oxen must have 
been of considerable size, like the Assyrian bulls, 
so as their corresponding legs would give thick- 
ness or strength to support so great a weight; for, 
when the vessel was filled with water, the whole 
weight would be about 100 tons (Nafier) (see on 2 


Chr. iv. 5). 

27. he made ten bases of brass—(see on 
Exod. xxx. 18-21, where the tabernacle is said 
to have had only one laver.) These were trucks, 
or four-wheeled carriages, for the support and con- 
veyance of the lavers. The description of their 
structure shows that they were elegantly fitted 
up, and skilfully adapted to their purpose. The 
stood, not on the axles, but on four rests attach 
to the axles, so that the figured si 


¢ sides were con- 
siderably raised above the wheels, They were all 
— 


a . pal vier 
were borne upon them were vessels capable eac 

of ier ee gallons of water, upeaninel a ton 
weight. Ihe whole, when full of water, would 


alike in form and size. The 


Hiram finishes 


34 their spokes, were all molten. 


36 thereof eere of the same. 


39 ten bases one laver. 


male abe layers, and the shovels, and the basins, 
r) 


47 Succoth and *Zarthan. 


21found out. 
48 


1 KINGS VII. his work. 
And there were four undersetters to the | 3. ©- 1°. 
four corners of one base: and the undersetters were of the very base | ‘hands. or, 
35 itself. And in the top of the base was there a round compass of half a] ,:ntie* 
cubit high: and on the top of the base the ledges thereof and the borders Kew’ 
For on the plates of the ledges thereof, and | ° 2.90. 17. 
on the borders thereof, he graved cherubim, lions, and palm trees, according | 30h" ‘.° 
37 to the % proportion of every one, and additions round about. After this] Tit s.5. ‘ 
manner he made the ten bases: all of them had one casting, one measure, | Heb 10.22. 
38 and one size. Then ” made he ten lavers of brass: one laver contained| }.0""t, 
forty baths: and every laver was four cubits: and upon every one of the | !shoulier. 
And he put five bases on the right 'side of the | ‘78? the 
house, and five on the left side of the house: and he set the sea on the] pms” 
40 right side of the house eastward over against the south, And Hiram |° &x.17.s. 
Ex, 30. 11 
iram made an end of doing all the work that he made king] m'se's 
41 Solomon for the house of the Lorp: the two pillars, and the two bowls of | Ex.40. 1. 
the chapiters that were on the top of the two pillars; and the two net-| 2% 18.1. 
works, to cover the two bowls of the chapiters which were upon the top paler 
42 of the pillars; and four hundred pomegranates for the two net-works, even | Heb. 9. 10. 
two rows of pomegranates for one net-work, to cover the two bowls of the | "sa 
43 chapiters that were upon the pillars; and the ten bases, and ten lavers eas 
44, on the bases; and one sea, and twelve oxen under the sea; and ‘the pots, | ¢ 2Chr.4.17 
45 and the shovels, and the basins: and all these vessels, which Hiram made bed 
46 to king Solomon for the house of the Lorp, were of bright brass, In tthe 
‘the plain of Jordan did the king cast them, }*in the clay ground “between | , eround. 
And Solomon left all the vessels unzweighed, |" So's tn 
20 because they were exceeding many: neither was the weight of the brass | Josh. 18.27. 
ch, 4, 12, 
And Solomon made all the-vessels that pertained unto the house of the | sw70.3,2 * 
Lorp: the “altar of gold, and *the table of gold, whereupon *the show- | exceeding 
49 bread was, and the candlesticks of pure gold, five on the right séde, and | , multitude. 
five on the left, before the oracle, with the flowers, and the lamps, and | “serenet, 
50 the tongs, of gold; and the bowls, and the snuffers, and the basins, and |» ex. s7.:5 
the spoons, and the *censers, of pure gold; and the hinges of gold, both | } BX 37.10. 
for the doors of the inner house, the most holy place, and for the doors aes: 
23ash pans. 


of the house, to wit, of the temple. 


be no less than two tons (Napier). Jewish writers 


and noxious vapours necessarily occasioned by the 
But the true reason is to be found in 


say that the water was changed daily, so as to be 
always pure, and that ablution in this-water was 
indispensable to every one; for none were allowed 
to enter until this ceremony was performed. 
39 he set the sea on theright side of the house 
eastward over against the south.—i. ¢., eastward ; 
in a south-easterly direction. 40. And Hiram 
made. These verses contain a general enumera- 
tion of Hiram’s works, as well those already 
mentioned as other minor things. The Tyrian 


artists are frequently mentioned by ancient autbors | 


as skilful artificers in fashioning and embossing 
metal cups and bowls; and we need not wonder, 
therefore, to find them employed by Solomon in 
making the golden and brasen utensils for his 
temple and palaces. 

46. In the plain of Jordan did the king cast 
them. Zarthan, or Zaretan (Josh. iii. 16), or Zar- 
tanah (ch. iv. 12), or Zeredathah (2 Chr. iv. 17), 
was on the bank of the Jordan, in the territories 
of Western Manasseh. Succoth was situated on 
the eastern side of Jordan, at the ford of the river 
near the mouth of the Jabbok. One reason 
poses ea by commentators for the castings being 
made there is, that at such a distance from Jeru- 
salem that city would net be annoyed by the smo 


process. 
the nature of the soil—margin, the thickness of 
the ground. That part o the Jordan valley 
abounds with marl. Clay and sand are the 
moulding material still used for bronze. Such 
large quantities of metal as one of these castings 
would contain could not be fused in one furnace, 
but would require a series of furnaces, especially 
for such a casting as the Brasen Sea—the whole 
series of furnaces being filled with metal, and 
fused at one time, and all tapped tegether, and 
the metal let run into the mould. Thusa national 
foundry was erected in the plain of Jordan (see 
Napier, ‘The Ancient Workers and Artificers in 
Metal,’ pp. 106-112). j 

48. the altar of gold—i. ¢., the altar of incense, 
49. candlesticks of pure gold—made, probably, 
according to the model of that in the tabernacle, 
which, along with the other articles of furni- 
ture, were deposited with due honour, as sacred 
relics, in the temple. But these seem not to 
have been used in the Soe service ; for Solo- 
mon made new lavers, tables, and candlesticks, 
ten of each, (See further regarding the dimen- 
sions and furniture of the temple, in 2 Chr. 


ke | iii.-v.) 


The dedication 1 KINGS VIII Of the temple, 
51 — So was ended all the work that king Solomon made for the house of | 8 © 1%_ 
the Lozp. And Solomon brought in the * things which David his father Ths - 
had dedicated; even the silver, and the gold, and the vessels, did he put} py 
among the treasures of the house of the Lorp. poe 
8 THEN Solomon assembled the elders of Israel, and all the heads of the |: 
tribes, the ‘chief of the fathers of the children of Israel, unto king Solomon | “ ae 


in Jerusalem, that “they might bring up the ark of the covenant of the| ‘, 
Lorp °out of the city of David, which zs Zion. : 
2 And all the men of Israel assembled themselves unto king Solomon at 
8 the feast ‘in the month Ethanim, which zs the seventh month. And all 
4 the elders of Israel came, “and the priests took up the ark. And they 
brought up the ark of the Lorp, ‘and the tabernacle of the congregation, 
and all the holy vessels that were in the tabernacle, even those did the 
5 priests and the Levites bring up. And king Solomon, and all the con- 
gregation of Israel, that were assembled unto him, were with him before 
the ark, sacrificing sheep and oxen, that could not be told nor numbered 
And the priests brought in the ark of the covenant of the 
Lorp unto “his place, into the oracle of the house, to the most holy place, 
7 even “under the wings of the cherubim. For the cherubim spread forth 
their two wings over the place of the ark, and the cherubim covered the 
And they “drew out the staves, that 
the ends of the staves were seen out in the ®holy place before the oracle, 
9 and they were not seen without: and there they are unto thisday. There 


6 for multitude. 


8 ark and the staves thereof above. 


CHAP, VIIL 1-12—Txe DepicaTion oF THE 
TEMPLE. 

2. at the feast inthe month Ethanim (Octo- 
ber). [The Septuagint (Vatican), 'ASaviv; Alexan- 
drine, Afaveiu.] This name is mentioned only 
in connection with the erection and dedication of 
the renee Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. viii., ch. 
iv., 86C, } gives the common desiguation, Tisri. 
The public and formal inauguration of this 
national place of worship did not take place till 
eleven months after the completion of the edifice. 
The delay most probably originated in Solomon’s 
wish to choose the most fitting opportunity when 
there should be a general rendezvous of the people 
in Jerusalem (v. 2); and that was not till the next 
year. That was a jubilee year, and he resolved 
on commencing the solemn ceremonial a few days 
before the feast of Tabernacles, which was the 
most appropriate of all seasons, as that annual 
festival Bad been instituted in commemoration of 
the Israelites dwelling in booths during their stay 
in the wilderness, as well as of the tabernacle, 
which was then erected, in which God promised 
to meet and dwell with His. eople, sauctifying it 
with His glory, (cf. Neh. vill) As the tabernacle 
was to be superseded by the temple, there was 
admirable propriety in choosing the feast of 
Tabernacles as the period for dedicating the new 
place of worship, and praying that the same dis- 
tinguished privileges zoekt be continued to it in 
the manifestation of the Divine presence and 
glory. Atthe time appointed forthe inauguration, 
the king issued orders for all the heads and re- 
presentatives of the nation to repair to Jerusalem 
and take part in the august procession, The lea 
was taken by the king, doubtless preceaes 2 his 
royal guard (ch. xiv. 27, 28), and elders of the 
people, whose march must have been slow, as 
priests were stationed to offer an immense number 
of sacrifices (v. 5: cf. Josephus, ‘ Antiyuities, b. 
vill., ch. iv., sec, 1, who says ‘the ground was 
moist with drink offerings and sacrifices’) at 
various points in the line of road through which 
the procession was to ow then came the Levites 


2Sen. 6.17, 
ch $ 15, 


bearing the ark from its temporary resting-place 
2 Sam. vi. 15-17) on mount Zion up to mount 

oriah, a distance of about three-quarters of 
a mile, and Py anownee procession the taber- 
nacle—the old Mosaic tabernacle—was brought 


from Gibeon. Lastly, the Levites followed, 
cerry the vessels—viz, the brasen altar, 
8 


olden candlesticks, the table of show- 
bread &c., and ornaments Detonginy to the old, 
for lodgment in the new, horse of the Lord. 
There was a slight deviation in this procedure 
from the order of march established in the wilder- 
ness (Num. iii. 31; iv. 15), but the spirit of the 
arrangement was duly observ The ark was 
deposited in the oracle—i. ¢., the most holy place, 
the second or inner division of the sanctuary—into 
which none was permitted to enter, save the high 
priest once a year—on the great day of atonement, 
and it was set without the adytum, called its “rest? 
(Ps. cxxxii. 8, 11), in order to screen from profane 
aze the solemn symbol of the Jewish religion, 
n the Holy of holies, it was placed under the 
wings of the cherubim (cf. Ps, xviii. 10; Ixxx, 
1; Isa. vi. 1, 3)—not the Mosaic cherubim, which 
were firmly attached to the ark (Exod. xxxvii. 7, 
8), but those made by Solomon, which were far 
larger and more expanded. 8. they drew out 
the staves [Septuagint, rd dyia, v. 7, and ra 
nytacpéva, v. 8}—a little way, so as to project 
see on Exod. xxv. 15; Num. iv. 6), and they were 
eft in that position till an advanced period of the 
monarchy. The object was that these projecting 
staves might serve as a guide to the high priest 
in conducting him to that place where, once a 
qearnbe went to officiate before tie ark; otherwise 
he might miss his way in the dak, the ark being 
wholly overshadowed by the wiags of the gigantic 
cherubim, and he had nothing to guide him but 
the glowing embers in censer, and the 
mysterious light that emanated from the mercy- 
seat, The partial removal of the staves might, 
like everything else in the ‘ample, have a symboli- 
signification, that the tabernacle was now 
stationary, and not to be changed (see on 2 Chr 


Solomon’s prayer at the 


Israel, when they came out of the land of Egypt. 
10 And it came to pass, when the priests were come out of the holy place, 
11 that the cloud filled the house of the Lorn, so that the priests ali 


- filled the house of the Lorp, 


13 darkness. I have surely built thee an house to dwell in, "a settled place 


: for thee to abide in for ever. 
1 


15 of Israel: (and all the congregation of Israel stood:) and he said, ° Blessed 
16 father, and hath with his hand fulfilled zt, saying, Since ?the day that I 


17 I chose David to be over my pcople Israel. 


1 KINGS VIII. 
‘was nothing in the ark /save the two tables of stone, which Moses * put 


dedication of the temple. 


B.C. 1004, 
there at Horeb, ‘when the Lorp made a@ covenant with the children of | ' one 
. 10, 2 
J Dent 10. 6. 
ud d not i* ie. 
stand to minister because of the cloud: for the glory of the Lorp had | * ion: 
Deut 4. 13, 
Then spake Solomon, The Lorp said that he would dwell ‘in the thick |' et hobs 
Ps. 7. 2 
™ Ps, 132. 14, 
And the king turned his face about, and “blessed all the congregation | Johns. 2 
be the Lorp God of Israel, which spake with his mouth unto David my |* ntl 
2Sam 6.18, 
brought forth my people Israel out of Egypt, I chose no city out of all the] 3 hk 
tribes of Israel to build an house, that ‘my name might be therein; but Pee oe 
\ And it was in the heart of | "uke 
David my father to build an house for the name of the Lorp God of Israel. | © i chr.29.10, 


18 And the Lorp said unto David my father, Whereas it was in thine heart| 2. 


to build an house unto my name, thou didst well that it was in thine| feh* ©. 
19 heart: nevertheless thou shalt not build the house; but thy son, that| pn 1.3 
shall come forth out of thy loins, he shall build the house unto my name. | _1Pet.1.3. 
20 And the Lorp hath performed his word that he spake; and I am risen up bene 
in the room of David my father, and sit on the throne of Israel, as the | Diath, 
Lorp promised, and have built an house for the name of the Lorp God | , 2 Ki. 2.8 
21 of Israel. And I have set there a place for the ark, wherein zs "the | **C.°.33 
covenant of the Lorp, which he made with our fathers, when he brought | pa. 63.4. 
them out of the land of Egypt. Isa. 1. 15. 
22 And Solomon stood before ‘the altar of the Lorp, in the presence! *™™** 
xxxy. 3). 9. There was nothing in the ark save | ing His avyrosce by the cloud, and welcoming 
the two tables of stone (Deut. xxxi. 26). Some | Him, with humble but lively thankfulness, to enter 


have concluded from this statement that Aaron’s 
rod (Num. xvii. 10), the goles censer, and the 
manna (Exod. xvi. 33), had been removed since the 
Israelites were settled in the promised land, or 
lost while the ark was captive among the Philis- 
tines. But nothing else was ever in the ark, the 
articles mentioned, Heb. ix. 4, being not in, but by 
it, being laid in the most_holy place before the 
testimony (Exod. xvi. 33; Num. xvii. 10). 

10. the cloud filled the house of the Lord. The 
cloud was the visible symbol of the Divine pres- 
ence, and its occupation of the sanctuary was a 
testimony of God’s gracious acceptance of the 
temple as of the tabernacle (Exod. xl, 34). The 
dazzling brightness, or rather, perhaps, the dense 
portentous darkness, of the clouds, struck the 
minds of the priests, as it formerly had_done 
Moses, with such astonishment and terror (Exod. 
xl 35; Lev. xvi. 2-13; Deut. iv. 24), that they could 
not remain, for the cloud was the emblem of Him 
who made darkness His secret place (Ps, xviii. 11), 
who is invisible to mortal eyes, and ‘‘ past finding 
out.” Thus the temple became the place where 
the Divine glory was revealed, and the King of 
Israel established his royal residence, 

12-21,—SoLomon’s BLESSING. 

12, Then spake Solomon. For the re-assurance 
of the priests and people, the king reminded 
them that the cloud, instead of being a sign 
ominous of evil, was a token of approval. The 
Lord said—not in express terms, but by a con- 
tinnous course of action (Exod, xiii, 21; xxiv. 16; 
Num. ix. 15), 13, I have surely built thee an 
house, This is an apoeenne to God, as perceiv- 


as guest or inhabitant of the fixed and permanent 
dwelling-place which, at His command, had been 
prepared for His reception. [The Septuagint gives 
@ different versiou of this devout ejaculation or 
song :—Tdre eAdAnce Dartwudy barép tov olkov ws 
cuvetéXtce Tov olkodoujoat abtév’ “HXtov eyuw- 
ploey Ex alipavy. Kiptos tte TOV KaTotKel ty yvodu. 
olxodéunpoy olkdv pov, olxoy evmpevi} cauTaé 
Tov Karotkety emt xawwdtnTos, dbx ldov aibtn yeyp- 
amrar év BiBrloo rips ddjs—Then spake Solomon 
in behalf of the house when he had finished 
building it: He knew the sun in the heaven. 
The Lord said from his_ dwelling in darkness, 
Build my house, a magnificent house for thyself, 
to dwell in newness. Behold, is it not written in 
the book of the song 7} 

14 the king turned his face about—from the 
temple, where he had been watching the move- 
ment of the mystic cloud; and while the people 
were standing, partly as the attitude of devotion, 

artly out of respect to royalty, the king gave a 
ervent expression of Prue to God for the fulfil- 
ment of His promise (2 Sam. vii. 6-16.) 
61,—H1s PRAYER. 

22. Solomon stood before the altar—i.e., east 
of thealtar, This position was, at the dedication— 
not on the king’s canopied throne, by a pillar at the 
entrance of the inner court (2 Ki, x1. 14; xxxiii. 2), 
but in the outer court, or court of the people— 
on a brasen scaffold erected for the occasion (2 
Chr. vi. 13; of. Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ b.  viii., 
ch, iy., seo. 2), fronting the altar of burnt offering, 
and surrounded by a mighty concourse of people, 
The altar was probably that which had been 


Solomon’s prayer at the 1 KINGS VIII. 


of all the congregation of Israel, and spread forth his hands toward 
heaven: 
23 


24 
25 


26 their way, that they walk before me as thou hast walked before me. 


spakest unto thy servant David my father. 


that I have builded! 


ery and to the prayer which thy servant prayeth before thee to-day. 
That thine eyes may be open toward this house night and day, eren 
toward the place of which t 

thou mayest hearken unto the 


dedication of the temple. 


B.C. 3004. 

¢ Ex. 15.11. 
And he said, Lorp God of Israel, ‘there is no God like thee, in heaven | *¢2¥-?'% 
above, or on earth beneath, “who keepest covenant and mercy with thy | Mic. 1.1% 
servants that “walk before thee with all their heart; who hast kept with | “ egg - 

thy servant David my father that thou promisedst him: thou spakest also] p.n"5'¢ 
with thy mouth, and hast fulfilled 2¢ with thine hand, as tt 28 this day. | * Gen. 17.1. 
Therefore now, Lorp God of Israel, keep with thy servant David my father | , ta to 
that thou promisedst him, saying, * There shall not fail thee a man in my] ° aot be cat 
sight to sit on the throne of Israel; ®so that thy children take “iy < om ats ¥ 

Dn 

*now, O God of Israel, let thy word, I pray thee, be verified, which thou} fon,” 
Ps. 132. 12, 

But *will God indeed dwell on the earth? Behold, the heaven, as £ 
and “heaven of heavens, cannot contain thee; how much less this house |=scnr's «. 

Yet have thou respect unto *the prayer of thy| Ps. 13.4. 

servant, and to his supplication, O Lorp my God, to hearken unto the a hae 
Acts 17. 24. 

¥ 2 Cor. 12, 2. 

ou hast said, My name shall be there; that or as 

paren which thy servant “shall make |+ or inthis 

T 


"toward this place. And °hearken thou to the supplication of thy 
servant, and of thy people Israel, when they shall pray ®toward this 


place. 
> 2 Chr. 20. 9, 


lace: and hear thou in heaven thy dwelling place; and when thou fot dibes 
hasreat * forgive. , Place. 

31 If any man trespass against his neighbour, °and an oath be laid upon eee 
him to cause him to swear, and the oath come before thine altar in this | » and he 

32 house: then hear thou in heaven, aud do, and judge thy servants, | require an 
“condemning the wicked, to bring his way upon his head; and justify- a 

ing the righteous, to give him according to his righteousness. 4 Deut. 25.1, 


erected by David (2 Sam. xxiv. 25); for there is no 
mention of it in either of the preceding chapters 
(see on 2 Chr. iv. 1), Assuming the attitude of a 
suppliant, kneeling (v. 54: cf. 2 Chr. vi. 24), in- 
stead of the usual standing posture, never used 
in the t but under circumstances of deep 
humiliation, and with uplifted hands, he per- 
formed the solemn act of consecration—an act 
remarkable, amongst other circumstances, for this, 
that it was done, not by the high pec or any 
member of the Aaronic family, but by the king ia 
person, who might minister about, though not in, 

oly things, and spread forth his hands toward 
heaven—not over the people (Num. vi. 22-27), 
but in the customary attitude of prayer; and so 
did not encroach upon the priest’s otiice, by per- 
forming ‘the highest sacerdotal act of solemn 
benediction’ (Stanley’s ‘Lectures,’ xxvii., p. 218: 
see on ch, ix, 25). This sublime prayer, which 
breathes sentiments of the loftiest piety blended 
with the deepest humility, naturally borea refer- 
ence to the national blessing and curse contained 
in the law; and the burden of it, after an ascrip- 
tion of praise to the Lord for the bestowment of 
the former, was an earnest supplication for deliver- 
ance from the latter. He specifies seven cases in 
which the merciful interposition of God would be 
required; and he earnestly bespeaks it, on condi- 
tion of the people praying toward that holy place. 
He then arose, looking eastward, and a second 
time blessed the people, the blessing at the close 
being substantially a brief recapitulation of the 
preceding prayer. It may be expedient to select 
some particular portions of it. 

26, And now, D etn cee Eee 


pray thee, be verified, which thou spakest unto 
thy Bervant David my father. The reference is 
to the great promise, 2 Sam. vii. 11-14. It was 
made to David before Solomon was born. It 
began to be verified at his birth, and still more 
on his completion of the temple, when the glory 
of the Lord was visible in it; but it pointed to a 
far greater, nobler, and more extensive kingdom 
than was embraced by the dominion of that 
magnificent monarch, happy and extensive as his 
dominion was (ch. iv. 20, 21). He had probably 
been taught by his pious father, who had made 
him well acquainted with that promise, to ‘extend 
his views of it unto the distant future; and indeed 
he appears, from his lan guage used here—‘“‘ will God 
indeed dwell on the earth?”—to have been con- 
scious that his own achievements were unable to 
exhaust the fulness of its meaning. For, from the 
announcement of that promise, the Messiah was 
expected as the king, the king of Israel, exalted on 
the throne of David, and in virtue of His close 
communion with the Lord Jehovah, an object of 
universal reverence, exercising justice and dis- 

pnsing mercy to the various families of man’ 
Werdvick ‘Christ and other Masters,’ i, Pp. 

80. hear thou in heaven thy. dwelling place. 
That house of prayer which Solomon was then 
dedicating was a type of the spiritual temple 
afterwards to be built of living stones. And the 
purport of the king’s petition, which was after- 
wards answered by a covenant or solemn agree- 
ment (see on ch. ix. 3), was, that whatever was 
spoken in the earthly temple should be heard and 


ratified in the heavenly temple. 


Solomon's prayer at the 1 KINGS VIII. dedication of the temple. 


83 When ‘thy people Israel be smitten down before the enemy, because 


B. C. 1004. 
they have sinned against thee, and /shall turn again to thee, and |° Lev.2.17, 
confess thy name, and pray, and make supplication unto thee in this] p>. oo 

34 house: then hear thou in heaven, and forgive the sin of thy people| Josh. 7.8 
Israel, and bring them again unto the land which thou gavest unto] 2°hr.62 
their fathers. eJareok: 

35 | When heaven is shut up, and there is no rain, because they have | Jobn 2 26 
sinned against thee; if they pray toward this place, and confess thy | °°” 

86 name, and turn from their sin, when thou afflictest them: then hear thou | alge 
in heaven, and forgive the sin of thy servante, and of thy people Israel, | Ps.2s. 4,5 
that thou ’teach them *the good way wherein they head walk, and| fs 21. 
give rain upon thy land, which thou hast given to thy people for an| peo: i2, 
inheritance. Ps, 119, 133. 

37 If ‘there be in the land famine, if there be pestilence, blasting, | Fs 1488 
mildew, locust, or if there be caterpillar; if their enemy besiege them in ay a 
the land of their ! cities; whatsoever plague, whatsoever sickness there | * 1 Sem. 13 

88 be; what prayer and supplication soever be made by any man, or by all| > , ., 
thy people Israel, which shall know every man the plague of his own |+ lev. 20.16. 

39 heart, and spread forth his hands toward this house: then hear thou in| Deut2as- 
heaven thy dwelling place, and forgive, and do, and give to every man | 0F juste 
according to his ways, whose heart thou knowest; (for thou, even thou |  aicticn. 

40 only, knowest Jthe hearts of all the children of men;) that they may |/ 1Sam 107. 
fear thee all the days that they live in the land which thou gavest unto | 1Chr.® 
our fathers. Hee 

41 Moreover concerning a stranger, that is not of thy people Israel, but | Acts. 2. 

42 cometh out of a far country for thy name’s sake; (for they shall hear of |; Pett 5 + 
thy + name, and of thy *strong hand, and of thy stretched-out| s — 

43 arm;) when he shall come and pray toward this house: hear thou in|} #Xt.19 10. 
heaven thy dwelling place, and do according to all that the stranger | »p° \”,*, 
calleth to thee for; ‘that all people of the earth may know thy name, to | 12 tny name 
fear ™ thee, as do thy people 1; and that they may know that }*this| ‘scaled 
house, which I have builded, is called by thy name. paw 

44 If thy 'peonie go out to battle against their enemy, whithersoever thou | 1the way of 
shalt send them, and shall pray unto the Lorp toward the city which | tbe city. 


87, If there be in the land famine, if there 
be pestilence, blasting, mildew, &c. ‘The mildew 
which committed such terrible ravages in their 
fields, and destroyed their cereal crops, produc- 
ing — was not then known to be of vegetable 
origin, and to be traceable, as modern science has 
taught us to trace oe various ioe. fungi 
of the Uredo and Puccinia families (Balfour's 
‘Biblical Botany’), but was ascribed to.meteorologi- 
cal influences, or rather regarded _as a pestilence 
inflicted by the direct hand of God (see on Lev. 
xxvi. 25; Dent. xxviii. 22, upon the threateniogs 
in which passages these petitions of Solomon are 


founded). 

41. Moreover concerning a stranger, that is 
not of thy people Israel. Not only was prayer 
made in that house to be answered, but the peti- 
tions were to be granted in so conspicuous a 
manner that their accomplishment was to become, 
even to unbelievers, a proof of Jehovah’s supreme 
existence and illimitable power. Solomon in this 
part of his dedication-prayer speaks of strangers 
not of Israelitish descent, repairing to worship Go 
io that te CHa as a known and allowable usage (cf. 
Matt. xxi. 13; Mark xi. 17). There were probably 
a great number of foreigners resident in Canaan 
amongst the Jews, and it would certainly be in- 
creased in the reign of Solomon (see, for ger, the 


proselyte sojourzer, oe xii. 19, 48, 49; Lev. 


xvii. 15; xxiv. 22; Num. ix. 14: and for toshab, 
or zar, the Sipareed, stranger, on Exod. xii. 45; 
Lev. xxii. 10; Num. i. 51). ‘in this remarkable 
passage, which is the more decisive as it contains 
a solemn recognition of the priori bles and objects 
of the Jewish law, proceeding from the highest 
human authority, and sanctioned by the immediate 
aprrspa Hon of God, whose glory filled the house 
of the Lord during the solemn supplication, we 

rceive it clearly laid down, not only that the 

ewish scheme was adapted and designed ‘‘to 
make all the ple of the earth know that the 
Lord was God, and that there was none else;” 
but also that the stranger from the remotest 
region, who should be led to believe in and to 
neon the true God, was not only permitted, 
but called and encouraged, to “pray toward the 
temple of Jerusalem,” to join in the devotions of 
the chosen people of God, and equally with them 
to hope for the Divine favour, and the acceptance 
of his prayers, without becoming a citizen of, the 
Jewish state, or submitting to the yoke of the 
Mosaic ritual or civil law. For the words of 
Solomon evidently suppose that the stranger 
whom he describes as thus supplicating God 
remained, as he had originally been, “‘not of the 
people of Israel” (Graves, ii., p. 368). 

44, If thy people go out to battle... 46. and 
thou... deliver them to the enemy, 80 that 


Solomon blesseth 1 KINGS VIII. the people, 


thou hast chosen, and toward the house that I have built for thy name: | _B © 100 
45 then hear thou in heaven their prayer and their supplication, and maintain | wlan 
their 4 eause. : ae 2 
46 _ If they sin against thee, (“for there ts no man that sinneth not,) and| Jobisa 
thou be angry with them, and deliver them to the enemy, so that they oN. 
47 carry them away captives unto the land of the enemy, far or near; yet} +,'% > 
*if they shall bethink themselves in the land whither they were carried | ect. 7. 20, 
captives, and repent, and make supplication unto thee in the land of them ee ra 
that carried them captives, ”saying, We have sinned, and have done]. j.0°7',.° 
48 perversely, we have committed wickedness; and so ?return unto thee with | «bring back 
all their heat and with all their soul, in the land of their enemies which | te rig 
led them away captive, and "pray unto thee toward their land which | > yen s.¢ 
thou gavest unto their fathers, the city which thou hast chosen, and the| Ps 100.6, 
49 house which I have built for thy name: then hear thou their prayer and pr aly 5. 
their supplication in heaven thy dwelling place, and maintain their !®cause, | * x¢h",‘,> 
50 and forgive thy people that have sinned against thee. and all their trans-| Pro. 23.20. 
gressions wherein they have transgressed against thee, and ‘give them = ~ 
compassion before them who carried them captive, that they may have| hemes. 
51 compassion on them: for they be thy people, and thine inheritance, which | Rom. 10 19. 
thou broughtest forth out of Egypt, from the midst of the furnace of iron: | ee 
52 that thine eyes may be open unto the supplication of thy servant, and we 
unto the supplication of thy people Israel, to hearken unto them in all | or, right, 
53 that they call for unto thee. For thou didst separate them from among |’ eee 
all the people of the earth, ¢o be thine inheritance, as thou spakest by the | ?2™** 


hand of Moses thy servant, when thou broughtest our fathers out of Egypt, | Acts. 10, 


O Lord Gop. : Ps, 108. «0 
54 And it was go, that when Solomon had made an end of praying all this | ‘ #58" "1 


prayer and supplication unto the Lorp, he arose from before the altar of | « Jos. 2.45, 
the Lorp, from mead on his knees with his hands spread up to heaven. | Josh. 2311. 


55 And he stood, ‘and blessed all the congregation of Israel with a loud vhen ce 
56 voice, saying, Blessed be the Lorp, that hath given rest unto his people | » Ps. 119 36. 


Israel, according to all that he promised: “there hath not !7failed one | Jer. 10.23. 


word of all his good promise, which he promised by the hand of Moses his | .3°%, 2" 
57 servant. The Lorp our God be with us, as he was with our fathers: “let of aday in 


58 him not leave us, nor forsake us; that he may “incline our hearts unto | _ bisdvy 


him, to walk in all his ways, and to keep his commandments, and his nt ah 
59 statutes, and his judgments, which he commanded our fathers. Andlet| a” 


these my words, wherewith I have made supplication before the Lorp, be | , 2Ki. 19.19, 


nigh unto the Lorp our God day and night, that he maintain the cause |" peck to 
of his servant, and the cause of his people Israel at all times, as the | Iss. 41.6,8, 


60 matter shall require: that “all the people of the earth may know that | ‘oh 11. 4. 
61 “the Lorp is God, and that there is none else. Let your “heart therefore | ?™!%-% 


they carry them away, &c. This does not refer) captivity: i i i 
e , ay, &¢. ptivity: he prays for their restoration ouly in 
to the national captivity in Babylon, but to the | the event of their returning unto the Lord with 
smaller ‘carrying away,’ which might, and prob- | all their heart, and with all their soul. And this 
ably did, occur in every campai n; and Solomon | language of his was evidently borrowed from state- 
mentions the case of those Israelites who, by the | ments contained in the books of Moses (Deut. xxx. 
fate of war, should be carried away into the | 1-3: cf. Neh. i. 8, 9). 
enemies’ land far and near (Joel iii. 4; Amos i.}] 69. let these my words. . . be nigh unto the 
weds being delivered, on account of their apostasies | Lord our God. In drawing to a close, the royal 
and sins, into the power of foreign invaders (see | suppliant, adverting to the important nature of 
Judges, passim). Solomon petitions that on their | the petitions he had preferred, humbly but fer- 
bethinking themselves orrepenting, the Lord would | vent y prayed that they might be accepted. that 


hear their prayers, directed to Him in that temple | he maintain the cause of his servant—j 
(Dan. vi. 10) and restore them to liberty and their Solomon, as vv. 28, 29, and all his bp Gy 
own land, It is evident that Solomon knew well | the throneof David. and the cause of his people 


the condition on which alone they could enjoy | Israel—according to their necessities and wants in 
ee of the land He speaks a3 one who | the contingenteventualities s cified in the prayer. 

ad not the least idea of the Jews being recalled, | 60. That all the people of the earth may know 
either from a brief or a protracted captivity, while | that the Lord is God, &c.—not only by the exhibi- 


thev continued in the se had caused their | tion of national piety and righteousness, but by the 


God appears to Solomon 1 KINGS IX. a second time. 
be perfect with the Lorp our God, to walk in his statutes, and to keep | _ ©. 100. 
his commandments, as at this day. @ Lev. 23. 34, 

62 And the king, and all Israel with him, offered sacrifice before the Lorp. | 2°" 

63 And Solomon offered a sacrifice of peace offerings, which he offered unto | » ee 
the Lorp, two and twenty thousand oxen, and an hundred and twenty | Josh. 13 & 
thousand sheep. So the king and all the children of Israel dedicated the Jn? * 

64 house of the Lorp. The same day did the king hallow the middle of the yaa 
court that «was before the house of the Lorp: for there he offered burnt | 2%! 14% 
offerings, and meat offerings, and the fat of the peace offerings; because |. Qmse i 
the brasen altar that was before the Lorp was too little to receive the| zx 2. a 
burnt offerings, and meat offerings, and the fat of the peace offerings. ated 

65 And at that time Solomon held “a feast, and all Israel with him, a aan 

eat congregation, from *the entering in of Hamath unto ‘the river of 
gypt, before the Lorp our God, seven days and seven days, even fourteen eee tig 

66 days. On the eighth day he sent the people away: and they blessed | ch. 7. 61. 
the king, and went unto their tents voytal and glad of heart, for all the |, 2Chr 7.1% 
pases that the Lorp had done for David his servant, and for Israel | ° ny hilhe) a 

people. 6. 
9 AND “it came to pass, when Solomon had finished the building of | , Fe! %4 
the house of the Lorp, °and the king’s house, and all “Solomon’s desire tor oe 
2 which he was pleased to do, that the Lorp appeared to Solomon the 2 eek 69 
ch, 8, 5, 


second time, 4as he had appeared unto him at Gibeon. 


tinued protection of a people devoted to the Lord. 
61. Let your heart therefore be perfect [op 0b 
mim]—be at peace with God; ic., consecrated, 

iven to him. The solemn devotion was concluded 


y an appropriate exhortation to the people to 
maintain a sincere and steady obedience to the 
divine law. 

62-64.—His SacriFIcE or PEAcE OFFERING. 

62. the king, and all Israel . . . offered sacri- 
fice before the Lord. This was a burnt offering 
with its accompaniments, and being the first 
laid on the altar of the temple, was, ae in the 
analogous case of the tabernacle, consumed by 
miraculous fire from heaven (see on 2 Chr. vii. 12: 
cf. Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ b. viii., ch. iv., sec. 4. 
On remarkable occasions the heathens sacrifice 
hecatombs (a hundred), and even chiliombs (a 
thousand animals) ; but the public sacrifices offered 
by Solomon on this occasion surpassed all the 
other oblations on record, without taking into 
account those presented by private individuals, 
which doubtless amounted to a large additiona 
number. The large proportion of the sacrifices 
were peace offerings, which afforded the people an 
opportunity of festive enjoyment. An objection 
has been raised against the number of oxen and 
sheep sacrificed on this occasion, as extravagant 
and far exceeding the limits of credibility. The 
objection, however, will appear to be of very 
little weight, when it is remembered that these 
sacrificial victims were not offered exclusively on 
one altar, nor on one day; for not only was the 
festival continued for a fortnight (see on ». 65), 
but to meet the exigencies of an extraordinary 
solemnity, Solomon did doubtless, on Divine 
permission asked and granted, ‘hallow the middle 
of the court’—é ¢., caused additional altars to 
erected in the court of the priests, and perbaps 
in some adjosnieg courts, for use on that special 
occasion only, when 4 single altar was inadequate 
to the requirements. Nor is there any difficulty 
in conceiving from what sources so vast a supply 
of animals for sacrifice was obtained; for, in 


addition to the piety Pe individuals who, 


conse tokens of the divine blessing and con- | es already noticed, embraced that opportunity of 


preseniing peace offerings, some vassal- princes 
may, like Mesha, king of Moab (2 Ki: iii. 4), have 
rendered their tribute to Solomon in oxen and 
sheep. 63. 80 the king and all the children of 
Israel dedicated the house of the Lord. The 
dedication was not a ceremony ordained by the 
law, but it was done in accordance with the senti- 
ments of reverence naturally associated with 
edifices appropriated to Divine worship. 64. The 
frame day did the king hallow the middle of the 
eourt—i. ¢., the whole extent of the priests’ court, 
the altar of burnt offerings, though large (2 Chr. 
iy. 1), being totally inadequate for the vast number 
of sacrifices that distinguished this occasion. It 
was only a temporary erection, to meet the de- 
mands of an extraordinary season, in aid of the 
established altar, and removed at the conclusion 
of the sacred festival. 
65.—THEe Prorie Joyrut. 

65. from the entering in of Hamath unto the 
river of Egypt—i.¢., from oue extremity of the 
kingdom to the other, the people flocked from 
all quarters. #even days and seven days, even 
fourteen days. The first seven were occupied 
with the dedication, and the other seven devoted 
to the feast of tabernacles (2 Chr. vii. 9). The 
cham form of expression indicates that the 
ourteen days were pot continuous, and that some 
interval occurred in consequence of the great da 
of atonement falling on the tenth of the sevent 
month (v. 2: cf. Lev. xxiii. 27), and the last day of 
the feast of tabernacles was on the twenty-third 
(2 Chr. vii. 10), when the people returned to their 
homes (lit., within tents), with feelings of the 
greatest joy and gratitude ‘‘for all the goodness 
that the Lord had done for David His servant, and 
for Israel His people.” (See further as to the 


be | temple and the dedication of it, 2 Chr. iii-viii,) 
CHAP. IX. 


1-9.—Gop’s CovENANT IN A SECOND 

VISION WITH SOLOMON. 
1. And it came to pass, when Solomon had 
finished. This first verse is connected with the 
eleventh, all that is contained between wv. 210 
being parenthetical. 2. That (rather for) the 
appeared, This appearance was, like the 


Mutual presents 


wilt kee 


(a) 


1 KINGS IX. of Solomon and Hiram, 
3 And the Lorp said unto him, ‘I have. heard thy prayer and thy sup- , BC. 902 
plication that thou hast made before me: I have hallowed this house of whee 
which thou hast built, /to put my name there for ever; and mine eyes| $f }17 
4 and mine heart shall be there perpetually. And if thou wilt *walk |7 ch. a 29. 
before me, as David: thy father walked, in integrity of heart, and in A pee ai 
uprightness, to do according to all that I have commanded thee, and |” Gtr sri. 
my statutes and my judgments; then I will establish the| Gen. 4s. 1. 
throne of thy kingdom upon Israel for ever, ‘as I promised to David th — wey 
father, saying, There shall not fail thee a man upon the throne of Israel, | , 3 Sea3.1% 


6 But/if ye shall at all turn from following me, ye or your children, and} 1 
will not keep my commandments and my statutes which I have set before 


off Israel out of the land which I have 
which I have hallowed ‘for my name, will 


this evil. 
10 

built the two houses, 
11 (ow Hiram the kin 

and fir trees, and wit 


12 Solomon gave Hiram twenty cities in the land of Galilee. 


ch. 24, 
7 you, but go and serve other gods, and worship them; then ‘wilt I cut} S$ 
iven them; and this house,| Ps, u2. 12. 
cast out of my sight; ™ and a TT 
8 Israel shall be a proverb and a byword among all people: and “at this |" chr ri. 
house, «hich is high, every one that passeth by it shall be astonished, and| 2. 
shall hiss;.and they shall say, °Why hath the Lorp done thus unto this m win = pi 
9 land, and to this house? And they shall answer, Because they forsook oxi wat 
the Lorp their God, who brought forth their fathers out of the land of | 2ki 25.2, 
Egypt, and have taken hold upon other gods, and have worshipped 1 ahh 
them, and served them; therefore hath the Lorp brought upon them all | "Pe “1. 
* Dent.c9 24. 
And it came to pass at the end of twenty years, when Solomon had Sense 
the house of the Lorp, and the king’s house, |i Wnien 
of Tyre had furnished Solomon with cedar trees| were in- 
gold, according to all his desire,) that then king > aa 
And Hiram ites. 
2 Chr.8, 2. 


came out from Tyre to see the cities which Solomon had given him; and 


former one at Gibeon, most probably made in a 
supernatural vision, and on the night immediately 
following the dedication of the temple (2 Chr. vil. 
12). The strain of it corresponds to this view, for 
it consists of direct answers to his solemn in- 
augural prayer: v. 3 is an answer to ch. viii. 20; 
vv, 4, 5, are au answer to ch. viii. 25, 26; vv. 6-9, to 
ch. vill. 33-46 (see also Deut. xxix. 22-24), 

8. this house, which is high—‘* high,” either in 
point of situation—for if was built on a hill, and 
therefore conspicuous to every beholder; or ‘thigh” 
in respect to privilege, honour, and renown; or 
this house ‘of the Most High,’ notwithstanding 
all its beauty and magnificence, shall be destroyed, 
and remain in such a state of ruin and degrada- 
tion as to be a striking monument of _the just 
judgment of God. The record of this second 
vision, in which were-rehearsed the conditions of 
God’s covenant with Solomon and the conse- 
quences of breaking them, is inserted here as a 
Proper introduction to the narrative about to be 
given of this king’s commercial enterprises and 
ambitious desire for worldly glory. For this king, 
by encouraging an influx of foreign people, and 
a taste for foreign luxuries, rapidly corrupted his 
own mind, and those of his subjects, that ‘they 
turned from following God, they and their 
children’ (v. 6). 

10-23.—Tnz Mutua Presents or SoLomon 
AND HIRAM, 

10. at the end of twenty years. Seven and a 
half years were spent in building the temple (ch. 
vi. 38), and twelve and a half or thirteen in the 
erection of his palace (ch. vii. 1; 2 Chr. viii. 1). 

his verse is only a prospiin iene of the first, 
necessary to recover the thread of connection in 
the narrative. 11. Solomon gave Hiram twenty 
Cities in the land of aa According to Jo- 


sephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. viii., ch. vi., sec. 3), they 
were situated on the north-west of it, adjacent to 
Tyre. Had they lain within the boundaries of 
the promised land, they could not have been 
alienated (Lev. xxv. 23). But they were not 
within the territory of Israel, nor occupied by 
Israelites 4 Chr. viii. 2), but were inhabited by 
Canaanite heathens (Judg. iv. 2-13; 2 Ki. xv. 29) ; 
aud being on the border, and his own acquisition, 
Solomon was at liberty to disnoee of them 
(Selden, ‘De Jure Nat. et Gen.,’ lib. vi., cap. 16). 
They were prebeb lt given to Hiram, whose do- 
minions were small, as a remuneration for his 
important services in furnishing workmen, ma- 
terials, and an immense quantity of wrought gold 
(v. 14), for the temple and other buildings, The 
gold, however, as others think, may have been 
the amount of forfeits paid to Solomon by Hiram 
for not being able to answer the riddles and 
apophthegins with which, according to Josephus, in 
their private correspondence, the two sovereigns 
amused themselves ax Josephus as above)—Hi- 
ram having refused these cities, probably on 
account of their inland situation making them 
unsuitable to his maritime and commercial people. 


[He called them the land of Cabul, ‘a3. G@esenius 
quotes /7iller, in ‘Onomast.,’ V. T., who takes the 
name as contracted for 372, participle passive of 

27, as something exhaled, as nothing, and adds, 


that something like this was erhaps present to the 
e Septuagint renders 


mind of the sacred writer, T 
it by “Opiov, as if their Hebrew text had read 
23, border, coast. This is a much more feasible 
origin of the name than the former. Josephus 
(‘Antiquities,’ b. viii., ch. vi., sec, 3) says that Cabul, 
in the Pheenician language, signitied what does 


The Gentiles 


15 
build the house of the Lorp, and 


17 unto his daughter, Solomon’s wife. 
18 °Beth-horon th 


dominion. 


20 And all the 


not please]. Solomon satisfied his ally in some 
other way; and taking these cities into his own 
hands, he first repaired their shattered walls, 
then filled them with a colony of Hebrews (2 
Chr. viii. 2). They were sui only to agricul- 
turists: the soil was rich and loamy, and required 
field labour, to which the Tyrians were uot 
inured. The refusal, on such a grourtd, of these 
Galilean cities did not impair the amicable tela- 
tions that subsisted between Solomon and Hiram 
(vv. 15-26). The Septuagint (Vatican) omits the 
whole pee contained within these verses. 

15. is the reason of the levy. <A levy refers 
both to men and money; and the necessity for 
Solomon making it, arose from the many gigantic 
works he undertook to erect. Millo—part of the 
fort of Jerusalem, on mount Zion (2 Sam. v. 9; 
1 Chr. xi. 8); or a row of stone bastions around 
mount Zion, Millo being the great corner-tower 
of that fortified wall (ch. xi, 27; 2 Chr. xxxii. 5). 
the wall of Jerusalem—either repairing some 
breaches in it (ch. xi. 27), or extending it, so as to 
inclose mount Zion. Hazor—fortified on account 
of its importance as a town in the northern 
boundary of the country. Megiddo—now Lejjun— 
lying in the great caravan road between Beyot 
and Damascus—was the key to the north of 
Palestine by the western lowlands, and therefore 
fortified, Gezer—or Gazer [713], on tho northern 
border of Benjamin, in the Shephelab, or mari- 
time plain, between Beth-horon the nether and 
the Mediterranean; and though assigned as a 
Levitical city, it continued to be occupied by 
the Canaanites. It was the scene of many & 
severe contest between the Hebrews and the 
Philistines (2 Sam. v. 25; 1 Chr. xx. 4), till at 
last, having fallen by right of conquest to the 
king of pt, who for some cause at ‘ked it, it 
was given by him as a dowry to his daughter, and 
fortified by Solomon. [The sacking of Gezer by 
the Egyptian monarch is rendered in the Alex- 
andrine version of the Septuagint literally from 
the Hebrew original, as in our own. _It is omitted 
in the Vatican here but is narrated in the Sep- 
tuagint addition to Josh. xvi. 10, where, however, 
it is represented as 2 clipe bao of the Canaanites 
and Perizzites.] 17. 1 -horon the nether— 
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13 they *pleased him not. And he said, What cities are these whi 

hast given me, my brother? And he called them the land te Cail 

14 unto this day. And Hiram sent to the king sixscore talents of gold. 
And this ze the reason of ? the itr ee Solomon raised; for to 

is own house, and £ Millo, 

16 wall of Jerusalem, and "Hazor, and ‘Megiddo, and ‘Gezer. on en 
king of Egypt had gone up and taken Gezer, and burnt it with fire, and 
slain the Canaanites that dwelt in the city, and given it for a present 
And Solomon built Gezer, and 
e nether, and “ Baalath, and Tadmor in the wilderness, in 
19 the land, and all the cities of store that Solomon had, and cities for 
his chariots, and cities for his horsemen, and ‘that which Solomon 
. desired to build in Jerusalem, and in Lebanon, and in all the land of his 


A ople that were left of the Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, 
21 Hivites, and Jebusites, which were not of the children of Israel, their 
children *that were left after them in the land, whom the children of 
Israel also were not able utterly to destroy, upon those did Solomon levy 
22 a tribute “of bond-service unto this day. 
did Solomon *make no bondmen: but they were men of war, and his 
servants, and his princes, and his ceptains, and rulers of his chariots, and 


made bondsmen. 


B.C. 992, 

3 were not 
right in his 
eyes. 

8 That is, 
displeas- 
ing, or, 
dirty, 

P ch. 6. 13, 

@ 2 Sam. 6, 9, 

* Josh 1933, 

* Josh. 17.11 

¢ Judg. 1. 29, 

“ Josh. 16.10, 

* Josh. 21.22, 

Josh. 19.44, 

4 the desire 
of Solo- 
mon which 
he desired 

* Judg. 1, 21, 
Judg 3, 1. 

Y Gen. 9. 25. 
Ezra 2. 65. 
Neh. 7. 67. 
Neh. 1L 8, 

5 Lev. 25. 59, 
Jer. 24. 14. 


But of the children of Israel 


situated on the way from Joppa to Jerusalem and 
Gibeon ; it required, from so public a road, to be 
strongly garrisoned. 18, Baalath—Baalbec, called 
also Aven, or On (Amos i. 5). But some think 
that Baslath was in the south of Palestine, near 
the Shephelah, or Philistine plain (cf. 2 Chr. viii. 
5). Tadmor—probably from [7px] palm, a city of 
alms; called by the Greeks Palmyra, between 
amascus and the Euphrates—was rebuilt and 
fortified, as a security against invasion from 
Northern Asia. It was ancieutly a superb city, 
ten miles in circumference. It was situated in a 
dreary desert, in the midst of barren, uninhabited 
sands. It became the capital of a great kingdom, 
the emporium of the Eastern world; and its 
merchants dealt with the Roman and western 
nations for the products and luxuries of India 
and Arabia, John of Antioch says that the atruc- 
tures here erected y Solomom must have been 
demolished by Nebuchadnezzar, who, in his march 
to the siege of Jerusalem, destroyed this city. It 
is now @ mass of maguificent ruins. In accom- 
Plishing these and various other works which were 
carried on throughout the kiagdem, especially in 
the north, where Rezon of Damascus, his enemy, 
might prove dangerous, he employed vast numbers 
of the Canaanites as galley-slaves (2 Chr. i. 18), 
treating them as prisoners of war, who were com- 
pelled to do the drudgery and hard lsbour, while 
the Israelites were only eninge? in honourable 
employment. This policy o ee the de- 
scendants of the Canaanites as serfs to labour in 
pgs, was contrary to the spirit of the Mosaic 
se i and was evidently borrowed from 
gypt Representations of the lowest caste em- 
oyed as ebolters on the public works, as the Fel- 
is in modern Egypt, are abundant on the an- 
cient monumental paintings. Those remains of 
the Amorites were afterwards called ‘Solomon’s 
servants” (Ezra ii. 55-58), and are supposed by 
some to have submit to Solomon, who, on 
their renouncing idolatry, followed the ercenene 
of the Gibeonites in their treatment. But proof 
is wanting. Solomon’s possession of Edom, though 
asmall territory, gave him command of the 
Sea and the great caravan routes into the country 
and ports of Arabia, while his acquisition of the 


The queen of Sheba’s 
23 his horsemen. 
wrought in the work. 


But Pharaoh’s camer came u 


24 
ad built for 


25 house which Solomon 


26 


28 sea, with the servants of Solomon. 


king Solomon. 


10 AND when the “queen of Sheba heard of the fame of Solomon, 

conceming the name of the Lorp, she came °to prove him with hard 
And she came to Jerusalem with a very great train, with 
camels that bare spices, and very much gold, and precious stones: and 


2 questions. 
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These were the chief of the officers that were over Solo- 
mon’s work, five hundred and fifty, which bare rule over the people that 


out of the city of David unto “her 
er: 
three times in a year did Solomon offer burnt offerings and peace offerings 
upon the altar which he built unto the Lorp, and he burnt incense °upon 
the altar that was before the Lorp. So he finished the house. a0 
And king Solomon made a navy of ships in °Ezion-geber, which is 
27 beside Eloth, on the shore of the Red sea, in the land of Edom. And 
4Hiram sent in the navy his servants, shipmen that had knowledge of the 
And they came to ‘Ophir, and fetched 
from thence gold, four hundred and twenty talents, and brought 7¢ to 


admiration of Solomon. 


BC 992. 


* chai. 
ch 7.8. 
2Chr 8.11. 

62 Sam 5.9% 
ch 11. 27, 
2 Chr. 32. 5, 

§ upon it. 

* Num 33.2% 
Dent 2. 8. 
ch, 22. 4%, 
2 Chr 20.36, 

§ lip. 

d@ch 6.67. 
ch. 10. 11. 

* Job 22. 24. 
Ps, 45. 9. 
Isa. 13 12. 


CHAP, 10. 

@ Matt 12.42. 
Luke 11.31. 

® Judg. 4.12. 
Matt 13.11, 


then °did he build Millo. And 


Paran mountains secured him the extensive over- 
land commerce to Egypt and Pheenicia (Drew's 
‘Scripture Lards,’ p. ‘Y31). 

23, These were the chief of the officers—(sce on 
2 Chr. viii. 10.) 

24-28.—Soitomon’s YEARLY SACRIFICES. 

25, three times in a year—viz., at the pass- 
over, pentecost, and feast of tabernacles (2 Chr. 
viii. 13; xxxi. 3}. did Solomon offer burnt offer- 
iags, and peace offerings. . . and he burnt 


incense upon the altar (niby nbpn, he caused to 


ascend; Yppz} (Hiphil), and he burnt incense}— 
i, e., not personally, but through the official instru- 
mentality of Azariah (ch. iv. 2: cf. 1 Chr. vi. 
10), or of some of the other priests. He could 
not without the most daring presumption have 
encroached upon the peculiar province of the 
priesthood (cf. 2 Chr. xxvi. 16-23). The circum- 
stances mentioned in these two verses form a 
proper conclusion to the record of his buildings, 
and show that his design in erecting those at 
Jerusalem was to remedy defects existing at 
the commencement of his reign (see on ch. iii, 


1.4). 

26. Ezion-geber, which is beside Eloth. These 
were neighbouring ports at the head of the 
eastern or Elanitic branch of the Red Sea. Tyrian 
ship-carpenters and sailora were seut there for 
Solomon’s vessels, (see on 2 Chr, viii.) ‘* Ezion- 
geber”—i. ¢., the giant’s backbone; so called from 
@ reef of rocks at the entrance of the harbour. 
*‘Eloth”—Elim, or Elath; i.e, ‘the trees:’ a 
grove of terebinths still exists at the head of the 
gulf. 28, Ophir—a general name, like the East 
or West Indies with us, for all the southern 
regions lying on the African, Arabian, or Indian 
seas, so far as at that time known, Some con- 
sider the name as specially applicable to Ceylon. 
gold, four hundred and twenty talonts—({see on 
2 Chr. viii. 18) At 125 lbs. Troy, or 1,500 ounces 
to the talent, and £4 to the ounce, this would 
make £2,604,000. 


that it was in African Ethiopia—i. e., Abyssinia— 
towards the south of the Red Sea. The opinions 
reponderate in favour of the former. This view 
ates with the language of our Lord, as 
Yemen means ‘south;’ and this country, extend- 
ing to the shores of the Indian Ocean, might in 
ancient times—i.e., in our Lord’s age, when the 
boundaries of the known land southward were 
Raptam, or Prassum—be considered ‘‘the utter- 
most parts of the earth.” [The principal reasons for 
concluding that the queen came from this district 
of Arabia may be summarized as follows :—First, 
the presents she brought to Solomon were pro- 
ducts of that country, as stated by Strabo, Pliny, 
and others; secondly, the expression, Bacittoca 
vorou, ‘‘queen of the south” (Matt. xii. 42) cor- 
responds with the Hebrew Teman, the Arabic 
Yemen; thirdly, the phrase, ex twv mepatwy 
THs yiis, in the same passage of Matthew, corro- 
borates this view; fourth, the traditions of the 
Jewish as well as Christian Church, together 
with the opinions of aisbian writers, tend 
unitedly in the same direction. (See the subject 
discussed at large in Forster's * Arabia,’ and 
in Bruce's ‘Travels in Abyssinia.’)] heard of 
the fame of Solomon—doubtless by the Ophir 
fleet. concerning the name of the Lord—mean- 
ing either his great knowledge .of God, or the 
extraordinary things which God had done for 
him, hard questions--enigmas, or riddles. The 
Orientals delight in this species of intellectual 
exercise, and test wisdom by the power and 
readiness to solve them. 2.a very great train, 
with camels. These animals could not have 
come from the shores of the Indian Ocean, both 
on account of the immense deserts that inter. 
vened and the hostile opposition of countless 
tribes. A long train of those beasts of burden 
forms the common way of travelling in Arabia ; 
and the presents specified consist of the native 
produce of that country. Of course, a royal 
equipage would be larger and more imposing than 
an ordinary caravan. spices. Arabia surpassed 
every other country in the world for the richness 
of its spices. Milton, in alluding to these fra- 
great products, speaks of the breezes which waft 
ar out to sea 


‘Sabean odours from the spicy sho: 
Of Araby the blest.’ ae Ba 


Amongst these spiees would be myrrh, ct 
of Arabia Felix, no less than of orb ree 


The queen of Sheba’s 
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admiration of Solomon, 


when she was come to Solomon, she communed with him of all that was 
3 in her heart. And Solomon ‘told her all her !questions: there was not | ° Pro. 1 & 


4 any thing hid from the king, which he told her not. And when the 


B. C. 992. 


Isa. 69. 4. 
Col 2.3, 


queen of Sheba had seen all Solomon’s wisdom, and the house that he | 1 woras. 


the resinous gum of an odoriferous shrub, valued 
asa favourite perfume, and frequently given in 
ancient times as a present, on account of its 
rarity and usefulness ; spikenard, an unguent 
extracted from a species of valerian, which grows 
on the high and arid pastures of India ; the sweet 
cane, the aromatic calamus of India; cinnamon, 
procured from Ceylon ; and cassia, another species 
of cinnamon, from the Malabar coast. All these 
highly prized spices, which were either the native 
produce of Arabia, or, being brought to the ports 
of that country by the A os merchantmen, were 
carried into every part of the land by the trading 
caravans, were brought to Solomon by the queen 
of Sheha, as presents, which she knew wou d be 
acceptable to that prince. 3. And Solomon told her 


all her questions [7}31]—matters, subjects of 
conversation, including the [ni77] hard questions 


(v. 1); solved all her enigmas, riddles (in this 
sense the words are used, Judg. xiv. 12-14)—a 
species of occupation or favourite pastime, on 
which the greatest and wisest people of the East 
have in all ages delighted to exercise their genius 
and their wit. That the queen of Sheba’s ques- 
tions were neither of a learned nor philosophical 
cast, related neither to moral principles nor 
religious mysteries, but were nothing else than 
enigmas and riddles, is placed beyond a doubt by 
the testimony of Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b, viii., 
ch. v., sec. 3), already referred to, who informs us 
that the wise monarch of Israel, used to relieve 
his graver cares by Nar gg about these 
agreeable trifles, both with kio Hiram, aod 
another Tyrian of great celebrity for his activity, 
skill, and acuteness in such puzzling subjects, as 
also by the well-known fact that they form a 
favourite source of enjoyment with the higher 
circles in many countries of the East at the 
resent day. The Talmud, among the wild and 
Yoolish fictions with which that collection abounds 
relates many stories of Solomon, whom the blind. 
admiration of bis countrymen bas made to play 
as romantic a part as their Arabian and Persian 
neighbours have assigned in their well-known 
tales, to the most renowned of the caliphs. Ofa 
prince so greatly loved and admired as Solomon 
was by his contemporaries, both at home and 
abroad, it is natural to suppose that many aaec- 
dotes, illustrative of the brilliancy and acuteness 
of bis mind, would be circulated in vis day, and 
be fondly transmitted from fatier to son as 
memorials af a great monarch, in whose reign 
they could boast of having lived; but whether 
the stories ascribed to him in this strange mis- 
cellany refer to events which verge occurred, 
and which became afterwards a part of the tra di- 
tionary legends of the country, or whether they 
are pure inyentions of the Rabbis, it is now im- 
possible to determine. Out of this immense mass 
of stories and anecdotes the following is selected 
as bearing upon the illustration of vhis passage, 
and furnishing a sample of ‘the hard questions 
with which the queen of Sheba roved’ Sujomon. 
The legend informs us that the quee:. havin 
exhausted her whole collection of “questions, 
which she had studiously msde of the most 
difficult kind, but which the quick and pevctrat- 
ing mind of Solomon easily unravelled, determined 
on making her last and. greateet effort, by which 
she persuaded herself OT ae bring to a stand 


the hitherto invincible powers of the monarch. 
She formed a nosegay of the rarest and most 
beautiful exotics, such as were growing in the 
pleasant gardens of the palace, and with the 
names and the hues of which she knew the royal 
student of nature to be well acquainted. In the 
construction of this artificial bouquet, she had 
exhausted all the resources of art to render it a 
perfect imitation of natural beauty, and, carefully 
concealing from all but her immediate attendants 
the secret of its origin, she arranged and brought 
it out in such a manner that it was impossible to 
judge by the eye whether it was a production of 
nature or of art. It remained only to choose a 
proper time, when the king might be taken by 
surprise, for the trial of her ingenious stratagem ; 
and fixing therefore on the hour when Solomon 
was seated amid a circle of his courtiers at the 
gate of his palace, in the course of his dail 

administration of justice, she presented herself 
abruptly before him, and holding up her nosegay 
at such a distance that no scent, had there been 
any, could have been perceived, she challenged 
him to tell her whether it was natural or artificial. 
The king looked intently atthe splendid bouquet, 
but seemed ata loss fora reply. The whole divan 
were thrown into confusion by the unexpected 
occurrence—the first time they had ever seen their 
king in perplexity—and waiting in silence, trembled 
for the honour of their. prince, when, happily 
looking around in his distress from the open 
scaffolding that formed his tribunal, he espied a 
swarm of bees fluttering about some wild flowers, 
and causing the nosegay, without declaring his 
object, to be placed on the meadow, he soon beheld 
them, with the greatest satisfaction, refuse to 
alight on the queen's bouquet, thus giving the most 
decisive evidence that it was a work of art. His 
triumph was complete; the whole court rang with 
applause at the sagacity of the king; and the 
queen of Sheba, when she saw this fresh proof of 
the wisdom of Solomon, “‘had no more spirit in 
her.” there was not any thing hid from the king, 
which he told her not—i.e., there were none 
of the questions she put to the king nor of the 
subjects she consulted bim about, which he did 
not understand, nor explain to the satisfaction of 
his royal visitor. 4 And when the queen of 
Sheba hadaeen all Solomon’s wisdom [doy 227] 
—the wisdom of Salomon. Under this word the 
Hebrews comprehended a very large circle of 
mental endowments and useful qualities—not only 
speculative, but practical knowledge ; and there- 
fore the queen of Sheba’s admiration must be 
considered as directed to the whole economy of 
his government; the comprehensive plans he 
formed for engagivg the industry of his subjects 
at home, and for. introducing rivers of wealth 
into bia kingdom through the channels of foreign 
commerce; the order that reigned in the vast 
establishments of the palace and the temple; his 
exquisite skill in the fine arts, the literary works 
he composed displaying a perfect familiarity with 
the entire range of the natural science of his age; 
and the penetrating insight he possessed into 
the principles of human nature: all these this 
Arabian princess had dahige ee of witnessing 
during her sojourn at the court of Jerusalena, 
and the house that he had built [ma7, and the 


palace (xar’ éEoxiv), a8 distinguished from the 
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5 had built, and the meat of his table, and the sitting of his servants, and 
the ?attendance of his ministers, and their apparel, and his *cup-bearers, 
“and his ascent by which he went up unto the house of the Lorp; there 


admiration of Solomon. 
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2 standing 
3 Or, butlers. 
@ 1 Chr 26 16, 


temple, which is called 77: mya}. 5, And the 
meat of his table—including the immense amount, 
variety, and Juxuriousness of the daily provisions 
(cf. ch. iv. 22, 23), as well as the sumptuous 
splendour of the equipage at the royal table 
(v. 21), and the sitting of his servants [a¢%D 


wyv]-and the seat of his servants; i.e. the 


particular place assigned to each according to 
gradation; or the collective body of his servants 
(cf. Ps. i 1, where the original word is used to 
denote a session or assembly), with the tout ensemble 
of the household economy, and particularly the 
orderly manner of the domestic arrangement in 
the servants’ halls and at the various tables in the 
court. An oriental sovereign always possesses a 
vast number of servants; but whether we con- 
sider his large and luxurious table, the extent of 
his harem, the maguificent edifices he reared, and 
the spacious pleasure-grounds he maintained, the 
numerous stud in the king’s mews (see Josephus, 
‘ Antiquities,’ b. viii., ch. vi., sec. 3), besides the 
long retinue of liveried lackeys that composed 
his official equipage, Solomon must have had 
ao enormous number of domestics, natives and 
foreigners (see on their different names and condi- 
tions among the Hebrews, Gen. xiv. 14; xv. 3; 
Xvii. 12,23; Num. xxxi. 11, 26,35; Deut. xx. 14; xxi. 
10). and the attendance of his ministers [Tepry 
yn7gp]—and the standing, the station, of his 
ministers, denoting probably not only the grad- 
uated position occupied by each at the public 
levees, but, in a wider sense, the posts held in 
the court and government, and their apparel. 
While that of Solomon himself was gorgeous, his 
sya robes being usually of very rich stuffs, 
white (Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ b. viii., ch. vii., 
sec. 3), the dress of his attendants also was dis- 
tinguished for its elaborateness and splendour. 
To Pecos in his daily progresses to his gardens 
and pleasure-grounds, he was accompanied by a 
numerous retinue of riders, young men in the 
flower of their age, eminent for their tall and 
handsome figure, their long luxuriant hair hang- 
ing over their shoulders, profusely sprinkled wit 

gold dust, while their persons were attired in 
costly garments of Tyrian purple, with the addi- 
tional accoutrements of armour and bow, and 
his cup-bearers [pwn]. Our translators, fol- 


lowing the Septuagint [which has tous olvoyodus 
evroil have considered that butlers are meant. 
The cup-bearer certainly was an office of great 
importance and influence in the palace of ancient 
Oriental sovereigns (Neb. i. 11), and might be 
entitled to the distinction of a separate notice. 
[Keil, however, reads, nvpa; denoting turned 
work. In this sense it occurs in ch. vi. 23, 28; 
Exod. xxv. 18; while it is used, Gen. xl. 2i, to 
denote the care of drinkin vessels; so that he 
understands it, with the Chaldee version, as re- 
ferring to the furnishing and contents of the 
wine cellar.] and his ascent by which he went 
up unto the house of the Lord [nbp -wx indy) 
my ma. The Septuagint renders this clause, xal 
TIv OoKxabrwow abrov hw avépepev év olxw xuplou, 
and the holocaust (burnt offering) which he offered 
in the house of the Lord]. The Chaldee, Syriac. 
and Arabic versions give a similar translation, an 

80 also does Luther in his German Bible. Under 
the burnt offering, as a principal, the other 


sacrifices are understood to be comprehended; 
and, in his construction of the temple, and the 
order of the sacred service, which doubtless would 
be objects of interest to the queen of Sheba, she 
would be accompanied by Solomon, who would 
furnish all necessary information as to the nature, 
reason, or symbolical import of the various offer- 
ings. This translation, however, though strenu- 
ously maintained by eminent writers as giving the 
true meaning of the passage, is not generally 
acquiesced in; and the view most favoured by 
modern scholars is, that it contains a reference to 
the famous viaduct which Solomon made from 
his palace in the — of David to the temple (2 
Chr. ix. 4). Mr. Williams (‘Holy City’) is of 
opinion that this approach was formed by an 
earthen mound, and identifies it with the street 
extending from the bazaars to the western gate of 
the Har4m—tbe usual way of descent to the Place 
of Wailing. But if this “ascent” was only an 
elevated bank of earth, which was formed with 
labour and expense, to fill up theravine between 
the two hills, she must have been very inexperi- 
enced indeed when she was overwhelmed with 
astonishment at the sight of a construction so 
common. It was not, however, a moundor cause- 
way, but a viaduct, spanned by arches, and de- 
scribed elsewhere as a “covert for the sabbath, 
and the king’s entry without” (2 Ki. xvi. 18)—i.e., 
his private entrance into the temple, which 
formed an object of such unbounded admiration 
to the Queen of Sheba (cf. I Chr. xxvi. 16). To 
Dr. Robinson, the celebrated American traveller, 
the Christian world is indebted, not only for the 
discovery of it, but for directing attention to the 
purpose of the erection. Having observed some 
of the huge stones jutting out from the western 
walls, he imagined at first that this mural disloca- 
tion had been produced by the shock of an earth- 
het or some violent commotion. But on 
urther examination, he found that the stones 
appeared to have belonged to an arch, and at 
length was forced to conclude that this arch must 
have formed a be of the Bripag, which, according 
to Josephus, led from this part of the temple to 
the Xystus on Zion. ‘The traces of this arch are 
too distinct and definite to be mistaken. Its 
southern side is 39 English feet distant from the 
south-west corner of the area, and the arch 
itself measures 51 feet along the wall. Three 
courses of its stones still remain, of which one is 
5 feet 4 inches thick, and the other not much less, 
One of the stones is 203 feet long, another 244 
feet, and the rest in like proportion. The part o 
the curve or are which remains is of course but 
a fragment; but of this fragment the chord 
measures 12 feet 6 inches, the sine ll feet 
10 inches, and the cosine 3 feet 10 inches. The 
distance from this point across the valley of 
the Tyropeon to the fa eer natural rock of 
Zion we measured and found it to be 350 feet, or 
about 116 yards. _ This gives the proximate length 
of the ancient bridge (Josephus, * Antiquities,” b. 
Xiv., ch. iv., sec. 2; “Jewish Wars,” b. i, ch. 7, 
sec. 2; ii, 16, 3; vi., 6, 3; vi. 8, 1). Captain 
Wilson, who is ore by the Palestine Ex plora- 
tion Society, has discovered one of the arches of 
this bridge in id state of preservation. The 
span of this arch is between orty and fifty feet, 
composed of. bal stones, like those seen at the 
Jewish Wailing Place. As to the immense stones 
used in the arch, the fire with which the Chaldeana 
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Howbeit I believed not the words, 
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was no more spirit in her. And she said to the king, It was a true 
‘report that I heard in mine own land of thy acts, and of thy wisdom. 
E until I came, and mine eyes had seen 
tt; and, behold, the half was not told me: *thy wisdom and prosperity 
exceedeth the fame which I heard. Happy ‘are thy men, happy are 
these thy servants, which stand ssitiounlty before thee, and that hear 
thy wisdom. Blessed be the Lorp thy God, which delighted in thee, to 
set thee on the throne of Israel: because the Lorp loved Israel for ever, 
therefore "made he thee king, *to do judgment and justice. And she 
gave the king an hundred and twenty talents of gold, and of spices very 
great store, and precious stones: there came no more such abundance of 
spices as these which the queen of Sheba gave to king Solomon. 
_ And ‘the navy also of Hiram, that brought gold from 4Ophir, brought 
in from Ophir great plenty of 4 cari, Senor and precious stones. And 
‘the king made of the almug trees ® pillars for the house of the Lorn, and 
for the king’s house, harps also and psalteries for singers: there came no 
such almug trees, nor were seen unto this day. And king Solomon gave 
unto the queen of Sheba all her desire, whatsoever she asked, besides that 
which Solomon gave her °of his royal bounty: so she turned, and went 
to her own country, she and her servants. 

Now the weight of gold that came to Solomon in one year was six 
hundred threescore and six talents of gold, besides that he had of the 
merchant-men, and of the traffic of the spice-merchauts, and ‘of all the 
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destroyed the first temple would not affect these 
foundations; nor is it probable that a feeble 
ceclony of returning exiles could have accomplished 
works like these. There is therefore little room 
for hesitation in referring them back to *he days 
of Solomon’ (‘ Biblical Researches,’ i., pp. 425-428; 
Drew’s ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 161, note 30; * Hand- 
book of Syria and Palestine,’ p. 120; ‘Tent and 
Khan,’ v. 275). there was no more spirit in 
her—{cf. Dan. x. 17.) 6. It was a true report, 
&c. The proofs she obtained of Solomon's 
wisdom, net from his conversation only, but 
also his works; the splendour of his palace, the 
economy of his kitchen and table, the order 
of his court, the gradations and _ gorgeous 
costnme of his servants—above all, the arched 
viaduct that led from his palace to the temple 
(2 Ki. xvi. 18), and the remains of which have 
been recently discovered—overwhelmed her with 
astonishment. 9. Blessed be the Lord thy God 
--(see on ch. v. 7.) It is quite possible, as Jewish 
writers say, that this queen was converted, 
through Solomon's influence, to the worship of 
the true God. But there is ro record of her 
making any gift or offering in the temple. 10. she 
gave the king an hundred and twenty talents 
of gcld—£720,000. These and other presents she 
brought were not as tribute, but tokens of amity 
(cf. 2 Chr. ix. 23, 24). : 

11. almug trees—or algum. Parenthetically, 
along with the valuable presents of the queen of 
Sheba, is mentioned a foreign wood, which was 
brought in the Ophir sbips. It is thought by 
some to be the sandal-weod, the produce of 
a low shrub, resembling the privet, remarkable 
for the fragrance of the central parts of the 
etem near the root, and brought from some 
district of India, where it is still very abun- 
dant; by others, supposed to be the Deodar 
(Cedres 4 odara), a species of fragrant fir, much 
used it India for sacred and important works. 
Solomon used it as well-ftted by its red colour 
to be ornamental for stairs in his temple and 
paiace (2 Chr. ix. 11), but chiefly for musical 
instruments. ‘Sanda! = ig found indigenous 
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ou the coast of Malabar only; and one of its 
numerous names there and in Sarscrit is Val- 
gulka,—clearly the name which Jewish and Phe- 
nician merchants corrupted into algum, and 
which in Hebrew was still further changed in 
almug’ (Max Miller, ‘Lectures on the Science 
of Language,’ pp. 189-191). 18. all her desire, 
whatsoever she asked, besides-i. e, Solomon 
not ee gave his illustrious guest all the irsight 
and information she wanted, but, according to 
the Orientai fashion, which is to ask or specify 
certain objects which it would be agreeable to 
obtain, gave her ample remuneration for tha pre- 
sents she had brought—i. e., besides his presents 
in return for hers, made a free donation of what- 
ever shé liked. 

14-29.—His Ricuzs. 

14. Now the weight of gold that came to Solo- 
mon in one yeer—66 talents, equai tv £3,996,000. 
The sources whence this was derived are not 
mentioned; nor was it the full amount of his 
revenue; for this was “besides that he had of 
the merchant-men, and of the traffic of the spice- 
merchants, and of all the kings of Arabia, and of 
the governora of the country.” The great en- 
couragement he gave to commerce was the means 
of enriching his royal exchequer. By the fortifi- 
cations which he erected in various parts of his 
kingdom, and particularly st such places os 
Thapsacus, one of the passages of the Euphrates, 
and at Tadmor, in tiie Syrian desert, he gave 
complete security to the caravan trade from the 
depredations of the Arab marauders; aod it was 
reasonable that, in return for this protection, 
he should exact a certain toll or duty for the 
importation of foreign goods. A considerable 
revenue, too, would arise from the use of the 
store cities and khans he built; and it is not 
improbable that those cities were emporia where 
the caravan merchants unloaded their bales of 
spices and other commodities, and ecld them to 
the king’s factors, who, accorcing to the moderna 
practice in the East, retailed them in the Western 
markets aia profit. ‘The revenue derived from 


the tributary kings, and from the governors of 
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of gold went to one target. 


them in the house “of the forest of Lebanon. 
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scat, and two lions stood beside the stays. 


1 KINGS X. of Solomon. 
B.C. 998, 
olomon made two hundred targets of beaten gold: six hundred shekels | *°r. 

: yt ri made n'three hundred shields of] mop? ve 
beaten gold; three pound of gold went to one shield: and the king put veh 1.8 fs 
Moreover °the king made a great throne of ivory, and overlaid it with | “paave 

the best gold. The throne had six steps, and the top of the throne was| part 
round 1'behind: and there were }*stays on either side on the place of the ofimcnt 
And twelve lions stood there | ;373** 
on the one side and on the other upon the six steps: there was not the | sor, there 
And all king Solomon’s drinking vessels were pve 
of gold, and all the vessels of the house of the forest of Lebanon were of| them 
pure gold; }none were of silver: it was nothing accounted of in the days | » Gen 10 4. 
For the king had at sea a navy ?of Tharshish with the nav Mahe fey 
of Hiram: once in three years came the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, |  genaots’ 
teeth. 


and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks. 


the country,’ must have consisted in the tribute 
which all inferior magistrates periodically brin 
to their sovereigns in the East, in the shape o 
presents of the produce of their respective pro- 
vinces, governors—-[nina. The Septuagint ren- 
ders it by cateuray. ‘Is this a foreign word, 
having a Semitic status constructus, and the 
plural pachoth? The word pechah is remarkable 
from its earl? reception into Hebrew, having 
become a title of some ‘‘governors” in Solo- 
mon’s outlying dominions. For in that they are 
mentioned both here and 2 Chr. ix. 14, in union 
with the kings of ‘‘Arabia,” as persons who sup- 
plied a yearly quantity of gold in addition to his 
regular revenue, and this in connection with that 
derived from the merchants, it is in itself probable 
that ‘the pachoth of the land” were igo Fernors set 
over the Gul lying eonniey beyond Judea proper, 
(cf. ch. xx. 4; 2 Ki. xviii. 24-34; Esth, viii. 9; ix. 
3; Ezra v. 3; vi. 6; viii. 36; Neh. xi. 7, 9; &c.) 
It seems to me most probable that Solomon 
adopted the title as it already existed in the 
Syrian territories ; for it is not said that he placed 
pechahs, but that they paid him gold. Thus the 
name ‘ erent is continued in our Indian do- 
minions. If pechah is connected with pash&h, the 
history of the word would be curious’ (Note by 
Max Miiller—Pusey, ‘On Daniel,’ p. 566,567). 16. 
two hundred targets .. . six hundred shekels. 
These defensive arms were anciently made of 
wood, and covered with leather: Solomon’s were 
covered with fine gold. 600 shekels were used in 
the euciae of each target; 200 targets had 300 
shields, having three pounds of gold in one shield. 
The targets were circular, perhaps with an umbo 
or convex protuberance in the centre, designed to 
be fastened on the person for the protection of 
the breast. The shields, which were only half the 
weight of the targets, were made probably in the 
form of upright bucklers, borne by an armour- 
bearer (cf. ‘Nineveh and Babylon,’ p. 194). They 
were intended for the state armoury of the palace 
(see on ch. xiv. 26). They were ranged on the 
walls of the armoury (Song iv. 4) upon pins fixed 
in the walls for the purpose (cf. Isa, xxii. 24), as 
in the Assyrian temples, 
18. @ great throne of ivory. I$ seems to have 
been made, not of solid ivory, bus veneered. It 
was in the form of an arm-cl air with a carved 
back. The ascent to it was by six steps, on each 


of which stood lions, in place of a railing; while 


a lion, probably of gilt metal, stood at each side, 
which, we may suppose from the analogy of other 
Oriental thrones, sepnored @ canopy (Sir Thomas 


? 


Roe's ‘ Voyages, P. 456, where he gives an account 
of the throne of the great Mogul, ring a resem- 
blance to Solomon’s magnificent seat of majesty, 
but much inferior: see also Ravwlinson’s ‘ Herodo- 
tus,’ iL, p. reg note, p. 179). A golden footstool is 
mentioned (2 Chr. x1. 18) as attached to this throne, 
whose magnificence is described asunrivalled. 21. 
all king Solomon’s drinking vessele were of gold, 
&c. The magnificence of Eastern monarchs was 
generally indicated by a profuse display of gold 
and silver vessels in their palaces. All these 
products may still be procured in great abund- 
ance in Ceylon, which Bochart considered to 
be Ophir, to which Solomon’s fleet traded. 
32. at sea—on the Mediterranean. @ navy 
of Tharshish—Tartessus, between the mouths 
of the Beetis, now Guadalquiver, in the south 
of Spain (Septuagint, Vatican, Oapcis; Alex- 
andrine, Gapoeas}], where gold, and especially 
silver, was got, anciently in so great abundance 
that it ‘‘was nothing accounted of in the days 
of Solomon.” But Tharshish came to be a general 
term for the west of Europe, (Ps. lxxii. 10; Jon. i.) 
Solomou’s fleet, “‘with the navy of Hiram”—i.¢., 
manned with Pheenician mariners, sailed from 
the port of Halon eet ; but whether, doubling the 
Cape, they steered by the western coast of Africa, 
northward to Tartessus, in Spain, or there might 
@ place of that name in India, is unknown, 
‘There may have been,’ as Henderson remarks, 
‘both a Spanish and an Indian 7'harshish, just as 
the name India came to be transferred from the 
east to the distant west.’ once in three years 
—i.e., third year. Without the mariners com- 
pass, they had to coast along the shore, and 
make their voyage by monsoons, The ivory, 
apes, and peacocks might have been purchased, 
on the outward or homeward voyage, on the 
coast of spiale in South Africa, and some por- 
tion of the Indian peninsula, where those 
animals were to be found, ivory [many plural} 
(cf. 2 Chr. ix. 21)—known to the ancients as an 
Indian product. ‘Thus Virgil, ‘India mittit ebur; 
molles sua thura Sabei.’_ [This word, according to 
Gesenius, is compounded of j¥, tooth—generally 
used in the Old Testament for.ivory—and OBNT, 
contracted for O°27, from the Sanscrit ibha-s, ele- 
puett. Keil derives the Hebrew word from the 
optic eboy, elephant, with the articlen. Other 
derivations have been suggested. TheSeptuagint, 
Vatican, has \idwy ropeutwy nai wedexntor, turned. 
aud polished stones (v, 11). The Alexandrine 
renders by odovrév sXepavtway, elephants’ teeth. ]} 
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and concubines, 


23 
25 which God had put in his heart. 


26 And Solomon ‘gathered together c 


and apes [0'>p}. The Hebrew koph bears a con- 


siderable resemblance to the Singhalese kapi, 
rendered by Clough, in his valuable ‘ Dictionary, 
‘an ape or monkey;’ Septuagint, Alexandrine, 
mSykwv, apes]. and peacocks [orpn}, plural (cf. 
2 Chr. ix.21)], ‘The word ‘‘sikhi,” rendered by the 
same lexicographer, a ‘‘ peacock,” also bears some 
similarity to the Hebrew tukiem. In Malabar 
the word ‘‘togu,” which (as well as kapi and 
sikhi) is derived from the Sanscrit, is said to mean 
eacocks ; and this comes nearer the Hebrew’ 
Vardy's * Notices of the Holy Land,’ p. 3). [Sep- 
tuagint, Alexandrine, téwvwv}. ‘These names for 
apes and peacocks are foreign words in Hebrew, as 
much as gutta percha and tobacco are in English ; 
and as those animals are natives of India, their 
names make it certain that this country was Ophir’ 
(Maz Miller). They were particularized probabl 
as being the rarest articles on board, and receive 
as great and_interesting curiosities (previously 
unknown in Western Asia) into that large and 
noble collection of animals which Solomon, in his 
fondness for natural history, had made (ch. iv. 33). 
94. all the earth sought to Solomon, &c.—i. e., in 
a loose sense, the sovereigns of the neighbouring 
kingdoms, or the countries of Western Asia. 
25. they brought every man his present--7. ¢., to 
him as their feudal superior, No doubt, the mak- 
ing of presents is in the East an established 
custom of social life. Not only when going into 
the presence of a superior is it usual to pay such 
a compliment, but even in familiar visits amongst 
inferior people the presentation of some gift— 
‘even a flower or fruit—some token of regard, is 
expected; and the visitor who should omit or 
neglect the observance of this mark of civility 
would incur the suspicion of intending to affront 
or defraud the person on whom he waited. But 
the presents described in this verse as brought to 
Solomon by foreign princes, were of a totally dif- 
ferent character from the conventional tokens of 
civil intercourse, ‘They were made as an acknow- 
ledgment of dependence and subjection—in fact, 
a kind of homage or tribute to Solomon; and 
that we are to understand the presents spoken of 
in this verse as brought with such a view, is 
evident from the fact that they were contributed 
‘ta rate year by year,” as in Assyria (‘Nineveh and 
Babylon,’ p. 635}. 26. on 2 Chr. i, 14-17.) 


So king Solomon exceeded all the kings of the earth for riches and for 

24 wisdom. And all the earth }sought to Solomon, to hear his wisdom, 

t And ‘they brought every man his 

present, vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, and garments, and armour, 

and spices, horses, and mules, a rate pet by year. 

ariots and horsemen: and he had a 

thousand and four hundred chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen, whom 

he bestowed in the cities for chariots, and with the king at Jerusalem. 

27 And ‘the king made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones, and cedars 

made he éo be as the sycamore trees that are in the vale, for abundance. 

28 ®And Solomon had horses brought out of Egypt, and ‘linen yarn: the 

29 king’s merchants received the linen yarn at a price. And a chariot came 

up and went out of Egypt for six hundred shekels of silver, and an horse 

for an hundred and fifty: and “so for all the kings of the Hittites, and 
for the kings of Syria, did they bring them out by their means. 

11 BUT king Solomon loved “many strange women, ! together with the 

daughter of Pharaoh, women of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, 

2 Zidonians, and Hittites; of the nations concerning which the Lorp said 

unto the children of Israel, » Ye shall not go in to them, neither shall they 
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CHAP. XI. 1-8.—Sotomon’s WivEs AND Con- 
CUBINES IN HIS OLD AGE. 

1. But king Solomon loved many strange 
women [ni >}, foreign women ; Septuagint, Va- 
tican, iv Aoyuvns; Alexandrine, P:Aoyuvatos 
nv}. Solomon’s extraordinary gift of wisdom was 
not sufficient to preserve him from falling into 
grievous and fatal errors. A fairer promise of 
true greatness, a more beautiful picture of juve- 
nile piety, never was seen, than that which he 
exhibited at the commencement of his reign. No 
sadder, more humiliating, or awful spectacle can 
be imagined than the besotted apostasy of his old 
age; and to him may be apeaed, the words of 

aul (Gal. iii, 3), of John (Rev. iii, 17), and of 
Isaiah (xiv. 21). A love of the world, a ceaseless 
round of pleasure, had insensibly corrupted his 

eart, and produced, for a while at least, a state 
of mental darkness, The grace of God deserted 
him; and the son of the pious David—the re- 
ligiously trained child of Bath-sheba (Prov. xxxi. 
1-3) and pupil of Nathan—instead of showing the 
stability of sound principle and mature experi- 
ence, became at last an old and foolish sing 
(Eccl. iv. 13). His fall is traced to his love o 
“many strange women.” Polygamy was tolerated 
among the ancient Hebrews; and although in 
most countries of the East the generality of men, 
from convenience and economy, confine them- 
selves to one woman, yet a number of wives is 
reckoned an indication of wealth and importance, 
just as a numerous stud of horses and a grand 
equipage are amongst us. The sovereign of 
course wishes to have a more numerous harem 
than any of his subjects; and the female estab- 
lishments of many Oriental princes have, both in 
ancient and modern times, equalled or exceeded 
that of Solomon’s. It is probable, therefore, that 
in conformity with Oriental notions, he resorted 
to it as a piece of state magvificence. But in him 
it was unpardonable, as it was a direct and out- 
rageous violation of the divine law (Deut. xvil. 
17), and the very result which that statute was 
ordained to prevent was realized in him. His 
marriage es the daughter of Pharaoh is not 
censured either here or elsewhere (see on ch, iii, 
1). It was only his love for many strange women 
of that collective body of Canaanites with whom 
the Israelites of all classes bad been interdicted 


Solomon’s heart turned 
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away from God. 


come in unto you: for surely they will turn away your heart after their 
3 gods. Selosen ane unto these in love. And he had seven hundred 
wives, princesses, and three hundred concubines: and his wives turned 
For it came to pass, when Solomon was old, ‘that his 
wives turned away his heart after other gods: and his heart was not 
5 perfect with the Lorp his God, as «as the heart of David his father. 
Solomon went after “Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zidonians, and after| 4 
6 Milcom the abomination of the Ammonites. in th 
sight of the Lor, and ?went not fully after the Lorp, as did David his 
Then ‘did Solomon build an high place for “Chemosh, the 
abomination of Moab, in %the hill that zs before Jerusalem, and for 
8 Molech, the abomination of the children of Ammon. 
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And Solomon did evil in the 


And likewise did 


from qs erates (Exod. xxxiv. 15, 16; Deut. 
vii. 1-3; Ezra ix. 1, 2; x. 3; Neh. xiii. 23); for 
women, though in the East considered inferiors, 
exert often a silent but powerfully seductive in- 
fluence over their husbands in the harems, as 
elsewhere ; and so it was exemplified in Solo- 
mon. 2, Solomon clave unto these in love [p27]— 


was attached to them, devoted to them, hung 
upon them in love, as a husband to a wife (Gen. 
ii, 24; xxxiv. 3), subjects to their king (2 Sam. 
xx. 2), and people to their God (Deut. x. 20; xi. 
22; Ps. Ixiii. 9) (Septuagint, els aitous exoAXi3n 
Lalwudy tov dyarfoat, Solomon was glued 
(fastened) to them (the idols) in love]. 3. wives, 
princesses. They were probably, according to an 
existing custom, the daughters of tributary chiefs, 
given as hostages for the good conduct of their 
fathers. concubines—were legitimate, but lower 
or secondary wives. These the chief or first wife 
regards without the smallest jealousy or regret, 
as they look up to her with feelings of respectful 
submission. Solomon's wives became so numerous 
not all at once, but gradually, as even at an early 
eriod hia taste for Oriental show seems to have 
ed to the establishment of a considerable harem 
(Song vi. 8). 4. when Solomon was old. He 
eotild not have been more than ove But his 
love of splendour was intense; anda ong course 
of voluptuous indulgence had so far weakened 
the energy of his will, that, in opposition, it 
must be supposed, to bis better judgment, he 
succumbed to the domination of tlie senses. his 
wives turned away his heart after other gods. 
Some, considering the sare of Solomon into 
idolatry as a thing incre ible, regard him as 
merely humouring his wives in the practice of 
their superstition, and, in countenancing their 
respective rites by his presence, as fiving only an 
outward homage, a seusible worship, in which 
neither his understanding nor his heart were en- 
gaged, but from his fondness for a sensuous ritual, 
azzled and took strong hold of his imagination. 
The apology only makes matters worse, as it 
implies an adding of hypocrisy and contempt of 
God to an open breach of His law. There seems 
no possibility of explaining the language of the 
sacred historian, but as intimating that Solomon 
became an actual and open idolater—fto go “after 
other gods” (v. 5) is the usual formula for Japaing 
into idolatry (Deut. viii. 19; xi. 28: xiii, 3; Judg. 
i. 12; Jer. xxxv. 15)|—worshipping images of wood 
or stone in sight of the very temple which in 
early life he bad erected to the true God. Hence 
that part of Olivet was called the high place of 
Tophet (Jer. vii. 30-34); aud the hill is still known 
as the mount of Offence, or the mount of Corru 
tion (2 Ki. xxiii. 13). 8. Ashtoreth—plural, Ash. 
taroth Fetietn a female divinity worshipped. by 
the Sidonians (v, 53; gi xxiii, 13) [Septuagint, 


ty Aoraptn (cf Gen. xiv. 5), the moon]. Milcom 
(v. 33; 2 Ki. xxiii. 13)—Molech, (see Yover’s * Die 
Religion und die Gottheiten der Phonizier,’ p. 12, 
&c.) But though Milcom is commonly considered 
synonymous with Molech, and both were idolized 
by the Ammonites, there was a difference between 
them, not only in name, but in their place of 
worship (the former in a temple built on a moun- 
tain east of Jerusalem, the latter in the valley of 
Hinnom), and in their rites, Molech being in- 
famous for the immolation of children; but the 
rites of Milcom are unknown. Milcom, or Mal- 
cam, their king (Jer. xlix. 1,3; Zeph. i. 3; Amos 
i, 15), comes from the same root as Molech. 
7. Then did Solomon build an high place for 
Chemosh (Sept nants, Xexes) Hewas the tute- 
lary divinity, the national idol of the Moabites 
Num. xxi. 29; Jer. xlviii. 7, 13, 46); aud thouch 
e is once called the god of the Ammonites (Judg. 
xi. 24), that designation arose entirely from a com- 
munity of feeling between two vations having 
the same origin, for Chemosh was an idol distinct 
from Milcom. He built altars for these three; 
but although he is described, ». 8, as doing like- 
wise “for .all his strange wives,” there is no 
evidence that they had idols differing from these. 
The daughter of Pharaoh must be considered 
an exception ; for neither here nor elsewhere is 
mention made of a temple to Ammon or Osiris, 
Amongst the very numerous notices of the 
Edomites and the Hittites which are contained in 
the historical books of the Old Testament, there 
is no allusion or hint as to the religion or worship 
of either (2 Ki. xxiii, 13; 2 Chr. xxv, 20); and the 
probability is, that they adopted the ritual of one. 
of these three great idols, whose worship, par- 
ticularly the Zidonian, was, through the civiliza- 
tion and commercial intercourse of the people of 
Zidon with other nations, extensively prevalent. 
Corbauzx has suggested (‘ Journal of Sacred Litera. 
ture,’ October, 1852) that the two names in this 
verse refer to the same idol, Chemosh (vanquisher, 
subduer) being the proper appellative, and Molech 
ah epithet, signifying the royal god, and identical 
with Baal (Jer. xix. 5; xxxii, 35; Ezek, xx. 23.31: 
cf. Lev. xviii. 21; xx. 1-8). in the hill that is 
before Jerusalem. This hill appears, from Zech. 
xiv. 4, to be the mount of Olives. ‘This pcsition 
is not thus indicated in relation to the Jernsalem 
that now is, or afterwards was, but as it then 
existed, confined mainly to mount Zion. Bearing 
this in mind, there is no difficulty in correctly 
locating the scene of these abominable transactiona 
on the summit immediately east of Siloam and 


. the lower part of Zion ; but travellers, unmindful 


of the local mutations of the city, and locating it 
on the east, or before the present city, have greatly 
misplaced it. The portion of mount Olivet thus 
designated ia nearly isolated, being merely con- 


The Lord is angry 


1 KINGS XI. 


ith Solomon. 


he for all his strange wives, which burnt incense, and sacrificed unto 


their gods. 


9 And the Lorp was “angry with Solomon, because his heart was turned 
10 from the Lorp God of Israel, ‘which had appeared unto him twice, and 
Shad commanded him concerning this thing, that he should not go after 

11 other gods: but he kept not that which the Lorp commanded. 
fore the LorD said unto Solomon, Forasmuch as this *is done of thee, and 
thou hast not kept my covenant, and my statutes, which I have 
commanded thee, *! will surely rend the kingdom from thee, and will give 
Notwithstanding in thy days I will not do it for David 


12 it to thy servant. 


13 thy father’s sake: bué¢ I will rend it out of the hand of thy son. 
‘I will not rend away all the kingdom; bu¢ will give “one tribe to. thy 
son “for David my servant’s sake, and for Jerusalem’s sake, “which I 


have chosen. 


B. C. 984. 
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here- 


Howbeit 


nected to the remainder by the isthmus over 
which the road to Bethany passes. It rises very 
precipitously, and to a considerable height above 
the Kedron and the valley on the east, which 
nearly inclose it.. The picturesque sepulchral 
village of Siloam, where, “it is said,” Solomon 
kept his strange wives, occupies a portion of its 
north-western face, opposite the ‘‘ Virgin’s Fount ;” 
and many other sepulchres are found in its cliffs 
around. It is the southernmost or right hand 
portion of mount Olivet (see on 2 Ki. xxiii. 13)’ 
(Barclay’s * City of the Great King,’ p. 65; Rosen- 
miiller’s ‘Geography,’ i., p. 7; Porter's ‘ Handbook,’ 
p. 100). This rock has in modern times been desig- 
nated, from Solomon’s idolatrous worship, ‘the 
mountof Offence.’ Pobinson(‘ Biblical Researches,’ 
i., p. 405) says this name, mons Offensionis, seems 
to have arisen A. D. 1283. It was an aggrava- 
tion of the idolatrous conduct of Solomon that 
the temples of these idols were erected in sight of 
the temple of Jehovah, and that as the pool of 
Siloam was situated at the mouth of the Tyro- 
peon— | ee tos to, and just a few yards from, the 
mount of Offence—the priests officiating in both 
temples would draw the water necessary for their 
respective lustrations from the same source (see 
Porter and Rawlinson as above, and Drew’s ‘Scrip- 
ture Lands,’ p. 157). 8. burnt incense, and sacri- 
ficed unto their gods. The first was considered a 
higher act of homage, and is often used as synony- 
mous with worship (2 Ki. xxii. 17; xxii. 5). 
Thus the wisdom of the uxorious monarch fell 
before the irresistible power of love. 
difference between the religion of the heart and 
that of the head; and while David his father, 
amid his mavy great sins, never let his faith be 
extinguished, but, on repentance, returned with 
all the ardour of a first love to God as the chosen 
vortion of his soul, Solomon cast off all homage to 
ehovah as the covenanted God of Israel. It is 
impossible to believe that so acute and reflecting 
a mind as his could settle down into atheism. 
But into infidelity he did certainly fall; and 
whether, having indulged in philosophizing views of 
religion, he became a votary of nature-worship— 
a Pantheist—conceiving it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence in what mode or by what rites the Deity was 
worshipped, for under whatever name, 


‘Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,’ 


the same object of faith was present to the minds 
of the intelligent; or whether, as has been 
already observed, he was deluded, through the 
vitiating influence of sensuality, into absolute 
idolatry, itis certain that he renouaced the faith of 
his fathers ; or if he still adhered to it in external 
observance, he set motors his subjects an attempt 


There is a’ 


at the impossible union of the worship of idols 
with that of Him whose first command to Israel 
was, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
Solomon’s religious perversion, and the cause 
that produced it, are graphically described by 
Milton in these beautiful lines— 


‘Ashtoreth, whom the Phoenicians callod 
Astart®, Queen of Heaven, with crescent horns; 
To whose bright image nightly by the moon, 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs; 

In Zion not unsung, where stood at length 

Her temple on th’ offensive mountain, built 

By that uxorious king, whose heart, though larga, 
Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 

To idols foul'—'Parapisz Lost,’ b. L 


9.13.—GoD THREATENS HIM. 

9, the Lord was angry with Solomon. The 
Divine appearance, first at Gibeon, and then at 
Jerusalem, after the dedication of the temple, 
with the warnings given him on both occasions, 
had left Solomon inexcusable ; and it was proper 
and necessary that on one who had been so 
signally favoured with the gifts of heaven, but 
who had grossly abused them, a terrible judg- 
ment should falk The Divine sentence was 
announced to him probably by Ahijah; but 
there was mercy mingled with judgment, in 
the circumstance that it should not be inflicted 
on Solomon personally, and that a remnant of the 
kingdom should be spared—‘for David’s sake, and 
for Jerusalem’s sake, which had been chosen’ to 
put God’s name there; not fram a_partial bias in 
favour of either, but that the Divine promise 
might stand, (2 Sam. sre 13. I will give one 
tribe. to thy son—i, e., the large and populous 
tribe of Judah, including the small tribe of Ben- 
jamin, which was contiguous, and, in fact, divided 
with it the possession of Jerusalem. Josephus 
(‘ Antiquities,’ b. viii., ch. vii., sec. 5) expressly 
mentions ‘two tribes.’ There were left to Reho- 
boam the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi (2 
Chr. xi. 12, 13), and multitudes of Israelites, who, 
after the schism of the kingdom, established their 
residence within the territory of Judah, to enjoy 
the privileges of the true religion (ch. xii. 17). 
These are all reckoned as one tribe. Respecting 
Solomon’s multiplication of wives, it may be 
observed that the sin was his own. ‘His heart 
was turned away after other pode: but the 
apostasy was personal, not uational. The people at 
large were not involved in its pulls, and therefore 
did not forfeit the tenure of the land of Canaan. 
But Solomon was punished ; as the kingdom was 
taken from his family—not wholly, indeed (a small 
remnant being reserved, from regard to David 
and to Jerusalem, the place which Jehovah had 
chosen), nor in bis lifetime, although the latter 
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15 Edomite: he was of the king’s seed in Edo 
David was in Edom, and Joab the captain of the host was gone up to 


arose out of Midian, an 
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And the Lorp ?stirred up an adversary unto Solomon, Hadad the | _3.°.%_ 
dom. For %it came to pass, when 


of Solomon, 


P Deut.31.16, 


) Deut,32.39, 
16 bury the slain, “after he had smitten every male in Edom, (for six months 4. 
did Joab remain there with all Israel, until he had cut off every male in i. 
17 Edom,) that Hadad fled, he and certain Edomites of his father’s servants| “3, ~ 
18 with him, to go into Egypt; Hadad being yet a little child. And they] 1a 13.17. 
a came to Paran: and they took men with them aging 
out of Paran, and they came to Egypt, unto Pharaoh king of Egypt; which | ¢ ogsm.au. 
gave him an house, and appointed him victuals, and gave him land. And} 1cbr.is.3 
Hadad found great favour in the sight of Pharaoh, so that he gave him tye 
to wife the sister of his own wife, the sister of Tabpenes the queen. And | + gen 95.93. 
the sister of Tahpenes bare him Genubath his son, whom Tahpenes weaned | _ Gen. 27. 40. 
in Pharaoh’s house: and Genubath was in Pharaoh’s household among | om *'s 
the sons of Pharaoh. And ‘when Hadad heard in Egypt that David slept | Ps 6, — 
with his fathers, and that Joab the captain of the host was dead, Hadad | | title. 
said to Pharaoh, ‘Let me depart, that I may go to mine own country. |* +14 
Then Pharaoh said unto him, But what hast thou lacked with me, that, | «sena me 
behold, thou segkest to go to thine own country? And he answered, Me ois 


5Nothing: howbeit let me go in any wise. 


period of his reign was disturbed by foreign 
adversaries in the remote parts of his kingdom- 
empire. 

14-40.—SoLomon’s ADVERSARIES. 

14. the Lord stirred up an adversary... Hadad 
the Edomite [175, or 73% (v. 17); Septuagint, ’Adad 
(the dynasty of the Hadads continued till the 
reign of David, the last sovereign being probably 
the Hadad, not Hadar, mentioned Gen. xxxvi. 
39, and also in 1 Chr. i. 50-51; the grandfather of 
the prince who is mentioned here)]—‘“‘ stirred up,” 
é.e., permitted him, through the impulse of his own 
ambition or revenge, to attack Israel During 
the war of extermination which Joab carried on 
in Edom (2 Sam. viii. 13), this Hadad, of the royal 
family [}0p WW); Septuagint, ra:ddprov prxpdv], a mere 
boy when rescued from the sword of the ruthless 
conqueror, was carried into Egypt, hospitably 
entertained, and Became allied with the heuse 
of the Egyptian king, 16. when David was in 
Edom [Septuagint, ev rd éForoIpeicu Aavid, tov 
*EdéuJ—when David had laid waste Edom. and 
Joab the captain of the host was gone up to 
bury the slain. It os from the record (2 
Sam. viii. 13) that David in person gained a signal 
victory over the Edomites in the valley of Salt 
(cf. Ps, lx. 6-12; Ixviii.; exviii. 7-13). Beyond 
the bare announcement of the fact, however, no 
information is given; and we should have been 
left in complete ignorance of every circumstance 
connected with that campaign, but for a few 
incidental details introduced into this passage; 
Whatever was the cause of provocation given by 
the Edomites—whether, as appears probable from 
the relation in 2 Sam. viii, that people had 
taken advantage of David's absence in northern 
Syria, to invade his kingdom, or from some other 
cause of offence—he marched against them with a 
great army (cf. 1 Chr, xviii. 12), and having over: 
taken them “‘in the valley of Salt” (the north of 
the Arabah) he took summary vengeance Upon 
them: theslanghter wasimmense. It was assigned. 
to Joab, after David’s return to his capital, to carry 
out the victory. Accordingly he proceeded to 
Edom, and remained for six months in that 
country, pursuing a war of extermination against 
the adult male population. There is an obscurity 
about the statement sa Joab’s goivg up to bury 


the slain,—whether, as Hengstenberg, Keil, &c. 
think, it refers to the Israelites who fell in the 
valley of Salt, and whose bodies had lain with- 
out the rites of sepulture till his arrival; or, as 
Stanley suggests, it applies to the Edomite males, 
whom he interred in the rocky caverns of Petra, 
But the revenge was dreadful; and so great was 
the terror inspired by the energetic and sanguina 

proceedings in Edam, that no attempt to distur 

the Hebrew conquerors of their acquisitions in 
that country was made for a long course of 
time, 18, they arose out of Midian. [T'heniis, in 
his ‘Commentary,’ suggests that instead of bia) 
there should be substituted }irp, in the Negeb of 


Palestine, which he supposes might be the tem- 
porary residence of the Edomite royal family ; and 
the Septuagint has é« tijs #oews Madidu.| But 
there is no reason to suspect the genuineness of 
the Hebrew text, which gives an intelligible ac- 
count of the young prince’s flight, first amongst 
some of the nomadic tribes of that Midian which 
lay east of Edom (Num. xxii. 4, 7; xxv. 15-31), its 
capital, Midian, being situated on the Arnon, or 
more probably of the Sinaitic Midian (see on 
Exod. ii. 15), whence, finding a safe opportunit A 
he was conveyed, under the care of a iriendiy 
escort, westward to the town of Pharan, in the 
wilderness of that name (et-Tih), and sought a 
permanent asylum in Egypt. The reigning mon- 
arch belonged to the dynasty of the military 
pontiffs, and was predecessor of Solomon’s father- 
in-law (Uhlemann, ‘Egypt. Alt.,’ b. iii., ch. ii., sec. 
9; Lepsius, ‘Kritik der Quellen,’ p. 499; Browne's 
‘Ordo Seclorum,’ sec. 513; Nolan’s egyptian 
Chronology Analyzed’). In after-years thet ought 
of his native land and of his lost kingdom taking 
a strong hold of his mind, Hadad, on learning the 
death of David and Joab, renounced the ease, poa- 
sessions, and glory of his Egyptian residence, to 
return to Edom, and attempt the recovery of his 
ancestral throne, 22, Then Pharaoh said unto 
him, But what hast thou Jacked with me, &c.? 
The king of Egypt endeavoured in vain to dis- 
suade him, but at length — to Hadad’s 
importunities, But whether he assisted him with 
troops to prosecute his claims as Pretender, we 
are not informed; nor is ny account given in 
the sacred history of the result of his enterprise, 


The adéersaries 1 KINGS XI. of Solomon, 
23 And God stirred him up another adversary, Rezon the son of Eliadah, | 3 ° %. 
24 which fled from his lord ‘Hadadezer king of Zobah. And he cathaved ¢ 28am 8 3, 
men unto him, and became captain over a band, “when David slew them| 732 '0® 
of Zobah: and they went to Damascus, and dwelt therein, and reigned fer Oe 
25 in Damascus. And he was an adversary to Israel all the days “of Solo- |. 1Chr 13.3. 


mon, besides the mischief that Hadad did: and he abhorred Israel, and 


reigned over Syria. 
26 


28 the breaches of: the city of Davi 


of Joseph. 


“ 2Sam. 108, 
1. 
¥ chr. 15, 2, 


And ” Jeroboam the son of Nebat, an Ephrathite of Zereda, Solomon’s | ’ch 12.2. 
servant, whose mother’s name zas Zeruah, a widow woman, even he 
27 lifted up Ais hand against the king. And this was the cause that he 

lifted up Ais hand against the king: “Solomon built Millo, and S repaired 
‘ his father. 
was a mighty man of valour: and Solomon seeing the young man that 
he 7 was industrious, he made him ruler over all the ® charge of the house 


ch. 13. 1, 
2 Chr. 13, 6, 
* 2 Sam. 10, 
21, 
Y ch. 9, 21. 
6 closed 
7 did work. 
Pro 22. 29, 
8 burden, 


And the man Jeroboam 


But the Septuagint inserts a clause to the effect 
that he succeeded in his attempt [airy 4 xaxla 
iw émoincev Adep: kai éBapvSiuncev Icpaid, Kat 
éBacidevoev ev yn "Edeu—This was the evil (mis: 
chief) which Hadar (Hadad) produced. His move- 
ments caused much annoyance to the Hebrew 
government, and he reigned in (established himself 
on the throne of) Edom]. This statement. how- 
ever, is not only unwarranted by the Hebrew 
text in the passage under review, but it is con- 
las f to historical fact, Edom remaining tributary 
to Judah even in the time of Jehoshaphat (ch. 
xxii. 47). 

23,God stirred... up another adversary, 
Rezon the son of Eliadah, &c. This man, who 
had probably been general of Hadadezer, and on 
the defeat of that great king (2 Sam. viii. 3-8) had 
successfully withdrawn a large force, went into 
the wilderness, led a predatory life, like Jephthah, 
David, and others, on the borders of the Syrian 
and Arabian deserts, and having acquired great 
power through the aid of the ema 2 party 
that followed him, at length became king in 
Damascus, threw off the yoke, and was ‘the ad- 
versary of Israel all the days of Solomon.’ Ac- 
cording to the tenor of the context, the concluding 
clause of v. 25 must refer to this chief, and be cou- 
sidered as describing the full exteutof the kingdom 
which he bad acquired. Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ 
b, viii., ch. vii., sec. 6), apparently following the 
version of the LXX., gives a different account. 
According to him, Hadad, finding all his attempts 
to recover his hereditary kingdom defeated by the 
numerous and powerfu gervens which the He- 
brews had planted throughout the Edomite terri- 
tory, turned his views northward, and_ joining 
with Rezon, a leader of banditti, found in the 
unprotected state of Syria, a country open to the 
incursions of a bold and powferful invader. He 
became king of that extensive region, giving & 
roving commission to Rezon in the outlying 
district of Syria, avd he was the first Hadad 
his successors taking the official title of Benhadad. 
from him, the illustrious founder of the power- 
ful kingdom of Damascene Syria. These hostile 
neighbours, who had been long kept in check a 
the traditional fame of David’s victories, too 
courage, and breaking out towards the latter end 
of Solomon’s reign, must have not only disturbed 
his kingdom by their inroads, but greatly crippled 
his revenue, by stopping his luerative traffic with 
Tadmor avd the Euphrates. [The following 1s 
the text of the Septuagint, from which Josephus 
drew his account:—Kai fryeipe xiptos Zarav 76 
Vuropav, tov "Adep diy, prernaien xal tov Bora 


bidv ’EXtadaé tov év Paeuad ’Adadéfep Raotiéa Louke 
Kbptoy airrou, Kai cuvySpoicbnoav én’ abtov avdpes, 
Kai qv dpxwy cvotpénuatos, kal mooxatehaBeTo tiv 
Aapagéx’ kai ficav Larav tH "lopaij\ wacas tas 
Hpéopas Lahwucy, cat “Adep o’ldovpatos éx Tov onép- 
patos THs Baothelas éy "Idovnaia—And the Lord 
raised up an adversary to Solomon, Adar the 
Idumean, and Esrom, son of Eliadah (who fled 
from) the Syrian, Hadadezer, king of Zobah, his 
master. They collected a body of men against 
him (Solomon), and he (Hadad) was leader of the 
tumultuary band, and seized upon Damascus, and 
they were adversaries to Israel all the days of 
Solomon, And Adar the Idumean was of the 
royal family of Edom.] This was in various 
respects a severe blow to Solomon; for ‘the 
revolt of the Damascenes in the north must have 
been followed not only by the removal of his 
garrisons from that city, but by the evacuation of 
those desert fortresses which he had built for the 
security of his north-eastern territories. Nor were 
these the only results of that revolt. There was 
an immediate reduction of his revenues from this 
source, in consequence of the establishment of the 
new, power at Damascus; and now the wealthy 
aziers of the Gaulan and Bashan plains were no 
onger protected from invasion. ‘Their estates, 
their flocks, their encampments, were continually 
liable to Joss and damage’ (Drew’s ‘Scripture 
Lands,’ p. 163). 
26. And Jeroboam the son of Nebat, an Eph- 
rathite of Zereda [ova7, Jarobeam (whose people 


is many)]—‘‘son of Nebat,” identical, according to 
Jewish tradition, with Shimei (sec on 2 Sam. xvi. 
5); “*an Ephrathite "—i. e., belonging to the terri- 
tory of Ephraim ; ‘‘ of Zereda” (cooling) (2 Chr. iv. 
17: cf. Judg. vy. 22), a town near Scythopolis 
[Septuagint, é« 7s Dapepa], whose mother’s name 
was Zeruah [Apry, leprous]. 2a widow woman. 
On the assumption that Nebat=Shimei, she was 
reduced to a state of widowhood by the execution 
of her husband, near the commencement of Solo- 
mon’s reigii (see on ch. ii. 46). 28, And the man 
Jeroboam was a mighty man of valour [95 72,3] 
—mighty, in_power, as of Nimrod (Gen. x. 8), in 
wealth, as of Boaz, Kish, and other Israclites (Ruth 
ii, 1; 1 Sam. ix, 1; 2 Ki. xv. 20). But in this 
passage it is used metaphorically of strovg mental 
capability, active, enterprising (Septuagint, dviie 
Zoywv], and Solomon seeing the young man that 
he was industrious [npxbo nyy72]—that he did 
the king’s business (cf. Dan. viii. 27), he made 
him ruler [7pr]—set him over, ail the charge, 


Ahijah prophesieth the 


1 KINGS XI. 


division of the kingdom. 


29 


31 
32 
33 


34 ments, as did David his father. 


And it came to pass at that time when Jeroboam went out of Jeru- 
salem, that the prophet,’ Ahijah the Shilonite found him in the way; and 
he had clad himself with a new garment; and they two were alone ip the 
30 field: and Ahijah caught the new garment that zas on him, and “rent 
it in twelve pieces: and he said to Jeroboam, Take thee ten pieces; for 
thus saith the Lorp, the God of Israel, Behold, °I will rend the kingdom 
out of the hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to thee: (but he 
shall have one tribe for my servant David’s sake, and for Jerusalem’s|. 
sake, the city which I have chosen out of all the tribes of Israel:) because ; 
that they have ‘forsaken me, and have os ¢Ashtoreth the goddess 
of the Zidonians, ‘Chemosh the god of the ; 
god of the children of Ammon, and have not walked in my ways, to do 
that which is right in mine eyes, and to keep my statutes and my judg- 
Howbeit I will not take the whole king- 
dom out of his hand: but I will make him prince all the days of his life 


B. C, 984. 
* Josh. 18. 1 
ch. 12. 15, 


27, B. 
1Sam. 21.5. 
> ch. 12.1, 10+ 


ch. 6, 12, 13, 
1 Chr. 28. 0, 
2 Chr. 15. 2, 
Jer 2.13, 
Hos. 4. 17 
@ Judg. 2. 13. 
1Sam. 7. 3. 
* Num 21.29, 
Jer. 48. 7, 


oabites, and / Milcom the 


for David my servant’s sake, whom I chose, because he kept my command-| 12. 


35 


ments and iy statutes: but I will take the kingdom out of his son’s |’ A*ts?-4% 


[d229, all the burden; Septuagint, ras apctis, 
all the loads, burdens}. In short, Jeroboam was 
a young man of talen$ and energy, who, Pani 
been appointed by Solomon superintendent o 
the public works projected around J erusalem, had 
risen into public notice; and on being informed 
by a very significant act of the prophet Ahijah of 
the royal destiny which by Divine appointment 
awaited him, his mind took a new turn. He 
became an internal enemy, of a still more formid- 
able character than either Hadad or Rezon. 

29, the prophet Ahijah the Shilonite [s>win] 
(see on 2 Sam. xv. 12)—i.¢., a native or ivhabi- 
tant of Shilo (Seilfn) [Septnagint, Enrtw; Jose- 
a ‘Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. i., secs. 19, 20, E:Aovv: 

ut ‘Antiquities,’ b. viii, ch. vii., sec. 7, Dido 
(cf. ch. xiv. 2, 4’. The Septuagint has "Axia 6 
=n\wvitys (see on Josh. xviil. 1-10; Judg. xxi. 19, 

} He was successor to Nathan and Gad. 

building still stands in Seilan which goes by the 
name of en-Neby Abtjab, the prophet Ahijah 
(Thrupp, ‘Ancient Jernsalem,’ 4 ‘His 
ministrations were carried .on amidst the tribes 
on the central highlands of Ephraim, among the 
oldest and most inflnential families in the country, 
and in the tribe which was the most important, 
both in respect of its large interest in the pros- 
perity of the state and of its ancestral recollec- 
tions. Moreover, ane of the holy places was 
possessed by them. Shiloh, with a sacred antiquity 
now gathering around it, continually reminded 
them of what was forgotten amid the pomp of the 
southern city. There accordingly an expression of 
the gathering discontent of the better spirit of the 
community was first made public; and it was 
very naturally first heard there, since “the burden 
of Joseph,” imposed according to the fertility and 
productiveness of the soil, would, in that garden 
district of the country, be most irksome avd 
oppressive’ (Drew's ‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 162). 
and he had clad himself [np2n9]—having wrapped 
himeelf. with a new garment [rnby by transpo- 
sition for Np, the wide outcr mantle, or cloak 
(Gen. ix. 23; Deut. ‘xxii. 17). The meaning is 
“Ahijah the Shilonite, the prophet, went an 

took & At station in the way’, and in order that he 
might not be known, he wrapped himself up, so as 
closely to conceal himself, in a new garment, a 
surtout, which he afterwards tore in twelve pieces. 
30. And Ahijah caught the new garment that 
‘was on him, and rent pan in twelve pieces, This 


is the first symbolical action recorded of a pro- 
het. From the rude and imperfect. state of 
pape in early times, men would insensibly 
acquire the habit of communicatin : 
intermixture of gestures and words; and _ this 
practice, called ‘the voice of the sign’ (Exod. 
iy. 8) was continued in a more advanced condi- 
tion of social life, when avy new or important 
intelligence was to be communicated, as well fitted 
to strike the attention, to engage the imagination, 
and to impress the memory. Hence it was resorted 
to by Ahijah on bis iaterview with Jeroboam, (cf. 
Jer. xxvii. 2, &c.) Notwithstanding this privacy, 
the story, and the —— connected with it, 
robably reached the kin»’s ear, and Jeroboam 
ated a marked man. is aspiring ambition, 
impatient for the death of Solomon, led him to 
form plots and conspiracies, in consequence of 
which he was compelled to flee to Egypt. Thongh 
chosen of God, he could not wait the course of 
God’s providence, and therefore incurred the 
ponaity of death by his criminal rebellion. The 
Jai exactions and compulsory labour Y 28) 
which Solomon latterly imposed upon his subjects, 
when his foreign resources began to fail, ha pre- 
pared the greater part of the kingdom for a revolt 
under so popular a demagogue as Jeroboam. But 
there were other causes which combined to dis- 
turb the close of Solomon’s reign, and to unsettle 
his throne. eet hed human and earthly, 
governments as well as humbler associations, has 
a destined course to run. The kingdom of Israel 
reached its culmivatiog point onder David and 
Solomon,—of vigour and conquest under the for- 
mer, and of wealth and splendour under the latter. 
But the fabric of Solomon’s grandeur had uot the 
elements of stability; and being corrupt in its 
internal state, as well as wholly factitious in its 
external relations with the world, it was erelong 
dismembered, broken into fragments, and like a 
splendid vision, passed away. ‘he severity of 
his despotic rule, rivalling the magnidoence of the 
ancient Oriental autocrats, aud oppressing his 
people by grinding exactions to maintain hig 
numerous harem, as well as outraging the feel- 
ings of the better classes by his woeful idolatries, 
trampling upon the national constitution, and 
altering the character and destiny of Israel by 
bis commercial and unrestricted intercourse with 
other nations; above all, having failed to con- 
solidate his wide-spread empire by the bond of 
the true religion, his government neither enjoyed 
the blessing of God, nor secured the attachment 


ideas by an 
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36 hand, and will give it unto thec, even ten tribes. And unto his son will 
I give one tribe, that ° David my servant may have a ® light alway before 
me in Jerusalem, the city which I have chosen me to put my name there. 

37 And I will take thee, and thou shalt reign according to all that thy soul 

38 desireth, and shalt be king over Israel. And ié shall be, if thou wilt 
hearken unto all that I command thee, and wilt walk in my ways, and 
do that és right in my sight, to keep my statutes and my commandments, 
as David my servant did, that I “will be with thee, and ‘build thee a 

89 sure house, as I built for David, and will give Israel unto thee: and I 

will for this afflict the seed of David, but not for ever. 

Solomon sought therefore to kill Jeroboam: and Jeroboam arose, and 
fled into Egypt, unto Shishak king of Egypt, and was in Egypt until the 
death of Solomon. 

41 And /the rest of the 1acts of Solomon, and all that he did, and his 

42 wisdom, are they not written in the book of the acts of Solomon? And 
‘the time that Solomon reigned in Jerusalem over all Israel eas forty 

43 years. And ‘Solomon slept with his fathers, and was buried in the city 
of David his father: and ™ Rehoboam bis son reigned in his stead. 

12 AND “°Rehoboam went to Shechem: for all Israel were come to 

2 


Rehoboam succeeds 


40 


Shechem to make him king. 

_And it came to pass; when >Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who was yet 
‘in Egypt, heard of it, (for he was fed from the presence of king Solo- 
3 mon, and Jeroboam dwelt in Egypt,) that they sent and called him. 

And Jcroboam and all the congregation of Israel came, and spake unio 
4 Rehoboam, saying, Thy father made our ?yoke grievous: now therefore 
make thou the grievous service of thy father, ana his heavy yoke which he 
5 put upon us, lighter, and we will serve thee. And he said unto them, 
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of the people, and so it declined. Solomon’s great 

sagacity, eee by the experience of a long 
reign, enabled him to foresee the outburst of im- 
pending calamities ; and the close of his life was 
embittered by anxious forebodings. His reign 
realized the prophetic description b Samuel of 
what the future king in Israel would be and do. 
36. that David my servant may have a light [7")] 


—a lamp; i. e., posterity (ch. xv. 4; 2 Sam. xiv. 
7); lit, that there may be a light to David my 
servant for ever; i.e. that his dynasty may be 

reserved in unbroken continuity. , The main 
idea pervading the context is, that a disruption 
of the kingdom wovld take place, in consequence 
ofthe misgoveroment of so untheocratic a king 
as Solomon ; that he and his successors would be 
visited with adversity, in a milder or severer 
form, according to their transgressions ; but that 
although the largest rtion of Israel would 
revolt from the gon of Solomon, God would not 
allow the throne to be wholly and finally taken 
from the family of David, by giving it to avother 
family. 39. I will for this affiict the seed of 
Davi aly not pe pia Ta rebar ners 

rincipally to the ylonish captivity, from 
which few Israelites, except those of t the fonse of 
Judab, returned. The house of David was in 
successive centuries reduced to a low and obscure 
condition; but the kingdom was restored to them 
in the person of the Mess: : 

40, Shishak —or Spishonkes according to the 
Egyptian monuments, who arboured and en- 
couraged the rebellious refugee, was of a different 
dynasty from the father-in-law of Solomon. The 
dynasty of the nape f pontiffs had just termin- 
ated, and was succeedéd by the twenty-second 
dynasty, of which Shishak was the founder. 

43, Rehoboam his son reigned in his stead. 
Jehovah, who was the not of the theocracy, 


(2 Sam. vii.) guaranteed, by a solemn promise to 
David, the regal succession to his dynasty ; and in 
virtue of this divine arrangement abeveans was 


the legitimate heir to the throne. His accession 
accor ingl took place in Jerusalem, on the 
demise 0’ father. 


ig 
CHAP. XIL 1-5.—Rervusina THE OLD Men’s 
CounsEL. 
1. Rehoboam went to Shechem [0p379, enlarger 


of the people ; Septuagint, PoBoéu)]. He was the 
eldest, if not the only, son of Solomon, and had 
been doubtless designated by his father heir to 
the throne, as Solomon had been. by David. The 
incident here related took place after the funeral 
obsequies of the late king, and the period for 
public mourning had passed. When ‘‘all Israel 
came to make him king ”—i. e., the public represen- 
tatives of all Israel (cf. 1 Sam. viii. 4, 7, 10, 19, 21; 
x. 17, 19; xi. 14; xii, 1; 2 Sam. iin 21; v. 1, 3; 
xix. 43, 44; xxi. 1, &c.)—it was not to exercise their 
old right of election (1 Sam. x. 19-21); for, after 
God’s promise of the perpetual sovercignty to 
David’s posterity, their duty was subinission to 
the authority of the rightful heir ; but their object 
was, when making him king, to renew the condi- 
tions and stipulations to which their constitu- 
tional kings were subject (1 Sam. x. 25), and to 
the omission of rehearsing which, under the 
peculiar circumstances in which Solomon was 
made king, they were disposed to \ascribe the 
absolutism of his government. Shechem [Septua- 
gint, Sixiuc]—an ancient, venerable, and central 
town—was the place of convocation; and it is 
evident, if not from the aprosperiont of that place, 
at least from the tenor of their language, and the 
concerted presence of Jeroboam, that the people 
were determined on revolt. 

4. now therefore make thou the grievous ser- 


had | vice of thy father, and his heavy yoke... lighter. 


The young men’s 
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Soolish counsel, 


Depart a Jor three days, then come again to me. And the people : a 
departed. 
6 ad king Rehoboam ‘consulted with the old men, that stood before| Sm us, 
Solomon his father while he yet lived, and said, How do ye advise that I] Jobiz. 12 
7 may answer this people? And they spake unto him, saying, /If thou wilt pected 
be a servant unto this people this day, and wilt serve them, and answer] ect 10. 4. 
them, and speak good words to them, then they will be thy servants for ever. | Jer. 42. 5, 
8 But he forsook the counsel of the old men, which they had given him, | , ir agg 
and consulted with the young men that were grown up with him, and} pro 15.1. 
9 which stood before him: and he said unto them, What counsel give Hes Mark 0 43, 
that we may answer this people, who have spoken to me, saying, Make ae: fe 

10 the yoke which thy father did put upon us lighter? And the young men| 4. 
that were grown up with him spake unto him, saying, Thus shalt thou |¢ ch. 2.1 
speak unto this people that spake unto thee, saying, Thy father made our res aah 
yoke heavy, but make thou 7 lighter unto us; thus shalt thou say unto| ‘y;, 

11 them, My “little finger shall be thicker than my father’s loins. And now] 2Chr 24 
whereas my father did lade you with a heavy yoke, I will add to your] [S7i6 
yoke: my father hath chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you| pro ier 
with scorpions, : Fro. 10 6, 

12 So Jeroboam and all the people came to Rehoboam the third day, as oe 

13 the king had appointed, saying, Come to me again the third day. And | haraly. 
the king answered the people 'roughly, and forsook the old men’s counsel | * Parana 

14 that they gave him; and spake to them after the counsel of the young pn a 
men, saying, My father made your yoke heavy, and I will add to your| sinr os. 
yoke: my father also chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you Rie i 
with scorpions, Adda a 

15 Wherefore the king hearkened not unto the people; for “the cause was| Act: 22 ) 
from the Lorp, that he might perform his saying, which the Lorp ‘spake Ret sn 
by Ahijah the Shilonite unto Jeroboam the son of Nebat. 


There are strong reasons for believing that the 
exactions of Solomon from his own people were 
heavy and severe, not only in regard to their 
contributions in produce (ch. iv. 27), but to the 
compulsory levies of the able-bodied, married as 
well as unmarried, that were drafted periodi- 
cally to work on the mountains, or in the sub- 
terravean quarries, at the public buildings and 


diversified undertakings, which fully justitied the | f 


complaint made to his son. It was the voice of 


‘all Israel;’ but considering the remarkable fer- 


tility of Shechem and the whole surroundin 
region, the industrious inhabitants of that cent 
district must have felt the government imposts 
as peculiarly burdensome. In that view, their 
language and demeanour in the statement of their 
grievances, and the demand for a diminution of the 
public burdens, is wonderfully moderate, demon- 
strating the presence and influence of those 
superior classes who were compelled, for the 
enjoyment of its religious advantages, to migrate 
to the kiogdown of Judah (cf. Michaelis ‘Gom- 
mentary on the Laws of Moses,’ i,, p. 284-287). _The 
splendour of Solomon’s court and the magnitude 
of his undertakings being such that neither the 
tribute of, dependent states, nor the presents of 
foreign princes, nor the ie of his commercial 
enterprises, were adequate to carry them on, he 
had been obliged, for obtaining ‘the necessary 
revenue, to begin a system of heavy taxation. 
The people looked only to the burdens, not to the 
benefits they derived from Solomon’s peaceful and 
yrosperous reign; and the evils from which they 
demanded deliverance were civil oppressions, not 
idolatry, to which they appear to have been in- 
different, or approved ‘or . & he said... De. 


part yet for three days. It was prudent to take 
the people’s demand into calm and deliberate 
consideration. Whether, had the advice of the 
sage-and experienced counsellors been adopted, 
avy good result would have followed, it is im- 
possible to say. It would at least have removed 
all pretext for the separation. But he preferred 
the counsel of his young companions (not in age, 
or they were all about forty one, but in experi- 
ence), who recommended prompt and decisive 
measures to-quell the malcontents. 

10. My little finger shall be thicker than my 
father’s loins—lit., my smallness Jand hence the 
Septuagint translates, 9 pixpsrns nov Gesenius and 
most of the commentators prefer ‘little finger.” 
‘It scems to have been a proverbial phrase, denot- 
ing, I have greater power than my father.’ il. 
whips. . . scorpions. The latter, as contrasted 
with the former, are supposed to mean thongs 
thickly set with hard knots and sharp iron points, 
used in the castigation of slaves; sometimes in 
after-times inflicted oa Christian eae ti [Sep- 
tuagint, oxoprlos]. Scourging was performed by 
prose aee the victim on the ground at full length; 
while his limbs were kept down by force, a person 
with a whip lashed him on the bare back. The 
whip having several lashes, accords with the ac- 
count of the Jews, that theirs had three thongs, 
thirteen strokes of which gave thirty-nine lashes. 
It is thought by some that this was what was 
meant by “scorpions,” inflicted usually on slaves: 
and if so, the taunt of Rehoboam implied that he 


would be a despot, and treat his subjects as serfa, 


15. the cause was fromthe Lord. That was tho 
overruling cause, Rehoboam’s weakness (Eccl. 
ii. 18, 19) and inexperience in public affairs has 


Jeroboam made king 
16 So when all Israel saw that the kin 


people answered the king, saying, /W 
neither Aave we inheritance in the son of Jesse: to your tents, O Israel : 
now see to thine own house, David. So Israel departed unto their tents. 
17 But "as for the children of Israel which dwelt in the cities of Judab, 


Rehoboam reigned over tiem. 


18 Then king 
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hoboam ‘sent Adoram, who was over the tribute; and all | + "s 


over Israel. 


B. C, 975. 
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hearkened not unto them, the 
at portion have we in David? 


Israel stoned him with stones, that he died. Therefore king Rehoboam| * 


19 *made speed to get him up to his chariot, to flee to Jerusalem. So 
Israel *rebelled against the house of David unto this day. 

20 And it came to pass, when all Israel heard that Jeroboam was come 

, that they sent and called him unto the congregation, and made 

him king over all Israel: there was none that followed the house of David 


a but the tribe of Judah “only. 


the house of Judah and Benjamin, 


given rise to the’ probable conjecture, that like 
many other princes in the East, he had been kept 
secluded in the harem till the period of his acces- 
sion (Eccl. iv. 14), his father being either. afraid 
of his aspiring to the sovereignty, like the two 
sons of David, or, which is more probable, afraid 
of rematurely exposing his imbecility. The 
kings haughty and violent auswer to “the people” 
(v. 13)—i. e., the representatives of the people—a 
people already filled with a spirit of discontent 
and exasperation—indicated so great an incapacity 
to appreciate the gravity of the crisis, so utter a 
want of common-sense, as to create a belief that 
he was struck with judicial blindness. It was 
received with mingled scorn and derision. The 

rospective connection between the tribes of 

srael and their youthful monarch ended be- 
fore it had well been formed. The revolt was 
accomplished, and yet so quietly that ‘Rehoboam 
remained in Shechem, fancying himself the sove- 
reign of a united kingdom, until his chief tax- 
gatherer, who had been most imprudently sent to 
treat with the people, had been stoned to death. 
This opened bis eyes, and he fled for security to 
Jerusalem. In such s fearful commotion of the 
political elements, it tequired a mind of no com- 
mon prudence and energy steer the helm on 
the agitated billows, an hoboam was not the 
pilot to weather the storm. 

20-33.—JEROBOAM MADE KING OVER THEM. 

20. when all Israel heard that Jeroboam was 
come again. This verse closes the arenthetical 
narrative begun at v. 2, and vv. 21-24 resume the 
history from ». i. ey sent and called him 
unto the congregation [nypr->y]—the assembly 
of representatives, and made him king over all 
Israel, There was no consultation of Jehovah in 
this national emergency, and Jeroboam was & 
stranger to the character or ees of a ruler 
“raised up” by the Divine Head and King of 
Israel. The people, denationalized b 7 the vitiat- 
ing influences of Solomon’s court, alienated by 
the centralizing policy which had drawn the chie 
wealth avd produce into the capital, and uced 

emselves to the as of serfs, or feudal vil- 


And when °Rehoboam was come to Jerusalem, he assembled all the 
house of Judah, with the tribe of Benjamin, an hundred and fourscore 
thousand chosen men, which were warriors, to fight against the house of 
Israel, to bring the kingdom again to Rehoboam the son of Solomon. 
22 But ?the word of God came unto Shemaiah the man of God, saying, 
23 Speak unto Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, king of J udah, and unto all 
J ; j and to the remnant of the people, 
24 saying, Thus saith the Lorp, Ye shall not go up, nor fight against your 
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lains,who were compelled to labour for the pleasure 
and aggrandizement of one man, were open to the 
agitation of a designing demagogue, like Jeroboam, 
who addressed their passions, and, comparivg 
their actual condition to that of the servile caste 
in Egypt, from which he had newly arrived, 
stirred them up to secret discontent in the kiug’s 
lifetime, and to open revolt at his death. Had he 
pecrenrs the spirit of a true Israelite, he would 
ave seen that the sure way of preserving the 
Hebrews from sinking into the oppressed and 
degraded state of the helots in Egypt, was to keep 
them from the agnorauce and superstitions of that 
country. But Jeroboam did not know the im- 
Dotance of restoring amongst the people a more 
evoted allegiance to their covenant God; and, 
looking upon religion merely as an engive of state, 
as a powerful instrument which could be used in 
the furtherance of his contemplated policy, he 
gave no promise of being a constitutional king 
under the esgic The elevation of this man 
to the throne, with the disruption of the tribal 
wane eden was involved in it, was permitted in 
the Divine anger to take place as a judicial 
unishment of the nation’s complicity in the 
innovations and the sins of Solomon; and yet, 
under the overruling providence of God, it was 
effected by the natural operation of human 
sions and human agency. ‘All Israel” must 
henceforth be understood in a restricted sense, as 
the title aerogenes assumed by the northern 
kingdom. It was often called ‘Ephraim,’ from its 
principal tribe, whose ambition was the moving 
cause of the secession, and whose great eg tone 
and wealth, together with its central position 
ni ce placed it at the head of the associated 
tribes. 
91, when Rehoboam was come to Jerusalem, 
he assembled all the house of Judah. Rehoboam 
determined to assert his authority by leading a 
large force into the disaffected provinces. But 
the revolt of the ten tribes was completed when 
the prophet Shemaiah ordered, in the Lord's 
name, an abandonment of avy hostile measures 
against the revolutionists. This seasonable and 
gracious interposition was designed to prevent the 
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thing is *from me. 


25 


26 and went out from thence, and built ‘Penuel. 


the heart of this 


29 Egypt. é 
30 And this thing became ‘a sin: for the 
31 one, even unto Dan. And he made an 
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brethren the children of Israel: return every man to his house; for this 


worship of Jeroboam. 


B.C. 975, 


They hearkened therefore to the word of the Lorp, | * hag 
and returned to depart, according to the word of the Lorp. , Fans sts, 
Then Jeroboam built "Shechem in mount Ephraim, and dwelt therein ; | ¢ Juag 8. 17. 
And Jeroboam said in his mane 2 
27 theart, Now shall the kingdom return to the house of David: if this people | +} rise, 
“go up to do sacrifice in the house of the Lorp at Jerusalem, then shall] ext aie 
ople turn again unto their lord, even unto Rehoboam pipet 
king of Judah, and they shall kill me, and go again to Rehoboam king of ee ak 
28 Judah. Whereupon the king took counsel, and made "two calves of old, | ¥ Judg.18.2), 
and said unto them, It is too much for you to go up to Jerusalem: | ‘ nee 
“behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of | «oy is: 
And he set the one in *Beth-el, and the other put he in ’Dan. | » Num 3.10, 
people went to worship before the mA te 
house of high places, and ’made| jour mis 
Eze. 44. 7, 


priests of the lowest of the people, which were not of the sons of Levi. 


a rt eh eee 


miseries of civil war, in attempting to undo a 
schism which had originated in the Divine decree, 
aud been pre-intimated by His commissioned pro- 
het (ch. xi. 31-29). The army, overawed by the 
ivine prohibition, dispersed, and the king was 
obliged to submit. 

25. Jeroboam built Shechem — destroyed by 
Abimelech (Judg. ix. 1-49), It was rebuilt, aud 
perhaps fortified by Jeroboam, as a royal resi- 
dence. built Penuel—a ruined city with a tower 
(Judg. viii. 9), east of Jordan, on the north bank 
of the Jabbok. It was an object of importance to 
restore this fortress, as it lay on the caravan road 
from Gilead to Damascus an Palmyra, and secure 
his frontier on that quarter. 26. Jeroboam sald 
in his heart. Having received the kingdom from 
God, he should have relied on the Divine protec- 
tion. But he did not. With a view to withdraw 
the people from the temple, and destroy the sacred 
associations connected with Jerusalem, he made 
serious and unwarranted innovations on the re- 
ligious observances of the country, ov pretext of 
saving the people the trouble and expense of a dis- 
tant journey. First, He erected two golden calves 
[232 (see on Exod. xxxii. 4,8); Septuagint, dauddacs 
xalalalepbe young bulls Apis and Mnevis, as 
symbols, in the Egyptian fashion, of the true God. 
Monceau says Jeroboam made them the nearest, 
according to his fancy, to the figures of the cheru- 
bim. The one was placed at Dan pponndered a 
sacred place from the time of Micah (Jude. XVii.); 
and to this day the yorshiy of the calt enters 
into the sacred rites of the Druse saints in that 
neighbourhood (Newbold, ‘Journal of Asiatic So- 
ciety,’ vol. xvi., 27)), in the northern part of his 
kingdom ; the ot er at Beth-el [also venerable for 
its hallowed associations (Gen. XXViii.), and re- 
commended from its presley to the passes which 
both on the west And east, led into the central 
mountain chain of the country (see Michaelis, 

Commentary-on the Laws of Moses,’ b. v., article 
245 ; Lengeleniery a * Christology ’—Preliminary 
Observations on Hosea)], the southern extremity, 
in sight of Jerusalem, and in which place he 
pinbshl thought God was as likely to manifest 

Imseli as at Jerusalem (Gen. xxxil.; 2 Ki. ii, 2). 
ie air La: called afterwards Beth-aven, was 
em 
be rendered, ‘the people, even to Dan 
worship before the one’ (Jer. xlviii. 13 ; Amos iv, 
4,5; v. 5; Hos, v. 8; x. 8). This innovation was 
® sin; for though Jeroboam did not give any 
formal intimation of his pUrDoae to renounce the 


» went to 


uented ; for the words, o. 30, should | of 


worship of Jehovah, it was setting up the worship 
of God by symbols and images, and departing 
from the place which he had chosen to put His 
name there. Secondly, He changed the feast of 
tabernacles from the fifteenth of the seventh 
to the fifteenth of the eighth month. The osten- 
sible reason might be, that the ingathering, or 
harvest, was later in the northern parts of the 
kingdom ; but the real reason was to eradicate 
the old associations with this, the most welcome 
and joyous festival of the year. 31. he made 
an house of high places [mindz m3)]—a chapel, 
or fane of heights; i.e, on a hill (cf. ch. xiii. 
; 2 Ki. xvii. 29), for worshipping Jehovah, 
including the appointment of priests to officiate 
in the celebration of the rites which were per- 
formed in those sanctuaries. Some of these, if not 
all of them, were tents or tabernacles, decorated 
with embroidered curtains (2 Ki. xxiii. 7). made 
priests of the lowest of the people [MixpQ o> 
dpn]—from thé extremities of the people; «& ¢., out 
of, all the people, the Levites refusing to act 
(cf. Num. xxii, 41 with Jer. li. 31). Jeroboam 
assumed to himself the functions of the high 
priest, at least at the great festival, probably from 
seeing the king of Egypt conjoin the royal and 
sacred offices, and deeming the offices of the 
high priest too great to be vested in a subject, 
this was the gravamen of his offence, which con- 
sisted, not like Ahab’s ata later period, in chang- 
mg the object of worship, but in altering the 
circumstantials, These two acts of Jeroboam— 
the establishment of a Rare of worship separate 
from the place which God had chosen (in Jeru- 
salem)to put His name there, and his appointment 
of ren who were not Levites—were a violation 
of the express command of God, (see on Dent. xii.) 
In short, Jeroboam, instead of putting, like David, 
implicit confidence in the Divine romise, which 
guaranteed him the possession of Fis throne (ch, 
xi, 38) on condition of his ruling as a theocratic 
king, endeavoured to strengthen his position by 
measures of worldly Usirad Without either im. 
ugning the authority or discrediting the rites of 
he established worship (for he acknowledged the 
divine origin and obligation of the law, vv. 28, 32); 
he deviated from its prescription as to the place 
of worship, as well as the persons who performed 
it (for he e the priests and Levites: gee on 


2 Chr, xi. 14), ri 

importance, and admitting of bein modifi 

the cake of convenience, so the. altered mo 
stances of the kingdom, Josephus (* Antiquities,’ 


Jeroboam’s hand 1 KINGS XIII. withered at the altar. 


82 And Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth month, on the fifteenth day 
of the month, like unto ‘the feast that zs in Judah, and he ‘offered upon 
the altar. So did he in Beth-el, ‘sacrificing unto the calves that he had 
made: “and he placed in Beth-el the priests of the high places which he 

83 had made. So he ‘offered upon the altar which he had made in Beth-el 
the fifteenth day of the eighth month, even in the month which he had 

devised of his own heart; and ordained a feast unto the children of 
Israel: and he offered upon the altar, 7and burnt ‘incense. 

13 AND, behold, there °came a man of God out of Judah by the word of 
the Lorp unto Beth-el: *and Jeroboam stood by the altar ‘to burn incense. 

2 And he cried against the altar in the word of the Lorp, and said, O altar, 
altar! thus saith the Lorp, Behold, a child shall be born unto the house 
of David, ‘Josiah by name; and upon thee shall he offer the priests of the 
high places that burn. incense upon thee, and men’s bones shall be burnt 

3 upon thee. And he gave “a sign the same day, saying, This zs the sign 
which the Lorp hath spoken; Behold, the altar shall be rent, and the 
ashes that are upon it shall be poured out. 

4 Andit came to pass, when king Jeroboam heard the saying of the man 
of God, which had cried against the altar in Beth-el, that he ‘put forth 
his hand from the altar, saying, Lay hold on him. And his hand, which 
he put forth against him, dried “up, so that he could not pull it in again 

5 tohim. The altar also was rent, and the ashes poured out from the altar, 
according to the sign which the man of God had. given by the word of the 

6 Lorp. And the king answered and said unto the man of God, *Entreat 
now the face of the Lorp thy God, and pray for me, that my hand may 
be restored me again. And the man of God *besought ?the Lorn, and 
the king’s hand was restored him again, and became as @ eas before. 

7 And the king said unto the man of God, Come home with me, and refresh 

8 thyself, and *I will give thee a reward. And the man of God said unto 
the king, /If thou wilt give me half thine house, I will not go in with thee, 
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Be SERRE LS PIGS TE a TE EE OE a ose 
b. viii, ch. viii., sec. 4) represents him as recom- | The altar and its accompaniments would of course 
mending the proposed innovations to the assembled | exhibit all the ppisn font of a new and gorgeously 
representatives of Israel in an artful speech to | decorated temple. But the propnes foretold its 


the following effect :—'I suppose, my countrymen, | utter destruction. 2. he crie 


against the altar 


you know this, that every place has God in it;| —which is put for the whole system of worship 
nor is there any one determined place in which | organized in Israel. Behold, a child shall be 
He is, but He everywhere hears and sees those | born... Josiah by name—(see on 2 Ki. xxiii. 15.) 


that worship: on which account I do not think This is one of the most remarkable 


prophecies 


it for you to go so long a journey to Jerusalem, recorded in the Scriptures; and in its clearness, 
which is an enemy’s city, to bec Him. 1¢| circumstantial minuteness, and exact prediction 


was aman that built the temple. I 


ave made | of an event that took place 360 years after it, 


two golden heifers, dedicated to the same God— | stands in striking contrast to the obscure and 


the one of them I have consecrated in the city | ambiguous orice of the heathen. 
Beth-el, and the other in Dan, to the end that licly uttered, i 


Being pub- 
must have been well known to 


those of you who dwell nearest those cities may | the people; and every Jew who lived at_the 
go to them and worship there; and I will ordain accomplishment of the event must have been 
for you certain priests and Levites from among convinced of the truth of a religion connected 
yourselves, that you may have no want. of the | with such a prophecy as this, A present sign 
tribe of Levi, nor of the sons of Aaron; but let | was given of the remote event predicted, in a 
him amongst you that is desirous of being a | visible fissure being miraculously made on the 
riest bring to God a bullock and @ ram, which, | altar. Incensed at the man’s license of speech 

it is said, Aaron, the first priest, brought also. Jeroboam stretched out his hand, and_ ordere 

By this coup d’éat he changed the form, the | his attendants to seize the bold intruder: that 
season, and other circumstances of the national | moment the king’s arm became stiff and motion- 


worship. 


less, and the altar split asunder, so that the fire 


CHAP. XIII. 1-5.—Jzropoam’s Hanp wiru- | and ashes fell on the oor, Overawed by the 
ERS. effects of his impiety, Jeroboam besought_ the 
““L there came a man of God out of Judah. prophet’s prayer. His request was acceded to, 
Who this propbet was cannot he ascertained. | and the band was restored to its healthy state. 
He came by Divine authority. It could not be| 7 the king sald... Come home with me, 
either Iddo or Ahijah, for both were alive after | and refresh thyself. Jeroboam was artful, and 
‘the events here related. Jeroboam stood by the invited the prophet to the royal table, not to do 
altar to burn incense. It was at one of the | him honour, or show his gratitude for the restora- 
annual festivals. The king, to give interest to tion of his hand, but to win, by his courtes and 
the new ritual, was bined the officiating priest. | liberal hospitality, a person whom he could not 


The prophet from Beth-el 


10 turn again by the same way that thou camest. 


11 


12 father. 


15 that camest from Judah? 


18 that thou camest. 


1 KINGS XIII. 


deceived by another prophet. 


9 neither will I eat bread nor drink water in this place: for so was it charged | _8-© 7 _ 
me by the word of the Lorp, saying, *Eat no bread, nor drink water, nor | * Romae 
So he went another way,| “y."'*!* 
and returned not by the way that he came to Beth-el. Ps. 141.4 
Now there dwelt an old propbet in Beth-el; and his *sons came and Peed vi: 
told him all the works that the man of God had done that day in Beth-el:| bons ‘us. 
the words which he had spoken unto the king, them they told also to their| John 11. 
And their father said unto them, What way went he? For his| , Bev. % 
sons had seen what way the man of God went which came from Judah. | 4 o°ti.a 
13 And he said unto his sons, Saddle me the ass. So they saddled him the] was 
14 ass: and he rode thereon, and went after the man of God, and found him |‘ Gen. 31.3 
sitting under an oak: and he said unto him, Art thou the man of God| <8™?*"* 
And he said, lam. Then he said unto him,] ev. 2. 3: 
16 Come home with me, and eat bread. And he said, I may not return with _ ee 
thee, nor go in with thee; neither will I eat bread nor drink water with| jthesais, 
17 thee in this place: for tit was said to me 'by the word of the Lorp, ‘Thou | Jer. 5.12. 
shalt eat no bread nor drink water there, nor turn again to go by the way| >t Pas 
He “said unto him, I am a prophet also as thou art; | » xum v3, 
and “an angel spake unto me by the word of the Loxp, saying, Bring him| Judg 6. «1, 
back with thee into thine house, that he may eat bread and drink water.| 
19 But he lied unto him. So °he went back with him, and did eat bread in| Gai‘s 
° Gen. 3.6, 


his house, and drank water. 
20 


And it came to pass, as they sat at the table, that the ? word of the 
21 Lorp came unto the prophet that brought him back: and he cried unto} ‘4p. 
the man of God that came from Judah, saying, Thus saith the Lorp, 
Forasmuch as thou hast disobeyed the mouth of the Lorp, and hast not 


P Num 22.4, 
John 11.61, 


crush by his power. But the prophet informed 
him of a Divine injunction, expressly prohibiting 
him from all social intercourse with apy in the 
lace, as well as from returuing the same way. 

he prohibition not to eat or drink in Beth-el 
was because all the people had become apostates 
from the true religion; and had he done s0, he 
could not have prophesied against the place, after 
having eaten with the pecble, without violating 
all the existing laws of hospitality (see on Josh. 
ix. 14). The reason of his not being allowed to 
return the same way was, lest he should be recog- 
nized by any whom he had seen in going, and 
be detained by them to discuss the nature and 
results of his mission, or be ill-treated by any of 
the inhabitants for his denunciations against 
their altar. 

11. Now there dwelt an old prophet in Beth-el. 
If this was a true prophet, he was a bad man, 
and in effecting the malevolent design he had in 
view, an emissary of Satan, God’s true prophets 
were holy men (2 Pet, i. 21). But it appears that 
the prophetic gift, or at least occasional commu- 
nications of that pitt, were imparted to some who 
did not possess that character—of which Balaam 
presen a notable example. This seems to have 

een the case with this old prophet. He deceived 
the prophet of Judah with a lie, uttered in the 
name of God. He may have been employed to an- 
nounce communications from heaven; but his heart 
was not perfect toward God. He was unfaithful : 
he dwelt in a city of idolaters, and did not testify 
against their sin. He could not therefore be en- 
listed by Jehovah in the solemn service of reproving 
Israel. 14, went after the man of God, and found 
him aitting under an oak (Septuagint, iad dpiv; 
but the Syriac, Arabic, and Vulgate versions 
render, ‘under a terebinth’]. 18, an angel spake 
unto me by the word of the Lord. This cir- 
cuitous mode of speaking, instead of simply say- 


ing, ‘the Lord spake to me,’ was adopted to hide 
an equivocation, to conceal a double meaning— 
an inferior sense given to the word angel—to offer 
a seemingly superior authority to persuade the 
preetes while really the authority was secretly 

nown to the speaker to be inferior. The “angel,” 
i.¢., the messenger, was his own sons, who were 
worshippers, perhaps priests, at Beth-el; and as 
this man was governed by self-interest, aud wished 
to curry favour with the king, whese purpose to 
adhere to his religious polity, he feared, might be 
shaken by the portents that had occurred, his 
hastening after the prophet of Judah, the decep- 
tion he practised, and the prgont invitation b 
which, on the ground of a falsehood, he prevaile 
on the too facile man of God to accompany him 
back to his house in Beth-el, were to create an 
impression in the king’s mind that he was an 
impostor, who acted in opposition to his own 
statement. 

21. he cried unto the man of God that came 
from Judah—rather, ‘it cried;’ i.e., the word of 
the Lord. What a sad contrast between his pre- 
sent and his former conduct! When first intro- 
duced to our notice, he presents a spectacle worthy 
of admiration. He bl vera in the schismatic 
nar, at Beth-el, a fearless messenger of God--a 
faithful and uncompromising bearer of terrible 
denunciations—yet he stood undaunted in the 
midst of a multitude, and the frowns nor the 
flatteries of a king, neither the pleasures of a 
luxurious table nor the prospect of comfortable 
lodging after the fatigues of a long journey, could 
tempt him to swerve from the path of commanded 
duty. But now we see him who had refused to 
be cajoled by a kivg readily yielding with weak 
credulity to the ill-disguised falsehood of an equal, 
and, in the enjoyment of congenial society, forget- 
ting his character and his mission. What a sad 
fall! Forasmuch as thou hast disobeyed the 


Denouncement of judgments . 1 KINGS XIV. against Jeroboam. 


22 kept the commandment which the Lorp thy God commanded B.C. 978, 
camest back, and hast eaten bread and aiaak water in the Lt of ihe @ 28am. 6 7. 
which the LORD did say to thee, Eat no bread, and drink no water; thy | $4/"."6 

23 carcase shall not come unto the sepulchre of thy fathers. And it came to ig 
pass, after he had eaten bread, and after he had drunk, that he saddled | |! Pet 4.1% 

24 for him the ass, to tit, for the prophet whom he had brought back. And | > Poxe™ 
when he was gone, *a lion met him by the way, and slew him: and his has 
carcase eas cast in the way, and the ass stood by it, the lion also stood Job seit 

25 by the carcase. And, behold, men passed by, and saw the carcase cast in Jer. 6 2% 
the way, and the lion standing by the carcase: and they came and told Datla t2 

26 it in the city where the old prophet dwelt. And when the prophet that | ° broken, 
brought him back from the way heard thereof, he said, It 7s the man of iyolted wl 
God, who was disubedient unto the word of the Lorp; therefore the Lorp | « Sah bar 
hath delivered him unto the lion, which hath >torn him, and slain him, | &%. 6.9. , 

27 according to the word of the Lorp which he spake unto him. And he| Fat & 1% 
spake to his sons, saying, Saddle me the ass. And they saddled him. ae cage 

28 And he went and found his carcase cast in the way, and the ass and the |” Lev. 28. 80. 
lion standing by the carcase: the lion had “not eaten the carcase, nor greens it. 

29 torn the ass. And the prophet took u the carcase of the man of God, Solis © 
and laid it upon the ass, and brought it ack: and the old prophet came | 4°#%& 4 — 

30 to the city, to mourn and to bury him. And he laid his carcase in his | « ba 
own grave: and they mourned over him, saying, Alas, ‘my brother! hole 

31 And it came to pass, after he had buried him, that he spake to his sons, 8 Chr. 13. 8. 
saying, When I am dead, then bury me in the sepulchre wherein the man |; yee 

32 of God és buried; lay ‘my bones beside his bones: for “the saying which | and made. 
he cried by the word of the Lorp against the altar in Beth-el, and against | #*,?+ 4+ 
all the “houses of the high places which are in the cities of “Samaria as a 
shall surely come to pass. ina 

33. After *this thing Jeroboam returned not from his evil way, but 7made 
again of the lowest of the peo le priests of the high places: whosoever | judg 17.12 
would, he ®consecrated him, and he became one of the priests of the high | ¥ ch. 12 30. 

34 places. And this thing became sin unto the house of Jeroboam, even 
‘to cut it off, and to destroy it from off the face of the earth. past = 

14, AT that time Abijah the son of Jeroboam fell sick. And Jeroboam | 2Ki17. 2 

2 said to his wife, Arise, I pray thee, and disguise thyself, that thou be not | —___— 
known to be the wife of Jeroboam, and get thee to Shiloh: behold, there | CH4P. 12 


is Ahijah the prophet, which told me that “J should be king over this |“°***** 


Bie ts mes ahae tee) 
mouth of the Lord... 22, thy carcase shall not iter by being in the same grave with a man 
Zod. 


come unto the sepulchre of thy fathers. Here | 0 
is an instance of his poseceninig the prophetic| 33. Jeroboam , ., made again of the lowest 
spirit, in that, addressing in the name of the | of the people priests—(see on ch. xii. 31.) who- 


Lord the man’ of God whom he brought back, | soever would, he consecrated [1m xop'] ~ he 
he foretold the fate which was to follow as the| 11.4 jis hand; i. ¢, invested "Enea with the 


punishment of his disobedience. riestly. office [Septuagint, ewArpav chy xelea 
93.32.—TuEe DisoBEDIENT PROPHET SLAIN BY roel: ee? f ae 
4 Lion. CHAP. XIV. 1.20.—An1sam DEwoUNCES Gon’s 


24. a lion met him by the way, and slew him. | JUDGMENTS AGAINST JEROBOAM. 
There was a wood near Beth-el infested with lions| 1. At that time—a phrase used often loosely 
3 Ki. ii. 24). This sad catastrophe was a severe | and indefinitely in sacred history. This domestic 

ut vecessary judgment of God, to attest the truth | incident in the family of Jereboam probably oc- 
of the message with which the prophet had been curred towards the end of his reign. His son 
charged. The whole circumstances of this tragic | Abijah was of age, and considered by the peer 
occurrence —the undevoured earcase, the un-| the heir to the throne. 2 Jeroboam said 
touched ass, the engers unmolested by the | wife, Arise... disguise thyself. His natural 
lion, though standing there—were calculated to and intense anxiety as a parent is here seen, 
produce an irresistible impression that the hand | blended with the deep an artful policy of an 
of God was in it. 3), bury me in the sepulchre | apostate king. ‘The reason of bis extreme cantion 
wherein the man of God is buried. His motive | was an unwillingness to acknowledge that he 
in making this request was cither that his remains | looked for information as to the future, not to auy 
snight not be disturbed when the predicted events of the glares of Beth-el, but to an independent 
took place (sce on 2 Ki. xxiii. 18), or he had some | prophet of the true God; a fear that this step 
superstitious hope of oa benetited at the re- | if publicly known, might endanger the stability of 


Denouncement of judgments 


in, that she shall feign herself to be another scoman. 
6 And it was so, when Ahijah heard the 


at the door, that he said, Come in, 
thou thyself to be another? for I 
Go, tell Jeroboam, Thus saith the 


«J 


1 KINGS XIV. 


against Jeroboain. 


3 people. And °take 1 with thee ten loaves, and ?cracknels, and a Scruse | _® 0.96 
Pe nen and go to him: he shall tell thee what shall become of the child. | * afors: 9.7 

4 And Jeroboam’s wife did so, and arose, and “went to Shiloh, and came to] &, is 5, 
the house of Ahijab. But Ahijah could not see; for his eyes ‘were set} sKi «ae 

5 by reason of his age. And “the Lorp said unto Ahijah, Behold, the wife oma & & 
of Jeroboam cometh to ask a thing of thee for her son; for he is sick: sKLare 

thus and thus shalt thou say unto her; for it shall be, when she cometh | 1 in thine 

sound of her feet, as she came in fal ar 
thou wife of Jeroboam; why oe ee # Josh. 1% 1, 
am sent to thee with Sheavy tidings. Hem 

Lorp God of Israel, ‘Forasmuch asI} Se;'7 is 


exalted thee from among the people, and made thee prince over my people} 

8 Israel, and /rent the kingdom away from the house of David, and gave it 
as my servant David, who kept my 
me with all his heart, to do that only 
but hast done evil above all that were 
before thee: “for thou hast gone and made thee other gods, and moiten 
images, to provoke me to anger, and ‘hast cast me behind thy back; 
therefore, behold, /I will bring evil upon the house of Jeroboam, and ‘wi mi. 
Fat pisseth against the wall, ‘and him that 

is shut up and left in Israel, and will take away the remnant of the house 
eroboam, as a man taketh away dung, till it be all gone. Him “that 
dieth of Jeroboam in the city shall the dogs eat; and him that dieth in 
air eat: for the Lorp hath spoken it, 
thine own house; 
13 enter into the city, the child shall die. 


thee; and yet thou hast: not been 
commandments, and who followed 
9 which was right in mine eyes; 


10 
cut off from Jeroboam him t 


11 of J 


the field shall the fowls of the 


12 Arise thou therefore, get thee to 


his whole political system; and a strong impres- 
sion that Ahijah, who was greatly offended with 
him, would, if consulted openly b himself, either 
insult or refuse to receive him, or these reasons 
he selected his wife as in every view the most 
pee: for such a secret and confidential errand 
ut recommended her to assume the garb an 
manner of a peasant woman. Strange infatuation! 
to suppose that the God who could reveal futurity 
could not penetrate a flimsy disguise, 3. ten 
loavea, and cracknels, and a cruse of honey. 
This was a present in unison with the peasant 
character she assumed. Cracknels [O23] are a 
kind of sweet seed-cake or biscuit, which crum- 
bled easily (cf. Josh. ix. 5, 12). (Septuagint, 
xudddpia, @ cruse of honey: P'22, @ bottle; from 
@ root signifying to pour out, and expressive of 
the gurgling sound made in emptying; § eptuagints 
orauvov, a pitcher or jar. The Septuagint also, 
along with the Syriac version, adds, crag: as, dried 
grapes.] Harmer is of opinion, founded on an 
account by D’ Arvieux of a present made to him 
by the mother and sister of an Arab emir, consist- 
iog of viands very similar to the present described 
in this passage, that it was not so mean a donation 
aS we are apt to suppose, The prophet was blind; 
but having received divine premonition of the 
pretended countrywoman’s coming, he addressed 
rer the moment she appeared, as the queen, ap- 
prised her of the calamities which, in consequence 
of the ingratitude of J eroboam, his apostasy, and 
outrageous misgovernment of Israe impended 
over their house, as well as over the nation which 
too readily followed his idolatrous innovations, 

8. hast not been as my servant David—who 
though he fell into grievous sius, repented, and 
always maintained the pure worship of God, as 
esjoiued by the law. Deadiyed under the ancient 


* ¢Sam 12,7, 
ch. 16, 2. 
/ ch. 11. 80, 


& ch. 21. 21. 
aKias 
? Deut.32 34, 
™ch-3l. 24, 


and when thy feet 
And all Israel shall mourn for 


dispensation, when, it must be always remembered, 
the breach of the commandments, in their fulland 
spiritual meaning, was no breach of the Sinai 
covenant, since heart sins were neither punished 
by death nor expiated by sacrifice; and since 
provision was made even for defects in out- 
ward obedience, sacrifices being appoiated for all 
offences that were not committed presumptuously 
and with a high hand (Num. xv. 22-31). The 
esr therefore, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
od with all thy heart,” considered in connection 
with the Sinai covenant, only requires such a 
regard to the Deity as that obedience be given to 
the letter of His commandments. It does not in 
this view demand sinless perfection, but such 
an obedience as fallen creatures haye actually 
ielded ;—David, for instance, whois aaid ‘to have 
ept God’s commandments, followed him with 
all his heart, and did that only which was right 
in his eyes’ (cf. 2 Ki. xxiii. 25: see Erskine, ‘On 
the Nature of the Sinai Covenant’). 10. i wil 
evil upon the house of Jeroboam. Strong 
expressions are here used to indicate the utter 
extirpation of his house. “Him that is shut up 
and left in Israel,” means those who were con- 
cealed with the greatest privacy, as the heirs of 
sorely often are where polygamy prevails; the 
other phrase, from the joose garments of the East 
having led to a different practice from what pre- 
Vails in the West, cannot refer to men: it must 
signify either a very young boy, or rather, perha: 
& dog—so entire would be the destruction o 
Jeroboam’s house, that none, not even @ do » be- 
longing to it should escape. This peculiar phrase 
occurs only in re to the threatened i 
ation of a family (1 Sam. xxv, 22.34 See the 
mauner of extermination, ch. xvi. 4; xxi 24). 12. 
the e. The death and general lamen- 
tation felt throughout the country at the loss of 


The wicked reign 1 KINGS XIV. 


him, and bury him; for he only of Jeroboam shall come to the grave, 
because in him there “is found some good thing toward the Lorp God of 
14 Israel in the house of Jeroboam. Moreover °the Lorp shall raise him up 
a king over Israel, who shall cut off the house of Jeroboam that day: but 
15 what? even now. For the Lorp shall smite Israel, as a reed is shaken in 
the water, and he shall root Pup Israel out of this 2good land, which he 
gave to their fathers, and shall scatter them "beyond the river, “because 
16 they have made their groves, provoking the Lorp to anger. And the 
shall give Israel up because of the sins of Jeroboam, “who did sin, and 
who made Israel to sin. 
17. And Jeroboam’s wife arose, and departed, and came to ’Tirzah: and 
18 when she came to the threshold of the door, the child died; and they 
buried him; and all Israel mourned for him, according to the word of the 
Lorp, which he spake by the hand of his servant Ahijah the prophet. 

And the rest of the acts of Jeroboam, how he.” warred, and how he 
reigned, behold, they are written in the book of the Chronicles of the 
20 kings of Israel. And the days which Jeroboam reigned sere two and 
twenty years: and he slept with his fathers; and Nadab his son reigned 
in his stead. 

And Rehoboam the son of Solomon reigned in Jadah. Rehoboam was 
*forty and one years old when he began to reign; and he reigned seventeen 
years in Jerusalem, the city ’which the Lorp did choose out of all the 
tribes of Israel, to put his name there. And his mother’s name was 
22 Naamah an Ammonitess. And ‘Judah did evil in the sight of the Lorp, 

and they “provoked him to jealousy with their sins which they had 
23 committed, above all that their fathers had done. For they also built 
them "high places, and ‘images, “and groves, on every high hill, and 
24 4under every green tree. Ana “there were also sodomites in the land: 
and they did according to all the abominations of the nations which the 
Lorp cast out before the children of Israel. 


of Rehoboam. 


B. C. 956. 


" 2Chr 12 12. 
2 Chr. 19. 3, 
° ch 15. 27. 
P 2Ki. 17. 6, 
Ps, 52. 6. 
Amos 2 9, 
Zeph. 2. & 
@ Lev. 26, 32 
34, 43. 
Josh, 23.15. 
f 2Ki. 15. 29, 
* Ex, 34.13, 
Deut. 12.3, 
¢ Isa, 13 24. 
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Song 6, 4. 
2 Chr 13. 2. 
6 lay down. 
® Job3: 9 

Eccl. 4. 13. 
Ych 11. 36. 
*2Chr 12.1. 
® Deut. 32.21. 

Isa. 65. 2-5. 

1Cor 10,42 
6 Deut. 12. 2 

Eze, 16. 24, 
7 Or, stand- 

ingimages, 

or, statues. 
° 2 Ki. 17. 9, 
ad Isa 57. 5. 
© Gen. 19, 5. 

Deut.23.17. 
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19. the rest of the acts of Jeroboam. None of 
the threatenings denounced against this family 
produced any change in his policy or government. 

21-24.—ReHoBoAM’s WICKED REIGN. _. 

21. reigned in Judah—the southern’ kingdom. 


eee: Ses ena s So Ses eee 
the tte were also predicted. The reason of the 
profound regret shown at his death arose, ac- 
cording to Jewish writers, from his being de- 
cidedly opposed to the erection of the golden 
calves, and using his influence with his father to 


allow his subjects the free privilege of going to 
worship in Jerusalem. 13. and bury him—the 
only one of Jeroboam’s family who. should receive 
the rites of sepulture (Deut. xxviii. 6). 14. the 
Lord shall raise him up a king... but what? 
even ncow—viz., Baasha (ch. xv. 27): he was 
already raised—he was in being, though uot in 
power. y 
17, Tirzah—the residence of an ancient _king of 
Canaan; a place of pee beauty (Song vi. 
4), and probably of great salubrity also, three 
hours’ travelling east of Samaria; chosen, when 
Israel became a separate kingdom, by the first 
monarch, in whose reign ‘it was to Shechem what 
Windsor is to London’ (Porter's * Handbook,’ p. 
348), and used during three short reigns (about forty 
years) as a residence of the royal house (Josh. xil. 
54+ ch. xv. 17-21). The fertile plains and wooded 
hills in that part of the territory of Ephraim gave 
an opening to the formation of parks and pleasure- 
grounds similar to those which were the ‘paradises’ 
of Assyrian and Persian monarchs (Standley, “Sinai 
and Palestine,’ p. 240). Its site is occupied by 
the large village of Tullazah, next to_Thebez 
bis), district of Haritheh, north of N&bulus 
Robinson's ‘ Biblical Researches,’ iii., p. 158 ; also 
econd Appendix). As soon as the queen reached 
the gate TF the palace, she received the intelli- 
gence that her son was dying, 
prophet’s prediction. 


according to the 


Rehoboam was forty and one years old—(see on 
2 Chr. xiii. 7.) Its particular designation as ‘‘ the 
rie which the Lord did choose out of all the 
tribes of Israel, to put his name there,” seems 
given here, both as a reflection on the apostasy 
of the ten tribes, and as a proof of the aggra- 
vated wickedness of introducing idolatry and 
itg attendant vices there. his mother’s name 
was Naamah an Ammonitess [797}, pleasant; 
miny7, the Ammonitess; Septuagint, 4 *Apwvris], 
Her heathen extraction, and her influence as 
queen-mother, are stated to account for Reho- 
boam’s tendency to depart from the true religion. 
Led by the warning of the prophet (ch. xii. 23), 
as well as by the large immigration of Israelites 
into his kingdom (ch. xii. 17; 2 Chr. xi. 16), he 
continued for the first three years of his reign a 
faithful patron of true religion (2 Chr. x1 17). 
But afterwards he began and carried on a general 
apostasy ; idolatry became the’ prevailing form of 
‘worship, and the religious state of the kingdom 
in his reign is described by the high places [nina 
Septuagint, onda (cf. 2 Ki. xvii. 9, 10)], the idol. 
atrous statues [maxp, pillars, idol-images (2 Ki, 
iii, 2; x. 26; xviii. 4; xxiii. 14); Septuagint, 
ornAas]. 23. groves [o"2#s)] — Asherah, wooden 
or stone images of a symbolical tree, representing 
the host of heaven (ci. 2 Ki. xxi, 7; xxi 6, 15: 
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of Abijam. 


25 
26 king of E 
treasures 0 


27 *Solomon had made. 


And ‘it came to pass, in the fifth year of king Rehoboam, that Shishak | _3-° ™2_ 
ypt caus up against Jerusalem: and %he took away the |% a 
ie house of the Lorp, and the treasures of the king’s house; | 3 (ur ‘iso, 

he even took away all: and he took away all the shields of gold which | « ep. 10. 1. 
And king Rehoboam made in their stead brasen orga, 

shields, and committed them unto the hands of the chief of the ®guard, | pro. 22. 5, 
And it was so, when the king| cet. 2. 1, 


28 which kept the door of the king’s house. 


went into the house of the Lorn, that the guard bare them, and brought |, 


them back into the guard chamber. 
29 


Abijam his son reigned in his stead, 


15 
2 reigned Abijam over Judah. 


Now the rest of the acts of Rehoboam, and aJl that he did, are they 
80 not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? And 
31 there was ‘war between Rehoboam and Jeroboam all their days. And 
Rehoboam slept with his fathers, and was buried with his fathers in the 
city of David. And his mother’s name was Naamah an Ammonitess: and 


OW in the eighteenth year of king Jeroboam the son of Nebat 
Three years reigned he in Jerusalem: and 
3 his mother’s name was “Maachah, the daughter of *Abishalom. And he 
walked in all the sins of his father, which he had done before him: and 
his ‘heart was not perfect with the Lorp his God, as the heart of David 
4 his father. Nevertheless “for David’s sake did the Lorp his God give 


CHAP. 16. 
© 2Chr.13.9, 
Michaiah 
the daugh- 
ter of 
Uriel. 
> 2Chr 11.21, 
Absalom. 
° ch. 11. 4, 
Ps. 119. £0, 
@ 2 Chr. 21.7. 
Isa 37. 33. 
Jer. 33, 20, 
Rom. 11.28, 


see ‘The Palaces of Nineveh and Persia,’ p. 301); 
according to Gesenius, relievo figures of Astarte, 
and impure rites, that with unchecked license 
were observed in them. The description is suited 
to the character of the Canaanitish worship. 
25-31.—SHISHAK SPOILS JERUSALEM. 

26. Shishak king of Egypt came up. He was 
the instrument in the hand of Providence for 

unishing the national defection. He was the 
Frat member of the twenty-second dynasty, (sce 
on 2 Chr. ah one Sh-sh-k of the Egyptian 
monuments. He was the Sesonchis of the Greek 
lists, iBe Septuagint calls him Zoveaxiu.] 
Champollion discovered in one of the palaces at 
Thebes the Egyptian name of this king in a 
cartouche or hieroglyphic oval, and a figure 
representing a prisoner, with his hands bound 
behind his back, with an uomistakeably Jewish 
pbysioguomy, and with this inscription in the oval 
e dudah Melek kah, ‘king of the country of Judah’ 

Champollion, ‘Tab.,’ 76; Gliddon’s ‘ Ancient 
pt,’ p. 9; ‘Egyptian Court’ (Crystal Palace), p. 
38; Browne’s‘Ordo Seclorum,’ sec. 513; Osburn’s 
*Mon. Hist., ii., pp. 99, 599). The names of Shishak 
and his successors of this dynasty are frequently 
found amongst the monumental ruins of Bubastis, 
in the east of the Delta, which they made their 
capital ( Wilkinson’s ‘Ancient Egyptians,’ ii., pp. 
428, 429), 26. he took away the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, and the treasures of the 
King’s house. ‘The spoliation made seems to 
have extended to more ae than the articles 
enumerated here. tite ty the cost of the 
targets and shields would be somewhere about 
£239,000, it is said, “the took all,”—prebably 
gneaning all that was required to Rey his expenses 
«not all that was in the house,’ (Napier, ‘Ancient 
Workers in Metal,’ p. 114: see on 2 Chr, xii.) 

29. rest of the acts of Rehoboam ... written 
fn... the Ohronicles—not the book so called, 
aod comprehended in the sacred canon, but the 
national archives of Judah. 80. there was war 
between Rehoboam and Jeroboam. The former 
was prohibited from entering on an aggressive 
war; but as the two Le a! kept up a jealous 
rivalry, he might be forced into apes measures 
of defence, and a 30 skirmishes would take 


place on the borders. 31. And his mother’s name 
was Naamah an Ammonitess. This is a re- 
petition of what was previously said (see on 
v, 21). [The Septuagint omits this here; but in 
ch, xii. 24 of that version, which corresponds to 
this verse of the Hebrew text, it is added, Nauvav, 
Suyatno “Ava tod Nads Basihéws Diwv ‘Anup, 
daughter of Ana (Hanun), the son of Nahash, king 
of the Ammonites. ] 

CHAP. XV. 1-8.—Asizam'’s WickEeD ReIcn 
OVER JUDAH. 

1, Abijam. His name was at first Abijah (2 
Chr. xii. 16), ‘Jah,’ the name of God, according 
to an ancient fashion, being conjoined with it. 
But afterward, when he was found ‘ walking in 
all the sins of his father,’ that honourable addi- 
tion was withdrawn, and his name in sacred 
history changed into Abijam (Lightfoot). 2, Three 
years reigned he—(cf. v. 1 with v9.) Parts of 

ears are counted in Scripture as whole years. 

he reign ene in Jeroboam’s eighteenth year, 
continued till the nineteenth, and ended in the 
course of the twentieth. his mother’s name was 
Maachah—or Michaiah (2 Chr. xiii. 2), probably 
altered from the one to the other on her becomi 
queen, as was very common under a cliaase.cf 
circumstances. She is called the daughter of 
Abishalom, or Absalom (2 Chr. xi. 21), or Uriel 
(2 Chr. xiii, 2). Hence, it has been thought 

robable that Tamar, the daughter of Absalom 

Sam. xiv. 27; xviii. 18), had been married to 
Uriel, and that Maachah was their daughter, 
3. heart was not perfect with the Lord [oow}— 


at peace, in harmony with. as the heart of 
David—(cf. ch. xi. 4; xiv. 22) He was not posi- 
tively bad at first, for itappears(v. 15) that he had 
done something to restore the pi laged treasures of 
the temple. This phrase contains a comparative 
reference to David’s heart. His doing that which 
was right in the eyes of the Lord (v. 5) is fre- 
quently used in speaking of the kings of Judah, 
and means only that they did or did not do that 
which, in the general course and tendency of 
their government, was acceptable to God. It 
furnishes no evidence as to the lawfulness or 
piety of ove specific ack, 4 for David's sake dig 
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him a? lamp in Jerusalem, to set up his son after him, and to establish 
5 Jerusalem: because David ‘did that which was right in the eyes of the 
Lorp, and turned not aside from any thing that he commanded him 
all the days of his life, save only in the matter of Uriah the Hittite. 


of Asa. 


B. C, 958. 


1 Or, candle 

* ch. 14. 8 
2 Ki. 22. 2, 
Luke 1. 6 


6 And there was war between Rehoboam and Jeroboam all the days of|/ *Chr 134 


his life. 


7 Now /the rest of the acts of Abijam, and all that he did, ave they not 
written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? And there 
8 was war between Abijam and Jeroboam. An 
fathers; and they buried him in the city of David: and Asa his son 


reigned in his stead. 


9 And in the twentieth year of Jeroboam king of Israel reigned Asa over| ‘to. 
10 Judah. And forty and one years reigned he in Jerusalem. And his 
11 ?mother’s name was Maachah, the daughter of Abishalom. And "Asa 

did that which was right in the eyes of the Lorp, as did David his father. 
12 And ‘he took away the sodomites out of the land, and removed all the idols 
é And also /Maachah his mother, even her he 
removed from being queen, because she had made an idol in a grove; 
her idol, and ‘burnt ¢¢ by the brook Kidron. 


j ii, p. 64; Bruce's ‘Travels,’ ii., p. 531). The Sul- 


13 that his fathers had made. 


14 and Asa *destroye 


the Lord... give him a lamp. “A lamp” in 
one’s house is an Oriental phrase for continuance 
of family name and prosperity. Abijam was not 
rejected, ouly in consequence of the Divine pro- 
mise to David (see on ch. xi. 13-36). 5. save only 
in the matter of Uriah the Hittite. This clause 
is not in the Septuagint. Admitting its genuine- 
ness, it must not be interpreted too strictly; for 
David committed other breaches of the law 

which were severely punished, (2 Sam. xxiv. 

But his outrage against Uriah is mentiuned as 
his greatest sin. 6. And there was war between 
Rehoboam and Jeroboam all the days of his life. 
Several MSS. have, ‘between Abijam and Jero- 
boam.’ This seems to be the correct reading in 
this connection. 

9, in the twentieth year of Jeroboam... 
reigned Asa ovcr Judah. This appears at vari- 
ance with the statement in wv. lend 2, that 
Abijam became king of Judah in the eighteenth 
year of Jeroboam, and that he reigned three years 
in Jerusalem. But Abijam’s reign may not have 
begun in the eighteenth year of Jeroboam ; and 
if his death took place in the twentieth, the 
duration of his reign would, according to the 
Hebrew mode of computation, be three years. 
10, his mother’s name was Maachah. She was 
properly his grandmother; and she is here called 
‘the king’s mother,” from the post of dignity 
which, at the beginning of his reign, she pos- 
sessed. 11. Asa did that which was ht 
in the eyes of the Lord. As a constitutional 
monarch, he acted like the pious David, Jabour- 
ing to abolish the traces and polluting practices 
of idolatry, and in pursuance of his impartial 
conduct, he did not spare delinquents even of 
the highest rauk, 12. And he took away the 


sodomites out of the land [0W%3;:3]—male prosti- 


tutes, priests, or men-servants in the temple of Ash- 
taroth repel who went about as mendicants, 
generally dressed like females. and removed all 


the idols that his fathers had made [o'?535]— 
trunks, logs; é.¢., idols. 13, also Maachah his 
mother . .. her he removed from being queen 
(cf. 2Chr. xv. 16 with 2 Ki. x. 13; xxiv. 12) [N723= 
47Q0 Ox, king’s mother, a title of dignity ; Septua- 
givt, Tod pi eivat tryoUpevny, from being leader (see 
on cb. ii. 19: cf. Dan. "hae: Baron du Tott, vol, 


?, 23 
92Clr. 4.1, 
3 That is, 
grand- 
mo her's, 
ver 2 

h 2 Chr. 14.2. 
2 Chr.15.17. 
2° hr. 16, 7¢ 


’ Abijam slept with his 


J Deut, 13. 6, 
Deut, 33. 9. 
2 Cbr.16.16, 
Matt. 10.37. 
Luke 14.26, 

8 cut off. 

& Ex. 82, £0, 


But 


tana, or queen-dowager, was not necessarily the 
king’s natural mother (see oh. ii 19), nor was 
Maachah, for she was Abijah’s mother, and the 
beloved wife of Rehoboam. Her title, and the 
privileges connected with that honour and dig- 
nity, which gave her precedency among the ladies 
of the royal family, and great influence in the 
kingdom, were taken away. She was degraded 
for her idolatry. because she had made an idol 


in a grove [ny 750, terror, an idol inspiring terror; 
nagx, not “in a grove,” but for Ashtaroth (As- 


tarte)|—a very obscene figure; and the grove 
was devoted to the grossest licentiousness. His 


_plans of religious reformation, however, were not 


completely carried through, ‘the high places were 
not removed’ (see on ch, iii. 2). The suppression 
of this private worship on natural or artificial 
hills, though a forbidden service after the temple 
had been declared the exclusive place of wor- 
ship, the most pious king’s laws were not able 
to accomplish. ‘The difficulty lay in the strength 
of the ings attachment to these places of wor- 
a The Vulgate translates the verse thus: 
“Also he removed Maacbah his mother, that she 
might be no longer high pais in the rites of 
Priapus (the Baal-peor of the Canaanites); he 
destroyed the grove she had consecrated, and 
broke the most pele idol, and burnt it at the 
brook Kidrou,’ (see also Jerome, ‘On Hosea,’ ch. 


ix. 10: cf. Horace, ‘Sat.,’ b.i., ch. viii) [TP 7023, 


in the torrent Kidron ; Septuagint, év ‘e bp 
ép6w tov Kédpwy, in the winter stream (cf. Jose- 
1 | phus, ‘Antiquities,’ b. viii. ch. i., sec. 5). Dr. 


Barclay (‘City of the Great King,’ p. < con- 
tends that the term ‘‘Kidron,” which occurs 
eleven times in the Scriptures, and always with 
the prefix ‘‘brook,” except once, pies that 
there it was a perennial. current (cf. 1 Sam. xxx, 
9, 10; 2 Chr. xxxii. 4; Ezek. xlvi. 45-47 ; Zech. 
xiv. 8 and that ‘it is not at all improbable that 
the Kidron may yet be gliding along, far below 
the present surface-rubbish of the earth, for the 
murmuring of a stream may be distinctly beard 
in the valley, about two miles below the city, 
apparently quite deep.’ On the other hand, Dr. 
Rentison {Biblical searches,’ L, pp. 342, 

says, ‘that it is everywhere only @ water-course 
(wady), between high hills; and the “brook” 


Alliance between 


15 with the Lorp all his days. 


16 


17 days. 


of Judah. 
18 


19 


20 


cities of Israel, and smote * 


Kidron now never flows, and probably never 
flowed, along its bottom, except in the season of 
rain’ (see also the same opinion expressed, Stewart's 
‘Tent and Khan,’ pp. 257, 316). There is an ap- 
parent discrepancy between this and the parallel 
passage, 2 Chr. xiv. 3. Some have supposed that 
there were two kinds of ‘‘high places,” the one in- 
famous for idolatry, and the other, which retained 
their primitive character as places of pure worship; 
the former were destroyed, while the latter were 
allowed to remain. But this hypothesis is clear] 
insufficient to account for their presumed dif- 
ference of treatment; for not ‘only idolatry, but 
all private places of worship and sacrifice were 
prohibited, after the erection of the national 
sanctuary in ‘‘the place which God had chosen to 
put his name there.” But “high places” were 
used in patriarchal times, and in the frequently 
long intervals of the ark’s disappearance; so that 
many who continued faithful to the worship of 
Jehovah were, from sacred associations or tradi- 
tional predilection, devotedly fond of these private 
chapels and altars, and eluded all the most 
vigilant measures which the reforming kings 
adopted to search them out for demolition. They 
were therefore tolerated by Asa, as well as b 
Jehoshaphat (ch. xxii. 43; 2-Chr. xxxiii. 17), bot 
of whom interdicted and punished all direct 
idolatry. 15. he brought in the things which 
his father had dedicated. Probably the spoils 
which Abijam had taken from the vanquished 
army of Jeroboam (see on 2 Chr. xiii. 16). and 
the things which himself had dedicated—after 
his own victory over the Cushites (2 Chr. xiv. 12). 
16, there was war between Asa and Baasha 
King of Israel all their days. Asa enjoyed a 
ten years’ peace after Jeroboam’s defeat by 
Abijam, and this interval was wisely and ener- 
getically spent in making internal reforms, as 
well as increasing the means of national defence 
(2 Chr, xiv. 1-7). In the fifteenth year of his 
reign, however, the king of Israel commenced 
hostilities agaiust him, and iavaded his kingdom. 
17, built Ramah—i.e., fortified it ie M22) 
erected a strong fortress at Ramah (of Benjamin, 
er-Rim), which was near Gibeah, toward Beth-el 
(Beitin), on the east of the NAbulus road (Robin- 
son’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ ii., pp. 315-317; ‘ Hand- 
book of Syria,’ pp. 326, 346), and only six Roman 
miles from Jerusalem. ae test his subjects 
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‘the high places were not removed; nevertheless Asa’s heart was perfect 
And he brought in the * things which his 
father had dedicated, and the things which himself had dedicated, into 
the house of the Lorp, silver, and gold, and vessels. ? 
And there was war between Asa and Baasha king of Israel all their | ¢ holy. 
And “Baasha king of Israel went up against Judah, and built 
"Ramah, °that he might not suffer any to go out or come in to Asa king 


Then Asa took all the silver and the gold that «ere left in the treasures 
of the house of the Lorp, and the treasures of the king’s house, and de- 
livered them into the hand of his servants: and king Asa sent them to 
” Ben-hadad, the son of Tabrimon, the son of Hezion, king of Syria, that 
dwelt at * Damascus, saying, There is a league between me and thee, and 15. 
between my father and thy father: behold, I have sent unto thee a 
present of silver and gold; come and break thy league with Baasha king 
of Israel, that he may °depart from me. 
king Asa, and sent the captains of the host which he had against the 

Tion, and *Dan, and ‘Abel-beth-maachah, and 
21 all Cinneroth, with all the land of Naphtali. And it came to pass, when | 


Asa and Hezion. 
B.C. 95", 


© ch. 22. 43, 
2Ki 12.3, 
2Ki 14.4. 
2 Chr.16.17. 


™?2 Chr 16.1. 
™ Josh. 18.26, 


° ch 12, 57. 
2 Chr. 11,18 
17. 
P ch. 20. 1-5, 
83, 84, 
2 KL 8. 7 


2Chr 13.2% 
@ Gen. 14 15, 
ch. 11 23, 

§ goup 

Te KL 15 £9, 

* Judg.13 9. 

6 28am. <0. 
14, 


So Ben-hadad hearkened unto 


might quit his kingdom, and return to the worship 
of their fathers, he wished to cut off all inter- 
course between the two nations, Ramah stood on 
an eminence, overhanging a narrow ravine which 
separated Israel from Judah, and therefore he took 
up a hostile position in that place. 

18, Then Asa took all the silver and the gold 
that were left in the... . house of the Lord, 
Asa’s religious character is now seen to decline. 
He trusted not in the Lord (2 Chr. xvi. 7). In 
this emergency Asa sclicited the powerful aid of 
the king of Damascene-Syria; and to bribe him 
to break off his alliance with Baasha, he trans- 
mitted to him the treasure lying in the temple 
and palace. “The Syrian mercenaries were gained. 
Instances are to be found, both in the ancient 
and modern history of the East, of the violation 
of treaties equally sudden and unscrupulous, 
through the presentation of some tempting bribe. 
Ben-hadad pu an army into the northern 
provinces of Israel, and having captured some 
cities in Galilee, on the borders of Syria, com- 
pelled Baasha to withdraw from Ramah back 
within his own territories. Ben-hadad—(see on 
ch. xi. 24.) 20. jon. Dr. Robinson, who was the 
first to identify the site of this place, describes it 
thus (‘Biblical Researches,’ iii., p. 346) —* West of 
Wady et-Teim, between it ee. the Litany, lies 
the fine region of Merj ’Aytn, separated from the 
Teim by a range of hills. “It is an oval, or almost 
circular basin, about an hour in diameter—a bean. 
tiful, fertile, well-watered plain, surrounded by 
hills, which in some parts are high, but mostly 
arable. On the north they retain this character 
ane to the brow of the descent towards the 

itény. Towards the south, Merj Ayan commu: 
nicates with the plain of the Haleh by a narrow 
entrance, through which flows a stream. Merj 
*Aydn forms a district within the government of 
Belad Beshérah—a large Pepiegeat occupying the 
mountains between the Hdleh and the plain of 
Tyre, and having for its capital the castle of 
Tibrain.’ Dan—(see on Josh. xix. 47; J udg. xviii. 
29.) Abel-beth-maachah (see on 2 Sam. xx. 14. 
19)—called Abel-maim, 2 Chr. xvi. 4, and b 
os (‘Antiquities,’ b. viii, ch. xii, sec. 4 ; 
Abellare. all Cinneroth—elsewhere Chinneroth, a 
northern district of Palestine, which probabl 
took its name from its contiguity to the pee it 
lay north of Tiberias, and was known in later 
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Baasha heard thereof; that he left off building of Ramah, and dwelt in 
22 Tirzah. Then “king Asa made a proclamation throughout all Judah; 
none tas © exempted : and they took away the stones of Ramah, and the 
timber thereof, wherewith Baasha had builded; and king Asa built with 
them Geba ’ of Benjamin, and ” Mizpah. 

The rest of all the acts of Asa, and all his might, and all that he did, 
and the cities which he built, are they not written in the book of the 
Chronicles of the kings of Judah? Nevertheless in the time of *his old 
24 age he was diseased in his feet. And Asa slept with his fathers, and was 

buried with his fathers in the city of David his father: ’and *Jehosha- 
phat his son reigned in his stead. 
25 And Nadab the son of Jeroboam 7 began to reign over Israel in the 
second year of Asa king of Judah, and reigned over Israel two years. 
26 And he did evil in the sight of the Lorp, and walked in the way of his 
father, and in “his sin wherewith he made Israel to sin. 
27 And °Baasha the son of Ahijah, of the house of Issachar, conspired 
against him: and Baasha smote him at °Gibbethon, which belonged to 
28 the Philistines; for Nadab and all Israel laid siege to Gibbethon; even 
in the third year of Asa king of Judah did Baasha “slay him, and reigned 
29 in his stead. And it came to pass, when he reigned, ¢hat he smote all 
the house of Jeroboam; he left not to Jeroboam any that breathed, until na 
he had ‘destroyed him, according unto the saying of the Lorp, which he} 2. — 
30 spake by his servant Ahijah the Shilonite: because of the sins of Jero-| Fs 21 10. 
boam which he sinned, and which he made Israel sin, by his provocation} 75",°* 


B. C. 951, 


* 2 Chr, 16. 6. 
6 free, 
Ex, 1 11, 
1Sam. 8.16. 
* Josh. 21.°7. 
“ Josh. 15.26, 
1Sam. 7. 6, 
Jer. 40, 6, 
10, 
® 2 Chr.16 12, 
Ps. £0. 10, 
Eccl. 12. 1, 
¥ 2 Chr. 17,1. 
Matt. t. & 
® Matt. 1. 8 
called 
Josaphat. 
7 reigned. 
“ ch, 12. .0. 
6ch 14 14 
% Josh. 19, 44, 
Josh. 21.23. 
ch. 16 15. 
4 Deut 32.35. 
* ch. 14, 10, 
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81 wherewith he provoked the Lorp God of Israel to anger. Now the rest |/ eat es 
of the acts of Nadab, and all that he did, are they not written inthe} ™ 

82 book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel? And there was war be- si 
tween Asa and Baasha king of Israel all their days. ea 

83 In the third year of Asa king of Judah began Baasha the son of CRE IN 

34 Ahijah to reign over all Israel in ‘Tirzah, twenty and four years. And| 2Chr.20.34 
he did evil in the sight of the Lorp, and walked in /the way of Jeroboam, |’ ch 4-7. | 


and in his sin wherewith he made Israel to sin. 
16 THEN the word of the Lorp came to Jehu “the son of Hanani against | 1. 
2 Baasha, saying, Forasmuch “as I exalted thee out of the dust, and made 


thee prince over my people Israel; and “thou hast walked in the way of} Dan 2.21 
Jeroboam, and hast made my people Israel to sin, to provoke me to anger | Dan. 4.17. 
° ch, 15.31, 


8 with their sins; behold, I will take away the posterity of Baasha, and the 


rival candidates for the throne; but it was an 
accomplishment of Ahijah’s prophecy concerning 
Jeroboam (ch. xiv. 10, 11). 32. there was war 


times as ‘the plain of Gennesareth,’ or, as desig- 
nated by Josephus, ‘the country of Gennesar.’ 
with all the land of Naphtali... 22, Then king Asa 


made a proclamation. The fortifications which 
Baasha had erected at Ramah were demolished, 
and with the materials were built other defences, 
where Asa thought they were needed; at Geba 
(now Jeba), an aoe Se (now Neby Samwil), 
about two hours’ travelling north of Jerusalem. 

23, diseased in his feet—(see on 2 Chr. xvi. 10- 
12, where an additional proof is given of his 
religious degeneracy.) 

25-34.—NaDAB’s WICKED REIGN. 

25. Nadab the son of Jeroboam began to reign. 
No record is given of him, except his close ad- 
herence to the bad policy of his father. 

97, Baasha smote him at Gibbethon. This 
town, within the tribe of Dan, was given to the 
Levites (Josh. xix. 44). It lay on the Philistine 

rders, and having been seized by that people, 
Nadab laid siege to recover it. 29. when he 
reigned... he smote all the house of Jeroboam. 
It was according to a barbarous practice, too com- 
mon in the East, for ark 


between Asa and Baasha king of Israel all their 
days. This repetition of what was stated, v, 16, 
must have originated in the error of a transcriber. 
It is not found in the Septuagint version. 

CHAP. XVI. 1-8.—JzHv’s PROPHECY AGAINST 
BaAsHaA. 

1. Then the word of the Lord came to Jehu. 
This is the only incident recorded in the life of 
this prophet. is father was also a_ prophet 
B Chr. xvi. 7). 2. Forasmuch as I exalted thee, 

‘he doom he pronounced on Baasha was exactly 
the same as denounced paslont Jeroboam and his 
posterity. Though he had waded through slaugh- 


‘| ter to his throne, he owed his elevation to the 


appointment or permission of Him “by whom 
kings reign.” over my people Israel, With all 
their errors and lapses into idolatry, they were 
not wholly abandoned by God. He still showed 
His interest in them, by sending peepee and 
working miracles in their favour, and possessed a 
multitude of faithful worshippers in the kingdom 


to extirpate all ; of Israel 


The conspiracy 


sterity of his house; and will make th 
4 Jeroboam the son of Nebat. 


of the air eat. 


his son reigned in his stead. 


because ‘he killed him. 


li 


anger with “their vanities, 
14 


written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel ? 
15 


1 KINGS XVI. of Zimri. 
house like *the house of | B&°* 
Him ‘that dieth of Baasha in the city | “ch 's 
shall the dogs eat; and him that dieth of his in the fields shall the fowls ; ch 14 tt 
r. 
5 Now the rest of the acts of Baasha, and what he did, and his might, | ° & \* }- 
are they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel? | s ps. 116. ¢ 
6 So Baasha slept with his fathers, and was buried in ’Tirzah: and Elah in a0, 
. ‘ch 16. 2. 
7 And also by the hand of the prophet Jehu the son of Hanani came| ¢xt10. 30, 
the word of the Lorp against Baasha, and against his house, even for all mato 
the evil that he did in the sight of the Lorp, in provoking him to anger |, ar a 
with the “work of his hands, in being like the house of Jeroboam; and KL init 
16, 10, 
8 In the twenty and sixth year of Asa king of Judah began Elah the son}, *3'* |. 
9 of Baasha to reign over Israel iv Tirzah, two years. And his servant| ‘ss, 2 
Zimri, captain of half his chariots, conspired against him, as he was in a ap 
Tirzah, “drinking himself drunk in the house of Arza, ‘steward of his| {7° As 
10 house in Tirzah. And Zimri went in and smote him, and killed him, in| Jer.6 7 
the twenty and seventh year of Asa king of Judah, and reigned in his Saget 
stead. | t whieh 
And it came to pass, when he began to reign, as soon as he sat on his| was over 
throne, that he slew all the house of Baasha: he left him ‘not one that |‘ 1 Sam. zs 
12 pisseth against a wall, *neither of his kinsfolks, nor of his friends. Thus}, a tae 
did Zimri destroy all the house of Baasha, according to the word of the! siczins. 
13 Lor, which he spake against Baasha *by Jehu the prophet, for “all the | menand 
sins of Baasha, and the sins of Elah his son, by which they sinned, and od “ 
by which they made Israel to sin, in provoking the Lorp God of Israel to | ; Frit 
hand of. 
ow the rest of the acts of Elah, and all that he did, are they not slices 
™Is. 3. 16. 
In the twenty and seventh year of Asa king of Judah did Zimri reign | * Dent 32.21. 
*seven days in ‘Tirzah. And the people were encamped ? against eye 
16 Gibbethon, which belonged to the Philistines. And the people that were| oxi iz.15. 
encamped heard say, Zimri hath conspired, and hath also slain the king: | Isa ato. 
wherefore all Israel made Omri, the captain of the host, king over Israel nian 
17 that day inthe camp. And Omri went up from Gibbethon, and all Israel | » 5500 5" 
18 with him, and they besieged Tirzah. And it came to pass, when Zitri ; a — 


saw that the city was taken, that he went into the palace of the king’s 


7, also by the hand of the prophet Jehu. 
This. is not ahosPer prophecy, but merely an 
addition by the sacred historian, explanatory of 
the death of Baasha and the extinction of his 
family. The doom prouounced against Jeroboam, 
ch. xiv. 9, did vot entitle him to take the execu- 
tion of the sentence into his own hands; but from 
his following the same calf-worship, he had evi- 
dently plotted the conspiracy and murder of that 
king, in furtherance of his own ambitious designs, 
and hence, in his own assassination, he met the 
just reward of his deeds. The similitude to Jero- 

am extends to their deaths as well as their 
lives, the reign of their sons, and the ruin of their 
families. 

8. began Elah the son of Baasha to reign—(cf. 
ch. xv. 33.) From this it will apie that Baasha 
died in the twenty-third year of his eit (see on 
ch. xv. 2); and Elah, who was a prince of dissolute 
habits, reigned not fully two yeara, 

9-12 —Zm1mr’s ConsPIrRacy. 

%, Zimri ... conspired against him, During a 
carousal in the house of his chamberlain, Zimri 
slew bim, and having ge the sovereignty, en- 


deavoured to consolidate his throne by the mas- 
sacre of all the royal race. 

15.—ZIMRI's SEVEN DAYS’ REIGN. 

The news of his conspiracy soon spread; and the 
army having proclaimed their general, Omri king, 
that officer immediately raised the siege at Gibbe- 
thon, and marched directly against the capital, in 
which the pepe had established himself. Zimri 
soon saw that he was not in circumstances to hold 
out against the whole forces of the kingdom ; so, 
shutting himself up in the palace, he set it on fire, 
and, like Sardanapalus, chose to perish himself, 
and reduce all to ruins, rather than that the 
palace and royal treasures should fall into the 

rands of his successful rival. The seven days’ 
reign may refer either to the brief duration of 
his royal authority, or the eriod in which he 
enjoyed unmolested tranquil ny in the palace. 
18, the palace of the king’s house [ma pom 
1op3]the fortress of the king’s house ; not the 


harem, as J. D. Michaelis, Ewald, avd others 
suppose, but the contral, which was the highest 
and strongest, part, the citadel, of the building 
(Prov. xvii. 19). [The Septuagint has els dytpo», 


The building 


to sin. 
20 


Israel ? 


21 ‘Then were the 


reigned. 
23 


24 over Israel, twelve years: six years reigned he in Tirzah. 


25 owner of the hill, *Samaria. 


* vanities. 
27 


Ahab his son reigned in his stead. 
29 


1 KINGS XVI. of Samaria. 

19 house, and burnt the king’s house over him with fire, “and died, for his | 0°? 
sins which he sinned in doing evil "in the sight of the Lorn, *in walking | ? Jude °. 6 

in the way of Jeroboam, and in his sin which he did, to make Israel |" 
Now the rest of the acts of Zimri, and his treason that he wrought, |‘ oh 1228 

are they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of |, oy if oe 
people of Israel divided into ‘two parts: half of the Pro 28 

people followed Tibni the son of Ginath, to make him king; and half ns 
22 followed Omri. But the people that followed Omri prevailed against the Math, 12.26 
people that followed Tibni the son of Ginath: so Tibni died, and Omri} 1or.1.12, 

13, 
n the thirty and first year of Asa king of Judah began Omri to reign | « a4 
[ 2 And he bought ch. 20.1 

the hill Samaria of Shemer for two talents of silver, and built on the hill,| $xg ars 
and called the “name of the city which he built, after the name of Shemer, John's, « 
: But "Omri wrought evil in the eyes of the | * Shomeron. 

26 Lorp, and did worse than all that were before him. For he walked in all} $'xt"iz's4 
the way of J eroboam the son of Nebat, and in his sin wherewith he made] John4.4. 
Israel to sin, to proyoke the Lorp God of Israel to anger with their |"ch 4% 

Now the rest of the acts of Omri which he did, and his might that he yer 
showed, ave they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of | Jer 1.3.8. 

28 Isracl? So Omri slept with his fathers, and was buried in Samaria: and soe 
Jer. 18. 15, 
And in the thirty and eighth year of Asa king of Judah began Ahab Acta ae 


the son of Omri to reign over Israel: and Ahab the son of Omri reigned 


into a cave.] 19. For his sins which he sinned. 
This violent end was s just retribution for his 
erimes. ‘His walking iv the ways of Jeroboam’ 
might have been manifested either by the previous 
course of his life, or by his decrees published on 
hig ascension, when he made a strong effort to 
gain popularity by announcing his continued sup- 
port of the calf-worship. 

21. Then were the people... divided into two 
pazts—i.e., the people principally, it may be 

resumed, of Tirzah, who supported Tibni, while 

mri had the army on his side. The factions 
that ensued occasioned a four years’ duration (cf. 
v. 15 with v. 23) of anarchy or civil war, What- 
ever might be the public opinion of Omri’s merits, 
a large body of the people disapproved of the 
mode of his election, and declared for Tibni. The 
army, however, as usual in such circumstances 
(and they bad the will of Providerce favouring 
them), prevailed over all opposition, and Omn 
became undisputed possessor of the throne, 22. 
Tibni died. The Hebrew does not evable us to 
determine whether his death was violent or 
natural. [The Septuagint adds a clause which im- 
plies that Tibni was reinforced by the influential 
aid of a brother—xal améSavs Oafvi Kai "lwpap 
b ddeApds abtov év Te Kaip@ éxelvp, Tibni and his 
brother Joram died at that time.] 

23-28.—OMEI BUILDS SAMARIA. 

23. In the thirty and first year of Asa... 
began Omri to reign [In7; 4.¢., perhaps, 227, 
servant of Jehovah; Septuagint, “Aufp:). The 
twelve years of his rule are computed from the 
beginning of his reign, which was in the twenty- 
seventh year of Asa’s royalty. He held a cortest 
for supremacy four ears with Tibni; and then, 
at the dates stated in this verse, entered on 
sole and peaceful reign of eight years. 24. he 
bought the hil) scary of Shemer [jp 757, 


the mountain Shomeron (watch-post); Chaldee, 
224, whence came the Greek Samaria; Septua- 
int, 7d Spos 7d Seuepdv], The palace of Tirzah 
eing in ruins, Omri, in selecting the site of his 
royal residence, was naturally influenced by con- 
siderations both of pleasure and advantage. Jn 
the centre of a wide amphitheatre of mountafhs, 
about six miles from Shechemni, rises an oblong hill, 
with steep yet accessible sides and a long flat top, 
extending east and west, and rising 500 or feet 
above the valley. What Omri in all probability 
built as a mere palatial residence became tho 
capital of the kingdom, instead of Shechem. It 
was as though Versailles had taken the place of 
Paris, or Windsor of London. The choice of 
Omri was admirable, in selecting a position which 
combined, in a union not elsewhere—certainly not 
in Jerusalom—found in Palestine, strength, beauty, 
and fertility (ooephye * Antiquities,’ b. xv., ch. 
viii., sec, 5; * ewish Wars,’ b. i., ch. xxi, sec. 2; 
Robinson’s ‘Biblical Researches,’ iii., pp. 138-149; 
Stanley, ‘ Sinai aud Palestine,’ pp. 240-242). It was 
called by Herod, in honour o Augustus, Sebaste, 
the Greek translation of Augusta, now Sebistieh. 
two talents of silver—£684. Shemer had prob- 
ably made it a condition of the sale, that the 
name shouid be retained. But as city and palace 
were built there by Omri, it was in accordance 
with Eastern custom to call it after the founder. 
The Assyrians did so; 2nd ona tablet dug out of 
the ruins of Nineveh an inscription was found 
relating to Samaria, which is called Beth-khumri 
—the house of Omri (Layard, ‘ Nineveh and 
Babylon,’ p. 613: see on 2 Ki. xvii. 5). 25, But 
Omri wrought evil. The character of Omri's 
reign, and his death, are described in the sterco- 
typed form used towards all the successors of 
abies in respect both to policy as well aa 
me, 


Elijah prophesies 


33 Baal, which he had built in Samaria. 


Ahab did ° more to provoke the Lorp God of Israel to anger than all the 


kings of Israel that were before him. 
34 


by Joshua the son of Nun. 


17 AND ?Elijah the Tishbite, who eas of the i nhabitants of Gilead, said 
unto Ahab, “As the Lorp God of Israel liveth, before *whom I stand, 


1 KINGS XVII. 


80 over Israel in Samaria twenty and two years. And Ahab the son of Omri 
31 did evil in the sight of the Lorp above all that were before him. And it 
came to pass, °as if it had been a light thing for him to walk in the sins 
of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, “that he took to wife Jezebel, the daughter 
of Ethbaal, king of the ” Zidonians, “and went and served Baal, and 
32 worshipped him, And he reared up an altar for Baal in the “house of 


In his days did Hiel the Beth-elite build Jericho: he laid the founda- 
tion thereof in Abiram his first-born, and set up the gates thereof in his 
youngest son Segub, according ¢to the word of the Lorn, which he spake 


against Ahad. 


B.C. £13. 


5 wasita 
light 
thing. «ts. 

* Deut. 7. 3, 

¥ Judg.1+7 

# chs2t.'25, 

= 2 Ki. 10, 24, 

® Ex. 34. 13, 

© ch. 21. 25. 

2 Num, 15.0, 


CHAP. 17, 

1 Elijahu, 
Luke 1. 17, 
Luke 4, 25, 
Elias, 

* 2Ki. 3.14, 

6 Deut. 10. 8 

° Jas. 6. 17. 


And ® Ahab made a grove; and 


“there shall not be dew nor rain “these years, but according to my word. | # Luke4. 25. 


30. Ahab the son of Omri did evilin the sight 
of the Lord above all that were before him, 
The worship of God by symbols had hitherto been 
the offensive form of igor in Israel; but now 

ross idolatry is openly patronized by the court. 

his was done through the influence of the bigoted 
and blood-thirsty Jezebel, Ahab’s queen. She was 
**the danghter of Ethbaal, king of the Zidonians.” 
He was priest of Ashtaroth, or Astarte, who, hav- 
ing murdered Philetes, king of Tyre, ascended 
the throne of that kingdom, being the eighth king 
since Hiram. Jezebel was the worthy daughter 
of this regicide and idol priest; and, on her mar- 
riage with Ahab, never rested till she had got all 
the forms of her native Tyrian worship introduced 
into her adopted country. The name of this 
furious idolatress and wicked woman is used as 
the type of a corrupt influence and mischievous 
teaching (Rev. ii. 24). 32. reared up an altar 
for Baal—i, ¢., the sun, worshipped under various 
images. Abab set up one (2 Ki. iii. 2), probably 
as the Tyrian Hercules, in the temple in Samaria. 
No human sacrifices were offered; the fire was 
kept constantly burning; the priests officiated 
barefoot ; apne and kissing the image (ch. xix. 
18) were among the principal rites, 


34.—JosHua’s CURSE FULFILLED UPON HIet, 
THE BUILDER OF JERICHO. 


34, In his days did Hiel the Beth-elite build 
Jericho—(see on Josh. vi. 26.) The curse took 
effect on the family of this reckless man; but 
whether his eldest son died at the time of laying 
the foundation, and the youngest at the comple- 
tion of the work; or whether he lost all his sons 
iu rapid succession, till, at the end of the under- 
taking, he found himself childless, the poetical 
form of the ban does not enable us to determine. 
Some modern commentators think there is no 
reference either to the natural or violent deaths 
of Hiel’s sons; that he began in presence of his 
eldest son; but some Mage opens difficulties 
losses, or obstacles, delayed the completion til 

is old age, when the gates were set up in the 
freseees of his youngest son. But the curse was 

ulfilled more than 500 years after it was uttered; 
and from Jericho being inhabited after Joshua’s 
time (Judg. iii. 13; 2Sam, x, 5), it has been supposed 
that the act against which the curse was directed 
was an attempt at the restoration of the walls— 
the very walls which had been miraculously cast 
down. It seems to have lain within the territory 
of Israel; and the unresisted act of Hiel affords 
@ painful evidence io the people of Israel 


had lost all knowledge of, or respect for, the word 
of God. 


CHAP. XVII. 1-7.—E isan, PROPHESYING 
AGAINST AHAB, IS SENT TO CHERITH. 

1, Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the in- 
habitants of Gilead [1y>3 ‘avin ‘aynn wy. 
The third word may be rendered either from the 
present Hebrew text, as in the authorized ver- 
sion, or, by a_ slight change of ‘punctuation, 
Elijah the Tishbite, from Tisbi of Gilead: so also 
the Septuagint renders, ’HAwWu 6 rpogirns 6 éx 
OzecRav rns Ladradd]. The site of this place has 
not yet been discovered; but if the latter meaning 
of the words be adopted, it conclusively settles two 
prea That Thisbe was not in Naphtali, as 

as been supposed (Reland, ‘ Palestina,’ p. 1035), 
but in Gilead; and that Elijah was not a resident 
merely, being a foreigner by birth, as Keil main- 
tains (‘Commentary,’ in loco); an Ishmaelite (many 
of that race being on the confines of Gilead), 
as Michaelis suggests; but a native Gileadite. 
Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. viii., ch. xiii, sec. 2) 
describes him as a native of Thesbon, a district 
in the Gilead country.’ This prophet is intro- 
duced as abruptly as Melchizedek—his birth, 
parents, and call to the prophetic office being 
alike unrecorded. The commencement of his 
recorded ministry was at a great public crisis in 
the national history of Israel, when measures 

ad been adopted by the court of Samaria which 
threatened to extinguish the very existence of 
true religion in the land. Jeroboam and his im- 
mediate successors had introduced an unhappy 
innovation in religion, by not only changing the 
central place of worship and the appointed time 
of the festivals, but by patronizing the use of 
Egyptian symbols. Still they adhered to the 
worship of Jehovah in connection with images, 
Ahab effected a far worse revolution by the intro- 
duction of the heathen or Pheenician idols, Baal 
and Ashtaroth, and building sanctuaries to them. 
Through the seductive influence of the court, the 
pe of Israel, previously prone to idolatry, 
ollowed the pernicious precedent, and the worship 
of Jehovah was at a low ebb in the kingdom of 
Israel. In this state of affairs Elijah appeared, 
said unto Ahab. The proper appears to have 
been warning this apostate king how fatal both to 
himeelf and people would be the reckless course 
he was pursuing; and the failure of Elijah’s efforts 
to make an impression on the obstinate heart of 
Ahab is shown by the penal prediction uttered, 
at parting. before whom I stand—i.¢, whom F 


Elijah fed by 1 KINGS XVII ravens at Cherith. 
2, And the word of the Lorp came unto him, saying, Get thee hence, and | _3 © °° 
3 turn thee eastward, and hide thyself by the brook Cherith, that zs before | * Num. 20.8 
4 Jordan. And it shall be, that thou shalt drink of the brook; and ‘I have | }o°o" 
5 commanded the ravens to feed thee there. So he went and did according Tan 38 ih 


serve ‘Deut. xviii. 5). there shall not. be dew 
nor rain these years. Not absolutely; but the 
dew and the rain should not fall in the usual 
and necessary peg This was a calamity 
incident to the land of Israel, and applied for the 

unishment of sin (cf. 1 Ku. viii. BB; Deut. xi. 
7; xxviii. 23). Such a suspension of moisture was 
sufficient to answer the corrective purposes of 
God, whilst an absolute drought must have con- 
verted the whole coustry into an uuinhabitable 
waste. The duration of this drought is stated by 
the Apostle James (v. 17), to have been three years 
and six months. but according to my word. Not 
uttered in spite, ees or caprice, but as the 
minister of God. The impending calamity was in 
answer to his earnest prayer, and a chastisement 
intended for the spiritual revival of Ierael. 
Miracles and prophecies are the two grand evi- 
dences of a Divine revelation, Aud in par- 
ticular, the commission of a true prophet was 
attested by the occurrence of extraordinary 
events in the future, conformably to his announce- 
ment. a was the threatened punishment 
of national idolatry (Deut. xi 16, 17; xxviii. 23) ; 
and Elijah now made a particular application of 
the Divine denunciation. 

2. the word of the Lord came unto him, 
saying, 3. Get thee hence, &c. At first the king 
may have epurned the prediction as the utter- 
ance of a vain enthusiast; but when he found 


the drought last, and increase in severity, he 


sought Elijah, who, as it was necessary that he 
should be far removed from either the violence 
or the importunities of the king, was divinely 
directed to repair to a distant and unknown 
retreat. and turn thee eastward ["p>7p; not 
my, due east, but only in an easterly direction 
from the point. of cot gcc all probability 
Samaria—inclining either north or south (cf. ch. 
vii. 39; Num. xxxiv. 3, 15); so voor nt, xaTd dva- 
rohds], and hide thyself by the brook Cherith, 
that is before Jordan [77)3, in a torrent-bed, or 
water-course (wady); Septuagint, ¢v 7a xetmappw 
Xoppa3; m3, the name of a torrent (signifying a 
cutting, or separation — viz., through & moun- 
tain ravine); [71a 2p, on the face of the Jor- 


dan.] The difficulty is to discover a locality which 
answers all the conditions of the text. Three 
different places have had their claims advocated 
by eminent scholars. As the words translated 
“before,” are used elsewhere (Gen. xxv. 18; Josh. 
xix. 11) to denote ‘east,’ Eusebius and Jerome 
(‘Onomast.,’ article ‘Chorath ’) have piaced Cher- 
ith in the trans-Jordanic country; and Rabbi 
Swartz (‘Palestine,’ p. 51) takes the same view, 
placing it in Wady Alias el- Yabis, which is south 
of Mahanaim, and runs into the Jordan a few miles 
below the ford opposite Beth-shan (Kirby and 
Mangles, p. 305). In favour of this claimant, ib 
hae been urged that Elijah would naturally wish 
to have the Jordan as a protecting barrier be- 
tween him and the bloodhounds of the court, 
svho laboured to track his route. The intermix- 
ture of hill and vailey that forms a character- 
istic feature of that ret covered with dense 
woods, abounding in flowing streams, and io 
caverns on the precipitous sides of the rocky 
ravines, is strongly pai in support of the 


hypothesis that Wady Alias was the Cherith, 
while local traditions lend it additional confirma- 
tion. But this description is equally applicable 
to other localities in Palestine; and, as shown 
above, the words “‘before” and “eastward” are 
not sufficiently precise to establish the determinate 
claims of this spot. One reason for this conclu- 
sion is the language of Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. 
viii, ch. xiii, sec. 2), who, while he does not 
mention the name of the brook, says that Elijah 
‘departed into the southern parts ;’ and the tra- 
ditions of the Church have almost uniformly 

laced the brook of Elijah on the west side of the 
Jordan. Accordingly, considering “eastward” as 
meaning ‘ south-east’—the direction in which the 
traditions describe the locality to have been 
situated—and “before” as denoting ‘towards’ 
(Gen. xviii. 26), modern scholars are divided in 
opinion between two wadys which lead down 
from the central mountain-chain to the western 
bank of the Jordan. The one is Wady Fasael, 
flanked on both sides by steep precipitous rocks, 
and frequently swept by scorching winds ( Van de 
Velde, ‘Syria and Palestine,’ it, p. The 
only foundation for its claim is the possession of 
a living fountain (Ain), which in a time of severe 
and prevalent drought would be a great-boon to 
the itive hl a ; and yet this very circum- 
stance of ita having a perennial spring is a direct 
refutation of its claim to be Cherith; not only 
because the brook dried up, while the living or 
flowing waters did not, but because the Cherith 
had no fountaia, only a ‘* brook,” which would 
become dry when the protracted drought had 
exhaled all the moisture of the land. The honour 
of having been the real Cherith of the pi het is 
assigned now LA ee consent to Wady Kelt, a 
little south of Wady Fasael, and answering more 
fully than it to the description given in this passage. 
Its extension ‘‘eastward;” its numerous arch- 
mouthed caverns, any of which might have served 
asa safe popes from the myrmidons of the 
court; its ‘‘ brook” (nachal, not ain) flowing with 
impetuous current, yet capable of being dried 
up for want of rain to feed it, and producing a 
narrow strip of fresh verdure along the sides of 
its channel; ita ‘cut’ or separation of the tre- 
mendous precipices at the deep bottom of the gorge; 
its opening at the termination ‘‘ before” or ‘upon 
the face of’ the Jordan; its name Kelt, euphonized 
by the Arabs from the ancient Cherith, through 
a not uncommon substitution of L for R; and its 
being, moreover, beyond the confines of the king- 
dom of Israel, and within the territory of that of 
Judah—-all these circumstances combined, har- 
monizing, a3 they appear to do, with the scriptural 
description, with Josephus, and with local tradi- 
tions, have, in the minds of competent judges, 
created a strong presumption that its wild, unfre- 

uented, precipitous fastnesses afforded Elijah 
the rejoge ie was commanded toseex. Its vicivity 
to Gilgal, where he had so many friends and fol- 
lowers, and their ignorance of the place of his 
retreat, would induce Abab to search for him in 
every quarter rather than there (Robinson, ‘ Biblical 
Researches,’ ii., p. 288; Stanley, ‘Sinai and Pales- 
tine,’ pp. 299, 00 > Osborne’s ‘ Palestine, Past and 
Present,’ pp. 391-396; Porter's ‘Handbook,’ p. 
191). 4 I have commanded the ravens to feed 


theo there[0'2 "Pp 5 Septuagint, rors kopatw}. The 
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ravens at Cherith. 


unto the word of the Lorp: for he went and dwelt by the brook Cherith, 
And /the ravens brought him bread and flesh in | / x. 1°. 56. 


6 that zs before Jordan. 


the morning, and bread and flesh in the evening; and he drank of the 


B.C. 910 


Num. 11.23. 
Judg 14.14. 


7 brook. And it came to pass ?after a while, that the brook dried up, | » at the end 


because there had been no rain in the land. 


idea of such unclean and voracious birds being 


employed to feed the piney has not only been 
a fertile subject of ridicule to infidels, but ap- 
eared to many believers so strange that they have 
aboured to make out the Orebim, which in our 
version has been rendered ravens, to be—as the 
word is used, Ezek. xxvii. 27—merchants, or Ara- 
bians (2 Chr. xxi, 16; Neh. iv. 7), or the citizens 
of Arabah, a town alleged, ou Rabbinical autho- 
rity, to have been near Beth-shan (Josh. xv. 6; 
xvi. 18). Jerome states that the inhabitants of 
this town supplied the prophet with food; and the 
testimony of this writer, who-lived in the fourth 
century of our era, is considered all the more valu- 
able that he spent several years in Palestine for the 
purpose of acquiring an accurate acquaintance with 
the Hebrew language, and with the manners of 
the people, with a view to the exposition of the 
Scriptures. In the common printed editions of the 
Vulgate, corvi, ravens, is the word used iu this pas- 
sage; but in 2 Chr. xxi. 16 and Neh. iv. 7, Jerome 
with propriety renders the original word Arabians. 
The Arabic version considers Orebim, in this 
Passage, as denoting a people, and not ravens. 
0 these authorities may be added the opinion of 
the Jewish Commentator Jarchi, who interprets 
the term in the same manner, conceiving it te be 
impossible for the Lord’s prophet to receive food 
from creatures declared unclean by the law, of 
whose authority he was a zealous upholder and 
unflinching defender. These considerations have 
seemed in the minds of many to carry so much 
weight that they have considered the only probable 
interpretation of the passage is, that the Orebim 
who brought to Elijah bread in the morning and 
flesh in the evening, with unbroken regularity for 
a whole year, were not ravens, but the inhabitants 
of the city Orbo, or travelling merchants belonging 
to the caravans from Arabia. [As to the latter 
~ hypothesis, Ezek. xxvii. 27 has, Jaq ‘Qpy, and 
the occupiers of thy merchandise.] But the word 
is here closely connected with that which follows, 
80 as to be dependent for its meaning upon the 
association; and orebim is never used by itself to 
denote merchants, Besides, the position of Elijah’s 
retreat refutes the supposition. ‘The caravan route 
of the Arabian traders did not lie in the direction 
of the Wady Kelt; and as their travels were made 
only at distant periodical intervals, it is evident 
that Uiey could not be the parties who brought 
the prophet his daily supplies. As little could it 
be some kind inhabitants of the town of Orbo; for, 
admitting the existence of such a town, of which, 
however, there is no historical evidence, ee 
would, according to the genius of the Hebrew 
language, have been called, not Orebim, but Ara- 
bam; and then, how could the prophet be said 
to ‘‘hide himself,” if he were dependent for his 
daily subsistence on the friendly attentions of 
benevolent persons in the neighbourhood? The 
secret of his retreat must inevitably have trans- 
pired; and yet it is eaid that, notwithstanding 
Ahab songht for him with uvtiring industry in all 
quarters, his hiding-place could not be discovered. 
It would have been impossible, while a system of 
vigilant espionage was maintained in every part of 
the country, and tempting rewards wont, be held 
out to any who would volunteer the much-wished- 
for information, that fo could have remained 


of days. 


concealed, had his supplies of food been derived 
either from Arabian merchants or the inhabitauts 
of a neighbouring town. The common rendering, 
then, in our opinion, is preferable to either of these 
conjectures; and if Elijah was miraculously fed by 
ravens, it is idle to enquire where they found the 
bread and the flesh, for God would direct them. 
‘* He commanded the ravens to feed” the prophet. 
In the Scripture history of God's providence, such 
commands are frequently represented as given to 
the lower animals. The serpents, the locusts, the 
fishes, the billows of the sea, and the clouds of 
heaven, are all severally represented as acting at 
the mandate of God, and beivg employed in his 
service (2 Chr. vii. 13; Ps. Ixxviii. 23; Isa. xiv. 
12; Jou. ii. 10; Amos ix. 3). ‘Properly speaking,’ 
says Dr. Paxton, ‘the inanimate and irrational 
parts of creation cannot receive and execute the 
commands of the Almighty: they are only passive 
instruments employed by Him, in His provi- 
dential dispensations, to produce certain effects. 
To command the ravens, then, is to make use of 
them in providing for the necessities of his ser- 
vant—to impart for a time an instinctive care to 
supply him with food, to which they were by 
nature entire strangers, and which they ceased 
to feel when the end was accomplished.’ Of 
course, the flesh was suited to the taste of raven- 
ous birds; and as the distance between Jerusalem 
and Cherith was not very great, it is possible, as 
some have suggested, that the fowls might have 
snatched it from the altar at the temple, and _car- 
ried it in their talons to the prophet’s hiding- 
place. But as to the bread, that was not food 
adapted to their instincts; so that their being in- 
stinoctively stimulated to carry a portion of it 
daily along with the meat was a strong proof of a 
miraculous influence being exerted over them. 
But the ravens are solitary birds; it is the rooks 
which are gregarious, flying abroad in flocks, 
morning and evening; and hence, as a single 
raven could not brivg a sufficient quantity of the 
viands, a difficulty is felt by some to account for 
the fact of the prophet’s continued subsistence 
through such agency. As an attempt at removing 
this difficulty, we pain the following remarks 
by the editor of ‘Calmet,’ without committing 
ourselves to the adoption.of his theory :— 

‘The original word ‘‘raven” includes the whole 
genus corvus ; aud, consequently, it may have been 
the rook, as Y’aylor conjectures, not an unclean 
bird, which was employed on this occasion.’ 
The same learned writer conjectures that the 
support of Elijah was obtained in some such 
way as this,—‘ Let us suppose,’ says he, ‘for a 
moment that Elijah was coucealed in some rocky 
and mountainous spot where passengers never 
strayed, and that here a number of voracious 
birds had built their nests on the trees which 

rew around it, or on the projections of the rocks. 
these flying every day to pice food for their 
young, the prophet availed himself of a part of 
what they brought; and while they, obeying the 
dictates of nature, designed only to provide for 
their offspring, Divine Providence directed them to 
provide at the same time for the wants of Elijah; 
so that he gathered, whether from their nests, 
what the peed or brought to him, or occa- 
sionally from both means, enough for his daily 
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the widow's soi. 


8, And the word of the Lorp came unto him, saying, Arise, get thee 7to | _3.¢.9%. 
9 Zarephath, which belongeth to Zidon, and dwell Pcie ee I ee 7 Obad 20. 
10 commanded a widow woman there to sustain thee. So he arose and went| Sips.” 

to Zarephath. And when he came to the gate of the city, behold, the Pose a 
widow woman tcas there gathering of sticks: and he called to her, and| f=.2%.1. 
said, *Fetch me, I pray thee, a little water in a vessel, that I may drink. | 3°.‘ * 
11 And as she was going to fetch ¢¢, he called to her, and said, Bring me, I Heb. ule 
12 pray thee, a morsel of bread in thine hand. And she said, As the Lorp | ‘ Se. 18. 6. 
thy God liveth, I have not ‘a cake, but an handful of meal in a barrel, |’ ©" **'* 
and a little oil in a cruse: and, behold, I am gathering two sticks, that | « Gans. 
I may go in and dress it for me and my son, that we may eat it, and /die. |, 1 "et 1.7. 
13 And Elijah said unto her, Fear not; go and do as thou hast said: *but Hi all 
make me thereof a little cake first, and bring é¢ unto me, and after make viol 1. 
14 for thee and for thy son: for thus saith the Lorp God of Israel, The | Phil ¢ ». 
tbarrel of meal shall not waste, neither shall the cruse of oil fail, until the | , anne 
15 day that the Lorp *sendeth rain upon the earth. And she went, and #3 che 10.50, 
did according to the saying of Elijah: and she, and he, and her house, | Matt10.4', 
16 did cat ‘many days. And “the barrel of meal wasted not, neither did| 
the cruse of oil fail, according to the word of the Lorp, which he spake | « aa’ 
Sby Elijah. ! year. 
17 And it came to pass, after these things, chat the son of the woman, the |" pevtis 
mistress of the house, fell sick; and his sickness was so sore, that there | ~oiiieg 
18 was no breath left in him, And she said unto Elijah, ° What have I to | , band of 
do with thee, O thou man of God? art thou come unto me to call my SGM eaeurie a. 
19 to remembrance, and to slay my son? And he said unto her, Give me| Jas. 6.1%, 


thy son. 


21 upon the widow with whom I sojourn, 
6stretched himself upon the child three 
and said, O Lorp my God, I pray thee, 


support. But I rather think, there being a good 
many of them, some might urnish him with bread 
(i.e. grain) and others flesh, and vice versd, at 
different times ; so that a little from each made 
up his solitary but satisfactory meal, To such 
straits was the exiled prophet driven, and such 
was the dependence of this zealous man of God.’ 
After the lapse of a year the brook dried up, and 
this was a new trial to Elijah’s faith. 

3.11.-HE 1s SENT TO A WIDOW OF ZARE- 
PHATH. 

8. the word of the Lord came unto him. Zare- 
phath, or Sarepta, now Siirafend, whither he was 
directed to go, was far away on the western coast 
of Palestine, about nine miles south of Zidon, and 
within the dominions of Jezebel’s impious father, 
where the famine also prevailed. Meeting, at his 
entrance into the town, che very woman who was 
appointed by Divine Providence to support him, 
his faith was severely tested by learning from her 
that her supplies were exhausted, and that she 
was preparing her last meal for herself and son. 
The Spirit of God having prompted him to ask, 
and her to grant, some necessary succour, she re- 
ceived a prophet’s reward (Matt. x, 4], 42); and 
for the one meal afforded to him, God, by a 
miraculous increase of the little stock, afforded 
many to her. 9. which belongeth to Zidon [78 
pry2]—which is by or near Zidon. Sarepta was 
situated between Zidon and Tyre, close to the 
Mediterranean. The etymology of the name 1n- 
dicates that it was a piace for smelting metals, 
Robinson {‘ Biblical Raseawheest iii, 414) says that 


And he took him out of her bosom, and carried him up into a 
20 loft, where he abode, and laid him upon his own bed. And he cried 
unto the Lorp, and said, O Lorp my God, hast thou also brought evil 


16, 
22 Ki. 4. 34, 
35. 
6 measured. 
Acts 20. 10. 
7 into his 
inward 
pirts. 


by slaying her son? And “he 
times, and cried unto the Lorp, 
let this child’s soul come 7into 


in the rocks at the foot of the hills he saw numer- 
ous tombs excavated, which apparently belonged to 
this ancient city. 14. The barrel of meal shall 
not waste [192n]—be ended, consumed. 
17-24.—He RAISES HER Son TO LIFE. 

17. the son of the woman, the mistress of the 
house, fell sick. A severe domestic calamity 
seems to have led her to think that as God had 
shut up heaven upon a sinful land in consequence 
of the prophet, she was suffering on a similar ac- 
count. 18. What have I todo with thee? The 
phrase is elliptic, and the meaning is, *What 
is there in common to us two—to me, a sinful 
woman, and thee, a man of God-—that we should 
thus have come together to my harm? (cf. Judg. 
xi. 12; 2 Ki. iii. 13: see Trench, ‘On Miracles,’ p. 
104.) Without answering her bitter upbraiding, 
the prophet takes the child, lays it on his bed, 
and, after a very earnest prayer, had the hapjn- 
ness of seeing its restoration, and along with it, 
gladness to the widow’s heart and home. There 
is a remarkable difference noticeable between the 
miracles of the Old and the New Testamevts. 
‘We find,’ says Z’rench, ‘the boly men of ol 
sometimes bringing—if one may venture so to 
speak—hardly, and with difficulty, the wonder- 
work to pass. It is not born without pangs: 
there is sometimes a momentary pause, @ secming 
uncertainty about the issue; while the miracles 
of Christ and His apostles are always, accom- 
plished with the highest ease’ (Num. xii, 13-15 ; 
ch. xviii. 42-44; 2 Ki. iv, 31-35). The pro het was 
sent to this widow, not merely for his own 
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22 him again. And the Lorp “heard the voice of Elijah; and the soul of 

23 the child came into him again, and he ‘revived. And Elijah took the 
child, and brought him down out of the chamber into the house, and 
delivered him unto his mother: and Elijah said, See, thy son liveth. 

24 And the woman said to Elijah, Now by this ‘I know that thou art a man 
of God, and that the word of the Lorp in thy mouth és truth. 

18 AND it came to pass, after “many days, that the word of the Lorp 
came to Elijah in the third year, saying, Go, show thyself unto Ahab; 


with Obadiah. 
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CHAP. 18, 


2 and °I will send rain upon the earth. And Elijah went to show himself | * Luke «. 2s. 


unto Ahab. 


which teas *the governor of Azs house. 


3 
4 greatly; for it was so, when ®Jezebel cut off the 
5 


and “fed them with bread an 


co) 


way by himself. 


Jas.6.17. 
7 3 >’ Lev. 
And there tas a sore famine in Samaria. And Ahab called !Obadiah, Deaketes 
(Now Obadiah feared ‘the Lorp| Joel 3 23. 
ropbets of the Lorp, |. o>Sinw 
that Obadiah took an hundred prophets, and hid them by fifty in a cave, | 2 over his 
d water.) And Ahab said unto Obadiah, | , _ 7 
Go into the land, unto all fountains of water, and unto all braoks; per- ae 
adventure we may find grass to save the horses and mules alive, ‘that we} Mal 21@ 
lose not all the beasts, So they divided the land between them, to pass price 
throughout it: Ahab went one way by himself, and Obadiah went another heat 
8 
a hut ASE 


©on 


10 


security, but on account of her faith, to strengthen 
and promote which he was directed to go to her, 
rather than to many widows in Israel, who woul 
have eagerly received him on the sa 
terms of exemption from the grinding famine. 
The relief of her bodily necessities became the 
preparatory means of supplying her spiritual 
wants, and bringing her and her gon, through the 
teaching of the prophet, to a clear knowle ge. of 
God, and a firm faith in His Word (Luke iv. ). 
CHAP. XVIII. 1-16.—Eisag MEETS OBADIAH. 
1, the third year. In the New Testament it is 
said there was no rain “for the space of three 
ears and six months.” The early rain fell in our 
arch, the latter rain in our October. Though 
Ahab might have at first ridiculed Elijah’s an- 
nouncement, yet, when neither of these rains fell 
in their seasons, he was incensed against the pro- 
phet as the cause of the nation’s judgment, and 
compelled him, with God’s direction, to consult 
his safety in flight. This was six months after 
the king was told there would be neither dew nor 
rain; and from oe ape the three years in this 
posse arecomputed. Go, show thyself unto Ahab. 
he king had remained obdurate and unreformed. 
Auother opportunity was to be given him of re- 
pentance, and Elijah was sent in order to declara 
to him the cause of the national judgment, and to 
Tomise him, on condition of his removing it, the 
immediate vesny of rain. 2. Blijah went—a 
marvellous proof of the natural intrepidity of this 
prophet, of his moral courage, and his unfaltering 
contidence in the protecting care of God, that he 


ventured to approach the presence of the raging | him 


lion. 

there was a sore famine in Samaria. Elijah 
found that the famine was pressing with in- 
tense severity on the capital Coro must bave 
been obtained for the people from Egypt or the 


And as Obadiah was in the way, behold, Elijah met him: and he knew 
him, and fell on his face, and said, Art thou that my lord Elijah? And 
he answered him, I am: go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah és here. And! ‘1 
he said, What have I sinned, that thou wouldest deliver thy servant into 
the hand of Ahab, to slay me? As the Lorp thy God liveth, there is no 
nation or kingdom whither my lord hath not sent to seek thee: and when 
they said, He ts not there, he took an oath of the kingdom and nation, 


e privileged |. 


42 
Blatt 25.35, 


4 that we 
cut not of 
ourselv s 
from the 
Deasta, 


adjoining countries, else life could not have been 
sustained for three years; but Ahab, with the 
chamberlain of his oh household, is represented 
as hae a age search for pasture to his 
cattle. On the banks of rivulets, grass—tender 
shoots of grass—might naturally be expected; but 
the water being dred up, the verdure would dis- 
appear. In the pastoral districts of the East, it 
would be reckoned a most suitable occupation 
still for a king or chief to go at the head of such 
an expedition. Ranging over a large tract of 
country, Ahab had gone through one district, 
badiah through another. 3. Obadiah feared the 
Lord greatly. Although he did not follow the 
course taken by the Levites and the majority of 
aoe Israelites at that time, of emigration into 
udah (2 Chr. xi. 13, 14), he was a secret and 
sincere worshipper. He promeblz considered 
the violent character of the government, and 
his gab of doing some good to the perse- 
cuted people of God, as a sufficient excuse for 
his not going to worship in Jerusalem. 4. an 
hundred Prophets— not men endowed with 
the extraordinary gifts of the prophetic office, but 
who were devoted to the service of God, preach- 
ing, praying, praising, &c. (1 Sam. x. Ep fed 
them with bread and water. These articles are 
often used to include sustenance of any kind. 
As this succour must have been ee them at 
the hazard, not only of his place, but his life, it 
was a strong proof of his attachment to the true 
religion. 
7. a8 Obadish was in the way ... Elijah met 
im. Deeming it imprudent to rush without pre- 
vious intimation into Ahab’s presence, the prophet 
solicited Obadiah to announce his return to Ahab. 
The commission, with a delicate allusion to the 
perils he had already encountered in securing 
others of God's servants, was, in very touching 
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Sete ane! Sao = - pl DD AS er LE i TE Da ae: Citas 
11 that they found thee not. And now thou sayest, Go, tell thy lord, | _® ©. 909. 
12 Behold, Elijah zs here. And it shall come to ae: as soon as I ns gone * 2K 2.14, 
from thee, that ‘the Spirit of the Lorp shall carry thee whither Iknow| "23 2 
not; and so when I come and tell Ahab and he cannot find thee, he shall Matt. 4.1 
13 slay me: but I thy servant fear the Lorp from my youth. Was it not Acts 8. 3% 
told my lord what I did when Jezebel slew the prophets of the Lorp, how |4 Soa 7's 
I hid an hundred men of the Lorp’s prophets by fifty in a cave, and fed Sante. 
14 them with bread and water? And now thou sayest, Go, tell thy lord, | 7%. . 
15 Behold, Elijah és Aere: and he shall slay me. And Hlijah said, As the at le 


Lorp of hosts liveth, before whom I stand, I will surely show myself unto heise 
him to-day. Ac 817. 6, 


16 _ So Obadiah went to meet Ahab, and told him: and Ahab went to meet |" $i is.2 
17 Elijah, And it came to pass, when Ahab saw Elijah, that Ahab said unto | 2 chr.21.20. 
18 him, “Art thou he that ’troubleth Israel ? And he answered, I have not | ‘ 29sb- 19 26. 


troubled Israel; but thou, aud thy father’s house, in “that ye have for- | ; it 


saken the commandments of the Lorp, and thou hast followed Baalim. | ¢ ch 22.6. 


19 Now therefore send, and gather to me all Israel unto mount ‘Carmel, and |' fe 
att. 6. 24. 


the prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty, and Jthe prophets ef the] sure ic.i6 
20 groves four hundred, which eat at Jezebel’s table. So Ahab sent unto all| a. 
the children of Israel, and *gathered the prophets together unto mount | +5°r 0.21, 


Carmel. Rev. 3. 15 
21 And Elijah came unto all the people, and said, ‘How long halt ye|sor, 
between two Sopinions? If the Lorp be God, follow him: but if Baal, | *oust's 


terms, declined, as unkind, and eculiarly hazard- | all made Esdraeion the fitting scene and platform 
ous, But Elijah having dispelled all.the appre- | of the momentous debate that Elijah made to 
hensions entertained about the Spirit’s carrying | resound thereon. From every point over that 
him away, Obadiah undertook to convey the | 100 square miles of surface those interested in 
prophet’s message to Ahab, and solitit <n inter- the issue of tlris great argument could watch 
view. But Ahab, bent on revenge, or impatient | the descent of the fiery response anticipated 
for the appearance of rain, went himself to meet (Drew's ‘Scripture Lands,’ pp. 198, 179). ‘* Mount 
Elijab. Carmel,” is a bold, bluff promontory, which ex- 

17, Art thou he that troubleth Israel? A tends from the western coast of Palestine, at the 
violent altercation took place. Ahab thought to | bay of Acre, for many miles eastward, to the 
awe him into submission ; but the prophet boldly | central bills of Samaria. It is a long range, 
and undisguisedly told tle king that the national | presenting many summits, and intersected by a 
calamity was traceable chiefly to his own and his | number of small ravines. The spot where the 
family’s patronage and.practice of idolatry. But | contest took place is situated at the eastern 
while rebuking the sins, Elijah paid all due | extremity, which is also the highest poiut of the 
respect to the high rank, of the offender, and | whole ridge. It is called el-Mobhraka, ‘the 
urged the king to convene, by virtue of his royal | Burning,’ or ‘the Burnt place.’ No spot could 
mandate, a public assembly, in whose seed it | have been better adapted for the thousands of 
might be solemnly decided which was t e troubler | Israel to have stood, drawn np on those gentle 
of Israel. The appeal could net well be resisted, | slopes. The rock shoots up in an almost perpen- 
and Ahab, from whatever motive, consented to | dicular wall of more than 200 feet in height, on 
the proposal. God directed and overruled the | the side of the vale of Esdraelon. This wall made 
issue. 19. gather... the prophets of Baal .. . it visible over the whole plain, and from all 
the prophets of the groves. From the sequel, it | the surrounding heights, where gazing multitudes 
appears that the former only came. The latter,’ would be stationed. - 
anticipating some evil, evaded the kine’s com-| 21. Elijah came unto all the people, and eaid, 
mand, eat at Jezebel’s table—i.c., not at the | How long halt ye? ‘They had vii hehe attempt- 
royal’ table, where herself dined, but were main- | ing to conjoin the service of God with that of 
tained from her kitchen establishment (see on | Baal. It was an impracticable union ; and the 
1 Sam. xx. 24; ch. iv. 22). It was and is the et ae were so struck with a sense of their own 
custom of Eastern courts to entertain the officers olly, or dread of the king’s displeasure, that they 
attached to them from the royal table (A theneus, “answered nob a word.” Elijah proposed to de- 
iv., 10, p. 145). They were shy Oa of Astarte, | cide for them the controversy between God and 
the Zidonian goddess. 20. So Ahab sent unto ali| Baal by an appeut, not to the authority of the 
the children of Israel, and gathered the pro- law, for that would have no weight, but by a 
phets together unto mount Carmel. The people | visible token from heaven. As fire was the 
—i.e., the representatives of the people, stood be- element over which Baal was supposed to Lee 
fore the mountain, on the plain of Esdraelon. | side, he proposed that two bullocks should be 
The place was worthy of the greatness of the | slain, and placed on separate altars of wood—the 
crisis, which was the greatest amongst many that | one for Baal and the other for God—and on 
have heen signalized. Nature had there repre- | whichever the fire should descend to consume it, 
sentatives from all her departments, to hear | the event should determine the true God, whom 
Jehovah’s controversy with idolatrous man. Sea | it was their duty to serve. It is evident from 


nd river, and plain and mountain, reat memo: | this language that the mass of the people, ig- 
ree tuselsciqaat (guente ; ly addicted to idolatry, con- 


sies in the past, great — in the future—! norant and strong 


1 KINGS XVIII. 


22 "then follow him. And the people answered him not aword. Then said 

Elijah unto the people, *I, even I only, remain a prophet of the Lorp; 
23 but Baal’s prophets gre four hundred and fifty men. Let them therefore 

give us two bullocks; and let them choose one bullock for themselves, and 

cut it in pieces, and lay ¢¢ on wood, and put no fire under: and I will 
24 dress the other bullock, and lay ¢¢ on wood, and put no fire under: and 
call ye on the name of your gods, and I will call on the name of the Lorp; 
and the God that °answereth by fire, let him be God. And all the people 
answered and said, °It is well spoken. 

And Elijah said unto the prophets of Baal, Choose you one bullock for 
yourselves, and dress #¢ first; for ye are many; and call on the name of 
your gods, but put no fire under. And they took the bullock which was 
given them, and they dressed 7¢, and called on the name of Baal from 
morning even until noon, saying, O Baal, 7hear us! But there was no 
voice, nor any that *answered. And they *leaped upon the altar which 
was made. And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 
said, Cry aloud; for he zs a god: either "he is talking, or he !is pur- 
suing, or he is in @ journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be 
awaked. And they cried aloud, and tcut themselves, after their manner, 
with knives and lancets, till #*the blood gushed out upon them. And it 
came to pass, when mid-day was past, "and they prophesied until the 
time of the offering of the evening sacrifice, that there was neither voice, 
nor any to answer, nor any that regarded. 

And Elijah said unto all the people, Come near unto me. And all the 


Elijah’s controversy 


25 
26 


27 


28 
29 


30 


sidered Baal as identical with Jehovah; while 
the re oa of Jehovah, on the other hand, 
maintained His exclusive title to divine honours. 
The controversy, therefore, did not consist in a 
direct opposition between the worship of Jehovah 
and that of Baal; for the latter party, ‘like the 
heathen in general, tolerated the sei? | of other 
deities along with their own favourite idols ; but, 
as Hengstenberg states it (‘Pentateuch,’ i, pp. 
170, 171), ‘the persecution was directed against 
those who, like Elijah, bore powerful testimony 
against the union of what was irreconcilable, 


P. 3 
Davy's ‘Travels in Ceylon;’ 


are trausacte “ 
sionaries. An account is 


with Baal’s prophets. 


B.C. 906, 


™ Josh. 21.16, 
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fs good. 
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13 poured 
out blood 
upon 
them. 

Ficor. iL. 4 

if ascending. 

lS attention, 


invoking their senseless deity from morning till 
noon, and from noon till eveniug, uttering the 
most piercing cries, using the most frantic ges- 
ticulations, and mingling their blood with the 
sacrifice. (See description of the manner and 
invocation of the heathen, Osborne's ‘Palestine,’ 

253; Roberts, ‘Oriental Illustrations,’ 
and Dr. Marshall, 
‘Geylon.’) 28. cut themselves... with knives 
and lancets—(see Grotius.) [Thescenes of Carmel 
daily before the eyes of our mis- 


in loco; 


who loudly maintained that Jehovah identified 
with Baal was no longer Jehovah. ‘The pro- 
posal which Elijah made from this point of view, 
that they should see whether Jehovah was God, 
or Baal, the priests of Baal, from their point of 
view, understood to be, whether Jethovah-Baal 
was God, or Jehovah in perfect exclusiveness, 
The question that he put before making his 
proposal plainly implies, that in the popular 
opinion these heterogeneous religious elements 
«were blended in one’ (cf. Hos. ii. 11). the people 
Onuswered him not a word. It was precisely the 
same controversy as was of old between Moses 
and Pharaoh (sce Macdonald, ‘Ivtroduction to 
the Pentateuch,’ i., 177). 23. Let them.,, give 
us two bullocks, &c. The preparations as -de- 
scribed were exactly accordant with the prescrip- 
tions of the Mosaic ritual (see on Lev. i.); and 
the mode of decision suggested by Elijah is 
borrowed from Lev.'ix. ‘here was a close re- 
semblance in the circumstances, though a much 
greater urgency for a miraculous attestation from 
heaven in the apostate times of Elijah, and the 
result was the same (cf. v.39). 24, ail the people 
answered and said, It is well spoken, ‘he 
proposal appearing every way reasonable, was 


received by the people with unanimous approval, 

25. Elijah said unto the prophets of Baal, 
Choose you one bullock for yourselves. The 
priests of Baal commenced the ceremony by call- 


ing on their pod. 13) vain did they continue 


given (‘Missionary 
Herald,’ Pi 1005) of the rites of the Hindoo 
goddess Matha.:—‘There was a multitude of ten 
or twelve thousand people assembled. In a short 
time a man advanced into the centre of the 
group, pretending that the goddess had entered 
into him ; pulling off his turban and tossing his 
long hair over his face, he began to leap and 
shake, uttering a noise occasionally like the bark 
of a dog. As his excitement increased, he beat. 
himself with a chain, and made incisions in his 
tongue with @ sword. Having taken the blood, 
he rubbed it on the foreheads of the spectators. 
By and by the infection spread, and others pre- 
tended to be in like manner possessed by the 
goddess; so that in a short time every party had 
three or four of the possessed. These oor, in- 
fatuated men continued to leap and shake the 
whole i iat (See Graham’s ‘Jordan and Rhine,’ 

. 176; Virgil, ‘ARueid,’ iv., 672: cf. Rev. xiii. 16, 
73; xv. 2; xvi. 2; xix. 20; xx, 4.)] No response 
was heard; no fire descended. Elijah exposed 
their folly aud imposture with the severest Irony 
—29. they prophesied until the time of the offer- 
ing of the evening sacrifice [zan}]—they imi- 
tated, at length, the manner of the true prophets, 
by shouting, and the singing of sacred music. 

80. Elijah said unto all the people, Come near. 
As the day was far advanced, Elijah commenced his 
operations. Inviting the eople to approach and 
see the entire proceeding, he first repaired an old 
altar of God, which Jezebel had demolished ; then, 


Elijah, by prayer, 1 KINGS XVIII. obtains rain. 


people came near unto him: and he repaired the altar of the Lorp that 

31 was broken down. And Elijah took twelve stones, according to the 
number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob, unto whom the word of the 

32 Lorp came, saying, “Israel shall be thy name; and with the stones he 
built an altar in ‘the name of the Lorp: and he made a trench about 

33 the altar, as great as would contain two measures of seed. And he “put 
the wood in order, and cut the bullock in pieces, and laid Aim on the 
wood, and said, Fill four barrels with water, and “pour é¢ on the burnt 

84 sacrifice, and on the wood. And he said, Do t# the second time: and 

F they did # the second time. And he said, Do dé the third time: and 

35 they did it the third time. And the water ‘ran round about the altar; 
and he filled the trench also with water. 

36 _ And it came to pass at “the time of the offering of the evening sacrifice, 
that Elijah the prophet came near, and said, Lorp *God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and of Israel, “let it be known this day that thou art God in Israel, 
and that I am thy servant, and that ‘I have done all these things at thy 

37 word. Hear me, O Lorp, hear me; that this people may know that thou 
art the Lorp God, and that thou hast “turned their heart back again. 

38 Then °the fire of the Lorp fell, and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and the 
wood, and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the water that was in 
the trench. 

39 And when all the people saw ##, they fell on their faces; and they said, 

40 The Lorp, he zs the God! the Lorp, he is the God! And Elijah said 
unto them, ™”Take the prophets of Baal; let not one of them escape. 
And they took them; and Elijah brought them down to the brook Kishon, 
and ‘slew them there. 

41 And Elijah said unto Ahab, Get thee up, eat and drink; for there is 

42 18a sound of abundance of rain. So Ahab went up to eat and to drink: 
and Elijah went up to the top of Carmel; and he “cast himself down upon 

43 the earth, and put his face between his knees, and said to his servant, Go 
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having arranged the cut pieces of the bullock, he | could procure those copious supplies of water 
caused four barrels or jars of water to be dashed | which he poured over the altar. The distance 
all over the altar, and round in the trench. Once, | between this spring and the site of the altar is so 
twice, 3 third time this precaution was taken, and | short as to make it perfectly possible to go thrice 
then, whea he had offered an earnest prayer, the | thither and back again; whereas it must have 
miraculous fire descended (Lev. ix. 24; | udg. vi. | been impossible once in an afternoon to fetch 
21; xiii. 20; 1 Chr. xxi. 26; 2 Chr. vii. 1), aud | water from the sea (Van de Velde, ii., p. 893). 
consumed not only the sacrifice, but the very | The summit is 1,000 feet above the Kishon, whic 
stones of the altar. The impression on the minds | nowhere runs from the sea so close to the base of 
of the people was that of admiration, mingled | the mount as just beneath el-Mohhraka ; 80 that 
with awe; and with one voice they acknowledged | the priests of Baal could in a few minutes be 
the supremacy of Jehovah as the true God, _Tak- taken down ‘to the brook (torrent), aud slain 
ing advantage of their excited feelings, Elijah | there.’ The place where tbe false prophets were 
ca. 


ed on them to seize the priestly impostors, discomfited and slain was towards tha 


t extremity 


and with their blood fill the channe of the river | of the mount which faces J ezreel (Esdraelon), and 
(Kishon), which, in consequence of their idolatries, | at. point near which it is approached by the 
the drought had dried up—a direction which, Kishon. ‘From this slaughter, some travellers 
seyere and relentless as it seems, it was his duty | are disposed to derive the modern name of the 
as God's minister to give (Deut. xiii. 5; xviii 20). | river, el-Mukita’, following the meaning, secwit 
The natural features of the mount exactly cor- | excidit, &c., of the Arabic verb (so D’Arvieux, 


respond with the details cf this narrative. The | “ Memoire,” ii., p. 294). But amon 
conspicuous summit, 1,635 feet above the sea, | people the name signifies merely ‘‘ 


the common 
e ford,” from 


on which the altars were placed. resents an | another meaning of the same verb, trajecit flumen. 
esplanade spacious enough for treks aud the | See Freytay’s ‘* Lex. Arab.” ? (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical 


priests of Baal to stand on the one side, and Elijah Researches,’ iii., p. 232 


on the other. Itisa rocky soil, on which there is 41-46.—ELIJAH, BY PRAYER, OBTAINS RAIN. 

abundance of loose stones, to furnish the twelve | 42. Ahab went up to eat and to drink. Ahab, 

stones of which the altar was built—a bed of thick kent in painful excitement by the acing scene, 
a 


earth, ia which a trench could be dug; and yet eaten nothing all the day. 


e@ was recom- 


the earth not so loose that the water poured into mended to refresh himself without a moment's 
it would be absorbed; 250 feet beneat the altar } delay ; and while the king was thus occupied, the 
plateau there isa perennial fountain, which, being | prophet, far from taking rest, was absorbed in 
close to the altar of the Lord, nught pot have | prayer for the fulfilment of the promise (v, 1), 


been accessible to the Hoople, and w 


fore, even in that season 0 
300 


ence, there-| put his face between. his knees—a posture of 
severe dronght, Elijah | earnest supplication still used, 43, GO up now, 


Elijah comforted 1 KINGS XIX. 


up now, look toward the sea. And he went up, and looked, and said, : EEG 
44 There is nothing. And he said, Go “again seven times. And it came to am ae 
pass at the seventh time, that he said, Behold, there ariseth a little cloud | ,.7,0" 


out of the sea, like a man’s hand. And he said, Go up, say unto Ahab, | Bina. 
1°Prepare thy chariot, and get thee down, that the rain stop thee not. |72Kt3.15. 


by an angel. 


45 And it came to pass in the mean while, that the heaven was black with| 2°} *. 

clouds and wind, and there was a great rain. And Ahab rode, and went | *ti thon 

- 46 to Jezreel. And /the hard of the Lorp was on Elijah; and he girded up caters 
his loins, and ran before Ahab ”°to the entrance of Jezreel. : eee 

19 AND Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah had done, and withal how apy 
2 he had slain “all the prophets with the sword. Then Jezebel sent @| Rath i.17. 

messenger unto Elijah, saying, °So let the gods do to me, and more also, | ch.2. 5 

if I make not thy life as the Fite of one of them by “to-morrow about this “Te 

3 time. And when he saw ¢hat, he arose, and went for his life, and came} fro a1. 
4 to Beer-sheba, which belongeth to Judah, and left his servant there. But|¢ Num ee 
he himself went a day’s journey into the wilderness, and came and sai am all 
down under a juniper tree: and he “requested ! for himself that he might] gon ass. 
die; and said, Jt is enough; now, O Lorn, take away my life; for I am|_ Phil.1.11 


5 not better than my fathers. And as he lay and slept under a juniper | * {°F bis life. 


look toward the sea. From the place of worship 
there is a small emineace, which, on the west and 
north-west side, intercepts the view of the sea 
(Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 347; Van de 
Velde, 1., p. 121). It can be ascended in a few 
minutes, and presents a wide prospect of the 
Mediterranean. Six times the servant went up, 
but the sky was clear, the sea tranquil, _On the 
seventh he descried the sigr of approaching rain 
(see on ch. xvii. 21, 22). 44 a Uttle cloud... 
liko a man’s hand. The clearness of the sky ren- 
ders the smallest speck distinctly visible; and 
this is in Palestine the aniform precursor of rain. 
Ii rises higher and higher, and becomes larger and 
larger with astonishing celerity, till the whole 
heaven is black, and the cloud bursts in a deluge 
of rain, Prepare thy chariot... that the rain 
stop thee not—either by the river Kishon being 
suddenly so swollen as to be impassable, or from 
the deep layer of dust in the arid plain being 
turned into thick mud, so as to impede the 
wheels. 45, Ahab rode, and went to Jezreel— 
now Zerin, a distance of about ten miles, This 
race was performed ia the midst of a tempest of 
rain. But all rejoiced at it, as diffusing a sudden 
refreshment over all the land of Jezreel. 46, 
Elijah... girded up his loins, and ran before 
Ahab. It was anciently, and still is, in some 
countries of the East, customary for kings and 
nobles to have runners before their chariot, who 
are tightly girt for the purpose. The prophet, 
like the Bedouins of his native Gilead, had been 
trained to run; avd as the hand of the Lord was 
with him, he continued with unabated agility and 
strength. It was, in the circumstances, a most 
proper service for Elijah to render. It tended to 
strengthen the favourable impression made on the 
beart of Ahab, and furnished an answer to the 
cavils of Jezebel; for it showed that he who was 
80 zealous in the service of God was at the same 
time devotedly loyal to his king. The result of 
this solemn and decisive contest was a heavy blow 
and great discouragement to the cause of idolatry. 
But subsequent events seem to vrove that the im- 
pressions, though deep, were but partial and tem- 


Pray. i 
CHAP. XixX. 1-3.—Envau Firs To Brrk- 
SHEBA. 


8. And whea he saw thas [Nt The Jews, 


Jealous of ascribing to A prophet the emotion | 


of fear, as derogatory to his high character, 
have regulated the punctuation of this word 
so that it is referred to M5, to see; instead of 
NY, to be afraid. But it is evident from the 


whole tenor of the context that his hasty and 
distant flight was prompted by the influence of 
sudden fear]. he arose, and went for his life. 
He entered Jezreel full of hope. But a inessage 
from the incensed and hard-hearted queen, vowing 
aneody vengeance for her slaughtered priests, dis- 
pelled all his bright visions of the future. It is 
probable, however, that in the present temper of 
the people, even she could not have dared to lay 
violent hands on the Lord’s servant, and pur- 
posely threatened him because she could do no 
more. The threat a the intended effect, 
for his faith sudden " failed him. He fled out of 
the kingdom into the southernmost part of the 
territories in Judah; nor did he deem himself 
safe even there, but dismissing bis servant, he 
resolved to seek refuge among the mountain 
recesses of Sinai, and there longed for death (Jas, 
v. 17) (Pye Smith’s ‘ Scripture estimony,’ p. 380). 
This sudden and extraordinary depression of mind 
arose from too great confidence inspired by the 
miracles wrought at Carmel, and by the disposi- 
tion the people evinced there. Had he remawed 
stedfast and immovable, the impression on the 
mind of Ahab and the people generally might 
have been followed by good results. But he bad 
been exalted above measure (2 Cor. xii. 7-9), and 
being left to himself, the gets dus instead of 
showing the indomitable spirit of a martyr, fled 


from his post of duty. 
4-18.—HEz 18 COMFORTED BY AN ANGEL. 

4 went a day’s journey into the wilderness— 
on the way from Beer-sheba to Horeb {a wids 
expanse of sand-hills, covered with the on (not 
juniper, but broom shrub), whose tall and spread- 
ing branches, with their white leaves, afford a 
very ‘The Ko- 
them, or Retem,’ says Robinson (‘Biblical Re- 
searches,’ 1, p. 295), ‘is tke largest and most 
conspicuous shrub of these deserts, growing 
thickly in the valleys aad water-courses. Our 
Arabs always selected the place of encampment 
(if possible) in a place where it grew, in order to 
be sheltered by it at night from the wind; and 


during tae day, w they often went on in 


cheering ard refreshing shade}. 


God appeareth 


10 


13 


1i 


1 


16 Hazael to be king over Syria: and 


advance of the camels, we found them not unfre- 
quently sitting 
to protect them from the sun. 
bitter, and are regarded by 
the best charcoal. 
day’s journey from Beer-sheba, 
name to one of the stations of the ancient Israel- 
ites, that Elijah lay 
shrub of that name.’ [The Derenaiant retains the 
original name, b7roxdtw "PaSpév, un 

Syriac, 
did not 


6 eat. 


8 


too great for thee. 
mount of God. 


Lorp passed by, 


earthquake: and after the earthquake a fire; but 
the fire: and after the fire a “still small voice. 


and stood in the entering in of the cave. 


7Jehu the son of Nimshi shalt thou 


or sleeping under a bush of retem,'| to instruct him. 
Its roots are very 
the Arabs as yielding 
It was in this very desert, a 
which gave the 


down and slept beneath a 
der a Rathman; 
under a terebinth tree.} His gracious God 


lose sight of His fugitive servant, but lo 


art of 


1 KINGS XIX. | to Elijah. 
tree, behold, then ‘an angel touched him, and said unto him, Arise and | _® © 96. 
And he looked, and, behold, there was a cake baken on the coals, | * Ps su7 
and a cruse of water at his 2head: and he did eat and drink, and laid 5 Hee te 
7 him down again. And the angel of the Lorp came again the second Riebsesi 
time, and touched him, and said, Arise and eat; because the journey zs| Deut.9.9 
And he arose, and did eat and drink, and went in| i 
the strength of that meat forty ‘days and forty nights unto ’ Horeb the | ¢ Pee 
h Ex, 33, 21. 
And he came thither unto “a cave, and lodged there; and, behold, the |, 2° "" 
word of the Lorp came to him, and he said a him, What doest he ; Nee “hy 
here, Elijah? And he said, ‘I have been very Jjealous for the Lorp God | Ps. %.9. 
of hosts: for the children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown | [51312 
down thine altars, and “slain thy prophets with the sword; and 'I, even |« ae he 
I only, am left; and they seek my life, to take it away. And he said, Go Matt.21.31- 
forth, and stand “upon the mount before the Lorp. And, behold, the |, + 
and “a great and strong wind rent the mountains, and Bae a 
brake in pieces the rocks, before the Lorp; but the Lorp was not in the | ™Ex.% 12, 
wind: and after the wind an earthquake; dwt the Lonp was not in the | " re’ 34 
the Lorp was not in | Num tis 
e And it was so, when} Neh. 9.1. 
Elijah heard it, that ?he wrapped his face in his mantle, and went out, Mg hep 
And, behold, there came a voice a 0s. 
unto him, and said, What doest thou here, Elijah? And he said, Ihave} 3 
been very jealous for the Lorp God of hosts: because the children of | Petit 
Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and slain Sees oe 
thy prophets with the sword; and I, even I only, am left; and they seek |” = *¢ 
5 my life, to take it away. And the Lorp said unto him, Go, return on | ¢)\xi aie 
thy way to the wilderness of Damascus: ‘and when thou comest, anoint} 
r2Ki 91, 


xxxiii, 22)]. In the solitude of Sinai God appeared 
‘ What doest thou here, 
was @ searching question addressed to one who 
had been called to so arduous and urgent a mis- 
sion as his. By an awful exhibition of Divine 
power he was made aware of the Divine speaker 
who addressed him. 11. the Lord passed by, and 
a great and strong wind rent the mountains. 
He is nota physical agent, great or small. The 
wind, the fire, the electricity, are ministers that 
eget but they do not constitute a 
the nature, nor bear any resemblanée to 


lijah ? 


watched over him, and miraculously ministering 
to his wants, enabled him, in a better, but not 
wholly right frame of mind, b virtue of that 
supernatural supply, to complete his contem- 
plated journey. 8 he... did eat and drink, and 
went in the strength of that meat forty days and 
forty nights unto Horeb. He re-enacted in his 
own person the leading of Isracl through the wil- 
derness. Trial was theessential quality common to 
both events. The food which the angel, brought 
him, and which lasted for the whole time, cor- 
responded to the manna. Horeb is called the 
mount of God, in consequence of the solemn 
manifestations on its summit (cf. Exod. iii. 2 with 
xxlii., xxxiv: see further, Hengstenberg, ‘ Penta- 
teuch.’ i, p. 172). At the same time, consider- 
ing that the distance from Beer-sheba to mount 
Horeb is only a journey of eight or nine days, it 
is very probable that the number forty should be 
understood indefinitely for a great length of time 


(see on Gen. viii. 6; xvil. 17). 
9 he came thither unto a cave ["7pp7-7x, to 


the cave; Septuagint els 1d omnddeov ; the iden- 


tical cave in which Moses saw the Lord (Exod, 


im who is Lord. God is a spirit; and though 
the common mass of the Hebrew people might 
not have realized this great conception, yet there 
were certain individuals who, like Elijah, had 
more refined and elevated notions in regard to 
the pure spirituality of the Divine nature. Pro- 
gress had been made in religions knowledge from 
the time of the sos art Theattention of the 
prophet was arrested by the phenomena that took 
place. _His petulance was silenced, his heart was 
touched, and he was bid without delay return to 
the land of Israel, and prosecute the Lord’s work 
there. The design of this remarkable scene was 
to show Elijah that it was not according to the 
character of God to destroy or to coerce, but by 
the rational weapons of argument and preaching 
the Word, to persuade, the idolaters to abandon a 
false, and to embrace the true, religion. But, to 
convince him that an idolatrous nation will not 
be unpunished, He commissions him to anoint 
three persons who were destined in Providence 
to avenge God’s controversy with the people of 
Israel. Anointing is, used synonymously with 
appointment (Judg. ix. 8), and is applied to 


Elisha followeth and 


17 meholah, shalt thou anoint ¢o b¢ prophet in thy room. And ‘it shall 

come to pass, that him that escapeth the sword of Hazael shall Jehu slay ; 
18 and him that escapeth from the sword of Jehu “shall Elisha slay. Yet 
37 *have left me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which have not 
bowed unto Baal, “and every mouth which hath not kissed him. 

So he departed thence, and found Elisha the son of Shaphat, who eas 
plowing with twelve yoke of oxen before him, and he with the twelfth: 
20 and Elijah passed by him, and cast bis mantle upon him. And he left 

the oxen, and ran after Elijah, and said, Let me, I pray thee, kiss my 
father and my mother, and then I will follow thee. 
21 him, *Go back again: for what have I done to thee? And he returned 
back from him, and took a yoke of oxen, and slew them, and boiled 
*their flesh with the instruments of the oxen, and ra e p 
and they did eat. Then “he arose, and went after Elijah, and *ministered 


19 


unto him. 


20 AND Ben-hadad the king of Syria gathered all his host together: 
and there were “thirty and two kings with him, and horses and chariots: 


all named, although Jehu alone had the conse- 
crated oil poured over his head. ‘The symbolical 
action out. the figure are mixed up in a remark- 
able manner—an evident proof of the little im- 
portance attached to the material form, even in 
the case of the former. In the case of Hazael it 
was a symbol of the divine power which was to 
be imparted to him as an instrument of Divine 
justice for the punishment of Israel. Iv other 
words, the appointment or exaltation of Hazael 
had a purely theocratic signification, as we may 
clearly perce ve from the fact that Hazael was to 
be anointed in conjunction with Jehu and Elisha’ 
(Hengstenserg, ‘* Christology,’ lii., pp. 126-136). 
These persons were all three destined to be emi- 
nent instruments in achieving the destruction of 
idolaters, though in different ways. But of the 
three commissions we personally executed only 
one—viz., the call of Elisha to be his assistant 
and successor, and by him the other two were 
accomplished (2 Ki, viii. 7-13; ix. 1-10). Having 
thus satisfied the fiery zeal of the erring but 
sincere and pious prophet, the Lord proceeded to 
correct the erroneous impression under which 
ijah had been labouring, of his being the sole 
adherent of the true religion in the land ; for God, 
who seeth in secret, and knew all that were His, 
knew that there were 7,000 pores who had not 
done homage (/it., kissed the and) to Baal. Oscu- 
lation was a common form of idolatrous worship 
(cf, Job xxxi, 27; Hos. xiii. 2). Clemens Alexan- 
drinus,. in the seventh book of his ‘Stromata,’ 
gives a lengthened description of the various 
modes in which it was done. 16. Abel-meholah 
—the meadow of dancing, in the valley of the 
Jordan. 
19-21.—ELIsHA FOLLows EL1yat. 

19, Elisha the son of Shaphat : Abel meholah, 
the meadow of dancing)—a village of Issachar, 
near Scythopolis, situated in a watered district, 
Most probably he belonged to a family distin- 
guished for piety, and for their opposition to the 
prevailing calf-worship. plowing with twelve 
yoke of oxen—indicating that he was a man of 
substance. The eastern De is a very simple, 
primitive implement. sually a man ploughs 
with a one-handled plough and two heifers, 
holding the handle with his right hand and the 
cord with the left. It is just a part of a tree, very 
slightly altered, and fitted with an iron shoe or 
point, Elisha’s rele yon of oxen can mean 


1 KINGS XX. 
anoint to be king over Israel: and ‘Elisha the son of Shaphat, of Abel- 


ministers unto Elijah. 


j * Go return, 
d he said unto Peto 


22. 
¥ Matt. 4. 17- 
22, 
gave unto the people, | , 2 a 
Num 27.18 
20. 


CHAP. so. 
* Gen. 14. L 


only that twelve ploughs were at work in other 
par of the field, or perhaps more probably, as 
and was anciently measured by ‘yokes of oxen,’ 
an extent of soil had been —— equal to 
twelve yee and he was drawing his labour to a 
close. Elijah... cast his mantle upon him. This 
Was an investiture with the pereede office. It 
is in this way that the Brahmins, the Persian 
Sooffees, and other priestly or sacred characters in 
the East are appointed—a mantle being, by some 
eminent priest, thrown across their shoulders. 
The action of Elijah was puny accompanied 
by a benediction or utterance of some words, 
intimating to Elisha his call to the prophetic 
office. Elisha had probably been educated in the 
schools of the prophets. The anointing spoken 
of in the case of this prophet (v. 16) must be 
considered a merely figurative term, denoting the 
impartation to him of the gifts of the Spirit. 
Elijah passed by him—or passed on (apparently) 
without a moment's delay. [The Septuagint has 
kat amh\ ev én’ aitsv, and he departed from upon 
him—i.e., after having performed his commanded 
duty.] 20. what have I done to thee 2—i.e., Go, 
but keep in mind the solemn ceremony I have 
just performed on thee. It is not I, but 6d; who 
calls thee. Do not allow any earthly affection to 
detain you from obeying His call, 21. took a yoke 
of oxen—i ¢., not above three years of age (ch. i. 9; 
Prov. xv. 17; xxii. 13), either stall-fed or taken 
fresh from the pastures (ch. iv. 23). Such a 
large preparation of animal food was reserved 
for festive occasions, and all the friends and 
domestics partook in succession of the viands. 
Having hastily prepared (2 Sam. xxiv. 22) a 
farewell entertainment to his family and friends, 
he left his native place, and attached himself to 
Elijah as his minister LAN ws, and waited upon, 
attended him (2 Ki. iii 11), as Joshua did to 
Moses (Josh. i. 1)). According to Josephus, he 
at once received the prophetic afflatus, and 
commenced prophesying (‘Antiquities,’ b. viii., 
ch. xiii., sec. 7), 

CHAP. 1-12.—BEn-mAaDAD BESIEGES Sa- 
MARIA, 

1. Ben-hadad the king of Syria. This monarch 
was the son of that Ben-hadad who, in the reign 
of Baasha, made a, raid on the northern towns of 
Galilee (ch. xv. 20). The thirty-two kings that 
were confederate with him were probabl tributary 
princes. The ancient kings of Syria aid Phoenicia 


The Syrians 1 KINGS XX. are smitten, 


2 and he went up and besieged Samaria, and warred against it. And he 
sent messengers to Ahab king-of Israel into the city, and said unto him, 
3 Thus saith Ben-hadad, Thy silver and thy gold is mine; thy wives also 
4 and thy children, even the goodliest, are mine. And the king of Israel 
answered and: said, My lord, O king, according to thy saying, °I am 
thine, and all that I have. 
5 And the messengers came again, and said, Thus speaketh Ben-hadad, 
saying, Although I have sent unto thee, saying, Thou shalt deliver me 
6 thy silver, and thy gold, and thy wives, and thy children; yet I will send 
my servants unto thee to-morrow about this time, and they shall search 
thine house, and the houses of thy. servants; and it shall be, chat what- 
soever is 'pleasant in thine eyes, they shall put ¢ in their hand, and take 
7 it away. ‘Then the king of Israel called all « the elders of the land, and 
said, Mark, I pray you, and see how this man seeketh mischief: for he 
sent unto me for my wives, and for my children, and for my silver, and 
8 for my gold; and ?I denied him not. And all the elders, and all the 
9 pore said unto him, Hearken not wnto him, nor consent. Wherefore 
e said unto the messengers of Ben-hadad, Tell my lord the king, All 
that thou didst send for to thy servant at the first I will do: but this 
thing I may not do, And the messengers departed, and brought him 
word again. 
10 And Ben-hadad sent unto him, and said, ¢The gods do so unto me, 
and more also, if the dust of Samaria shall suffice for handfuls for all the 
11 people that *follow me. And the king of Israel answered and said, ‘ell 
him, ‘Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himegelf as he that 
12 putteth it off. And it came to pass, when Ben-hadad heard this * mes- 
sage, as he was/ drinking, he and the kings in the ° pavilions, that he 
said unto his servants, ® Set yourselves in array: and they set themselves 
in array against the city. 
13 And, behold, there 7 came a prophet unto Abab king of Israel, saying, 
Thus saith the Lorp, Hast thou seen all this great multitude ? be old, 
I will deliver it into thine hand this day; and? thou shalt know that I 
14 am the Lorp. And Ahab said, By whom? And he said, Thus saith 
the Lorp, Eren by the *young men of the princes of the proviuces. 
Then he said, Who shall order the battle? And he answered, Thou. 
15 Then he numbered the young men of the princes of the provinces, and 
they were two hundred and thirty-two ; and after them he numbered all 
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ruled only over a single city. and were independent | ‘tell him,” and giving him a dry but sarcastic 
of each other, except when one great city, as hint to glory no more till the victory-1s won. 

Damascus, acquired the ascendancy; and even 11, Let not him that girdeth on his harness, &c. 
then they were allied only in time of war. The This is an old and now obsolete term for armour, 
Syrian army encamped at the gates, and besieged | derived from the French harnois (see on Exod, 


the town o 


f Samaria. 2. Thus saith Ben-hadad, xiii. 18). Kindling into a rage at the cool defiance, 


3, Thy silver and thy gold is mine. The claim to | Ben-hadad gave orders for the immediate sack of 


the treasure is easily understoo 
made for the wives and children, 
must be noticed, th: 
of the family of a king w 
as poses a titl 
or feudal suzerain, ‘ 
erat him during the siege, Ahab returned a tame | 149). 
and submissive answer, probably thinking it meant 13-20.—Tue SYRIANS ARE SLAIN. 


(see onch. xi.) ‘To this message | 8ee also Chandler’s ‘Travels in Asia 


the city. 12 as he was drinking, he and the 
pole a ieerteog kings in the pavilions—booths made of branches 
that he who obtained possession | of trees and brushwood, which were reared for 
‘as considered in the East | kings in the camp, as they still are for Turkish 
e to be his legitimate successor, Pashas or Agas in their expeditions (K. eil, in loco: 


Minor,’ p. 


set yourselves in array—invest the city. 


o more than an exaction of tribute. But the 13, behold, there came a prophet unto Ahab. 
fe and was repeated with greater insolence, and Though the kin and people of Israel had highly 
yet, from the abject character of Ahab, there is | offended Him, God. had not utterly cast them off. 
reason to believe he would have yielded to this | He still cherished designs of mercy towards ee 
arrogant claim also, had not the voice of his | and Been eney unasked, gave them a sigua 

i is 


biects been raised against it. Ben-hadad’s proof of 
Ane Ay theese and other boastful menaces was to | nating announcement, that the Lord 


interest in them, by a prophet’s ani- 


would that 


intimi . t the weak sovereign began | day deliver the mighty hosts of the enemy into 

eeege Atte line ariel “a8 appears in his | his bands, by means of a small, feeble, inadequate 

abandoning “my lord the king,” for the single | band. Conformably.to the prophet’s instructions, 
359 
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the people, even all the children of Israel, being seven thousand. And 
they went out at noon: but Ben-hadad eas “drinking himself drunk in 
the pavilions, he and the kings, the thirty and two kings that helped 
him. And the young men of the princes of the provinces went out first; 
And Ben-hadad sent out, and they told him, saying, There are men 
come out of Samaria, And he said, ‘Whether they be come out for 
peace, take them alive; or whether they be come out for war, take them 
alive. So these young men of the princes of the provinces came out of 
the city, and the army which followed them. And they slew every one 
his man: and the Syrians /fled, and Israel pursued them; and “ Ben- 
hadad the king of Syria escaped on an horse with the horsemen. And 
the king of Israel went out, and smote the -horses and chariots, and 
slew the Syrians with a great slaughter. : ? 

And the prophet came to the king of Israel, and said unto him, Go, 
strengthen thyself, and mark, and see what thou doest: for ‘at the 
return of the year the king of Syria will come up against thee. 

And the servants of the king of Syria said unto him, ™ Their gods aré 
gods of the hills; therefore they were stronger than we; but let us fight 
against them in the plain, and surely we shall be stronger than they. 
And do this thing; "Take the kings away, every man out of his place, 
and put captains in their rooms: and number thee an army like the 
army that thou hast lost, horse for horse, and chariot for chariot; and 
we will fight against them in the plain, aad surely we shall be stronger 
than they. And he hearkened unto their voice, and did so. 

And it came to pass at the return of the year, that Ben-hadad num- 
bered the Syrians, and went up to °Aphek, 1 to fight against Israel. 
And the children of Israel were numbered, and !2 were all present, and 
went against them: and the children of Israel pitched before them like 
two little flocks of kids; but the Syrians ? filled the country. 
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232 young men went boldly out towards the camp |as the prophet had forewarned. Brooding over 
of the enemy, while 7,000 more, apparently volun- | their Jate disastrous defeat, the attendants of Ben- 
teers, followed at some little distance, or posted | hadad ascribed the misfortune to two causes—the 
themselves at the gate, to be ready to reinforce | one arose from the principles of heathenism, which 
those in front, if occasion required it. Ben-hadad, | led them to consider the gods of Israel as local 
with his vassals and princes, were already, at that deities—‘ gods of the hills’—whereas their ower 
early hour—scarcely mid-day—deep in their cups; | to aid the Israelites would be gone if the battle 
and though informed of this advancing company, | was maintained on the plains. The war-chariots 
yet, confiding in his numbers, or it may be, excited | of the Syrians would have full scope for action 


with 


wine, he ordered, with Indifference, the | there; while the Hebrews were utterly deficient in 
proud intruders to be taken alive, whether they | that species of force (cf. J udg. v..8; 1 iii 


Sam. xiii. 


came with peaceable or hostile intentions, It was 19-22), Probably, also, the Syrians supposed that 
more easily said than done: the young men smote | as Canaan was a mountainous country, the He- 
right and left, making terrible havoc among their | brews were fond of worshipping in high places, 
intended captors, and their attack, together with | and that as their law was given from the summit 
the sight of the 7,000, who soon rushed forward to | of a mountain, the God of Israel was ‘a god of the 
mingle in the fray, created a panic in the Syrian | hills.’ The other causeto which the Syrian courtiers 
army, who immediately took to flight. Ben-hadad | traced their defeat at Samaria, was the presence 
himself escaped the pursuit of bis victors on a of the tributary kings, who had probably been the 
fleet horse, surrounded by a squadron of horse- | first to take flight; and they recommended ‘cap- 
guards. This glorious victory, won go easily, and | tains to be put in their rooms’ [mn] (cf. vw. 16: 
with such a paltry force opposed to overwhelming | see on », 15). Approving of these recommenda- 
rebate hikers ec peacennee and his people | tions, Ben-hadad renewed his invasion of Israel 
might know (». 13) that God is the Lord. But we the next spring, by the siege of Aphek, in the val- 
do not read of this Se being made, ; 


or of any sacrifices being offere 
national gratitude. (See Pye Smith's ‘Scripture 
Testimony,’ p. 353.) 

22. the prophet came to the king of Israel, 
and said. Thesame prophet who had predicted | the Israelite force are com are 


in token of their fay from Endor. 


27. like two little flocks of kids, 
never seen in large flocks, or scattered, like sheep; 
and hence the two small, but een re divisions of 

to goats, not 


ley of Jezreel (cf. 1 Sam. xx. 1 with XXviii. 4), not 


Goats are 


the victory shortly re-appeared, admonishing the | sheep. Humanly speakivg, that little handful of 
king to take every precaution against a renewal of | men must have been overpowered by numbers, 
hosfilities on the following campaign, atthe re-| But a prophet was sent to the small Israelite 
turn of the year—i.e., in spring, when, on the | army to announce the victory, in order to con- 
cessation of the rainy season, militar campaigns | vince the Syrians that the God of Israel was ome 
(2 Sam, xi. 1) were sa begun, It happened | nipotent everywhere—in the valley as well as on 


The Syrians are 1 KINGS XX. smitten again, 
28 And there came a man of God, and spake unto the king of Israel, and | _3 © 
said, Thus saith the Lorn, * Because the Syrians have said, The Lorp is | ¢ Ex +0 6. 
God of the hills, but he és not God of the valleys, therefore will I deliver saris 9 
all this great multitude into thine hand; and ye shall know that I am canal 
the Lorp. mo. 
29 And they pitched one over against the other seven days: and so it was, gosmezt 18, 
that in the seventh day the battle was joined: and the children of Israel sie 
30 slew of the Syrians an hundred thousand footmen in one day. But the] [= 1.r. 
rest fled to Aphek, into the city; and there a wall fell upon twenty andj "se %*% 
seven thousand of the men that were left. And Ben-hadad fled, and| tsa sv. 2. 
31 came into the city, into an inner chamber. And his servants said | Iss. 69. 18 
unto him, Behold now, we have heard that the kings of the house of eee 
Israel are merciful kings: let us, I pray thee, "put sackcloth on our iniakd 
loins, and ropes upon our heads, and go out to the king of Israel: per- | chamber 
32 adventure he will save thy life. So they girded sackcloth on their loins, ae 
and put ropes on their heads, and came to the king of Israel, and said, | or. from. 
Thy servant Ben-hadad saith, I pray thee, let me live. And he said, Zs| chambr 
33 he yet alive? he 7s my brother. Now the men did diligently observe nee: 
whether any thing would come from him, and did hastily catch 7#: and| ch 2.2% 
they said, Thy brother Ben-hadad. Then he said, Go ye, bring him. |" Gem 9”, st 
Then Ben-hadad came forth to him; and he caused him to come up into| 333m Sy 
34 the chariot. And Ben-kadad said unto him, ‘The cities which my| 2ki 194 
father took from thy father I will restore; and thou shalt make streets | , st * 


for thee in Damascus, as my father made in Samaria. Then said Ahab, 


the hills. 


And accordingly, after the two armies 


So the Septuagint, él tds xepaddas aitdv]. The 


had pitched opposite each other for seven days 
(i. €., according to the Oriental mode of reckoning, 
including only parts of the first and last days: 
cf. Matt. xii. 40; Luke ii, 21; also ch. xx. 29), 
they came to an open battle: 100,000 Syrians lay 
dead on the field, while the fugitives took refuge in 
Aphek, and there, crowding on the city walls, they 
endeavoured to make astand against their pursuers; 
butthe old walls giving way under the incumbent 
weight, fell, and buried 27,000 in the ruins. Ben- 
hadad succeeded in extricating himself, and with 
his attendants, sought concealment in the city, 
fleeing from chamber to chamber; or, as some think 
it, the chamber of a chamber—i.e., a harem [779 
77732, the most private apartment of ‘a house. 
The Septuagint has elo7Oev els Ov olKov ‘TOU Kot- 
cévos tis To Tapetov, entered into the house of the 
bedchamber; into the closet]; but seeing no ulti- 
mate means of escape, he was advised to throw 
himself on the tender mercies of the Israelitish 
monarch. 

32. they girded sackcloth on their loins, and 
put ropes on their heads, and came to the king of 
Israel. It was considered an act of deep seagil 
and submission for a vanquished foe to approac! 
the conqueror with a sword suspended from his 
neck. A modern instance, which occurred on the 
storming of Bagdad by the Turks, 1638, is related 
in Zhevenot’s ‘Travels,’ Part i., p. In the 
case of a defeated army, or remnant of an army, 
having resolved to beg for quarter. the vanquished 
general sought an interview with the vizier or 

rime minister, by whom he was introduced to the 

ing, and in token of his throwing himself and 
his remaining soldiers upon the victor’s clemency, 
he appeared with a black coarse scarf about his 
neck, a badge of mourning, and a sword fastened 
to it by the hilt. The ropes used by Ben-hadad 
and his companions in misfortune were probably 
adopted for want of scarfs, or as extraordinary 
tokens of affliction, “st their heads” (O7¢*73. 


Arabic version has ‘necks,’ and this is conform- 
able to the Oriental custom. Captives were 
dragged by ropes round their necks, bound together 
in companies, or in a line, the loop of the rope 
being bce: round each neck, and their hands tied 
behind their backs, as is depicted on the monu- 
ments of Egypt, also on the Persian sculptures at 
Behistun. ‘The whole of this demeanour,’ says 
Sir John Malcolm (‘History of Persia’), ‘is a mode 
of begging clemency the most humble, and is 
considered by proud and barbarous men the most 
ignominious. It signifies, I approach you as a 
criminal, and bring myself to submit to what- 
ever terms you may impose,’ 34 streets... in 
Damascus—implying that a quarter of that city 
was to be assigned to Jews, with the free exercise 
of their religion and laws, under ghia of their 
own. The provision was designed for the benefit 
of trading and commercial colonies of Jews who 
might be resident there. ‘This privilege of havivg 
streets in a foreign capital,’ says Harmer, iii, pp. 
489.492 (quoting from Knollis’s ‘History of the 
Turks’), ‘gave them liberty to have not only 
houses, but in each au oven, @ mill, a bagnio, 
weights avd measures for wine, oil, and honey, if 
they thought fit, and also to judge causes amongst 
themselves, together with as great a jurisdiction 
over all those that dwelt in their streets aud 
houses, of whatever nation they might be, as the 
king of Jerusalem had over others. May we not 
believe that the same, or nearly the same, fran- 
chises and regalities the fathcr of Ahab had 
grauted to Ben-hadad’s father to obtain peace, 
and that Ben-hadad, on this fatal turn of his 
affairs, proposed to grant to Ahab in Damascus a 

uarter for Jewish subjects to live in, which he 
should possess, and enjoy the same jurisdiction 
over them as he did over the rest of his kingdom? 
Such a power in Samaria, and such a making over 
of a part of it to him, in annexing it to the . 
dom of Syria, with a right of building such idole 
temples as he thought fit, was s sufficient 


Naboth refuscth 


I will send thee away with this covenant. 


him, and sent him away. 
35 


in the word of the Lorp, Smite me, I pray thee. 


pray thee. 
39 disguised himself with as 


41 decided été. 


‘went to his house heavy an 


2 Samaria. And Ahab spake unto Naboth, saying, 
that I may have it for a garden of herbs, 


1 KINGS XXI. Ahab his vineyard. 
So ‘he made a covenant with | _3. ©.» 
¢ Isa. 29. 10, 
And a certain man of “the sons of the prophets said unto his neighbour | . a 
And the man refused| 47,15 
36 to smite him, Then said he unto him, Because thou hast not obeyed the |” me 18, 1, 
voice of the Lorp, behold, as soon as thou art departed from me, a lion | e¢h1s. 95, 
shall slay thee. And as soon as he was departed from him, “a lion found | +smiting 
37 him, and slew him. Then he found another man, and said, Smite me, I god PGi 
And the man smote him, ‘so that in smiting he wounded | «Jean ia 
38 him. So the prophet departed, and waited for the king by the way, and | ¥ 2sam 16 
- upon his face. And *as the king passed by, | , Fugit * 
he cried unto the king: and “he said, Thy servant went out into the] uweign 
midst of the battle; and, behold, a man turned aside, and brought a man | he was 
unto me, and said, Keep this man: if by any means he be missin , then}, ie 
“shall thy life be for his life, or else thou shalt pay a talent of silver. | toxe 1 vz 
40 And as thy servant was busy here and there, #*he was gone. And the| 13am. 15.9 
king of Israel said unto him, “So shall thy judgment be; thyself hast oe 
And he hasted, and took the ashes away from his face; and | io¢my 
42 the king of Israel discerned him that he was of the prophets. And he , curse. 
said unto him, Thus saith the Lorp, Because thou hast let go out of thy * os 
hand a man ’whom I appointed to utter destruction, therefore thy life aie : 
43 shall go for his life, and thy people for his people. And the king of Lbs Seis be. 
displeased, and came to Samaria. 18am. 29.1, 
21 AND it came to pass after these things, that Naboth the Jezreelite had | * _ 20. 17, 
a vineyard, which was in “Jezreel, hard by the palace of Ahab king of race tits, 
dive °me thy ‘vineyard, |* isam 8.4 
because it ¢s near unto my | * bs good in 
thine eyes, 


house: and I will give thee for it a better vineyard than it; or, if it !seem 


to the father of Ahab; and the proposing to give | The prophet found a willing assistant, and then, 


Abab a like honour in Damascus was a proof of 
the most abject adulation in Ben-hadad.’ So he 
made a covenant with him, and sent him away. 
This misplaced kindness to a proud and impious 
idolater, so unbecoming a theocratic monarch, 
exposed Ahab to the same censure and Sate as 
Saul, (1 Sam. xv. 9, &.) _ It was in opposition to 
God's purpose in giving him the victory. 

35-42.—A PROPHET REPROVES HIM. 

35, Smite me. This prophet is anpperat (v. 8) 
to have been Micaiah. The refusal of his neigh- 
bour to smite the prophet was manifestly wrong, 
as it was a withholding of necessary aid to a 
prophet in the discharge of a duty to which he 
Rea been called by God, and it was severely 
punished, as a beacon to warn others (see on ch. 
xii. 2-24), In general, it may be remarked, that 
the very actions and words of a prophet during the 
prophetical ecstasy were symbolical, In the case 
under notice, the refusal of the man who was 
asked to smite the excited prophet was morally 
peed, on the supposition that the thing had not 
een commanded by the Spirit, and that the men 
knew not but the prophet might be disordered in 
his intellect. But yet it was a wrong refusal, as 
the person applied to, being of course a friend who 
was cognizant of the prophetic office of Micaiah, 
ought to have complied with the request, and the 
man was, on account of refusal, slain by a lion. 
The other individual, wlio obeyed the command- 
ment by smiting the prophet so that he wounded 
him, did well, because that action served the 
purpose of the prophet, whose stroke symbolicall 
represented that Ahab should be smitten; ani 
the unbelief of the former, followed by his destruc- 
tion, represented the unbelief of the kin 


1 2 g, who 
should, therefore, perish in a similar manner, 


waiting for Ahab, leads the king u consciously, 
in the parabolic manner of Nathan 3 Sam. xii.), 
to pronounce his own doom, (see on ch. xxi.) 389% 
a talent of silver—£342, 

CHAP. XXI. 1-4—Nazorn REFUSES AHAB HIS 
VINEYARD, 

1, Naboth ... had a vineyard, which was in 
Jezreel. Ahab proposed to Naboth to give him 
a better in exchange, or to obtain it by purchase; 
but the owner declined _to part with it; and in 
oo in bis refusal, Naboth was not actuated 

y any feelings of disloyalty or disrespect to the 
king, but solely from a conscientious regard to 
the divine law, which, for important reasons, had 
prohibited the sale of a paternal inheritance, or if, 
through extreme poverty or debt, an assignation 
of it to another was unavoidable, the conveyance 
was made on the condition of its being redeemable 
at any time—at all events, of its reverting at the 
jubilee to the owner (see on Lev. xxv. 23-28; Num. 
xxxvi, 8), 2. that I may have it for a garden of 
herbs. Whether Ahab thought that the vine- 
yard of a subject might sproperiy enough be con- 
verted into a kitchen garden for a king, or he set, 
as the Hebrews generally did, a high value on the 
possession of such a garden, at all events one 
chief reason for his eager desire to Possess tho 
vineyard of Naboth was its contiguity to the 
palace grounds, The herbs cultivated in such a 
garden as Ahab wished to form, were of course 
those indigenous to the country and the climate: 
the culinary vegetables of the Hebrews compris- 
ing gourds, cucumbers, melons; onions, leeks, and 
garlic; rice, anise, and cumin; mustard, cassia, 
and cinnamon ; the former class being prized for 
their refrigerating qualities, tendin tonlay thirst 
as well as cool and refresh in the hot season, 


Jezebel writes letters 


of my fathers unto thee. 
4 And Ahab came into 


1 KINGS XXI, against Naboth, 

3 good to thee, I will give thee the worth of it in money. And Naboth | _®: ©1009, 
d to Ahab, The Lorp forbid it me, “that I should are the inheritance | ¢ Lev. %. 23, 
unl. 26 7, 

A his house heavy and displeased because of the | « Yeial bt 
word which Naboth the Jeareelite had apoken to him; for he had said, | 35m i 
will not give thee the inheritance of my fathers: and he laid him down Tey 

5 upon his bed, and turned away his face, and would eat no bread. But Fel % ‘ 
Dan. 6. 19, 


Jezebel his wife came to him, and said unto him, Why is thy spirit so sad, 


6 that thou eatest no bread? And he said unto her, Because I spake unto |, 3.; 4, 


Naboth the Jezreelite, and said unto him, Give me thy vineyard for 
money; or else, if it please thee, I will give thee another vineyard for it: 
and he answered, I will not give thee my vineyard. 
7 And Jezebel his wife said unto him, Dost thou ‘now govern the kingdom 
of Israel? Arise, and eat bread, and let one heart be merry: I /will 
ezreelite. 


8 give thee the vineyard of Naboth the J 


Ahab’s name, and sealed them with his seal, 
elders and to the nobles that «ere in his city dwelling with Naboth. 

9 And she wrote in the letters, saying, 2Proclaim a fast, and set Naboth 
10 %on high among the people; and set two men, 


which prevailed during the greater part of the 
year; while the latter were useful as condiments, 
jn seasouing viands, and serving as tonics. 

4 he laid him down upon his bed. The divan 
extends across the whole length or breadth of a 
room. It is raised a little above the floor, aud 
spread with carpets or fine mats, on which the 
inmates sit or recline, their backs being supported 
by cushions placed against the wall (see J2ussel’s 
‘Aleppo ;’ Shaw's ‘ Travels’). turned cway his 
face—either to conceal from his attendants the 
vexation of spirit he felt, or by the affectation of 
great sorrow rouse them to devise some means of 
gratifying his wishes. 

5-16,—JEZEBEL CAUSETH NABOTH TOBE STONED. 

7, Dost thou now govern the kingdom of Is- 
rael?—a sarcastic taunt: ‘A pretty king thou 
art! Canst thou use thy aiid and take what 
thy heart is set upon?’ A ab seems not to have 
contemplated acquiring the much-wished-for plot 
of ground by injustice and cruelty. He never 
dreamed of the desperate expedient of realizing 
his desires by the method which Jezebel devised 
—at least he did not hint at such a thing ; while 
her unscrupulous mind at once and uphesitat- 
ingly determined on the truly Oriental, despotic 
plan of getting. rid of Naboth by murder. se 
., . 1 will give thee the vineyard. No sooner 
‘joes Jezebel learn the cause of her husband's 
distress than, after upbraiding him for his pusil- 
lanimity, and bidding him act as a king, she tells 
him to trouble himself no more about such a trifle; 
she would guarantee the possession of the vineyard. 
8, So she wrote letters... and sealed them with 
his seal. The scal-ring contained the name of 
the king, and gave ae to the documents to 
which it was affixed (Esth, vin. 8; Dan. vi: 17). 
Besides rings with a scal attached td them, there 
were other forms of seal or signet, ncither sct in 
inctal nor worn on the fingers: these were en- 
graved stoucs, on part of the surface of which 
the necessary figures and characters were In- 
scribed. ‘[his practice probably originated with 
the Egyptians; but it was afterwards adopte 
by the Pheenicians. The stone was cut by a 
lapidary, in the form of a cylinder, a pyramid, or 
@ square, according to the taste or fancy of the 
owner; at other times it was bisected, and on 
the convex superficies of the cut diameter the 
form of a@ scarabzus ag beetle was engraved ; 


Mic. 7. 3. 

3 Or, Call an 
assemb'y. 

8 jn the top 
of the 
people. 

9 Deut 13.13. 
Judg. 19.22, 
1 Sam. 2.12, 
2 Sam. £0.3. 
2Sam. 23.6. 
2 Cor. 6, 15. 


So she wrote letters in 
and sent the letters unto the 


9sons of Belial, before him, 


while the flat under-surface contained the legend 
or inscription for the seal. 1t has been conjec- 
tured, from Jezebel’s Pheenician extraction and 
her ready command of the king’s seal, that Ahab’s 
might be of the Pheenician description. By 
allowing her the use of his signet, Aha passively 
consented to J ezebel’s proceeding. Being written 
in the king’s name, it had the character of a 
royal mandate, sent the letters unto the elders 
and to the nobles that were in the city. They 
were the elders or civic authorities of Jezrcel 
and would in all likelihood be the creatures and. 
fit tools of Jezebel. Ahab and Jezebel were now 
in Samaria (ch. xx. 43). 9. Proclaim a fast, &c. 
These obsequious and unprincipled magistrates 
did according to orders. Pretending that a heavy 
guilt lay on one, or some unknown ree who was 
charged with blaspkemivg God an the king, and 
that Ahab was threatening vengeanco on the 
whole city unless the culprit were discovered 
and puvished, they assembled the people to observe 
a solemn fast. Fasts were commanded on extra- 
ordinary occasions affecting the public interests 
of the state (2 Chr. xx. 33 Ezra viii. 21; Joeli. 14; 
ii, 15; Jon. iii. 5). This was a fast not appointed 
by divine, but by human authority. [oviby n27a 
22). The verb Larak signifies in most places to 
bless; and accordivgly the Septuagint has EvAoynce 
Sev xai Bacthea; aud there are only two places 
of Scripture (Job i. 5; ii. 5, and here) in which it 
does not gicag possible to give it this meaning. 
Schultens, Dr. Lee, and other able philologists 
think that itshould have this meaving here also, 
for Elohim they consider to denote in both places 
false gods or Jdols. But though blessing idols 
might be punished as a crime in Israel, it 1s 1n- 
conceivable that blessing the_hing could be a 

unishable offence. Besides, Elohim should not 
te taken in the sense of idols, unless there is 
something in tho passage which indicates thas 
that is the meaning. Gesenius saya that the signi- 
fication of cursing, which is 80 obviously the 
meaning of the word in this passage, 18 ab 
by the analogy of the cognate languages. In fact, 
the secondary senses ascribed to barak belong as 
naturally to Hebrew usage as to that of other 
languages, in which such a usage 38 common. 
9. set Naboth on high—i. e., briog him to trial. 


During a trial the panel. or accused person, wag 


Jezebel accomplisheth 


1 KINGS XXI. 


Naboth’s death. 


to bear witness against him, saying, Thou didst “blaspheme God and the 
king: and ¢hen carry him out, and ‘stone him, that he may die. 

And the men of his city, even the elders and the nobles who were the 
inhabitants in his city, did as Jezebel had sent unto them, and as it was 
12 written in the letters which she had sent unto them; they ‘proclaimed a 
13 fast, and set Naboth on high among the people. And there came in two 

men, children of Belial, and sat before him: and the men of Belial 

witnessed against him, even against Naboth, in the presence of the people, 

saying, Naboth did blaspheme God and the king. ‘Then ‘they carried 

him forth out of the city, and stoned him with stones, that he died. 
14, Then they sent to Jezebel, saying, Naboth is stoned, and is dead. And 
15 it came to pass, when Jezebel heard that Naboth was stoned, and was 

dead, that Jezebel said to Ahab, Arise, take possession of the vineyard of 

Naboth the Jezreelite, which he refused to give thee for money: for 
16 Naboth is not alive, but dead. And it came to pass, when Ahab heard 
that Naboth was dead, that Ahab rose up to go down to the vineyard of 
Naboth the Jezreelite, to take possession of it. 

And ‘the word of the Lorp came to Elijah the Tishbite, saying, Arise, 

18 go down to meet Ahab king of Israel, “which 7s in Samaria: behold, he 
és in the vineyard of Naboth, whither he has gone down to possess it. 
19 And thou shalt speak unto him, saying, Thus saith the Lorp, "Hast thou 
killed, and also taken possession? And thou shalt speak unto him, saying, 
ld eee A cd on OR Ok Se SO 


11 


Wi, 


placed on a high seat, in the presence of all the 
court, in order that he mies be identified by the 
witnesses. But ag the guilty person was supposed 
to be unknown, the setting of Naboth on high 
among the people must have been owing to his 
being among the distinguished men of the place. 
10. God and the king. This order is always ob- 
served when God is spoken of as the supreme 
head or ruler of the theocracy, and the king his 
vicegerent (cf. 1 Chr. xxix. 20). 

13, there came in two men—worthless fellows, 
who had been bribed to swear a falsehood. The 
law required two witnesses in capital offences 
(Deut. xvii. 6; xix, 15; Num. xxxv. 30; Matt. 
xxvi. 60). Cursing God and cursing the king are 
mentioned in the law (Exod. xxii, 28) as theocratic 
offences closely connected, the king of Israel being 
the earthly representative of God in his kingdom. 
Thus this mock trial was conducted, and a con- 
viction established by the local authorities for an 
alleged transgression of the Mosaic law. Neither 
the king nor the queen appeared to take part in 
it, although the latter was the secret ivstigator of 
the whole proceedings. The magistrates acted 
entirely through her influence and according to 
her instructions; so that although they were 
the obsequious agents in consummating this 
judicial murder, the guilty responsibility of the 
plot and its execution lay on the king and 
queen, they carried him forth out of the 
city, and stoned him. The law, which for- 
bade cursing the rulers of the people, does not 
specify. the penalty for this offence; but either 
usage had sanctioned, or the authorities of Jezreel 
had originated, stoning as the proper punishment. 
It was always inflicted out of the city (Acts vii. 
58). ‘The act of Naboth dying for his vineyard 
has been often adduced as a prophecy, not by 
word, but by deed, of the death of Christ, and 
the purpose of that death’ (7Z'rench, ‘On the Par 
ables,’ p. 204) (cf. as to His suffering for allnaed 
blasphemy, without the camp, John xix. 17; Heb. 
xiii, 12, 13). The whole of this infamous pro- 
ceeding, conducted ostensibly according to the 
regular forms of criminal prosecution, furnishes 
clear proof that the ne of the northern 
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ll, 
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remained exactly the same as that of the southern 
kingdom. The regulation which required two 
witnesses (Num. xxxv. 30; Deut. xviii. 6, 7; xix. 
5), the charge made upon a ground purely theo- 
cratic (Exod. xxii. 28), the punishment left to 
the discretion of, the magistrate, but awarded ac- 
cording to analogous cases (Deut. xiii, 11; xvii. 
5), and the ‘carrying out,’ resting on Deut. xvii. 
5,—all combine to show that the Mosaic law 
remained the established national code in Israel 
(see Michaelis, ‘ Laws of Moses,’ article i., sec. 59; 
v., sec. 295; vi., sec. 299). Accordingly Ahab, 
when he could not prevail upon Naboth to part 
with an inheritance of which the law 


ave him 
the sole and independent right of isposing, 
thought of nothing else than submitting to the 


authority of constitutional law; and even ezebel, 
unprincipled aud lawless as she was, durst not 
openly use violent measures, but was obliged to 
seek the attainment of her iniquitous end by pur- 
suing an apparent course of legal investigation 
into acalumnious charge. 15. Jezebel... said. . : 
Arise, take possession. Naboth’s execution hav. 
ing been announced, aud his family being involved 
in the same fatal sentence (2 Ki. ix. 26), his pro- 
pore became forfeited to the crown, not by law, 

ut by traditionary usage (see on 2 Sam. xvi. 4). 
16. Ahab rose up to go down—from Samaria to 
Jezreel, 

17-29.—ELIJAH DENOUNCES JUDGMENTS AGAINST 
AIIAB AND JEZEBEL. 

18. go down to meet Ahab... in the vine. 
yard of Naboth. The place of meeting commanded 
a full view of the memorable scene of Elijah’s 
controversy with the priests of Baal, and it was 
associated with the memory of other great trans- 
actions in Israelitish history. The demeanour 
and the language of Elijah were deeply striking 
and impressive, all the more from the solemn 
lessons of religion he had been taught in his 
seclusion at Horeb (see this well rere by 
Maurice, ‘ Prophets and Kings,’ p. 136). 19, Hast 
thou Killed, and also taken possession? While 
Ahab was in the act of surveying his ill-gotten 

ssession, Elijah, by Divine commission stood 

fore him. The appearance of the prophet, at 


Judgment against 1 KINGS XXII. Ahab and Jezebel. 
Thus saith the Lorn, °In the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth | _3 ©. *. 


shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine. ° ch 22, 38, 
20 And Ahab said to Elijah, Hast thou found me,O?mine enemy? And eee 


he answered, I have found thee; because ‘thou hast sold thysel 

21 evil in the sight of the Lorp. Behold, *I will brio evil se Meee 2K i 1% 
will take away thy posterity, and will cut off from Ahab “him that pisseth | , Rom 7% 

22 against the wall, and ‘him that is shut up and left in Israel, and will rh hed 2 
make thine house like the house of “Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and like | *+ Sam. 24 
the house of *Baasha the son of Abijah, for the provocation wherewith |. a 

23 thou hast provoked me to anger, and made Israel tosin. And “of Jezebel | « ear: 
also spake the Lorp, saying, The dogs shall eat Jezebel by the ‘wall of ¥ ch. 16. 8. 


24 Jezreel, Him *that dieth of Ahab in the city the dogs shall eat; and pee es 


him that dieth in the field shall the fowls of the air eat. + On diteb, 
25 But “there was none like unto Ahab, which did sell himself to work # ch 14.11 


wickedness in the sight of the Lorp, ‘whom Jezebel his wife ®stirred up. Reali: 


26 And he did very abominably in following idols, according to all things °as | ch. 16:31 
did the Amorites, whom the Lorp cast out before the children of Israel. | 5 Or-inc:ted. 
27 And it came to pass, when Ahab heard those words, that he rent his ae 
clothes, and put sackcloth upon his flesh, and fasted, and lay in sack- | » Gen. #73 
28 cloth, and went softly. And the word of the Lorp came to Elijah the | ° Ps 06 3. 
29 Tishbite, saying, Seest thou how Ahab ‘humbleth himself before me? fs eg 
Because he humbleth himself before me, I will not bring the evil in his | ¢2Ki.9. 2 
days; but ¢in his son’s days will I bring the evil upon his house. CHAP 2 
22 AND they continued three years without war between Syria and Israel. | « 2.Chr. 18. 2 
2 And it came to pass in the third year, that “Jehoshaphat the king of | , 3+ 
3 Judah came down to the king of Israel. And the king of Israel said unto ie aha 
his servants, Know ye that ®Ramoth in Gilead 7s ours, and we be still, | taking it. 


such a time, was ominous of evil, but his language | mercy upon him, and to our God, who would abun- 
was much more so (cf. Ezek. xlv. 8; xlvi. 16-18). dantly pardon. 
In the place where dogs licked, &c. Dogsinthe| CHAP. XXIL 1-36.—AHAB SLAIN AT RAMoTH- 
East being allowed to run wild, and io packs, are | GILEAD. 
ravenous, and hence it 1s a common phrase to| 1. they continued three years without war 
give the carcase of an enemy or a worthless person | between Syria and Israel. The disastrous defeat 
to the dogs, as Achilles consigned the lacerated | of Ben-hadad had exhausted the resources of his 
body of Hector. A righteous retribution of Pro-| country. But, that his hereditary enmity re- 
vidence. The prediction was accomplished, not | mained unsubdued, was manifest by his breach of 
in Jezreel, but in Samaria; and not on Ahab | faith concerning the treaty. by which he had 
personally, in consequence of his repentance (v. | engaged to restore all the cities which his father 
29), but on his son (2 Ki. ix. 25). The words ‘‘in had seized (ch. xx. 34). 2. Jehoshaphat the king 
the place where” might be rendered ‘in like | of Judah came down to the king of Israel. It 
manner as.’ was singular that a friendly league between the 
20, thou hast sold thyself to work evil—i. e., | sovereigns of Israel and Judah should, for the 
allowed sin to acquire the unchecked and habitual | first time, have been formed by princes of such 
mastery over thee (2 Ki, xvii. 17; Rom. vii. 11). | opposite characters—the one pious, the other 
21, I will... 22. make thine house, &c.—(see | wicked. Neither this league, nor the matrimonial 
on ch. xv. 29; xvi. 3-12) Jezebel, though in- | alliance by which the union of the royal families 
cluded among the members of ‘Ahab’s house, has | was more closely cemented, met the Lord’s ap- 
her ignominious fate expressly foretold (see on Z poral (2 Chr. xix. 2). It led, however, to a visit 
Ki. ix. 30). y Jehoshaphat, whose reception in Samaria was 
27. Ahab... rent his clothes... ‘went | distinguished by the most splendid hospitality (2 
softly. He was not obdurate like Jezebel. This Chr. xviii. 2). The opportunity of this visit was 
terrible announcement made a deep impression on taken advantage of to push an object on which 
the king’s heart, and led for a while to sincere | Ahab’s heart was muc set, 3. Know ye that 
repentance. ‘‘ Going softly”—i. ¢., barefoot, and | Ramoth in Gilead is ours—the site of the pre- 
with a pensive manner within doors. He mani. | sent Salt Lake, in the province of Belka. It lay 
fested all the external signs, conventional and | within the territories of the Israelitish monarch, 
natural, of the deepest sorrow. He was wretched ; | and was unjustly alienated; but whether it was 
and so great is the mercy of God, that, in conse- | one of the cities usurped by the first Ben-hadad, 
quence of his humiliation, the threatened punish- which his son had poo to restore, or was 
ment was deferred. But he did not “bring forth | retained for some other reasons, the sacred_his- 
fruits meet for repentance,” neither abandoning torian has not mentioned. In the expedition 
idolatry and re-establishing the true faith, nor | which Ahab meditated for the recovery of this 
restoring the ill-gotten vineyard of Naboth. But | town, the aid of Jehoshaphat was asked, and pro- 
the Lord displayed His clemency and long-suffering | mised (see on 2 Chr. xviii, 3). Previous to declar- 
by giving him an extended opportunity and in- | ing hostilities, it was customary to consult the 
Ae who would have | prophets (see on 1 Sam. XXViii,);.and Jehoshaphas 


creased motives to return to God, 
365 


Ahab seduced 1 KINGS XXII. by lying 
4 and take it not out of the hand of the king of Syria? And he said unto 


prophets, 
B. C. £97. 


Jehoshaphat, Wilt thou go with me to battle to Ramoth-gilead? And Py an 
Jehoshaphat said to the king of Israel, “I am as thou art, my people as | ¢ Thay wore 


thy people, my horses as thy horses. : 
5 iol y ee said unto the king of Israel, Enquire, I pray thee, at 
6 the word of the Lorp to-day. Then the king of srael “gathered the 
rophets together, about four hundred men, and said unto them, Shall 
go against Ramoth-gilead to battle, or shall I forbear? And they said, 
Go up; for the Lorp shall deliver z¢ into the hand of the king. 


prophets 
of the 
groves, 
hirclings of 
Jezebel 

ch 14, 19. 
Ser, 23,1-1", 


7 And ‘Jehoshaphat said, Js there not here a prophet of the Lorp|‘2kis.u. 
8 besides, that we might enquire of him? And the king of Israel said unto |/ & !® 1 
Jehoshaphat, There ts yet fone man, Micaiah the son of Imlah, by whom |s Or. 


we may enquire of the Lorp: but 7I hate him; for be doth not prophesy Png 
good concerning me, but evil. And Jehoshaphat said, Let not the king |‘ See ae 
say SO, 33, 
) Then the king of Israel called an officer, and said, Hasten hither ia 
10 Micaiah the son of Imlah. And the king of Israel and Jehoshaphat the} pr ris 
king of Judah sat each on his throne, having put on their robes, ina] psuse 
‘void place in the entrance of the gate of Samaria; and all the prophets cris. _ 
11 prophesied before them. And Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah made him aes 
fons of iron; and he said, Thus saith the Lorp, With these shalt thou Fz0, 2 3°, 
12 push the Syrians, until thou have consumed them. And all the prophets rel ee 
rophesied so, saying, *Go up to Ramoth-gilead, and prosper: for the a 
Lon shall deliver ¢¢ into the king’s hand. : Acts 9. 29, 
13 And the messenger that was gone to call Micaiah spake unto him, | Acts <0. 20, 
saying, Behold now, the words of the prophets declare good unto the king} pa, ep 
with one mouth: let thy word, I pray thee, be like the word of one of 2Cor 2.17. 
14 them, and speak that which is good. And Micaiah said, As the Lorp en 
15 liveth, what ‘the Lorp saith unto me, that will I speak. So he came to tee et 
the king. 20, 


having expressed a strong desire to kvow the symbol to show that the king of Israel should 


Lord’s will concerning this war, Ahab assembled 
400 of his prophets. These could not be either | an oppressive 


have irresistible power. A horn of iron signifies 
i ment. In short, Zedekiah, b 


vera 
the prophets of Baal nor of Asherah (ch. xviii. 19), assuming two ean personated two heroes; and, 
but seem (v. 12) to have been false prophets, who | pretending to be & prophet, wished in this manner 
conformed to the symboliccalf-worshipof Jehovah. | to represent the kings of Israel and J udah ina mili- 
Being the creatures of Ahab, they unanimously | tary triumph. It was a symbolic action, to impart 
predicted a prosperous issue to the war. But, | greater force to his language (see on Deut. xxxiii. 
dissatisfied with them, Jehoshaphat enquired if | 17); but ‘it was little more than a flourish with 


there was avy true prophet of the Lord. Ahab| a spontoon’ (Calmet, ‘Fragments’). It 


agrecd, with great reluctance, to allow Micaiah to | that the modern dervishes earry abo 


be summoned. He was the only true prophet 
then to be found residing in Samaria, aud he had weapon, 


is curious 
ut them 


the horn of a he goat ora wild ox asa defensive 


to be brought out of prison (v. 26), into which, 14. what the Lord saith unto me, that will I 


according to Josephus, he had been cast, on | speak. On the way, the messenger who 


conducted 


account of his rebuke to Ahab for sparing the | him tothe royal presence, informed him of the 
king of Syria. tenor of the prophecies areedys given, and recom- 
th t 


8. Micaiah the son of Imlah. He is not to be | mended him to agree wi 


e rest—no doubt, 


confounded with the prophet whose writings form | from the kindly motives of seeing him released 


pets of the sacred canon, and who flourished a | from_ imprisonment. But Micaiah, 


inflexibly 


undred years after. faithful to his divine mission as a prophet, an- 
10. a void place [}7:3]—a spacious level arca; a | Bowaced his Ear poss to proclaim honestly what- 


ever God should 
threshing-floor, formed at the gate of Samaria (cf. ue Shall we 


2 Chr. xviii. 9). It must have been a very large | we forbear?” th 


it, with 400 false prophets and a vast multitude consulted; but it must bh 


id him. Ou being aske by the 
go against Ramoth-gilead, orshall 


L a e prophet gave pr ly th 
area, when two kings could hold their courts in answer ag the 4 ash ok Hee ‘that had. ean 


se p b . . 
of people (2 Ki. vii. 1), and a market be held (2 | sarcastic tone, and in Peat NHL be pert 


_ beopl é } ical mocker 
Ki. xxiii, 8), 11, Zedekiah... made him horns way of speaking. Being solemnly urg 


of their 
to give a 


of iron. Small projections, of the size and form serious and truthful answer, Micaiah then declared 
of our candle extinguishers (worn in many parts | the visiona: scene the Spirit had revealed to him, 
of the East as military ornaments), were worn by | —-“I saw all Israel scattered upon the hills, as 


the Syrians of that time, and provably by the | sheep that have not a she 
Israelite warriors also. This false prophet, who | this wos, that the army of 
made himself “horns — iron,” meant by that | and dispe reed, that Ahab 


ap The purport of 
srael would be defeated 
would fall in the battle, 


Ahab seduced 1 KINGS XXII. by lying prophets. 


_And the king said unto him, Micaiah, shall we go against Ramoth- 
pilead to battle, or shall we forbear? And he answered him, Go, and 
16 prosper: for the Lorp shall deliver i¢ into the hand of the king. And 
the king said unto him, How many times shall I adjure thee that thou 
17 tell me nothing but that which 2s true in the name of the Lorp? And he 
said, I saw all Israel Jscattered upon the hills, as sheep that have not a 
shepherd: and the Lorp said, These have no master; let them return 
every man to his house in peace, 
18 And the king of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, Did I not tell thee that 
he would prophesy no good concerning me, but evil? 
19 _ And he said, Hear thou therefore the word of the Lorp: *I saw the 
Lorp sitting on his throne, land all the host of heaven standing by him 
20 on his right hand and on his left, And the Lorp said, Who shall °per- 
suade Ahab, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead? And one 
21 said on this manner, and another said on that manner. And there came 
forth a spirit, and stood before the Lorp, and said, I will persuade him. 
22 And the Lorp said unto him, Wherewith? And he said, I will go forth, 
and I will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. And he 
said, ™Thou shalt persuade him, and prevail also: go forth, and do so. 
23 Now “therefore, behold, the Lorp hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of 
all these thy prophets, and the Lorp hath spoken evil concerning thee. 
24 But Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah went near, and “smote Micaiah on 
the cheek, and said, ? Which way went the Spirit of the Lorp from nie to 
25 speak unto thee? And Micaiah said, Behold, thou shalt see in that day, 
when thou shalt go °inte 7an inner chamber to hide thyself. 


B. C. 897. 


J Matt 9. 3u, 

& Isa. 6.1 
Dan. 7. 9. 

¢ Job. 6, 
Job 2. 1, 
Pas, 103. 20. 
Dan. 7. 10. 
Zech 1,10. 
Matt 18.10, 
Acts 5. 3.5. 
Heb. 1.7, 


m Judg 9. 25. 
Job 12, 16. 


1. 
" Eze 14 9 
Matt, 13.13- 
16. 
° Jer 23, 18, 
P 2Urr 18 23, 
6 Or, from 
chamber 
to clam- 


ber. 

7 a chamber 
in a cham- 
ber, 
ch, .0. 39, 


Tab souk) nie niin ea ee ee 
and the people return without either being puraued | The insolence of this man, the leader of the false 
or destroyed by the enemy. prophets, seems to have been provoked by jeal- 


18. Did I not tell thee that he would prophesy ousy at Micaiah’s assumed monopoly of the spirit 


no good concerning me, but evil? Since Ahab 


of inspiration. Whetber it were with the palm 
of the hand, the usual way, or with a sandal, 


was disposed to trace this unwelcome truth to s oh 

personal enmity, Micaiah proceeded, fearlessly, to scarcely less common, this mode of smiting 18 both 
permeate eoouscdmonarahy, mn tall deta, what | S17? rd rom’ mo to speak unto thee? 
had been revealed to him, The Hebrew prop ets, Pek, from tne]. According to the present text, 


borrowing their symbolic pictures from earthly a ’ 
scenes, described God in heaven as a king in his | Zedekiah claims to have spoken b 
kingdom. And as earthly princes do nothing of Spirit, and he insinuates that if 


the Divine 
icaiah, who 


importance without asking the advice of their | gave & directly opposite judgment, had also 


counsellors, God is re 


resented as consulting about received it, the Spirit must have passed from the 


the fate of Ahab. ‘Chis prophetic language must | one to the other, and he sarcastically asked what 


not be interpreted literally, 
must be viewed as only a perm 
spirit (Rom. xi. 34). ] rd 
Satan, the tempter or lying spirit, 
this passage, there 1s 
age of Job, who is assume 


and the command | way He went. [But Micaiah had not assumed 
ission to the lying | that Zedekiah, and his associates had anything 
With regard to the idea of | more than a lying spirit in them ; and hence it has 
conveyed by | been suggested that * has, in the course of tran- 
an advancement from the | scription, been substituted for }, so that the read- 
d to have lived in | ing should be insp. Which way went the Spirit of 


triarchal times. In the book of Job, he exerts | God from him? The Septuagint omits the words, 


is influence no further than the external relations | Motov qvevpa xvelov 76 Ladjaoav ev col— 


hat kind 


of the patriarch (Job ii.) ; and even in Num, xxii | of Ait of the Lord (was fe that has spoken in 


he makes only a physical resistance to the | you? 
jontney of Balaam.. [In the time of the Psalmist Lal 


The calm reply of the Lord’s prophet con- 
in avnouncing the fate of the false prophets 


the angels were considered partly peoeesting (ch. | who suffered _as the advisers cf the disastrous 


xei. 11, 12 


aneful spirits | expedition. Had this story been a myth, or a 


) u 

(ch. xxxv. 5, 6).] While here he extends his power | fictitious narrative framed for the purpose of 
to the mind and character. A spirit comes for- | guarding the mind against inlets to error and 
svard in order to mislead Ahab into a course of | deception, no contrast could have been drawn 


to the declared will of God. In-| more striking than this assembly of ministers of 


deed, the sentiments current amongst the Jews | religion. On the one hand we see numbers, 
on thie subject during the whole period from | yenerableness of character (at least in the popular 
the earliest date of their history down to the | opinion), unanimity of sentiment, consummate 
Babylonish captivity were uncertain and tluctuat- | assurance, and court favour. On the other side, 
ing; aud it was vot until the time of Zechariah | we see none but Micaiah—singular in his opinions, 
(ch. iii. 1, 2) that there was & decided opposition | modest in his declarations, perhaps mean and low 
recognized as established between the good and | in his appearance, and unsupporte by anything but 
the bad spirits or (ovo (see an excellent article, | conscious integrity. How instructive is the event! 


* Biblical Review,’ il. ' 
4, Zedekiah... say Micaiah on the cheek. | the truth; while they, wi 


This man, though despised and hated, laid open 
cates ¢ th all these favourable 


The death 


Thus sajth the king, 


bread of affliction, and with water of affliction, 


spoken by me. 
29 
30 Ramoth-gilead. And the king 


31 


disguise myself, and enter into the battle; 


over his chariots, saying, 
82 with the king of Israel. 
And they turned asi 
And it came to pass, 
was not the king of 
And a certain man 


33 
34 


driver of his chariot, 
35 I am "wounded. 


86 the blood ran out 


1 KINGS XXII. of Ahab. 
26 And the king of Israel said, 'I'ake Micaiah, and carry him back unto | _2 ©. 8”. 
27 Amon the governor of the city, and to Joash the king’s son; and say, i paeiee 
Put this fellow in the prison, and feed him with sera ie! 
until I come in peace.| 42, 

28 And Micaiah said, If thou return at all in peace, “the Lorp hath not os e- rd 
And he said, Hearken, O people, every one of you. Aan Se 

So the king of Israel and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah went up to | © Cr, when 

of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, ®I will| te was to 

but put thou on thy robes, | iseuise 

And the king of Israel "disguised himself, and went into the battle. But| anaenter 

the king of Syria commanded his thirty and two captains, that had rule soto the 
Fight neither with small nor great, save only | , oped 
iin it came to pass, when the captains of the| fro 2 <0. 
chariots saw Jehoshaphat, that they said, Surely it 7s the king of Israel. Ae a 
te to fight against him: and Jehoshaphat ‘cried Ont, fon Faas oat 

when the captains of the chariots perceived that it | » ia nis 

Israel, that they turned back from pursuing him. | simplicity. 

drew a bow °at a venture, and smote the king of | *S*™ 
Israel between the 'joints of the harness: wherefore he said unto the | t9joints and 
Turn thine hand, and carry me out of the host; for | the breast- 

And the battle increased that day; and the king as a 
was stayed up in his chariot against the Syrians, and died at even: and 1 made sick. 
of the wound into the midst of the chariot. And yee 

there went a proclamation throughout the host about the going down of | w,cenaea 

the sun, saying, Every man to his city, and every man to his own country. 8 bosom. 

came 


37 So the king died, and 14was 


appearances, became convicted of the most shame- | a 


ful adulation and falsehood. 

26, Take Micaiah .. . 27, Put this fellow in 
the prison. Ahab, under the impulse of vehe- 
ment resentment, remands the prophet until his 
return, bread of affliction. . . water of afflic- 
tion—i, ¢., the poorest prison fare. Micaiah sub- 
mitted, but reiterated aloud, in the presence of 
all the bystanders, that the issue of the war would 
be fatal to Ahab. 

29. went up to Ramoth-gilead. The king of 
Israel, hoping to evade the force of Micaiah’s 
prophecy by a secret stratagem, used the greatest 
precaution against being discovered, by assuming 
the uniform ef a subaltern, while he ungenerously 
advised Jehoshaphat to fight in his royal attire, 
and thus expose himself to the dangers which 
Ahab wished to avoid. The Syrian king, with a 
view either to put the speediest end to the war, 
or perhaps to wipe out the stain of his own 
humiliation (ch. xx. 31), had given special instruc- 
tions to his thirty-two penckass to single out 
Ahab, and to take or kill him, as the author of 
the war. The officers, naturally misled by the 
royally accoutred pbpearance of the king of 
Judah, at first directed their assault on Jehosha- 

hat, but becoming aware of their mistake, 

esisted. Ahab was wounded by a random arrow, 
and died at sunset, 34. And a certain man drew a 
bow ata venture. There is no evidence that this 
archer was one of the captains who had received 
special instructions from their Syrian master to 
search for Ahab, He is called simply ‘a man,’ 
for “certain” 1s a supplement introduced by 
our translators: it is equivalent to ‘one drew a 

w,’ and that person, too, did it without any 
particular aim. “At a venture” if 
simplicity ;.7, e., without any hostile or destructive 

urpose, [The Septuagint, in opposition to the 

ebrew text, renders oe by cisroxws, with 


brought to Samaria; and they buried the 


b]~in his 


good aim.] and smote the king of Israel 
between the joints of the harness [2373 pa 
N22 y'31]—between the openings and between the 
coat of mail; #.e., between the joints of the har- 
ness (as it is called in our version); i. é., armour. 
Some, less likely, render, the armpits (cf. Jer, 
xxxviit. 12). [Septnagint, dvd uécov roo TvebsLovos 
kal dvd pécov tov SHeaxos, through the thorax 
and the lungs.] Dr. Meyric, an authority on 
ancient armour, remarks on this incident as 
follows:—‘Beneath the breastplate were belts, 
plated with brass or other metal, and the utter- 
most of them was bound upon the bottom of the 
tunic, which connected the pectoral with the 
belts, and all of them together formed a tolerably 

erfect armour for the front of the whole body. 

hese belts were generally two, one above the 
other, and appear similar to those that are repre- 
sented in ancient Greek Soups: though in some 
degree higher up. This mode of arming perfectly 
explains the passage in Scripture where Ahab is 
said to have been smitten with an arrow between 
the openings or joints, that is, of the belts, and 
between the thorax or pectoral. The pectoral of 
t e peypnans was made of linen; and perhaps 
anciently that of the Jews was the same. Ee 
after-times they seem to have been covered with 
Plates of metal, and in the New Testament we 
meet with the words “ breastplates of iron” (Rev. 
ix. 9). The military sagum, or cloak, is called in 
our translation a habergeon, but the original is of 
doubtful signification, and occurs on y twice. 
But of whatever kind the garment may have 
been, it had an aperture at the upper part, 
through which the head passed when it was put 
on the body. Struét conjectures that it was the 
tunic upon which the thorax was put, and had the 
same relation to the thorax that the ephod had to 
the sacred pectoral or breastplate.’ The corpse 
was conveyed to Samara; and as the chariot 


JSehosnaphat’s reign 1 KINGS XXII. and death. 


38 king in Samaria. And one washed the chariot in the pool of Samaria; | 3° 
and the dogs licked up his blood; and they washed his armour; according |‘ ch 2%. 19. 
tunto the word of the Lorp which he spake. be 10. 10, 

39 Now the rest of the acts of Ahab, and all that he did, and “the ivory Patines. 
house which he made, and all the cities that he built, ave they not written | Isa. 14. £7. 

40 in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel? So Ahab slept with | . ea he 


his fathers; and Ahaziah his son reigned in his stead. 22. 
41 And “Jehoshaphat the son of Asa began to reign over Judah in the| Ps 4 & 


42 fourth year of Ahab king of Israel. Jehoshaphat was thirty and five | *%°% 
-years old when he began to reign; and he reigned twenty and five years | Amos 3.15, 
in Jerusalem: and his mother’s name was Azubah the daughter of Shilhi. | | * Chr-:0st- 

43 And “he walked in all the ways of Asa his father; he turned not aside | °° '*™* 
from it, doing that which was right in the eyes of the Lorp: nevertheless | 2 Chr. 14.2 


*the high places were not taken away; for the people offered and burnt} .®'- 


44 incense yet in the high places. And “J ehoshaphat made peace with the Ayo 
king of Israel. 2. Chr. 17.8. 
45 Now the rest of the acts of Jehoshaphat, and his might that he showed, | ° lig ee 


and how he warred, are they not written in the book of the Chronicles of | ‘44, 
46 the kingsof Judah? And *the remnant of the sodomites, which remained | 2 Ki 12 3. 
in the days of his father Asa, he took out of the land. ¥ 2Chr. 19.2 
47, There *was then no king in Edom: a deputy was king. Jehoshaphat | « tee ike 
48 made ships of Tharshish to go to Ophir for gold: “but they went not; Gen. 19. 5, 


49 for the ships were broken @at Ezion-geber. ‘Then said Abaziah the son | © 14% 


of Ahab unto Jehoshaphat, Let my servants go with thy servants in the Oulart 
ships: but Jehoshaphat would not. @ Gon, 2. 2%. 


im 2 Sam. 8,14, 


50 And ‘Jehoshaphat slept with his fathers, and was buried with his| oki. 
fathers in the city of David his father: and Jehoram his son reigned in| 2Ki.e 20. 


his stead. 15 Or, had 
ten ships. 


51  Ahaziah the son of Ahab began to reign over Israel in Samaria the] oy io. 22. 
seventeenth year of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, and reigned two years | » 2Chr.20.35. 


52 over Israel. And he did evil in the sight of the Lorp, and ‘walked in Feeley 


the way of his father, and in the way of his mother, and in the way of |e > cur a1 
53 Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin: for %he served Baal, |7 ch. 15. 26, 

and worshipped him, and provoked to anger the Lorp God of Israel, |’ 28. ® 1 

according to all that bis father had done. Sap 


which brought it was being washed in a pool near 42, Jehoshaphat was thirty and five years old 
the city, from the blood that had profnsely oozed | when he began to reign [p9¥im, whom Jehovah 
from the wound, the dogs, in conformity with | judgeth]—(see on 2 Chr. xx. 31.) . 

Se ee the s and licked 7. 48, Jehoshaphat made ships of Tharshish [7¥'7 


the rest of the acts of Ahab, and allthat; . ' 
he did, and the ivory house which he made. ninx}—Jehoshaphat had ten ships. [The Septua- 


Ivory came into ead use amongst the Hebrews | gint, Vatican, omits vv. 47, 48; Alexandrine, from 
in the reign of Solomon (ch. x. oi ie gl akties which our translators have borrowed, reading "YP 
Indian commerce he commencec. Tana awa 108 “wp, renders, «de 6 Bacthevs twoapart eTroincev 


had long before applied it extensively in the r : 
escrsiio8 of their ae: (‘Nineveh and its Re- | ynes 70v mopevSyvat, and king Vebosbapuss a 


mains,’ ii., p. 420), and borrowing this style from | ships to go (see on, ‘ Tharshish,” ch. x. 22: cl. 
the past pone? favourite fashion amongst the | Chr. viii. 17, 18).] but they went not; for the 
later Hebrews, to use it in ornamenting their | ships were broken. It appears that Jehoshaphat 
furniture, and even in the construction of bai was desirous of reviving the trading voyages 0 
(Ps. xlv.8; Amos ii. 15; vi.4: cf. Homer, ‘Odyssey,’ Solomon’s days, and as the record bears that they 
iv., 72; Lucan, ‘ Pharsalia,’ x., 119; Horace, b. i., | were to debark from the same port, it is probable 
ode xviii, 1). Ahab was succeeded by his son | that he contemplated the same circuitous route 
Abaziah. (see on 2 Chr. xx 36, 37). 
36S 


THE 
SECOND BOOK OF THE KINGS, 


COMMONLY CALLED, 


THE FOURTH BOOK OF THE KINGS. 


1,|{HEN Moab rebelled against Israel after the death of Ahab. And) 32 Ce 

2’ 1 Abaziah fell down through a lattice in his upper chamber that was eae le 
in Samaria, and was sick: and he sent messengers, and said unto them, | ta sscie 
Go, enquire of ! Baal-zebub the god of Ekron whether I shall recover of | ter ct fier, 

3 this disease. But the angel of the Lorp said to Elijah the Tishbite, Zanaed 
Arise, go up to meet the messengers of the king of Samaria, and say maaan 
unto them, Zs it not because there is not a God in Israel, that ye g0 to| goneup 

4 enquire of Baal-zebub the god of Ekron? Now therefore thus saith the eonsal 
Lorp, ?Thou shalt not come down from that bed on which thou art| 2otcome 


4 era down from 
gone up, but shalt surely die. And Elijah departed. it. 
CHAP. I. 1.—Moas REBELLED. their Myiagrus deus, or deus muscarum Aver 


. runcus, there was a pressing cause to call forth 
1. Then Moab repslion: Subdued by David (2 the religious sentiment of the Philistine heathen 
Sam. viii. 2), they had, in the partition of Israel in this particular direction at Ekron.] Flies have 
and Judah, fallen to the share of the former king: | ot all times swarmed in great abundance in that 
dom. But they took advantage of the death of locality; and sometimes they have multiplied in 
Ahab to shake off the yoke (see on ch. iii. 5), The | sich myriads as to amount to a plague. Jurieu 
casualty that befell Ahaziah prevented his taking (‘Hist. des Dogmes,’ p. 631) identifies this god 
active measures for suppressing this revolt, which with Pluto of the Greeks and Romans. Hence a 
pa2, accomplished as @ providential judgment on temple to that idol was erected at Ekron, which 
the house of Ahab for all their crimes. was resorted to far and wide, though it afterwards 
2-8.—AHAZIAH'S JUDGMENT BY ELIJAn. led to the destruction of the place (Zech, ix. 5; 
2. Ahaziah fell down through a lattice in aes S ois ji. 4). oie ins Ekron, 
S ice. | “the god of flies” is a name at gives me no 
nis eet as eee [93980, the net, or doptica ,| surprise. The flies there swarmed, in fact, so in- 
imps, in his loft—upper room]—(cf. Dan. vi. 11.) 


suunera bly, that I could hardly get _any food. 
A wooden parapet or fence, breast-high, surrounds | without ¢ 1ese troublesome insects getting into it’ 


the flat roofs of houses; and sometimes, instead of | (Van de Velde, i., p. 170). Other derivations havo 
a parapet, the terraces are guarded, like the gal- | been given of the name of this idol. Dr. Hyde 
leries, with balustrades only, of lattices—j, e., net | (‘Vet., Persarum. Rel, Histor.,’ cap. Viii., p. 160) 
or trellised work (Deut. xxii. 8). The name scems Says that it comes from the Syriac Beelde- 
to import that the roof of the royal palace in | bobo, or Beeldevovo—~i. e., the god of enmity. 
amaria was surmounted on the roof in this Others trace it to an Arabic origin, meanin 
fashion, and that it was over this trellis the king fecundity ; and that Ahaziah consulted the ido 
was carelessly leaning when it Rave way; or, it | at Ekron in preference to all others, in his anxiety 
might be an opening, like a skylight, in the roof for an heir. But the first derivation is the right 
itself, done over with lattice-work, which, being] one. 3, the angel of the Lord—not an angel, but 
slender or rotten, the king stepped on and slipped | the angel who carried on all communications he- 
through. This latter Supposition is most prob- | tween the invisible God and His chosen people. 
ably the true one, as Ahaziah did not fall either | This angel commissioned Elijah to meet the king's 
into the street or the court, but ‘this upper cham- messengers, to stop them peremptorily on the 
ber.” enquire of Baal-zebub. Anxious to learn idolatrous errand, and convey hy them to the 
whether he should recover from the effects of this | king information of his approaching death. Tiis 
severe fall, he sent to consult Baal-zebub [by | Consultation of an idol being a breach of the fun- 
ees tl id of fies ‘Aya Rely otha damental law of the kingdom (Exod. xx. 3; Deut. 
co €., the god o 1és; Hy ¢ estroyer, Who Was | y, 7), was a daring and deliberate rejection of the 
considered the patron deity of medicine. This | national religion, The Lord, in making this an- 
consultation of a heathen deity by the king nouncement of his death, designed that he should 
openly, affords a deplorable example of the ex. see in that event a judgment for his idolatry. 4. 
tent to which the Israelites were infected with | Thou shalt not come down from that bed. On 
the baneful influence of Philistine idolatry, and | being taken up, he had probably been laid on the 
it was a direct violation of the Mosaic law | divan—a raised frame about three feet broad, 
(Deut. _Xvili, 13, 14), Hengstenberg _(* Penta- extending along the sides of a room, covered with 
teuch,’ i., p. 89), following Selden (‘De diis Syris,’ | cushions and nrattresses, serving, in short, as a 
375), ridicules the idea that the Philistines be- | sofa by day and a bed _by night, and ascended hy 
lieved they needed the Divine aid to save them | steps. (Gen. xlix. 4; Ps. cxxxii. 3: cf. ch. xx. OG 
rom flies, and considers it as a derisive name, | also 1 Ki. xx. 4), Elijah departed—to his ordi- 
[But, not to oe of the Greeks, who had Zevs nary abode, which was then at mount Carmel (ch. 
Anéuos at Elis, and $0 the Romans, who hadi ii, 25; 1 Ki. xviii, 42) 


Elijah brings 


2 KINGS 1. 


Jire from heaven. 


5 And when the messengers turned back unto him, he said unto them, 


6 Why are ye now turned back ? 


7 on which thou art gone up, but shalt “surely die. 


Elijah the Tishbite. 


he went up to him; and, behold, he sat on the top of an hill. 


11 his fifty. 
fifty. And 
12 the king said, Come down quickly. 


13 and consumed him and his fifty. 


B. C. £93. 
And they said unto him, There came a | * Pro 14. 32 

man up to meet us, and said unto us, Go, turn again unto the king that | ° What was 
sent you, and say unto him, Thus saith the Lorp, Js zt not because Sav ur the 

there is not a God in Israel, that thou sendest to enquire of Baal-zebub| man? 

the god of Ekron? therefore thou shalt not come down from that bed |° Zech-% 4 
And he said unto} Luke 17 

them, > What manner of man zas he which came up to meet you, and | _ Rev. 11.3 

8 told you these words? And they answered him, He «was *an hairy man, | ° 28+ % 4% 
and girt with a girdle of leather about his loins, And he said, It zs Pas 305 18 
@ Amos7. 12 
9 ‘Then the king ‘sent unto him a captain of fifty with his fifty. And) Yote%72 
And he 32, * 
spake unto him, Thou “man of God, the king hath said, Come down. | * Num. 11.1 
10 And Elijah answered and said to the captain of fifty, If I bea man of | 7003J%, 
God, then let ‘fire come down from heaven, and consume thee and thy |7 tsa, 26. 11. 

fifty. And there came down fire from heaven, and consumed him and| Jer.5.3 
Again “also he sent unto him another captain of fifty with his] “oh™'** 

e answered and said unto him, O man of God, thus hath} acts 4.1, 

And Elijah answered and said unto|_ 17. 

them, If I bea man of God, let fire come down from heaven, and con- |’ [70,7 
sume thee and thy fifty. And the fire of God came down from heaven, | 1sa.1.6. 

2d hit And he sent ’ again a captain of the ei he 
third fifty with his fifty. And the third captain of fifty went up, and |,) gam. 2, 


came and ‘fell on his knees before Elijah, and besought him, and said| 2. 


unto him, O man of God, I pray thee, let my life, and the life of these 
14 fifty thy servants, be “precious in thy sight. Behold, there came fire 
down from heaven, and Lurnt up the two captains of the former fifties 
with their fifties: therefore let my life now be precious in thy sight. 
15 And the angel of the Lorp said unto Elijah, Go down with him; be not 
jafraid of him. And he arose, and went down with him unto the king. 
16 And he said unto him, Thus saith the Lorp, Forasmuch as thou hast 


5. the messengers turned back. They did not 
know the stranger; but his authoritative tove, 
commanding attitude, and affecting message, de- 
termined them at once to return. 7, What man- 
ner of man was he which came up? [mpv'n mp 
wxp]—W hat was the fashion, or appearance, or 
description, of the man? [Septuagint, ris 4 xpiors 
wou avépds.] 8 an hairy man [wy by2 wy, a 
man, lord of hair; Septnagint, avijp dacvs, a hairy, 
shaggy man.(cf. Josephus, ‘Antiquities,’ b. v., ch. 
ii., sec. 5)].. This was the description, not of his 
person, as in the case of Esau, but of his dress, 
which consisted either of unwrought sheep or goat- 
skins (Heb. xi. 37), or of camel’s hair-cloth—the 
coarser manufacture of this material—like the 
rough hair-cloth we use as coverings for goods. 
The dervishes and Bedouins are attired in this 
wild, uncouth manner; while their hair flows loose 
on the head, their shaggy cloak is thrown over 
their shoulders, and tied in front on the breast, 
naked, except at the waist, round which is a skin 
girdle—a broad, rough, leathern belt. The Soofees 
are Saget by some to derive their name from 
Soof ( i . . . 
a uniform of this description (Joseph Wolff, ‘Mis- 
sionary Labours,’ p. 75). Others, amongst whom 
is Dean Stanley (Smith’s ‘Dictionary,’ article ‘ Eli- 
joh’) consider that the prophet was described as 

‘an hairy man” because the hair of his head and 
beard was long, hanging down his neck and shoul- 
ders.—Similay to this a the girdle of the pro- 


air-cloth), for the members of this séct wear | 


1 Ki 18 15. 
Ps, 27, 1. 
Tsa, 51, 12, 
Jer, 1. 17. 
Jer. 16. 20. 
Eze 2.6. 
Matt. 10,28, 


phets, as in keeping with their coarse garments, 
and their stern, uncompromising office. 

9-16.—E.iJAH BRINGS FIRE FRoM HEAVEN ON 
AHAZIAH’s MESSENGERS. 

9. Then the king sent unto him a captain of 
fifty—i.e, an officer with a body of fifty soldiers 
at hiseommand, Any appearance of cruelty that 
there is in the fate of the two captains and their 
men will be removed on a full consideration of 
the circumstances. God being the king of Israel, ' 
Ahaziah was bound to govern the kingdom ac- 
cording to the divine law: to apprehend the 
Lord’s prophet, for diseharging a commanded duty, 
was the act of an impious and notorious rebel. 
The captains abetted the king in his rebellion; 
and they exceeded their military duty by con- 
temptuous insults. man of God. In using this 
term they either spoke derisively, believing im 
to be no true prophet, or, if they regarded him as 
a true pies the summons to him to surrender 
himself bound to the king was a still more fla- 

rant insult; the language of the second captain 
belde worse than that of the first. 10. If I be 
a man of God, then let fire come down [Wy 77h, 
fire shall come down; and so the Septuagint, xara- 
Bicerat rp]. The “ fire” was lightning (v. 12), 
Not to avenge a personal insult of Elijah, but an 
insult upon God, in the person of His propliet ; 
and the punishment was inflicted, not by the 
prophet, but by the direct hand of God. 15. he 
arose, and went down withhim. A marvellous 
instance of faith and obedience. Thongh he well 


Elijah divides the 2 KINGS II. waters of Jordan. 


sent messengers to enquire of Baal-zebub the god of Ekron, is it not 
because there is no God in Israel to enquire of his word? therefore thou 
shalt not come down off that bed on which thou art gone up, but shalt 
surely die, 

17 So Hs died according.to the word of the Lorp which Elijah had spoken. 
And *Jehoram reigned in his stead, in the second year of Jehoram the 

18 son of Jehoshaphat king of Judah; because he had no son. Now the 
rest of the acts of Ahaziah which he did, are they not written in the book 
of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel ? * eae 

2 AND it came to pass, when the Lorp would “take up Elijah into 

2 heaven by a whirlwind, that Elijah went with Elisha >from Gilgal. And 
Elijah said unto Elisha, “Tarry here, I pray thee; for the Lorp hath sent 
me to’ Beth-el. And Elisha said unto him, As the Lorp liveth, and as 
“thy soul liveth, F will not leave thee. So they went down to Beth-el. 

3 And “the sons of the prophets that were at Beth-el came forth to Elisha, 
and said unto him, tet thou that the Lorp will take away thy 
master from thy head to-day? And he said, Yea, I know ¢t; hold ye 

4 your peace. And Elijah said unto him, Elisha, tarry here, I pray thee; 
for the Lorp hath sent me to Jericho. And he said, As the Lorp 
direth and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee. So they came to 

ericho. 

5 And the sons of the prophets that zere at Jericho came to Elisha, and 
said unto him, Knowest ea that the Lorp will take away thy master 
from thy head to-day? And he answered, Yea, I know tt; hold ye your 

6 peace. And Elijah said unto him, Tarry, I pray thee, here; for the Lorp 

ath sent me to Jordan. And he said, As the Lorp liveth, and as thy 

7 soul liveth, I will not leave thee. And they two went on. And fifty 
men of the sons of the prophets went, and stood !to view afar off: and 

8 they two stood by Jordan. And Elijah took his mantle, and wrapped zt 


. 


unhesitatingly, and repeats with his own 


CHAP. 2, 
* Gen. 6. 21. 
1 Ki 19, 4, 
Luke 9, 51, 
Acts 9. 19, 


@ 1 Sam.1.26, 
ch. 4. 30. 
* 1 Sam. 10, 
10, 12. 
1 Sam. 19, 
20. 


1 Ki 18.4, 
1 KL 20. 55. 
ch. 4, 1, 38, 
ch, 9. 1. 

1 in sight, 
or, over 


against, 


kvew how obnoxious his presence was to the ; and modesty, to be in solitude, where there would 
king, yet on receiving God’s command, he Boe be no Spe sa eases of his glorification. All his 
ps 


the unwelcome tidings conveyed by the mes- remain behind were fruitless, Elisha knew that 


sengers. the time was at hand, and at ever 


17, 18.—AHAZIAH DIES, AND 18 SUCCEEDED BY | sons of the prophets spoke to him of the approach- 


J#HORAM, ing removal of his master. Their last stage was 

17. in the second year of Jehoram the son of | at the Jordan, in going to which they were fol- 

Jehoshaphat. {The Septuagint has év éret dxrw | lowed at a distance by fifty scholars of the pro- 
who 


xaidexérw, in the eighteent year (cf. ch. iii, 1.) phets, from Jericho, 
The text is apparently corrupt, arising probab y 


of the great occasion, to witness the miraculous 


from the error of .@ transcriber, who wrote Jeho- translation of the prophet (cf. 1 Sam. vii. 15). 


ram twice. This is a more likely way of account- | ‘Jericho,’ says Drew (‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 99) 
ing for the statement than the hypothesis that ‘is very seldom mentioned in the history bet 


Jehoram was associated in the government with | the captivity, and chietly in connection with the 


his father Jehoshaphat, of which there is no| “schools of the prophets,” whose habi 


ts and per- 


direct evidence Nee ‘Introduction to Kings’). | sonal discipline were favoured by the wildness of 


‘‘Jehoram”—the 
iii. 1) 


ing event to so many was a necessar 


rother of Ahaziah (see on ch. the bordering desert.’ The revelation of this strik- 


CHAP, II. 1-10.—Et1yaw prvipzs JORDAN, - dispensation ; for it was designed to be, under the 
1. when the Lord would take up Elijah, A | law, like that of Enoch in the patriarchal age, a 
revelation of this event had been made to the | Visible proof of another state, and a type of 


Prophet ; but, unknown to him, it had also been | resurrection of Christ. 3. take away thy master 


revealed to his disciples, and to Elisha in par- | from thy head—an allusion to the 
ticular, who kept constantly beside him. Gilgal. | scholars sitting at the feet of their 


This Gilgal (Jiljil) was near Ebal and Gerizim: a | latter being over their heads (Acts xxi 
Spee of the prophets was established there. At] 7, they two stood by Jordan, [)1717 


th-el there was also a school of the prophets, 
which Elijah had founded, notwithstan ing that oes . 
place was the head-quarters of the calf-worship; | ~" 


3 80 Septuagint, émt tou "Tooddvou), 
ook his mantle hry}. This word 


custom of 
Taster, the 
eS 


and at Jericho there was another, In travelling | Senerally denotes a large and sumptuous cloak 


to these places, which he had done through the | (Josh. vii, 21; Jon. iii, 6); but here, 
impulse of the Spirit (vv. 2, 4-6), Elijah wished to mantle of the prophet (cf. vv. 13, 14 


the hairy 


; 1 Ki. xix, 


pay a farewell visit to the several i stitutions, | 13, 19; Zech. xiii. 4; also Gen. Xxv. 25) ; Septua- 
which lay on his way to the place of maceubion ; | Sint [tiv undAwriy], the sheep’s skin (Heb. x. 37). 
and at the same time, from a eeling of humility | and wrapped it together [59}']—rolled it like a 


312 


Elijah taken up 


2 KINGS I. 


into heaven. 


together, and smote the waters, and they ‘were divided hither and thither, | _B. ©. *98. 


so that they two went over on dry ground. 

pass, when they were gone over, that Elijah said unto 

before I be taken away from thee. 

ble portion of thy spirit be upon 

u asked a hard thing: nevertheless, if thou 
see me when I am taken from thee, it shall be so unto thee; but if not, 


9 And it came to 


Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee, 


And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a dou 


10 me. And he said, Thou hast 


it shall not be so, 
11 


And it came to pass, as they still went on, and talked, that, behold, 
there appeared ‘a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and parted them both 


/ Ex, 14. 21, 
Josh, 3. 16, 

9 Num.11,17- 

26. 

2 Thou hast 
done hard 
in asking 

& Acts 1. 10. 


asunder; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven. 14 


12 
Israel, and the horsemen thereof. ' 


And Elisha saw ¢, and he cried, /My father, my father! the chariot of 
e And he ‘saw him no more: and he 
13 took hold of his own clothes, and ‘rent them in two pieces. He took up 
also the mantle of Elijah that fell from him, and went back, and stood by 


3 eb. 13, 1% 
& Acts 1. 9, 
5 Gen. 37. 29, 


34. 
Josh, 7. 6. 


a , 


staf and smote the waters. Like the rod of 
Moses, it had the divinely pic power of the 
ae (Exod. vii. 19; viii. 5, 16; ix, 23; x. 13; xiv. 
16: cf. ch. ii 20). 

9. Elijah .., Ask what I shall do for thee— 
trusting either that it would be in his power to 
bequeath it, or that God, at his entreaty, would 
grantit. let a double portion of thy spirit be 
upon me [o%3”v—5]—a portion of two; ie, a 
double portion (Déut. xxi. 17). This request was 
not, as is commonly supposed, for the power of 
working miracles exceeding the magnitude an 
number of his master’s, nor does it mean a higher 
endowment of the prophetic spirit; for Elisha 
‘was neither superior to, nor perhaps equally great 
with, his predecessor. But the phrase, “a double 

rtion,” was applied to the first-born; and there- 
ore Elisha’s request was simply to be heir. to the 
ee office and gifts of his master. 10, Thou 

it asked a hard thing—an extraordinary bless- 
ing, which J cannot, and God only can, give. 
Nevertheless Elijah, doubtless by the secret direc- 
tions of the Spirit, proposed a sign, the observa- 
tion of which would keep Elisha in the attitude 
of an anxious waiter, as well as suppliant, for the 
favour. 

11-18.—Hz 1s TAKEN UP TO HEAVEN IN A CHA- 
RIOT OF Fire. ; 

11, as they still went on, and talked. Surely 
that conference was needful, and upon matters of 
high importance to the Church and the nation, 
in connection with the Sig eke of their covenant 
God, otherwise we might have expected it would 
have given way to private meditation, and Elijah 
had been taken up rather from his knees than 
from his feet. Butas Bishop Hall remarks (‘ Con- 
templations,’ ii., pp. 25-29), ‘ There can be no better 
posture or state for the messenger of our dissolu- 
tion to find us in, than in a diligent prosecution of 
our calling. The busy attendance on our holy 
vocation is no less pleasing to God than an imme- 
diate devotion.’ ‘Happy is the servant whom 
the Master, when he comes, shall find so doing.’ 
behold, there appeared a chariot of fre, and 
horses of fire—some bright effulgence, which, 
in the eyes of the spectators, resembled those 
objects. Angels are called “‘chariots,” and repre- 
sented as such in. mysterious fire (Ps. lxviii. 18; 
Ezek. i. 4-13; x. 6). Angels are meant by cha- 
riots and ‘horses of fire,” because, like chariots 
of war, they are the strength and protection of 
the Lord’s people, and_ because of their swiftness 
in doing the work. Dean Stanley uses very am- 


biguous language respecting this miraculous event. - 


He does not say that Hie was lost in a tempest, 


but he does not accept the miraculous view given 
in the record, and seems to believe the prophet 
was carried off, like Romulus, in a Sharer. 
storm, narrated in the Oriental style of descrip- 
tion. Josephus, whom the Dean apparently fal. 
lows (‘ Antiquities,’ b. ix., ch. ii, sec. 2) says that 
‘Elijah disappeared from among men, and no one 
knows of his death to this very day. Indeed, as 
to Elijah and as to Enoch, it is written in the 
sacred hooks that they foe pioecn ep but so that 
nobody knew that they died.’ That Enoch was 


d | actually translated, is placed beyond controversy 


by the testimony of the apostle. And the same 
conclusion is inferentially drawn in the analogous 
case of Elijah. Bishop Hall's observations on this 
translation of Elijah are too appropriate and 
beautiful to be disregarded,—‘ Long and happily 
had Elijah fought the wars of his God; and now: 
after his noble and glorious victories, God will 
send him a chariot of triumph. How full of 
heavenly joy was the soul of Elijah while he fore- 
knew and looked for this instant happiness! 
Jordan must be crossed by Elijah in his way to 
heaven. There must be a parallel betwixt the 
two great prophets that shall meet Christ at 
Tabor—Moses and Elias. Both received visions 
on Horeb; to both God appeared there—in fire 
and in other forms of terror; both were sent to 
kings—one to Pharaoh, the other to Ahab; both 
revenged idolatries with the sword—the one upon 
the worshippers of the golden calf, the other 
upon the four hundred Baalites; both divided the . 
waters—the one of the Red Sea, the other of 
Jordan ; both must _be fetched away beyond Jor- 
dan,—the body of Klijah is translated, the bod 
of Moses is hid. What Moses doth by his rod, 
Elijah does by his mantle; he only bids the 
waters stand aside, and they give way to his last 
walk, that he might with dry feet mount up into 
the celestial chariot.’ went up by a whirlwind 
—a tempest or storm; wind accompanied with 
vivid. flashes of fire, figuratively used for the 
Divine judgments (Isa. xxix. 6). 

12, Elisha saw it, and he cried, My father— 
i. é., spiritual father, as the pupils of the prophets 
are called their sons. the chariot of Israel, and 
the horsemen thereof—i.e., that is, as earthly 
kingdoms are dependent for their defence and glory 
upon warlike preparations, there a single prophet 
had done more for the preservation and prosperity 
of Israel than all her chariotsand horsemen, took 
hold ef his own clothes, and rent them—in 
token of his grief for his loss. 13. He took up 
also the mantie ef Blijah. The transference of 
this prophetic cloak was, to himself, a pledge 


The waters of 


and “smote the waters, an 


And when he also had smitten the waters, they parted hither and thither: 


and Elisha went over. 
15 


2 KINGS II. 


8 : he took the mantle of Elijah that fell from him, 
aig ence teeta aa aut Where is the hes God of Elijah? | * te. 


And when the sons of the prophets which were to view at Jericho saw 
him, they said, The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. 4 
16 to meet him, and bowed themselves to the ground before him. And they 


Jericho healed. 


B. C. £96. 


1 Ki. 9. 26. 
™ Josh. 1. 1, 


9. 
Mark 16.50 
Jobn 1412 


And they came} ‘Acts ». 33. 


said unto him, Behold now, there be with thy servants fifty ¢strong men;| 3. 


let them go, we pray thee, and seek thy master: “lest peradventure the 
Spirit of the Lorp hath taken him up, and cast him upon °some mountain, 
17 or into some valley. And he said, Ye shall not send. And when they 
urged him till he was ashamed, he said, Send. They sent. therefore fifty 
18 men; and they sought three days, but found him not. ] 
came again to him, (for he tarried at Jericho,) he said unto them, Did I 


not say unto you, Go not? 
19 


20 naught, and the ground ®barren. 


And the men of the city said unto Elisha, Behold, I pray thee, the 
situation of this city 7s pleasant, as my lord seeth; but the °water 7s 
And he said, Bring me a new cruse, 
21 and put salt therein: arid they brought i¢ to him. And he went forth 

unto the spring of the waters, and ” cast the salt in there, and said, Thus 

saith the Lorp, I have healed these waters; there shall not be from thence 
22 any more death or barren Jand. So the waters were healed unto this day, 
according to the saying of Elisha which he spake. 


4 sons of 
strength. 
" 1 Ki, 13, 12, 
Eze. 8. 3. 
Acts 8, 39, 

5 one of the 
moun- 
tains. 

° Josh. 6. 26, 
1 Ki 16, 34, 

6 causing to 
miscarry. 
Ex 23. 26. 
Deut. 28, 2, 

4.15. 
Hos, 9, 14, 

P Ex 15, 26, 
ch. 4, 41, 
ch. 6. 6. 
John 9. 6. 


And when they 


his being appointed successor, and it was an out- 
ward a Fe to others of the spirit of Elijah resting 
upon him. 14 smote the waters. he waving 
of the mantle on the river, and the miraculous 
division of the waters consequent upon it, was an 
evidence that the Lord God of Elijah was with 
him; and as this miracle was witnessed by the 
scholars of the rophets from Jericho, they forth- 
with pecoenicad. the pre-eminence of Elisha, as 
now the propbet of Israel. The mantle of an 
old sooffee bequeathed to a young one, is equiva- 
lent to making him heir or successor. ‘The 
mantle of a dervish is considered as sacred, and 
valued as a precious legacy, if it had belonged toa 
dervish of note. Such ideas have been always 
prevalent in the East,’ (see instances in Joseph 
Wolf's ‘ Missionary Labours,’ p. 493, &c.) 

15. when the sons. of the prophets which were 
to view [7335]—from over against; i. e., from the 
opposite side of Jericho. 16, fifty strong men; 
let them go ...and seek thy master. Though 
the young prophets from Jericho had seen 
Elijah’s miraculous passage of the Jordan, they 
had not witnessed the ascension. They imagined 
that he might have been cast by the whirlwind 
ou some mountain or valley; or, if he had ac- 
bnally een admitted into heaven, they expected 
that his body would still be remaining somewhere 
onearth. In compliance with their importunity, 
he gave them permission, but told them what the 
result would be. lest peradventure the Spirit 
of the Lord hath taken him up, and cast him 
upon some mountain. ‘The Spirit of the Lord,” 
in their view, meant the whirlwind or thunder- 
storm. 

19-25—ELIsHA HEALS THE WATERS. 

19. the situation of this city is pleasant . . . 
but the water is naught, and the greund barren. 
There is hear some tumuli, marking the ancient 
site of Jericho, a fountain, "Ain es Sultan, ‘the 
Fountain of Elisha.’ Its waters are diffused over 
the plain. 20. Bring me a new cruse, and put 
salt therein. The noxious qualities of the water 
could not be corrected es hi infusion of salt ; for, 


supposing the salt was possessed of such a pro- 
perty, a whole spring could not be purified by a 
dishful for a day, much less in all future time. 
The pouring in of the salt was a symbolic act 
with which Elisha accompanied the word of the 
Lord, by which the spring was healed. 21. Thus 
saith the Lord, I have healed these waters. 
There can be no reason to doubt that this is the 
spring which flowed into the city; for Elisha 
“‘went forth unto the spring of the waters,” and 
healed it, and caused even the land to become 
fruitful, which before was barren; and the rich 
verdure which follows its outgoings, the delicate 
fringe-like beauty of the branches and graceful 
tendrils, so soft and slender and varied, as they 
crowd together, running their roots and fibres 
into the stream, adding to the music of its waters 
and the beauty of the scenery, all attest the lasting 
ee of these words of Elisha (cf. Ps. cvii. 35, 
6). (Osborne’s ‘Palestine, Past and Present,’ p. 427: 
Porter's ‘Handbook,’ p. 192; Robinson’s ‘Biblica 
Researches,’ ii., p. 283; ‘Tent and Khan,” p. 372). 
there shall not be from thence any more death 
or barren land [n2e'n y 2x7, land sterile, unpro- 
ductive, waste]. The radical meaning of the word 
is given by our translators in the margin, ‘causing 
to miscarry.’ The learned editor of Calmet (‘ Frag- 
ments,’ No. v.) considers the word applicable not to 
the land itself, but to the ungenerative influence of 
the soil about Jericho upon its inhabitants. ‘Asit 
never had occurred to our translators,’ ies he he, 
‘that a city, which, by reason of some peculiarity 
in the laud around it, was unfavourable to pro- 
creation or to parturition, could possibly be in- 
habited, and in fact be Bie it has been 
usual to consider this word here (and here only) 
as expressing a blight on the fruits; but if this 
ee occurred every year, it were a circumstance 
nq less singular (perhaps more so) than this fatal 
effect on animal life; and if this blight occurred 
but rarely, why ask the prophet to cure that to 
which all countries are sometimes subject? And, 
indeed, this seems contrary to the text, which 
says, “the city was pleasant;” for surely fertile 


Yehoram’s evil reign 


him, and said unto him, Go up, 


25 tare forty and two children of them. 


Carmel; and from thence he returned to Samaria. 


father, and like his mother; for he put away the 


3 father had made. 


5 rams, with the wool. 


2 KINGS III. 


23 And he went up from thence unto Beth-el: and as he was going up by 
the way, there came forth little children 
thou bald head; 
24 And he turned back, and looked on them, and 
of the Lorp. And there came forth two she-bears out of the wood, and 
And he went from thence to mount 


over Israel, 


BC 6 
out of the city, and *mocked | * 2Cbr.s6.10. 
go up, thou bald head. | [7 {°.)" 
cursed them in the name| ia 28.22, 
Jer 5, 10- 


1t 
Luke 10.16, 


1 Thes, 4.8, 
3 NOW “Jehoram the son of Ahab began to reign over Israel in Samaria | “Gaap 3. 
the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, and reigned twelve | ¢ ch. 1.17. 
2 years. And he wrought evil in the sight of the Lorp; but not like his Tyco 
limage of Baal *that his| ” ‘s.” arity 
Nevertheless he ‘cleaved unto “the sins of Jeroboam | ° ch. 10. 2+ 
the son of Nebat, which made Israel to sin; he departed not therefrom. |, hats 
4 And Mesha king of Moab was ‘a sheep-master, and rendered unto the e Sa lt 
king of Israel an hundred thousand ‘lambs, and an hundred thousand | ° Gen.13. 2 
But it came to pass, when ’Ahab was dead, that | , yep. * 
Pichi bk 1. 


the king of Moab rebelled against the king of Israel. 


trees contribute to the pleasantness of a city’s 
situation ; besides Jericho is noticed as the city of 
palm trees (2 Chr. xxviii. 15). But what shall we 
say, if there be actually, at this time, cities in the 
same predicament as that in which Jericho was? 
Namely, where animal life of certain kinds, pines, 
A s, and dies; cities where that posterity which 
should replace the current mortality is either not 
conceived, or if conceived, is not brought to the 
birth, or if Beoughe to the birth, is fatal in delivery 
both to the mother and her offspring.’ He quotes 
the instances of Porto Bello, in South America (Don 
Ulioa’s ‘ Voyage,’ vol. i., p. 93), ana of Sennaar 
(Bruce’s ‘Travels,’ vol. iv., p. 469, 471, 472) and he 
considers this bad property in the soil was the 
means of accomplishing the prediction of Joshua 
respecting the rebuilding of Jericho (cf. Josh. vi. 
26 with 1 Ki. xvi. 34), By the prophet’s curing 
the waTers, it should seem they had, at least, 
some share in producing this effect by being 
drank, &c.; but those inhabitants of the city. 
and proprietors of the adjacencies, who solicited 
Elisha, plainly say, ‘the land causes to mis- 
carry. 

23. there came forth little children (op), young 
lads; applied to Isaac, Joseph, Rehoboam, when 
full-grown (Gen. xxii, 5; xli, 12: 2 Chr. xiii. 7); 
Septuagint, wa:dapra puxpal—i, e., the idolatrous 
or infidel young men of the place, who affected to 
disbelieve the report of his master’s translation, 
sarcastically urged Elisha to follow in the glorious 
career. bald head [n72, bald in the hinder part 
of the head ;—an epithet of contempt in the 
East, applied to a person even with a bushy 
head of hair. Stanley is of opinion that it was 


applied to Elisha from the contrast presented by | 


his bare shoulders and the shaggy locks of his 

rophetic predecessor ; Septuagint, pudraxpe, bare 
Read}. Beth-el, which Elisha was about to enter, 
was one of the strongholds of the Pheenician 
idolatry that had been patronized by Ahab ; and 
these young idolaters, probably instigated by some 
of Baal’s ee and who were desirous of 

ouring discredit and ridicule upon the report of 

Slijah’s rapture, publicly insulted the new pro- 
phet by sarcastically bidding him follow his 
master. 24, he.,.cursed them in the name of 
the Lord. Not in a fit of irritation, or from an 
impulse of vindictive resentment, but as the 
minister of God, solemnly in His name pre-inti- 
mated the awful fate which, as a providential 
judgment, was about to a petake these idolaters, 


there came forth two she-bears. They belonged 
to the Ursus Syriacus, the Palestine representa- 
tive of the Unsus Arctos of north Europe. It 
was found by Hemprich and Ehrenberg on one of 
the summits of Lebanon; and according to D7. 
Thomson (‘Land and Book’), it is still found on 
the high mountains of that part of the country. 
The appalliug judgment that befell them was 
God’s interference to uphold His newly invested 


prophet. 

CHAP, III. 1-8.—JeHoram’s Evin REIGN OVER 
IsRAEL. 

1, Jehoram ..,in... the eighteenth year of 
Jehoshaphat—(cf. 1 Ki. xxii. 51.) To reconcile 
the statements in the two passages, we must 
suppose that Ahaziah, having reigned during the 
seventeenth and greater part of the eighteenth 
bets of Jehoshaphat, was succeeded by his brother 

oram or Jehoram, in the end of that eighteenth 


‘year, or else that Abaziah, having reigned two 


years in conjunction with his father (see on ch. i. 
17), died at the end of that period, when Jehoram 
ascended the throne. His policy was as hostile as 
that of his predecessors, to the true religion ; but 
he made some changes. Whatever was his motive 
for this alteration—whether dread of the many 
alarming judgments the patronage of idolatry had 
brought upon his father, or whether it was made 
as a small concession to the feelings of Jehosha- 
phat, his ally—he abolished idolatry in its gross 
form, and restored the aymbolie worship of God, 
which the kings of Israel, from the time of Jero- 
boam, had set up asa partition- wall between their 
subjects and those of Judah. 

4, 5.—Mesna, Kine or Moas, REBELS. 

4. Mesha king of Moab was a sheep-master 
[723, a herdsman, a sheep-breeder (Amos i.1). The 
Septuagint retains the original, Mwod Bacihebs 
Mwa8 1jv Nwxyd], His dominions embracing an 
extensive pasture country, he paid, as annual 
tribute, the wool of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 
rams. It is still common in the East to pay 
custom and taxes in the fruits or natural produce 
of the land. It is probable, however, that so 
immense flocks were not paid as a regular yearly 
tribute, but only on some special occasion, as the 
accession of a new king to the throne of Israel, 
6. king of Moab rebelled. This is a repetition 
of ch. i. 1, in order to introduce an account of 
the confederate expedition for crushing this revolt 
which had been allowed to continue unchecked 
durivg the short reign of Ahaziah. 


Elisha promises water 


2 KINGS III. 


and victory. 


6 And king Jehoram went out of Samaria the same time, and numbered 
f iocae he went and sent to Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, 
of Moab hath rebelled against me: wilt thou go with 
to battle? And he said, I will go up: *I am as thou 


7 all mei Fe 
saying, The kin 
me against Moab 


8 art, my people as thy people, and my horses as thy horses. 
And he answered, 
9 wilderness of Edom. So the king of Israel went, and the kin 
Judah, and the king of Edom: and they fetched a compass of seven days 
journey: and there was no water for the host, and for the cattle *that 


Which way shall we go up? 


followed them. 
10 
11 three kings 


the prophets of thy mother. 


And the king of Israel said, ‘Alas! that the Lorp hath called these 
together, to deliver them into the hand of Moab! 
iJ ehoshaphat said, Is there not here a * prophet of the Lorn, that we may 
enquire ‘of the Lorp by him? And one of the king of Asrael’s servants 
answered and said, Here ¢s Elisha the son of Shaphat, which 

12 on the hands of Elijah. And Jehoshaphat said, The word of the Lorp is 
with him. So the king of Israel and Jehoshaphat and the king of Edom 

13 went “down to him. And Elisha said unto the king of Israel, What 
“have I to do with thee? °get thee to ?the A Ree of thy father, and to 
And the king of 

for the Lorp hath called these three kings together, to deliver them into 

14 the hand of Moab, And Elisha said, “As the Lorp of hosts liveth, before 
whom I stand, surely, were it not that I "regard the presence of Jehosh- 
aphat the king of Judah, I would not look toward thee, nor see thee. 


B.C, 895. 


4 1 Ki. 22.4, 
2 at their 
feet. 
Ex. 11, 8 
* Gen. 4 13, 
eh. 6, £3, 
Ps. 78, i4, 
Fro. 19. 3. 


And he said, 
The way through - 
oO 


But} ‘i, 


1 Chr.10.13, 
1 Chr 338.9, 
Ps, 66, 22, 
Pro. 3 5, 6 
™ch, 2. 23, 
" Eze. 14. 3. 
° Judg.10 it. 
Ruth 1.16. 
P 1 Ki 18.19, 
@ 1 Ki, 17.4. 


poured water 


srael said unto him, Nay: 


15 But now bring me ‘a minstrel. And it came to pass, when the minstrel} 10. 


6-24.— ELISHA PROMISES WATER, AND VICTORY 
OVER Moas. 

6. king Jehoram ... numbered all Israel— 
made a levy from his own subjects, and at the 
same time sought an alliance with Jehoshaphat, 
which, as on the former occasion with Ahab, was 
readily promised (1 Ki. xxii. 4). 8. Which way 
shall we go?... through the wilderness of 
Edom. This was a long and circuitous route, by 
the southern bend of the Dead Sea. Jehoshaphat, 
however, preferred it, partly because the part_of 
the Moabite territory at which they would arrive 
was the most defenceless, and partly because he 
would thereby enlist in the expedition the forces 
of the king of Edom. But in penetrating the 
deep, rocky valley of Ahsy, which forms the 
boundary between Edom and Moab,the confederate 
armies were reduced, both man and beast, to the 
heats extremity for want of water. They were 

isappointed by finding the wady of this valley, 
the brook Zered (Deut. ii. 13-18) (Robinson), dry. 
Jehoram was in despair. But the pious mind of 
Jehoshaphat enquired for a aa eee of the Lord; 
and, on being informed that Elisha was at hand, 
‘the three kings went down to him;’ i. e., to his 
tent, which was either in the camp or close by it. 
He had been directed thither by the Spirit of God 
for this special purpose. They went to him, not 
only as a mark of respect, but to supplicate for his 
assistance, and knowing his stern temper. 

11, which poured water on the hands of Elijah 
—i. €., was his servant—this being one of the com- 
mon offices of a servant; for the eustom is not to 
plunge one’s hands into basin, but to hold them 
out, so that a servant may pour water on the 
hands of his master. One who is the servant of 
a holy man, i.¢.,a priest or dervish, is, on this 
account, highly esteemed (Joseph Wolf's ‘Mis- 
sionary Labours,’ Pp. 493). 12. Jehoshaphat said, 
The word of the Lord is with him. The phrase 
is used here as synonymous with ‘a true and 


eminent prophet,’ — a reveal God’s will to 


us. 13. What have I to do with thee, &c. 
Wishing to ae a deep spirit of humility and 
contrition, Elisha gave a stern repulse to the king 
of Israel, accompanied by a sarcastic sneer, in 
bidding him go and consult Baal and his sooth- 
sayers. He acknowledged Jehoshaphat king of 
Judah alone, because it was the theocratic king- 
dom, and he was descended from the royal dynasty 
of David (see similarinstances—Hosea, a prophet of 
Israel, dates his prophetic writings “in the days 
of Uzziah, &c., kings of Judah”). What have 
I to do with thee?”—(see as to this elliptic phrase 
on I Ki. xvii. 18.) Its import in this assage is, 
What have we in common, I a prophet of the 
true Ged, and thou the descendant of idolatrous 
Ahab, that thou shouldest ask counsel of me? 
But the distressed condition, especially the im- 
ploring language, of the royal suppliants, who 
acknowledged the hand of the Lord in this dis- 
tress, drew from the prophet the solemn assur- 
ance, that solely out of respect to Jehoshaphat, 
the Lord’s true servant, did he take any interest 
in Jehoram. 15. bring me a minstrel. The 
effect of music in soothing the mind is much re- 
garded in the East ; and it appears that the ancient 
prophets, before entering on their work, commonly 
resorted to it as @ preparative, by praise and 
prayer, and sometimes by ascetic exercises, to 
their receiving the prophetic aftatus (see as to 
the condition of the prophets when about to 
deliver their prophecies, engstenberg, ‘ Christo- 
logy,’ i., p. 294; Henderson, ‘On Inspiration,’ p. 19). 
The mind of Elisha was in all probability agitated 
and vexed by the scene that was enacted around 
him; and he desired something to soothe and 
tranquillize his passions. ‘‘ A minstrel” aa2]—a 
pare: on a stringed instrument (cf. 1 Sam. xvi. 
6; Ps. xxxiii. 3) (Septuagint, Waddovra]. The 
minstrel who played before the 
probably in the train of the king of srael; for it 
was &@ common custom for kings to have a band of 
musicians attendant upon them (1 Sam, xvi 23; 


rrophet wag 


A miraculous 
a NG 
16 played, that ‘the hand of the Lorp 


17 saith the Lorp, Make “this valley full of ditches: for thus saith the Lorp, 
Ye shall not see wind, neither shall ye see rain; 
filled with water, that ye may drink, both ye, and your cattle, and your 

“light thing in the sight of the Lorp: “he will 

t into your hand. And “ye shall smite every re 

fenced city, and every choice city, and shall fell every good tree, and stop ' 


18 beasts. And this is but a 
19 deliver the Moabites also 


20 += And it came to 


offered, that, behol 


came upon him. And he said, Thus|_2° 8's. 


t Eze. 1. 3., 
Eze 3 14,22, 
Eze 8,1. 

% ch. 4. 3, 

v Ps. 107. 35, 

” Jer. 32 17, 


yet that valley “shall be 


Mark 10.27 
all wells of water, and ?mar every good piece of land with stones, Luke 1. 37, 
ass in the morning, when ‘the meat offering was |» FP 3”. 
, there came water by the way of Edom, and the | ¥ 18am. 153 
And when all the Moabites heard that alk 


21 fecrcs A was filled with water. 
the 


22 
23 
24 


25 


left they the 
smote it. 
26 


Dan. iii 4, 5; vi. 18). the hand of the 
phrase significantly implying that the gift of 
prophecy was not a natural or inherent gift, but 
conferred by the power and grace of God. 16. 
Make this valley full of ditches [mn nan ny 
D'33 0°33]—Make in this wady ditches, ditches 
(i. e., many tanks or cisterns), capable of holdin 


water. ‘These trenches -were dug at nightfal 
before which time there was no a earance of 
water. 17, Ye shall not see wind. It iscommon 


in the East to speak of seeing wind, from the 
clouds of straw, dust, or sand, that are often 
whirled into the air after a long drought. 19. 
ye shall smite every fenced city . :. and shall 
fell every good tree [xin, good, i. e., prolific, 
tree]. The destruction of fruit trees was expressly 
rohibited by the Mosaic law (see on Deut. xx. 
¥9, 20). But a special permission was granted by 
God to the Israelites to do it on this occasion, aa 
a punishment to the Moabites (cf. Jer. xviii. 11, 
12), who were to be destroyed by extraordinary 
judgments of heaven, for their great wickedness. 
and mar every good piece of land with stones 
—by strewing the fields with heaps of small stones, 
80 as to render them waste and incapable of tillage 
(cf. Job v. 23). , 
20. when the meat offering was offered—i. e., 
at the time of the morning sacrifice, uccompanied, 
doubtless, with solemn prayers ; and these led, it 
may be, by Elisha on this occasion, as on a similar 
one by Elijah 1 Ki. xviii. 36). behold, there 
came water by the way of Edom. Far from the 
Israelitish camp, in the eastern mountains of 
Edom, a great fall of rain, a kind of cloud-burst, 
took place, by which the wady was at once filled, 
without their either seeing the wind or the rains. 
The divine interposition was shown by introduc- 
ing the laws of nature to the determined end, and 
in the pre-determined way (Keil), It brought not 
only ad to the Israelitish army in their distress, 


were able to put on armour, and upward, and stood in the border. 
they rose up early in the morning, and the sun shone upon the water, and 
the Moabites saw the water on the other side as 

said, This ¢s blood: the kings are surely slain, 
one another: now therefore, Moab, to the spoil. 
the real of Israel, the Israelites rose up and smote the Moabites, so that 
they fled before them: but ’they went forward smiting the Moabites, even 
in their country. And they beat down the cities, and on every good piece 
of land cast every man his stone, and filled it; 
wells of water, and felled all the good trees: 
stones thereof; howbeit the slingers went about 7, and 


And when the king of Moab saw that the battle was too sore for him, 
Lord—a | on the Moabites, who, 


kings were come up to fight against them, they *gathered all that} 40. 


And 


4 were cried 
together, 

5 gird him- 
self with a 
girdle. 

6 destroyed. 

7 Or, they 
smote in 
it even 
smiting. 

8 until he 
left the 
stones 
thereof in 
Kir-har.s 
seth. 

% Isa, 16. 7. 


red as blood: and they 
and they have smitten 
And when they came to 


and they stopped all the 
Sonly in “Kir-haraseth 


perceiving the water, 
under the refulgent rays of the ‘morning sun, 
red like blood, concluded the confederate kings 
had quarrelled, and deluged the field with their 
mutual slaughter; so that, rushing to their 
camp in full expectation of great spoil, they 
were met by the Israelites, who, prepared for 
battle, fought, and pursued them. eir country 
was laid waste in the way which has always 
been considered the greatest desolation in the 
East (v. 24), 21, they gathered all that were 
able to put on armour [n?pp1 nin In S50, they 
came together of all who girded on a girdle, and 
upward—i. e., who were capable of bearing arms. 
The Septuagint (Alexandrine) renders the Hebrew 
literally, cai dveBnoav ex mavros mepteCwopévoe 
Ceunv kat eravw; but the Vatican edition has devi- 
ated in a strange manner, kal dveBdycav éx mavrés 
TepteCwouevot Covnv Kai elwov, “QO, and they cried 
out... andsaid,Oh!] 26, in Kir-haraseth [1/3 
ny, in the fortress of Haraseth, or Kirheres— 


fortress of brick (Isa. xvi. 7, 11; Jer. xlviii. 31; 
or Kir Moab, Isa. xv. ewe Kerak), castle of 
Moab, then probably the only fortress in the land 
Porter's ‘Handbook,’ p. 59; Robinson, ‘ Biblical 

esearches,’ ii., p: ra As the Hebrews, in reduc- 
ing this place, ‘left the stones thereof,’ the name, 
from being hareseth, a potsherd or earthen vessel 
was ehanged into hares, brick, from the baked 
bricks of which its wall was built (cf. Josephus, 
‘ Antiquities,’ b. ix., ch. iii., sec. 2). 

26. when the king of Moab saw that the 
battle was too sore for him [pin, strong, vio- 
lent, obstinate]. For a time he eustained a siege, 
but perceiving the imminent peril in which his 
city was placed, and the alarming advances the 
besiegers were making, he determined to attempt 
asally. Putting himself at the head of his 700 


men [375 Ape, drawing sword—i.¢,, armed war- 


by a plentiful supply is water, but destruction | riors], he endeavoured to break through the ene- 


The widow's 


2 KINGS IV. 


oil multiplied. 


he took with him seven hundred men that drew swords, to break through 

27 even unto the king of Edom: but they could not. ) 

eldest son, that should have reigned in his stead, and offered “him for a 

And there was great indignation against 
Israel: and they departed from him, and returned to their own land. 

4 NOW there cried a certain woman of the wives of “the sons of the 

rophets unto Elisha, saying, Thy servant my husband is dead; and thou 

Picres that thy servant did fear the Lorp: and the creditor is come °to 


burnt offering upon the wall. 


my’s camp at a point where; as Josephua says, ‘the 
watch seemed to be negligently kept.’ to break 
through even unto the king of Edom. His object 
was not to effect his escape through the Edomite 
lines into the desert, though Josephus represents 
that as his motive (‘ Antiquities,’ b. ix., ch. iii., 
sec, 2), but to be avenged on the king of Edom 
alone, Against that foe his irrepressible rage was 
directed, because, having been a former ally, he 
had forsaken him, and joined confederacy with 
the kings of Israel and Judah against him. Hatred 
and revenge, when they are roused, commonly 
discharge their intensest violence against former 
friends or allies. Mesha, however, in his effort to 
penetrate to the king of Edom, met with a dis- 
astrous repulse ; and now, finding himself reduced 
to the last extremities, he resolved on an act which, 
amongst the ancient Rephaites and Pheenicians, be- 
tokened the depth of desperation. 27. Then he 
took his eldest son; that should have reigned in 
his stead, and offered him for a burnt offering 


[ndp wmoyry]J—and offered an ascension offering. The 


most natural way of understanding this act is, 
that it was done by Mesha, king of Moab, who 
immolated his own son to Chemosh, the tutelary 
deity of his kingdom, And so Josephus regarded 
it (‘ Antiquities,’ b. ix., ch. iii., sec. 2). [The Sep- 
tuagint, however, has xai é\aBe tov vidv abtov 
Tov. Towrotoxov, took his eldest (first-born) son, 
not eavrov (his own), but atrov (his); ¢. e¢., the 
king of Edom’s son, who had been captured dur- 
ing the siege, and whose life was to be sacrificed 
in the most cruel manner, in revenge for the 
union of Edom with the allied assailants of Moab, 
This is the opinion of Z'heodoret and several 
modern scholars, who further refer ‘the great 
indigvation against Israel’ to Edom, who was 
unwillingly dragged into the war as a tributary 
of Judah, and thereby suffered the calamitous 
loss of the king’s son. The former view, however 
—viz., that which regards Mesha as offering his 
son for a burnt offering upon the wall—appears to 
be the most obvious. It was done in accordance 
with the fierce fanaticism of the Moabite nation; 
and if, as Michaelis thinks, this act is referred to, 
Amos ii. 1, the king seems to have carried his vin- 
dictive feelings beyond the grave, and through 
the impulse of implacable enmity, to have violated 
the panetity of the tomb, ke raising the corpse of 
the king of Edom for posthumous dishonour on 
a funeral pile. they departed from him, and re- 
turned to their own land. By this deed of horror 
to which the allied army drove the king of Moab, 
a Divine judgment came upon Israel—that is, the 
besiegers feared the anger of God, which they had 
incurred, by giving occasion to the human sacrifice 
forbidden in the aw (Lev. xviii. 21; xx. 3), and 
hastily raised the siege, and dispersing, returned 
to their respective countries. In order to convey 
an idea of the real import of this act of the king 
of Moab, it is necessary to observe that it was 
not only intended as a sacrifice of propitiation to 
the crnel gods of his country, but a murder in fer- 
rorem hostium, the mony of which would haunt 


B. C. £95. 


9 Perhips 
the king of 
Edom’s 
son, 

> Deut.12.31. 


CHAP. 4. 
#1 Ki. 20 35, 

ch. 2. 3, 5,7. 
+ Lev. 25, 33, 


and blast them in all time coming. Sanchoniathon 
relates it as a custom amongst the ancient Re- 

baim, when their country was on the verge of 
beta ruined by the ravages of war, to bring out, 
with the national consent, the heir-presumptive 
to the throne, adorned in all the insignia of 
royalty, and in presence of the assembled chiefs, 
offer him as a substitutionary victim, to propi- 
tiate the gods. The Moabites, who succeeded 
to the land, inherited also the social as well as 
religious usages of the Emim (Rephaim), and this 
malignant superstition amongst others, as the in- 
cident recorded in the text clearly proves. But 
this act, besides being a propitiatory sacrifice to 
Chemosh, was intended at the same time to appal 
the enemy, by a horrid scene, the sight of which, 
if allowed by their hostile persistence to be 
enacted, would have a baneful infivence on the 
life and prosperity of all who witnessed it. Judg- 
ing from the traditional usages of the Brahmins 
in India, the prevalence of such an idea is of 
ancient date; and the whole circumstances of 
the transaction, as narrated in this passage, 
show that the object was to horror-strike the 
enemy. Not only did the king of Moab prepare 
to offer his son on the wall, 7. ¢, publicly, but the 
whole process,—the youthfuland richly-attired vic- 
tim, the wood, the fire, the bloody knife—all were 
designed to deter them from prosecuting the siege; 
and if it had not that effect, then the crimson 
tide, the dark column of smoke from the burnt 
offering, would show that the spirit of the sub- 
stitute had fled, and his manes would trouble, 
terrify, and pursue every one of them through 
life. This view affords a natural explanation of a 
difficulty which appears insoluble in any other 
way—viz., the cause of the great indignation 
against Israel, of the sudden termination of the 
siege, and of the hasty return of the allies to their 
homes. For on the hypothesis above stated, the 
king of Moab not only offered this sacrifice as a 
means of inploring the interposition of his gods, 
but of terrifying his enemies; and that the sight 
of his public preparations for the solemn offering 
of a human sacrifice did produce such an appalling 
effect, through the deep and wide-spread influence 
of Pheenician superstition in Edom, in Israel, and 
erhaps to some extent in Judah also, is evident 
rom the fact that, hastily breaking up their camp, 
they “departed from him, and returned to their 
own land.” 


CHAP. IV. 1-7,.—E.isHA AUGMENTS THE 
Wipow’s OI. 

1, there cried a certain woman of the wives of 
the sons of the prophets. They were allowed to 
marry as well ax the priests and Levites.. Her 
husband, not enjoying the lucrative profits of 
business, had nothing but a professional income, 
which in that irreligious age would be precarious 
and very scanty, so that he was not in a condition 
to provide for his family, or to leave them in com- 
fortable circumstances at his death. In fact, he 
had died insolvent, the creditor is come to 
take ... my two sons to be bondmen, A 


Then he took ®his 


Elisha promises a son 


3 oil. Then he said, Go, 
4 even empty vessels; borrow not 


2 KINGS IV. to the Shunammite. 
2 take unto him my two sons to be bondmen. And Elisha said unto her, | _®-& #6 _ 
What shall I do for thee? tell me, what hast thou in the house? And |°1 8117.12 
she said, Thine handmaid hath not any thing in the house, save “a pot of | 1% 1*3* 
borrow thee vessels abroad of all thy neighbours, | 1 or, scant 
a few. And when thou art come in,} »t. 
thou shalt shut the door upon thee and upon thy sons, and shalt pour bra “gr 


5 out into all those vessels, and thou shalt set aside that which is full, So! 1 


6 brought the vessels to her; 


vessel. 


11 that he shall turn in thither. 


his servant, Call this Shunammite. 


she went from him, and shut the door upon her and upon her sons, who | Ps. 81.10. 
and she poured out. AGA it came to pass, | 4 Jets ss 
when “the vessels were full, that she said unto her son, Bring me yet a| Matt 1358. 
And he said unto her, There is not a vessel more. And the oil| Matt.t4.20. 
7 stayed. Then she came and told the man of God. And he said, Go, sell Paley pa 
the oil, and pay thy *debt, and live thou and thy children of the rest. 5 Or jas 
8 And it fell on a day, that Elisha passed to ‘Shunem, where was a great | creditor 
woman: and she ‘constrained him to eat bread. And so it was, that, as |s on 
9 oft as he passed by, he turned in thither to eat bread. And she said| aday. 
unto ‘her husband, Behold now, I perceive that this ¢s an holy man of | ¢ Josh.10.18. 
10 God which passeth by us continually. Let us make a little chamber, I |. pees 
pray thee, on the wall; and let us set for him there a bed, and a table, | on him: 
and a stool, and a candlestick: and it shall be, when he cometh to us, |” PF 81 10. 
And it fell on a day, that he came thither, pas 3 
12 and he turned into the chamber, and lay there; And he said to Gehazi |¢ Ps 12.9. 
And when he had called her, she | Fro. 1-2 
13 stood before him. And he said unto him, Say now unto her, Behold, key 
thou hast been careful for us with all this care; what zs to be done for sb 
25.40, 


thee? wouldest thou be spoken for to the king, or to the captain of the 
14 host? And she answered, I dwell among mine own people. And he said,| 33, 
What then és to be done for her? And Gehazi answered, Verily she hath 
15 no child, and her husband is old. And he said, Call her. 


16 had called her, she stood in the door. 


according to the time of life, thou shalt embrace a son. 
17 Nay, my lord, thou man of God, do not lie unto thine handmaid. 
the woman conceived, and bare a son at that season that Elisha had said 


unto her, according to the time of life, 


And when he| 2¢or8-® 
And he said, “About this ®season,| 11, 
And she said, , Heb in 
en, 17, 
And Gen. 18. 10, 
14, 
5 set time, 


Hebrew was 
Deut. xv. 12) to sell himself, with his children, 
and another Hebrew to buy them, till the year 
of jubilee should set them free; but the pur- 
chaser was restricted from subjecting them to the 
rigorous service of a slave (Lev. xxv. 39, 40). 
thief might be sold, in order that by his service 
he might repay his theft (Exod. xxii. 2, 3). But 
the law did not confer upon a creditor the power 
of selling an insolvent debtor. The practice had 
crept in through time ; and to such an extent had 
it grown, that the sons and daughters of the 
debtor (Neh. v. 5), his wife, as well as his children 
Matt. xviii. 25), nay, even the sons of a decease 
ebtor, were liable to be sold. The practice ex- 
isted in the countries bordering on ancient Israel ; 
and acts of cruelty similar to that which is 
related in this passage are frequently done in the 
East at the present day; for at Damascus ee: 
dad, and Bokhara, the sons are taken as bond- 
men by the creditors of their father (see Joseph 
Wolf, ‘Missionary Labours,’ p. 493). 2. a pot— 
or.cruet of oil, This comprising her whole stock 
of domestic utensils, he directs her to borrow 
ean vessels not a few; then, seta herself 
with her children, she was to pour oil from her 
cruse into the borrowed vessels, and selling the 
oil, discharge the debt, and then maintain hersel 
and family with the renainaer 6. the oil stayed 


- 


rmitted by the law (Lev. xxv. 39; | —i. ¢., ceased to multiply; the benevolent object 


for which the miracle had been wrought having 
been accomplished, 
8-17.—PRomIsEs A SON TO THE SHUNAMMITE. 
8, Elisha passed to Shunem—now Sulam, in the 
lain of Esdraelon, at the south-western base of - 
ittle Hermon. The prophet in his journey was 
often entertained here by one of its pious and opu- 
lent inhabitants, 10, Let us make a little chamber 
—not build, but prepare it. She meant a room in 
the oleah, the porch, or gateway (Judg. ii. 20-25; 2 
Sam. xviii. 33; 1 Ki, xvii. 19), attached to the front 
of the house, leading into the court and inner 


d| apartments. The front of the house, excepting the 


door, is a dead wall, and hence this room is called 
a@ chamber in the wall. It was usually appro- 
priated to the use of strangers, or lodgers for a 
night, and from its seclusion, convenient for 
study and retirement. 13. what is to be done 
for thee? Wishing to testify his gratitude for 
the hospitable attentions of this family, he an- 
nounced to ber the birth of a son ‘about this time 
next year.’ The interest and importance of such 
an intelligence can only be estimated by consider- 
ing that Oriental women, and Jewish in particular, 
connect ideas of disgrace with barrenness, an 

cherish'a more ardent desire for children than 


f roa in any other part of the world (Gen. xviii. 


le 


The Shunammite’s 2 KINGS IV. dead son raised. 
18 And when the child was grown, it fell on a day, that he went out to his —— 
19 father to the reapers. And he said unto his father, My head, my head! | * — 
20 And he said to a lad, Carry him to his mother. And when he had taken | jot tor ms 
him, and brought him to his mother, he sat on her knees till noon, and | toriae. 
21 then died. And she went up, and laid him on the bed of the man of God, | ‘ sr 18.19, 
22 and shut the door upon him, and went out. And she called unto her} o', o 
husband, and said, Send me, I pray thee, one of the young men, and one 15s. 95.8 
23 of the asses, that I may run to the man of God, and come again. And — 
he said, Wherefore wilt thou go to him to-day? it is neither new moon |; Matt 15.02 
24 nor sabbatl, And she said, J¢ shall be Swell. Then she saddled an ass, | Matt.2031, 
and said to her servant, Drive, and go forward; ‘slack not thy riding for apy 
25 me, ere I He thee. So she went, and came unto the man of God ‘to} Joini24, 
mount Carmel. 6. 
And it came to pass, when the man of God saw her afar off, that he | ° on ee 
26 said to Gehazi his servant, Behold, yonder is that Shunammite: run now, | Jobo. 
I pray thee, to meet her; and say unto her, Js i¢ well with thee? is it! Pro.14.10. 
wall with thy husband? 7s ¢¢ well with the child? And she answered, J¢ A ee aA 
27 ts well. And when she came to the man of God to the hill, she caught |“ 6 1, 
Shim by the feet: but Gehazi came near to thrust her away. And the |! Luke1o.4 
man of God said, Let her alone; for her soul zs °vexed within her: and ee oe 
28 the Lorp hath hid 7 from me, and hath not told me. Then she said,| jos, 6 ¢ 
29 Did I desire a son of my lord? did I not say, Do not deceive me? Then} chzau. 
he said to Gehazi, *Gird up thy loins, and take my staff in thine hand, pe — 
and go thy way: if thou meet any man, ‘salute him not; and if any |» <n o> 
salute thee, answer him not again: and “lay my staff upon the face of | :attention. 
30 the child. And the mother of the child said, "As the Lorp liveth, and = 18, 26, 
as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee. And he arose, and followed her. | o yop 14. 12, 
31 And Gehazi passed on before them, and laid the staff upon the face of the | Dan. 12 2. 
child; but there was neither voice nor !hearing: wherefore he went again et cing 
32 to meet him, and told him, saying, The child °is not awaked. And when| ‘3s. , 
Elisha was come into the house, behold, the child was dead, and laid upon | Eph. 6.14 


18-37.—RAISES HER DEAD Son. 

19. My head,my head! The cries of the boy, the 
part affected, and the season of the year, make it 
probable that he had been overtaken by a stroke 
of thesun, Pain, stupor, and inflammatory fever, 
are the symptoms of the disease, which is often 
fatal. 20. he sat on her knees till noon [ayn, 
sat; but the Septuagint seem to have read j#); 
for they render Kai éxotujSn éri tadv yovétwr, and 
he slept on her knees]. 22. she called unto her 
husband. Her heroic concealment of the death 
from her husband is net the least interesting 
feature of the story. 23. Wherefore wilt thou go 
to him to-day? it is neither new moon nor 
sabbath. It appears from the text that it was 
usual at this time to visit the ae ee and 
probably to make them presents of victuals, 24 
said to her servant, Drive, and go forward. 
It is usual for women to ride on asses, accom- 
panied by a servant, who walks behind, and drives 
the beast with his stick, goading the animal at the 
speed required by his mistress, The Shunammite 
had to ride a journey of tive or six hours to the 
top of Carmel. 

26, And she answered, It is well. Her answer 
was purposely brief and vague to Gehazi, for she 
reserved a full disclosure of her loss for the ear of 
the prophet himself. She had met Gehazi at the 
foot of the hill, and she stopped not in her ascent 
till she had disburdened her heavy-laden spirit at 
Elisha’s feet. The violent paroxysm of grief into 
which she fell on on ing » appeared to 


Gehazi an act of disrespect to his master. He 
was preparing to remove her when the prophet’s 
observant eye perceived that she was over- 
whelmed with some unknown cause of distress. 
How great is a mother’s love! how wondrous are 
the works of Providence ! 


help was unavailing—“ there was neither voice 


nor hearing.” The command, to “salute no man 


Elisha heals 


35 flesh of the child waxed warm. 


36 ‘the child sneezed seven times, and 
37 
went in, ard fell at his feet, and 
up her son, and went out. 

And Elisha came 
and 


38 


39 


shred them into the 
poured out for the 


40 


41 “death in the pot. 


people, that they may eat. 
42 


by the way,” showed the urgency of the mission, 
not simply as requiring the -avoidance of the 
tedious and unnecessary greetings so common in 
the East (Luke x. 1); but the exercise of faith and 
prayer. It could not be that Elisha himself ex- 
cted his staff to raise to life the widow’s child, 
or he must have known well that if he set about 
anything in his own strength, or expected any- 
thing from the means, without looking directly to 
God in and through the means, he would be 
rebuked, and left without success. But the act 
of Gehazi was allowed to fail, in order to free the 
Shunammite, and the people of Israel at large, 
of the superstitious notion of supposing a mirac- 
ulous virtue resided in any person, or in any rod, 
and that it was only through earnest prayer and 
faith in the power of God, and for His glory, that 
this and every miracle was to be performed. 34. 
jay upon the child, &c.—(see on 1 Ki. xvii. 21; 
Acts xx. 10). Although this contact with a dead 
body would communicate ceremonial uncleanness, 
yet, in performing the great moral duties of piety 
and benevolence, positive laws were sometimes 
dispensed with, particularly by the prophets. 35. 
the child sneezed seven times, and... opened 
his eyes. These were the first acts of restored 
respiration, and they are described as successive 
steps. Miracles were for the most part performed 
instantaneously, but sometimes also they were 
advanced progressively towards completion, and 
until the Gospel dispensation, when the Spirit 
was poured out fully, they were performed as it 
were by effort, and as in this case, after partial 
failure s Ki. xvii 44, 45; Mark viii. 24, 25). 
Some of the old Jewish writers held that this 
son became afterwards the prophet Habakkuk, 
and consequently the earliest of the ae para 
whose collected writings are contained in Scrip- 
ture; but this is a ypc orkid 


2 KINGS IV. 


33 his bed. He ?went in therefore, and shut the door upor them twain, 
34 %and prayed unto the Lorp. And he went up, 

and put his mouth upon his mouth, and his eyes upon his eyes, and his 

hands upon his hands; and "he stretched himself upon the child, and the 
Then he returned, and: walked in the 
house !'to and fro; and went up, ‘and stretched himself upon him: and 
the child opened his eyes. And he 
called Gehazi, and said, Call this Shunammite. 
when she was come in unto him, he said, Take up thy son. Then she 
bowed herself to the ground, and “took 


again to "Gilgal: and there was a dearth in the land; 
nd the sons of the prophets were “sitting before him: and he said unto 
his servant, Set on the great pot, and seethe pottage for the sons of the 
prophets, And one went out into the field to gather herbs, and found a 
wild vine, and gathered thereof wild gourds his lap-full, and came and 
pot of pottage: for they “knew them not. So they 
men to eat: and it came to pass, as they were eating 
of the pottage, that they cried out, and said, O thow man of God, there is 
And they could not eat thereof. But he said, Then 
bring meal: and “he cast i¢ into the pot; and he said, Pour out for the 
And there was no harm in the pot. 

And there came a man from “Baal-shalisha, 
God bread of the first-fruits, twenty loaves of barley, and full ears of corn 
13in the husk thereof. And he said, Give unto 
43 eat. And his servitor said, “What! should I set this 

men? He said again, Give the people, that they may eat: for thus saith 


the deadly pottage. 


B. C. 895, 
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@ 1 Ki, 17, 20, 
ch, 5. 1L 

ch. 6. 17,18, 
20: 
John lt, 42, 


42. 


and Jay upon the child, 


So he called her. And 


hitherand 
once 
thither. 

* i Ki 17. 2b 
¢ ch. 8.1, 5, 
ch. 13, 21 

Luke 7. 14, 
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“ Heb; 11. 35 
"ch. 21 
’ Luke 10. £9 
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John 9. 6 
12 evil thing. 
* 1Sam. 9, 4. 
> Gal 6, 6. 
18 Or, in his 
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garment 
° Luke 9, 13 
John ¢ 9 


band brought the man of 


the po that they may 
efore an hundred 


38-41.—HEALS DEADLY PorraGE. 

38, there was a dearth in the land—(see on 
ch. viii. 1.) the sons of the prophets were sit- 
ting before him. When receiving instruction, the 
scholars sat under their masters. This refers to 
their being domiciled under the same roof (cf. ch. 
vi. 1). Set on the great pot. Asit is most likely 
that the Jewish would resemble the ptian 
“great pot,” it is seen by the monumental paint- 
ings to have been a large goblet, with two long 
legs, which stood over the fire on the floor. The 
seethed pottage consisted of meat cut into small 
pieces, mixed with rice or meal, and vegetables. 
39. went out into the field to gather herbs, 
Wild herbs are very extensively used ee ' 
in the East, even by those who possess kitchen- 
gardens. The fields are daily searched for mallows, 
asparagus, and other wild plants, wild vine [D3 
nyvj]—‘ vine of the field ;’ supposed to be the colo- 
cynth, a cucumber whieh, iu its leaves, tendrils, 
and fruit, bears a strong resemblance to the wild 
vine. The ‘gourds,’ or fruit, are of the colour 
and size of an orange, bitter to the taste, causing 
colic, and exciting the nerves ; largely eaten, they 
would occasion such a derangement of the stomach 
and bowels as to be followed by death. The meal 
which Elisha poured into the pot was a symbolic 
sign that the noxious quality of the herbs was 
removed. lap-full. The hyke, or large cloak or 
plaid, is thrown loosely over the left shoulder, 
and fastened under the right arm, so as to forma 
lap or apron. 

42.44. —Satisrigs A Hunprep MEN. wiTH 
Twenty Loaves, 

42. brought the man of God bread of the first- 
fruits, twenty loaves. Loaves in the East are 
exceedingly small, something like our penny rolls. 


Naaman healed. 


B. ©, £91. 


@ Matt.14.20. 
Matt 15.37. 
John 6. 13. 

* Gen 18, 14 
Jer 32. 17. 


CHAP. 6. 

*1 Ki &, 4l- 

43. 
Luke 4. 27. 

> Ex. 11. 3, 
ch. 4. 8. 
Esth. 9. 4. 
Esth. 10, 3. 

1 before. 

2 lifted up, 
or, accep‘- 
ed in coun- 
tenance, 
or, gta- 
cious.. 

2 Or, 
victory. 

4 was before. 

5 before. 

6 gather in. 
¢1Sam.9 8. 
ch. 8 8, 9, 

7 in his 
hand. 

@ Gen, 37. 29. 

* Gen. 30. 2. 

+ Num. 14. 6. 
Deut.32 39. 
1 Sam. 2. 6, 

f Ex. 4. 30. 

9 ch. 4 41. 
Jobn 9, 7. 


The leprosy of 2 KINGS V. 


44 the Lorp, They shall eat, and shall leave thereof. So he set it before 
them, and they did eat, “and left thereof, according to the word ‘of 
the Lorp. 

5 NOW “Naaman, captain of the host of the king of Syria, was °a great 
man with his master, and *honourable, because by him the Lorp had 

iven *deliverance unto Syria: he was also a mighty man in valour; but 

2 he was a leper. And the Syrians had gone out by companies, and had 
brought away captive out of the land of Israel a little maid; and she 

3 *waited on Naaman’s wife. And she said unto her mistress, Would God 
my lord were >with the prophet that ds in Samaria! for he would °recover 

4 him of his leprosy. And one went in, and told his lord, saying, Thus and 
thus said the maid that 7s of the land of Israel. _ 

5 And the king of Syria said, Go to, go, and I will send a letter unto the 
king of Israel. And he departed, and ‘took ‘with him ten talents of 

6 silver, and six thousand pieces of gold, and ten changes of raiment. And 
he brought the letter to the king of Isracl, saying, Now when this letter 
is come unto thee, behold, I have therewith sent Naaman my servant to 

7 thee, that thou mayest recover him of his leprosy. And it came to pass, 
when the king of Israel had read the letter, that he ¢rent his clothes, and 
said, Am I °God, to kill and to make alive, that this man doth send unto 
me to recover a man of his leprosy? wherefore consider, I pray you, and 
see how he seeketh a quarrel against me. 

8 _ And it was so, when Elisha the man of God had heard that the king of 
Israel had rent his clothes, that he sent to the king, saying, Wherefore 
hast thou rent thy clothes? let him come now to me, and “he shall know 

9 that there is a prophet in Israel. So Naaman came with his horses and 

10 with his chariot, and stood at the door of the house of Elisha, And 
Elisha sent a messenger unto him, saying, Go and wash in Jordan seven 
times, and thy flesh shall come again to thee, and thou shalt be clean. 


43. They shall eat, and shall leave thereof. This 5, ten talents of silver—£3,42]. six thousand 


was not a miracle of Elisha, but only a prediction 
of one by the word of the Lord ; and thus it dif- 
fered widely from those of Christ (Matt. xv. 37; 
Mark viii. 8; Luke ix. 17; John vi. 12). 

CHAP. V. 1-7.—Naaman’s LEpRosy. 

1. Naaman... Was a great man with his 
master—highly esteemed for his military charac- 
ter and success. and honourable [xy), exalted, 
looked up to; Septuagint, reQauvnacpevos}], Dde- 
cause by him the Lord had given deliverance 
unto Syria [OI8; Septuagint, Zupic, the name 
given in the time of the kings to the country 
north of Canaan). Jehovah, the God of Israel, is 
here represented as guiding the destinies of a 
heathen kingdom—not a mere local deity, as idol- 
aters placed some one or other of their numerous 
divinities over certain provinces; but the great 
Being whose superintending providence is over 
all the nations of the earth. but he was a leper. 
This leprosy, which in Israel would have excluded 
him from society, did not affect his free intercourse 
in the court of Syria. 2, a little maid—who had 
been captured in one of the many predatory incur- 
sions which were then made by the Syrians on the 
northern border of Israel (see on 1 Sam. xxx. 8; 
ch. xili. 21; xxiv. 2). By this young Hebrew slave 
of his wife, Naaman’s attention was directed to 
the prophet of Israel_as the person who would 
remove his leprosy. Naaman, on communicating 
the matter to his royal master, was immediately 
furnished with a letter to the king of Israel, and 
set out for Samaria, carrying with him, as an 
indispensable preliminary in the East, very costly 
presents, ane 


pieces of gold—a large sum, of uncertain value. 
ten changes of raiment—splendid dresses for fes- 
tive oecasions ; the honour being thought to con- 
sist not only in the beauty and fineness of the 
material, but in having a variety to put on one 
after another in thesame night. 7. when the king 
of Israel had read the letter... that he rent his 
elothes. According to an ancient practice among 
the Eastern people, the main object only was 
stated in the letter that was carried by the party 
concerned, whilst other circumstances were left 
to be explained at the interview. This accounts 
for Jehoram’s burst of emotions—not horror at 
supposed blasphemy, but alarm and suspicion that 
this was merely made an occasion for a quarrel. 

r God, to kill and to make alive? All 
this show of offended piety was only a pretence, 
for Jehoram himself was an idolater, and he 
assumed a zeal for the Divine glory merely to 
excite a fiercer rage against a monarch whom he 
supposed to be meditating his ruiu. But how did 
he not think of Elisha? A moment’s reflection on 
the character, association, and habits of this king 
of Israel will suffice to convince any one that such 
@ prince as he was would not readily think of 
oichs, or, perhaps, have heard of his miraculous 

eeds, 

§-15.—ELISHA SENDS HIM TO JORDAN, AND HE 
IS HEALED. 

8. Elisha ... sent to the king, saying. . . let 
him come now tome. Through indirect channels 
the prophet learned what had passed in the 
pens and he took immediate care to relieve the 

ng of all anxiety, by requesting that the Syrian 
captain might be direc i 


ted to him, This was the 


Elisha refuses 


13 and ‘went away in a rage. 


15 


16 blessing of thy servant. 


2 KINGS V. 


11 But Naaman was *wroth, and went away, and said, Behold, ®I thought, 
He will surely come out to me, and stand, and call on the name of the 
Lorp his God, and strike his hand over the place, 

12 Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Israel? may I not wash in them, and be clean? So he turned, 

r é And his servants came near, and spake unto 
him, and said, My father, ¢f the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, 
wouldest thou not have done i¢? how much rather then, when he saith to 

14 thee,Wash, and be clean? Then went he down, and dipped himself seven. 

times in Jordan, according to the saying of the man of God: and “his 

flesh came again like unto the flesh of a little child, and “he was clean. 
And ‘he returned to the man of God, he and all his company, and came 
and stood before him: and he said, Behold, now "I know that there 7s "no 

God in all the earth, but in Israel: now therefore, 

r it. But he said, As the Lorp liveth, before whom 
I stand, *I will receive none. And he urged him to take it; but he 

17 refused. And Naaman said, Shall there not then, I pray thee, be given 
to thy servant two mules’ burden of earth? for thy servant will henceforth 
offer neither burnt offering nor sacrifice unto other gode, but unto the 

18 Lorp. In this thing the Lorp pardon thy servant, that when my master 
goeth into the house of Rimmon to worship there, and he “leaneth on my 
hand, and I bow myself in the house of Rimmon: when I bow down 
myself in the house of Rimmon, the Lorp pardon thy servant in this 


Naaman’s gifts. 


B. C. £94. 
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* ch: 7. 2. 17, 


and recover the leper. 


I pray thee, take °a 


grand and ultimate object to which, in the provi- | whom he acknowledged his full belief in the sole 


dence of God, the journey of Naaman was sub- 
servient. OntheSyrian geveral, with his imposing 
retinue, arriving at the prophet’s house, Elisha 
sent him a message to “‘go and wash in Jordan 
seven times,” This apparently rude reception to 
a foreigner of so high dignity, incensed Naaman 
to such a degree that he resolved to depart, 
scornfully boasting that ‘the rivers of Damascus 
were better than all the waters of Israel.’ 11. 
strike his hand over the place—i. e., wave it over 
the diseased parts of his body. 1t was anciently, 
and still continues to be, a very prevalent super- 
stition in the East, that the hand of aking, or 
person of great reputed sanctity, touching, or 
waved over a sore, will heal it. 12 Abana and 
Pharpar—the Abana (strong) ; the Greek Chrysor- 
rhoas (golden stream), now Barrada (gold river). 
Taking its rise in Anti-Lebanon ata height of 3,340 
feet above the sea, and at least 1,000 feet above 
Damascus, it waters about 311 square miles of 
arable land. The Barrada and one of its five 
tributaries, most probably the ’Awaj. Joseph 
Schwarz (in ‘Geography of Palestine’) says that 
the Jews resident in Damascus describe Damas- 
cus still as ‘situated on the two rivers Abana and 
Pharpar’ (Wilson’s * Lands of the Bible,’ ii., 325, 
note; Ritter’e ‘Erdkunde,’ exvii., p. 1303; Porter's 
*Five Years in Damascus,’ i., pp. 159, 162, 394, 
395; ii., 11, 248, 249, 358; Lord Lindsay, ‘ Hol 
Land,’ p. 330), The waters of Damascus are still 
as highly extolled by their inhabitants for their 
purity and coldness. 14. Then went he down, 
and dipped himself seven times in Jordan. 
Persuaded by his calmer and more reflecting at. 
tendants to try a method so simple and easy, he 
followed their instructions, and was cured. The 
cure was performed on the basis of God’s covenant 
with Israel, by which the Jand, and all pertaining 
to it, was blessed. Seven was the symbol of the 
covenant (Keil). 

15-19.—EIsHA REFUSES NAAMAN’s GIFTS. 

15. he returned to the man of God. After the 
miraculous cure, easel returned to Elisha, to 


Seat, of the God of Israel, and offered him 
a liberal reward, take a blessing of thy servant 
[293]—a gift or present, in token of good-will, 
and usually offered with an expression of good 
wishes. But to show that he was not actuated by 
the mercenary motives of the heathen priests and 
prophets, Elisha, though he accepted presents on 
other occasions (ch. iv. 42), respectfully but firmly 
declined them on this, being desirous that the 
Syrians should see the piety of God’s servants, 
and their superiority to all worldly and selfish 
motives in promoting the honour of God and the 
interests of true religion. 17. two mules’ burden 
of earth—with which to make an altar (Exod. xx. 
24) to the God of Israel, What was his motive or 
his purpose in this proposal—whether he thouglit 
that God could be acceptably worshipped only on 
his own soil, or he wished, when far away from 
the Jordan, to have the earth of Palestine to rub 
himself with, which the Orientals use as a sub- 
stitute for water; and whether, by making such a © 
request of Elisha, he thought the prophet’s grant 
of it would impart some virtue, or whether, like 
the modern Jews and Mohammedans, he resolved 
to have a portion of this holy earth for his nightly 
peers it is not easy to ay It is not strange to 
nd such notions in so newly a converted heathen, 
18. goeth into the house of Rimmon-—a Syrian 
deity, probably the sun, or the planetary system, 
of which a pomegranate (Hebrew, Rimmon) was 
the symbol. leaneth on my hand—i. e,, meavivg 
the service which Naaman rendered as the at- 
tendant of his sovereign. It is quite clear that 
Naaman, as a convert to the faith of the true God, 
meant to perform no act of religion in the temple 
of Rimmon, and hoped that his official attendance 
there upon his royal master would be pardoned, 
as not done by his consenting will. In regard to 
the privilege of toleration to worship the true 
God, there is no reason to believe that it would 
not be enjoyed by Naaman, as by Joseph, Daniel 
latterly, Nehemiah, and others. In regard to 
Naaman’s remark about ‘bowing in the house of 


Gehazi ts 


Na little way. 


master hath pct Naaman this Syrian, 


that which he 
21 and take somewhat of him. 


22 chariot to meet him, and said, !*Zs all well? An 


Naaman said, Be content, take two talents. 


25 But he went in, and ‘stood before his master. 


2 KINGS VI. smitten with leprosy. 
19 thing. And he said unto him, Go in peace. So he departed from him ae 
a 6 
20 But Gehazi, the servant of Elisha the man of God, said, Behold, my| Peco 
in not receiving at his hands} Gen. 35. 16 
rought; but, ae the Lorp liveth, I will run ‘after him, |‘ pe 10. 3. 
So Gehazi followed after Naaman. And| [170.7% 
when Naaman saw him running after him, he lighted down from the} cots. 
he said, All zs well. ¥ Apa 6.10. 
My master hath sent me, saying, Behold, even now there be come to me cd 
from mount Ephraim two young men of the sons of the prophets: give | 1s0r, secret 
23 them, I pray thee, a talent of silver, and two changes of garments. And fsa de 
And he urged him, and |‘ ft0 3% 
bound two talents of silver in two bags, with two changes of garments, | Luke 13. 2, 
and laid them upon two of his servants; and they bare them before him. Piss 
24 And when he came to the tower, he took them from their hand, and | “0% hither 
bestowed them in the house: and he let the men go, and they departed. | ro. 12 22. 
And Elisha said unto him, | , eon 
Whence comest thow, Gebazi? And he said, Thy servant went “no| 5%.°*,') 
26 whither. And “he said unto him, Went not mine heart with thee, when |* Ps. 16.4 
the man turned again from his chariot to meet thee? Js it a time to rh sel 
receive money, and to receive garments, and oliveyards, and vineyards, | $%," i! 
27 and sheep, and oxen, and men-servants, and maid-servants? The leprosy | 1 Tims. o. 
therefore of Naaman “shall cleave unto thee, and unto thy seed for ever, | “Ex 4 *. 
And he went out from his presence a “leper as white as snow. CHAP. 6. 
6 AND “the sons of the prophets said unto Elisha, Behold now, the Sera 
Let us go, we pray | ch 43s, 


2 place where we dwell with thee is too strait for us. 


Rimmon,’ Elisha’s prophetic commission not ex- 
tending to any but the conversion of Israel from 
idolatry, he makes no remark, either eg bi or 
disapproving, on the declared course of Naaman, 
hut simply gives (v. 19) the parting benediction. 
But another view has been given of Naaman’s and 
Elisha’s words, by rendering them in the past 
tense, which is perfectly admissible. ‘In this 
thing the Lord pardon thy servant, that when my 
master went into the house of Rimmon to wor- 
ship there, and he leaned on my hand, and I 
worshipped in the house of Rimmon; in that I 

ave worshipped in the house of Rimmon, the 
Lord pardon thy servant in this thing.’ 19. 
And he said unto him, Go in peace—i.e., God 
will accept of thy repentance. The Septuagint, 
however, does not support the interpretation 
in our version (see fully in Poli Synopsis). So 
he departed from him a little way (VY O73, 
@ piece of ground or way (see on Gen. xxxv- 
16; xlviii. 7); Septuagint, es AcBoaba ris yijs]. 
The name in this Aramaic form was probably 
used in the days of the Greek translators as a de- 
finite measure of length. [In the last-cited passage 
they accompany Xafpaba (the form used there), 
with the explanatory clause, xara Tov wrrodpomov 
a race-course, tlie distance a horse should be made 
to go for daily exercise, probably three or four 
Sy (see Rosenmiiller’s ‘Bible Geography,’ i., 
p. 24). 

20 27.—Graazi, By A Liz, OBTAINS A PRESENT, 
BUT IS SMITTEN WITH LEPROSY. 

20. I will run after him, and take somewhat of 
him. The respectful courtesy to Elisha, shown 
in the person of his'servant, and the open-handed 
liberality of his gifts, attest the fulness of Naa- 
man’s gratitude; while the lie, the artful manage- 
ment in dismissing the bearers of the treasure, 
and the deceitful appearance before his master, as 


if he had not left the exo give a most unfavour- 


able impression of Gehazi’s character. 23. in 
two bags. People in the East, when travelling, 
have their money, in certain sums, put up in 
bags. 24 when he came to the tower [bapz, 


the hill, rising ground ; some particular tumulus 
or eminence at the entrance into the city. The 
Septuagint has #\Gev eis +d cxotevdy, he came to 
the dark (secret) place]. 26. Is it a time to receive 
money, &c. mre Septuagint renders, You have 
now received money and garments, and may 
obtain oliveyards and vineyards, &c., yet the 
leprosy of Naaman (notwithstanding all your 
wealth) will cleave to you, &c.] ‘Nor,’ says Poole, 
‘was this punishment too severe for Gehazi’s 
wickedness, which was great and various; horrid 
covetousness, which is idolatry; the profanation 
of God’s name by a wicked oath; downright 
theft ; deliberate and impudent lying, and that to 
a prophet, which was in a manner a lying to the 
Holy Ghost (Acts v. 3); a desperate contempt of 
God’s omniscience, justice, and holiness; a hor- 
rible reproach fastened upon the prophet and his 
religion; and a mischievous scandal given to Naa- 
man, and to all other Syrians who might hear of 
it.’ 27. leper as white as snow—(see on Lev. xiii. 
3.) This heavy infliction was not too severe for 
the crime of Gehazi. For it was not the covetous- 
ness alone that was punished; but at the same time 
the ill use made of the prophet’s name to gain an 
object prompted by a mean covetousness, and the 
attempt to conceal it by lying (Keil). 

3 CHAP. VI. 1-7.—E isHa causes Iron To 

WIM. 

1. the place where we dwell with thee—margin, 
‘sit before thee.’ The one points to a common 
residence, the other to a common place of meeting. 
The tenor of the narrative shows the humble con- 
dition of Elisha’s pupils. The place was either 
Beth-el or Jericho—probably the latter. The 
ministry and miracles of Elisha brought great 
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thee, unto Jordan, and take thence every man a beam, and let us make 


smitien with blindness, 


B C. 893, 


3 us a place there, where we may dwell. And he answered, Go ye. And | ? iron 


one said, Be content, I pray thee, and go with thy servants. And he 


> Ex 15, 26, 


4 answered, I will go. So he went with them. And when the vo rip 
5 Jordan, they cut down wood. But as one was felling a aa rae John 247 
head fell into the water: and he cried; and said, Alas, master! for it was | °°%.°™ 
6 borrowed. And the man of God said, Where fell it? And he showed |* en 12 1¢ 
: ory tm pi ¢ ices fi oo a and cast i¢ in thither; and| fs 25.14 

ron did swim. erefore sai j ‘ ‘FO 3, 32, 
out his hand, and took it. ik ee inant 
8 Then the king of Syria warred against Israel, and took counsel with | Matt. 6 1% 
9 his servants, saying, In such and such a place shall be my Scamp. And|snv'* 
the man of God sent unto the king of Israel, saying, ‘Beware that thou | ¢ Gen. 37. 17. 
10 pass not such a place; for thither the Syrians are come down. And the | ° bevy. 
king of Israel sent to the place which the man of God told him and Suatias 
warned him of, and saved himself there, not once nor twice. Ex 2.15 
11 Therefore the heart of the king of Syria was sore troubled for this |‘ #525 
thing; and he called his servants, and said unto them, Will ye not show wae 32,7. 
12 me which of us zs for the king of Israel? And one of his servants said,| Ps. 8. 3-8, 
* None, my lord, O king: but Elisha, the prophet that is in Israel, telleth | #35 
the king of Israel the words that thou speakest in thy bed-chamber. ts ere 
13 And he said, Go and spy where he zs, that I_may send and fetch him, Ps, $4, 22, 
And it was told him, saying, Behold, he zs in ¢* Dothan. Fe MO fe 
14 ‘Therefore sent he thither horses, and chariots, and a ° great host: and . ea 
15 they came by night, and compassed the city about. And when the °ser-| Ps. 91.2. 
vant of the man of God was risen early, and gone forth, behold, an host | fr°. 1&1 
compassed the city both with horses and chariots, And his servant said Pitas is 
16 unto him, Alas, my master! how shall we do? And he answered, Fear| 1a. 8.10. 
not; for “they that be with us are more than they that be with them.| ¥.**%’s, 
17 And Elisha prayed, and said, Lorp, I pray thee, open his eyes, that he |; on 2u. 
may see. And the Lorp opened the eyes of the young man; and he| Ps 347. 
saw: and, behold, the mountain «as full of “horses and ‘chariots of fire| 73..°."% 
18 round about Elisha. And when they came down to him, Elisha prayed | Zech.¢.1-7. 
Heb. 1. 14, 


unto the Lorp, and said, Smite this people, I pray thee, with blindness. 


accessions to his schools. 
Jordan — whose wooded banks would furnish 
plenty, 

gged. 
consideration that the axe had been lent to him ; 
and that owing to his poverty he could not 
cure another. ( 
thither. Although this means was used, it had 
- aaa adaptation to make the iron swim. 

esides 


2. Let us go... unto 


of timber. 5. it was borrowed —lit., 
The scholar’s distress arose from the 
13. Dothan — or 
Samaria (see on Gen. xxxvii.-17). 


TrO- 
15. his servant sai 


6. cut down a stick, and cast it in 


surrounding the 
sion of the prop 


the Jordan is at Jericho so deep and 
with fear. 


This resolution was, of course, grounded on the 
belief that. however great the knowledge of Elisha 
ip be, if seized and kept a prisoner, he could 
no longer give information to the king of Israel. 

Dothaim; a little north of 


dad... Alas, my master! 
how shall we do? On the Syrian detachment 
pee by night, for the apprehen- 
ophet, his servant was paralyzed 
his was a new servant, who had 


rapid that there were a thousand chances to one 
against the stick falling into the hole of the axe-~ 
head. All attempts to account for the recovery 
of the lost implement on such a theory must be 
rejected. “The iron did swim”—only by the 
miraculous exertion of Elisha’s power. 
8-17.—DIScLOsES THE K1nc oF SyR1A’s CoUNSEL. 
8, the king of Syria warred against Israel. 
This seems to have been a sort of guerilla warfare, 
carried on by predatory inroads on different parts 
of the country. Elisha apprised king Jehoram of 
the secret purposes of the enemy, £0, by adopting 
precautionary measures, he was always enabled to 
anticipate and defeat their attacks. The fre- 
quency of his disappointments having led the 
Syrian king to suspect some of his servants of 
carrying on a treacherous correspondence with 
the enemy, he was informed about Elisha, whose 
apprehension he oleae determimed to effect. 


only been with him since Gehazi’s dismissal, and, 
consequently, had little or no experience of his 
master’s powers. His faith was easily shaken by 
so unexpected an alarm. 17, Elisha prayed... 
that he may see—the invisible guard of angels 
that encompass and defend us (Ps. xxxiv, 7). ‘The 
opening of the eyes, which Elisha prayed for, re- 
ferred to the spirit, not to the body. The eye of 
faith sees the reality of the Divine presence and 
protection where all is vacancy or darkness to 
the ordinary eye. The horses and chariots were 
symbols of the Divine power (see on ch, ii, 12); 
and their fiery nature enoted their supernatural 
origin; for fire, the most ethereal of earthly 
elements, is the most appropriate symbol of the 
Godhead (Keil). 

18-23,—His ARMY SMITTEN WITH BLINDNESS. 

18. Smite this people, I pray thee, with blind- 
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And “he smote them with blindness according to the word of Elisha. 


besiege Samaria. 
B C. £93. 


19 And Elisha said unto them, This zs not the way, neither és this the city: |? cae 19, UL, 


7 follow me, and I will bring you to the man whom ye seek. But he led 


20 them to Samaria. 


they were in the midst of Samaria. 
21 


Syria came no more into the land of Israel. 


24 


25 all his host, and went up, and besieged Samaria. 


27 O king! 
unto her, ‘What aileth thee? 


ob 5, 14, 


Acts 13 9, 
And it came to pass, when they were come into | 7 come ye 
21 Samaria, that Elisha said, Lorp, open the eyes of these men, that they —. 
may see. And the Lorp opened their eyes, and they saw; and, behold, , Mark 63 
ch, 2, 12, 
And the king of Israel said unto Elisha, when he saw them, *My father, ne 
22 shall I smite them? shall I smite them? And he answered, Thou shalt os 
not smite them: wouldest thou smite those whom thou hast taken cap- |i ch 5.2 
tive with thy sword and with thy bow? ‘Set bread and water before ne 
23 them, that they may eat and drink, and go to their master. And he|sanuis 
repared great provision for them: and when they had eaten and drunk, about ° 
te sent them away, and they went to their master. So /the bands of eS 
about 
And it came to pass after this, that Ben-hadad king of Syria gathered | three 
And there was a great | , Pits. 
*famine in Samaria: and, behold, they besieged it, until an ass’s head| yi tre 
was sold for fourscore pieces of silver, and the *fourth part of a cab of ae! 
26 dove’s dung for five pieces of silver. And as the king of Israel was passing age ie 
by upon the wall, there cried a woman unto him, saying, Help, my lord, | + 3uag.1:.22, 
And he said, If the Lorp do not help thee, whence shall I help iis 22 Ie 
28 thee? out of the barn-floor, or out of thewine-press? And the king said age 
And she answered, This woman said unto| g 
me, Give thy son, that we may eat him to-day, and we will eat my son * other. 
29 to-morrow. So we boiled my son, and did eat him: and I said unto her — 
on the next day, Give thy son, that we may eat him; and she hath hid| ,°e: a1 or, 
ch. 6. 7, 


30 herson, And it came to pass, when the king heard the words of the 


woman, that he rent “his clothes; and he passed by upon the wall, ark] She 


ness—not a total and material blindness—for then 
they could not have followed him—but a mental 
Hallucination (see on Gen, xix. 11), that they did 
not perceive or recognize him to be the object of 
their search, The Syriac and Arabic versions 
convey the impression that their sight was ob- 
scured by a dense fog or haze, 19, This is not the 
way, neither is this the city. This is considered 
by some as a falsehood or equivocation, like the 
falsehood of Abraham to Abimelech and Pharaoh, 
of Isaac to Pharaoh, of Rebekah and Jacob to 
Isaac, and many of the patriarchs. But the state- 
ment is so far true, that, as he had now left the 
lace of his residence, they would not have got 
him by that road. But the ambiguity of his lan- 
guage was purposely framed to deceive them; and 
yet the deception must be viewed in the light of a 
stratagem, which has always been deemed lawful 
in war. he led them to Samaria. When they 
were arrived in the midst of the capital, their e es, 
at Elisha’s request were opened, and they then 
became aware of their defenceless condition, for 
Jehoram had received private premonition of their 
arrival. The king, so far from being allowed to 
slay the enemies who were thus unconsciously put 
in his power, was recommended to entertain them 
with liberal an Ca and then dismiss them to 
their own country. his was a humane advice; 
it was contrary to the usage of war to put war- 
captives to death in cold blood, even when taken 
at the point of the sword, much more those whom 
the miraculous power and providence of God had 
unexpectedly placed at his rupees In such cir- 
cumstances, kind and hospita 
every way more Reena in itself, and would be 
preductive of the best —— It would redound 


le treatment was | 


to the credit of the true religion, which inspired 
such an excellent spirit into its professors; and it 
would not only prevent the future opposition of 
the Syrians, but make them stand in awe of a 
people who, they had seen, were so remarkably 
protected by a prophet of the Lord. The latter 
clause of v, 23 shows that these salutary effects 
were fully realized. A moral conquest had been 
gaived over the Syrians. 

24-33.—BEN-HADAD BESIEGES SAMARIA. 

24, Ben-hadad . . . besieged Samaria. This 
was the predicted accomplishment of the result 
of Ahab’s foolish and misplaced kindness (1 Ki. 
xx. 42), 25, an ass’s head was sold for fourscore 
Pieces of silver. Though the ass was deemed 
unclean food, necessity might warrant their viola. 
tion of a positive law when mothers, in their 
extremity, were found violating the laws of 
nature. The head was the worst part of the 
animal. Eighty pieces of silver, equal to £5, 58, 
the fourth part ofa cab. A cab was the smallest 
dry measure. The proportion here stated was 
nearly half a pint for 12s. 6d. ‘* Dove's dung” is 
thought by Bochart to be a kind of pulse or pea, 
common in Judza, and still kept in the store. 
houses of Cairo and Damascus, and other places, 
for the use of it by pilgrim caravans. By Linneus 
and other botanists it is said to be the root or 
white bulb of the plant Ornithogalum umbellatum, 
Star of Bethlehem. The sacred historian does not 
say that the articles here named were not regularly 
sold at the rates described, but only that instances 
were known of such high prices being given. 26. 
as the king... was passing—to look at the 
defences, or to fi e some necessary orders for 
manning the walls, 29, we boiled my s0n, and 


Elisha prophesies 


31 Then he said, °God do so and more 
32 


hol 


should I wait for the Lorp any longer? 


7 _ THEN Elisha said, Hear ye the word of the Lorp; Thus saith the 
Lorp, “To-morrow, about this time, shall a measure of fine flour be sold 
for a shekel, and two measures of barley for a shekel, in the gate of 

Then ?a lord _on whose hand the king leaned answered the 

man of God, and said, Behold, °¢f the Lorp would make windows in 

heaven, might this thing be? And he said, Behold, thou shalt see i¢ with 


2 Samaria. 


thine eyes, but “shalt not eat thereof. 


3 And there were four leprous men “at the entering in of the gate; and 
4 they said one to another, Why sit we here until we die? If we say, We 
will enter into the city, then the famine ¢s in the city, and we shall die 
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the people looked, and, behold, he had 
also to me, if the head of Eli 
son of Shaphat shall stand on him this day. Fae 
But Elisha ?sat in his house, and ‘the elders sat with him; and the 
king sent a man from before him: but ere the messenger came to him, he 
said to the elders, "See ye how this son of ‘a murderer hath sent to take 
aver mine head? Look, when the messenger cometh, shut the door, and 
old him fast at the door: ¢s not the sound of his master’s feet behind 
83 him? And while he yet talked with them, behold, the messenger came 
down unto him: and “he said, Behold, this evil ¢s of the Lorp; ‘what 


plenty in Samaria, 
B.C. £02. 


° 1 Ki 19, 9, 
Acts 23, 14, 
P Ps. 118. 6, 9, 
@ Eze, 8 1, 
Eze. 20. 1, 
Mal. 3. 16. 
* Luke 13.83, 
* 1 Ki, 18, 4, 
11 That is, 
Jehoram. 
& Job 21. 15, 
Pro. 20. 9 
Mal. 8. 14, 


sackcloth within upon his flesh, 


4-Lev. 13. 46, 


did eat him—(see on Deut. xxviii. 53.) 30. had 
sackcloth ... upon his fiesh. The horrid recital 
of this domestic tragedy led the king soon after to 
rend his garment, in consequence of which it was 
discovered that he wore a penitential shirt of hair- 
cloth, Mourners (2 Sam. iii. 31) and the prophets 
(Matt. iii. 24) wore sackcloth—a large square piece 
of coarse cloth, wrap’ round the person and 
fastened at the waist by a girdle. The common 
practice was to wear the sackcloth over the under- 
dress—the more closely fitting tunic; and accord- 
ingly the words signifying putting on or off the 
sackcloth are the same which are used. to gird or 
to loosen any external article of dress. This rough 
material was sometimes worn next the skin, and 
as it is affirmed here of the king of Israel, the fact 
seems to betoken the depth of his mental distress. 
It is more than doubtful, however, if he was trul 
humbled on account of his own and the nation’s 
sins, otherwise he would not have vowed vengeance 
on the prophet’s life. The true explanation seems 
to be, that Elisha having counselled him not to 
surrender, with the promise, on condition of deep 
humiliation, of being delivered, and he. having 
assumed the signs of contrition without os 
the expected relief, regarded ha, who ha 
proved false and faithless, as the cause of all the 
protracted distress. 

32. But Elisha sat in his house, and the elders 
sat with him. The latter clause of v. 33, which 
contains the king’s impatient exclamation, enables 
us to account for the impetuous order he issued for 
the beheading of Elisha. Though Jehoram was a 
wicked king, and most of his courtiers would 
resemble their master, many had been won over, 
through the prophet’s influence, to the true 
religion. A meeting, probably a prayer-meeting, 
of those was held in his house, probably the 
school of the eer (vv. 1, 2), and them he not 
only apprised of the king’s design against himself, 
but disclosed to them the proof of a premeditated 
deliverance. shut the door, and hold him fast 
at the door—because the messenger would be sent 
immediately by the king, who would revoke the 
rash and inconsiderate order. 33, while he yet 
talked with them, behold, the messenger. [The 
Septuagint has avurtets as if they understood a 


second messenger had come, bearing the utterance 
with which the chapter ends.] That utterance is 
apparently a response to an exhortation of the pro- 
phet to wait the Lord’s way and time of deliver- 
ance; and the import of the king’s answer is, that 
while he could not but acknowledge this evil, so 
heavily scofirging the erm! was from the Lord, he 
thought the condition of the kingdom was beyond 
remedy desperate, since mothers were appeasing 
the pangs of hunger with the flesh of their own 
children. 

CHAP. VII. 1-16.—ELisHa PROPHESIES IN- 
CREDIBLE PLENTY IN SAMARIA, 

1, Hear ye the word of the Lord. This pre- 
diction, though uttered first to the assembled 
elders, was intimated to the king’s messengers, 
who reported it to Jehoram (v. 18). To-morrow, 
about this time, shall a measure of fine flour he 
sold for a shekel, &c. This may be estimated at 
a peck of fine flour for 2s. 6d., and two pes of 
barley at the same price. in the gate of Samaria. 
Vegetables, cattle, aud all sorts of country proc 
duce, are still sold every morving at the gates of 
towns in the East. 2. @ lord on whose hand the - 
king leaned. When an Eastern king walks, or 
stands abroad im the open air, he always supports 
himself on the arm of the highest courtier present. 
if the Lord would make windows in heaven 
[miax%]—windows closed by a lattice; but here 
“‘windows in heaven” denote sluices, floodgates, 
opened to let rain fall (ci Gen. vii. 11; vill. 23 
Iga. xxiv. 18; lx. 8; Hos. xiii. 3). [The Septua- 

int renders it xarapdxras év obpavw; that is, 

hould God rain down corn, as He had formerly 
done manna, this prediction might be verified. ] 
The scoffing infidelity of this remark, which was 
a@ sneer against, not the prophet only, but the God 
he ar was justly and signally punished (see 
VD. 

3. there were four leprous men. The account 
of the sudden raising of the siege, and the unex- 
pected supply given to the famishing inhabitants 
of Samaria, 1s introduced by a narrative of the 
visit and discovery, by these poor creatures, of 
the extraordinary flight of the Syrians. at the 
entering in of the gate—living, perhaps, in some 


The sudden fight 2 KINGS VII. of the Syrians. 


there: and if we sit still here, we die also. Now therefore come, and let | _3 © * 


us fall unto the host of the Syrians: if they save us alive, we shall live; | * npg 
5 and if “they kill us, we shall but die. And they rose up in the twilight, to Sas 


go unto the camp of the Syrians: and when they were come to the utter-| ksth. 4.16 


6 most part of the camp of Syria, behold, there was no man there. For the Loe coho 
Lorp had made the host of the Syrians /to hear a noise of chariots, and | 


a noise of horses, even the noise of a great host: and they said one to| Heb. 9.27. 
another, Lo, the king of Israel hath hired against us "the kings of the | / Lev. 26. sa. 
7 Hittites, and the kings of the Egyptians, to come upon us. Wherefore} 2S8™.534 
they “arose, and fled in the twilight, and left their tents, and their horses, | cn.19. 7. 
and their asses, even the camp as it eas, and fled for their life. Job 1s. 21. 
8 And when these lepers came to the uttermost part of the camp, they| 52° a. tk 
went into one tent, and did eat and drink, and carried thence silver, and| 16. 
gold, and raiment, and went and hid it; and came again, and entered into Rees’ a 
9 another tent, and carried thence also, and went and hid zt. Then they | * ; et 
said one to another, We ‘do not well: this day és a day Jof good tidings, Pa, 53. 6. 
and we hold our peace: if we tarry till the morning light, 2some mischief ote 
will come upon us: now therefore come, that we may go and tell the oo 
10 king’s household. So they came and called unto the porter of the city; | ¢ Hag Las. 


and they told them, saying, We came to the camp of the Syrians, and, ea 
behold, there was no man there, neither voice of man, but horses tied, and } Esth. 0.17. 


11 asses tied, and the tents as they were, And he called the porters; and| Ise. 41.27. 


they told z¢ to the king’s house within. — ° 1s 
12 _ And the king arose in the night, and said unto his servants, I will now | « we shall 


show you what the Syrians have done to us. They know that we be| find pun- 


hungry; therefore are they gone out of the camp to hide themselves in raprpel 
the field, saying, When they come out of the city, we shall catch them |. nu" ™ 


13 alive, and get into the city. And one of his servants answered and said, | ¢ Or, furnt- 


Let some take, I pray thee, five of the horses that remain, which are left ea * 


5in the city, (behold, they are as all the multitude of Israel that are left Isa, 2. 20, 
in it; behold, Z say, they are even as all the multitude of the Israelites | Iss.10. -&. 


14 that are consumed,) and let us send and see. They took therefore two ert 


chariot horses; and the king sent after the host of the Syrians, saying, | Matt 16.26. 
15 Go and see. And they went after them unto Jordan; and, lo, all the} Matt 2116, 
way was full of garments and ‘vessels, which the Syrians * had cast away | 
in their haste: and the messengers returned, and told the king. Heb 12,1 


Jazar-house there (Lev. xiii. 4-6; Num. v. 8). 5. 12. I will now show you what the Syrians 
they rose up in the twilight—i.e., the evening | have done. Similar stratagems have been so 
twilight (v. 12). the uttermost part of the camp | often resorted to in the ancient and_modern wars 
of Syria—i.e., the extremity nearest the city. 6. |of the East (see ‘History of the Revolt of Ali 
the Lord had made. . . the Syrians. This illu- | Bey’ for a ‘neg almost the same), that there 
sion of the sense of hearing, whereby the besiegers | is no wonder Jehoram’s suspicions were awak- 
(who, be it remembered, had not meditated as-| ened. But the scouts whom he despatched soon 
sault, but only reducing the city by famine) | found uumistakeable signs of the panic that had 
imagined the tramp of two armies from opposite | struck the enemy, and led to a most precipitous 

uarters, was a great miracle, which God wrought | flight. 13. one of his servants answered and 

rectly for the deliverance of His people. said, &c. The sentence which follows, as it 

8. these lepers... did eat and drink. After | Stauds in our version, is very obscure. Literally 
they had epreaaed their hunger, and secreted as | fendered it is thus:—‘ Let, then, I pray thee, five 
many valuables as they could carry, their con- | of the horses ‘ld them; which are left in it (viz., 
sciences smote them for concealing the discovery, | the a behold them like all the multitudes in 
and they hastened to publish it in the city. 9. if | Israel left in it, behold them like all the multi- 
we tarry tili the morning light, some mischief | tudes in Israel which are consumed.’ The mean- 


: ing seems to be, that those horses which still 
will come upon us [jp wxy]—we shall find survive will, in all likelihood, soon share the 


punishment. 10, horses tied, and asses tied, | doom of all others in Israel; wherefore, if we 
and the tents as they were. The uniform ar- | should employ them in this en uiry, and they 
rangement of encampments in the East is, to | should be surprised and killed, their fate will be 
place the tents in the centre, while the cattle are | no harder, in heme cut down by the sword, than 
picketted all around as an outer wall of defence; | if they remained here to die of famine. The Sep- 
and hence the lepers describe the cattle as the | tuagint represents the- five horses as the whole 
frst objects they saw. pre remaining, which the people in their ex- 


The Shunammite’s 2 KINGS VIII. land restored 
16 And the people went out, and spoiled the nts of the Syrians. Soa B,C, 602, 
measure of fine flour was sold for a shekel, and two measures of barley for |‘ Num.2s.1v. 
17 a shekel, ‘according to the word of the Lorp. And the king appointed | 1.” 
the lord’ on whose hand he leaned to have the charge of the gate: and the | 1The 42 
pan trode upon him in the gate, and he died, “as the man of God had | *Deut.s2.35, 
18 said, who spake when the king came down to him. And it came to pass| <*<°, 
as the man of God had spoken to the king, saying, *T'wo measures of} 2chr 201. 
barley for a shekel, and a measure of fine flour for a shekel, shall be to-} Job 2t. 2% 

19 morrow about this time in the gate of Samaria: and that lord answered} sims. 
the man of God, and said, Now, behold, 7f the Lorp should make windows | Ps. 31.17. 
m heaven, might such a thing be? And he said, Behold, thou shalt see| 1s 5% 

20 it with thine eyes, but shalt not eat thereof, And °so it fell out unto| je2 
him: for the ae upon him in the gate, and he died. “ 

8 THEN spake Elisha unto the woman, whose “son he had restored to| Nab. 12. 
life, saying, Arise, and go thou and thine household, and sojourn where- | » .n3'™'® 
soever thou canst sojourn: for the Lorp *hath called for a famine; and | ° Num.0.12 

2 it shall also come upon the land seven years, And the woman arose, and| J°>%.®. 
did after the saying of the man of God: and she went with her household, | joo ss. 

3 and sojourned in the land of the Philistines seven years. And it came to] ~Gaap 
pass at the seven years’ end, that the woman returned out of the land of | @ ch. 4.35. 
the Philistines: and she went forth to cry unto the king for her house and | ® Gen. 41 2 

4 for her land. And the king talked with “Gehazi, the servant of the man} 12° 4 
of God, saying, Tell me, I pray thee, all the great things that Elisha hath| 0,2. 

5 done. And it came to pass, as he was telling the king how he had| 2Sam 2 
“restored a dead body to life, that, behold, the woman, whose son he had| p.',- 14 
restored to life, cried to the king for her house and for her land. And| Hag... 
Gehazi said, My lord, O king, this ¢s the woman, and this ts her son,| Luke 21. 

6 whom Elisha restored to life, And when the king asked the woman, she} «4°. 
told him. So the king appointed unto her a certain ‘officer, saying, | 4 ch.4. ss 
Restore all that was her's, and all the fruits of the field since the day that | * oe eet 


she left the land, even until now. 


tremities had not killed and eaten [AaBérweuv o} 
wévre Tav ixmmwv Tov UroheXEtmpméevwy ot KaTEdEiD- 
Onoav wee, ldob elot rpos wav To WARGO "lepair 7d 
exdeiTrov]. 

17-20.—THE UNBELIEVING LORD TRODDEN TO 
DEATH. 

17. the king appointed the lord, &c. The news, 
spreading like lightning through the city, was 
followed, as was natural, by a popular rush to the 
Syrian camp. To keep order at the gate, the king 
ordered his minister to keep guard; but the im- 
petuosity of the famishing people could not be 
resisted. The lord was trodden to death, and 
Elisha’s prophecy, in ali respects, accomplished. 

CHAP. VIIL. 1-7.—Tue SHvunammite’s LAND 
RESTORED. 

1, Then spake Elisha unto the woman—rather, 
‘had spoken.’ The repetition of Elisha’s direc- 
tion to the Shutammite is merely given as an 
introduction to the following narrative; and it 
probably took place before the events recorded 
in cha. v. and vi. the Lord hath called for a fa- 
mine. All such calamities are chastisements 
inflicted by the hand of God; and this famine 
was to be of double duration to that one which 
happened in the time of Elijah (Jas. v. 17)—a 
just increase of severity, since the Israelites still 
continued obdurate and_incorrigible under the 
ministry and miracles of Elisha (Lev. xxvi. 21, 24, 
28). 2, sojourned in the land of the Philistines 
seven years, Their acre gio was recommended 
to her from its contiguity to her usual residence ; 

now this 1 had so greatly 


reduced, there was less risk than formerly from 
the seductions of idolatry, and many of the Jews 
and Israelites were residing there, Besides, an 
emigration thither was less offensive to the king 
of Israel than going to sojournin Judah. 3. cry 
untg the king for her house and for her land 
[pyx?, to present a humble petition (cf. 2 Sam. 
xix. 28); Septuagint, Boijcat wpds ov Bacidéa, to 
complain to the king], In consequence of her 
long-continued absence from the country, her 
possbemions were occupied by her kindred, or had 

een confiscated to the crown. No statute in the 
law of Moses ordained that alienation ; but the 
innovation seems to have been adopted in Israel. 
4,the king talked with Gehazi. The circum- 
stances narrated in these opening verses are 
generally believed to have taken place before the 
infliction of leprosy upon Gehazi, though they are 
recorded after the account of it. Kings in the 
East often talk with the servants of others about 
the doings and affairs of their masters. ‘Goosh 
Bekee, the prime minister of the king of Bokhara, 
engaged my Jewish servant in a conversation 

us 


about my iness’ qceeph Wo'f, ‘ Missionary 
Labours p. 493). The providence of God so 
ordained that king Jehoram had been led to 


enquire with great interest into the miraculous 
deeds of Elisha, and that the prophet’s servant 
was in the act of relating the marvellous incident 
of the restoration of the Shunammite’s son, when 
she made her appearance to prefer her request. 
The king was pleased to grant it, and a state 

was charged to afford her every facility in 


Hazael kills his master, 


2 KINGS VIII. 


7 _ And Elisha came to Damascus; and Ben-hadad the king of Syria was 
8 sick; and it was told him, saying, The man of God is come hither. 
the king said unto ‘Hazael, /Take a present in thine hand, and go, meet 
the man of God, and “enquire of the Lorp by him, saying, Shall \ 

9 of this disease? So Hazael went to meet him, and took a present 2with 
him, even of every good thing of Damascus, forty camels’ burden, and 
came and stood before him, and said, Thy son Ben-hadad king of Syria 

10 hath sent me to thee, saying, Shall I recover of this disease? And Elisha 
said unto him, Go, say unto him, Thou mayest certainly recover: howbeit 

11 the Lorp hath showed me that he shall surely die. 
countenance °stedfastly, until he was ashamed: and the man of God 

12 *wept. And Hazael said, Why weepeth my lord? And he answered, 
Because I know the ‘evil that thou wilt do unto the children of Israel: 
their strong holds wilt thou set on fire, and their young men wilt thou 
slay with the sword, and 4 wilt dash their children, and rip up their women 

13 with child. And Hazael said, But what! “zs thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this great thing? And Elisha answered, ‘The Lorp hath 

14 showed me that thou shalt be king over Syria. 


and succeeds him. 


B. C. 885, 


*1Ki 19,15. 

/ 1Sam. 9 7. 
1 Ki. 14, 3, 
ch 5.5, 

% Josh 9. 14, 
Judg 20 
1Sam. 9, 9. 
ch. 1, 2 
ch. 3, 11-13. 
Luke 13 23, 
Acts 16, 30, 

2 in his 
hand, 

3 and set it, 

h Gen. 46. 2, 
Ps. 119, 133, 
Jer. 4.19. 
Jer. 9.1, 18, 
Luke 19,41. 

é ch. 10 32, 
ch. 12, 17, 
ch. 13. 13. 


And 


recover 


And he settled his 


So he departed from 


Elisha, and came to his master; who said to him, What said Elisha to |; cn.1s. 16 


thee? and he answered, He told me that thou shouldest surely recover. 
15 And it came to pass on the morrow, that he took a thick cloth, and. 


dipped ¢¢ in water, and spread 7¢ on his face, so that he died: and Hazael| 43 


reigned in his stead. 


the recovery of her family possession out of the 
hands of the occupier. 

7-15.—HaZAEL KILLS HIS MASTER AND SUC- 
CEEDS HIM. 

7. Elisha came to Damascug—being directed 
thither by the Spirit of God, in pursuance of the 
mission formerly given to his master in Horeb 
(1 Ki. xix. 15), to anoint Hazael king of Syria. 
8, the king said unto Hazael, &c. It is an inter- 
esting covfirmation of the sacred history, that the 
names of king Ben-hadad and his minister Hazael, 
as inscribed on the famous obelisk of Nimroud, 
were first deciphered by the late Dr. Hincks. On 
the arrival of the prophet being known, Ben- 
hadad, who was sick, sent to enquire the issue of 
his disease ; and, according to the practice of the 
heathens in consulting their soothsayers, ordere 
a liberal present in remuneration of the service. 
The consultation of Elisha by the heathen king 
of Syria needs occasion no surprise; for it is 
Teall or rather certain, from the time of 

aaman’s cure (ch. v.), that the fame of the 
Hebrew prophet was diffused throughout that 
country. But besides, amongst the Shemitish 
nations in particular, there was, with all the 
diversity of gods, a general community of reli- 

ous sentiment. The people of one region never 

esitated to recognize the prepest or priests of 
another. 9. forty camels’ burden. The present, 
consisting of the rarest and and most valuable 
produce of the land, would be liberal and mag- 
nificent. But it must not be supposed it was 
actually so large as to require forty camels to 
cary it, The Orientals are fond of display, and 
would ostentatiously lay upon forty beasts what 
might very easily have been borne by four. Thy 
son Ben-hadad. So called from the established 
usage of designating the Bropiie’ ‘father.’ This 
was the same Syrian monarch who had formerly 
persecuted him (see on ch. vi. 13, 14). 10. Go, say 
e-. Thou mayest certainly recover. There was 
no contradiction in this message. This part was 
properly the answer to Ben-hadad’s enquiry. 
Che second part was intended for Hazael, who, 
like an artful and oo courtier, reported 


-designs were known; and the dee 


d | xiii. 3, 4, 22). 


' 1 Ki 19, 15, 


only as much of the prophet’s statement as suited 
his own views (cf. v. 14). Waterland (‘ Scripture 
Vindicated,’ part ii., p. 122), however, translates 
Elisha’s words, ‘Go, say, thou shalt certainly 
not live; forthe Lord hath shown me,’ &c. 11. 
he settled his countenance stedfastly [793 
Dy 173, and he fixed his countenance, and set 
it; Septuagint, wapéorn 7 rpocdrw uadrov, Kat 
€0nxev], until he was ashamed—i.e., Hazael. 
The stedfast, penetrating look of the prophet 
seemed to have convinced Hazael that his secret 
emotions of 
Elisha were justified by the horrible atrocities, 
too common in ancient warfare, which that suc- 
cessful usurper committed in Israel (ch. x. 32; 
iii Elisha’s prophecy of Hazael’s 
wickedness was a striking instance of a final 
effort to prevent the perpetration of that wicked- 
ness. 13. Hazael said, But what! is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this great thing ? 
[adsz, the dog; the Septuagint has 6 xiwv 6 
Teinxws, the dead dog. This is the full phrase 
used in the East (cf. 1 Sam, xxiv. 14). The pre- 
dicate is not 3235, which, as the article shows, 
belongs to the subject, Jay, being assumed by 
Hazael as denoting, according to Oriental usage, 
the abject nature of his condition ; the predicate 
is *D, what is thy servant? what power has he, 
or what prospect of ever possessing power suffi- 
cient for doing this great thing?] ‘It was the 
greatness, not the atrocity, that startled him ; and 
it is of meanness, not of cruelty, that the dog is 
the Oriental symbol’ (Black's ‘Exegetical Study of 
the Oriental Scriptures,’ p. 33). 15. took a thick 
cloth, &c. {azn} the coarse (hair) cloth used 
as a coverlet. In the East this article of bed 
furniture is generally a thick quilt of wool or 
cotton, so that, with its great weight when steeped 
in water, it would be a fit instrument for accom- 
plishing the murderous :Serbrene without se 
any marks of violence. But it has been suppos 

by many (amongst whom are J. D. Michaelis ard 


Jehu ts 


hoshaphat being 
17 king of Judah 4 began to 
18 he began 


walked in 


reign. 


19 the Lorp. 
vant’s sake, 
children. 

20 

21 a king over themselves, 
chariots with him: and he 


22 tiled into their tents, 


unto this day. 
23 


25 
27 
28 


25 


Ahab in Jezreel, because he was "sick. 


9 AND Elisha the prophet called one of the “children of the prophets, 
and said unto him, ? Gird up thy loins, and take this box of oil in thine 
2 hand, ‘and go to Ramoth-gilead: and when thou comest thither, look 
out there Jehu the son of Jehoshaphat, the son of Nimshi, and go in, 
and make him arise up from among his brethren, and carry him to an 


2 KINGS IX. 


16 And in the fifth year of Joram the son of Ahab king of Israel, Je- 
then king of Judah, “Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat 
; . Thirty “and two years old was he when 
to reign; and he reigned eight years in Jerusalem. And he 
the way of the kings of Israel, as did the house of Ahab; for 
the daughter of Ahab was his wife: and he did evil in the sight of 
Yet the Lorp would not destroy Judah for David his ser- 

as he promised him to give him alway a ‘light, and to his 


Tn his days ? Edom revolted from under the hand of Judah, Yand made 
So Joram went over to Zair, and all the 
L rose by night, and smote the Edomites which 
compassed him about, and the captains of the chariots: and the people 
*Yet Edom revolted from under the hand of Judah 
*'Then Libnah revolted at the same time. 

And the rest of the acts of Joram, and all that he did, are they not 
24 written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? And Joram 
slept with his fathers, and was buried with his fathers in the city of 
David: and 7 Ahaziah his son reigned in his stead. 

In the twelfth year of Joram the son of Ahab king of Israel did Ahaziah 
26 the son of Jehoram king of Judah begin to reign. ‘Two ‘and twenty 
years old was Ahaziah when he began to reign; and he reigned one year 
in Jerusalem. And his mother’s name eas Athaliah, the Sdaughter of 
Omri king of Israel. And ‘he walked in the way of the house of Ahab, 
and did evil in the sight of the Lorp, as did the house of Ahab: for he 
was the son-in-law of the house of Ahab. And he went with Joram the 
son of Ahab to the war against Hazael king of Syria in Ramoth-gilead; 
and the Syrians wounded Joram. And “king Joram went back to be 
healed in Jezreel of the wounds ®which the Syrians had given him at 
7° Ramah, when he fought against Hazael king of Syria. And *Ahaziah 
the son of Jehoram king of Judah went down to see Joram the son of 


anointed king. 


B, C, 892 
™3 Chr, 21. 3, 
4. 


4 reigned. 
Began to 
reign in 
consort 
with his 
Father. 

® 2 Chr. 21. 5. 

° 2Sam. 7.13. 
1 Ki. 11. 36, 

5 candle, or, 
lamp. 

Ps, 182, 17. 
P Gen. 27. 40- 
ch. 3. 27. 

2 Chr. 21, &- 
10. 

@1 Ki, 23, 47. 

6 And s0 
fulfilled, 
Gen. 27. 40. 

* Josh, 21.13. 
2 Chr. 21,10, 

7 Called, 
Azariah, 

2 Chr. 22. 6, 
and 
Jehoahaz, 
2 Chr 21.17. 

® 2 Chr, 22. 2, 

8 Or, grand- 
daughter: 
ver. 18, 

¢ 2Chr 22,2, 

“ ch, 9, 16, 

9 wherewith 
the Syrians 
had 
wounded 

10 Ramoth, 
ver. 28. 

v 2Chr, 22.6. 

11 wounded. 


CHAP. 9, 
* 1 Ki. 20, 35, 
> Jer, 1. 17, 

° ch. 8. 28, 


FTarmer) doubtfal that Hazael purposely murdered 
the king. It is common for Eastern people to 
sleep with their faces covered with a mosquito 
net, and in some cases of fever they damp the bed 
clothes. Hazael, aware of those chilling remedies 
being usually resorted to, might have, with an 
honest intention, spread a refreshing cover over 
him ; or Ben-hadad, encouraged by the report of 
Elisha’s answer, might do it himself, and a sudden 
chill being produced, the act might have become 
unexpectedly fatal. The rapid occurrence of the 
king’s death and immediate burial were favourable 
to Hazael’s instant elevation to the throne. 
16-23.—JEHORAM’S WICKED REIGN. 

16. Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat... be- 
gan to reign—(see on ch. ili. 1.) His father 
resigned the throne to him two years before his 
death. 18, daughter of Ahab—Athaliah, through 
whose influence Jehoram introduced the worship 
of Baal and many other evils into the kingdom of 
Judah (see 2 Chr. xxi. 2-20). This apostasy would 
have led to the total extinction of the royal family 
in that Penedom, had it not been for the divine 
promise to David, (2 Sam. vii.) A national chas- 
tisement, however, was see as on Judah by the 


revolt of Edom, which, being hitherto governed 
by a tributary ruler (ch, iii. 9; 1 Ki. xxii. 47), © 
erected the standard of independence (see on 2 
Chr. xxi. 9). 

24,.—AHAZIAH SUCCEEDS HIM. 

24, Ahaziah his son reigned in his stead—(see 
on 2 Chr. xxii. 1-6.) 

CHAP. IX. 1-23,—Jzuv 1s ANOINTED, 

1. Elisha... called one of the children of the 
prophets. This errand referred to the last com- 
mission given to Elijah in Horeb (1 Ki. xix. 16). 
box of ofl [78, called a ‘‘ vial,” 1 Sam. x. 1, and 
“horn,” 1 Sam. xvi. 1; Septuagint, rov daxov, 
the vessel, in the shape of a lentil.] Ramoth- 
gilead —a city of great importance to the He- 
brew people, east of Jordan, as a fortress of 
defence against the Syrians. Jehoram had re- 
gained it (ch. viii. 29); but the Israelitish army 
was still encamped there, under the command of 
Jehu. 2. look out there Jehu the son of 
Jehoshaphat, the son of Nimshi. It appears from 
this that he was the grandson of Nimshi, though 
in a loose sense he is commonly styled his ‘‘sop” 
(v. 20; 1 Ki xix. 16: cf. Matt. i.1), carry him to 


Jehu is 


2 KINGS IX. 


3 Jinner chamber; then ¢ take the box of oil, and pour z¢ on his head, and 
say, Thus saith the Lorp, I have anointed thee 

4 open the door and flee, and tarry not. § 
young man the prophet, went to Ramoth-gilead. Mis 

5 And when he came, behold, the captains of the host were sitting ; and 
he said, I have an errand to thee. O captain. 


proclaimed king. 
B. C. 884. 


1 chamber 
ina 
chamber 

41Kii 19.16. 

© 1Sam.2. 7. 
2 Chr, 22 7, 

t Pa, 5y, 10, 


ing over Israel. Then 
So the young man, even the 


And Jehn said, Unto 


6 which of all us? And he said, To thee, O captain. And he arose, and| 11. 


went into the house; and he poured the oil on his head, and said unto 

him, * Thus saith the Lorp God of Israel, I have anointed thee king over 
7 the people of the Lorn, even over Israel. 

of Ahab thy master, that /I may avenge the blood of my servants the 
rophets, and the blood of all the servants of the Lorp, %at the hand of 
8 5 For the whole house of Ahab shall perish: and *I will cut off 
from Ahab ‘him that pisseth against the wall, and him ‘that is shut up 
And I will make the house of Ahab like the house of 
*Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and like the house of ‘Baasha the son of 
10 Ahijah: and “the dogs shall eat Jezebel in the portion of Jezreel, and 
And he opened the door, and fled. 

Then Jehu came forth to the servants of his lord: and one said unto 
him, Js all well? wherefore came “this mad fellow to thee? And he said 
12 unto them, Ye know the man, and his communication, 

It is false; tell us now. And he said, Thus and thus spake he to me, 
13 saying, Thus saith the Lorp, I have anointed thee king over Isracl. Then 
they hasted, and °took every man his garment, and put ¢¢ under him on 
14 the top of the stairs, and blew with trumpets, saying, Jehu 2is king! So 
Jehu the son of Jehoshaphat the son of Nimshi conspired against Joram. 
(Now Joram had kept Ramoth-gilead, he and all Israel, because of Hazae! | 
15 king of Syria: but king Joram was returned to be healed in Jezreel of 
the wounds which the Syrians ‘had given him, when he fought with 


ezebel. 


9 and left in Israel. 


there shall be none to bury her. 


11 


Hazael king of Syria.) 


And Jehu said, If it be your minds, then Slet none go forth nor escape 


Ps 116. 15, 
91 Ki 18, 4, 
1 Kt. 21. 16, 
h1 Ki. 14.10, 
1 Ki. 21. 21. 
Ps 76. 8.0, 
12, 
Ps. 110. 6. 
¢ 1 Sam, 25, 


And thou shalt smite the house 


22. 
% Deut, 32,34, 
£1 Ki. 14.10. 
1 1Ki 16.2 
™1 Ki 21, 23, 
Jer 15, 3. 
Jer. 22, 19, 
Jer. 36.30. 
® Jer. 49, 26, 
Hos 9.7, 
John 10, +0. 
1 Cor. 4, 10. 
° Matt. 21. 7. 
Mark 11, 7, 
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And they said, 


2 reigneth. 
P ch. 8. 29 
2 Chr, 27. 6, 
8 Jehoram, 
4 smo‘e, 
§ let no 
escaper go, 
etc. 


CO ocr eee 


an inner chamber [77na 770, a chamber within 
a chamber (see on 1 Ki. xx. 30); Septuagint, els 
76 Tapsiov tv tausiw]—both to ensure the safety 
of the messenger and to prevent all obstruc- 
tion in the execution of the business. 3. I have 
anointed thee king over Israel. This was only 
a part of the message, the full announcement of 
which is given, vv, 7-10. flee, and tarry not — 
for fear of being surprised and overtaken by the 
spies or servants of the court. 4 So the young 
man... went to Ramoth-gilead. His ready 
undertaking of this delicate and hazardous 
mission was an eminent proof of his piety and 
obedience. 

5. he said, Ihave an errand to thee, O captain 
[e2, prince, leader; Septuagint, 3 Gpxwv}, The 
words used here, both in the Hebrew text and in 
the Septuagint, are different from what is rendered. 
“captain,” v. 25. The act of anointing being 
done through a commissioned prophet was a 
divine intimation of bis investiture with the 
sovereign power ; but it was sometimes done long 
prior to the actual possession of the throne (1 Sam. 
xvi. 13); and in like manner the commission had 
in this instance been given also a long time before 
to Elijah, who, for pood reasons, left it in charge 
to Elisha, and he waited God’s time and command 
for executing it. 10.in the portion of Jezreel— 
i.e, that had formerly been the vineyard of 
Naboth. 

11. Is all well? Jehu’s attendants knew that 
the stranger belonged oe order of the prophets 


by his garb, gestures, and form of address; and 
soldiers like them very readily concluded such 
persons to crack-brained, not only from the 
sordid negligence of their personal i verse akeal 
and their open contempt of the world, but from 
the religious pursuits in which their whole lives 
were spent, and the Sonbenane actions which they 
frequently performed (of. 1 Sam. xix. 24; Jer. 
xxix. 26), 13. hasted, and took every man his 
garment. The upper cloak, which they spread on 
the ground as a token of their npranee to their 
distinguished commander (Matt. xxi. 7). top of 
the stairs—from the room where the prophet had 
privately anointed Jehu. That general returned to 
join his brother officers in the public apartment, 
who, immediately on learning his destined eleva- 
tion, conducted him to the top of the stairs leading 
to the roof, and which was the most conspicuous 
place of an Oriental structure that could be 
chosen, being at the very top of the gate-building, 
and fully in view of the people and military in the 
open ground in front of the building (Kitto). The 


| popularity of Jehu with the army thus favoured 


the designs of Providence in procuring his imme- 
diate an enthusiastic proclamation as king; and 
the top of the stairs was taken as a most conve- 
nient substitute for a throne, 14 Joram had 
kept Ramoth-gilead —rather, was keeping, guard- 
ing, or besieging it, with the greater part of the 
military force of Israel, which, owing to his 
wounds having compelled the king’s retirement 
re the scene of action, was left in command of 
eau, 


Jehoram slain 


16 out of the city to go to tell a in Jezreel. 


17 come down to see Joram. And there stood a watchman on the tower in 


Jezreel, and he s 
company. And Joram said, 


18 and let him say, Zs i¢ peace? So there went one on horseback to meet 


2 KINGS IX. by Jehu. 
So Jehu rode in a chariot, and| _B. 08% 
went to Jezreel; for Joram lay there. And Ahaziah king of Judah was | *0r 
marching, 
ied the oe of Jehu as he came, and said, I see a me on 
‘ake an horseman, and send to meet them, | 7 in mad- 
ness 
him, and said, Thus saith the king, Js ¢¢ peace? And Jehu said, What t TEL». 14, 
@ ch. 8. 29, 


hast thou to do with peace? turn thee behind me. And the watehman 
told, saying, The messenger came to them, but he cometh not again. ; 
19 Then he sent out a second on horseback, which came to them, and said, re 
Thus saith the king, Zs i¢ peace? And Jehu answered, What hast thou 


20 to do with peace? turn thee behind me. 


And the watchman told, saying, | +) x: 16.:9. 


He came even unto them, and cometh not again: and the ®driving is like| ss. 


21 the driving of Jehu the son of Nimshi; 
Joram said, *Make ready. And his chariot was made ready. And 
*Joram king of Israel and Ahaziah king of Judah went out, each in his| ‘12 
chariot, and they went out against Jehu, and ®met him in the portion of 


Naboth the Jezreelite. 
22 


And it came to pass, when Joram saw Jehu, that he said, Zs it peace, 
Jehu? And he answered, What peace, ” 
23 mother Jezebel and her witchcrafts are so many? And Joram turned his 

hands, and fled, and said to Ahaziah, 
24 And Jehu '°drew a bow with his full strength, and smote Jehoram betweén 
his arms, and the arrow went out at his heart, and he sunk down in his 


for he driveth 7furiously. And} 1Kt1.4 


so long as the whoredoms of th nag) 


10 fi led his 
hand with 
a bow. 

11 bowed. 


There is treachery, O Ahaziah. 


16. 80 Jehu rode in a chariot, and went to 
Jezreel. Full of ambitious designs, he immedi- 
ately proceeded to cross the Jordaa to execute 
his commission on the house of Ahab. 17. @ 
watchman on the tower in Jezreel (5307-77). 
The Migdol was distinguished by its elevation ; 
and not only was it frequently connected with 
towers, but in the East with royal residences. 
The Hebrew palaces, besides being situated on 
hills, had usually towers attached to them, not 
only for the pleasure of a fine prospect, but as 
posts of useful observation. A sentinel was 
always stationed there, not only as a guard of 
honour to the king in time of peace, but to pre- 
vent his being surprised in time of war. The 
ancient watch-tower of Jezreel must have com- 
manded a view of the whole region eastward, nearly 
downtothe Jordan. Beth-shan stands on a rising- 
ground about six or seven miles distant below it, 
In a narrow part of the plain; and n Jehu 
and his retinue reached that point between Gilboa 
and Beth-shan, they would be fully descried by 
the watchman on the tower, a report being made 
to Joram in his palace below. A messenger on 
horseback is quickly despatched down into the 
plain to meet the ambiguous host, and question 
the object of their approach. Is it peace? The 
appearance of an officer from the camp at Ramoth 
naturally caused anxiety. We may safely assume 
that this messenger would meet Jehu at the 
distance of three miles or more. On the report 
made of bis being detained, and turned into the 
rear of the still advancing troops, a second mes- 
senger isin like manner despatched, who would 
naturally meet Jehu at the distance of a mile ora 
mile and a half down on the plain. He also being 
turned into the rear, the watchman now distinctly 

erceived ‘the driving to be like the driving of 
Tene, the son of Nimshi; for he driveth furiously’ 
[}\»373, in madness. The Septuagint has ev wapah- 
Ady ; but Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. ix., ch. vi. 
wec, 3) says, ‘fie coe slowly, and in good. 


order.’ He seems to have been attended by an 
escort of cavalry. The alarmed monarch, now 
awakened to a sense of his smpen dng danger, 
quickly summons his forces to meet_the crisis, 
and accompanied by Ahaziah, king of Judah, who 
had come to enquire respecting his uncle Joram’s 
wound, the two sovereigns ascend their chariots. 
21. and they went out against Jehu [nx7p9, to 


meet Jehu; Septuagint, ets d7ravriv]—to ascertain 
the cause of his journey, whether it was ‘occa- 
sioned by any military disaster, or if he harboured 
any unlawful design, to take immediate measures 
for repressing sedition. As the two monarchs 
were driving out, Jehu, who continued advancing 
with impetuous onset, quickly ascended from the 
plain up the steep northern sides of the site on 
which Jezreel stood, and met [nxy¥Dn, found] him 
(the king) in ‘the portion of Naboth the Jezreelite.’ . 

22. When Joram saw Jehu...he said, Is it 
peace, Jehu? Till that moment Joram had no 
CN aggh ape of danger; but the defiant tone of 
Jehu, the obloquy cast upon the king’s mother, 
and the outburst of national indignation against 
her foul idolatries, which through him was about 
to discharge itself, showed at once both the nature 
and the gravity of the crisis [TPR Fl, whoredoms 
(spiritually), idolatries ; o'p¥>, sorceries ; Septua- 
gint, @apuaxa), 23, Joram turned his hands— 
i, €., the reins of his chariot-steed, and exclaiming 
to his royal companion, ‘Treason!’ prepared for 
flight homeward. 24. Jehu drew a bow with his 
full strength [nypa it x29, filled his hand with 
the bow]—i. e., drew it out to its utmost bent, to 

ive greater impetus to the arrow (cf. Zech. ix. 
3). and smote Jehoram between his arms [Sep- 
tuagint, dvé pécov Trav Bpaxisvwv attov, betwixt 
the shoulders}. Many of the ancient.chariots were 
open behind. The king was wounded in the heart. 
and expired immediately.—All well-informed and 
observant travellers have been impressed with the 
manifest accuracy of the sacred historian; the locae 
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25 


26 


27 


28 
29 
30 


3l 
32 


33 
34 
35 


36 


said Jehu to Bidkar his captain eile contrac- | to Samaria, to be heale 
tion for "P77)2, son of stabbing; 7 (2, third man ; : : : 
ee ay iS pa idae weasias lying disabled in that place. There is no evidence 


(see on Exod. xiv. 7 at Jehu fixed on this time from a wish to 


, 


Tatyv avrov). remember how that, when I and 


chariot. Then said Jehu to Bidkar his captain, Take up, and cast him 


48 slain, 
BC. ssi, 


in the portion of the field of Naboth the Jezreelite: for remember how |‘ a oe 
that, when I and thou rode pogebaes after Ahab his father, ‘the Lorp laid 2 bloods. 


this burden upon him; surely I have seen yesterday the !? blood of Naboth, 


¢ 1 Ki 21.19, 


and the blood of his sons, saith the Lorp; and ‘I will requite thee in this Pes e 
plat, saith the Lorp. Now therefore take and cast him into the plat! . 


of ground, according to the word of the Lorn, 

ut when Ahaziah the king of Judah saw this, he fled by the way of 
the garden house. And Jehu followed after him, and said, Smite him 
also in the chariot. And they did so at the going up to Gur, which is by 
Ibleam: and he fled to “Megiddo, and died there. And his servants 
carried him in a chariot to Jerusalem, and buried him in his-sepulchre 
with his fathers in the city of David. And in the eleventh year of Joram 
the son of Ahab began Ahaziah to reign ‘over Judah, 

And when Jehu was come to Jezreel, Jezebel heard of tt; "and she 
painted her face, and tired her head, and looked out at a window. 
And as Jehu entered in at the gate, she said, “Had Zimri peace, who slew 
his master? And he lifted up his face to the window, and said, Who és 
on my side? who? And there looked out to him two or three !®eunuchs. 
And he said, Throw her down. So they threw her down: and some of 
her blood was sprinkled on the wall, and on the horses: and he trode her 
under foot. And when he was come in, he did eat and drink, and said, 
Go, see now “this cursed ecoman, and bury her; for “she is a king’s 
daughter. And they went to bury her; but they found no more of her 


zChr 22 9, 
l¢as Viceroy 
to his 
Father in 
his sick- 
ness, 
2 Chr.21.18, 
But in 
Joram’s 
12th year 
he begin 
to reign 
alone, 
cb, 8. 25 

» Eze, 23, 40, 

15 put her 
eyesin 
painting. 

“1 Ki 16, 9 

20. 

16 Or, 
chamber- 
laing. 

* Pro. 10. 7. 
Isa 65, 15. 


than the skull, and the feet, and the palms of fer hands. Wherefore | ¥ 1 Kits 31, 


lities and distances being such as seem naturally | concurrence of circumstances that this took place, 
to be required by the incidents related, affording | Joram having been wounded in fighting against 
just time for the transactions to have occurred in | the Syrians at Ramah, it was provi entially 
the order in which they are recorded. 25, Then ordered that he should £ to Jezreel rather than 


of his wounds. Thither 
his relative Ahaziah had come to visit him, while 


thou, rode together after Ahab his father [o334 include the king of Judah in the punishment of 


“ON DY, riding in yoke, pair-wise, behind 
Ahab ; Septuagint, émimeByxores emt fevyn driow;| reel. All was the result of God’s 


Ahab’s family. It does not even a 
Jehu was aware of Ahaziah’s being ¢ 


pear that 
1en at Jez- 


immutable 


Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. ix., ch. vi., sec. 3), as purpose, and accomplished by a wonderful opera- 


we sat behind in the chariot of Ahab.] cast him | tion of His providence, 


Thleani—near Megiddo, 


in the portion of the field, &c.—accor ing to the | in the tribe of Issachar (Josh. xvii, 11; Judg. i. 
doom pronounced by Divine authority on Ahab | 27), and Gur was an adjoining hill. 


(1 Ki, xxi. 19), but which on his repentance was 
deferred, to be executed on his son. 26. the 


30. Jezebel . . . painted her face [yp her 


blood of Naboth, and the blood of his sons, | °¥eS; 752, in the painting; ‘put her eyes in the 
Although their death is not expressly men- eee according to a custom universal in the 


tioned, it is plainly implied in the confiscation 


ast amongst women, of staining the eyelids with 


of his property (see on 1 Ki. xxi, 16). I will | stibium, the sulphuret of antimony, a_black 
requite thee in this plat. It was not from any | Powder, mixed with oil, called in Syria, Egypt, 
preconcerted design on the part of Jehu that the | aud Persia, kohl, and applied with a small brush 
descendants of Ahab were killed in the very place | or blunt probe of wood, ivory, or silver, on the 
where the blood of Naboth had been wickedly | border, so that by this dark liniment on the 
shed; for he unexpectedly met Joram in the | edge, the arch of the eyebrow is darkened and 
portion of Naboth. Jehu put bis captain in mind | elongated, the largeness as well as the lustre of 
of the prophecy, and it seems from his men- | the eye itself was yg oa? to be increased, and 


tioning it, to have remained, at the distance of | the vatural beauty of t 


e countenance suppased 


twenty-five years, as vividly impressed on_his | to be heightened by the effects of contrast. This 
wn memory as on the day when the deuuncia- | practice existed in early times, as is proved by 
tion of the prophet was uttered. the ancient monuments of Egypt and the kohl 

27-35.—AHAZIAH IS SLAIN. vessels and probes found in the tombs (Lane’s 
27, Ahaziah—was grand-nephew to king J oram, | ‘Egypt,’ i, 42: ef. Job xlii, 14 3, Jer. iv. 30; Ezek. 
and great-grandson to king Ahab. Jehu... said, | Xxi. 40: Xenophon, *Cyrop.,’ i., 15; Pliny, ‘Na- 
Smite him also in the chariot. It is remarkable | tural History,’ x1, 37; Juvenal, “Satires,’ ii., 93), 
that the vengeance threatened was brought on | Jezebel’s object was, by her royal attire, not to 


the house of Ahab at the very 


time that the king | captivate, but to overawe Jehu. 36. found no 


of Judah was on a visit to Joram, that he might | More of her than the skull, &¢. The dog has a 
partake of the punishment, as being a descendant | rooted aversion to prey on the human hands and 


of the wicked Ahab. eae by an unexpected 


feet. On Jehu’s assumption of the royal authority, 


Ahab’s seventy 


Lorp, which he spake "by his servant Elijah the 


Jezreel; so that they shall 


10 AND 


will not make any king: do thou that which zs good in thine eyes. 


master’s “sons, and come to me to Jezreel by to-morrow this time. 


2 KINGS X. sons slain. 
they came again, and told him. And he said, This is the ward of the| _3-©- 8. 
I Tishbite, saying, *In | »7by the 
37 the portion of Jezreel shall dogs eat the flesh of Jezebel: and the She pane 
of Jezebel shall be “as dung upon the face of the field in the portion of eb a 
not say, This cs Jezebel. 25. 
Ahab had seventy sons in Samaria. And Jehu wrote letters, and eee 
sent to Samaria, unto the “rulers of Jezreel, to the elders, and to them inh i 
2 that brought up Ahab’s children, saying, Now as soon as this letter | * 1 Ki. 21.:3. 
cometh to you, seeing your master’s sons are with you, and there are with | * F%.*.' 
3 you chariots and horses, a fenced city also, and armour; look even out Tract “3 
the best and meetest of your master’s sons, and set him on his father’s} 2 
4 throne, and fight for your master’s house. But they were exceedingly | J** 
afraid, and said, Behold, ‘two kings stood not before him: how then shall | Jer. o>, 12. 
5 we stand? And he that sas over the house, and he that eas over the | _Jer- 36.30. 
city, the elders also, and the bringers-up of the children, sent to Jehu, | CHAP. 10. 
saying, We “are thy servants, and will do all that thou shalt bid us; we | ; Dewt.te18 
b 
6 Then he wrote a letter the second time to them, saying, If ye be 2mine, | ° * 0 24,2". 
and #f ye will hearken unto my voice, take ye the heads of the men your | , #13 - 
Now 24,25, 
the king’s sons, being seventy persons, were with the great men of the city, | 11 10. 1. 
7 which brought them up. And it came to pass, when the letter came to | ¢ ee 
them, that they took the king’s sons, and “slew seventy persons, and put| Josh. 7. 2. 
And there came a abe 43 


8 their heads in baskets, and sent him thentto Jezreel. 
messenger, and told him, saying, They have brought the heads of the| * 
And he said, Lay ye them in two heaps at the entering in |+ 1 Ki. 21.21. 


king’s sons. 


he commanded the palace attendauts of Jezebel to 
throw her out of the open lattice from which she 
was observing the entrance of the regicide. Hav- 
ing spent some time in taking refreshments, he 
began to talk over the events of the day, particu- 
larly the tragic end of Jezebel, and apprehending 
that he had treated her with an indignity unbe- 
coming her i he rank, he gave orders that her 
remains should receive a burial suitable to the 
station of one who had been the daughter, wife, 
and mother of a kivg. But his servants, on 
approaching the scene of the fatal catastrophe, 
“found no more of her than the skull, and the 
feet, and the palms of her hands.” It is evident 
from the history that Jehu had no design to 
co-operate in the confirmation of prophecy. For 
till he received this information, he had no recol- 
lection of the sentence pronounced against her. 
Then, indeed, it occurred to his mind. 

36, 37.—JEZEBEL EATEN BY Does, 

36. he said, This is the word of the Lord—(see 
on 1 Ki. xxi. 23.) Jehu’s statement, however, was 
not 2 literal, but a paraphrased quotation of 


ee piers 
HAP. X. 1-17.—Jznu causes SEVENTY or 
AHAB’S CHILDREN TO BE BEHEADED. 

1, Ahab had seventy sons in Samaria. As it 
appears (v. 13) that grandsons are included, it is 
probable that this number comprehended the 
whole posterity of Ahab, Their being all as- 
scinbled in that capital might arise from their 
being left there on the king’s departure for 
Ramoth-gilead, or from their taking refuge in 
some of the strongholds of that city on the news 
of Jehu’s conspiracy. Jehu wrote letters, and 
sent to Samaria, unto therulers of Jezreel. [The 
Septuagint has ods tole dpxovtas Lapapésas, 
which is probably the correct reading.] It may 
be inferred from the tenor of Jehu’s letters that 
their first intention was to select the fittest of 
the royal family og ae him up as king; or 


perhaps this challenge of Jehu was designed as a 
stroke of pales on his part to elicit their views, 
and try whether they were inclined to be pacific 
or hostile. The bold character of the man, and 
the rapid success of his conspiracy terrified the 
civic authorities of Samaria and Jezreel into sub- 
mission. 6. he that was over the house—the 
governor or chamberlain of the palace. the 
bringers-up of the children. Anciently, and 
still, also, in many Eastern countries, the priucipal 
grandees were charged with the support and 
education of the royal princes. This involved a 
heavy expense, which they were forced to bear, 
but for which they endeavoured to find some com- 
pensation in the advantages of their connection 
with the court. 

6. take ye the heads of the men your mas- 
ter’s sons. The barbarous practice of a successful - 
usurper slaughtering all who may have claim to 
the throne, has been frequently exemplified in the 
ancient and modern histories of the Kast. 8. Lay 
ye them in two heaps, &c. The exhibition of 
the heads of enemies in the East in ancient times 
always was considered a glorious trophy. Some- 
times a pile of heads was erected at the gate of 
the palace, and a head of peculiarly striking 
appearance selected to grace the summit of the 
pyramid. On the sculptures at Khorsabad, Kou- 
yunjik, and Nimroud, eunuchs are seen collecting 
the heads of the slain, and writing down the 
number (‘Nineveh and its Remains,’ ii., p. 377). 
This mode of reckoning the loss of an enemy was 
long practised in the ‘East; but the Egyptians 
generally counted by hands, and Saul, at least in 
one instance, fixed upon another part of the body 
as a trophy (1 Sam. xviii. 25, 27). The heads of 
Ahaziah’s A tices are described as piled up in 
two heaps at the entrance gate of Samaria; and 
such trophies are still laid at the gates of Eastern 
cities. At the principal entrance to the Sultan’s 
palace in Constantinople there are niches appro- 


The sons of 


2 KINGS X. 


Ahaziah slain. 


9 of the gate until the morning. And it came to pass in the morning, that | 3-© 8+ _ 


10 
il 


12 
13 


14 


15 


16 


he went out, and stood, and said to all the people, Ye be righteous: behold, 
°I conspired against my master, and slew him; but who slew all these? 
Know now that there shall “fall unto the earth nothing of the word 
of the Lorp, which the Lorp spake concerning the house of Ahab: for 
the Lorp hath done that wich he spake *by his servant Elijah. So 
Jehu slew all that remained of the house of Ahab in Jezreel, and all his 
great men, and his * kinsfolks, and his ‘priests, until he left him none 
remaining. 

And he arose and departed, and came to Samaria: and as he was at 
the *shearing house in the way, Jehu met with the brethren of Ahaziah 
king of Judah, and said, Who are ye? And they answered, We are the 
brethren of Ahaziah; and we go down "to salute the children of the kin 
and the children of the queen. And he said, Take them alive. An 
they took them alive, and slew them at the pit of the shearing house, 
even two and forty men; neither left he any of them. 

And when he was departed thence, he ®lighted on *Jehonadab the son 
of ‘Rechab coming to meet him; and he ®saluted him, and said to him, 
Is thine heart right, as my heart is with thy heart? And Jelonadab 
answered, It is. If it be, give me thine hand. And he gave him his 
hand; and he took him up to him into the chariot. And he said, Come 
with me, and see my “zeal for the Lorp. So they made him ride in his 


7 ch. 9. 14, 24. 
Hos, 1. 4. 

& 1 Sam. 3.19. 
Ps. 33. 11. 
Ps. 119, 89. 
Isa, 14. 27, 

3 by the 
hand of 
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21, 29, 

4 Or, 
acquaint- 
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‘1 Kil 18 19, 
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6 found. 
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¢1Chr «165, 
® blessed. 


chariot. 
17 


Lorp, ‘which he spake to Elijah. 


riated to this mE ees but when there is a 
arge number of ie s, two pyramids are formed 
of them at each side of the gate. The same prac- 
tice prevails extensively throughout Asia, par- 
ticularly in Persia. Oriental conquerors, ambitious 
of a permanent monument of glory, sometimes 
erect pillars, or triumphal arches, which are inlaid 
at the arches, or other conspicuous pate with 
heads of the king or generals of the enemy. 
Several of these pillars exist in Turkey and 
Persia, particularly in the gateways of Bagdad, 
where such monuments were at a comparatively 
recent period raised with the heads of 200 Khe- 
zail Arabs, captured by the pasha. Such bar- 
barous usages are revolting to humanity; but we 
need not wonder at their prevalence in the 
ancient and modern East, when we remember 
that almost down to the beginning of the present 
century, gibbeting the corpses of criminals was 
practised in many parts of this country. 9. said 
to all the people, Ye be righteous, &c. A great 
concourse was assembled to gaze on this novel 
and ghastly spectacle. The speech which Jehu 
addressed to the spectators was artfully framed 
to impress their minds with the idea that so 
wholesale a massacre, done without his order or 
connivance, was the secret result of the Divine 
judgment denounced on the house of Ahab; and 
the effect of it was to prepare the public mind for 
hearing, without horror, of a similar revolting 
tragedy which was soon after perpetrated—viz., 
the extinction of all the influential friends and 
supporters of the dynasty of Ahab, including 
those of the royal house of Judah. 

12. at the shearing house [Oya IPR aj— 
house of shepherds pinion pee sheep; or it 
may be a proper name, Beth-heked-rohim. 13. 
We are the brethren of Ahaziah—i.e., not full, 
but step-brothers, sons of Jehoram_ by various 
concubines. Ignorant ee revolution that had 


And when he came to Samaria, *hé slew all that remained unto Ahab 
in Samaria, till he had ?destroyed him, according to the saying of the 


™ Ezra 10. 19, 
™ 1 Ki, 19. 10. 
° ch. 9. 8 

P Mal. 4.1-7, 
@ 1 Ki 21, 21. 


taken place, they were travelling to Samaria on a 
visit to their royal relatives of Israel, when they 
were seized and put to death from the apprehen- 
sion that they might probably stimulate and 
strengthen the party that still remained faithful 
in their allegiance to Ahab’s dynasty. chil- 
dren of the queen—i.c., of the queen-mother, or 
regent, Jezebel. 14. slew them at the pit of the 
shearing house [7\2->x]—at the pit (Gen. xxxvii. 
20) of Beth-heked-rohim. 

15. Jehonadab the son of Rechab—(see on 1 
Chr. ii. 55.) A person who, from his piety and 
simple primitive manner of life (Jer. xxxv, » Was 
highly esteemed, and possessed great influence in 
the country. Jehu saw ina moment the advan- 
tage that his cause would gain from the friendship 
and countenance of this venerable man in the 
eyes of the speaple, and accordingly paid him the 
distinguished attention of inviting him to a seat 
in his chariot. give me thine hand—not simply 
to aid him in getting up, but for a far more signi- 
ficant and important purpose, the giving, or 
rather joining hands, being the recognized mode 
of striking a league or covenant (cf. Prov. vi. 1 ; 
xi, 15), as well as of testifying fealty to a new 
sovereign ; accordingly, ‘it is said’ he (Jehonadab) 
gave him (Jehu) his hand. 16. he said, Come 
-.. and see my zeal for the Lord. It was 
Jehu’s policy, by extirpating the Baal idolatry, to 
re-establish the calf-symbols; and he boasts of 
making him by such a course a zealot for the 
honour of Jehovah. ‘This is a confirmation of 
what was said respecting Jeroboam’s innovation 
= on 1 Ki. xii, 28-30), that ‘the defection of 

srael did not consist in xjecting Jehovah as a 
false god, or in renouficing the law of Moses as a 
false religion, but in joining foreign worship and 
idolatrous ceremonies to the ritual of the true 
God 3) (Warburton, ‘Divine Legation,’ b. vi, 
8ec. ° 


Jehu destroyeth 2 KINGS X. 


the worshippers of Baal. 


18 And Jehu gathered all the people together, and said unto them, ” B.C. 864. 
19 served Baal a little, but Jehu sha saree him much. Now ects eal "1 KL 16,81, 
unto me all *the prophets of Baal, all his servants, and all his priests; | ,° 
let none be wanting; for I have a great sacrifice to do to Baal: whosoever | “0. 
shall be wanting, he shall not live. But Jehu did i¢ in subtilty, to the | , ¢b.3.2 
20 intent that he might destroy the worshippers of Baal. And Jehu said, | ° \*t ?-* 
21 '°Proclaim a solemn assembly for Baal. And they proclaimed it. tA wed Basci'y 
Jehu sent through all Israel; and all the worshippers of Baal came, so | ¢ 1 Xi men 
that there was not a man left that came not. And they came into the:} 289k fall 
house of Baal; and the house of Baal was "full from one end to another. sd wi 
22 And he said unto him that was over the vestry, Bring forth vestments | mouth to 
for all the worshippers of Baal. And he brought them forth vestments. | « ey" 
23 And Jehu went, and Jehonadab the son of Rechab, into the house of othe! a 
Baal, and said unto the worshippers of Baal, Search, and look that there | mouth. 
be here with you none of the servants of the Lorp, but the worshippers | “*'\"°* 
24 of Baal only. And when they went in to offer sacrifices and burnt offer- | ° rte. 
a yaa eco iain i ae cae and said, Jf any of the men ee 2.6 
vhom I have brought into your hands esc J thine 
life shall be for the life of him. se chat cc shed i Ail at A 
25 And it came to pass, as soon as he had made an end of offering the Hid 
burnt offering, that Jehu said to the guard and to the captains, Go in| %°*** 
and slay them; let none come forth. And they smote them with !2the | Hos.10.s 
edge of the sword; and the guard and the captains cast them out, | , #081 * 
26 and went to the city of the house of Baal. And they brought forth the 4 a “ALS: 
27 images out of the house of Baal, and burned them. And they brake ch. 15. 8, 12, 
down the image of Baal, and brake down the house of Baal, and ° made Pehl ewen 
ita Sa a house unto this day. 5 Peas 
28, Thus Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel. Howbeit from the sins of | *. ob 
29 Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, Jehu departed not | 1!?4 
from after them, to wit, “the golden calves that were in Beth-el, and that | - eae 


were in Dan. 

30 _ And the Lorp said unto Jehu, Because thou hast done well m execut- 
ing that which is right in mine eyes, and hast done unto the house of 
Ahab according to all that was in mine heart, *thy children of the fourth 

31 generation shall sit on the throne of Israel. But Jehu !4took no ” heed 
to walk in the law of the Lorp God of Israel with all his heart; for he 
departed not from ’ the sins of Jeroboam, which made Israel to sin. 


37. 
Deut. 28.15, 
1 Ki, 12. 30, 
1 Ki. 13. 34, 
1 Ki, 14,16. 
1 Ki. 15, 29, 
£0, 24 
1 Ki. 16, 2, 
3, 26. 
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18-29.—HE DESTROYS THE WORSHIPPERS OF 


priests of Baal were clad, probably, in robes of 
white byssus while they were engaged in the func- 


Baa. 

19. call unto me all the prophets of Baal. The 
votaries of Baal are here classified under the several 
titles of prophets, priests, and servants, or worship- 

ers generally. hey might be easily convened 
into one spacious temple, as their number had been 
greatly diminished both by the influential minis- 
trations of Elijah and Elisha, and also from the 
late king Joram’s neglect and discontinuance of 
the eed Jehu’s appointment of a solemn 
sacrifice in honour of Baal, and a summons to all 
his Ng ete to join in its celebration, was a 
deep-laid plot, which he had resolved upon for 
their extinction. It was done, however, not from 
religious, but purely political motives, because he 
believed that the existence and interests of the 
Baalites were inseparably bound up with the 
dynasty of Ahab, and because he hoped that by 
their extermination he would secure the attach- 
ment of the far larger and more influential party 
who worshipped God in Israel. Jehonadab’s cov- 
currence must have been given in the belief of his 
being actuated solely by the highest principles of 
piety and zeal. 22, Bring forth vestments. The 


tions of their office, and these were kept under 
the care of an officer, in a particular wardrobe of 
Baal’s temple. This treacherous massacre, and 
the means taken to accomplish it, are paralleled 
by the slaughter of the Janissaries and other 
terrible tragedies in the modern history of the 


East. 

29, Howbeit from the sins of Jeroboam. Jehu 
had no intention of carrying his zeal for the Lord 
beyond @ certain point, and as he considered it 
impolitic to eneourage his subjects to travel to 
Jerusalem, he re-established the symbolic wor- 
ship of the calves. Had Jehu resolved on putting 
the law into execution against idolaters (Deut. 
xvii. 2-5), instead of adopting the deceptive, cruel 
part he did, he would have acted the part of a 
constitutional king; and had he, in the integrity 
of his heart, prosecuted the work of religious 
reformation thus begun by demolishing images, 
and restoring the pure worship of Jehovah, it is 

robable that the national degeneracy might have 
been arrested, or at least retarded; but he deemed 
it expedient to follow the policy of Jeroboam in 


Joash preserved in the 
32 


2 KINGS XI. 


Tn those days the Lorp began !to cut Israel short: and * Hazael smote 


house of the Lord. 


B.C. £60, 


33 them in all the coasts of Israel; from Jordan 1 eastward, all the land of | #*to cut off 


Gilead, the Gadites, and the Reubenites, and the Manassites, from Aroer, 
which 7s by the river Arnon, even *Gilead and Bashan. whi? 
Now the rest of the acts of Jehu, and all that he did, and all his might, 
are they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel ? 
35 And Jehu slept with his fathers: and they buried him in Samaria. ; 
36 Jehoahaz his son reigned in his stead. And !8the time that Jehu reigned 
over Israel in Samaria was twenty and eight years. 
11 AND when “Athaliah *the mother of Ahaziah saw that her son was 
2 dead, she arose and destroyed all the }seed royal. But ?Jehosheba, the 
daughter of king Joram, sister of Ahaziah, took ?Joash the son of Ahaziah, 
and stole him from among the king’s sons hich were slain; and they hid 
him, even him and his nurse, in the bed-chamber from Athaliah, so that 
And he was with her hid in the house of the Lorp six 
years: and Athaliah did ‘reign over the land. 

Tolioiade sent and fetched the rulers over 
hundreds, with the captains and the guard, and brought them to him into 
the house of the Lorp, and made a covenant with them, and took an oath 

5 of them in the house of the Lorp, and showed them the king’s son, And 
he commanded them, saying, This zs the thing that ye shall do; A third 
part of you that enter in ‘on the sabbath shall even be keepers of the 


34 


8 he was not slain. 


4 And “the seventh year 


reviving the calf-symbols at Beth-el and Dan, and 
in 80 aioe, he showed himself unequal to the 
demands of the time; he failed to realize the ends 
for which he had been anointed king. 

32, In those days the Lord began to cut Israel 
short. The national calamities to which allusion 
is made were occasioned, it is supposed, by the 
cause about to be mentioned. Jehu, shortly after 
his obtaining possession of the Israelitish throne, 
thought to strengthen his interests by courting 
alliance with Assyria; and accordingly he sent 
presents to Divanubara, who, according to Sir H. 

awlinson, was at that time the reigning monarch. 
This movement of Jehu gave deep umbrage to his 
northern neighbour, Hazael, the king of Syria, 
who, jealous of the interference of the Assyrian 
rulers in his vicinity, declared war against Jehu 3 
and by many successful attacks on the outlying 
provinces of Israel, made serious inroads on the 
territory of that kingdom (see on ch. xiv. 25). That 

e king of Assyria received tribute from Jehu 
is well known from the black obelisk, where he 
is called ‘son of Khiimri’ (Omri). Jehu might 
have been descended from Omri on the mother’s 
side, But the subsequent discovery of a short 
inscription of Shalmaneser IJ., king of Assyria, 
proves that Jehu sent tribute to Assyria in 
the eighteenth year of his reign. But whether 
this was the first time or not is not said.. The 
inscription on the Nimroud obelisk, which con- 
tains a pe peeeonta oe of Israelites bringing tribute 
to Shalmaneser II., bears to be from Je u, ‘son 
of Omri’—i, ¢., descended from the founder of 
Samaria ; and the tribute consisted of gold and 
silver specie, together with vases, rings, seals, 
and ease articles of manufacture in the precious 
metals. 

CHAP. XI. 1-3.—JEHoASH SAVED FROM ATHA- 
LIAH’S MASSACRE, 

1, Athaliah—(see on 2 Chr. xxii. 2.) She had 

ossessed great influence over her son, who, by 
er counsels, had ruled in the spirit of the house 
of Ahab, destroyed all the seed royal—all con- 
nected with the royal family who might have 
urged a claim on the throne, and who had escaped 
the murderous hands - Jehu (2 Chr,. xxi, O45 


the ends. 
® ch. 8.12, 
ch. 13, 23, 
16 toward 
the rising 
ef the sun. 
17 Cr, even 
to Gilead 
and 
Bashan. 
6 Amos t. 3. 
18 the days 
were, 


CHAP. 11. 
* 2 Chr.22 10. 
6 ch. 8. 26. 

1 seed of the 
kingdom. 

2 2Chr 22.11, 
Jehosha- 
beth. 

3 Cr, 

Jehoash, 
Ps. A250) 

@ 2 Chr, 23. 1, 
¢ 1 Chr. 9, 25. 


And 


xxii, 1; ch. x. 13, 14). This massacre she was 
incited to perpetrate, partly from a determination 
not to let David’s family outlive her’s—partly as 
a measure of self-defence, to secure herse against 
the violence of Jehu, who was bent on destroying 
the whole of Ahab's posterity, to which she be- 
longed (ch. viii. 18-26); but chiefly from personal 
ambition to rule, and a desire to establish the 
worship of Baal. Such was the sad fruit of the 
unequal alliance between the son of the pious 
J ohcebapaat and a daughter of the idolatrous and 
wicked house of Ahab. Athaliah’s horrid policy 
of ‘destroying all the seed royal’ was carried on 
till lately at Constantinople, and is still practised 
at Bokhara (Joseph Wolj’s ‘Missionary ours,’ 
p. 493). 2. Jehosheba—or Jehoshabeath (2 Chr. 
xxiL 11), daughter of king Joram—not by Atha- 
liah, but by a secondary wife. stole him from 
among the king’s sons which were slain—either 
from among the corpses, he being considered dead, 
or out of the palace nursery. hid him... in the 
bed-chamber—for the use of the priests, which 
was in some part of the temple (v. 3), and of which 
Jehoiada and his wife had the sole charge. What 
is called, however, the bed-chamber in the East 
is not the kind of apartment that we understand 
by the name, but a small closet, into which are 
flung during the day the mattresses and other 
bedding materials spread on the floors or divans 
of the sitting-rooms at night. Such a ‘cham- 
ber of beds,’ or a lumber-room, was well suited to 
be @ convenient place for the recovery of his 
wounds, and a hiding-place for the royal infant 
and his nurse, 

4-12.—HE 1s maprE Kina. 

4, And the seventh year—viz., of the reign of 
Athaliah and the rescue of Jehoash. Jeholada 
sent and fetched the rulers, &c. He could 
scarcely have obtained such a general convocation 
except at the time, or on pretext, of a public 
and solemn festival. Having revealed to them 
the secret of the young king’s prsees anon, and 
entered into a covenant with them for the over- 
throw of the tyrant, he then arranged with them 
the plan and time of carrying their plot into ex- 
ecution, (see on 2 Chr, xxii, 10-12; xxiii.) The con- 


Athaliah taken out of 


he cometh in. 


10 sabbath, and came to Jehoiada the priest. 


weapons in 


12 And he brought forth the king’s son, and 
gave him the “testimony: and they made 


13 and they clapped their hands, 


ng stood by Ja 
trumpeters by the 


15 treason ! 


16 Lorp. nd they laid hands on 


1 KINGS XI. 


6 watch of the king’s house; and a third part shall be at the gate of Sur; 
and a third part at the gate behind the guard: so shall 4 toh 
7 of the house, ‘that it fe not broken dots ree ane adn eee 
that go forth on the sabbath, even they shall keep the watch of the house 


the temple and slain, 


B. C. 878. 
4 Or, from 


And two parts of all you | Preakive 


6 
8 of the Lonp about the king. And ye shall compass the king round about roak 
every man with his weapons in his hand: and he that cometh within the oper 2 
ranges, let him be slain: and be ye with the king as he goeth out and as |» nny 
1 Chr. 26.26, 
9 And ‘the captains over the hundreds did according to all things th ” 
Jehoiada the priest commanded: and they took every man his oe ae a “i 
were to come in on the sabbath, with them that should go out on the ‘co 
1 ; And to the captains over| peut 17.1 
hundreds did the priest give king David’s "spears and iis, that were Fissir. ¢ 
11 in the temple of the Lorp. And the guard stood, every man with his| F# 7 5 
s hand, round about the king, from the right ®corner of the |r piel x 
temple to the left corner of the temple, along by the altar and the temple. | kivg ive 
= the crown upon him, and| 25am. 10 
im king, and anointed him; |. cnr 2.1» 
h and said, 7God save the king. And ‘when |s ch.23.3. 
Athaliah heard the noise of the guard and of the people, she came to the | 3 Cr’ 
14 provle into the temple of the Lorp. And when she looked, behold, the | « 131-1, 39, 
illar, as the manner ¢as, and the princes and the| Fro, 2.2 
; ing; and all the people of the land rejoiced, and Biete 209. 
blew with trumpets: and Athaliah rent her clothes, and cried, ‘Treason, cel a 
But Jehoiada the priest commanded the captains of the |: 1 Ki. 18.17, 
hundreds, the officers of the host, and said unto them, Have her forth} 
without the ranges: and him that followeth her kill with the sword. pie a ‘ 
For the priest had said, Let her not be slain in the house of the| 2x.21.13 
‘ her; and she went by the way by| ,\* 
the which the horses came into the king’s house: ™and there was she or ihe 
Judg. 1.7. 


slain. 


duct of Jehoiada, who acted the leading and chief 
art in this conspiracy, admits of an easy and full 
justification ; for, while Athaliah was a usurper, 
and belonged to a race devoted by Divine denun- 
ciation to destruction, even his own wife had a 
better and stronger claim to the throne; the 
sovereignty of Judah had been divinely appropri- 
ated to the family of David, and therefore the 
young prince on whom it was proposed to confer 
the crown possessed an inherent meet to it, of 
which a usurper could not deprive him, More- 
over, Jehoiada was most probably the high priest, 
whose official duty it was to watch over the due 
execution of God’s laws, and who, in his present 
movement, was encouraged and aided by, the 
countenance and support of the chief authorities, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, in the country. In 
addition to all these considerations, he seems to 
have been directed by an impulse of the Divine 
Spirit, through the counsels and exhortations of 
the prophets of the time. 
13-16, —ATHALIAH SLAIN, 
13, Athaliah heard the noise. The profound 
secrecy with which the conspiracy had been con- 
ducted rendered the unusual acclamations of the 
vast assembled crowd the more startling, and 
roused the suspicions of the tyrant. into the 
temple of the Lord—i.e., the courts, which she 
was permitted to enter Py Jehoiada’s direction 
». 8), in order that she might be secured. 14. the 
stood by a pillar—probably on & platform 
erected for that purpose (2 Chr. vi. 13). A seat 
placed near a columo bai reckoned an honourable 


and distinguished position (ch. xxiii, 3; also 
Homer, ‘Odyssey,’ xxiii,, 93,— 


“The monarch, by o pillar high enthroned, 
His eye withdrew, and fixed it on the ground,’—PoPg. 


15. without the ranges—i. ¢., fences, that the 
sacred place might not be stained with humau 
blood. 16. she went the way by the which the 
horses came into the king’s house. ‘This is by 
no means the Kings alace, as is generally sup- . 
poses but is evidently the royal stables, quite 
istant from the palace. The wicked usurper, 
Athaliab, was put to death at the Horse gate, near 
this edifice, by order of Jehoiada, the high priest. 
It would have been strange, indeed, after all the 
pains taken by J ehoiada to exclude her army from 
the temple, at the coronation of the young king, 
had they incurred the hazard of her rescue by 
sending her back over the bridge to her army, 
instead of taking her for execution in the epnonite 
direction—to the desecrated valley of Kuidron. 
But that this view is correct, we have the testi- 
mony ‘of Josephus (** Antiquities,” b. ix., ch. vii., 
sec, 2), who informs us that ‘* Jehoiada called for 
the captains of hundreds, and commanded them 
to bring Athaliah to the valley of Kidron, and 
slay her there... Wherefore those that had 
the charge of her slaughter took hold of her, and 
led her to the gate ot the king’s mules, and slew 
her there.” ‘The gate of the king’s mules is, no 
doubt, the Horse gate of the Scripture ; and the 
Hippodrome is probably the king’s (horse’s) house, 
though this term, in its largest sense, would in- 


Jehoash begins 
17 


18 and the Bech 
Baal, an 


19 "the priest appointed ®officers over the house of the Lorp. And he took 


20 house. And he sat on the throne of the kings. And all ‘the 


the sword beside the king’s house. 


12 Seven years old was Jehoash when he began to reign. 
2 Jerusalem. And his mother’s name was Zibiah of Beer-sheba. 


3 wherein Jehoiada the priest instructed him. But *the high places were 


high places. 


4 And Jehoash said to the priests, ‘All the money of the dedicated 


5 house of the Lorp, let the priests take 7¢ to them, every man of his 


any breach shall be found. 
6 But it was so, that in the 


7 ‘the priests had not repaired the breaches of the house. 


2 KINGS XII. 


to reign well. 


. .C. BTR, 
And Jehoiada made “a covenant between the Lorp and the king and oA 
the people, that they should be the Lorp’s people; °between the king also | ° pay 
And all the people of the land went into the P house of | » ch 10. 29, 
brake it down; his altars and his images *brake they in pieces | * Deut, 12.2 
thoroughly, and slew Mattan the priest of Baal before the altars. And sag hes 
2 Chr 12.17. 
the rulers over hundreds, and the captains, and the guard, and all the | * 2cbr «3.18. 
people of the land; and they brought down the king from the house of oe is 
the Lorp, and came by the way of the gate of the guard to the king’s| jy. 
‘ ople of | Pro. 11. 10. 
the land rejoiced, and the city was in quiet: and they slew Athaliah with| ° Na a 
IN the seventh wae 
year of Jehu, “Jehoash began to reign; and forty years reigned ie in b az 16.14 
n « Bae WO, 
Jehoash did that which was right in the sight of the Lorp all his days | . atid 
1 holinesses, 
not taken away; the people still sacrificed and burnt incense in the sey 
@ Ex. £0.13. 
2 the money 
things that is brought into the house of the Lorp, even the “money of ot 
every one that passeth the account, 2the money that every man is set at,| estima 
and all the money that *cometh into any man’s heart to bring into the pe 
: deth 
acquaintance; and let them repair the breaches of the house, wheresoever | - Mi 
heart 
‘three and twentieth year of king Jehoash ae 
Then kin 1 Chr. 29. 9, 
Jehoash called for Jehoiada the priest, and the other priests, and said | ¢ twentieth 
unto them, Why repair ye not the breaches of the house? now therefore nias 
receive no more money of your acquaintance, but deliver it for the year. 
¢ 2Chr.2',5, 


breaches of the house. 


clude the race-ground attached, as well as the 
royal stable’ (Barclay’'s ‘City of the Great King,’ 
pp. 173, 174). 

17.—JEHOIADA RESTORES Gop’s WorsuIP. 

17. a covenant between the Lord and the king 
and the people. The covenant with the Lord was 
a renewal of the national covenant with Israel 
(Exod. xix.-xxiv:} ‘to unto him a people of 
inheritance” (Deut. iv. 6; xxvii. 9). The covenant 
between the king and the people was the conse- 
quence of this, and by it the king bound himself 
to rule according to the divine law, while the 
people engaged to submit to give him allegiance 
as the Lord’s anointed. The immediate fruit of 
this renewal of the covenant was the destruction 
of the temple, and the slaughter of the priests of 
Baal (see on ch. x. 27), the restoration of the pure 
worship of God in all its ancient integrity, and the 
establishment of the young king on the hereditary 
throne of Judah. 

CHAP. XII. 1-18 —JzHoasH REIGNS WELL 
WHILE JEHOIADA LIVED. 

2. Jehoash did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord—so far as related to his out- 
ward actions and the policy of his government, 
But it is evident from the sequel of his history, 
that the rectitude of his administration was owin 
more to the salutary influence of his preserver an 
tutor, Jehoiada, than to the honest and sincere 
dictates of his own mind. 38, But the high places 
were not taken away. The popular fondness for 
the private and ap rites performed in the 


groves and recesses of hills was so inveterate, 
that even the most powerful monarchs had been 
unable to accomplish their suppression 3 no wonder 
that, in the early reign of a youn king, and after 
the gross irregularities that had been allowed 
during the mal-administration of Athaliah, the 
difficulty of putting an end to the superstitions 
associated with ‘the high places” was greatly 
increased, 

4, Jehoash said to the priests, &c. There is 
here given an account of the measures which the 
young king took for repairing the temple by the 
evying of taxes. There are three sorts of money 
reckoned :—l, “The money of every one that 
passeth the account” (our translators have sup- 
plemented this word —viz., half a shekel, as an 
offering to the Lord (Exod. xxx. 13). This money 
was destined for the temple, as it had been origin- 
ally for the tabernacle, 2, ‘*The money that every 
man (Hebrew, the souls, or persons) is set at” —i, e, 
the redemption-price of every one who had devoted 
himself or anything belonging to him to the Lord, 
and the amount of which was estimated accord. 
ing to certain rules (Lev. xxvii, 1-8). 3. Free- 
will or voluntary offerings made to the sanctuary. 
The hs two were paid annually (see on 2 Chr. 
xxiv. 5). 

7. Why repair ye not the breaches of the 
house? This mode of zollection not proving so 
productive as was expected, the dilatoriness of 
the priests was the chief cause of the failure, and 
& new arrangement was proposed, A chest wag 


The temple 2 KINGS XIII. 


8 And the priests consented to receive no more money of the people 
9 neither to repair the breaches of the house. But ipo Ane aor 
took 4a chest, and bored a hole in the lid of it, and set it beside the 
aves on me right ate ay one conan ant | ye house of the Lorp: and 
the priests that kept the °door put therein 
7 sae ee house of the Lorp. ‘ SHOEI HRANAINENS 
nd it was so, when they saw that there was much money in the chest, 
that the king’s scribe and the high priest came up, and they 7put up in 
bags, and told the money that was found in the house of the Lorp. 
11 And they gee the money, being told, into the hands of them that did 
the work, at had the oversight of the house of the Lorp: and they 
laid it out to the carpenters and builders that wrought upon the house 
12 of the Lorp, and to masons, and hewers of stone, and to buy timber and 
hewed stone to repair the breaches of the house of the Lorp, and for all 
13 that ®was laid out for the house to repair i¢. Howhbeit there were not 
made for the house of the Lorp bowls of silver, snuffers, basins, trumpets, 
any vessels of gold, or vessels of silver, of the money that was brought 
14 into the house of the Lorp: but they gave that to the workmen, and 
15 repaired therewith the house of the Lorp. Moreover they reckoned not 
with the men into whose hand they delivered the money to be be- 
16 stowed on workmen; for they dealt "faithfully. ‘lhe ‘trespass money 
and sin money was not brought into the house of the Lorp: ‘it was the 
priests’. 
17 Then /Hazael king of Syria went up, and fought against Gath, and 
18 took it: and Hazael set his face to go up to Jerusalem. And Jehoash 
king of Judah ‘took all the hallowed things that Jehoshaphat, and 
Jehoram, and Ahaziah, his fathers, kings of Judah, had dedicated, and 
his own hallowed things, and all the gold that was found in the treasures 
of the house of the Lorp, and in the king's house, and sent 7¢ to Hazael 
king of Syria: and he 1° went away from Jerusalem. 
19 And the rest of the acts of Joash, and all that he did, are they not 
20 written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? And his 
servants arose, and made a conspiracy, and slew en in "the house of 
21 Millo, which goeth down to Silla. For ‘Jozachar the son of Shimeath, 
and Jehozabad the son of }2Shomer, his servants, smote him, and he died; 
and they buried him with his fathers in the city of David: and” Amaziah 
his son reigned in his stead. 
13 IN !the three and twentieth year of Joash the son of Ahaziah king of 
Judah, Jehoahaz the son of Jehu began to reign over Israel in Samaria, 
2 and reigned seventeen years, And he did that which was evil in the 
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placed by the high priest at the entrance into the 
temple, into which the money given by the people 
for the repairs of the temple was to be put by 
the Levites who kept the door. The object of 
this chest was to make a separation between the 
money to be raised for the building from the ether 
moneys destined for the general use of the priests, in 
the hope that the penel would be more liberal in 
their contributions when it was known that their 
offerings would be devoted to the special Pa ose 
of making the necessary repairs, and that the duty 
of attending to this work was no longer to devolve 
on the priests, but to be undertaken by the king. 
11. they gave the money, being told, into the 
hands of them that did the work. The king 
sent his secretary, along with an agent of the high 
priest (2 Chr. xxiv. 11), to count the money in the 
chest from time to time, and deliver the amount 


Turkey and other Eastern countries. 
there were not... bowls, &c. 


appropriated to the 


directed (Lev. v. 15, 16; Num. v. 8) 
17. 
on 2 Chr. xxiv. 23, 24.) 
19-21.—HE 138 SLAIN. 


bags, which are labelled and sealed by a proper 
otticer, is a common way of using the currency in 
13. Howbeit 


When the repairs 
of the temple had been completed, the surplus was 
purchase of the temple furni- 


ture. The integrity of the overseers of the work 
being undonbted, no account was exacted of the 
way in which they applied the mon 


them, while other moneys levied at 


v4 given to 
were left to the disposal of the priests, as the law 


e temple 


Then Hazael.. . fought against Gath—(see 


20. his servants arose... and slew Joash in 
the house ef Millo—(see on 1 Ki. ix. 24; 2 Chr. 


to the overseers of the building, who paid the 
workmen and purchased all necessary materials. 
The custom of putting ae of certain amount in 


xxiv. 25.) 

CHAP. XIIL 1-7.—JEHOAHA2’s WICKED REIGN 
OVER ISRAEL. 

J, Jehoahas.., reigned seventeen years. Un- 


The death 2 KINGS XIII. of Jehoahaz. 


sight of the Lorp, and ?followed the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, 
3 which made Israel to sin; he departed not therefrom. And “the anger 
of the Lorp was kindled against Israel; and he delivered them into the 
hand of » Hazael king of Syria, and into the hand of Ben-hadad the son 
4 of Hazael, all their days.” And Jehoahaz ‘besought the Lorp, and the 
Lorp hearkened unto him; for “he saw the oppression of Israel, because 
5 the king of Syria oppressed them. (And ‘the Lorp gave Israel a saviour, 
so that they went out from under the hand of the Syrians: and the 
6 children of idee dwelt in their tents, 8as beforetime. Nevertheless they 
departed not from the sins of the house of Jeroboam, who made Israel 
sin, but *walked therein: ‘and there remained the grove also in 
7 Samaria.) Neither did he leave of the people to Jehoahaz but fifty 
horsemen, and ten chariots, and ten thousand footmen; for the king 
ee py had destroyed them, %and kad made them like the dust by 
threshing. 
8 Now the rest of the acts of Jehoahaz, and all that he did, and his 
might, are they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of 
9 Israel? And Jehoahaz slept with his fathers; and they buried him in 
Samaria: and Joash his son reigned in his stead.® 
10 In the thirty and seventh year of Joash king of Judah began 7 Jehoash 
the son of Jehoahaz to reign over Israel in Samaria, and reigned sixteen 
11 years. And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lorp; he 
departed not from all the sins of Jeroboam the son of N ebat, who made 
12 israel sin: du¢ he walked therein. And *the rest of the acts of Joash, 
and all that he did, and ‘his might wherewith he fought against Amaziah 
king of Judah, are they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the 
13 kings of Israel? And Joash slept with his fathers; and Jeroboam sat 
ee his throne: and Joash was buried in Samaria with the kings of 
srael, 
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after. 

@ Lev. 28. 17. 
Judg 2.14, 
Ps. 7. 11. 
Isa. 10. 5, 6, 
Isa. 42. 8. 
Nah. 1. 2-3, 

> Gen. 31. 4% 
ch. 8 12. 

° Num 21.7, 
Judg. 6. 6, 
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Job 41 10, 
Ps. 78, 34, 

@ Fx. 3.7. 
ch. 14. 26 
[ro 15.3. 
Jer, 32. 19, 

“ch 1425, 

27. 

3 as yester- 
day, and 
third day. 

4 he walked. 

/ 1 Ki. 16.33, 
ch.17. 16, 

§ stood. 

% Amos1.3 

6 Alone. 

7 In consort 
with his 
father, 
ch. 14. 1. 

h ch, 14. 15, 

¢ ch. 14. 9 
2 Chr.25,17, 


der his government, which pursued the policy | opinion that v. 7 is ont of its proper place, and 
of his predecessors regarding the Barport of the | suggest that it should come immediately after 


calf-worship, Israel’s apostasy from t 


e true God |v. 4. 6. there remained the grove—Asherah, the 


became greater and more confirmed than in the idol set up by Abab (1 Ki. xvi. 33), and which 
time of his father Jehu. The national chastise- | ought to have been demolished (Deut. vii. 5). 7. 


ment, when it came, was consequently the more | made them like the dust by threshing. 


Threshing 


8evere; and the instruments employed by the] in the East is performed in the open air, upon a 
Lord in scourging the revolted nation were azael, | level plot of ground daubed over with a covering, 
and his son and general, Ben-hadad, in resisting | to prevent as much as possible the earth, sand, 
whose successive invasions the Israelitish army | or gravel from rising. A great quantity of them 


was sadly reduced and weakened. 3. he de- all 


, notwithstanding this precaution, must una- 


livered them into the hand of Hazael.., and | voidably be taken up with the grain ; at the same 
-.. Ben-hadad .,. all their days—rather, ‘all | time, the straw is shattered to pieces. Hence it 
his days’ (vv. 22, 23). In the extremity of his | is a most significant figure, frequently employed 
distress Jehoahaz besought the Lord, and_ was | by Orientals to describe a state of national suffer- 
heard, not on his own account (Ps. Ixvi. 18; Prov. | ing little short of extermination (Isa. xxi. 10; 
1 28; xv. 8), but that of the ancient covenant | Mic. iv. 12; Jer. li. 33). The figure originated in 
with the patriarchs (v, 23), 4, he saw the oppres- | a barbarous war-custom, which Hazael literally 
sion of Israel—i. e., commiserated the fallen con- | followed (Amos i. 3, 4: cf. 2 Sam. viii, 31 ; Judg. 


dition of His chosen people. The Divine honour | viii. 7). 
and the interests of true religion required that| 8-12—Joasn SUCCEEDS HIM. 


deliverance should .be granted them to check] 8, his might. This is particularly noticed, in 
the triumph of the idolatrous enem , and put an | order to show that the grievous oppression from 
end to their blasphemous taunts t at God had | foreign enemies by which the Israelites were 
forsaken Israel (Deut. xxxii. 27; Ps, xii. 4), 5. @| ground down, was not owing to the cowardice or 
saviour, This refers neither to some patriotic soporte of their king, but solely to the righteous 


defender nor some signal victory, but to the de- | and terri 
liverance obtained for Israel by the two successors tasy. 


le judgment of God for their foul apos- 


of Jehoabaz—viz., Joash, who regained all the| 10. In the thirty and seventh year of Joash 
cities which the Syrians had en from his | king of Judah began Jehoash . .. to reign over 
father (v. 25); and Jeroboam IL, who restored | Israel. Jehoash was associated with his father 
the former boundaries of Israel (ch. xiv. 25), in the government three ears, otherwise his 
[fhe Septuagint has Zdwxe xéetos cwrnpiav ve | reign must have been described as commencing ia 
deoair, the Lord gave deliverance to Israel.] | the fortieth year of Joash, king of Judah, 12 


his is probably the correct reading (see v. 17 
** the Lord’s deliverance Pi Several critics are o 


his might wherewith he fought against Ama- 
f | ziab—(eee on ch. xiv, 8-14) The usual summary 


The death and 
14 


16 bow and arrows. 


17 upon the king’s hands, 
he opened i. 


king of Israel, “Smite upon the ground: 


consumed 7¢: whereas now thou shalt smite Syria but thrice. 


20 And °Elisha died, and the 
21 Moabites invaded the land at th 


upon his feet. 
22 


2 KINGS XIII. burial of Elisha, 
Now Elisha was fallen sick of his sickness whereof he died. And Joash | _3-°.*. 
the king of Israel came down unto him, and wept over his face, and said, |/ °. 21% 
O my father, my father! /the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof! ee mite, 
15 And Elisha said unto him, Take bow and arrows: and he took unto him Miko. 
And he said to the king of Israel, §Put thine hand | * ™*e 
upon the bow: and he put his hand upon it: and Elisha put his *hands| {3°*"* 
, And he said, Open the window eastward: and | + Gen. 49. 2 
Then Elisha said, Shoot: and he shot. And he said, The |, °.** 
_arrow of the Lorp’s deliverance, and the arrow of deliverance from Syria: aveae i 
for thou shalt smite the Syrians in ‘Aphek, till thou have consumed them. | * He pro- 
18 And he said, ‘Take the arrows: and he took them. And he said unto the| PbeHed 
ound: and he smote thrice, and stayed. a 
19 And the man of God was wroth with him, and said, Thou shouldest have | * ch.s2 
smitten five or six times; then hadst thou smitten Syria till thou hadst | vert 
n. 
buried him. And “the bands of the| sone, 
E e coming inof the year. Anditcameto| 3% 
pass, as they were burying a man, that, behold, they spied a band of men; | p zy 2 Pie 
and they cast the man into the sepulchre of Elisha: and when the man | ® Judg 10 16. 
10was let down, and touched the hones of Elisha, he revived, and stood $.1*,"), 
- 4 Isa 30. 18, 
But ?Hazael king of Syria oppressed Israel all the days of Jehoahaz.| 1. 
23 And %the Lorp was gracious unto them, and had compassion on them, |, 72°,"6," 
and had ‘respect unto them, ‘because of his covenant with Abraham,| 2 no 
* Ex, 32. 13, 


Isaac, and Jacob, and would not destroy them, neither cast he them from 


of his life and reign occurs rather early, and is 
nope a a ee in the account given of the reign of 
the king of Judah (ch. xiv. 15). 

14 Blisha was fallen sick of his sickness 
whereof he died. Every man’s death is occa- 
sioned by some disease, and so was Elisha’s. 
But in intimating it there seems a contrast tacitly 
made between him and his prophetic predecessor, 
who did not die, Joash...came... and wept 
over his face—visited him where he was lying ill 
of this mortal sickness, aud expressed deep sorrow, 
not from the personal respect he bore for the pro- 
phet, but for the incalculable loss his death would 
occasion to the ae eete my father, my father, 
&c.—(see on ch. ii. 12.) These words seem to have 
been a complimentary phrase, applied to one who 
was thought an eminent guardian and deliverer 
of his country; and the particular application of 
them to Elisha, who by his counsels and prayers 
had obtained many glorious victories for Israel, 
shows that the king possessed some measure of 
faith and trust, which, though weak, was accepted, 
and called forth the prophet’s dying benediction. 
15. Take bow and arrows. Hostilities were 
usually proclaimed by a herald, sometimes by a 
king or general making a public and formal dis- 
charge of an arrow into the enemy’s country. 
Elisha directed Joash to do this, as a symbolical 
act designed to intimate more fully and _signi- 
ficautly the victories promised to the king of 
Israel over the Syrians. His laying his hands 
upon the king’s hands was to represent the power 
imparted tothe bow-shot as coming from the Lord 
through the medium of the prophet. His shoot- 
ing the first arrow eastward—to that part of his 
kingdom which the Syrians had taken, and which 
was east of Samaria—was a declaration of war 
against them for the invasion. His shooting the 
other arrows into the ground was in token of the 
number of victories he was to gain; but his stop- 

ing at the third betrayed the weakness of his 
ie 3 for as the depen arrow signified a 


victory over the Syrians, it is evident that the 
more arrows he shot, the more victories he would 
gain; and as he stopped so soon, his conquests 
would be incomplete. 

20. Elisha died. Enjoying a happier life than 
Elijah, as he possessed a milder character, and 
bore a less hard commission, his rough garment 
was honoured even at the court. the bands of 
the Moabites invaded the land. The people of 
Moab and Ammon began at this time to cause 
constant aunoyance to the Israelites: for centu- 
ries they made periodical inroads upon the country 
west of Jordan, devastating the land and driving 
off the cattle, as the wild Arab tribes do to the 
peaceful settlers in the present day. The time 
chosen for these predatory incursions was—at 
the coming in of the year—i.e¢., the spring, the 
usual season of inning campaigns 1n ancient 
times. Predatory bands from Moab Gencrally 
made incursions at that time on the lands of 
Israel, because the crops were ripe. The bearers 
of a yl ge alarmed BY the appentapee in the dis- 
tance of one of these bands, hastily deposited, as 
vassed that way, their load in Elisha’s 
sepulchre, which might be easily done by remov- 
ing the stone at the mouth of the cave. Accord- 
ing to the Jewish and Eastern custom, his body, 
as well as that of the man who was miraculously 
restored, was not laid in a coffin, but only swathed, 
go that the bodies could be brought into contact ; 
and the object of the miracle was to stimulate 
the king and people of Israel’s faith in the still 
unaccomplished predictions of Elisha respecting 
the war with the Syrians. Accordingly the his- 
torian forthwith records the historical fulfilment 
of the prediction (mv, 22-25), in the defeat of the 
enemy, in the recovery of the cities that had been 
taken, and their restoration to the kingdom of 


they 


Tae! 

23. the Lord was gracious unto them... 
neither cast he them from his presence as yet— 
from the land of Canaan, where the symbols of 


Joash defeats Amaziah, 2 KINGS XIV. king of Judah. 


24 his "presence as yet. So Hazael king of Syria died; and Ben-hadad his 
25 son reigned in his stead. And Jehoash the son of Jehoahaz took again 
out of the hand of Ben-hadad the son of Hazael the cities which he had 
taken out of the hand of Jehoabaz his father by war: ‘three times did 
Joash beat him, and recovered the cities of Israel. t , 
14 IN “the second year of Joash son of Jehoahaz king of Israel reigned 
2 *Amaziah the son of Joash king of Judah. He was twenty and five years 
old when he began to reign, and reigned twenty and nine years in 
3 Jerusalem. And his mother’s name was Jehoaddan of Jerusalem, And 
he did that which was right in the sight of the Lorp, yet not like David 
4 his father: he did according to all things as Joash his father did. How- 
beit ‘the high places were not taken away; as yet the people did sacrifice 
5 and burnt incense on the high places. And it came to pass, as soon as 
the kingdom was confirmed in his hand, that he slew his servants ¢which 
6 had slain the king his father. But the children of the murderers he slew 
not: according unto that which is written in the book of the law of Moses, 
wherein the ipa commanded, saying, The ‘fathers shall not be put to 
death for the children, nor the children be put to death for the fathers; 
7 but every man shall be put to death for his own sin. He / slew of Edom 
in the valley of Salt ten thousand, and took 1Selah by war, and called 
the name of it *Joktheel unto this day. 
8 _ Then ‘Amaziah sent messengers to ts ehoash, the son of Jehoahaz, son of 
Jehu, king of Israel, saying, /Come, let us look one another in the face. 
9 And Jehoash the king of Taras sent to Amaziah king of Judah, saying, 
*The thistle that was in Lebanon sent to the cedar ‘that was in Lebanon, 
saying, Give thy daughter to my son to wife: and there passed by a wild 
10 beast that was in Lebanon, and trode down the thistle. Thou hast 
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Pro. 17. 14 

& Judg. 9. 8 

41 Ki. 4, 33, 


His presence and worship were exclusively mani- | determined to reduce them to their former sub- 


fested. jection, formed a hostile expedition against them, 
CHAP. XIV. 1-6,—Amaztan’s coop REIGN in which he routed their army, and made himself 
OVER JUDAH. master of their capital. ‘*The valley of Salt” is 


8. he did that which was right... yet not | that part of the Ghor which comprises the salt 
like David his father. The beginning of his | and sandy plain to the south of the Dead Sea, 
reign was excellent, for he acted the part of a Selah [vbpn, the rock]~generally thought to be 


constitutional king, according to the law of God, 


t not with perfect sincerity of heart (cf. 2 Chr. | Petra. Joktheel—i. c., given or conquered by God. 
Sees 2); 16r, ug in the case Of his father Joash, | (See the history of iB conquest more fully de- 


the early promise was belied by the devious | tailed, 2 Chr. xxv. 61 
course he personally followed in later life (see on 8-16.—JoasH DEFEATS HIM. 


2 Chr. xx. 14), as well as by the public irregulari-|_8. Amaziah sent messengers to Jehoash . . ° 


ties he tolerated in the kingdom. 6, as soon as | King of Israel. This bold and haught 


the kingdom was confirmed in his hand. This | which was most probably stimulated 


y challenge, 
bya device 


is regarded as implying that Judah had become | Of satisfaction for the outrages perpetrated by the 
a tributary dependency of Assyria, and that each | discharged auxiliaries of Israel (2 Chr. xxv. Aa on 
prince, at his accession, required to be formally | the towns that lay on their a home, as well as 


confirmed in his kingdom by his Assyrian suzerain, | by revenge for the massacre o 


his ancestors by 


It was an act of justice, no less than of filial piety, to | Jehu (ch. ix. \ sprang, there is little doubt, from 
ent en 


avenge the murder of his father; but it is evi pride and self-confi 


ce, inspired by his victory 


that the two assassins must have possessed con. | over the Edomites. let us look one another in 
siderable weight and influence, as the king was | the face [09 ny-m) (hithpael)]-i.e., in a hostile 
obliged to retain them in his service, and durst sense. Gesenius interprets it, ‘fighting hand to 
not, for fear of their friends and supporters, in- | hand, in close combat,’ of course with their re. 
stitute proceedings epee them until his power | spective armies (cf. v. 11; 2 Chr. xxv, 17-21). 


had been fully conso 
of the murderers he slew not. This moderation, 


idated. 6, But the children f eptuagint, dpSwuev rpocwmois, let us be seen in 
aces.] 9, Jehoash the king of Israel sent to 


inspired by the Mosaic law (Deut. xxiv. 16), dis- Amaziah. Peo) le in the East very often express 
plays the good character of this prince, for the | their sentiments in a parabolic form, especially 
course thus pursued towards the families of the | when they intend to conve unwelcome truths, or 
regicides was directly contrary to the prevailing | a contemptuous sneer. This was the design of 
customs of antiquity, according to which all con- | the admonitory fable related by Joash in his 
nected with the criminals were doomed to unspar- | reply. The thistle, a low shrub, might be chosen 


ing destruction. 


to represent Amaziah, a petty prince; the cedar. 


7.—HE smites Epom. the powerful sovereign of Israel; and the wild 


7, He slew of Edom in the valley of Salt ten beast that trode down the thistle. 


the overwhelm- 


thousand. In the reign of Joram the Edomites ing army with which Israel could desolate J udah. 
had revolted (see on ay 20). But Amaziah, | But, perhaps, without making so minute an appli: 


Jeroboam’s wicked reign 


2 KINGS XIV. 


over Judah, 


indeed smitten Edom, and thine heart hath lifted thee up: glory of this, | _B ©. 826. 


and tarry 
11 thou shouldest fall, even thou, 
would not hear. 


12 which belongeth 


14 hundred cubits. And he too 


king’s house, and hostages, and returned to Samaria. 


15 


16 book of the Chronicles of the kings of 
his fathers, 

: Jeroboam his son reigned in his stead, 
7 


20 and slew him there. 

buried at Jerusalem with his fat 
21 ~=And all the 
22 old, and made 


fathers. 
23 
Jeroboam the son of 


at home; for why shouldest thou “meddle to thy hurt, that 
and Judah with thee? But Amaziah 
| not | Therefore Jehoash king of Israel went up; and he and| 17. 
Amaziah king of Judah looked one another in the face at ° Beth-shemesh,. 
to Judah. And Judah was put to 
13 Israel; and they fled every man to their tents. And Jehoash king of 
Israel took Amaziah king of Judah, the son of Jehoash, the son of 
Ahaziah, at Beth-shemesh, and came to Jerusalem, and 
wall of Jerusalem from ?the gate of Ephraim unto ?the corner gate, four 


™ Deut. 8. 14, 


the worse before 


Pro 2%. 17, 
Luke 14.31, 


brake down the 


32, 
° Josh, 21.16, 


; all "the gold and silver, and all the vessels | * "8 

that were found in the house of the ty and in the treasures of the pment 
Neh. 8, 16, 
ow ‘the rest of the acts of Jehoash which he did, and his might, and | , Ne>.13%. 
how he fought with Amaziah king of Judah, are they not written in the| zen tre. 
; Israel ? hag Jehoash slept with | "1 Ki. 7. 51. 
and was buried in Samaria with the kings of Isracl; and}, 2, 

h, 10, 34, 

And ‘Amaziah the son of Joash king of Judah lived after the death of ch. 13 2 
18 Jehoash, son of Jehoahaz king of Israel, fifteen years, And the rest of h ager 
the acts of Amaziah, are they not written in the book of the Chronicles| ‘on 
19 of the kings of Judah? Now “they made a conspiracy against him in|_ 2Cbr.25.27. 
Jerusalem: and he fled to "Lachish; but they sent after him to Lachish, | 4 70%2!°3" 
And they brought him on horses; and he was| chr 2i.1, 

ers in the city of David. Uzziah. 

people of Judah “took Azariah, which was sixteen years | ‘1 <1." 

him king instead of his father Amaziah. He built} chic 
*Elath, and restored it to Judah, after that the king slept with his dented 

In *the fifteenth ye of Amaziah the son of Joash king of Judah, Now he 

oash king of Israel began to reign in Samaria, and — t0 

alone. 


24 reigned forty and one years. And he did that which was evil in the sight 


cation, the parable may be explained generally, as 
describing, in a striking manner, the effects of 
pride and ambition, towering far beyond their 
natural sphere, and sure to fall with a sudden and 
ruinous crash. The moral of the fable is con- 
tained in v. 10. 11. But Amaziah would not hear. 
The sarcastic tenor of this reply incited the kin 

of Judah the more; for, being in a state of judicia 
blindness and infatuation (2 Chr. xxv. 20), he was 
immovably determined on war. The superior 
energy of Joash, however, surprised him ere he 
had completed his military preparations. Pour- 
ing @ numerous army into the ag 4 of Judah, 
he encountered Amaziah in a pitched battle, 
routed his army, took himself prisoner, and hav- 
ing marched to Jerusalem, not only demolished 
part of the city walls, but plundered the trea- 
sures of the palace and temple, and, taking hos- 
tages to prevent any further molestation from 
Judah, terminated the war. Without leaving a 
garrison in Jerusalem, he returned to his capital 
with all convenient speed, his presence and 
whole forces betag required to repel the trouble- 
some incursions of the Syrians. 

17-20.—HEz 18 SLAIN IN A CONSPIRACY. 

23. they made a conspiracy against him in 
Jerusalem. Amaziah’s apostasy (2 Chr. xxv. 27) 
was followed by a general mal-administration, 
especially the disastrous issue of the war with 
Taracl—the ruinous condition of Jerusalem, the 
plunder of the temple, and the loss of their chil- 
dren, who were taken Dh hostages—lost him the 


respect and attachment, not of the grandees only, 
but of his subjects generally, who were in a state 
of rebellion. ‘he king fled in terror to Lachish, 
a frontier-town of the Philistines, where, how- 
ever, he was traced and murdered. His friends 
had his corpse brought, without any pomp or 
ceremony, in a chariot to Jerusalem, where he 
was interred among his royal ancestors, 
21-23.—AZARIAH SUCCEEDS HIM. 

21, all the people of Judah took Azarlah—or 
Uzziah (ch. xv. 30; 2 Chr. xxvi. ei The popular 
opposition had been personally directed against 
Amaziah, as the author of their calamities, but it 
was not extended to his family or heir. 22. He 
built Elath—fortified that seaport. It had 
revolted with the rest of Edom, but was now 
recovered by Uzziah, his father, who did not com- 
plete the conquest of Edom, having left him that 
work to do. 

23-29.—JEROBOAM’S WICKED REIGN OVER JU- 
DAH. 

23, Jeroboam the son of Joash king of Israel. 
He had been previously associated with his father 
for several years in the government. and reigned 
forty and oneyears. Hwald, 7'henius, and others 
maintain that an error in the Hebrew numera 
letters has occurred here—the duration of Jero- 
boam’s reign having been originally stated at 
fifty-two or fifty-three instead of forty-one years. 
But such a supposition is exceedingly improb- 
able, as it implies the mistake to be considered 
as not limited to one, but to have extended 


The death 


25 Nebat, who made Israel to sin. 


Joash. 
28 


his stead. 


2 KINGS XIV. 


: eparted not from all the sins of Jeroboam the son of 

oF ee eee ta He restored the coast of Israel *from the 
entering of Hamath unto ‘the sea of the plain, according to the word of 
the Lorp God of Israel, which he spake by the hand of his servant “Jonah, 

26 the son of Amittai, the prophet, which was of *Gath-hepher. 
Lorp ‘saw the affliction of Israel, that t¢ was very bitter: for % there 

27 was not any shut up, nor any left, nor any helper for Israel. And 
‘the Lorp said not that he would blot out the name of Israel from 
under heaven: but he saved them by the hand of Jeroboam the son of 


Now the rest of the acts of Jeroboam, and all that he did, and his 
might, how he warred, and how he recovered Damascus, and Hamath, 
J vchich belonged to Judah, for Israel, are they not written in the book of 
29 the Chronicles of the kings of Israel? And Jeroboam slept with his 
fathers, even with the kings of Israel; and ° Zachariah his son reigned in 


of Jeroboam. 
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to several letters (see on ch. xv. 8). 2& he 
did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord—by adhering to the favourite religious 
policy of the Israelitish government. 25. He re- 
stored the coast of Israel, &c. Recovering the 
territory lost by the successful border incursions 
of Hazael (see on ch. x. 32), he re-established the 
ancient boundaries of the ten tribes. This result 
had been predicted by Jonab, of whom the only 
account transmitted to us is contained in this 
passage, and in the book called by his name. The 
prophecies by which he animated the patriotism 
‘of Jeroboam II. in his long and severe ork ep 
against the kings of Syria have not been recorded 
for, although there was an unbroken series of pro- 
phets in Israel, none of them committed their 
redictions to writing; and Hosea, who lived after 
onah, in the latter end of the reign of this Jero- 
boam, was the first whose prophecies, receiving a 
permanent form, were afterwards admitted into 
the sacred canon. As to Jonah’s su posed par- 
entage, see on 1 Ki. xvii. 17-23, is father’s 
name was Amittai ['mpx, true]—a name given 
him, according to Jewish tradition, in reference to 
his mother's saying (v. 24), ‘‘Now I know that 
the word of the Lord in thy mouth is truth;” 
hence, they say, Jonah was called the son of 
Amittai—i. e., the son of truth. Amittai is sup- 
posed to have been a prophet himself. If this Jew- 
ish tradition have any foundation, the family must 
have removed from Zarephath, or, at all events, 
Jouah himself, to Gath-hepher, atown of Zebulun, 
in lower Galilee. 26, For the Lord saw the afflic- 
tion of Israel, that it was very bitter [nnb —W 
“inp]—that the affliction of Israel was very per- 
verse; i.¢., stubborn, or incurable, [The Sep- 
tuagint has tamsivwoww Iapaid mixpav opddpa, the 
aftiction of Israel very bitter ; apparently read- 
ing 79D (adjective), instead of the word in the 
present Hebrew text, 3b (verb). for there was 


not any shut up, nor any left. This pbrase, 
the import of which is quite plain, bas been va- 
riously explained. Some consider ‘none shut 
up,’ a8 meaning, there were none secure in their 
Strong cities, or hiding-places (Judg. vii. 2; 1 Sam, 
xiv. 11), whence there might be some hope of 
their coming out, And ‘none left,’ as referring 
to the poor and contemptible people who were 
neglected, and allowed to continue as a remnant 
by the conquerors of a vanquished country (see 
on ch, xxv. 12), Grotius understands by.~‘shut 
np,” captives; Gesenius oe the phrase ["nxy 


an7}], the shut up, and the let go free—i. e., the 
bond and the free—all, every one, in the districts 
desolated by Hazael, were cut off, and the people 
destroyed ie the phrase used ch. ix. 8; Deut. 
xxxii. 36; 1 Ki. xiv. 10; xxi. 21; other explana. 
tions are given. [Gesenius, 319]. 27. the Lord said 
not that he would blot out the name of Israel. 
As the purposes of the Divine covenant forbade 
as yet the overthrow of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes (see on ch. xiii. 23), God was pleased to 
show a token of mercy to Israe]. he saved them 
by the hand of Jeroboam the son of Joash. He 
was the last king by whom Jehovah sent deliver- 
ance to Israel; and He granted to this king a 
remarkable measure of national prosperity, en- 
abling him to extend the borders of his kingdom 
even to the Euphrates and the Dead Sea (Sea of 


the Plain [7298p], the Arabah). The reign of this 


king, which was distinguished by so extraordinary 
a flow of prosperity, increased the religious apos- 
ag and by consequence the moral degeneracy 
of Israel. Under him, the corruption of manvers 
became extreme, and laid the foundation for those 
public calamities which befell the kingdom soon 
after his demise, and quickly accomplished the 
destruction of the nation. In fact, as Hengsten- 
berg well observes, ‘the prosperity only confirmed 
the people still more in their security. Instead of 
being led to repentance by the unmerited mercy 
of God, they considered this pespery as a Te- 
ward of their apostasy, as the seal by which 
Jehovah-Baal confirmed the rectitude of their 
ways. The false prophets, too, did what was in 
their power to strengthen them in their delusion, 
whilst the true prophets preached to deaf ears 

(‘ Christology,’ i., p. 172). Hengstenberg refers in 
this last sentence to the emphatic warnings ad- 
dressed to Jeroboam by Hosea and Amos. Al- 
though his whole reign was marked by signal 
successes, notwithstanding that apostasy, which 
was usually punished by war and loss of national 
independence, the wrath of God was denounced 
against Israel, as well as the future destruction of 
the house of Jeroboam by the two named prophets 

whose writings sufliciently attest the faithfu 

execution of their mission. 

28, the rest of the acts of Jeroboam, and all 
that he did, and his might, &c. his is the 
usual formula, intimating that the chief incidents 
of his reign were chronicled in the national annals. 
But particular mention is made of ‘his might” 
["75}, personal prowess, valiant deeds). 


Zachariah’s reign 


he when he began to reign; 
3 salem. oy 


CHAP. XV. 1-4.—Azarran’s REIGN OVER 


UDAH. 

1. In the twenty and seventh year of Jeroboam. 
As Amaziah, the father of Azariah, lived only till 
the fifteenth year of Jerobozm II. (cf. ch. xiv. 17, 
23), there is a difficulty in reconciling that fact 
with the chronological statement in the first verse 
of this chapter. It may be removed, however; 
and a satisfactory explauation apes by assuming, 
what seems exceedingly probable, that Jeroboam 
had reigned in conjunction with his father for 
eleven or twelve years, and on the demise of his 
father, reigned alone. Thus his reign would have 
a double commencement. According to the former 
view, this would be his twenty-seventh year; 
according to the latter, his fifteenth year. Or, 
it is thought that the throne of Judah continued 
vacant eleven or twelve years, between the death 
of Amaziah and the inauguration of his son Aza- 
riah, who, being a boy four years old when his 
father was murdered, a regency was, by the 
popala will, appointed during his miuority, for 

e was not formally inaugurated into the kingdom 
till he was sixteen. His reign was the longest, 
with the exception of Manasseh’s, in the sacre 
history, extending to fifty-two years; but chrono- 
logists are not agreed as to the period from which 
this term is to be computed, whether the date of 
his father’s death, or from the time of his actual 
accession. began Azariah ... to reign [np 


and wy, might of Jehovah; 7171p, is probably a 
clerical error]. He is ealled Azariah here, wv. 6, 
7,8, 23, 27; but Uzziah, vv. 13, 32, 34, &c. [Septuas 
int, ik ice The character of his reign is, 
escri by the brief formula employed by the 
inspired historian in recording the religious policy 
of the later kings. But his reign was a very active 
as well as eventful one, and is fully related, 2 
Chr. xxvi. Elated by the possession of great 
power, and presumptuously arrogating to himeelf, 
as the heathen kings, the functions both of the 
regal and sacerdotal offices, he was punished with 
leprosy, which, as the offence was capital (Num. 
Vili. I was equivalent to death; for this disease 
excluded him from all society (Lev. xiii. 46); and 
while Jotham, his son, as his viceroy, adminis- 
tered the affairs of the kingdom, devoting fixed 
portions of his time ay ta 1 Ki, vin, 7) to 


2 KINGS XV. 


15 IN the ! twenty and seventh year of Jeroboam king of Israel * began 
2 Azariah son of Amaziah king of Judah to reign. Sixteen years old was 
; and he reigned two and fifty years in Jeru- 
And his mother’s name was Jecoliah of Jerusalem. 
that which was right in the sight of the Lorp, according to all that his 

4 father Amaziah had done; save *that the high places were not removed: 
the people sacrificed and burnt incense still on the high places. 

5 And the Loxp ‘smote the king, so that he was a leper unto the day 
of his death, and ¢ dwelt in a several house. 
was over the house, judging the people of the land. 

6 And the rest of the acts of Azariah, and all that he did, are they not 

7 written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? 
slept with his fathers; and ‘they buried him with his fathers in the city of 
David: and Jotham his son reigned in his stead. 

8 In the thirty and eighth year of Azariah king of Judah did Zachariah 

9 the son of Jeroboam reign over Israel in Samaria six months, 
that which was evil in the sight of the Lorp, as his fathers had done: he 
departed not from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel 

10 to sin. And Shallum the son of Jabesh conspired against him, and “smote 
him before the people, and slew him, and reigned in his stead. 


over Israel 


B. C. 816, 
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And he did 


And Jotham the king’s son 


So Azariah 


° 2 Chr.26.10, 
@ Lev. 13. 46, 
© 2 Chr.26, 23, 
J As pro- 
phesied, 
Hos. 1 4, 
Amos 7, §, 


And he did 


the judicial duties—being about fifteen years of 
age (cf. v. 33)—he had: to dwell in a place apart 
by himself (see on ch. vii. 3). After a long reign 
he died, and was buried in the royal burying-field. 
though not in the royal cemetery of “‘the city of 
David” (2 Chr. xxvi. 33). 

8-16.—ZACHARIAH’S REIGN OVER ISRAEL. 


8. Im the thirty and eighth year of Azariah 
king of Judah did Zachariah ... reign over 
Israel. It has been sanposed, on the ground of 
the recorded duration of his father’s reign (see on 
ch. xiv. 21), where the Hebrew numerals are prob- 
ably corrupt, that there was an interregnum, from 
some unknown cause, between, the reign of Jero- 
boam and the accession of his son, which lasted, 
according to some, for ten or twelve years, accord- 
ing to others, for twenty-two years, or more, This 

rince, who was a weak, facile, grovelling sot 
Fos. v.), pursued the religions policy of the calf. 
worship, and his zelgp was short, being abruptly 
terminated by the hand of violence. There is 
nething, however, said iu the history as to an in- 
terregnum arising from anarchy or faction, and 
the idea might seem to be improbable after so 
vigorous areign asJeroboam’s. But that objection 
has no weight in the minds of many chronologists, 
who maintain that on the death of Jeroboam, his 
kingdom fell rapidly into confusion and decay. 
The sacred books are exceedingly short as regar 
the history of the last times of the kingdom of 
Israel. Sacred historiography has no interest in 
the details of this process of decay, which began 
with the death of Jeroboam, and which is repre- 
sented by Amos as it were the day of Israel's 
death (Amos vii. 11), although a bare existence is 
still for sometime spared. By the rejection of this 
interregnum, Hosea’s ministry would be shortened 
by twelve years; but this gain, if gain it be, can 
be purchased only at the expense of a most im- 
‘ceecaile extension of the duration of Jeroboam’s 
raign’ (Hengstenberg’s ‘Christology,’i.,p. 173). 10, 
Shallum the son of Jabesh conspired against him 
—one of his generals, and smote him before the 
people, He must have been aware of a deep and 
wide-spread disaffection before he ventured to 
perform the daring ae of a regicide, In the fate 
of Zachariah was fulfilled the prophecy addressed 
to Jehu (ch. x. 30; also Hos, i 4), that his family 


Menahem’s reign 2 KINGS XV. over Israel. 


11 And the rest of the acts of Zachariah, behold, they are written in the | _3-9-?7%_ 
12 book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel. This eas %the word of the | % eb. 10.3» 


Lorp which he spake unto Jehu, saying, Thy sons shall sit on the throne pas 
of Israel unto the fourth generation. And so it came to pass. _ Ps. 119 £9, 
13 Shallum the son of Jabesh began to reign in the nine and thirtieth year | 1ss-14. 2. 


14 of Uzziah “king of Judah; and he reigned 2a full month in Samaria. For a yer 


Menahem the son of Gadi went up from ‘Tirzah, and came to Samaria, | * Matt 1.8, 
and smote Shallum the son of Jabesh in Samaria, and slew him, and reigned | as. 
in his stead, 
15 And the rest of the acts of Shallum, and his conspiracy which he | * month ot 


ane pepeles they are written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings ; abe ae 
of Israel. ‘ 


16 Then Menahem smote /Tiphsah, and all that «ere therein, and the| songa 
coasts thereof from Tirzah: because they opened not to him, therefore he |‘ 1 Kt 4. 2 
smote i; and all *the women therein that were with child he ripped up. 

17 In the nine and thirtieth year of Azariah king of Judah began Mena-| 2 Chrss.17. 
hem the son of Gadi to reign over Israel, and reigned ten years in Samaria. ™ a 16, 

18 And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lorp: he departed not |: 1 
all his days from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel} Isao. 

19 tosin. And ‘Pul the king of Assyria came against the land: and Mena- wt 8% 
hem gave Pul a thousand talents of silver, that his hand might be with | "&™*® 

20 him to “confirm the kingdom in his hand. And Menahem %exacted| Iss 2 22 
the money of Israel, even of all the mighty men of wealth, of each man . Jer. 1. 5. 
fifty shekels of silver, to give to the king of Assyria: so the king of Assyria | * used 
turned back, and stayed not there in the land. forth. 


——— a CONE UL es es 
would possess the throne of Israel for four genera- | the statement here, that ‘‘the God of Israel] 
tions; and re Jehoahaz, Joash, Jehoram, | stirred up the spirit of Pul king of Assyria.” 
and Zachariah were his successors—but there his | But Hosea (ch. v. 13) referring to this crisis says 
dynasty terminated ; and perhaps it was the public | “ Ephraim (Israel) went to the Assyrian,” These 
knowledge of this prediction that prompted the | different statements may be reconciled thus,— 
Thanet design of Shallum (Hos. i. 4; _Amos Nae anrase mation, Teeolan a oberine 
. 9). enahem, induced, perhaps, e double motive 
13. Shallum , . , reigned a full month. This | of crushing a bold’ HEEL whee ambition had led 
usurper enjoyed a very brief reign, for he occupied | him to usurp the throne of a kingdom which from 
the throne only for one month, being opposed and | the time of Jehu had been an Assyrian dependency, 
slain by Menahem, who, according to Josephus | and of avengin the expedition of Menahem against 
(‘ Antiquities,’ b. ix., ch. ii, sec. 1), was com- | Thapsacus. Then Menahem, on his part, sent Pul 
mander of the forces. On the report of the king's | 1,000 talents, in order not only to divert him from 
murder, he was besiegi ‘Tirzah a town twelve | his hostile purpose, but at the same time to pur: 
miles east of Samaria, aid formerly a seat of the | chase his friendship and aid for the establishment 
kings of Israel. Raising the siege, he marched | of his own precarious sovereignty (‘‘to confirm the 
directly against the usurper, slew him, and reigned Kingdom in ie tee ?” pgs xiv.5). According to 
in his stea 1s view, which seems the proper order ofevents 
16, Menahem smote Tiphsah. Thapsacus, on Menahem did not make Ear tan poe ah to 
the western bank of the Euphrates, formed the | Assyria, but on ‘‘Pul the king of Assyria coming 
border city of Solomon's kingdom (i Ki. iv. 94), | against the land,” he took measures to change the 
and having been taken by Hazael, it was regained | ¢2emy when marching against the country, by the 
by the arms of Jeroboam, who justly ranked this | Ofer of a bribe, into a patron or protector for the 
important city amongst his most valuable con. | Security of his usurped dominion, which the pro- 
quests, The inhabitants refusing to open their | Phet Hosea, less concerned about the historical 
ates to him, Menahem took it by storm, and | fact than the disposition betrayed therein, might 
bevike spoiled it, committed the most barbarous very well censure as 2 going of Ephraim to the 
excesses, without regard either to age or sex— | ASSyrian (Hos.v. 13; vii. 11; viii. 9), anda covenant. 
excesses, the report of which is supposed to have | “king with Asshur’(ch. xii). a thousand talents 
attracted the notice of the Assyrian monarch, and | Of Silver = £62,200. This tribute, which Mena- 
led to that invasion of Israel which terminated in | bem raised by a poll-tax imposed on the wealthier 
its destruction. — of the Mao i oe , bribed Pul to return 
17-21.—MENAHEM’. : o Als Own country tr. v. 26). It was an 
17. reigned ten vents tn ne Fun govern oppressive exaction, and seems to form the subject 
ment was conducted on the religious policy of his of a strong prophetic interdict, roclaimed at the 
predecessors, 19. Pul the king of Assyria came (ara Ble pose ae Baby lonish captivity 
against the land [»; Septuagint, ovd, prob- | is attached to Pul as hie fi t ae a 
ably from the error of a copyist in mistaking the | Scripture of the great northern pandee he 
final A for a capital A elsewhere (1 Chr. v. 26); | invaded Palestine, and exercised n political int “ 
Vatican, daray; Alexandrine, @ades]. In the| ence in that country, The identifeathon hats 
passage just cited, it = said, conformably to | eongueror, bowever, with any of the Assyrian or 


Pekahiah’s reign 2 KINGS XV. over Israel. 
21 And the rest of the acts of Menahem, “and all that he dia, are they | ®.c.m. 
22 not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel? And 
merck g slept with his fathers; and Pekahiah his son reigned in|" vies hoa 
is stea 
23 __In the fiftieth year of Azariah king of Judah, Pekahiah the son of |e at 
Menahem began to reign over Israel in Samaria, and reigned °two years, | 1Ki 16.8. 
24 And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lorp: he departed | 1X1. 2.61. 
not from the sins of Jeroboam the son of N ebat, who made Israel to sin.| Soba... 
25 But Pekah the son of Remaliah, a captain of his, % conspired against him, | ? ch 9.5. . 
and smote him in Samaria, in the palace of the king’s owe with Argob | 1 Kt. 16.9 
and Arieh, and with him fifty men of the Gileadites: and he killed him, | °°. % 14 
and reigned in his room. at Te 
26 And the rest of the acts of Pekahiah, and all that he did, behold, they 2 ae 
are written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel, * ch. 13. 6, 
oe “Ja the two and fiftieth yea of Azariah king of Judah, *Pekah the son| ch.2".2. 
of Remaliah began to reign over Israel in Sataria, and reigned twenty |‘ ch.16 7 
28 years. Aud he did thot which was ‘evil in the sight of the Lorp: he| ***54 
departed not from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made | 2chr.28., 
Israel to sin. ae 
8a. 9. 1. 


29 


Babylonian monarchs has not been established ; for 
the various conjectures of Sir H. Rawlinson and 
the late Dr. Hincks in the eurly days of cuneiform 
studies—such as that the native appellation of Pul 
was Phallukha—that he was identical with Iva- 
lush—and that he was the last of the old or upper 
dynasty of Assyria, have been successively aban- 
doned; nay, even the idea of a close connection 
between Pul and Tiglath-pileser, which the tenor 
of the sacred narrative appeared to suggest, has 
been given up since the discovery of the Assyrian 
canon, which has shown that three reigns, extend- 
ing over a period of thirty-two years, intervened 
between Iva-lush IV. and Tiglath-pileser II. But 
what has most of all tended to overthrow the 
many hypotheses at one time advanced and zeal- 
ously supported by eminent explorers of cuneiform 
monuments, is that the name of Pul is not found 
in the list of Assyrian kings, nor can admit of 
being identified with that of any sovereign in the 
catalogue. The consequence is, that scholars in 
the present day are now divided in opinion as to 
whether Pul was not another name of Tiglath- 
pileser, or whether he was an Assyrian king at 
all. The grounds on which the supposed identifi- 
cation rests are briefly these. The sacred history 
records that Menahem paid tribute to Pul, and 
the Ninevite monuments expressly record that he 
made such payment to Tiglath-pileser in the 
eighth year hte reign ; whence the conclusion is 
drawn, that, as it is not very likely two Assyrian 
monarchs would successively undertake so distant 
an expedition as an invasion of Israel within the 
short space of ten years—which was the duration 
of Menahem’s reign—the tribute must have been 
offered to one and the same sovereign. Also, it is 
alleged that Pul and Tiglath-pileser are spoken of 
2 Chr. v. 26) in such a manner as to create an 
impression that they were identical—an impres- 
sion which receives additional strength from the 
circumstance that in the passage just cited 
the Syriac and Arabic versions have one name 
only, not two. These arguments, which are all 
tiat can be adducéd in ce of the theory of 
identification, are far from being satisfactory: for 
it must appear to the mind of every candid and 
unbiassed reader that the language of the sacred 
history, both in this book and in Chronicles, 
points to two caiwreels peovensisee. The present 


In the days of Pekah king of Israel came * Tiglath-pileser king of 


views entertained upon this obscure point are 
thus summarized by Rev. G. Rawlinson (* Ancient 
Monarchies,’ ii., p. 388):—‘The most probable 
supposition is, that he was a pretender to the 
Assyrian crown, never acknowledged at Nineveh, 
but established in the western and. southern pro- 
vinces so firmly that he could venture to conduct 
an expedition into lower Syria, and to claim there 
the fealty of Assyria’s vassals. Or, possibly, he 
may have been a Babylovian monarch, who, in 
the troublous times that had now come upon 
the northern empire, possessed himself of the 
Euphrates valley, and thence descended upon 
Syria and Palestine. Berosus represented Pul as 
a Chaldean king; and the name itself, which is 
wholly alien to the ordinary Assyrian type—being 
all compound words—has at least one counterpart 
amovg known Babylonian names.’ 
22-24.—PEKAHIAH’s REIGN. 

23, Pekahiah the son of Menahem began to 
reign. On comparing the date given with Aza- 
riah’s reign, it seems that several months had 
intervened between the death of Menahem and 
the accession of Pekahiah ; probably owing to a 
contest about the throne. 25. with Argob and 
Arieh, &c. Many commentators view these as the 
captain’s accomplices. But it is more probable 
that they were influential friends of the king's, 
who were murdered along with him. 

27-31.—PEKAH’S REIGN. 

29. In the days of Pekah... came Tiglath- 
pileser [rpx95-nb3n or Tpy2e-mi9n, Tilgath-pilneser 
ae xxvili. 20); Septuagint, OaryadpedXacap]. 

cholars are not agreed as to the import of this 
name. This monarch, who succeeded Pul on the 
throne of Assyria, is the only one of all the kings 
who does not give his genealogy, and is therefore 
supposed to have been a usurper. His annals 
have been discovered. in the Nimroud Mound, 
describing this expedition into Syria. The places 
taken are here mentioned as they occurred, and 
were conquered in the progress of an invasion. 
From the Assyrian monuments, it appears that 
Tiglath-pileser II, commenced his expedition 
against Syria in the fourth year of his reign, and 
that, as it lasted several years, he penetrated to 
the southern extremities of Palestine, reducing 
Damascus, Tyre, Samaria, and the Arabs bordering 


Ahaz’s wicked reign 


them captive to Assyria. 
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the high places. 
36 


37 


and Ahaz his son reigned in his stead. 
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Assyria, and took “Ijon, and Abel-beth-maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, 
nad Het and Gilead. and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, and carried 


oshea the son of Elah made a conspiracy against Pekah the son 
of Remaliah, and smote him, and slew him, and reigned in his stead,” in 
the twentieth year of Jotham the son of Uzziah. : 
And the rest of the acts of Pekah, and all that he did, behold, they are 
written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel. 
In the second year of Pekah the son of Remaliah king of Israel began 
33 *Jotham the son of Uzziah king of Judah to reign. Five and twenty years 
old was he when he began to reign; and he reigned sixteen years in Jeru- 
salem. And his mother’s name was Jerusha, the daughter of Zadok. 
84 And he did that which was right in the sight of the Lorp: he did 
35 according to all that his father Uzziah had done. : hig 
places wére not removed: the people sacrificed and burnt incense still in 
*He built the higher gate of the house of the Lorp. 
Now the rest of the acts of Jotham, and all that he did, ave they not 
written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? : 
In “those days the Lorp began to send against Judah *Rezin the king 
38 of Syria, and Pekah the son of Remahah. And Jotham slept with his 
fathers, and was buried with his fathers m the city of David his father: 


IN the seventeenth year of Pekah the son of Remaliah, “Ahaz the son 
2 of Jotham king of Judah began to reign. é 
when he began to reign, and reigned sixteen years in Jerusalem, and did 


ocer Judah. 


B. C. 740, 
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Howbeit *the high 


CHAP, 16, 


Twenty years old was Abaz | far ee 


upon Egypt, but without touching upon Judea, 
Philistia or the Pheenician eities. It was during 
this invasion that Menahem purchased submission 
by the payment of tribute, which, as already stated, 
is recorded on the Assyrian monuments to have 
been brought to him by Israelitish messengers in 
the eighth — of his reign. In consequence of 
the incompleteness of this Syrian war, and more 
immediately of the rebellion of Pekah, who, baving 
seized possession of a tributary kingdom, had set 
up as an independent prince, he in a few years 
renewed the campaign by an attack upon Samaria, 
the capital of the Israelitish king, and it was in 
the course of this second expedition he “lightly 
afflicted the land of Zebulun and the land of 
Naphtali” (Isa. ix. 1)—i.e., the northern districts 
of Palestinesprfacipally the portion that lay from 
the lake Merom to that of Gennesareth. The 
inhabitants of the whole country and the most 
important cities became a prey to the conqueror. 
jon—now Merj ’Aydn, near lake Hdleh. Abel- 
beth-maachah—or Abel-maim, now Abel, classed 
with Dan and Ijon (see 1 Ki. xv. 16-20: cf. 2 Chr. 
xvi. 4), Janoah. Its site has not been identified. 
XKedesh—commonly called Kedesh-vaphtali, now 
Kedes, an ancient royal city, occupying a most 
nicturesque situation, (see on Tosh. xii. 22; xx. 7; 
udg. iv) Hazor. According to Josephus (‘Anti- 
quities,’ b, v., ch. i.), ‘it lay over the lake Samoch- 
nites,” and probably south of Kedesh (see on 
Josh. xix. 35-39 ). It was long the pranetye) city in 
that northern region. Gilead —now Jil’éd, an 
extensive region on the east of Jordan, abounding 
in excellent pasturage, and well peopled. Galilee. 
This name, from a root denoting a circle or circuit, 
was originally Bee to a small region roun 
Kedesh (see on Josh. xx. 7; 1 Ki. ix. 11), com- 
rehending the twenty i abet Peptide by Solomon 
o Hiram (cf. Isa ix. 1;-Matt. iv. 15). all the 
land of Naphtali. This district, which comprised 
eome of the most beautiful scenery and the most 
fertile soil in Palestine, i eae over the plain of 


paper to the northern shores of the sea of 
alilee. 

80. Hoshea the son of Elah made a conspiracy 
against Pekah the son of Remaliah, and smote 
him, and slew him. It is highly probable that 
the discontent and disorders consequent upon the 
sufferings of the people, through so extensive a 
portion of the kingdom of Israel, originated the 
conspiracy by which, in the year following, Pe- 
kah’s throne became vacant. and reigned in his 
stead, in the twentieth year of Jotham the son 
of Uzziah. The murder of Pekah introduced a 
period of anarchy, which lasted nine years, and 
was terminated by Hoshea’s success in establish- 
ing himself on the throne (see further on ch. xvii. 
1). Jotham’s reign having lasted only sixteen 
years, the meaning is, that the reign of Hoshea 

gan in the twentieth year after the beginning of 
Jotham’s reign: the sacred historian, ot not 
yet introduced the name of Ahaz, reckoned the 
date by Jotham, whom he had already mentioned 
(see on 2 Chr. xxvii. 8). 

33-38.—JoTHAM’s REIGN OVER JUDAH. 

33. Five and twenty years old was he when ke 
began to reign—i, e., alone, for he had ruled as 
his father’s viceroy. 35, the higher gate of the 
house of the Lord—not the temple itself, but one 
of its courts; probably that which led into the 
palace (2 Chr. xxiii. 20). 

37. the Lord began to send against Judah, &c. 
This is the first intimation of the hostile feelings 
of the kings of Israel and Syria to Judah, which 
led them to form an alliance and make joint pre- 
parations for war, which, however, was not actually 
waged till the reign of Ahaz. 

CHAP. XVI. 1-16.—Anazs Wickep Reren 
OVER JUDAH, 

2. Twenty years old was Ahaz when he began 
to reign. What kind of education this young 
king had received, and to what unhappy influences 
he had n subjected, was soon made apparent 
after he assumed the sole power of government, 


The kings of Israel and 


and under every green tree. 


5 Then ‘Rezin king of Syria and Pekah son of Remaliah king of Israel 
came up to Jerusalem to war: and they besieged Ahaz, but could not 
6 overcome him. At that time Rezin king of Syria “recovered Elath to 
Syria, and drave the Jews from !Elath: and the Syrians came to Elath, 
7 and dwelt there unto this day. So Ahaz sent messengers "to ?Tiglath- 
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not that which was right in the sight of the Lorp his God, like David his 
3 father. But he walked in the way of the kings of Israel, yea, ’and made 
his son to pass through the fire, according to the “abominations of the 
heathen, whom the Lorp cast out from before the children of Israel. 
4 And he sacrificed and burnt incense in the high places, and “or the hills, 


Syria besiege Jerusalem, 
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At the time of his accession the nation do not 
seem to have generally apostatized with their 


king to the worship of false gods. In the whole. 


account given in this ey odd of the idolatries of 
Ahaz, not the slightest hint is thrown out re- 
specting the co-operation of his subjects. Butthe 
seeds of corruption were sown, and the baneful 
influence of royal example rapidly spread the 
contagion of idolatry. and did not that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord. Thecharacter 
of this king’s reign, the voluptuovsness and re- 
ligious degeneracy of all classes of the people, are 
graphically portrayed in the writings of Isaiah, 
who prophesied at that period. The t in- 
crease of worldly wealth and luxury in the reigns 
of Azariah and Jotham had introduced a host of 
corruptions, which, during the reign and by the 
influence of Ahaz, bore fruit in the idolatrous 
practices of every kind which prevailed in all 
| ophes of the kingdom (see on 2 Chr. xxviii. 24), 
3. walked in the way of the kings of Israel. This 
is descriptive of the early part of his reign, when, 
like the kings of Israel, he patronized the symbolic 
worship of God by images, but he graduall 
went further into gross idolatry (2 Chr. xxviii. 2). 
made his son to pass through the fire (ch. 
xxiii. 10). The hands of the idol Moloch, or Baal, 
being red-hot, the children were passed through 
between them, which was considered a form of 
lustration ; but there is reason to believe that in 
certain circumstances the children were burnt 
to death (Deut. xii. 31; Ps. cvi. 37; Jer. vii. 31; 
Ezek. xvi. 20, 21; xxiii. 37-39). It was the former 
of these practices Ahaz observed—that of purify- 
ing or sanctifying his children, by letting or 
‘ making them pass through the fire,’ and thereby 
dedicating them to that heathen divinity. It was 
a simple and quick operation, merely placing 
the child between the glowing arms of the idol ; 
but the rite was considered symbolical of purity. 
And something like this is observed still in Persia 
by the king of Persia, who sends his son, seated 
on_ a black horse, to ride through the flames, in 
order to prove the sacredness of his character, 
and to show to the crowd that fire will not hurt 
him. The practice, however, of makivg children 
pass through the fire was strongly pro ribited in 
the law (Lev. xviii. 21; xx. 2:5; Deut. xviii. 10), 
although there is no evidence that it was practised 
in Israel till the time of Ahaz. 

6. Then Rezin...and Pekah...came up to 
Jerusalem to war. Notwithstanding their great 
efforts and military preparations, they failed to 
take it, and, being disappointed, raised the siege 
and returned home (cf. Isa. vii. 1). It ride ee 
from Isa. vii. 6 that the invasion of Judah by 
the confederate kings (confederate in one sense ; 
but Rezin was the superior, and Pekah a tribu- 
tary vassal, bound to follow his master) was not a 
mere predatory expedition, but that it was the 
permanent reduction oF ee country, the destruc- 


tion of the whole family of David, and the estab- 
lishment of another tributary prince, that the 
had in view. A close examivation of the sevent 
and eighth chapters in the book of that prophet 
will furnish clear proof that there- was in Jeru- 
salem itself a powerful faction who were actively 
favouring the designs of the northern allies. [The 
word WP, rendered (v. 12) a conjederacy, is used 
throughout the history of the kings to signify a 
conspiracy only (ch. x}. 14; xii, 21; xiv. 19; xv. 
30. At the head of this conspiracy was the son 
of Tabeal, whom the invaders intended to set, as 
their vassal, on the throne of Judah, as the geo- 
graphical position of Syria excluded the possibility 
of dividing the former country, and annexing an 
part of it to the dominions of Rezin. Their ulti- 
mate object was to brivg Judah as well as Israel 
under vassalage to Syria, that by the union of the 
three kingdoms (and it is probable, cf. ch. xvii. 
4, that Egypt secretly favoured this policy) a 
broad, compact phalanx of opposition might be 
peaepted to the overwhelming power of Assyria. 
he extirpation of whole dynasties was familiar 
to those who were connected with Oriental courts; 
and the older a dynasty was, the more venerated 
and beloved by the people, the more necessary it 
was that no survivor should be left to claim back 
the crown from its usurper. But the uncondi- 
tional promise given to David, that his seed 
should for ever sit on the throne of Israel, irre- 
spective of the conduct of his descendants (2 Sam. 
vii. 12-16), prevented such dynastic changes in 
Judah, and occasioned the purpose of the allied 
kings being defeated, in spite of Ahaz. This 
result was all the more striking, that at another 
time, and in other circumstances, he was left to 
himself under incomparably greater calamities, 
when his kingdom was all but annihilated (see on 
2 Chr. xxviii. 5, 8, 17, 18) (see ‘ Jewish Intelligence,’ 
March, 1867.) 6. Rezin . . . recovered Elath— 
which Azariah had got into his possession (ch. xiv. 
22). and drave the Jews from Elath, This is 
the first passage in which the name has occurred. 
It was only in an advanced period of their history 
that the Hebrews were called ‘‘ Jews,” from the 
tribe of Judah, which was honoured to furnish 
the name, both because it returned in great pros- 
Rea from Babylon, while the other tribes were 
opelessly dispersed, and because from it was to 
spring the king Messiah. the Syrians... dwelt 
there unto this day[oninx. Itis most improbable 


that the Syrians came from Elath. The Keri 
and very many ancient MSS, have o'pitx, Edom- 
ites. The Septuagint version has ‘the Edomites,’ © 
which the most judicious commentators and tra- 
vellers prefer.] 7. 80 Ahaz sent messengers to 
Tiglath-pileser. In spite of the assurance given 
him by Isaiah by two signs—the one immediate, 
the other remote (Isa. vii. 14; viii. 4)—that the 
confederate kings would not prevail against him, 


The temple spoiled 2 KINGS XVI. by the king of Assyria. 


pileser king of Assyria, saying, I am thy servant, and thy son; come up, | 3 ©-™%. 


and save me out of the hand of the king of Syria, and out of the hand of | * ch. gg 
8 the king of Israel, which rise up against me. And Ahaz *took the silver ag 


and gold that was found in the house of the Lorp, and in the treasures | 2 chr.16.2. 
9 of the king’s house, and sent ¢t for a present to the king of Assyria. And |, 2(br 28.20. 
the king of Assyria hearkened unto him: for the king of Assyria went up i 
against *Damascus, and ‘took it, and carried the people of it captive to |« Forewold, 
4Kir, and slew Rezin. ; . é , bose 5. 

10 And king Ahaz went to Damascus to meet Tiglath-pileser king of ; 


5 Media. 
Assyria, and saw an altar that was at Damascus: and king Ahaz sent to| ss 2 7. 


Urijah the priest the fashion of the altar, and the pattern of it, according |/ . - 
11 to all the workmanship thereof. And Urijah the priest built an altar] ‘°° 
according to all that king Ahaz had sent from Damascus: so Urijah the 2.Chr 28.23, 
12 priest made 7¢ against king Ahaz came from Damascus, And when the |, 2 
ie was come from Damascus, the king saw the altar: and the king | Jere his. 
13 approached to the altar, and offered thereon, And he burnt his burnt | * Ex 40. 6, 
offering and his meat offering, and poured his drink offering, and sprinkled sone 
14 the blood of *his peace offerings, upon the altar. And he brought also |; py vs. 3 
the brasen altar, which ecas before the Lorp, from the fore front of the} 4. 
house, from between the altar and the house of the Lorp, and put it on ee 28, 2 
15 the north side of the altar, And king Ahaz commanded Urijah the 


ch 3, 20. 
priest, saying, Upon the great altar burn the ‘morning burnt offering, and |, Dat 12.11, 
the evening meat offering, and the king’s burnt sacrifice, and his meat age ye 
offering, with the burnt offering of all the people of the land, and their] 3¢urss6 
meat offering, and their drink offerings; and sprinkle upon it all the] Is.26. 


blood of the burnt offering, and all the blood of the sacrifice: and the Mate 
16 brasen altar shall be for me to “enquire by. Thus did Urijah the priest, 72% 


© BEL, % 2%, 


17 according to all that king Ahaz commanded. And *king Ahaz cut off |? 1 Ki 7. 23 
*the borders of the bases, and removed the-laver from off them; and took | °- % 1% 


down ?the sea from off the brasen oxen that were under it, and put it! seman 


Ahaz sought aid from the Assyrian monarch. favour he bad triumphed, and a badge of subjec- 
saying, I am thy servant, and thy son. This was | tion to their suzerain on the ad of the depen- 
a plain acknowledgment of his dependent position | dents, During his stay in that heathen city, Ahaz 
upon the Assyrian king (cf. ch. xvii. 4). Thesame | saw an altar with which he was greatly capti- 
fact may be inferred from various passages, both | vated. Forthwith a sketch of it was transmitted 
in Kings and Chronicles; and it can now he | to Jerusalem, with orders to Urijah the priest to 
proved from the cea er monuments, which | get one constructed according to the Damascus 
record the payment of tribute by the tribes of model, and to let this new altar supersede the old 
Israel at a much earlier period than any pase one inthetemple. 15. the brasen altar shall be 
of Scripture intimates (see ‘Nineveh an Baby- | for me to enquire by, Urijah, with culpable com- 
lon’). To procure an adequate sum for purchasing Pere acted according to his instructions (v, 
the succour of the protector’s power, Abaz ran- | 16). The sin in this affair consisted in meddling 
sacked the treasures both of the palace and the | with, and improving, according to human taste 
temple. 9, the king of Assyria hearkened unto | and fancy, the altars of the eae the patterns 
him. Thus Ahaz and his people were delivered | of which had been furnished by Divine authority 
from impending danger; but it was at an im- | (Exod. xxv. 40; xxvi. 30; xxvii. 1; 1 Chr. xxviii, 
mense sacrifice, as they found afterwards (see on | 19). Urijah was one of the witnesses taken by 
2 Chr, xxviii. 20). [The Septuagint, Alexandrine, | Isaiah to bear his prediction against Syria and 
has Kuonunv; but Cyrene was in Africa. ] Israel (Isa. viii. 2), But neither the king nor Urijah 
10, Ahaz went to Damascus to meet Tiglath- | would have dared to commit such gross sacrilege 
Pileser. This was a visit of respect, and peroahs had not a fondness for idolatry prevailed to a 
of gratitude. It was the first time, in all proba- | wide extent in Jerusalem at the time when those 
bihty, that Ahaz and his courtiers had come incidents occurred (cf. Isa. chs. i. and ii.) [7pad, to 
into contact with the mighty lord-paramount, ae Vote ter % £ P al So 
aud yet, although many scenes must haye been | [ook at mentally, to t a upon (cf, Prov, xx. 25) 
witnessed in the Assyrian camp, betokening the | —é ¢-» to worst at; T so the Syriac and Arabic 
pomp and circumstance of the great conqueror, Me he 1b. oEhe jBeptuagint has els 7d 
oue incident only has been put on record, evidently | 76*!s tor the morning; having evidently read 
from its being regarded by the sacred historian ag Pal. 
being of an idolatrous character. This is ex-| 17-19.—He sports THE TemPue, 
pressly stated in the parallel passage (2 Chr. XXvili, | 17, cut off the borders of the bases, &c. It ig 
$i: Besides, the Assyrian Conquerors required | thought that he did this to employ the elaborate 
all their tributaries to set up in their capitals | sculpture in adorning his palace. Many writers 
altars to the great gods, as a token of heir trape have supposed that the design of Ahaz in ‘cutting 
on the part of the vic ee the deities by whose | off the borders of the bases,’ and removing the 
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ws of the Lorp for the king of Assyria. 


3 Hezekiah his son reigned in his stead. 


3 before him. 


messengers to 


laver from off them, ‘was to melt them down, 
and eonly them to some idolatrous uses; and as 
the temple was closed, it is highly probable that 
he did pervert them to such purposes, as we 
know that he did with the bronze altar (v. 15) and 
many of the vessels abstracted from the Lord's 
house (see on 2 Chr. xxviii. 24). But that the 
brasen oxen were excepted from this process 
of fusion and transmutation, appears from the 
record of Jeremiah, who describes them as pre- 
served in their entireness, and enumerates them 
amongst other articles removed to Babylon (Jer. 
lii. 17-20). 18. And the covert for the sabbath 
that they had built in the house [jo"n, cheth. 
WED, keri. Gesenius renders it, ‘a covered walk. 
a portico.’ The Septuagint has tév Seuédiov tis 
xatédoas, the base, or foundation of the chair. 
The Syriac and Arabic versions call it, ‘the house 
of the Sabbath’}. Some think it was the bronze 
scaffold which Solomon erected in the temple, and 
on which he stood on the Sabbath or festival days 
(cf. 2 Chr. vi. 13); while others take it to have been 
a rays drawn over the courts of the temple, to 
screen the worshippers. Whatever it was, and it is 
not easy to attach a definite meaning to the oh 
inal word, it seems to have been formed of costly 
materials, and decorated with rich ornaments, 
from the anxiety of Ahaz to secrete it from the 
cupidity of the Assyrian monarch. the king’s 
entry without—a private external entrance for 
the king into the temple. The change made by 
Ahaz consisted in remoying both of these into the 
temple, from fear of the king of Assyria, that, in 
case of a siege, he might secure the entrance of 
the temple from him. 

CHAP. XVII. 1-4.—HosHxa’s Wickep Reten. 

1. In the twelfth year of Ahaz ... began 
Hoshea...to reign. The statement in ch. xv. 30 
may be reconciled with the present passage in 
the following manner:—Hoshea conspired against 
Pekah in the twentieth year of the latter, which 
was the eighteenth of Jotham’s reign. There was 
an interregnum or period of anarchy, for it was 
two years before Hoshea was acknowledged king of 
Tsrael—i. ¢., in the fourth year of Ahaz and twen- 
tieth of Jotham. In the twelfth year of Ahaz his 
reign began to be tranquil and prosperous. This 
general statement describes the characteristic 
policy of his reign. 2. he did... evil... but 
not as the kings of Israel—or, as Sir H. Rawlinson 
expresses it (‘Outlines of Assyrian History,’ p. 
XXviil.), ‘the second accession of Hoshea date 
from the period when he threw off the yoke of 
Assyria,’ Unlike his predecessors from the time 
of Jeroboam, he eS established the rites of 
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18 upon a pavement of stones: and the covert for the sabbath that they had 
built in the house, and the king’s entry without, turned he from the h 


Now the rest of the acts of Ahaz which he did, are they not written in 
20 the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? And Ahaz slept with 
his fathers, and was “buried with his fathers in the city of David: and 


IN the twelfth year of Ahaz king of Judah began “Hoshea the son of 
2 Elah to reign in Samaria over Israel nine years. And he did that which 
was evil in the sight of the Lorp, but ° not as the kings of Israel that were 
Against him came up ‘Shalmaneser king of Assyria; and 
Hoshea became his servant, and 1gave him “presents. 
4 And the ay: of Assyria found conspiracy in Hoshea.. for he had sent 
I o king of Egypt, and brought no present to the king of 
Assyria, as he had done year by year; therefore the king of Assyria shut 
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Baal nor compelled the people to adhere to the 
Exe worship of the calves. But although in 
these respects Hoshea acted as became a consti- 
tutional king of Israel, yet, through the influence 
of the nineteen princes who had swayed the 
sceptre before him, all ef whom had been zealous 
patrons of idolatry, and many of whom had been 
also infamous for personal crimes, the whole na- 
tion had become so completely demoralized that 
the righteous judgment of an angry Providence 
impended over it. This seems to be the just 
view of the case (Prideaux, ‘Connection’). At 
the same time, Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. ix., ch. 
xiii.) describes Hoshea as a ‘wicked man, anda 
despiser of the Divine worship.’ Accordingly 
many in the present day have taken up the opin- 
ion that he who was the last was the worst and 
most wicked of all the kings. Through his irre- 
ligious character and influence the national de- 
Peatie was consummated; and the covenant 
aving been completely violated, Jehovah per- 
mitted the Assyrian conqueror to overthrow the 
kingdom of the ten tribes. 3. Shalmaneser—or 
Shalman (Hos. x. 14) [Septuagint, Zadauavaccdp, 
the immediate successor of Tiglath-pileser]. The 
name of this Assyrian kivg has been traced on 
the Ninevite monuments as concerned in an expe- 
dition against a king of Samaria, whose name, 
though mutilated, Sir H. Rawlinson reads as 
Hoshea. It seems to have been soon after he 
ascended the throne, that, suspecting the fidelity 
of his Samaritan vassal, he ‘“‘came up” against 
Hoshea, king of Israel, and so terrified him with 
menaces of summary vengeance that he succumbed, 
and promised the payment of his customary 
tribute. Satisfied with the submission and pro- 
mises of Hoshea, the Assyrian withdrew, in order 
to chastise the cities of Phoenicia, who had joined 
in the revolt of Israel, and, overrunning the 
country, he succeeded in reducivg them all to a 
state Bf dkben denon except the island of Tyre. 

4 the king of Assyria found conspiracy in 
Hoshea. Shalmaneser had not been long re- 
established in his capital when he learned that 
Hoshea, notwithstanding his assurances of devoted 
allegiance, was meditating defection, and had ac- 
tual made overtures to a neighbouring power, 
which might be called the rival and hereditary 
enemy of Assyria. This was iu the sixth year of 
Hoshea’s reign. sent messengers to 80 king of 
Egypt [xio; Septuagint, bes, the Sabaco of the 
classic historians,, the Shebek of the monuments, of 
the twenty-tifth dynasty, and the Sevechus of Ma- 
netho (Kenrick’s ‘Egypt,’ ii., p. 369). The figure 
and name of this monarch, Sebek I. (see ‘Intro- 
duction’), have been discovered.on the ancient 


Capture of Samaria, 


5 him up, and bound him in prison. 


6 years. 
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Then “the king of Assyria came up 
throughout all the land, and went up to Samaria, and besieged it three 
In ‘the ninth year of Hoshea the king of Assyria took Samaria, 
and ‘carried Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah and in 
Habor by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes, 


and captivity of Israel. 


B. C. 7°6. 


4 ch. 18, 9. 

* Hos. 13 16, 
foretold. 

J Lev. 26,.:2, 

9 1 Chr. 5. 2, 


monuments, and they are accurately represented 
between the colonnade of Phile and the temple of 
Abou-Simbel, in the Egyptian court of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. This famous Ethiopian, 
having conquered or slain Bocchoris, king of 
Egypt, of the twenty-fourth cypasty: who was 
blind, added Upper Egypt to his kingdom of 
Ethiopia, precisely about that time, as is ad- 
mitted by all historians, Being a person dis- 
tinguished for wisdom as well as energy, he for 
fifty years occupied the Egyptian throne in 
Memphis; and regarding him as the natural rival 
and opponent of Assyria, Hoshea cherished the 
hope that through his aid he might succecd in 
resisting the threatened attempts of the Assyrian 
conqueror. To this new sovereign of Egypt 
Hoshea ‘“‘sent messengers,” with proposals for a 
friendly alliance between the kingdoms, chiefly 
with a view to defensive purposes against the 
grasping despot of the north; and those over- 
tures made to So seem to have been favourably 
received, since Hoshea raised once more the 
standard of revolt, and withheld the remittance 
of his yearly tribute. But Shalmaneser, march- 
ing against him in a second expedition, scoured 
the whole country, and having ‘‘shut him up,” 
took the king himself, and imprisoned him for 
life. A concurrence of many circumstances at 
this time had led to frequent and easy communi- 
cation with Egypt. The relaxation of the laws 
relating to the admission of foreigners into that 
country, the sailing of trading vessels from Pales- 
tine, which could anchor opposite Zoan and Mem- 
phis, and the caravans; by the Gaza route across 
the desert, kept up a continual intercourse with 
Egypt. From these sources Hoshea could obtain 
accurate intelligence of the temper and views of 
the Egyptian court; and its rulers, on their part, 
did not fail to urge upon him the importance, or 
rather the absolute necessity, of making a vigor- 
ous resistance to the grasping policy of Assyria, 
together with the superior advantages he could 
derive from a closer connection with his southern 
neighbour (sce this well brought out by Drew, 
‘Scripture Lands,’ p. 197.) 5. Then the king of 
Assyria came up throughout all the land. This 
was the third and final expedition of Shalman- 
eser against the whole of Syria, and it seems 
to have been after the lapse of a year or two 
from his second expedition. What new offence 
had excited his wrath has not been recorded ; 
but. as a determined resistance was made by 
his refractory vassal, Shalmaneser prepared for 
a regular siege of Samaria, which, through the 
stubborn valour of the Israelites themselves, 
or with the aid of Eeupyen troops, lasted for 
nearly three years. t length the city capitu- 
lated; or, if, Josephus is correct Ast amiss. 
b, ix., ch. xiv.), was taken by storm. But the 
glory of this conquest was not enjoyed by Shal- 
maveser, who had been suddenly recalled by the 
outbreak of a domestic revolution, occasioned, or 
at least encouraged, by his protracted absences 
from his capital. He was dethroned by the insur- 
rection of an ambitious subject, and he seems to 
have died also before the fall of Samaria. 6. In 
the ninth year of Hoshea the king of Assyria 
took Samaria. Shalmaneser is not named as the 
conqueror (cf. ch, Th for he had beea com- 


lied to hasten to Assyria on account of a 
Poriudable rebellion at home; but he left a por- 
tion of his army before the walls of Samaria, 
intending, as soon as he had suppressed the revolt, 
to return and prosecute the war in Israel. But 
these hopes were disappointed by the success of 
the usurper, who, haying by his audacity, vigour, 
or popular influence, established himself on the 
Assyrian throne, determined, amongst other mili- 
tary police he planned, to employ his turbu- 
lent subjects to march into Syria, and complete 
the siege of Samaria, which Shalmaneser had not 
been Aah to accomplish. The event fulfilled the 
prophecy of Hosea (xiii. 16), and terminated the 
actual existence of Israel as a kingdom. “The 
king of Assyria” who “took Samaria” was Sar- 
gon (Isa. xx. I), or Sargina, as it stands on 
the monumenta inscriptions —a name which 
signifies ‘king de facto;’ and by assuming that 
title, he A ada and publicly Ah a him- 
self a usurper. It was the invariable custom 
of the Assyrian monarchs at their accession 
to parade in their annals their name and royal 
pedigree. But Sargon had no ancestry to boast 
of; aud while of course the absence of any such 
customary allusions to his personal descent plainly 
shows that he possessed no hereditary or legal title 
to the throne, the small number of monuments 
relating to his predecessor’s reign that have been 
discovered, furnish an inferential argument to the 
same Lar to having probably been destroyed by 
Sargon ( t, ‘Inscriptions,’ quoted Rawlinson’s 
‘Ancient Monarchies’ ii, p. ). On the fall of 
Samaria, which Sargon says he took in his first 
year, the conqueror adopted a policy which con- 
sisted of two very different measures: one was the 
deportation to Assyria of the major portion of the 
inhabitants, and the other, the establishment in 
the depopulated districts of Israel of an Assyrian 
colony with a deputy governor to rule them, and 
exact the tribute which had been imposed on that 
dependent province. Such was the end of the 
kingdom of Israel. The fall of Samaria and Da- 
mascus was, according to the prediction of the 
prophet, synchronous (Isa. vii. 7-9); and the 
devastation both of Syria and Israel was foretold 
at a time and in circumstances when no human 
sagacity could have anticipated it, (Amosi.) and 
carried Israel away into Assyria—i, é., the remain- 
ing tribes (see on ch. xv. 29). From inscriptions 
in the palace at Khorsabad (Layard’s ‘Nineveh, 
and Babylon,’ p. 618), which record the number of 
Israelitish captives, it appears that 27,280 were 
transported into Assyria from Samaria and other 
parts of the kingdom of Israel, The removal of 
entire populations from vanquished countries to 
some other portion of the eonqueror’s dominions 
had not been adopted, so far as reliable history 
testifies, as the policy of any ancient sovereigns in 
the East, until it was introduced and acted upon 
by the later Assyrian kings. Soldiers when taken 
captive in battle, women and children belonging 
to the conquered enemy, it had, indeed, for ages, 
been the custom to carry into the land of the 
victor; and even numerous tribes of foreigners, 
resident within the territory, and reduced to a 
pate ot bondage, jks: me jaeeees in Egypt, had 

requently, e arbitrary will of ancient kings 
been dragued. ae 


to different quarters of their king- 


Capture of Samaria, 


9 made. 
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7 _ For so it was, that the children of Israel had sinned against the Lorp 
their God, which had brought them up out of the land of Egypt, from 
8 under the hand of Pharaoh king of Egypt, and had feared other gods, and 
A walked in the statutes of the heathen, whom the Lorp cast out from 
before the children of Israel, and of the kings of Israel, which they had 
. _And the children of Israel did ‘secretly those things that were 
not right against the Lorp their God, and they built them high places in 
10 all their cities, ‘from the tower of the watchmen to the fenced city. And 
‘they set them up ‘images ‘and groves “in every high hill, and under 
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dom to labour on their public works. But such 
removals, compulsory though they were, were 
totally different in character and design from 
the wholesale transportations which became the 
— of the later Assyrians, the Babylonians, the 
-ersians, and even to some extent the Romans— 
the policy of refoulement, or deporting en masse 
the inhabitants of a conquered country. The 
exhumation of the Ninevite relics, followed by 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
has. put us in full possession of the annals of 
aucient Assyria; and in the minute legends on 
the walls of the palaces we find details, registered 
by the authority and under the direction of the 
conquerors themselves, of the quantity and quality 
of the spoil—of the amount of oxen and sheep—of 
the number, rank, and treatment of the captives— 
with the horrid tortures inflicted upon the fallen 
chiefs. But few traces have been touted, though 
there are some in the times of the old Assyrian 
aap. of the removal of an entire nation. 
Tiglath-pileser appears to have been the introducer 
of this novel experiment for ensuring the sub- 
mission of a vangnished people (Josephus ‘ Anti- 

uities,’ b. ix., ch. xii.); and ag it proved success- 
ul, it was followed on a large scale by Sargon, 
Sennacherib, Esarhaddon in Assyria, as well as by 
the great despots of the succeeding old-world 
empires — Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon (cf. Jer. 
xxxix. 8,9; Daniel), Darius, Artaxerxes in Persia 
(Esther), &c. This policy of transplanting a con- 
anered people into a foreign land was founded on 
the idea, that among a mixed multitude, differing 
in language and religion, they would be kept in 
better subjection, and have less epponbwetty of 
combining to recover their lost independence. 
The rulers of those vast empires became convinced 
from experience, that it was difficult or impossible 
to keep together the heterogeneous masses of 
people under their sway, especially the people of 
newly conquered provinces, while they remained 
iv their own country and amid their old associa- 
tions; and hence political expediency suggested 
the scheme of transporting the vanquished to some 
remote part of their domivions, and stocking the 
land thus left vacant by a colony of strangers (see 
Layard ‘Nineveh and its Remains,’ ii., pp. 374, 
375; Rawlinson’s ‘Ancient Monarchies,’ iL, pp. 326, 
343, 397, 398, 423, 528, 529; Fox T’albot’s ‘Assyrian 
Texts,’ pp. 3, 4, 7, 11, 17; Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus,’ 
il., Pp. 563, 564). The practice is continued still in 
the Kast (Chardin’s * Voyage en Perse,’ iii., 7 292). 
and placed them, &c. This passage should stand 
thus, omitting the particle by, which is printed in 
italics, to show it is not in the original—‘and 
placed them in Halah, and on the Chabor, a 
river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes.’ 
Halah—the same as Calah (Gen. x. 1, 12), in the 
region of the Laycus or Zab river, about a day’s 
journey from the ruins of Nineveh. Chabor—is a 
river, and it is remarkable that there is a river 
rising io the central highlands of Assyria which 
retains this name, Khabour, unchanged to the pre- 
sent day. Gozan Kresture), or Zozan, are the high- 


lands of Assyria, which afford pasturage. The 
region in which the Chabour and the Zab rise, 
and through which they flow, is peculiarly of this 
character. The Nestorians repair to it with their 
numerous flocks, spending the summer on the 
banks or in the highlands of the Chabour or the 
Zab, Considering the high authority we possess 
for regarding Gozan and Zozan as. one name, 
there can be no doubt that this is the Gozan re- 
ferred to in this passage. [The Septuagint makes 
both of these rivers, ¢y ’AXaé xai év'ABwp rora- 
nos.] cities of the Medes—‘ villages,’ according 
to the Syriac and Vulgate versions. [The Septua- 
int has xai den Mydwy, and mountains of the 
Medes.] This was the second and last deporta- 
tion of the Israelites (cf. ch. xv. 29). lt was ac- 
complished by Sargon, of course not all at once, 
but progressively, perhaps extending over weeks; 
and the conqueror has recorded the ovent on the 
walls of his palace at Khorsabad, in the following 
terms :—‘ Samaria I looked at, I captured... 
27,280 men who dwelt in it I carried away... 
I appointed a governor over the country, and 
continued upon them the tribute of the former 
peovie see Ravwlinson'’s ‘Herodotus,’ i, 493). 
be Medish inhabitants of Gozan, having res 
yolted, had been destroyed by the kings of As- 
ayris, and nothing was more natural than that 
they should wish to place in it an industrious 
nee. like the captive Israelites, while it was 
well suited to their pastoral life. This is the 
view that has been generally taken of the geo- 
raphical position of those localities to which the 
ast portion of the Israelites was transported 
(Bocharts ‘Geog. Sac.,’ iii, 14; Keil, in loco; 
Kitto’s ‘Cyclopedia,’ article ‘Gozan:’ cf. Grant's 
‘Nestorians’). Rev, G, Rawlinson (in ‘Bampton 
Lectures,’ p. 425, and in his article ‘Gozapn,’ 
Smith’s * Dictionary’) advocates the theory that 
these paw were all, excepting those mentioned 
in the last clause, to be found in Mesopotamia,— 
that Halah was a district called Chalcitis, the 
modern Gla; Habor, the Aborrhas, or,Chaboras ; 
Gozan, which (ch. xix. 12) is coupled with Haran, 
stood in a district which was anciently called 
Gauzanitis, or Gozan (Mygdonia; Ptolemy, v., 18). 
Hara is added, 1 Chr. v. 26, which is evidently 
Haran or Charran. ‘Undoubtedly,’ he adds, ‘the 
bulk of the Israelites were settled in this country 
(Mesopotamia), while Sargon selected a certain 
number to colonize his new cities in Media.’ 

5-23, SAMARIA TAKEN, AND ISRAEL FOR THEIR 
SINS CARRIED CAPTIVE. 

7. For so it was, that the children of Israel 
had sinned. ‘here is here given a very full and 
impressive vindication of the Divine procedure in 
punishing his highly privileged but rebellious 
and apostate people (/avernick, ‘Old Testament, 
p. 51; Graves, ii., p. 171). No wonder that, amid 
go gross a perversion of the worship of the true 
God, and the national propensity to do reverence 
to idols, the Divine patience was exhaus and 
that the God whom they had forsaken, by violat- 
ing the national covenant, an adherence to which 
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11 every green tree: and there they burnt incense in all the high places, as | 3° 72-_ 
did ihe Wenthedl whom the Lao barriad away before them; and wrought |" == ge 
12 wicked things to provoke the Lorp to anger: for they served idols,| yer,"% *, 
“whereof the Lorp had said unto them, ° Ye shall not do this thing. ° Deut 4 19. 
13 Yet the Lorp testified against Israel and against Judah ‘by all the | ¢ by the 
rophets, and by all ’ the seers, saying, Turn ye from your evil ways, and| i 
Fess my commandments and my statutes, according to all the law which ? 1 Sam. 8.0 
I commanded your fathers, and which I sent to you by my servants the | * Iss. 1.16 


14 prophets. Notwithstanding they would net hear, but "hardened their| jer ye 41, 


necks, like to the neck of their fathers, that did not believe in the Lorp _ Jer. 25. 6 
15 their God. And they rejected his statutes, ‘and his covenant that he | * Deut.s1.2. 


made with their fathers, and his testimonies which he testified against |. Hey saga 


them; and they followed ‘vanity, and “became vain, and went after the| Deut. 2.6. 
heathen that dork round abot them, concerning whom the Lorp had |‘ mre 
16 charged them, that they should “not do likethem. And i left all the] cor. a4. 
commandments of the ae their God, and “made them molten images, | « Ps. 115.8. 
even two calves, *and made a grove, and worshipped all the host of} Jer26 


: - | Bom. 1. 
17 heaven, and served Baal. And *they caused their sons and their Singles’ 


daughters to pass through the fire, and used “divination and enchant- | » kx. 22.8. 
ments, and sold ®themselves to do evil in the sight of the Lorp, to|_1Ki 122 


18 provoke him to anger. Therefore the Lorp was very angry with Israel, ie hes 


and removed them out of his sight: there was none left “but the tribe of | ¥ 1 Ki 22.53, 
19 Judah only. Also “Judah kept not the commandments of the Lorp their pala? iF] 
God, but walked in the statutes of Israel which they made. : 


Lev. 2). 2. 


20 And the Lorp rejected all the seed of Israel, and afflicted them, and| cb iss 
“delivered them into the hand of spoilers, until he had cast them out| Iss. &. 5 


21 of his sight. For/he rent Israel from the house of David; and ’they an Bhim 


made Jeroboam the son of Nebat king: and Jeroboam drave Israel | ¢ Deut.18.10. 
22 from following the Lorp, and made them sin a great sin. For the as ve 

children of Israel walked in all the sins of Jeroboam which he did; they] tse 60.1. 
23 departed not from them, until the Lorp removed Israel out of his|¢1Kiui.ix 

sight, *as he had said by all his servants the prophets. So was Israel | ¢Jer-8.% 


carried away out of their own Iand to Assyria unto this day. pres 


24 And ‘the king of Assyria brought men from Babylon, and from Cuthah, | 71 Ki i111. 
and from/Ava, and from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and pnced rE Spins 


them in the cities of Samaria instead of the children of Israel: an theylcuees 


25 possessed Samaria, and dwelt in the cities thereof. And so it was at the |J cn 18. 4 


formed their title to the occupation of Canaan, | two places so called, on either side of the Eu- 
permitted them to go into captivity that they | phrates. It is now Sippara, at Sura, near Mosaib, 
might learn the difference between His service about twenty miles rpdtict Soae Babylon (see on 
PA that of their despotic W oigg E ch. xix. 13) (Rawlinson, ‘ t 

24. the king of Assyria brought men from 406, 407; and ‘Ancient Monarchies,’ i., pp. 20, 27, 
Babylon, &c. The places vacated by the captive | 172), and placed them in the cities of amaria, 
Israelites he ordered to be occupied by several | &¢. It must not be supposed that the Israelites 
colonies of his own subjects from Babylon and | were universally removed toa man. A remnant 
other provinces. from Cuthah—or Tiggaba, a | was left, vie however, of the oor and lower 
city about fifteen miles north-east from abylon, | classes, with whom these foreign co onists mingled, 
now Ibrahim, specially dedicated to Nergal, the | so that the prevailing character of society about 
deified Nimrod (Rawlinson’s ‘Herodotus,’ i., p. | Samaria was heathen, not Israelite; for the As- 
632; also ii, p. 587), and uniformly designated | syrian colonists became masters of the land, and 
his city in the ancient qv ities see on v. 30). | forming partial intermarriages with the remnant 
Josephus places Cuthah in Persia ( Antiquities,’ | Jews, the inhabitants became a mongrel race, no 
b. ix., ch. xiv.; see also ‘ Journal of Royal Asiatic | longer a people of Ephraim (Isa. vii. 6), who, im- 
Society,’ vol. x., 15, 23, note. and from Ava—or | perfectly instructed in the creed of the Jews, 
Ahava (Ezra viii, 15, 21), now Hit, situated on Meat f also a mongrel doctrine. Being too few 
the Euphrates, in the northern extremity of | to replenish the land, lions, by which the land 
Babylon (see Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus,’ i., p. 602). had been infested ange. xiv. 5; 1 Sam. xvii. 34; 
and from Hamath—the chief city of eps Syria, | 1 Ki. xiii, 24; xx. 36; Song iv. 8), multiplied, and 
which, on the conquest and death of Rezin, fell committed frequent ravages upon them, Recog- 
into the hands of the Assyrian conqueror oe nizing in these attacks a judgment from the God 
xvii, 34; xix. 13), and from Sepharvaim. ‘he | of the land, whom they had not worshi ped, they 
name has a dual che, because there were ! petitioned the Ausyrian court to send then some 


The sins of Israel, 


beginning of their dwelling there, that *they feared not the Lorp: there- 


26 fore the Lorp sent lions amon 
fore they spake to the king of 


hast removed, and 


27 of the land. 


fear the Lorp. 
29 


32 Anammelech, the gods of Sepharvaim. 
made unto themselves of the lowest of them 
83 which sacrificed for them in the houses of the 


5 whom they carried away from thence. 
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and their punishment, 


B. C. 678. 
them, which slew some of them. Where- | * Josh. 22.25. 
sorb yeti saying, decreas age which thou we he 
aced in the cities of Samaria, know not the mann Pasa: 
of the God of the land: therefore he hath sent lions among them, Bids ! ea 
behold, they slay them, because they know not the manner of the God | 151 12.81 
3 Then the king of Assyria commanded, saying, Carry Fins 
thither one of ‘the priests whom ye brought from thence; and Set them | *Pa.1s. 4. 
go and dwell there, and let him teach them the manner of the God of | F® 135.15 
28 the land. Then one of the priests, whom they had carried away from pei 
Samaria, came and dwelt in Beth-el, and taught them how they should | Hos.a6 
Mic. 4. 6. 
Howbeit every nation made ™ gods of their own, and put them in the|oy2 5s 
houses of the high places which the Samaritans had sate every nation eed aL 
30 in their cities wherein they dwelt. And the men of Babylon made}? !¥!1. 5. 
Succoth-benoth, and the men of Cuth made Nergal, and the men of % it ae 
31 Hamath made Ashima, and "the Avites made Nibhaz and Tartak, and| Isa. 29.13, 
the Sepharvites “burnt their children in fire to Adrammelech and| f° 10% 
So they feared the Lorp, ?and| ‘ote su 
pee of the high places, | Luke 161°. 
: igh places. They ‘feared | * Or "ho 
jthe Lorp, and serve their own gods, after the manner of the nations| them away 
from 
thence, 


34 


Unto this day they do after the former manners: they fear not the 


Jewish priests, who pies instruct them in the 
right way of serviog Him. The king, in com- 
pliance with their request, sent ther one of the 
exiled priests of Israel, who established his head- 
uarters at Beth-el, and taught them how the 
should fear the Lord. It is not said that he too 
a ey of the Pentateuch with him, out of which he 
might teachthem. Oral teaching was much better 
titted for the superstitious people than instruction 
out of a written He could teach them more 
effectually by word of mouth. Believing that he 
would adopt the best and simplest method for 
them, it is unlikely that he took the written law 
with him, and so gave origin to the Samaritan 
copy of the Pentateuch (Davidson’s ‘ Criticism’). 
Besides, it is evident from his being one of the 
exiled priests, and from his settlement at Beth-el, 
that he was not a Levite, but one of the calf- 
worshipping priests, and, consequently, that his in- 
structions would be neither sound nor efficient. 
29, Howbeit every nation made gods of their 
own. These Assyrian colonists, however, fooneh 
instructed in_the worship and acknowledgin the 
being of the God of Israel, did not suppose Him 
to be the only God. Like other heathens, they 
combined His worship with that of their own 
gods; and as they formed a promiscuous society 
from different nations or provinces, a variety of 
jdols were acknowledged among them. 380, Suc- 
coth-benoth—i. ¢., the ‘tents or booths of the 
daughters,’ similar to those in which the Babylo- 
nian damsels celebrated impure rites (Amos ii. 8). 
Hlavernick, however, (‘Introduction,’ p. 86: cf. 
Hengstenberg, ‘Beitr.,’ sec. 160) considers this an 
anomalous and as yet unexplained form of expres- 
sion, which must have not_a Hebrew, but an 
Assyrian origin. Nergal. The Jewish writers 
say this idol was in the form of a cock; and it is 
certain that a cock is often seen associated with 
B Bcd on the Assyrian monuments (Layard, 
‘Nineveh and Babylon,’ p. 538). But modern 
critics, looking to 


Assyrian idolatry, rgal as 


enerally consider Ne 
ay 7 


the astrological character of | ¢ 


the planet Mars, the god of war. It was most 
natural that “the men of Cuth,” when trans- 
planted to Samaria, should carry the worship of 
their ‘favourite deity with them into their new 
country. The name of thie idol formed part of 
the appellation of two of the king of Babylon’s 
princes (Jer. xxxix. 3). Ashima—an idol under 
the form of an entirely bald he-goat. 31. Nibhaz 
—under that. of a dog; that Egyptian form of 
animal worship having prevailed in ancient Syria, 
as is evident from the image of a large dog at the 
mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb, or Dog river. Tartak 
—according to the Rabbis, was in the form of an 
ass; but others understand it as a planet of ill- 
omen; probably Saturn. Adrammelech—the ‘fire 
king,’ or, it may be, ‘the royal arranger,’ ‘the 
arravger and benefactor.’ The sun-god is not un- 
frequently mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions. 
Although no temple was specially reared to the 
sun, that deity appears to have been worshipped 
in Assyria under threo different forms—as ‘the 
rising sun,’ ‘the meridian sun,’ and ‘the setting 
sun.’ The male and female powers of the sun, 
whose A sates at Shepharvaim (Sippara) was cele- 
brated throughout the East, were identified by the 
Greeks and Romans with the Apollo and Diana 
of classical mythology. It was worshipped in the 
form of a mule; others maintain, in that of a 
peacock. Sipparais called 7’sipar sha Shama, ‘Sip- 
para of the sun,’ in various inscriptions, and pos- 
sessed a temple of the god, which was repaired and 
adorned by many of the ancient Chaldean kings, 
as well as by Nebuchadnezzar, &c. (Rawlinson, 
* Ancient Mouarchies,’ i, p. 161). Anammelech— 
worshipped in the form of a hare ; others say, 10 
that of a goat. ‘No satisfactor explanation has 
et been given of this name. If it represents the 
fetaale power of the sun, we must suppose that 
Ana isan abbreviated form of Annuit, and that 
Melek is for Malcah, the Jews, from contempt, 
not caring to be correct in their names of false 
ods’ (Rawlinson, ‘Ancient Monarchies,’i., p. 163). 
34. Unto this day—the time of the Babylonian 


The good reign 
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not hearken, but they did after their former manner. 


Al 
so do they unto this day. 


worsbip, and to him shall ye do sacrifice. 


2 KINGS XVIII. of Hezekiah. 

Lorp, neither do they after their statutes, or after their ordinances, or | _® ©: 978 

after the law and commandment which the Lorp commanded the rag a 

children of Jacob, "whom he named Israel; with whom the Lorp had| ¢" ** ° 

made a covenant, and charged them, saying, ‘Ye shall not fear other | ¢ Judg 6 10. 
gods, nor ‘bow yourselves to them, nor serve them, nor sacrifice to them : pee 
but the Lorp, who brought you up out of the land of Egypt with great |, => °°... 

power, and a “stretched-out arm, “him shall ye fear, and him shall ye| Deut.:020. 

And the statutes, and the Dew. 12 5, 

ordinances, and the law, and the commandment, which he wrote for you, | yfy\t" 2, 
“ye shall observe to do for evermore; and ye shall not fear other gods, | Rev. 15. 4, 

And the covenant that I have made with you “ye shall not forget; neither z Pest res 

shall ye fear other gods. But the Lop your God ye shall fear; and he sd vou eas 

shall deliver you out of the hand of all your enemies. Howhbeit they did 2 ent 81K, 

osh, 24 14. 

So these nations feared the Lorp, and served their graven images, eri oy 

both their children, and their children’s children: as did their fathers, Matt 6.21, 

3 © 16. 13, 

18 NOW it came to pass, in the third year of Hoshea son of Elah king |) Seek 

of Israel, that Hezekiah “the son of Ahaz king of Judah began to reign. ae ae 

2 'I'wenty and five years old was he when he began to reign; and he | «¢¢hr 2:7. 

reigned twenty and nine years in Jerusalem. His mother’s name also | 2Chr.:9.1. 

3 was Abi, the daughter of Zachariah. And he did that which was right | ° pr ceg 1 

in the sight of the Lorp, according to all that David his father did. |< 2 Chr 3l.1. 
4 He ‘removed the high places, and brake the images, and cat down the ; apg 


groves, and brake in pieces the “brasen serpent that Moses had made: 


exile, when this book was composed. Their reli- 
gion was a strange medley or compound of the 
service of God and the service of idols. Such 
was the first settlement of the people, afterwards 
called Samaritans, who were sent from Assyria to 
colonize the land, when the kingdom of Israel, 
after having continued 256 years, was overthrown, 

CHAP. XVIII. 1-3—Hezextan’s Goop REIGN, 

1. Hezekiah [™pin (see wv. 9, 10), and TPM, 
Jehezekiah (sce similar variations of other proper 
names: cf. Jer. xxii. 24; xxxvii. 1 with Jer. xxiv. 
1; xxvii. 20: cf. 1 Chr. xv. 20 with 1 Chr. xv. 18: 
cf, Zech. i. 1 with Isa. viii. 2)] began to reign, 
2. Twenty and five years old. According to this 
statement (cf. ch. xvi. 2), he must have been born 
when his father Ahaz was no more than eleven 
years old. Paternity at an age so early is not un- 
precedented in the warm clrmates of the south, 
where the human frame is matured sooner than in 
our northern regions. But the case admits of 
solution in a different way. It was customary for 
the later kings of Israel to assume their son and 
heir into partnership in the government during 
their lives ; and as Hezekiah began to reign in the 
third year of Hoshea (v. 1), and Hoshea in the 
twelfth year of Ahaz (ch. xvii. 1), it is evident 
that Hezekiah began to reign in the fourteenth 
year of Ahaz his father, and so reigned two or 
three years hefore his father’s death. So that at 
the beginuing of his reign in conjunction with his 
father, he might be only twenty-two or twenty- 
three, and Ahaz a few years older than the com- 
mon calculation makes him. Or the case may 
be solved thus,—As the ancient writers in the 
computation of time take notice of the year they 
mention, whether finished or newly begun, so 
Ahaz might be near twenty-one years old at the 
beginning of his reign, and near seventeen years 
older at his death; while, on the other hand, 

ezekiah, when he began to reign, might be just 
aed A his twenty-fifth year, and so Ahaz 
would be nearly loucisen| years old when his son 


Hezekiah was born—no uncommon age for a 
young man to become a father in southern lati- 
tudes. his mother’s name also was Abi [3s, and 
Mes (2 Chr. xxix. 1), Abijah ; Septuagint, *ABou]. 
the daughter of Zachariah [m1>1=17"721, Zecha- 
yet @ Chr. xxix. 1); probably the person men- 
tioned, Isa. viii. 2; Septuagint, Vatican, Suyarnyp 
Zaxapiou; Alexandrine, Seyxaiou]. 

4.37.—HE DESTROYS IDOLATRY. 

4. He removed the high places, &c.—i. ¢., pillars 
or altars of stone (Deut. vii. 5; xii. 3; xvi. 22) 
erected on the summit of hills or any kind of 
eminence for unlawful and frequently idolatrous 
purposes (ch. xii. 3; xiv. 4; Ezek. vi. 6). There 
were high places at Beth-el (ch. xxiii. 15), Beer- 
sheba (Amos viii. 14), Moriah (2 Sam. xxiv. 8), 
Gilead (Hos. xii. 11; v. 1; vi. 8), Ramah, Olivet 
(ch. xxiii. 13), Carmel (1 Ki. xviii. 30), Gibeon (1 


Ki. iii. 4). Although Hezekiah seems to have sevt 
his royal proclamations through the northern 
kingdom of Israel, now desolate, and retaining but 


a small remnant of people (see 2 Chr. xxx. ), it was 
only ‘the high places” in Judah his royal author- 
ity could be effective in removing. The great 
extent to which idolatry on high places was 
carried in the reign of his father Ahaz appears 
from ch. xvi. 4: cf. Jer. xxii. 35. ‘The methods 
adopted by this good king for extirpating idolatry, 
and secomiplsbink a thorough reformation in reli- 

ion, are fully detailed, 2 Chr. xxix. 33 xxxi. 19, 

ut they are here indicated very briefly, and in a 
sort of passing allusion. cut down the groves 
[887 (singular)]—the Asherah, probably a wooden 
statue of Ashtereth, or Astarte. When the image 
is spoken of as to be destroyed or burned, the word 
used is always ‘‘cut down,” brake in pieces the 
brasen serpent. The preservation of this remark- 
able relic of antiquity (Num. xxi. 5-9) might, like 
the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod, have remained 
an interesting and instructive monument of the 
Divine goodness and mercy to the Israelites in 
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5 he called it 2 Nehushtan. 


6 any that were before him. For he %clave to the Lorp, and departed not 


7 manded Moses. 


8 Assyria, and served him not. 


2 KINGS XVHUI. of Hezekiah. 
for unto those days the children of Israel did burn incense to it; and | _®-©-7- 
é He ‘trusted in the Lorp God of Israel; so | ? Thatis, 
‘that after him was none like him among all the kings of Judah, nor| # Piece! 
Sfrom following him, but kept his commandments, which the Lorp com- | / = 295 
1 And the Lorp *was with him; and he prospered |§ Devt)? 
whithersoever he went forth: and he rebelled against the king of ir a 
He smote the Philistines, even unto Gaza, |" aCe 
zzan, 


and the borders thereof, from the tower of the watchmen to the fenced city. 


the wilderness; and it must have required the 
exercise of no small courage and resolution to 
destroy it. But in the progress of degeneracy it 
had become an object of idolatrous worship; and 
as the interests of true religion rendered its 
demolition necessary, Hezekiah, by taking this 
bold step, consulted both the glory of God and the 
good of his country. unto those days the chil- 
dren of Israel did burn incense to it. It is not 
to be supposed that this superstitious reverence 
had been paid to it ever since the time of Moses 
—for such idolatry would not have been tolerated 
either by David or by Solomon in the early part of 
his reign ; by Asa or Jehoshaphat, had they heen 
aware of such a folly. But the probability is, 
that the introduction of this superstition does not 
date earlier than the time when the family of 
Ahab, by their alliance with the throne of Judah, 
exercised Diener influence in paving the way 
for all kinds of idolatry. Hence it is said, “the 
children of Israel did burn incense to it”—i. e., 
the people of the northern as well as the southern 
kingdom. _ It is possible, however, as some think, 
that its origin may have arisen out of a misappre- 
hension of Moses’ language (Num. xxi. 8) Serpent- 
worship, how revolting soever it may appear, was 
an extensively diffused form of idolatry, and it 
would obtain an easier reception in Israel, that 
many of the neighbouring nations, such as the 
Egyptians and Pheenicians, adored idol gods in 
the form of serpents as the embleme of health 
and immortality. Amongst the numerous hypo- 
theses advanced to account for the origin of this 
singular reverence, not the least likely ie, that it 
arose from vague and distorted rumours of the 
miraculous healing of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness; and the image of a serpent became the 
deified symbol of something good and beneficent. 
Thus cerastes (horned snake) was sacred to Ammon, 
an Egyptian deity; and the venomous nata-haj was 
regarded as an emblem of Cneph, their good deity. 
The Pheenicians, too, considered the serpent a 
good demon; and so did the Romans, amongst 
whom the sign of A’sculapius was a serpent. Be- 
sides, the tutelary protectors of countries and cities 
were worshipped under the figure of serpents ; and 
the sculptured representation or picture of two 
serpents at the entrance was a sign that a place 
was consecrated ( Jt. Livii,‘ Epitome,’ lib. xi.; Ovid, 
‘Metamorph.,’ lib. xv.; ‘Fab.,’1.; Persius, ‘ Satir.,’ 
i, v. 113; Lusebius, ‘De Prep. Evang.,’ lib. i., cap. 
x.; Wilkinson's ‘Ancient Egyptians,’ 1i., 134; iv., 
395; v., 64, 238 ; Afarsham.‘ Canonical Chronology, 
pp. 148, 149; Witsius, ‘ Aigyptiaca,’ i., 852). The 

revalence of ophiolatry in t, Pheenicia, 

yria, and Assyria, could scarcel ‘ail to arrest the 
attention and impress the minds of the Hebrew 
people, till in times of ignorance and idolatry, they 
adopted the same superstition ; and although the 
brasen serpent in the wilderness had no symbolic 
import, but was merely an external sign, selected 
probably for the general ground of removing all 
ideas of the natural accomplishment of the cure, 
yet the tradition Sonpernng the animal the sight 


of which had restored the wounded Hebrews 
and the reverence felt for it by the neighbouring 
nations, naturally produced similar sentiments in 
the minds of the Israelites, till admiration for a 
venerable relic of antiquity, combined with the 
contagion of contemporary usages, had, in the 
degenerate times of the monarchy, gradually led 
to the worship of the brasen serpent. and he 
called it Nehushtan—i. e., a mere piece of brass 
[ngr3, brass, copper; Septuagint, NeeoSav]. 5. 
He trusted in the Lord God of Israel—without 
invoking the aid or purchasing the succour of 
foreign auxiliaries, like Asa (1 Ki. xv. 18, 19) and 
Ahaz, (ch. xvi. 17; Isa. vii.) Was none like him 
among all the kings of Judah—of course, David 
and Solomon are excepted, they having had the 
sovereignty of the whole country. In the petty 
kingdom of Judah, Josiah alone had a similar 
testimony borne to him (ch. xxiii. 25). But even 
he was surpassed by Hezekiah, who set about a 
national reformation at the beginning of his reign, 
which Josiah did not. The pious character and 
the excellent course of Hezekiah were prompted, 
amongst other secondary influences, by a sense 
of the calamities his father’s wicked career had 
brought on the ip aed as well as by the counsels 
of Isaiah. Dean Stanley (‘Lectures on the Jewish 
Church,’ xxxviii.) says (on the authority of Justin, 
‘Dial. c. Tryph.;’ Jertull, ‘Adv. Marc.,’ v., 9; 
Pearson, ‘On the Creed,’ p. 112) that ‘there 18 a 
strong Jewish tradition that Hezekiah applied to 
himself not only the predictions of Isaiah, fore. 
telling the birth of a Divine heir to the throne, 
but the 20th and 110th Psalms.’ 7. The Lord was 
with him; and he prospered whithersoever he 
went forth. Since the inglorious reign of Ahaz, 
Judah had continued to groan under the Assyrian 
yoke, when, consequent upon the religious refor- 
mation Hezekiah inaugurated, the physical as well 
as the moral energies of the people ‘were roused, 
and in particular the agricultural prosperity of the 
country returned (see on 2 Chr. xxx. 12; xxxi. 0- 
11), which was only interrupted for a brief space 
in the fourteenth year of his reign. His subjects 
evjoyed undisturbed, the fruit of the vine only 
excepted (Isa. v. 11, 12), the abundant produce of 
the country (Isa, vii. 15, 21-25), he rebelled 
against the king of Assyria, and served him 
not—i. e., the yearly tribute his father had stipu- 
lated to pay, he, with imprudent haste withheld. 
Pursuing the policy of » truly theocratic sovereign 
he was, through the Divine blessing which rested 
on his government, raised to @ position of great 
public and national strength, Shalmaueser had 
withdrawn from Palestine, being engaged in a war 
with Tyre, or probably was dead; and assuming, 
consequently, that full independent sovere ignty 
which God had settled on the house of David, he 
both shook off the Assyrian yoke, and, by an 
energetic movement peal the Philistines, re- 
covered from that people the territory which they 
had taken from his father Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 18). 
Besides the revived activity and moral vigour of 
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the people of Judah, connected with the material 
prosperity of the country, and the religious 
reforms carried on by Hezekiah, and which, 
doubtless, was the primary motive that en couraged 
him to shake off the Assyrian yoke, it is neces- 
sary to take into account the secret influence of 
Egypt upon the councils of that king. It must 
have appeared an object of the greatest impor- 
tance to the Egyptian monarchs to fortify t eir 
country against the encroachments of Assyria, 
by securing the aid of an allied power on their 
Asiatic frontier; and it must have pressed itself 
on the mind of the Hebrew ruler as no less 
desirable for his interests to be supported on the 
south by the friendly co-operation of so potent 
and so contiguous a kingdom as Egypt. As such 
an alliance seemed, in a political view, subser- 
vient to their mutual advantage, there is abun- 
dant evidence that the idea was earnestly and 
repeatedly advocated by the emissaries of ypt 
in the court of Hezekiah, and so favourably en- 
tertained by a large and influential party of his 
councillors, that at length the policy was adopted 
at Jerusalem. Hezekiah, from the intermediate 
Ppostes of his small kingdom, could not hope, 

umanly speaking, to maintain an absolute in- 
dependence; but he resolved to change his master, 
and on a comparative estimate of the benefits 
derivable from a connection with one of the great 
rival powers, expediency dictated a preference of 
Egypt. It was a hazardous step,—one sure to be 
resented by the haughty despot of Assyria as an 
insult as well as rebellion, and to be followed 


by an invasion of Judah, which, as the debatable 377) 


land between the antagonistic kingdoms of the 
north and the south would henceforth be the con- 
tinual scene of war and calamitous desolation. 
The time appeared favourable, for Sar, on, the 
conqueror of Samaria, was dead, and _ his son, 
Sennacherib, a young untried prince, had recently 
ascended the throne of Assyria. Against this 
resolution of the king and court of Judah, Isaiah 
all along raised a decided and earnest protest (Isa. 
xxx. 1-5; xxxi. 1-3). Whether he doubted that 
Egypt was capable, in her then distracted state, 
so soon after the usurpation of the Ethiopian So, or 
Shebek, to be a useful ally to his country, and 
was inclined therefore to prefer a continued sub- 
mission to Assyria, cannot be gathered from his 
writings. In counselling Heze iah, he did not 
advocate either revolt or submission ; he proceeded 
upon a principle entirely different from that of 
ordinary politics—that of urging an unwaverin 

faith in the protection of the Divine King and Head 
of the nation, by an immediate and universal re- 
establishment of the worship and law of God. 
This step he recommended to the king as in the 
first instance the most becoming a theocratic 
ruler, and the most certain of realizing the 
fulfilment of the promises made to his ple. 
Acting in this way, Bl oa assured ae he 
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9 _ And ‘it came to pass in the fourth year of king Hezekiah, which eas 

the seventh year of Hoshea son of Elah king of Israel, that Shalmaneser 

10 king of Assyria came up against Samaria, and besieged it. And at the 

end of three years they took it; even in the sixth year of Hezekiah, that 

11 zs /the ninth year of Hoshea king of Israel, Samaria was taken. And 

the king of Assyria did carry away Israel unto Assyria, and put them ‘in 

Halah and in Habor dy the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes; 

12 because ‘they obeyed not the voice of the Lorp their God, but trans- 

gressed his covenant, and all that Moses the servant of the Lorp com- 
manded, and would not hear them, nor do them. “a 

Now “in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah did ®Sennacherib king 
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would find that, with the Divine favour, “one 
would chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand 
to flight ;” whereas, without help from above, all 
his military preparations and strategic mancenvres 
would not secure the deliverance of his kingdom. 
The remonstrances of Isaiah were unavailing: 
for though Hezekiah was a good and pious, he 
was a weak nian, liable to be swayed by powerful 
councils, and through their ascendant influence 
he not only revolted from Assyria, but formed a 
defensive league with Esypt. All the conse- 
quences which Isaiah ha Fa co followed, 
when ‘‘he rebelled against the king of Assyria, 
and served him not.” 

9. Shalmaneser king of Assyria came up 
against Samaria, and besieged it—(see on ch. 
xvii. 6.) 10, at the end of three years they took 
it—not he, i.e., Shalmaneser. The change of ex- 
pears is remarkable, and can only be accounted 
or by the circumstance that Shalmaneser, havirg 
been called to Assyria by a rebellion in his capital, 
left his army before the walls of Samaria, intend- 
ing to return; but he having died, the successful 
usurper, Sargon, who became king, repaired to 
Syria, and prosecuting the siege of Samaria with 
new vigour, reduced it at the end of the third 
year (see on ch. xvii. 6). Standing on a steep 
eminence in an extensive plain, environed by 
hills, it possessed advantages for resisting a 
siege, and holding out against vigorous assaults 
three times as long as that which exhausted 
the resources of Jerusalem (see Stanley, ‘Sinai 
and Palestine,’ p. 241; Van de Velde, i., pp. 376, 


4). 
r Poy in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah. 
e 


maneser. This warlike prince, 
expeditions in which he engaged, invaded Syria 
with an immense 


. ) I at the 
t his accession. Having reduced them all 
in succession, and received tribute from their 


the first place at which he stopped in this southern 
route was the Philistine city of Ek , the in- 
habitants of which, having allied themeclwe: wig 
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of Assyria come up against all the fenced cities of Judah, and took 


Hezekiah to Shalmaneser. 
B.C. 713. 


14 them. And Hezekiah king of Judah sent to the king of Assyria to |*cb.1 1. 


Lachish, saying, I have offended; 
ve on me will I bear. 
ezekiah king of Judah three 


15 talents of gold. And Hezekiah “gave Aim all the silver that was found 


Shebek of Egypt, had expelled their king, Padi, 
who was rather inclined to lean upon Assyria. 
The Ekronites invoked the aid of Hezekiah, 
who, acceding to their request, involved himself 
in the responsibilities of the revolt, and took Padi 
a prisoner to Jerusalem. Sennacherib determined 
to support his faithful dependent; and it was 
partly to liberate and restore Padi to his royal 
position in Ekron, partly to punish Hezekiah, 
that, after having reduced the Ekronite rebels, 
the Assyrian king prepared to invade Judea. 
all the fenced cities of Judah—not absolutely the 
whole of them, for besides the capital, some strong 
fortresses held out against the invader (v. 17; ch. 
xix. 8). The following account of Sennacherib’s 
invasion of Judah, and the remarkable destruction 
of his army, is repeated almost verbatim in 2 Chr. 
xxxii, and Isa. xxxvi. 37. Whether engrossed by 
domestic affairs, or influenced by contempt for the 
ruler of so petty a kingdom as Judah, the king 
of Assyria bore the revolt of Hezekiah for a long 
time, ali the while, however, nursiug his wrath to 
keep it warm. In the fourteenth year of Heze- 
kiah’s reign he resolved to avenge the insult of 
the rebellious vassal in Judah. The expedition 
seems to have been directed against Egypt, the 


conquest of which was long a leading object of 


ambition with the Assyrian monarchs; but the 
invasion of Judah _ necessarily preceded, that 


country being the key to Egypt, the highway 
through which the conquerors from Upper Asia 
had to pass, and having at this time formed a 
league of mutual defence with Egypt (v. 24). 


Moreover, it was now laid completely open by the 
transplantation of Israel to Assyria, the whole of 
Galilee and Samaria having become provinces of 
the empire. The names of the eben ee of these 
cities are enumerated by Micah (i. 11-16)—viz., 
Saphir, lying between Ashdod and Eleutheropolis 
(Zusebius and Jerome, ‘Onomast.,’ Saphir: cf. 
Robinson, ‘ Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 370); Zaan- 
an, or Zenan (Josh. xv. 37) (Septuagint, Zevvadp]; 
Beth-esel, or azel (Zech. xiv. 5), near Shapbir a 

Zaanan ; Maroth, or Maarath (Josh. xv. 59), between 


these towns and Jerusalem ; Lachish (Um Ldkis); 


Moreshoth, situated in the direction of Gath ; Ach- 
zib, between Keilah and Mareshah (Josh. xv. 44); 
Mareshah, situated in the low country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 44); Adullam, near Mareshah (cf. Isa, 
xxiv. 1-12). Overrunning Palestine, Sennacherib 
laid siege to the fortress of Lachish, which lay 
seven Koman miles from Eleutheropolis, and 
therefore south-west of Jerusalem on the way to 
Egypt. Amongst the interesting illustrations of 
sacred history furnished by the recent Assyrian 
excavations, is a series of bas-reliefs, representing 
the siege of a town [‘a fenced town,’ among ‘the 
uttermost cities of Judah’ (Josh. xv. 39) (Robinson’s 
‘ Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 388; also ‘Outlines 
of Assyrian History,’ p. 36). Sir H. Rawlinson 
there maintains that the Lachish intended was a 
place called Al...ku in the inscriptions, situated 
on the shore of the Mediterranean between 
Gaza and Rhinocolura; but, his opinion has no 
supporters], which the inscription on the sculp- 
ture shows to be Lachish, and the figure of a 
king, whose vame is given on the same inscription 
as Sennacherib, mea his throne, in royal 


return from me: that which thou 


ch. 16. 8, 


And the king of Assyria appointed unto] dc en 
hundred talents of silver, and thirty eaeestine 
ro. 20, 23, 


attire, surrounded by the principal officers of his 
army, and some prisoners of note before him 
being tortured ; others, according to the barbarous 
usages of heathendom, being flayed alive. The 
legend sculptured over the head of the king ran 
thus:—‘ Sennacherib, the mighty king, king of the 
country of Assyria, sitting on the throne of J: udg- 
ment before the city of Lachish (Lakhisha), [ 
ae acca for its slaughter’ (‘Nineveh and 

bylon,’ pp. 149, 152, 153). This is Mr. Layard’s 
translation. Dr. ITincks’s varies a little from it; 
and though not essentially different, is con- 
sidered to express more truly the meaning of 
the inscription over the king’s head,—‘Senna- 
cherib, king of men, king of Assyria, having 
sat down on a throne... the supplignts of 
Lachish before him.’ This minute confirmation 
of the truth of the Bible narrative is given not 
only by the name Lachish, which is contained 
in the inscription, but from the physiognomy of 
the captives brought before the king, which is 
unmistakeably Jewish. 14. Judah sent to... 
Lachish, saying ,.. that which thou puttest on 
me will I bear. Disappointed in his expectations 
of aid from Egypt, and feeling himself unable to 
resist so mighty a conqueror, who was menacing 
Jerusalem itself, Hezekiah made his submission. 
The payment of 300 talents of silver and 30 talents 
of gold (£351,000), brought a temporary respite ; 
but in raising the imposed tribute, which he ap- 
pears to have been under great pressure to pay 
at once, he was obliged not only to drain all the 
treasures of the palace and temple, but even to 
strip the doors and pillars of the sacred edifice of 
the gold that adorned them. A most He ices 
inscription, being the annals of Sennacherib (San- 
keri was discovered by Mr. Layard upon a 
bull at the grand entrance of the palace of Kou- 
yunjik. A a he other military expeditions he 
undertook, he describes minutely his invasion of 
Syria, mentioning the towns of Phenicia and 
Judah he reduced and made tributary. Then 
follows an account of his attack on Hezekiah, 
which is recorded in the following terms :—‘ Be- 
cause Hezekiah, king of Judah, would not submit 
to my yoke, I came up against him, and by force 
of arms, and by the might of my power, I took 
forty-six of his strong fenced cities; and of the 
smaller towns which were scattered about, I took 
and plundered a countless number. And from 
these places I captured and carried off as spoil 
200,150 people, old and young, male and female, to- 
gether with horses and mares, assesand camels, oxen 
and sheep, a countless multitude. And Hezekiah 
hinself I shut up in Jerusalem, his capital city, like 
a bird in a cage, building towers round the city to 
hem him in, and raising banks of earth against 
the gates, so as to prevent escape. Then upon 
this Hezekiah there fell the fear of the power of 
my arms, and he sent out to me the chiefs and 
the elders of Jerusalem, with thirty talents of gold 
and eight hundred talents of silver, and divers 
treasures, a rich and immense booty [the trea- 
sures of his palace, his sons and daughters, his 
men-servants and maid-servauts, I carried cap- 
tive]. All these things were brought to me at 
Nineveh, the seat of my government, Hezekiah 
having sent them by way of tribute, aud as a 


Jerusalem besieged 
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16 in the house of the Lorp, and in the treasures of the king’s house. 
that time did Hezekiah cut off the °gold from the doors of the temple of 
the Lorp, and from the pillars which Hezekiah king of Judah had over- 
laid, and gave it to the king of Assyria. : 

And the ’king of Assyria sent Tartan, and Rabsaris, and Rab-shakeh, 
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token of submission to my power.’ This is the 
translation of Sir H. Rawlinson. It had been 
translated at the same time by other three As- 
syrian scholars, whose translations, executed in- 
dependently, were all of them found to be sub- 
stantially the same. This record, which is written 
in the boastfal style of the Assyrian monarchs, is 
given in full, in order that it may be compared 
with the narrative of the sacred historian ; and it 
is interesting, as well as instructive, to observe 
how closely the register of the conqueror ap- 
proaches to the accountof Scripture; the few points 
of divergence, which can be satisfactorily accounted 
for, serving only to increase the weight and value 
of its testimony. The same amount of gold is 
stated in both, while that of the silver, as 
given ia Sennacherib’s register, exceeds the sum 
stated in the ‘sacred narrative by five hundred 
talents, But this difference may be reconciled by 
supposing that the inspired historian recorded the 
actual amount of silver coinage, while Sennacherib 
included the additional weight of silver that 
Hezekiah gave from ‘the house of the Lord, and 
the treasures of the king's house.’ In the charac- 
teristic manner of these royal inscriptions, which 
were designed for the glorification of the king's 
military prowess, Sennacherib represents this 
large amount of treasure as spoil taken from the 
enemy, instead of tribute received in accordance 
with a treaty of peace. The mention of ‘casting 
banks and building towers’ against the walls of 
the city; the-close imprisonment of the king and 
his people in the beleaguered city, as birds in a 
cage; the great and general consternation and 
tumult of the inhabitants; and the reckless de- 
spair of some, together with the misgivings of 

ezekiah, and bis eventual resolution to send an 
embassy to the Assyrian monarch at Lachish, 
suing for terms of submission—these and other 
points which are specified in Sennacherib's inscrip- 
tion, are all alluded to by Isaiah in his historical 
account of the crisis (xxii, 1-13 ; xxix. 1-4; xxxvi. 
2; xxxvii, 8). As to the sons and daughters of 
Hezekiah, and the servants of his palace, which 
are said to have been carried captive to Nineveh, 
in a clause of the inscription, which, though 
omitted by Sir H. Rawlinson, is contained in the 
translation of Mr. Fox Talbot, it may have been 
a loose statement of the Ninevite historiographer ; 
or, if it have any foundation, it may be accounted 
for on the supposition that, having been sojourn- 
ing in some of the fenced cities at the time of the 
siege, they were involved in the general fate of 
the inhabitants. In short, the native annals of 
Sennacherib, so far as they relate to his famous 
ee against Hezekiah, accord in all essen- 
tial points, even down to the most important of 
the details, with the Scriptural record of the 
event, It is impossible to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of such a discovery, which is not only full of 
interest, as being, to use the words of Mr. tense) 

one of the most remarkable coincidences of his- 
toric testimony on record,’ but which, in this 
instance, as in several analogous ones, has fur- 
nished a most welcome corroborative, because 
independent, proof of the truth and accuracy of 
the sacred narrative (see Layard’s ‘Nineveh and 
Babylon,’ pp. 143-145: Ravlinson’s ‘ Ancient Mon- 
archies,’ ii., p. 434; also his ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ 
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p. 141; Goase, eis se pp. 37, 60,61; Bonom 
‘ Nineveh and its Palaces,’ p. 71). 
17-19.—SENNACHERIB BESIEGES JERUSALEM. 
17. And the king of Assyria sent. The Hebrew 
copulative does not always indicate that the sen- 
tence which it commences records events that 
follow in immediate succession. There is some- 
times a long interval of time between the subjects 
described in verses connected by this conjaneseen, 
(see on Gen. i. 2; Exod. iii. 1, &c.) Here it 
serves to introduce the expedition of Sennacherib 
into Syria, which took place some years—two or 
more—after the first. It is, indeed, denied ( Vance 
Smith, ‘ Prophecies on Nineveh and the Assyrians,’ 
General Introduction, sec. 4) that there were two 
invasions ; and the theory has been pronounced 
inconsistent with the sacred narrative. But the 
first expedition was marked by circumstances 
peculiar and distinctive. 1. Hezekiah was sore 
pressed, and prompted by overwhelming fears to 
make his submission. 2. He sent an embassy to 
Lachish to Sennacherib, to solicit terms of for- 
giveness; and on promise of paying a largely 
Increased tribute to the Assyrian monarch as his 
lord-paramount, he was received as a dependent 
vassal. 3. It cannot be supposed that immediately 
after having publicly condoned the king of Judah, 
Sennacherib could be so base and perfidious as to 
invest Jerusalem with an army, 4. Sennacherib 
himself says in his record of this campaign, that 
the tribute was sent by Hezekiah to him at 
Nineveh. Tothat city, therefore, he had returned. 
In the second expedition there was no collision 
between the Assyrians and the Jews. The event3 
related in the following verses took place during 
Sennacherib’s second campaign in Syria. Intelli- 
gence having reached him that Hezekiah had 
negotiated a new league with Egypt, he deter- 
mined to treat Jerusalem as his father had done to 
Samaria, But his principal object was to weaken 
or crush Ezyot, as the more formidable enemy 
(Herodotus, b. ii, ch. exli.), and therefore he 
marched directly southward through Palestine, 
along the coast route, without turning aside to 
attack Jerusalem, to Lachish and Libnah, which 
belonged apparently at that time to Esynt. Lach- 
ish—(see on v. 14.) It was a town in Judah (ch. 
x. 3), and strongly fortified (2 Chr. xi. 5-9; Jer. 
Xxxly. 7). Its site has not been ascertained ; but 
assuming it to have been vear Libnah, it was at 
the south-western extremity of Palestine. Sen- 
nacherib himself laid siege against Lachish, and 
all his power with him (2 Chr. xxxii. 9). He had 
probably lain encamped there with his army for a 
copsiderable time, aud had made advanced pro- 
gress with the works, preparatory to the regular 
siege of that fortress (see reference to the opera- 
tions on Ninevite slab, v. 14), when, finding that 
Hezekiah did not send to tender his homage as 
formerly, he despatched a large force (cf. Isa. 
XxxXvi. 2), under the command of three superior 
officers, against Jerusalem and its rebellious sove- 
reign. Tartan—general (Isa. xx. 1). Rabsaris— 
chief of the eunuchs. .Rab-shakeh—chief enp- 
bearer. The office of cup-bearer is one of great dig- 
nity, and according to Oriental usages, has often 


‘been held by a person of. high military command. 


[7PY23, chief butler; Saxas, the Persian name 
for butler, adopted by Xenophon; Septuagint, 


Message of Rab-shakeh 


household, and Shebna the ®scribe, 
recorder. 
19 


counsel and strength for 


‘Pawaxns. He is the only Assyrian officer men- 
tioned by Isaiah (xxxvi. 2), because he was the 
only speaker. So 320737, chief of the Magi (Jer. 


xxxix. 3).] These were the great officers employed 
in dais & Sennacherib’s insulting 
Hezekiah. On the walls of the palace of Sen- 
nacherib, at Khorsabad, certain figures have heen 
identified with the officers of that sovereign men- 
tioned in Scripture. In particular, the figures of 
Rab-shakeh, Rabsaris, and Tartan appear as full- 
length portraits of the persons holding those 
offices in the reign of Sennacherib, and probably 
the very individuals sent on this embassy. with 
@ great host against Jerusalem. Engaged in a 
campaign of three years in Egypt, Sennacherib 
was forced by the king of Ethiopia to retreat, and 
discharging his rage against Jerusalem, sent an 
immense army to summon it to surrender (see on 
2 Chr. xxxii. 3)). they went up, and came to 
Jerusalem. From the southern boundary of the 
Holy Laud the march to Jerusalem must have 
been 2 continuous ascent. they came and stood 
by the conduit of the upper pool, &c.—the 
conduit which went from the reservoir of the 
Upper Gihon (Birket el-Mamilla) to the lower 
pool—the Birket es-Sultan, the high way of the 
fuller’s field—the public road which passed by 
that district which had been assigued them for 
carrying on their business without the city, on 
account of the unpleasant smell. The Assyrian 
troops, having come from the south-west, would 
approach Jerusalem by the upper pool (cf. Isa. vii. 
3). 18. when they had called to the king—Heze- 
kiah did not make a personal appearance, but 
commissioned his three principal mivisters to 
meet the Assyrian deputies at a conference outside 
the city ‘alte, Eliakim—lately promoted to be 
master of the royal household, prefect or cham- 
berlain of the palace (Isa. xxii. 20-24). Shebna— 
removed for his pride, presumption, and uncon- 
stitutional politics,—for a contrast is evidently 
implied between him and his predecessor, who is 
called ‘“‘a servant of Jehovah” (Isa, xxi. 15),— 
through the influence of Isaiah, from that office, 
though still [7752] the private royal secretary. 
Joah ,.. the recorder [127]—i. e., the keeper of 
the chronicles—an important office in Eastern 
countries, 

19. Rab-shakeh said. It appears from wv. 26, 
28 that this man spoke in the Hebrew tongue, 
whence, as well as from the tenor of some remarks 
that he made, several eminent writers have sup- 
posed that he was a renegade Jew, an apostate 
captive of Israel. The insolent tone be assumed 
appears surprising. But this boasting, both as to 
matter and manner, his highly coloured picture of 
his master’s pewers, and the impossibility of Heze- 
kiah making any ear aiinaes heightened by 
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from Lachish to king Hezekiah with a ‘great host against Jerusalem: and 
they went up, and came to Jerusalem. And when 
they came and stood by the conduit of the upper pool, ?which és in the 
18 high way of the fuller’s field. And when they had called to the king, 
there came out to them Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, which was over the 
and Joah the son of Asaph the 


And Rab-shakeh said unto them, Speak ye now to Hezekiah, Thus 
saith the great king, the king of Assyria, ” What confidence zs this where- 
20 in thou trustest? Thou °sayest, (but they are but !°vain words,) "J have 
the war. Now on whom dost thou trust, that 
21 thou rebellest against me? Now, behold, thou !trustest upon the staff 
of this bruised reed, even upon Egypt, on which if a man lean, it will go 


message to. 


to Hezekiah. 


B.C. 710, 


7 heavy. 

@ Isa.7,. 3 

8 Or, 
secretary. 

* 2 Chr.32.10, 

® Or, talkest, 

1 word of 
the lips, 

Or, Bat 
counsel 


they were come up, 


all the arguments and figures which an Oriental 
imagination could suggest, has been paralleled in 
all, except the blasphemy, by other messages of 
defiance sent on similar occasions in the history of 
the East. Thus saith the great king, the king of 
Assyria. This title (cf. Isa. xxxvi. 4; also Josephus, 
‘ Antiquities,’ b. x., ch. i, sec. 2; Rawlinson’s 
* Ancient Monarchies,’ ii., Pe 328) was given to the 
king of Assyria not only from the vast extent of 
his empire, but because he was king of princes 
or viceroys (Isa. x. 8; Hos. viii. 10), and king of 
kings (Ezek. xxvi. 8; Dan. ii. 37). ‘The king of 
Assyria” [7x]. Assyria proper was bounded on 


the north ee the Gordizan mountains, 
and _especially by mount Niphates; on the south 
by Persia; on the east by Media, particularly 
mount Choatres and Zagros; and on the west by 
Mesopotamia and the river Tigris. It corre- 
sponded nearly to the modern Koordistan. But 
the Assyrian empire was vastly more extensive; 
and though its limits varied at different periods, 
it may be described as embracing all the nations 
and countries between the Mediterranean on the 
west and the Indus on the east—between the 
steppes of Scythia on the north and the Indian 
Ocean on the south. [The Septuagint has here 
Baothebs ‘Accupiwy, king of the Assyrians ; Hero- 
dotus styles him, SavaycorBos Bactheds ApaBiwv re 
kat ’Acovpiw», referring to the extensive range of 
the Assyrian power.] What confidence is this 


wherein thou trustest? [77)]—What, used to ex- 


press contempt (cf. 1 Ki. ix. 13), ‘What is this 
confidence?’ 2. ¢., the ground of confidence, refer- 
ring tauntiogly to the fortifications Hezekiah had 
erected round Jerusalem (2 Chr..xxxii. 6), and to 
his expectations of aid from Egypt (cf. Isa. xxx. 7). 
20. Thou sayest (but they are... vain words) [23 
Dina¥]—but it is a word of lips, mere lip-talk or 
rhodomontade, an empty, foolish bluster, which in 
the relative circumstances of Judah versus Assyria 
is ridiculous arrogance. I have counsel and 
strength for the war—I have adequate resources 
for a war, both in military force and military 
skill to use it. Now on whom dost thou truat, 
that thou rebellest against me? If this scene 
had occurred immediately after Hezekiah’s sub- 
mission, the accusation must have been groundless, 
or founded on vague suspicion of his Egyptian 
leanings. But from the course of Rab-shakeh’s 
upbraiding charges, it appears that the Assyrians 
must have had spies who furnished them with 
secret intelligence as to the nature of the frequent 
communications that passed between the courts 
of Jerusalem and Memphis, and ‘that it was in 
consequence of such information the second ex- 
edition was resolved upon. 21. Now, behold, 
hou trustest upon the staff of this bruised 
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to Hezekiah. 


22 trust on him, 
not that he whose ’ high 


‘said to me, Go up against this land, and destroy it. 


into his hand, and pierce it: so 7s Pharaoh king of Egypt unto all that earn C.710, 
But if ye say unto me, We trust in the Lorp our God: is eet. 
laces and whose altars Hezekiah hath taken! y.°3 7” 
away, aud hath said to Judah and Jerusalem, Ye shall worship before this | _1¢or. 2.16, 
23 altar in Jerusalem? Now therefore, I pray thee, give “pledges to my pete 
lord the king of Assyria, and I will deliver thee two thousand horses, if |, )K,*3 "v6. 
24 thou be able on thy part to set riders upon them. How then wilt thou} ch 1.6, 
turn away the face of one captain of the least of my master’s servants, a Pap 
25 and put thy trust on Egypt for chariots and for horsemen? AmI now| joo par.” 
come up without the Lorp against this place to destroy it? The Lorp Tea. 0. = 
26 Then said Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, and Shebna, and Joah, unto| {2% 7. 
Dan ¢ 4 


Rab-shakeh, Speak, I pray thee, to thy servants in the “Syrian language; 


reed, even upon Egypt [yw Wpr, broken 
papyrus; Septuagint, tiv xadanuivyny tiv re0\ac- 
mévmy, bruised, shattered reed; Vulgate, quassatus 
pam eae The ahi rhe is foundet upon the 
nature of a reed, which being slender and brittle, is 
liable to be easily broken, while the sharp jagged 
point of the stump is apt to pierce the hand of 
one that leans npon it. The metaphor admirably 
represents the idea which Rab-shakeh wished to 
convey, of an ally who was not only weak and 
unable to contribute much substantial succour, 
but would prove eventually ‘‘a thorn in the flesh” 
of the king who joined in a friendly Feague with 
him; and it was all the more appropriate and 
Rigaificent in this case, as the papyrus reeds, 
which grew so luxuriantly on the banks of the 
Nile, formed a characteristic production of Egypt, 
rendering the reference to that country unmis - 
able, even had the name of Pharaoh not been 
expressly mentioned at the close of the sentence. 

oreover, Egypt had been weakened by Ratt am 
father of Sennacherib, (Isa. xx.) 22. But ye 
Bay unto me, We trust in the Lord our God. In 
the former the address was directed to Hezekiah, 
through his deputies. Here they or the people 
generally are spoken to. [But the Septuagint has 
the singular, d7: elas wpds eué.] 1s not that he 
whose h places and whose altars Hezekiah 
hath taken away, &c. The meauing of the 
Assyrian diplomatist was, that in carrying out his 
meditated scheme of rebellion against his liege 
lord, Hezekiah could not expect avy aid or 
ee pe from Jehovah, the national Guar- 

lan or tutelary Deity of the Hebrews, having 
forfeited all claims to His favour by the sacri- 
legious demolition of His sanctuaries Rab- 
sbakeh alluded, in this part of his speech, 
to the measures of religious reform which 
Hezekiah had prosecuted, erroneously suppos- 
ing, however, that these had been designed 
to exterminate, rather than to promote, the 
worship of Jehovah (vy. 4; 2 Chr. xxix. 16); 23. 
Now therefore, I pray thee, give pledges [=Jpnn 
372, has, amongst other significations, that of 
giving security, or a pledge. But in Hithpael, 
with ny following, it denotes—‘to enter into a 
contest,’ That is the meaning here—‘enter the 
lists with mny lord the king of Assyria;’ and so 
the Eid ich Sa has pixSire Tw Kvpiw pov Bacier 
*Acouviev), and I deliver thee two thou- 
sand horses, if thou be able... to set riders 
upon them. The challenge referred to Hezekiah’s 
competency to furnish not 
men—that he might readily have done—but two 
thousand cavalry soldiers. TheJews weredeficient 
in this ‘arm,’ their mountainous country not 
being suited to the ig war-chariots, and a 


two thousand fighting. 


constitutional king was bound by the Mosaic law 
not to multiply horses for himself (Deut. xvii. 16), 
nor to traffic with Egypt for the purchase of those 
animals for war, to which purpose the Jews would 
have almost exclusively applied them. In Egypt, 
a flat and fertile country, horses were, we learn 
from sacred as well as from classical writers, ex- 
tensively bred and genes in war-cbariots (cf. 
Exod. xiv. 9; xv. 19; 1 Ki. x. 26, 28). But they 
were prohibited to the Jews as symbolical of 
mnilitary prowess and self confidence (Ps. xx. 7; 
xxxill, 17; Prov. xxi. 31). Nevertheless that 
eople frequently evinced a strong desire to obtain 
horses } perhaps the numerous and influential 
party in the court of Jerusalem who advocated 
the Egyptian alliance might have been solicitous 
at that crisis to procure a stock of them from 
Egypt, in order to cope on equal terms with an 
Assyrian army, which was always strong in this 
department it xxxi. 1; Hos. xvi. 3); but the 
commerce seems to have been discouraged or 
absolutely prohibited by the good king Hezekiah, 
thus affording some foundation for the taunt of 
Rab-shakeh, that the Jews had neither horses nor 
horsemen. 24. How then wilt thou turn away the 
face of one captain of the least of my master's 
servants (708 MnD]—one officer or sub-lieutenant 
(see on this foreign word [mn], 1 Ki. x. 15; xx. 
24: cf. 2 Chr. ix. 14; Ezek. xxiii. 6, 12, 23). It is 
difficult to determine whether Pechah here denotes, 
in its proper Syrian sense, one of the tributary 
princes who brought his contingent of troops to 
the immense army of Sennacherib, or it is used in 
a loose, general way, as a name for a military 
officer of any grade. Perhaps the latter is the 
correct view. . 25, I now come up without 
the Lord against this place to destroy it? &c. 
This particular remark forms the foundation on 
which the Jewish writers, followed by Procopius, 
rest their conjecture that Rab-shakeh was a rene. 
gade Israelite, as it seems to imply that he was 
acquainted with the predictions of Isaiah respecting 
the judgments which God was about to inflict 
upon the Hebrews throngh the instrumentality of 
the Assyrians, But there is no certain evidence 
of the truth of this hypothesis. The language of 
Rab-shakeh might have been only bluster. Per. 
haps he may have been encourage by some false 
praphet, who pretended to have had a revelation 
to him upon this matter; or he might have in- 
ferred that he was sent on a mission of judicial 
unishment to the Hebrews from the successes he 
ad met with. 

26. Then said Eliakim... Speak, I pray thee,. 
to thy servants in the Syrian language [may] 
—the Aramaic, the language spoken in the country 
north and east of Palestine, and also the common 


The blasphemy 


28 


83 will deliver us. 


Hamath, and of Arpad? where are the 


dialect of Mesopotamia. It must, therefore, have 
been known to the Assyrian officers. Besides, it 
had a close affinity to their own language (cf. ch. 
v. 5-7), and to the Hebrew also, siebourhs it was 
an unknown tongue to the common people. In 
the Old Testament, this north Semiticor Aramzan 
tongue is called in our version Syrian (see on Gen. 
xxxi, 47), and but rarely Chaldee (ch. ?. 4). From 
the narrative before us, it appears that this lan- 
guage was the medium of communication between 
the Assyrians and the Jews, as in later times the 
Persians employed it in their public edicts (Ezra 
iv. 7). talk not with us in the Jews’ language 
[n7:]-the Jewish language, because the ten 
tribes, who also spoke Hebrew, had been trans- 
planted to Assyria, and none were left who spoke 
that language but the people of Judah. Appre- 
hendivg that this blaspheming haravgue would 
produce the effect of exciting alarm and tumult 
amongst the people, they made the mild and 
reasonable suggestion that, since the conference was 
exclusively with the heads of the Jewish govern- 
ment, Rab-shakeh would communicate his pro- 
posals inthe Syrian language. 27. But Rab-shakeh 
said unto them, Hath my master sent me to thy 
master? &c. His object was to stir and terrif 
the populace into immediate submission, and wit 
that view, turning to the crowd which was con- 
gregated on tle walls, he represented to them, by 
coarse, but graphic terms, in their own Hebrew 
tongue, the extreme privations to which, in spite 
of the delusive assurances of Hezekiah, they would 
inevitably be reduced by Sennacherib during a 
protracted siege (2 Chr. xxxii. 11). The result is 
mentioned as if it had been the purpose and 
design of the siege. 

30. Neither let Hezekiah make you trust in the 
Lord, saying, &c.—(see on 2 Chr. xxxii. 3, &c.) 
The measures adopted to fortify Jerusalem were 
subsequent to Hezekiah’s miraculous recovery, as 
well as the Divine promise of deliverance he then 
received. Both of these circumstances seem to have 
been reported to the Assyrians, and there is a direct 
allusion to them in these words of Rab-shakeh. 31. 
Make an agreement with me by a present [‘ns wy 


7272]—Make to me a blessing; i.¢., make peace 
with me, and come ony to me—issue from your 
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for we understand it; and talk not with us in the Jews’ language in the 
27 ears of the people that ave on the wall. But Rab-shakeh said unto them, 
Hath my master sent me to thy master, and to thee, to speak these words? 
hath he not sent me to the men which sit on the wall, that they may eat 
their own dung, and drink their own piss with you? 

Then Rab-shakeh stood, and cried with a loud voice in the Jews’ 
language, and spake, saying, Hear the word of the great king, the king of 
29 Assyria: thus saith the king, *Let not Hezekiah deceive you; for he shall 
30 not be able to deliver you out of his hand: neither let Hezekiah make 

you trust in the Lorp, saying, The Lorp will surely deliver us, and this 
31 city shall not be delivered into the hand of the king of Assyria. Hearken 
not to Hezekiah: for thus saith the king of Assyria, © Make an agreement 
with me by a present, and come out to me, te 
his own vine, and every one of his fig tree, and drink ye every one the 
32 waters of his cistern; until I come and take you away to a land like 
your own land; “a land of corn and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, 
a land of oil olive and of honey, that ye may live, and not die: and 
hearken not unto Hezekiah, when he !’ persuadeth you, saying, The Lorp 
Hath *any of the gods of the nations delivered at all his 
34 land out of the hand of the king of Assyria? Where “are the gods of 


-boundary of Palestine. 


of Rab-shakeh. 


B. C. 710, 
Sie ed 
l4the water 


18 Make with 
mea 
blessing, 
or, seek 
my favcur. 
Gen. 32. iv, 
Gen. 33 11, 
Pro 18 16, 

16 Or, pit, 

“ Ex. x. 8. 
Num.13.26, 
Deut. 8.7,%, 

Wr, 
deceiveth, 

® ch. 19. 12. 
2 ( hr.32.14, 
Isa 10. 10, 

lL. 

¥ ch 19.13, 

Jer 49. 2%. 


then eat ye every man of 


gods of Sepharvaim, Hena, and 


barricaded walls, and surrender your city. and 
then eat ye every man of his own vine, &c. 
After capitulating, you shall be allowed to enjoy 
liberty and the comforts of home, until the returu 
of the Assyrian army from Egypt, when you shall 
be:removed, conformably to the favourite policy 
pursued in ancient times towards a vanquished 
nation, to the region beyond the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, the pleasant and fertile land of the 
conqueror, 32. a land like your own. The 
elevated table-lands of Iran, the extensive high- 
lands of Western Asia, are marked by very dif- 
ferent degrees of climate, so that as the soil is 
naturally rich, the produce is consequently as 
varied as it is abundant. While in the plains and 
lowlands, which languish under an almost tropical 
heat, a vast variety of aromatic herbs are grown, 
besides the vine, the olive, the fig tree, in the 
cooler temperature of the hills there is raised 
corn, and grain of various kinds, with cotton and 
flax, &c. Accordingly, ‘amongst the objects of 
tribute brought to the Egyptians from the Naha- 
raina, are represented on the monuments, corn, 
bread, palm-wine, wine, honey, incense, and con- 
serve of dates’ («CN ineveh and its Remains,’ ii., p. 
425). Herodotus (b. i., ch. cxciii.) says that the 
fig, the grape, and the oil-olive are not produced 
in Assyria; but his account refers to the plaius 
and low country, which belongs rather to Baby- 
lonia than Assyria (Rawlinson, ‘Ancient Monar- 
chies,’ ii., pp. 210, 213; Gosse, * Assyria,’ pp. 1, 2). 
Thus it appears that there was a really good 
ground for likening the climate and produce of 
Assyria to that of Palestine, hearken not unto 
Hezekiah ... The Lord will deliver us. It is 
evident from the strain of the following interro- 
gations that Rab-shakeh regarded Jehovah as a 
mere local deity, possessing no higher title to 
honour, and no greater extent of power, than 
the tutelary deities of the countries and cities 
which had fallen before the victorious sword 
of the Assyrians. 34 Where are the gods of 
Hamath [npn ; Septuagint, Mud éori 6 Feds Actua] 
—now Hamah, a large city of Syria, lying on both 
sides of the Orontes, a little beyond the northern 
. It is one of the oldest 
cities in the world, being founded by the Pheni- 


Hezekiah in 


hand? 
36 


37 


shakeh. 


19 AND it “came to pass, when king Hezekiah heard ¢¢. that he rent his 
clothes, and covered himself with sackcloth, and went into the house of 

2 the Lorp. And he sent Eliakim, which was over the household, and 
Shebna the scribe, and the elders of the priests, covered with sackcloth, 


3 to Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amoz. 


saith Hezekiah, his day 7s a day of trouble, and of rebuke, and *blas- 
phemy: for the children are come to the birth, and there is not strength 
4 to bring forth. It may be the Lorp thy God will hear all the words of 
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35 ‘Ivah? have they delivered Samaria out of mine hand? Who are they 
among all the gods of the countries, that have delivered their country out 
of mine hand, “that the Logp should deliver Jerusalem out of mine 


But the people held their peace, and answered him not a word: for the 
king’s commandment was, saying, Answer him not. 

Then came Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, which was over the household, 
and Shebna the scribe, and Joah the son of Asaph the recorder, to 
Hezekiah, with their clothes rent, and told him the words of Rab- 


deep affliction. 
B. ©. 710. 


And they said unto him, Thus 

1 Cr, provo- 
ca‘ion. 

62Sam. 13, 
12. 


cians (Gen. x. 18; Num. xiii. 21; xxxiv. 8; Josh. 
xiii. 5; Judy. iii, 3), called by the Greeks Epi- 
phania, It was the populous and flourishing 
metropolis of a petty kingdom of the same name, 
extending over the whole valley of the Orontes, 
from the source of that river to Antioch, with 
the great plain eastward (Amos vi. 2). Arpad 
[1978 ; Septuagint, Vatican, ‘Appa; Alexandrinue, 
Appar; also a Syrian city not far from Hamath ; 
and hence they are generally mentioned in con- 
junction (ch. xix. 13; Jer. xlix. 23). But the site 
of Arpad has not been identified.] where are the 
gods of Sepharvaim—(see on ch. xvii. 24.) Hena 
[vt ; Septuagint, ’Av¢]—a town of Northern Syria, 
or, ay some say, of Mesopotamia, on a ford of the 
Euphrates; site unascertained. Ivah—or Ava (ch. 
xvi, 24; xix. 13; Isa. xxxvii. 13) [py ; Septuagint, 
Aba; unknown. Itsinhabitants were transplanted 
to colonize Samaria. 35, Who are they among all 
the gods... that have delivered their country. 
The boastful and blasphemous tone of this caitiff's 
speech, which, in the concluding part of it, is 
an artful piece of mob oratory, here reaches its 
climax. He spoke of Jehovah as a heathen, and 
as the representative of a despot whose head 
was turned by his hitherto unbroken course of 
brilliant conquests. A towering pride exalted 
him in his own estimation above all other power, 
diviné as well ashuman, that the Lord should 
deliver Jerusalem out of mine hand. If the 
tutelary deities of those extensive and powerful 
kingdoms have not been able to defend them from 
the overwhelming might of my arms, how ver 
improbable is it that Jehovah, the god of so sma 
a state, should deliver his people! It has been 
yertinently observed that the speaker, in this 
vaunting conclusion, contradicts what he had 
said, v. 25, as to his having been commissioned to 
““go up against the land” of the Hebrews, “and 
destroy it.” 

36. But the people held their peace—i. e., the 
people on the walls, to whom the speech of Rab- 
shakeh was addressed. and answered him not a 
word—lest they should have been drawn into an 
altercation, and words or arguments might have 
been used which would have pier eat be the 
Assyrians and afforded to Sennacherib a pretext, 
upon which he was too ready to seize, for provok. 
ing immediate hostilities. for the king’s com- 
mandment was, a him not. It was 


a most prudent counsel ; for had they entered into 
a discussion of the topics embraced in Rab- 
shakeh’s speech, the Jews might have betrayed 
their fears, or afforded the ‘wily enemy some 
advantage; while, by their calm and steady 
obedience to the command of Hezekiah, they 
would demonstrate, in E paieeee of their Assyrian 
invaders, their devoted allegiance to their sove- 
reign, and the hopelessness of all attempts to 
seduce them into defection from the cause of their 
king and country. 

37. Then came Eliakim ... to Hezekiah, with 
their clothes rent. The rending of a portion of 
the outer garment was a common aud very signi- 
ficant token of grief and dismay amongst the 
Jews, as other Eastern people. On the present 
occasion the act was expressive of both these 
emotions—grief at the gravity of the national 
crisis, dismay at the daring blasphemies of the 
Assyrian. 

CHAP. XIX. 1-5.—HEzex1an IN DEEP AFFLIC- 
TION. 

1. Hezekiah ... rent his clothes, &c. The 
rending of his clothes was a mode of expressing 
horror at the daring blasphemy—the assumptiou 
of sackcloth, a sign of his mental distress—his 
entrauce into the temple to pray, the refuge of a 
pious man in affliction—and the forwarding an 
account of the Assyrian’s speech to Isaiah was to 
obtain the prophet’s counsel and comfort. This 
mission, consisting of some of the most important 
members of the court and the priesthood, shows 
the great influence which Isaiah, by his prophetic 
character aud sage counsels, exercised over the 
proceedings of Hezekiah, and no circumstances 
could evince that mouarch’s wisdom and habitual 
piety more pirisively ites his solicitude for Isaiah’s 
advice and aid, as the servant of Jehovah, in that 
critical juncture. 3. the children are come to 
the birth, and there is not strength to bring 
forth. The image is that of a parturient woman, 
whose strength is exhausted, whose powers are 
paralyzed, at the moment when she required to 
put forth a vigorous effort. The expression in 
which the message was conveyed to the prophet 
described, by a strong figure, the desperate con- 
dition of the kingdom, together with their own 
inability to help themselves; and it intimated 
also a hope that the blasphemous defiance of 
Jehovah’s power by the impious Assyrian might 
lead to some direct interposition for the vindica- 
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Rab-shakeh, ‘whom the king of Assyria his master hath sent to reproach 
the living God; and will “reprove the words which the Lorp thy God hath 
heard: wherefore ‘lift up thy prayer for the remnant that are *left. 
So the servants of king Hezekiah came to Isaiah. And /Isaiah said 
6 unto them, Thus shall ye say to your master, Thus saith the Lorp, ’Be 
not afraid of the words which thou hast heard, with which the servants 
7 of the king of Assyria have blasphemed me. Behold, I will send “a blast 
upon him, and he shall hear a rumour, and shall return to his own land; 
and I will cause him to fall by the sword in his own land, 
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8 _ So Rab-shakeh returned, and found the king of Assyria warring against | « Tones 


9 Libnah: for he had heard that he was departed from ‘Lachis 
Jwhen he heard say of Tirhakah king of Ethiopia, Behold, he is come out 
seniaat thee; he sent messengers again unto Hezekiah, saying, 

10 Thus shall ye speak to Hezekiah king of Judah, saying, Let not thy God| 
saying, Jerusalem shall not be 


to fight 


*in whom thou trustest deceive thee, 


11 delivered into the hand of the king of A 


what the kings of Assyria have done 


12 utterly: and shalt thou be delivered? Have the gods 
delivered them which my fathers have destroyed; as Gozan, and ‘Haran, 
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tion of his honour and supremacy to all heathen 
gods. 4 the living God—is a most signiticant 
expression, taken in connection with the senseless 
deities that Rab-shakeh boasted were unable to 
resist his master’s victorions arms. wherefore— 
3. €., on account of Rab-shakeh’s blasphemy. lift 
up thy prayer for the remnant that are left 
(Hebrew, found)—i. ¢., for the people of Judah 
and especially the inhabitants of Jerusalem, place 

in imminent jeopardy, and who now form but a 
small remnant of the chosen people in the land 
that was given them by ‘“‘covenant,” to which, 
though they had unhappily broken it, the king 
of Judah and bis subjects faithfully adhere. 

6, 7.—ComMForTED BY ISAIAT. 

6. Isaiah said... Be not afraid. The pro- 
phet’s answer was most cheering, as it held out 
the prospect of a speedy deliverance from the in- 
vader. of the words which thou hast heard, with 
which the servants of the king of Assyria have 
blasphemed me ['2y), young men, different from 
"132, servants, used, v. 5. The former word im- 
plies something like contempt for the indiscre- 
tion and levity of young and thoughtless lads. 
The Septuagint has 7a waddora], 7. Behold, I 
will send ablast upon him. The usual way of iv- 
terpreting this clause is by considering it the first 
anvouncement in the series of divine pemee 
which were to befall the haughty blasphemer. 
The blast, the rumour, the fall by the sword, 
contained a brief prediction that was soon fulfilled 
in all the three particulars—viz., the alarm that 
hastened his retreat, the destruction that overtook 
his army, and the violent death that suddenly 
ended his career. “I will send a blast” [ha yn3 
™. The word ruach does sometimes signify a 
blast, a violent wind (ch. ii, 16; Job i. 19; xxx. 
15; Isa. xxvii. 8; xl._7; Hos. xiii. 15; Jon. i. 4); 
and what is here called a spirit, is called (vw. 36, 
37) ‘an angel,” accordingto Ps. civ.4. Butit cannot 
bear such a meaning in its present connection. The 
import of this clause, rendered literally, is, ‘I will 
put a spirit in him.’ And so also Septuagint, éya 
Oidwue tv abtw mvevpa, ‘I will infuse a spirit into 
him ;’ wvevua decdias, a spirit of timidity, mis- 
giving (Secker, quoted by Lowth). In this sense 
of ap Fs ang Mvmea be or state of mind, the 
word occurs frequently,—the spirit of jealous 
(Num, v. 14), the spirit. of slumber (Rom. xi. 8), 


the spirit of fear (2 Tim. i. 7) (Many attach this 
meanmg to it here, thinking the reference is toa 
sudden panic, which drove the foe hurriedly back 
to Assyria), and the spirit of courage, energy, for- 
titude (Josh. ii. 11; v. 1; 1 Ki. x. 5). This last 
view is advocated by Henderson (Isa. xxxvii. 7). 
Cesenius thinks it denotes the spirit, mind, resolu- 
tion of a person to do a thing, and accordingly 
translates the clause, ‘I will inspire him with a 
yurpose ’—viz., to prosecute his expedition into 

gy pt, instead of coming in person to besiege 
serussion | and he shall hear a rumour—the 
report of the destruction of a large portion of his 
army, or the intelligence that Tirhakah, king of 
Ethiopia, was to join his forces with those of 
Lower Egypt, in opposing his invasion, ‘Chis 
pews, immediately consequent upon the awful 
disaster that had befallen his army, would be 
sufficient, in his disabled state, to urge upon him 
the necessity of a hasty retreat. ; 

8-13, — SENNACHERIB SENDS A BLASPHEMOUS 
Lerrer To Hezexiau. 

8. Rab-shakeh ... found the king of Assyria 
warring against Libnah. Whether Lachish had 
fallen or not, is not said. But Sennacherib had 
transferred his battering-rams against the appar- 
ently neighbouring fortress of Libnah (Josh, x. 

: ef. v. 31; xv. 42), where the chief cup-bearer 
reported the execution of his mission. 9. when 
he heard say of Tirhakah, &c. This was the 
‘‘rumonr” to which Isaiah referred. Tirhakah 
reigned in Upper Exypt, while So, or Sabaco, ruled 
in Lower Egypt. He was a powerful monarch— 
another Sesostris ; and both he and Sabaco have 
left many monuments of their greatness. The 
name and figure of Tirhakah receiving war-captives 
are still seen in the Egyptian temple of Medinet 
"Abou. This was the expected succour which was 
sneered at (ch. xviii. 21) by Rab-shakeh as a 
‘bruised reed,” Rage against Hezekiah for ally- 
ing himself with Egypt, or the hope of being 
better able to meet this attack from the south, 
induced him, after hearing the rumour of Tir- 
bakah’s advance, to send a menacing leticr to 
Hezekiah, in order that he might force the king 
of Judah to an immediate surrender of his capital. 
This letter, couched in the same vaunting and 
imperious style as the speech of Rab-shakeh, 
exceeded it in blasphemy, and.contained a larger 
enumeration of conquered places, with the view 
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O Lorp God of Israel, ?which dwellest between the cherubim, "thou art eh 
the God, even thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth; thou hast made Ps 0.1. 
16 heaven and earth. Lorp, ‘bow down thine ear, and hear; open, ‘Lorn, | ° 1¥4 15.:0. 
thine eyes, and see; and hear the words of Sennacherib, which hath sent} tse. 44 4, 
17 him to reproach the living God. Of a truth, Lorp, the kings of Assyria | Jer 10.0 
18 have destroyed the nations and their lands, and have @cast their gods|, 2* 
into the fire; for they were no gods, but “the work of men’s hands, wood | ¢ > chr. 6.40. 
19 and stone; therefore they have destroyed them. Now therefore, O ® given. 
Lorp our God, I beseech thee, save thou us out of his hand, that “all |“ &* 164 
the kingdoms of the earth may know that thou art the Lorp God, even| “1? 
thou only. . * Ps. 81. 18. 
20 Then Isaiah the son of Amoz sent to Hezekiah, saying, Thus saith the | ~°%™. 5 
Lorp God of Israel, That which thou hast prayed to me against Sen-| 9 
21 nacherib king of Assyria I “have heard. This és the word that the Lorp| Ps 6.2. 


hath spoken concerning him; we amet hn 
The virgin, *the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee, and laughed thee} Ps. 12.7, 
to scorn ; m bag hy En 
The daughter of Jerusalem “hath shaken her head at thee. tan Se 
22 Whom hast thou reproached and blasphemed? Isa. 30. 11, 
And against whom ie thou exalted thy voice, dae 
And lifted up thine eyes on high? Cus tha 
Even against ‘the Holy One of Israel. hand of. 
23 ‘By thy messengers thou hast reproached the Lorp, and hast said, J bak 
“With the multitude of my chariots I am come up ical 
To the height of the mountains, to the sides of Lebanon, tal'ness, 


Andwill cut down ‘the tall cedar trees thereof,and thechoice fir trees thereof: | ts. 


of terrifying Hezekiah, and showing him the turgid vanity, haughty pretensions, and presump- 
utter hopelessness of all attempts at resistance. | tuous impiety of the Assyrian despot. Secondly, 
Tirhakah’s name appears on the monuments of | Hezekiah is addressed (vv. 29-31), and a sign given 
Egypt (Loftus, p. 336; Rawlinson’s * Herodotus,’ | him of the promised deliverance—viz., that for two 
L, p. 436; Wilson's ‘ Lands of the Bible,’ i., p. 91). | years the presence of the enemy would interrupt 
14-34.—HEzegIAH’s PRAYER. the peaceful pursuits of husbandry, but on the 
14, Hezekiah received the letter... and... | thir year the people would be in circumstances 
went up into the house of the Lord. Hezekiah, | to till their fields and vineyards, and reap the 
after reading it, hastened into the tem le, spread | fruits as formerly. hirdly, The issue of Sen- 
it, in the child-like confidence of faith, before the | nacherib’s invasion is announced (vv. 32-34). 
Lord, as containiog taunts deeply affecting the | 21. The virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath 
Divine honour, and implored deliverance from this | despised thee—the inhabitants in the upper part 
proud defier of God and man. The devout spirit | of the city, the citadel or fortress of Zion, called 
of this prayer, the recognition of the Divine Being | a virgin because it had hitherto been inviolate by 
in the plenitude of His Majesty—so strikingly | a foreign enemy. the daughter of Jerusalem hath 
contrasted with the fancy of the Assyrians as to | shaken her head at thee. This, of course, must 
his merely local power; his acknowledgment of | denote the people in the lower city. ‘Shaking 
the conquests obtained over other lands, and of | head’—a sign of contempt (Ps. xxii. 7; Matt. 
the destruction of their wooden idols, which, ac- | xxvii. 39). 22. Whom hast thou reproached and 
cording to the Assyrian practice, were committed | blasphemed ? +. . 6Ven against the Holy One 
to the flames, because their tutelary deities were | of Israel. In the Jewish law he -was guilty of 
no gods ; and the object for which he pout” blasphemy who applied that fearful and glorious 
the Divine interposition, that all the kingdoms of | name to an idol; not less was he chargeable 
the earth might know that the Lord was the only | with the same crime who would have the bold- 
God,—this was an attitude worthy to be assumed | ness to apply it unwarrantably to himself. Of 
by a pious theocratic king of the chosen people. the latter form of blasphemy Sennacherib was 
. Then Isaiah... sent. A revelation having | guilty, in ascribing to himself powers, and a 
been made to Isaiah, the prophet announced to | command over success and victory, such as can 
the king that his prayer was eard. The prophetic | belong to none but an Omnipotent being. 23. 
— consisted of three different portions:— |I am come up... the sides of Lebanon. There 
Firat, Sennacherib 1s apostrophized (vv, 21-28) ina | is no reason to suppose there was an actual 
highly poetical strain, —— descriptive of the | ascent of Lebanon, as Hannibal and Napoleon 
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against Sennacherib, 
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And I will enter into the lodgings of his borders, and into ®the forest of | 3-710 


his Carmel. 


24 I have digged and drunk strange waters, 
And with the sole of my feet have I dried up all the rivers of besieged 


places. 
25 


Now have I brought it to pass, 


That “thou shouldest be to lay waste fenced cities into ruinous heaps. 
26 Therefore their inhabitants were Sof small power, 


They were dismayed and confounded; 


They were as the grass of the field, and as the green herb, 
As “the grass on the house-tops, and as corn blasted before it be grown up. 


Hast thou not heard long ago how °I have done it, 
And of ancient times that I have formed it? 


6 Or, the 
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8 short of 
hand 
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crossed the Alps. The description is figurative. 
I will enter into the lodgings of his borders [}\>n 
nxp]—a lodging-place, or khan, on the border. 
and into the forest of his Carmel—according to 
some, its densest forest. The words ‘and into” 
are not in the original. Carmel, when used as a 
proper name, whether of the well-known mountain 
in the tribe of Issachar (Josh. xii. 22), or of the 
district ‘‘of Maon,” in the wilderness of Paran, is 
invariably preceded by the article, ha-Carmel. 
As the article is wanting in this passage, the 
word must be a common noun, denoting a fruitful 
field, a rich, cultivated country (cf. Isa, xxix. 17; 
xxx. 15, 16; Jer. iv. 6, 7). The clause then may 
be translated, ‘I will go into the lodging of (I will 
encamp with my troops on) his border, his forest, 
his fruitful country.’ ‘Thus,’ as Peole remarks, 
‘all the parts of the land are here enumerated ; the 
mountains, the cities, the woods, and the fruitful 
fields. Or “‘his fruitful forest” may mean Jeru- 
salem, which is thought by many interpreters to 
be called a forest (Jer. xxi. 14; Ezek. xx. 46)—a 
name agreeing well enough with cities, where 
buildings are very numerous, close, and high, like 
trees in a forest. Further, if Jerusalem might be 
called ‘‘a forest,” it may well be called Hezekiah’s 
Carmel, a fruitful place, because his chief strength, 
treasure, and fruit were now in it; and this last 
word seems to be added here, to intimate that this 
was not like other forests, unfruitful/ and barren. 
So both this and the foregoivg words are under- 
stood of Jerusalem, the last branch being joined 
to the former by way of apposition—‘“‘into the 
lodgings of his border,” ‘‘the forest of his Carmel,” 
or his fruitful forest, there being no more words 
in the Hebrew text.’ 24 I have digged and drunk 
strange waters. Here is another instance of 
boasting that he had overcome the greatest diffi- 
culties and disadvantages of nature. Though 
passing through foreign countries, parts of which 
extended in inhospitable deserts, where it might 
have been anticipated that his army would have 
perished of thirst, he had with skilful and well- 
applied labour digged into the arid soil, and found 
a sufficient supply of the necessary fluid. and 
with the sole of my feet have I dried up all the 
rivers of besieged places. The metaphor was 
probably derived from the familiar fact of a 
gardener opening rills of water by his foot. As- 
suming that there is some reality, or basis of fact, 
under this grandiloquent figure, it may be sup- 

osed to mean, that the strongest fortresses had 

een taken by his forces, and that eities defended 
by the encircling course of broad rivers were 
successfully stormed, by diverting the currents, 
so that the assailants, crossing dry-shod the old 
channels of those aia had, contrary to human 


‘be here the proper name of Ezynt, 


anticipations, effected an easy entrance into the 
“besieged places.” [But 7x, rendered ‘‘besieged 
places,” is considered by Gesenius (sub voce) and 
Bochart (* Hierozoicon,’ part ii., lib. v., cap. 15) to 
and apparently 
of Lower Egypt (so called, probably, from_being 
well fortified. Bochart, ‘ Phaleg.,’iv., 34).] Inthis 
sense the word occurs in Isaiah xix. 6; Micah vii. 
12, If Sennacherib made an actual invasion into 
Lower Egypt, it must have been with the army 
of his father Sargon. For the Assyrian monu- 
ments afford no evidence that he himself pro- 
ceeded farther against the Egyptians than Lachish, 
which was at that time under their jurisdiction. 
The language seems to point to the energetic and 
politic measures which Hezekiah had taken for 
stopping up the wells, fountains, and reservoirs 
about Jerusalem (cf. 2 Chr. xxxii. 3,4; Isa. xxii. 
9, 11; Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ b, vi., ch. xiv., sec. 
5); notwithstanding which the proud Assyrian 
boasted that he was under no apprehension of 
Bonting asupply of that essential liquid, or being 
compelled to fetch it from distant sources, since 
he had previously overcome the greatest difficul- 
ties in that respect. (See Rawlinson’s ‘ Ancient 
Monarchies,’ ii., p. 437, where that writer states 
it as his opinion that the blocking up of the 
fountains at Jerusalem took place on the first 
expedition of Sennacherib. And, on the nature and 
extent of the changes made at that time in the 
water supply, Williams’s ‘ Holy City,’ ii., pp. 472- 
482; Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ i., p. 513; 
Stewart's ‘Tent and Khan,’ p. 271; Barclay’s ‘Cit; 
of the Great King,’ ch. x., especially p. 307; Wi 
son’s ‘Lands of the Bible,’ i., p. 493; Porter's 
‘Handbook,’ p. 135, sec. 47.) 

25. Hast thou not heard long ago howI have 
done it. Here comes the Mi response to 
the Assyrian’s boasting. The purport of it is, 
that Sennacherib was merely an instrument in 
the hands of Jehovah, to accomplish His pur- 
poses of providential judgment. now have I 
brought it to pass, that thou shouldest be to 
lay waste fenced cities into ruinous heaps, &e. 
This Divine description of Sennacherib’s career 
receives a striking illustration from that king’s 
own monumental account of his rapid course of 
conquest, which has rarely been paralleled in his- 
tory except by Napoleon the Great. ‘In my third 
(i.¢., regnal) year, L went up to the country of the 
Khetta, or Hittites (a name denoting Pheevicia, 
Palestine, &c.) Euliya, king of Sidon (the Eluleus 
of Menander), had thrown off the yoke of alle- 
giance. On my approach from Abiri, he fled to 
Yetnana, which is on the sea-coast (the Rhino- 
colura of the Greeks). I reduced his entire coun- 
try. The places which submitted to me were Sidon 
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And thy rage against me. 
28 Because thy 
Therefore /I 


29 ~—=— And this shall be "a sign unto thee, 


Ye shall eat this year such things as grow of themselves, 
And in the second year that which springeth of the same; 


And in the third year sow ye, and reap, 


And plant vineyards, and eat the fruits thereof, 
30 And the remnant that is escaped of the house of Judah 
Shall yet again take root downward, and bear fruit upward. 
j erusalem shall go forth a remnant, 
And 1 they that escape out of mount Zion: 
*The zeal of the Lorp of hosts shall do this. 


31 For out of 


the greater and Sidon the less, Beth-zitta (the city 
of Olives)—unknown ; Saripat (Sarepta), Mahailat 
(an ascent), Husuva (Tyre), Akzib (Ecdippa), and 
Akka (Accho, Acre). I placed a new rince on the 
throne instead of Euliya, and impose on him the 
regulated amount of tribute. The kings of the 
sea-coast all repaired to my presence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hasyn (Tyre), and brought me their 
accustomed tribute.’ The names of these kings— 
all maritime princes—are only found upon Colonel 
Taylor's cylinder, avd some of them are unfor- 
tunately illegible. ‘Sika of Ascalon, who did not 
come to pay me homage, the pods of his house 
and his treasures, his sons and his daughters, and 
his brothers of the house of hig father, I seized, 
and sent off to Nineveh. I econ avother chief 
on the throne of Ascalon, an I imposed on him 
the regulated amount of tribute.’ All these 
achievements were pertormed during the spring 
and summer. ‘In the autumn of that year,’ he 
continues, ‘certain other cities, amongst which 
was Ekron, the inhabitants of which were at- 
tached to Hezekiah, and which had refused to 
submit to my authority, I took and plundered.’ 
Then he describes his progress southward, till he 
reached Al...ku, or Allakhis (Lachish) (Ravolinson's 
‘Outlines of Assyrian History,’ p. xxxv.) 27. I 
know thy abode, and thy going out, and thy com. 
ing in. All the movements of Sennacherib were 
well known toJehovah. His residence in Assyria, 
his expedition against Judah and Ezypt, his 
return home for a time, his second expedition, 
his menaces against Judah, and blasphemous de- 
fiance of Judah’s God—all these were well known 
and permitted in the course of Divine Providence. 
28. I will put my hook in thy nose—orI have 
put, &c. People in the East lead their large and 
turbulent beasts by a bridle fastened to a ring, 
which is put through the cartilage of the animal's 
nose (Job xli. 1, 2). The Assyrians often strung a 
number of war-captives in that way, with their 
hands bound behind them, and rings fastened in 
their nostrils (cf, Ezek. xix. 4,9; xxix. 3, 4) (Raw- 
linson, ‘On the Cuneiform Inscriptions,’ p. 76). 
Sometimes the ring was passed through the lip 
(‘ Niueveh and its Remains,’ ii., 376). 

29, this shall be a sign unto thee, Ye shall eat 
this year such things as grow of themselves, &c, 
The ‘“‘sign” which Isaiah goes on to promise, in 
terms apparently made obscure iu order to excite 
consideration, seems best i eae to mean, that 
the Assyrian devastations of the open country of 
the Jews had prevented the regular cropping of 
the land, and consequently the regular harvest for 
the current year; and as the enemy was still in 
ccupation of *be sce! iti Was DO possibility 
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rage against me and thy tumult is come up into mine ears, 
will put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, 
And I will turn thee back by the way by which thou camest, 
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of ploughing and sowing, in preparation for the 
next year either; but the season after that, the 
prophet confidently asserts that they would be 
able to sow and reap, and plant vineyards, and 
eat the fruit thereof. The romise is thus brought 
into strict harmony with the previous threat (cf. 
Isa. xxxii. 10), that ‘the vintage should fail, and 
the gathering not come’ for a time, which we 
must understand Isaiah thereby to say would be 
considerable ; whether we understand the ‘days 
above a year,’ of the original, to mean ‘ more than 
a full year,’ or look only at the general expressions 
in the following verses of the passage referred to. 
That what Isaiah said there, he may have meant 
here, might seem answer enough to the objection 
that those who give this explanation of the loss of 
two harvests, must suppose the prophet to have 
expected the Assyrian occupation to last much 
longer than the history shows that it did; but the 
objection itself vanishes, if we recollect that the 
movements of great armies against and over a 
country defended by deserts and mountains and 
fortified cities, the political negotiations preceding 
and following these movements, and the recovery 
of depopulated villages and wasted corn-tields and 
vineyards, were not events which could begin 
and end within any such short space as it takes 
to write or read of them. ‘This sign is analogous 
in character to all other symbols (cf. Gen. ix.; 
Exod. iii, 12; Isa. vii. 14; viii. 1) of which the 
purpose is, not to establish faith in a future 
miracle, because s present one has been wrought, 
but to supply such an outward and visible sign of 
the accompanying inward spiritual grace as will, 
from the very constitution of man's being, help 
him to realize the latter, as he could not do by 
any naked mental effort. And the re | here 
signified has itself an inward and an outwa part ; 
for as the spontaneously-sowed and multiplied 
corn and fruit will be the foundation and ma- 
terials of the regular cultivation of the third year, 
so will the deserted villages and farms be re- 
lenished with the survivors of those who have 
or the present found refuge within the walls of 
Jerusalem ; and both the one and the other will 
be the types of “holy seed,” the existence of which 
in the corrupt nation was made known to Isaiah 
at his first calling to the prophetic office, when he 
was told that he was to watch and wait with the 
long patience of the husbandman for the growing 
up of that seed, after the hard ground had been 
broken up, and the rampant weeds rooted out, by 
the ploughshare of Hs tee pational calamities’ 
(Strachey, ‘Hebrew Politics,’ p. 280). $0. the rem- 
nant... shall yet again take root downward, 
and bear fruit upward (7p, fruit of the womb; 
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32 


34 For *I will defend this city, to save it, 
35 


For mine own sake, and for my servant David’s sake. 
And it came to pass that night, that the angel of the Lorp went out, 
of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five 


and smote in the cam 


Therefore thus saith the Lorp concerning the king of Assyria, 
He ‘shall not come into this city, nor shoot an arrow there, 
Nor come before it with shield, nor cast 4a bank against it. 
83 By the way that ke came, by the same shall he return, 
And shall not come into this city, saith the Lorp. 


B.C. 710. 


6 Isa. 8. 7, 10. 
Isa. 10. 23, 


Eze 21, 22. 
Luke 19.4. 

& ch, 20. 6. 
Ps, 46. 5, 6. 


thousand: and when they arose early in the morning, behold, they were! Ps. 48.2.8, 


nsed sometimes of beasts, but here of persons (cf. 
Jer. xii. 2; Hos. ix. 10)]. 

33. shall not come into this city—nor approach 
near enough to shoot an arrow, not even from the 
most powerful engine which throws missiles to 
the greatest distance; nor shall he occupy any part 
of the ground before the city by a fence, a mante- 
let, or covering for men employed in a siege ; nor 
cast (raise) a bank (mound) of earth, overtoppin 
the city walls, whence he may see and comman 
the interior of the city. None of these, which 
were the principal modes of attack followed in 
ancient military art. should Sennacherib be per- 
mitted to adopt. Though the army under Rab- 
shakeh marched towards Jerusalem, and encamped 
at a little distance, with a view to blockade it, they 
delayed laying siege to it, probably waiting till the 
king, having taken Lachish and Libnah, should 
bring up his detachment, that with the whole 
eombined forces of Assyria they might invest the 
capital. So determined was this invader to con- 
quer Judah and the neighbouring covntries (Isa. 
x. 7), that nothing but a Divine interposition 
could have saved Jerusalem.—It might be sup- 
Feaed that the powerful monarch who overran 

alestine, and carried away the tribes of Israel, 
would leave memorials of his deeds‘on sculp- 
tured slabs or votive bulls. A long and minute 
account of this expedition is contained in the 
annals of Sennacherib, a translation of which has 
recently been made into English; and in his 
remarks upon it, Colonel Rawlinson says the 
Assyrian version. confirms the most important 
features of the Scripture account. The Jewish 
and the Assyrian narratives of the campaign are 
indeed, on the whole, strikingly illustrative o 
each other. 34 for mine own sake—(cf. Isa. 
xlviii. 11.) and for my servant David’s sake— 
i. e., from regard to the promise and solemn cove- 
pant established with David, relating to the 
stability of his kingdom and the perpetuity of 
his royal line (2 Sam. vii. 12-16; 1 Ki x1. 12, 13). 

35, 36.—AN ANGEL DESTROYS THE ASSYRIANS, 

35, And it came to pass that night. These 
two last words are not contained in the parallel 
passages either of Chronicles (2 Chr. xxxi. 21) or 
of Isaiah (xxxvii. 36). ‘The latter passage reads 
simply, ‘Zhen the angel of the Lord went forth; 7 
and as the phrase ‘that day’ is frequently used 
in a vague, indefinite sense (cf. Isa. iv. 1; xxvi. 1; 
xxvii. 1), 80 may “that night,” meaning only that 
memorable night on which the destruction took 
place. Certainly the idea of its immediate occur- 
rence is directly at variance with the limitation of 
time specified, v. 29. That the catastro he was 
completed in one night is confirmed by Ps. xlvi. 
(a psalm which is generally renareod as composed 
at the time by Isaiah, or some devout inhabitant of 
Jerusalem), in v. 5 of which the words, *‘God shall 
help her, and that right early,” are, in the Hebrew 

igi ‘God shall her at the turning of the 


oe The oxprenet is exceedingly signifi- 


Jerusalem, The latter, 


cant and striking, if it be viewed as pointing to 
that period of the night when the awful overthrow 
took place, the sight of which was discovered at 
the break of day (cf. Isa. xvii. 14). 


‘Like the leaves of the forest, when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen; 
Like the leaves of the forest, when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strowa.’ 


the angel of the Lord went out, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and 
five thousand. The representation of an angel 
smiting the camp of the Assyrians expresses, ac- 
cording to the mental conception of the sacred his- 
torian, the suddenness, fatality, and wide-spread 
extent of the terrible visitation (cf. Acts xi1. 23). 
and when they arose early in the morning... 
they were all dead corpses. It was the miracu- 
lous interposition of the Almighty that defended 
Jerusalem; and, in the desrale of aay from 
human counsels or arms, which Hezekiah betrays 
on receiving the letter, nothing but a Divine 
poner could have rescued the kingdom of Heze- 
iah at that time from an immediate overthrow 
similar to those of Damascus and Samaria. As 
to the secondary agent employed in the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian army, some think (Berosus, 
Sng by Josephus, ‘ Anti uities,’ b. x., ch. ii., p. 
) that it was caused by the pestilence, to which 
may be ascribed the sickness of Hezekiah about 
the same time; or it might be that it was effected 
by a hot south wind, the Simoom, such as to this 
day often envelops and destroys whole caravans. 
This conjecture is supported by various rea- 
sons—l, The destruction was during night: the 
officers and soldiers being in full security, were 
negligent, their discipline was relaxed, the camp- 
guards were not alert, or perhaps they themselves 
were the first taken off, and those who slept, 
not wrapped up, imbibed the poison plentifully. 
Others, amongst whom is Vitringa (‘Commen- 
tary,’ in loco), founding on Isaiah xxx. 30 (English 
version), and considering that ‘the voice of Je- 
hovah’ denotes thunder (Ps. xxix.), are of opinion 
that the destruction was effected by a tempest of 
extraordinary violence, the hailstones being as 
destructive as at the battle of Beth-horon (Josh. 
x. ll). Further, that it took place in Judah, 
not in Egypt, appears from Isaiah xiv. 25. If 
this had been an evening of dissolute mirth (no 
uncommon thing in a camp) their joy (perhaps for 
a victory, or ‘the first night of their attacking the 
city,’ says Josephus), became, by its effects, one 
means of their destruction, This hypothesis pro- 
ceeds on the assumption, which the text appears 
to warrant, that the destruction was accomplishe 
in one night. Berosus, the Chaldean historian, 
and Herodotus (b. ii., p. 141) agree with the 
apparent tenor of the sacred record, that the 
calamit occurred in one night, The former saya 
that it happened on the first night of the siege of 
who drew his account 
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36 all dead corpses. So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, and went | _3-° 70. 
37 and returned, and dwelt at ‘Nineveh. And it came to pass, as he wag |! Jon1.2 


from the Egyptians, attributes it to a singular 
Visitation, 18 words are, ‘Sennacherib _ came 
against the Egyptian king, who was the priest of 
Vulcan, and that as he was besieging Pelusium, 
he broke up the siege for the following reason :— 
The Egyptian priest prayed to his god, who heard 
him, and sent a judgment on the Arabian (erro- 
neously for the Assyrian) king. A multitudeof mice 
gnawed to pieces in one night both the bows and 
the other accoutrements of the Assyrians, and that 
it was on that account Sennacherib, when he had 
no armour left, hastily withdrew his army from 
Pelusium.’ Herodotus thus lays the scene of the 
disaster in Egypt, misled by a national myth, which 
the vanity of his Egyptian informers, in rn ms 
it to their god, palmed upon bim, _ But the sacre 
history, and Berosus along with it, represent the 
Assyrian soldiers as perishing by an invisible 
stroke. As to the number of the slain, immense 
as the destruction was, there would be no extra- 
ordinary difficulty in ascertaining the precise 
amount. The scene in the morning would exhibit 
no trace of the wild disorderand universal confu- 
sion consequent upon a battle, The camp was in 
its normal state of orderly disposition, the com- 
mon soldiers stretched upon their beds, uncon- 
scious of what had befallen them, the officers in 
their splendid tents, and the sentinels at their 
respective posts of duty, when they were overtaken 
by the sudden visitation which made them all 
dead corpses. The Jews, therefore, would soon 
learn the astounding intelli ence; and Hezekiah, 
who would doubtless regard the dispensation as 
the accomplishment of Isaiah’s prediction, would 
send out messengers to examine and report, 
When their first astonishment, mingled with the 
deepest feelings of reverential awe, and of thanks. 
giving for what was so unmistakeably a Divine 
interposition in their behalf, had subsided, they 
would be able with ease, as well as with perfect 
accuracy in the circumstances, to take the tale of 
the slaughtered Assyrians, and bring it to Jern- 
salem. The report of the Jews would spread 
with the rapidity of lightning through all the 
cities of Philistia and Pheenicia, Syria, and Chal- 
dea, which had suffered from the ruthless invader 
as well as the people of Hezekiah ; so that in a 
likelihood Berosus, in making his numerical state- 
ment at 185,000, was giving permanence to the 
popalay tradition battens t current amongst the 
tributary nations of the Assyrian empire. No 
botice, as might be expected, is found in the 
inevite inscriptions of this terrible catastrophe. 
The Assyrian monarchs were accustomed to re- 
cord in minute detail the successes of the national 
arms, but they carefully abstained from the 
smallest allusion ‘to any reverses. But the omis- 
sion of a full record of this second expedition, go 
contrary to the invariable practice, the established 
usage, of those sovereigns to narrate the transac- 
tions of their own reigns, is very significant; and 
alow Sennacherib has not registered the 
miraculous destruction of his vast army, the 
abandonment of all further attempts to prosecute 
his enterprise against Jernsalem is in itaelf a 
most intelligible indication that he felt himself no 
longer in a condition to make an attack on that 
city. ‘The events of the foilowing year of Sen- 
nacherib present a marked contrast to the detailed 
and magniloquent descriptions of the preceding 
periods, They are confined to a few meagre lines, 
and refer exclusively to an expedition against the 
Chaldees, which Sonnacert does not seem even 


to have conducted in person’ (Ratlinson’s ‘Out- 
lines,’ p. ate The narrative of this great campaign, 
80 memorable for that miraculous interposition of 
Jehovah which rescued the kingdom of Judah 
from otherwise inevitable ruin, and dealt a fatal 
blow to the Assyrian empire, is. in the chapter 
before us, scanty and imperfect, being continued, 
in fact, only so far as was necessary to show the 
bearing of the expedition upon the interests of 
Jerusalem and Judah. Some parts of it are in- 
volved in considerable eary. It is impossible 
to determine whether Sennacherib had actually 
taken Lachish, when he despatched Rab-shakeb, 
Rabsaris, and Tartan, with a large contingent of 
troops against Jerusalem, to intimidate Hezekiah ‘ 
—whether Rab-shakeh withdrew these troops 
from Jerusalem when he returned himself to Sen- 
nacherib’s head-quarters ;—whether, if they were 
left before the walls of Jerusalem, to commence a 
regular siege of that metropolis, it was this por- 
tion of the soldiers which perished so awfully, 
or the main body of the Assyrian army ;—whether 
Sennacherib, having, as he says in his annals, 
signally defeated the Egyptians at Lachish, had 
| Sek dares into Egypt, and having heard of Tir- 
akah the Ethiopian’s junction of his forces to 
those of the native king, Sethos (or Zet), he formed 
the determined purpose to encounter im, but on 
hearing the report of the sudden and mysterious 
loss of his army, he was struck with uncontrollable 
awe, and hastily fled, as Josephus says, out of 
Egypt, back to his own country ;- these and other 
uestions of a similar kind, it is impossible, from 
the succinct account of the sacred historians, to 
answer with confidence. But we may learn from 
it all that it is important and necessary to know. 
‘We see that in the regular advance of the 
Assyrian power, it had reached the point at which 
Sennacberib could cease to temporize with Judah, 
and might proceed completely to absorb the tribu- 
tary state into the empire. The kingdom of 
aria had already followed the fate of Damas- 
cus in this respect; the taking of Ashdod had not 
only opened the road to Egypt, but also turned 
the position of Judah ; the plunder of No-ammon 
sharpened the appetites of the northern in- 
vaders for new campaigns and conquests ; and if 
Sennacherib thought it well to try and intimidate 
Hezekiah and his people into surrendering cities, 
which even Tartan himself would have had diffi. 
culty in taking, until they were starved out, we 
may infer from the insolent way in which he still 
avows his ultimate intentions, if they did sur- 
render, that he really had no fear for the result, 
even though he should be obliged to fight 
Tirbakah, with Judah unconquered, and assisting 
the Egyptians. The justness of the belief, which 
(as we learn from Herodotus) was held by the 
Egyptians as well as by the Hebrews, that nothing 
but an interposition of God’s hand could at this 
moment have broken the great Assyrian power, is 
confirmed by this conduct of Sennacherib and hig 
Messenger, no less than by the despair of hel 
from human counsels, or of arms, which Hezekia 
manifesta on receiving the report of the message 
and the letter by which it was afterwards followed. 
‘The conviction that the Lord of Israel was strong 
enough, and no less willing, to keep his covenant, 
by defending the nation inet all its enemies, 
had no doubt supported Hezekiah hitherto; but 
it would have been insufficient, in this moment, 
to meet the terrible feeting that he was now in 
the actual presence and power of the represen- 
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in the temple of Nisrock, 


worshipping in the house of ™Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech and | _8-& 74_ 
Sharezer his sons smote him with the sword: and they escaped into | “ch. 18.5,°0, 


tative of irresistible arbitrary force, unless a, of his catastrophe can be found, as the Assyrian 


higher truth had come to sustain this lower one, 
and he had realized (as men only do realize in 
some extremity of their own ‘6 Se that 
there was an absolute Will retaining the mastery 
over that irresistible force, however crushing it 
aight’ seem; and that the Lord of Israel, who 
‘dwelt between the cherubims,” was himself the 
God, the only God, of all the kingdoms of the 
earth, and so of this Assyrian kingdom among 
the rest’ (Strachey, ‘Hebrew Politics,’ p. 274). It 
was the living power of this truth which supported 
the heart of Hezekiah himself, and which being 
communicated through his royal example, together 
with the exhortations and assurances of Isaiah to 
the court and iuhabitants of Jerusalem, enabled 
them all to stand still in faith and patience till, 
like the Israelites pursued by Pharaoh and his 
host at the Red Sea, they saw the salvation of 
God. 36. So Sennacherib ... departed, and 
went and returned [pp:, decamped ; Septuagint, 


anijpe, took away by force, departed with the 
remnant of hisarmy. The redundancy of expres- 
sion used in this description of Sennacherib’s 
flight from Judah is similar to that of Catiline’s 
from Rome, Abiit, excessit. evasit, erupit}]. The 
early chariot-track near Beyrout is on the rocky 
edge of Lebanon, which is skirted by the ancient 
Lycus (Nahr el-Kelb). On the perpendicular face 
of the limestone rock, at different heights, are seen 
slabs with Assyrian inscriptions, which, having 
been deciphered, are found to contain the name 
of Sennacherib. Thus, by the preservation of 
these tablets, the wrath of the Assyrian invaders 
is made to praise the Lord. dwelt at Nineveh 
[>¥%; Septuagint, #«nc«]—resided, remained in his 
capital, administering the internal government of 
his kingdom, and relinquishing all extensive plans 
of foreign conquest—particularly against Judah 
the king and kingdom of which he had learne 

by dire experience were under Divine protection. 
Both the Hebrew and Greek verbs imply a con- 
siderable period of time, but neither of them 
determines the question, how long he dwelt-at 
Nineveh, though most readers take up an impres- 
sion, from the tenor of the context, that so daring 
a blasphemer would not be permitted long to live. 
Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b, x., ch. i., sec. 3) quotes 
Berosus, who says Seger ee G that ‘he had abode 
there a little while,’ when his life was suddenly 
termivated. The annals of his reign, as read in 
the inscriptions at Kouyunjik, carry on his 
history at least five years after his return to 
Nineveh. Notices are supposed to have been found 
which record his conducting a war against the 
Armenians and Medes in the fifth year, and that, 
having engaged Pheenician sailors to man a small 
fleet he had built to ply on the navigable rivers 
the Tigris and Euphrates, he yu himself at the 
head of a naval armament fitted out against some 
of his revolted subjects along the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, whom he reduced to submission. 
This expedition occupied him the whole of the 
next three years. But from the eighth year after 
his disastrous retreat from Palestine his annals 
are wanting. Husebius, quoting Alexander Poly- 
histor (‘Chronica.,’ b. 1., ch. v.), says he reigned 
eighteen years; but there is monumental evidence 
that the duration of his reign extended over 
twenty-two or twenty-five years. This statement 
implies a considerable period of time, and his 
annals carry on his history at least five years after 
his disastrous campaign a J em. No record 


practice was to record victories alone. The sculp- 
tures gave only the sunny side of the picture, 

37. -SENNACHERIB SLAIN, 

87. as he was worshipping in the house of 
Nisroch. Nisroch, a great eagle (Gesenius). The 
enate was declared to be the form of this Assyrian 
god long before the discovery of the Ninevite 
monuments (Selden, *De Diis Syris. Syntag.,’ ii, 
aap x.; Beyer, ‘Addimenta,’ p. 325); and conform- 
ably to that ancient belief, it was supposed that 
the eagle, or vulture-beaded figure, which 80 fre- 
quently occurs among the sculptured remains, 
had a reference to some deified hero who was 
worshipped under that title—either Asshur, the 
founder and tutelary deity of Assyria (Ratulinson’s 
‘Outlines,’ p. 18), or Nimrod, whose personal 
qualities and pursuits were expressed_by that 
rapacious bird (see ‘Nineveh and its Remains,’ 
ii, p. 459; also ‘Nineveh and Babylon,’ p. 637, 
note}. Asshur, however, the head of the Assyrian 
Pantheon, is not represented as a vulture headed 
figure—that is now ascertained to be a priest—but 
as a winged figure iv acircle. No trace of Nisroch 
is found except in the present passage and the 
parallel one of Isaiah xxxvii. 38, and Sir H. 
Rawlinson bas shown that there was no temple of 
Asshur in Nineveh. [The name, which does not 
occur-in the Assyrian monuments, is. variously 
given, being called by Josephus (‘Antiquities,’ b. 
x., ch. i., sec. 3) Arascus (Eng., Arask) ; Septuagint, 
Vatican, Mecepay; Alexandrine, es3pay; but in 
Isaiah the same version has Nacapay. ‘These 
varions readings of the Septuagint version,’ says 
Rawlinson (‘Ancient Monuments,’ ii., p. 265) ‘make 
it extremely uncertain what was the name actually 
written in the original Hebrew text.’] Nisroch, 
which is utterly unlike any divine name hitherto 
found in the Assyrian records, is most probably a 
corruption (see also Sir H. Rawlinson'e ‘Herod- 
otus,’ b. i., 590). Josephus (‘ Antiquities, b. x., 
ch. 1., sec. 3) says that. Sennacherib was slain 
in his own temple, which was called Araske, 
Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons smote him 
with the sword [39p778, splendour of the king; 
Septuagint, Vatican, ‘Adpauédsy; Alexandrine, 
POEUN NE Berosus calls him Ardumusanus, and 
mentions him alone, doubtless as being the princi- 

al assassin. Moses Chorenensia (‘ Hist. Armen.,’ 
L, 22) gives him the name of Adramelus in one 
passage, and that of Argamozanus in another. 
Eusebius (‘Chron. Can. Pars prima,’ cap. v., 8€¢. 
1), from Alexander Polyhistor, styles him Ardum- 
uzanes, and (in Ditto, cap. ix.) from Abydenus, 
Adrameles. ‘“*Sharezer” Lisste, prince of fire, 
according to Gesenius, who derives it from the 
Persic; Septuagint, Zapacde ; Josephus (‘Antiqui- 
ties,’ b. x., ch. 1, sec. 3), Seraser], According to 
the monuments, the eldest son of Sennacherib 
was Asshur-inadi-su, the Asordanes of Polyhistor, 
and the Assaranadius of Ptolemy’s canon, who, 
having been made governor of Babylon, might 
naturally have been expected, had he survived, to 
succeed his father on the throne of Aesyria. In 
consequence of his death, the right of succession 
devolved on Nergilus ‘8 ergal), who is supposed to 
have been the,second son of Sennacherib but 
whom Abydenus (Eusebius, ‘Chron. Can. Pars, 
ix., already quoted) erroneously considers, the 
father of Adrameles; and the king was slain by 
him. It appears from the monuments that Sen- 
nacherib had other three sons, A elech, 
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the land of Armenia, And Esarhaddon “his son reigned in his | _8-0-702_ 

stead. ches ame 9 
20 IN “those days was Hezekiah sick unto death: and the prophet Isaiah | —***_ 

the son of Amoz came to him, and said unto him, Thus saith the Lorp, | CHAP. 29. 


5 5 6 : @ 9 Chr 32.24, 

2 Set thine house in order; for thou shalt die, and not live. Then he 
Sharezer, and Esarhaddon, the two first being full { of contemporary prophets and others attest how 
brothers, the last a half-brother. ‘Perhaps,’ says intensely the national feelings were excited by 
Rawlinson (‘Ancient Monarchies,’ ii., p. 464), | the hand of God, so awfully displayed in the fate 
‘upon the death of Asshur-inadi-su, isputes | of Sennacherib. The magnificent ode of Isaiah 
arose about the succession, Adrammelech and | (xiv.), on the fall of the great conqueror, who 
Sharezer, anxious to obtain the throne for them- | was styled enh > may 2 the king of Assyria, 
selves, plotted against the life of their father, and | and “‘the king of Babylon,” is felt to be execed- 
having slain him in a temple as he was worship- | ingly pointed and striking, if it be considered as 

ing, proceeded further to remove their brother composed immediately on the intelligence of his 

Vergilus, who claimed the crown, and wore it for | assassiuation reaching Jerusalem. And several 
a brief space after Sennacherib’s death. Having psalms, believed to have had their origin at the 
murdered. him, they expected to obtain the throne | time of the invasion, abound with facts and allu- 
without further difficulty; but Esarhaddon now | sions which set before the imagination of the 
came forward, and was favourably received. The reader a vivid picture of the horrors of “that 
murderers finding that they ha miscalculated, night.” These are are pnclly erased together by 
quitted Assyria, and went into voluntary exile’ | Dean Stanley in the fol owing passage (‘Lectures on 
(see also p. 43). Josephus says that they were | the Jewish Church,’ xxxviii.):— he weapons of 
expelled by the indignation of the people. This | the great army, such as we see them in the Assyrian 
is a historical chain, ingeniously wrought by | monuments, the. mighty bow and aly gd 
connecting the isolated facts recorded on the are the serried shields (Isa. xxxvii. 33; Ps, 
monuments, and it wears so strong an air of | Ixxvi. ¢ (Heb.); also Ps. xlvi,9; Herodotus, ii., 141; 
probability that it may be accepted as the true Layard’s “‘Nineveh,” ii., pp. 340, 342) were shat- 
account of the motive and the object of the | tered to Pieces; the long array of dead horses 
unnatural parricides. This murder, if a judg- | (Ps. Ixxvi. 6; Isa. XXxvil. 36) (the Hebrew word 
ment upon Sennacherib personally (cf. v. 7), was | always includes animals); the chariots now use- 
at least equally a judgment on the empire | less, left to be burnt (Ps, xlvi. 9: cf. Isa. ix. 5; 
over which he reigned. Sennacherib’s temper. Lowth); the trophies carried off from the dead-— 
exeeperated, probably by his reverses, displayed | all rise to view in the recollection of that night. 
itself in the most savage cruelty and intolerable | The proud have slept their sleep, and the hae 
tyranny over his subjects and slaves. He in. soldiers (Ps. Ixxvi. 5; xlvi. 1 ) fling out their 
tended to sacrifice his two sons to pacify the | hands in vain. _The arms have fallen from their 
gods, and dispose them to grant him a return of grasp. The neigh of the charger, the rattle of 
prosperity, and that, it has been said, according | the chariot, are alike hushed in the sleep of 
to a horrid usage of heathen kings when their death. The A ea is over; the whole world 

is silent (Ps. Ixxvi. 8; xlvi. 10), and in that awful 
stillness the people descend from the heights of 
Jerusalem (Ps. xlvi. 8; Ixxvi. 4, 5), like their 
aucestors to the shores of the Red Sea, to see the 
desolaticn that had been wrought on the earth. 
As then, they carried away the spoils as trophics, 
The towers of Jerusalem were brilliant with the 
shields (Ps. Ixxvi. 4) of the dead. The fame of 
the fall of Sennacherib’s host struck the gur- 
rounding nations with terror far and wide. It 
was like the knell of the great potentates of the 
world; and in their fall the God of Israel seemed 
to rise toa higher and yet higher exaltation (Ps. 
xlvi. 10; Ixxvi. 10, 11).’ 

EAE. XX. 1-7,—Hezexran’s Lirz LENGTH. 
ENED, 

1, In those days was Hezekiah sick. As hig 
reign lasted twenty-nine years (ch. xviii. 2), and 
his kingdom was invaded ‘in the fourteenth (ch. 
Xviii, 13), it is evident that this sudden and severe 
illness toust have occurred in the very year of the 
Syrian invasion. Between the threatened attacle 
and the actual appearance of the enemy, this 
incident in Hezekiah’s history must have taken 

lace. But according to the usage of the sacred 

istorian, the story of Sennacherib is completed 
] Y before entering on what was personal to the king 
fallen, and in so horrid a manner, would naturally of Judah (see also Isa. xxxviii. 39). Dean Stanley 
produce a deep and universal sensation through-.| is of opinion that the king’s illness occurred either 
out contemporary nations. Amongst the people | during Sennacherib’s invasion or immediately after 


of Judah, who expected some awfu judgment to | his retreat, and was roduced by mental i 
befall so daringa blasphemer, it would ba receiuet ‘ 7 I pondered oil 


: ) I { ment as well as bodily exhaustion connected with 
with awe, mingled with thanksgiving for their | that crisis. set thine house in order, Isaiah, 
deliverance, now at length complets. And ac- 


y S l ; being of the blood-royal. might have access to the 
cordingly, various st or in the writings king’s private house. But since the prophet wag 


kingdoms were in desperate circumstances. and 
they escaped into the land of Armenia {oT 


The Septuagint in this passage reuders els yiv 
"Apapas ; but in Isa. xxxviii, 38 they have eis 
‘Aeueviar], Jerome (‘Commentary’ oh Isa. xxxvii. 
38) says, *The land of Ararat is a region in the 
lowlands of Armenia, through which the Araxes 
flows, and distinguished by its extraordinary fer- 
tility. This region probably extended as far 
north as the river Cyrus, and embraced most of 
the country lying between the lakes Oormiah and 
Van (see also Rosenmiiller’s ‘ Biblical Geography,’ 
vol. 1, ch. iv., sec. 7). Moses Chorenensis says 
that the two parricides, on their arrival in Ar- 
menia, were hospitably received by the sovereign 
of the country, who gave them possessions, and 
they became respectively founders of two large 
and influential families. ‘and Esarhaddon his son 
reigned in his stead [FIN gift of fire. Ezer 


enters largely into the composition of Assyrian 
proper names, being put sometimes at the be- 
ginning, sometimes at the end, of a word. Sep. 
tuagint, Vatican, ’Acooddy; Alexandrine, apada 3 
Josephus, Assarachdddas.] His claim to e the 
successor of his father may haye arisen from his 
being the eldest son at the death of Seunacherib, 
The rumour that the great king of Assyria had 


The sun goes 


And Hezekiah wept sore. 


David thy father, 7I have hear 


on the boil, and he recovered. 


2 KINGS XX. 
3 turned his face to the wall, and prayed unto the Lor, saying, I beseech 


ten degrees backward. 


B,C. 718 
thee, O Lorp, ?remember now how I have ‘walked before thee in truth | * Neb 13 22 
and with a perfect heart, and have done that which is good in thy sight, | F% 11% 
4 And it came to pass, afore Isaiah was gone out into the middle ?court, | ° Gon. 3.28. 
5 that the word of the Lorp came to him, saying, Turn again, and tell] 2 
Hezekiah the captain of my peo “= Thus saith the Lorp, the God of eehaoe 
f thy prayer, I have seen ‘thy tears:| steat 
behold, I will heal thee: on the third day thou shalt go up sie ‘the : gine 2 
6 house of the Lorp. And I will add unto thy days fifteen years; and I | « Pa ee. 
will deliver thee and this city out of the hand of the king of Assyria; and| Fs. 19 
I Swill defend this city for mine own sake, and for my servant David’s| *7*°'** 
7 sake. And Isaiah said, Take a lump of figs, And they took and laid it Acts 10, 81. 
* Job 16. 20, 
8 And Hezekiah said unto Isaiah, What shall be the sign that the Lorp ag 
will heal me, and that I shall go up into the house of the Loap the third| inte. 
9 day? And Isaiah said, ’This sign shalt thou have of the Lorn, that the | , Rev.” 3" 
Lorp will do the thing that he hath spoken: shall the shadow go forward € by ayes 
And Hezekiah answered, It is a ue 10.3 
&. 33. 7. 


10 ten degrees, or go back ten degrees? 


light thing for the shadow to go down ten degrees: nay, but let the 


commissioned to make this announcement, the 
bere: must be considered as referring to matters 
of higher importance than the settlement of the 
king’s domestic and private affairs, It must have 
related chiefly to the state of his kingdom, he 
having not as yet any son (cf. v. 6 with ch. xxi. 1). 
for thou shalt die, and not live. The disease was 
of a malignant character, and would be mortal in 
its effects, unless the healing power cf God should 
miraculously interpose. 2. turned his face to the 
wall. Not like Ahab (see on | Ki xxi. 4 for an 
account of the ep of beds), in fretful discon- 
tent, but in order to secure a better opportunity 
for prayer, to conceal his face from the notice of 
his attendants, that the fervency of his devotion 
might not be observed. But Lamy thinke that 
Hezekiah turned his face to’ the wall because he 
meant to pray looking in the direction of the 
temple (‘De Tabernaculo,’ lib. vii,, cap. i., sec. 5’. 
3. remember... how I have walked, &c. The 
course. of Hezekiah’s thoughts was evidently 
directed to the promise made to David and his 
successors on the throne (1 Ki. viii. 25). He had 
kept the conditions as faithfully as human infirmity 
admitted; and as he had been all along free from 
apy of those great crimes by which, through the 
judement of God, human life was often suddenly 
cut short, his great grief might arise partly from 
the love of life, and the promise of long life and 
temporal prosperity made to the pious and godly, 
which would not be fulfilled to him if he were 
cut off in the midst of his days; partly from the 
obscurity of the Mosaic dispensation, where life 
and immortality had not been fuHy brought to 
light; and partly from his plans for the reformation 
of his kingdom being frustrated by his death, and 
from his having as yet, which was most probably 
the case, no son whom he could leave heir to his 
work and his throne. He pleaded the fulfilment 
of se) pt 

4, afore Isaiah was gone out into the middle 
court—of the royal castle. 5. Thus saith. . . the 
God of David thy father. An immediate answer 
was given to his prayer, containing an assurance 
that the Lord was mindful of His promise to David, 
and would accomplish it in Hezekiah’s experience, 
both by the prolongation of his life and his 
deliverance from the Assyrians. on the third day. 
The perfect recovery vine @ dangerous sickness, 


within so short a time, shows the miraculous char- 
acter of the cure (see his thanksgiving song, Isa. 
xxxviii. 9). The disease cannot be ascertained ; 
but the text gives no hint that the plague was 
raging then in Jerusalem; and although Arabian 
as well as Persian Co ees apply a 
cataplasm of figs to plague-boils, they also do so 
in other cases, as figs are considered useful in 
ripening and soothing inflammatory ulcers. 
8-11.—TueE Sun cors TEN DEGREES BACKWARDS. 
8. What shall be the sign that the Lord will 
heal me. His recovery in the course of nature 
was so unlooked for, that the king asked for some 
token to justify his reliance on the truth of the 
prophet’s communication; and the sign he specified 
was granted to him. The shadow of the sun went 
back upon the dial of Ahaz the ten degrees it had 
gonedown. Various conjectures have been formed 
as to this dial. The word in the original [m\>y] 
means ‘‘degrees,” or ‘steps;’ and hence many 
commentators have supposed that it was a stair, 
so artfully contrived that the shadow on the steps 
indicated the hours and course of the san. But it 
is more probable that it was a proper instrument 
—a, series of steps or terraces like those of the © 
Birs Nimroud, on which an u ph pole cast its 
shadow, the hours eth 3 marked by the coinci- 
dence of the shadow of the gnoman with the edge 
of the steps (degrees)’ (Zayard's ‘Nineveh and 
Babylon,’ p, 498; also ‘Dissertation on the Old 
Testament’ by M. Von Gumpach, p. 181). [The 
Septuagint evidently views it as consisting of steps ; 
but the same version in Isa. xxxviii. 8 calls the sun- 
dial of Ahaz, avaSa2pobs Tov oikov Tov murpos cov; 
and, from the Hebrews having no term to designate 
it, there is a strong presumption that it was one 
of the foreign novelties imported from Babylon by 
Ahaz, or presented to him 7 Tiglath-pileser.J It 
seems to have been of such magnitude, and so 
placed in the court, that Isaish, could point to it, 
and the king see it, from his chamber. Mr. 
Bosanquet refers this incident to a partial eclipse 
of the sun which took place at_noon-day at Jeru- 
salem in January, B. c. 689, In the discussion 
produced by_his rake Professor Airey, the 
‘Astronomer-Royal, demonstrated, by chronological 
arguments, that such an eclipse di take bee at 
the very time—viz., on the llth January, fourteen 


The message of Berodach-baladan 2 KINGS XX. to Hezekiah. 


11 shadow return backward ten degrees. And Isaiah the prophet cried neato hob 55 
the Lorp; and “he brought Gaisbhdnw ten degrees backward, by which yaaa ag 
it had gone down in the %dial of Ahaz. : 4 Or, 

12 At that time ‘Berodach-baladan, the son of Baladan, king of Babylon, | Merodseh- 
sent letters and a present unto Hezekiah: for he had heard that Hezekiah | baladan. 

Se nee a OE LOR Ae, "BOE ONS NT EP Bd) RS RA ES 


days after the winter solstice of 690 B. c.—and calcu- | (Rawlinson’s ‘Bampton Lectures,’ p. 443, note; 
inte the time of the central eclipse to have been | ‘ Ancient Monarchies,’ ii., _p. 395, note); so that 
shortly after eleven o’clock a. m.—too early an hour Baladan must have been his grandfather, or some 
for the phenomenon being produced on the dial. distinguished ancestor. He is. here styled kivg 
Whereupon a supplemental contribution to this | of Babylon.” In the ‘annals of Sennvacherib’ the 
view was made by the eminent mathematician, | name of Merodach-baladan occurs as king of Kar- 
Adams, to the effect that, as the received secular dunyas, or Chaldea. But Babylon was at that 
variation of the moon was a little erroneous, the | time a provincial capital of Assyria; and ae 
time of the eclipse referred to might Rerbaps be | could there be, during the existence of the ol 
advanced half an hour (Atheneum, June 28, 1856). | Assyrian empire, a king of Babylon possessed of 
But admitting, on the testimony of these eminent an independent kingdom, and free to appoint a 
astronomers, the actual occurrence of this celestial mission of the kind to Hezekiah, who was the 
henomenon at the date mentioned, and still | determined and successful enemy of the Assyrian 
Farther, that, as Vitringa and Gesenius state, power ?. In the Armenian version of Husebius’s 
instances of a refraction caused by some vapour | ‘ Chronicle,’ discovered a few years ago, a frag- 
or cloud have been known in modern times, these | ment of the Chaldean historian Berosus, preserved 
concessions will not bring the remarkable fact by Alexander Polyhistor, throws a welcome light 
recorded in the text within the operation of the | on this obscure portion of history. It is to the 
established laws of nature. For it is distinctly | following effect :—‘ After the reign of the brother 
asserted that the sign being left to the absolute | of Sennacherib, Acises reigned over the Baby- 
choice of Hezekiah, whether the shadow on the lonians; and when he had exercised supreme 
dial should go ten degrees forward or backward, authority for the space of thirty days, he was 
he fixed upon the latter, No doubt, the state- | slain by: Marodachus Baladanus, who held the 
ment made here, that the conditions of the sign empire by force during six months; and he was 
were submitted to the free selection of Hezekiah, | slain by a person called Elibus, who succeeded 
does not appear in the parallel passage of Isaiah | to the throne. In the third year of his reign 
(xxxviii. 7, 8); but that omission cannot affect the Sennacherib, king of the Assyrians, levied an 
truth of the narrative contained in the book of army against the Babylonians, and in a battle 
Kings, which is much more circumstantial and | in which they were engaged, routed and took him 
full than the succinct account given in that of isoner, with his adherents, and ordered them 
Isaiah. The only right conclusion appears to be, 
that the retrogression of the sun’s shadow on the 
dial was miraculous, accomplished by the omni- 
potent power of God; but the phenomenon was 
temporary, local, confined to the notice, and in- 
tended for the satisfaction, only of Hezekiah and 
his court. It has been suggested as a conjectural 
emendation on this passage, that an error may 
have crept into the text in the recorded number 
of degrees on the sun-dial of Ahaz. The present 
text says ten. But #hy that number rather than 
five, seven, or twenty? Assuming that it was 
aoe degrees, the passage will appear exceedingly 
autiful,—the sign would be perfect, and most 
apposite. The life of the king was to be prolonged 
fifteen years, and in token of this favour the 
shadow on the dial recedes a corresponding num- 
ber of degrees. It is fatal, however, to this critical 
hypothesis that the word “ ten” is repeatedly used 
in the narrative, aud that the proposed alteration 
is not supported by the authority of any of the 
ancient versions or MSS. (see Strachey’s ‘Hebrew 
roseniy os . aioe 5 bee Sa a haere 
ure,’ October, pp. : 3 1855, pp. 163- 
178 ; 1856, p. 163 


e carried into the land of the Assyrians, 
Having assumed the povermmest of the Babylo- 
nians, he appointed his son, Asordanius. to be 
their king as his deputy, after which he himself 
retired again into Assyria’ (Cory’s ‘ Fragments’). 
Thus it is explained how, since the rulers of 
Babylon were formerly viceroys of the Assyrian 
monarchs, there happened to be a “king of 
Babylon” who acte independently, and de- 
spatched a friendly embassy to a distant monarch, 
who was notoriously in opposition to the Assy- 
rian power. Merodach-baladan was one in a 
series of three successive rulers who, having 
thrown off the Assyrian yoke, were de facto kings 
of Babylon; and whether these usurpers too 
advantage of the fatal campaign in Judea, which 
reduced the Assyrian empire to a low ebb, for 
unfurling the banner of independence, as the 
Medes are thought also to have done, or whatever 
other occasion may have tempted them to rebel, 
this precious fragmeut of Berosus has solved a 
historical problem, has given an actual existence 
to a person who, in the absence either of direct 
testimony or indirect corroboration from any 
r quarter, was long considered a myth; and by thus 
12, At that time Berodach-baladan, the son of establishing the reality of Merodach-baladan’s 
Baladan, king of Babylon [23 JIN72 (as in Isa. Tera Soe iethehan weented from sceptics one a 
xxxix. 1); 17822 JIN (Gesenius). This name, as of the Old. Posteo ahons against the tra 

> 1 Ss Rep the Old Testament histor ». (see Layard’s 
compounded of JIN D, Mars, the great slaughterer ys, Laure 


‘Nineveh and Babylon’—the results of a Second 
(Jer. L 2), and frequently incorporated with proper | Expedition, pp. 140-145, 212, 443, 620; Rawlinson’s 
names, as Evil-merodach, &c., Baladan = 3, and 


‘Outlines,’ p. 39-32; Niebuhr, pp. 6, 47, 169; 
}"&, sovereign lord, read on the side of a bowl Bonomi, , Nineveh and its Palaces,’ pp. bl, 525 
found at Nineveh, Mered-onkh-bal ; probably 


W. iecrnan 8 wlecknnes on theCosnedtion of Science 
Mardocempalus of Ptolemy (Raivlinson’s ‘Herod- an "present. wate le Iki ria Par her dene 
otus,’ i., p. ou ‘*son” of Baladan.] The father 
ach- 


and a present unto Hezekiah. It is highly 
of Merod adan seems, from the Assyrian 


poacher seabatpe message of congratulation to 
i eze. re % . E 
criptions, to have been Yagina, or Yakin ox dbeceinkeee er eon » pebihedine 


text for the embassy; and that in circum- 


The Babylonish 


14 
What said these men? an 


16, 


have laid 


2 KINGS XX. 


13 had been sick. And ‘Hezekiah hearkened unto them, and showed them 
all the house of his precious things, the silver, and the gold, and the 
ater. and the precious ointment, and ali the house of his armour, and 
all that was found in his treasures: there was nothing in his house, nor 
in all his dominion, that Hezekiah showed them not. 
Then came Isaiah the prophes unto king Hezekiah, and said unto him, 
. t from whence came they unto thee? And 
Hezekiah said, They are come from a far country, even from Babylon. 
15 And he said, What have they seen in thine house? And Hezekiah an- 
swered, All the things that are in mine house have they seen: there is 
nothing among my treasures that I have not showed them. 
And Isaiah said unto Hezekiah, Hear the word of the Lorp: Behold, 
17 the days come, that all that zs in thine house, and that which thy fathers 
: a in store unto this day, ‘shall be carried into Babylon: 
18 nothing shall be left, saith the Lorp. And of thy sons that shall issue 
from thee, which thou shalt beget, *shall they take away; 7and they 
19 shall be eunuchs in the palace of the king of Babylon. Then said 


captivity foretold. 


B.C. 712, 


6 2 Chr.32.27, 
1 
Isa, 39. 3. 
§ Or,spicery. 
6 Or. jewels, 
JI Lev. 26, 337 
ch, 24, 13, 
ch. 25, 13, 
15; 
2 Chr.36.10, 
1S, 
Jer. 27. 21. 
Jer. 52, 17. 
Ech 24. 12, 
7 Fulfilled, 
2 Ki, 24. 14, 


Hezekiah unto Isaiah, ‘Good is the word of the Lorp which thou] ™ 


stances, common to these kings of Babylon and of 
Judah, of opposition to the Assyrian paren, 
Merodach was desirous of forming a defensive 
league with Hezekiah against their great foe. 
The a a were, ame pent J to Eastern usage, 
au indispensable passport to the commencement of 
civil or social communications of any kind, and 
might be more or less valuable according to the 
ability or the purposes of the donor. But it 
appears further (2 Chr. xxxii. 31), that one im- 
portant object of this mission to Hezekiah was, 
in accordance with the favourite tastes and pur- 
suits of the chief men in Chaldea, to enquire 
respecting the ‘wonder’ which bad occurred in 
the country of Judah. That ‘ wonder’ was in all 
probability, not the miraculous overthrow of the 
Assyrians, but the recession of the sun’s shadow; 
for that phenomenon was directly connected with 
the convalescence of Hezekiah, and, doubtless, 
excited great interest among the astronomers of 
Babylon. 13. Hezekiah hearkened unto them 
[p2w; but the parallel passage, Isa. xxxix. 2, has 
mg’, was glad. The latter must, from the tenor 


of the context, be regarded as the proper reading, 
for the Babylonians came not as suppliants for a 
favour, but as the bearers of a covgratulatory 
message. It is confirmatory of the correctness of 
this view that the ii ee ey has éxden én’ abtois 
in both passages]. The king of Judah, flattered 
with this honour, showed the ambassadors [map 
123] all the house of his precious things—his store- 
house, containing the regalia and hereditary trea- 
sures belonging to the crown, his armoury (see ch. 
xxii. 8) and warlike stores; and his motive for 
this was, evidently, that the Babylonian deputies 
might be the more induced to prize his friendship. 
the silver, and the gold. He had paid so much 
tribute to Sennacherib as exhausted his treasury 
(ch. xviii. 16). But after the destruction of Sen- 
nacherib, presents were brought him from various 

ane out of respect to a king who, by his 
faith d rayer, saved his country (2 Chr. xxx1i. 
23); and, besides, it is by no means improbable 
that from the corpses in the Assyrian camp, all 
the gold and silver he had paid might be re- 
covered. The vain dis lay, however, was offensive 
to his Divine liege lord, who sent Isaiah to reprove 
him. The answer he gave the prophet (v. 14) 
shows how he was elated by the compliment of 
their visit; but the display was wrong, as making 


a vain exhibition, for his own aggrandizement, of 
what had been offered him from reverence and 
respect to his God, and at the same time pre- 
senting a bait for the cupidity of these rapacious 
foreigners, who, at no distant period, would 
return from the same city of Babylon, and pillage 
his country, and transfer all the possessions he 
ostentatiously displayed to Babylon, as well as 
his posterity, to be court attendants in that 
country (see on 2 Chr. xxxii. 31). Besides, it was 
wrong in a higher point of view still, as all alli- 
ances with foreign or heathen states were at 
variance with the fundamental principle of the 
theocratic kingdom of Judah. This passage affords 
a strong argument as to the prophecy respecting 
the captivity to Babylon, ly that the words 
must have been spoken very long before the 
event. ‘The folly of the king and the reproof of 
the prophet must stand or fall together; the ono 
prompts the other ; the truth of the one sustains 
the truth of the other; the date of the one fixes 
the date of the other. Thus the period of Heze- 
kiah’s display of his finances being determined to 
a period soon after the downfall of the Assyrians, 
this rebuke of the prophet, which springs out of 
it, is determined to the same, Then the rebuke 
was a prophecy; for as yet it remained for Esar- 
haddon, the son of Sennacherib, to annex Babylon 
to Assyria by conquest; it remained for the two 
kingdoms to continue united for two generations 
more; it remained for Nabopolassar, the satrap 
of Babylon, to revolt from Assyria, and set up 
that kingdom for itself; and it remained for 
Nebuchadnezzar his son to succeed him, and b 
carrying away the Jews to Babylon, accomplish 
the words of Isaiah. But this interval occupied 
a hundred years and upwards ; and so far, there- 
fore, must the spirit uf prophecy have carried him 
forward into futurity, and that, too, contrary to 
all present appearances. For Babylon was as yet 
but a name to the people of Jerusalem; it was a 
far country, and was to be swallowed up in the 
reat Assyrian empire, and recover its indepen- 
Goats once more, before it could be brought to 
act against Judah’ (Blunt's ‘ Undesigned Coin- 
cidences,’ p. 222) (cf. Mic. ii. 10; iv. 10). 

19. Good is the word of the Lord—indicating 
a humble and pious resignation to the Divine will. 
The concluding part of his seply was uttered 
after a pause, and was probably an ejaculation 
to himself, expressing thankfulness that, 


Manasseh’s reign 2 KINGS XXxI. and great idolatry 
Se 


hast spoken, And he said, *Js it not good, if peace and truth be in my 
ays? 

20 Ae the rest of the acts of Hezekiah, and all his might, and how he 
™made a pool, and a conduit, and brought water into the city, are 
they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? 

21 And Hezekiah slept with his fathers: and Manasseh his son reigned in 
his stead. 

21 MANASSEH wae twelve years old when he began to reign, and reigned 
fifty and five years in Jerusalem. And his mother’s name was Hephzi- 

2 bah, And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lorp, “after 
the abominations of the heathen, whom the Lorp cast out before the 
3 children of Israel. For he built up again the high places which °Heze- 
kiah his father had destroyed; and he reared up altars for Baal, and 
made a grove, ‘as did Ahab king of Israel; and worshipped @all the host 
4 of heaven, and served them. And ‘he built altars in the house of the 
5 Lorp, of which the Lorp said, /In Jerusalem will I put my name. And 
he built altars for all the host of heaven in the two courts of the house 
6 of the Lorp. And “he made his son pass through the fire, and observed 
*times, and used enchantments, and dealt with familiar spirits and 
wizards: he wrought much wickedness in the sight of the Lorp, to pro- 
7 voke him to anger. And he sect a graven image of the grove that he 
had made in the house, of which the Lorp said to David, and to 
Solomon his son, ‘In this house, and in J erusalem, which I have chosen 
8 out of all tribes of Israel, will 1 put my name for ever. Neither will I 
make the feet of Israel move any more out of the land which I gave their 
fathers; only if they will observe to do according to all that I have 


BC. 712 


8 Or Shall 
there not 
be peace 
and truth. 

™ Neh. 3. 15. 


CHAP, 21 

* ch.16.3 

> ch. 13. 4, 

° 1 Ki. 16.32, 

@ Deut. 4. 19, 
Deut 17.3. 
ch. 17. 16, 

* ch. 16. 10, 
Jer. 32. 34, 

f 28am 7.13, 
1 Ki. & 29, 
1 Ki. 9. 3, 

9 Ley, 18. 21, 
Lev. 20. 2. 
ch, 16. 3, 
ch. 17. 17. 
2 Chr. 28.3 
2Chr 33.6. 

& Lev. 19, 26, 

31. 
Deut. 18,10, 
ch 17, 17. 

i 1 Ki, & 29, 
1 Ki. 9, 3, 
ch. 23. 27. 
Fs, 132, 13, 


thongh great afflictions should befall his descen- | house of the Lord—the court of the priests and the 


dants, the execution of the Divine judgment was lexze soar: of the people. 6. made his 


to be suspended during his own lifetime. 


. pool, and a conduit—(see on 2 Chr. xxxii. | times—from an observation of the clouds deter- 


; 19 lucky from unlucky days. (Septuagint, éxAndov. 

Rec ee ran) ee WICKED Kero. ] used enchantments—o served auguries 
1, Manasseh was twelve years old when he | (Septuagint, olwvi%ero]; but it is used in @ general 
began to reign. He must have been born three | 8¢28e for divining by the cup, &e. dealt with 
years after his father’s recovery ; and his minority, | f#™4lar spirits [3\N nep (see on Dent. xviii. 11; 
spent under the influence of guardians who were | 1 Sam. xxviii. 7); Septuagint, generally, eyya- 
hostile to the religious principles and reforming | otpiuv6os ventriloquist, who pretended to ask 
policy of his father, may account in part for the | counsel of a familiar spirit, and gave the response 


anti-theocratic principles of his reign. The work | received from him to others; but 


of religious reformation which ‘Hezekiah had | version renders the phrase, éroujce Teuévn, made 
zealously carried on was but partially accom- sanctuaries]. and wizards [Ow] (see on Ley. 


lished, There was little appearance of its in- | x; 1; xx. 27; Deut. xviii 

uence on the heart and manners of the people at ae af; Bere wah 11) 
large. On the contrary, the true fear of God had 
vanished from the mass of the people ; corruption dreams. A great influx of th 
and vice increased, and were openly practised 
(Isa. xxviii. 7, &c.) by the degenerate leaders, | land of Isracl bc pursue t 
who, having got the young rince Manasseh into tions, especially during the 
their power, directed his e ucation, trained him v 
up in their views, and seduced him into the open 
patronage of idolatry. Hence, when he became the arts. 
bis Aiden he Be ate pe the Shieh of idols, the 
restoration of hig aces, and the erection of ine 
aiéarstocepdise a and Babylon, where nothin 


temple of God itself, a graven image of Asherah, 


—wise or knowing 
ones, who pretended to reveal secrets, to recover 
things lost, and hidden treasure, and interpret 

: : ese impostors had, 
at various times, poured from Chaldea into the 
heir gainful occupa- 
( reigns of the latter 
kings; and Manasseh was not only their liberal 


al, and the a de the | had ascertained the lucky hour and promised 2 


the sacred or symbolic tree, which represented happy issue. 7. ae he set @ graven image bee 
“*all the host of heaven.” This was not idolatry, | "7287]—a carved image of the Asherah, a statue 


but pure star worship, of Chaldaic and Assyrian 


Peri (Keil, in loco). The sun, as among the | within the precincts of the temple, 


or relievo figure. The placing of the Asherah 


which was 


ersians, had chariots and horses consecrated ta dedicated to the worship of the true God, is 


re fon ae as und inconse was offered to the 


xxxili, 5; Jer. xix, 13; Zeph. ), and jn the | Israel move... out of the land— 


off Welt upon as the most aggravated outrage of th 
guse-tapg (ch, ere 12; 2 Chr, | royal idolater, 8. Neither will I make the feet of 
i. 


alluding to 


temple-area, with the face turned taward the sun- the promise, 2 Sam. vii. 10. only if they will 


tise (Ezek. yiii, 16), oo two courts of the | observe, &. This condition was ex 


pressed from 


The wicked reign 


9 commanded them. But they 
before the children of Israel. 


10, And the Lorp ca by his servants the prophets, saying, Because 


11 *Manasseh king of 
12 
13 


2 KINGS XXI. 


commanded them, and according to all the law that my servant Moses 
y hearkened not: and Manasseh seduced 
jthem to do more evil than did the nations whom the Lorp destroyed 


udah hath done these abominations, ‘and hath done 

wickedly above all that the Amorites did, which were before him, and 
hath made Judah also to sin with his idols; therefore thus saith the Lorp 
God of Israel, Behold, I am bringing such evil 
that whosoever heareth of it, both “his ears shall tingle. And I will 


of Amon, 


B. C. £94, 


J Fro. «9. 12, 

£ ch. 23. 26 
ch, 24. 3, 4, 
Jer. 15, & 

$1 Ki 21, 20, 
Fze. 16, 3, 


™1 Sam. 8,11, 
Jer. 19 3. 


upon Jerusalem and Judah, 


stretch over Jerusalem “the line of Samaria, and the plummet of the|, *® 


house of Ahab; and I will wipe Jerusalem as @ man wipeth a dish, 


14 1! wiping ¢, and turning 7¢ upside down. 


of mine inheritance, and deliver them into the hand of their enemies; 
and they shall become a prey and a spoil to all their enemies; because 
they have done that which was evil in my sight, and have provoked me 
to anger, since the day their fathers came forth out of Egypt, even unto 


15 


this day. 
16 


17 
18 


Moreover ? Manasseh shed mnocent blood very much, till he had filled 
Jerusalem ?from one end to another; besides his sin wherewith he made 
Judah to sin, in doing that which was evil in the sight of the Lorp. 

Now “the rest of the acts of Manasseh, and all that he did, and his 
sin that he sinned, are they not written in the book of the Chronicles of 
the kings of Judah? And ’ Manasseh slept with his fathers, and was buried 


And I will forsake ° the remnant 


Jer. 19. 3, 4, 
Lam. 4. 13. 
2 from 
mouth to 
mouth, 
@ 2Cbr.33, 11 


in the garden of his own house, in the garden of Uzza: and Amon hisson|_ 19. 


reigned in his stead. 
19 


the first plantation of Israel in Canaan. But 
that people not only did not keep it, but through 
the pernicious influence of Manasseh were seduced 
into greater excesses of idolatrous corruption 
than even the original Canaanites. There was a 
gradation in the apostasy of Judah similar to 
that of Israel. Ahaz abandoned the worship of 
Jehovah, but he did not seduce the generality of 
his subjects; whereas the height and front of 
Manasseh’s offending was that his pernicious 1n- 
fluence carried the whole nation along with him 
into idolatry (cf. 2 Chr. xxxiii. 9, 10). 

10. the Lord spake by his servants the pro- 
phets. These were Hoshea, Joel, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, and Isaiah. Their counsels, admonitions, 
and prophetic warnings were put on record in 
the national chronicles (2 Chr. xxxiii. 18), and now 
form part of the sacred canon. 12. whosoever 
heareth of it, both his ears shall tingle—a 
strong metaphorical form of announcing an extra- 
ordinary aod bypslline event (see 1 Sam. iii. 11; 
Jer. xix. 3; also Hab. i.5). 13, the line of Samaria, 
and the plummet of the house of Ahab. Cap- 
tives doomed to destruction were sometimes 
grouped together, and marked off by means of a 
measuring line and plummet (2 Sam. viii. 2; Isa, 
xxxiv. 11; Amos vii. 7); so that ‘“‘the line of 
Samaria” means the line drawn for the destruction 
of Samaria; ‘the plummet of the house of Ahab,” 
for exterminating his apostate family; and the 
import of the threatening declaration here is, that 
Judah would be overthrown, as Samaria and the 
dynasty of Ahab had been. I will wipe Jeru- 
salem, &c. The same doom is denounced more 
strongly in a figure unmistakeably significant. 
This doom of utter and universal extermination 
which was threatened against Judah, was averted 
by repentance, at feast a certain extent, inas- 


Amon ‘twas twenty and two years old when he began to reign; and he 
reigned two years in Jerusalem. And his mother’s name toas Meshul-| 2 


* 2C hr.32.50, 
Jer. 22. 19, 
* 2c br,33.2l- 


much as a large portion of Judah was restored 
from the Babylonish can YY. But it was ex- 
ecuted on the kingdom of Israel, which, as the sin 
of its people had been over a longer duration 
and of a more aggravated character, was more 
severely punished. The turning of a dish upside 
down implies the complete emptying of all its 
contents; and accordingly many writers maintain 
that not a single Israelite was left (cf. Jer. vii. 15), 
and_ that the Samaritan colonists were heathen 
foreigners (see on ch. xvii. 6-24; also Winer, ‘Real- 
worterbuch,’ article, ‘Samaritaner’). 14, I will 
forsake the remnant of mine inheritance—the 
people of Judah, who of all the chosen people 
alone remained. The consequence of the Lord’s 
forsaking them would be their fall into the power 
of their enemies, 

16. Moreover Manasseh shed innocent blood. 
Not content with the patronage and the practice 
of idolatrous abominations, he was @ cruel perse- 
cutor of all who did not conform, The land was 
deluged with the blood of good men, amongst 
whom, it is traditionally said, Isaiah suffered a 
horrid death, by being sawn asunder (see on Heb. 


xi. 37). 

17. Now the rest of the acts of Manasseh—(see 
on 2 Chr, xxxiii.) 

19-26.—Amon’s WICKED REIGN. 

19. Amon was twenty and two years old when 
he began to reign. Manasseh, having ascended 
the throne of Judah at twelve years of age and 
reigned fifty-five years in Jerusalem (v. 1: ef. 2 Chr. 
xxxiii. 1), was sixty seven years old at his death; 
so that, as Amon, when he succeeded his father, 
was twenty-two years of age, his birth must have 
taken place in his father’s forty-fifth year. This 
circumstance, of a king whose accession to regal 
power was so easly as that of Manasseh continu- 


The Look of 2 KINGS XXII. the law found. 


20 lemeth, the daughter of Haruz of Jotbah. And he did that which was 
21 evil in the sight of the Lorp, as his father Manasseh did. And he walked 
in all the way that his father walked in, and served the idols that his 
22 father served, and worshipped them: and he ‘forsook the Lorp God of his 
23 fathers, and walked not in the way of the Lorp. And “the servants of 
Amon conspired against him, and slew the king in his own house. 
24 And the people of the land slew all them that had conspired against 
king Amon: and the people of the land made Josiah his son king in 
his stead. 
25 Now the rest of the acts of Amon which he did, are they not written 
26 in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of J udah? And he was 
buried in his sepulchre in the garden of Uzza: and “Josiah his son reigned 
in his stead. ‘ s 
22 JOSIAH °wwas eight years old when he began to reign; and he reigned 
thirty and one years in Jerusalem. And his mother’s name was Jedidah, 
2 the daughter of Adaiah of *Boscath. And he did that which was right ir 
the sight of the Lorp, and walked in all the way of David his father, and 
“turned not aside to the right hand or to the left. 
3 _ And “it came to pass in the eighteenth year of king Josiah, that the 
king sent Shaphan the son of Azaliah, the son of Meshullam, the scribe, 
4 to the house of the Lorp, saying, Go up to Hilkiah the high priest, that 
he may sum the silver which is ‘brought into the house of the Lorp, 
5 which /the keepers of the 1door have gathered of the people: and let them 
*deliver it into the hand of the doers of the work, that have the oversight 
of the house of the Lorp: and let them give it to the doers of the work 
which zs in the house of the Lorp, to repair the breaches of the house, 
6 unto carpenters, and builders, and masons, and to buy timber and hewn 
7 stone to repair the house. Howbeit *there was no reckoning made with 
are oh tbs money that was delivered into their hand, because they dealt 
‘faithfully. 
8 And Hilkiah the high priest said unto eae, the scribe, JI have 
found the book of the law in the house of the Lorp. And Hilkiah 
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¢ Deut 32.15. 
Judg, 2, 12. 
1 Ki in: 

“ ch. 12, 20. 
ch. 14. 19. 
2 Chr.33,24, 
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* Matt. 1. 10, 
called 
Jozias, 


CHAP, 22. 
*1Chr.3 14 
2 Chr, 34. L 
Jer. 1. 2 
Zeph. 1. 1. 
& Josh. 15,39, 
* Deut 5 33 
Josh. 1. 7. 
Pro. 4. 27. 
Eze, 1°, 14 
7. 
@ 2 Chr. 34.8, 
* ch. 12, 4 


Mark 12.41, 
a. 


f ch. 1%.9. 
Neh. 11. 19, 
Ps. +4, 10. 

1 threshold, 

9 ch. 12. 11, 

12, 14, 

Ach 12. 15, 

¢ Neh, 7, 2. 
Pro. 28. +0, 
Luke 16.10- 

12. 
1 Cor. 4,2 

3 Deut.3i.24. 
2 Chr.34,14, 


ing till he reached the age of forty-five without an | so strongly had his young affections been enlisted 
heir to his crown being born, is so rare, or rather | on the side of trne and undefiled religion, that he 


leine historische und philologische Schriften’ 


(* : 


maintains that there is an error in the number of ness. 


Wepre sented, in Oriental history, that Niebuhr | continued to adhere ell his life, with undeviating 
perseverance, to the cause of God and righteous- 


years assigned to Manasseh. But the reasoning | _3-7.—HE PROVIDES FOR THE REPAIR OF THE 


of Niebuhr evidently proceeds on the gratuitous | TEMPLE. 


and false assumption that Amon was the eldest | 3. in the eighteenth year of king Josiah. Pre- 
son of Manasseh ; whereas it is clear, from the | vious to this period he had commenced the work 
sacred narrative, that in the early part of his | of national reformation. The preliminary steps 
reign, before his captivity in Babylon, he had | had been already taken—not only the builders 
become a father (v.6: cf. 2 Chr. xxxiii. 6). What | were employed, but money had been brought by 
became of that son and of those children we are | all the people, and received by the Levites at the 
not informed. They may have all died, or the door, and various other preparations had been 
inheritance to the crown may, from causes wn- made. But the course of this narrative turns on 
known, have fallen te Amon. But the fact ad- | one interesting incident, which happeved in the 
verted to, of Manasseh’s having a family previous | eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign, and hence that 
to the birth of Amon, overturns the objection of | date is specified. In fact, the whole land was 
Niebuhr to the accuracy of the chronological thoroughly purified from every object and all 
statement, 20. he did that which was evil in | traces of ido atry. The king now addressed him- 
the sight of the Lord. This prince continued the | self to the tepair and embellishment of the temple, 


idolatrous policy of his father, and after an in- and gave directions to Hilkiah, the 


high priest, to 


glorious reign of two years, was massacred by | take a general survey, in older to ascertain what 
some of his own domestics. The people slew the Sareea to be done (see on 2 Chr, xxxiv, 
15). 


regicide conspirators, and placed his son Josiah on 
the throne. 


8-14 —HILKIAH FINDS THE Book oF THE Law. 


CHAP. XXII. 4, 2.—Josran’s Goop ReEran, 8, Hilkiah ... said... Ihave found the book 
1. Josiah was eight years old when he began | of the law, &c.—i. e., the law of Moses —the Pen- 


to reign. Happier than his Prondiather Manas- | tateuch. It was the temple 
u 
ub 


him in the principles yr practice of piety.; and id Amon—perhaps under 


c her Man copy, which, having 
ech he seems to have fallen, ring his minority, | been laid (Deut xxxi. 25, 26) esis the ark in the 


er the care of better guardians, who trained most oy place, aud during the ungodl reigns of 
Manasseh an 


az, when 


The destruction of 


9 gave the book to Shaphan, and he read it. 


came to the king, 


10 sight of the house 


king, saying, Hilkiah the priest bath delivere 


2 KINGS XXII. Jerusalem foretold. 

And Shaphan the scribe | _3-° ®4 

; and brought the king word again, and said, Thy | ? meltea. 

servants have *gathered the money that was found in the house, and have hota e 
delivered it into the hand of them that do the work, that have the over- 7 
of the Lorp. And ium ps the scribe showed the | * Or. Micah. 

; L mea book, And Shaphan | "5%.% + 
11 ‘read it before the king. And it came to pass, when the king had heard | + beat s.u 


12 the words of the book of the law, that he rent his clothes. 
commanded Hilkiah the priest, and Ahikam 
‘Achbor the son of ®Michaiah, and Shaphan 


13 servant of the king’s, saying, Go ye, 


14 SoH 


™enquire of the Lorp for me, and for 

the people, and for all Judah, concerning the words of this book that is 

found: for great is “the wrath of the Lorp that is kindled against us, 
because our fathers have not hearkened 
do according unto all that which is written concerning us. 

_Hilkiah the priest, and Abikam, and Achbor, and Shaphan, and 
Asahiah, went unto Huldah the °prophetess, the wife of Shallum the son 
of * Tikvah, the son of *Harhas, keeper of the > wardrobe; (now she dwelt 

15. in Jerusalem in the college;) and they eommuned with her. And she 
said unto them, Thus saith the Lorp God of Israel, Tell the man that 

16 sent you to me, Thus saith the Lorp, Behold, ?I will bring evil upon this 
place, and upon the inhabitants thereof, even all the words of the book 

17 which the king of Judah hath read: because they have forsaken me, and 
have burnt incense unto other gods, that they might provoke me to anger 


And the king | ° Ex. 15. 2. 
the son of Shaphan, acd Judg 4. 4 


4 i Mic 6. 4, 
the scribe, and Asahiah a| Luks 14, 


Luke 2, 36. 
Ac 821.9 
1Cor 11.5, 

? Tikvath, 

2 Chr.31.28. 

4 Or, 
Hasrab. 

§ girments. 
2 Ki 10 22, 
Neh 7.74 

6 Or, in the 
second 
part. 

@ Deut. 29.27. 
Dan 9. 11, 

12-14, 
* Ps. 115, 4. 


unto the words of this book, to 


with all the *works of their hands; therefore my wrath shall be kindled | 2. 


18 against this place, and shall not be quenched. But to ‘the king of Judah, 
which sent you to enquire of the Lorp, ‘thus shall ye say to him, Thus 
saith the Lorp God of Israel, As touching the words whieh thou hast 


the temple itself had been profaned by idols, and 
the ark also (2 Chr. xxxv. 3) removed from its site 
—was somehow lost, and was now found again 
during the repair ef the temple (Keil, in loco). 
The Gemara says that it had been probably de- 
posited in a secret recess of the house of God, by 
some faithful priest, in those times of abounding 
iniquity, when its publicity might have endan- 
gered the very existence of that best treasure of 
the pnd Delivered by Hilkiah, the dis- 
coverer, to Shaphan, the scribe, it was by the 
latter shown anc read to the king. It is thought, 
with great probability, that the passage read to 
the king, and by which the royal mind was so 
greatly excited, was a portion of Deuteronomy— 
the 28th, 29th, and 30th chapters—in which is 
recorded a revewal of the national covenant, and 
an enumeration of the terrible threats and curses 
denounced against all who violated the law, 
whether prince or people. The impressions of 
grief and terror which the reading produced on 
the mind of Josiah have seemed to many un- 
accountable. And as it is certain, from the exten- 
sive and familiar knowledge displayed by the 

tophets, that there were numbers of other copies 
‘In popular circulation, the king must have known 
its sacred contents in some degree. But he might 
have been a stranger to the passage read to him; 
or the reading of it might, in the peculiar circum: 
stances, have found a way to his heart in a 
manner that_he never felt before. His strong 
faith in the Divine Word, and his painful con- 
sciousness that the woeful and long-continued 
apostasies of the people had exposed them to the 
infliction of the judgments denounced, must have 
come with overwhelming force on the heart of so 


pious a prince. 12, the king commanded...’ 


13, Go ye, enquire of a Lord for me, &, To 


Mic 6, 13. 
* 2 Chr 34.:6, 
¢ Keck. 8, 12. 


“enquire of the Lord,” through the appointed 
methods, by Urim and Thummim, or from the 
prophets, was a phraseology as common amongst 
the Jews as to consult a physician or lawyer is 
amongst ourselves. Innoumerable instances occur 
in the Old Testament (Gen. xxv. 22; Judg. i. 1, 2; 
x. 10-14; xx. 18, 23; 1 Sam. x. 21; 2 Sam. xvi. 23; 
1 Ki. xxii. 5-7; 2 Ki, iii. 11,12; 1 Chr. xiii. 3), 
The agitated feelings of the king prompted him 
to ask immediate counsel how to avert those 
curses under which his kingdom lay; and forth- 
with a deputation of his principal officers was sent 
to one endowed with the prophetic spirit. 

14, Ahikam—a friend of Jeremiah (Jer. xxvi. 24). 
Achbor—or Abdon (2 Chr. xxxiv. 20), a man of 
influence at court (Jer. xxvi. 22). The occasion 
was urgent, and therefore they were sent, not to 
Zephaniah (Zeph. i. 1), who was perhaps young, 
nor to Jeremiah, who was probably absent at his 
house in Avathoth, but to one who was at hand, and 
known for her prophetic gifts,—to Huldab, who 
was probably at this time a widow. Her husband 
Shallum, was grandson of one Harhas, “‘ keeper of 
the wardrobe.” If this means the priestly ward- 
robe, he must have been a Levite. But it probably 
refers to the royal wardrobe. she dwelt... in 
the college [73yp2]—in the second part, i.e., the 
suburb, of the city (cf. Neh. xi 9; Zeph. i 10). 
[The Septuagint, taking it as a proper name, 
retains ihe original, ¢v 77 wacevg.] It was not a 
school or college, but a particular suburb of Jeru- 
salem. Huldah was held in such veneration that 
Jewish writers say she and Jehoiada the priest 
were the only persons vot of the house of David 
(2 Chr. xxiv. 16) who were ever buried in Jern- 
salem. 165. she said... Tell the man that sent 
you. On being consulted, she delivered an oracular 
response in which judgment was blended with 


Josiah pus 


2 KINGS XXIII. 
19 heard; because thine “heart was tender, and thou hast “humbled thyself 


down idolatry. 


B. C. 624. 


before the Lorp, when thou heardest what I spake against this place, and | * Ps 61. 17. 


20 heard thee, saith the Lorp. Behold therefore, I will gather thee unto thy 


e 
3 the brought the king word again. 
3 


2 and of Jerusalem. And the king went up into the house of the Lorp, 
and the priests, andthe prophets, and all the 


against the inhabitants thereof, that they should become “a desolation | , eat One 
acd *a curse, and hast rent thy clothes, and wept before me; I also have| Lev 26 1a, 
4. 
fathers, and thou “shalt be gathered into thy grave in peace; and thine| 1+ ona 
es shall not see all the evil which I will bring upon this place. And ‘t “wii 
8. 34. 1 
ND “the king sent, and they gathered unto him all the elders of Judah | > 56" 3°34 
Jer, 44 22, 
and all the men of Judalr and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem with him, | ¥ Ps 37. 37. 
: ope oth small and| 5 
great: and he read in their ears all the words of the book of the covenant | “i. 10. 
thich was found in the house of the Lorp. And the king “stood by a| —Grap- - 


38 


pillar, and made a covenant before the Lorn, to walk after the Lorp, and 


@ 2 Chr 31.29, 


to keep his commandments and his testimonies and his statutes with all| 


their heart and all their soul, to perform the words of this covenant that 


the “grove, 


5 Beth-el. And he 2 
Judah had erdaine 


1 from small 


even uato 
were written in this book: and all the people stood to the covenant. great. 

4 And the king commanded Hilkiah the high priest, and the priests of fs 
the second order, and the keepers of the door, to bring forth out of the | ¢ Jor ag. 
temple of the Lorp all the vessels that were made for Baal, and for | * ch. 21. 3,7. 

and for all the host of heaven; and he burned them without |? are 
Jerusalem in the fields of Kidron, and carried the ashes of them unto|; Theale 
ut down *the idolatrous priests, whom the kings of | rim. 
to burn incense in the high places in the cities of | * cage 
Judah, and in the places round about Jerusalem; them also that burnt | Constei 
tions, 


incense unto Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and to the *planets, and 


mercy ; for it announced the impending calamities } 


that at no distant period were to overtake the city 
and its inhabitants, but atthe same time consoled 
the king with an assurance that this season of 
unishment and sorrow should not be during his 
fetime, on account of the faith penitence, and 
pies zeal for the divine glory and worship which, 

D poise capacity, and with his royal influence, 
he had displayed. 

CHAP. XXIII..1.3.—Jostan causes THE Law 
TO BE READ. 

I, the King sent, and .:.. gathered... all the 
elders. This pious and patriotic king, not content 
with the promise of his own security, felt, after 
Huldah’s response, an increased desire to avert 
the threatened calamities from his kingdom and 
people. Knowing the richness of the Divine clem- 
ency and grace to the penitent, he convened the 
elders of the people, aud placing himself at their 
head, accompanied by the collective body of the 
inhabitants, went in solemn procession to the 
temple, where he ordered the book of the law to 

2 read to the assembled audience, and covenanted, 
with the unanimous concurrence of his subjects, 
to adhere stedfastly to all the commandments of 
the Lord. It was an occasion of solemn interest, 
closely connected with a great national crisis, an 
the beautiful example of piety in the highest 

uarter would exert a salutary influence over all 
Classes of the people, in animating their devotions 
and encouraging their return to the faith of their 
fathers. 2, he read in their ears—i, é, cattsed to 
be 8. all the people stood to the covenant 
—i.e., they agreed to the proposals made; they 
assented to what was required of them, 

4-28.—He pEstrows IDoLaTRY. 

.# the king commanded Hilkiah, &.—i. ¢., the 
high priest and obher riests, for there was 


BO greater variety ef fe cial gradations in the 


temple. all the vessels, &c.—the whole apparatus 
of idol worship. burned them without Jeru- 
salem. The law required them to be consigned 
to the flames (Deut. vii. 25). in the fields of 
Kidron—most probanty that part of the valley of 
Kidron where lies Jerusalem and the mount of 
Olives. It is a level, spacious basin, aboundin 
at present with plantations (Rodinson, ‘ Bibli 


Researches,’ i., pp. 342, 396, 402; ii., The 
brook winds along the east and south of the city, 
the channel of which is throughout a large por- 


tion of the year almost or wholly dry, except after 
heavy rains, when it SET | swells and over- 
flows. There was emptied all the impurities of 
the temple (2 Chr. xxix. 15, 16) and the city. His 
reforming predecessors had ordered the mutilated 
relics of idolatry to be thrown into that place of 
graves and receptacle of filth (1 Ki. xv. 13; 2 Chr, 
xv. 16; xxx. 14); but Josiah, while he imitated 
their Piety, far one peed them in zeal; for he 
caused the ashes of the burnt wood and the 
fragments of the broken metal to be collected 
and conveyed to Beth-el, in order thenceforth 
to associate ideas of horror and aversion with 
that place, as odious for the worst pollutions. 
5. put down the idolatrous priests [o"2)50 (singu- 
lar, 5, blackness, gloominess), the ‘scorched’— 
i, .€., Guébres, or fire-worshippers, distinguished by 
a girdle (Ezek. xxiii, 14-17) or belt of wool and 
camel’s hair, twisted round the body twice, and 
tied with four knots, which had a symbolic mean- 
ing, and made it a defence against evil. The 
Septuagint has caréxavee-rous Xwuapin, he burned 
the idol-priests.] them also that burned incense 
unto Baal... the sun, &c.—or Baal-shemesh, 


for Baal was sometimes considered the sun [nipad 


(or nip, Job xxxviii. 32), constellations, the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac; Septuagint, paf- 


Josiah’s zeal 


the brook Kidron, 
7 thereof upon the "graves o 


‘where the women wove ®hangings for the grove. 
8 _ And he brought all the priests out of the cities of Judah, and defiled 


sheba, and brake down t 


they did eat of the unleavened bread among their brethren. 


10 


Hinnom, that °no man might make his son or his daughter to 


2 KINGS XXIII. 


6 to all/the host of heaven. And he brought out the grove from the house 
of the Lorp, without Jerusalem, unto the brook Kidron, and burnt it at 


and reformation, 


B. C. 624. 
/ ch, 21. 3, 4, 


and pga at small to powder, and cast the powder 7 be oy 

the children of the people. And he brake | ¢ scur.2.4 

down the houses *of the sodomites, that were by the house of the Lorp, | * : my aS 
$ Ezo. 16,16, 

( : : 5 houses, 

the high places where the pes had burnt imcense, from Geba /to Beer- | |X" 1 ® 
an e high places of the gates that were in the| wa sa” 
entering in of the gate of Joshua the governor of the city, which were on |! 18am. 2.38. 
9 a man’s left hand at the gate of the city. Nevertheless ‘the priests of | "1 oy 
the high places came not up to the altar of the Lorp in Jerusalem, ‘but | » Joan. bod 
© Lev. 18, 31, 

And he defiled “Topheth, which és in the "valley of the children of |, ° 3%”, 
Pass | 2 Chr. 14.6 

Job Si, 26, 


11 through the fire to Molech. And he took away the horses that the kings 
of Judah had given to ’the sun, at the entering in of the house of the |, 
Lorp, by the chamber of Nathan-melech the ®chamberlain, which eas in 

12 the suburbs, and burned the chariots of the sun with fire. 


Eze. 8 16 
enouch, 


And the! or, officer. 


ovp#S]}. This form of false worship was not by 
images, but pure star-worship, borrowed from 
the old Assyrians. and—rather, even—to all the 
host of heaven—(cf. Isa. xiv. 12.) 6, brought out 
the grove—i.e., Asherah, the mystic tree, placed 
by Manasseh in the temple, removed by him after 


his conversion, and replaced in the Pweg A th 


his wicked son Amon. Josiah hadit taken to 
ron, burnt the wood, ground the metal about it to 
powder, and strewed the ashes on “the graves of 


the children of the people.” It appears, from this | dedi 


verse recording the action of Josiah, and that of 
Moses under similar circumstances (Exod. xxxii. 
20), that, ordinarily speaking, the Kidron was not 
& running stream of water; for, lacking water, 
Josiah cast the powder upon the graves, then, as 
now, plentiful in that valley. The poor were 
buried in_a common on_ part of the valley of 
Kidron. But reference is here made to the graves 
‘of those that had sacrificed’ (2 Chr. xxxiv. 4). 
7, brake down the houses of the sodomites 
{OYIPD]—of the males consecrated to Astarte 
(Venus) (see on Deut. xxiii. 18; 1 Ki. xiv. 24). 
where the women wove hangings for the grove 
(Asherah) [O°r2]—not solid houses, but tents, or 
small tent-like temples, which were regarded as 
holy, and worshipped along with the deities 
which they contained (Amos v. 26); called else- 
where Succoth-benoth, the booths of the Pomne 
women who were devoted to the service of Ash- 
erah, for which they made embroidered hangings 
and in which they Be themselves to unbridled 
revelry and lust. Or, the hangings might be for 
Asherah itself, as it is a popular superstition in 
the East to hang pieces of cloth on trees (Ezek. 
xvi. 16). 

8. he brought all the priests... and defiled 
the high places, &c. Numbers of the Levitical 
order, finding in the reigns of Manaseeh and 
Amon the temple worship abolished, and_ the 
tithes and other offerings alienated, been 
betrayed into the folly of officiating on high 
pace, and presenting such sacrifices as were 

rought to them, ese irregularities, even 
though the object, of that worship was the true 
God, were prohibited in the law (Deut. xii, 11). 
Those who had been guilty of this sin Josia 
brought to Jérusalem, an ae them as 
defiled, debarred them, ‘an service af the 


temple, but gave them an allowance out of the 
temple revenues, like the lame and disab 

members of the priesthood (Lev. xxi, 21, 22), 
from. Geba to Beer-sheba—the most northern 


ad through the fire in that place of idolatrous 
orror were drowned by the sound of that instru- 
ment, At the north-east angle of the city, on 
the slope nearest the city, where there are many 
Turkish graves, extending beyond the gate of St. 
Stephen, this part of the va ley was called Hin- 
nom. In it many cruel and idolatrous ceremonies 
were performed, and children ed through the 
fire to Moloch by their unnatural parents, The 
filth of the city was here collected and consumed ; 
and from the fires that were continually kept 
burning for this purpose, its name was chosen as 
rics of hell, where “‘ the fire is not quenched.” 
t was defiled by Josiah, that no more human 
sacrifices might be presented in it to the bloody 
demon (see Barclay, p. 90). 11. he took away 
the horses that the kings of Judah had given 
to the sun. Among the people who Frat peerer 4 
sicher ste the sun, horses were usually dedicate 
to that divinity, from the supposed idea that the 
sun himself was drawn in a chariot by horses, 
In some cases these horses were sacrificed ; but 
more commonly they were employed either in the. 
sacred processions to carry the images of the sun, 
or for the worshippers to ride in every morning to 
welcome his rise. This form of superstition p' 
vailed in Asia dong before the Persian domination 
(Layard, ‘Nineveh and its Remains,’ ii, p. 365; 
see also Drew, “Scripture p- 196, note; 
Barclay, p, 99). It seema that the idolatrous 
kings, Abaa, anasseb, and Amon, or their great 
officers, proceeded on these horses early on each 
day, from the east gate of the temple, to salute 
and worship the sun at his appearing above the 
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altars that were on the top of the upper chamber of Ahaz, which the 
kings of Judah had made, and the altars which ”Manasseh had made in 
the two courts of the house of the Lorp, did the king beat down, and 
"brake them down from thence, and cast the dust of them into the brook 
And the high places that were before Jerusalem, which were on 
the right hand of ®the mount of Corruption, which Solomon the king of 
Israel had builded for Ashtoreth the abomination of the Sidonians, and 
for Chemosh the abomination of the Moabites, and for ® Milcom the abomi- 
14 nation of the children of Ammon, did the king defile. L j 
pieces the }°images, and cut down the groves, and filled their places with 


13 Kidron. 


the bones of men. 
15 


horizov. 12. the altars that were on the top of 
the upper chamber of Ahaz. Altars were reared 
on the flat roofs of houses, where the worshippers 
of ‘the host of heaven” burnt incense (Zeph. i. 
5; Jer. xix. 13). Ahaz had reared altars for this 
purpose on the oleah or upper chamber of his 
palace, and Manasseh on some portion of the roof 
of the temple. Josiah demolished both of these 
structures, 13. the high places... the right 
hand of the mount of Corruption [ona 17] 
which Solomon. . . had builded—(see on 1 Ki. xi. 

-) The mount of Olives is a hilly range on the 
east of Jerusalem. This range has three summits, 
of which the central one is, by a slight change [17 
mngen}, the mount of Corruption, so called from 
the idol temples built there; and of course the hill 
on the right hand denotes the southernmost peak. 
(Barclay, p. 65; Osborne, ‘ Palestine,’ p. 107, note; 
Rosenmiiller’s ‘Geography,’ i., p. 70). Josiah is 
said not to have destroyed, but only defiled, ‘the 
high places on the hill of Corruption.’ Itis most 
probable that Hezekiah had long ‘before de- 
molished the idolatrous temples erected there by 
Solomon; but as the superstitious people con- 
tinued to regard the spot as consecrated ground, 
Josiah defiled it, 14. filled their places with 
the bones of men. Every monument of idolatry 
in his dominions he in like manner destroyed, 
and the places where they stood he defiled by 
strewiug them with dead men’s bones. The 
presence of a dead carcase rendered both persons 
and places unclean in the eyes both of Jews and 
heathens. 

15. Moreover the altar that was at Beth-el, 
&c. Not satisfied with the removal of every 
vestige of idolatry from his own dominions, this 
zealous iconoclast made a tour of inspection 
through the cities of Samaria and all the territory 
formerly occupied by the ten tribes, destroying 
the altars and temples of the high places, consign- 
ing the Asherim to the flames, putting to death 
lv. 20, nay, he sacrificed ; Septuagint, éSvoiace 
(cf. 1 Ki. xiii. 2)] the priests of the high places, and 
showing his horror at idolatry by ransacking the 
sepulchres of idolatrous priests, and strewivg the 
burnt ashes of their bones upon the altars before 
he demolished them. In narrating the proceed- 
ings of this stern iconoclast in the cities of 
Samaria, the sacred historian speaks of his de- 
etroying ‘all the houses of the high places which 
the kings of Israel had made to provoke the Lord 
to anger.’ Whether Josiah interfered with the 
sanctuaries and altars which the heathen colonists 


ee ch. xvii. 


Moreover the altar that was at Beth-el, and the high place “which 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, had made, both that 
altar and the high place he brake down, and burned the high place, and 
16 stamped 7 small to powder, and burned the grove. 


B. C. 621, 


@ Jer. 19. 13, 
Zeph. L 6. 
ch. 21. 6 


And the brake in 


“1 Ki lg & 
33, 


And as Josiah 


we are not informed ; but it is distinctly affirmed 
that his zeal as a theocratic sovereign was specially 
directed against ‘‘the high places” reared and 
consecrated by Israelitish monarchs in all the 
Samaritan cities, as being indications of the same 
spirit of disloyalty to Jehovah which the policy 
of Jeroboam had inaugurated at Beth-el and at 
Dan. But the altar at Beth-el, which had been 
sumptuously and elaborately fitted up in the 
Egyptian style of architecture, and at which the 
worship of the golden calf was performed with a 
splendour that rivalled or surpassed the purer 
ritual celebrated at Jerusalem, was the special 
object of his abhorrence, both on account of its 
vicinity to kis own kingdom and the outrage 
which its establishment, on a spot hallowed by 
the memory of the patriarch Jacob, inflicted on 
the feelings of all the pious in Judah. The royal 
sanctuary (Amos vii. 13), therefore, with its altar, 
was overturned, and its huge stones scat 
along the adjoining ravines (see Stanley, ‘Sinai 
and Palestine,’ p. 219). The question naturally 
occurs, Did not Josiah, in thus purging the cities 
of Samaria of all idolatrous relics, transgress the 
limits of his proper jurisdiction? Was not the 
kingdom of Israel, since its conquest and the 
deportation of its people, a tributary province of 
Assyria? And must not the proceedings of the 
king of Judah within that territory have tended to 
provoke the resentment and vengeance of the Assy- 
rian monarch as an insult to his authority, as we 
as daring sacrilege in his eyes? The answer is, 
that Assyria had at this time become so great] 
reduced by internal commotions at home, an 
especially by the invasion and ultimate ascendency 
of the Scythians in the region of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, as to have neither power nor leisure to 
maintain an active and vigorous superintendence 
of its distant colonies. For twenty-eight years, 
during which those barbarians maintained their 
successful usurpation, the political connection 
between Assyria and Palestine was virtually, 
though not actually, dissolved; and Josiah was 
thus left at liberty, without any risk of molesta- 
tion or challenge from the Assyrian ruler, and 
without any detriment to his possession, to carry 
out his thorough-going reforms by demolishing 
the altar at Beth-el, as well as by extending 
his measures for the extermination of all idola. 
trous edifices and symbols throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the land occupied by the 
tribes of Israel on the western side of the Jordan. 
that altar and... brake down... and burned 
the grove. The altar and high piace of Jeroboam 
(1 Ki. xii, 28, 31), with the Asherah and the 
worship of Astarte, that had been gradually 
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turned himself, he spied the sepulchres that were there in the mount, 
and sent, and took the bones out of the sepulchres, and burned them 
olluted it, according to the word “of the Lorn, 
oye who proclaimed these words, 
e that that I see? And the men of the city told 

him, J¢ is the sepulchre of the man of God, which came from Judah, and} 

proclaimed these things that thou hast done against the altar of Beth-el. 
18 And he said, Let him alone; let no man move his bones. 


upon the altar, and 
17 which the man of Go 
he said, What title ¢s 


Samaria. 


19 


20 he had done in Beth-el. 


and returned to Jerusalem. 


B.C 621. 


* 1 Ki. 13 2, 
Matt.21.33. 
John 10.35, 

ito escape 

“ 2 Chr, 30, Ce 


Then 


2Chr 31.1. 


; So they [wn 

let his bones "alone, with the bones of the prophet that came out of dag wed 
And all the houses also of the high places that were “in the cities of wong’ 
Samaria, which the kings of Israel had made to provoke the LORD to} sh t1 
anger, Josiah took away, and did to them according to all the acts that | #2 chr 31.6, 
And he ?°slew all the priests of the high places | ¥ 2 Chr. 3s.1. 

that tere there upon the altars, and *burned men’s bones upon them, |* eee 
; Num. 9 2 
And the king commanded all the people, saying, ‘Keep the passover eats 
Deut. 16. 2. 


21 


unto the Lorp your God, ‘as ¢¢ 78 written in the book of this covenant. 


clustered around it, he razed, and consumed the 
fragments intbe flames. 16, And as Josiah turned 
himgelf, he spied the sepulchres that were there 
in the mount. ‘The ‘‘ mount,” doubtless, is the 
same as the ‘“‘mountain,” on the east of Beth- 
el, described in the history of Abraham. The 
**sepulchres” must be the numerous rock-hewn 
tombs still visible in the whole descent from that 
“mountain” to the Wady Suweinit. In one of 
these, — we know not which, lay side by side 
the bones of the two prophets—the aged prophet 
of Beth-el and his brother and victim, ‘ be man 
of God from Judah ”—and they were left to repose. 
From that time the desolation foretold by Aion 
and Hosea (Hos. iv. 15; v. 8; x. 5, 8; Amos v. 5) 
has never been disturbed ; and Beth-el, ‘‘the house 
of God,” has become literally Beth-aven, ‘‘the 
house of nought ”’ (Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ 
f. 220). according to the word of the Lord, &c. 

D es on these proceedings, Josiah was 

rompted by his own intense hatred of idolatry. 

ut it is remarkable that this act was predicted 
326 years before his birth, and his name also was 
expressly mentioned, as well as the very place 
where it should be done (1 Ki. xiii. 2)/ 17. What 
title is that that Isee? The king's attention, it 
is probable, had been arrested by a tombstone more 
conspicuous than the rest around it, bearing on an 
ten be the name of him that lay beneath; 
and this prompted his curiosity to make the en- 
quiry. It seems probable from this instance, that 
epitaphs were inscribed on the tombs of the 
ancient Jews, especially those which were placed 
in proper cemeteries. The title or inscription 
which caught the eye of the king was, there is 
reason to believe, on an excavated sepulchre; but 
from the way in which the circumstance is re- 
corded, it may be inferred that the practice of 
surmounting a tomb with an epitaph was com- 
mon and familiar. It was followed by the Jews 
in the medieval times ; for Buxtorf has preserved 
numerous specimens from an old Jewish cemetery 
of-Basle. Here is a sample from his work,—'‘I[ 
have set this stone over the head of the venerable 
Rabbi Eliakim, deceased. God grant that he 
may rest in the garden of Eden with ail the 
saints. Amen, amen, Selah,’ the men of the 
city—not tbe Assyrian colonists, for they could 
know nothing about the ancient transactions of 
the place, but some of the old people who had 
been allowed to meee (Hengstenberg, ‘On 


Daviel,’ p. 146, and Zrench, ‘On the Parables,’ 
P 311, note, deny that avy of the Israelites were 
eft), and perhaps the tomb itself might not then 
have been discoverable, through the effects of 
time and neglect, had not some ‘Old Mortality’ 
garvished the sepulchre of the righteous. This is 


‘one of the most remarkable prophecies contained 


in the Bible. It may appear strange and unac- 
countable that some pious and devoted king, hke 
Jehoshaphat or Hezekiah, had not, at a much earlier 
period, bestowed upon his son the name of Josiah 
jimexi, whom Jehovah heals}, and thus taken a 


step which, to a sovereign of such a character, must 
have appeared so exceedingly desirable—that. of 
overthrowing the establishment of the calf-worship 
at Beth-el, and vindicating the honour of Jehovab. 
Had the eee referred to the entire sup- 
sression of idolatry throughout the kingdom of 
srael, and its reunion with that of Judah in the 
common celebration of national worship at Jerusa- 
lem, the spirit of patriotism would assuredly have 
kept alive the remembrance of the announcement 
both in the court and throughout the country, 
making a consummation so wee aed to be wished 
the favourite and distinguishing policy of the best 
kings. But the demolition of the single altar at 
Beth-el was too limited an enterprise, too trivial 
an act to stimulate the ambition of a Jewish king, 
or to covtinue a subject of interest in the councils 
of his cabinet; and hence the prophecy seems to 
have fallen into comparative neglect or oblivion. 
But not one jot nor tiitle of the Divine word 
ever fails to be fulfilled, God chooses his own 
time, as well as his own instrument, for the 
accomplishment of His mo paddies uarposes ; 
and although no king of Judah before Manasseh 
had an Spay of passing the confines of his 
kingdom; although Manasseh, with Amon, had 
not probably the slightest knowledge of the pro- 
hecy, and was influenced solely by motives of 
humble penitence and devout gratitude for his 
own temporal and spiritual deliverance in be- 
stowing the name of Josiah upon his grandson ;. 
he was unconsciously, but by an_unseen, overrul- 
ing power, led to do what verified ‘the word of 
the Lord which the man of God proclaimed to 
Jeroboam, regarding the overthrow of the altar 
at Beth-el.’ 

21, the king commanded... Keep the pass- 
over, &c. It was observed with great solemnity, 
and was attended not only by his own subjects, 


Josiah slain 2 KINGS XXIII. by Pharaoh-nechoh, 
es 


22 Surely there was not holden such a passover from the days of the judges 
that ad d Israel, nor in all the days of the kings of Israel, nor of the 

23 kings of Judah; but in the eighteenth year of king Josiah, wherein this 
passover was holden to the Lorp in Jerusalem. ; 

Moreover “the tcorkers with familiar spirits, and the wizards, and the 
1Simages, and the idols, and all the abominations that were spied in the 
land of Judah and in Jerusalem, did Josiah put away, that he might 

rform the words of *the law which were written in t e book that Hil- 

25 kiah the priest found in the house of the Lorp. And ‘like unto him was 
there no Fing before him, that turned to the Lorp with all his heart, and 
with all his soul, and with all his might, according to all the law of 
Moses; neither after him arose there any like him. ; 

26 Notwithstanding the Lorp turned not from the fierceness of his great 
wrath, wherewith his anger was kindled against Judah, “because of all 

27 the “provocations that Manasseh had provoked him withal. And the 
Lorp said, I will remove Judah also out of my sight, as ‘I have removed 
Israel, and will cast off this city Jerusalem which I have chosen, and the 
house of which I said, “My name shall be there. : 

28 Now the rest of the acts of Josiah, and all that he did, are they not 
written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? . 

29 _ In his days Pharaoh-nechoh king of Egypt went up against the king of 
Assyria to the river Euphrates: and king Josiah went against him; and 

80 he slew him ’ at Mepiddo, when he “had seen him. And his servants 
carried him in a chariot dead from Megiddo, and brought him to Jeru- 
salem, and buried him in his own sepulchre. And the people of the land 
took ‘Jehoahaz the son of Josiah, and anointed him, and made him king 
in his father’s stead. . 

81 Jehoahaz was twenty and three years old when he began to reign; and 
he reigned three months in Jerusalem. And his mother’s name was 

82 /Hamutal, the daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah. And ‘he did that which 
was evil in the sight of the Lorp, according to all that his fathers had 

3 done. And Pharaoh-nechoh put him in bands at *Riblah, in the 
land of Hamath, that he might not reign in Jerusalem; and put 
bhe lead to a tribute of an hundred talents of silver, and a talent of 
old. 

34 : And Pharaoh-nechoh made Eliakim the son of Josiah king in the room 
of Josiah his father, and ‘turned his name to "Jehoiakim, and took 

85 Jehoahaz away: and "he came to Egypt, and died there. And Jehoiakim 
gave the silver and the gold to Pharaoh; but he taxed the land to give 
the money according to the commandment of Pharaoh: he exacted the 
silver and the gold of the people of the land, of every one according to 
his taxation, to give 7¢ unto Pharaoh-nechoh. 

36 Jehoiakim ? was twenty and five years old when he began to reign; and 
he reigned eleven years in Jerusalem. And his mother’s name wa 
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ch. 25, 6 
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37 Zebudah, the daughter of Pedaiah of Rumah. And he did that which cae dig 


Chr. 36. 5, 


but by the remnant neople from Israel (see on| 26, Notwithstanding the Lord turned, &c. The 


2 Chr. xxxv. 1-19). Many of the Israelites who national reformati 
were at Jerusalem mizht have heard of, if they | acquiesced in b 


on which Josiah carried on was 


the people from submissi 
did not hear, the law read by Josiah. It is prob- | to the royal will; b her" T aceeet 


able that they might even have got a copy of the | and strong hankerin 


law, stimulated as they were to the better ob- | tries, Though outwa: 


ut they entertained a secret 
g after the suppressed idola- 


ly purified, their hearts 
servance of Jehovah’s worship by the unusual | were not right towarde ae, . Ng i 


aud solemn transactions at J erusalem, 


od, a8 appears from man 


passages of the prophetic writings: their thorou 
24 Moreover the workers with familiar reform was homens: and God ats 8aW DO weal 
spirits—(see on Deut. xviii, 11; 1 Sam. xxviii. 7.) 


and the wizards—(see on Lev. xix. 31; xx: 


of genuine repentance, allowed His decree (ch. 


6, 27; | xxi. 12-15) for the subversi f the ki 
Deut. xviii. 11.) and the images [O'PI, the | take fatal chet cette lbaty act te oe 


sraphim (Gen, xxxi. 34; Judy. xvii. 4; Zech, x. 29. In his 
23 Hos. iii. 


: h- ‘ 
4)}-all aie Fs osiali exterminated, xxxv, 20-27, Peythtes nechoh—{see 2 Chr, 


The death 


stead. 
7 And *the sng of Egypt came not again any more out of his land: for 
ylon had taken from the river of Egypt unto the river 
Euphrates all that pertained to the king of Egypt. 
8 *Jehoiachin was eighteen years old when he began to reign; and he 
And his mother’s name was 
9 hushta, the daughter of Elnathan of Jerusalem. And he did that which 
was evil in the sight of the Lorn, according to all that his father had 


‘the king of Ba 
salem three months. 


reigned in Jeru 


done. 


2 KINGS XXIV. 
was evil in the sight of the LorD, according to all that his fathers had 


done. 
24 IN “bis days Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came up, and Jehoiakim 
became his servant three years: then he turned and rebelled against him. 
2 And °the Lorp sent against him bands of the Chaldees, and bands of the 
Syrians, and bands of the Moabites, and bands of the children of Ammon, 
and sent them against Judah to destroy it, “according to the word of the 
8 Lorp, which he spake ! by his servants the prophets. Surely at the com- 
mandment of the Lorp came this upon Judah, to remove them out of his 
4 sight, “for the sins of Manasseh, according to all that he did; and ‘also 
for the innocent blood that he shed: for he filled Jerusalem with innocent 
blood; which /the Lorp would not pardon. 
5 Now the rest of the acts of Jehoiakim, and all that he did, are they 
6 not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? 
9 Jehoiakim slept with his fathers: and Jehoiachin his son reigned in his 
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CHAP. XXIV. 1-7. JEHOIAKIM PROCURES HIS 
own Rvin. 

1. Nebuchadnezzar. The name as written on 
the monuments is Nabukudurri-uzur, and signifies, 
according to Sir H. Rawlinson, ‘ Nebo protects the 
youth; according to Dr. Hincke, ‘Nebo has formed 
@ warrior.’ He was the son of Nabopolassar, the 
founder of the Chaldee monarchy. The rulers 
who are entitled ‘kings of Babylon’ belong to two 
different periods, separated by the interval of 
nearly seven centuries, The first was CO- 
eval with the origin of the Assyrian empire, in 
the twentieth century B.c., and terminated in the 
middle of the sixteenth. After the lapse of two 
centuries, Nineveh rose to be the metropolis of the 
great Assyrian empire; and Babylon being only a 
provincial capital, the Assyrian kings never 
assumed to themselves, nor permitted any one to 
appropriate, the title of king of Babylon. But 
on the decline and fall of Nineveh, Babylon 
recovered its metropolitan pre-eminence, and the 
kings of Assyria again called themeelves ‘kings of 
Babylon.’ This invasion took place in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim’s, and the first of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s, reign (Jer. xxv. 1: cf. xlvi. 2), The young 
king of Assyria vax probably detained at home 
on account of his father’s demise, despatched, 
along with the Chaldean troops on his border, an 
army composed of the tributary nations that were 
contiguous to Judea, to chastise Jehoiakim’s revolt 
from his yoke. But this hostile band was only 
an instrument in executing the Divine judgment 
fc 2) denounced by the 

‘or the sins of the people; and hence, though 
marching by the orders of the Assyrian monarch, 
they are described as sent by the Lord, v. 3. 
the Lord sent against him bands of the Chaldees 
[ony2}. This is either a new race or the same 

ple under a different name who supplanted 
Tre Assyrians and Babylonians. They appear 
in Scripture in three different states,—jirst, as 
nomad tribes (Job i. 17; Jer. x1. 10); secondly, as 
@ priestly caste, men oh pcenee ed, such as 


prophets against Juda 


astrology and divination (Dan. ii.); and thirdly, 
they appear asa great and powerful nation, under 
Nebuchadnezzar, who is called “king of the Chal- 
dees,” 2 Chr. xxxvi. 17: cf. Dan. ix. 1; Hab. i, 6 
ereetees xaréato1}, From other notices in tue 
sacred history (Geo. xi. 28; xv. 7), it would appear 
that ‘they inhabited a district north of Babylon ; 
while several classical writers assign their locality 
to the south-western part of the Babylonian empire 
—a, district now known as Jrak al Araby. After- 
wards the name Chaldea was used as synonymous 
with Mesopotamia. 

6. Jehoiakim slept with his fathers. ‘This 
poe can mean nothing more than that 

e died, for he was not buried with his tor 
ancestors; and whether he fell in battle, or his 
body was subjected to posthumous insults, he was, 
according to the prediction, Jer. xxii. 19, not bon- 
oured with the rites of sepulture (Jer. xxxvi. 
30). Jehoiachin his son reigned in his stead. 
The very brief reign of this prince, which lasted 
only three months, during which he was a humble 
vassal of the Assyrians, is scarcely deserving to 
be taken into account, and therefore is no way 
contradictory to the prophetic menace denounced 
against his father (Jer. xxxvi. 30). 

7, the king of Egypt—i.e., Pharaoh-nechoh. for 
the king of Babylon had taken from the river 
of Egypt unto the river Euphrates all that per- 
tained to the king of Egypt. He was defeated 
at Carchemish by the forces of the young king 
Nebuchadnezzar, who wrested from him all his 


h | acquisitions both ia Northern and Southern Syria 


(see Rawlinson’s * Herodotus,’ ii., p. 247). 

8, 9.—JEHOIACHIN SUCCEEDS HIM. 

8. Jeholachin—i, ¢., God appointed; contracted 
into Jeconiah and Coniah (Jer. xxii. 24). eighteen 
years old when he began to reign. At the age 
of eight his father took him into partnership in 
the government (2 Chr. xxxvi. 9). He began to 
reign alone at eighteen. 9. he did that which 
was evil in the sight of the Lord. Untaught by 
experience, and deaf to the prophetic warnings, he 


The exil reign 2 KINGS XXIV. of Zedekiah, 


10  At/that time the servants of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came 
11 up against Jerusalem, and the city was peeepd, And Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon came against the city, and his servants did besiege it. 
12 And *Jehoiachin the king of Judah went out to the king of Babylon, he, 
and his mother, and his servants, and his princes, and his ‘officers: ‘and 
13 the king of Babylon “took him "in the eighth year of his reign. And 
*he carried out thence all the treasures of the house of the Lorp, and the 
treasures of the king’s house, and ’cut in pieces all the vessels of gold 
which Solomon king of Israel had made in the temple of the Lorp, %as 
14 the Lorp had said. And ‘he carried away all Jerusalem, and all the 
princes, and al the mighty men of valour, even ten thousand captives, 
and all ‘the craftsmen and smiths: none remained, save ‘the poorest sort 
of the people of the land. ‘ 
15 And “he carried away Jehoiachin to Babylon, and the king’s mother, and 
the king’s wives, and his ‘officers, and the mighty of the land; those 
16 carried he into captivity from Jerusalem to Babylon. And all the 
men of might, even seven thousand, and craftsmen and smiths a thou- 
sand, all that were strong and apt for war, even them the king of Babylon 
17 brought captive to Babylon. And the king of Babylon made * Matta- 
nish his father’s brother king in his stead, and ‘changed his name to 
Zedekiah. 
18 Zedekiah *ieas twenty and one years old when he began to reign; and 
he reigued eleven years in Jerusalem. And his mother’s name was 
19 *“Hamutal, the daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah. And he did that which 
was evil in the sight of the Lorp, according to all that Jehoiakim had 
20 done. For through the anger of the Lorp it came to pass in Jerusalem 
and Judah, until he had cast them out from his presence, that ‘Zedekiah 
rebelled against the king of Babylon. 
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pursned the evil courses which had brought so] 13, as the Lord had said— ef. ch. xx. 17; Isa. 
many disasters upon the royal family as well as | xxxix. 6; Jer. xv. 13; xvii. 3.) The élite of the 
the people of Judah. This bad character is figura- | nation for rank, usefulness, and moral worth, all 
tively but strongly depicted, Ezek. xix. 5-7, who might be useful in Babylon or dangerous in 
10.16.— ERUSALEM TAKEN. Palestine, were carried off to Babylon, to the 
10, At that time—within three months after number of 10,000 (». 14). These are specified, vv. 15, 


his accession to the throne; it was the spring of | 16,—Warriors, 7,000 ; craftsmen and smiths, 1,000 ; 


the year (2 Chr. xxxvi. 10); 80 early did he indicate | king’s wives, officers, and princes, 


a feeling hostile to the interests of his Assyrian and Rropaets (Jer. xxix. 1; Ezek. i. 


liege-lord, by forming a Jeague mth Esyp . Nebu- | equal to 


also priests 
13), 2,000— 
0,000 captivesinall. This was the second 


chadnezzar sent his generals to besiege Jerusalem, | deportation from J erusalem by Nebuchadnez.- 
as Jeremiah had foretold (xxii. 18; xxiv. 30), and | gar, 14 all the craftsmen and smiths (wors-b> 


soon after followed in person. Convinced of the 


hopelessness of making any effectual resistance, “NPT ]—all the artizans and forgers of arms, 
2 


Jehoiachin, going to the camp of the besiegers’| 17-20.—Zepexran’s Evi REIGN. 


surrendered (v. 12), in the expectation, probably, 17. Mattaniah his father’s brother king in his 
of being allowed to retain his throne as a vassal | stead. Adhering to his former policy of main- 
of the Assyrian empire. But Nebuchadnezzar’s taining a show of monarchy, Nebuciadnezzar 
clemency towards the kings of ‘Judah was now appointed the third and youngest son of Josiah 
exhausted ; so that Jehoiachin was sent as a cap- | (1 Chr. iii. 15), full brother of Jehoahaz, and uncle 
tive to Babylon, according to Jeremiah’s prediction | of the captive Jehoiachin. But according to the 
xxii. 24), pecompanieg by the queen- mother custom of conquerors, who changed the names of 


the same who ha 


held that dignity under Jeho- | the great men they took captive in war, in token 


ahaz, ch. xxiii. 31), his generals, and officers, This | of their supremacy, he gave him the new name of 

happened in the eighth year of Nebuchadnezzar’s Zedekiah—i. e., ‘The righteousness of God.’ This 

reign, computing from the time when he was being a porely Hebrew name, it seems that he 
t ; 


associated with his father in the government, | allowed 


ie puppet king to choose his own name, 


Those that were left consisted chiefly of the poorer | which was confirmed. His heart towards God 

sort of people and the unskilled workmen. The | was the same as that of Jehoiakim, impenitent 

palace and the temple were ransacked. Thesmaller | and heedless of God’s word. 20, through the 

golden vessels had been taken on the firat capture | anger of the Lord... he... cast them out from 

of Jerusalem, and Lagi by Nebuchadnezzar in | his presence—i. ¢., in the course of God's vigh- 
: 


the temple of his go 
by Beleb; 


as tokens of victory, and used | teous providence his policy as king would prove 


azzar at his impious feast, for the purpose ruinons to his country, Zedekiah rebelled. In. 
of rewarding his army with these trophies, amongst | stigated by ambassadors from the nei hbouriug 


which were probably the Iden candlesticks, ark 


&o, (cf. 2 Chr. xxxvi. 7; Dan. i. 2). Now the gold | sion to the throne (cf. 


states; who came to ee him on his acces- 
d er. xvii. 3 with xxviii. 1), 


plating was torn off all ios temple furniture, | and at the same time get him to join them iu a 


Jerusalem its 


a 


2 KINGS XXV. 


25 AND it came to pass “in the ninth year of his reign, in the tenth 
month, in the tenth day of the month, that Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon came, he, and all his host, against Jerusalem, and 

2 against it; and they built forts against it round about. And the city 
3 was besieged unto the eleventh year of king Zedekiah. And on the ninth 
day of the fourth month the famine prevailed in the city, and there was 

4 no bread for the people of the land. And the city was broken up, and 
all the men of war fied by night by the way of the gate between two 
walls, which zs by the king’s garden; (now the Chaldees «ere against the 

5 city round about;) and >the king went the way toward the plain. 
the army of the Chaldees pursued after the king, and overtook him in the 
plains of Jericho: and all his army were scattered from him. So they 
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1 spake judg- 
ment with 


And 


took the king, and brought him up to the king of Babylon ‘to Riblah; | bim 


7 and they gave judgment upon him. And they slew the sons of Zedekiah 
before his eyes, and 2put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and bound him with 
fetters of brass, and carried him to Babylon. 


2 made 
blind. 
Jer. 39 7, 
Eze, 12. 13, 


common league to throw off the Assyrian yoke. 
Though warned by Jeremiah against this step, 
the infatuated and perjured (Ezek. xvii. 13) Zede- 
kiah persisted in his revolt, by forming an alliance 
with Pharaoh-hophra—i. e., Apries, grandson of 
Nechoh, king of pt, and the most energetic and 
successful monarch of that kingdom since Psam- 
meticus. 

CHAP. XXV. 1-3.—JERUSALEM AGAIN BE- 
SIEGED. 

i, Nebuchadnezzar...came... against Jeru- 
salem, and pitched against it: Incensed by the 
revolt of Zedekiah, the Assyrian despot deter- 
mined to put an end to the perfidions and 
inconstant monarchy of Judah. Th's chapter 
narrates his third and last invasion, which he 
conducted in person at the head of an immense 
army, levied out of all the tributary nations under 
his sway. Having overrun the northern parts of 
the country, and taken almost all the fenced cities 
(Jer. xxxiv. 7), he marched direct to Jerusalem to 
invest it. The date of the beginning as well as of 
the end of the siege is here carefully marked (cf. 
Ezek, xxvi. 1; Jer. xxxix. 1; lii. 4-6); from which 
it appears that, with a brief interruption caused 
b ebuchadnezzar’s marching to oppose the 
Povotincs who were coming to its relief, but who 
retreated without fighting (see an account of the 
war of Nebuchadnezzar against him in revenge 
for his seducing Zedekiah from his allegiance to 
Babylon, Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s ‘Herodotus,’ 
ii., p. 386), the siege lasted a year and ahalf. So 
long a resistance was owing, not to the superior 
skill aod valour of the Jewish soldiers, but to the 
strength of the city fortifications, on which the 
king too confidently relied, (cf. Jer. xxi.; xxxvii.; 
XxXviii.) pitched against it; and... Duilt forts 
—rather, perhaps, drew lines of circumvallation, 
with a ditch to prevent any going out of the city. 
On this rampart was erected his military engines 
for throwing missiles into the city. 3. on the 
ninth day of the fourth month the famine pre- 
vailed. In consequence of the close and pro- 
tracted blockade, the inhabitants were reduced to 
dreadful extremities; and, under the maddening 
influence of hunger, the most inhuman atrocities 
were perpetrated (Lam. ii, 20, 22; iv. 9, 10; Ezek. 
v.10). This was a fulfilment of the prophetic 
denunciations threatened on the apostasy of the 
chosen people (Lev, xxvi. 29; Deut, xxvii. 53-57 ; 
Jer. xv. 2; xxvii. 13; Ezek. iv. 16). 

4-30.—ZEDEKIAH TAKEN, ; 

4, the city was broken up—i.e., a breach was 
effected, as we are elneaere informed, in a part 


of the wall belonging to the lower city (2 Chr. 
Xxxil. 5; xXxxiii. 4} the gate between two 
walls, which is by the king’s garden. The king’s 
garden was (Neh. iii. 15) at the Pool of Siloam— 
i, €., at the mouth of the Tyropeon, and extended 
thence to the detile in which En-rogel is situated. 
A trace of the outermost of these two walls 
appears to be still extant in the rude pathway 
which crosses the mouth of the Pyropceon, on a 
mound hard by the old mulberry tree which 
marks the traditional spot of Isaiah’s martyrdom 
(Robinson's ‘Biblical Researches,’ p. 388; Bar- 
clay’s ‘City of the Great King,’ p. 92; Porters 
‘Handbook,’ pp. 94, 95; Stewart’s ‘Tent and 
Khan,’ p. 271). It is probable that the besiegers 
had overlooked this pass. the king went... 
toward the plain—i.e., the Ghor, or valley of 
Jordan, estimated at five hours’ distance from 
Jerusalem. The plain near Jericho is about 
eleven or twelve miles broad. 6. they took the 
king, and brought him... to Riblah. Nebu- 
chadnezzar, having gone from the pions to opuose 
the auxiliary forces of Pharaoh-hophra, left his 
generals to carry on the blockade, he himself not 
returning to the scene of action, but taking up 
his station at Riblah in the land of Hamath, near 
the ‘entering in of Hamath,’ under the northern 
extremity of Anti-Lebanon (Porter's ‘ Damascus,’ 
ii., p. 336) (ch. xxiii. 33). gave Judgment upon 
him—they, i.e, the council (Jer. xxxix. 3, 13; 
Dan. vi. 7, 8, 12), regarding him as a seditious and 
rebellious vassal, coudemned him for violating his 
oath, and neglecting the announcement of the 
Divine will as made known to him by Jeremiah 
(cf. Jer. xxxii. 5; xxxiv. 2; xxxviii. 17). His sons 
and the nobles who had joined in his flight were 
slain before his eyes (Jer. xxxix. 6; ii, 10). In 
conformity with Eastern notions, which consider 
a blind man incapable of ruling, his eyes were put 
out, an operation frequently performed on young 
princes whom it is wished to deprive of all pre- 
tensions to the throne, avd which is done in 
Persia by a red-hot iron held close to the eyes, so 
as to dry up the humours, but in Assyria and 
Babylon by the point of a spear, wielded by the 
king, on the captiye monarch stooping on_his 
knees before his cofiqueror to be blinded (* Nine. 
veh and its Remains,’ ii., p. 376). It would be in 
this latter way that Zedekiah’s eyes were put out; 
and afterwards, being put in chains (cf. Judg. xvi. 
21; Ps. cxlix. 8}, he was carried to perpetual im- 

risonment in Babylon (Jer. lii. 11), which, though 
he came to it, as Ezekiel had foretold, he did not 


‘seo (Jer, xxxii, 6; Ezek. xii. 13; xvii 16). 


Nebuzar-adan carries 2 KINGS XXV. the treasures to 


8 And in the fifth month, on the seventh day of the month, which ¢s 
“the nineteenth year of king Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, came 
Nebuzar-adan, Scaptain of the guard, a servant of the king of Babylon, 

9 unto Jerusalem: and ‘he burnt the house of the Lorp, and ‘the king’s 
house, and all the houses of Jerusalem, and every great man’s house 

10 burnt he with fire. And all the army of the Chaldees, that «were with 
the captain of the guard, “brake down the walls of Jerusalem round 
11 about. Now “the rest of the people that were left in the city, and the 
* fugitives that fell away to the king of Babylon, with the remnant of the 
12 multitude, did Nebuzar-adan, the captain of the guard, carry away. But 
the captain of the guard ‘left of the poor of the land to be vinedressers 
and husbandmen. 
13 And /the pillars of *brass that were in the house of the Lorp, and the 
bases, and the brasen sea, that was in the house of the -Lorb, did the 
14 Chaldees break in pieces, and carried the brass of them to Babylon. And 
‘the pots, and the shovels, and the snuffers, and the spoons, and all the 
15 senses of brass wherewith they ministered, took they away. And the 
fire-pans, and the bowls, and such “things as were of gold, in gold, and 
16 of silver, in silver, the captain of the guard took away. The two pillars, 
Sone sea, and the bases which Solomon had made for the house of the 
17 Lorp; the brass of all these vessels was without weight. The height of 
the one pillar was eighteen cubits, and the chapiter upon it was brass; 
and the height of the chapiter three cubits; and the wreathen work, and 


Babylon. 


B. C. 688. 


Jer. 40. 7, 


2 Chr, 24.14, 
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pomegranates upon the chapiter round about, all of brass: and like unto | , D®™* * 


these had the second pillar with wreathen work. 


8. on the seventh day of the month ... came | Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image of peta 
Nebuzar-adan—(cf. Jer. lii 12) In attempting to | in the plain of Dura (Dan. iii, 1). This took p 


the one 
sea. 


ace 


reconcile these two passages, it must be supposed | in so short a time after the fall of Jerusalem as 

either that, though he had set out on the seventh, | to suggest that the image was likely to have been 

he did not arrive in Jerusalem till the tenth, or | made from the metal removed from the city. The 

that he did not pe his orders in execution till iY had been a formidable undertaking, and of 
su 


that day. 9. he burnt the house of the Lord. 


cient importance to warrant a memorial being 


The substructures of Solomon’s temple have been | erected. And this image set up in Dura was in 
discovered. The stones are of large size, such as | all ey in commemoration of the fall of 


are peculiar to Judea (and Assyria), and have the | Jerusalem — e defeat of the Jews’ 
ewish style of cut. The masonry is believed to | ‘Ancient Workers in Metal,’ p. 120). 
belong to the time of Solomon (Robinson's ‘ Bibli- | no information given us respec ing 


stad apier's 
e have 


the fate of the 


cal Researches,’ i., p. 426; 4 Jewish Intelligence,’ | tabernacle or of the ark. Supposing the latter to 
December, 1857, pp. 373, 374). and the King’s | have been captured and transported to Babylon 
house. On the site afterwards occupied by King | along with the other appurtenances of the sacred 
Herod the Great’s in stood the royal resi- Bac, some surprise may be felt that, while 


dence of the kings of Judah, which was destro ed 


etained in a heathen count: , its stay was not 


when the Jews were driven into captivity. is | marked by Babylonish emerods or by some:Chal- 


office as captain of the guard (Gen. xxxvii. 36; | dean stritken for laying hands on it, 
xxxix, 1) called him to execute the awards of jus- | undirected march of milch- 


or by the 


kine conveying it back 


tice on criminals; and hence, although not engaged | to the holy land. The circumstances were dif. 
in the siege of Jerusalem (Jer, xxxix. 13), Nebuzar- | ferent then from what they were at the time of 
adan was despatched to raze the city, to plunder | the captivity. In the early period, the national 


the temple, to lay both in ruins, demolish the 


covenant was iu force, and Jehovah honoured the 


fortifications, and transport the inhabitants to | symbols of His presence placed amongst His 


Babylon. pee In the latter, the national 
13. the pillars of brass that were in the house | had 


of the Lord—(cf. Jer. 1 
bronze altar is not mentioned. Whether the gold | subjects in Judah, and the 


covenant 


: been completely broken by the apostasy of 
~ ii, 19, 20.) The large | successive kings and the vast majority of their 


Lord was no longer 


used iu overlaying the house, and in making up bound to preserve or to honoar the symbolic p] ge 


the furniture ‘of the temple, was all remove 


of it. But the truth is, there is reason to believe 


previous to this, is not certain; but from whet is | that the ark was not amongst the spoils of the 
stated, it would appear that much gold remained. | temple carried to Babylon; for undoubtedly the 


The removing of such a vast quantity of metal to | removal or destruction of an 


object so profoundly 


bylon must have been a formidable under- | venerated would have been duly chronicled in the 


taking, and it is exceedingly interesting thus to | annals of the sacred historians, 
trace cae and precious relics. The sacred vessels | have been hid by some pious pries 
of gold and silver were preserved from destruction, | of a disastrous outrage on the templ. 
carried by the Assyrians to Babylon, who | with other sacred treasures of that 
placed them in the temple of their idols, But in | Jewish tradition re rts, with much 


Perhaps it may 
ts, in anticipation 
ple, as was done 
edifice, For 

probability, 


@ very few years after the removal of the gold, | that Jeremiah, who had long before predicted th 
silver, and brass from rh temple in Jerusalem, | catastrophe, who was always distinguished for bis 


The death 2 KINGS XXV. of Gedaliah. 


18 And “the captain of the guard took Seraiah °the chief pricst, and 
19 ?Zephaniah the second priest, and the three keepers of the door: and 
out of the city he took an “officer that was set over the men of war, and 
*five men of them that Swere in the king’s presence, which were found in 
the city, and the * principal scribe of the host, which mustered the people 
of the land, and threescore men of the people of the land that were found 

20 in the city: and Nebuzar-adan, captain of the guard, took these, and 

21 brought them to the king of Babylon to Riblah: and the king of Babylon 
smote them, and slew them at Riblah in the land of Hamath. "So Judah 
was carried away out of their land. 

22 And ‘as for the people that remained in the land of Judah, whom 
Nebuchadnezzar king of pes had left, even over them he made 
Gedaliah the son of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, ruler. 

23. And when all the captains of the armies, they and their men, heard 
that the king of Babylon had made Gedaliah governor, there came to 
Gedaliah to Mizpah, even Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, and Johanan the 
son of Careah, and Seraiah the son of Tanhumeth the Netophathite, and 

24 Jaazaniah the son of a Maachathite, they and their men. And Gedaliah 
sware to them, and to their men, and said unto them, ‘Fear not to be 
the servants of the Chaldees: dwell in the land, and serve the king of 
Babylon, and it shall be well with you. 

25 But “it came to pass in the seventh month, that Ishmael the son of 
Nethaniah, the son of Elishama, of the seed 'royal, came, and ten men 
with him, and smote Gedaliah, that he died, and the Jews and the 

26 Chaldees that were with him at Mizpah. And all the people, both small 
and great, and the captains of the armies, arose, and “came to Egypt; for 
they were afraid of the Chaldees, 

27 And “it came to pass in *he seven and thirtieth year of the captivity 
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Jer. 41, 17. 


eR I nnn SR area 
attachment to the law, and who, asapriest anda} 22, Nebuchadnezzar... made Gedallah . . . 
prophet, lay under double responsibility to watch | ruler. The people permitted to remain were, 
over its safety, had taken poh a agra of re- | besides the king’s daughters, a few court attend- 


moving the standard copy of 


6 sacred books | ants and others (Jer. xl. 7), too insignificant to be 


belonging to the temple beyond the reach of the | removed—only the peasantry who could till the 


flame which consumed the holy house. 


land and dress the vineyards. Gedaliah was Jere- 


18. the captain of the guard took Seraiah the | miah’s friend (Jer. xxvi. 24), and having, by the 
chief priest, and Zephaniah the second priest. prophet’s counsel, probably fled from the city as 
The most eminent inhabitants were taken to the | abandoned of God, he surrendered himself to the 
king at Riblah (v. 21), and executed, as instigators pegs eid (Jer. xxxviii, 2, 17), and being promoted 

the 


andabettors of therebellion, or otherwise obnoxious 


e government of Judea, fixed his provincial 


to the Assyrian government. In their number | court at Mizpab. He was well qualified to sur- 
were Seraiah, the high priest, grandfather of Ezra | mount the difficulties of ruling at such a crisis. 
(Ezra vii. 1), his sagan or deputy, riest of the | Many of the fugitive Jews, as well as the soldiers 
gecond order (Jer. xxi. 2; xxix. 25, 29; xxxvii. 3). | of Zedekiah who had accompanied the king in his 
the three keepers of the door—not mere porters, flight to the plains of Jericho, left their retreats 
but officers of high trust among the Levites ch. | (Jer. xl. 11, 12), and flocked around the governor, 


xxii. 4; 1 Chr. ix. 26). 19. five men of them that | who, having counselled them to submit, promis 

were in the king’s presence—i.e, who belonged them, on complying with this condition, security 

to the royal retinue: it is probable that there were | on oath, that they would retain their poe 
D 


five at first, and that 
Sie (Jer. lii, 25). and the principal scribe of 


the host. There were two army registrars, whose 


other two were found after- | sions and enjoy the produce of their la 


(Jer. 


Zi, J}. 
25, Ishmael... of the seed royal, came. He 


een in almost every bas-relief, writing bad found refuge with Baalis, king of the Am- 
pp ie ee objects Sonat to them by the | monites, and he returned with » bad design, being 
victorious warriors,—the heads of the slain, the | either ee ere by envy of a governor not 


piconets rattle. sheep, furniture, and vessels of | descended 


rom the house of David, or bribed 


ineveh and Babylon,’ p. 633). Foote by Baalis to murder Gedaliah. The generous 
a 


m 
Judah was carried away out of t lan 


governor, though apprised of his intentions, 


i f ish state, this great truth is | refused to credit the report, much less to sanction 
Be ee eee ctally, sirrossed, that as ‘‘righ- | the proposal made by an attached friend to cut 


teousness exalteth a nation, so sin is 


” (Prov. xiv. 34 L ‘ 
ig! A gato Ng Met Nigars providence | him in his own house (Jer. xii. 1). 
displayed in this awful dispensation, could never | Egypt—in spite of Jeremiah’s 
have been so forcibly : 
understood’ (Graves, ‘Lectures ov the Four Last | country (Jer. xliy. 1). 


Books of the entateuch, i. p. 230). 27, seven and 


the reproach | off shmael. The consequence was, that he was 


—a lesson which, but | murdered by this same Is mael, when entertaining 
26. came to 


dissuasions (Jer. 
inculcated, or so clearly | xliii. 7, 8), and settled in various cities of that 


thirtieth year of the captivity 


Jehotachin ts 


of Jehoiachin kin 


30 him all the days of his life. 


2 KINGS XXvV. 


of Judah, in the twelfth month, on the seven and 
twentieth day of the month, that Evil-merodach king of Babylon, in the 
year that he began to reign, did *lift u 
28 Judah out of prison; and he spake } 
29 above the throne of the kings that were with him in Babylon; and 
‘changed his prison garments: and he did “eat bread continually before 
And his allowance was a continual allowance 
given him of the king, a daily rate for every day, all the days of his life. 


ae head of Jehoiachin king of | ,, 4 
i 


taken from prison. 
B.C. 688, 
* Gen. 40. 13, 


ndly to him, and set his throne | things 
with bim, 

¥ Dan. 2.37 
Dan. 5. 18, 

© Gen, 41, 14. 


* 2Sam 9.7. 


of Jeholachin—corresponding with the year of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s death, and his son Evil-mero- 
dach’s ascension tothethrone. Evil-merodach... 
did lift up the head of Jehoiachin. 28. And he 
spake kindly—gave him liberty upon parole. 
Jehoiachin had continued a state-prisoner for 
thirty-seven years during the whole reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and amongst the many causes of 
grief and of mortification to the feelings of the 
captive Jews, perhaps there was no circumstance 
more humiliating than the fact, conscious to all of 
them, that one native sovereign was a miserable 
tenant, in prison garments, in one of the dungeons 
of Babylon, and that there, too, their last sove- 
reign was immured so long as he lived—the ag 
less Zedekiah in chai | ict. Jer. xxxix. 7). The 


kindly feeling which subsisted between the young 
king of Babylon and Jehoiachin is said to have 
originated in a familiar uaintance formed in 
amen in which Evil-me h bad lain till his 
ather's death, on account of some malversation 
while acting as regent during Nebucbadnezzar's 
seven years’ illness (Dan. iv. 32, 33). But doubt- 
less the improvement in Jehoiachio’s condition is 
to be traced to the overruling providence and grace 
of Him who still cherished polpens of love to the 
house of David (2 Sam. vii. 14, 15). 29. he did eat 
bread continually before him—i.¢, according to 
au ancient usage in Eastern courts, had a seat at 
the royal table on great days, and had a stated 
provision granted him for the maintenance of his 
exiled court, 


THE 


FIRST BOOK OF THE CHRONICLES. 


1 A DAM, “Sheth, Enosh, Kenan, Mahalaleel, Jered, *Henoch, Methu- | 8° +! 


4 selah, Lamech, Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. CHAP. 1. 
5 The ‘sons of Japheth; Gomer, and Magog, and Madai, and Javan, and | ° the 
en. 6 


6 Tubal, and Meshech, and Tiras, And the sons of Gomer; Ashchenaz, |» jude 1. 
7 and 'Riphath, and Togarmah. And the sons of Javan; Elishab, and | ¢ Gen 10.2, 
Tarshish, Kittim. and *Dodanim. ? Or, Diph- 
8, ‘Lhe “sons of Ham; Cush, and Mizraim, Put, and Canaan. And the och 
9 sons of Cush; Seba, and Havilah, and Sabta, and Raamah, and Sab-|_ copies. 
10 techa. And the sons of Raamah; Sheba, and Dedan. And Cush ‘begat | * 9: 
11 Nimrod: he began to be mighty upon the earth. And Mizraim begat brscren 
12 Ludim, and Anamim, and Lehabim, and Naphtuhim, and Pathrusim,| tosme 
13 and Casluhim, (of whom came the Philistines) and /Caphtorim. And | , ole. 
14 Canaan begat Zidon his first-born, and Heth, the Jebusite also, and the |« Gen 10,8, 
15 Amorite, and the Girgashite, and the Hivite, and the Arkite, andthe] 3. 
16 Sinite, and the Arvadite, and the Zemarite, and the Hamathite. 7 Deut 2.2%. 
17. The sons of 7Shem; Elam, and Asshur, and Arphaxad, and Lud, and 2 am +R 
18 Aram, and Uz, and Hul, and Gether, and 8 Meshech, And Arphaxad | * or, Mash, 
19 begat Shelah, and Shelah begat Eber. And unto Eber were born two | , toa.y 
sons: the name of the one was ‘ Peleg, because in his days the earth was rie Rs 
20 divided: and his brother’s name teas Joktan. And Joktan begat Almo- | Gon. 10. 3s. 
21 dad, and Sheleph, and Hazarmaveth, and Jerah, Hadoram also, and |* $e’)? 
22, Uzal, and Diklah, and Ebal, and Abimael, and Sheba, and Ophir, and pated 


23 Havilah, and Jobab. All these sere the song of Joktan. J Gen. 17. 6. 
924 ‘Shem, Arphaxad, Shelah, ‘Eber, Peleg, Reu, Serug, Nahor, ‘Terah, ste tes) 
27 JAbram; the same ts Abraham. t Gen. 16, 21, 
28 The sons of Abraham; “Isaac, and ‘Ishmael. om 

™ Gen. 25, 1% 


29 These are their generations: The first-born “of Ishmael, Nebaioth; | “¢ 
30 then Kedar,and Adbeel, and Mibsam, Mishma, and Dumah, Massa,® Hadad, | ¢ or, Hadar, 
31 and Tema, Jetur, Naphish, and Kedemah. ‘These are the sonsof Ishmael, | Gen. +.15. 


CHAP. L. 1-3.—Apam's Linz To Noau. brethren, their national appellations are given, 
1, A &c. “Begat” must be understood as | instead of the peraonal names of their ancestors. 
meaning that the person who ‘‘begat ” was not| 17. Uz, and Hul, and Gether, and Meshech— 
in all instances the immediate parent, but an| or Mash: these were the children of Aram, and 
ancestor, near or more remote, of the rson | grandsons of Shem (Gen. x., 23). 18. Arphaxad 
epoken of. Only that one member. of the family | begat Selah. Cainan, the father’s name, is omitted 
is mentioned who came in the direct order of | bere (see on Luke iii. 36). 19. Peleg—(see on Gen, 

succession. & Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. | x. 25.) 22. Ebal—or Obal (Gen. x. 28). 
The three sons of this patriarch are enumerated, | 94.98 —Suem’s Linz TO ABRAHAM. 
partly because i iy oie the founders of thenew| 94 Shem, &c. This comprises 4 list of ten, in- 
world, and partly because the fulfilment of Noab’s | clusive of Abraham. M4 
nyo 4 ( en. ix. 2) gona not otherwise ap-| 99.31,—Sons or ISHMAEL. 
pear to have been verile 29. These are their generations—the heads of 
10. Cush begat Nimrod: he began to be | his twelve tribes. The great northern desert of 
mighty [723 (cf. Gen. x. 8); Septuagint, yiyas | Arabia, including the entire neck, was colonized 
xuvyyds, & doz-leading giant.] 12. Casluhim, (of | by these tribes; and if we can recover, in the 
whom came the Philistines,) and Capthtorim— | modern. geography of this part of the country, 
better rendered, ‘and Caslubim, of whom came | Arab tribes bearing the names of those patriarchs 
the Philistim and Caphtorim:’ they were brethren, | —i. ¢., names corres nding with those preserved 
the sons of Casluhim, and at first dwelt to; ther, | in the original catalogue of Scri ture—we obtain 
whence their names are used interchangeably; and | at once so many evidences, not of mere similarity, 
the Caphtorim are described as inhabiting Azzah, | but of absolute identification (Forster). Nebaioth 
or Gaza, the seat of the Philistines. 14 The | —gave rise to the Nabathmans of the classic, and 
Jebusites, &c. From this verse to v. 17 the names | the Beni Nabat of Oriental, writers. Kedar—the 
are not those of individuals, but of people who | Arab tribe el-Kbedeyre, on the coast of Hedgar. 
all sprang from Canaan; and as several of them Adbeel—Adbilla, the name of a tribe in Yemen. 
became extinct, or were amalgamated w their | 80. Dumah—Dumah and Tema, the great 
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32 Now “the sons of Keturah, Abraham’s concubine: she bare Zimran, ene 
and Jokshan, and Medan, and Midian, and Ishbak, and Shuab. _ And 4 
33 the sons of Jokshan; Sheba, and Dedan. And the sons of Midian;|. ¢., 21.3 
Ephah, and Epher, and Henoch, and Abida, and Eldash, All these are ee 
the sons of Keturah. Jame 
34 And °Abraham begat Isaac. The sons of Isaac; Esau, and Israel. =a 
35 _ The sons of * Esau; Eliphaz, Reuel, and J. eush, and Jaalam, and Korah.| Deut. 222 
36 The sons of Eliphaz; ‘Teman, and Omar, ®Zephi, and Gatam, Kenaz, and iy i 
37 Timna, and Amalek. The sons of Reuel; Nahath, Zerah, Shammah,| gp is ia 
38 and Mizzah. And "the sons of Seir; Lotan, and Shobal, and Zibeon, | ¢ or, zepuo, 
39 and Anah, and Dishon, and Ezer, and Dishan. And the sons of Lotan oar ray ex 
40 Hori, and 7Homam: and Timna eas Lotan’s sister. The sons of Shobal; | , ag 
8 Alian, and Manahath, and Ebal, ripe a and Onam. And the sons of| Heman, 
41 Zibeon; Aiah, and Anah. The sons o Anah; “Dishon. And the sons We cee 
42 of Dishon; !°Amram, and Eshban, and Ithran, and Cheran. The sons : 


Gen. 83 3 
of Ezer; Bilhan, and Zavan, and 'Jakan. The sons of Dishan; Uz, |° or, vet 
and Aran. Shepho, 


43 Now these are the ‘kings that reigned in the land of Edom before any |« aon eae 
king reigned over the children of Israel; Bela the son of Beor: and the shes 
44 name of his city was Dinhabah. And when Bela was dead, Jobab the regaay 
45 son of Zerah of Bical reigned in his stead. And when Jobab was dead, | 1 Gr. Akan, 
46 Husham of the land of the Temanites merges in his stead. And when , Gon 36 37. 
Husham was dead, “Hadad the son of Be ad, which smote Midian in WHE ft sioct ee og 
field of Moab, reigned in his stead: and the name of his city toas Avith. | » Gen. 96. s7, 
47 And when Hadad was dead, Samlah of Masrekah reigned in his stead. chi 
48 And ’when Samlah was dead, Shaul of Rehoboth by the river reigned in | ,, rg nig 
49 his stead. And when Shaul was dead, Baal-hanan the son of Achbor Gen. 86. 80. 
50 reigned in his stead. And when Baal-hanan was dead, }* Hadad reigned — $6, 40, 
in his stead: and the name of his city wae 18 Pai; and his wife’s name PP cies 
was Mehetabel, the daughter of Matred, the denettct of Mezahab. |} ——— 
hg “dukes of Edom were; duke Timnah, duke iit 
52 *Aliah, duke Jetheth, duke Aholibamah, duke Elah, duke Pinon, 


Gen 82. v8, 

53,duke Kenaz, duke Teman, duke Mibzar, duke Magdiel, duke Iram, | * Gen. 20. 32. 
54 These are the dukes of Edom. oo 
2 THESE are the sons of 1Ysrael; “Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, | Gen ave, 
2 Fag and Zebulun, Dan, Joseph, and Benjamin, Naphtali, Gad, and | ° me 
er — 


8 The sonsof J udah; Er, and Onan, and Shelah: ewhick three were born | Geo. sg 
unto him of the daughter of “Shua the Canaanitess, And @Er, the first- | ¢ Gen. 33 7. 


tribes of Beni Teman. Thus this writer (‘Histori- Beni Malak of Zohran, and the Beni Maledj of the 


cal reouilgenl of Arabia’) traces the names of all Shat el-Arab. Renel—p powerful branch of the 
the heads 


of the twelve tribes of Ishmael &8 per- | great Aeneze tribe, the Rowalla Arabs, Shammah 

petuated in the clans or tribes of the Arabs in the —the great tribé Beni Shammar. In the same 
present baa way the names of the other kings and dukes are 
32, 33.—Sons or KETURAB. traced in the modern tribes of Arabia. But it is 
$2. sons of Keturah, These became founders of | unnecessary to mention any more of those obscure 
nomadic tribes in the north of Arabia and Syria, | nomads, except to notice that Jobab (. 44), one of 
as Midian of the Midianites (Gen. xxXvi. 35;| the kings of Edom, is considered to be Job, and 
Judg. vi. 2). and Shuah—from whom Bildad that his seat was in the royal 


: : san of Divahab 
sprang (Job ii; 11). Gen. xxxvi. 32), identified with O' aeb, a well- 
34.42.—PosTERITY oF ABRAHAM BY EsAv. nown town in the centre of Al Dahna, a great 


86. sons of Eliphas—the tribe Adites, in the | northern desert in the direction of Ohaldea and the 
Saris sarge o ae ae Sag from his | Euphrates (Forster). 
mother, a ep. Xxxvi. 10). Teman—gave 
rise to the land of Teman, near the head of the CHAP. IL 1, 2.—Sons or Isnart. 
Red Sea, Omar—the tribe Beni Amma settled at | __1. These are the sons of larael The names of 
the northern poir.t of Djebel Shera (mount Seir), | his twelve sons are enumerated without regard to 
atam—Katam, inhabited | order. 
by the tribe Al Saruat, or ‘people of Sarah.’|. 3-12.—Posrerity or J UDAH. 
Kenas—the tribe Aenezes, a tribe whose settle-| 3, The sons of Judah. His descendants are 
ment lies in the neighbourhood of Syria, Timna enumerated first, because the right and Privileges 
and Amajek—i, e,, and pg Timna, Amalek, the | of the primogeniture had been transferred to hua 


The posterity 


1 CHRONICLES II. 


of Caleb. 


4 born of Judah, was evil in the sight of the Lorp; and he slew him. And 


B. C, 1763, 


‘Tamar his daughter-in-law bare him Pharez and Zerah. All the sons of | * Gee. 3s 2. 


; Judah were five. 


6 *Zimri, 7and Ethan, and Heman, and Calcol, and *Dara: five of them in 
7 all, And the sons of *Carmi; * Achar, the troubler of Israel, who trans- 
8, gressed in the thing ‘accursed. And the sons of Ethan; Azariah, The 
9 sons also of Hezron, that were born unto him; Jerahmeel, and °Ram, and 


6 Chelubai. 


10 And Ram/begat Amminadab; and Amminadab begat Nahshon, ‘prince 
11 of the children of Judah; and Nahshon begat 7Salma, and Salma begat 
12, Boaz, and Boaz begat Obed, and Obed begat Jesse, and ‘Jesse begat his 
13 first-born Eliab, and Abinadab the second, and ®Shimma the third, 
14 Nethaneel the fourth, Raddai the fifth, Ozem the sixth, David the seventh: 
16 whose sisters were Zeruiah, and Abigail. 
And “Abigail bare Amasa: and 
the father of Amasa 2as ® Jether the Ishmeelite. os 

And Caleb the son of Hezron begat children of Azubah Ais wife, and of 


17 Abishai, and Joab, and Asahel, three. 
18 


19 Jerioth: her sons are these; Jesher, and Shobab, and Ardon. 
Azubah was dead, Caleb took unto him Ephrath, which bare him Hur. 

20, And Hur begat Uri, and Uri “begat Bezaleel. And afterward Hezron 

21 went in to the daughter of ”Machir the father of Gilead, whom he 
10married when he was threescore years old, and she bare him Segub. 

22 And Segub begat Jair, who had three and okies 

23 Gilead. And “he took Geshur, and Aram, with the towns of Jair, from 


(Gen. xlix. 8), and because from his tribe the Mes- 
siah was to pa 

6. Zimri, and Ethan, and Heman, and Calcol, 
and Dara. These five are here stated to be the 
gons of Zerah—i. e., of Ezra—whience they were 
called Ezrahites (1 Ki. iv. 31). In that passage 
they are called “‘ the sons of Mahol,” which, how- 
ever, ig to be taken not as a proper name, but 
appellatively for ‘sons of music, dancing,’ &. 
The traditional fame of their great sagacity and 
acquirements had descended to the time of Solo- 
mon, and formed a standard of comparison for 
showing the superior wisdom of that monarch. 
Jewish writers say that they were looked up to as 
prophets by their countrymen during the abode 
in Egypt. 7, the sona of Carmi—he was the son 
of Zimri, or Zabdi, as he is called, Josh. vii. 1. 
Achar—or Achan (Josh. vii. 1). This variety in 
the form of the name is with great propriety used 
here, since Achar means ‘troubler.’ 

13-17.—CHILDREN OF JESSE. 

13, Shimma [xyp¢, or nppY (2 Sam. xiii. 3, 32), 
or My (1 Sam. xvi. 9; xvii, 13).] 14 Raddat 
[-y7]—is considered by Ewald (‘ Geschichte,’ iii., 
266) identical with Rei (1 Ki. i. 8), these being 
David’s two surviving brothers at the time of 
Solomon’s accession. But this identification is 
more than doubtful. 15. David the seventh. As 
it appears (1 Sam. xvi. 10; xvii. 12) that Jesse had 
eight sons, the presumption is, from David being 
mentioned here as the seventh son of his father, 
that one of them had died at an early age, without 
leaving issue. 16. Whose sisters were Zeruiah, 
and Abigail. Here the sons are mentioned oh the 
mother's line,—instances amongst the Jews o the 
father sometimes being not taken into considera- 
tion at all; 4s is the case in many places of the 
Himalayah mountains, and at many courts of the 
Rajahs, as at Travancore, &c. (Jose he for’ 
‘Missionary Labonrs,’ p. 493). 17. Jether the 
ishmeelite—(cf. 2 Sam. a 25.) In that passage 


The sons of /Pharez; Hezron, and Hamul. 


Matt. &. 3, 
t Gen, 46, 12, 
Ruth 4. 18, 
3 Or, Zabdi, 
Josh. 7. 1. 
9 1 Ki 4. 31, 
3. Or, Darda. 
® ch, 4, 1. 
4 Or, Achan, 
6 Josh. 6. 1%, 
6 Or, Aram, 
Matt 1.3,4, 
6 Or, Caleb. 
j Ruth 4 19. 
«Num 17. 


And the sons of Zerah; 


™And the sons of Zeruiah; 


Shammab, 
1Sam. 16 9, 
™2Sam. 2.18, 
*® 2 Sam. 17, 
25. 
9 Ithra an 
Israelite. 
° Ex. 31. 3. 
P Num. 7.1. 
10 took. 
2 Num.%24l, 


And when 


cities in the land of 


he is called Ithra an Israelite; and there seems no 
reason why, in the early days of David, any one 
should be specially distinguished as an Israelite. 


The presumption is in favour of the reading fol- 
lowed by the i rep ceo which calls him ‘ Jetra 
the Jezreelite.’ 


t 2 he circumstance of his neering 
in another tribe, or of a woman marrying out o 
her own tribe, was euiciently rare aud singular 
to call for the statement that Abigail was married 
to a man of Jezreel. 

18-55.—PosTERITY oF CALEB, 

18. Caleb the son of Hezron. The notices 
concerning this person appear confused in our 
version. In v. 19 he is said to be the father of 
Hur, whereas in v. 50 he is called ‘the son of 
Hur.” The words in this latter passage have 
been transposed in the copying, and should be read 
thus, ‘Hur the son of Caleb.’ begat children 
of Azubah his wife, and of Jerioth. The former 
was bis spouse, while Jerioth seems to have been 
a secondary wife, and the mother of the children 
whose names are here given. On the death of 
his principal wife, he married Ephrath, and by 
her had Hur. 21. Hezron.. . daughter of 
Machir the father of Gilead—i.e., chief of that 
town, which, with the lands adjacent, was no 
doubt the property of Machir, who was_so de- 
sirous of a male heir, He was grandson of Joseph. 
The wife of Machir was of the tribe of Manasseh 
(Num. xxvi. 29). 22. Jair, who had three and 
twenty cities in the land of Gilead. As the son 
of Segub and the pantie of Hezron, he was of 
the tribe of Judah; but from his maternal de- 
scent he is called, Num. xxxii. 41; Deut, iii 14, 
“the son of Manayseb.” This designation im- 
plies that his inheritance lay in that tribe in right 
of his grandmother; ia other words, because 
his maternal and adopting great-grandfather was 
Machir, the son of Manasseh; and Jair, inherit- 
ing his property, was his lineal representative. 
And accordingly this is Bsr Alan to be the 
case; for the village-group of “‘ Havothjair” was 
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them, with ”Kenath, and the towns thereof, even threescore cities. All| 3 ©41 
24 these belonged to the sons of Machir, the father of Gilead, And after | * Num s2.s, 
that Hezron was dead in *Caleb-ephratah, then Abiah, Hezron’s wife, bare 
him ‘ Ashur the father of “ Tekoa. bas 
25 And the sons of Jerahmeel the first-born of Hezron were Ram the first- t ch 4.5, 
26 born, and Bunah, and Oren, and Ozem, and Ahijah. Jerahmeel had also | * 2S#™ 14.2 
another wife, whose name sas Atarah: she was the mother of Onam. $Ciriiin 
27 And the sons of Ram the first-born of Jerahmeel were Maaz, and Jamin, | 2Chr 0.29 
28 and Eker. And the sons of Onam were Shammai, and Jada. And the| Neb ay 
29 sons of Shammai; Nadab, and Abishur. And the name of the wife of Amat. 
30 Abishur eas Abihail, and she bare him Ahban, and Molid. And the * eh. 11. 41, 
sons of Nadab; Seled, and Appaim: but Seled died without children. “tape seg 
81 And the sons of Appaim; Ishi. And the sons of Ishi; Sheshan, And] Jepuun. 
82 the children of Sheshan; Ahlai. And the sons of Jada the brother of | neh, but 
Shammai; Jether, and Jonathan: and Jether died without children, | (aleb the 
33 And the sons of Jonathan; Peleth, and Zaza. These were the sons of Herron. 
Jerahmeel. " Gen. 19 8 
34 Now Sheshan had no sons, but daughters. And Sheshan hada servant,| Rom so 
35 an Egyptian, whose name was Jarha. And Sheshan gave his daughter| Heb 12 23 
36 to Jarha his servant to wife; and she bare him Attai. And Attai begat See 
37 Nathan, and Nathan begat ’Zabad, and Zabad begat Ephlal, and Ephlal deh 
38 begat Obed, and Obed begat Jehu, and Jehu begat Azariah, and Azariah | descea- 
40 begat Helez, and Helez begat Eleasah, and Eleasah begat Sisamai, and ane . 
41 Sisamai begat Shallum, and Shallum begat Jekamiah, and Jekamiah aren! 


begat Elishama.. * Josh 18.24 
42 Now the sons of "Caleb the brother of Jerahmeel were Mesha ” his first- ag 23. 


born, which was the !father of *Ziph; and the sons of Mareshah the | » oh’, 9. 
43 "father of Hebron. And the sons of Hebron; Korah, and Tappuah, and! Ezra2.21, 
44 Rekem, and Shema. And Shema begat Raham the father of Jorkoam: | 35. 


awarded to him in that tribe, in consequence of | either he had no sons alive at his death, or his 
his valiant and patriotic exploits. This arrange- family consisted wholly of daughters, of whom 
ment, however, took place previous to the law \hlai, v. 31, was one, she being specially men- 
Num. xxxvi.) by which it was enacted that | tioned on account of the domestic relation about 
ciresses were to marry in their own tribe. But| to be noticed. This view is adopted by Junius 
this instance of Jair shows, that in the case of aj and T'remelliue, Wall allowed: by Bord A, 
man obtaining an inheritance in another tribe, | Hervey, think that Ablai = Attai, v. 36, the son 
the law required him to become thoroughly incor- | of Sheshan’s daughter, and grandfather to Zabad. 
porated with it, as & representative of the family | A third conjecture is, that Ahlai was the Hebrew 
pies exis us ce = eps bees = name given to Jarha on his circumcision, signify- 
ad been adopted into Manasseh, and it wou snore Ty : > 
never have been imagined that he was other than | 22% brother e =e (? ns], to express his adop 
‘a son of Manasseh’ naturally, had not this | tion, into the family of Israel—an example of a 
passage given information supplementary to that Phy uae rpokoned as a son (see further, Lord 
of the passage in Numbers. 23, he took—rather rep at ent once o sie 34). 35. Sheshan gave 
‘he bad taken.’ This statement is accounting for Aug: a 0 Jarha his servant to wife. The 
his acquisition of so large a territory: he got it | 80ption and marriage of a foreign slave in the 
by right of conquest from the former possessors, pepe Where he is serviug is far from being a rare 
Kenath. This place, along with its group of sur. | OT extraordinary occurrence in Eastern countries. 
rounding villages, was gained by Nobab, one of | {tis thought, however, by some, amongst whom is 
Jair's officers sent by him to capture it (Num. | Michaelis, to have been’ a connection not sanc- 
xxxiL 1,2), All'these belonged to the sons of | tioned by the law of Moses, But this is not a 
Machir. ie their number Jair is included, as hav- | Well-founded obj ecaiog, as the history of the Jews 
ing completely identified himself, by his marriage | furnishes not a few examples of foreign proselytes 
and residence in Gilead, with the tribe of Manas. | 10 the same manner opsining an inberitance in 
seh, 24 Caleb-ephratah—so called from uniting | 1erael; and doubtless Jarha had previously ein- 
the names of husband and wife (v. 19), and sup- braced the Jewish faith in place of the grovelling 
osed to be the same as was afterwards called | idolatries of his native Egypt. In such a case, 
ethlehem-ephratah, Ashur the father of Tekoa therefore, there could be no egal difficulty, Bein 
(2 Sam. ‘xiv, BA) He is called the father, either | foreign slave, he had no inheritance in a dif- 
from his being the first founder, or perhaps the ferent. tribe to injure by this connection ; while 
ruler, of the city. his Sanringe | ine pete ee Gaughter led to pie 
’ : adoption into the tribe o udah, as well as hig 
81, the children of Sheshan ; Abia! [433]—sons, becoming heir of the family property. 
& ¢., offspring. 42, the sons of Caleb—(cf. vv. 18, 25.) The sons 
84 Sheshan had ok sons, but daughters— | here noticed were the fruit of bis union with a 


The sons 


45 and Rekem begat Shammai. 
46 Maon wzas the father of Beth-zur. 


48, Shaaph. 


52 Hareph the father of Beth-gader. 


53 jearim had sons; }’Haroeh, and “half of the Manahethites, 
families of Kirjath-jearim; the Ithrites, and the Puhites, and the Shu- 
mathites, and the Mishraites: of them came the Zareathites, and the 

The sons of Salma; Beth-lehem, and the Netophathites, 
15 Ataroth, the house of Joab, and half of the Manahethites, the Zorites. 

55 And the families of the scribes which dwelt at Jabez; the Tirathites, the 

These are the Kenites “that came of 

Hemath, the father of the house of °Rechab. 
3 NOW these were the sons of David, which were born unto him in 
Hebron: the first-born “Amnon, of Ahinoam the ?Jezreelitess; the 

2 second, ? Daniel, of Abigail the Carmelitess; the third, Absalom the son 

of Maachah the daughter of Talmai king of Geshur; the fourth, Adoni- 


54 Eshtaulites. 


Shimeathites, and Sucathites. 


1 CHRONICLES III. 


And the son of Shammai was Maon: and 
And Ephah, Caleb’s concubine, bare 
47 Haran, and Moza, and Gazez: and Haran begat Gazez. 
Jahdai; Regem, and Jotham, and Geshan, and Pelet, and Ephah, and 
Maachah, Caleb’s concubine, bare Sheber, and Tirhanah. She 
49 bare also Shaaph the father of Madmannah, Sheva the father of Mach- 
benah, and the father of Gibea: and the daughter of Caleb was *Achsa. 
50 These were the sons of Caleb the son of Hur, the first-born of Ephratah; 
51 Shobal the father of Kirjath-jearim, Saima the father of Beth-lehem, 
Aad Shobal the father of Kirjath- 


of David. 


B. © 1471. 


* Josh. 16,17, 

18 Or, 

And the sons of Fakiah, 
ch. 4. 2. 

140r, half 
of the Me- 
nuchites, 
or, Hatsi- 
hamme- 
nuchoth, 

18 Or, Asar- 
ites, or, 


And the 


32. 

Judg 1.16. 

> 2 Ki. 10 15, 
Jer. 33.2. 


CHAP. 3, 
*2Sam 3.2, 
© Josh. 16 66, 


third wife. 49. the daughter of Caleb was 
Achsa. We learn from Josh. xv. 16 that Caleb 
the spy had a daughter called by this name; aud 
according to this genealogical record there was an 
elder Caleb, or Chelubai (v. 9), two generations 
earlier, who had a daughter Achsa, Lord Hervey 
seems to be of opinion that the register is here 
confused, and doubts the existence of an early 
Caleb. But there seems to be two distinct pedi- 
grees traced in this passage in direct succession — 
of Caleb the brother of Jerahmeel, and Caleb the 
son of Hur, whose descent from the former Caleb 
is mentioned, v. 19: cf. ch. xii 50, There is a 
considerable obscurity hanging over the origin of 
Caleb; and strong arguments are adduced to 
prove that he was a foreigner, who bad formed a 
connection with the house of Hur, and was 
reckoned in the genealogies of Judah from his 
acquisition of land within the territory of that 
tribe (see on Josh. xv. 13). Lord Hervey, how- 
ever, maintains that there is only one Caleb, the 
brother of Jerahmeel (v. 42) being declared to be 
the father of Achsa (v. a4 and this conclusion 
appears to him confirmed by ». 50, which is like 
the summing up of the preceding statement, de- 
scribing Caleb as the son of Hur. 

60, Shobal tlie father of Kirjath-jearim—or 
founder. 51. Salma—or Salmon (Ruth iv. 20, 21), 
son of Nahshon, prince of the children of Judah, 
and founder or chief man of Beth-lehem, Kenni- 
cott suggests that Salma and Salmon are two 
different persons. But his opinion is unsup- 
ported. A greater difficulty is felt with regard to 
the genealogy, which appears to be so different in 
this passage from that described, v. 11, as to 
create a belief that the Salma mentioned there is 
the name of two separate individuals. But a 
reference to what is said on the word “begat” 
(ch. i. 1), will show that, as it is not meant here 
that Salma was the literal son of Caleb, there is 
really no discrepaucy between the two passages. 
Hareph the father of Beth-gader. Thisis a third 
descendant of Caleb. He was founder or ruler 
of a town of Judah, which is supposed by Porter 
to be Gederah, in the Shephelah (Josh. xv. 
36); and by Grove to outa: in the extreme 


south [Septuagint, ’Aplu watijp Bedyeddp]. 63. the 
families of Kirjath-jearim; the Yenrites ['2, 
the Ithrite], and the Puhites [‘m»3, the Puthite], 
and the Shumathites ['nown, the Shumathite], and 
‘the Mishraites ['77v93, the Mishraite]. These four 
families, or branches of population, went from 
their parent residence of Kirjath-jearim to colo- 
nize small towns or villages in the neighbour- 
hood. From the latter sprang, in rae of time, 
the new townships of Zorah and Eshtaol. 54 
The sons of Salma; Beth-lehem, and the Ne- 
tophathites—Hebrew, singular, Netophah; seems 
to have been near Beth-lehem. Ataroth, the 
house of Joab [sx\) m3 Mimpp, crowns of the house 
of Joab; a city in Judah; Septuagint, Arapas 
oikov 'IwdfB]. and half of the Manahethites 
[ng3, the Manahethite ; Septuagint, nuicu zis 
Maka3i; Alexandrine, 7s MavaS], The other 
half is 4 ep pps v. 52, to have sprung from 
Shobal. The place or ane referred to are un- 
known. Zorltes—the place unknown [Septuagint, 
’Hoapi]. 65, the families of the scribes—either 
civil or ecclesiastical officers of a Kenite origin, 
who are hore classed with the tribe of Judah, not 
as being descended from it, but as dwelling within 
its territory, and in a measure incorporated with 
its people. Jabez—a place in Judah (ch. iv. 9). 
Kenites that came of Hemath—who settled in 
Judah; and were thus distinguished from another 
division of the Kenite clan which dwelt in Man- 
nasseh Gude iv. 11). 

CHAP. LIL 1-9.—Sons or Davin. 

1. Now these... which were born... in 
Hebron. It is of consequence, for the proper 
understanding of events in the domestic history 
of David, to tae in mind the place and time of 
his sons’ birth. The eldest son, born after his 
father’s accession to the sovereign authority, is, 
according to Eastern notions, the proper heir to 
the throne. And hence the natural aspirations of 
ambition in Amnon, who was long unaware of 
the alienation of the crown, and could notbe easily 
reconciled to the claims of a younger brother 


being placed above his own (see on 2 Sam, iii, 


David's posterity 1 CHRONICLES III. to Zedekiah. 


jah the son of Haggith; the fifth, Shephatiah of Abital; the sixth, | 3°13. 
‘ lea by ‘Relah his wife. These six were born unto him in Hebron; ny x ‘ 
and ‘there he reigned seven years and six months: and ‘in Jerusalem | ¢ 3 den 
5 he reigned thirty and three years. And ‘these were born unto him in f chit 
Jerusalem: ?Shimea, and Shobab, and Nathan, and *Solomon, four, of gud 
6 *Bath-shua the daughter of ‘Ammiel: Ibhar also, and °Elishama, and 
7 Eliphelet, and Nogah, and Nepheg, and Japhia, and Elishama, and | or. Bath- 
9 ° Bhada, and Eliphelet, *nine. hese were all the sons of David, besides} sheds. 
the sons of the concubines, and * Tamar their sister. 7 Pe 
10 And Solomon’s son was /Rehoboam, ” Abia his son, Asa his son,} wishua. 
11 eae his son, Joram his son, Ahaziah his son, Joash his son, | ¢ Or, Beeli- 


12 Amaziah his son, Azariah his son, Jotham his son, Ahaz his son, Heze-| ** | 
14 kiah his son, Manasseh his son, Amon his son, Josiah his son. _ | A 2Sam. 614, 
15 _ And the sons of Josiah were, the first-born J ohanan, the second Jehoi- , ee 
akim, the third Zedekiah, the fourth Shallum. ; : oP sag 
16 And the sons of “Jehoiakim; Jeconiah his son, Zedekiah *his son. Abijam, 
17, And the sons of Jeconiah; Assir, 8Salathiel “his son, Malchiram also, ; Ko greed 
18 and Pedaiah, and Shenazar, Jecamiah, Hoshama, and Nedabiah. ‘ 3Ki 4 a7, 


19 And the sons of Pedaiah zere ” Zerubbabel, and Shimei: and the sons| Being his 
of Zerubbabel; Meshullam, and Hanaviah, and Shelomith their sister: ney 

20 and Hashubah, and Ohel, and Berechiah, and Hasadiah, Jushab-hesed, | » Matt. 1,12 
five, ™ Fzra 3 2. 


1-5). 3. Eglah his wife—su ed to be another | the sonof Jehoiachim, and consequently the grand- 
ae of Michal, who, onehe she had no son | son of Josiah. Words expressive of affinity or 
after her mockery of David for dancing befare | relationship are used with great latitude in the 
the ark, might have had one previous to that Hebrew. Shallum. No kin of this name is 
time. She fas the title of wife appended to her mentioned in the history of osiah’s sons (2 
name, because she was his proper wife; and the | xiv. and Xxiii.), but there is a notice of Shallum, 
mention of her name last probably arose from | the son of Josiah, Jer, xxii. 11, who reigned in 
the circumstance that, having been withdrawn | the stead of his father, and who is generally sup- 
from David and married to another husband, but | posed to be Jehoahaz, a younger son, here called 
afterwards restored, she had in reality become the | the fourth, of Josiah. 
last of his wives. 6. of Bath-shua the daughter 17-24.—Succrssors oF JECONTAH. a 
of Ammiel—or Bath-sheba (2 Sam. xi 3), and] 17, the sons of Jeconiah; Assir. This word 
there her father is called Eliam. Of course, Solo- | does occur as the name of a person, Exod. vi. 24; 
mon was not her ‘only son;’ but he is called so, | ch. vi, 22,23. But Bertheau au ests that Assir 
Prov. iv. 3, from the distinguished affection of | is joined to Jeconiah, and then, being taken as'a 
which he was the object, and though the eldest, is | common noun, the translation will be, ‘Jeconiah 
named the last of Bath-sheba‘s children. 6, the captive or prisoner’ (cf. Isa. x. 4; xxiv, 22: 
Elishama, and Eliphelet—two sons of the same | xlii. 7). This record of his condition was added 
name are twice mentioned (v. 8), ay were the | to show that Salathiel was bora during the cap- 
children of different mothers, and had _prohably tivity in Babylon (cf; Matt. i, 12). Jeconiah was 
some title or epithet appended by which the .one | written childless (Jer. xxii. 30)—a prediction which 
was distinguished from the other. Or it might | (as the words that follow explain) meant that this 
be that the former two were dead, and their | unfortunate monarch should | have no son succeed- 
bames were given to sons afterwards born, to | ing him on the throne, 18. Malchiram also. As 
reserve their memories, 8,nine. The number of | far ag Jeconiah, everything is plain; but there is 
avid’s sons born after his removal to Jerusalem reason to suspect that the text in the subsequent 
was eleven (2 Sam. v. 14), but only nine are men- | verses has been dislocated and disarranged. The 
tioned here—two of them being omitted, either in | object of the sacred historian is to trace the royal 
consequence of their early deaths, or of their leav- line through, Zerubbabel, et, according to the 
ing no issue, preeat reading, the genealogical stem cannot be 
0-16.—His Linz To Zepexran, A tawn from Jeconiah downwards. The followin 
_ 10. Solomon’s son was Rehoboam, &c. David's | arrangement of the text is given as removing all 
line is here drawn down to the captivity, through difficulty (Davidson's ‘ Hermeneutics’) :—V. 17, 
& succession of good and bad, but still influential And the sons of Jeconiah tho captive; Salathiel 
and celebrated, monarchs, I¢ has rarely happened | (asked of God) (Shealtiel, Ezra iii, 2 3. Neh. xii. 1; 
thata crown has been transmitted from father to | Hagg. i, 12, 14: ii, 2 his son: v, 18. And the sons 
son, in lineal descent, for seventeen reigns. But = Sbiatnia Zerub 


: abel (sown, i. e., begotten, i 
this was the promised reward of Davi ’s piety. | Babylon—who was the aie son of Pedaiah ; bat 
There is, indeed, observable some vacillation to- | omitting several intermediate links, is called the 


wards the close of this period, the crown passing | son of Salathiel, Matt i. 12), and Shimei {re- 
from one brother to another, and even from uucle nowned): and the sons of Zerubbabel ; Meshul- 
to nephew—a sure sign of disorderly times and | Jam (friend—i,e., of ), naniah (graciously 
disjointed government. d | — of co pene Shelomith (pacific) their sister. 

16, Zedekiah—is called the son of _Josiah, cf. | V.19. And ashubah (esteemed), and Ohel, and 
Jer. i. 3; xxxvii. 1, but, 2 Chr, xxxvi. 19, he is | Berechiah (blessed of Je 1ovah), and Hasadiah (be- 
described as the pats of Jehoiachin, who was loved of God), Jushab hezed (whose love is re. 


Of Jabez 1 CHRONICLES IV. and his prayer. 
21 And the sons of Hananiah; Pelatiah, and Jesaiah: the sons of Re- | _B..17s. 
phaiah, the sons of Arnan, the sons of Obadiah, the sons of Shechaniah. | ° Exss 2 
22 And the sons of Shechaniah; Shemaiah: and the sons of Shemaiah; | * s*¥sh=. 
°*Hattush, and Igeal, and Bariah, and Neariah, and Shaphat, six. BRT Ro ds 
23 ; aod the sons of Neariah; Elioenai, and *Hezekiab, and Azrikam,| Gen.isa7 
24 And the sons of Elioenai sere Hodaiah, and Eliashib, and Pelaiah, and | Chest 
Akkub, and Jobanan, and Dalaiah, and Anani, seven. ft cated, 
4 THE sons of Judah; *Pharez, Hezron, and } Carmi, and Hur, and|_ cb 218 
2 Shobal. And *Reaiah the son of Shobal begat Jahath; and Jahath i 
begat Ahumai, and Lahad. These are the families of the Zorathites. | ch. 2. 52, 
8 And these zere of the father of Etam; Jezreel, and Ishma, and Idbash: | ° Gea 31. 19 
4 and the name of their sister was Hazelelponi: and Penuel the father of | "07. 
Gedor, and Ezer the father of Hushah. ‘These are the sons of Hur, the }* Thatis — 
first-born of Ephratah, the father of Beth-lehem. Pie sede bbe 
5 And Ashur the father of Tekoa had two wives, Helah and Naarah. | 4 Semis 
6 And Naarah bare him Ahuzam, and Hepher, and Temeni, and Haahash-} Job 2. 2. 
7 tari. These «were the sons of Naarah. And the sons of Helah were| 19.'2*. 
8 Zereth, and Jezoar, and Ethnan. And Coz begat Anub, and Zobebah, |. trimou 
and the families of Aharhel the son of Harum. wilt, ete. 
9 And Jabez was *more honourable than his brethren: and his mother ree 
10 called his name *Jabez, saying, Because “I bare him with sorrow. And _ 
Jabez * called on the God of Israel, saying, *Oh that thou wouldest bless} <0. 
me indeed, and enlarge my coast, and that thine hand might be with me, Pa 116 1,8. 
and that thou wouldest *keep me from evil, that it may not grieve me! peti, 
Eph 3.0. 


And God ‘granted him that which he requested. 


tnrned). 20. And. Malchiram, and Reyhaiah, and 
Shenazar, Jecamiah, Hoshama, and Nedabiah. 
21. The sons of Hananiah; Pelatiah and Jesaiah : 
the sons of Rephaiah; his son Arnan, bis son 
Obadiah (worshipper of Jehovah), his son Sheca- 
niah dpe 5 with Jehovah). 

22, the sons of Shemaiah—or Shimei (v. 19: cf. 
Zech. xii. 13). 

CHAP. IV. 1-8.—PosTEeRity oF JUDAH BY 
CaLEB THE Son oF Hor. 

1, The sons of Judah—i, ¢,, the descendants, 
for with the exception of Pharez, none of those 
here noticed were his immediate sons. Indeed, 
the others are mentioned solely to introduce the 
name of Shobal, whose genealogy the historian 
intended to trace (ch. ii, 52). 3, the name of 
their sister was Hazelelpont ['2\57740]—the Ha- 
zeleponite. 4 Penuel the father of Gedor—founder 
or chief man of Gedor, now Jedur, in the hill- 
country of Judah, rather more than twelve miles 
from Jerusalem (Robinson's ‘ Biblical Researches,’ 
ii., p. 338). and Ezer the father of Hushah—a 
city of Judah (see on ch. xxvii. 11) epicting iets 
'2cdv}, These are the sons of Hur, the first-born 
of Ephrateah, the father of Beth-lehem. It is 
difficult to determine the connection of Hur with 
this place. for in ch. ii, 50 Salma is said to be “the 
father of Beth-lebem.” Hur was the eldest son of 

hratah, the elder Caleb’s second wife (cb, ii. 
19), so that Hur, as the legal heir of his father 
Caleb, had the best title to the name of “father 
of Beth-lehem,” and Salma, who had property in 
that place, must have owed his connection with 
it either to intermarrying into the family, or to 
his being, perhaps, a younger brother. 

9.20.—O¥ JABEZ AND HIS PRAYER. 

9. Jabez [as if for a¥p?, he causes pain; Sep- 
tuagint, IycB4s]—was, a8 many think, the son of 
Coz, or Kenaz, and is here eulogized for his sincere 
aud fervent piety, as yy perbaps, a3 for some 


ublic and patriotic works which he performed. 

he Jewish writers affirm that he was an eminent 
doctor in the law, whose reputation drew so many 
scribes around him that a town was called by his 
name (ch. ii. 55); and to the piety of his character 
this pamane bears ample testimony. The memory 
of the critical circumstances which marked his 
birth was perpetuated in his name (cf. Gen. xxxv. 
15); and yet, in the development of his high talents, 
or distinguished worth in after-life, his motber 
must have found a satisfaction and sal that 
amply compensated for all her carly trials. The 
poe of his which is here recorded, and which, 
ike Jacob’s, is in the form of a vow (Gen. xxviii. 
20), seems to have been uttered when he was 
entering on an important or critical service, for 
the successful execution of which he placed confi- 
dence neither on his own nor his people's prowess, 
but looked anxiously for the aid and blessing of 
God. 10. thou wouldest keep mo from evil [yp 
my7]—thon wouldest do so as abstain; 4.¢., thou 


wouldest abstain from evil. Others, says Gesenius, 
render less well, ‘thou wouldest do me from evil 
—i, e., keep me from harm.’ The enterprise was in 
all probability the expulsion of the Canaanites 
from the territory he occupied; and as this was a 
war of extermination, which God himself had 
commanded, His blessing could be the more rea- 
sonably asked aud expected in preserving them 
from all the evils to which the undertaking might 
expose him. In the words “‘that it may not 
grieve mo,’ and which might be more literally 
rendered, ‘that I may have no more sorrow,’ 
there is an allusion to the meaning of his name, 
Jabez, signifying grief; and the import of this 
petition is, let me not experience the grief which 
my name mee pes, and which my sins may well 
produce. God granted him that which he re- 
quested. Whatever was the kind of undertaking 
which roused his anxieties, Jabez enjoyed a 


The posterity and 1 CHRONICLES IV. cities of Simeon, 


11 And Chelub the brother of Shuah begat Mehir, which was the father 
12 of Eshton. And Eshton begat Beth-rapha, and Paseah, and Tehinnah 
18 the father of Irnahash. ‘These are the men of Rechah. _ And the sons 
of Kenaz; /Othniel, and Seraidh: and the sons of Othniel; 7 Hathath. 
14 And Meonothai begat Ophrah: and Seraiah begat Joab, the father of 
15 *the ®valley of ®Charashim : for they were craftsmen. And the sons of 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh ; Tru, Elah, and Naam : and the sons of 
16 Elah, even Kenaz. And the sons of Jehaleleel; Ziph, and Ziphah, 
17 Tiria, and Asareel. And the sons of Ezra were Jether, and Mered, and 
Epher, and Jalon: and she bare Miriam, and Shammai, and Ishbah the 
18 father of Eshtemoa, And his wife !!J. ehudijah bare Jered the father of 
Gedor, and Heber the father of Socho, and Jekuthiel the father of 
Zanoah. And these are the sons of Bithiah the daughter of Pharaoh, 
19 which Mered took. And the sons of Ais wife 12 Hodiah, the sister of 
Naham, the father of Keilah the Garmite, and Eshtemoa the Maacha- 
20 thite. And the sons of Shimon were Amnon, and Rinnah, Ben-hanan, 
and Tilon. And the sons of Ishi were Zoheth, and Ben-zoheth, 
21 The sons of Shelah *the son of Judah were Er, the father of Lecah, 
and Laadah, the father of Mareshah, and the families of the house of 
22 them that wrought fine linen, of the house of Ashbea, and Jokim, and 
the men of Chozeba, and J. oash, and Saraph, who bad the ‘dominion in 
23 Moab, and Jashubi-lehem. And these are ancient things. These were 
the potters, and those that dwelt among plants and hedges: there they 
ame with the king for his work. 
24 ‘he sons of Simeon were 8Nemuel, and Jamin, MJarib, Zerah, and 
25 Shaul: Shallum his son, Mibsam his son, Mishma his son. And the sons 


B. C. 1200. 


——_____ 
© Or. the city 
of Nahash. 
7 Josh. 15.17. 
Judg 1.13, 
7 Or, Ha'h- 
ath, and 
Meono- 
thai, who 
begat, ets. 
9 Neh. 11.35, 
® Cr, in- 
habitants 
of the 
valley. 
® That is, 
Craftsmen. 
10 Or, 


Uknasz. 

11 Or, the 
Jewess, 

12Cy, Jehu- 
dijah, 
mentioned 
before. 

h Gen. 33.1. 

¢ 2Sam. 8, 2. 

18 Or, 
Jemuel, 
Gen. 46.10. 
Ex. 6. 15. 
Num 26 12. 

14 Or, Juch‘n, 


remakable degree of prosperity, and God, in his | come a convert to the worship of the God of 


instance, proved that He was not only the hearer, | Israel. 
but the answerer of prayer. 21.23.—Posrerity or SHELAH 


13, the sons of Kenaz—the grandfather of | 91, Laadah, the father . . . of the house of 


Caleb, who from that relationship is called a | them that wrought fine linen. 
Kenezite (Num. xxxii 12; Josh. xiv. 4), 14. Joab, 


the father of the valley of Charashim (Own, | times certai 


at : ere again is 
another incidental evidence that in very early 
a trades were followed by particular 


artificial works]—the father of the valley of works | families among the Hebrews, apereney in heredi- 


of art, or the valley of craftsmen, as the word | tary succession. Their know 


edge of the art of 


denotes. They dwelt together, according to a | linenmanufacture had been most probably acquired 
custom which, independently of any law, exten. | in Egypt, where the duty of bringing up families 
sively prevails in Eastern countries for persons of | to the occupation of their forefathers was a com- 
the same trade to inhabit the same street or the pulsory obligation ; whereas in Israel, as in many 
same quarter, aud to follow the same occupation | parts of Asia to this day, it was optional, though 


from 
Their occupation was probably that of carpenters, 


ather to son through many generations. | common. 22. had the dominion in Moab popa 


Lig CREAT bare thee tad. aa ayip?, had Possessions in Moab]. And these are 
been ia the neighbourhood of Jerusnine (Mole | anclent thitee, aie n a literal translation ; but 
Miriam 


35). 17. she bare 


t is difficult, as the | it seems a strange rendering, and besides,’ con- 


verses stand at present, to see who is meant. The | Yeys & meaning that has no bearing on the record. 
following re-adjustment of the text clears away The following interpretation is given in the Sep- 
a 


the obscurity:—‘ These are the sons of Bithia : : 
[7n3, daughter, i. e., worshipper, of Jehovah ; Sep- | Beth-lehem and Adaberim-athekim. 


tuagint:—‘ Sojourned in Moab, but returned to 


These and 


tuagint, BerSia], the daughter of Pharaoh, whom Peet tr ae Meu rer 
— vee oe pire ens Hoyt een feat work.’ Gedera, or Gederoth, and Netaim be 
wile vehudijah bare Jezreel,’ &c. 18, Jehudija H ; : Fy 
[wxM2; Septuagint, 13 oua]—the Jewess, to dis- longed to the tribe of Judah, and lay on the 


TONE 5 i th-east bord th hilistines’ i 
tinguish her from his other wife, who was an ort ee 8.2 Che xxvii Bee ae ey 


gyptian. This passage records a very interesting | that dwelt am 
fact, the marriage of an Egyptian princess to a 


ong plants and hedges [o're) ‘avr 


descendant of Caleb, The marriage must have | "77% and those that were among plants and an 


ken place in the wilderness, The barriers of enclosure—i, €., Were gardeners]. 
& different national language and national religion 24-43,.—Or Simxon. 
kept the Hebrews separate from the Egyptians;| 24 The sons of Simeon. 
but they did not wholly prevent intimacies, and | along with those of Judah, a 
€ven occasional intermarriages between private | was partly taken out of the ex 
individuals of the two nations, Ere such unions, | the latter (Josh. xix. 1). Th 


They are classed 
$ their possession 
tensive territory of 
e difference in several 


however, could be sanctioned, the Egyptian party | particulars of the genealogy given here from that 


must have renounced idolatry, and this daughter given in other passages is 


Occasioned by some 


taoh, a8 appears on her name, be- | of the persons mentioned having more than one 
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of Reuben. 


27 of Mishma; Hamuel his son, Zacchur his son, Shimei his son. And 


Shimei had sixteen sons and six daughters; but his brethren had not 
many children, neither did all their family multiply, like to the children 

28 of Judah. And they dwelt at Beer-sheba, and Moladah, and Hazar- 

29 shual, and at }*Bilhah, and at Ezem, and at !”7Tolad, and at Bethuel, and 

31 at Hormah, and at Ziklag, and at Beth-marcaboth, and !8 Hazar-susim, 
and at Beth-birei, and at Shaaraim. These were their cities unto the 

82 reign of David. And their villages were }® Etam, and Ain, Rimmon, and 

33 'Tochen, and Ashan, five cities: and all their villages that were round 
about the same cities, unto 2°Baal. These were their habitations, and 

34 *ltheir genealogy. And Meshobab, and Jamlech, and Joshah the son of 

35 Amaziah, and Joel, and Jehu the son of Josibiah, the son of Scraiah, the 

36 son of Asiel, and Elioenai, and Jaakobah, and Jeshohaiah, and Asaiah, 

37 and Adiel, and Jesimiel, and Benaiah, and Ziza the son of Shiphi, the son 
of Allon, the son of Jedaiah, the son of Shimri, the son of Shemaiah: 

38 these *mentioned by their names were princes in their families; and the 
house of their fathers increased greatly. 

39 And they went to the entrance of Gedor, even unto the east side of the 

40 valley, to seek pasture for their flocks. And they found fat pasture and 
good, and the land tas wide, and quiet, and peaceable; for they of /Ham 

41 had dwelt there of old. And these written by name came in the days of 
Hezekiah king of Judah, and smote ‘their tents, and the habitations that 
were found there, and destroyed them utterly unto this day, and dwelt 

42 in their rooms; because there was pasture there for their flocks. And 
some of them, even of the sons of Simeon, five hundred men, went to 
mount Seir, sation for their captains Pelatiah, and Neariah, and Re- 

43 phaiah, and Uzziel, the sons of Ishi. And they smote ‘the rest of the 
Amalekites that were escaped, and dwelt there unto this day. 

5 NOW the sons of eben: the first-born of Israel, (for “he was the 
first-born; but, forasmuch as he ° defiled his father’s bed, his birthright 
was given unto the sons of Joseph the son of Israel; and the genealogy 

2 is not to be reckoned after the birthright. For “Judah prevailed above 
his brethren, and of him came the ‘chief truler; but the birthright eas 

3 Joseph’s:) the sons, J say, of ‘Reuben the first-born of Israel were 

4 Hanoch, and Pallu, Hezron, and Carmi. The sons of Joel; Shemaiah his 


B © 180, 


16 unto, 
Gen. 49, 7. 
'6Or, Balah, 
Josh. 19. 3, 
7 


Eltolad, 
Josh, 19. 4 

18 Or, 

Hazar- 
susah, 
Josh. 19. 5, 

19 Or, Ether, 

20 Or, Baal- 
ath-beer, 

31 Or, as they 
divided 
themselves 
by nations 
amorg 
them. 

22 coming. 

J Gen. 9. 22. 
Gen. 10. 6 
T's 78: 61. 

k 2 Ki. 18, 8 

$ 1Sam, 15.8 
1 Sam. £0, 


* 1 Sam. 16.1, 
Mic. 5, 2, 
Matt. 2. 6. 

1 Or, prince, 

/ Gen. 46. 9, 
Ex 6, 14. 
Num :6.6, 


ESE TIE Oia ee re 
name. 27. his brethren had not many children | Seir. 43. dwelt there unto this day. Many 
—(see on Num. i. 22; xxvi. 14) 28. And they writers, amongst whom are the commentators 
dwelt at Beer-sheba, é&c.—(see on Josh. xix.) | Patrick and Poole, consider these last words to 
31. and at Beth-birei [‘x72; supposed by Wilton | mean that the Simeouite settlers on mount Seir 


(‘ Negeb,” p. 216) to have ‘been originally 84, or 


escaped the captivity of the other Israelites, and 
were still in undisturbed possession of mount 


oN, house of the lions = Beth-lebaoth, the] Seir when the books of Chronicles were com- 
dwelling of lionesses (Josh. xix. 6)]. These were | piled after the restoration. ‘There is nothing, 
their cities unto the reign of David. In conse-| therefore, improbable,’ says Wilton ({‘ Negeb, fe 
quence of thesloth or cowardice of the Simeonites, | 66), ‘in the opinion that the Felléhin of Wady 
come of the cities within their allotted territory | Masa are really descended from that little band of 
were only nominally theirs, but were never taken | Simeonite adventurers, and that thus the pre- 
from the Philistines until David’s time, pee, diction of the prophet Obadiah is even now 


Simeonites having forfeited all claim to them, receiving @ primary fulfilment.’ 


he assigned them to his own tribe of Judah| OBAP. V. 1-10.—Tae Ling or REvzen. 
(1 Sam. xxvit - 82, their villages were Etam | 4 wow the sons of Reuben. In proceeding to 


~—or Ether (Josh. xix. 7). Toohen. There is no 
[The Septuagint has Qox« 


in this passage, and be 4 
@adrx4 in Joshua] “pri first, as Reuben was the e 


4 ° i i logy, the sacred historian states in 
trace of this place in the parallel list of Joshua. Sr etisator ds @y the reason why, 


it was not 
est son of 


acob, The birthright, which by a foul crime he 


$8. increased greatly. 39. And they went to forfeited, implied not only dominion, but a 
the entrance of Gedor [probably not "3, but doable qortce (Lent. Ws i7);and both of these 
3, Gerar; Septuagint, I'épapa}], Simeon having | were transferred to Joseph whose two sons hav- 
only a part of the land of Judah, they were forced | ing been adopted as the children of Jacob (Gen. 


to seek accommodation elsewhere; but their | xlviii. 5), received each an allotted 


i i i f | forming two distinct tribes in Israe 
establishment in the new and fertile pastures o i ex ag wo A Loree orecelacy 50 Yet, Me 


Gerar soon proved inadequate, and a new colony 


rtion, as 
e Joseph, 


of them effected by forge, ‘a settlement on mount ! his posterity were uot mentioned firat, the 
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5 son, Gog his son, Shimei his son, Micah his son, Reaia his son, Baal his 

6 son, Bech his son, whom ?Tilgath-pilneser king of Assyria carried away 
captive: he was prince of the Reubenites. . 

7 And his brethren by their families, (when *the genealogy of their gen- 

8 erations was reckoned,) were the chief, Jeiel, and Zechariah, and Bela 


of Gad. 


B. C. 1300. 


the son of Azaz, the son of *Shema, the son of Joel, who dwelt *in Aroer, | 9 ver. 17. 


9 even unto Nebo and Baal-meon: and eastward he inhabited unto the 
entering in of the wilderness from the river Euphrates; because their 


10 cattle were multiplied ‘in the land of Gilead. And in the days of Saul | * Deat2.0. 


they made war with ‘the Hagarites, who fell by their hand: and they eae 
dwelt in their tents ‘throughout all the east land of Gilead. Josh. 229. 
11 __And the children of Gad dwelt over against them, in the land of Sone 4 1. 
12 *Bashan, unto Salcah: Joel the chief, and Shapham the next, and Jaanai, roa A “4 
13 and Shaphat in Bashan. And their brethren, of the house of their |‘ apon all 
fathers, were Michael, and Meshullam, and Sheba, and Jorai, and Jachan, Beene F 
14 and Zia, and Heber, seven. ‘These are the children of Abihail the son of ; ad Amar 
Huri, the son of Jaroah, the son of Gilead, the son of Michael, the SOD |  “y4, 25, 
15 of Jeshishai, the son of Jahdo, the son of Buz; Ahi the son of Abdiel, ‘ gt 
16 the son of Guni, chief of the house of their fathers. And they dwelt in tits 
Gilead in Bashan, and in her towns, and in all the suburbs of ‘Sharon, Isa. 65, 10, 
17 upon *their borders. All these were reckoned by genealogies in the |* peal 
days of “Jotham king of Judah, and in the days of “Jeroboam king of ee 
Israel. ™2 Ki 15, 5, 
18 The sons of Reuben, and the Gadites, and half the tribe of Manasseh, * 2 Ki, 14.16, 
Sof valiant men, men able to bear buckler and sword, and to shoot with r ee = 
bow, and skilful in war, were four and forty thousand seven hundred and | yaiour. 
19 threescore, that went out to the war. And they made war with the | ° Gen. 26.15. 
20 Hagarites, with “Jetur, and Nephish, and Nodab. And they were helped | °c 5 


historian judged it necessary to explain that ‘the | instead of “with the Hagarites,” pds robs Tap- 
genealogy was not to be reckoned after the birth- ofxovs, with the neighbours. ] Individual tribes 
iy but with reference to a superior honour and | often waged separate wars, and obtained succesges 


rivi 
the map, but the tribe—whereby it was invested | means of which they enlarged their 
with the Pie eave over all the other tribes, | even in the reign of Saul. 
and out of it was to spring David, with his royal 11-26.—THer Line or Gap, 


ege that had been conferred on Judah—not over conterminous but hostile neighbours, by 


territories, 


lineage, and especially the great Messiah (Heb. 11. the children of Gad dwelt over against 
vii. 14), These were the two reasons why, in the | them. The genealogy of the Gadites and the half- 
u 


order of enumeration, the genealogy of Judah ig | tribe of Manasseh (v. 24) is given along 
introduced before that of Reuben. 6. Beerah his | of the Reubenites, as these three were 
son, whom Tiglath-pilneser . . . carried away | in a separate colony. 16, Sharon. 


with that 
associated 
The term 


captive. There appear to have been carryings | Sharon was oh as cestoptive of any place of 


away of the people of Israel, the first by Pul (v. | extraordinary eauty and pro 


uctiveness. There 


26), the second by Tiglath-pileser (vv. 6, 26), and | were three places in Palestine so called. This 
the third by Shalmaneser (2 Ki, xvii 63 xviii. LF Sharon lay east of the Jordan. upon their 


Il these, however, previous to the final downfa 


borders—i. ¢., of Gilead and Bashan. Gilead pro- 


of Samaria, were partial de ortations, being con- | per, or at least the largest part, belonged to the 
fined to the inhabitants of the towns and villages | Reubenites; and Bashan, the greatest portion of it 
which were the objects of Assyrian attack. belonged to the Manassites. The Gadites occupied 
9. eastward he inhabited, &c. The settlement an intermediate settlement on the land which lay 
was on the east of Jordan, and the history of this | upon their borders, 17, All these were reckoned 
tribe, which never took any part in the public]... 4m the day of Jotham. His long reign and 
affairs or movements of the. nation, is comprised | freedom from foreign Wars, as well as intestine 
in ‘the multiplication of their cattle in the land of troubles, were favourable for taking a census of the 
Gilead,’ in their ‘ wars with the Bedouin sons of | people. and in the days of Jeroboam—the second 


Hagar,’ and in the simple labours of pastoral life. of that name, 
They had the ri ht of pasture over an extensive| 19. the Hagarites—or Hagarenes. 


mountain-range, the great wilderness of Kedemoth Synonymous with Ishmaelites (cf, Gen. 


originally 
xxi. 14,21; 


(Deut, ii. 26) and the Euphrates being a security | xxxvil. 25), but afterwards applied to a particular 
against their enemies, If their possession did not | tribe of the Arabs (cf. Ps, Ixxiii. 6). Jetur. Hig 


extend to this limit in the time of Moses or | descendants were called Itureans, and t 


he country 


Joshua, it did in the feign of David; and it affords Auranitis, from Haouran, its chief city, These, 


an unmistakeable proof of the increase of their | who were skilled in archery, were inv. 


ed in the 


herds and flocks when they pastured them as far | time of Joshua by a confederate —- the tribes 


eastward as the Euphrates, 10. And in the days | of Reuben, Gad, and half Manass 


who, prob- 


e 
of Saul they made war with the Hagarites, who | ably incensed by the frequent raids of those 
fell by their hand. ibe Septuagint has here, marauding neighbours, took reprisals in men and 
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against them, and the Hagarites were delivered into their hand, and all 
that were with them: for they cried to God in the battle, and he was 
21 entreated of them; because they put their trust in him. And they 
Ttook away their cattle; of their camels fifty thousand, and of sheep two 
hundred and fifty thousand, and of asses two thousand, and of men an 
22 hundred thousand. For there fell down many slain, because the war eas 
%of God. And they dwelt in their steads until “the captivity. 
23 And the children of the half tribe of Manasseh dwelt in the land: they 
increased from Bashan unto Baal-hermon and Senir, and unto mount 
24 Hermon. And these tere the heads of the house of their fathers, even 
Epher, and Ishi, and Eliel, and Azriel, and Jeremiah, and Hodaviah, and 
Jahdiel, mighty men of valour, °famous men, and heads of the house of 
their fathers. 
25 And they ‘transgressed against the God of their fathers, and went 
a-whoring after the gods of the people of the land, whom God destroyed 
26 before them, And the God of Israel stirred up the spirit of Pul king of 
Assyria, and the spirit of Tilgath-pilneser king of Assyria, and he carried 
them away, even the Reubenites, and the Gadites, and the half tribe of 
Manasseh, and brought them unto Halah, and Habor, and Hara, and to 
the river Gozan, unto this day. 
6 THE sons of Levi; “Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. And the sons of 
3 Kohath; Amram, Izhar, and Hebron, and Uzziel. And the children of 
Amram; Aaron, and Moses, and Miriam. The sons also of Aaron; 
4 >Nadab, and Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar. Eleazar begat Phinehas, 
5 Phinehas begat Abishua, and Abishua begat Bukki, and Bukki begat 
6 Uzzi, and Uzzi begat Zerahiah, and Zerahiah begat Meraioth, Meraioth 
8 begat Amariah, and Amariah begat Ahitub, and “Ahitub begat Zadok, 
9 and ¢Zadok begat Ahimaaz, and Ahimaaz begat Azariah, and Azariah 
10 begat Johanan, and Johanan begat Azariah, (e at ig that ‘executed the 


Jer. 17.7,8. 
Nah. 1. 7. 
Eph. 1.12 

7 led 
cap‘ive 

8 souls of 
men. 
Num.31.35. 

2 Deut. 20. Ip 

4, 

Josh, 10.42, 
2 Chr 20.15. 
2 Chr, 32.8. 
Rom. 8. 31. 

r 2 Ki, 15, 29, 
2 Ki. 17. 6, 

9 men of 
names. 

* Dent. 32.15. 
Isa_ 1. 4. 
Jer. 5. 7. 


CHAP. 6. 
% Gon, 46. 11, 
b Ex, 6 23. 

Ex, 24, 1 

Ex. %. 1. 

Lev. 10. 1. 

ch 24. 1. 

° 2Santi 8.17, 
@ 2 Sam. 16, 
27. 
2 Sam, 17. 


1. 
® 9 Chr 24,17, 


Sy Gee eee sete aan 
cattle, eae almost the whole of the | these acquisitions by conquest, which were made 


original in 


abitants, and colonized the district by the Reubenites, Gadites, and half tribe of 


themselves. In fact, these four powerful Arabian | Manasseh, reached to the banke of the Euphrates 
nations entered into a great Bedouin alliance, at | and the shores of the Persian Gulf, and were 
the head of which were the Hagarites and the | retained from the time of Saul until the period of 


Itureans, the descendants of Jetur, the tenth son | the Assyrian captivity—i. e., for about 


years. 


of Ishmael, whose possessions lay in the Iturea of | This is an occurrence which, from its being inci- 
the Romans, the modern Jedur, to exterminate the | dentally recorded in a dry catalogue of genea ogical, 
trans-Jordanic tribes of the Hebrews. Nephish— | names, is apt te be overlooked ; but its important 
or Naphish (Gen. xxv. 15; 1 Chr. i. 31) (Septuagint, | character, and the contiguity of the extended 
Nagicdiwv They were descended from the second- oy Sh ot of the trans-Jordanic tribes to the 


last son of Ishmael, but have not been identified 1 i 
with any existing Arab tribe. Nodab—sprang, ac- | relations with Babylon. 


uphrates;must have had great influence on their 


cording to Jerome, from Kedehmah, the twelfth 26. the God of israel stirred up the spirit of 
son of Ishmael; but Poole inclines to think, from | Pul—the Phal-luka of the Ninevite monuments 
Nodab not being in the list of Ishmael’s sons, (see on 2 Ki. xv. 19). and the spirit of Tilgath- 
that a grandson is referred to. The name Kedeh- pilneser—the son of the former. By them the 
mah is preserved in that of a town, Kedehma, on trans-Jordanic tribes, including the other half of 
the gulf of the same name, situated in Hijron, on Manasseh settled in Galilee, were removed _to 
the Persian Gulf. Nodab is thought by some to | Upper Media. his was the first captivity (2 Ki. 


be a nom de guerre from nadab (Arabian jaculatio, 


xy. 29), 

vibramen teli, et nomen tribus Arabice, because the CHAP. VI. 1-48.—Line oF THE PRIESTS. 
inhabitants of the district Kademab, on the| 5. Uzzi. It is sup sed that, in his days, the 
Persian Gulf, were celebrated for their manufac- high priesthood was, for unrecorded reasons, trans- 


ture of spears. The distance need not appear too ferred f i 
great to admit of their joining in the alliance; for it continued for several generations. 


from Eleazar’s family to Ithamar’s, in eich 


AZ. 


even in the present day the remoteness of Syria | Lord A. Hervey (‘Genealogies’) —‘ There 1s no 
from the Euphrates does not prevent the Asneze | evidence, beyond the assertion of Josephus, that he 
tribe from feeding off, every winter, the eight | ever filled the office of high priest, and Josephus 
extensive wadys which lie between Ana and Tad- | may have concluded that he did, merely because 
mor, where a century ago they maintained a con- | in this genealogy of the high priests he intervenes 
tinual struggle with the Muwah, who were driven | between Zadok and Azariah. Judging only from 


back into the desert near es (see further in | 1 Ki, iy. 2 compared wi 
Foster’s ‘Historical Geography of A 


th 1 Chr. vi. 10, we should 
rabia’). Divine | conclude that Ahimaaz died before his father 


i f: ‘ed, in a remarkable manner, the Zadok, and that Zadok was succeeded by his 
Hew aray-intiis just war. 22, they dwelt in randson Azariah.’ 10, he it is that executed 
their steads until the captivity. It appears that he priest’s office, &c. It is doubtful whether the 

463 
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11 priest’s office !in the temple ‘that Solomon built in Jerusalem :) and 


the priests, 


B. C. 1500, 


12 %Azariah begat Amariah, and Amariah begat Ahitub, and Abitub begat |* ppd 


13 Zadok, and Zadok begat *Shallum, and Shallum begat Hilkiah, and 
14 Hilkiah begat Azariah, and Azariah begat *Seraiah, and Seraiah begat 
15 Jehozadak, and Jehozadak went into captioity, when ‘the Lorp carried 
away Judah and Jerusalem by the hand of Ne uchadnezzar. 
16 The sons of Levi; /Gershom, Kohath, and Merari. And these be the 
18 names of the sons of Gershom; Libni, and Shimei. And the sons of 
19 Kohath were Amram, and Izhar, and Hebron, and Uzziel. The sons of 
*Merari; Mahli, and Mushi. ? : 

And these are the families of the Levites according to their fathers. 
20 Of Gershom; Libni his son, Jahath his son, Zimmah his son, 'Joah 
22 his son, "Iddo his son, Zerah his son, “Jeaterai his son. The sons of 
23 Kohath; °Amminadab his son, Korah his son, Assir his son, Elkanah his 
24 son, and Ebiasaph his son, and Assir his son, ‘Tahath his son, ? Uriel his 
25 son, Uzziah his son, and Shaul his son, And the sons of Elkanah; 
26 *Amasai, and Ahimoth. As for Elkanah: the sons of Elkanah; Zophai 
27 "his son, and *Nahath his son, ‘Eliab his son, Jeroham his son, Elkanah 
28 his son, And the sons of Samuel; the first-born 3Vashui, and Abiah. 
29 The sons of Merari; Mahli, Libni his son, Shimei his son, Uzza his son, 
30 Shimea his son, Haggiah his son, Asaiah his son. 
31 And these are they whom David set over the service of song in the 


32 house of the Lorn, after that the “ark had rest, And they ministered |, 


before the dwelling place of the tabernacle of the congregation with 
singing, until Solomon had built the house of the Lorp in Jerusalem; 
then they waited on their office according to their order. 


71 Ki 6.1 

9 Ezra7. 3, 

2 Or, Me- 
shullam, 
ch. 9. 11. 

® Neh. 11,11. 

€ 2 Ki. 25. 18, 

J Fx 6.16. 

* Num. 3. 33, 

+ ver. 42, 
Ethan. 

™ ver. 41, 
Adaiah. 

"ver 4, 


Joel, 
m. 8, 2 


an 
33 And these are they that ‘waited with their children: of the sons of |» 3sen @.17, 


the Kohathites; Heman a singer, the son of Joel, the son of Shemuel, 
erson in favour of whom this testimony is borne | sons of Elkanah; 


4 stood. 


and Ahimoth. This 


Amasat, 
Azariah the grandfather or Azariah the grand- | verse should stand, ‘Elkanah his son, Amasai his 


is the same as Jehoiada, who rendered important genealogy occurs in an inverse order). 
public services (2 Ki. x1.); if the latter, it refers 


sor ramnont probably the former. If the former, he | son, Ahimoth his son’ (cf. vv. 35, 36, in which the 


Abimoth= 


ahath fe 35). 27. Elkanah—the father of the 


to the worthy and independent part he acted in | prophet Samuel (1 Sam. i. 1). The last clause, 


resisting the unwarrantable encroachments of | Samuel his son, has been omitted 


d. 28. the sons of 


Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 17). in the temple that | Samuel—are here named Vashni and Abiab. The 
Solomon built — described in this particular first-born is called (1 Sam. viii, 2) Joel; and this 


manner to distinguish it from the second temple, | name is given to him in v. 38 of this 


which was in existence at the time when this | is now generally ple a by the best critics— 
Cc. 


history was written. 109, Ahitub begat Zadok, Mede, Kennicott, Jebb, 


This succession of the Same names as in vv. 7, 8 is | of the copyists, an omission has been made of the 
suspicious, and as there is no historical record of | eldest son's name, and that [wy] ‘and the second’ 


a second Ahitub and a second Zadok, their inser. 


Ren oe ie oming to are Ae aie : aged 14 tie “eritieat see he vat the Po eee 
supreme : ; passages 
pontifical office at the destruction of Jerusalem, clear, as well as consistent with other 


and along with his deputy and others was executed 81, 
y Nebuchadnezzar’s orders at Riblah (2 Ki. xxv, service of song. The 


° r : sons o 
Pel eee igh priests under the first Heman, Jeduthun or Ethan eee were set 


cy 


k amounted to twelve 
terminated with him. | over th 


Lord—i.e., in the tent which David had erected 


etition (seo v, 1) is made, as the historian here fi i i 
egins to trace the genealogy of the Levitical the hone Ae teat 


one, ye 3 the chiefs or heads of their several | as appears 


» Was removed from 
edom. This was a considerable 
e before the temple was built. This institution, 


Cc } chief. v. 32, was originally inte 
families until David’s reign, who made & new and | continue only until the erection of Ay eae ag ie 
erent classification of them by courses, its advantages were found to be so ‘ 


20. Zimmah his son—his grandson (v, 42), 24 | ensure its permanent continuance (2 


great as to 


hr. xxxv. 


ration from 


sius (‘Letters from pt, Ethiopia, and Sinai’) Babylon (Neh. xii. 45, 46), 82. they waited on 


this name as that of king 


he interpretation | doubtless by the direction of the H 


whereas king Saul was connected with a Ben- | ship, 
Jamite, genealogy (see agqn*Toduction’), 25, the} 33, Shemuel—j.¢, Samuel, This 


and Bunsen (‘Egypt's ah Pp. 176, 177) consider | their office according to their order—w 
ul, 
18 preposterous ; for this Shaul belongs toa Levite, inatitated for the better py rep 


hich David, 


Spirit, had 


divine wor- 


is the exact 


Office of Aaron 1 CHRONICLES VI. and his sons. 


34 the son of Elkanah, the son of Jeroham, the son of Eliel, the son of 5T B.C, 1280, 
35 the son of ®Zuph, the son of Elkanah, the son of Mahath, ahs saat 5 ver. 26, 


36 Amasai, the son of Elkanah, the son of "Joel, the son of Azariah, the son | , N*8s*- 
87 of Zephaniah, the son of Tahath, the son of Assir, the son of * Ebiasaph, eee in 
38 the son of Korah, the son of Izhar, the son of Kohath, the son of Levi, Shaul, 
39 the son of Israel. And his brother Asaph, who stood on his right hand, | ?e"s» 
40 even Asaph the son of Berachiah, the son of Shimea, the son of Michael, or at 
41 the son of Baaseiah, the son of Malchiah, the son of *Ethni, the son of | ° ver. 2 
42 Zerah, the son of Adaiah, the son of “Ethan, the son of Zimmah, the son | y sector. 
43 of Shimei, the son of Jahath, the son of Gershom, the son of Levi. Jou. 
44 And their brethren the sons of Merari stood on the left hand: 7 Ethan | ’ Called 
45 the son of ® Kishi, the son of Abdi, the son of Malluch, the son of Hasha- monies 
46 biah, the son of Amaziah, the son of Hilkiah, the son of Amzi, the son of ch: ord 3, 


47 Bani, the son of Shamer, the son of Mahli, the son of Mushi, the son of | |* 
48 Merari, the son of Levi. Their brethren also the Levites «ere appointed 


unto all manner of service of the tabernacle of the house of God. atin 
49 But Aaron and his sons offered “upon the altar of the burnt offering, | * Cr. 

and “on the altar of incense, and were appointed for all the work of the} G™=*s™ 

place most holy, and to make an atonement for Israel, according to all |* xx 29, 88 
50 that Moses the servant of God had commanded. And these are >the} Ex 30.17 
51 sons of Aaron; Eleazar his son, Phinehas his son, Abishua his son, Bukki ae ns 
52 his son, Uzzi bis son, Zerabiah his son, Meraioth his son, Amariah his} Lev. 10. 31, 


53 son, Ahitub his son, Zadok his son, Ahimaaz his son. 3%. 


54 Now ‘these are their dwelling places throughout their castles in their] Nam 13.7 
coasts, of the sons of Aaron, of the families of the Kohathites; for theirs | Heb. s.1. 
55 was the lot. And ¢they gave them Hebron in the land of Judah, and | ° = %.? 
56 the suburbs thereof round about it. But ‘the fields of the city, and the ee 
57 villages thereof, they gave to Caleb the son of Jephunneh. And/to the] Fara7.7% 
sons of Aaron they gave-the cities of Judah, namely, Hebron, the city of * Josh. 31. 2, 
_ refuge, and Libnah with her suburbs, and Jattir, and Eshtemoa, with Arte 
58 their suburbs, and ’Hilen with her suburbs, Debir with her suburbs, | Gibeon 
59 and *Ashan with her suburbs, and Beth-shemesh with her suburbs: | td@Jutteh 
60 and out of the tribe of Benjamin; Geba with her suburbs, and ‘Alemeth nae 
with her suburbs, arid Anathoth with her suburbs. All their cities | ¢ Josh. 21.1, 


61 throughout their families were thirteen cities. And unto the sons os ees 
Kohath, /ahich tere left of the family of that tribe, were cities given out | Sean. 1213 


: Josh. 15. 

of the half tribe, namely, out of the half tribe of Manasseh, *by lot, ten |/ San sak 

cities. g be 21.15, 
olon, 


62 And to the sons of Gershom, throughout their families, out of the | » Josn. 21.16 
tribe of Issachar, and out of the tribe of Asher, and out of the tribe} ain 


of Naphtali, and out of the tribe of Manasseh in Bashan, thirteen t Jost 211% 


cities. ; ainée. 
63 Unto the sons of Merari were gicen by lot, throughout their families, | + Josh 21.6. 


representation of the Hebrew name. 39. his 
brother Asaph. They were brothers naturally, 
both being descended from Levi, as well as 
officially, both being of the Levitical order. 42. 
Ethan—or Jeduthun (ch. ix. 16; 2 Chr. xxxv. 15). 
Shimei. This name seems to be inserted here. 
mistake, probably to make gor the namber 15, 
when the scribe found that he had left out Libui 
from v. 43 (cf. v. 20 and v. 30). 

48, Their brethren also the Levites were 
appointed unto all manner of service. Those of 
them who were endowed with musical tastes and 
talents were employed in various other depart- 


49- 
49, But Aaron and 
office and duties of the — priests having been 


already described, the names of those who succes- 
sively filled that important office are recorded. 

60. thirteen cities. No more than eleven are 
named here; but two additional ones are men- 
tioned, Josh. xxi. 16, 17, which makes up the 
thirteen. 61. unto the sons of Kohath, which 
were left—i.e.,, in addition to the priests, be- 
longing to the same family and tribe of Levi. 
by lot, ten cities (Josh. xxi. 26). The sacred his- 
torian gives an explanation, v.66. Eight of these 
are mentioned, but only two of them are taken 
out of the half tribe of Manasseh (v. 70). The 
names of the other two are given, osh, xxi. 2], 
where full and detailed notices of these arrange- 
ments may be found. ¥ 

62. to the sons of Gershom—supply ‘the chil- 
dren of Israel gave.’ 


The sons 1 CHRONICLES VII. of Issachar. 


out of the tribe of Reuben, and out of the tribe of Gad, and out of the 
64 tribe of Zebulun, twelve ‘cities, And ™the children of Israel gave to the 
65 Levites these cities with their suburbs, And they gave by lot out of the 


B.C. 1 4. 


eee 
4 Josh. 21. 7. 
™ Num, 33, le 


tribe of the children of Judah, and out of the tribe of the children of | * ver 61. 


Simeon, and out of the tribe of the children of Benjamin, these cities 
which are called by their names. - , 
66 And “the residue of the families of the sona of Kohath had cities of their 
67 coasts out of the tribe of Ephraim. And °they gave unto them, of the 
cities of refuge, Shechem in mount Ephraim with her suburbs; they gave 
68 also Gezer with her suburbs, and a sce with her suburbs, and Beth- 
69 horon with her suburbs, and Aijalon with her suburbs, and Gath-rimmon 
70 with her suburbs: and out of the half tribe of Manasseh; Aner with 
her suburbs, and Bileam with her suburbs, for the family of the remnant 
of the sons of Kohath. 
71 Unto the sons of Gershom were given, out of the family of the half 
tribe of Manasseh, Golan in Bashan with her suburbs, and °Ashtaroth 
72 with her suburbs: and out of the tribe of Issachar; “Kedesh with her 
73 suburbs, Daberath with her suburbs, and Ramoth with her suburbs, and 
74 Anem with her suburbs: and out of the tribe of Asher; Mashal with her 
75 suburbs, and Abdon with her suburbs, and Hukok with her suburbs, and 
76 Rehob with her suburbs: and out of the tribe of Naphtali; Kedesh in 
Galilee with her suburbs, and Hammon with her suburbs, and Kirjathaim 
with her suburbs. 
77 _ Unto the rest of the children of Merari were given, out of the tribe of 
78 Zebulun, Rimmon with her ‘suburbs, Tabor with her suburbs: and on the 
other side Jordan by Jericho, on the east side of Jordan, were given them, 
out of the tribe of Reuben, Bezer in the wilderness with her suburbs, 
79 and Jahzah with her suburbs, Kedemoth also with her suburbs, and 
80 Mephaath with her suburbs: and out of the tribe of Gad; Ramoth in 
81 Gilead with her suburbs, and Mahanaim with her suburbs, and ‘Heshbon 
with her suburbs, and Jazer with her suburbs, 
7 NOW the sons of “Issachar sere *Tola, and ‘Puah, Jashub, and 
2 Shimron, four. And the sons of Tola; Uzzi, and Rephaiah, and Jeriel, 
and Jahmai, and Jibsam, and Shemuel, heads of their father’s house, to 
wit, of Tola: they were valiant men of might in their generations; “whose 
number was in the days of David two and twenty thousand and six 
3 hundred. And the sons of Uzzi; Izrahiah: and the sons of Izrahiah; 
Michael, and Obadiah, and Joel, Ishiah, five: all of them ‘chief men. 
4 And with them, by their generations, after the house of their fathers, 
were bands of soldiers for war, six and thirty thousand men: for they had 
5 many wives and sons. And their brethren among all the families of 
Issachar were valiant men of might, reckoned in all by their genealogies 
fourscore and seven thousand. 


° Josh. 21.21. 
Josh. 2t 25, 
Judg 9.L 
1Ki. 121, 
2Chr 10.1. 

? Josh. 21.22- 

55, 
whcre 
many of 
these c ties 
have othir 
neme3. 
Perhaps 
some of 
the citics 
were 
exchanged 
for cthers. 
£ Josh 21.z7. 
Beesh- 
terah. 
Deut. |. 4. 

* Josh. 21.23, 
K'sbon. 
Judy. 4. 9, 

* Num. 32,3, 
Deut 2 21, 
Deut. 3 2,0, 
Josh, 12. 3, 

& 
Josh, 13.10. 
Judz. 11.23, 
Neh, 9. 22, 
Song 7. 4. 
Jer. 48, 34, 


CHAP. 7. 
* Gen. 3). 17, 
1. 
Num. 1. 2°, 
29. 
Num. 23.27, 
© Gen. 48, 13, 
Num. 26,23, 
° Ger. 46, 13, 
Phuvah, 
Job. 
@ 2Sam. 24.1, 
2. 
ch. 21, 1-5, 
ch 27.1. 
* ch. 5. 21, 


67. they gave unto them, of the cities of re- their private happiness and their national pros- 


fuge. The names of the cities given here are | peri 


ty. 
considerably different from those applied to them, CHA P. VII. 1-5.—Sons or TssAcHAr. 


Josh, xxi. 14, In the lapse of centuries, and from 1. Jashub—or Job (Gen. xlvi. 13). 


2. whose 


the revolutions of society, changes might have | number was, in the days of David. Although a 
been expected to take place in the form or dialec- | census was taken in the reign of David by order 
tic pronunciation of the names of those cities, and of that monarch, it is not certain that the sacred 
this will sufficiently account for the variations historian had it in his eye, since we find here the 
that are found in the lists as enumerated here and | tribe of Benjamin enumerated, which was not 
in an earlier book. As to these cities themselves, | taken in David's time; and there are other points 
that were assigned to the Levites, they were | of dissimilarity, 3. five: all of them chief men, 
widely remote aud separated, partly in fulfilment | Four only are mentioned; 0 that, as they are 
of Jacob's prophecy (Gen. xlix. 7), and partly thas | stated to be five, in this number thé father, Izra- 
the various districts of the country might obtain | hiab, must be considered as included, otherwise 
® competent supply of teachers, who might in- | one of the names must have dropped out of the 
struct the people in the knowledge, and animate | text. They were each at the head of a numerous 


them to the observance, of a law which had so | and influential division of their tribe. 


unportant a bearing the promotion both of| 6, fouracore and seven thousand—exclusive of 


The sons 


1 CHRONICLES VII. 


of Manassch, 


6, 


8 four. 


The sons of Benjamin; Bela, and Becher, and Jediael, three. 
7 the sons of Bela; Ezbon, and Uzzi, and Uzziel, and Jerimoth, and Iri, 
five; heads of the house of their fathers, mighty men of valour; and were 
reckoned by their genealogies twenty and two thousand and thirty and 
d And the sons of Becher; Zemira, and Joash, and Eliezer, and 
Elioenai, and Omri, and Jerimoth, and Abiah, and Anathoth, and 
9 Alameth. All these are the sons of Becher. 


And | _®.©.10. 
J Geb 46. 2 


And the number of them, 


after their genealogy by their generations, heads of the house of their | 1 


fathers, mighty men of valour, was twenty thousand and two hundred. 


10 The sons of Jediael; Bilhan: and the sons of Bilhan; Jeush, and |J ast %, 
Benjamin, and Ehud, and Chenaanah, and Zethan, and Tharshish, and | , Sbilem. 
11 Ahishahar. All these the sons of Jediael, by the heads of their fathers, |1 Heeon’ 
mighty men of valour, were seventeen thousand and two hundred soldiers, 8 grandson 
12 fit to go out for war and battle. Shuppim “also, and Huppim, OW Be ed tarp 
children of *Ir, and Hushim, the sons ‘of Aher. arenes 
13 The sons of Naphtali; Jabziel, and Guni, and Gezer, and/Shallum, the | dsuebter, 
sons of Bilhah. rode 3 
14 The ‘sons of Manasseh; Ashriel, whom she bare: (but his concubine vance 
15 the Aramitess bare Machir the father of Gilead: and !Machir took to| tothe 
wife the sister of Huppim and Shuppim, whose sister's name was maa 
Maachah;) and the name of the second as Zelophehad: and 'Zelophehad | en.2 21-28. 
16 had daughters. And Maachah the wife of Machir bare a son, and she | Num. 1. 1- 
called his name Peresh: and the name of his brother was Sheresh: and | noi. $8.1 
17 his sons were Ulam and Rakem. And the sonsof Ulam; ™Bedan. These | Josh 1. s. 
18 were the sons of Gilead, the son of Machir, the son of Manasseh. And |! £m. 12 
19 his sister Hammoleketh bare Ishod, and “Abiezer, and Mahalah. And |. pening 
the sons of Shemidah were Ahian, and Shechem, and Likhi, and Aniam.! Jes. 


the 58,600 men which the Tola branch had pro- 
duced (v. 24), so that in the days of David tho 
tribe would have contained a population of 45,600. 
This large increase was ik to the 
polygamy, as wellas the fruitfulness of the women. 
A plurality of wives, though tolerated among the 
Hebrews, was confined chiefly to the great and 
wealthy; but it seems to have been enerally 
esteemed a privilege by the tribe of Issachar, “for 
they had many wives and sons.” 

6-12.—Or BENJAMIN. 

8. The sons of Benjamin—ten are reckoned, 
Gen, xlvi. 21, bit only five, ch. viii. 1; Num. 
xxvi.38. Perhaps five of them were distinguished 
as chiefs of illustrious families, but two having 
fallen in the bloody wars wee against Benjamin 
(Judg. xx. 46), there remained only three branches 
of this tribe, and these only are enumerated ; an 
Becher became incorporated, by marriage with an 
Ephraimite heiress, with the tribe of Ephraim 
(see on vv. 20, 21: cf. Num. xxvi. 35). Jediael— 
or Asbel (Gen. xlvi 21), 7. the sons of Bela— 
each of them was chief or leader of the family 
to which he ene: In an earlier period seven 
great families of Benjamin are mentioned (Num. 
Xxvi. 38). five of them being headed by these five 
sons of Benjamin, and two descended from Bela, 
Here five families of Bela are specified, whence we 
are led to conclude that time or the ravages of 
war had i toree changed the condition of Ben- 
jamin, or that the five families of Bela wero sub- 
ordinate to the other great divisions that sprang 
directly from the five sons of the peer 8, the 
sons of Becher. Although Becher himself was 
adopted into Ephraim, his sons continued Ben- 
jamites, and are here mentioned in the genealogy 
of that tribe (ch. vi. 60; Josb. xxi. 18). Some of 
these might be only grandsons of Becher. Abiab 

—Aphiah (1 Sam. ix. eB was Saul’s ancestor. 


ractice of | Sh 


12. Shuppim algo, and Huppim. They are called, 
Gen, xlvi. 21, Muppim and Huppim, and, Num. 
xxvi. 39, Hupham, ox Huram, cb. viii 5, and 
phan, ch. vill. 5: 


they were the children 
of Ir, or Iri. (v. 7). and Hushim the sons (son) 
of Aher. Aher signifies ‘another,’ and some 


eminent critics, taking Aher a3 a common noun, 
render the age thus,—‘ and Hushim, another 
gon.’ Lord A. Hervey considers Aher a variation 
of Ehi (Gen, xlvi. 21) and Ahiram (Num. xxvi. 38). 
Shuppim, Muppim, and Hushim are plural words, 
and therefore denote, not individuals, but the 
heads of their respective families; and as mi 
were not comprised in the above enumeration (vv. 7, 
9), a Pe inserted here in the form of an appen- 
dix. me render the passage ‘ Hushim, the son 


of another,’ i. e., tribe or family. The name occurs 


ad | among the sons of Dan (Gen. xlvi. 23); and it is a 


resumption in favour of this being the true ren- 

ering, that after having recorded the genealo; 
of Napbtali 2 13), the sacred historian adds, ‘the 
gone of Bilhah, the handmaid, who was the mother 
of Dan and Naphtali.’ We naturally expect, there- 
fore, that these two will be noticed together, but 
Dan is not mentioned at all, if not in this passage. 

13.—Or NapHraLt, | 

13, Shallum—or Shillem (Gen, xlvi. 24). sons 
of Bilhah, As Dan and Napbtali were her sons, 
Husbim, as well as those enumerated io v. 13, 
were her 8008, 

14-40,—OF MANASSEH. 

14 The sons of Manasseh—or descendants: for 
Ashriel was a grandson, and Zelophehad was a 

eneration further removed in descent (Num. xxvi. 
33). The text, as it stands, is so confused and 
complicated that it is exceedingly difficult to trace 
the genealogical thread, and a great variety of 


| conjectures have been made with a view to clear 


away the obscurity, The passage abould probably 


The sons 1 UHRONICLES VII. of Ephraim. 


20 And °the sons of Ephraim; Shuthelah, and Bered his son, and Tahath | 3 © 1«0_ 
21 his son, and Eladah his son, and Tahath his son, and Zabad his son, and yoo eg 
Shuthelah his son, and Ezer, and Elead, whom the men of Gath that were |" so oy 
born in that land slew, because they came down to take away their cattle. | Jobo. 19. 
22 And Ephraim their father mourned many days, and his brethren came | * — 
23 to comfort him. And when he went in to his wife, she conceived and| Tort 
bare a son, and he called his name *Beriah, because it went evil with his| json ren 
24 house. (And his daughter was Sherah, who built *Beth-horon the nether, | ¢ — - 
25 and the upper, and Uzzen-sherah.) And Rephah was his son, also} 1 
26 Resheph, Kade Telah his son, and Tahan his son, Laadan his son, Ammihud | r wum.1s.¢, 
27 his son, Elishama his son, Non “his son, Jehoshua his son. Nua, 


be rendered thus,—‘ The sons of Manasseh were 
Ashriel, whom his Syrian concubine bare to him, 
and Machir, the father of Gilead, whom his wife 
bare to him. Machir took for a wife Maachah, 


sister to Huppim and Shuppim,’ 
20, The sons of Ephraim. : Numerous and greaf 


nothing is more common wren 3 them than hostile 
incursions on the inhabitants o towns, or on other 
nomad tribes with whom they have no league of 


Gath” were the aggresso who, making a sudden 
foray on: the Ephraimite ocks, killed the shep- 
hen including several of the sons of Ephraim. 
The calamity spread a dee gloom around the 


relatives in the other tribes, according to the cus- 
tom of the — which is remarkably exemplified 
in the history of Job (Job. ii. 11; cf. John xi. 19). 
22. Ephraim their father mourned many days. 
The mourning lasted thirty days. The first three 
were days of weeping, the next seven were da: 

of lamentation, aid: the remainder were passed in 
receiving numerous visits of sympathy from friends 
and acquaintances. 23. when he Went in to his 
wife. The historian here returns to the genealogy 
of Ephraim. she conceived and bare a son, 
and he called his name Beriah (ny'13]—signifying 
a gift or donation. mary AL Michaelis (‘Su 

plement,’ 224) renders the clause, ‘and he (Eph- 
raim) called his name Beriah, because a gift 
was sent unto his house’—i. ¢., this son, born to 
him in his old age, contrary to the course of 
nature, was regarded as sent by the special favour 
of God. [G@esenius Proposes p73, evil, as being 
from np), with Beth pleonastic, and translates as in 


our version, ‘because evil (calamity) was unto hig 
house.’ The Septuagint has 3: év xaxors éyévero 
év otxw wov, because he was born amid evils in my 
house.} 24 And his daughter was Sherah, who 
built Beth-horon the nether, and the upper, and 
Uzzen-sherah.) It is doubtfal whether Sherah was 
the daughter of Ephraim or Beriah ; most probably 
of the former, then consequently the sister of the 
latter. The names of women are never mentioned 
in these genealogical lists unless the were dis- 
Soguiah ; in pe may siand Sherah is repre- 
é Senved as the foundress of three cities, two 

fpuntry; and it shows that, lookitg back to Pales- | which were certainly existing at the time of Res 


tive as their Proper home, some of them, without Israelite invasion o Canaan (Josh. x. 10. 11); but 
waiting the appointed time, attempted prema- | how, or in what circumstances, she o tained a 
turely, by dint of their own achievements, to settlement and power in that country is unknown. 
take forcible possession of the Promised land (cf | 25, And Rephah was his son, Resheph. 
ch. iv, 22; Ps. Ixxviii.9). The patriarch Eph Here the historian traces the family of Beriah,— 
was then alive, though he must have arrived at a Rephah being his eldeat son, and Resheph, not 
very advanced age; and the Hebrew people, at all being accompanied by that addition, must be 

considered as the brother of Re 


he regi 
oshua. Such is the natu 
o @ names i i 
register, and of the tenor of the historical dent 


son” indicating bio the persons named fol- 


proceeding, as might be expected, to enumerate 
their respective families, details the affecting 
incident of their early death in battle. 21. whom 
the men of Gath that were born in that land 
slew—i.¢., born in the eastern part of the Delta, or 
Lower Egypt; perhaps the extensive district of 
Goshen itself, where a multitude of Philistine 
nomads ranged, as being an qutlying astoral 
uu 


integral part of that count Gen. xl 3 or 
like the Ch i Dae then of Ca eee 


cenaries in Egyptian service, and had a portion of 
land allotted to them. This interesting little epi- 


& raid on the neighbouring tri of the Philistin 
th adering their flocks; for 


The sons 


28 And their 
thereof, and 


towns. 
30 
31 Serak their sister. 
32 the father of Birzavith. And 
33 Hotham, and Shua their sister. 


interwoven with it, will reveal singularities and 
difficulties which do not ord on the surface. 
1. As to the names:—Shuthelah (vv. 20, 21) and 
Telah (v. 25) refer to one person (cf. Num. xxvi. 
35); Bered (v. 20) and Zabad (v. 21) are different 
designations of Becher (Num. xxvi. 35); Tahath, 
which occurs twice (v. 20), and Tahan (v. 25), are 
applicable to Tahan (Num. xxvi. 35); and Eladah 
(v. 20), Elead (v. 21), Laadan (v. 26), or Edan, as 
one Hebrew MS. has it, represent one and the 
same individual, who is Eran, or, as in the 
Samaritan text, Septuagint, Syriac, and some 
Hebrew MSS., ‘‘Edan” (Num. xxvi. 36). Omit- 
ting the repetitions, then, this record enumerates 
(vy. 20) four sons of Ephraim—viz., Shuthelah, 
Bered or Becher, Tahath or Tahan, and Eladah or 
Eran, son of Shuthelah, exactly as in Num. xxvi. 
35. 2 As to the character of the story of the 
slaughter of Epbraim’s sons embodied in this re- 
cord, a great variety of different and even opposite 
explanations have been given of it. {It has been 
suggested that Ezer (v. sa) is not a peoper name 
at all, but the verb “tv, to help; so that, removing 
the 3 at the beginning of why, and putting it te 
the end of the verb 117, they helped, there is 
brought out the meaning—i. e.,‘Shuthelah, Bered 
or Becher, and Tahath went to help Elead (Laadan 
or Eran) against the men of Gath, by whom they 
were or several of them, killed.’ Having re- 
lated this parenthetical episode, the ponesiogy of 
Ephraim is proceeded with, apparently in another 
line—that ot Beriah—which, as being the ancestry 
of Joshua, is fully traced. But this view has also 
been controverted; for while the general opinion 
is that vv. 25-27 contain the pedigree of Joshua 
from Beriah, some maintain that this passage is a 
resumption of the interrupted record of Shuthe- 
lah’s pro ea 3 and others, who connect this 25th 
verse with the preceding, hold that “Rephah was 
his son,” should be rendered ‘ Rephah built,’ &. 
faa], “* his son” being taken as some part of the 
verb [7}32] to build. With regard to v. 24, diffi- 
culties have also been raised respectingit. [Uzzen- 
sherah, N7y¢ px, ear or corner of Sherah, seems to 
have been a name bestowed bythe foundress, rather 
than given in honour of a remote ancestress ; and, 
as Lord Hervey remarks (‘ Ponealoriog, p. 364), 
‘in spite of the difference of the spelling of 7x7 
and 17Q, it is not improbable that Timnath-serah 
(Josh. xix. 50) was also called from her, unless, 
indeed, it be actually the same place as Uzzen- 
sherah. The identity of Sherah with Serah is 
rendered yet more probable by the occurrence of 
my, v. 30, combining the two spellings. If this 
supposition, that Sherah was the daughter or sister 
of Joshua, and that he gave her a portion out of 
his own inheritance (Josh. xix. 49, 50), be well- 
founded, we must then suppose that the 24th 
verse has got out of ae rene place, and a prob- 
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possessions and habitations were Beth-el and the towns |_ 5: ©: 1400. 
ee fa eons and wa eh Gezer, 
ereol; Shechem also and the towns thereof, unto Gaza 

29 thereof: and by the borders of the children ver aaa nb 
her towns, Taanach and her towns, “Megiddo and her towns, Dor and her 

In these dwelt the ’children of J. oseph the son of Israel. 

The “sons of Asher; Imnah, and Isuah, and Ishuai, and Beriah, and| “so 

And the sons of Beriah; Heber, and Malchiel, who zs 

Heber begat Japhlet, and “Shomer, and 

f And the sons of Ja 

34 Bimhal, and Ashvath. These are the children of Japh 


of Asher, 


with the ®towns | ¢ Josh. 16. 7, 
Naarath. 
8 daughters, 
* Josh. 17.7. 
* Josh. 17.11, 


‘of Manasseh, Beth-shean and 


Num. 26.44, 


hlet; Pasach, and 
et. And the sons 


able cause for this, according to a well-known law 
of transcribers’ errors, may be found in the fact 
that the 23d verse ends with the word m3, which 


is almost identical with in3.’] This course sup- 


pose that the transaction relating to Sherah 
id not take place till after the conquest of 
Canaan; and indeed Bertheau (‘Commentary,’ in 
loco) refers the whole genealogical record to that 
period, taking the references to Ephraim and his 
sons, not as Spniyis to them as individuals, but 
to the heads of the branch-families or clans. In 
support of this view he appeals to Judg. xxi. 6, 
According to this interpretation, the slaughter of 
the Epbraimites occurred sometime after the 
Israelite settlement in their tribal possessions, and 
Beriah had some share in it, by apparently hasten- 
ing to the relief of his brethren and the expulsion 
of theGittites. Ephraim (vv. 22, 23) denotes, not the 
patriarch, the son of Joseph, but the chief of the 
tribe, probabl Joshua,—Serah, hisdaughter, whose 
family built the towns mentioned. Lord H ervey, 
in summing up the arguments for and against this 
view, says (*Genealogies,’ p. 365), ‘Here is a 
passage which, as it now stands, is full of absurdi- 
ties. It makes Ephraim alive and beget a son in 
the days of the eighth generation from himself, 
It obscures and makes unintelligible a most in- 
teresting narrative of the unfortunate fate of the 
sous of Ephraim during their father’s lifetime, 
which is nowhere else recorded, but which ex- 
lains the circumstance of there being so few 
amilies of the Ephraimites in the days of Moses 
(Num. xxvi. 35, 37); it is in utter disagreement 
with the duplicate genealogy of Numbers; and it 
makes one of the most important characters of 
the Old Testament, Joshua, the son of Nun, live 
either 300 or 120 years after histruetime. But im- 
mediately the passage is restored to even a partial 
soundness, all these contradictions vanish, and we 
tind consistent penoalegion, rational chronology, 
intelligible and valuable history, in their room. 
Putting together the inseparable difficulties in 
understanding the passage of the literal Ephraim 
and his literal sons and daughter, with the fact 
of the settlement of the Ephraimites in the moun- 
tainous district where Beth-horon, Gezer, Timpath- 
-serah, &c., lay, which were exactly suited for a 
descent upon the plains of the Philistine country, 
where the men, of Gath fed their cattle, and with 
the further facts, that the Ephraimites encountered 
a successful opposition from the Canaanites in 
Gezer (Josh. xvi. 10; J bapa i. 29), and that they 
apparently called in later the Benjamites to help 
them in driving away the men of Gath (1 Chr. vii 
13), it seems best to understand the narrative as 
of the times after the entrance into Canaan.’ 

30. The sons of cori Maa ae pl a 
with the genealogy of Asher contained in Gen. 
xlvi. 17; Ram: xxvi. 44, 45, 31. Malchiel... 
father of Birzavith—i. ¢. founder of Birzavith 
(well of olives). Its site is unknown. 


The sons and 


85 of ’Shamer; 
36 his brother 


$7 Bezer, an 
40 


was twenty and six thousand men. 
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Abi, and Robgah, Jehubbah, and Aram. And the sons of 
Helem; Zophah, and Imna, and Shelesh, and Amal. 
sons of Zophah; Suah, and Harnepher, and Shual, and Beri, and Imrah, 
Hod, and Shamma, and Shilshah, and Ithran, and Beera. 
88, And the sons of Jether; Jephunneh, and Pispah, and Ara, And the sons 
89 of Ulla; Arah, and Hanniel, and Rezia. ; 

All these were the children of Asher, heads of their father’s house, 
choice and mighty men of valour, chief of the princes. And the * number 
throughout the genealogy of them that were “apt to the war and to battle 


enjamin begat “Bela his first-born, Ashbel the second, and 


chief men of Benjamin. 
B.C. 10. 


Y ver. 32, 
* ch. 2). 1,5 
2Sam. 24.1, 


The 


2. 
* Dent. 2. 14. 


CHAP. 8, 
@ Gen. 46, 21, 
Num 23 33, 


2 Aharah the third, Nohah the fourth, and Rapha the fifth. And the| shupham, 


4 sons of Bela were 1 Addar, and Gera, and Abihud, and Abishua, and 
5, Naaman, and Ahoah, and Gera, and *Shephuphan, and Huram. And 
6 these are the sons of > Ehud: these are the heads of the fathers of the 
7 inhabitants of Geba, and they removed them ‘to Manahath: and Naaman, 

and Ahiah, and Gera, he removed them, and begat Uzza and Ahihud. 
8 And Shaharaim begat childven in ¢the country of Moab, after he had 


40. All these were the children of Asher, 
heads of their father’s house, choice and mighty 
men of valour. They were an active, courageous, 
and enterprising tribe; and when the census was 
taken at Sinai, it was numerically stronger than 
Ephraim, Manasseh, or Benjamin (Num. 1. 32-41). 
But the natural richness of its allotted possession 
fostered a love of ease and luxury, and conse- 
quently led to habits of inertness which were 
severely censured (Judg. v. 17, 18), and it gradu- 
ally sank into insignificance, till its name was 


omitted from the list of tribes that furnished the | 


princes or chief rulers (ch. xxvii. 16-22). It is 
observable that the tribes of Dan and Zebulun 
ae py in the genealogies recorded in this 
chapter. 

CHAP. VIII. 1-32.—Sons anp CatzF MEN or 
BENJAMIN. 

1. Now Benjamin begat, &c. This chapter con- 
tains some supplementary particulars, in addition 
to what has been already said, regarding the tribe 
of Benjamin (ch. vii. 6 his statement is at 
variance with that contained, ch. vii. 6; Gen. 
xlvi. 21. But this is most probably the correct 
reading, and the text in the other two passages is 
corrupt [2228 23 vda-nx Poin joa]. _ [It is ex- 
tremely likely that "23 was considered a proper 
name (Becher) by a transcriber mistaking it for 
"63, first-born.} Benjamin had, according to this 
view, no son called Becher, and all the Scripture 
notices admit of being explained consistently with 
it. Ashbel [Savix (opinion of God) (cf. Num. xxvi. 
38) = Syvrn, Jediael (known of God) (ch. vii. 6).] 
Aharah [= ny, Ehi and Rosh (combined) (Gen. 
xlvi. 21), and Ahiram (Num. xxvi. 38)]. The 
names of many of the persons mentioned in 
the course of the chapter are different from 
those given by Moses—a diversity which may 
be accounted for in part on grounds formerly 
atated—viz., either that the person had more 
than one name, or that the word ‘‘sons” is used 
in a loose sense for grandsons or descendants 
(cf. vv. 3, 4 with Gen. xlvi. 21 and Num. xxvi. 
40). 8. the sons of Bela were Addar [77% = 773] 
{Gen, xlvi. 21). Gera—though classed (Gen. xlvi. 


1) with the family of Benjamin, appears to 
have 


mentioned in Num. xxvi. 38, ‘And Gera” 
This name, reveated ae (vy, 5, 7). designates 


been a grandson, son of Bela, but is not | disordered 


one individual, who is mentioned in Judg. iii 15 
and 2 Sam. xvi. 5 (see on Benjamin’s genealogy, 
Gen. xlvi. 21). Abihud—or [nny] Ehud (Judg. ii. 
14-30). 4, Naaman—head of the Naamite family 
(Num. xxvi. 40). Ahoah—gave rise to the patro- 
— Ahohite (2 Sam. xxiii. 9-28; 1 Chr. xi 12- 
; xxvii. 14). 5, Shephuphan—Shuppim (ch. vii. 
12-15), or Shupham (Num. xxvi. 39), or a 
(Gen. xlvi. 21), a peculiarity of form which will be 
removed by annexing the last letter [w] from the 
fictitious Rosh in that — to the next word, 
uppim, thus makiog Shemu pm or Shumpim 
—& near approximation to 8S — and 
Huram ed Huppim, ch. vii. 12, where he is 
stated to be a son of Ir, or Iri (v. 7), son of Bela 
(gt Gen. xlvi. 21), and Huphan, Num. xlvi. 39 
Septuagint, Ovpap}, Both Shupham and Hupham 
were ancestors or heads of principal families of 
the Benjamite tribe. 6. these are the sons of 
Ehud: these are the heads of the fathers of the 
inhabitants of Geba [niny ‘vx, heads of fathers; 
Septuagint, dpyovres watofwv]—rulers in Geba. 
they removed them to M ath. The site has 
not been ascertained, but it is most probable that 
the new settlement was not far from Geba. It 
must have been within the territory of Benjamin; 
for to remove from one tribe to another was in 
early times a very rare occurrence, hether 
this migration was voluntary or compulsory can- 
not be determined; but it was done in an 
authorized and orderly manner, under the direc- 
tion and superintendence of the three ‘heads of 
fathers.’ 7. and begat Uzza, and Ahihud—i, Gy 
Gera, 8. And Shaharaim begat children in the 
country of Moab. Who was Shaharaim? his name 
has not previously occurred. [The words in the 
original are ~>in one}, and Shaharaim he begot 
eats M7¥3, in the field]—i, ¢., the pasture or corn 
istrict of Moab, on the uplandg, as distinct from 
Araboth, the plains (deserts of Moab, the arid low- 
lying os Shaharaim had three wives, Hushim, 
ra, and Hudesh (unless Hodesh is another name 

of one of these two. [The Septuagint has ’Qci», 
Baadd, xat ’Add]), and nine children. But there 
are other circumstances to be taken into account 
in considering the details of this chapter—viz., 
first, that the genealogies of the Benjamites were 
sordered or destroyed by the almost total exter- 
mination of this tribe (Judg. xx.); secondly, that a 


great number of Benjamites, born in Assyria, are 
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9 sent them away; Hushim and Baara were his wives. 
10 Hodesh his wife, Jobab, and Zibia, and Mesha, and Malcham, and Jeuz 
11 and Shachia, and Mirma. 
12 of Hushim he begat Ahitub, and El 

Misham, and Shamed, who built ‘Ono and Lod, with the towns thereof: 


The sons and 


chief men of Benjamin, 
And he begat of | _3.& 100 


° Frra 2, 33, 

These were his sons, heads of the fathers, And rok 7. 37. 
aal. The sons of Elpaal; Eber, and|, wn" ™ 

9 Josh. 19,42, 


13 Beriah also, and “Shema, who zere heads of the fathers of the inhabitants | * &* Shems. 


14 %of Aijalon, who drove away the inhabitants of Gath: and Ahio, Shashak, 
15 and Jeremoth, and Zebadiah, and Arad, and Ader, and Michael, and 
17 Ispah, and Joha, the sons of Beriah; and Zebadiah, and Meshullam, and 
18 Hezeki, and Heber, Ishmerai also, and Jezliab, and Jobab, the sons of 
19 Elpaal; and J akim, and Zichri, and Zabdi; and Elienai, and Zilthai, and 
21 Eliel, and Adaiah, and Beraiah, and Shimrath, the sons of $Shimhi; and 
23 Ishpan, and Heber, and Eliel, and Abdon, and Zichri, and Hanan, and 
25 Hananiah, and Elam, and Antothijah, and Iphedeiah, and Penuel, the 
26 sons of Shashak; and Shamsherai, and Shehariah, and Athaliah, and 
28 Jaresiah, and Eliah, and Zichri, the sons of Jeroham. These were heads 

of the fathers, by their generations, chief men. These dwelt in Jeru- 

em. 

29 And at Gibeon dwelt the ‘father of Gibeon; whose *wife’s name was 
30 Maachah: and his first-born son Abdon, and Zur, and Kish, and Baal, 
31,and Nadab, and Gedor, and Ahio, and ‘Zacher. And Mikloth begat 
32 4Shimeah. And these also dwelt with their brethren in Jerusalem, over 
33 against them. And *Ner begat Kish, and Kish begat Saul, and Saul 
34 begat Jonathan, and Malchi-shua, and ‘Abinadab, and ™Esh-baal. And 

the son of Jonathan was “Merib-baal; and Merib-baal begat ° Micah. 
85 And the sons of Micah were Pithon, and Melech, and ?Tarea, and Ahaz. 
36 And Ahaz begat *Jehoadah; and Jehoadah begat Alemeth, and Azmaveth, 
37 and Zimri; and Zimri begat Moza, and Moza begat Binea: “Rapha was 
88- his son, Eleasah his son, Azel his son. And Azel had six sons, whose 


names are these, Azrikam, Bocheru, and Ishmael, and Sheariah, and | 


ver. 13. 

4 Called, 
Jehiel, 
ch. 9. 56, 

& ch. 9, 26, 

¢ ch. 9, 97, 
Zechariah, 

J ch. 9. 38, 
Shimeam. 

k 1 Sam, 14, 

61. 
ch 9. °6, 39, 
Acts 13. 21, 
? 3 Sam, 14, 


bosheth, 


° 4Sam. 9.12, 
ch. 9. 40, 

P ch. 9. 41, 
Tabrea, 

2 ch 9, 42, 
Jarah. 

* ch. 9. 43, 
Rephaiah, 


mentioned here, who returned from the long 
captivity in Babylon, and established themselves, 
some in Jerusalem, others in different parts of 
Judea. There were more returned from Babylon 
of the families belonging to this tribe than to any 
other, except Judah; and hence many erange 
names are here introduced, some of which will be 
found in the list of the restored exiles, (cf. Ezra ii.) 
13. Berlah also, and Shema, who were heads... 
of the inhabitants of Aijalon—now Y4lo, about 
two miles east of Emmaus (Nicopolis), now 
7Amwéas, ona height overlooking the plain of Merj 
Ibn ’Omein. who drove away the inhabitants of 
Gath—(see on ch. vii. 21, 22.) The explanation is 
this,—He had Prvesely been driven to take refuge 
in that foreign land on the same calamitous occa- 
sion that forced Elimelech to emigrate thither 
(eabe i. 1). But, destitute of natural affection, he 
orsook or divorced his two wives, and in the Jand 
of his sojourn married a third, by whom he had 
several sons. But there is another explanation 
iven of the conduct of this Benjamite po yeamats 

is children by Hushim are mentioned, v. 11, 
while his other wife is unnoticed. Hence it has 
been thought probable that it is Baara who is 
mentioned under the name of Hodesh (new, 
recent), so called because her husband, after long 
desertion, returned and cobabited with her as 
before. 28, These dwelt in Jerusalem. The 
ordinary and stated inhabitants of Jerusalem were 
Judahites, Benjamites, and Levites. But at the 
time referred here, the chiefs or heads of the 
principal families who are enumerated, vv. 14-27, 
established themselves in this city after their 


erty 
return from the captivi an 


33-40.—Stock or SAUL AND JONATHAN. 

33. Ner begat Kish. The father of Ner, though 
not mentioned here, is stated, ch. ix. 33, to have 
been Jehiel. Moreover, the father of Kish is 
said, 1 Sam. ix. 1, to have been Abiel, the son of 
Zeror; whence it would seem that Abiel and Ner 
were names of the same person. and Saul begat 
Jonathan, and Malchi-shua (king of help), and 
Abinadab—the same as Ishui (1 Sam. xiv. 49). He 
oecupied a place in the family intermediate be- 
tween Jonathan and Malchi-shua; and as his name 
is omitted both here and in ch. 1x., as well as in 
1 Sam. xxxi. 2, where Abinadab has the middle 
position assigned to him, it is concluded they refer 
to the same. and Esh-baal—popularly called 
[Nga-e] man of shame, or, according to Gesenius, 
bashful. Others, however, are of opinion that, 
as he was born after Saul had departed from 
the Lord, the pame ols to this youngest son 
indicates that his father had apostatized to the 
worship of Baal, and hence Ishbosheth, @ man 
of shame—that Hebrew word, bosheth, being al- 
ways aberied by the sacred penmen—especially 
the prophets—to denote an idol, as exposing the 
devotee to shame, as well as being an abomination 
to the Lord (cf. Judg. vi. 32). 34. And the son 
of Jonathan was Merib-baal (contender against 
Baal) (cf. ch. ix. 40)—popularly changed into Mephi- 
hosheth, the destroyer of shame, or, according to 
Gesenius, exterminator of idols. 36, Jehoadah—or 
Jara (ch. ix. 42). 38. Azel had six some... 

m, Bocheru. [The second is made a proper 
name, but the word is 1193, first-born; «. ¢, Azri- 
kam, his first-born son; and so the Septuagint, 
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39 Obadiah, and Hanan. All these were the sons of Azel. And the sons 
of Eshek his brother were Ulam his first-born, Jehush the second, and 

40 Eliphelet the third, And the sons of Ulam were mighty men of valour, 
“archers, and had many sons, and sons’ sons, an hundred and fifty. All 
these are of the sons of Benjamin. ' 

9 SO “all Israel were reckoned by genealogies; and, behold, they were 
written in the book of the kings of Israel and Judah, who were “carried 
away to Babylon for their transgression. peal eat 

2 Now ‘the first inhabitants that dvelt in their possessions in their cities 

3 were the Israelites, the priests, Levites, and “the Nethinims. And in 
‘Jerusalem dwelt of the children of Judah, and of the children of Ben- 
jamin, and of the children of Ephraim, and Manasseh; : 

4 Uthai the son of Ammihud, the son of Omri, the son of Imri, the 

5 son of Bani, of the children of /Pharez the son of Judah. And of the 

6 Shilonites; Asaiah the first-born, and his sons. And of the sons of 
Zerah; Jeuel and their brethren, six hundred and ninety. 

7 __ And of the sons of Benjamin; Sallu the son of Meshuilam, the son of 

8 Hodaviah, the son of Hasenuah, and Ibneiah the son of Jeroham, and 
Elah the son of Uzzi, the son of Michri, and Meshullam the son of 

9 Shephathiah, the son of Reuel, the son of Ibnijah; and their brethren, 
according to their generations, nine hundred and fifty and six. All these 
men were chief of the fathers in the house of their fathers, 

10, And %of the priests; Jedaiah, and Jehoiarib, and Jachin, and 2 Azariah 
11 the son of Hilah, the son of Meshullam, the son of Zadok, the son of 
12 Meraioth, the son of Ahitub, the ruler of the house of God; and Adaiah 
the son of Jeroham, the son of Pashur, the son of Malchijah, and Maasiai 
the son of Adiel, the son of Jahzerah, the son of Meshullam, the son of 

13 Meshillemith, the son of Immer; and their brethren, heads of the house 
of their fathers, a thousand and seven hundred and threescore; *very 
able men for the work of the service of the house of God. 

14 And of *the Levites; Shemaiah the son of Hashub, the son of Azrikam, 
15 the son of Hashabiah, of the sons of Merari; and Bakbakkar, Heresh, 
and Galal, and Mattaniah the son of Micah, the son of Zichri, the son of 


Efptxdu mowrdsroxos abtov (see on ch. vii. 6). 39. | correctmess, the earlier 
the sons of Eshek his brother were Ulam his | from the authenticated records of the 


B. C. 146). 


*ch 12 2 
2 Chr. 14.8, 
2 Chr. 2#.14, 
Neh, 4. 13, 
Eph, 6, 1l- 
20. 


CHAP. 9, 
® Ezra 2, 69. 
Neh. 7. 6. 

6 2 Chr 33 11, 

2Chr 36 5, 
Isa. 5, 13. 
Jer, 10, 18, 
Jer. 16. 13, 
Jer 20. 4-8, 
Jer. 39. 9, 
Jer. 51, 14, 
16. 
Dan. 1. 2. 
° Ezra 2. 70. 
Neh. 7. 73, 
Neh. 11 3, 
& Josh. 9. 27. 
Ezra 2, 43. 
Ezra 8. £0, 
* Neh. 11. 1. 
f Gen. 46, 12, 
Num.26;20, 
ch. 2. 6 
eh. 4 2. 
Neh, 11. 4, 
6. 


9 Neh. 11. 10, 
Neh, 12. 19, 
1 Neh. 11.11, 


2 mighty 
men of 
valour. 

A ch 6. 19. 
Neh, 11, 15+ 

19, 


portion being extracted 


nation; and 


first-born, The word is rightly translated here. | as to those which belong to the time of the cap- 


40. mighty men of valour, archers—(see on Judg. | tivity, they were draw 
xx. 16.) Great strength as well as skill was writer, who, besides enj 


was of steel, was bent by treading with the | was guided and preserved from 


nh up a contemporary 


Pe : N . oying the best sources of 
requisite in ancient archery, as the bow, which information, and behig 6 the strictest suite 


erity, 


} 1 } all Di 
feet and puiling the strings with both hands. inspiration. wei BR ig 
CHAP. IX. 1-26.—Oricinat REGISTERS OF 2. the first inhabitants that dwelt in their 


BsRAEL AND JUDAH’s GENEALOGIES, possessions, This cha 


ter relates wholly to the 
1, all Israel were reckoned by genealogies. | first returned exiles. Aloo all th 
From the beginning of the Hebrew nation, public | in Nehemiah (ch. xi.), altho efevare dil 


ms 5 ugh t) 
records were kept, containing a registration of ences, which will be explained th 
the name of ever individual, as well as the tribe | divisi 

and family to.which he belonged. “‘The book ‘tinued after, as before, 
of the kings of Israel and Judah” does not refer iests, Levites, natives 
to the two canonical books that are known in Ene 

Scripture by that name, but to authenticated | i.e. 

copies of those registers, placed under the official | a 
care of the sovereigns; and as. a greab number of aft 


given (to the sanctuary). This 


terwards the distinc 


here are differ. 
x ere. The same 
livision of the people into four classes was con- 
the captivity—viz., the 
who now were called by 
© common name of Israelites, and Nethinims, 


. designation, 
plied first to the Levites (Num. iii OF becaros 


tive tit] 4 i 
the Israelites (v. 3) took refuge in Judah during | (Josh. ix. 27 Sse tae Ot ore 


Israeli 3, Ezra ii. 43; vii ; 
the invasion of Shalmaneser, they carried the historian speaks of “the varias 


public records along with them. The Renealogies dwelt in their possessions,” 
given in the preceding chapters were drawn from were others who afterwards 
e 


When the 


first inhabitants that 
he implies that there 
returned and settled 


ublic records in the archives both of Israel | in i i 
and aac raed ah poe ee pea not occupied by the first. Accord- 


ase given in this chapter relate 


to the period pubecquen’ to the restoration; | sively under Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
whence it appears (c 


genealogical pence were kept during the cap- | ancient inheritance of their fathers 
tivity in Baby i 


then, are of the highest puthority’ for truth and | Hagg. ii. 4, 10), 


we read of a great number returning succes- 


at a later 


ch. iii. 17-24) that the| period. And some of those who returned to the 
on, | These genealogical tables, | before the time of the captivity (nara iived 


iii, 12; 


The Levites who 1 CHRONICLES IX. 


16 Asaph; and Obadiah the son of Shemaiah, the son of Galal, the son of 
Jeduthun, and Berechiah the son of Asa, the son of Elkanah, that dwelt 
17 in the villages of ‘the Netophathites. And the / porters «ere Shallum, 
and Akkub, and Talmon, and Ahiman, and their brethren: Shallum 


duelt in Jerusalem. 


B. ©. 1200. 


¢ oh. 2 54, 
Neh, 7. 23. 
Neh. 12, 23, 

29, 


18 was the chief; who hitherto waited in 


19 were porters in the companies of the chi 
son of Kore, the son of Ebiasaph, the son of Korah, and. his brethren, of 
‘the Korahites, were over the work of the service, 
and their fathers, being over the 
try. And ™Phinehas the son of 
me past, and the Lorp was with 
lemiah tas porter of the door of 
All these which were chosen to be 
rters in the gates were two hundred and twelve. 
y their genealogy in their villages, whom 


the house of his father, 
keepers of the ? gates of the tabernacle: 


20 host of the Lorp, were keepers of the en 
Eleazar was the ruler over them in ti 
21 him. And Zechariah the son of Meshe 


22 the tabernacle of the congregation. 


23 ‘did ordain in their 5set office. 
sight of the gates of the house 
24 tabernacle, by wards. In 


18. Who hitherto waited in the king’s gate 
eastward [n37-77, until now]. But Houbigant 
and others consider these words as a proper name: 
‘And Adana was over the king’s gate eastward’— 
the only one of the gates that is particularly 
mentioned, probably because of its magnificence 
and pre-eminent importance as the entrance of 
the eo of Judah into the temple. they were 
porters in the companies of the children of Levi— 
i. €., according to the orders or courses into which 
the tribe was divided did they rende~ this ser- 
vice ; for the office of parter about the doors of 
the tabernacle was one which was assigned ex- 
clusively to Levites. The es a gate from 
his palace into the temple (2 Ki. xvi. 18), which 
doubtless was kept constantly close except for 
the monarch’s use; and although there was no 
king in Israel on the return from the ee 
yet the old ceremonial was kept up, probably 
in the hope that the sceptre would, ere long, be 
restored to the house of David. Itis an honour, 
by which Eastern kings are distinguished, to 
have a gate exclusively dev to their own 
special use, and which is kept constantly elosea, 
except when he goes out or returns (Ezek. xliv. 
2). There being no king then in Israel, this gate 
would be always shut. 19, Shallum,.. and 
his brethren . . . the Korahites, were over the 
work of the service, keepers of the gates of the 
tabernacle. They occupied a higher position, their 
office being more direetly connected with the sacred 
service than the former (v. 18). 21. Zechariah the 
son of Meshelemiah was porter (principal porter; 
viz., in the reign of David, ch. xxvi. 1, 2; xxvii 
2) of the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion—i. ¢., kept the door which opened from the 
priests’ court into the tabernacle, which contained 
the ark (2 Sam. vi 17). 22. All these which 
were chosen to be porters in the gates were 
two hundred and twelve. So great a number 
being appointed to posts of the nature specified, 
implies that they performed their duties by a 
system of rotation. These were reckoned by 

eir genealogy in their villages, whom David 
and Samuel the seer did ordain. For along time 
after the entrance into Canaan there was great 
disorder and irregularity prevailing amongst the 
Levites, both as to the time and manner of dis- 
charging their sacred duties. Samuel, amongst 
the many important services which, by his public 
administration as a Judge, he rendered to his 


*the king’s gate eastward: the 
Idren of Levi. ‘ 


So they and their children 4ad the over- 
of the Lorp, namely, the house of the 
?four quarters were the porters, toward the| ™ 


J ch, 26. 1. 
Ps. 84, 10. 
& 2 Ki, 11, 10 


And Shallum the 


™Num 26,11, 


e. These were reckoned 
"David and Samuel °the seer 


country, devised a eos for the methodical 
arrangement of the Levitical functions in the 
tabernacle. And as his scheme seems to have 
been only partially developed at the period of his 
compulsory retirement from public life, he com- 
municated his intentions to David (most probably 
at Nob, cf. 1 Sam. xix. 18), who, when he was 
fully established on the throne, finally matured 
the project, by distributing the Levitical tribe 
inte twenty-four courses, which were called in 
rotation to do duty at the sanctuary. They 
were required, according to the royal 5 oes 
to travel from the cities and villages where they 
were located, to Jerusalem, at stated seasons in 
succession, far the purpose of ministering in or 
about the temple during their allotted term 
of service. [Samuel is called “the seer;” for 
he retained during his lifetime, and was known 
ever after by the simple name my77, “the seer,” 


a name which preceded the introduction and use 
of the higher designation 83). The distinction 


between these was wide and important; for 
although they related to an office of the same 
generic character—viz., that of a receiver of 
@ special revelation—the latter belonged to 
@ more advanced state of the ancient prepara- 
tory church: “the seer” had respect to receiv- 
ing revelation as an act, but the prophet as a 
function.] 23, 80 they and their children had 
the oversight of the gates—i. ¢., as they were 
appointed in David’s time, so their families con- 
tinued in the hereditary office. of the house of 
the Lord, namely, the house of the tabernacle. 
In David's reign the old tabernacle continued at 
Gibeon (1 Ki. iii. 2; 2 Chr. i 3, 5), whither 
worshippers repaired from distant parts of the 
country. A temporary tabernacle was provided 
by that king for the ark on its removal to Jeru- 
salem, before the temple was built, and some 
have conjectured from this passage, that after 
the return from Babylon another provisional 
tabernacle was constructed, in whieh the duties 
ef the Lord’s house were performed, and before 
which the daily sacrifices prescribed by the 
Mosaic law were offered, until the second temple 
was completed. by wards [nipvn?]—according 
to watches, each in his set time at the gates. 
There is a Wte presumption that the preceding 
list relates to the staff of Levitical officials who 


did duty at Gibeon, rather than at Jerusalem 


Saul’s overthrow 1 CHRONICLES X. 


25 east, west, north, and south. And their brethren, which were in their. 


villages, were to come “after seven days from time to time with them. 
26 For these Levites, the four chief porters, were in their ® set office, and 
27 were over the 7chambers and treasuries of the house of God. And they 
lodged round about the house of God, because the charge was upon them, 
28 and the opening thereof every morning pertained to them. And certain 
of them had the charge of the ministering vessels, that they should 
29 ®bring them in and out by tale. Some of them also were appointed to 
oversee the vessels, and all the ® instruments of the sanctuary, and the 
fine flour, and the wine, and the oil, and the frankincense, and the spices. 
30 And some of the sons of the priests made ” the ointment of the spices. 
31 And Mattithiah, one of the Levites, who zas the first-born of Shallum 
the Korahite, had the set office ‘over the things that were made in 
32 the pans. And other of their brethren, of the sons of the Kohathites, 
33 were over the ’showbread, to prepare 7t every sabbath. And these 
are ‘the singers, chief of the fathers of the Levites, who remaining in 
the chambers were free; for they were employed in that work day and 
34 night. These chief fathers of the Levites were chief throughout their 
generations: these dwelt at Jerusalem. ; ‘ 
35 And in Gibeon dwelt the father of Gibeon, Jehiel, whose wife’s name 
36 “was Maachah: and his first-born son Abdon, then Zur, and Kish, and 
37 Baal, and Ner, and Nadab, and Gedor, and Ahio, and Zechariah, and 
38 Mikloth. And Mikloth begat Shimeam. And they also dwelt with 
89 their brethren at Jerusalem, over against their brethren. And ’Ner 
begat Kish, and Kish begat Saul, and Saul begat Jonathan, and Malchi- 
40 shua, and Abinadab, and Esh-baal. And the son of Jonathan sas 


and death. 


B. C. 1:00. 


22Kii 11.6 
2 Chr. 23. 8, 

§ Or, trust. 

7 Or, store- 
houses. 

§ bring them 
in by tale, 
and carry 
them out 
by tale. 

® Or, vessels, 

* Ex. 30, 23, 


11 Or, on flat 
plates, or, 
sliccs 

12 bread of 
ordering. 

t ch. 6. 31, 
ch. 13 & 
ch. 16, 16 


22, 
13 upon 
them, 
% ch. 8. 29, 

° ch. 8. 33, 
14 Or, Tarea, 
c1. 8 36, 
“oh. 8, 35, 

5 


41 Merib-baal: and Merib-baal begat Micah. And the sons of Micah sere |: Or, 


42 Pithon, and Melech, and “Tahrea, “and Ahaz. And Ahaz begat 
6 Jarah; and Jarah begat Alemeth, and Azmaveth, and Zimri; and 

43 Zimri begat Moza; and Moza begat Binea; and 1 Rephaiah his son, 

44 Eleasah his son, Azel his son. And Azel had six sons, whose names are 
these, Azrikam, Bocheru, and Ishmael, and Sheariah, and Obadiah, and 
Hanan. These zere the sons of Azel. 

10 NOW “the Philistines fought against Israel; and the men of Israel 
fled from before the Philistines, and fell down !slain in mount Gilboa. 


Jehoadah, 
ch. 8. 33, 

16 Or, Rapha, 
ch. 8. 37, 


“CHAP, 10, 


wounded. 


after the captivity, furnished by the introduction 
of the name of Gibeon; which, on any other 
hypothesis appears abrupt and unaccountable. 
24, In four quarters were. the porters—j, Cy 
the principal porters, with their assistants. 
toward the east [ny1|—from the rising of the 
sun. [, seaward—i.e., west, as looking to the 
Mediterranean ; n}py, north, because the ancients 
regarded the north as dark or unknown; and 
732), south, the region south of Palestine being 
an arid, parched desert.] These words, express- 
ing the cardinal points of the compass, were, 
among the Hebrews, derived from the char- 
acteristic features of their own land, or from 
the prevalent impressions of the people of the 
direction spoken of, 31, Mattithiah .. , had 
the set office over the things that were made 
in the pans [Onany, things cooked or fried, 
n3m2 is the word used for a pan, Lev. vi. 21]. 
85, And in Gibeon dwelt the father of Gibeon 
—chief man of Gibeon (cf, ch. viii. 21, where the 
Game thing is mentioned without any individual’s 
name), Jehiel [7x The Chethib bas dyw, 
Jeuel; Septuagint, Vatican, "Iei\; Alexandrine, 
rent Jehiel is supposed to be another name for 
Abie] (1 Sam, ix. 1); ataqnsn the letter ain in the 


former creates a difficulty. whose wife’s name 
was Maachah [Septuagint, Vatican, Mowyda]. Her 
husband’s name and hers are recorded as being 
prominent ancestors in the genealogy of Saul. 
86, Ner. This name ranks here as fifth son, but 
it is omitted, ch. viii. 30, although in both passages 
Ner is stated to have been the Ether of Kish. 39, 
Kish begat Saul. Here, as well as in the pedigree 
as given, ch. viii. 33, he is represented as the great- 
grandson of Abiel (Jebiel); whereas he appears 
as grandson, 1 Sam. ix. 1; xiv. 51. The. explana- 
tion is, that a link has been dro ped—a circum- 
stance common to all the pénealorica) 44, Azel 
had six sons... Azrikam, Bocheru, &c. [1193. 
The Septuagint, apparently reading 152, has 
eee mpwréroxos abroi (cf. ch. viii. 38), his first- 
ro. 


CHAP. 
DEATH. 


1. Now the: Philistines fought againgt Israel, 
The details of this chapter have no relation to 
the receding genealogies, and seem to be inserted 
solely to in uce the narrative of David’s eleva- 
tion to the throne of the whole kingdom. The 
parallel between the books of Samuel and Chroni- 
cles commences with this chapter, which relates 
the igsue of the fatal battle of Gilboa almost in 


X. 1-7.—Savr’s Overrarow AND 


The Philistines triumph 1 CHRONICLES X., 
2 And the Philistines followed hard after Saul, and after his sons; and the 


over Saul’s death, 


B C. 1051, 


Philistines slew Jonathan, and ?Abinadab, and Malchi-shua, the sons of | ? Cr Ishul, 


3 Saul. And the battle went sore against Saul, and the 2archers ‘hit him, 
4 and he was wounded of the archers. Then said Saul to his armour- 


18am 14, 
49. 


bearer, Draw thy sword, and thrust me through therewith, lest these 
But his armour-bearer would not; 
5 for he was sore afraid. So Saul took a sword, and fell upon it. And 
when his armour-bearer saw that Saul was dead, he fell likewise on the 
6 sword, and died. So Saul died, and his three sons, and all his house 
7 died together. And when all the men of Israel that were in the valley 
saw that they fled, and that Saul and his sons were dead, then they 
forsook their cities, and fled: and the Philistines came and dwelt in 


uncircumcised come and * abuse me. 


them. 


8 And it came to pass on the morrow, when the Philistines came to strip 
the slain, that they found Saul and his sons fallen in mount Gilboa. 
9 And when they had stripped him, they took his head, and his armour,| + 
and sent into the land of the Philistines round about, to carry tidings 
And °they put his armour in 
the house of their gods, and fastened his head in the temple of 


unto their idols, and to the people. 


Dagon. 
jl 
12 


14 
kingdom unto David the son of 7 Jesse. 


8 sheoters 
with bows. 

# found him, 

§ Or, mock 


1Ki 18, 18. 
2 Chr, 16.9. 


And when all Jabesh-gilead heard all that the Philistines had done to] pratis.ut. 
Saul, they arose, all the valiant men, and took away the body of Saul, a 
and the bodies of his sons, and brought them to Jabesh, and buried their 
bones under the oak in Jabesh, and fasted seven days. 

So Saul died for his transgression which he committed against the| 
LorD, even “against the word of the Lorp, which he kept not, and also 
for asking counsel of one that had a “familiar spirit, ‘to enquire of it; 
and enquired: not of the Loxp: therefore he slew him, and /turned the 


28, 
1 Sam. 16,1, 


1 Teal. 


the very same words as 1 Sam. xxxi. 3. the 
archers hit him, and he was wounded. The 
Hebrew words may be thus rendered:—‘ The 
archers found (attacked) him with the bow, and 
he was in pain from the archers.’ He was not 
wounded, at least dangerously, when he resolved 
on committing suicide. The deed was the effect 
of sudden terror and overwhelming depression of 
spirits (Calmet). 4, his armour-bearer... was 
sore afraid. He was, of course, placed in the 
same perilous condition as Saul. Bunt it is prob- 
able that the feelings that restrained him from 
complying with Saul’s wish were a profound re- 
spect for royalty, mingled with apprehension of 
the shock which such a catastrophe would give to 
the national feelings and interests. 6. Saul died 
... and his house—his sons and courtiers 
who were here engaged in the battle. But it 
appears that Ishbosheth and Mephibosheth were 
kept at Gibeah on account of their youth. 

8-10.—THE PHILISTINES TRIUMPH OVER HIM. 

10, put his armour in the house of their gods. 
It was common among the heathen to vow to a 
national or favourite deity, that, in the event of a 
victory, the armour of the enemy’s king, or of 
some eminent leader, should be dedicated to him 
as an offering of gratitude. Such trophies were 
usually suspended on the pillars of the temple.. 
Thus Vee (‘Aneid,’ xi., 5) describes the temple 
in which King Latinus received the messengers of 
fEneas,— 


‘Hung on the pillars all appears 
A row of trophies, helmets, shields, and spears, 
And solid bars, and axes keenly bright, g 
And naval beaks, and chariots seized in fight, 
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(Tacitus, ‘Annales,’ ii., 22; Curtius, viii., 1: ef. iii., 
288; Ovid, ‘Ars Amator.,’ ii., 744.) fastened his 
head in the temple of Dagon—(see on 1 Sam. v. 
2.) This hee continued till it was destroyed 
in the time of the Maccabees (1 Macc. x. 82-85). 
The trunk or headless corpse was affixed to the 
wall of Beth-shan (1 Sam. xxxi. 10). 

12. They arose, all the valiant men, and took 
away the body of Saul, and the bodies of his 
sons—(see on 1 Sam. xxxi. 12.) and buried their 
bones under the oakin Jabesh. The tree, which 
was called [5yx7] the tamarisk, is said here to be 
[A289] the oak. ‘This discrepancy,’ says Wilton 
‘Negeb,’ pp. 195, 196), ‘although formidable at 

rst sight, is obviated by @ consideration of 
the primary meaning of Elab. Derived from a 
root which imports strength, it generally denotes 
“‘the tree” or “‘the strong tree,” while it applies 
specifically to the principal or characteristic tree 
of the particular region referred to.’ 

13. Saul died for his transgression—in having 
spared the king of the Amalekites, and taking the 
flocks of the people as spoil, as well as in having con- 
sulted a Pythoness. Both of these acts were great 
sins; the first as a violation of God’s expres and 
positive command, and the second as contrary to 
a well-known statute of the kingdom (Lev. xix. 31). 
14. And enquired not of the Lord. He had done 
0 in form (1 Sam. xxviii, 6), but not in the spirit 
of a humble penitent, nor with the believing con- 
fidence of a sincere worshipper. His enquiry was, 
in fact, a mere mockery, and his total want of all 
right religions impressions was manifested by his 
rushing from God to a wretched impostor in the 
service of the devil, 


Catalogue of 


1 CHRONICLES XI. 


David's worthies. 


11 THEN “all Israel gathered themselves to David unto Hebron, saying, 3: ©. 198 


2 Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh. And moreover lin time 
even when Saul was king, thou cast he that leddest out and broughtest 
in Israel: and the Lorp thy God said unto thee, Thou shalt 2feed my 

3 people Israel, and thou shalt be ruler over my : 
came all the elders of Israel to the king to Hebron; and David made a 
covenant with them in Hebron before the Lorp; and they anointed 
David king over Israel, according to the word of ‘the Lorp *by “Samuel. 

4 And David and all Israel ‘went to Jerusalem, which zs Jebus, /where 

5 the Jebusites were, the inhabitants of the land. And the inhabitants of 
Jebus said to David, Thou shalt not come hither. : j 

6 took the castle of Zion, which zs the city of David. And David said, 
Whosoever smiteth the Jebusites first shall be *chief and captain. So 

7 Joab the son of Zeruiah went first up, and was chief. And David dwelt 

8 in the castle; therefore they called °it the city of David. And he built 
the city round about, even from Millo round about: and Joab *repaired 

9 the rest of the city. So David ’waxed greater and greater: for the Lorp 


of hosts eas with him. 


10 _ These %also are the chief of the mighty men whom David had, who 
Sstrengthened themselves with him in his kingdom, and with all Israel, 
to make him king, according to *the word of the Lorp concerning Israel. 

11 And this zs the number of the mighty men whom David had; Jasho- 
beam, °an Hachmonite, the chief of the captains: he lifted up his spear 

12 against three hundred, slain by him at one time. And after him «was 
Eleazar the son of Dodo, the Ahohite, who was one of the three mighties, 

13 He was with David at !°Pas-dammim, and there the Philistines were 
gathered together to battle, where was a parcel of ground full of barley; 


CHAP. XI. 1-3—Davip Mave Kina. 

1, Then all Israel gathered themselves to 
David unto Hebron. This event happened on the 
death of Ishbosheth (see on 2 Sam. v. 1-3). The 
convention of the estates of the kingdom, the 
public and solemn homage of the representatives 
of the people, and the repeated anointing of the 
new king in their presence and by their direc- 
tions, seem to have been necessary to the general 
acknowledgment of the sovereign on the part of 
the nation (cf. 1 Sam. xi. 15). 

4-9,—HE WINS THE CASTLE OF ZION FROM THE 
JEBUSITES BY JOAB’S VALOUR. 

4. David and all Israel went to... Jebus— 
(see on 2 Sam. v, 6-13.) 6. David said, Whosoever 
smiteth the Jebusites ['D'2!, a Jebusite (cf. 2 Sam. 
v. 8). The Mad anes has [és térrwy IeBoveatov, 
every one striking a Jebusite]. 8, And he built the 
city round about, even from Millo round about 
—(see on 2 Sam. v. 9.) [Septuagint, Vatican, xa: 
wxoddunce rhy awéAw KvKrw, and he built the 
city in a circuit. The Alexandrine adds this 
clause, Kai erohéunce xat édaBe tiv wodw, and 
he made war and took the city.]_ Joab repaired 
the rest of the city. David built a new town 
to the north of the old one on mount Zion; 
but Joab was charged with a commission to re- 
store the part that had been occupied by the 
ancient Jebus, to Hair the breaches made dur- 
ing the siege, to rebuild the houses which had 
been demolished or burned in the sacking of the 
town, and to preserve all that had esca the 
violence of the soldiery. This work of recon- 
struction is not noticed elsewhere (Calmet). 9, 


So David waxed greater and greater [™} ym 
Siqy Wop, and David went going, and increasing; 
Septuagint, nal exopevero Aavid wopevéuavos wat 
aeyahuyduevos], ‘on 


CHAP, 11. 
* 2Sam. 6. 1. 
1 both 

yesterday 

and the 
third day. 

2 Or rule. 

> 2Sam. 5, 8 

° Rom. 8, 81. 

8 by the 
hand of, 

-@ 1Sam.16.L 

ch. 13, 14, 
* 2 Sam. 5.6. 
/ Judg. 1. 21. 

Judg 19.10, 
4 head 
5 That is, 

Zion. 

2 Sam. 6. 7. 
6 revived. 

7 wentin 
going and 
increasing. 

9 2Sam. 23.s, 

§ Or, held 
strongly 
with him. 

h 1 Sam. 1¢.1, 

® Or, son of 

Hach- 

moni, 

10 Or, Ephes- 
dammimn, 

1 Sam. 17.L 


ast, 


ople Israel. Therefore 


Nevertheless David 


10-47.—A CaTALOGUE OF HIS WORTHIES. 

10. These . . . are the chief of the mighty 
men—(see on 2 Sam. xxiii. 8-39.) They are here 
described as those who held strongly with him 
(margin) to make him king,&c. In these words 
the sacred historian assigns a reason for introduc- 
ing the list of their names immediately after his 
account of the election of David as king, and the 
conquest of Jerusalem—viz., that they assisted in 
making David king. Inthe original form of the list, 
and the connection in which it occurs in Samue 
there is no reference to the choice of a king; an 
even in this passage, it is only in the clause intro- 
duced into the superscription that such a reference 
occurs hie 11, Jashobeam, an Hachmonite—or 
son of Hachmoni. He is called also son of Zabdiel 
(ch. xxvii. 2), 80 that he was the grandson of Hach- 
moni (cf. ch. xxvii. 32). lifted up spear against 
three hundred, slain by him at one time [77\p-nin 
iapny ; Septuagint, otros éowdcato tiv poup- 
alav airov]. This is more intelligible than the 
text in the parallel passage, 2 Sam. xxiii. 8: cf. 
Gesenius, sub voce [jw] The feat is said, 2 
Sam. xxiii. 8, to have been a slaughter of eight 
hundred in one day. Some endeavour to reconcile 
the statements in that passage and in this, by 
supposing that he slew eight hundred on one occa- 
sion, and three hundred on another; while others 
conjecture that he attacked a body of eight hun- 

, and having slain three hundred of them, the 
rest fled. 12. the three mighties. Only two 
are mentioned—viz., Jashobeam and Eleazar; the 
third, Shammah (see on 2 Sam. xxiii. 11), ia not 
named in this passage. 13, He was with David 
at Pas-dammim. It was at the time when he was 
& fugitive in the wilderness; ans parched with 
thirst under the burning heat of noon-day, he 


wistfully thought of the cool fountain of his native 


Catalogue of 


14 and the people fled from before the Philistines: and they "set them- 
tines; and the Lorp sayed them by a great !deliverance. 


15 
into the cave of Adullam ; 


16 the valley of *Rephaim. And David was then 
17 Philistines’ garrison was then at Beth-lehem. And David longed, and 


18 lehem, that ts at the gate! And the three brake through the host of the 


19 it, but poured it out to the Lorp, and said, My God forbid it me, that I 


Therefore he would not drink it. 


1 CHRONICLES XI. David's worthves, 
B.C 1017, 
selves in the midst of that parcel, and delivered it, and slew the Philis- 31 Or, stood, 
Yr, 
Now "three of the thirty captains went ‘down to the rock to David,| jms. 
and the host of the Philistines encamped Jin | Or, three 
in the hold, and the| SP'alns 
n t x thirty. 
said, Oh that one would give me drink of the water of the well of Beth- |‘ Josh 121, 
2 Sam, 23. 
Philistines, and drew water out of the well of Beth-lehem, that eas by the |; eats 
gate, and took it, and brought t¢ to David: but David would not drink of ae 
$8. 17..4. 
should do this thing: shall I drink the blood of these men that have put | “ime 
their lives in jeopardy? for with the jeopardy of their lives they brought it. | * 18am 23.6. 
These things did these three mightiest. | }$i™-?"* 
3 Sam, 20, 


20 


22 


han 


24 with his own spear. 


his guar 


_ And ‘Abishai the brother of Joab, he was chief of the three: for lift- 
ing up his spear against three hundred, he slew them, and had a name| 
21 among the three. Of ‘the three he was more honourable than the two, | * 
for he was their captain: howbeit he attained not to the first three. : 


ch. 2. 16. 
Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, the son of a valiant man of Kabzeel, |‘ 2 fam. 23. 
*°who had done many acts; “he slew two lion-like men of Moab: also he| Gor is1. 
23 went down and slew a lion in a pit in a snowy day. And he slew an | great of 
Egyptian, a man of great stature, five cubits high; and in the Egyptian’s | , deeds. 
was a spear like a weaver’s beam; and he went down to him with a|"*,2*™ ** 
staff, and plucked the spear out of the Egyptian’s hand, and slew him] ch.i2% 
These things did Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and | "74 ™an of 
25 had a name among the three mighties. Behold, he was honourable among | » psam sis: 
the er but attained not to the jirst three: and David set him over 2 
is 2 Sam. 23, 
Also the valiant men of the armies were “Asahel the brother of Joab, bes ’. 


26 


village. This is a notice of the achieyement to 
which Eleazar owed his fame, but the details are 
found only in 2 Sam. xxiii. 9-11, where it is further 
said that he was aided by the valour of Shammah— 
a fact corroborated in the passage before us (v. 14), 
where it is recorded of the heroes that “they set 
themselves in the midst of that parcel.” As the 
singular number is used in speaking of Shammah, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 12, the true view seems to be that 
when Eleazar had given up from exhaustion, 
Sbammah succeeded, and by his fresh and extra- 
ordinary prowess preserved the field. barley—or 
lentiles (2 Sam. xxiii. 11). 14. and the Lord saved 
them by a great deliverance (Septuagint, xai 
érroinge xiptos cwrnpiav peydérnv.] Ephes-dammim 
was situated between Shocoh and Azekah, in the 
west of the Judahite territory. These feats were 

rformed when David acted as Saul’s general 
against the Philistines. 

17. David longed, and said, Oh...drink.. 
of the well of Beth-lehem—(see 2 Sam. xxiii. 15.) 
This chivalrous act evinces the enthusiastic devo- 
tion of David’s men, that they were ready to 

tify his smallest wish at the risk of their lives. 

t is probable that, when uttering the wish, David 
had no recollection of the military posted at Beth- 
lehem. It is generally taken for granted that 
those who fought a way to the well of Beth-lehem 
were the three champions just mentioned. But 
this is far from being clear, and, on the contrary, 
it would seem, from the want of the article before 


[rgb] three, not the three, that three different 


heroes are referred to, for Abishai (v. 20) was one 
of them, The camp of He Philistines was in the 


valley of Rephaim (v. 15), which lay on the west 
of Jerusalem, but an outpost was stationed at 
Beth-lehem (v. 16), and through this garrison they 
had to force a passage (see on 2 Sam. viii. 6, 14; 
xxiii, 14), 

21. howbeit he attained not to the first three 
—(see on 2 Sam, xxiii. 19.) 

22. Benaiah... of Kabzeel—a town in the south 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 21; Neh. xi. 25). It is said 
that he “‘had done many acts,” though three only 
are mentioned as specimens of his daring energy 
and fearless courage. slew two lion-like men of 
Moab—tit., lions of God, 4. ¢., great lions, or cham- 
pious. This gallant feat was probably achieved in 

avid's ‘hostile invasion of Moab (2 Sam. viii. 2}. 
also he went down and slew a lion in a pit in 
&@ snowy day—probably a cave into which Benaiah 
had taken refuge from the snowstorm, and in 
which he encountered a savage lion which had 
its lair there. In a spacious cave the achieve- 
ment would be far greater than if the monster had 
been previously snared or cabined in apit. 23. 
he went down—the ordinary phraseology for ex- 
pressing an engagement in battle. The encounter 
of Benaiah with this gigantic Egyptian reminds 
us, in some respects, of David's combat with 
Goliath. At least the height of this giant, which 
is about cial t feet, and his armour, resembled 
him of Gath. with a staff—i ¢., having no other 
vere in his hand than his walking-stick. 26. _ 
David set him over his guard—the Cherethites 
and Pelethites that composed the small body-guard 
in immediate attendance on the king. 

26. Also the valiant men of the armies. This 
was the third degree of military rank, and Asahel 
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27 Elhanan-the son of Dodo of Beth-lehem, #Shammoth the ’ Harorite, Helez 
28 the 2° Pelonite, Ira the son of Ikkesh the Tekoite, Abiezer the Antothite, 


29 Sibbecai the Hushathite, Ilai the Ahohite, Maharai the Netophathite, | , 


31 Heled the son of Baanah the Netophathite, Ithai the son of Ribai of 
Gibeah, that pertained to the children of Benjamin, Benaiah the Pirath- 


82 onite, Hurai of the brooks of Gaash, Abiel the Arbathite, Azmaveth the | so, 


84 Baharumite, Eliahba the Shaalbonite, the sons of Hashem the Gizonite, 
35 Jonathan the son of Shage the Hararite, Ahiham the son of Sacar the 
36 Hararite, Eliphal the son of “Ur, Hepher the Mecherathite, Ahijah the 
37 Pelonite, *Hezro the Carmelite, *Naarai_ the son of Ezbai, Joel the 
39 brother of Nathan, Mibhar *the son of Haggeri, Zelek the Ammonite, 
40 Naharai the Berothite, the armour-bearer of Joab the son of Zeruiah, Ira 
41 the “Ithrite, Gareb the Ithrite, Uriah ’the Hittite, *Zabad the son of 
42 Ahlai, Adina the son of Shiza the Reubenite, a captain of the Reubenites, 
43 and thirty with him, Hanan the son of Maachah, and Joshaphat the 
44 Mithnite, Uzzia the Ashterathite, Shama and Jehiel the sons o: Hothan 
45 the Aroerite, Jediael the son of Shimri, and Joha his brother, the Tizite, 
46 Eliel the Mahavite, and Jeribai and Joshaviah, the sons of Elnaam, and 
47 Ithmah the Moabite, Eliel, and Obed, and Jasiel the Mesobaite. 
12 NOW “these are they that came to David to °Ziklag, ! while he yet kept 
himself close because of Saul the son of Kish: and they were among the 
2 mighty men, helpers of the war. They were armed with bows, and could 
use both the right hand and ‘the left in nereeng. stones and shooting 
3 arrows out of a bow, even of Saul’s brethren of Benjamin. The chief 


toas Ahiezer, then Joash, the sons of *Shemaah the Gibeathite; and |° 


Jeziel, and Pelet, the sons of Azmaveth; and Berachah, and Jehu “the 


4 Antothite, and Ismaiah the ‘Gibeonite, a mighty man among the thirty, 


and over the thirty; and Jeremiah, and Jahaziel, and Johanan, and Joza- 


was their chief: the names of few of those men- 


at Ziklag. 


B.C. 1007. 
Bir, 
Shammah. 
§ Or, 
Harodite. 
% Or, 
Laltite, 
s 


4 Josh. 21.18. 
© Josh, 1.85, 
PSY 


Ziklag. There are three lists given in this chap- 


tioned are historically known. The variation of 
the names will be seen to be very great and 
numerous, on comparing this passage with 2 Sam. 
xxiii, 24-39, and with the Septuagint version, 
rticularly the Alexandrine. 27. Shammoth. 
etween this name and Hebez, that of Elikah has 
evidently fallen out, as we may see, 2 Sam. xxiii. 
(Bertheau, ‘Commentary,’ in loco; also Kenni- 
cott, ‘Dissertation,’ p. 182, who suggests @ conjec- 
tural reason for the omission), 30. Maharai— 
chief of the detachment of the guards who at- 
tended on the king in the tenth month, January 
(ch. xxvii. 13; 2 Sam. xxiii. 28). 39. Naharai— 
armour-bearer to Joab (2 Sam. xxiii. 37). The 
non-occurrence of Joab’s name in any of the three 
catalogues is most petals to be accounted for by 
the circumstance that his office as commander-in- 
chief raised him to a position superior to all these 
orders of military knighthood. 41. Uriah the 
Hittite. The enrolment of this name in such a 
list, attesting, as it does, his distinguished merits 
asa_a brave and devoted officer, aggravates the 
criminality of David’s outrage on his life and 
honour. Zabad the son of Ablai (1 Chr, ii 31- 
36). The number of the names from 2, 26 to »v. 41 
(exclusive of Asahel and Uriah, who were dead) 
is thirty, and from v. 41 to 47 is sixteen, making 
together forty-eight, (see on ch. xxvii.) Of those 
mentioned, vv, 26-41, the bend part belonged to 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin; the sixteen 
names, vv. 41-47, are all associated with places un- 
known, or with cities and districts on the east of the 
Jordan. 1 
have furnished any leaders (Bertheau). 
CHAP, XII. 1-22.—Tug ComPANIES THAT CAME 
x0 Davyp aT ZIKLAG. 
i. Now these are oa that came to David to 


The northern tribes do not appear to 


ter, arranged apparently according to the order. 
of time when the parties joined the standard of 
David. while he yet kept himself close because 
of Saul [XY YAH TWP, shut out from the pres- 
ence of Saul]—i.¢., when the king’s jealousy bad 
driven him into exile from the court and the 
country. _ “Ziklag”—(see on 1 Sam. xxvii. 6) It 
was during his retirement in that Philistine 
town that he was joined in rapid succession b 

the heroes who afterwards contributed so muc 

to the glory of his reign. 2 of Saul’s brethren 
of Benjamin — i. e., of the tribe of Benjamin 
(cf. v, 29); but some of them might be relatives 
of the king. This movement, to which the parties 
were led, doubtless, by the secret impulse of the 
Spirit, was of vast importance to the cause of 
David, as it must have been founded on their 
observation of the evident withdrawal of God's 
blessing from Saul, and His favouring presence 
with I hoo whom.it was universally known 
the Divine King of Israel had given the crown in 
reversion. The accession of the Benjamites who 
came first, and their resolution to share his for- 
tunes, must have been particularly grateful to 
David, as it was a public and emphatic testimony, 
by those who had enjoyed the best means o 
information, to the unblemished excellence of his 
character, as well as a decided protest against the 
grievous wrong inflicted by causelessly outlawing 
@ man who had rendered such eminent services 
to his country. 4 Ismaiah the Gibeonite. It 
appears that not only the Oanaanites who were 
admitted into the con tion (Josh. ix.), but 
people of the tribe of Benjamin, were among the 
inhabitants of Gibeon. The mention of “the 
Gederathite,” probably from Gaderah (Josh, xv, 


David's companies 


6 and Shephatiah the Harup 
7 Joezer, and Jashobeam, 
of Jeroham of Gedor. 
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5 bad the Gederathite, Eluzai, and Jeremoth, and Bealiah, and Shemariah, 
hite, Elkanah, and Jesiah, and Azareel, and 
the Korhites, and Joelah, and Zebadiah, the sons 


at Hebron. 


14, 20, 
8 of the has, 


8 And of the Gadites there separated themselves unto David into/the| 1. 


hold to the wilderness men of might, and men %of war fit for the battle, | * Sem 2. 
that could handle shield and buckler, whose ?faces ts the faces of | « a roes 
9 lions, and were *as swift as the roes upon the mountains; Ezer the| uponthe 
10 first, Obadiah the second, Eliab the third, Mishmannah the fourth, | mountains 
11 Jeremiah the fifth, Attai the sixth, Eliel the seventh, Johanan the| neste. 
13 eighth, Elzabad the ninth, Jeremiah the tenth, Machbanai the eleventh, |_ 28am 21s 
14 These were of the sons of Gad, captains of the host: Sone of the least tee 
15 was over an hundred, and the greatest over a thousand. These are they | teast cou'd 
that went over Jordan in the first month, when it had Soverflewn all his | Tesisten 
*banks; and they put to flight all them of the valleys, both toward the | burdred. 
east and toward the west. greatest 
16 _ And there came of the children of Benjamin and Judah to the hold unto pieced 
17 David. And David went out 7to meet them, and answered and said |, 1@4 ara 
unto them, If ye be come peaceably unto me to help me, mine heart |? before 
shall *be knit unto you: but if ye be come to betray me to mine enemies, sa 
seeing there ig no *wrong in mine hands, the God of our fathers look |» on” 
18 thereon, and ‘rebuke #¢. en the spirit came upon /Amasai, who was | _ vio'erce. 
chief of the captains, and he said, Thine are we, David, and on thy side, |‘ 2 mee 
_ thou son of Jesse: , peace be unto thee, and peace be to thine 10 the apisit 
helpers; for thy God helpeth thee. Then David received them, and Saat 
mas 


ee them captains of the band. 
1 


And there fell some of Manasseh to David, ‘when he came with the | 95, 
Philistines against Saul to battle: but they helped them not: for the 


lords of the Philistines upon advisement sent him away, saying, ho Swill) 4 ites sate 
e 


20 fall to his master Saul *to the jeopardy of our heads. As 
Ziklag, there fell to him of Manasseh, Adnah, and Jozabad, and Jediael, 


36), in the lowlands of Judah; of the Korhites 
(v. 6), from Korah (ch. ii. 43), and of Gedor (v. 7), 
@ town in Judah, to the south-west of Bethlehem 
(cf. oh. iv. 4), shows that this first list contains 
men of Judah as well as Benjamin (Bertheau). 

8. of the Gadites there separated themselves 
unto David—i, ¢., from the service of Saul, and 
from the zest of the Gadites who remained sted- 
fast adherents of his cause. into the hold [7%7%, 
the fastness on a hill]—or fortress; i.¢., of Ziklag, 
which was in the wilderness of Judah whose 
faces were like the faces of lions, &c. A fierce 
lion-like countenance (2 Sam. i. 23), and great 
agility in pursuit (2 Sam. ii. 18, ON3y, es— 
Antelope Arabica], were qualities of the er ba 
estimation in ancient warfare. 14 one of the 
least was over an hundred, &c. David, while 
at Ziklag, had not so large an amount of forces 
as to give to each of these the command of so 
many men. Another were = therefore, must 
obviously be sought, and excluding was, which 
is a supplement by our translators, the import of 


the passage is, that one of the least could discomfit 
abuo and the greatest was worth a thousand 
ordinary men—a strong hyperbole to express their 


uncommon valour. 15. These are they that went 
over Jordan in the first month—iz. ¢,, they swam 
the Jordan in te ween the swollen river 
perally fills up the banks of its channel (see on 
osh. iii, 15; iv. 19; v.10). They deserved to 
honourably mentioned, and pecersagiy ie names 
of each are recorded. they put to flight all them 
of the This y probably done at the 


went to 


time of their separating themselves; and their 
purpose being discovered, they had to cut their 
assage through the opposing adherents of Saul, 
both on the eastern and western banks. ‘Tbe 
im pees of taking the fords at such a time, 
and the violent rapidity of the current at flood- 
time, make this crossing of the Jordan—in what- 
ever way these Gadites accomplished it—a re- 
markable feat. 
_ 16. the children of Benjamin and Judah. It 
ig ee that the Benjamites invited the 
Judahites to accompany them, in order to prevent 


‘David being suspicious of them. ‘Their anticipa- 


‘tions, as the result showed, were well-founded. 
He did suspect them of being secret emissaries of 
Cusb (see Ps, vii,, inscription), but the doubts of 
David as to their object in repairing to him were 
pooner dispelled by Amasai or Amasa, who, 

the secret impulse of the Spirit, assured him 
of their strong attachment and their zealous 
services, from @ unanimous conviction that his 
cause was owned and blessed of God (1 Sam. 
XvViii. 12-14). 

19, there fell some of Manasseh. The period 
of their accession is fixed as the time when 
David came with the Philistines against Saul to 
battle. but they helped them not—(see on 1 
Sam. xxix. 4.) 20, As he wont to Ziklag. If 
those Manassites joined him on his return to 
Ziklag, after his dismissal from the Philistine 


be | army, then their arrival took place before the 


battle of Gilboa could have been fought (cf. 1 
Sam. xxix. 11). Convinced of the desperate state 
of Saul’s affairs, they abandoned him, and re- 
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David's companies 


at Hebron. 


22 captains in the host. 
23 


25 tothewar. Oft 


80 of Saul. 


And of the chil 


went forth ‘to battie, 1%e 


and Michael, and Jozabad, and Elihu, and Zilthai, captains of the thou- |_®.¢ 0 
21 sands that were of Manasseh, And they helped David against “the ee 
band of the rovers; for they were all mighty men of valour, and were | »; sam 301. 
For at that time day by day there came to David | **hexds, or, 
to help him, until i¢ was a great host, like the host of God. Tyrone 
And these are the numbers of the bands that were ready armed to |= oSam 23, 
the war, and “came to David to Hebron, to °turn the kingdom of Saul to * oh. 10. 14 
24 him, ?according to the word of the Lorp. The children of Judah that |” }Semt 
bare shield and spear were six thousand and eight hundred, ready armed | sor, 
ie children of Simeon, mighty men of valour for the war, | _pr pared. 
26 seven thousand and one hundred. Of the children of Levi, four thousand . area: 
27 and six hundred. And Jehoiada was the leader of the Aaronites, and] 1x12 ss. 
28 with him were three thousand and seven hundred; and °Zadok, a young — 6. 8, 35. 
man mighty of valour, and of his father’s house twenty and two captains. | ,,576.4""* 
29 And of the children of Benjamin, the *kindred of Saul, three thousand: | Gen. 31.23, 
for hitherto 1*the greatest part of them had kept the ward of the house ype? 
Brel of Ephraim twenty thousand and eight| [fae 
hundred, mighty men of valour, 1” famous throughout the house of their | 17men of 
31 fathers. And of the half tribe of Manasseh eighteen thousand, which — 
32 were expressed by name, to come and make David king. And of the age 
children of Issachar, which were men that had understanding of the times, | of battle, 
to know what Israel ought to do; the heads of them were two hundred; | or. ranged 
33 and all their brethren cere at their commandment. Of Zebulun, such as |g. eV, 
rt in war, with all instruments of war, fifty | pattie in 
thousand, which could }keep rank: they were not of double heart. ow. 
34 And of Naphtali a thousand captains, and with them with shield and | Fitouts 
35 spear thirty and seven thousand. And of the Danites expert in war| a bhesrt. 
36 twenty and eight thousand and six hundred. And of Asher, such as went mie! ie 
37 forth to battle, "expert in war, forty thousand. And on the other side | “™ fr 
of Jordan, of the Reubenites, and the Gadites, and of the half tribe of | rank. 


solved to transfer their allegiance to David. But 
some learned men think that they came as fugi- 
tives from that disastrous field (Calmet and 
FE . captains of the thousands... of 
Manasseh. Those seven were commanders of the 
large military divisions of their tribe, 21. they 
helped David against the band—i. ¢., the Amalek- 
ites who had pillseed Ziklag in David’s absence. 
This military expedition was made by all his men 
(1 Sam, xxx. 9), who, as Dayid’s early helpers, 
are specially distinguished from those who are 
mentioned in the latter portion of the chapter. 
22, the host of God—i.c., a great and powerful 
army. ‘Of all the Hebrew tribes, there were 
no men better fitted than these by their native 
training to form the nucleus of David’s army. 
They covered the whole ground described as the 
land of the patriarchs. Hebron and Ziklag, lying 
in the north and _ south, and Adullam amongst 
the mountains of Judah on the west, are chiefly 
marked as three of the boundaries of the territor 
covered a them, and we recognize the fourth in 
Sebbeh, the ancient Masada, on the west of the 
Dead Sea. That this was ‘the hold” mentioned, 
v. 8: cf. 1 Sam. xx. 4, 5, may be inferred from 
the identity of name; and to the same effect is 
the testimony of Josephus (‘Jewish Wars,’ b. iv., 
ch. vii.) when he speaks of Masada as a fortress 
erected by our ancient kings as a place of safe 
deposit for their wealth during war, and as a 
place of safety for their persons’ (Drew’s ‘Scrip: 
ture Lands,’ p. 133). 


23-40,—Te ARMIES THAT CAME TO HIM AT 
HEBRON, a 


23. these are the numbers of the bands that 
+... came to David to Hebron—after the death 
of Ishbosheth (2 Sam. v. 1), to turn the king- 
dom .. , according to the word of the Lord (ch. 
x. 14; xi. 3, 10). The account commences with 
the southern tribes, Levi being associated with 
Judah and Simeon, as the great majority of the 
leading men in this tribe resided in Judah, and, 
after recounting the representatives of the north- 
ern tribes, concludes with those on the east of 
Jordan. 27, Jehoiada ... the leader of the 
Aaronites—not the high abe for that was 
Abiathar (1 Sam. xxiii. 9), but the leader of the 
Aaronite warriors, supposed to be the father of 
Benaiah (ch. xi. 22). 29, Benjamin... three 
thousand. This small number shows the unpopu- 
larity of the movement in this tribe; and, indeed, 
it is expressly stated that the mass of the 
population hat, even after Ishbosheth’s death, 
aaxiously endeavoured to secure the crown in the 
family of Saul. 32. children of Issachar.. . 
that had understanding of the times, &c. Jewish 
writers say that the people of this tribe were 
eminent for their acquirements in astronomical 
and phynon science; and the object of the 
remark was probably to show that the intelligent 
and Jearned classes were united with the military, 
and had declared for David; 83. Zepulun. .. 
could keep rank—i,¢, were more disciplined 
soldiers than the rest. not of double heart. 
Though their numbers were large, all were in a 
high degree well affected to David. 84 of 
Naphtali a thousand captains [on¥, princes]— 


(cf. Ps, lxviii, 27.) $7. And on the other side of 


The ark brought 


Manasseh, with all manner of instruments of war for the battle, an 


<4 hundred and twenty thousand. 


David three days, eating and drinking: 


40 forthem. Moreover the 
Zebulun and Naphtali, 4 


joy in Israel. 
13 
2 and with every leader. 


let us bring 
4 in the days of Saul. 
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Srom Rirjath-jearim. 


B.C. 1038. 
33 Or, victual 
All these men of war, that could keep rank, came with a perfect heart | -°!™e*!_ 
to Hebron, to make David king over all Israel: and all the rest also of | ,CHA®: 1% 
39 Israel were of one heart to make David king. And there they were with e a 2 g 
: for their brethren had prepared | 1Kt - 
that were nigh them, ecen unto Issachar and| °& 2% 
rought bread on asses, and on camels, and on ay) oe ie. 
mules, and on oxen, and *meat, meal, cakes of figs, and bunches of Pro. 15, 22. 
raisins, and wine, and oil, and oxen, and sheep abundantly; for there was |*\¢\"s 
rea. 
AND David “consulted with the captains of thousands and hundreds, a i 
And David said unto all the congregation of | °c 1%’. 
Israel, If t¢ seem good unto you, and that it be of the Lorp our God, “let | » nae y 
us send abroad unto our brethren every where, that are left in all the | «ities of 
land of Israel, and with them also to the priests and Levites which are in| [her 
3 their cities and suburbs, that they may gather themselves unto us: and |s ca 
ain the ark of our God to us: ‘for we enquired not at it |, sbout 
And all the congregation said that they would do|*}#™ 7 


so: for the thing was right in the eyes of all the people. 


Jordan... an hundred and twenty thousand. 
From a comparison of the whole list, it appears 
that the tri beyond Jordan, over whom Ish- 
bosheth reigned, sent the largest numbers of 


deputies. e relative numbers stand thus:— 
Ephraim, .....+0+secsssecccecsrersees 20,000 soldiers, 
anasseh (one half-tribe),........-.- 18,000 
TeROWILE. 1p bassbenecbopesese cence =s= DC.000 a 
Asher,.~ 250+ 40,000 4g 
Nephtali,.... 37.000}, 
Danites,...... 28,600 a 
Reubeulies, Gadites, end Ma 
(other haW-tribe),....+..++ 320,000 


38. all the rest also of Israel were of one heart 
to make David king—i. e., entertaineda unanimous 
desire for his elevation. 39. there they were 
with David three days, eating and drinking. 
According to the statements made in the pre- 
ceding verses, the number of armed warriors 
assembled in Hebron on this occasion amounted 
to 300,000. . te ote of provisions were abun- 
panty furnished, not only by the people of the 
neighbourhood, but from distant parts of the 
country ; for all wished the festivities to be on a 
scale of liberality and magnificence suitable 
to the auspicious occasion. 40. Moreover they 
that were nigh them .. . brought bread [on 
The original reading most probably was p79, to 
them; so Septuagint, épepoy adrois]. ,Dropping 
and, which our translators have put in italics, 
the verse will stand thus: ‘They brought on 
asses, and on camels, and cn mules, and on oxen, 


meat, meal, &c. 

CHAP. XIIE 18.—Davm FETCHES THE ARK 
FROM KIRJATH-JEARIM. 

1. David consulted with the captains of 
thousands and hundreda, &c. Gratitude for the 
high and splendid dignity to which he had been 
elevated’ would naturally, at this period, impart 
a fresh animation and impulse to the habitually 
fervent piety of David; but, at the same time he 
was animated by other motives: he fully under- 
stood his position as ruler under the theocracy, 
and, on entering on hia duties, was resolved to 
fulfil his mission as a constitutional king of Israel. 
Accordingly, his first act as a soverel related to 
the interests of religion, and the ark being then 
the grand instrument ant ornament of it, he takes 


18. 

the opportunity of the official representatives of 
the nation being with him, to consult them about 
the propriety of establishing it in a more public 
and accessible locality. The assembly at which 
he spoke of this consisted of the fone) princes of 


thousands and hundreds (2 Sam. vi. 1; cf. Exod. 
xviii. 25), During the reign of the late king the 
ark had been left in culpable neglect, and the 
consequence was that the people had, to a great 
extent, been careless about the ordinances of 
Divine worship, or had contented themselves with 
offering sacrifices at Gibeon, without any thought 
of the ark, though it was the chief and most vital 
part of the tabernacle. The duty and advantages 
of this religious movement supeested by the kin 
were apparent, and the proposal met with universa 
approval. 2 David said unto all the congre- 
gation of Israel [3791 5a?]—i. ¢., those who were 
thas convoked; the deliberative assembly. If it 
seem good unto you, and tHat it be of the Lord— 
ie., 1 shall conclude that this favourite measure of 
mine is agreeable to the mindof God, if it receive 
your hearty concurrence, let us send abroad unto 
our brethren every where. He wished to make it 
known throughout the country, in order that there 
might be a general assembly of the nation, and 
that preparations might be made on a scale and of 
a kind suitable to the inauguration of the august 
ceremonial. priests and Levites ... in their cities 
and suburbs—(see on Num. xxxv.) The original 
terms, “let us send,” imply immediate execution. 
3. let us bring again the ark of our God to us: for 
we enquired not at it in the days of Saul. This 
neglect, so unwonted in those cary times, is 
spoken of as an unhappy sign of the religious 
degeneracy produced by the influence and example 
of the late king. [But 17)77) may denote, accord- 
ing to the meaning of the verb, ‘we did not seek 
it in order to provide a proper place for it ;? and 
go the Septuagint renders it, ott ox etntnoay 
avtnv, because they sought it not.) Doubtless the 
ublication of the royal edict would have been 
Toliowed by the appointment of an early day for 
the ‘contemplated solemnity, had it_not been 
retarded by a sudden invasion of the Philistines, 
who were twice repulsed with great loss (2 Sam. 
v. 17), by the capture of Ji erusalem, and the trans- 
ference of the seat of government to that city. 


David's victories 1 CHRONICLES XIV. over the Philistines. 


5 So 4David gathered all Israel together, from ‘Shihor of Egypt even 
unto the entering of Hamath, to bring the ark of God from / Kirjath- 
6 jearim. And David went ap, and all Israel, to Baalah, "that ts, to 
irjath-jearim, which belonged to Judah, to bring up thence the ark of 
God the Lorp, *that dwelleth between the cherybim, whose name is called 
7 onit. And they ‘carried the ark of God ‘in a new cart out of the house 
8 of Abinadab: and Uzza and Ahio drave the cart. And /David and all 
Israel played before God with all their might, and with singing, and with 
harps, and with psalteries, and with timbrels, and with cymbals, and with 
9 trumpets. And when they came unto the threshing-floor of +Chidon, 
10 Uzza put forth his hand to hold the ark; for the oxen ®stumbled. And 
the anger of the Lorp was kindled against Uzza, and he smote him, 
‘because he put his hand to the ark: and there he died “before God. 
11 And David was displeased, because the Lorp had made a breach upon 
12 Uzza: wherefore that place is called 7 Perez-uzza to this day. And David 
was afraid of God that day, saying, How shall I bring the ark of God 
13 home to me? So David ® brought not the ark home to himself to the city 
of David, but carried it aside into the house of Obed-edom the Gittite. 
14 And “the ark of God remained with the family of Obed-edom in his 
house three months. And the Lorp blessed °the house of Obed-edom, 
and all that he had. 
14 NOW “Hiram king of Tyre sent messengers to David, and timber of 
2 cedars, with masons and carpenters, to build him an house. And David 
parered that the Lorp had confirmed him king over Israel; for his 
ingdom was lifted up on high, because of his people Israel. 
3 And David took ‘more wives at Jerusalem: and David begat more 
4 sons and daughters. Now °thesc are the names of Ais children which 
he had in Jerusalem; Shammua, and Shobab, Nathan, and Solomon, 
5 and Ibhar, and Elishua, and Elpalet, and Nogah, and Nepheg, and 
7 Japhia, and Elishama, and 2Beeliada, and Eliphalet. 
8 And when the Philistines heard that David ‘was anointed king over 
all Israel, all the Philistines went up to seek David: and David heard of 
9 i, and went out against them. And the Philistines came and spread 
10 themselves in the valley of SRephaim. And David enquired of God, 
saying, Shall I*go up against the Philistines? and wilt thou deliver 


BO. 106s, 


ch. 16, 13, 


hs 
™Lev.10 2 
7 That is, 
The breach 
of Uzza. 
5 removed, 
"2 Sam. 6.11. 
° Gen. 3. 37. 
eh 26 6, 
Ps. 37. 23, 
Pro 10. 22. 


CHAP. 14, 
* 2Sam 6.1L 
1 Ki. 6,1, 


Deut 17.14, 
17, 


5 2Sam. 5.14, 
ch. &. 6. 

2 (Cr, Eliada, 
28am. 5.14, 

* 2Sam. 5.17, 
eh 1L 3, 
Ps. 2. 1-5, 

$ Or, giants. 
ch, 11, 15. 


—_—_ en ee 


Finding, however, soon after, peace restored and | with icternal preepertyi established an advan- 
: , 


his throne established, he resumed his preparations | tageous treaty wit 
for removing the ark to the metropolis. hence, in immediate connection wit 


& neighbouring prince; and 
the mention 


6. from Shihor of Egypt (Josh. xv. 4, 47; Num. | of this friendly league, it is said, ‘ Davi e 
xxxiv. 5; 1 Ki. viii. 65; 2 Ki. xxiv. 7; 2 Chr, vii. | ceived that the Lod had CenARAGa ae Ling 
8)—Wady el-Arish. This is taken by many writers | over Israel.” 2. his Kingdom was lifted up on 


for the Nile; but the Septuagint has dé dp(wy | high, because of his people Israel. 


This is an 


Alyirrov; and the Syriac, ‘from the river of important truth, that sovereigns are invested 


Egypt.’ A small brook flowing into the Mediter- | with royal honour and authority 


not for their 


ranean, near the modern el-Arish, which forms the | own sakes so much as for ¢ 

southern boundary of Palestine. ” ‘unto the enter- But while it is true of anne, eae 
ing of Hamath. The defile between the mountain | applicable to the monarchs of Israel, and eye, 
ranges of Syria and the extreme limit of Palestine | David was made to know that all his glory and 


on the north, 6. David went up... to Baalah | greatness were given only to fit h 


im, as the 


(see on 2 Sam. vi. 1-11)—for Baalah in the Hebrew | minister of God, to execute the Divine purposes 


text, the Vulgate has Collis Cariatharim. whose | towards the chose 
name is called on it—rather, ‘who is worshipped | 3-7.—H1s iy re Pur. 


there’ (see on 2 Sam, vi. 2). 3. David took more wives at J = 
CHAP. XLV, 1-2,—H1ram’s KInDNEss To Davin | 2.Sam. iii. 5.) His concubines bre ancient 


—Davin’s Feuiciry. 
1, Now Hiram king of Tyre. The alliance with 
this neighbouring king, and the important advan- 


iii, 9; where also is given a list of his chi 
ae 5-8), and those born in Ji eration 2 scene 
4-16). In that, however, the names of Eliphalet 


tages derived from it, were amongst the most | and ogah do not occur, and Beeliada appears to 


fortunate circumstances in David’s reign. The | be the same as Eliada, 


providence of God appeared concurrent with His| 8-17.—Hrs VICTORIES OVER THE PHILISTINES, 


promise, in smoothing the early course of his 8. all the Philistin 


€s went up to seek David. 


reign. Having conquered the Jebusites, and | In the hope of a lishi is rui 
made Sion the royal ay aes he had now, along | phrase is Geet Sam en ne Bed eee 


The ark brought 1 CHRONICLES XV. Srom Obed-edom, 
them into mine hand? And the Lorp said unto him ; ill | _8-©. 1087. 
11 deliver them into thine hand. So they came up to Sebel ag ze ‘Thetis 
David smote them there. ‘Then David said, God hath broken in upon| n° 
mine enemies by mine hand like the breaking forth of waters: therefore nites, 
12 they called the name of that place *Baal-perazim. And when they had | ¢?%am.62 
left their gods there, David gave a commandment, and they were burned |. 1! 
with fire. ve 
13 _ And “the Philistines yet again spread themselves abroad in the valley. | / 2 Sam.6.25, 
14 Therefore David enquired again of God; and God said unto him, Go not |» $en* 
up after them ; turn away from them, ‘and come upon them over against pean act. 
15 the mulberry trees. And it shall be, when thou shalt hear a sound of| Matt.«%. 
going in the tops of the mulberry trees, that then thou shalt go out to| , a iA" 
battle: for God is gone forth before thee, to smite the host of the Philis- He ba 
16 tines. David therefore did as God commanded him: and they smote the | Gap 
host of the Philistines from ’Gibeon even to Gazer. pr eoie 
17 And %the fame of David went out into all lands; and the Lorp| , Ps 18225 
*brought the fear of him upon all nations. ae Lae 
15 AND David made him houses in the city of David, and prepared °a ark of God. 
2 place for the ark of God, and pitched for it a tent. Then David said, | but forthe 
None ought to carry the °ark of God but the Levites: for them hath |, me OD 


the Lorp chosen to catry the ark of God, and to minister unto him for} 1. 


ever. 


3 And David ‘gathered all Israel a ig set ieieiee ie Pring up the 
ich he had prepared for it. 


4 ark of the Lorp unto his place w 


his throne was consolidated. Their hostility arose, 
both from a belief that bis patriotism would lead 
him, ere long, to wipe out the national dishonour 
at Gilboa; and by fear, that in any invasion of 
their country, his thorough knowledge of their 
weak points would give him superior advantages. 
They resolved, therefore, to surprise aud crush 
him ere he was oily seated on bis throne, 11. 
they came up to Baal-perazim; and David smote 
them there, In an engagement fought at mount 
Perazim (Isa. xxviii. 21), in the valley of Re baim, 
a few miles west of Jerusalem, the Philistines 
were defeated and put to flight. 12. when they 
had left their gods—(see on 2 Sam. v. 2].) 

13. the Philistines yet again spread themselves. 
They renewed the campaign the next season, 
taking the same route. avid, according to 
Divine directions, did not confront them. 14. 
Go not up after them. The text in 2 Sam. v. 23 
more correctly has, ‘““Go not up.” turn away 
from them—i, ¢., by stealing round a Baca-grove, 
come upon their rear. for God is gone forth 
before thee. ‘The sound of the going in the 
tops of the mulberry-trees ’—i. e., the rustling of 
the leaves by a strong breeze suddenly rising—was 
the sign by which David was divinely apprised 
of the precise moment for the attack. The im- 
petuosity of his onset was like the gush of a pent- 
up torrent, which sweeps away all in its course; 
and in allusion to this incident the place got its 
name. 16, from Gibeon ...to Gazer—Geba or 
Gibea (2 Sam. v. 25), now Jib’a, in the province 
of Judah. The line from this to Gazer was inter- 
sected by the roads which led from Judah to the 
cities of the Philistines ; and to recover possession 
of it, therefore, as was effected by this decisive 
battle, was equivalent to setting free the whole 
mountsins of Judah as far as their most westerly 
slope (Bertheau). 

17, And the fame of David went ont into all 


lands [niemy792, into all the lands}. and the 
Lord brought the Te bim upon all nations 


Dent. 10. 8 

Josh. 8. 3. 
°1 ELS 1 

ch, 13. 6 


And 


[oyan~2~5y, upon all the nations, &. ¢., around. 
So the Septuagint, év wdcy rH yy, dal wavra ra 
éSvn. | 

CHAP. XV. 1-24.—Davm BRINGS THE ARK 
FROM OBED-EDOM. 

1. David made him houses in the city of David. 
Through the liberality of his Tyrian ally (ch. xiv. 
1), David was enabled to erect not only a palace 
for himself, but to furnish suitable accommodation 
for his numerous family. Where polygamy, pre- 
vails, each wife has a separate house, or suite of 
apartments, for herself and children. prepared a 
place for the ark of God, and pitohed for it a 
tent—i. ¢., made an entirely new one upon the 
model of the former, the old tabernacle, which 
Moses had constructed in the wilderness, and 
which had hitherto served the purpose of a sacred 
covering, being to be left at Gibeon, in conse- 
quence either of the unwillingness of the inbabi- 
tante to part with such a venerable relic, or of there 
being no use for it in Jerusalem, where a more 
solid and sumptuous edifice was contemplated. 
If it appear surprising that David ‘‘made him 
houses” before he prepared this new tabernaclo, 
it should be remembered that he had receive 
no divine intimation respecting such a work, 2. 
Then David said. After the lapse of three months 
(ch. xiii. 14) the purpose of transporting the ark 
to Jerusalem wes resumed. Time and reflection 
had led to a discovery of the cause of the painful 
catastrophe that marred the first attempt, and in 
preparing for the solemn procession that was now 
to usher the sacred symbol into ita resting-pl 
David took special care that the carriage shoul 
be regulated in strict conformity to the law (Num. 
iv. 5, 15; vii. 9; x..17). The rule was explicit and 
absolute that the Kohathi‘e Levites were to bear 
it upon their shoulders; and yet David had 
strangely overlooked this when he ordered the 
ark to be put upon a cart (ch. xiii 7). 

8. David gathered all Israel together. Some 
are of opinion that this was done on one of the 


The ark brought from 1 CHRONICLES XV. 


the house of Obed-edom. 


"5 David assembled the children of Aaron, and the Levites: of the sous of | 2 


*Kohath ; Uriel the chief, and his *brethren an hundred and twenty: 


his brethren an hundred and twelve. 
11 


ark of the Lorp God of Israel unto the 

upon us, for 
14 
15 ark of the Lorp God of Israel. 


commanded according to the word of the 
16 


17 cymbals, sounding, by lifting up the voice with joy. So the 
appointed ‘Heman the son of Joel; and of his breth 


and 
19 neiah, and Obed-edom, 


Zec 
21 Eliab, and Maaseiah, and Benaiah, with 


and Azaziah, with ha: 


@ Ex. 6, 16, 
6 of the sons of Merari; Asaiah the chief, and his brethren two bundred |," 
7 and twenty? of the sons of Gershom; Joel the chief, and his brethren an , Hasmen. 
8 hundred and thirty: of the sons of ‘Elizaphan; Shemaiah the chief, and ; a on 
9 his brethren two hundred: of the sons of ‘Hebron; Eliel the chief, and |’ 5°, 
10 his brethren fourscore: of the sons of Uzziel; Amminadab the chief, and | ¢ ex ia. 
And David called for Zadok and Abiathar the priests, and for the} 3G; 3's 
Levites, for Uriel. Asaiah, and Joel, Shemaiah, and Eliel, and Ammin-| Fre 4.1. 
12 adab, and said unto them, Ye are the chief of the fathers of the Levites: | * ey . 3. 
P ome yourselves, both ye aud your brethren, that ss may bring up the | « oy is. 30, 
c of t lace that I have prepared for it.| 11. 
13 For *because ye did tt not at the first, the ‘Lorp our God made a breach | / = =~ 
that we sought him not after the due order. : Woks « 
So the priests and the Levites sanctified themselves to bring up the | * Fs. 3. 2, 
And the children of the Levites bare is ed 
the ark of God upon their shoulders with sees staves thereon, as/Moses |; on. 33. 
RD. ™ch. 6. 39, 
And David spake to the chief of the Levites to appoint their brethren Sate 
to be the singers with “instruments of music, psalteries and h and | ver is, 
evites | + That is 
ren, ™ Asaph the son ny 
of Berechiah; and of the sons of Merari their brethren, "Ethan the son| >: “ 
18 of Kushaiah; and with them their brethren of the second degree, Zecha- , title. 
riah, Ben, and Jaaziel, and Shemiramoth, and Jehiel, and Unni, Eliab, oe 
Benaiah, and Maaseiah, and Mattithiah, and Elipheleh, and Mik-| oversea, 
and Jeiel, the porters. So the singers, Heman, , Pe Gthile, 
20 Asaph, and Ethan, were appointed to sound with cymbals of brass; and | ° 0F Was 
hast: and * Aziel, and Shemiramoth, and Jebiel, and Unni, and earrings 
psalteries on *Alamoth; and | bein- 
Mattithiab, and Elipheleh, and Mikneiah, and Obed-edom, and Jeiel, sehen 
Son the Sheminith to excel. , carting. 
lifting up. 


22 And Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, * eas for 7 song: he instructed 


three great festivals; but at whatever time the 
ceremonial took place, it was of great importance 
to summon a general convocation of the people, 
many of whom, from the long-continued disorders 
of the kingdom, might have had little or-no oppor- 
tunity of knowing anything of the ark which had 
been allowed to remain so long in obscurity and 
neglect. 4 David assembled the children of 
Aaron, and the Levites. The children of Aaron 
were the two priests (v. 11), Zadok and Abiathar 
heads of the two priestly houses of Eleazar an 
Ithamar, and colleagues in the high priesthood (2 
Sam. xx. 25). The Levites were the chiefs of their 
father’s house (v. 12), four belonging to the Ko- 
hathite branch, on whose shoulders the ark was to 

_ borne—viz., Uriel, Shemaiah, descended from 
Elizaphan or Elzaphan (Exod. vi. 22), Hebron 

xod, vi. 18; ch. vi. 2), and Amminadab, from 
zziel (Exod, vi. 22). 

, 12. sanctify yourselves. This special sanctifica- 
tion, which was required on all grave and impor- 
tant occasions, consisted in observing the strictest 
abstinence, as well as cleanliness, both in person 
and dress (see on Gen. xxxv, 2; Exod. xix. 10 15), 
and in the neglect of these rules no step could have 
been taken (2 Chr. xxx, 3), 


16, David spake .... appoint. ... singers 
with instruments. These eminent Levites were 
instructed to train og ounicians and singers 


who were under them for the solemn proces- 
sion. The performers were ranged in three 
choirs or bands, and the names of the principal 
leaders are given, vv. 17, 18, 21, with the instru- 
ments respectively used by each [ni737) 0°53 
DInDYD, psalteries, and harps, and cymbals. Jose- 
phus says that these instruments were made of 
electrum, a precious alloy of gold, of a pale yellow 
colour] _ Ben, v. 18, is omitted in v. 20. Either it 


- Was used merely as a common noun, to intimate 


that Zechariah was the son of Jaaziel or Aziel, or 
Ben is the same as Azaziah. 20. on Alamoth 
[mp2p~by]—after the manner of virgins or girls; 
i. ¢., with the female voice (see Gesenius, sub voce 
[7)72]). Alamoth and Sheminith denote different 
parts of music; the former answering probably to 
our treble, or soprano, and the latter to the bass, 
or perhaps an octave below the treble. In short, 
Alamoth is suppreed to mean with treble voices ; 
Sheminith probably means with bass voices, 21. 
Mattithiah ... with harps on the Sheminith to 
excel. Gesenius renders it, ‘Mattithiah... played 
on harps in the octave’ (i.¢., deep tone, the bass) 
[0x29], 80 as to lead the song; é.e., to regulate the 
. 3 

per ee Bs act the part of a qccemten, 

henaniah, chief of the Levites. He was 
not of the aix heads of the Levitical families, 


David's festival 


door-keepers for the ark. 
And Sh 
Zechariah, and Benaiab, and 


24 

keepers for the ark. 
25 
26 


27 bullocks and seven rams. 


1 CHRONICLES XVI. 
23 about the song, because he eas skilful. And Berechiah and Elkanah were 
ebaniah, and Jehoshaphat, and Nethaneel, and Amasai, and 


liezer, the priests, °did blow with th 
trumpets before the ark of God: and Obed-edom and Jehiah oe dare - 


and liberality. 


B. C. 1012, 


° Num. 10. 8 
ch, 16, 6. 
2 Chr. 6. 12, 


Joel 2 16. 
So ?David, and the elders of Israel, and the captains over thousands, 9 aa 
went to bring up the ark of the covenant of the Lorp out of the house of | 151. &.1. 
Obed-edom *with joy. And jt came to pass, when God helped the Levites | “ Deut 1,6 
that bare the ark of the covenant of the Lorp, that they "offered seven ae. 
) r And David was clothed with a robe of fine | 1Sem.*.12 
linen, and all the Levites that bare the ark, and the singers, and Chenaniah | 15°" * 
ch 13. 11, 


the master of the ®song with the singers: David also had upon him an 


28 ephod of linen. 
29 


her heart. 


16 SO “they brought the ark of God, and set it in the midst of the tent 
that David had pitched for it: and they offered burnt sacrifices and peace 

2 offerings before God. And when David had made an end of offering 
the burnt offerings and the peace offerings, he blessed the people in the 


_ Thus ‘all Israel brought up the ark of the covenant| 
of the Lorp with shouting, and with sound of the cornet, and with 
trumpets, and with cymbals, making a noise with psalteries and harps. 
And it came to pass, ‘as the ark of the covenant of the Lorp came to 
the city of David, that Michal the daughter of Saul, looking out at a 
window, saw king David dancing and playing; and she “despised him in 


16. 
» Acta 3. 18, 


3 name of the Lorp. And he dealt to every one of Israel, both man and | CHAP. 14 

woman, to every one a loaf of bread, and a good piece of flesh, and a|°**™*"” 
Ki 8. 

aie, a 


flagon of wine. 


4 And he appointed certain or the Levites to minister before the ark of 


but a chief in consequence of his office, which 
required learning, without regard to birth or 
family. instructed about the song. He directed 
all these bands as to the pronee time when each 
was to strike in or change their notes; or, as some 
render the passage, ‘He led the burdens, for he 
was skilled’—i. e., in the custom which it was 
necessary to observe in the carriage of the hol 
things (Bertheau). 23. Berechiah and Elkana 
were door-keepers—who marched immediately in 
front, while Obed-edom and Jeiel went in the rear, 
of the ark. 

25. 80 David, and the elders , . . and the 
captains... went. The pious design of David 
in ordering all his principal ministers and officers 
to take part in this solemn work, and imparting 
so much pomp and imposing ceremony to the pro- 
cession, was evidently to inspire the popular mind 
with a profound veneration for the ark, and to 
give the young, especially, salutary impressions of 
religion, which would be renewed by the remem- 
brance that they had been witnesses of the august 
solemnity in which the king and the highest 
aristocracy of the land participated, vieing with all 
other classes to do honour to the God of Israel. 
26. it came to pass, &c.—(see on 2 Sam. vi. 13- 
93.) they offered seven bullocks and seven rams. 
The Levites seem to have entered on this duty with 
fear and trembling; and finding that they might 
advance without any such indications of Divine 
wrath as Uzzah had experienced (ch. xiii. 10), they 
offered an ox and a fatted sheep immediately after 
starting (2 Sam. vi, 13), and’ seven bullocks and 
seven rams—a perfect sacrifice—at the close of 
the procession (ch. xvi. 1). It is prebesie that 
preparations had been made for the offering of 
similar sacrifices at regular intervals along the 
way. 27. a robe of es linen. [ya is rother 


supposed in the later books to denote cotton. 
The Septuagint has Aavid wepre{wopevos év orodi 
Bvoclvy.] an ephod—a shoulder garment, a cinc- 
ture or cape over his dress, It was worn by the 
priests, but was not so peculiar to them as to be 

orbidden to others (1 Sam. ii. 18; xxii. 18), 28. 
Thus all Israel brought up the ark ... with 
shouting, and with sound of the cornet, &c. 
The Egyptians conducted their religious proces- 
sions in the same style (Wilkinson's ‘Ancient 
Egyptians,’ ii., p. 279). 

29. Michal...saw,., David dancing and 
playing. His movements would beslow and meas- 
ured, suitable to the grave and solemn character 
of the music. Though his royal robes were laid 
aside, he was attired like the other officials, show- 
ing a becoming humility in the immediate presence 
of God. The feelings manifested by Michal were 
only an ebullition of spleen from a proud and pas- 
slonate woman, 

CHAP. XVI. 1-6.—Davip's FEsTIVAL SACRIFICE 
AND LIBERALITY TO THE PEOPLE. 

-2@ he blessed the people in the name of the 
Lord. The king commended their zeal, soppicae 
the. Divine blessing upon them, and ordered the 
remains of the thank offerings, which had been 

rofusely sacrificed during the procession, to be 
Ristributed in certain proportions to every indivi- 
dual, that the ceremonial might terminate with 
appropriate festivities (Deut. xii. 7), 8. flagon of 
wine. The two latter words are a supplement by 
our translators, and the former is, in other ver- 
sions, rendered not 9 “‘flagon,” but a *cake’—a 
confection, as the Septuagint renders it—made of 
four and honey (see on 2 Sam. vi. 19). 

4 he appointed certain of the Levites to 
minister. No soover was the ark deposited in its 
tent than the Levites who were to officiate ia 


David's psalm 1 CHRONICLES XVI. of thanksgiving. 


; C. 1042, 
the Lorp, and to *record, and to thank and praise the Lorp God of | _® © 1012 
5 Israel: Asaph the chief, and next to him Zechariah, Jeiel, and Shemir- ee 
amoth, and Jehiel, and Mattithiah, and Eliab, and Benaiah, and Obed- title. 
edom: and Jeiel with psalteries and with harps; but Asaph made a Saal 
6 sound with cymbals; Benaiah also and Jahaziel the priests with trumpets | stramen 


of psal- 
continually before the ark of the covenant of God. ‘artea'uad 
7 Then a that day David delivered first ‘this psalm, to thank the Lorp, 4 arp. ¢ 
into the hand of Asaph and his brethren. - Py ey 
8 Give “thanks unto the Lorp, call upon his name, Fein. 2 
Make known his deeds among the people. ; ‘Star Pa 06.1.2 
9 Sing ‘unto him, sing psalms unto him,—talk ye of all his wondrous works. apy 
10 Glory “ye in his holy name: Tea. 45. 25. 
Let the heart of them rejoice that seek the Lorp, Amos 5.4 
11 Seek ’the Lorp and his strength,—seek his face continually. tak Fe 
12 Remember his *marvellous works that he hath done, Ps. 111. 2. 
His wonders, and the judgments of his mouth; : ‘ oars 
13 O ye seed of Israel his servant,—ye children of Jacob, his chosen ones. Gea. aes 
14 He is the Lorp our God ;—his judgments are in all the earth. Gen. 36. 11. 
15 Be ye mindful always of his covenant, : vg a 
The word which he commanded to a thousand generations; nea. 13- 
16 Even of the ‘covenant which he made with Abraham, 18, 
And of his oath unto Isaac; tac 
17 And hath confirmed the same to Jacob for a law, pate ll 
And to Israel for an everlasting covenant, J Gen. 34. 33, 
18 Saying, Unto thee will I give the land of Canaan, eee 
*The lot of your inheritance; toi”. © Gaatana7, 
19 When ye were but *few,—/even a few, and strangers in it. Gen. £0. 3. 
20 And when they went from nation to nation, = 1. 16 
And from one kingdom to another people, Pe 100 16 
21 He suffered no man to do them wrong; iJohn 26 
Yea, *he reproved kings for their sakes, 4 S: ss 
22 Saying, 'Touch not mine anointed,—and do my prophets no harm. ® Ps 98.97, 
23 Sing “unto the Lor», all the earth; Isa, 12, 4. 
Show forth from day to day his salvation. . reo 
24 Declare “his glory among the heathen; oS 
His marvellous works among all nations. P Lev. 19. ¢, 
25 For ° great is the Lorp, and greatly to be praised : peed 
He also ¢s to be feared above all gods. a a 
26 For all the gods of the people are idols: Hab. 2. 18, 
But the Lorp made the beavers qioe-* ¢ 
27 Glory “and honour are in his presence; ee 
Strength and gladness are in his place. Eph, 4. 10. 


the choirs before it entered upon their duties—a} 7-43.—Hts Psam or THANKSGIVING. 

select number of the musicians being chosen for} 7. Then on that day David delivered first this 
the service from the list (ch. xv. 19-21) of those psalm. Amongst the other preparations for this 
who had taken a prominent part in the recent | solemn inauguration, the royal bard had composed 
Procession, The same arrangement was to be a special hymn for the occasion. Doubtless it had 
observed in their duties, now that the ark was | been previously in the hands of Asaph and his 
again stationary: Asaph, with his associates, com- | assistants, but it was now publicly committed to 
posing the first or principal company, played with | them as they entered for the first time on the 
cymbals ; Zechariah and his colleagues, with whom | performance of their sacred duties. It occupies 
were conjoined Jeiel and Obed-edom, forming the | the greater part of this chapter (wv. 8-36), and 
second company, used harps and similar instru- seems to have been compiled from other ps of 
ments. 5. Jetel—is the same as Aziel, ch, xv. 20. | David previously known to the Israelites, as the 
6. Benaiah also and Jahaziel. The name of the | wholeof it will be found with very slight variations 
former is mentioned among the priests, ch. xv. 24, | in Ps. xcvi.; ev. 1-15; evi. 47, 48 In the form, 
but not the latter. The office assigned to them. however, in which it is given by the sacred his- 
was that of blowing the trumpets at regular inter- toriab, it seems to have been the first psalm iven 
vals before the ark and in the tabernacle (cf. Wil- | for use in the tabernacle service; and aboun ing, 
kinson’a ‘Ancient Baypuans,: l., pp. 271-278), as it does, with the liveliest ascriptions of praise 


David forbidden 


Give unto the Lorp glory and strength. 


29 Give unto the Lorp the glory due unto his name: 


Bring an offering, and come before him; 


Worship the Lorp in the beauty of holiness, 


30 Fear before him, all the earth: 


The world also shall be stable, that it be not moved. 
31 Let the "heavens be glad, and let the earth rejoice; 
let. men say among the nations, The Lorp reignetb. 
Let ’ the sea roar, and the fulness thereof : 
Let the fields rejoice, and all that 7s therein. 
Then shall the trees of the wood eek at the presence of the Lorp, 
th. 


And 
32 


33 

Because he cometh to judge the ear 
34 

For his mercy endureth for ever. 
35 
36 
37 


38 
39 


40 


4l 
42 


43 sons of Jeduthun were porters. And 


man to his house: and David returned to bless his house. 
17 NOW “it came to pass, as David sat in his house, that David said to 
Nathan the prophet, Lo, *I dwell in an house of cedars, but the ark of 


1 CHRONICLES XVII. 
28 Give unto the Lorp, ye kindreds of the people, 


O ‘give thanks unto the Lorp; for he ts good: 


And “say ye, Save us, O God of our salvation, 

And gather us together, and deliver us from the heathen, 

That we may give thanks to thy holy name,—and glory in thy praise. 
Blessed "be the Lorp God of Israel for ever and ever. 

And all “the people said, Amen, and praised the Lorp. 

So he left there, before the ark of the covenant of the Lorp, Asaph 
and his brethren, to minister before the ark continually, as every day’s 
work required: and Obed-edom with their brethren, threescore and eight; 
Obed-edom also the son of Jeduthun, and Hossah, to be porters: and 
Zadok the priest, and his brethren the priests, *before the tabernacle of 
the Lorp, “in the high place that eas at Gibeon, to offer burnt offerings 
unto the Lorp upon the altar of the burnt offering continually * morning 
and evening, and ¢o do accorving to all that is written in the law of the 
Lorp, which he commanded Israel; and with them Heman and Jeduthun, 
and the rest that were chosen, who were expressed by name, to give 
thanks to the Lorp, *because his mercy endureth for ever; and with 
them Heman and Jeduthun, with trumpets and cymbals for those that 
should make a sound, and with musical instruments of God. And the 
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morning. 
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evening. 
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6 for the 


gate. 
* 2Sam 6 19, 
20. 
> Gen. 18, 19. 
Josh. 24.16 


CHAP. 17. 
9 2Sam 7. 
Dan. 4. 4, 
29, 39. 
> Hag 1.4 

Acts 7, 46, 


“all the people departed every 


a 


to God for the revelation of His glorious character 
and the display of His marvellous works—contain- 
ing, as it does, 80 many pointed allusions to the 
origin, privileges, and peculiar destiny of the 
chosen people—it was admirably calculated to 
animate the devotions and call forth the gratitude 
of the assembled multitude. % 

86, all the people said, Amen—(cf. Ps. Ixxii. 19, 
20; evi. 48.) In the former the author of the 
doxology utters the amen himself, while in the 
latter the people are, exhorted to say amen. This 
may arise from the fact that the latter psalm 
originally concluded with the injunction to say 
amen. But in this historical account of the 
festival, it was necessary to relate that the people 
obeyed this injunction. on the occasion referred ‘to, 
and therefore the words ‘‘let them praise” were 
altered into ‘‘and they praised” (Bertheau). 

37, 80 he left there, &c. The sequel of the 
chapter describes the appointment, of the sacred 
musicians and their respective duties, 38. Obed- 
edom with their brethren—Hossab, mentioned at 
the close of the verse, and a great number besides, 
(see on ch. xxvi) to be porters—door-keepers, 
39. And FERS hese Peters MOE SS PEDAEH ic 


j at Gibeon. While the officers above-mentioned, 


under the superintendence of Abiathar, were 
appointed to officiate in Jerusalem, whither the 
ark had been brought, Zadok aud the priests 
subordinate to him were stationed at Gibeon, to 
perform the sacred service before the ancient taber- 
nacle which still remained there. 40. continually 
morning and evening—as the law enjoined (Exod. 
xxix. 38; Num. xxviii. 3, 6). and to do according 
to all that is written in the law—(see Num. 
xxviiL) Thus, in the time of David, the worship 
was performed at two places, where the sacred 
things that had been transmitted from the age of 
Moses were preserved. ‘Before the ark in Jeru- 
salem, Asaph and his brethren officiated as singers, 
Obed-edom and Hossah served as door-keepers, 
Benaiah and Jahaziel blew the trumpets; while 
at the tabernacle and burnt offering in Gibeon 
Heman and Jeduthun presided over the sacred 
music, the sons of Jeduthun were door-keepers, 
and Zadok, with his suite of attendant priests, 
offered the sacrifices, 

CHAP. XVIL_1-10.—Davip FoRBIDDEN TO 
BUILD Gop an House. , 

3. a8 David sat in his house. The detaile of 


Nathan’s message 1 CHRONICLES XVII. to David. 


2 the covenant of the Lorp semaineth under curtains, Then Nathan said Pad Lc 
unto David, Do all that zs in thine heart; for God zs with thee. have beea, 

3 And it came to pass the same night, that the word of God came | ° £=.+. ae 

4 to Nathan, saying, Go and tell David my servant, Thus saith the Lor, | “1; 

5 Thou shalt not build me an house to dwell in: for I haye not dwelt in| 1ki as, 
an house since the day that I brought up Israel unto this day; but|, 1 


2 from after. 
‘have gone from ‘tent to tent, and from one tabernacle to another. | 4 Jer, 31, 3, 


6 Wheresoever I have walked with all Israel, spake I a word to any of smb 26 
the judges of Israel, whom I commanded to feed my people, saying, Why s Somaheag 


4, 
7 have ye not built ime an house of cedars? Now therefore thus shalt thou | « jie be 


say unto my servant David, Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, I took thee — pn 
from the sheep-cote, even ?from following the sheep, that thou shouldest |/ #87. 
8 be ruler over my people Israel; and I have been with thee whithersoever | oh. #9. 10, 
thou hast walked, and have cut off all thine enemies from before thee, ~~, 6. 
and have made thee a name like the name of the great men that are in|, 3° '% 
9 the earth. Also I ¢will ordain a place for my people Israel, and will Ps. 72. 17, 
plant them, and they shall dwell in their place, and shall be moved no nal 
more; neither shall the children of wickedness waste them ‘any more, as} Fs cata 
10 at the beginning, and since the time that I commanded Judges to be over} kre 37.2. 
my people Israel. Moreover I will subdue all thine enemics, Further-| Dan. 243. 
11 more I tell thee that the Lorp will build thee an house, And it shall | Dax7 1+ 


come to pass, when thy days be expired that thou must go to be with thy Ee “1. 


fathers, that I will raise u thy seed after thee, which shall be of thy | Matt a1. 1- 
12 sons; and I will establish his kingdom. He shall build me an house, suas ES 
13 and I will stablish his throne for ever. I Swill be his father, and he| 72*¢'** 


shall be my son; and I will not take my mercy away from him, as I] Heb... 
14 took i from Aim that was before thee: but 7I will settle him in mine| Heb.26. 


this chapter were given in nearly similar teris monarch. Your reign will be ever afterwards re- 

Sam. vii. The date was toward the latter end garded as the best and brightest era in the bistory 
of David’s reign; for it is expressly said in the of Israel, for it will secure to the nation a settled 
former book to have been at the cessation of all | inheritance of prosperity and peace, without any 
his wars. But as to narrate the preparations for | of the oppressions or disorders that afflicted them 
the removal of the ark and the erection of ‘the | in ear) times. 9. at the beginning, 10, And 
temple was the rincipal object of the historian, | since the time that I commanded judges —j. ey 
the exact chronology is not followed. including the whole period from Joshua to Saul’ 

5. Hiteral eave 200° from tent to tent, &e./T tell thee that tae roy rom build thee an 
The literal rendering is, ‘I was walking in a| house. This was the language of Nathan himself, 


tent and in a dwelling.’ The evident {utention | who was specially directed to assure David, not 
(as we may see from »v, 6) was to lay stress upon y b 


only of persona lessing and prosperity, but 

the fact that God was a Mithhallek (a travelling : . 
God), and went from one place to another with | f ». conkinnowa. line of royal descendan - (138) 
His tent and His entire dwelling. The dwelling | 77, ‘‘Itell thee.” The Septuagint, combining these 
eae ris pcrely ae pa but me iiecpart two words, bave one word, 21, which they ren- 
wi 16 altar of burnt offerings, &c. (Bertkeau. der by xai adfijow de, ‘and I will increase thee.’ 
6 spake I a word to any of the Judges. In | The sense is good, and in full accordance with the 
2 Sam. vil, 7 it is “any of the tribes ‘ of Israel, tenor of the Divine promise. But to found upon 
Both are included. But the judges, who were la clause thus acquired an argument that the 
commanded to feed the People,’ form the more LX ad a Hebrew text before them superior 
suitable antithesis to David. Why have ye not to our present one will appear unwarranted, when 
$ me an house of cedars?—ie., a solid and it is considered that these words are translated 
Magnificent temple. 7. Thus saith the Lord. . , one way in Samuel and another way here. The 
I took thee from the sheep-cote [yr9). The Septuagint contains an additional error in this pas- 
meee hie: sha aigineceeeee Rate in Sy sage; for in that version the words (v, 4), #>-myav mean 
9 Oa ir ar 73 : . Pag Hp ” 

In other circumstances they are driven into un. |" ‘that the Lord will build thee an house, 
covered enclosures raised in varions parts of their | are rendered, 57t ofkov olkodouicus aire, ‘that 
pastoral range. ‘These are the ° sheep-cotes ’—a | thou wilt build an house to him.’] 11. I will raise 
rude structure of mud wa 8, generally in the form | up thy seed (2 Sam. vii. 12), 13. I will not take 
of a round tower of rude construction, high-walled, my mercy away from him, as I took it, M y pro- 
but eee at the top, in which sheep are often in- | cedure in dealing with him will be different from 
closed at night to protect them from wild beasts. | my disposal of Saul, Should bis misconduct call 
The meaning is, T elevated you to the throne from } for poured chastisement, [ shall spare his family. 
@ humble condition solely by an act of Divine |. If Y see it necessary to withdraw my favour and 
grace, and not from avy antecedent merits of your | help for a time, it will be a corrective discipline, 
own (see on 1 Sam. xvi. 11), and enabled you to only to reform and restore, not to destroy. On 
acquire renown equal = superior to any other | this passage some have founded an argument for 


Darid smites 1 CHRONICLES XVIII. the Syrians, 
house and in my kingdom for ever; and his throne shall be established | 3.102 
- for vib Bp Sens » 33am 7.18, 
ccording to all these words, and accordin is visi Sdihsiones 
Nathan ocak unto David. B Asai enon eas gata eh 
16 And*David the king came and sat before the Lorp, and said, ‘ Who | / Ps. 130, 1, 
am 1,0 Lozp God, and what is mine house, that thou hast brought me| fev a'o.” 
17 hitherto? And yet this was a small thing in thine eyes, O God; for thou |* Matt 11.26 
hast also spoken of thy servant’s house for a great while to come, and |, #ph 1.1. 
hast regarded me according to the estate of a man of high degree, 0 Lorp Wie: 9 
18 God. hat can David speak more to thee for the honour of thy sorvant? |: Ex wt! 
19 for 4thou knowest thy servant. © [oro, for thy servant’s sake, and Deut 3 4. 
according * to thine own heart, hast thou done all this greatness, in mak-| pigs 
20 ing known all these *great things. O Lorn, there is ‘none like thee, mache 6.31 
neither is there any God besides thee, according to all that we have| Pe 21.1%. 
21 heard with ourears. And what one nation in the earth is like thy people} ff.17,% 
Israel, whom God went to redeem to be his own people, to make thee a Jeu si 
name of greatness and terribleness, by driving out nations from before | Jobni.' 
22 thy people, whom thou hast redeemed out of Egypt? For thy people nr yA 
Israel didst thou make thine own people for ever; and thou, Lorp, | « eenser 
23 becamest their God. Therefore now, Lorp, let the thing that thou hast | veiled the 
spoken coneerning tby servant, and concerning his house, be established | fer, ited 
24 for ever, and do as thou hast said. Let it even be established, that ™thy |» cus & 
name may be magnified for ever, saying, The Lorp of hosts is the God of | Heb.6 18. 
Israel, even a God to Israel; and Jet the house of David thy servant be | s Orit hem 
25 established before thee. For thou, O my God, “hast told thy servant sitesa 
that thou wilt build him an house: therefore thy servant hath found zn | , thee 
26 his heart to pray before thee.. And now, Lorp, thou art God, and hast |” py, 4 * 
27 “promised this goodness unto thy servant: Now therefore ®let it please | Rom.1 .20. 
thee to bless the house of thy servant, that it may be before thee for ever: | Gap. x: 
for °thou dlessest, O Lorp, and it shall be blessed for ever. @ Sam. 6.1. 
18 NOW after this “it came to pass, that David smote the Philistines, | { N°.‘ 
and subdued them, and took Gath and her towns out of the hand of the sielist 
Philistines. 9Sam. +. 3, 
2 And he °smote Moab; and the Moabites became David's servants, and |*° Cen 16 \* 
brought gifts. Pees 
3 And David smote !Hadarezer king of Zobah unto Hamath, as he ‘went | title. 
Solomon’s repentance and return to God. 14.1] 1, David... took Gath and hertowns. The 


will settle him in mine house—over my people 
Israel, and in my kingdom. God here asserts 
His right of supreme sovcreignty iu Israel, David 


and Solomon, with their successors, were only the | in a general way. 


full extent of David’s conquests in the Philistine 
territory is here distinctly stated; whereas in the 
parallel passage, 2 Sam. viii. 1, it is only described 
Gath was the 


“* Metheg- 


vicegerents whom He nominated or, in His pro- 
vidence, permitted. his throne shall be estab- 

shed for evermore. The posterity of David 
inherited the throne in a long succession, but 
not always. In such a connection as this, the 
phrase, ‘‘for evermore,” is employed in a restricted 
sense (see on Lam. iii. 31). We naturally expect 
the prophet to revert to David before concluding, 
after having spoken (v. 12) of the building of Solo- 
mon’s temple. The ee that his house ghould 
be blessed was intended as a compensation for the 
digappointment of his wish to build the temple; 
and hence this assurance is appropriately repeated 
eae conclusion of the prophet’s address (Ber- 
theau). 
"15, According to all... this vision. The re- 
velation of the Divine will was made to the pro- 
phet in a dream. 

16. David the king... sat before the Lord, 
and said—(see on 2 Sam. vii. 18-29.) 

CHAP. XVIIL_ 1, 2—DaviID SUBDUES THE 
PHILISTINES AND eae 


ammah,” or ‘arm-bridle,’ as it is there called, 
either from its supremacy, as the capital, over the 
other Philistine towns, or because, in the capture 
of that important place and its dependencies, he 
obtained the complete control of his restless 
neighbours. 

3, he smote Moab. The terrible severities by 
which David’s conquest of that people was 
marked, and the probable reason of their being 
subjected to such a dreadful retribution, are nar- 
rated, 2 Sam. viii. 2. the Moabites . . . brought 
gifts—i. e., became tributary to Israel. 

3-13.—SmiTES HADAREZER AND THE SyR- 
IANS. 

3. Hadarezer—or Hadadezer (2 Sam. viii. 3), 
which was probably the original form of the name, 
was derived from Hadad, a Syrian deity. It 
seems to have become the official and hereditary 
title of the rulers of that kingdom. Zobah. Its 
situation is determined by the words ‘‘unto,” or 
‘towards,’ ‘‘ Hamath,” a little .o the north-east of 
Damascus, and is supposed by some to be the 


The Edomites made 1 CHRONICLES XVIII. 


4 to stablish his dominion by the river Euphrates, And David took from 
him a thousand chariots, and “seven thousand horsemen, and twenty 
thousand footmen: David also houghed all the chariot horses, but re- 
served of them an hundred chariots. ; 

5 _ And when the Syrians of ? Damascus came to help Hadarezer king of 

6 Zobah, David slew of the Syrians two and twenty thousand men. Then 
David put garrisons in Syria-damaseus; and the Syrians became David’s 
servants, and brought gifts. Thus the Lorp preserved ‘David whither- 

7 soever he went. And David took the shields of gold that were on the 

8 servants of Hadarezer, and brought them to Jerusalem. Likewise from 
8 Tibhath, and from Chun, cities of Hadarezer, brought David very much 
brass, wherewith ‘Solomon made the brasen sea, and the pillars, and the 
vessels of brass. ; , 

9 Now when ’Tou king of Hamath heard how David had smitten all the 

10 host of Hadarezer king of Zobah, he sent * Hadoram hisson to king David, 
*to enquire of his welfare, and to congratulate him, because he had 
fought against Hadarezer, and smitten him; (for Hadarezer Shad war 
with Tou;) and. with him all manner of vessels of gold and silver and 

11 brass. Them also king David dedicated unto the Lorp, with the silver 
and the gold that he brought from all these nations; from Edom, and 
from Moab, and from the children of Ammon, and from the Philistines, 
and from Amalek. 


servants of David. 


B C. 1040. 


@ 2Sam. 8.4, 


seven 
hundred. 


2 Darmesek, 
© Ps. 91. 14, 
8 Called in 


the book 
of Samuel, 
Betah and 
Berothai, 


/ 1K 7. 16, 


h 2Sam 8.10, 


Joram. 
Ps. 121, 2. 


4 Or. to 


salute. 


5 to bless. 
6 was the 


man of 
wars. 


7 Abshai. 
¢ 2Sam 7.°3. 
J Gen. 27. 29, 


Num. 24.18, 


8 Or, remem- 


12 Moreover 7Abishai the son of Zeruiah slew of the Edomites in the yore 
13 valley of Salt eighteen ‘thousand. And /he put garrisons in Edom; and Rating 
all the Edomites became David’s servants. lech, 
Thus the Lorp preserved David whithersoever he went. On al 
14 So David reigned over all Israel, and executed judgment and justice | seri, 
15 among all his people. And Joab the son of Zeruiah was over the host 3] 28am.g.i7, 
16 and Thoukaphat the son of Ahilud, ®recorder; and Zadok the son of me 
Ahitub, and °Abimelech the son of Abiathar, eere the priests; and} iki 4's 
17 !°Shavsha was scribe; and *Benaiah the son of Jehoiada was over the | * 2Sam.a.18 


same place as in earlier times was called Hobah | Hems) and Baalbeck, 
hg xiv. 15). Previous to the rise of Damascus, 

obah was the capital of the kingdom which held 9. T 
supremacy among the petty states of Syria. as 
he went to stablish his dominion by the river 


ou—or Toi, 


xi15), 


, both of which agree very 
well with the relative position of Zobah. 

whose dominions border on 
those of Hadarezer (see on 2 Sam. viii. 9-12; 1 Ki. 


Euphrates. Some refer this to David, who was 
seeking to extend his possessions in one direction 
towards a point bordering on the Euphrates, in 
accordance with the promise, Gen. xv. 18; Num. 
xxiv. 17. But others are of opinion t at, as 
David’s name is mentioned, v. 4, this reference is 
most applicable to Hadarezer. 4, David took 
from him a thousand chariots—(see on 2 Sam. 
vili. 3-14.) In that passage David is said to have 
taken 700 horsemen, whereas here it is said that 
he took 7,000. This great discrepancy in the text 
of the two narratives seems to have originated 
with a transcriber in confounding the two Hebrew 
letters which indicate the num ers, and in ne- 
glecting to mark or observe the points over one of 
them. We have no means of of a whether 
700 or 7,000 be the more correct. Pro ably the 
former should be adopted (Davidson's ‘Hermen- 
eutics’). but reserved of them an hundred 
chariots — probably to grace a triumphal pro- 
cession on his return to Jerusalem, and after 
was them in that way, to destroy them like the 
rest. 

8. from Tibhath, and from Chun. These places 
are called Betah and Berothai, 2 Sam. viii. 8. Per- 
haps the one might be the Jewish, the other the 
Syrian nameofthesetowns. Neithertheirsituation 
nor the connection between them is known. The 
Arabic version makes i to be Emesa (now 


12. Moreover Abishai the son of Zeruiah slew 
of the Edomites in the valley of Salt eighteen 
thousand. The conduct of the Edomites having 
provoked a war, David sent an army into their 
country, subdued it, and made it a tributary pro- 
vince of his kingdom ic 2 Sam. viii. 13), ‘At the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea is a marshy 
flat, called by the Arabs el-Ghor, probably the 
place where David defeated the Eedgminee and 
which in Scripture is called ‘the valley of Salt.” 
This plain in winter is often overflowed. After- 
wards, when the rains cease, the waters recede, 
and a salt, bituminous, slimy morass remains 
behind, which, seen from afar, from the glittering 
cf the particles of salt, has the appearance of a 
sheet of water, but on a nearer approach reveals 
its true character’ (Van de Velde, ii., pp. 119, 120). 
13. he put garrisons in Edom; and all the 
Edomites became David's servants. This aunex- 
ation of Edom enlarged the border of Israel on the 
south-east to the Red Sea, conformably to the 
Divine promise (Exod. xxiii. 31), and gave him 
command of its ports. 

16. Abimelech—elsewhere Ahimelech (cf. ch. 
xxiv. 6: see on 1 Sam. xiv. 33 xxii. 
Sam. viii. 17) [Septuagint, "Axmmédex, So also 
the Vulgate, as well as the Syriac and Arabio 
versions). Drusius remarks that there were 
two Abimelechs—one the grandson of Abitub, 


. 
2 


David's messengers 


the ki 


showed kindness to me. 
concerning his father. 


3 the children of Ammon to Hanun, to comfort him. 


1 CHRONICLES XIX. disgracefully treated. 
Cherethites and the Pelethites; and the sons of David were chief ™! about | B © '°°_ 
ng. il at the 
19 Now “it came to pass after this, that Nahash the king of the children | Miof 
2 of Ammon died, and his son reigned in his stead. And David said, J setae 
will show kindness unto Hanun the son of Nahash, because his father es 
And David sent messengers to comfort him o Judg 10.7 
So the servants of David a into the land of Pe ce 
} ut the princes of ae 
the children of Ammon said to Hanun, !Thinkest thou that David doth | 1 Sem. 11.1, 
honour thy father, that he hath sent comforters unto thee? are not his} * 
servants come unto thee for to search, and to overthrow, and to spy out see ce 
4 the land? Wherefore Hanun took David’s servants, and shaved them, | 2Sam.10.1 
and cut off their garments in the midst hard by their buttocks, and sent | * I= thine 
5 them away. Then there went certain, and told David how the men were | $7°*.9°"t 
6 Josh 6. 2}, 


served: and he sent to meet them: for the men were greatly ashamed. 
And the king said, Tarry at Jericho “until your beards be grown, and| * 


then return. 


6 And when the children of Ammon saw that they had made themselves 
odious to David, Hanun and the children of Ammon sent a thousand 
talents of silver to hire them chariots and horsemen out of Mesopotamia, 

7 and out of Syria-maachah, ‘and out of Zobah. So they hired thirty and 
two thousand chariots, and the king of Maachah and his people; who 

And the children of Ammon gathered 
themselves together from their cities, and came to battle. 

8 And when David heard of it, he sent Joab, and all the host of the 

I And the children of Ammon came out, and put the battle 

in array before the gate of ‘the city: and the kings that were come tere 

10 by themselves in the field. Now when Joab saw that *the battle was set 


came and pitched before 4 Medeba. 


9 mighty men. 


Judg t6.23. 


1 KL 11. 23, 
ch. 13, 6,9. 

@ Num.721.30, 
Josh 13.9, 
Isa 15.2 

* ySam. 11.1, 

3 the face of 
the b.ttle 
was, 


and the other the son of Abiathar, 17. the 
Cherethites and the Pelethites— who formed 
the royal body-guard. The Cherethites were 
most probably those brave men who all along 
accompanied David while among the Philis- 
tines, and from that people derived their name 
(1 Sam. xxx. 14; Ezek. xxv. 16; Zeph. xii. 5), a8 
well as their skill in archery; while the Pelethites 
were those who joined him at a rig took their 
name from Pelet, the chief man in the company 
(ch. xii. 3), and, being Benjamites, were expert in 
the use of the sling. 

CHAP. XIX. 1-5.—Davin’s MESSENGERS, 
SENT TO COMFORT HANUN, ARE DISGRACEFULLY 
TREATED. 

1, after this. This phrase seems to indicate 
that the incident now to be related took place 
immediately, or soon after the wars described in 
the preceding chapter. But the chronological 
order is loosely observed, and the ght eat infer- 
ence that can be drawn from the use of this phrase 
is, that some further account is to be pres of the 
wars against the Syrians. Nahash the king of 
the children of Ammon died. There had sub- 
sisted a very friendly relation between David and 
him, begun during the exile of the former, and 
cemented, doubtless, by their common hostility 
to Saul. 3 are not his servants come unto 
thee for to search?—i.e, thy capital, Rabbah 
‘e Sam. x. 3). 4 shaved them—not completely, 

ut only the half of their face. This disrespect 
the beard, and indecent exposure of their persons 
by their clothes being cut off from the girdle 
downwards, was the grossest indignity to which 
Jews, in common with all Orientals, could 
subjected. No wonder that the men were ashame 
to appear in Moat the king recommended 


d| town on the Arnon. 


them to remain in seclusion on the border till the 
mark of their disgrace had disappeared—and then 
they might, with propriety, return tothe cburt. 

6-15.—JOAB AND ABISHAI OVERCOME THE 
AMMONITES. 

6. when the children of Ammon saw that they 
. ... odious to David. One universal feeling of 
indigvation was roused throughout Israel, and all 
classes eoppected the king in his determination 
to avenge this unprovoked. insult on the Hebrew 
Hanun... sent a thousand talents of 
equal to £342,100; to procure the 
services of foreign mercenaries, chariots and 
horsemen out of Mesopo . . . Syria- 
maachah, and, ,. Zobah. The Mesopotamian 
troops did not arrive during this campaign (v. 16). 
Syria-maachah lay on the north of the possessions 
of the trans-Jordanic Israelites, near Gilead. 
“Zobah” (see on ch. xviii. 3). 7. they hired 
thirty and two thousand charlots(327, chariots]— 


but also riders, or cavalry, accustomed to fight 
either on horseback or in chariots, and occa- 
sionally on foot; and erg) this as the true 
rendering, the number of hired auxiliaries men- 
tioned in this passage agrees exactly with the 
statement in 2 Sam. x. 6 (see Davidson's ‘ Her- 
meneutics,’ p. 552). 20,000 from Zobah, 12,000 
from Tob, equal to $2,000, and 1,000 with the 
king of Maachah. 

8. David... sent Joab, and all the host of 
the mighty men. The whole forces of Israel 
including the great military orders, were engaged 
in this war. 9 children of Ammon... put 
the battle in array before the gate of the city— 
i.e, outside the walls of Medebah, a frontier 

the kings that were come 
The Israelitish 


pation. 
Bilver—a sum 


were by themselves in the field. 


Rabbah taken 1 CHRONICLES XX 


against him before and behind, he chose out of all the 4choice of Israel, 
11 and put them in array against the Syrians. And the rest of the people he 
delivered unto the hand of ®Abishai his brother, and they set themselves 


12 in array against the children of Ammon. And he said, If the Syrians be, 


too strong for me, then thou shalt help me: but if the children of Ammon 

13 be too strong for thee, then I will help thee. Be of good courage, and let 
us behave ourselves valiantly for our people, and for the cities of our God: 
and let the Lorp do ¢hat which is good in his sight. 

14 So Joab and the people that were with him drew nigh before the 

15 Syrians unto the battle; and they ‘fled before him. And when the 
children of Ammon saw that the Syrians were fled, they likewise fled 
before Abishai his brother, and entered into the city. Then Joab came 
to Jerusalem. 

16 And when the Syrians saw that they were put to the worse before 
Israel, they sent messengers, and drew forth the yrians that were beyond 
the river: and ’Shophach the captain of the host of Hadarezer went 

17 before them. And it was told David; and he gathered all Israel, and 
passed over Jordan, and came upon them, and set the battle in array 
against them. So when David had put the battle in array against the 

18 Syrians, they fought with him. But the Syrians *fled before Israel; and 
David slew of the Syrians seven thousand men which Sought in chariots, 
and forty thousand footmen, and killed Shophach the captain of the host. 

19 And when the servants of Hadarezer saw that they were put to the worse 
before Israel, they made peace with David, shes became his servants: 
neither would the Syrians help the children of Ammon any more, 

20 AND “it came to pass, that Jafter the year was expired, at the time that 
kings go out to battle, Joab led forth the power of the army, and wasted 
the country of the children of Ammon, and came and besieged Rabbah. 
But David tarried at Jerusalem. And *Joab smote Rabbah, and destroyed 

2 it. And David ‘took the crown of their king from off his head, and 
found it *to weigh a talent of gold, and there were precious stones in it; 
and it was set upon David’s head: and he brought also exceeding much 

3 spoil out of the city. And he brought out the people that were in it, and 
3cut them with saws, and with harrows of iron, and with axes. Even so 


fron 


by Joab. 


B. ©, 10 7. 


4 Or, young 
men. 

5 Abshai, 
ch. 18. 12, 
t Lev. 23. 7,8, 
Num. 14,9. 
Deut. 28.7. 
Deut 32 20, 
Josh. 10.10, 

IL 
Josh. 22.°0. 
1 KL 20. 13, 


Pro. 21. 31. 


CHAP. 20. 
*2Sam 111. 
1 Ki. +0. 22, 
1 at the 
return of 


30, 31. 
2 the weight 
of. 


§ Or, made 
them 
sawers of 
stone, 
diggers of 
iron, and 
cutters 
wood. 


ee et) i a ae as aes 
rae: being thus beset by the .Ammonites in | and as it was necessary, as well as just, that they 
, aod by the Syrian auxiliaries behind, | should be severely chastised for their wanton out- 


Joab resolved to attack the latter—the more | rage on the Hebrew ambassadors, Joab ravaged 
numerous and fermidable host —while he directed | their country, invested their capital, Rabbah, 
his brother Abishai, with a suitable detachment, | and having, after a protracted siege, taken one 


to attack the Ammonites. Joab’s address before part of it, 
the engagement omens the faith and piety that | insulated 


became a commander of the Hebrew people. | he, knowing that the fort called 


the lower town or ‘city of waters,’ 
by the winding course of the Jabbok 
‘the roy: 


The mercenaries being defeated, the courage of | city’ would soon fall, invited the king to come in 
the Ammonites failed, so that, taking flight, they 3 diet and have the honour of storming it. The 


entrenched themselves within the fortified walls, 


nowledge of this fact (mentioned 2 Sam. xii. 26) 


16-19.—SHOPHACH SLAIN BY DAVID. enables us to reconcile the two statements, 

16. And when the Syrians saw that they were | “David tarried at Jerusalem” (v, 1), and “ David 
put. to the worse—(see on 2 Sam. x. 15-19.) 18, | and all the people returned to Jerusalem” (vy, 3). 
seven thousand men—(cf. 2 Sam. x. 18, which has | 2. crown of their king... weigh a talent of 
seven hundred chariots.) Either the text in one old—equal to 125 lbs. Some think that Malcom, 
of the books is corrupt (Keil, Davidson), or the | rendered in our version ‘ their king,” should be 
accounts must be combined, giving this result:| taken as a proper name, Milcom, or Molech, the 


(Kennicott, Houbigant, Calmed). heavy weight. But, 


CHAP. XX 


ten horsemen, 700 chariots, and 40,000 fostmen | Ammonite idol, which, of course, might bear a 


: like many other state crowns 
1-3.—RasBAH BESIEGED BY Jos, | of Eastern kings, the crown got at Rabbah was 


SPOILED BY DaviID, AND THE PEOPLE ToR-| not worn on the head, but suspended by chains of 
TURED. _ | gold above thethrone. precious stones—Hebrew, 

1, at the time that kings go out to battle—in | a stone, or cluster of precious stones, which was 
spring, the usual season, in ancient times, for | set on David’s head. 3. cut them with saws, &c. 
entering on a campaign; ie, a year subsequent The Hebrew word, “cut them,” is, with the 
to the Syrian war. Joab led forth the power | difference of the final letter, the same as that 
:; + and wasted the country . ~ + Of Ammon. | rendered “put them,” in the parallel passage of 
The former campaign had been disastrous, owing | Samuel; and many consider that putting them to 
chiefly to the hired Vn of the Ammonites; | saws, axes, &c., means nothing more than that 


David sins in 


1 CHRONICLES XXI. 


numbering the people. 


B. ©. 1418... 


dealt David with all the cities of the children of Ammon. 


and all the people returned to Jerusal 


5 And there was war 


was like a weaver’s beam. 


6 And yet again there was war at Gath, where was a man of great) ‘1, 
stature, whose fingers and toes tcere four and twenty, six on each hand, 
7 and six on each foot: and he also was 'the son of the giant. But when 
he Udefied Israel, Jonathan the son of 12Shimea, David’s brother, slew 
8 him. These were born unto the giant in Gath; and they fell by the 
hand of David, and by the hand of his servants. 
91 AND “Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David to number 
2 Israel. And David said to Joab, and to the rulers of the people, Go, 
number Israel from Beer-sheba even to Dan; ’and bring the number of 
: And Joab answered, The Lozp make 
his people an hundred times so many more as they be: but, my lord the 
king, are they not all my lord’s servants? why then doth my lord require | ‘9 
4 this thing? why will he be a cause of trespass to Israel? Nevertheless the 
the °king’s word Bplay against Joa 
Israel, and came to Jerusalem. And Joab gave the 
sum of the number of the people unto David. And all they of Israel were 
a thousand thousand and an hundred thousand men that drew sword; 
and Judah was four hundred threescore and ten thousand men that drew 
6 sword. But ¢Levi and Benjamin counted he not among them: for the | 


3 them to me, that I may know tt. 


5 went throughout 


king’s word was abominable to Joab. 


David condemned the inhabitants of Rabbah to 
hard and penal servitude. 

48,—THREE OVERTHROWS OF THE PHILISTINES, 
AND THREE GIANTS SLAIN. 

4 war at Gezer—or Gob (see on 2 Sam. xxi. 


18-22). 

CHAP. XXI. 1-13.—Davip Sins 1x NumBER- 
ING THE PEOPLE. 

1. Satan stood up against Israel God, b 
withdrawing His grace at this time from Davi 
permitted the Tempter to prevail over him ; and 
as the result of this successful temptation was 
the entail of a heavy calamity as a punishment 
from God upon the people, it might be said that 
“Satan stood up against Israel.” ‘‘Satan” has 
not hitherto been used in the sacred history as a 
name for the devil. For the true meaning of the 
term, see on 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. number Israel, In 
the act of taking the census of’a people there is 
not only no evil, but_much utility. But number- 
ing Israel—that people who were to become as the 
stars for multityde—implying a distrust of the 
Divine promise, was @ 81D; and though it had 
been done with impunity in the time of Moses, at 
that enumeration each of the nolo had contri- 
buted ‘half a shekel towards the building of the 
tabernacle,’ that there might be be ae among 
them when he numbered them (Exod. xxx. 12). 
Hence the numbering of that people Was in 
itself regarded as an undertaking by which the 
anger of God could be easily aroused; but when 
the arrangements were made by Moses for the 
taking of the census, God was not angry, because 
the people were numbered for the express purpose 
of the tax for the sanctuary, and the money w ich 
was thus collected, “the atonement es 
(Exod. xxx. 16), appeased Him. Everything de- 
pended, therefore, mpm She design of the census 


em. 

4 _ And it came to pass after this, that there ‘arose war at ° Gezer with the 
Philistines; at which time Sibbechai the Hushathite slew °Sippai, that 
was of the children of ’the giant: and they were subdued. 

A ; i with the Philistines; and Elhanan the son of | “;. 
8Jair slew Lahmi the brother of Goliath the Gittite, whose spear’s staff 


And David | _8.0.118.. 
4 stood, or, 
continued, 


Shammah, 
1 Sam. 16.9, 


CHAP. .21. 
= 98am 21.1. 
1 Ki, 24. 20- 


: wherefore Joab departed, and 


Acts 4, 19. 


(Bertheau). The sin of David numbering the 
people consisted in its being either to gratify his 
pride, to ascertain the number of warriors he 
could muster for some meditated plan of conquest, 
or, perbaps, more likely still, to institute a regular 
and permanent system of taxation, which he 
deemed necessary to provide an adequate estab- 
lishment for the monarchy, but which was re- 
garded as a tyrannical and oppressive exaction— 
an innovation on the liberty of the people—a 
departure from ancient usage unbecoming a king 
of Israel. 8. why will he be a cause of trespass 
to Israel ?—or bring an occasion of punishment on 
Israel. In Hebrew the word sin is often used 
apeney sore with the punishment of sin. In 
the course of Providence the people froqiesty 
suffer for the misconduct of their rulers. 5. Joa 

gave the sum. It amounted to 1,100,000 men in 
Israel capable of bearing arms, inclusive of the 
300,000 military (ch. xxvil.), which, being mirendy, 
enlisted in the royal service, were not reckoned, 
2 Sam. xxiv. 9, and to 470,000 men in Judah, 
omitting 30,000 which formed an army of observa- 
tion stationed on the Philistine frontier (2 Sam. 
vi. I). The Syriac version gives the same number 
in this passage as is stated in the parallel one, 
2 Sam. xxiv. 9. So large a population at this 
early period, considering the limited extent of 
the country, and comparing it with the earlier 
census (Num. xxvi.), 18 @ striking proof of the 
fulfilment of the promise, Gen. xv. & 6, Levi 
and Benjamin counted he not, If this census 
was ordered with a view to the imposition o 

taxes, this alone would account for Levi, who 
were not warriors fe at not being numbered 
see on Num. i. 47-55). The population of Ben- 
jamin had been en (see on ch, vil 6-11), and 
the register preserved in the archives of that 


Israel punished 


1 CHRONICLES XXI. 
7 And 1God was displeased with this thing; therefore he smote Israel. 


with pestilence, 
B. O. 1617, 


8 And David said unto God, ‘I have sinned greatly, because I have done | * And it was 


this thing: but ‘now, I beseech thee, do away the iniquity of thy servant; 


for I have done very foolishly. 
9, 


11 of them, that I my do it unto thee. 
12 unto him, Thus sait 


And the Lorp spake unto Gad, David’s "seer, saying, Go and tell David, 
10 saying, Thus saith the Lorp, I *offer thee three things: choose thee one 
So Gad came to David, and said} 1 
the Lorp, ®Choose thee either *three years’ famine; 


‘evil in the 
eyes of the 


Job 42. 2,6, 


or three months to be destroyed before thy foes, while that the sword of |’ ts dae 
thine enemies overtaketh thee; or else three days the sword of the LorpD,|¢1 sem 9, 9. 


even the pestilence, in the land, and the angel of the Lorp destroying 


13 word 


14 


hand. And the angel o 
16 the Jebusite. 


throughout all the coasts of Israel. Now therefore advise thyself what | , 7s, ., 
i shall bring again to him that sent me. And David said unto Gad,| thee. 
I am in a great strait: let me fall now into the hand of the Lorn; for|* 28am. « 
very ‘great are his mercies: but let me not fall into the hand of man. braiued 
So the Lorn sent pestilence upon Israel: and there fell of Israel seventy | Iam 3.3% 
15 thousand men. And God sent an ‘angel unto Jerusalem to destroy it: | ¢ * Sam. 24, 
and as he was destroying, the Lorp beheld, and 4he repented him of the] > so vie’ 
evil, and said to the angel that destroyed, It is enough, stay now thine| Jer sist. 
f the Lorp stood by the threshing-floor of §Ornan |/ Gen 6 6 
And David lifted up his eyes, “and saw the angel of the|, ten Stag 
Lorn stand between the earth and the heaven, having a drawn sword in| $ sem. 2. 
his hand stretched out over Jerusalem: then David and the elders of S tees +: 


17 Israel, who were clothed in sackcloth, fell upon their faces. And David 


tribe. This, however, was taken on another 
occasion, and by other agency than that of Joab. 
The non-numbering of these two, tribes might 
have originated in the special and gracious pro- 
vidence of God, partly because Levi was devoted 
to His service, and satin had become the 
least of all the tribes (Judg. xxi.); and partly 
because God foresaw that they would remain 
faithful to the house of David in the division of 
the tribes, and therefore would not have them 
diminished. From the course followed in this 
survey (see on 2 Sam. xxiy. 4-8), it would ap- 
pear that Judah and Benjamin were the last 
tribes that were to be visited, and that, after the 
census in Judah had been finished, Joab, before 
entering on that of Benjamin, had to return to 
Jerusalem, where the king, now sensible of his 
great error, gave orders to stop all further pro- 
ceedings in the business. Not only the remon- 
strance of Joab at the first, but his slow progress 
in the survey (2 Sam. xxiv. 8), showed the strong 
repugnance, and even horror, of the old general at 
this unconstitutional measure. 

9. the Lord spake unto Gad, David’s seer. 
Although David was himself endowed with a 
prophetic gift, yet, in matters relating to himself 
or his kingdom, he was in the habit of consultin 
the Lord through the medium of the priests, an 
when he failed to do so, a prophet was sent on 
extraordinary occasions to admonish or chastise 
him. Gad, a private friend, was occasionally 
employed as the bearer of these prophetic mes- 
sages, 11. Choose thee, &c. To the three evils 
these correspond in beautiful agreement: three 
years, three months, three days (Bertheau). (See 
on 2 Sam. xxiv. 13.)’ 13, let me fall now into the 
hand of the Lord...let me not fall into tho 
hand of man. alice had taught him that 
human passion and vengeance had no bounds, 
whereas our wise and gracious Father in heaven 
knows the kind, and regulates the extent, of chas- 
tisement which every one needs, 

214, So the Lord, . a sent an angel unto 


Jerusalem to destroy it. The infliction only of 
the pestilence is here noticed, without any ac- 
count of its duration or its ravages, while a 
minute description is given of the visible appear- 
ance and menacing attitude of the destroying 
angel. (As to the reality of this angelic appear- 
ance, and the insuperable objections to the opin- 
ion that the “‘angel” was only a bold figure or 

oetical description of the pestilence, see on 2 
eam xxiv.) stood by the threshing-floor of 
Ornan the Jebusite. Ornan was probably his 
Hebrew or Jewish, Araunah his Jebusite or 
Canaanitish, name. Whether he was the old king 
of Jebus, as that title is given to him, 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 23, or not, he had been converted to the 
worship of the true God, and was possessed both 
of property and influence. 16. David lifted up 
his eyes, and saw the angel. . . stand between 
the earth and the heaven. This vision was ex- 
hibited to David, that he might have time to offer 
up prayers for the city, which was going to have 
the infliction of the plague. So that the hovering 
of the angel was to show that there was room to 
pray for mercy, just as God was going to deal out 
the punishment. It was not as yet fallen on the 
land, nor yet had done any execution. ‘When 
God’s wrath is to be executed, the earthly and 
visible ministers of His judgments, and the unseen 
armies of heaven, are evermore leagued together. 
The natural eye sees only those; the spiritual eye 
beholds the other also behind. It is ever at 
such moments as it was with Israel of old. The 
multitude, to whom the purged spiritual eyo was 
wanting, beheld only the outward calamity—the 
wasting pestilence; but ‘‘ David lifted up his eyes, 
and saw the angel of the Lord stand between 
the earth and the heaven, baring a drawn sword 
in his hand”’ (Trench, ‘On the ‘arables,’ p, 223). 
David and the elders. . . clothed in aackeloth, 
fell upon their faces. _ They apyered in the garb, 
and assumed the attitude, of humble penitents, 
coment their sins and deprecating the wrath 
0 


David builds 1 CHRONICLES XXI. an altar. 
said unto God, Js it ‘not I that commanded the people to be numbered? | _8.° 107. 
even I it is that have sinned, and done evil indeed; but as for ™ these |‘ 2Sem. 4.17. 
sheep, what have they done? Let thine hand, I pray thee, 0 Lorp my faith & 
God, be on me, and on °my father’s house; but not on thy people, that “iki sat 
they should be plagued. Padi 

18 ‘hen the angel of the Lorp commanded Gad to say to David, that |” 5o"..'2" 


David should go up, and set up an altar unto the Lorp in the threshing- 
19 floor of Ornan the Jebusite. And David went up at the saying om Gad, 


33, 
John 10, 11, 


20 which he spake in the name of the Lorp. And Ornan turned back, and| gon os 


22 David with zs face to the 


23 may be ?stayed from the people. 
thee, and let my lord the 


I will not take that which zs thine for the 


saw the angel; and his four sons with him hid themselves. Now Ornan | 1Jobn3.10, 
21 was threshing wheat. And as David came to Ornan, Ornan looked, and | ° Fx »& 
saw David, and went out of the threshing-floor, and bowed himself to My fini 
ound, Then David said to Ornan, 7Grant} Oroan 
me the place of this threshing-floor, that I may build an altar therein | ‘ured 
unto the Lorp: thou shalt grant it me for the full price; that the plague | [eore° 
And Ornan said unto David, Tiake z¢ to | angel, then 
: ing do that which is good in his eyes: lo, 1} he andhis 
ve thee the oxen also for burnt offerings, and the threshing instruments| Vithnie 
24 for wood, and the wheat for the meat offering; I give it all. And king] nia sedi 
David said to Ornan, Nay; but I will verily buy it for the full price: for | , selves. 
will RD, nor offer burnt offerings | > Nv 10.18 
25 without cost. So %David gave to Ornan for the place six hundred shekels} Num. 25.8 
And David built there an altar unto the Lorp, and | * ee 2. 


26 of gold by weight. 


offered burnt offerings and peace offerings, 


and called upon the Lorp; 


18-30.—Hz sBuiIntps AN ALTAR. 

18, the angel of the Lord commanded Gad to 
gay. The order about the erection of n altar, as 
well as the indication of its site, is described, 2 
Sam. xxiv. 18, as brought directly by Gad. Here 
we are informed of the quarter whence the pro- 
phet got his commission. It is only in the later 
stages of Israel’s history that we find angels em- 
ployed in communicating the Divine will to the 

rophets. the threshing-floor of Ornan the 

ebuaite. It appears that long after David had 
taken the fortress of Jebus and fixed his residence 
there, Jerusalem was not the exclusive property o 
anyonetribe, Judah and ori sar om continued with- 
out doubt toinhabit it, in brotherly communion, and 
the Jebusite lived there, as before, along with his 
new masters. 20. Ornan turned back, and saw the 
angel [The Septuagint has, xai éréorpépev ’Opvd. 
xal elde roy BaciAéa, and Ornan turned back, and 
saw the king. This is the reading in 2 Sam. xxiv. 
20.} +Ornan was threshing wheat {o97, plural, 
grains of wheat; #7, was treading out wheat ; 
Septuagint, iv ddouv wvpdus, was bruising, crush- 
ing wheat]. In later times the Jews appear to 
have used threshing instruments (cf. Isa. xli. 15), 
‘and the verb [#7], was treading, may have been 
retained in common use, merely from the early 
custom of triturating by oxen (Sir G, Wilkinson, 
in Rawlinson’s ‘Herodotus,’ ii, p. 22). If the 
census was entered upon in autumn, the begin- 
ning of the civil year, the nine and a half months 
it occupied would end at wheat harvest. |. The 
common way of threshidg corn is bys reading it 
out on a high level area, and driving ackwards 
and forwards upon it two oxen harnessed to 
clumsy sledge with three rollers and some sharp 
spikes, The driver sits on his knees on the box, 
while another peasant is employed in drawing 
back the straw and separating it from the grain 
underneath. By this operation the chaff is very 


bh ch and the grain threshed out. 23. 1 
pig man the threshing instruments for 


give thee... 


| wood—i, ¢., to burn the sacrifice of the oxen. 


Very little of the real import—the haste, and the 
vaiue of the present offered—can be understood 
in this country. The offering was made for 
instant use, Orvan, hereby hoping to terminate 
the pestilence without a moment's delay, ‘gave 
all ’—oxen, the large threshing machine, and the 
wheat. 25. David gave... for the place six 
hundred shekels of gold. At first he bought only 
the cattle and the threshing instruments, for 
which he paid fifty shekels of silver (2 Sam. XXxiv. 
24); afterwards he purchased the whole property, 


¢ | mount Moriah, on which the future temple stood. 


Although gold is frequently mentioned in the 
early books of Scripture, it 18 only as jewels and 
ornaments. It was not used as a medium of 
trade or commerce. The purchase of Araunah’s 
threshing-floor is the first transaction in which 
it is recorded that ser was used as money,—High 
in the centre of the mountain platform rises a 
remarkable rock, now covered by the dome of 
‘the Sakrah.’ It is irregular in its form, and 
measures about 60 feet in one direction and 50 
feet in the other. It is the natural surface of 
mount Moriah, and is thought by many to be the 
rock of the threshing-floor of Araunab, selected 
by David, and continued by Solomon and Zerub:- 
babel, as ‘the unhewn stone’ on which to build 
the altar (Bartlett's Walks about Jerusalem ;’ 
Stanley), 26. David built there an altar. He 
went in procession with his leading men from the 
royal palace, down mount Zion, and through the 
intervening city; and, having plenty of space on 
his own property, he was commanded, under 
peremptory direction, to go & considerable dis- 
tance from his homé, up mount Moriah, to erect 
an altar on premises which he had to buy. It 
was on or close to the spot where Abrabam had 
offered up Isaac, and offered burnt offerings 
and peace offerings. ‘I would remark, on this 
sole decided instance of a peace offering being 
made away from the sanctuary, that it is men- 
tioned as extraordivary: the peculiar circum: 


David prepares for 1 CHRONICLES XXII. building the temple. 


and "he answered him from heaven by fire upon the altar of burnt offering. 
27 And the Lorp commanded the angel, and he put up his sword again into 
the sheath thereof, ae 
28 At that time when David saw that the Lorp had answered him in the 
29 threshing-floor of Ornan the Jebusite, then he sacrificed there. For ‘the 
tabernacle of the Lorp, which Moses made in the wilderness, and the altar 
of the burnt offering, were at that season in the high place at *Gibeon. 
30 But David could not go before it to enquire of God: for he “was afraid 
22 because of the sword of the angel of the Lorp. THEN David said, “This 
#8 oe house of the Lorp God, and this és the altar of the burnt offering 
for Israel. 
2 And David commanded to gather together >the strangers that were in 
the land of Israel; and he set masons to hew wrought stones to build 
3 the house of God. And David prepared iron in abundance for the nails 
for the doors of the gates, and for the joinings; and brass in abundance 
4 without ‘weight; also cedar trees in abundance: for “the Zidonians, and 
5 they of Tyre, brought much cedar wood to David. And David said, 
‘Solomon my son is young and tender, and the house that is to be builded 
for the Lorp must be exceeding magnifical, of fame and of glory through- 
out all countries: I will therefore now make preparation for it. So David 
CS ae abundantly before his death, 
6 hen he called for Solomon. his son, and charged him to build an house 
7 for the Lorp God of Israel. And David said to Solomon, My son, as for 
me, /it was in my mind to build an house ? unto the name of the Lorp 
8 my God: but the word of the Lorp came to me, saying, “Thou hast shed 
blood abundantly, and hast made great wars: thou shalt not build an 
louse unto my name, because thon That shed much blood upon the carth 
$ in my sight. “Behold, ‘a son shall be born to thee, who shall be a man of 
rest; and I will give him J rest from all his enemics round about: for his 
name shall be.’ Solomon, and I will give peace and quietness unto Israel 
10 in his days. He*shall build an house for my name; and ‘he shall be 
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my son, and I will be his father; and I will establish the throne of his | Hp 1's, 


stances of the case, and the revealed will of God, 6-19.—HE instructs Sotomon. 


occasioned a departure from the otherwise con- 6. Then he called for Solomon. ., and charged 
stant rule’ (‘Israel after the Flesh,’ p.. 148: see| him. The earnestness and solemnity of this 


on 2 Sam, xxiv. 25). answered him from heaven address cre 


ates an impression that it was given a 


by fire—(see Lev. ix. 24; 1 Ki. xviii, 21-23; 2 Kivi. | little before the old king’s decease. He unfolded 


12; 2 Chr. vii. 1.) 
28. when David saw . . ~ he sacrificed there— building of God’s 


his great and long-cherished plan, enjoined the 


or he continued to sacrifice there. Perceiving his| as his son and successor, and described the 
sacrifiee was acceptable, he proceeded to make resources that were at command for carrying on 


additional offerings there, and seek favour by | the work. The vast 
prayer and expiatory rites; for the dread of the | he had accumulated, in the prec 
menacing angel destroying Jerusalem while he| have been spoil taken from the 
was absent in. the centre of worship at Gibeon, | conquered and the cities he had sa 


especially reverence for the Divine Being, led him shalt not build an house unto my name 
to continue his adorations in that place which | thou hast shed much blood. An inna 
God (2 Chr. iii. 1) had hallowed by the tokens of | of .Propriety dictates the purification of 


His presence and gracious acceptanee, shipper from all detilement when about to engage 
CHAP. XXII. 1-5.—Davip PREPARES FOR | in the solemn rites of religion. Above all, permdits 


BUILDING THE TEMPLE. luted with 
1. David said, This is the house. By the! the heathen, of 
miraculous sign of fire from heaven, and Perhaps | in the works 


amongst 


which many instances are found 


other intimations, David understood it to be t e| ‘liad, vi 835 ;- Buripides, ‘} pie ia in Tauris,’ 


wall of God that the national place of worshi v., 380; Virgil, ‘fiueid,’ vi. b 
should be fixed there, and he forthwith proceeded | prevented the acceptance ef the 
make preparations for the erection of the sacred services (Isa, i. 15), and op 


Canaanites (2 ly viii. 7-10), from whom was declaration, which pointed to David’s p 


exacted a tmbu 6 of bond-service, and partly war | can be understood onl i 
captives (2 Cnt 7), reserved for the great work | of the material temple. David. h 


osterity, 


0 reference to the erection 
temp. ere refers the 
sanouncement primarily to Solomon, and Solomon 


Daeid makes 1 CHRONICLES XXIIq. Solomon king. 


11 kingdom over Israel for ever. Now, my son, the ™Lorp be with thee; 
and prosper thou, and build the house of the Lorp thy God, as he hath 
12 said of thee. Only the Lorn “give thee wisdom and understanding, and 
give thee charge concerning Israel, that thou mayest keep the law of| Ps 721 
13 the Lorp thy God. Then °shalt thou prosper, if thou takest heed to | ° Jost.1., 
fulfil the statutes and judgments which the Lorp charged Moses with tae 


B. C. 1017. 
™ Rom. 8, St, 
* Deut. 4. 6. 

1 Ki 38,9, 


concerning Israel: ? be strong,.and of good courage; dread not, nor be| 1K1 9.46 
dismayed. ch. 31. 9, 
14 Now, behold, in my trouble I have prepared for the house of the Lorp eas 
an hundred thousand talents of gold, and a thousand thousand talents of | | les +. 10 
silver; and of brass and iron without weight; for it is in abundance: |’ hes °t" 
timber also and stone have [ prepared; and thou mayest add thereto. | s or, ie ie 
15 Moreover there are workmen with thee in abundance, hewers and|_ poverty. 
8 workers of stone and timber, and all manner of cunning men for every | * 7™at'™ 
16 manner of work. Of the gold, the silver, and the brass, and the iron, dar. 
there is no number. Arise therefore, and be doing, and the Lorp be] , penters. 
with thee. hess eee 
17 David also commanded all the princes of Israel to help Solomon his} sam 7.1. 
18 son, saying, Is not the Lorp you God with you? and hath he not| , °c. 2- 
given yor rest on every side? for he hath given the inhabitants of the}. a bal 
and into mine hand; and the land is subdued before the Lorn, and} s0ur.s.7. 
19 before his people. Now "set yeur heart and your soul to seek the Lorp basta ee 
your God: arise therefore, and build ye the sanctuary of the Lorp God, to| cuae. ::. 
‘ bring the ark of the covenant of the Lorn, and the holy vessels of God, | * 1+ 1.33. 
into the house that is to be built to the name of the Lorp. x4 Pgs: 
23 SO when David was old and full of days, he made “Solomon his son} %. — 
king over Israel. pc am 
2 And he gathered together ail the princes of Israel, with the priests and Na 
3 the Levites. Now the Levites were numbered from the age of ° thirty | * Deut. 1.13, 
years and upward: and their number by their polls, man by man, was| $'.?6 
4 thirty and eight thousand. Of which, twenty and four thousand |« eta 
were to set forward the work of the house of the Lorn; and six thousand | 8 chr 20.25. 
5 were officers ‘and judges: moreover four thousand were porters; and four |, ab ih 
thousand praised the Lorp with the instruments which I made, said eal, 
David, to praise therewith, ch. 6. 1. 
6 And ‘David divided them into 2courses among the sons of Levi, namely, Bane ee 
Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. a alvaions. 


applies it to himself, 1 Ki, v. 5; 2 Chr. vi. 7; and 
the Lord applies it also to Solomon, when He 
appeared to him (2 Chr. vii. 7, 18). 12. keep the 
law of the Lord thy God. 13. Then shalt thou 
prosper, &c.—(cf. 2 Sam. viii. 12-17.) 

Peta XXIII. 1.—Davip maxzs SoLomon 

ING. 

1. when David wasold. . . he made Solomon 
... king. This brief statement, which comprises 
the substance of 1 Ki. i. 32-48, is made here solely 
to introduce an account of the preparations car- 
ried on by David gorieg the latter years of his life 
for providing a national place of worship. 

2-6.—NuMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
LervITEs. 


2, he gathered together all the princes of 
Israel. All important measures re to the 
public interest were submitted for consideration 
to a general assembly of the representatives of the 
tribes, (ch. xiii, 1; xv. 25; xxi 17; xxvi.) 3. the 
Levites were numbered , .. thirty and eight 
+housand—four times their number at the early 
census taken ec eS (see on Num. iv. and fal 
It waa in all sae this vast increase tha 


suggested and rendered expedient that classifica- 
tion, made in the last year of David’s reign, which 
the present and three subsequent chapters describe. 
by their polls, man by man—women and children 
were notincluded, 4. twenty and four thousand 
were to set forward the work of the house of the 
Lord. They were not to preside over all the ser- 
vices of the temple. The Levites were subject to 
the priests, and they were superior to the Nethi- 
nima and other servants, who were not of the race 
of Levi. But they had certain departments of 
duty assigned, some of which are here specified. 
6. praised the Lord with the instruments which 
I made. David seems to have been an inveutor 
of many of the musical instruments used in the 
temple (Amos vi. 5). 

6. David divided them into courses among the 
sons of Levi. These are enumerated according to 
their fathers’ houses, but no more of these are 
mentioned here than the 24,000 who were engaged 
in the work connected with the Lord’s house. 
The fathers’ houses of those Levites corresponded 
with the classes into which they (Josephus, * Anti- 
quities’) as well as the pais were divided (see op 
eh. xxiv. 20-31; xxvi. 20-28). 


Office of 1 CHRONICLES XXIII. the Levites, 


Of the Gershonites were Laadan and Shimei. The sons of Laadan; | 3 & 10%. 
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8 did not 


he chief was Jebiel, and Zetham, and Joel, three. The sons of Shimei; 
Shelomith, and Haziel, and Haran, three. _ These were the chief of the a 
fathers of Laadan. And the sons of Shimei were Jahath, Zina, and |+ ex. ¢. is 
Jeush, and Beriah. These four were the sons of Shimei. And Jahath eek? 
was the chief, and Zizah the second: but Jeush and Beriah *had not | Hep 6.4 
many sons; therefore they were in one reckoning, according to their |» Ete, re 
father’s house. ’ ae 
, The/sons of Kohath; Amram, Izhar, Hebron, and Uzziel, four. The sch 
sons of Amram; Aaron and Moses: and ’ Aaron was separated, that he} 1 sam.228. 
should sanctify the most holy things, he and his sons for ever, *to burn Ee ae 
incense before the Lorp, ‘to minister unto him, and ‘to bless in his name |4 ps9 0, 
for ever. Now concerning Moses the man of God, his sons were named | 4 ur, the 
of the tribe of Levi. The * sons of Moses sere Gershom and Eliezer. Of| | 7 
the sons of Gershom, Shebuel zas the chief. And the sons of Eliezer bighly 
were Rehabiah 4 the chief. And Eliezer had none other sons ; but the} mutt- 
sons of Rehabiah Swere very many. Of the sons of Izhar ; Shelomith the Rips 
chief. Of the sons of Hebron; Jeriah the first, Amariah the second, | yiicmen, 
Jahaziel the third, and dekameatt ene fourth. Of the sons of Uzziel; , Gen 1 
Micah the first, and Jesiah the second. : gy 
The sons of Merari; Mabli, and Mushi. The sons of Mahbli; Eleazar b Seaton ar. 
and Kish. And Eleazar died, and had no sons, but daughters: and their |¢ Nam. 1s. 
brethren the sons of Kish ‘took them. The ™sons of Mushi 3 Mahli, sta a = 
and Eder, and Jeremoth, three, : a 
These were the sons of “Levi after the house of their fathers ; even | 1 Or, ard he 
the chief of the fathers, as they were counted by number of names by their | dwelletn 
polls, that did the work for the service of the house of the Lorn, from the | saiem ete. 
age of °twenty years and upward. For David said, The Lorp God of Jar 4. 6. 
Israel hath given rest unto his people, 7that they may dwell in Jerusalem bane 
for ever: and also unto the Levites: they shall no more? carry the taber-| station 
nacle, nor any vessels of it for the service thereof. For by the last words | wasat the 
of David the Levites were § numbered from twenty years old and above: rest gad 
because ° their office was to wait on the sons of Aaron, for the service of | ‘saron. 
the house of the Lorp, in the courts, and in the chambers, and in the| Neb 11.21. 
-11.—Sons or GrersHon. to burn incense (2 Chr. xxix. 1] ; Luke i. 9), and to 


7. the Gershonites. They had nine fathers’| minister in the temple, and to invoke the blessing 


i L d three f of God on the people (Num. vi. 32; Deut. x. 8)— 
renga ceeeagended from Losdan an Sovhrcha were common to all the priests. wl, concerning 
12-20.—Or Konatr Moses. His sons were ranked with the Levites 


12, The sons of Kohath. He was the founder | generally, but not introduced into the distinctive 
nine Levitical fathers’ houses. 13, Aaron was | Portion of the descendants of Levi, who Were 


of 


separated, that he should sanctify the most pbpointed, to the special functions o 


holy things—i, ¢., according to Hitzig, Wieseler, 
and others, to the altar of burnt offering (Exod. 1 aie PORE ne Ay Thay” coli prised ets 
x. 37) [Ow IP wp ies7pN?, to sanctify him fathers’ houses. Summing them to ether, Ger- 


Xxi 
ag 


a most holy person). ‘This we believe to be shon founded nine fathers houses, 


the true meaning. Aaron could not sanctify the | and Merari six—total, twenty-four. 
vessels and furniture of the sanctuary, which, 24-32.—OFFICE OF THE LEVITES. 
having been already dedicated to God, were 24. These were the sons of Levi . 
already sanctified as far as they could be: neither | the work... from ... twenty years and upward. 


can the word here denote ‘the holy of holies,’ ‘the | The enumeration of 


mo, 


not the whole sacred editice, which (Num. xviii. | he saw afterwards 


10) 


always the article prefixed (see this subject fully | years of age. The 


the priest- 


ohath nine, 


.. that did 


the Levites was made by 


st holy place;’ for it is difficult to perceive how | David (v. 3) on the same rule as that followed by 
Aaron should sanctify the innermost crypt and | Moses (Num. iv. 3)—viz., from thirty years. But 


that this rule might be bene- 


is called ‘* the most holy place.” Besides, these ficially relaxed, and that the enrolment of Levites 
words, when they signify the holy of holies, have | for their proper duties might be made from twenty 


ark and tabernacle being now 


euiaeed, Hengstenbery, ‘ Christology,’ iii., pp. 120- stationary at Jerusalem, the labour of the Levites 


eld 


as all his male descend: r 
works which, it is Ppeaee they were to 


123). he and his sons for ever—himself and his | was greatly diminished, as the 


est sons as the high prveata in succession, as well obliged to transport its heay 
ants as the priests; for the | to 
do—viz., of 


y were no longer 
y furniture from place 
pace. 28, their office was to wait on the sone 

on—+. ¢., the priests for the time being. 29, 


The division 


29 God; both for ?the showbread, and for” 
80 and for that which is fried, and for all manner of ‘measure and size; and 
31 even; and to offer all burnt sacrifices unto the Lorp "in the sabbaths, in 


32 commanded unto them, continually before the Lorp: and that they should 


service of the house of the Lorp. 


94 NOW thesé are the divisions of the sons of Aaron. 
2 Aaron; Nadab, and Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar. 


3 and Ithamar executed the priest's office. 


accordin 


there were sixteen chief men of the house of thetr fathers, and ei 
5 the sons of Ithamar, according to the house of their fathers. 


of the sons of Ithamar. 


6 And Shemaiah the son of Nethaneel “the scribe, one of the Levites, 


to their offices in their service. 
4 And there were more chief men found of the sons of Eleazar than of the 


1 CHRONICLES XXIV. of the priests, 
purifying of all holy things, and the work of the service of the house of |_3 © 1%. 
; the fine flour for meat offering, | * &x. 25. 30. 
and for ‘the unleavened cakes, and for that which is baked in the ! pan, |" Petes 
} * Lev. 2.4 
“to stand every moruing to thank and praise the Lorp, and likewise at |” Ur fst 
plate. 
the new moons, and on the “set feasts, by number, according to the order Merits 7 
ch, 25, 1-7. 
* keep the charge of the tabernacle of the congregation, and the charge of | *,°*7*?* 
the holy place, and ’the charge of the sons of Aaron their brethren, in the] 2 Chr. 31.2, 
, * Num.10,10. 
“The sons of | fet * 
r ; Bate? Nedab wedi sacar 
Abihu died before their father, and had no children: therefore Eleazar | ” <i 2. 4. 
And David distributed them, | « Num js 
both Zadok of the sons of Eleazar, and Ahimelech of the sons of Ithamar, | ¥ um Pe 
i. 6.4, 
oh. 27 
sons of Ithamar; and thus were they divided. Among the sons of Eleazar | “Ar % 
tamong| tev. 101 
as of It d hus were | Num. s.2, 
they divided “by lot, one sort with another; for the governors of the sanc- | , hu 9 
tuary, and governors of the house of God, were of the sons of Eleazar, and Muti. te.et 
® Josh. 18.10, 
ee 
wrote them before the king, and the princes, and Zadok the priest, and hh peg 
Ahimelech the son of Abiathar, and before the chief of the fathers of the | ¢1Kt4 s. 
priests and Levites: one ! principal household being taken for Eleazar, and | , Via ty 
the father. 


one taken for Ithamar. 


for all manner of measure and size—i. ¢., to see 
tbat all thinge used in the Lord’s house should be 
according to the standard of the sanctuary. 30. 
And to stand every morning, &c.—i.¢., to pet- 
form all the requisite functions of sacred officials. 
The number of 38,000 Levites, exclusive of priests, 
was doubtless more than sufficient for the ordi- 
nary service of the tabernacle. But this pious 
king thought that it would contribute to the glory 
of the Lord to employ as many officers in . His 
divine service as ssible. These first rules, 
however, which David instituted, were temporary, 
as bet | different arrangements were made after 
the ark had been deposited in the tabernacle of 


Zion. 

CHAP. XXIV. 1-19.—Drvisions or THE Sons 
or AARON INTO FouR AND TWENTY O2DERS. 

1. Now these are the divisions of the sons of 
Aaron—({see on cb. xxiii. 6.) 2. Nadab and Abihu 
died before their father—i. ¢., not in his presence, 
but during his lifetime (see marginal reference). 
therefore Eleazar and Ithamar executed the 
priest’s office. In consequence of the death of his 
two eldest sons without issue, the descendants of 
Aaron were comprised in the families of Eleazar 
and Ithamar. Both of these sons discharged the 

riestly functions as assistants to their father. 

leazar succeeded him, and in his line the high 

riesthood continued until it Was transferred to the 
tantly of Ithamar, in the person of Eli. 3. Zadok 
_, and Ahimelech of the sons of Ithamar. This 
statement, taken in connection with ». 6, is not a 
little perplexing, since (2 Sam. xv. 24, 35; xx. 25) 
Abiathar is mentioned as the person conjoined, in 
David’s time, with Zadok in the collegiate exercise 
of the high pe Some think that the 


words have been transposed, reading, Abiathar 
the son of Ahimelech. But there is no ground for 
regarding the text as faulty. The high priests of 
the line of Ithamar were the following :—Abiah or 
Abimelech, his son Abiathar, his son Ahimelech. 
We frequently find the grandfather and grandson 
called by the same name (see list of high priests 
of the line of Eleazar, cb. vy. 30-41). ence the 
author of the Chronicles was acquainted with 
Ahimelech, son of Abiathar, who, for some reason, 
discharged the duties of high priest in David's 
reign, and during the lifetime of his father (for 
Abiathar was living in the time of Solomon, 1 Ki. 
ii. 27) (Keil). 

4 there were more chief men found. The 
Hebrew may be translated, ‘there were more 
men as to heads of the sons of Eleazar It is 
true, in point of fact, that by the census the 
number of individuals belonging to the family of 
Eleazar was found greater than in that of Ithamar. 
And this, of necessity, led to there being more 
fathers’ houses, and consequently more chiefs or 

residents of courses in the former. 5, Thus were 

hey divided by lot. This method of allocation 
was adopted manifestly to remove all cause of 
jealousy as to precedence and the right of perform- 
ing particular duties. , 

6. one principal household. The upacrins 
reading is preferable, ‘one house of the father.’ 
The lot was cast in a deliberate and solemn man- 
ner, in presence of the king, the princes, the two 
high priests, and the chiefs of the priestly and 
Levitical families; the heads of the families be- 
longing to Eleazar and Ithamar were alternately 
bronght forward to draw, and the name of eac 
individual, as called, registered by an attendant 


The number 1 CHRONICLES XXV. of the singers, 


7 Now the first lot came forth to Jehoiarib, the second to * Jedaiah, the — 
9 third to /Harim, the fourth to Seorim, the fifth to Malchijah, the sixth —_ leg 
10 to Mijamin, the seventh to Hakkoz, the eighth ? to Abijah, the ninth to |, gos-o o1, 
12 Jeshuah, the tenth to Shecaniah, the eleventh to Eliashib, the twelfth to | @ Neb 12. 4, 
13 Jakim, the thirteenth to Huppah, the fourteenth to Jeshebeab, the fif- po 
15 teenth to Bilgah, the sixteenth to Immer, the seventeenth to Hezir, the! sinam-s.40. 
16 eighteenth to Aphses, the nineteenth to Pethahiah, the twentieth to = 9. 25, 
17 Jehezekel, the one and twentieth to Jachin, the two and twentieth to | , cane 
18 Gamul, the three and twentieth to Delaiah, the four and twentieth to ch. 0. 26, 
Maaziah. uke 1. 8 
19 These ecere the * orderings of them in their service to come into the|, 2%, 5 
house of the Lorp, according ‘to their manner, under Aaron their father, |” ghebuet. 
as the Lorp God of Israel had commanded him. * ch 28.17, 
20 _And the rest of the sons of Levi were these: Of the sons of Amram ; | * $28", 
21 /Shubael: of the sons of Shubael ; Jehdeiah. Concerning *Rehabiah: | itn. 
22 of the sons of Rehabiah, the first sas Isshiah. Of the Izharites; 'She- hes eg 
23 lomoth: of the sons of Shelomoth; Jahath. And the sons of ™ Hebron; |, or e3 
Jeriah the first, Amariah the second, Jahaziel the third, Jekameam the] Num3 .o, 
24 fourth. Of the sons of Uzziel ; Michah: of the sons of Michah ; Shamir. | 3. 
25 The brother of Michah was Isshiah: of the sons of Isshiah; Zechariah. | , & % 2. 
26 The “sons of Merari were Mahli and Mushi: the sons of Jaaziah; Beno. 
27 The sons of Merari by Jaaziah ; Beno, and Shoham, and Zaccur, and Ibri, ayaer ek 
28 Of Mahli came Eleazar, °who had no sons, Concerning Kish: the son | «e** 
30 of Kish was Jerahmeel. The ? sons also of Mushi; Mahli, and Eder, and | ch 24.4, 
Jerimoth. These were the sons of the Levites after the house of their |° a a 
31 fathers. ‘These likewise cast lots over against their brethren the sons of | 1 otherwise 
Aaron in the presence of David the king, and Zadok, and Ahimelech, | callea 
and the chief of the fathers of the priests and Levites, even the principal att 
fathers over against their younger brethren. * 
25 MOREOVER David and the %ca tains of the host separated to the | by the 
service of the sons of ’ Asaph, and of eman, and of Jeduthun, who should Eins: 
“prophesy with harps, with psalteries, and with cymbals: and the number 
2 of the workmen according to their service was: Of the sons of Asaph; @ ver 11, 
Zaccur, and Joseph, and Nethaniah, and 1Asarelah, the sons of Asaph, otra 
under the hands of Asaph, which prophesied according to the order of 
3 the king. Of Jeduthun: the sons of Jeduthun; Gedaliah, and 4Zeri, | mentioned, 
and Jeshaiah, Hashabiah, and Mattithiah, °six, under the hands of their |, Coe 
father Jeduthun, who prophesied with a harp, to give thanks and to| Azarec. 
4 praise the Lorp. Of Heman: the sons of Heman; Bukkiah, Mattaniah, |/ver 2, 
Uzziel, /Shebuel, and Jerimoth, Hananiah, Hanani, Eliathah, Giddalti, | See>el. 


secretary. To accommodate the casting of the lots | are mentioned as having assisted him ip regulating 
to the inequality of the numbers—there being six- | the order of the priests and Levites, who should 
teen fathers’ houses of Eleazar and only eig t of | prophesy with harps, &c, [O'%233, chanting, 
Ithamar—it was arranged that every house of Itha- raising God with sacred songs (cf. 1 Sam. x. 
mar should reckon as two lots; or, what is the B ll; xix. 20; Luke i. 67); Septuagint, rods 
same eg 0 that every two houses of Eleazar drop Seyyouévous, uttering sounds.) 2. which pro. 
should be followed by one of Ithamar. If, then, | phested—i.¢., in’ this connection, played with 
ye Suppose @ commencement to have been made instruments. This metaphorical ’a plication of 
by pone order would be as followa:—One | the term “prophesy” most probably originated 
and two, Eleazar; three, Ithamar; four and five, | in the practice of the prophets, who endeavoured 

“eazar; six, Ithamar; seven and eight, Eleazar: to rouse their prophetic spirit by the animating 
nine, Ithamar; and go forth (Bertheau). The lot influence of music (see on 2 Ki. iii, 15). It is said 
determined also the order of the Preste service. | that Asaph did this ‘accordin to David’s order,’ 
That of the Levites was afterwards distributed by ecause by royal appointment e officiated in the 
the same arrangement (v. 31), tabernacle on Zion (ch. xvi. 37-41), while other 
cope ts 1-7.—NUMBER AND OFFICE oF leaders of the sacred music were stationed at 


1. David and the captains of the host—j.¢, | Gideon. according to the order of the king ["7~>p 
the princes (ch. xxiii, 2; xxxiv. 6). It is probable | 17921—by the hands of the king; i. €., according 
that the king was attended on the occasion of | to the king’s order, under the personal super- 


arranging the singers io same parties that | intendence of Asaph and his colleagues. 5, 


The divisions 1 CHRONICLES XXVI, of the porters. 
5 and Romamti-ezer, Joshbekashah, Mallothi, Hothir, and Mahazioth: all | _8.© 100. 
these were the sons of Heman the king’s “seer in the ‘words of God, to |?1Sam «0. 
lift up the horn. And *God gave to Heman fourteen sons and three a 
6 daughters, All these eere under the hands of their father for song im the | ch.z1.9. 
house of the Lorp, with cymbals, psalteries, and harps, for the service of | ob. 26. 28. 
the house of God, ®according to the king’s order to Asaph, Jeduthun, and| 9.2, 
7 Heman. So the number of them, with their brethren that were instructed | « Or 
in the ‘songs of the Lorp, even all that were cunning, was two hundred | matters, 
fourscore and eight. sector 
8 And they cast lots, ward against ward, as well the small as the great, | Gen. 90.2 
9 4the teacher as the scholar. on the first lot came forth for Asaph to| Sen 33.5 
Joseph: the second to Gedaliah, who with his brethren and sons were paca . 
10 twelve: the third to Zaccur, he, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve:| chia s. 
11 the fourth to *Izri, he, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the fifth| Ps 12.8. 
13 to Nethaniah, he, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the sixth to ae an 
14 Bukkiah, fe, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the seventh to | * by the 
15 Jesharelah, Ae, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the eighth to | hands of 
16 Jeshaiah, Ae, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the ninth to ft ane 
17 Mattaniah, he, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the tenth to} kph 610, 
18 Shimei, Ae, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the eleventh to pee 
19 Azareel, he, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the twelfth tol; nis or 
20 Hashabiah, he, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the thirteenth to | 2 cbr2s.13, 
21 Shubael, 4e, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the fourteenth to He 7 
22 Mattithiah, 4e, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the fifteenth to|, ni a4 
23 Jeremoth, he, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the sixteenth to| Rev. 6.8. 
24 Hananiah, he, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the seventeenth to | _Fev_1. 
25 Joshbekashah, fe, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the eighteenth Bw a 


26 to Hanani, he, his sons, and hic brethren, were twelve: the nineteenth to ons 
27 Mallothi, fe, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the twentieth to 
28 Eliathah, he, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the one and| 2%: 
29 twentieth to Hothir, Ze, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: the two 

and twentieth to Giddalti, he, his sons, and his brethren, were twelve: 
30 the three and twentieth to Mahazioth, he, his sons, and his brethren, were |. ™ 


31 twelve: the ‘four and twentieth to Romamti-ezer, he, his sons, and his|’ 2," 
brethren, were twelve. miab, 
26 CONCERNING the divisions of the porters: Of the *Korhites was |° ch. 6 *. 
2 ’Meshelemiah the son of Kore, of the sons ‘of Asaph. And the sons of | ftiasaph. 


Heman the king’sseer. The title of seer or prophet 
of David is also given to Gad (ch. xxi. 9), and to 
Jeduthun (2 Chr. xxix. 15), in the words (margin, 
roatters) of God. to lift up the horn—i.e., to 
blow loudly in the worship of God; or perhaps it 
means nothing more than that he presided over 
the wind instruments, as Jeduthun over the harp. 
Heman had been appointed at first to serve 
at Gibeon (ch. xvi. 41); but his destination seems 
to have been changed at a subsequent period. 
God gave to Heman... sons and... daughters, 
The daughters are mentioned solely because, from 
their musical taste and talents, epey formed part 
of the choir (Ezra ii. 65; Neh. vii. 67; Ps. lxviii. 25). 
6. All these were under the hands of their father. 
Asaph had four sons, Jeduthun six, and Heman 
fourteen, equal to twenty-four—making the musi- 
cians, with their brethren the singers, an amount 
of 288; for, like the priests and Levites, they 
were divided into twenty-four courses pf twelve 
men each, equal to 288, who served a week in 
rotation; and these, half of whom officiated every 
week with a proportionate number of assistants, 
were skilful and experienced musicians, capable 
of leading and ammia pad the general musical 


ee ee comprised no less than 4,000 (che 
xxili. 5). 

8-31.—THEIR Division By Lot 1nTo Four anD 
TWENTY ORDERS. 

8. they cast lots, ward against ward. ‘‘ Ward” 
is an old English word for division or company. 
The lot was cast to determine the precedence of 
the classes or divisions over which the musical 
leaders presided ; and, in order to secure an im- 
partial arrangement of their order, the master 
and his assistants, the teacher and his scholars, 
in each class or company, took part in this solemn 
ai 3 of lots. In the first catalogue given in 
this chapter the courses are classed according to 
their employment as musicians; in the second, 
they are arranged in the order of their service. 

CHAP, XXVL 1-12.—Drvisions or THE Por- 
TERS. 

1, Concerning the divisions of the porters, 
There were 4,000 (ch, xxiii. 6), all taken from the 
families of the Kohathites and Merarites (v. 14), 
divided into twenty-four courses—as the priests 
aud musicians. Meshelemiah the son of Kore, 
of the sons of Asaph, Seven sons of Meshelemiah 
are mentioned, v.2, whereas eighteen are given, 


The Levites made 1 CHRONICLES XXVI. 


keepers of the treasures 


Meshelemiah rere Zechariah the first-born, Jediael the second, Zebadiah 


6 the eighth: for God blessed # him. 


7 mighty men of valour. 


the sons and brethren of Hosah zere thirtcen. 
12 


14 the house of their fathers, for every gate. 


of Merari. 


B C. 1013. 
8 the third, Jathniel the fourth, Elam the fifth, Jehohanan the sixth, te 
4 Elioenai the seventh. Moreover the sons of Obed-edom were Shemaiah | (aon 
the first-born, Jehozabad the second, Joah the third, and Sacar the fourth, Gen. 33. 5. 
5 and Nethaneel the fifth, Ammiel the sixth, Issachar the seventh, Peulthai = ag 
Also unto Shemaiah his son were sons | ¢ ch.1¢ 3s, 
born, that ruled throughout the house of their father: for they were |* Gen 4.7. 
The sons of Shemaiah; Othni, and Rephael, and ae 1 
Obed, Elzabad, whose brethren were strong men, Elihu, and Semachiah. | « 6; ¢s wen 
8 All these of the sons of Obed-edom: they, and their sons, and their] forthe 
brethren, able men for strength for the service, zrere threescore and two ae oo 
9 of Obed-edom. And Meshelemiah had sons and brethren, strong men,! great. 
10 eighteen. Also ?Hosah, of the children of Merari, had sons; Simri the | es. 2.6. 
chief, (for though he was not the ‘first-born, yet bis father made him the Seercane 
11 chief ;) Hilkiah the second, Tebaliah the third, Zechariah the fourth: all} 6.13 06 
Col. 3. 1L 
Among these were the divisions of the porters, even among the chief | * see 
men, having wards one against another, to minister in the house of the} Ye, 
13 Lorp. And they cast lots, 2as well the small as the great, according to | 4 Gather- 
And the lot eastward fell to anhaats 
®Shelemiah. Then for Zechariah his son, a wise counsellor, they cast|° th sca.” 
15 lots; and his lot came out northward. To Obed-edom southward; and| 2chr.o.4 
16 to his sons the house of ‘Asuppim. To Shuppim and Hosah the lot came |, CT ai 
Jorth westward, with the gate Shallecheth, by the causeway of the going| part 
17 up, ward against ward. Eastward were six Levites, northward four | 2Ki.23.11. 
18 day, southward four a day, and toward Asuppim two and two. At fe eg he 
19 °Parbar westward, four at the causeway, and two at Parbar. These are| }ki tron 
the divisions of the porters among the sons of Kore, and among the sons tee 
an Po 
Mal 2 10. 


20 And of the Levites, Ahijah was over ’the treasures of the house of God, 


o. 9; but in this latter number his relatives are 
included. 5. God blessed him—i, e,, Obed-edom. 
The occasion of the blessing was his faithful 
custody of the ark (2 Sam. vi. 11, 12), and the 
nature of the blessing (Ps. cxxvii. 5) consisted in 
the great increase of progeny by which his house 
was distinguished: seventy-two descendants are 
reckoned. 6, mighty men of valour. The cir- 
cumstance of physical strength is prominently 
noticed in this chapter, as the office o the porters 
required them not only to act as sentinels of the 
sacred edifice and its precious furniture, agaivst 
attacks of plunderers, or popular insurrection,— 
to be, in fact, a military guard,—but, after the 
temple was built, to open and shut the gates, 
which were extraordinarily large and ponderous. 
10, Simri the chief... though... not the first- 
born. Probably because the family entitled to 
the right of primogeniture had died out, or be- 
cause there were none of the existing families 
which could claim that right. 

12, Among these were the divisions of the 
Porters, even among the chief men. These were 
charged with the duty of superintending the 
watches, being heads of the twenty-four courses 


of b rghades 
3-16.—THEe GATES ASSIGNED By Lor. 

13, they cast lots. Their departments of duty, 
such as the gates they should attend to, were 
pare in the samé manner as those of the other 

vitical bodies, and the names of the chiefs or 
captaips are given, with the res 
signed them. 165. the house of Asuppim—or col- 
lections; probably a storehouse, where were kept 
the grain, wine, and mine. offerings for the sus- 


ctive gates as- 


tenauce of the priests. 16. the gate Shallecheth 
—probably the rubbish gate, through which all 
the accumulated filth and sweepings of the temple 
and its courts were poured out. by the causeway 
of the going up—probably the ascending road 
which was cast up or raised from the deep valle 
between mount Zion and Moriah, for the roya 
egress to the vee of worship (2 Chr. ix. 4). ward 
against ward. Some refer these words to Shup- 
pim and Hosah, whose duty it was to watch both 
the western gate and the gate Shallecheth, which 
was opposite, while others take it as a general 
statement applicable to all the guards, and in- 
tended to intimate that they were posted at regular 
distances from each other, or that they all mounted 
and relieved guard at the same time in uniform 
order. 17, Eastward were six Levites—because 
the gate there was the most frequented. Four at 
the north gate; four at the south, at the store- 
house which was adjoining the south, and which 
had two entrance gates, one leading in a westerly 
direction to the city, and the other direct west, 
two porters each; at the Parbar, towards the west, 
there were six men posted, four at the causeway 
or ascent (v. 16), and two at Parbar, amounting to 
twenty-faur in all, who were kept daily on guard. 
18. Parbar—is, perhaps, the same as Parvar 
(suburbs, 2 Ki. xxiii. 11), and if so, this gate 
might be so called, as leading to the suburbs. 

20-28. — LervITES THAT HAD CHARGE OF THE 
TREASURES, 

20. of the Levites, Ahijah. The heading of this 
section is altogether strange as it stands, for it 
looks as if the eacred historian were going to 
commence a new subject different from the pre- 


The captains 


22 Laadan the Gershonite, zwere ‘ Jehieli. 


1 CHRONICLES XXVII. 


21 and over the treasures of the ° dedicated things. As concerning the s 

, 0 
of *Laadan; the sons of the Gershonite Laadan, chief ines even of 
The sons of Jehieli; Zetham, and 
Joel his brother, which were over the treasures of the house of the Lorp.| 42 


Jor every month, 


B. C. 1016. 


6 holy 
things, 
2 Chr.31.11, 


23 Of the /Amramites, and the Izharites, the Hebronites, and the Uzzielites: | * ch. 6.17 
24 and *Shebuel the son of Gershom, the son of Moses, was ruler of the Libat. ” 
25 treasures, And his brethren by Eliezer; Rehabiah his son, and Jeshaiah ! - fe : 
his son, and Joram his son, and Zichri his son, and 'Shelomith his son. Jebiel. | 
26 Which Shelomith and his brethren «ere over all the treasures of the |’ Xx | 
dedicated things, which David the king, and the chief fathers, the cap- | * he 16 
tains over- thousands and hundreds, and the captains of the host, had |‘ ch, 23. 18, 
27 dedicated. “Out of the spoils won in battles did they dedicate to “main- ee 
28 tain the house of the Lorp. And all that Samuel “the seer, and Saul aaa. 
the son of Kish, and Abner the son of Ner, and J oab the son of Zeruiah, | spoils. 
had dedicated; and whosoever had dedicated any thing, it was under | »X™2'& 
the hand of Shelomith, and of his brethren. ; Neb, ite 
29 Of the Izharites, Chenaniah and his sons were for the outward business | * 15am. 9.9 
30 over Israel, for ° officers and judges. -And of the Hebronites, Hashabiah | ° fore oe 
and his brethren, men of valour, a thousand and seven hundted, were a ae 
8 officers among them of Israel on this side Jordan westward, in all the} °%.% ¢ 
31 business of the Lorp, and in the service of the king. Among the Hebron-| *\"""* 
ites was ’Jerijah the chief, even among the Hebronites, according to the | # over the 
generations of his fathers. In the ‘fortieth year of the reign of David | , “ae. 
they were sought for, and there were found among them mighty men of Rei 
32 valour ’at Jazer of Gilead. And his brethren, men of valour, tcere two 1K 2 
thousand and seven hundred chief fathers, whom king David made rulers | , &- ®- %. 
over the Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh, for every |" 4°™ °*'* 
matter pertaining to God, and ?affairs of the king. Tosh. 21.89, 
27 NOW the children of Israel after their number, ¢o wit, the chief fathers | %** '* % 
and captains of thousands and hundreds, and their officers that served the | » bligee 
king in any matter of the courses, which eame in and went out month 8 Cbr.19.11, 


ceding. Besides, ‘‘ Ahijah,”- whose name occurs 
after the Levites, is not mentioned in the previous 
lists; it is totally unknown, and it is introduced 
abruptly, without further information; and lastly, 
Ahijah must have united, in his own person, 
those very offites of which the occupants are 
named in the verses that follow. The reading is 
incorrect. . The Septuagint has this very suitable 
heading—‘And their Levitical brethren over the 
treasures, &c.’ (Bertheau). The names of those 
who had charge of the treasure chambers at their 
respective wards are given, with a general descrip- 
tion of the precious things committed to their 
trust. 24. Shebuel the son of Gershom, the son 
of IZoses. It is impossible that the grandson of 
Moses could be a contemporary of David; ‘the 
gon of Gershom” must mean his descendant. Those 
treasures were immense, consisting of the accumu- 
lated spoils of Israelitish victories, as well as 
of voluntary contributions made by David, the 
representatives of the people, and others who are 
specially mentioned—Saul, in his better days ; and, 
without passing over the names of Abner and of 
Joab, who dedicated some of their war-woen spoils 
honourable notice is taken of Samuel, “the seer, 
who, besides the ordinary offerings and legal dues, 
made voluntary donations of his property to the 
service of God. Knowing the ardent and habitual 
piety of the man, we can estimate his liberality as 
the offering of his whole heart, aud distinguish it 
from that of the others with whom he is here 
associated. 
29-32.—OFFICERS AES LODO 


29, officers and judges. The word rendered 
“‘ officers” is the term which signifies scribes or 
secretaries, 80 that the Levitical class here de- 
scribed were magistrates, who, attended by their 
clerks, exercised judicial functions. There were 
6,000 of them (ch. xxiii. 4), who Beene acted, like 
their brethren, on the principle of rotation, and 
these were divided into three classes—ono (v. 29) 
for the outward business over Israel; one (v. Al 
consisting of 1,700, for the west of Jordan, * in all 
the business of the Lord, and in the service of 
the king ;” and. the third (vv. 31, 32), consisting of 
2,700, were rulers ‘‘for every matter pertaining to 
God, and affairs of the king.” 

CHAP, XXVII. 1-15.—T weve CapTarins FOR 
EVERY SEVERAL MoNnTH. 

1. captains of thousands and hundreds. The 
division of the people was the same for military 
as for civil purposes (cf. Exod. xviii. 21 with Num. 
xxxi. 14); at least, the rotation of 24,000 men ap- 
pointed to attend David every month is described 
so as to indicate their being arranged by this old 
and familiar division (see Graves, 11, p. 15; Low- 
man, ‘On the Government of the Hebrews,’ p. 73). 
The legions of 24,000 were divided into regiments 
of 1,000, and these again into companies of 100 men, 
under the direction of their respective subalterns 
there being, of course, twenty-four captains o 
thousands and 240 centurions, and their officers 
—the Shoterim, who, in the army, performed the 
duty of the commissariat, keeping the muster-roll, 
&c, came in and went out month by month. 
Here is an account of the standing military force 


The princes of 


1 CHRONICLES XXVII. 


by month throughout all the months of the year, of every course were 
twenty and four thousand. 


the twelve tribes. 


B.C. 1016. 
‘CHAP. 27. 


2 Over the first course for the first month was “Jashobeam the son of cates +i 
3 Zabdiel: and in his course were twenty and four thousand. Of the|» Gen ss. 
children of ° Perez was the chief of all the captains of the host for the first | Phares. 
4 month. And over the course of the second month zas “Dodai an Ahohite, | , veo ae 
and of his course was Mikloth also the ruler: in his course likewise were | Dodo. 
5 twenty and four thousand. The third captain of the host for the third | | oh iL. f2 
month was Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, a chief priest: and in his course | gna 
6 were twenty and four thousand. This zs that Benaiah, who was ‘mighty | osicer. 
among the thirty, and above the thirty: and in his course was Ammizabad Biya . 
7 his son, The fourth captain for the fourth month was ‘ Asahel the brother ite oe 
of Joab, and Zebadiah his son after him: and in his course zere twenty | ch. 11. 22 
8 and four thousand. The fifth captain for the fifth month sas Shamhuth |* 79 -hus 
9 the Izrahite: and in his course were twenty and four thousand. The pane 
sixth captain for the sixth month was /Ira the son of Ikkesh the Tekoite:|  2¢. 
10 and in his course were twenty and four thousand. The seventh captain ; a es 
for the seventh month was ” Helez the Pelonite, of the children of Ephraim: |% uae 
11 and in his course were twenty and four thousand. ‘The eighth captain | +2 Sam. 21, 
for the eighth month was “Sibbecai the Hushathite, of the Zarhites: and ae 
12 in his course were twenty and four thousand. The ninth captain for the | ¢ 3sam‘os.o7 
ninth month was ‘Abiezer the Anetothite, of the Benjamites: and in his! ch. 11. 2: 
13 course were twenty and four thousand. ‘The tenth captain for the tenth |/ ic ae 
month was /Maharai the Netophathite, of the Zarhites: and in his course + 
14 were twenty and four thousand. The eleventh captain for the eleventh | #2 Sam. 33. 
month was *Benaiah the Pirathonite, of the children of Ephraim: and in es 
15 his course were twenty and four thousand. The twelfth captain for the |, ° rate’ 
twelfth month was ‘Heldai the Netophathite, “of Othniel: and in his} 9, 
course were twenty and four thousand. ais 
16 _ Furthermore over the tribes of Israel: the ruler of the Reubenites was | m Fan? i's. 
Eliezer the son of Zichri: of the Simeonites; Shephatiah the son of| ch «is 
of Israel. A militia, formed, it would seem, at the! 2. Jashobeam the son of Zabdiel—(see on ch. 
beginning of David’s reign (see on v. 7), was raised | xi. 1] ;2 Sam. xxiii. 8.) Hachmoni was his father, 
in the following order:—Twelve legions, corre- 


Zabdiel probably one of his ancestors; 


or these 


B vonding to the number of tribes, were enlisted in 
the king's service. Each legion comprised a bagy 
of 24,000 men, whose term of service was a mont 
in rotation, and who were stationed either at Jeru- 
salem or in any other place where they might be 
required. There was thus always a force suffi- 
cient for the ordinary purposes of state, as well as 
for resisting sudden attacks or popular tumults; 
and when extraordinary emergeneies demanded a 
larger force, the whole standing army could easily 
be called to arms, amounting to 288,000, or to 
300,000, including the 12,000 officers that naturall 
attended on the twelve princes (vv. 16-24). Suc 
& military establishment would be burdensome 
neither to the country nor to the royal exchequer; 
for the expense of maintenance would be borne 
probably by the militiaman himself, or furnished 
out of the common fund of his tribe. On the 
expiry of the term, every soldier returned to the 
pursuits and duties of private life during the other 
eleven months of the year. Whether the same 
individuals were always enrolled cannot be deter- 
mioed, The probability is, that provided the 
requisite number was furnished, no stricter 
scrutiny would be made. The rotation system 
being established, each division knew its own 
month, as well as the name of the commander 
under whom it was to serve. These commanders 
are styled the chief fathers’—i. e., the hereditary 
heads of tribes, who, like chieftains of clans, pos- 
sessed grest power and ipa 


might be different names of the same individual. 
In the rotation of the military courses the dignity 
of precedence, ‘not of authority, was given to the 
hero. 4 the second month was Dodai—or Dodo. 
Here the text seems to require the supplement of 
“Eleazar the son of Dodo” (2 Sam, xxiii. 9). 7, 
Asahel. This officer having been slain at the 
very beginning of David's reign, his name was 
probably given to this division in honour of his 
memory, and his son was invested with the com- 
mand, 11. Sibbecai the Hushathite [3p = 33D] 
—(see ch. xi, 29; xx. 4; 2Sam. xxiii. 27; also xxi. 
18.) ‘*The Hushathite” [nvna). Whether this 
epithet indicates the family or the nativity of the 
individual, it is ampontie to say. meen (see 
on ch. iv. 4) was a place or city, and the family of 
Sibbecai is declared ver explicitly to have been 
the Zarhite clan of Judah (see Num. Xxvi. 20). 
[Septuagint, ZoBoxat 6 OvcaSi; while in 2 Sam, 
xxii, 27 this version calla him 6 AcwSerns,] 
16-24.—PRINCES OF THE TWELVE TRIBES. 

16. over the tribes of Israel: the ruler. This 
is a list of the hereditary chiefs or rulers of tribes 
at the time of David’s numbering the people. Gad 
and Asher are not included, for what reason is 
unknown. The tribe of Levi had a prince (v. 17), 
as well as the other tribes; and alt ough 1¢ was 
ecclesiastically subject to the high priest, yet, in 
all civil matters, it had a chief or head, possessed 
of the same authority and power as in the other 


Dacid’s exhortations 1 CHRONICLES XXVIII. to fear God, 


17 Maachah: of the Levites; "Hashabiah the son of Kemuel: of the | _2 0.15 
18 Aaronites; Zadok: of Judah; °Elihu, one of the brethren of David: of | * ch. 26. 30. 
19 Issachar; Omri the son of Michael: of Zebulun; Ishmaiah the son of ee es 


20 Obadiah: of Naphtali; Jerimoth the son of Azriel: of the children of] isam 
Ephraim ; Hoshea the son of Azaziah: of the half tribe of Manasseh; Joel] 13 % 
21 the son of Pedaiah: of the half ¢ribe of Manasseh in Gilead; Iddo the son | » ee 
22 of Zechariah: of Benjamin; Jaasiel the son of Abner: of Dan; Azareel the} gx. 32.13 
son of Jeroham. These were the princes of the tribes of Israel. Deut, 1. 10, 
23 But David took not the number of them from twenty years old and| 2eut 102 
under; because ?the Lorp had said he would increase Israel like to the |#2£am. 24, 
24 stars of the heavens. Joab the son of Zeruiah began to number, but he}| 1 
finished not, because “there fell wrath for it against Israel; neither was |. fers £. 
the number put in the account of the Chronicles of king David. number 
25 _ And over the king’s treasures was Azmaveth the son of Adiel: and over | , ascended. 
the storehouses in the fields, in the cities, and in the villages, and in the | 5 s°°8* J: 
26 castles, was Jehonathan the son of Uzziah: and over them that did the] which was 
work of the field for tillage of the ground was Ezri the son of Chelub: | ofthe 
27 and over "the vineyards was Shimei the Ramathite: over the increase of |, 07°""* 
28 the vineyards for the wine cellars was Zabdi the Shiphmite: and over the | nephew. 
olive trees and the sycamore trees that were in the low plains was Baal-| 289m. 133. 
29 banan the Gederite: and over the cellars of oil was Joash: and over the raed sie 
herds that fed in Sharon was Shitrai the Sharonite: and over the herds | * or, 
30 that were in the valleys was Shaphat the son of Adlai: over the camels | , scretery. 
also was Obil the Ishmaelite: and over the asses was Jehdeiah the ae as 
31 Meronothite: and over the flocks was Jaziz the Hagerite. All these were | ch. 1.11 
the rulers of the substance which was king David’s. le 
32 Also Jonathan, David’s *uncle, was a counsellor, a wise man, and a|, Fst 15 
33 °scribe: and Jehiel the ®son of Hachmoni zas with the king’s sons: and| 22, 37 
*Ahithophel zas the king’s counsellor: and ‘Hushai the Archite was the | ‘cHap. 2s. 
34 king’s companion: and after Ahithophel was Jehoiada the son of Benaiah, | * Josh. 23,2. 
and Abiathar: and the general of the king’s army was Joab. Me 
28 AND David assembled all the princes of Israel, *the princes of the} ch. 27.16. 


tribes, only his jurisdiction did not extend to the 
riests. 18. Elihnu—probably the same as Eliab (1 
am. xvi. 16) [Septuagint, "EA: af]. 

23. But David took not the number ... from 
twenty years old and under. The méaning is, 
that the census which David ordered did not ex- 
tend to all the Israelites; for to contemplate such 
an enumeration would have been to attempt an 
impossibility (Gen. xxviii. 14) ; and, besides, would 
have been a daring offence toGod. The limitation 
to a certain age was what had probably quieted 
David's conscience as to the lawfulness of the mea- 
sure, while its expediency was strongly pressed 
upon his mind by the army arrangements he had 
in view. 24, neither was the number put in the 
account of the Chronicles of king David—either 
because the undertaking was not completed, Levi 
and Benjamin not having been numbered (ch. xxi. 
6), or the full details in the hands of the enumerat- 
ing officers were not reported to David, and, con- 
se rently, not registered in the public archives. 
“‘The Chronicles” were the daily records or 
annals of the king’s reign. No notice was taken 
of this census in the historical register, as, from 
the public calamity with which it was associated, 
it would have stood a painful record of the Divine 
judgment agsins the king and the nation. 

25, over the king’s treasures. Those treasures 
consisted of gold, silver, precious stones, cedar- 
wood, &c.; those which he had in Jerusalem, as 
distinguished from others without the city, the 
storehouses in the cet Grain covered over 


with layers of straw is frequently preserved in the 
fields under little earthen mounds, like our potato 
pits. 27, the vineyards. These seem to have 

een in the vine-growing districts of Judah, and 
were comnitted to two men of that quarter. 
wine cellars—stores: the wine is deposited in 
jars suok in the court of the house. 28, olive 
... and... sycamore trees... in the low plains 
—i. e., the Shephelah, the rich low-lying ground 
between the Mediterranean and the mountains of 
Judah. 29, herds that fed in Sharon—a fertile 

lain between Caesarea and Joppa. 30 camels. 

hese were probably in the countries east of the 
Jordan, and hence an Ishmaelite and Nazarite 
were appointed to take charge of them. 31, rulers 
of the substance which was king David’s. How 
and when the king acquired these demesnes and 
this variety of Deeper yw ueren it was partly by 
conquests, or partly by confiscation, or by his own 
active cultivation of waste lands—is not said. It 
was probably in all these ways. The management 
of the king’s private possessions was divided into 
twelve parts, like his public affairs, and the 
revenue derived from all these sources mentioned 


must haye been rory Jatee. ‘ 
38. Hushai the Archite was the king’s com- 


panion [Septuagint, xpwros idos], 
CHAP KXVIIL 1-8—DAVID EXHORTS THE 
PEOPLE TO FEAR Gop. 

1, David assembled all the princes of Israel— 
i.e, the representatives of the people, the leading 
men of the kingdom, who are enumerated in this 


David encourages Solomon 


2 


3 
4 


5 
6 
7 
8 
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tribes, “and the captains of the companies that ministered to the king by 
course, and the captains over the thousands, and captains over the hun- 
dreds, and ‘ the stewards over all the substance and + possession ofthe 
king, 2and of his sons, with the ° officers, and with the ?mighty men, 
and with all the valiant men, unto Jerusalem. J : 

Then David the king stood up upon his feet, and said, Hear me, “my 
brethren, and my people: As for me, ‘I had in mine heart to build an 
house of rest for the ark of the covenant of the Lorp, and for *the foot- 
stool of our God, and had made ready for the building: but God said 
unto me,” Thou shalt not build an house for my name, because thou hast 
been a man of war, and hast shed *blood. Howbeit the Lorp God of 
Israel ‘chose me before all the house of my father to be king over Israel 
for ever: for he hath chosen /Judah to be the ruler; and of the house of 
Judah “the house of my father; and ‘among the sons of my father he 
liked me to make me king over all Israel: and “of all my sons, (for the 
Lorp hath given me many sons,) ” he hath chosen Solomon my son to sit 
upon the throne of the kingdom of the Lorp over Israel. And he said 
unto me, “Solomon thy son, he shall build my house and my courts: for I 
have chosen him to be my son, and I will be his father. Moreover I will 
establish hig kingdom for ever, ”if he be ® constant to do my command- 
ments and my judgments, as at this day. Now therefore in the sight of 
all Israel the congregation of the Lorp, and in the audience of our God, 
“keep and seek for all the commandments of the Lorp your God; that ye 
may possess this good land, and leave 7¢ for an inheritance for your chil- 
dren after you for ever. 

And thou, Solomon my son, ” know thou the God of thy father, and serve 
him with ‘a perfect heart, and with a willing mind; for ‘the Lorp 
searcheth all Reacts: and understandeth all the imaginations of the 
thoughts: “if thou seek him, he will be found of thee; but if thou for- 
sake him, he will cast thee off for ever. Take “heed now; for the Lorp 
hath chosen thee to build an house for the sanctuary: be strong, and 
do it. 


to build the temple. 


B. C. 1016. 


6 ch. 27. 1, 
° ch 27. 25, 
1 Or, cattle. 


John 17, 3. 
*2Ki 10.3, 
Ps 101.2 
¢ 1 Sam. 16.7, 
1 Ki. 8. 9, 
ch. £9. 17, 

Ps. 7. 9. 
“ 2 Chr. 16.2 
* ch. 22, 16, 


verse according to their respective rank or degree 
of authority. princes of the tribes (ch. xxvii. 
16-22). Those patriarchal chiefs are mentioned 
first, as being the highest in rank—a sort of heredi- 
tary noblesse, the captains of the companies— 
the twelve generals mentioned, ch. xxvii. 1-15. 
the stewards, &c. (ch. xxvii. 25-31). the officers 
—Hebrew, eunuchs, or attendants on the court (1 
Sam. viii, 15; 1 Ki, xxii. 9; 2 Ki. xxii. 18); and 
besides Joab, the commander-in-chief of the army, 
the heroes who had no particular office, (ch. xi,; 2 
Sam. xxiii.) This assembly, a very mixed and 
general one, as appears from the parties invited, was 
more numerous and entirely different from that 
meutioned, ch. xxiii. 2. 

2, Hear me, my brethren. This was the style 
of address becoming a constitutional king of Israel 
Ce xvi, 20; 1 Sam. xxx. 23; 2 Sam. v. 1). I 

aud in mine heart—I proposed or designed. to 
build an house of rest—a solid and permanent 
temple. for the footatool of our God. God seated 
between the cherubim, at the two extremities of 
the ark, might be said to be enthroned in His 
glory, and the coverlet of the ark to be His foot- 
stool, and had made ready for the building. 
The immense treasures which David had amassed, 
and tbe elaborate preparations he had made, 
would have been am 
of the temple of which he presented the model to 
Solomon. 3. thou hast been a man of war, and 
hast shed blood. The Church, or spiritual state of 
the world, of which a at Jerusalem was 


ly sufficient for the erection | 


to be a type, would be presided over by One who 
was to be pre-eminently the Prince of Peace, and 
therefore would be represented not so titly by 
David, whose mission had been a preparatory one 
of battle and conquest, as by his son, who should 
reign in unbroken peace. 6. he hath chosen 
Solomon. The spirit of David’s statement is this: 
—It was not my ambition, my valour, or my merit, 
that led to the enthronement of myself and family; 
it was the grace of God which chose the tribe, the 
family, the person—myself in the first instance, 
and now Solomon, to whom, as the Lord’s anointed, 
you are all bound to submit (Gen. xlix. 10). Like 
that of Christ, of whom he was a type, the appoint- 
ment of Solomon to the kingdom, above all his 
brethren, was frequently ee tee (ch. xvii. 
12; xxii. 9; 2 Sam. vii. 12-14; xii. 24, 25; 2 Ki i. 
13). 7 I will establish his kingdom .. . if he be 
constant. The same condition is set before Solo- 
mon by God, 1 Ki. iii, 14; ix. 4. 8 Now... 
the sight of all Israel... keep, &. This solemn 
and earnest exhortation to those present, and to 
all Israel through their representatives, to continue 
faithful in observing the divine law, as essential 
to their national prosperity and permanence, is 
similar to that of Moses, Deut. xxx. 15-20 

9-20.—HE ENCOURAGES SOLOMON TO BUILD THE 
TEMPLE. 

9. And thou, Solomon my son. The royal 
speaker now turns to Solomon, and in a moat 
impressive manner presses upon him the impor- 
tance of sincere and practical piety, know thou. 


David encourages the 


11 Then David gave to Solomon his son the “pattern of the “porch, and 


17 likewise silver for t 


ecen all the works of this paler. 


20 And David said to So 


thy commandment. 


and 
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people to offer willingly. 


B. C. 1015. 
of the houses thereof, and of the treasuries thereof, and of the upper | °Ex. 2.40. 
chambers thereof, and of the inner parlours thereof, and of the place of | 2% * 
12 the-mercyseat, and the pattern °of all that he had by the Spirit, of the hae 
courts of the house of the Lorp, and of all the chambers round about, of | 2Chr ss. 
*the treasuries of the house of God, and of the treasuries of the dedicated | 7°. 431 
13 things: also for the courses of the priests and the Levites, and for all the aes 8, & 
work of the service of the house of the Lorn, and for all the vessels of |*1 Ki 6.2. 
14 service in the house of the Lorp. He gave of gold by weight for things | * fall that 
of gold, for all instruments of all manner of service; silver also for all oe 
instruments of silver by weight, for all instruments of every kind of ser- | ” ch. 26. 2. 
15 vice: even the weight for the candlesticks of gold, and for their lamps |* *%,?»” 
of gold, by weight for every candlestick, and for the lamps thereof; and Mak its 
for the candlesticks of silver by weight, both for the candlestick, and also |* Ex.20.1 
16 for the lamps thereof, according to the use of every candlestick. And] ,? y 
by weight he gave gold for the tables of *showbread, for every table; and 2Chr, 18.7 
e tables of silver: also pure gold for the flesh-hooks, | ® Ex. 25. 15 
and the bowls, and the cups; and for the golden basins he gave gold by| 135". ‘,* 
weight for every basin; and likewise sileer by weight for every basin of | Ps 18.10 
18 silver: and for the altar of “incense refined gold by weight; and gold| Ps. 6.17 
for the pattern of the chariot of the ?cherubim, that spread out their ei. 
19 wings, and covered the ark of the covenant of the Lorp. All thzs, said | xe. 1,15 
David, ‘the Lord made me understand in writing by Azs hand upon me, Gee 2 
omon his son, Be strong and of good courage ls 
and do z¢: fear not, nor be dismayed; for the Lorp God, ever my God, | ¢ Devt #.7. 
will be with thee; ‘he will not fail thee, nor forsake thee, until thou hast | 3o%,'.° 
21 finished all the work for the service of the house of the Lorp, And, | 1 Cor.16.:3. 
behold, 4the courses of the priests and the Levites, even they shall be |° Josh. 1.6. 
with thee for all the service of the house of God: and there shall be with |, ridedaaty 
thee for all manner of workmanship every willing skilful man, for any | ch. 25.1. 
manner of service; also the princes and all the people will be wholly at |, 7% \. 
Ex. 36.1 
29 FURTHERMORE David the king said unto all the congregation, | Caap. 0 
Solomon my son, whom alone God hath chosen, és yet young “and tender, |*1&13. 7. 
the work is great: for the palace zs not for man, but for the Lorp| °%.% 5 
2 God. NowI have prepared with ali my might for the house of my God pie ae Mi 
Jer. 1. 6, % 


the gold for things to be made of gold, and the silver for things of silver, 


He did not mean head knowledge—for Solomon 
possessed that already—but that experimental 
acquaintance with God which is only to be obtained 
by loving and serving Him. 

11. Then David gave to Solomon... the 
pattern. He now put into the hands of his son 
and successor the plan or model of the temple, 
with the elevations, measurements, apartments, 
and chief articles of furniture, 12. the pattern of 
all that he had’ by the Spirit—rather, with him in 
spirit; %¢., was floating in his mind, 165. the 
candlesticks of silver. Solomon madé them all 
of gold—in this, and in a few minor particulars, 
departing from the letter of his father’s instruc- 
tions, where he had the means of executing them 
in @ more splendid style. There was only one 
candlestick and one table in the tabernacle, but 
ten in the temple. 18. the chariot of the cheru- 
bim. The expanded wings of the cherubim formed 
what was figuratively styled the throne of God; 
and as they were emblematical of rapid motion, 
the throne or seat was spoken of as a chariot (Ps, 
xviii. 10; xcix. 1). It is quite clear that in all 
these directions David ae not guided by his own 


taste, but solely by a regard to the express revela- 
tion of the Divine will. In a vision, or trance, the 
whole edifice, with its appurtenances, had been 
placed before his eyes so vividly and permanently 
that he had been able to take a sketch of them in 
the models delivered to Solomon. 

20. Be strong and of good courage. The ad- 
dress begun v, 9 is resumed and concluded in the 
same strain. 21. behold, the courses of tho 
priests and the Levites. They were most prob- 
ably represented in this assembly, though they 
are not named. also the princes and all the 
people—i.¢., as well the skilful, expert, and zeal- 
ous artizan, as the workman who needs to be 
directed in all his labours. 

X. 19.—Davip CAUSES_ THE 
PSIh ONS AND PEOPLE TO OFFER FOR THE House 
oF Gop. 

1. Solomon ... is yet young and tender. His 
father made this address before Solomon was 
endowed with the Divine gift of wisdom; and 
David’s reference to his son’s extreme youth, in 
connection with the great national undertaking 
he had been Divinely appointed to execute, was 


David's song 1 CHRONICLES XXIX. of thanksgiving. 
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and the brass for things of brass, the iron for things of iron, and wood for 
things of wood; ?onyx stones, and stones to be set, glistering stones, and 
of divers colours, and all manner of precious stones, and marble stones in 
3 abundance. Moreover, because I have ‘set my affection to the house of 
my God, I have of mine ¢own proper good, of gold and silver, ehich I 
have given to the house of my God, over and above all that I have 
4 prepared for the holy house, even three thousand talents of gold, of the 
gold of ‘Ophir, and seven thousand talents of refined silver, to overlay the 
5 walls of the houses withal: the gold for things of gold, and the silver for 
things of silver, and for all manner of work to be made by the hands of 
artificers. And who ¢hen is willing 1to consecrate his service this day 
unto the Lorp? 
6 Then /the chief of the fathers and princes of the tribes of Israel, and 
the captains of thousands and of hundreds, with the “rulers of the king’s 
7 work, offered willingly, and gave for the service of the house of God of 
gold five thousand talents and ten thousand drams, and of silver ten 
thousand talents, and of brass eighteen thousand talents, and one hundred 
8 thousand talents of iron. And they with whom precious stones were 
found gave them to the treasure of the house of the i ohn by the hand of 
9 Jehiel *the Gershonite. Then the people rejoiced, for that they offered 
willingly, because with perfect heart they ‘offered willingly to the Lorp: 
and David the king also rejoiced with great joy. 
10 Wherefore David blessed the Lorp before all the congregation: and 
David said, Blessed 4d¢ thou, Lorp God of Israel our father, for ever and 
1l-ever. Thine, *O Lorn, is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, 
and the victory, and the majesty: for all that zs in the heaven and in the 
earth 7s thine; thine is the kingdom, O Lorp, and thou art exalted as 
12 head above all. Both ‘riches and honour come of thee, and thou reignest 
over all; and in thine hand ¢s power and might; and in thine hand @¢ is 
13 to make great, and to give strength unto all. Now therefore, our God, 
14 we thank thee, and praise thy glorious name. But who am I, and what 
is my people, that we should 2be able to offer so willingly after this sort? 


B. C. 1016. 


© Ven, 2 12. 
Ex. 28. 9, 
Ex. 39, 13. 
Job 28. 16, 
Tea 61.11, 

12, 
Rey. 21. 18. 

SPE: 26.5. 
Ps. 27. 4, 
Ps. 84, 1, 

4 ch. 21. 24. 
Pro. 3. 9. 
*1Ki 9. 23, 
2 Chr. 8. 18, 
Job 22, 21. 

1 to fill his 
hand. 

f ch. 27. 1, 

¥ ch. 27. 25. 

» ch. 26. 21, 

1 Ki. 8, ot. 
2Cor 9. 7. 

3 1Ki 8 15, 
2Chr 6.4, 
Pa. 72 18. 
Eze 3 12. 

& Dan. 4. 30, 
31, 26. 
Matt. 6. 13, 
1Tim 1.17. 
Rev. 6. 13. 

Deut. 8. 18, 
1Sam, 2.7, 
8, 

Ps. 76. 6. 
Fro. 10. 22. 
Rom. 11.36, 
Jas. 1.17, 

2 retain, or 
obtain 
strength. 


2 5: 
to apologize to this assembly of the estates, or | king’s work—those who had charge of the royal 


rather, to assign the reason of his elaborate pre- 


I demesnes and other possessions (c 
parations for the work. 3. Moreover... I have 


. XXvli. 25-31), 
offered willingly. Influenced by the persuasive 


of mine own proper good [7d30). Its primary | 2ddress and example of the king, ee acted ac- 


meaning is a collection of valuables—such as pre- cording to their several abilities ; and t 


eir united 


: tributions amounted to the gross sum—of gold 
cious metals or gems; and so here ‘ proper good” con er : J ’ 
is explained as consisting of gold and silver (cf. 5,000 talents and 10,000 drams; and of silver, 


Eccl. ii. 8). In addition to the immense amount | 12000 talents, besides brass and iron, 


7. drams 


of gold and silver treasure which David had es eine ae vibe eapervite, Pacmeene 
already bequeathed for various uses in the Service | familiar, and which was afterwards extensivel 
of the sonable: he now made an additional contri- circulated in the countries of Western Asia. It 
bution destined to a specific purpose —that of is estimated as equal in value to 25s. of British 
overlaying the walls of the house. This voluntary 


ift was from the private fortune 


of the royal currency. of brass eighteen thousand talents, 


4 and one hundred thousand talents of iron. In 
ener, Bad. bad been STE WA icin ae ec ence eae Scripture, iron is always referred to as an article 
th g Ped i g rieaige: Pp ta phe od: of comparatively low value, and of greater abun- 
nas ine mae 19), ee ae 006 | dance and cheaper than bronze (Napier). 8, And 
|e ; 2 a 5 " 
talents of gold and 7,000 talents of refined silver. they with whom precious stones were found— 


5. who then is willing to consecrate his service ? 


rather, ‘whatever was found along with it of 


[7 midnd]—to fill his hand; i.e, make an offer Pits Ware dorecitey on ee eae eeau)., These 
7 ipl , : ; 


ing (Exod. xxxii. 29; Lev. viii. 33; 1 Ki. xiii. 33). 
The meaning is, that whoever would contribute | house of the Lord (ch. xxvi. 21). 
yoluntarily, as he had done, would be offering a 10-25.—H1s: THANKSGIVING. 
free-will offering unto the Lord. i 


free-will offerings for the temple, imitated the | a beautiful thanksgivi Zee t 
conduct of Moses in reference te the tabernacle farvonn ab aeeey sual fe 
(Exod. xxv. 1-8). 


) 
6. Then the chief of the fathers—or heads of | God as the giver, 


ivy were deposited in the hands of Jehiel, whose 
amily were charged with the treasures of the 


David, in asking | 10. Wherefore David blessed the Lord. This is 


iety is dis- 


played in the fervour of devotional fee ing—in the 
ascription of all worldly wealth and greatness to 
in tracing the general readiness 


fathers (ch. xxiy. 31 sale 1). princes of | in contributing to the influence of His grace, in 


the 
the tribes (ch, xxvii 16- 
503 


). the rulers of the | praying for the continuance of this happy dis- 


Solomon is 
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made king. 


15 for all things come of thee, and *of thine own have we given thee, For| 2 © 106 


™we are strangers before thee, and sojourners, as were all our fathers: our 
16 “days on the earth are as a shadow, and there is none ‘abiding. O Lorp 

our God, all this store that we have prepared to build thee an house for 
17 thine holy name cometh of thine hand, and ¢s all thine own. 

my God, that thou °triest the heart, and hast pleasure in 

As for me, in the uprightness of mine heart I have willingly offered all. 

these things: and now have I seen with joy thy 
18 hére, to offer willingly unto thee. O Lorp Go 

of Israel, our fathers, keep this for ever in the imagination of the thoughts 
19 of the heart of thy people, and *ptepare their heart unto thee: and “give 
unto Solomon my son a perfect heart, to keep thy commandments, thy 
testimonies, and thy statutes, and to do all these things, and to build the 
palace, for the which "I have made provision. 

And David said to all the congregation, Now bless the Lorp your God. 
And all the congregation blessed the Lorp God of their fathers, and 
21 bowed down their heads, and worshipped the Lorp, and the king. And 

they sacrificed sacrifices unto the Lorp, and offered burnt offerings unto 
the Lorp, on the morrow after that day, eren a thousand bullocks, a 
thousand rams, and a thousand lambs, with their drink offerings, and 
22 sacrifices in abundance for all Israel; and did eat and drink before the 


20 


Lorp on that day with great gladness. 


And they made Solomon the son of David king the second time, and 
anointed kim unto the Lorp éo be the chief governor, and Zadok to be 


priest. 


23 Then Solomon sat on the throne of the Lorp as king instead of David 
24 his father, and prospered; and all Israel obeyed him. And all the 
princes, and the mighty men, and all the sons likewise of king David 
submitted themselves unto Solomon the king. And the Lorp magnifie 
Solomon exceedingly in the sight of all Israel, and bestowed ‘upon him 
such royal majesty as had not been on any king before him in Israel. 


25 


position among the people, and in solemnly and 
earnestly commending the young king and his 
kingdom to the care and blessing of God. 16. all 
this store that we have prepared. We shall give 
in this table sel the amount of gold and silver; 
and taking the talent of gold as worth £5,475 (the 
talent being 125 lbs. in weight), the value of the 
gold will be about 73s. peroz. The talent of silver 
is given at £342, 3s. 9d., or 4s, 43d. per oz. The 
total amount of the contributions will be:— 


Sum accumulated, and in the) gold, £547,500,000 
public tare ts (ch. xxii. 41), § silver, 242,187,500 
Contributed by David from his} gold, 16.425,000 


private resources, . silver, 2,395,312 


Contributed by the assembled gold, 28,000,000 
rulers, ae a en” ef Balver, 3,421,875 
£939,929,687 


This amount so far exceeds not oy every Oriental 
collection on record, but even the bounds of prob- 
ability, that it is very generally allowed that either 
there is a corruption of the text in ch. xxii. 14, or 
that the reckoving of the historian was by the 
Babylonian, which was only a half, or the Syrian, 
which was only a fifth part of the Hebrew, talent. 
This would bring the Scripture account more into 
accordance. with the statements of Josephus, as 
well ay within the range of credibility. 

20. worshipped the Lord, andthe king. Though 
the external attitude might be the same, the senti- 
ments of which it was ior a covec were very dif- 
ferent in the two cases—of Divine worship in the 
one, of civil homage in the other. But the 
latter was recognized — theocratic kingdom as 


§ of thine 
hand. 

™ Gen. 47.9, 
Ps. 39. 12, 
Heb. 11. 13, 
1 Pet. 2. 11, 

® Job 14. 2 
Ps 90, 9, 
Ps. 102. 1b, 
Pa, 144. 4. 

4 expecta- 
tion. 

° Deut. &, 2 
1Sam 167, 
ch, 23. 9, 
Jer, 17. 10, 
Heb. 4. 13, 

P Ps, 11. 7. 
Pro. 1L 20, 
John t. 47, 

6 Cr. found. 

6 Or, 

stablish, 
Ps, 10. 17. 
Jer. 10. 23. 

@ Ps, 72. 1. 

Y ch. 22.14, 

7 gavethe 
hand 
under 
Solomon. 
Gen. 24. 2, 
Gen, 47. <9. 
2 Chr. 0.8, 
Eze. 17, 18. 

* 1 Ki. 3, 13. 
2 Chr. 1. 12. 
Eccl. 2 9, 
Dan. 6. 18, 
Heb, 2. 9, 


I know also, 
uprightness, 


ople, which are * present 
of Abraham, Isaac, and 


vicegerent of Jehovah. 21. they sacrificed. He- 
catombs of burnt offerings are mentioned, cf. 2 
Chr. xxix. 32; Ezravi. 17. 22. And did eat and 
drink before the Lord—either in the immediate 
vicinity of the ark, or, perhaps, rather in a reli- 
gious and devout spirit, as partaking of a sacriti- 
cial meal, 

made Solomon. . . king the second time. In 
reference to the first time, which was done preci- 

itately, on Adonijah’s conspiracy, cf. 1 Ki. i. 35, 

his mention of a second anointing, in a historical 
book which does not record the first, and the 
description of the first, in another historical book 
which does not contain any allusion to the second, 
forms an undesigned coincidence which furnishes 
a strong confirmation of its truth. anointed... 
Zadok. This statement implies that his appoint- 
ment met the popular approval. His elevation 
as sole high priest was on the disgrace of Abiathar, 
one of Adonijah’s accomplices. 

23, Solomon sat on the throne of the Lord. As 
king of Israel, he was the Lord’s vicegerent. 
When David was appointed successor to Saul, he 
was employed merely as Jehovah’s deputy (2 Sam. 
Wo) His commission runs iu the style of that of 
an inferior officer. The people whom he was to 
rule were not David's; they were still God's. 
Even when the throne was made hereditary in the 
house of Dayid, Jehovah exercised his right of elec- 
tion by preferring Solomon to all his brethren, so 
that when Solomon was anointed theocratic king in 
Israel, it was Reet Metts of him, that he ‘sat on 
the throne of the Lord’ (Jamieson’s ‘Sacred His- 
tory,’ i., p. 314). 24, submitted themselves [7 vp) 


David's reign 1 CHRONICLES XXIX. and death, 


26, Thus David the son of Jesse reigned over all Israel. And ‘the time | 3-0-1016. 
27 that he reigned over Israel was forty years; “seven years reigned he in | ‘ ine 
28 Hebron, and thirty and three years reigned he in Jerusalem. Andhe| +, 55°" 
“died in a good old age, full of days, riches, and honour: and Solomon | * zSsm. 66. 
his son reigned in his stead. Krieg sp 
29 Now the acts of David the king, first and last, behold, they are written] xenon. 
in the book of Samuel the seer, and in the book of Nathan the prophet, | ch 2.1. 
30 and in the book of Gad the seer, with all his reign and his might, “and | , J°>5 *% 
the times that went over him, and over Israel, and over all the Gib ; 
of the countries. * Dan. 2. 21, 


non)]—put their hands under Solomon, according| 26. Thus David . . . reigned—(see 1 Ki. ii. 11.) 
to the custom still practised in the East, of putting | 29. Samuel the seer... Nathan the prophet, 
a hand under the king’s extended hand, and kissing | and... . Gad the seer. The three words, Roeh 
the back of it (2 Ki. x. 15). Nabi, and Chozeh, are here brought together and 
26-30,—His GN ry DEATH, apparently contrasted (see on 1 Sam. ix. 9), 


THE 


SECOND BOOK OF 


THE CHRONICLES. 


3 Israel, the chief of the fathers. 


4 Lorp had made in t 


6 gation sought unto it. 


offered *a thousand burnt offerings upon it. 


8 what I shall give thee. 
9 stead. 
10 the earth in multitude. 


people, that zs so great ? 
il 


1 A ND “Solomon the son of David was strengthened in his kingdom, | 3.16 
fi and *the Lorp his God eas with him, and ‘magnified him exceed-| cuae. 1. 
2 ingly. Then Solomon spake unto all Israel, to the “captains of thou- | * 11 246. 
sands and of hundreds, and to the judges, and to every governor in all |, Ce2.9.* 
rael, So Solomon, and all the congregation | 41 Chr. 27.1 
with him, went to the high place that was at ‘Gibeon; for there was the | *1is 4 
tabernacle of the a of God, which Moses the servant of the |’ nee 
1 the wilderness, But ‘the ark of God had David |¢ xx. 27.1.” 
brought up from Kirjath-jearim to the place which David had prepared | , = 3+ 
5 for it: for he had pitched a tent for it at Jerusalem. Moreover *the |: orca. 
brasen altar, that * Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, had made, | there. 
‘he put before the tabernacle of the Lorp; and Solomon and the congre- |} 1 ii *& 
And Solomon went up thither to the brasen altar |’ Pro's's. 
before the Lorp, which was at the tabernacle of the congregation, and : ee 9. 
. 28. 6, 
7  In/that night did God appear unto Solomon, and said unto him, Ask seine 
And Solomon said unto God, Thou hast showed | the dust 
great mercy unto David my father, and hast made me ‘to reign in his} oth 
Now, O Lorp God, let thy promise unto David my father be miKL 39, 
established: ‘for thou hast made me king over a people “like the dust of | Ps. 110 34, 
Give ™me now wisdom and knowledge, that I} J% , .. 
may "go out and come in before this people: for who can judge this thy | Jas 1.5. 
*® Num 27.17, 
And ° God said to Solomon, Because this was in thine heart, and thou |. Pei’. 
*Matt. 20.21, 


hast not asked riches, wealth, or honour, nor the life of thine enemies, 


neither yet hast asked long life; but hast asked wisdom and knowledge | 


for thyself, that thou mayest judge my people, over whom I have made 
12 thee king: wisdom and knowledge 7s ? granted unto thee; and I will give 
thee riches, and wealth, and honour, such as “none of the kings have 
had that ave been before thee, neither shall there any after thee have} “3. 


the like. 
13 


reigned over Israel. 


Then Solomon came from his journey to the high place that was at 
Gibeon to Jerusalem, from before the tabernacle of the congregation, and 


P Matt. 6. 33. 
Mark 10.20, 
Luke 18,29, 


1 Cor, 3. 22, 
Eph. 8. 20, 
@ 1 Chr,29.25, 
ch. 9, 22, 
Eccl. 2. 9, 


CHAP. L 1-6.—SoLemn OFFERING OF SOLOMON 
AT GIBEON. 

2. Then Solomon spake unto all Israel—viz., 
the heads, or leading officers, that are afterwards 
specified, were summoned to attend their sovereign 
in a solemn religious procession. The date of this 
occurrence was the second year of Solomon’s reign, 
and the high place at Gibeon was chosen for the 
performance of the sacred rites, from the taber- 
nacle and all the ancient furniture connected 
with the national worship being deposited there. 
Zadok was the ofiiciating high priest (1 Chr. xvi. 

It is true that the ark had been removed, 
and placed in a new tent which David had made 
for it at Jerusalem; but the brasen altar, ‘‘ be- 
fore the tabernacle of the Lord,” on which the 
burnt offerings were appointed by the law to be 
maile, was at Gibeon ; and although David had been 
Jed by extraordinary events aud tokens of the 
Divine presence to sa on the threshing-floor 


of Araunah, Solomon considered it hts duty to 
present his offerings on the legally appointed spot 

‘before the tabernacle,” and on the time-hon- 
oured altar prepared by the skill of Bezaleel in 
the wilderness (Exod. xxxviii. 1). 6. offered a 
thousand burnt offerings. This holocaust he 
offered, of course, by the hands of the priests. 
The magnitude of the oblation became the rank 
of the offerer on this occasion of national solemnity. 
Tak ot CHOICE OF WISDOM IS BLESSED BY 

oD. 

Uf cr that night did God appear—(see on 1 Ki. 
iii.-5: 

11. thou hast not asked riches, wealth. 
[These words appear to be synonymous, yet they 
are different in signification, Wy denoting riches 
generally, and o'D>}, which is a word of later 
Hebrew, means precious stones, valuables, trea- 
sures, and money paid in tribute. ] 


The labourers for 


in the chariot cities, and with the king 


15 And ‘the king * made silver and gol 


5 by their means. 


2 AND Solomon “determined to build an house for the name of the 


2 Lorp, and an house for his kingdom. 


score and ten thousand men to bear burdens, and fourscore thousand to 
hew in the mountain, and three thousand and six hundred to oversee 


them. 


14.—His STRENGTH aND WEALTH. 

14 Solomon gathered chariots and horsemen. 
His passion for horses was greater than that of 
any Isravlitish monarch before or after him. His 
stud comprised 1,400 chariots and 12,000 horses. 
This was @ prohibited indulgence, whether as an 
instrument of luxury or power. But it was not 
merely for his own use that he imported the 
horses of Egypt. The immense equestrian estab- 
lishment he erected was not for show merely, but 
also for profit. The Egyptian breed of horses was 
highly valued; and being as fine as Arabians, but 
larger and more powerful, as Saye appears from 
the monuments, ee were well fitted for being 
yoked in chariota. These were light but compact 
and solid vehicles, without springs. From the 
gas stated (v. 17) as given for a chariot and a 

orse, it appears that the chariot cost four times 
the value of a horse. A horse brought 150 shekels, 
which, estimating the shekel at 2s. 3d. or 2s. 6d., 
amount to £17, 2s. or £18, 15s., while a chariot 
brought 600 shekels—equal to £68, 9¢. or £75; and 
as an Egyptian chariot was usually drawn by two 
horses, a chariot and pair would cost £112 sterling. 
As the Syrians, who were fond of the Egyptian 
breed of horses, could import them into their own 
country only through Judea, Solomon early per- 
ceived the commercial advantages to be derived 
from this trade, and established a monopoly. 
His factors or agents purchased them in the mar- 
kets or fairs of Egypt, and brought them to the 
‘chariot cities”—the depots and stables he bad 
erected on the frontiers of his kingdom, such as 
Beth-marcaboth, ‘the house of chariots,’ and 
Hazor-susah, ‘the village of horses’ (Josh. xix. 5; 

Ki. x. 28). 

16, the king made silver and gold at Jeru- 
salem as plenteous as stones—in addition to 
the large amount of treasure collected and be- 
queathed to him by his father David. The great 
source of Solomon’s immense wealth undoubtedly 
lay io his nk speculations, For, as a mon- 
arch, he possessed advantages and enjoyed facili- 
ties for entering into trade, infinitely superior to 
any of his subjects. His vessels traded to distant 
shores, and returned laden with the gold and the 
treasures of every land. The multiplication of 
old and silver was prohibited to the theocratic 
cing as well as that of horses (Deut. xvii. 16, 17). 
16, and linen yarn [®1p2]—a collection, a gather. 
ing; nowhere is it used to signify “linen yarn.” 
the king’s merchants received the Mnen yarn at 
& price. It is strange to find these words in the 
midst of a context w te occupied before and 


2 CHRONICLES II. 


14 And Solomon gathered chariots and horsemen: and he had a thousand 
and four hundred frente and twelve thousand horsemen, which he placed 

at Jerusalem. 

at Jerusalem as plentcous as stones, 
and cedar trees made he as the sycamore trees that are in the vale for 

16 abundance. And ‘Solomon had horses brought out of Egypt, and linen 

17 yarn: the king’s merchants received the linen yarn at @ price. 
fetched up, and brought forth out of Egypt a chariot for 
shekels of silver, and an horse for an hundred and fifty: and so brought 
they out horses for all the kings of the Hittites, and for the kings of Syria, 


building the temple. 
B.C. 1015. 


"1EtL 4. 26. 
1 Ki 10. 26, 
ch. 9. 25. 

*1Ki. 10. 27, 
eh. 9. 27. 
Job 22. 24, 
Isa (0 17, 

8 gave. 

4 the going 
forth of 
the horses 
which was 
Solomon's. 

5 by their 
hands, 


CHAP. 2 
*1KL 6.5, 
>1 Ki 5. 16, 


And they 
six hundred 


And °Solomon told out three- 


after with describing the importation, on a — 
scale, of horses and chariots from Pe The 
insertion of a clause so unconnected might create 
& suspicion that the text in this passage has been 
dislocated, did not the words admit of another 
interpretation more in accordance with the tevor 
of the narrative. [Takiog the word RPP as it 
stands in the present Hebrew text, Gesenius, fol- 
lowed by Keil, gives this meaning to the clause: 
‘Anda nae ag 4 (or caravan) of the king’s mer- 
chants (traders) brought a troop or string of horses 
from Egypt at a price.’ The Vulgate, taking Mp as 
& proper name, has, ‘and horses were brought to 
Solomon from Koa’ (a place unknown). 7'heniua, 
in his ‘Commentary,’ suggests a translation differ. 
ent from both of the preceding, and founded upon 
that of the prpiungins. The text of that version 
(cf. 1 Ki. x. 28) stands thus :—xai éfodos Lakwuav 
Tay inmecy Kal é& Alytwrou cal ix Gexove &utropot 
Tov Bagtrews, kal éauBavov ix Oexove ev a\day- 
matt, How or whence did the LXX. obtain the 
reading, & Qexové? Thenius conjectures that the 
Hebrew manuscript from which they translated 
had mpm, and that they considered the clanse in 
question to signify that the king’s trading agents 
brought horses in bands from Tekoa, having 
bought them at a price. The ancient route by 
which animals from the horse markets of EF; pt 
were brought into Palestine was through Beer- 
sheba and by Tekos. To the latter place, as an 
established depot, they were brought by the 
Egyptian pookers, and there transferred to the 
care of Solomon’s factors. Great weight must, io 
this instance, be attached to the views of the 
X., who, in ee this passage, would un- 

doubtedly be influenced by their know edge of the 
mode in which this extensive traffic was carried 
kik 17. brought... for all the kings of the 
Hittites. A branch of this powerful tribe, when 
ee from Palestine, had settled north of 
Lebanon, where they acquired large possessions 
contiguous to the Syrians. 

CHAP. II, 1, 2.—Sotomon’s LaBourers FOR 
BUILDING THE TEMPLE, 
, 1. Solomon determined to build. The temple 
is the grand subject of this narrative, while the 
palace—here and in other parts of this book - is 
only incidentally noticed. The duty of building 
the temple was reserved for Solomon before his 
birth. As soon as he became king he addressed 
himself to the work, and the historian, in pro- 
ceeding to give an account of the edifice, beging 
with relating the preliminary arrangements, 


Huram’s friendly 2 CHRONICLES II. 


8 _ And Solomon sent to Huram the king of Tyre, saying, “As thou didst 
deal with David my father, and didst send him cedars to build him an 
4 house to dwell therein, eren so deal with me. Behold, I build an honse to 
the name of the Lorp my God, to dedicate t¢ to him, and “to burn before 
him * sweet incense, and for ‘the continual showbread, and for the / burnt 
offerings morning and evening, on the sabbaths, and on the new moons, 
and on the solemn feasts of the Lorp our God. This ¢s an ordinance for 
5 ever to Israel. And the house which I build ts great; for ’ great ts our 
6 God above all gods, But *who ?is able to build him an house, seeing the 
heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain him? who am I then, that 
I should build him an house, save only to burn sacrifice before him ? 
7 Send me now therefore a man cunning to work in gold, and in silver, and 
in brass, and in iron, and in purple, and crimson, and blue, and that can 
skill 2 to grave with the cunning men that are with me in Judah and in 
8 Jerusalem, ‘whom David my father did provide. Send ‘me also cedar 
trees, fir trees, and ‘algum trees, out of Lebanon; for I know that thy 
servants can skill to cut timber in Lebanon; and, behold, my servants 
9 shall be with thy servants, even to prepare me timber in abundance: for 
10 the house which I am about to build skall be ®wonderful great. And, 
kbehold, I will give to thy servants, the hewers that cut timber, twenty 
thousand measures of beaten wheat, and twenty thousand measures of 
barley, and twenty thousand baths of wine, and twenty thousand baths 


answer to Soloman. 


B,C. 1018, 
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4 Ex. 30.7. 
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ki Ki 6.11, 


of oil. 
11 


Then Huram the king of Tyre answered in writing, which he sent to 
Solomon, ‘Because the Lorp hath loved his people, ibe 


Luke 10. 7. 
¢ Deut. 33.3, 


hath made thee | 1Ki.10.9. 


3-10.—His Mrssace To Huras FoR SKILFUL 
ARTIFICERS, 

3. Solomon sent to Huram. The correspon- 
dence was probably conducted_on both sides in 
writing (v. 11: see also on 1 Ki v. 8). As thou 
didst deal with David my father. This would 
seem decisive of the question whether the Huram 
then reigning in Tyre was David’s friend see on 
1 Ki. v. 1-6). In opening the business, Solomon 
grounded his reqnest for Tyrian aid on two rea- 
sons:—l. The temple he proposed to build must 
be a solid and permanent building, because the 
worship was to be continued in perpetuity, and 
therefore the building materials required to be of 
the most durable quality.. 2. It must be,a magni- 
ficent structure, because it was to be dedicated to 
the God who was greater than all gods j and 
therefore, as it might seem a presumptuous idea 
to erect an edifice for a Being ‘whom the heaven 
and the heaven of heavens do not contain,’ it was 
explained that Solomon’s object was not to build 
an house for Him to dwell in, but a temple in 
which His worshippers might offer sacrifices to 
His honour. No language could be more humble 
and appropriate than this. The pious strain of 
sentiment was such as became a king of Israel. 
7, Send me now therefore a man cunning to 
work. Masons and eel sepa were not asked 
for: those whom David had obtained (1 Chr. xiv. 
1) were probably still remaining in Jerusalem, 
and had instructed others: but he. reanined a 
master of works—a person capable, like Bezaleel 
(Exod. xxxv. 31), of superintending and directing 
every department; for, as the division of Jabour 
was at that time little known or observed, an over- 
seer had to be possessed of’ very versatile talents 
and experience. that cau skill to grave [D77) 


npey|—that knows to grave. [Skill is an obso- 


lete word, superseded by the modern equiva- 
lent, skilled, skilful; ovpmp, in carved works; 


ovpgnT-oy, with the cunning (another old English 
613 


word) men—i.e., the skilled in the mechanical 
arts. The things specified in which he was to be 
skilled, relate not to the building, but the fur- 
viture of the temple. Iron, which could not be 
obtained in the wilderness when the tabernacle 
was built, was now, through intercourse with the 
coast, plentiful, and much used. The cloths in- 
tended for curtains were, from the crimson, or 
scarlet-red, and hyacinth colours named, evidently 
those stuffs for the manufacture and dyeing of 
which the Tyrians were so famous. ‘The grav- 
ing’ probably included embroidery of figures like 
cherubim in needlework, as well as wood-carving 
of pomegranates and other ornaments. 8. Sen 

me also cedar trees, &c. The cedar and cypress 
were valued as being both rare and durable ; the 
algam, or almug, trees (likewise a foreign wood), 
though not got on Lebanon, is mentioned as being 

rocured through Huram (see on 1 Ki. x. 11). 

0. behold, I will give... beaten wheat [o%7 
nja9|—i.e., wheat, the beatings out; wheat stripped 
of the husk, boiled, and saturated with butter, 
forms a frequent meal with the labouring people 
in the East (cf. 1 Ki. v. 11). [But Gesenius Bug- 
gests the text should probably read, nyap on 
j7pP2, whoat as food for thy servants.) There 
js no discrepancy between that passage and this. 
The yearly supplies of wine and oil mentioned in 
the former were intended for Huram’s court, in 
return for the cedars sent him; while the articles 
of meat and drink specified here were for tlie 
workmen on Lebauon. 

1].—Huram’s K1xp ANSWER, 

14. Then Huram the king... answered in 
writing, which he sent to Solomon—lit, Then 
Huram the king said in writing, and sent it to 
Solomon, Because the Lord hath loved his people, 
&ec. This pious language creates a presumption 
that Huram might have attained some knowledge 
of the true religion from bis long familiar inter- 


The site of 2 CHRONICLES III. the temple. 
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12 king over them. Huram said moreover, “Blessed be the Lorp God of 
Israel, "that made heaven and earth, who hath given to David the king 
a wise son, °endued with prudence and understanding, that might build 

13 an house for the Lorp, ae an house for his kingdom. And now I have 
sent a cunning man, endued with understanding, of Huram my father’s, 

14 the °son of a woman of the daughters of Dan, and his father was a man 
of Tyre, skilful to work in gold, end in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, 
and in timber, in purple, in blue, and in fine linen, and in crimson; also 
to grave any manner of graving, and to find out every device which shall 
be put to him, with thy cunning men, and with the cunning men of my 

15 lord David thy father. Now therefore the wheat, and the barley, the oil, 
and the wine, which my lord hath spoken of, let him send unto his 

16 servants: and ?we will cut wood out of Lebanon, 7as much as thou shalt 
need; and we will bring it to thee in floats by sea to 8Joppa, and thou 
shalt carry it up to Jerusalem. 

17 _ And ‘Solomon numbered all %the strangers that ecere in the land of 
Israel, after the numbering wherewith "David his father had numbered 
them; and they were found an hundred and fifty thousand and three 

18 thousand and six hundred. And he set threescore and ten thousand of 
them to be bearers of burdens, and fourscore thousand to be hewers in the 
soul and three thousand and six hundred overseers to set the people 
a-work, 

3 | THEN °Solomon began to build the house of the Lorp at *Jerusalem 
in mount Moriah, where the LORD appeared unto David his father, in 
the place that David had prepared in the threshing-floor of 2Ornan the 


B. C. 1015, 


™1 KL 6. 7, 

* Gen, 1.1, 
Pe. 12% 8, 
Acts 4 24, 

¢ knowing 
praodence 
and under 
standing. 

° 1 Ki 7. 13, 

P 1 Ki. 5,8, 
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§ Japho, 
Josh. 19.41, 
Acts. 9. 33, 

71 Ki 5. 13, 

® the men 
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* 1 Chr. 22.2 


CHAP, 3, 
°1Ki6.1. 
> Gen. 22. 2, 
1 Or, which 
Was seen 
of David 
his father, 
2 Or, 
Araunah, 
1 Chr, 22.4 


course with David. But the presumption, how- king’s day, the centre of knowledge and wisdom, 
ever pleasing, may be delusive (see on 1 Ki. v. 7- | of commercial activity, and of encouragement in 
12). 13. I have sent a cunning man—(see on | | many of the useful as well as liberal arts. 


Ki. vii. 13-51.) 16 we will cut wood out of Leb- CHAP. IIL. 1,2—Prace anp Time 
anon... and... bring it to thee in floats by 


ING THE TEMPLE. 
sea to Joppa, and thou shalt carry it up to Jeru- 
salem. The road between Joppa and Jerusalem, 


oF Buriip- 


1, mount Moriah, where the Lord appeared 


ailiad Wane on entity cose sare David. ee words — gs that 
now e ady Suleiman, @ valley OL Solo- | the region where the temple was uilt was pre- 
mon’ (Robinson’s ‘Biblical Researches,’ ili., pp. 57, 7 F at 


81; ‘Handbook of Syria and Palestine,’ Baas deen by the name of Moriah 


(Gen, xxii. 


. +09; | 2), and do not afford sufficient evid for affrm- 
Stanley's ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 257; ‘Negeb,’p. Fe as Lae ea ee eticient evidence for affirm 


ing, as has | 
211), most probably received its name from Piltaine oe 


n constructed or improved by that monarch for 


; tely been done (Stanley's ‘Sinai and 
aying | Palestine,’ p. 248) , that the name was jirst given to 


) q the mount in consequence of the vision seen b 
the transport of the timber which Huram for- David. ‘The literal translation is, ‘Solomon been 


Naty or the erection and furniture of the to build the house of the Lord at J 
mple, 


erusalem, on the 


mount of Moriah, where (the vision) was seen b 
17, Solomon numbered all the strangers, &c.— David his father, in the place which David nd 


(see on 1 Ki. v. 13, 18.). In addition to what was d (established) _D. 
said in the passage just referred to, of the abject peed re ouaued) 


ean Stanley refers the 


u origin of the name to the vision of David after the 
and depressed condition of the numerous war- pestilence. ‘Solomon began to build the honse 
captives or slaves (cf. 1 Ki, ix. 21-23), there was a | of the Lord in (on) the mount of the appearance 


vast number of foreigners resident in Israel who | of the Lord, wh 
without being fully ieeorrontcd with the nation Fathers TThe wena 
by circumcision, yet believed in the unity of the 


6 appeared unto 


avid his 


[The words, mo 33, on the hill of the 


Divine Being, and conformed to the aroointed region Moriah, are not susceptible of being rendered, 
ritual of Jehovah (see Poli Synopsis). Soma idea, | ©? ue a, te tbe | ioe ibe glond 5 
first, of the prodigious multitude of these go. | BOT Goes Dean Stanley give this as the translation. 


jouro ers may be gathered from the fact, that But he is of opinion that it brings out the allusion, 


53,000 were deemed fit to be employed in the which he supposes 1s contained in the 


e to 


erection of the temple, and secondly, of their the introduction of the RANG; in the word, bing 0 
character for antelligence and integrity, that about | "8}, was seen.] But there is undoubted evidence 


4,000 were select 


departments of the work: This influx of strangers | before the reign of Solomon 
into Israel began when the nation was rising into | In fact, this a 


to be overseers of various | that the name Moriah was in existence centuries 


of § » (see on Gen. xxii.) 
erivation forms the basis of that 


importance during the judieial administration of passage; and although he hints that the name 


Samuel and the regal sway of David (1 Chr. xxii. 
2). But a fresh 


was given to this immigration from the surround- 


ing countries, when the fame of Solomon attracted | reads Moreh, instead of Moria 5 
princes and ambassadors from distant lands, and | that 


was probably given in the patriarch’s 


time from 


and greatly-increased impulse | its being seen afar of, and he refers to the Sama- 
ritan version, which in that age of Genesis 


; Mi the testimony of 
eople is very suspicious, from the interest 


ag bol tae E the people followed their example pris Ea in fixing the scene of Abraham’s sacrifice 


& Kingdom which was, in the wise | of 


¢ to Gerizim, and cannot be received ia 


The dimensions 


2 CHRONICLES III. 


of the temple, 


Sar veer pee=rereeerce eee en A CT 
2 Jebusite. And he began to build in the second day of the second month, | 2 © 1” 


in the fourth year of his reign. 


3 Now these are the things ‘wherein Solomon was instructed for the 
building of the house of God. The length by cubits after the first measure | 4s. 
4 was threescore cubits, and the breadth twenty cubits. And the “porch 
that was in the front of the house, the length of it was according to the 
breadth of the house, twenty cubits, and the height ecas an hundred and| 1», 


twenty. 


° Ex. 25 40, 
Ex. 26. 30, 


5 | And he overlaid it within with pure gold. And ‘the greater house he | s gvnaed. 


cieled with fir tree, which he overlaid with fine gold, and set thereon palm 

And he ‘garnished the house with precious stones for 

7 beauty: and the gold zas gold of Parvaim. He overlaid also the house, 
the beams, the posts, and the walls thereof, and the doors thereof, with 
gold; and graved cherubim on the walls. 

8 And he made the 'most holy house, the length whereof was according 
to the breadth of the house, twenty cubits, and the breadth thereof twenty 
cubits: and he overlaid it with fine gold, amounting to six hundred talents. 

9 And the weight of the nails was fifty shekels of gold. And he overlaid 


G trees and chains. 


the upper chambers with gold. 


41Ki. 62. 
John 10 23, 
Acts 3, 11, 
Acts 5, 12, 

1 Ki 6, 16, 

17 

4 covered 

5 house of 
holiness 
of holi- 
nesse3, OF, 
oracle, 
Ex, 26. 53, 


opposition to that of all MSS. which have Moriah 
‘the Lord shall see’ (see Hengstenberg’s ‘Penta- 
teuch,’i., pp. 275-277. Mount Moriah was onesum- 
mit of a range of hills which went by the general 
name of Zion. The platform of the temple is now, 
and has long been, occupied by the Haram, or 
sacred inclosure, within which stand the three 
mosques of Omar (the smallest), of El Aksa, which 
in early times was a Christian Church, and of 
Kubbet el-Sakhara, ‘The dome of the rock,’ so 
called from.a huge block of limestone rock in the 
centre of the floor, which it is supposed formed 
the elevated threshing-floor of Araunah, and on 
which the great brasen altar stood. The site of 
the temple, then, is so far established; for an 
almost universal belief is entertained in the 
authenticity of the tradition regarding the rock 
el-Sakhara, and it has also been conclusivel 

proved that the area of the temple was identical, 
on its western, eastern, and sonthern sides, with 
the present inclosure of the Haram. ‘That the 
temple was situated somewhere within the oblong 
inclosure on mount Moriah, all Topographers are 
agreed, although there is not the slightest vestige 
of the sacred fane now remaining; and the greatest 
diversity of sentiment prevails as to its exact 
position within that large area, whether in the 
centre of the Haram or in its south-west corner’ 
(Barclay, p. 109; Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ 
1., pp. 393, 413-416; ‘ Handbook of Syria and Pales- 
tine,’ pp. 96, 97, 357). Moreover, the full extent 
of the temple area is a problem that remains to be 
solved; for the platform of mount Moriah being 
too narrow for the extensive buildings and courts 
attached to the sacred edifice, Solomon resorted 
to artificial means of enlarging and levelling it, 
by erecting vaults, which, as Josephus states, 
rested on immense earthen mounds raised from 
the slope of the hill. It should be borne in mind 
at the outset, that the grandeur of the temple did 
not consist in its colossal structure, s0 much as 10 
its internal splendour and the vast courts and 
buildings attached to it. It was not intended for 
the reception of a wOrehi piles assembly, for the 
people always stood in the outer courts of the 


sanctuary. 
3-7. —MerasuRE AND ORNAMENTS OF THE 
Hovse 


3, these are the things wherein Solomon was 
instructed—by the wees plan and specilications 


given him by his father. The measurements are 
reckoned by cubits, ‘‘after the first measure” —i. e., 
the old Mosaic standard. But there is great dif. 
ference of opinion about this, some making the 
cubit 18, others 21 inches. The temple, which 
embodied in more solid and durable materials the 
ground-form of the tabernacle, only being twice 
as large, was a rectangular building, 70 cubits long 
from east to west, and 20 cubits wide from north 
to south. 4 the porch. The breadth of the 
house, whose length ran from east to west, is 
here given as the measure of the length of the 
pee The portico would thus be from 30 to 35 
eet long, and from 15 to 17$ feet broad. the 
height was an hundred and twenty cubits. 
This, taking the cubit at 18 inches, would be 180 
feet; at 21 inches, 210 feet; so that the porch 
would rise in the form of a tower, or two pyra- 
midal towers, whose united height was 120 cubits, 
and each of them about 90 or 105 feet high (Stieg- 
litz). This porch would thus be like the propyleum 
or gateway of the palace of Khorsabad, or at the 
temple of Edfou; but the height, according to 
this, was 120 cubits—which would appear to be. 
an error slipt’into the text, although Josephus 
gives the same dimensions, adding an upper storey 
or structure (Layara’s ‘Nineveh and Babylon,’ 


642). 

6. the greater house—i, e., the holy places, the 
front or outer chamber (see on 1 Ki. v1. 17). 6. he 
garnished the house with precious stones for 
beauty—better, he paved the house with pre- 
cious and beautiful marble (Jitéo). It may be, 
after all, that these were stones with veins o 
different colours for decorating the walls. This 
was an ancient and thoroughly Oriental kind of 
embellishment. There was an under-pavement 
of marble, which was covered with planks of fir. 
The whole interior was lined with boards, richly 
decorated with carved work, clusters of foliage 
and flowers, among which the pomegranate aud 
lotus, or water-lily, were conspicuous ; and over- 
laid, excepting the floor, with gold, either by gild- 
ing or in plates, (1 Ki. vi.) 

£.13.— IMENSIONS, &C., OF 
Hovsz. 

8. the most holy house. It was a perfect cube 
(cf. 1 Kivi. 20). overlaid it with... gold, amount- 
ing to six hundred talents—at £4 per oz., equal 


to £3.600,000. 


THE most Hoty 


The altar 2 CHRONICLES IV. 


10 And /in the most holy house he made two cherubim of image work, 

11 and overlaid them with gold. And the wings of the cherubim were 

twenty cubits long; one wing of the one cherub was five cubits, reaching 

to the wall of the house; and the other wing was likewise five cubits, 

12 reaching to the wing of the other cherub. And one wing of the other 

cherub tcas five cubits, reaching to the wall of the house; and the other 

13 wing tas five cubits also, joining to the wing of the other cherub. The 

wings of these cherubim spread themselves forth twenty cubits: and they 

14 stood on their feet, and their faces were ’inward. And he made the % veil 

of blue, and purple, and crimson, and fine linen, and *wrought cherubim 
thereon. 

15 Also he made before the house *two pillars of thirty and five cubits 

high, and the chapiter that eas on the top of each of them was five 

16 cubits. And he made chains, as in the oracle, and put them on the heads 

of the pillars; and made an hundred es ase and put them on the 

17 chains. And he reared up the pillars before the temple, one on the right 

hand, and the other on the left; and called the name of that on the right 

hand }°Jachin, and the name of that on the left 11 Boaz, 

4 MOREOVER he made “an altar of brass, twenty cubits the length 

heros and twenty cubits the breadth thereof, and ten cubits the height 
thereof. 

2 Also *he made a molten sea of ten cubits from brim to brim, round in 

compass, and five cubits the height thereof; and a line of thirty cubits 

3 did compass it round about. And ‘under it was the similitude of oxen, 

which did compass it round about; ten in a cubit, compassing the sea 

4 round about. Two rows of oxen were cast, when it was cast. It stood 

upon twelve oxen, three looking toward the north, and three looking to- 

ward the west, and three looking toward the south, and three looking to- 

ward the east: and the sea was set above upon them, and all their hinder 

5 parts were inward. And the thickness of it was an hand-breadth, and 


SL KL Y. 4 


10. two cherubim. These — in the taber- | highly ornamented, and formed an entrance in 


nacle were of pure gold (Exod. xxv.), and over- keeping with the 


nterior of the temple 


splendid i 
shadowed the mercyseat. The two placed in the | (see on 1 Ki. vii. 15, 16: cf. Napier's ‘ Workers in 


temple were made of olive wood, overlaid with | Ancient Metals,’ p. 106). 

gold. They were of colossal size, like the Assyrian| CHAP. IV. 1.—ALTAR oF Brass. 
ean i pe ese be to rpc ee covered] 4. he made an 
aspace of 10 cubits in height and length—two wings | h 

touched each other, vine the other two yeacked Wehvetieces 


: : : Itar, but th 
the opposite walls; their faces were inward—i. e., thas Wed Se eee 


altar of brass. Steps must 
sary for ascending so elevated an 
no longer for- 


bidden (Exod. xx, i i 
towards the most holy house, conformably to Sprit sot etelingr Bey Renee ee ee oe 


official costume for the priests (Exod. 


their use, which was to veil the ark. [There is | 1 measured 35 feet by 


XXVL 42 


: ). 
& peculiar idiom observable in this passage. The | The thickness of the metal ed Noe 


construction alternates; for the one wing, 12} 


: used for this altar is 
nowhere given; but supposing it to have been 3 


“HY, i ¢., the right wing, is masculine, and the hehe the whole weight of the metal would not 


other wing, NINN 2, i. ¢, the left, is feminine. | be uo 


er 200 tons (Napier, ‘Workers in Ancient 


’ a . 
The Orientals thought everything had its dupli- ape Likeadweena ene sry tretey den 
cate: hence they considered those parts of the destined to be supplanted in the second temple by 
hogy AD iberknd pan seedy “ ac Sar are, one twice its dimensions. ‘The smaller of the one 
but the Syriac and Arabic languages, which in the floecribed by Ezekiel (xliii. 13-17) may be eee 


cases alluded to point to both sexes, ; 
14.17,—Vett AND Pritans (see on 1 Ki. vi, 21), | Peer in this pass 


by. supposing it to relate to the brasen part; the 
to the whole rock or stone- 


, i S 
14 And he made the veil [ngspo]—the divider, work, rong Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ 


second seri i 
we separater, between the Holy and the most “2.5. — Mouren Set = 
oly 


spread over, & curtain or veil.) The united height | 26, as in that 
0! 


oe, (Septuagint, xaraméracuc, a thing| 9. he made a molten sea —(see on 1 Ki. vii. 23- 


‘ .:] “ce k »”» . tea d 
the pillars is here given; and though the exact | “‘oxen” it ig Apres: sonea' tha the ¢ 


dimensions would be 
only 174 cubite, a half cubit being taken up by the} $8. Two rows o 
capital or the base. They are probably described | cast—the meanin 


, 8 d that th \f 
36 cubits, each column was | ornamental kno wera the forts of ax bestic} 


oxen were cast, when f%% was 


f which ireul 
as they were lying together in the mould before | basin and the eR Tea a cent te 


they were set up. They would be from 18 to 2] were all of one pi 


en oxen which supported it 


wer 2 ece, being cast in one and the 
feet in circumference, and stand 40 feet in height. | same mould. There is a difference in th ts 
These pillars, or a some call them, were | given of the capacity of thia basin, ‘for while in i 


2 CHRONICLES IV. 


the brim of it like the work of the brim of a cup, with flowers of lilies; 
and it received and held “three thousand baths. 

6 He made also ‘ten lavers, and pat five on the right hand, and five on 
the left, to wash in them: %such things as they offered for the burnt 
ome they washed in them; but /the sea was for the priests to 
wash in. 

7 And %he made ten candlesticks of gold according *to their form, and 
set them in the temple, five on the right hand, and five on the left. 

8 He ‘made also ten tables, and placed them in the temple, five on the 
me ey side, and five on the left. And he made an hundred ‘basins of 
gold. 

9 _ Furthermore “he made the court of the priests, and the great court, and 

10 doors for the court, and overlaid the doors of them with brass. And “he 
set the sea on the right side of the east end, over against the south. 

And 'Huram made the pots, and the shovels, and the *basins. And 
Huram finished the work that he was to make for king Solomon for the 
12 house of God; fo wit, the two pillars, and “the pommels, and the chapiters 

tohich were on the top of the two pillars, and the two wreatha to cover the 
13 two pommels of the chapiters which were on the top of the pillars; and 
"four hundred pomegranates on the two wreaths; two rows of pome- 
granates on each wreath, to cover the two pommels of the chapiters which 
14 were “upon the pillars. He made also “bases, and *lavers made he upon 
15, the bases; one sea, and twelve oxen under it. The pots also, and the 
16 shovels, and the flesh-hooks, and all their instruments, did Huram *”his 
father make to king Solomon, for the house of the Lorn, of * bright brass. 
17 In “the plain of Jordan did the king cast them, in the clay ground 
between Succoth and Zeredathah. 
18 Thus ’ Solomon made all these vessels in great abundance: for the 
19 weight of the brass could not be found out. And ‘Solomon made all the 
vessels that were for the house of God, the golden altar also, and the 
20 tables whereon ‘the showbread zas set; moreover the candlesticks with 
their lamps, that they should burn “after the manner before the oracle, 
21 of pure gold; and “the flowers, and the lamps, and the tongs, made he of 
22 gold, and that “perfect gold; and the snuffers, and the !basins, and the 


of the temple 


B. C. 1012, 
aie 


2 Or, like 
a lily 
flower. 
41 Ki, 7. 26, 
*1Ki 7. 38, 
8 the work 
of burnt 
offering. 
1 Heb 9.9. 
91 Ki 7, 49. 
h Ex. 25, 31, 
6 1Ki. 7. 48, 
4 Or, bowls, 
JS 1KL6 36, 
& 1 Ki. 7. 39, 
¢ 11 7.40, 
§ Or, bowls. 
§ finished to 
mike, 

m, Ki 7. 4. 
* 1KL7. 20. 
upon the 

fac. 


The various vessels 


11 


8 Or. 
caldrons. 
PP) Ki.7.14 
9 made 
bright, or, 
scoured. 
@1 Kt 7, 48, 
10 thick- 
nesses of 
the 
ground. 
* 1K 7. 47, 
* 1 KL 7. 48. 
¢ Ex, 25, 30. 
“ Ex. 27. 20. 
© Ex, 25, SL 
11 perfec- 
tions of 
gold. 
2 Ur, bowls, 


spoons, and the censers, of pure gold: and the entry of the house, the 
inner doors thereof for the most holy place, and the doors of the house of 


the temple, zere of gold. 


Ki vii. 26 it is said that 2,000 bathe of water could | 


be contained in it, in this passage no less than 
3,000 are stated. It has been suggested that there 
is here a statement, not merely of the quantity of 
water which the basin held, but that also which 
was necessary to work it, to keep it flowing as a 
fountain; that which was required to fill both it 
and its accompaniments. In support of this vievv, 
it may be remarked that differeut words are em- 
ployed: the one in 1 Ki. vii. 26, rendered “‘con- 
tained ;” the two here rendered, “‘received and 
held.” There was a difference between receiving 
and holding. When the basin played as a fountain, 
and all its parts were filled for that purpose, the 
latter, together with the sea itself, received 3,000 
baths; but the sea exclusively held only 2,000 
baths, when its contents were restricted to those 
of the circular basin. It received and held 3,000 
baths (Calmet’s ‘ Fragments’). 

6-18.—THe Ten Lavers, CANDLESTICKS, AND 
TABLES. te 

6. ten lavers—(aee on 1 Ki. vii. 27-39,) Thelaver 
of the tabernacle had probenly been destroyed, 
The ten new ones were placed between the porch 
and the altar; and a te the molten sea was for 


18 That is, 
overlaid 
| with gold, 


the priests to cleanse their hands and feet, these 
were intended for washing the sacrifices. 

7. ten candlesticks—(see on 1 Ki. vii. 49.) The 
increased number was not only in conformity with 
the characteristic splendour of the edifice, but to 
be a standing emblem to the Hebrews that the 
growing lightof the Word was necessary to counter- 
act the growing darkness in tie world. 

8. He made also ten tables—i.¢., of show- 
bread for the temple. 

11, Huram made—(see on 1 Ki, vii. 40-45.) | 

22. the anuffers [mii]. The Fargumists, 


considering this word derived from Zamar, sup- 
pose it denotes musical instruments. Such a 
meaning does not suit the context; and yet it is 
evident that nothing resembling our suutfers cau 
be referred to, for these were unknown in ancient 
times, The probability is that they denote 
tweezers, for drawiug up the wick of a lamp. 
basins [nip7"pD]--vases, sacrificial bowls, from 
which the blood of victims was sprinkled (cf. 
Amos vi, 9), and the gepoons [nip3n}—the pans, 
dishes. censers [nim7pn]—the censers for coals or 


incense (Lev. xxiv. 7; Num. vii, 14), 


The ark brought 2 CHRONICLES V. into the holy place. 


5 THUS “all the work that Solomon made for the house of the Lorp was 
finished: and Solomon brought in all the things that David his father 
had dedicated; and the silver, and the gold, and all the instruments, put 
he among the treasures of the house of God. 

2 Then °Solomon assembled the elders of Israel, and all the heads of the 
tribes, the chief of the fathers of the children of Israel, unto Jerusalem, to 
aa up oo ark of the covenant of the Lorp ‘out of the city of David, 
which 7s Zion. ; 

3 Wherefore “all the men of Israel assembled themselves unto the king 

4 ‘in the feast which was in the seventh month. And all the elders of Israel 

5 came; and the / Levites took up the ark. And they brought up the ark, 
and the tabernacle of the congregation, and all the holy vessels that were 

6 in the tabernacle; these did the priests and the Levites bring up. Also 
king Solomon, and all the congregation of Israel that were assembled unto 
him before the ark, sacrificed sheep and oxen, which could not be told nor 

7 numbered for multitude. And the priests brought in the ark of the 
covenant of the Lorp unto his place, to the oracle of the house, into the 

8 most holy place, even under the wings of the cherubim: for the cherubim 
spread forth their wings over the place of the ark, and the cherubim 

9 covered the ark and the staves thereof above. And they drew out the 
staves of the ark, that the ends of the staves were seen from the ark be- 
fore the oracle, but they were not seen without. And ! there it is unto 

10 this day. There was nothing in the ark save the two tables which Moses 
* put therein at Horeb, ?when the Lorpv made a covenant with the chil- 
dren of Israel, when they came out of Egypt. 

11 __ And it came to pass, when the priests were come out of the holy place; 
(for all the priests that were * present were sanctified, and did not then 

12 wait by course: also *the Levites which were the singers, all of them of 
Asaph, of Heman, of Jeduthun, with their sons and their brethren, being 
arrayed in white linen, having cymbals, and psalteries, and harps, stood 
at the east end of the altar, ‘and with them an hundred an twenty 

13 priests sounding with trumpets;) it came even to pass, as the trumpeters 
and singers e«ere as one, to make one sound to be heard in praising 
and thanking the Lorp, and when they lifted up their voice with the 
trumpets, and cymbals, and instruments of music, and praised the Lorp, 
saying, / For he is good; for his mercy endureth for ever: that then the 
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CHAP. V. 1.—Tae DEDICATED TREASURES. a Hemgs oocuipied the ventral pie ae emily of 

1, Solomon brought in all the things that David Saph stood on his right, and that o uthun on 

his father had dedicated—the immense sums | his left; the place allotted to the vocal department 

and the store of valuable articles which his father | being a space between the court of Israel and the 

and other generals had reserved and approniiated altar in the east end of the priests’ court. with 
i, 26). 


for the temple (1 Chr. xxii. 14; xxvi. 


them an hundred and twen priests sounding 


pe with trumpets. The trumpet was always used 
& aoe BRINGING UP OF THE ARK OF THE CovE- by the priests and in the ivine eervice nt was 
s Specially employed in calling the people together 

2. Then Solomon assembled .. . 3, in the feast ; iti i ; 
which was in the seventh month. ‘The feast nr during the holy solemnities, and in drawing atten- 


the dedication of the temple was on the eighth day 
of that month. This is related word for word the 


tion to new and successive parts of the ritual. 
The number of trumpets used in the Divine service 


same as in 1 Ki. viii. 1-10. 9. there it is unto this could not be less than two (Num. x. 2), and their 


greatest number never exceeded the 


day—i.e., at the time when this history was com- nakt 
posed ; for after the Babylonish captivity there is edie ba eae 
no trace of either ark or staves, 


recedent 


d of the temple. The station 
riests were sounding with trumpets 
was apart from that of the other musicians; for 


11, all the priests... present... did not then while the Levite singers occupied an orchestra 
walt by course. The rotation system of weekly | east of the altar, the priests stood at the marble 
service introduced by David was intended for the | table on the south-west of the altar. There both 


ordinary duties of the priesthood; on extraordinary | of them stood with their faces to the altar. The 
Occasions, or when more than wonted solemnity | manner of blowing the trumpets was, first, by a 
attached to them, the priests attended in a body. | long plain blast, then by one with breakings and 
12. the Levites which were the singers. On great | quaverings, and then by a long plain blast again 


and solema occasions, such as this, a full choir | (Brown's ‘Jewish Antiquities 


) 13, the house 


was required, and their station was taken with | was filled with a cloud—(see on 1 Kil viii, 10, 


&crupulous regard to their petal parts: the family | 11.) 


Solomon’s prayer at the 2 CHRONICLES VI. 


dedication of the temple. 


14 house nes filled, nig a cad even the house of the Lorp; s0 that |_3. ©1004 
e priests could not stand to minister by reason of the cloud: ‘for + Ex. 40, 35. 
glory we Lap Hee alleen house of God. pay eh 
i * said Solomon, The Lorp hath said that he would dwell in the| fsa 4% 
2 *thick darkness. But I have built an house of habitation for thee, and Fao an 
3 a place for thy dwelling forever. And the king turned his face, and| 2%?" 
blessed the whole congregation of Israel: and all the congregation of peotecn 
tae tend. | re 
4 nd he said, Blessed be the Lorp God of Israel, who hath with his | ; 
hands fulfilled that which he spake with his mouth to my father David, |° Pe mn. 
5 saying, Since the day that I brought forth my people out of the land of meee 
Egypt, 1 chose no city among all the tribes of Israel to build an house in, Lev. 10.2 
that my name might be there; neither chose I any man to be a ruler over} Ps. 18.81 
6 my people Israel: but ‘I have chosen Jerusalem, that my name might be |. 3°." 
7 there; and “have chosen David to be over my people Israel. Now “it Brie 
was in the heart of David my father to build an house for the name of | Ps. 78. & 
8 the Lorp God of Israel: but the Lorp said to David my father, Foras-| , re 
much as it was in thine heart to build an house for my name, thou didst ean 
9 Swell in that it was in thine heart: notwithstanding thou shalt not build | * 28am. 7.2 
the house; but thy son, which shall come forth out of thy loins, he shall} 1 Cr 21 
10 build the house for my name. The Lorp therefore hath performed his |, etor she 
word that he hath spoken; for I am risen up in the room of David my |? cb 5. 
father, and am set on the throne of Israel, as the Lorp promised, and | , xy vs 
11 have built the house for the name of the Lorp God of Israel: and in it | « Pera 0.6. 
have I put the ark, ’ wherein zs the covenant of the Lorp, that he made| Job! 1°. 
with the children of Israel. Rog 
12 And “he stood before the altar of the Lorp in the presence of all the | thervor, 
13 congregation of Israel, and ‘spread forth his hands, (for Solomon had] ete 
made a brasen scaffold, of five cubits tlong, and five cubits broad, and |’ Divt's:0 
three cubits high, and had set it in the midst of the court; and upon it} Dent 7.0 
he stood, and kneeled down upon his knees before all the congregation of | * Dan. ® 4 
14 Israel, and spread forth his hands toward heaven,) and said, geet eo, 


O Lorp God of Israel, 4 there is no God like thee in the heaven, nor in 

the earth; which ‘keepest covenant, and showest mercy unto thy ser- 

15 vants that ' walk before thee with all their hearts: thou “which hast kept 
with thy servant David my father that which thou hast promised him; and 
spakest with thy mouth, and hast fulfilled ¢¢ with thine hand, as 7¢ zs this 

16 day. Now therefore, O Lonp God of Israel, keep with thy servant David 
my father that which thou hast promised him, saying, * There shall not 


CHAP. VI. 1-13.—SoLomMoN BLESSES THE 


10. 
2 There shall 


13. a brasen scaffold—a sort of platform; but 


PEOPLE, AND PRAISES Gop. 

1, The Lord hath said that he would dwell in 
the thick darkness. This introduction to Solo- 
mon’s address was evidently suggested by the 
remarkable incident recorded at the close of the 
last chapter—the phenomenon of a densely opaque 
and uniformly shaped cloud descending in a slow 
and majestic manner, and filling the whole area of 
the temple. He regarded it himself, and directed 
the people also to regard it, as an undoubted sign 
and welcome pledge of tie Divine presence and 
acceptance of the niiding reared to His honour 
and worship. He referred not to any particular 
declaration of God, but to the cloud having been 
all along, in the vational_ history of Israel, the 
recognized symbol of the Divine presenee (Exod. 
we xxiv. 16; xl. 34; Num. ix. 15; 1 viii. 


10. I am risen up in the room of David my 
father, Solomon here refers to himself the Divine 
promise made to his father (cf. 1 Ki. v. 5; 1 Chr. 
xxii, 9, with 2 Sam. ae 


the Hebrew term rendered scaffold, being the same 
as that used to designate the basin, suggests the 
idea that this throne might bear sume resemblance, 
in form or structure, to those lavers in the temple 
being a sort of round and elevated pulpi€, place 
in the middle of the court, and in front of the altar 
of burnt offering. upon it he stood, and kneeled 
down upon his knees. After ascending the brasen 
scaffold, he assumed those two attitudes in succes- 
sion, and with different objents in view. He stood 
while he addressed and blessed the Gurroueding 
multitude (vv. 3-11), afterwards he knelt down an 
stretched out his hands towards heaven, with hia 
face probably turned towards the altar, while he 
gave utterance to the beautiful and impressive 
prayer which is recorded in the remainder of this 
chapter. It is deserving of notice that there was 
no seat in this pulpit—for the king either atoad or 
knelt all the time he was in it. It is not improb- 
able that it was surmounted by a canopy, or 
covered by a veil, to screen the royal speaker from 
the rays of the sun. 


Solomon’s prayer at the 2 CHRONICLES VI. dedication of the temple. 
Se a ecarneeeil ne ae ge ae 


fail thee a man in my sight to sit upon the throne of Israel ; “yet so that 


B.C. 1004. 


thy children take heed to their way to walk in my law, as thou hast |* Ps 13212 


17 walked before me. Now then, O Lorp God of Israel, let thy word be 
verified, which thou hast spoken unto thy servant David. 

18 But ’will God in very deed dwell with men on the earth? ? Behold, 
heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; how much less 

19 this house which I have built! Have respect therefore to the prayer of 
thy servant, and to his supplication, O Lorp my God, to hearken unto 

20 the cry and the prayer which thy servant prayeth before thee: that thine 
* eyes may be open upon this house day and night, upon the ‘Par whereof 
thou hast said that thou wouldest put thy name there; to hearken unto 

21 the prayer which thy servant "prayeth * toward this ge Hearken 
therefore unto the supplications of thy servant, and of t y people Israel, 
which they shall * make toward this place: hear thou from thy dwelling 
place, even from heaven; and when thou hearest, * forgive. , 

22 Ifa man sin against his neighbour, Sand an oath be laid upon him to 

23 make him swear, and the oath eome before thine altar in this house; then 
hear thou from heaven, and do, and judge thy servants, by ‘requiting the 
wicked, by recompensing his way upon his own head; and by justifying 
the ri hteous, by giving him according to his righteousness, 

24 and if thy people Israel *be put to the worse before the enemy, “because 
they have sinned against thee, and shall retarn and confess thy name, and 

25 pray and make supplieation before thee 7in this house: then hear thou 

om the heavens, and forgive the sin of thy people Israel, and bring 

by again unto the land which thou gavest to them and to their 
athers, 

26 When the “heaven is shut up, and there is no rain, because they have 
sinned against thee; yet if they pray toward this place, and confess thy 

27 name, and turn from their sin, when thou dost aftict them; then hear 
thou from heaven, and forgive the sin of thy servants, and of thy people 
Israel, when “thou hast taught them the good way wherein they should 
walk; and *send rain upon thy land, which thou hast given unto thy 
ie for an inheritance. 

28 = If there be dearth in the land, if there be pestilence, if there be blasting, 
or mildew, locusts, or caterpillars; if their enemies besiege them in the 

29 cities of their land; whatsoever sore, or whatsoever sickness there be; then 
what prayer or what supplication soever shall be made of any man, or of 
all thy people Israel, when every one shall know his own sore and his own 

30 grief, and shall spread forth his hands %in this house; then hear thou from 
eaven thy dwelling place, and forgive, and render unto every man 
according unto all his ways, whose heart thou knowest; (for thou only 

31 knowest *the hearts of the children of men ;) that they may fear thee, to 


18, how much less this house which I have | sation—to su 


° Ps, 113,5, 6, 

P ch. 2 6 
Isa. 63, 1. 
Acts 7. 49, 

@ Ps. 33, 12, 
Ps, 34. 15. 

* Dan. 4. 10. 

8 Or, in this 
place. 


smiiten. 


Josh, 8, 11, 


1Ki 17.4 


; “1Ki 8, 35, 


ch. 20..9, 

§ in the land 
of their 
gates, 

° Or, toward 
th‘s house. 

*1Chr 28.9, 
Ps 1. 4. 


plicate the Divine mercy and favour 
built! 19, Have respect therefore to the prayer | —to render thenieg for past instances vf goodness, 


of thy servant, No person who entertains just | and offer petitions for futu 
aud exalted views of the spiritual nature of the Ki. viii. 22-61), This reli 


ature blessings (see on 1 
gious design of the temple 


Divine Being will ab {it that he can raise a | —the oxr temple in the world—is in fact its stand. 


temple for the habitation of Deity a8 @ man | point of absorbing interest, 
builds a house for himself, Nearly as improper | 22, 


aud inadmissible is the idea that a temple can | altar in this house, 


If... and the oath come before thine 


contribute to enhance the glory of God, ag a monu- mony of witnesses could not be obtained, aud 


ment may be raised in honour of a great man. 
Solomon described the true and proper use of the | b 


etween two people but by accepting th 
temple, when he entreated that the Lord ‘would he praction Had ernie ie eerie 


hearken unto the supplications of His servant and | and had acquiréd the force of 


His people Israel, which they should make towards | —for the party to be brought before the altar, 


this place.’ In short, the grand purpose for which | where his oath was taken wi 
the temple was erected was precisely the same as | together with the imprecati 
(3) 
ship, according to the rit 


a of the Mosaio dispen- | this passage, 


that contemplated by churches—to afford the | upon himself if his disavowal should be found un- 
portunity and means of Aree and social wor-| true. There is an allusion to such a practice in 
a 


Fire descendeth 


2 CHRONICLES VII. 


Srom heaven. 


walk in thy ways, !so long as they live 14in the land which thou gavest | _B-C-10'. 
unto our fathers. Wall the 
32 Moreover concerning the stranger, which “is not of thy people Isrsel,} 97° 
but is come from a far country for thy great name’s sake, and thy mighty suapere 
hand, and thy stretched-out arm; if they come and pray in this house; | ‘aceo‘ tue 
33 then hear thou from the heavens, even from thy dwelling place, and do| oy"\, 1. 
according to all that the stranger calleth to thee for; that all people of | acs eo 
the earth may know thy name, and fear thee, as doth thy people Israel, | #1bs oa 
and may know that }%this house, which I have built, is called by thy| ‘°'t 
hame. . ou. 
34 _ If thy people go out to war against their enemies by the way that thou | Or. rizht. 
shalt send them, and they pray unto thee toward this city which thou |” 77? 
35 hast chosen, and the house which I have built for thy name; then hear ae 
thou: from the heavens their prayer and their supplication, and maintain | John. 
their 18cause, so tea 
36 —_ If they sin against thee, (for there ?e no man which sinneth not.) and key 
bi ae be aabrpotiil them, ee deliver eR = a their enemies, sue peck hewn 
ey carry them away captives unto a land far off or near; yet if they | wyrng 
Sethink themselves in the land whither they are alton, ane seis 
turn and pray unto thee in the land of their captivity, saying, We have | , ee 


38 sinned, we have done amiss, and have dealt wickedly; if they return to| ‘5 


thee ‘with all their heart and with all their soul in the land of their 
captivity, whither they have carried them captives, and pray toward their 
land, which thou gavest unto their fathers, and toward the city which 
thou hast chosen, and toward the house which I have built for thy name; 

39 then hear thou from the heavens, even from thy dwelling place, their 
prayer and their supplicatione and maintain their ‘cause, and forgive 
Bey renin which have sinned against thee. 

40 ow, my God, let, I beseech thee, thine eyes be open, and Jet thine} .?* 

41 ears be attent }7unto the prayer that is made in this place. 
fore arise, O Lorp God, into thy ‘resting place, thou, and the ark of thy 
strength: let thy priests, O Lorp God, be “clothed with salvation, and 

42 let thy saints 7rejoice in goodness. O Lorp God, turn not away the face 
of thine anointed: *remember the mercies of David thy servant. 

7 NOW “when Solomon had made an end of praying, the ° fire came 


prayer of 

this place, 
@ Ps. 132, 8, 
© 1Chr. 3°, 2 
4 Isa. 61. 10. 


Now “there- 


CHAP, 7. 
@ 1 Ki. 8, 64, 
> Lev. 9. 24 

Judg. 6. 21. 

1 Ki, 1s, 35, 


38, If they return to thee.,.in the land of 
their captivity...and pray toward their land, 
which thou gavest unto their fathers. These 
words gave rise to the favourite usage of the 
ancient as well as modern Jews, of turning in 
prayer toward Jerusalem, in whatever quarter of 
the world they might be, and of directing their 
faces toward the temple when in Jerusalem itself, 
or any part of the Holy Land (1 Ki. viii. 44), 

41, arlse, O Lord God, into thy resting-place. 
These words are not found in the record of this 
prayer in the First Book of Kings; but they 
occur in the 132d Psalm, which is generally be- 
lieved to have been composed by David, or rather 
by Solomon, in reference to this occasion. ‘‘Arise,” 
is a very suitable expression to be used when the 
ark was to be removed from the tabernacle in 
Zion to the temple on mount Moriah. ‘‘ Into thy 
resting place”—the temple—so called (Isa. Ixvi. 1) 
because it was a fixed and permanent mauvsion 
(Ps. exxxii. Son the ark of thy strength—the 
abode by which thy glorious presence is symbol- 
ized, and whence thou dost issue thine authorita- 
tive oracles, and manifest thy power on behalf of 
thy people when they desire and need it. It 
might well be designated the ark of God’s strength, 
because it was through means of it the mighty 
miracles were wrought, ane the bi t victories 


were won, that distinguish the early annals of the 
Hebrew nation, The sight of it inspired the 
greatest animation iuto the breasts of His people, 
while it diffused terror and dismay through the 
rauks of their enemies (cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 61). let 
thy priests... be clothed with salvation—or 
with righteousness (Ps. cxxxii. 9); 7. ¢., be equipped 
not only with the pure white linen garments thou 
hast appointed for their robe of office, but also 
adorned with the moral beauties of true holiness, 
that their persous and services may be accepted, 
both for themselves and all the people. Lhus 
they would be ‘clothed with salvation,” for that 
is the effect and consequence of a sanctified 
character. 42, turn not away the face of thine 
anointed —i. ¢., of me, who by thy promise and 
appointment have been installed as king and ruler 
of Israel. The words are equivalent in meaning 
to this:—Do not reject my present petitions; do 
not send me from thy throne of grace dejected in 
countenance and disappointed in heart. remem- 
ber the mercies of David thy servant—i. e¢., tlie 
mercies promised to David ; and in consideration 
of that promise, hear and answer my prayer (cf. 
Ps. exxxii. 10). 

CHAP. VIL. 1-3.—Gop crves TESTIMONY TO 


‘| Sotomon’s PRAYER—THE PEOPLE WORSHIP, 


1, the fire came down from heaven, and con- 


The sacrifices 2 CHRONICLES VII. at the dedication. 


down from heaven, and consumed the burnt offering and the sacrifices; 

2 and “the glory of the Lorp filled the house. And “the priests could not 

enter into the house of the Lor, because the glory of the Lorp had filled 

3 the Lorp’s house. And when all the children of Israel saw how the fire 

came down, and the glory of the Lorp upon the house, they bowed them- 

selves with their faces to the ground upon the dt ah and worshipped, 

and praised the Lorn, ‘saying, For he és good; for “his mercy endureth 

for ever, 

4 Then *the king and all the people offered sacrifices before the Lorp 

5 And king Solomon offered a sacrifice of twenty and two thousand oxen, 

and an hundred and twenty thousand sheep, So the king and all the 

6 people dedicated the house of God, And “the priests waited on their 

offices; the Levites. also with instruments of music of the Lorp, which 

David the king had made to praise the Lorp, because his mercy endureth 

for ever, when David praised by their ministry ; and ‘the priests sounded 

7 trumpets before them, and all Israel stood. Moreover ‘ Solomon hallowed 

the middle of the court that was before the house of the Lorp: for there 

he offered burnt offerings, and the fat of tbe peace offerings, because the 

brasen altar which Solomon had made was not able to receive the burnt 
offerings, and the meat offerings, and the fat. 

8 Also “at the same time Solomon kept the feast.seven days, and all 

Israel with him, a very great congregation, from the entering in of Hamath 

9 unto ‘the river of Egypt. And in the eighth day they made 2a solemn 

assembly ; for they kept the dedication of the altar seven days, and the 

10 feast seven days. And on the three and twentieth day of the seventh 


sumed the burnt offering. Every act of worshi 


stream of 


B. C. 1001, 


* Ex. 40. 34, 
35, 
Lev. 9. 23. 
1 Ki. 8. 10, 
aN; 
ch. 6 13, 
Eze. 10. 3. 
Rey. 21. 23, 
4@cn. 6. 1 
* ch, 5. 13, 
ch 20. 21, 
‘Ps. 103. 17, 
Ps. 133. 1. 
Luke 1. 60, 
J ch. 26. 2. 
9 1 Ki. &. 62, 
4 1 Chr. 16.16, 
1 by their 
hand. 
f ch 6.12, 
J Num 16 37, 
38. 
1EL. °, 64, 
ch 31..14. 
Heb, 13, 10- 


was hes er by sacrifice. The preternatural principally in the introduction of the ark into the 


re kindled the mass of 


esh, and was | temple. and in the sacrificial offerings that were 


a token of the Divine acceptance of Solomon’s | made on a scale of magnitudé suitable to the ex- 


prayer (see on Lev. ix. 24; 1 Ki. Xvili, 38). the traordinary occasion 
glory of the Lord filled the house—i, ¢., the people, and the priests 
cloud, which was the symbol of God’s presence | their respective station 
and majesty, filled the interior of the temple | the solemn service. Th 
(Exod. xl. 35). 2. the priests could not enter. chiefly on the latter, and 
Both from awe of the miraculous fire that was 

burning on the altar, and from the dense cloud historian says enerally, 
that enveloped the sanctuar , they were unable | their offices.” 


describe their several departments of work, the 


for some time to perform their usual functions | pied with the ae and offering of the vic- 


(see on 1 Ki. viii. 10, ll). But afterwards, their tims, others soun 


SOmrAgS and confidence bein revived, they ap- | different bands of 
proac 


offering of an immense number of sacrifices, 3. Psalm, the oft-recurrin 


ed the altar, and busied themselves in the | with vocal and instrumental music, by the 136th 


all the children of Israel... bowed themselves | His mercy endureth for ever.” 7. Solomon hal- 


with their faces to the ground upon the pave- | lowed the middle of the court. 


ment. This form of prostration—viz., that of dinary occasion, when a larger number of animals 
lying on one’s knees with the forehead touching | was offered than one altar and the usual place of 
the earth—is the manner in which the Hebrews, rings to which the animals were bound would ad- 
and Orientals in general, express the most pro. | mit of, the whole space was taken in that was 
found sentiments of reverence and humility. The | between the place of rings and the west end of 


courta of the temple were densely crowded on the | the court to be used as a temporar 


occasion, and the immense multitude threw them- | additional altars. On that 


selves on the ground. What led the Israelites | court holocausts were burning all round. 

suddenly to assume that prostrate attitude on the _8 Solomon kept the feast seven days. The 
occasion referred to, was the spectacle of the sym. time chosen for the dedication of the temple was 
bolical cloud slowly and majestically descending immediately previous to the feast of tabernacles 


upon the temple, and then entering it, (see on 1 Ki. viii, 1-12), 


That season, which came 


. , after the harvest, corresponding to our September 

oe pie 8 SacrIFiczs, and October, lasted seven days, and during 80 

me en Wh king and all the people offered | prolonged a festival there was time afforded for 

oo eo Haeneee he Jee a ali worabippers ye offering of the immense sacrifices enumerated, 
in portion i i 

of the vast number of the Levitical ee in at- = cbratlordos otek ne ot fees 


tendance performed that work, as they sometimes 4 


the priests, who presented the blood and the 


i : ee aarpopie os —— of festive 
endance v a: ent. el... fro: 
did, in either case the offerines were made eros of Hamath—i, e., the defile Sip here eae 
at i 


unto 


the river of Egypt—i. ¢,, Rhinocorura, now el- 


upon the altar (see on 1 Ki. viii. 62-64), 65. So the Arish, the south boundar of Palesti 1 
king and all As people 2 dedicated the house of | the three and twentieth day of the pee 


God's covenant 


2 CHRONICLES VIII. 


with Solomon. 


month he sent the people away ito their tents, glad and merry in heart | _B © 'o. 


for the Seis that the Lorp had showed unto David, and to Solomon, 


and to Israel his people. 


il 


12 


13 house of sacrifice. 


selves, and 


15 their land. 


16 the prayer that is made in this place. 


eyes and mine heart shall be there pe 


17. And “as for thee, if thou wilt wal 


4 saying, ° There shall not 
] 


which I have set before you, and shall go 


20 ship them; then will I* pluck them u 


I have given them; and this house, whic 


21 word among all nations. 


other gods, and worshipped them, 
brought all this evil upon them. 


2 had built the house of the Lorp, and his own 


Huram had restored to Solomon, 
children of Israel to dwell there. 


Thus * Solomon finished the house of the Lorp, and the king’s house: 
and all that came into Solomon’s heart to make in the house of the Lorp 6. 
and in his own house, he prosperously effected. 


"1, KL&L 

° Gen. 12 7. 

P Dent. 13.6. 
Ps, 78 68, 


@ ch, 6. 28. 
And the Lorp °appeared to Solomon by night, and said unto him, I ee 
have heard thy prayer, ?and have chosen this place to myself for an itvkaat - 
If?J shut up heaven that there be no rain, or if 1] "Porm 
command the locusts to devour the land, or if I send pestilence among my sah. 
14 people; if my people, ® which are called by my name, shall ” humble them- |" ch 65% 
; nd_pray, and seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways;| %i.\¢ 
then will I hear from heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will heal| Jas. 4 10. 
Now ‘mine eyes shall be open, aud mine ears attent ‘ unto | * ch % 7. 
For now have “I chosen and |" {tet 919 
sanctified this house, that my name may be there for ever; and mine | ‘tothe ; 
etually. st of 
before me, as David thy father |. pee 
walked, and do according to all that I have commanded thee, aed shalt hen, 
18 observe my statutes and my judgments; then will I stablish the throne | ¢ °¢ 
of thy kingdom, See as I have covenanted with David thy father, | » Saag 
: ail thee a man ¢o be ruler in Israel. ihcre 
But “if ye turn away, and forsake my statutes and my commandments, | Minot 
and serve other gods, and wor-| Peco" 
the roots out of my land which | on.e. te 
I have sanctified for my name, | ” ¢¥. * '* 
will I cast out of my sight, ard will make it to be a proverb and a by-|« Pi ea 
‘And this house, which is high, shall be an | Jer. 7. 1 
astonishment to every one that passeth by it; so that he shall say, ‘Why |, = *'6 
22 hath the Lorp done thus unto this land, and unto this house? And it Rake 
shall be answered, Because they forsook *the Lorp God of their fathers, | * Judg 2.18. 
which brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, and laid hold on| %™ *'* 
and served them: therefore > hath he |» Ee aoe 
ch. 36. 16. 
AND “it came to pass at the end of twenty years, wherein Solomon Bc hod 
house, that the cities which | cHae. 
Solomon built them, and caused the |) }™1%. 
Num 13.21, 
Num. $1.8 
2Sam, 8. 8 


3 And Solomon went to *Hamath-zobah, and prevailed against it. And 


month. This was the last day of the feast of 
tabernacles. 

12.22.—GopD APPEARS TO HIM. 

12, the Lord appeared to Solomon by night— 
(see on 1 Ki. ix. 1.9.) The dedication of the 
temple must have been on occasion of intense 
national interest to Solomon and his pubieer 
Nor was the interest merely temporary or local. 
The record of it is read and thought of with au 
interest that is undimivished by the lapse of time. 
The fact that this was the only temple of all 
nations in which the true God was worshipped, 
imparts a moral grandeur to. the scene, and pre- 

res the mind for the sublime prayer that was 
offered at the dedication. The pure theism of 
that prayer—its acknowledgment of the unity of 
God, as well as of His moral perfections in _provi- 
dence and grace—came from the same Divine 
source as the miraculous tire, They indicated 
sentiments and feelings of exalted and spiritual 
devotion, which sprang not from the unaided 
mind of man, but from the fountain of revelation. 
The reality of the hi 4 presence was attested 


by the miracle, and that miracle stamped the 
seal of truth upon the theology of the temple 


worship. 

CHAP. VIII. 1-6.—Sotomon’s BurLpincs. 

1. at the end of twenty years, wherein S0lo- 
mon had built the house of the Lord, and his 
own house—(cf. 1 Ki. vi. 38; vii. 1; also ix. 10.) 
9, cities which Huram had restored... Solomon 
built them, &c. These cities lay in the vorth- 
west of Galilee, and, shoves included within the 
limits of the promised land, had never been con- 
quered. The right of occupyivg them Solomon 

ranted to Huram, who, after consideration, re- 
used them as unsuitable to the commercial habits 
of his subjects (see on 1 Ki. ix. 11). Solomon 
having wrested them from the possession of the 
Canaavite inhabitants, repaired them and filled 
them with a colony of Hebrews. 

3. Solomon went to Hamath-zobah, Hamath 
was on the Orontes, in Cole-Syria, Its king, Toi, 
had been the ally of David; but, from the com- 
bination Hamath and Zobah, it would appear 


that some revolution had taken place, which led 


The priests and 


“he built 
5 built in Hamath. Also he built 
6 the nether, fenced cities, with walls, 
all the store cities that Solomon ha: 


cities of the horsemen, and !all that Solomon desired to build in Jerusalem, 
and in Lebanon, and throughout all the land of his dominion. ; 
7 As “for all the people that were left of the ‘Hittites, and the Amorites, 


2 CHRONICLES VIII. Levites appointed. 
Tad in the wilderness, and all the store cities, which he| 30-92 
Eh: Beth-horon the upper, and Beth-horon en a 
ates, and bars; and @ Baalath, and | { sree 
, and all the chariot cities, and the | desire of 
Solomon 
which he 
desired to 
build. 


and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites, which were not of | * 1 Ki 9.20, 


8 Israel, but of their children, who were left after them in the land, whom 


/ Gen. 10, 15, 


Gen 1f. 18 
the children of Israel consumed not, them did Solomon make to pay Ex. 19.6, 
9 tribute until this day. But %of the children of Israel did Solomon make ait ae 
no servants for his work; but they were men of war, and chief of his oyEre ce 
captains, and captains of his chariots and horsemen. 61 Kis. 
10 And these were the chief of king Solomon’s officers, even *two hundred jane 2 
and fifty, that bare rule over the people. . 2 holiness, 
11 _ And Solomon ‘brought up the daughter of Pharaoh out of the city of |s ex 2. 3 
David unto the house that he had built for her: for he said, My wife sha 
shall not dwell in the house of David king of Israel, because the places Stam, avi 
are *holy, whereunto the ark of the Lorp hath come, Ex 93. 14. 
12 Then Solomon offered burnt offerings unto the Lorp on the altar of pee 
13 the Lorp, which he had built before the porch, even after a certain rate | »; one, mag 
Yevery day, offering according to the commandment of Moses, on the | "1 Cur 9.17, 
sabbaths, and on the new moons, and on the solemn feasts, *three times . ellen 
in the year, even in the feast of unleavened bread, and in the feast of | sommand- 
14 weeks, and in the feast of tabernacles. And he appointed, according to} ment of 
the order of David his father, the ‘courses of the priests to their service, ae eee 
and “the Levites to their charges, to praise and minister before the] Goa. 
priests, as the duty of every day required; the “porters also by their! 1 Sam. 13, 
courses at every gate: for Sso had David the man of God commanded. ‘ee 
15 And they departed not from the commandment of the king unto the Neat: SS 


to the union of these two petty kingdoms of Syria 
into one. For what canse the resentment of Solo- 
mon was provoked against it we are not informed, 
‘but he sent an at force which reduced it. He 
made himself master also of Tadmor, the famous 
Palmyra, in the same Tegion. The Romans, ata 
later period, attempted to impose the name of 
Adrianopolis upon it, but this appellation has 
utterly perished, and the Bedouins still ae the 
ancient name of Tadmor to the desolate orest of 
erect_and stately ¢ ‘ 
and Papers’). Various other cities along the fron- 
tiers of his extended dominions he repaired and 
fitted up, either to serve as store-places for the 
furtherance of -his commercial enterprises, or to 
secure his kingdom from foreign invasion (see on 
ch. i. 14; 1 Ki. ix. 15-24), 

7-11.—THE CANAANITES MADE TRIBUTARIES. 

7. all the people that were left, &. The de- 
scendants of the Canaanites who remained in the 
country were treated as War- prisoners, being 
obliged to 2%, tribute, or to serve ag galley- 
slaves’ (ch. ii. 18), while the Israelites were ein- 
ployed in no works but such as were of an hon- 
ourable character, 

10. these were the chief of king Solomon's 
officers, even two hundred and fifty, that bare 
Tule over the people. The number of chief offi- 
cers is stated, 1 Ki, vy. 16, to have been 3,300; in 
ch. ii, of this book, wv. 18, they are deciared to 
have been 3,600; 
at the siiall number of 250. There is to way of 
reconciling these discrepancies, except by suppos- 
ing there is an error in the 


columns (see Zaylor's ‘Words | th 


whereas here they are reckoned | 8-12 


re ee 
or to imagine, with Poole, that 250 of these offi- 
cers were all that were on actual duty at one 
time. 

11, Solomon brought up the daughter of Pha- 
raoh out of the city of David. On his marriage 
with the Egyptian princess at the beginving of 
his reign, he assigned her a temporary abode in 
the aaty of ee iy e., Jerusalem—until a suit- 
able palace for his wife had been erected. While 
that palace was in eee he himself ry oe in 

@ palace of David, but he did not allow er to 
pocupy it, because he felt that, she being a 
heathen proselyte, and having brought fram, bee 
own country an establishment of heathen maid- 
servants, there would have been an im ropriety 
in her being domiciled in a mansion whic was, or 
had been, hallowed by the reception of the ark, 
It seems she was received, on her arrival, into his 
mother's abode (Song iii. 4; viii, 2). There is in 
the valley of Je oshaphat a monolith, minutely 
described by M. De Saulcy, and situated at the 
nortn end of the village Kefr Silw&n, which re- 
sembles in its architecture some of the tombs of 
Egypt, and still more a sepulchral monument dug 
out by Botta from the mound of Khorsabad. It 
is partially isolated; the sides coutract slightly, 
And are surmounted by a deep Egyptian cornice. 
De Sauley’s conviction is, that this is the chapel 
where Solomon’s Egyptian wife performed the 
sacred rites of her native country (ef. 1 Ki, vii, 


15-18. —Soromon’s Festiva Sacririces, 
15, they departed not from the commandment 


numerical letters, | of the xing—j. ¢, David, in any of his ordinan 
which copyists were =o liable to commit; | which ivi ; ‘ oe 


by Divine authority he established, either 


The visit of the 


Lorp was perfected. 


2 him of all that was in her heart. 


8 And when the queen of 8 


neither was there any such spice as the queen of Sheba gave king 
Solomon. 


2 CHRONICLES IX. queen of Sheba, 
riests and Levites concerning any matter, or concerning the treasure I 
16 N ow all the work of Solomon was prepared unto the day of the foittrbution °1 Ki @ 26, 
of the house of the Lonp, and until it was finished. So the house of the |” te gia 
Then went Solomon to ° Ezion-geber, and to ” Eloth, at the sea-side in | * Ele 7. 
18 the land of Edom. And *Huram sent him, by the hands of his servants, | + Goa 30 20 
ships, and servants that had knowledge of the sea; and they went with pices 
the servants of Solomon to "Ophir, and took thence four hundred and | _'** '3.'* 
fifty talents of gold, and brought them to king Solomon. CHAP. 9. 
9 AND “when the queen of Sheba heard of the fame of Solomon, she | “+ %+™. 
came to prove °Solomon with hard questions at Jerusalem, with a very rue : ¢ 
great company, and camels that bare spices, and gold in abundance, and | ® Num. 22.7. 
recious stones: and when she was come to Solomon, she communed with| * ** 
} And Solomon told her all her ! ques- pees 
tions: and there was rit hid from Solomon which he told ber not Eze 20. 49 
eba had seen the wisdom of Solomon, and} Matt.18u. 
4 the house that he had built, and the meat of his table, and the sit- |. we 
ting of his servants, and the attendance of his ministers, and their ap- | * o 
oon his ? cupbearers also, and their apparel; and his ascent by which peers 
e went up into the house of the Lorp; there was no more spirit in her. | » ae 
5 And she said to the king, Jz was a true * report which I heard in mine| 1 Ki 106 
6 own land of thine ‘acts, and of thy wisdom. Howbeit I believed not pee 
their words, until I came, and mine eyes had seen it: and, behold, the |» A este 
one half of the greatness of thy wisdom was not told me: for thou ®ex-| to. 
7 ceedest the fame that I heard. Happy are thy men, avd happy are these | *X'*® 
thy servants, which stand continually before thee, and hear thy wisdom. | « ae Saahe: 
8 Blessed ‘be the Lorp thy God, which delighted in thee, to set thee on] ‘% 
his throne, to be king for the Lorp thy God: because thy God loved} %™ 
Israel, to establish them for ever, therefore made he thee king over them, Pa. 72.16, 
9 todo judgment and justice. And she gave the king an hundred and} 
twenty talents of gold, and of spices great abundance, and precious stones: | *f'°"" 


in regulating the courses of the priests and 
Levites, or in the destination of his accumulated 
treasures to the construction and adornment of 
the temple. : 

17. Then went Solomon to Ezion-geber, and to 
Eloth. These two maritime ports were situated 
at the eastern gulf of the Red Sea, now called the 
Gulf of Akaba. Eloth is seen in the modern Akaba 
Ezion-geber in el Gudyan (Robinson's *Biblica 
Researches,’ i., p. 250). Solomon, determined to 
cultivate the ar of peace, was sagacious enough 
to perceive that his kingdom could become great 
and glorious only by encouraging a spirit of com- 
mercial eragh iy among his subjects; and, accord- 
ingly, with that view, he made a contract with 
Huram for ships and seamen to instruct his people 
in navigation. 18, Huram sent him... ships. 
Either sent him ship-men, able seamen, overland ; 
or, ey the word “sent” in a looser sense, 
supplied him, i.¢., built him ba Pr Ao in docks 
at Eloth (cf. 1 Ki. ix. 26, 27). This navy of Solo- 
mon was manned by Tynans, for Solomon had no 
seamen capable of performing distant expeditions. 
The Hebrew fishermen, whose boats plied on the 
Sea of Tiberias, or coasted the shores of the 
Mediterranean, were not equal to the conducting 
of large vessels laden with valuable cargoes on Jong 
voyages, and through the wide and unfrequente 
ocean, four hundred and fifty talents of gold— 
(cf. 1 Ki, ix. 28) The text in one of these passages 


is corrupt. 525 


CHAP. IX. 1-12 —Tue QUEEN OF SHEBA VISITS 
SoLoMoN—SHE ADMIRES HIS WISDOM AND Mac- 
NIFICENCE. 

1, when the queen of Sheba heard of the fame 
of Solomon—(sce on 1 Ki. x. 1-13.) It is said that 
among the things in Jerusalem which drew forth 
the admiration of Solomon’s royal visitor, was 
‘this ascent by which he went up into the house of 
the Lord.” ‘This was the arched viaduct that 
crossed the valley from mount Zion to the opposite 
bill. In the commentary on the passage quoted 
above, allusion was made to the recent discovery 
of its remains. Here we give a full account of 
what, for boldness of conception, for structure 
and mag ificence, was one of the greatest wonders 
in Jerusalem. ‘During our first visit to the south- 
west corner of the area of the mosque, we observed 
several of the large stones jutting out from the 
western wall, which at first seemed to be the effect 
of a burating of the wall from some mighty shock 
or earthquake. We paid little regaid to this at 
the moment; but, on mentioning the fact not long 
after to a circle of our friends, the remark was 
incidentally dropped that the stones had the 
appearance of having once belonged to a large arch. 
At this remark, a train of thought flashed across 

mind, which I hardly dared to follow out, until 
I bad again repaired to the spot, in order to satisfy 
myself with my own eyes as to the truth or false- 
hood of the suggestion, I found itevenso. The 
courses of these immense stones occupy their 


Solomon’s riches 2 CHRONICLES IX. and wisdom. 
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And the servants also of Huram, and the servants of Solomon, ¢ which 
brought gold from Ophir, brought ‘algum trees and precious stones. And 
the king made of the algum trees 6 terraces to the house of the Lorp, and 
to the king’s palace, and harps and psalteries for singers: and there were 
none such seen before in the land of Judah. : 

And king Solomon gave to the queen of Sheba all her desire, what- 
soever she asked, besides that which she had brought unto the king. So 
she turned, and went away to her own land, she and her servants, ‘ 

Now the weight of gold that came to Solomon in one year was six 
hundred and threescore and six talents of gold; besides that which chap- 
men and merchants brought. And “all the roi of Arabia, and ? goy- 
ernors of the country, brought gold and silver to Solomon. ‘ 

And king Solomon made two hundred targets of beaten gold: six 
hundred shekels of beaten gold went to one target. And three hundred 
shields made he of beaten gold; three hundred shekels of gold went to 
one shield: and the king put them in the house of the forest of Lebanon. 

Moreover the king made a great throne of ivory, and overlaid it with 
pure gold. And there were six steps to the throne, with a footstool of 
gold, which were fastened to the throne, and ®stays on each side of the 
sitting place, and two lions standing by the stays: and twelve lions stood 
there on the one side and on the other upon the six steps: there was not 
the like made in any kingdom. And all the drinking vessels of king 
Solomon were of gold, and all the vessels of the house of the forest of 
Lebanon were of * pure gold: ! none were of silver; it was not any thing 
accounted of in ae days of Solomon. For the king’s ships went to 
*’Tarshish with the servants of Huram: every three years once came the 
ships of T'arshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and pea- 
cocks, 

And king Solomon *passed all the kings of the earth in riches and 
wisdom. And all the kings of the earth sought the presence of Solomon, 
to hear his wisdom, that God had put in his heart. And ‘they brought 
every man his present, vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, and raiment, 
harness, and spices, horses, and mules, a rate year by year. 


BC 99. 


4 ch. 8, 18. 
ch, 20. 36, 

*) Ki 10. a, 
almug 
trees. 


% shut up 

10 Or, there 
was no 
Silver in 
them. 

9 Ps 48 7, 
Ps. 72. 10, 
Isa. 2. 16, 
Isa 23. 6, 

14, 
Isa. 60. 9. 
Jon 1.3. 
110r, 
elephants’ 
teeth, 
41 Ki. 3, 12 
13, 


Ps, 89. 27. 

Matt, 12.42. 

Col. 2. 2, 3. 
*1Sum, 1Q 


Job 42, 11, 
Ps. 72, 10, 
15, 


original position; their external surface is hewn | brought unto the king. It is alleged that this 

to a regular curve; and, being fitted one upon | contradicts the statement of 1 Ki. x. 13 (see on 

another, they form the commencement or foot of that passage). In addition to what has been said 

an unmense arch, which once sprung out from this there, we subjoin the following remarks of Héver- 

western wall in a direction towards mount Zion, | nick (‘ Historico-Critical Introduction to the Old 

across the Tyropeean valley. This arch could only | Testament,’ p. 208). ‘The former of these pas- 
Be, 


have belonged to the bri 


which, according to | sages has been misunderstood. It is to be rendered 


Josephus, led from this part of the temple to the | thus: Solomon gave to the queen of Sheba all 
Xystus (covered colonnade) on Zion; and it proves | that she desired and requested, over and above 
incontestably the antiqnity of that portion from | what he had already sent her after the royal 


which it s 
point to t 
about 350 feet, the probable length of this ancient 


pines (Robinson). The distance from this | fashion of Solomon (lit., according to the might of 
e steep rock of Zion, he calculates to be | the king; cf. Esth. 1. 7, ll, 18)—i.e., what he Lad 
ive as a kingly remuneration for the gifts sent 


to 
viaduct. Another writer adds, that ‘the arch of to bim according to the usage of Oriental princes,’ 


this bridge, if its curve be calculated with an 


3-28.—His Ricuxs. 


approximation to the truth, would measure sixty 13. Now the weight of gold that came to Solo- 
feet, and must have been one of five, sustaining | mon in one year—(see on 1 Ki, x. 14-29) six 
the viaduct (allowing for the abutments on either | hundred and threescore and six talents of gold. 
side), and that the piers supporting the centre arch | The sum named is equal to £3,646,350; and if we 
of this bridge must have been of reat altitude— | take the Proportion of silver (v. 14), which ig not 
not less, perhaps, than 130 feet. The whole struc- | taken into consideration, at 1 to 9, there would be 
ture, when seen from the southern extremity of | about £2,000,000, making a yearly su 

the Tyropeon, must have had an ane of gran- | £6,000,000 being a vast amount for an infant 


deur, especially as connected with t 


ply of nearly 
e lofty and | effort in maritime commerce (Napier’s ‘ Meta) 3 


sumptuous edifices of the temple, and of Zion to | 14 and governors of the country. As to the word 


of 


the right and to the left’ (Isaac Taylor’s ‘Edition Pechah, see on 1 Ki. x, 15, 
Traill’s Josephus;’ see also ‘Handbook of; 21. the x 

Syria and Palestine,’ p. 120; Robinson's ‘Biblical |. ‘the king’s ships of Tarshish went’ with the 

esearches,’ i., pp. 424-427),? Servants of Huram. ships of Tarshish—; 


the king’s shins went to Tarshish—rather, 


—i.é., in 


12. king Solomon gave to the queen of Sheba | burd d truction li i 
all her desire... ee that which she had for'at taell ‘ae Tarshiah. Hike the large veasels built 


Rehoboam refuseth 2 CHRONICLES X. good counsel, 


25 And Solomon ‘had four thousand stalls for horses and chariots, and 
twelve thousand horsemen; whom he bestowed in the chariot cities, and 
with the king at Jerusalem. 

26 And ‘he reigned over all the kings from ‘the “river even unto the land 

27 of the Philistines, and to the border of Egypt. And ™the king made 
silver in Jerusalem as stones, and cedar trees made he as the sycamore 

28 trees that are in the low plains in abundance. And “they brought unto 
Solomon horses out of Egypt, and out of all lands. 

29 Now °the rest of the acts of Solomon, first and last, are they not written 
in the “book of Nathan the prophet, and in the prophecy of ?Ahijah the 
Shilonite, and in the visions of *Iddo the seer against Jeroboam the son 

30 of Nebat? And "Solomon reigned in Jerusalem over all Israel forty years. 

31 And Solomon slept with his fathers, and he was buried in the city of 
David his father: and 1*Rehoboam his son reigned in his stead. 

10 AND “Rehoboam went to Shechem: for to Shechem were all Israel 
come to make him king. 

2 And it came to pass, when Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who tras in 
t, °whither he had fled from the presence of Solomon the king, heard 

3 ¢¢, that Jeroboam returned out of Egypt. And they sent and called him. 

4 So Jeroboam and all Israel came and spake to Rehoboam, saying, Thy 
father made our “yoke grievous: now therefore ease thou somewhat the 
grievous servitude of thy father, and his heavy yoke that he pat upon 

5 us, and we will serve thee. And he said unto them, Come again unto 
me after three days, And the people departed. 

6 And king Rehoboam took counsel with the ¢old men that had stood 
before Solomon his father while he yet lived, saying, What counsel give 

7 ye me to return answer to this people? And they spake unto him, say- 
ing, If thou be kind to this people, and please them, and ‘speak good 
words to them, they will be thy servants for ever. 

8 But he “forsook the counsel which the old men gave him, and took 
counsel with the young men that were brought up with him, that stood 

9 before him. And he said unto them, What advice give ye that we may 
return answer to this people, which have spoken to me, saying, 

10 somewhat the yoke that thy father did put upon us? And the young 
men that were brought up with him spake unto him, saying, Thus shalt 
thou snswer the people that spake unto thee, saying, Thy father made 
our yoke heavy, but make thou it somewhat lighter for us; thus shalt 
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Fro. 26. 12, 
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35. Solomon had four thousand stalls. It hae | history of the ancient church. But his reign had 


been conjectured (Gesenius, ‘ Hebrew Lexicon’) | a disastrous influence upon the plete 
that the original term may signify not only stall | and the example of his in Heres e id 


or stable, but a number of horses occupying the | connections he formed wit 


liar people,” 
rae olatries, “ 
oreign princes, the 

nd the 


same number of stalls. Supposing that ten were commercial speculations he entered into, 8 
put together in one part, this would make 40,000. | luxuries introduced into tho land, seem in a great 
‘According to this theory of explanation, the his- | measure to have altered and deteriorated the 


torian in Kings refers to horses; while the historian | Jewish character. 


in Chronicles speaks of the stalls in which they| CHAP. X. 1-15.—R#HOBOAM REFUSING THE 


were kept. But more recent critics reject this | o,p Mgn’s GooD COUNSEL. 


mode of solviug the difficulty; and, regarding the : 
A 5 A 1, Rehoboam went to Shechem—(see on 1 Ki. 
4,000 stalls as in keeping with the general magni | 5i; 1.) This chapter is, with a few verbal altera- 


ticence of Solomon’s establishments, are agreed 1n | +: 

considering the text in Kings as corrupt, through tions, the same as in that book. 

the error of some copys 
a6. (See on 1 Ki. i h 

account of the power of the Hebrew king resembles, return from Egypt. 

almost word for word, some of the paragra hs in 7. If thou be kind to this people, 


the great ascriptions of Assyria ( 


ti. 3, And they sent—rather, ‘for they had seot,’ 
iv. 21-24.) This scriptural | &c. This is stated as the reason of Jeroboam'’s 


and please 
“Nineveh and | them, and speak good words to them. In the 


Babylon,’ p. 635). 28. horses out of Egypt—(see | Book of Kings, the words are, “Tf thou wilt be a 
on ch. i. 17.) Solomon undoubtedly carried the | servant unto this yeople, and wilt serve them. 


Hebrew kingdom to its Bish piich of worldly | The meaning in both is the game—viz., 


glory, and his completion o the grand work, the make some reasonable concessions, 


centralizing of the national worship at Jerusalem, | grievances, and restore their a 


If thou wilt 


ress their 


bridged liberties, 


whither the natives went up three times a year, | thou wilt secure their strong and lasting attach- 


has given his name & ES rasa place in the | ment to thy person and government, 


Lehoboam strengtheneth 2 CHRONICLES XI. his kingdom. 


thou say unto them, My little finger shall be thicker than my father’s 


B. C. 975. 


11 loins. For whereas my father ?put a heavy yoke upon you, I will put | * ladea 


more to your yoke: my father chastised you with whips, but I wild chas- 
tise you with scorpions. ‘ 

12 So Jeroboam and all the people came to Rehoboam on the third day, 

13 as the king bade, saying, Come again to me on the third day. And the 
king answered them "roughly: and king Rehoboam forsook the counsel 

14 of the old men, and answered them after the advice of the young men, 
saying, My father made your yoke heavy, but I will add thereto: my 
father chastised you with whips, but I will chastise re with scorpions, 

15 So the king hearkened not unto the people: for the cause was of God, 
that the Lorp might perform his word, which he spake by the *hand of 

16 Ahijah the Shilonite to Jeroboam the son of Nebat. And when all 
Israel saw that the king would not hearken unto them, the people an- 
swered the king, saying, What portion have we in David? and we have 
none inheritance in the son of Jesse: every man to your tents, O Israel: 
and now, David, sce to thine own house. So all Israel went to their tents, 

17 But as for the children of Israel that dwelt in the cities of J udah, Reho- 
boam reigned over them, 

18 Then king Rehoboam sent Hadoram that was over the tribute; and 
the children of Israel stoned him with stones, that he died: but king 
Rehoboam ‘made speed to get him up to 47s chariot, to flee to Jerusalem, 

19 And ‘Israel maiglied against the house of David unto this day. 

11 AND “when Rehoboam was come to Jerusalem, he gathered of the 
house of Judah and Benjamin an hundred and fourscore thousand chosen 
men, which were warriors, to fight against Israel, that he might bring the 

2 kingdom again to Rehoboam. But the word of the Lorp came °to 
3 Shemaiah the man of God, saying, Speak unto Rehoboam the son of 
Solomon, king of Judah, and to all Israel in Judah and Benjamin, saying, 

4 Thus saith the Lorp, Ye shall not go up, nor fight against your brethren: 
return every man to his house; for this thing is done of me. And they 
peed the words of the Lorp, and returned from going against 

eroboam. 


5 _ And Rehoboam dwelt in Jerusalem, and built cities for defence in|* 


6 Judah. He built even “Beth-lehem, and ¢Etam and *Tekoa, and Beth- 
8 zur, and Shoco, and Adullam, and Gath, and Mareshah, and Ziph, and 
10 Adoraim, and Lachish, and Azekah, and Zorah, and Aijalon, and ebron, 


9 Gen. 42, 7. 
Ex, 10, 28, 


8 wheelirg 
about 
Gen. 60. 20, 
1 Sam. 2.25. 
“1 Ki. 12, 15, 

24. 
Amos 3. 6. 

&1Ki 12. 92, 
ch. 9, 29, 

4 strength- 
ened 
himself. 

$1Ki 1219, 
2 Ki. 17, ai- 

23. 


ch. 18. 5-7, 
Ecel. 2 19, 
Ps, 89. 80, 


1 Tim. 611. 
2 Sam. 17, 


15. the cause was of God, Rehoboam, in fol- | (‘ Christology,’ iii., p. 132), is ‘partly because, in 
lowing an evil counsel, and the Hebrew people, in | the case of a city already in existencg the build- 
making a revolutionary movement, each acted as ing must necessarily have been restricted to the 
free agents, obeying their own will and passions. | fortification of it, and partly because the term 
But God, who permitted the revolt of the northern city, in its fullest extent, involves the idea of for- 
tribes, intended itas a punishment of the house | tification.’ In corroboration of this view, it may 
of David for Solomon’s apostasy. That event de- | be added that Moslem princes rarely build towns 
monstrates the immediate superintendence of His | but on old sites, and out of old materials, so that 
providence over the revolutions of kingdoms; and | there is not in all Palestine a town which is cer 
thus it affords au instance, similar to many other | tainly known to have been founded by them. This 


striking instances that are found in Scripture, of | is evidentl used as the name of the southern 
Divine predictions, uttered lon before, being ac- kingdom. Rehoboam having now a bitter enemy 
complished by the operation of human passions, | in srael, deemed it prudent to lose no time in 
and in the natural course of events. fortifying several cities that lay along the frontier 

CHAP. XI. 1-17.—Renozoam, ratstne an | Of his kingdom. Jeroboam, on his side, took a 


. | Similar precaution (1 Ki. xii. 25). Of the fifteen 
rr a SUBDUE ISRAEL, I8 FORBIDDEN BY SHE cities named, isles, now Yalo, and Zorah, now 
1. Rehoboam ... gathered of the house of | Surah, between Jerusalem and Jabneh, lay within 


ains the province of Benjamin. Gath, though a Philis- 

sped a Koo 2134.) lr ns go fine Sha Red been aybiecs pean And 
am, which was on the border of Simeon, now 

55: bault civics Tor wefoney in Judah [onp Ian incorporated with the kingdom of Israel, was for- 

7xp2]—and fortified cities (see v. 6, where ")? 18 | tified to repel danger from that quarter. These 
nsed alone in this sense). This verb is frequently | fortresses Rehoboam placed under able comman- 
used to denote the fortification of a city (cf. Josh. | ders, and stocked them with provisions and mili- 
wi. 5); and the reason, a Hengstenberg remarks, | tary stores sufficient, if necessary, to stand a siege, 


Rehoboam’s wives 


2 CHRONICLES XI. 


and children, 


11 which are in Judah and in Benjamin fenced cities. And he fortified the 

strong holds, and put captains in them, and store of victual, and of oil 

12 and wine. And in every several city he put shields and spears, and made 
them exceeding strong, having Judah and Benjamin on his side. 

And the priests and the Levites that were in all Israel resorted to him 

14 out of all their coasts, For the Levites left /their suburbs, and their % 

possession, and came to Judah and Jerusalem: for ’Jeroboam and his 

cast them off from executing the priest's office unto the Lorp: 

15 and “he ordained him priests for the high places, and for ‘the devils, and 

n 

of Israel such as set their hearts to seek the Lorp God of Israel came to 

17 Jerusalem, to sacrifice unto the Lorp God of their fathers. So they 

‘strengthened the kingdom of Judah, and made Rehoboam the son of 

Solomon strong, three years: for “three years they walked in the way of 


13 


sons had 


16 Jfor the calves which he had made. 


David and Solomon. 


18 And Rehoboam took him Mahalath the daughter of Jerimoth the son 
of David to wife, and Abihail the daughter of Eliab the son of Jesse; 
19, which baze him children; Jeush, and Shamariah, and Zaham. And after 
20 her he took *Maachah the daughter of Absalom; which bare him Abijah, 
21 and Attai, and Ziza, and Shelomith. And Rehoboam loved Maachah the 
daughter of Absalom above all his wives and his concubines: (for he took 
eighteen wives, and threescore concubines; and begat twenty and eight 
22 sons, and threescore daughters.) And Rehoboam 
of Maachah the chief, to be raler among his brethren: for he thought to 


B. C. 975. 


1 presented 
themselves 
to him. 

J Num. 35, 2, 
Josh, 21.20- 


after them out of all the tribes 


1 Cor 10.20. 
3 1 Ki. 12 23, 
& ch, 15, 9, 
ch, 30. 1'. 
Pa, 69, £2, 
$ ch. 13,1. 
™ Hoa. 6. 4. 
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Urieh 
° Deut.2L 16 


made Abijah the son a 


11. store of victual, and of oil and wine. Odori- 
ferous oil and sweet wine were used by the ancient 
Jews as much as by the modern Arabs and Orien- 
tals generally (cf. Ps. civ. 15; ‘Odyssey,’ ii., 339). 
In the crippled state of his kingdom, he seems to 
have been afraid lest it thight be made the prey of 
some powerful neighbours. 

13. the priests and the Levites . . . resorted 
to him out of all their coasts. This was an 
accession of moral power, for the maintenance of 
the true religion is the best support and safeguard 
of any nation; and as it was peculiarly the grand 
source of the strength and prosperity of the He- 
brew monarchy, the great numbers of good and 
pious people who sought an asylum within the 
territories of Judah contributed greatly to consoli- 
date the throne of Rehoboam. The cause of 80 
extensive an emigration from the kingdom of Is- 
rael was the deep and oe tai policy of Jeroboam, 
who set himself to break the national unity by 
entirely abolishing, within his dominions, the re- 
ligious institutions of Judaism. He dreaded an 
eventual re-union of the tribes, if the people 
continued to repair thrice a year to worship in 
Jerusalem, as they were obliged oe law to do; 
and accordingly, on pretence that the distance of 
that city was too great for multitudes of his sub- 
jects, he fixed upon two more convenient places, 
where he established a new mode of si da 
God under gross and prohibited symbols. The 
priests and Levites, relusing to take part ip the 
idolatrous ceremonies, were ejected from their 
livings; and along with them a large body of the 
people who faithfully adhered to the instituted 
worship of God, offended and shocked by the im- 
pious innovations, departed from the ingdom. 
15. he ordained him priests. The persons he 
appointed to the priesthood were low and worth- 
less creatures (see on 1 Ki. xii. 31; xiii. 33); any 
were consecrated who brought a bullock and seven 
rams (Exod. xxix. 37; ch. xiii. 9). Thus Jeroboam 
transferred not only the kingdom from the house 
of David, but the stl from the house of 


Aaron. for the high places. Those favourite 

laces of religious worship were encouraged 
throughout the country. for the devils—a term 
sometimes used for idols in general (Lev. xvii. 7), 
but here applied distinctively to [orr? (cf. Lev. 
iv. 24; xvi. 9; Isa. xiii. 21; xxxiv. 14)] the goat- 
deities, which were probably worshipped chiefly 
in the northern parts of his kingdom, where the 
heathen Canaanites still abounded. and for the 
calves [o*o3»2}—figures of the ox-gods Apis and 
Mnevis, with which Jeroboam’s residence in 
Egypt had familiarized him (see on 1 Ki. xii. 
26-33); or the expression may be considered, as 
Hengstenberg takes it (‘Pentateuch,’ i., p. 201), 
equivalent to ‘the catves he had made, which are 
devils ’—i, e , of the same quality with the former 
adoration of the goat in the wilderness, which 
Moses stigmatizes 2s whoredom—a heinous traus- 

ession. 17, they strengthened the kingdom of 
Sudab. The scl ha measures of Jeroboam 
were not introduced all at once. But as the 
were developed, the secession of the most excel- 
lent of bis subjects began, and continuing to in- 
crease for three years, lowered the tone of religion 
in his kingdom, while it proportionally quickened 
its life and extended its influence in that of 
Judah. 

18-23.—His Wives AND CHILDREN. 

18, Rehoboam took him Mahalath. The names 
of her father and mother are given. Jerimoth, 
the father, must have been the son of one of 
David’s concubines (1 Chr. iii. 9). Abibail was, 
of course, his cousin, previous to their marriage. 
20. after her he took Maachah the daughter— 
i.e., grand-daughter (2 Sam. xiv. 27) of Absa- 
lom, amar being, according to Josephus, her 
mother (cf. 2 Sam. xviii. 18). 21. he took 
eighteen wives, and threescore concubines. 
This royal harem, though far inferior to his 
father’s, was equally in violation of the law, 
which forbade a king to * eat wives uvto 
himself,” 22. made Abijah..., f... ruler 


Rehoboam ts punished 2 CHRONICLES XII. by Shishak. 


23 make him king. And he dealt wisely, and dispersed of all his children 
throughout all the countries of Judah and Benjamin, unto every fenced 
city: and he gave them victual in abundance. And he desired ?many 
wives. : 

12 AND “it came to pass, when Rehoboam had established the kingdom, 
and had stron phone himself, *he forsook the law of the Lorp, and all 
Israel with him, ; ; 

2 And ‘it came to pass, that, in the fifth year of king Rehoboam, Shishak 
king of Egypt came up against Jerusalem, because they had transgressed 
3 against the Lorp, with twelve hundred chariots, and threescore thousand 
horsemen: and the people eere without number that came with him dut 
4 of Egypt; *the Lubims, the Sukkiims, and the Ethiopians. And he 
took the fenced cities which pertained to Judah, and came to Jerusalem. 


B C. 074, 


2 a multi- 
tude of 
wives. 

Deut.!7 17. 
1Ki ig 


25. 
& ch. 16, & 
* oh. 11.2 


6 _ Then came ‘Shemaiah the prophet to Rehoboam, and to the princes of | / Deut.2s.25. 


Judah, that were gathered together to Jerusalem because of Shishak, and 
said unto them, Thus saith the Lorp, Ye have forsaken me, and there- 

6 fore have I also left you in the hand of Shishak, Whereupon the princes 
of Israel and the king “humbled themselves; and they said, *The Larp 
is righteous. ‘ 

7 _ And when the Lorp saw that they humbled themselves, ‘the word of 
the Lorp came to Shemaiah, saying, They have humbled themselves; 
therefore I will not destroy them, but I will grant them ‘some deliver- 
ance; and my wrath shall not be poured out upon Jerusalem by the hand 


have been given to Abij 


ch. 15, % 


29. 
1 Or, a little 
while, 


among his brethren. This preference seems to | of hia rei o—punishment was inflicted by the in 
3 


ah solely from the king’s | vasion of Shis 


doating fondness for his mother, and through her 2. Shishak king of Egypt came up against 
influence over him. It is panty implied that | Jerusalem. He was the first king of the twenty- 


Abijah was not the eldest o ] , 
destiving a younger son for the kingdom, without | of Thebes from the proud position of 


the family; and in | second, or Bubastic dynasty, which, after the fall 


capital of 


a Divine warrant, as in Solomon’s case, Rehoboam | Egypt, 990 B.C., succeeded to the sovereignty of 


acted in violation of the law (Deut. xxi 15). 23. | the whole country. What was the 


immediate 


he dealt wisely- t.¢., with deep and calculating | cause of this invasion? Whether it was in resent- 
policy (Exod. i. 10), and dispersed of all his | ment for some provocation from the king of 
children . . , unto every fenced city. The cir- Judah, or in pursuance of ambitious views of con- 


cumstance of twenty-eight sons of the king being | quest, is not said. But the invading a 


rmy was a 


made governors of fortresses would, in our quar- | vast horde, for Shishak brought a ong with his 
ter of the world, produce jealousy and dissatisfac- native Egyptians an immense number of forei a 
tion, But Eastern monarchs ensure peace and | auxiliaries. 3. the Lubims—the Libyans of north- 


tranquillity to their kingdom by bestowing gov- | eastern Africa. the Sukkiims. Some t 


hink these 


ernment offices on their sons and gran sons. | wero the Scenite Arabs, dwellers in tents, but 
They obtain an panera provision, and being | others maintain more justly that these were Arab- 
1 


kept apart, are not likely to cabal in their father’s | Troglodytes, who inhabited the caverns 


of a moun- 


lifetime. Rehoboam acted thus: and his sagacity | tain Tange on the western coast of the Red Sea. 
will appear still exeeter if the wives he desired | the Ethiopians—from the regions south of Egypt. 


for them belonged to the cities where each son | By the overwhelming force of numbers 


they took 


was located, These connections would bind them | the fortresses of Judah which had been recently 
more closely to their respective places. In the | put ina state of defence, and marched to lay siege 
modern countries of the East, particularly Persia | to the capital. While Shishak and bis army were 
and Turkey, younger princes were, till very lately, | before Jerusalem, the prophet Shemaiah addressed 


shut up in the harem during their father’s life- | Rehoboam and the princes, tracing thi 
time; and to prevent competition, were blinded | to the national apostasy, and threate 
or killed when their brother ascended the throne, | with utter destruction, in consequence 
In the former country the old practice of dispers- | foraaken God (v. 6). 
ing them through the country, like Rehoboam, has 6. the princes of Israe]— 


been again revived. of Judah.”) 
CHAP, XIL 1-12, — REHOBOAM, FORSAKING| 7. when the Lord saw that they 
Gop, 18 PUNISHED BY SHISHAK. themselves. Theirre 


8 calamity 
ning them 
of haviug 


(cf. v. 5, “the princes 


humbled 


peutance and contrition were 


1, when Rehoboam ... had strengthened | followed by the best effects; for Shemaiah was 
himself—(see on ch. xi. 17.) parting the first | commissioned to announce that the phial of 
al influ 


thrée years of his reign his ro ence was | Divine judgment would not be fully 
exerted in the encouragement of the true religion, | on then—that 


but the faithful observance of the Divine law was | dom of Judah would not take place at 


ured ont 
the king- 
that time, 


not permanent even in Judab. Security and ease | nor through the agency of Shishak 3 and yet, al- 


led to religious decline, which, in the fourth Pere though it should enjoy a respite from 
ended in open apostasy. The exam le of the | version, it shoul A 


total sub- 


court was speedily followed by hia subjects, for Egypt, in order that the people mi bt | 
‘all Israel was with him’—i. e., the people in his | much lighter and better Sethe Reevics of God iad 


own kingdom. The vent year—viz., the fifth | that of idolatrous foreign despots, 


Abijah makes war 2 CHRONICLES XIII. 


against Jeroboam. 


8 of Shishak. Nevertheless /they shall be his servants; that they may 
know ‘my service, and the service of the kingdoms of the countries, 

9 So ‘Shishak king of Egypt came up against Jerusalem, and took away 
the treasures of the house of the Lorp, and the treasures of the king’s 
house; he took all: he carried away also the shields of gold which Solo- 

10 mon had “made. Instead of which king Rehoboam made shields of brass, 
and committed them *to the hands of the chief of the guard, that kept the 
11 entrance of the king’s house. And when the king entered into the house 
of the Logp, the guard came and fetched them, and brought them again 
12 into the guard-chamber. And when he humbled himself, the wrath of 
the Lorp turned from him, that he would not destroy him altogether: 
Sand also in Judah things went well. 

So king Rehoboam strengthened himself in Jerusalem, and reigned: 
for °Rehoboam teas one and forty years old when he began to reign, and 
he reigned seventeen years in Jerusalem, 
chosen out of all the tribes of Israel, to put his name there. And his 
14 mother’s name was Naamah an Ammonitess, And he did evil, because 
he *prepared not his heart to seek the Lorp. 

ow the acts of Rehoboam, first and last, are they not written in the 
‘book of Shemaiah the prophet, ‘and of Iddo the seer concerning gen- 
ealogies? * And there were wars between Rehoboam and Jeroboam -con- 
16 tinually. And Rehoboam slept with his fathers, and was buried in the 
sa of David: and ‘Abijah his son reigned in his stead. 
13 OW “in the eighteenth year of king Jeroboam began Abijah to reign 

2 over Judah. He reigned three years in Jerusalem. His mother’s name 
also was ’Michaiah the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah. 

3 And there was war between Abijah and Jeroboam. And Abijah ‘set 
the battle in array with an army of valiant men of war, even four hundred 


13 


15 


9. 80 Shishak ... came up against Jerusalem. 13-16.—His Reian and DEATH. 


Pthe city which the Lorp had. 


B.C. 97 


J Tea 28. 13, 
& Deut. 28.47, 


43. 

¢ 1 KL v4. 25, 
26, 

™1 KL 10.16, 
73 


ch, 9. 18 
® 9Sam. 8.18 
3 Sam. 22 
23, 
3 Or, and yet 
in Judah 
there w re 


things. 
Gen. 18. %4, 
1 KL 14. 13, 
eh 19.8 

° 1 Ki, 14, 2h 

P eb.-6. 6. 

8 Or, fixed. 
Matt. 7. 7. 
Acts 9. 11. 

4 words. 

® eh. 9. 2. 
eh, 13.22 

Py Kt ing). 

*),Kimw31, 
Abijam, 


CHAP. 
@1 KL 16." 1. 
deh 11.20 
1 bound 

together 


After the parenthetical clause (vv. 5-8) describing | 13. Rehoboam strengthened himself... a 14. 
the feelings and state of the eaguered court, | reigned. The Egyptian invasion had beens me re 
the historian resumes his narrative of the attack | predato expedition, rot extending beyond t he 
upon Jerusalem, and the consequent pillage both | limits Judab, and probably, ere long, repe!l ed 


of the temple and the palace. he took all—ie., | by the invaded. 


everything valuable he found. The cost of the 
targets and shields bas bcen estimated at about 

ay Napier’s ‘Ancient Workers in Metal,’ 
p. ¥ 


mon, were kept in the house of the forest of 
Lebanon (ch, ix. 16). They seem to have been 
borne, like maces, by the owners or guard of the 

e, when, they attended the king to the a oe 
or on other public processions. Those splend d 
insignia having been plundered by the Egyptian 
conqueror, others were made of inferior metal, 
and kept in the guard-room of the alace, to be 
ready for use, as, notwithstanding the tarnished 
lory of the court, the 


old state etiquette was 
ept up on publio and solemn occasions. 


of true religion, and 


reformation he had begun. 
for through the unha 


COMES HIM. 


An ac: 
count of this conquest of Judah, with the name of 
‘king of Judah’ in the cartouche of the principal 
captive, according to the interpreters, is carved 
and written in aL Lape on the walls of the 
temple of Karnak, where it. may be seen at the 
present day, b the side of the records of the 
great Rameses’ conquests (see ‘Egyptian Court 
at Sydenham Palace,’ p. 62). This sculpture is 
about 2,700 years old, and is of peculiar interest, 
as a atriking testimony from Egypt to the truth of 
Scripture history. 12 when he humbled himeelf, 
the wrath of the Lord turned from him. The 

romise contained in v. 7 was verified. Divine 
Povidenes preserved the kingdom in existence, 
as reformation was made in the court, while true 


Maacbab (see on 1 Ki. xv. 2). 
Ki. xv. 2: cf. 2 


marg.)—of Asa. 


Abijab’s: address, 


full dominion of the whole country. 


design to wrest from his youtbful nei 


Rehoboam’s government ac- 
quired new life and vigour by the general revit al 
i is reign continued 
( years after the departure of Shishak. But “he 
the shields of gold— made by Solo- et pees not his heart to seek the Lord”—i.e., 
e did not adbere firmly to the good course af 

14 And he 
Ppy influence of his mother, 

a heathen foreigner, he had received in his youth 
: strong bias towards idolatry (see on 1 Ku, xiv. 


1-24), 
CHAP. XIIL 1-20. —ABIJAH, SUCCEEDING, 
MAKES WAR AGAINST JEROBOAM, AND OVER- 


mat y 


did evil— 


2, His mother’s name also was Michaiah the 
daughter of Uriel of Gibeab. The same as 
Sha was “the 
daughter ”—i: e., grand-daughtcr —of Absalom (I 
Sam. xiv.), mother of Abijah, 
and “mother ”—ie., grandmother (1 Ki. xw. 10, 
- “Of Gibeah’”” probably implies 
that Uriel was connected with the house of Saul. 
there was war between Abijah and Jeroboam. 
The occasion of this war is not recorded (see 1 Ki 
xv. 6, 7); but it may be inferred from the tenor of 
that it arose from Jeroboam’s 


hbour the 
o propbet 


now forbade a war with Israel (cb. xi. 23), for 
Jeroboam had forfeited all claim to protection. 
8, Abijah set the battle in array—i.e, took 


religion and piety were diffused throughuut the 
bi 531 


the field and opened the campaign. With... 
beam 


} four hundred thousand chosen men:. Jere 


Jeroboam is 2 CHRONICLES XIII. defeated in battle, 


thousand chosen men: Jeroboam also set the battle in array against him 
with eight hundred thousand chosen men, being might men of valour. 
4 And Abijah stood up upon mount Zemaraim, ‘which ts in mount 
5 Ephraim, and said, Hear me, thou Jeroboam, and all Israel; ought ye not 
to know that the Lorp God of Israel ¢gave the kingdom over Israel to 
6 David for ever, even to him and to his sons by a *covenant of salt? Yet 
Jeroboam the son of N ebat, the servant of Solomon the son of David, is 
7 risen up, and hath ‘rebelled against his lord. And there are gathered 
unto him ‘vain men, the children of Belial, and have strengthened them- 
selves against Rehoboam the son of Solomon, when Rehoboam was young 
8 and tender-hearted, and could not withstand them. And now ye think 
to withstand the kingdom of the Lorp in the hand of the sors of David; 
and ye be a great multitude, and there are with you golden calves, which 
9 Jeroboam ’made you for gods. Have *ye not cast out the priests of the 


Lorp, the sons of Aaron, and the Levites, and have made you priests- 


after the manner of the nations of other lands? ‘so that whosoever cometh 
*to consecrate himself with a young bullock and seven rams, the same 
10 may be a priest of them that are no gods. But as for us, the Lorp és our 
God, and we have not forsaken him; and the priests, which minister unto 
the Lorn, are the sons of Aaron, and the Levites wait upon their business: 
11 and /they burn unto the Lorp every morning and every evening burnt 
sacrifices and sweet incense: the #showbread also set they in order upon 
the pure table; and the candlestick of gold with the lamps thereof, ‘to 
burn every evening: for we keep the charge of the Lorp our God ; but ye 
12 have forsaken him. And, behnia ™God himself 7s with us for our 
captain, “and his pas with sounding trumpets to cry alarm against 
you. O children of Israel, fight ye not against the Lorp God of 
fathers; for ye shall not prosper. 
13 But Jeroboam caused an ambushment to come about behind them: so 
14 they were before Judah, and the ambushment was behind them. And 


15 Then the men of Judah gave a shout: and as the men of Judah shouted, 
it came to pass, that God ?smote J eroboam and all Israel before Abijah 


your]; 


B. C, 967, 


* Gen 10. 13, 

Josh. 18.22, 

4 Judg 11.21- 
24, 

1 £am. 16.1- 


Perpetual 
covenant 
of friend- 
ship. 
Num.18.19, 
*1KiL 14.26 
1Ki 12 <0, 
f Judg. 9. 4, 
Ps, 26, 4, 
Tro. 12 11, 
Acts 17. 6 
Tit. 1 10. 
91 Ki 12 3. 


. With eight hundred thousand. These | ing all reference to the heaven-condemned offences 


are doubtless large bumbers, considering the | of Solomon and the divin i 
smallness of the two kingdoms, It must be am, as well as the Bice) santos hea 


borne in mind, however, that Oriental wrmies are separation, he upbraided Jeroboam ag 


mere mobs—vast numbers accompanying thecamp | and _ his subjects as rebels who 3 
in hepe of plunder; so that the gross numbers | tage of the youth and decepeesbeoar ee 


descri 
are often far from denoting the exact number of| the two kingdoms, he drew a 


ed as going upon the Asiatic expedition boam. Then contrasting the eee state of 
ack 


fighting men. But in accounting for the large | the impious innovations and gross idolatry intro- 


number of soldiers enlisted in the respective duced Jeroboam, with bi i 
armies of Abijah and Jeroboam, there is no need poverixhment (ch. STE oe Pye 
of resorting to this mode of explanation; for we | with reasonable pride on the pure 
know by the census of David the immense amount | observance of the ancient iustitutions of 


on and im. 
vites; dwelt 


oses 


of tho population that was capable of bearing | in his own dominions; and concluded with this 


arms (2 


hr. xxi. 5: cf. ch. xiv. 8; xvii. 14), emphatic appeal:—‘O children of Israel, fight ya 


4. Abijah stood up upon mount Zemaraim. | not against Jehovah, the God of your fathers, for 


He had entered the enemy's territory, and was | ye shall not Prosper.’ 
encamped on an eminence near Beth-el 0! 


sh. xviii. 13, But Jeroboam caused an ambushment. The 


22). Jeroboam’s army lay at the foot of the hill, | Oration of Abijah, however animating an effect it 


and as a pitched battle was ex cted, Abijah, | might have produced on bis own t = 
according to the singular usage of ancient tame! heeded by the party to whom it was sildreasey 3 
haramgued the enemy. The speakers in such cir- | for while he was Wasting time in useless words, 
cumstances, while always extolling their own | Jeroboam had ordered # detachment of his men to 


cried unto the Lo: 


; “helt 5, ‘ b : r * and 
#. €, &@ covenant ap tloles. indissoluble; and sink. priests “sounded with the trumpeta”—the pledge 


Ata strengthencth 2 CHRONICLES XIV. 
16 and Judah. And the children of Israel fled before Judah: and God de- 


B.C 267. 
17 livered them into their hand. And Abijah and his people slew them | ¢ bumbiea, 
with a great slaughter: so there fell down slain of Israel five hundred | , 2° * * 
thousand chosen men. sos hs 
18 Thus the children of Israel were ‘brought under at that time, and the} ch164 9. 
children of Judah prevailed, “because they relied upon the Lorp God of | ¢* * 
19 their fathers. And Abijah pursued after Jeroboam, and took cities from| Ps nr 
him; Beth-el with the towns thereof, and Jeshanah with the towns] Daa.s2 
20 thereof, and “Ephrain with the towns thereof. Neither did Jeroboam Sa 
recover strength again in the days of Abijah: and the Lorp struck “him, | * Josh 15,9. 
and ‘he died. | eh.16.8 
21 But Abijeh waxed mighty, and married: fourteen wives, and begat |. )@.'"-* 
twenty and two sons, and sixteen daughters. $3 
22 And the rest of the acts of Abijah, and his ways, and his sayings, are| 1 Sam. 2. 
14 written in the story of the prophet “Iddo. SO Abijah slept with his] geo, 1. 
fathers, and they buried him in the city of David; Acts 12, 23. 
And Asa “his son reigned in his stead. In his days the land was quiet | * |X! 4 2. 
ten years. + 18, 37, 

2 And Asa did that which was oe and right in the eyes of the Lorn | * or, com- 

3 his God: for he took away the alters of the strange gods, and °the high | , ments 

4 places, and brake “down the ‘images, “and cut down the groves; and ° +e 
commanded Judah to seek the Lorp God of their fathers, and to do the | ———— 

5 law and the commandment. Also he took away out of all the cities of ro 
Judah the high places and the 2images: and the kingdom was quiet] sores, 
before him. Matt. 1.7, 

6 And he built fenced cities in Judah: for the land had rest, and he had}, * 

7 no war in those years; because the Lorp had given him rest. ‘Therefore| ner er 
he said unto Judah, Let us build these cities, and make about them| ch. 16.17 
walls and towers, gates and bars, sohi/e the land 2s yet before us; because | ° *™ * '8 
we have sought the Lorp our God, we have sought Aim, and he hath] peut.7.6, 

8 given us rest on every side. So they built and prospered. And Asa had hoe 

staties. 


an army of men that bare targets and spears, out of Judah three hundred 


thousand; and out of Benjamin, that bare shields and drew bows, two |: 


hundred and fourscore thousand: all these were mighty men of valour. 


his kingdom. 


41K. 117 


sun 
images. 


of victory ve det x. 9; xxxi. 6); and, reassured | which issued in his death, an anticipatory refer- 


ence is here mad 


by the well-known signal, tho men of Judah 
CHAP. XIV. 


with a war-shout, which, echoed by the 
whole army, was followed by an impetuous rush 
against the foe. The shock was resistless. The 
ranks of the Israelites were broken, for ‘‘God 


responded 


This long interval of 
effect of the great bat 
xv. 11-14 


poate was the 
t 


a, 
1-5.—ASA DESTROYS IDOLATRY. 
1. In his days the land was quiet ten years. 


continued 


e of Zemaraim (cf. 1 Ki. 


smote Jeroboam and all Israel.” They took to 
flight, and the merciless slaughter that ensued can 
be accounted for only by tracing it to the rancor- 
ous passions enkindled by a civil war. 

19, Abijah pursued afver Jeroboam. This san- 
guinary action widened the breach between the 
pers of the two kingdoms. Abijah abandoned 

is original design of attempting the subjugation 
of the ten tribes, contenting himself with tho 
recovery of a few border towns, which, though 
lying within Judah or Benjamin, had been alien- 
ated to the new or northern kingdom. Amongst 
these was Beth-el, which, with its sacred associa- 
tions, he might be strongly desirous to wrest from 
profanation. 20, Neither did Jeroboam recover 
atrength. The disastrous action at Zemaraim, 
which caused the loss of the entire flower 
and chivalry of his army, broke his spirits and 
AY wes his power. the Lord struck him, and 
he died—i. ¢., Jeroboam. He lived, indeed, two 
years after the death of Abijah (1 Ki. xiv. 20; 
xv. 9), But he had been*threatened with great 
calamities upon himself and, his house; and it is 
apparently to the —o of these threatenings, 


2. Asa did that which was good and right— 
(cf. 1 Ki. xv. 14.) Still, his character and life were 
not free from faults (ch. xiv. 7, 10, 12). 3. brake 
down the images—of Baal (see on ch. xxxiv. 4; 
Lev. xxvi. 30). cut down the groves—rather, 
Asherim. 5. he took away out of all the cities 
of Judah the high places and the images. All 
public objects and relics of idolatry in Jerusalem 
and other cities through his kingdom were de- 
stroyed; but those high places where God was 
held Hh under the figure of an ox, as at Beth-el, 
were suffered to remain (1 Ki. xv. 14): so far the 
reformation was incomplete. 

6-8.— Havina PEACE, HE STRENGTHENS HIS 
Kinepom witz Forts AnD ARMIES, 

6. he built fenced cities in Judah—(see on 1 
Ki. xv. 22.) 7 while the land is yet before us 
—i. e., while we have free and undisputed pro- 
, everywhere; no foe is near; but, as this 

appy time of peace may not last always, and 
the kingdom is but small and weak, let us prepare 
suitable defences in case of need. He had also an 
army of 580,000 men. Judah furnished the heavy 


The prophecy ® CHRONICLES XV. 


of Azariah, 


9 And ‘there came out against them Zerah the Ethiopian with an host 
of a thousand thousand, and three hundred chariots; and came unto 
10 /Mareshah. Then Asa went out against him, and they set the battle in 
11 array in the valley of Zephathah at Mareshah. And Asa %cried unto the 
Lorp his God, and said, Lorn, it zs *nothing with thee to help, whether 
with many, or with them that have no power: help us, O Lorp our God; 
for we rest on thee, and ‘in thy name we go against this multitude. O 
12 Lorp, thou art our God; let not *man prevail against thee. So the Lorp 
4smote the Ethiopians before Asa, and before Judah; and the Ethiopians 
13 fled. And Asa and the people that were with him pursued them unto 
*Gerar: and the Ethiopians were overthrown, that they could not recover 
themselves; for they were ‘destroyed before the Lorp, and before his 
14 host; and they carried away very much spoil. And they smote all the 
cities round about Gerar; for ‘the fear of the Lorp came upon them: 
and they spoiled all the cities; for there was exceeding much spoil in 
15 them. They smote also the tents of cattle, and carried away sheep and 
camels in abundance, and returned to Jerusalem. 
15, AND “the Spirit of God came upon Azariah the son of Oded: and he 
2 went out to meet Asa, and said unto him, Hear ye me, Asa, and all 
Judah and Benjamin; The Lorp zs with you, while ye be with him; and 
“if ye seek him, he will be found of you; but @if ye forsake him, he will 
3 forsake you. Now ‘for a long season Israel hath been without the true 
4 God, and without “a teaching priest, and without law. But ’when they 
in their trouble did turn unto the Lorp God of Israel, and sought him, 


B. C, 941. 


* ch. 16, 8. 

f¢ Josh. 16.44, 
Mic 1. 15. 

9 Ex. 14. 10. 
ch. 13, 14, 
Ps. 22. 6, 

* 1Sam. 14.6. 

1 Sam. 17, 
45, 
Pro. 18. 10. 
Nah. 1. 7. 

% Or, mortal 
man. 

§ ch. 13, 15, 
® Gen. 10. 19. 
Gen. 20. 1, 

4 broken, 
Ps, 46. 1-11, 
' Gen. 35.5. 


CHAP. 16, 
* Num. 24.2 


o 1 Chr. 28. 9. 
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armed soldiers, and Benjamin the archers. This 
large number does not mean a body of professional 
soldiers such as compose European armies, but 
all capable of bearing arms, and liable to be called 
into service. 

9-15.—HE OVERCOMES ZERAH, AND SPOILS THE 
ETHIOPIANS, 

9, there came out against them Zerah the 
Ethiopian. Zerah (Zwald, ‘Geschichte, ’iii., p. 184; 
also Wilson's ‘Lands of the Bible,’ i., Ri 91) is 
identified with Osorkon J., successor of Shishak. 
Wilkinson (Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus,’ ii., p. 378) 
throws a doubt on this, and maintains that Zerah 
was an Asiatic or Arabian, not an African 
Cushite. The Peper ney is, that Zerah must 
have been chief of the Cushites, or Ethiopians of 
Arabia, as they were evidently a nomad horde 
who had a settlement of tents and cattle in the 
neighbourhood of Gerar. This also is the testi- 
mopy of Josephus (cf. Ezek. xxix. 10; Hab. iii. 7, 
with 1 Chr, iv, 39; also Winer, ‘ Realwérterbuch’). 
a thousand thousand, and three hundred chariots. 
‘Twenty camels employed to carry couriers upon 
them might have procured that number of men to 
meet in a shorttime. As Zerah was the aggressor, 
he had time to choose when he would summon 
these men, and attack the enemy. Every one of 
these Cusbite ape eee carrying with them their 
Own provisions of flour and water, as is their in- 
variable custom, might have fought with Asa 
Without eating a loaf of Zerah’s bread or drink- 
ing a pint of his water’ (Bruce’s ‘Travels’), 10. 
set the battle in array... at Mareshah—one 
of the towns which Rehoboam fortified (ch. xi, 8) 
near a great southern pass in the low country of 
Judah (Josh, xv. 44), The engagement between 
the armies took place in a plain near that town, 
called ‘‘the valley of Zephathab,” supposed to be 
the broadway coming down Beit Jibrim towards 
Tell-es-Safreh (Robinson's ‘Biblical Researches,’ 
i, p, 422), 13, Asa oried unto the Lord his Go 
Strong in the confidence thatthe power of God was 
able to give the victory porally with few as with 


many, the pious king marched with a compara- 
tively small force to encounter the formidable host 
of marauders at his southern frontier. [xpr-7g 
MX PoP, let not mortal man prevail against thee. } 
Committing his cause to God, he engaged in the 
conflict, completely routed the ery and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, as the reward of his victory, 
8 rich booty in treasure and cattle from the Gerar 
camp of this pastoral horde which they attacked 
and plundered. 15. and carried away sheep and 
camels in abundance. ‘Driving away the cattle 
and sheep of a conquered people, and accountipg 
them amongst the principal spoil, has ever been 
the custom of Eastern nations, who have not alto- 
gether renounced a nomadic life, and whose chief 
wealth consequently consisted in these animals’ 
(‘Nineveh and Babylon,’ p. 633). 

CHAP. XV. 1-15.—JuUDAH MAKES A SOLEMN 
CovENANT wiTH Gop. 
, 1. Azariah the son of Oded. This prophet, who 
is mentioned nowhere else, appears at this stage of 
the sacred story in the discharge of an interesting 
mission. He went to meet Aea as he was return- 
ing from his victorious pursuit of the Ethiopians, 
and the a Poe address here recorded was 
publicly made to the king in presence of his army. 
2. The Lord is with you, while ye be with him. 
You have had, in your recent signal success, a 
remarkable nor that God’s blessing is upon you; 
your victory has been the reward of your faith and 

iety. If you stedfastly adhere to the cause of 

od, da may expect a continuance of His favour; 
but if you abandon it, you will soon reap the bitter 
fruits of apostasy. 3, Now for a long season 
Israel hath been, &c. Some think that Azariah 
was referring to the sad and disastrous condition 
to which superstition and idolatry had brought 
the neighbouring kingdom of Israel. His words 
should rather be taken in a wider sense, for it 
seems manifest that the prophet had his eye upon 
many periods in the national history, when the 
people were im the state described—g state of 
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14 small or great, whether man or woman. 


with a loud voice, and with shouting, 


2 CHRONICLES XV. 


5 he was found of them. And “in those times there was no peace to him 


cotenant with God, 


B.C. 941, 
that went out, nor to him that came in, but great vexations were upon |* Jude 6.6. 
the countries. And ‘nation was *destroyed of | { Math % 7 
: for God did vex them with all adversity. “Be ye ies 
not your hands be weak: for your work shall be |4 Ln en 
c: ' 

8 And when Asa heard these words, and the prophecy of Oded the| take 
prophet, he took courage, and put away the abominable tdoli out of all 1Gor, 
the land of Judah and Benjamin, and out of the cities *which he had a 
taken from mount Ephraim, and renewed the altar of the Lorp that was | * abomine: 

porch of the Lorp. And he gathered all Judah and Benjamin, |. tous. 
and ‘the strangers with them out of Ephraim and Manasseh, and out of |* er 
Simeon: for they fell to him out of Israel in abundance, when they saw ch. $0 Hit 
10 that the Lorp his God was with him. So they gathered themselves | 
,_ together at Jerusalem in the third month, in the fifteenth year of the i swath 
gn of Ass, And they offered unto the Lorp ‘the same time, of the |+ {niet 
brought, seven hundred oxen and seven thousand |_ «v. 
12 sheep. And they “entered into a covenant to seek the Lorp God of their |" ae aG 
13 fathers with all their heart, and with all their soul ; that “whosoever } eh 2. i, 
would not seek the Lorp God of Israel should be put to death, whether | ch. 24 21 
And they sware unto the Lorp| yoo %S 
and with trumpets, and with} Jer.16 
15 cornets. And all Judah rejoiced at the oath: for they had sworn with | ° * #2. 
all their heart, and sought him with their whole desire; and he was found gor oo 
P Dent. 13.6 


of them: and the Lorp gave them rest round about. 


spiritual destitution and ignorance—and exhibited 
its natural result as wide-spread anarchy, mutual 
dissension among the tribes, and general suffering 
(Judg. ix. 23; xii. 4; xx. 21; 2 Chr. xiii 17). These 
calamities God permitted to befall them as the 
punishment of their apostasy. Azariah’s object 
in these remarks was to establish the truth of his 
counsel (v, 2), and threatening in case of neglecting 
it, by describing the uniform course of the Diyine 
procedure towards Israel, as shown in all periods 
of their history; and then, after this appeal to 
national experience, he concluded with an earnest 
exhortation to the king to prosecute the work 
of reformation so well eguit 7. Be ye strong. 
Great resolution and indomitable energy would be 
required to persevere in the face of the opposition 
your reforming measures will encounter. your 
work shall be rewarded—i. ¢., what you do in the 
cguse and for the glory of God will assuredly be 
followed by the happiest results both to yourself 
and your subjects, 

8. when Asa heard... the prophecy of Oded 
the prophet. The insertion of these words, ‘‘of 
Oded the prophet,” is generally regarded as a cor- 
ruption of the text. ‘The sole remedy is to erase 
them. They are, probably, the remains of a note 
which crept in from the margin into the text 
(Bertheau). he took courage. Animated by the 
seasopable and pious address of Azariah, Asa, be- 
came a more zealous reformer than ever, employing 
all his royal authority and influence to extirpate 
every vestige of idolatry from the land. and out 
of the cities which he had taken from mount 
Ephraim. He may have acquired cities of Eph- 
raim, the conquest of which is not recorded (ch. 
xvii. 2); but it bas been commonly supposed that 
the reference is to cities which his father Abijah 
had taken in that quarter (ch. xiii. 19). renewed 
the altar of the Lord ... before the porch—ie,, 
the altar of burnt offering. As this was done.on 
or about the fifteenth ba of the reign of this 
pious king, the aa must have consisted in 


some splendid repairs or embellishments, which 
made it look like a new dedication, or in a re- 
construction of a temporary altar, like that of 
Solomon (ch. vii. 7), for extraordinary sacrifices 
to be offered on an approaching occasion, 9. he 
gathered all Judah and Benjamin, Not satisficd 
with these minor measures of purification aud im- 
provement, Asa meditated s grand scheme, which 
was, to pledge his whole kingdom to completes the 
work of reformation, and with this view waited 
for a general assembly of the people. and the 
strangers with them out of Ep m and Man- 
asseh. The population of Asa’s kingdom had 
been vastly increased by the continued influx of 
strangers, who, prompted by motives either of 
interest or of piety, sought in his domiviovs that 
peer and freedom which they could not eujoy 
amid the complicated troubles which distracted 
Israel. and out of Simeon. Although a portion 
of that tribe, located witbin the territory of Judah, 
were bap Md deg of the southern kingdom, 
the general body of the Simeonites had joined in 
forming the northern Bipgdom of Israel. But 
many oh them now returned of their own accor, 
10, the third month—-when was held the feast of 
Pentecost, which, on this occasion, was celebrated 
at Jerusalem by an extraordinary sacrifice of 700 
oxen and 7,000 sheep, the spoil of the Ethiopiana 
being offered; and the assembled worshippers 
entered with great and holy enthusiasm into a 
national covenant [n 33, into the covenant— 
phraseology borrowed from the Pentateuch, ‘‘to 
seek the Lord God of their fathers with all their 
heart, and with all their soul;” and, at the same 
time, to execute with rigour the laws which mado 
idolatry punishable with death (Exod. xxii, 205 
Deut. xvii. 2-5; xxix, 12-21; Heb. x. It is 
evident that there had been a covenant already in 
existence,—the purport of which, as described, 
Exod. xx. ; xxiv. ; Deut. xxix., is here substantially 
repeated. The people testified unbounded satiz- 
faction with this important religious movemens; 


Asa reproved 2 CHRONICLES XVI. by Hanani. 


16 And also concerning Maachah the ®mother of Asa the king, he removed 
her from being queen, because she had made an ®idol in a grove: and 
Asa cut down her idol, and stamped it, and burnt #¢ at the brook Kidron. 

17 But *the high places were not Be away out of Israel: nevertheless the 
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18 heart of Asa was perfect all his days. And he rong into the house of | ¢ borror.. 


God the things that his father had dedicated, and that he himself had 
19 dedicated, silver, and gold, and vessels, And there was no more war unto 
the five and thirtieth year of the reign of Asa. 


1Ki 3 24, 
ch. 14.3, 5. 


CHAP. 16. 


16_ IN the six and thirtieth year of the reign of Asa, *Baasha king of | * Thatis, 


Israel came up against Judah, and built Ramah, ’to the intent that he 
2 might let none go out or come in to Asa king of Judah. Then Asa 
brought out silver and gold out of the treasures of the house of the Lorp 
and of the king’s house, and sent to Ben-hadad king of Syria, that dwelt 
at *Damascus, saying, There is a league between me and thee, as there 
was between my father and thy father; behold, I have sent thee silver 
and gold; go, break thy league with Baasha king of Israel, that he may 
4 depart from me. And Ben-hadad hearkened unto king Asa, and sent 
the captains of his armies against the cities of Israel; and they smote 
Tjon, and Daa, and Abel-maim, and all the store cities of Repeal 
5 _ And it came to pass, when Baasha heard 7#, that he left o building of 
6 Ramah, and let his work cease. Then Asa the kin took all Judah; and 
they carried away the stones of Ramah, and the timber thereof, wherewith 
Baasha was a-building; and he built therewith Geba and Mizpab. 
7 And at that time ‘Hanani the seer came to Asa king of Judah, and 
said unto him, *Because thou hast relied on the king of Syria, and 
not relied on the Lorp thy God, therefore is the host of the king of Syria 
escaped out of thine and. Were not ‘the Ethiopians and “the Lubims 
*a huge host, with very many chariots and horsemen? yet, because thou 
didst rely on the Lorp, he delivered them into thine hand. For ’the 
eyes of the Lorp run to and fro throughout the whole earth, >to show 
himself strong in the behalf of them whose heart és perfect toward him. 


Herein * thou hast done foolishly: therefore from henceforth ‘thou shalt 
have wars. 
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and its moral influence was seen in the promotion interest throughout Israel, and attracted a con. 

of Biety, order, and tranquillity throughout the stantly-increasing number of emigrants to Judah. 

land. Baasha, alarmed at this movement, determined to 
18. the things that his father had dedicated— stem the tid 


e; and as the high road to and from 
probably part of the booty obtained by his signal | Jerusalem passed by Ramah, he made that fron- 


victory over Jeroboam, but which, though dedi- | tier town—abonut six miles north 
cated, had hitherto been unpresented. and that —8 military station, where the 
he himself had dedicated—of the booty taken 


from the Ethiopians. Both of these were now across the boundary of the k 


of Asa’s Be ne 
] vigila 
sentinels would effectually prevent all passage 


: ¢ 2 . ingdom (see on 1 Ki. 
deposited in the temple as votive offerings to Him | xv. 16-22; also Jer. xli 9). 4 Ben-h 


nee of his 
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adad... 
whose right hand and holy arm had given them | sent the captains of his armies -.. and they 


the victory. 


RAMA. 
1. In the six and thirtieth year of the reign | district of Palestine 


smote .. . Abel-maim—‘ the meadow 
CHAP. XVI. 1-14—Asa, py a League WITH | supposed to have been situated on t 
THE SYRIANS, DIVERTS BAASHA FROM BUILDING plain near the uppermost lake of th 


of waters,’ 
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e Jordan. 


Ihe other two towns were also in the northern 


' c . _ These unexpected hostili- 
of Asa, Baasha ... came up. Baasha had died | ties of his Syrian ally interrupted Baasha’s fortifi- 


several years before this date (1 Ki. xv. 33), and | cations at Ramah, and his 


the best Biblical critics are agreed in considering | after, prevented his resuming them. 
this date to be calculated from the separation o ie 


the kingdoms, and coincident with the sixteenth | His object was to show 


death, happening soon 


Hanant the seer came to Asa... and said, 
v the king his error in form- 


year of Asa’s reign. This mode of reckoning was, | ing his recent league with Ben-hadad. The pro- 
in all likelihood, generally followed in the Book of | phet represented the appropriation of the temple 


the Kings of Judah and Israel, the public annals | treasures to purch 
of the time (v. 1 
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spired historian oiew his sccount, built Ramah blameable with the king’s experience, 
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the Syrian 


God, most 
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—ie., fortified it, The blessing of God, whieh | that in consequence of this want of faith, Asa had 


manifestly rested at this time on the kingdom of | lost the opportunit 
Judah, the signal Neyer Asa, the freedom and | united forces of Bassha and. Be 
urity of religious worship, and the fame of the splendid than that obtained over 
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and they made ”a very great burning for him. 


8 raim, which ° Asa his father had taken. 


And, behold, the acts of Asa, first and last, lo, 


2 CHRONICLES XVII. of Jehoshaphat. 
10 Then Asa was wroth with the seer, and put / him in a prison house; for | ._B- 0 #t. 
he was in a rage with him because of this thing. And Asa oppressed |/ ch. 18. 26. 
Jer. 20, 2. 
they are written in the | « pan Ne 
& Deut 28.22, 
And Asa in the thirty and ninth year of his reign was # diseased in|, 2°!” > 
his fect, until his disease was exceeding great: yet in his disease he Seite) 
13 ‘sought not to the Lorp, but to the physicians. And Asa slept with his| Mark 16.1. 
14 fathers, and died in the one and fortieth year of his reign. And they |, 20% 
buried kim in his own sepulchres, which he had 7made for himself] Jer.sis. 
in the city of David, and laid him in the bed which was filled ™ with bade 
sweet odours and divers kinds of spices prepared by the apothecaries’ art; | «chai 
© ch, 16. 8 
17 AND Jehoshaphat his son reigned in his stead, and strengthened him- | { ®™,*.2/ 
2 self against Israel. And he “placed forces in all the fenced cities of | father, ana 
Judah, and set garrisons in the land of Judah, and in the cities of Eph-| of Davia. 
And the Lorp was ‘with Jeho- | ¢ Take! & 
shaphat, because he walked in the first ways ! of his father David, and|2 gave 
4 sought not unto Baalim; but sought to the LORD God of his father, | 1 Sam. 10. 
and “walked in his commandments, and not after “the doings of Israel. | 17%, 10.05, 
5 Therefore the Lorp stablished the kingdom in his hand; and all Judah |; 1 xi 10.27. 
ch, 18, 1, 


2brought to Jehoshaphat presents; ‘and he had riches and honour ia 


would have deprived them of all power to molest 
him in future; whereas by his foolish and worldly 
policy, s0 unworthy of God’s vicegerent, to mis- 
apply the temple treasures, and corrupt the fidel- 
ity of an ally of the king of Israel, he had tempted 
the cupidity of the one and increased the hostility 
of the other, and rendered himself liavle to re- 
newed troubles (1 Ki. xv. 32). This rebuke was 
pungent, and, from its truth and justoess, ought 
to have penetrated and afflicted the heart of such 
amanas Asa, But his pride was offended at the 
freedom taken by the honest reprover of royalty, 
and in a burst of passionate resentment he ordered 
Hanani to be thrown into prison. 

10. Asa oppressed some of the people the 
same time. What was the form or degree of this 
oppression is not recorded. The cause of his op- 
ere. them was, probably, the same offence as 

anani’s—for a strong expression of their dissatis- 
faction with his conduct in leaguing with Ben- 
hadad, or, it may be, his maltreatment of the 
Lord’s servant. 

12, diseased in his feet—probably the gout. 
his disease was exceeding great—better, ‘moved 
upwards’ in his body, which proves the violent 
aud dangerous type of the malady. yet in his 
disease he sought not to the Lord, but to the 
physiclans—most probably Egyptian physicians, 
who were anciently in high repute at foreign 
courts, and who pretended to expel diseases by 
charms, incantations, and mystic arts. Asa’s fault 
consisted in his trusting to such physicians, while 
he Ob ule to supplicate the aid and blessing 
of God. The best and holiest men have been be- 
trayed for a time into sins, but through repentance 
have risen again; andas Asa is pronounced a good 
man (ch, xv. 17), it may be presumed that he also 
was restored to a better state of mind. 14 they 
buried him in his own sepulchres. The tombs in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem were excava 
in the side of arock. One cave contained several 
tombs or sepulchres. and laid him in the bed 
... filled with sweet odours and divers kinds of 
spices. It is evident that a sumptuous public 
funeral was given him, as a tribute of respect and 
gratitude for his pious een and patriotic 


government. But whether “‘the bed” means a 
state couch, on which he lay e ed to public 
view, the odoriferous perfumes being designed to 
neutralize the offensive smell of the corpse, or 
whether it refers to an embalmment, in which 
aromatic spices were always used in great profu- 
sion, it is impossible to say. they made a very 
great burning for him. According to some, for 
consuming the spices; but according to others, it 
was a magnificent pile for the cremation of the 
corpse—a usage which was at that time, and long 
after, prevalent among the Hebrews, and the omis- 
sion of which in the case of royal personages was 
reckoned a great indignity (ch, xxi 19; 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 12; Jer. xxxiv. 5; Amos vi. 10). 

CHAP. XVII. 1-6.—JEHOSHAPHAT REIGNS 
WELL, AND PROSPERS. 

1. strengthened himself against Israel. The 
temper and proceedings of the kings of Israel 
rendered it necessary for him to repare vigorous 
measures of defence on the northern frontier of 
his kingdom, and these consisted in filling all the 
fortresses with their full complement of troops, 
and establishing military stations in Various parts 
of the country, as well as in the cities of mount 
Ephraim, which belonged to Jehoshaphat (ch. xv. 8). 
3. he walked in the first ways of his father David. 
He imitated the piety of his great ancestor in the 
early part of his reign, before he made those un- 
happy lapses which dishonoured his character. 
and sought not unto Baalim—a term used for 
idols generally, in contradistinction to the Lord 
God of his father. 4, and not after the doings 
of Israel. He observed with scrupulous fidelity, 
and employed his royal influence to support, the 
Divine institutions as enacted by Moses, abhorring 
that repurions and unlawful calf-worship which 
formed now the established religion in Israel. 
Being thus far removed alike from gross idolatry 
and Israelitish apostasy, and adhering zealously 
to the J eee HE Ie of the Divine law, the bless- 
ing of God rested on his government; for, ruling 
in the fear of God, and for the good of his subjects, 
“the Lord stablished the kingdom in his hand.” 
5. all Judah brought... presents. This was cus- 
tomary with the people generally at the beginning 


The greatness of 


2 CHRONICLES XVII. 


Jchoshaphat’s army. 


6 abundance. And his heart * was lifted up in the ways of the Lorp: | 3° 
moreover “he took away the high places and groves out of Judah. : ma 

7 Also in the third year of his reign he sent to his princes, even to| couraged, 
Ben-hail, and to Obadiah, and to Zechariah, and to Nethaneel, and to |? Ki a 4: 

8 Michaiah, “to teach in the cities of Judah. And with them he sent ~ pr 
Levites, even Shemaiah, and Nethaniah, and Zebadiah, and Asahel, and} ¢y 19. 3. 
Shemiramoth, and Jehonathan, and Adonijah, and Tobijah, and Tob-| ch. 2. s3 

9 adonijah, Levites; and with them Elishama and Jehoram, priests. Pixid | Genes = 
‘they taught in Judah, and had the book of the law of the Lorp with | sch is'3 
them, bud went about throughout all the cities of Judah, and taught the | « a ss 

ople. . 
10 PeAnd ithe fear of the Lorp ‘fell upon all the kingdoms of the lands that | Josh. 1.7, 


were round about Judah, so that they made no war against Jehoshaphat. | & 
11 Also some of the Philistines ‘brought Jehoshaphat presents, and tribute 


oh.-35, 3 


Neh. 8,7, 
silver; and the Arabians brought him flocks, seven thousand and seven | isa. 8, 20. 
12 hundred rams, and seven thousand and seven hundred he-goats. And] Mal27. 
Jehoshaphat waxed great exceedingly; and he built in Judah ‘castles, | Mat 1s 
13 and cities of store. And he had much business in the cities of Judah: | take « i- 
and the men of war, mighty men of valour, were in Jerusalem. : 19. 
14 And these are the numbers of them according to the house of their |’ porta 
fathers: of Judah, the captains of thousands; Adnah the chief, and with | Dent 11 25. 
15 him mighty men of valour three hundred thousand. And ®next to him| ch 114 


was Jehohanan the captain, and with him two hundred and fourscore i. 


19 score thousand ready prepared for the war. 


4 
E 


16 thousand. And next him was Amasiah the son of Zichri, ‘who willingly ere 
offered himself unto the Lorp; and with him two hundred thousand , Dison 
17 mighty men of valour. And of Benjamin; Eliada a mighty man of | **™* 
valour, and with him armed men with bow and shield two hundred thou- |: Judg. 6.2 
18 sand. And next him was Jehozabad, and with him an hundred and four- 
These waited on the king, | *Ch™™® 
besides those whom the king put in the fenced cities throughout all| ps 10s 
2 Cor, 8. 12, 


Judah, 


of a reign (1 Sam. x. 2) and with the nobles and 
high functionaries yearly afterwards. They were 
given in the form of voluntary offerings, to avoid the 
odious idea of a tax or tribute. 6, his heart was 
lifted up in the ways of the Lord. Full of faith 
and piety, he possessed zeal and courage to under- 
take the reformation of manners, to suppress all 
the works and objects of idolatry (see on ch. xx. 
33), and held out public encouragement to the pure 
worship of God. 

7-11.—HE sgnps LEvITES TO TEACH IN JUDAH. 

7. Also in the third year of his reign he sent 
-.. to teach in the cities of Judah. It does 
not appear that the ordinary work of teaching 
devolved on the priests, Their proper duty was 
to attend to the performance of the holy rites ; 
besides which, from their sacred character recom- 
mending them as suitable arbiters and_peace- 
makers, they were entrusted with the decision of 
controversies (Deut. xvii. 8-11; xxi. 5; Ezek. xliy, 
24), and the legal treatment of leprosy and divorce 
casea, (Lev. x. 11; Deut. xxxiii. 10; Mal. ii 7: cf. 
Michaelis, ‘Commentary on the Laws of Moses,’ 
article lii.) But they were conjoined along with 
extraordinary commissioners, who were appointed 
probably to ascertain whether the work hed been 
done or neglected. This deputation of five princes, 
assisted by two en and nine Levites, was to 
make a circuit of the towns in Judah; and it is 
the first practical measure we r : 
adopted by any of the kings for the religious in- 
struction of the people. Time and unbroken 
opportunities were afforded for carrying fully out 
this excellent plan of oo education, for the 


of as being 


kingdom enjoyed internal tranquillity as well as 
freedom from foreign wars. It is conformable to 
the pious style of the sacred historian to trace this 
profound peace to the ‘fear of the Lord having 
fallen ou all kingdoms of the lands that were 
round about Judah.’ 9. the book of the law— 
i. €., either the whole Pentateuch or only the 
book of Deuteronomy, which contains an abridg- 
ment of it. 

11, Also some of the Philistines brought Jeho- 
shaphat presents, and tributesilver. Either they 
had been his tributaries, or they were desirous of 
securing his valuable friendship, and now made a 
voluntary offer of tribute. Perhaps they were the 
Philistines who had submitted to the yoke of 
David (2 Sam. viii. 1; Ps. lx. 8). the Arabians 
—the nomad tribes on the south of the Dead Sea, 
who, seeking the eles of Jehoshaphat after 
his conquest of Edom, paid their tribute in the 
way most suitable to their pastoral habits—the 
tale of so many heads of cattle, 

12-19.—His GREATNESS, CAPTAINS, AND ARMIES. 

14, these are the numbers. The warriors were 
arranged in the army according to their fathers’ 
houses. The army of Jehoshaphat, commanded 
by five great generals, and consisting of five un- 
equal divisions, comprised 1,160,000 men, without 
including those who garrisoned the fortresses, 
No monarch, since the time of Solomon, equalled 


| Jehoshaphat in the extent of his revenue, in the 


strength of his fortifications, and the number of 
his troops. ‘The extent and wealth of the south. 
ern kingdom were as great as that of the northern. 
But the nucleus of it, on which the responsibility 


18 NOW Jehoshaphat “had riches and honour in abundance, and °joined | _¥.°-27_ 
2 affinity with aan And "after ‘certain years he went down to Ahab to| CHAP. 18, 

Samaria: and Ahab killed sheep and oxen for him in abundance, and for | * cb.1”. 
the people that e had with him, and persuaded him to go up with him| ¥ol5'% 

3 to Ramoth-gilead. And Ahab king of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat king | * Conk = 
of Judah, Wilt thou go with me to Ramoth-gilead? And he answered | 2¥1-*%18 
him, I am as thou aré, and my people as thy people; and se will be with | 1207, ° 

7 ie = ene war. ; aan, 
nd Jehoshaphat said unto the king of Israel, “Enquire, I pray thee, at | ° !¥+ 2% % 

5 the word of the Lorp to-day. Therefore the king of Israel Tethered fe oho z 
gether of propa four hundred men, and said unto them, Shall we go| ‘s». fin’ 
to Ramoth-gilead to battle, or shall I forbear? And they said, ‘Go up;| *S*™%1- 
for God will deliver i¢ into the king’s hand. Poth 

6 _ But Jehoshaphat said, Js there not here a prophet of the Lorp 2be-| ch... 
7 sides, that we might enquire of him? And the king of Israel said unto} %F #!-% 
J ehoshaphat, There is yet one man, by whom we may enquire of the Lorp: | « ia reat 
but I hate him; for he never prophesied good unto me, but always evil: | Fze.12.3, 
we same 7s Micaiah the son of Imla, And Jehoshaphat said, Let not the | Matts's 
Dg say so. } 

8 And the king of Israel called for one of his *officers, and said, #Fetch Pr es 
9 quickly Micaiah the son of Imla. And the king of Israel and Jeho-| ,'C% *™ 
shaphat king of J udah sat either of them on his throne, clothed in their cat 
robes, and they sat in a *void place at the entering in of the gate of | * vr, 

10 Samaria; and all the prophets prophesied before them. And Zedekiah | , °™2%°>* 
the son of Chenaanah had made him horns of iron, and said, Thus saith | s or ner 
the Lorp, With these thou shalt push Syria until ¢they be consumed, | ¢ thon con- 


11 And all the prophets prophesied so, saying, Go up to Ramoth-gilead, and) (me 


prosper; for the Lorp shall deliver ¢¢ into the hand of the king. 7 with ove 
12 And the messenger that went to call Micaiah spake to him, saying, ; aig 
um 2’,18, 


Behold, the words of the prophets declare good to the king ‘with one |" “75. 
assent: let thy word therefore, I pray thee, be like one of theirs, and| Num2siz 
13 speak thou good. And Micaiah said, As the Lorp liveth, even/what| % 
my God saith, that will I speak. enor 
14 And when he was come to the king, the king said unto him, Micaiah,| Jer. ss « 
shall we go to Ramoth-gilead to battle, or shall I forbear? And he said, | Je *%* 
%Go ye up, and poepet and they shall be delivered into your hand. eect 
15 And the king said to him, How many times shall I adjure thee that thou | Acts2. . 
16 say nothing but the truth to me in the name of the Lorp? Then he | 1 Lee.31.%3. 
said, I did see all Israel scattered upon the mountains, as sheep that have | « Fenn 
no shepherd; and the Lorp said, These have no master; let them return | Eccl 11.9 
17 therefore every man to his house in peace. And the king of Israel said}, Gms.“ 
tc Jehoshaphat, Did I not tell thee that he would not prophesy good unto bi hinalerd 
18 me, ®but evil? Again he said, Therefore hear the word of the Lorp; I | * Eze. 10.1 
hgaw the Lorp sitting upon his throne, and all the host of heaven standing} Ds? ® 
19 on his right hand and on his left. And the Lor said, Who shall entice| “g. 
Ahab king of Israel, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead? And} Rev.42% 
one spake saying after this manner, and another saying after that manner. | ‘ J°>'& 
20 Then there came out a ‘spirit, and stood before the Lorp, and said, I will Be rah 


21 entice him. And the Lorp said unto him, Wherewith? And he said, I| 2Thes.20 


of its defence and security rested, was in compari- | position in relation to its dependencies may be 
gon very iuconsiderable, All depended on the | illustrated by that in whicb our own country now 
men that occupied the fortress settlements of | stands to our colonies’ (cf. ch. xx. 29, 30: ew's 
Judah and Benjamin. They furnished the troops | ‘Scripture Lands,’ pp. 169, 183, 189). 

for the garrisons of Edom, of the wilderness fron-| CHAP. XVIIL. 1-34.—JEHOSHAPHAT AND AHAB 
tier, of Philistia, and ofthe various points of | Go AGAINST RAMOTH-GILEAD. 

access into the country. From this point of view, 9. after certain years he went down to Ahab 
we have the means of estimating the strength and | to Samaria, This is word for word the eame as 
valour of the penton Spano at this time; its | 1 Ki. xxii. (See Commentary on that chapter.) 
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22 out, and do even so. 


against thee. 
23 


25 


28 


heart to seek God. 


his kingdom. 


will go out, and Jbe a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. And | _?-© #7 
the LORD said, Thou shalt entice him, and thou shalt also prevail: go |? ce 23. 21, 
Now therefore, behold, *the Lorp hath put a lying jean 64k. 
spirit in the moutk of these thy prophets, and the Lozp hath spoken evi Sag 
& 
‘Then Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah came near, and ‘smote Micaiah aay 
upon the cheek, and said, Which way went the Spirit of the Lorp from ~~ 14. 9. 

24 me to speak unto thee? And Micaiah said, Behold, thou shalt see on| Matt, 

that day when thou shalt. go %into an inner chamber to hide thyself. 2 Thes, 2.9- 
Then the king of Israel said, Take ye Micaiah, and carry him back to = 

26 Amon the governor of the city, and to Joash the king’s son; and say, | , 7% Sap 
Thus saith the king, ”Put this fellow in the prison, and feed him with | Marcises. 
bread _of affliction and with water of affliction, until I return in peace. , Actas. 2 

27 And Micaiah said, If thou certainly return in peace, then hath not the eae 
Lorp spoken by me. And he said, Hearken, all ye people. to 

So the king of Israel and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah went up to | chamber. 

29 Ramoth-gilead. And the king of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, I will eee 
"disguise myself, and will go to the battle; but put thou on thy robes. | ber. 

So the king of Israel disguised himself; and they went to the battle. | ™1 Sam. 2. 

30 Now the king of Syria had .commanded the captains of the chariots that} 6 10 
were with him, saying, Fight ye not with small or great, save only with | Luke 23, 2 

31 the king of Israel. And it came to pass, when the captains of the chariots ® Pro, 10, 24. 
saw Jehoshaphat, that they said, It is the king of Israel. Therefore they | > peep. 
*compassed about him to fight: but Jehoshaphat cried out, and the LorD| gre 1.1 

32 helped him; and God ?moved them ¢o depart from him. For it came to | from after 

ass, that, when the captains of the chariots perceived that it was not the | ,u™. 

33 king of Israel, they turned back again "from pursuing him. And a| simplicity. 
certain man drew a bow 7%at a venture, and smote the king of Israel | 1* between 
**between the joints of the harness: therefore he said to his chariot-man, | {he soints 
Turn thine hand, that thou mayest carry me out of the host; for I am | between 

34 wounded. And the battle increased that day: howbeit the king of | the breast- 
Israel stayed himself up in hie chariot against the Syrians until the even; | “4 
and about the time of the sun going down he died. 5 eg 

19 AND Jehoshaphat the king of Judah returned to his house in peace | «ssn ney 

2 to Jerusalem. And Jehu the son of Hanani “the seer went out to meet |» Ps. 15.4 
him, and said to king Jehoshaphat, Shouldest thou help the ungodly, and Bh 5 Pose 
love them that hate the Lorp? therefore is “wrath upon thee from before | « er 

3 the Lorp. Nevertheless there are ¢good things found in thee, in that | ¢ ch. 30.19. 
thou hast taken away the groves out of the land, and hast prepared ‘thine gee 

turned and 
went out, 


4 And Jehoshaphat dwelt at Jerusalem: and ‘he went out again through 


CHAP. XIX. 1-4,.—JEHOSHAPHAT VISITS HIS 
Krinapom. 

1, Jehoshaphat . . . returned to his house in 
peace—(see on ch. xviii 16.) Not long after he 
had resumed the ordinary functions of royalty in 
Jerusalem, he was one day disturbed by an unex- 
pected apd ominous visit from a prophet of the 

rd. This was Jehu. of whose father a notice 
occurred, ch. xvi. 7. He himself had been called 
to discharge the a Lee office in Israel; but 

robably for his bold rebuke to Baasha (1 Ki. xvi. 1) 


ad been driven by that arbitrary monarch within | f 


the territory of Judah, where we now find h 


same religious supervision of Jehoshaphat’s pro- 
ceedings as he had formerly done of Baasha’s, 
At the interview here described, he condemned 
in the strongest terms the king of Judah’s impru- 
dent and erty ig Jeague with Ahab, God’s 
open enemy (1 i 


Y ‘ : im, | of the sincere piety of his person 
with the privileged license of his order, taking the | lif 


i, sey rh &n upboly alliance { of teach 


that would be conducive neither to the honour 
and comfort of his house nor to the best interests 
of his kingdom; and he apprized Jehoshaphat 
that, on account of that grave offence, ‘wrath was 
upon him from before the Lord’—a judgment that 
was inflicted soon after, (see on ch. xx.) The pro- 
phet’s rebuke, however, was administered in a 
mingled strain of severity and mildness; for he 
interposed a “nevertheless” (v. 3), which implied 
that the threatened storm would be averted, in 
token of the Divine approval of his public efforts 
or the promotion of the true religion, as well as 
character and 


e. 

4 he went out again through the people. This 

means his re-appointing the. commissioners of 

public instruction (ch. xvii. 7-9), perhaps with 

pew powers and a eel dey staff of assistants, to 

overtake every part of the land. The complement 
ers required for that purpose would be 
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the people, from Beer-sheba to mount E hraim, and brought : BO tom 
unto the Lorp God of their fathers. : Bene 4 Deut. 16 1+. 
5 _ And he /set judges in the land, throughout all the fenced cities of Judah, |” Posen 
6 city by city, and said to the judges, Take heed what ye do: for "yejudge} ‘eet 5.3 
not for man, but for the Lorp, *whe és with you 2in the judgment, | *im the 
7 Wherefore now let the fear of the Lorp be upon you; take heed, and do see ed 
tt: for there ‘is no iniquity with the Lorp our God, nor’ respect of per- | ¢ Dent. s2. 4. 
sons, nor taking of gifts. so apo 
8 Moreover in Sereda did Jehoshaphat set *of the Levites, and of the |’ rg ab eh 
priests, and of the chief of the fathers of Israel, for the judgment of the | Acts 10. 34. 
9 Lorp, and for controversies, when they returned to Jerusalem. And he ne phe 
charged them, saying, Thus shall ye do ‘in the fear of the Lorp, faith- as 
10 fully, and with a perfect heart. And “what cause soever shall come to| Col 3.25. 
ou of your brethren that dwell in their cities, between blood and blood, |, a 
tween law and commandment, statutes and judgments, ye shall even| Deut. ¢- 


warn them that they trespass not against the Loxp, and so wrath "come| 

upon °you, and upon your bretaren: this do, and ye shall not trespass. 

11 And, behold, Amariah the chief priest 7s over you in all matters of the| 2 

Lorp; and Zebadiah the son of Ishmael, the ruler of the house of J udah, 

for all the king’s matters: also the Levites shall be officers before you. 
’Deal courageously, and the Lorp shall be with the good. 

20 IT came to pass after this also, that the children of Moab, and the 

children of Ammon, and with them other besides the Ammonites, came 

2 against Jehoshaphat to battle. Then there came some that told Jeho- 

shaphat, saying, There cometh a great multitude against thee from be- 

yond the sea on this side Syria; and, behold, they be *in Hazazon-tamar, 

easily obtained, from the whole tribe of Levites 

being now concentrated within the kingdom of 


Judah. 
5-7.—H1s Instructions To THE JUDGES. 


2 3 Sam. 23.3, 
™ Deut. 17 & 
* Num.16.46. 
© Eze. & 16, 
8 Take 
courage 
and do. 


CHAP, :0. 
® Gen. 14. 7, 


Robinson’s ‘Physical Geography’), who dwelt in 
mount Seir—either a branch of the old Edomite 
race, or @ separate tribe who were settled there. 
2. from beyond the sea bn this side Syria. In- 


5, he set judges in the land. There had been 
judicial courts established at an early period. But 

ehoshaphat was the first king who modified these 
institutions according to the circumstances of the 
now fragmentary kingdom of Judah. He fixed 
local courts in each of the fortified cities, these 
being the provincial capitals of every district (see 
on Deut. xvi. 18-20). 

8-11.—To THE Prizsts AnD LevirTEs. 

8. set of the Levites ... priests,and .. . chief 
of the fathers-of Israel. A certain number of 
these three classes constituted a supreme court, 
which sat ic Jerusalem to review appellate cases 
from the inferior courts, It consisted of two 
divisions: the first of which had jurisdiction in 
ecclesiastical matters; the second, in civil, fiscal, 
and criminal cases. According to others, the two 
divisions of the supreme court adjudicated: the 
one according to the law contained in the sacred 
books ; the other, to the law of custom and equity, 
—as in Eastern countries at the present day the 
written and unwritten law are objects of sepa- 
rate jurisdiction. It would thus appear that in 
Jehoshaphat’s time the old constitutional govern- 
ment by elders still continued in force, for they 
formed the basis of this council, which was only 
enlarged by the addition of priests and Levites, 
as a wholesome element for preserving the courts 
of justice pure and uncorrupt (cf. Ezek. viii. 1; 
Ezra iv, 23; viii. 1-15). 

CHAP. XX. 1-21.—JeHosHAPHAT, INVADED BY 
THE MOABITES, PROCLAIMS A Fast. 

1. the children of Moab. . . Ammon, and with 
them other besides the Ammonites—supposed to 
bo rather the name of a certain people called Mo- 
hammonim or Mehunim (ch. xxvi. 7) [Septnagint, 
éx tov Muvdwwy], of the een or Mehunim (see 


stead of Syria, some versions read ‘Edom,’ and 
many able critics prefer this reading, both because 
the nomad tribes here mentioned were far from 
Syria, and becanse express mention is made of 
mount Seir, i.e, Edom. The meaning then is, 
that this confederate horde was composed of the 
different tribes that inbabited the far - distant 
regious bordering on the northern and eastern 
coasts of the Red Sea. Their progress was appar- 
ently by the southern point of the Dead Sea as 
far as Kn-gedi, which, more anciently, was called 
Hazazon-tamar (Gen. xiv. 7). This, the ascent of 
En-gedi, is the uniform route taken by the Arabs in 
their maraudiug expeditions at the present day; 
and in coming round the southern end of che 
Dead Sea, they can pom gerd along the low-lying 
Ghor far north, without letting their movements 
be known to the tribes and villages west of the 
mountain chain. Thus, anciently, the invading 
horde io Jehoshaphat’s time had marched as far 
north as En-gedi before intelligence of their ad- 
vance was conveyed to the court. En-gedi is 
recognized in the modern Ain-jidy, and is situated 
at a point of the western shore nearly equi-dis- 
tant irom both extremities of the Jake. ‘Below 
the falls at Ain-jidy, in the centre of the plain, 
is @ group of ruins of some extent, built of un- 
bevelled square stones of fair size, but nothing 
megalithic, and all very much weathered. These 
crumbled walls carry us with a mighty stride 
across the history of man. They are all that re- 
mains to tell of a city as old as the oldest in Syria, 
erhaps in the world—‘‘Hazazon-tamar (the 
Felling of the palm t.¢es), which is En-gedi”—the 
Perio mrerey of Sodom and Gomorrah, an existing 
city when Hebron first arose. Through it passe 
the Assyrian hordes of Chedorlaomer. The plain 


Jehoshaphat’s prayer, 
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4 


Sor 


17 


18 


around is now as desolate as the old oit 
Amorites, though once a forest of 
tram). 
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which ts °En-gedi. And Jehoshaphat feared, and set thimself to seek 
the Lorp, and ‘proclaimed a fast throughout all Judah. And ?Judah 
gathered themselves together to ask help of the Lorp: even out of all the 
cities of Judah they came to seek the Lorp. 

And Jehoshaphat stood in the congregation of Judah and Jerusalem, 
in the house of the Lorp, before the new court, and said, O Lorp God of 
our fathers, aré not thou ‘God in heaven? and /rulest not thou over all 
the kingdoms of the heathen? and %in thine hand és there not power and 
might, so that none is able to withstand thee? Art not thou “our God, 
who didst drive out the inhabitants of this land before thy people Israel, 
and gavest it to the seed of Abraham ‘thy friend for ever? And they 
dwelt therein, and have built thee a sanctuary therein for thy name, say- 
ing, If, J when evil cometh upon us, as the sword, judgment, or pestilence, 
or famine, we stand before this house, and in thy presence, (for thy name 
#s in this-house,) and cry unto thee in our affliction, then thou wilt hear 
andhelp. And now, behold, the children of Ammon and Moab and mount 
Seir, Be Fn thou wouldest ‘not let Israel invade, when they came out of 
the land of Egypt, but ‘they turned from them, and destroyed them not; 
behold, J say, how they reward us, to "come to cast us out of thy 
sion, which thou hast given us to inherit. O our God, wilt thou not 
"judge them? for °we have no might against this great company that 
cometh against us; neither know we what todo: but ’our eyes are upon 
thee, 

And all Judah stood before the Lorp, with their little ones, their wives, 
and their children. 

Then upon Jahaziel the son of Zechariah, the son of Benaiah, the son 
of Jeiel, the son of Mattaniah, a. Levite of the sons of Asaph, %came the 
Spirit of the Lorp in the midst of the congregation; and he said, Hearken 
ye, all Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem, and thou king Jeho- 
shaphat, Thus saith the Lorp unto you, "Be not afraid nor dismayed by 
reason of this great multitude; for the battle és not yours, but God’s. 
To-morrow go ye down against them: behold, they come up by the cliff 
of Ziz; and ye shall find them at the end of the ‘brook, before the wilder- 
ness of Jeruel. Ye ‘shall not need to fight in this battle: set yourselves, 
stand ye séz//, and see the salvation of the Lorp with you, 0 Sada and 
Jerusalem: fear not, nor be dismayed; to-morrow go out against them: 
for ‘the Lorp will be with you. And Jehoshaphat “bowed his head with 
his face to the ground: and all Judah and the inhabitants of Jeru- 


alms’ ( T'ris- 
3. Jehoshaphat... proclaimed a fast 


and Jahaziel’s prophecy. 


B.C. 806. 
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y,of the | tative of the chosen people, he could urge; and 
is- | then concludes with an earnest appeal to the jus- 
tice of God to protect those who, without 


TrOvO- 


throughout all Judah. Alarmed by the intelli- 
gence, and conscious of his total inability to repel 
this host of invaders, Jehoshaphat felt his only 
refuge was at the horns of the altar. He resolved 
to implore the aid of his God, aud, in conformity 
with this resolution, summoned his whole subjects 
to observe a solemn fast at the sanctuary. It was 
customary with the Hebrew kings to proclaim 
fasts in perilous circumstances, either in a city, a 
district, or throughout the entire kingdom, accord. 
ing to the greatness of the emergency, On this 
occasion it was a universal fast, whisk extended 
to pepe (v. 13: see alao Joel ii. 15, 16; Jonah 
iit 7). 

6. Jehoshaphat stood in the , , . house of the 
Lord, before the new court—i,e., the great or 
outer court (ch. iv. 9), called the new court, pro- 
bably from having been et that time eolarged or 
beautified. 6. And said, 0 Lord God of our fathers. 
This earnest and impressive prayer embraces every 
topic and argument ee as king and represen- 


cation, were attacked, and who were unable to 
defend themselves against overwhelming numbers. 
13. all Judah stood before the Lord, with their 
little ones, &c. (C52, a collective noun in the 
singular, which, as used here, includes the women 
as well as the children (cf. Gen. xlvii. 12). 

14 Then upon Jahasiel . . . came the Spirit of 
the Lord, This prophet is not elsewhere men- 
tioned, but his claim to the inspiration of a pro- 
phetic spirit was verified by the calm and distinct 
announcement he gave, both of the manner and 
the completeness of the deliverance he predicted. 
16. they come up by the oliff of Zis. This seems 
to have been nothing else than the present pass, 
which leads northwards, by an ascent from En- 

edi, to Jerusalem, issuing a little below ‘I'ekua. 
he wilderness of Jeruel was, probably, the large 
flat district adjoining the desert_of Tekoa, called 
el-Husasah, from a wady on its northern side (/?0- 
binsun's ‘ Biblical Researches,’ ii., p. 215). 18. Je- 
hoshaphat bowed his head... and all Judah, 


The overthrow 
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19 salem fell before the Lorp, worshipping the Lorp, And the Levites, of 


of the Moabites. 


B. C. 896. 
a se 


the children of the Kohathites, and of the children of the Korhites, stood | ° 1s 7.% 
up to praise the Lorp God of Israel with a loud voice on high. Ha ty 
20 And they rose early in the morning, and went forth into the wilderness | aka ak, 
of Tekoa: and as they went forth, Jehoshaphat stood and said, Hear| . Rom s. 31. 
me, O Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem; *Believe in the Lorp| “py ';™ 
your God, so shall ye be established; believe his prophets, so shall ye Peidts ¢ 
21 prosper. And when he had consulted with the people, he appointed | § praisers. 
singers unto the Lorp, “and ®that should praise the beauty of holiness, |” 2\"7\*% 
as they went out before the army, and to say, *Praise the Lorn; for “his mar 3.1, 
mercy endureth for ever. Pa. 100, 2, 
22 And when they began to sing and to praise, ‘the Lorp set ambush-| je.'sr 1 
ments against the children of Ammon, ieeh, and mount Seir, which | von s. i 
23 were come against Judah; and 8they were smitten. For the children of| ch.7.3. 
Ammon and Moab stood up against the inhabitants of mount Seir, utterly |* 44% the 
to slay and destroy them: and when they had made an end of the inhabi-| they, any 
tants of Seir, every one helped to destroy another. Tin singing 
24 And when Judah came toward the watch tower in the wilderness, they | , "6 ?u it 
looked unto the multitude, and, “behold, they were dead bodies fallen to one: o 


25 the earth, and }°none escaped. And when Jehoshaphat and his people} 2. 
came to take away the spoil of them, they found among them in abundance 
both riches with the dead bodies, and “precious jewels, (which they 
stripped off for themselves,) more than they could carry away: and they 

26 were three days in gathering of the spoil, it was so much. And on the 

fourth day they assembled themselves in the valley of }* Berachah; for 

there they blessed the Lorp: therefore the name of the same place was 
called, The valley of Berachah, unto this day. 

Then they returned, every man of Judah and Jerusalem, and Jeho- 
shaphat in the fore front of them, to go again to Jerusalem with joy; 
28 for the Lorp had made *them to rejoice over their enemies. 

came to Jerusalem with psalteries and harps and trumpets unto the 
} ‘the fear of God was on all the kingdoms of 
those countries, when they had heard that the Lorp fought against the 

30 enemies of Israel. So the realm of Jehoshaphat was quiet; for his “God 


27 


29 house of the Lorp. An 


gave him rest round about. 


smote cne 
another 

9 for the de- 
struction. 

® Fx. 14, 13, 

10 there was 
not an 
escaping. 

ives els of 
desire. 

12 That is, 
blessing. 

18 head. 

& Neh 12. 43, 

° ch 17.10, 

@ ch. 15. 16, 
Job 34. «9, 


And they 


&c. This attitude was expressive of reverence to 
God and His word, of confidence in His promise, 
and thankfulness for so extraordinary a favour. 
19. the Levites . . . stood up to praise the Lord 
—doubtless by the king’s command; and their 
anthem was sung with such a joyful acclaim as 
showed that they universally regarded the victory 
as already obtained. 

20, as they went forth, Jehoshaphat stood— 
probably in the gate of Jerusalem, the place of 
general rendezvous; and as the people were on 
the eve of setting out, he exhorted them to repose 
implicit trust in the Lord and His prophet, not 
to be timid or desponding at sight of the enemy, 
but to remain firm, in the confident assurance of a 
miraculous deliverance without their striking a 
singlestroke. 21, he appointed singers... that 
should praise . . . as they went out before the 
army. Having arranged the live of procession, 
he gave the signal to move forward, when the 
Levites, leading the van with their musical instru- 
mevts, and singing the 136th Psalm, the people 
went on, not as an army marching against av 
enemy, but returning in joyful triumph after a 
victory. 

92.3).—TuEr OVERTHROW OF HIS ENEMIES. 

292, when they began to sing and to praise, 
the Lord set SS Some think that 


this was done by bye in human form, whose 
sudden appearance diffused an uncontrollable 
panic; others entertain the more probable opinion 
that, in the camp of this vast horde, composed of 
different tribes, jealousies and animosities had 
sprung up, which led to wide-spread dissepsions 
and fierce feuds, in which they drew the sword 
against each other. The consequence was, that as 
the mutual strife commenced when the Hebrew 
procession set out from Jerusalem, the work of 
destruction was completed before Joneshannet 
and his people arrived at the battle-field. Thus 
easy is it for God to make the wrath of man to 
praise Him, to confound the counsels of His 
enemies, and employ their own passions in defeat- 
ing the machinations they have devised for the 
overthrow of His Church and people, 

24, when Judah came toward the watch tower 
in the wilderness—most probably the conical hill, 
Jebel Fereidis, or Frank Mountain, from the sum- 
mit of which they obtained the first view of the 
scene of slaughter. Jehoshaphat and his people 
found the field strewed with dead bodies, so that 
they had not to fight at all, but to take possession 
of av immense booty, the collection of which.occu- 
pied three days. On the fourth they set outon their 
return to Jerusalem in the same order and joyfui 
mood astheycame. The place wherethey mustered 


The wicked reign 
31 


Jerusalem. An 


earts unto the God of their fathers, 
34 


in the book of the kings of Israel. 


35 And after this did Jehoshaphat kin 


37 Ezion-gaber. Then E 


2 CHRONICLES XXI. of Jehoram. 
And ‘Jehoshaphat reigned over Judah. He was thirty and five years eet 
Id when he began to reign; and he reigned twenty and five years in | ° 1 Ki 1. 41 
Jeaehene his nether name tas Arubah the daughter of Shilhi. 55 ri 
82 And he walked in the way of Asa his father, and departed not from it,| ews 
33 doing that which was right in the sight of the Lorp. Howhbeit the high| | 2. % 1. 
pee were not taken away; for as yet the people had not /prepared their ent et 
Now the rest of the acts of Jehoshaphat, first and last, behold, they | ,,%° sen. 
are written in the book of Jehu the son of Hanani, 7 who zs mentioned some 
pbat was 
of Judah join himself with “mrt 
36 Ahaziah king of Israel, who did very wickedly: and he joined himself | » Gen. 10 4 
with him to make ships to go to Tarshish: and they made the ships in| 1Ki 10.22 
Neler the son of Dodavah of Mareshah prophesied | }¥. #4 
against Jehoshaphat, saying, Because thou hast joined thyself with| rw, 
Ahaziah, the Lorp hath broken thy works, And the ships were broken, — 


that they were not able to go to *Tarshish. 


21 NOW Jehoshaphat slept with his fathers, and was buried with his | ——~~—-— 


fathers in the city of David: 

2 And Jehoram his son reigned in his!stead. And he had brethren the 

sons of Jehoshaphat, Azariah, and Jehiel, and Zechariah, and Azariah, and 

Michael, and Shephatiah: all these were the sons of Jehoshaphat king of 

3 Israel. And their father gave them great gifts of silver, and of gold, and 

of precious things, with fenced cities in Judah: but the oF gave he 

4 to *Jehoram, because he was the first-born. Now when Jehoram was 

risen up to the kingdom of his father, he strengthened himself, and 

“slew all his brethren with the sword, and divers also of the princes of 
Israel. 

5 Jehoram *:as thirty and two years old when he began to reign, and he 

6 reigned eight years in Jerusalem. And he walked in the way of the 

kings of Israel like as did the house of Ahab: for he had the daughter of 

previous to departure was, from their public 

thanksgiving service, called ‘the valley of Bera- | the T: 

chah’ (benediction), now wady Bereikut, 


31-37.—His REIGN. 


Ezion-gebe: 
$1, Jehoshaphat reigned over Judah—(see ch. 


12, 
8 im conscrt, 


Israelitish seaports were not accessible to him for 
e Tartessus trade; but the ships, when just off 
the docks, were wrecked in the rocky creek of 


r. 
CHAP. XXL 14—Jrnoram succeEDs JEHOo- 


xxiv. 1.) 32. walked in the way of Asa his father, 
and departed not from it. He was more sted- 
fast and consistently religious (cf. ch. xv. 18). 33. 
the high places were not taken away. Those on 
which idolatry was practised were entirely de- 
atroyed (ch. xvii. 6), but those where the people, 
notwithstanding the erection of the temple, con- 


tinued to worship the true God, prudence required | bh 


to be slowly and gradually abolished, in deference 
to popular prejudice. 

35. after this did Jehoshaphat... join himself 
with Ahaziah ... 36.to make ships. A combined 
fleet was built at Ezion-geber, the destination of 
which was _to voyage to Tartessus, but it was 
wrecked. Jehoshaphat’s motive for entering into 
this partnership was to secure a free age 
through Israel, for the vessels were to con- 
veyed across the Isthmus of Suez, and to sail to 


the west of Europe from one of the ports of Pales- | ] 


tine on the Mediterranean. Eliezer, a prophet, 
denounced this unholy alliance, and foretold, as a 
Divine Gi the total wreck of the whole 
fleet. ‘I'he consequence was, that although Jeho- 
shaphat broke off, in obedience to the Divine will, 
his league with Ahaziab, he formed a new echeme 
of a merchant fleet, and Ahaziah wished to be 
admitted a partner. The Siete of the Israel- 
itish ton Roce respectfully declined. The destina- 
tion of new fleet ta to Ophir, because the 


SHAPHAT, 

1, Jehoshaphat slept with his fathers. . . 
Jehoram .. . reigned. The late king left seven 
sons. Two of them are in our version named Aza- 
riah ; but in the Hebrew they appear considerably 
different, the one being spelt Azariah, and the 
other Azariahu. Though Jehoshaphat had made 

is family arrangements with prudent caution, 
and while he divided the functions of royalty in 
his lifetime (cf. 2 Ki. viii. 16), as we'l as fixed the 
succession to the throne in his eldest son, he ap- 

inted each of the others to the government of a 

enced city, thus providing them with an honour. 

able pots, hee But his good intentions were 
frustra’ For no sooner did Jehoram find him- 
self in the sole possession of sovereign power, than 
from jealousy, or on account of their connections, 
he murdered all his brothers, together with some 
eading influential persons, who, he suspected, 
were attached to their interest, or would avenge 
their deaths. Similar tragedies have been sadly 
frequent in Eastern courts, where the heir of the 
crown looks upon his brothers as bis most formid- 
able enemies, and is therefore tempted to secure 
his pre by their death. 

5-7,—His wickep Rgian, 

6..he walked. ..as did the house of Ahab. 
The precepts and examples of his excellent father 
were soon obliterated by his matrimonial alliance 


The revolt of 


7 Lorp. Howbeit the Lorp would not destroy the house of David, because 
a ‘light to him and to his “sons for ever. 

8 In “his days the Edomites revolted from under the *dominion of Judah, 

9 and made themselves a king. Then Jehoram went forth with his princes, 


10 Edomites which compassed him in, and the captains of the chariots. 


had forsaken the Lorp God of his fathers. 


11 


12 Judah thereto. And there came a °writing to him from Elija 


2 CHRONICLES XXI. Edom and Libnah. 
> Ahab to wife: and he wrought that which was evil in the eyes of the | _3& 8% 
> ch. 22. 2, 
of the covenant that he had made with David, and as he promised to give Neb 13, 25, 
4 lamp, or, 
candle. 
° 2Sam.7.12, 
and all his chariots with him: and he rose up by night, and smote op 1K 11.36, 
o| 2Ki.8.19. 
the ° Edomites revolted from under the hand of Judah unto this day. ae 1. 
The same time also did Libnah revolt from under his hand; because he| 0. oe 
2 Gen. 27. 40. 
Moreover he made high places in the mountains of Judah, and caused | , } 545° 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem to commit fornication, and compelled | Gen, 27. 40- 
the | 7 Lev. 17. 7. 
prophet, saying, Thus saith the Lorp God of David thy father, Because} 9; 3° 
thou hast not walked in the ways of Jehoshaphat thy father, nor in the | Ps, 10s. 3a, 
but hast walked in the way of the kings of ies 1616. 
ev. 17, 1- 


13 ways of Asa king of Judah 
Israel, and hast made Judah 


sickness by disease of thy bowels, unt 
the sickness day by day. 


with a daughter of the royal house of Israel. 
Through the influence of Athaliah he abolished 
the worship of the Lord, and encouraged an in- 
troduction of all the corruptions prevalent in the 
sister kingdom. The Divine vengeance was de- 
nounced against him, and would have utterly 
destroyed him and his house had it not been for 
a tender regard to the promise made to David (2 
Sam. vii.; viii. 19). 

8-17,—Epom snp LiBNAH REVOLT. 

8. the EBdomites revolted. That nation had 
been made dependent by David, and down to the 
time of Jehoshaphat was governed by a tributary 
ruler (1_ Ki, xxi. 47; 2 Ki. iii. 9), But that king 
having been slain in an insurrection at home, his 
successor thought to ingratiate himself with his 
new subjects by raising the of independence 
(Josephus). ‘The attempt was defeated in the first 
instance by Jehoram, who possessed all the mili- 
tary establishments of his father; but being re- 
newed unexpectedly, the Edomites succeeded in 
completely emancipating their country from the 
gsm of Judah (Gen. xxvii. 40). Libnah, which 

x on the southern frontier and towards Edom, 
followed the example of that country. 

12. there came a writing to him from Elijah. 
There have been various efforts made towards an 
explanation of this singular occurrence. Seme 
have thought that that prophet’s translation having 
taken place in the reign of Jehoshaphat, the name 
of Elijah has, by the error of a transcriber, been 
put for that of Elisha. That opinion, however, is 
not supported by any MS. authority. Grotius 
cousidered that the letter had come directly from 
the invisible world. Cajetan conjectured that 
some other Elijah was intended, But ‘the writ- 
ing’ [3h] was in all probability a written pro- 
phecy rather than a letter; and in that case it 
might very well have been written by Elijah, as, 
according to the best chronological reckoning, 
Jehoram must have arrived at maturity before 
the venerable prophet’s departure ; and as he had 
exhibited deplorable rect of an utterly isreli- 


and the inhabitants of Jerusalem to ’go a 
whoring, like to the 4whoredoms of the house of Ahab, and also hast 
slain thy brethren of thy father’s house, which were better than thyself: 

14 behold, with 7a great plague will the Lorp smite thy people, and thy 


15 children, and thy wives, and all thy ges and thou shalt have great 
1 


thy bowels fall out by reason of | 7 reat 


6. 

6 Which was 
writ before 
his death, 

9 Ex. 34. 15. 

h 2 Ki, 9. 2% 


stroke. 


gious and wicked character, it pleased the spirit of 


prophecy to dictate this letter, which was prob- 
ably committed to Elisha, or some other prophet, 
to be delivered to the king at a particular crisis, 
when the writing would make the deepest impres- 
sion on his mind. Henderson (‘On Inspiration,’ 
p. 145) remarks, ‘that the Hebrew text [rox xan 
wan wypoxn 22D] does not necessarily imply that 
the letter was written by the prophet at the time 
of its delivery. [The preposition D connects with 
argh, ® writing, more readily than with the verb 
Na, and refers to Elijah as its author, so. that it 
may have been composed years before it reached 
the hands of the wicked monarch whom it was 
designed to reprove.’] 13. hast made... like to 
the whoredoms of the house of Ahab—i. e., in- 
troduced the superstitions and vices of Phcenician 
idolatry (see on Deut. xiii. 6.14). [71p, used here 
and in Hos. i. 2; iv. 10, 13, 18, refers to Lev. xix. 
29, and the consideration of such a reference as 
establishing the ane of the king’s apostasy is 
very important. o doubt Gesenius, and several 
other critics, hold that nn7_is used transitively in 
the Pentateuch, but intransitively by the author of 
Chronicles, and by Hosea. But, as Henystenberg 
pertinently remarked (‘Pentateuch,’ i, p. 109), 

this assertion cannot be maintained on account 
of the evident reference to Leviticus. Besides, 
the assumption tliat Hopbhal here loses its charac- 
teristic meaning is guite arbitrary. In this pas- 
sage of Chronicles, the transitive meaning is as 
clear as day : you gave Judah the tone, you made 
the people go a whoring piss the tag f On this 
account, as well as for his unnatural cruelties, 
Divine vengeance was denounced against him, 
which was soon after executed exactly as the pro- 
phet had foretold. A series of overwhelming cala- 
mities befell this wicked king ; for, in addition to 
the revolts already mentioned, two neighbouring 
tribes (see ch. xvii, 11) made hostile incursions onthe 
southern and western egilad of his kingdom ; his 
country was ravaged, his capital taken, his palace 


The wicked reign 2 CHRONICLES XXII. of Ahaziah. 


16 | Moreover the Lorn ‘stirred up against Jehoram the spirit of the Philis- 

17 tines. and of the Arabians, that were near the Ethiopians: and they came 
up into Judah, and brake into it, and Scarnied away all the substance 
that was found in the king’s house, and his sons also, and his wives; 
so that there was never a son left him, save ®*Jehoahaz, the youngest of 

18 his sons, And after all this the Lorp smote him in his bowels with an 

19 incurable disease. And it came to pass, that in process of time, after the 
end of two years, his bowels fell out by reason of his sickness: so he died 
of sore diseases. And his people made no burning for him, like the burn- 

20 ing of his fathers. Thirty and two years old was he when he began to 
reign, and he reigned in Jerusalem eight years, and departed 1° without 
being desired: howbeit they buried him in the city of David, but not in 
the sepulchres of the kings. } 

22 _ AND the inhabitants of Jerusalem made *Ahaziah his youn est son 
king in his stead: for the band of men that came with the Ara ians to 
the camp had slain all *the eldest. So Abaziah the son of Jehoram king 


2 of Judah reigned. Forty ‘and two years old «eas Ahaziah when he began | 


to reign, and he reigned one year in Jerusalem. His mother’s name also 

3 was “Athaliah the daughter of Omri. He also walked in the ways of the 

4 house of Ahab: for his mother was his counsellor to do wickedly. Where- 

fore he did evil in the sight of the Lorp like the house of Ahab: for they 

were his counsellors, after the death of his father, ‘to his destruction. 

5 He walked also after their counsel, and went / with Jehoram the son of 

Ahab king of Israel to war against Hazael. king of Syria at Ramoth- 

6 gilead: and the Syrians smote Joram. And he returned to be healed 

in Jezreel because of the wounds ? which were given him at Ramah, when 
he fought with Hazael king of Syria. 

And *Azariah the son of Jehoram king of Judah went down to see 

7 Jehoram the son of Ahab at Jezreel, because he was sick, And the 

®destruction of Ahaziah *was of God, by coming to Joram: for when he 

was come, he ‘went out with Jehoram against Jehu the son of Nimshi, 

8 whom the Lorp had anointed to cut off the house of Ahab. And it 

came to pass, that, when Jehu was “executing judgment upon the house 


plundered, his wives carried off, all his children | father’s nineteenth year. Hence 
slain except the youngest, himself was seized with 

a chronic and incurable dysentery [accompanied | East the “marry early, 
by prolapsus ani; but, according to some, %x!| besides the wife of t 


B. C. 887, 


¢ 2Sam. 24.1. 
1Ki 11m 
ch. 23. 11, 

8 carried 
captive, 

J ch.13 1, 
ch, 24. 7, 

9 Gr, 
Ahariah, 
ch 22,1. 
or, 
Azariah, 
ch. 22, 6, 
He b:came 
Prorex 
soon after, 
2 Ki 8. 25, 

10 without 
desire, 

Jer 72.1%, 


CHAP, 22, 
92 KL 8.24 
® cb. 21.17, 
° 2Ki 8. 26, 
2 ch, 21. 6 
* Fro. 13. 20, 
S 2 Ki 6. 28 
92 Ki 9. 15, 
1 wherewith 

they 
wounded 
him. 

2 Abaziah, 
ver. 1. 
Jehoahasz, 
ch. 21, 17. 

8 treading 
down. 

h Judg. 14 4, 

¢ 2Ki 9. 21, 

§ 2Ki. 9. 6,7. 

® 2 Ki, 10. 10 


strange that he had elder brothers ; but in the 


THR, thy intestines come out, denotes rupture, so | cubines, as Jehoram had (ch. xxi. 7); he might, 


that the bowels protrude from the abdomen], therefore, in the nineteenth year of his 


ake eee : : well have several sons’ (Keil) (cf. ch. x1 20; 
which, after subjecting him to the most painful Athaliah “ } (cf ch. xxi 20; 2 


suffering for the unusual period of two years, car- 


ried him off, a monument of the Divine judgment ; | @°@ properly, grand-daughter. The expression 
suns tocegnlete hin degradation, his Gertie wag | 18 used loosely, as the statement was made sim ly 


unlamented, his burial unhonoured, by his subjects. : 
This usage, similar to what obtained in Egypt, | that ido 


olding them, according to the good or 


for the py pore of intimating that she belonged to 
ote eth: race, at his mother was his coun- 
seems to have crept in among the Hbbrews, of pean cnere counsellors, 

iving funereal honours to their kin ith. | X1Ng surrendered himself wholly to th 
ele I ee apa SE renee ae eh uc of his mother and her relatives, Athaliah and her 


ters of their reign, son introduced a universal corruption of moral 


CHAP, XXIE, 14—Anazan sUCcREDING, and made idolatry the religion of th 


REIGNS WICKEDLY. 
i, the inhabitants of Jerusalem made Ahaziah 


b AC ; é 
 ¢ « kKing—or Jehoahaz (ch. xxi, 17). _ All his elder | (see on 2 i fate rel ar placa ppainet Ramotly giles 


ba t eee to 
brothers having been slaughtered by the Arab | Hazael f 
marauders, the throne of J. ndali rightful belonged King of Syria. It ma 


ane a very minute and ¢ ei 2 
to him, as the only legitimate heir of Jornis: 2. | of Abe part reps hitter’ uf confirmation 


Forty and two years old—(cf, 2 Ki. viii, 26.) | of Jehu and H. 


: 1 
According to that passage, the commencement been found on re ia cet ay have both 


of his reign is dated in the twenty-second year of.| also a notice of Ithbaal, ki 
his age; and according to this, in the forty-second the fat ae 
year of the kingdom of his mother’s tasty, ‘H# 6 Ps 


Ahaziah ascended the throne in the twenty-second gilead, to visit ihe King 5 fTerach, Tom Ramoth- 


year of his fe, he aa have been born in his | of his wounds 


f Israel, wh lying il 
at Jezreel, and fled hice toe 


Jehoiada makes 


10 
1l 


12 


3 Jerusalem. 


Ahaziah, that ministered to Ahaziah, he slew them. 


and his nurse in a bed-chamber. 
Ahaziah,) hid him from Athaliah, so that she slew him not. 


the land. 


2 CHRONICLES XXIII. Joash king. 
of Ahab, and found the princes of Judah, and the sons of the brethren of | _3-°- 8#. 

1 ) And ‘he sought |‘ 2 kis. 2, 
Ahaziah: and they caught him, (for he was hid in Samaria,) and Pesta b aie ‘ 
him to J ehu: and when they had slain him, they buried him: Because, said | Mesidda 
they, he zs the son of Jehoshaphat, who sought the Lorp with all his heart. gies 

So the house of Ahaziah had no power to keep still the kingdom.| 2° 
But when Athaliah the mother of Ahaziah saw that her son was dead, | .5¢™°"" 
she arose and destroyed all the seed royal of the house of Judah. But hashebs 
*Jehoshabeath, the daughter of the king, took Joash the son of Ahaziah,| ?* ue 2 
and stole him from among the king’s sons that were slain, and put him | opap os 
So Jehoshabeath, the daughter of king | «2 ii. 
Jehoram, the wife of Jehoiada the priest, (for she was the sister of | ° Ps. 126 
dh And he was Matt. 10.16. 
with them hid in the house of God six years: and Athaliah reigned over | ¢ Bama, 12% 
16. 

23 AND “in the seventh year Jehoiada strengthened himself, and took} 244 2* 
the captains of hundreds, Azariah the son por. and Ishmael the eaves 
son of Jehohanan, and Azariah the son of Obed, and Maaseiah the son of | 7.1% 

2 Adaiah, and Elishaphat the son of Zichri, into covenant with him. And pape 
they went about in Judah, and gathered the Levites out of all the cities} 3. © 
of Judah, and the chief of the fathers of Israel, and they came to | *1Cbr-9 2%. 
J And all the congregation made a covenant with the king] *"**** 
in the house of God. And he said unto them, Behold, the king’s son| 10nr.2.% 

4 shall reign, as the Lorp hath ‘said of the sons of David. This és the iene 

c:) 
9. 


thing that ye shall do; A third part of you “entering on the sabbath, of 


5 the priests and of the Levites, shall be porters of the 'doors; and a third 


6 


part shall be at the king’s house; and a third part at the “gate of the 
foundation: and all the people shall be in the courts of the house of the 
Lorp. But let none come into the house of the Lorp, save the priests, 
and ‘they that minister of the- Levites; they shall go in, for they are 


1 thresholds, 
* Acta 3.2 
f 2 Ki, 11.6, 
ae 
1 Chr. 23,28, 
29, 


alarm of Jehu’s rebellion. 


9. sought Ahaziah.. 


princes became king, his mother would supersede 
Athaliah in the dignity of queen-mother. 


12, he 


ee he was hid in Samaria)—(cf. 2 Ki. ix. 27-29.) 
he two accounts are easily reconciled, ‘Ahaziah 
fied first to the garden- house and escaped to 
Samaria; but was here, where he had hid himself, 
taken by Jehu’s men, who pursued him, brought 
to Jehu, who was still near or in Jezreel, and at 
his command slain at the hill Gur, beside Ibleam, 
in his chariot; that is, mortally wounded with 
an arrow, 80 that he, again fleeing, expired at 
Megiddo’ (Keil). Jehu left the corpse at the 
disposal of the king of Judah’s attendants, who 
conveyed it to Jerusalem, and out of respect to 
his grandfather, Jehoshaphat’s memory, gave him 
au honourable interment in the tombs of the kings. 
So the house of Ahaziah had no power to keep 
still the kingdom. His children were too young 
to assume the reins of government, and all the 
other royal princes had been massacred by Jehu 
8 


v. 8). 

10-12, ATHALIAH, DESTROYING THE SEED RoyAL 
SAVE JOASH, USURPS THE KINGDOM. 

10. Athaliah .. . arose and destroyed all the 
seed royal—(see on 2 Ki. xi. 1-3.) Maddened by 
the massacre of the royal family of Ahab, she re- 
solved that the royal house of David should have 
the same fate. powing the commission which 
Jehu had received to extirpate the whole of 
Ahab’s posterity, she expected that he would ex- 
tend his sword to her. Anticipating his move- 
ments, she resolved, as her only defence and secu- 
rity, to usurp the throne and destroy ‘the seed 
royal,” both because they were hostile to the 
Pheenician worship of Baal, which she was deter- 
mined to uphold, and remus if one of the young 


was with them hid in the house of God. Certain 
persons connected with the priesthood had a right 
to occupy the buildings in the outer wall, and all 
within the outer wall was often called the temple. 
Jehoiada and his family resided in one of these 
apartments. 

_ HAP, XXIIL 1 -11.—JrHorapa MAKES JOASH 

ING. 

1, in the seventh year Jeholada.. . took the 
captains of hundreds, &c.—(see on 2 Ki. xi. 4, 17.) 
The five officers mentioned here had probably 
formed part of the royal ori and were known 
to be strongly disaffected to the government of 
Athaliah. 2. chief of the fathers of Israel. This 
name is frequently used in Chronicles for Judah 
and Benjamin, now all that remained of Israel. 
Having cautiously entrusted the secret of the 
young prince’s preservation to all the leading men 
in the kingdom, he enlisted their interest in the 
royal cause, and got their pledge to support it by 
a secret oath of fidelity. they came to Jerusalem. 
The time chosen for the grand discovery was, prob- 
ably, one of the annual festivals, when there was a 
general concourse of the nation at the capital. 
4, This is the thing that ye shall do. The 
arrangements made for defence are here de- 
scribed. The people were divided into three 
bodies: one attended as guards to the king, 
while the other two were posted at all the doors 
and gates, and the captains and military officers 
who entered the temple unarmed, to lull suspicion 
were furnished with weapons out of the sacre 
armoury, where David had deposited his trophies 


\ 


The death 


2 CHRONICLES XXIII. 
7 *holy: but all the people shall keep the watch of the Lorp. And the 


of Athaliak. 


B. C. 878. 


Levites shall compass the king roun about, every man with his weapons | * holiness 
in his hand; widpaknetite ee cometh into the house, he shall be put — 
to death: but be ye with the king when he cometh in, and when he|, i Chr 2 1, 
oeth out. ’ 4 r 
8 S So the Levites and all Judah did according to all things that Jehoiada | { shoulder. 
the priest had commanded, and took every man his men that were to|s bea 16 
come in on the sabbath, with them that were to go out on the sabbath: TT i 
9 for Jehoiada the priest dismissed not the %courses. Moreover Jehoiada ag 
the priest delivered to the captains of hundreds spears, and bucklers, and! rs. 78.5. 
10 shields, that 2ad been king David's, which were in the house of God. And -; 8. 16, 
he set all the people, every man having his weapon in his hand, from the] 2 ,, o. 
right Sside of the 4temple to the left side of the temple, along by the + Let the 
11 altar and the temple, by the king round about. Then they brought out rs mg 
the king’s son, and put upon him the crown, and *gave him the testimony, |‘, 
and made him king: and Jehciada and his sons anointed him, and said,| 2 sam 14 
5God save the king, ‘ - inl 
12 Now when Athaliah heard the noise of the people running and praising |; : chr 25.6 
13 the king, she came to the people into the house of the Lorp: and she | « Con- 
looked, and, behold, the king stood at his pillar at the entering in, and we. e 
the princes and the trumpets by the king: and all the people of the land} *\¢ 
rejoiced, and sounded with trumpets, also the singers with instruments of | Rom 2,s. 
music, and ‘such as taught to sing praise. Then Athaliah rent her |/ es 
14 clothes, and said, ®Treason, Treason! ‘Then Jehoiada the priest brought | + nen. o. 
out the captains of hundreds that were set over the host, and said unto |! Gen. 9.4 
them, Have her forth of the ranges: and whoso followeth her, let him be (oer-t 
slain with the sword. For the priest said, /Slay her not in the house of wats < 
15 the Lorp. So they laid hands on her: and when she was come to the | Rev. 1s. 5- 
entering “of the horse gate by the king’s house, they ‘slew her there, t 


of victory, and which was re-opened on this oc- 
casion. 

8. Jeholada ... dismissed not the courses. 
As it was necessary to have as large a dispos- 
able force as he could command on such a 
crisis, the high priest detained these who, in other 
circumstances, would have Teturned home on the 
expiry of their week of service, 

il. put upon bim the crown, and gave him the 
testimony [7}29]—-the diadem, ‘2 Sam. i. 10 3 2 Ki. 
xi. 12, &.) A crown was worn by Jewish kings, 
even in battle, and by Joash. at his coronation ; 
though of what form and of what materials is un- 
known. But this was not the state crown, which 
in all probability was kept in the temple. Some 
think that the original word rendered ** testi- 
mony,” as its derivation warrants, ma signify 
dere the re alia, especially the bracelet e Sam. 1. 
10); and this view they support on the ground 
that “‘gave him” being suppiemented, the text 
properly runs thus ‘put anon hitn the crown 
and testimony.’ According y Montanus, while 
he translated the Hebrew by testimonium, has 
ornamentum inthe margin. At the same time, it 
seems equally pertivent to take “the testimoay” 
in the usual acceptation of that term; and, accord- 
ingly, many are of opinion that a roll Cee raey he 
copy of the law (Deut. xvii. 18) was placed in the 

ng’s hands, which he held as & sceptre or trnn- 
cheon, or it was held over his diademed head in a 
symbolical manner (Thenius, in sees while others, 
referring to the custom of Orienta people, when 


Reap. & letter or document from a highly | b 


respec’ quarter, lifting it up to their heads 
before opening it, consider that oash, besides the 
crown, Pees ie law laid upon his head 


(see Job xxxi. 35, 
Long live the king. 


12-15.—ATHALIAH SLAIN. 

12, when Athaliah heard the noise. The un- 
usual commotion indicated by the blast of the 
trumpets, and the vehement acclamations of the 
pore drew her attention or excited her fears. 

he might have flattered herself that, having slain 
all the royal — she was in t 
but it is just as likely that, finding on reflection 
one had escaped h I she m 
not deem it expedient to institute apy ——— s 
but the very idea would keep her constan 


36). God save the king—lit., 


illar was in the people’s 

i The young 

ed in the royal —- had been 
0 


beside the pillar. 
of the Lord... 15, the entering of the horse gate 


y 
out of the coat grounds and oa to death; “and 


1 she went by the way 
y the which horses came into the king’s house, 
? Ki, xi. ‘Now, 

we are not to suppose that horsas came into > the 
hei resi but into the king’s 


Joash reigns well 2 CHRONICLES XXIV. 


16 


24 quiet, after that they had slain Athaliah with the sword. 


2 sheba. 


and he begat sons and daughters. 


that ye hasten the matter. 


house of the Lorp did they bestow 
8 And at the king’s commandment 


tion throu 
10 that Moses the servant of God laid upon 


Sor a time. 


And Jehoiada made "a covenant between him, and between all the | _3-0. 7. 
ople, and between the king, that they should be the Lorp’s people, | "2Ki 11.17. 
17 Then all the people went to “the house of Baal, and brake it down, and| ‘351% 
brake his altars and his images in pieces, and °slew Mattan the priest of ee 10 
18 Baal before the altars, Also Jehoiada appointed the offices of the house | Ezra1o. s. 
of the Lorp by the hand of the priests the Levites, whom David had | ,, Xeb-* 
distributed in the house of the Lorp, to offer the burnt offerings of the te 
Lor, as it ¢s written in the law of Moses, with rejoicing and with singing, | , 2&1 18.4 
19 as it was ordained "by David. And he set the “porters at the gates of |, Pet 1 
the house of the Lorp, that none «which ecas unclean in any thing should | yt aes 
20 enter in. And “he took the captains of hundreds, and the nobles, and |. ' Obr. 24.1. 
the governors of the people, and all the people of the land, and brought | * ¥x2".3°. 
down the king from the house of the Lorp: and they came through the |? by: foals c 
high gate into the king’s house, and set the king upon the throne of the | bands of 
21 kingdom. And all ‘the people of the land rejoiced: and the city was Gea : 
6. 
JOASH “vas seven years old when he began to reign; and he reigned | * 1 Chr. 2.1. 
forty years in Jerusalem. His mother’s name also was Zibiah of Beer- |; ?%! 4% 
And Joash °did that which was right in the sight of the Lorp| Pro. 11,10, 
3 all the days of Jehoiada the priest. And Jehoiada took for him two wives; | _??°. 2. 
I CHAP. 21, 
4 And it came to pass after this, that Joash was minded ! to repair the | *? Kt 121. 
5 house of the Lorp. And he gathered together the priests and the Levites, | , Ses. 
and said to them, Go out unto the cities of Judah, and ‘gather of all} Marks 16, 
Israel money to repair the house of your God from year to year, and see | _ 1. 
Howbeit the Levites hastened ¢¢ not. ee 
6 And ?the king called for Jehoiada the chief, and said unto him, Why | ch. 2.5 
hast thou not required of the Levites to bring in, out of Judah and out}, ch.™. 8° 
of Jerusalem, the collection, according to the commandment ‘of Moses rile hes 
the servant of the Lorn, and of the congregation of Israel, for the /taber-| 14, 16. 
7 nacle of witness? For ’thesons of Athaliah, that wicked woman, had |/ Num.1.60. 
broken up the house of God; and also all the *dedicated things of the} 4°™™"™ 
upon Baalim. Num. 18.2, 
they made a chest, and set it with-| , Acts7. «4. 
9 out at the ale of the house of the Lorp. And they made 2a proclama-| oy os 94. 
gh Judah and Jerusalem, to bring in to the Lorp the collection | Ps.12.8 
lasl in the wilderness. And |"? 12.4 
Calin, 


all the princes and all the people rejoiced, and brought in, and cast into 
11 the chest, until they had made an end. 


Now it came to pass, that at | 2a voice. 


what time the chest was brought unto the king’s office by the hand of} ™***¢ 


,orses’) house or hippodrome (the gate of the 
ing’s mules) (Josephus) he had built for them on 
the south-east of the temple, in the immediate 
vicinity of the horse gate in the valley of Kedron 
—a valley which was at that time a kind o 


desecrated place, by the destruction of idols and | he ‘ 


gether; and besides, there is no recorded instance 
of polygamy ina priest. Ifthe meaningis, though, 
that Jehoiada took for Joash two wives—and the 
generality of interpreters apply thie statement to 
f | the young king—the fact mentioned of Joash, that 

did that which was right in the sight of the 


their appurtenances’ (2 Ki. xxiii. 2, 6, 12) (Bar- 
clay’s. ‘City of the Great King’). 

16,—JEHOIADA RESTORES THE WORSHIP OF GOD, 
AND SETTLES THE KING. 

16, Jehoiada made a covenant—(see on 2 Ki. 


xi. 17.) 

CHAP. XXIV. 1-14.—JoAsH REIGNS WELL ALL 
THE DAYS OF JEHOIADA. ; aes 

1. Joash . . . began to reign—(see on 2 Ki. xii. 
1-3.) 3, Jehoiada took for him two wives [ib]—for 
him or for himself. If the reference is to Jehoi 
himself, the rabbis may be right in maintaining that 
he married this second wife on the death of the 
first, for there is nothing in the context to war- 
eae ha ere ae oe ne ee 


Lord,” does not justify this double marriage in 
the eye of the law, any more than the same atfir- 
mation:made respecting David justifies the numer- 
ous sing that he committed. The whole amount 
of meaning attached to this phrase is, that the 
king’s public conduct, as a theocratic ruler, was 
— y acceptableto God. 4. Joash was minded 

o repair the house of the Lord. (Seeon 2 Ki. xii. 
4-16.) 7% For the sons of Athaliah, that wicked 
woman, had broken up the house of God [nye 7Q0] 


ada | —wickedness (concrete) for the wicked woman. A 


voluntary contribution was resolved upon for the 
due repairs of the temple, from the dilapidatious 
committed upon it by Athaliah and her emissarics 


for enriching the worship of Baal, 


Joash falls 


and carried it to his place again. 


of Jehoiada. 
15 
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the Levites, and when 4they saw that there was much money, the king’s | _ 3. #6. 
scribe and the high priest’s officer came and empticd the chest, and took it, | # 2K 12 0. 
‘Thus they did day by day, and gathered | * {he bea: 
12 money in abundance. And the king and Jehoiada gave it to such as did| up upon 
the work of the service of the house of the Lorp, and hired masons and|_ the work, 
carpenters to repair the house of the Lorp, and also such as wrought ie aad 
13 iron and brass to mend the house of the Lorn, So the workmen wrought, | wen. «7. 
and ‘the work was perfected by them, and they set the house of God in | *1Kt 7. 60. 
14 his state, and strengthened it. And when they had finished <#, they | , — ianiais 
brought the rest of the money before the king and Jehoiada, *whereof| pestis. 
were made vessels for the house of the Lorn, even vessels to minister, ‘Fx 2.3% 
and ‘to offer withal, and spoons, and vessels of gold and silver: and they pa = se 
‘offered burnt offerings in the house of the Lorp continually all the days| gov <6, 
Pro 10 27, 
But Jehoiada waxed old, and “was full of days when he died; an cunt ie 
16 hundred and thirty years old was ke when he died. And they buried | 1x3 14.23, 
him in “the city of David among the kings, because he had done good sate - 


in Israel, both toward God, and toward his house. 
Now after °the death of Jehoiada came the princes of Judah, and} ‘os 
18 made obeisance to the king: then the king hearkened unto them. And 
they left the house of the Lorp God of their fathers, and served groves 

and idols: and *wrath came upon Judah and Jerusalem for this their 
19 trespass. Yet he” sent prophets to them, to bring them again unto the 

} against them: but they would not give ear. 

20 And ‘the Spirit of God came upon Zechariah the son of Jehoiada the 
priest, which stood above the people, and said unto them, Thus saith 
God, ‘Why transgress ye the commandments of the Lorp, that ye cannot 


17 


Lorp; and they testifie 


Jer. 7. 25, 


Jer. %. 4 
®ch 162.1 
ch. 20 14, 
5 cloth-d, 
Judg. 6. 34, 
¢ Num. 14.41. 
1 Sam, 13 
18, 14, 
Zech. 7. 11- 
14, 


—_—_—_—_— eee 


15, 16.—JRHOIADA BEING DEAD. 

15. Jehoiada waxed old, and... died. His life, 
protracted to unusual longevity, and spent in 
the service of his country, deserved some tribute 
of public gratitude, and this was rendered in the 
posthumous honours that were bestowed on him. 
Among the Hebrews, intramural interment was 
prohibised iu every city but Jerusalem, and there 

he exception was made only to the royal family 
and persons of eminent merit, on whom the dis- 
tinction was conferred of being buried in the city 
of David, among the kings, as in-the case of 
Jehoiada. 

17-22.—JOA8H FALLS INTO IDOLATRY. 

17, Now... came the princes of Judah, 
and made obelsance to the king. Hitherto 
while Joash occupied the throne, bis uncle had 
held the reins of sovereign power, and by his ex- 
cellent counsels had directed the young king to 
such measures as were calculated to promote both 
the civil and religious interests of the country. 
The fervent piety, practical wisdom, and inflex- 
ible firmness of that — counsellor exerted im- 
mense influence over all classes. But now that 
the helm of the state ship was uo longer steered 
by the sound head and firm hand of the venerable 
high priest, the real merits of Joash’s administra- 
tion appear; and for want of good and enlightened 
Principle, as well as, perhaps, of natural energy of 
character, he allowed himself to be borne onward 
in a course which soon wrecked the vessel upon 
hiddenrocks. the king hearkened unto them, &c. 
They were secretly attached to idolatry, and their 
elevated rank affords proof how extensively 
aud deeply the nation had become corrupted dur- 
ing the reigns of Jehoram, Abaziah, and Athaliah. 

ith strong professions of allegiance, they humbly 
reqneated that they soiglts not be subjected to the 
continued necessity o: — and expensive 


journeys to Jerusalem, but allowed the privil 
their fathers had enjoyed of leslie God in 
high places at home; and they framed their peti- 
tion in this plausibleand least offensive manner, well 
knowing that, if excused attendance at the temple, 
they might—without risk of discovery or disturb- 
ance—indulge their tastes in the observance of 
any private rites they pleased. The weak-minded 
king granted their petition; and the consequence 
was, that when they left the house of the Lord 
God of their fathers, they soon “‘served groves and 
idols.” 18. wrath came upon Judah and Jeru- 
salem. The particular mention of Jerusalem as 
involved in the sin, implies that the neglect of the 
temple and the consequent idolatry received not 
only the king’s toleration, but his sanction; and: 
it naturally occurs to ask how, at his mature 
age, such a total abandonment of a place with 
which all his early recollections were associated 
can be accounted for. It has been suggested 
that what he had witnessed of the conduct of 
many of the priests in the careless performance of 
the worship, and especially their unwillingness to 
collect the money, as well as apply a portion of 
their revenues for the repairs of the temple, had 
alienated and disgusted kim (Leclerc). 19. Yet he 
sent prophets—Elisha, Micah, Jehu son of Ha- 
nani, Jahaziel son of Zechariah (ch. xx. 14), Eli- 
ezer son of Dodavah (ch. xx, 37), lived and taught 
at that time. But all their prophetic warnings 
and-devunciations were unheard and unheeded. 
20. the Spirit of God came upon Zechariah the 
son of Jehoiada—probably a younger son, for his 
name does not oceur_ in the list of Aaron’s suc- 
cessors, (1 Chr, yh) petuacint, *AYapias]. stood 
above the people. ing of the priestly order, he 
spoke from the inuer court, which was consider- 
ably higher than that of the People. and said 
unto them, &, His near relationship to the king 


A maziah begins 


had done to him, but slew his. son. 
Lorp look upon ét, and require i¢. 


came up against him: 

destroyed all the princes 
24 all the 

very great host into their hand, 


25 


Teigned in his stead. 


25 AMAZIAH “was twenty and five years old when he began to reign, 
and he reigned twenty and nine years in Jerusalem. And his mother’s 
2 name was Jehoaddan of Jerusalem. And he did that which was right 


might have created a feeling of delicacy and reluc- 
tance to interfere; but at length he, too, was 
prompted by an irresistible impulse to protest 
against the prevailing impiety. The bold freedom 
and energy of his remonstrance, as well as his 
denunciation of the national calamities that would 
certainly follow, were most unpalatable to the 
king, while they so roused the fierce passions of 
the multitude, that a band of miscreants, at the 
secret instigation of Joash, stoned him to death 
(cf, Matt. xxiii. 35). Thia deed of violence in- 
volved complicated criminality on the part of the 
king. It was a horrid outrage on a prophet of 
the Lord—base ingratitude to a family who had 

reserved his life—atrocious treatment of a true 

ebrew patriot—an illegal and unrighteous exer- 
cise of his power and authority as a ig 22. 
when he died, he said, The Lord look upon it, and 
require it. These dying words, if they implied a 
vindictive imprecation, exhibit a striking contrast 
to the spirit of the first Christian martyr (Acts 
vii. 60). But, instead of being the expression of 
a personal wish, they might be the utterance of a 
prophetic doom. The resting place of Zechariah 
is still pointed out, according to immemorial 
tradition, in a monument detached from the rock 
which fronts the area of the temple, and bearing a 
atrong resemblance to that of Absalom (so-called), 

23-91. —He 18 SLAIN BY HIS SERVANTS, 

23. at the end of the year... the host of 
Syria came up. This invasion took place under 
the personal conduct of Hazael, whom Joash, to 
save the miseries of a siege, prevailed on to with- 
draw his forces by a large present of gold (2 Ki. 
xii. 18). Most probably, also, he promised tho 
payment of an annual tribute, on the neglect or 
refusal of which the Syrians returned the follow- 
ing year, and, with a mere handful of men, 
ipAicted a total and humiliating defeat on the 


collected force of the Petronas 
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prosper ? “ because ye have forsaken the Lorp, he hath also forsaken you. 

21 And they conspired against him, and stoned *him with stones at the 
22 commandment of the king in the court of the house of the Lorp. Thus 
Joash the fing remembered not the kindness which Jehoiada his father 
And when he died, he said, The 


23 And it came to pass ®at the end of the year, that “the host of Syria 
and they came to Judah and Jerusalem, and 
a of the people from among the people, and sent 
t spoil of them unto the king of 7Damascus. For the army of the 
Syrians *came with a small vat va of men, and the Lorp “delivered a 

: ecause they had forsaken the Lorp God 
of their fathers. So they ‘executed judgment against Joash. 

_And when they were departed from him, (for they left him in great 
diseases,) his “own servants conspired against him for ® the blood of the sons 
of Jehoiada the priest, and slew him on his bed, and he died: and they 
buried him in the city of David, but they buried him not in the sepulchres 
26 of the kings. And these are they that conspired against him; ®Zabad 

the son of Shimeath an Ammonitess, and Jehozabad the son of ®Shimrith 
27 a Moabitess. Now concerning his sons, and the greatness of “the burdens 
laid upon him, and the ?°repairing of the house of God, behold, they are 
written in the story of the book of the kings. *And Amaziah his son 


to reign well, 


B. C. 840 


“ ch. 16, 2, 
Jer, 2, 19, 
* Matt.23 35, 
Acts 7, 58, 
§ in the 
revolution 
of the 
year, 
“2 Ki 12.17, 
7 Darmesek, 
* Lev. 21.8 
Deut 32 30, 
Isa, 30. 17. 
Jer 37. 10. 
Y Lev 26. 25, 
Deut, 28.25, 
* Isa. 10. 5. 
@ 2 Ki. 12, 20, 
> Pa. 10. 14, 
8 Or, 
Jozachar, 
2 Ki, 12, 21. 
§ Or, 
Shomer, 
° 2 Ki. 12. 18, 
10 founding. 
110r, com- 
mentary. 
@ 2 Ki. 12,21, 
1 Chr. 3, 12. 
ch. 25, 1. 


CHAP. 25, 
° 2 Ki. 14.1, 


25. they left him in great diseases. The close 
of his life was embittered by a painful malady, 
which long confined him to bed. his own servants 
conspired against him. These two conspirators 
(whose fathers were Jews, but their mothers aliens) 
were probably courtiers, who, having constant 
access to the -chamber, could the more easily 
execute their design. for the blood of the sons— 
read ‘the son’ of Jehoiada. Public opinion seems 
to have ascribed the disasters of his life and reign 
to that foul crime; and as the ate had long lost ° 
the esteem and respect of his subjects, neither 
horror nor sorrow was expressed for his miserable 
end, they buried him in the city of David, but 
they buried him not in the sepulchres of the 
kings. The sepulchres of the kings, hewn out of 
the rock, and situated about a mile to the north- 
west of the modern Jerusalem, have long presented 
a scene of interest to travellers in that famous city. 
Of course, it is a question whether those sepulchres 
were the tombs of the Jewish sovereigns; for it is 
np Maen said that the real sepulchres were in 
“the city of David.” But there are none now to 
be seen on mount Zion; and yet, in favour of these 
tombs being ‘‘the sepulcbres of the kings,” it 
must be borne in mind that, though they are 
one anly removed from the northern wall of 
the town, they seem to have been included within 
the wall of the ancient city, which is universal] 
allowed to have extended far in that direction (cf. 
2 Ki. xii. 20; Sepp’s ‘Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land,’ in which the site of Millo is fixed, accord- 
ing to the Septuagint, at the extreme north of 
the city, where he locates also the city of 
David). 

CHAP. XXYV. 1-4.—-AMAZIAH BEGINS TO REIGN 
WELL, 

1, Amaziah was twenty and five years old, &e. 
—(see on 2 hi, xiv, 1-6.) 


Amaziah smites 


2 CHRONICLES XXV. 


the Edomites. 


3 in the sight of the Lorp, *but not with a perfect heart. 1 
to pass, when the kingdom was established to him, that he slew his 
4 servants that had killed the king his father. 
children, but did as i¢ is written in the law in the book of Moses, where 
the Lorp commanded, saying, “The fathers shall not die for the children, 
neither shall.the children die for the fathers, but every man shall die for 


his own sin. 


5 Moreover Amaziah gathered Judah together, and made them captains 
over thousands, and captains over hundreds, according to the houses of 
their fathers, throughout all Judah and Benjamin: and he numbered 
them ‘from twenty years old and above, and found them three hundred |, 
thousand choice men, able to go forth to war, that could handle spear 

6 and shield. He hired also an hundred thousand mighty men of valour 
out of Israel for an hundred talents of silver. 

7 But there came a man of God to him, saying, O king, let not the army 
of Israel go with thee; for ‘the Lorp is not with Israel, ¢o wit, with all 

8 the children of Ephraim. But if thou wilt go, do it, be strong for the 


B.C +3. 


6 2 Ki. 14. 4, 
Ps. 78. 37. 
Isa 29. 13. 
Hos 10, 2. 
Acts 8. 21, 

° 2Ki 14.5, 

1 confirmed 
upon kim, 

4 Deut.24.14 
2 Ki, 14. 6, 
Jer. 51. 3). 
Eze 18. 20, 

J oktads 1.3. 

1Ki 12 23, 

cv15, 2, 

ch, 19, 20. 

Isa 2. 1-3, 

Hos. 4. 6, 

12-19, 
Hos £.7,15, 
Hos. 9. 11, 
12, 16, 17, 


Now ‘it came 


But he slew not their 


battle: God shall make thee fall before the enemy: for God hath % power | # ch 14.11, 


9 to help, and to cast down. 
10 give thee much more than this. 


returned home ‘in great anger. 
11 


12 And other ten thousand /eft alive did the children of Judah carry away 


And Amaziah said to the man of God, But eo 
what shall we do for the hundred talents which I have given to the} 3:h122 
3army of Israel? And the man of God answered, The *Lorp is able to| Ps. 0.7, 

‘Then Amaziah separated them, to wit, % ae 
the army that was come to him out of Ephraim, to go home again: |, )°",* 
wherefore their anger was greatly kindled against Judah, and they |» Deut. & 18 

ch, 1. 12, 
And Amaziah strengthened himself, and led forth his people, and went | j.3 9; 
to ‘the valley of Salt, and smote of the children of Seir ten thousand, | s to thelr 
Place. 
captive, and brought them unto the top of the rock, and cast them down | * > bet of 
‘2Kiis7 


from the top of the rock, that they all were broken in pieces. 


5-10.—Havine HIRED AN ARMY OF ISRAELITES 
AGAINST THE EDOMITES, AT THE WORD OF A 
PROPHET HE LOSES AN HUNDRED TALENTS, AND 
DISMISSES THEM. 

5, Amaziah . . . made them captains, &c. As 
all who were capable of bearing arms were liable 
to serve, it was quite natural, in making up the 
muster-roll, to class them according to their respec- 
tive families, and to appoint the officers of each 
corps from the same quarter; so that all the 
soldiers who formed a regiment were brothers, 
relatives, friends. Thus the Hebrew troops were 
closely linked together, and had strong induce- 
ments to keep steady in their ranks, found them 


three hundred thousand choice men. Thiy was | th 


only a fourth part of Jehoshaphat’s army (ch. xvii. 
14-19), showing how sadly the kingdom of Judah 
had, in the space of eighty-two years, been reduced 
in population by foreign wars, no less than by 
internal corruptions. But the full amount of 
Amaziah’s troops may not be here stated. 6. He 
hired also an hundred thousand... for an 
hundred talents of silver. This sum was paid 
into the exchequer of Jehoahaz, not given as 
bounty to the mercenaries who were o iged to 
serve at the sovereign’s call, their remuneration 
consisting only in the booty they might obtain. 
It was about £50,000 sterling, being 10s. per man 
inoluding officers—a very paltry pay, compared 
with the bounty given for a soldier in this country. 
But it must be remembered that in ancient timea 
campaigns were short, and the hazards of the 
service comparatively small, 

7, there came a man of God—sent to dissuade 
Amaziah from the vase was following, on the 


ground that ‘“‘the Lord was not with Israel.” This 
statement was perfectly intelligible to the king. 
But the historian, writing long after, thought it 
might require explanation, and therefore added 
the comment, “‘with all the children of Ephraim.” 
Idolatry had long been the prevailing religion in 
that kingdom, an es see its head-quarters. As 
to the otber part of the prophet’s advice (v, 8), 
considerable obscurity hangs over it, as the text 
stands ; and hence some able critics have suggested 
the insertion of ‘not’ in the middle clause, so 
that the verse will be thus,—‘ But if thou wilt go 
(alone), do, be strong for the battle; God shall not 
make thee fall before the enemy.’ 10. separated 

em... the army... out of Ephraim .,, 
their anger was greatly kindled against Judah. 
Amaziah, who knew his position as the Lord’s 
viceroy, complied with the prophet’s counsel, and, 
consenting to forfeit the purchase-money of the 
Israelitish soldiers, discharged them. Exasperated 
at this treatment, they resolved to indemnify them- 
selves for the loss of their expected booty, and so 
on their return home they plundered all the towns 
in their way, committing great havoc both of life 
and property, without any stoppage, as the king 
of Judah and his army had set out on their 
expedition (2 Ki. xiv. 7 BS ae 

11, valley of Salt. ig ravine lies to the south 
of the Dead Sea. Thearmsof Amaziah, in reward 
for his obedience to the Divine will, were crowned 
with victory—10,000 of the Edomites were slain 
on the field, and as many taken prisoners, who 
were put to death by precipitation “from the top 
of the rock.” This rock might be situated in the 
neighbourhood of the battle-tield, but more prob- 


Amaziah provokes Joash 2 CHRONICLES XXV. to his overthrow, 


13 But ®the soldiers of the army which Amaziah sent back, that they | _®-¢ 7. 
should not go with him to battle, fell upon the cities of Judah, from | * thesons of 
Samaria even unto Beth-horon, and smote three thousand of them, and |, te >#=¢. 
took much spoil. VE ae 

14 Now it came to pass, after that Amaziah was come from the slaughter 18am 621 
of the Edomites, that /he brought the gods of the children of Seir, and |‘ P# %. 6 
set them up to be *his gods, and bowed down himself before them, and| fea is 


15 burned incense unto them. Wherefore the anger of the Lorp was| 1 


kindled against Amaziah, and he sent unto him a prophet, which said 


unto him, Why hast thou sought after ‘the gods of the people, which | Jenn is. 

16 could not deliver their own pedicle out of hirte hand? Abt ib came to des. 
pass, as he talked with him, that the sing said unto him, Art thou | ai," 
made of “the king’s counsel? forbear; why shouldest thou be smitten? Pro. die. 
Then the prophet forbare, and said, I know that God hath ®determined | Matt 21.23, 
to destroy thee, because thou hast done this, and hast not hearkened unto | ,?72°™ ** 
my counsel. selled. 

17. Then “Amaziah wi of Judah took advice, and sent to Joash, the son | 1Sam 2.25. 
of Jehoahaz, the son of Jehu, king of Israel, saying, Come, let us see one pas 


18 another in the face. And Joash king of Israel sent to Amaziah king of | cn. 18. 2 
Judah, saying, The 7thistle that zas in Lebanon sent to the cedar that} 2. 


was in Lebanon, saying, Give thy daughter to my son to wife: and there |’ prfur7e 


passed by *a wild beast that eas in Lebanon, and trode down the thistle. ra 
19 Thou sayest, Lo, thou hast smitten the Edomites;, and thine heart lifteth | * * beast of 
thee up to boast: abide now at home; why shouldest thou °meddle to Fis ep 
thine hurt, that thou shouldest fall, even thou, and Judah with thee?| Pro. ss. 
20 But Amaziah would not hear; for ?it came of God, that he might deliver | , huxe 1. 
them into the hand of their enemies, because they sought after the gods |” x mis ae 
21 of Edom. So Joash the king of Israel went up; and they saw one] Ps.e. 11, 
another in the face, both he and Amaziah king of Judah, at Beth-shemesh,| |!* 

22 which belongeth to Judah. And Judah was put to the worse before| Sts 
23 Israel, and they fled every man to his tent. And Joash the king of] 1Pet.28 
Israel took Amaziah king of Judah, the son of Joash, the son of *Jeho- | * smitten. 

ahaz, at Beth-shemesh, and brought him to Jerusalem, and brake down | *S) 3 (", 
the wall of Jerusalem from the gate of Ephraim to *°the corner gate, | 1the gite of 
24 four hundred cubits. And he took all the gold and the silver, and all| it that 
the vessels that were found in the house of God with Obed-edom, and | .27*tr" 
the treasures of the king’s house, the “hostages also, and returned to | pledga or, 
power, 


Samaria. 


ably it formed one of the high craggy cliffs of Selah 
(Petra), the capital of the Edomites, whither Ama- 
ziah marched directly from the valley of Salt, and 
which he captured (see on 2 Ki. xiv. 7). The 
savage cruelty dealt out to them was either in 
retaliation for similar barbarities inflicted on the 
Hebrews, or to strike terror into go rebellious a 
people for the future. The mode of execution, by 
dashing against stones (Ps.'cxxxvil. 9), was com- 
mon among ancient nations. 

14, Amaziah.. . brought the gods of the 
children of Seir. The Edomites worshipped the 
sun under different forms and with various rites. 
But burning incense upon altars was a principal 
act of worship, and this was the very thing Ama- 
ziah is described as having, with strange infatua- 
tion, performed. Whether he had been captivated 
with the beauty of the images, or hoped, by hon- 
ouring the gods, to disarm their spite at him for 
his conquest and harsh treatment of their votaries, 
his comuyet in establishing these objects of reli- 
gious homage in Jerusalem was foolish, ignorant, 
and highly offensive to God, who commissioned a 
prophet to rebuke _ for his apostasy, and 


threaten him with the eee that soon after 
befell him. 16. as he talked with him, &c. Those 
who were invested with the prophetic character 
were entitled'to counsel kings, and Amaziah, had 
he not been offended by unwelcome truths, would 
have admitted the claim of this prophet, who was 
probably the same that had given him counsel 
previous to the war with Edom. But victory had 
elated and blinded him. 

17.—He PpRovoKEs JOASH TO HIS OVER- 
THROW. 

17. Then Amaziah ,.. sent to... Joash 
.. . Come, let us see one another in the face. 
This homage to the gods of Edom led indirectly to 
the defeat of his army by Joash, king of Israel, and 
exposed him to the infamy attached to the demoli- 
tion of the wall of Jerusalem, as well as of the 
spoliation of the precious vessels of the temple. 

hese disasters having started up a spirit of 
of see en to his government amongst the people 
of Jerusalem, occasioned the formation of a con- 
spiracy against his life. He took flight, but was 
traced to Lachish, and slain there (see on 2 Ki, 
xiv. 8-20). 


2 CHRONICLES XXVI. 


-—— 


3 Sixteen years old was Uzziah when he began to reign, and he reigned 
fifty and two years in Jerusalem. His mother’s name also eas Jecoliah 

4 of Jerusalem. And he did that which was right in the sight of the Lorn, 

5 according to all that his father Amaziah did. And “he sought God in 
the days of Zechariah, who °had understanding *in the visions of God: 
and as long as he sought the Lorp, God made him to prosper. 

6 _ And he went forth and ‘warred against the Philistines, and brake down 
the wall of Gath, and the wall of 5 abneh, and the wall of Ashdod, and 

7 built cities about Ashdod, and among the Philistines. And God helped 
him against “the Philistines, and against the Arabians that dwelt in Gur- 

8 baal, and the Mehunims. And the Ammonites “gave fts to Uzziah: 
and his name ‘spread abroad even to the entering in of Egypt; for he 
strengthened himself exceedingly. 

9 _ Moreover Uzziah built towers in Jerusalem at the ‘corner gate, and at 

10 the valley gate, and at the turning of the wall, and fortified them. Also 

he built towers in the ’desert, and Sdigged many wells: for he had much 
cattle, both in the low country, and in the plains; husbandmen also, 
and vine-dressers in the mountains, and in 7Carmel: for he loved ®hus- 
bandry. 


time reigns well. 


* 3Ki 14.17, 
12 from 
after. 
18 conspired 
& eon- 


spiracy. 
14 That is, 


* ch. % 8. 

© Gen. 41, 15, 

2 in the see- 
ing of Grd, 

© Isa. 14, +9. 

8 Or, in the 
country of 
Ashdod. 

4 ch. 21, 16, 
* 2Sam. 8.2% 
ch. 17, 1L 

4 went, 

/ 2K 1418, 
Zeoh. 14.10. 
repaired 

9 ch 21, 16. 

© Or, cut ont 
many 
cisterns, 

7 Or, fruitfal 
fields. 

§ ground. 


CHAP. XXVI. 1-8—Uzztan succerps AMa- 
ZIAH, AND REIGNS WELL IN THE Days or ZECHA- 
RIAH. 

1, Then all the people of Judah took Uzziah 
—(see on 2 Ki. xiv. 21, 22; xv. 1-3) 2. He built 
Eloth—or, ‘He it was who built Eloth.’ The 
account of the fortifications of this port on the 
Red Sea, which Uzziah restored to the kingdom of 
Judah (ch. xxxiii. 13), is placed before the chrono- 
logical notices ‘“ 3), either on account of the im- 
pontaice attached to the conquest of Eloth, or 
rom the desire of the historian to introduce 
Uzziah as the king who was known as the con- 
queror of Eloth. Besides, it indicates that the 
conquest occurred in the early part of his reign, 
that it was important as a port, and that Hebrew 
merchants maintained the old trade between it 
and the countries of the East (Bertheau). 

5. he sought God in the days of Zechariah—a 
wise and pious counsellor, who was skilled in 
understanding the meaning and lessons of the 
ancient prophecies, and who wielded a salutary 
influence over Uzziah. 

6. went forth and warred against the Philis. 
tines. He overcame them in many engagements. 
dismantled their towns, and erected fortified 
cities in various parts of the country, to kee 
them in subjection. Jabneh—the same as Jabnee 
(Josh. xv. 11), Qur- —is thought by some to be 
Gerar, and by others Gebal. 8. the Ammonites 
gave gifts. ‘The countries east of the Jordan be- 
came tributary to him, and by the raved succession 
and extent of his victories. his king 


om extended | of 


to the Egyptian frontier (cf. Isa. xvi. 1-5, with 2 
Ki. iii. 4). 

9, 10.—His Burup1nas. 

9. Uxziah built towers in Jerusalem, &.— 
whence resistance could be made or missiles die. 
charged against assailants. The sites of the 

rincipal of these towers were—at the corner gate 
ch, xxv. 23), the north-west corner of the city; at 
the valley gate on the west, where the Joppa ga 
now is; at the ibe Sei curve in the city wall 
on the eastern side of Zion. The town at this 
point commanded the horse-gate, which defended 

ion and the temple hill on the south-east (Ber. 
theau). 10. Also he built towers in the desert 
—for the threefold purpose of defence, of observa: 
tion, and of shelter to his cattle (cf. tower of Edar, 
or of the flock, Gen. xxxv. 21; 2 Ki. xvii. 9; Isa, 
v. 2). He dug also a great many wells, for he loved 
and encouraged all branches o agriculture. Some 
of these ‘were in the desert’—i, e., in the district 
to the south-east of Jerusalem, on the weat of the 
Dead Sea—an extensive grazing district. in the 
low country—the Shephelah, ing between the 
mountains of Judah and the Mediterranean. and 
in the plains—east of the Jordan, within the ter- 
irtory of Renben (Deut. vi. 43; Josh. xx. 8). in 
Carmel, This mountain being within the boun- 
dary of Israel, did not belong to Uzziah ; and as it is 
here placed in opposition to the vine-bearing 
mountains, it is probably. used, not as a proper 
name. but to signify, as the word denotes, ‘ fruit. 
ful fields’ (margin). Thus he cultivated the art 
peace, 


Uxzziah smitten 
1l 


12 king’s captains. 


and great stones withal. 
i marvellously helped, till he was strong. 


2 CHRONICLES XXVI. 


Moreover Uzziah had an host of fighting men, that went out to war by 
bands, according to the number of their account by the band of Jeiel the 
scribe, and Maaseiah the ruler, under the hand of Hananiah, one of the 
T The whole number of the chief of the fathers of the 
13 mighty men of valour sere two thousand and six hundred. And under 

their hand was an army, three hundred thousand, and seven thousand 
aud five hundred, that made war with mighty power, to help the king| 4. 
14 against the enemy. And Uzziah prepared f 
host, shields, and spears, and helmets, 


with leprosy. 
B.C.80. 


9 the power 
of an 


or them, throughout all the 


and habergeons, and bows, and| ©" 


15 *°slings to cast stones. And he made in Jerusalem engines, invented by »Deak “ ie 
cunning men, to be on the towers and upon the bulwarks, to shoot arrows | 1”. 
And his name "spread far abroad; for he was| Oy wna” 
0 A ch, 32, 35, 
But *when he was strong, his heart was ‘litted up to Ais destraction: | Pro. 16.18. 
for he transgressed against the Lorp his God, and went /into the temple ey 
17 of the Lorp to burn incense upon the altar of incense. And *Azariah |¢ Deut. s. 14. 
ch. 25, 19. 


the priest went in after him, and with him fourscore priests of the Lorp, 


J 2 Ki. 18, 12, 


18 that were valiant men: and they ‘withstood Uzziah the king, and said |" °), 


unto him, Jé¢ “appertaineth not unto thee, Uzziah, to burn incense unto 


shall it be for thine honour from the Lorp God. 


19 


house, judging the people of the land. 
22 
23 prophet, the son of Amoz, write. 


& 1 Chr. 6. 10, 
the Lorn, but to the “priests the sons of Aaron, that are consecrated to |‘ cb-16 7. 
burn incense: go out of the sanctuary; for thou hast trespassed: neither | $°."?,*., 
Matt. 10. 18- 
Then Uzziah was wroth, and had a censer in his hand to burn incense: | ,% 
and while he was wroth with the priests, °the leprosy even rose up in his a Ao 
forehead before the priests in the house of the Lorp, from beside the Gal. 211, 
20 incense altar. And Azariah the chief priest, and all the priests, looked | "Num 164 
upon him, and, behold, he es leprous in his forehead, and they thrust od ads 
him out from thence; yea, himself hasted also to go out, because the |* Ex. 30.7. 
21 Lorp had smitten him. And *Uzziah the king was a leper unto the day | , Heb. & * 
of his death, and dwelt in a !*several house, besng a leper; for he was cut aay ee 
off from the house of the Lorp: and Jotham his son was over the king’s ee 
2 15. 6. 
Now the rest of the acts of Uzziah, first and last, did "Isaiah the es 16. 
So *Uzziah slept with his fathers, and | Num.5.2 
they buried him with his fathers in the field of the burial which belonged |; eee 
to the kings; for they said, He ds a leper: and Jotham his son reigned in} 7, 
Isa. 6 1. 


his stead. 


ND 


11-15.—His Host anp Encines oF WAR. 

11, an host of fighting men, that went out to 
war by bands. He raised a strong body of militia, 
divided into companies or regiments of uniform 
amount, which served in rotation. The enumera- 
tion was performed by two functionaries expert 
in the drawing up of military muster rolls, under 
the superintendence of Havaniah, one of the high 
officers of the crown. The army consisted of 
307,500 picked men, under the command of 2,000 
gallant officers, chiefs or heads of. fathers’ houses, 
so that each father’s house formed a distinct band. 
They were fully equipped with every kind of 
military accoutrements, from brasen helmets, a 
habergeon, or coat of mail, to a sling for stones. 
15. made... engines, invented by cunning men 
... to shoot arrows and great stones—catapults 
contrived by [3%], an artificer. This is the first 
notice that occurs in history of the use of machines 
for throwing projectiles. The invention is ap- 
parently ascribed to the reign of Uzziah, and 
Pliny expressly says they originated in Syria. he 
was marvellously helped, till he was strong. He 
conducted himself as became the viceroy of the 
Divine King, and sa te 


16-21.—HE INVADES THE PRIEST'S OFFICE, AND 
IS SMITTEN WITH LEPROSY. 

16. he transgressed against the Lord, &.— 
(see on 2 Ki. xv. 5.) This daring and wicked act 
is in both records traced to the intoxicating 
influence of overweening pride and vanity. But 
here the additional circumstances are stated, 
that his entrance was opposed, and strong remon- 
strances made (1 Chr. vi. 10), by the high priest, 
who was accompanied by eighty inferior priests. 
18. It appertaineth not unto thee, Uzziah (THp2? 
7 x5]—it is not to thee (not thy province) to burn 
incense, Rage and threats were the only answers 
hedeigned to return; but God took care tovindicate 
the sacredness of the preatly office, and at the 
moment of the king’s lifting the censer, struck 
him with leprosy. The earthquake mentioned, 
Amos i. 1; Zech. xiv. 4,4, is said to have been: 
felt at the moment (Josephus, “Antiquities,’ b. 
ix., ch. x., sec. 4). 

21. dwelt in a several house—in an infirmary; 
i. e., was excommunicated from communion with 
Judah (Bertheau). 23, they buried him... 
the field of the burial which belonged to the king 


The wicked 2 CHRONICLES XXVIL., XXVIII. 


27 JOTHAM °vas twenty and five years old when he began to reign, and 
he reigned sixteen years in Jerusalem. His mother’s name also was 
2 Jerushah, the daughter of Zadok. And he did that which was right in 


reign of Ahaz. 


B.C. 75%. 


CHAP. 27, 
* 2 Ki. 16. 82, 
1 Chr 3. 12, 


the sight of the Lorp, according to all that his father Uzziah did: howbeit 
>he entered not into the temple of the Lorp. And ‘the people did yet 
He built the high gate of the house of the Lorp, and on the 


8 corruptly. 
wall of ?Ophel he built much. 


4 Moreover he built cities in the mountains of Judah, and in the forests 
5 he built castles and towers. He “fought also with the king of the 
Ammonites, and prevailed against them. And the children of Ammon 
gave him the same year an hundred talents of silver, and ten thousand 
measures of wheat, and ten thousand of barley. 
children of Ammon pay unto him, both the second year and the third. 
6 So Jotham became mighty, because he * prepared his ways before the 


Lorp his God. 


Isa L 1 

Hos. 1. 1. 

Mic. 1. 1. 

Matt 1.9, 
© ch. 26, 16- 

2t. 

Ps 119. 120, 

Acts 5. 13. 
° 2Ki 15, 38 
1 Or, the 

tower, 

ch. 83, 14, 


2So much did the 


7 — Now the rest of the acts of Jotham, and all his wars, and his ways, lo, | * This, 


8 they are written in the book of the kings of Israel and Judah. 


2 sight of the Lorp, like David his father: 


4 Lorp had cast out before the children of Israel. 


green tree, 


of Syria; aud they %smote 


He was | ® Or. estab 
five and twenty years old when he began to reign, and reigned sixteen ate 
9 years in Jerusalem. And Jotham slept with his fathers, and they buried | en 19s," 
him in the city of David: and Ahaz his son reigned in his stead. CHAP. 23, 
28 AHAZ “was twenty years old when he began to reign, and he reigned | “2 Ki is. 2. 
sixteen years in Jerusalem: but he did not that which was right in the |* ett i 
for he walked in the ways of the | « ede tad 
3 kings of Israel, and made also ’molten images for ‘Baalim. Moreover | ! Or, offercd 
he ‘burnt incense in “the valley of the son of Hinnom, and burnt his a 
‘children in the fire, after the abominations of the heathen whom the ee 
He sacrificed also | * ev. 18. 21. 
and burnt incense in the high places, and on the hills, and under every ne &. 
Eze.16. 
5 Wherefore “the Lorp his God delivered him into the hand of the king | Mic «. “a 
him, and carried away a great multitude | 7% 7->, 
And he was also | a Darmcaek. 


of them captives, and brought them to ? Damascus, 


He was interred, not in, but near, the sepulchre 
of the kings, as the corpse of a leper would have 
polluted it. 

CHAP. XXVII, 1-4.—JoTHam, REIGNING WELL, 
PROSPERS. 

1, Jotham was twenty and five years old—(see 
on 2 Ki. xv. 32-35.) His mother’s name also was 
Jerushah, the daughter of Zadok—or descendant 
of the famous priest of that name. 2. he did 
that which was right. The general rectitude of 
his government is described by representing it 
as conducted on the excellent principles which 
had guided the early part of his father’s reign. 
the people did yet corruptly—(see 2 Ki. xv. 33); 
but the description here is more emphatic, that 
though Jotbam did much to promote the good of 
his kingdom, and aimed at a thorough reforma- 
tion in religion, the wide-spread and inveterate 
wickedness of the people frustrated all his laud- 
able efforts. 3. He built the high gate of the 
house of the Lord—situated on the north—that 
portion of the temple hill which was high com- 
pared with the southern part; hence ‘‘the higher,” 
or upper gate, 2 Ki. xv. 335. ‘He built”—i. ¢., 
repaired or embellished. and on the wall of 
Ophel—the Ophel; i.e., the mound or eminence 
on the south-eastern slope of the temple mount—a 
ridge lying between the valleys Kidron and Tyro- 
pee called ‘the lower city’ (Josephus). he 

uilt much—having the same desire as his father 
to secure the defence of Jerusalem in every 

ection, 
656 


4. in the mountains of Judah, and in the forests 
he built castles and towers—i, ¢., in the elevated 
and wooded spots (ow In, in the dense woods] 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 15; Ezek. xxxi. 3), where fortified 
cities could not be placed, he erected castles and 
towers. 

5-9,—HE sUBDUES THE AMMONITES. 

5. He fought also with the king of the Am- 
monites. This invasion he not only repelled, but, 
pursuing the Ammonites into their own territory, 
imposed on them a yearly tribute, which for two 
years od paid; but when Rezin, king of Syria, 
and Pekah, king of Israel, combined to attack the 
kingdom of Judah, they took the opportunity of 
revolting, and Jotham was too distracted. by other 
ig to attempt the re-conquest (see on 2 Ki, 
xv. 37). 

CHAP. XXVIIL. 1-21.—Anaz, REIGNING WICK: 
EDLY, IS AFFLICTED BY THE SYRIANS. 

1, Ahaz was twenty years old—(see on 2 Ki. 
xvi. 1-4.) This prince, discarding the privciples 
aud example of his excellent father, early betrayed 
a strong bias to idolatry. He ruled with an 
arbitrary and absolute authority, and not as a 
theocratic sovereign: he not only forsook the 
temple of God, but embraced first the symbolic 
worship established in the sister kingdom, and 
afterwards the gross idolatry practised by the 
Canaanites. 

5. the Lord... delivered him into the hand of 
the King of Syria. This verse, without alluding 


The captives of 
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Judah sent home. 


delivered into the hand of the king of Israel, who smote him with a great | 3.7. _ 
For *Pekah the son of Remaliah slew in Judah an hundred | * 2 Ki. 15. 27. 


6 slaughter. 


and twenty thousand in one day, which were all ‘valiant men; because 
7 they had ‘forsaken the Lorp God of their fathers, And Zichri, a mighty 
man of Ephraim, slew Maaseiah the king’s son, and Azrikam the governor 
8 of the house, and Elkanah that was ‘next to the king. And the children 
of Israel carried away captive of their *hrethren two hundred thousand, 
daughters, and took also away much spoil from them, 


women, sons, and 
and brought the spoil to Samaria. 


9 Buta prophet of the Lorp was there, whose mame was Oded: and he 
went out before the host that came to Samaria, and said unto them, 
Behold, *because the Lorp God of your fathers was wroth with Judah,| °;, 
he hath delivered them into your hand, and ye have slain them in a rage 

: And now ye purpose to keep under the 

children of Judah and Jerusalem for bondmen “and bondwomen unto |; ¢ 
you: but are there not with "you, even with you, sins against the Lorp 

11 yourGod? Now hear me therefore, and deliver the captives again, which 

ye have taken captive of your brethren: °for the fierce wrath of the Lorp 
hen certain of the heads of the children of Ephraim, 
Azariah the son of Johanan, Berechiah the son of Meshillemoth, and 
Jehizkiah the son of Shallum, and Amasa the son of Hadlai, stood up 
13 against them that came from the war, and said unto them, Ye shall not 
bring in the captives hither: for whereas we have offended against the 
Lorp already, ye intend to ?add more to our sins and to our trespass: 

14 for our trespass is great, and there is fierce wrath against Israel. So the 

armed men left the captives and the spoil before the princes and all the 

And the men which were expressed by name rose up, and] 22 


10 that reacheth ‘up unto heaven. 


12 zs upon you. 


15 congregation. 


took the captives, and with the spoil clothed all that were naked among 
them, and arrayed them, and shod them, and * gave them to eat and to 
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Luke 6, 27,- 
Kom, 12.20, 


to the formation of a confederacy between the 
Syrian and Israelitish kings to invade the king- 
dom of Judah, or relating the commencement 
of the war in the close of Jotham’s reign (2 Ki 
xv. 37), gives the issue only of some battles 
that were fought in the early part of the cam- 
paign, and they smote him... he was also 
delivered—i.e., his army, for Ahaz was not per- 
sonally included in the number either of the slain 
or the captives. They attempted to besiege him 
in Jerusalem, which, however, they found im- 
pregnable, and raised the siege; but he ventured 


0 pursue the retreating enemy, who resisted him | P: 


on the plains north of the city in a pitched battle, 
and totally defeated his troops, The slaughter of 
120,000 in one day was a terrible calamity, which, 
it. is expressly said (v. 6), was inflicted as a judg- 
ment on Judah, ‘‘ because they had forsaken the 
Lord God of their fathers.” Among the slain 
were some persons of distinction. 7. Maaselah the 
King’s son. Jergme (‘Quest. Hebraice’), on this 
passage, renders the words “‘the king’s son,” ‘the 
seed of Molech,’ or the seed royal. The sons of 
Ahaz being too young to take part in a battle, this 
individual must have been a younger son of the 
late king Jotham, Azrikam the governor of 
the house—i, ¢., the palace, and Elkanah that 
was next to the king—i. ¢., the vizier or prime 
minister (Gen. xli. 40; Esth. x. 3). These were all 
cut down on the field by Zichri, an Israelitish war- 
rior, or, as some think, ordered to be put to death 
after the battle. A vast number of captives also 
fell into the power of the conquerors; and an 
equal division of war prisoners being made be- 
tween the allies, they were sent. off under a mili- 
tary escort to the mepeser® capitals of Syria and 


Israel. 8 the children of Israel carried away 
captive of their brethren two hundred thou- 
sand, These captives included a great number of 
women, boys, and girls—a circumstance which 
creates @ presumption that the Hebrews, like 
other Orientals, were accompanied in the war by 
multitudes of non-combatants (see on Judg. vi. 8). 
The report of these “‘ brethren” being brought as 
captives to Samaria excited general indignation 
among the better disposed inhabitants; and Oded, 
a prophet, accompanied by the princes (v. 12, com- 
pared with v. 14), went out, as the escort was ap- 
roaching, to prevent the disgraceful outrage of 
introducing such prisoners into the city. The 
officers of the squadron were, of course, not to 
blame; they were simply doing their military 
duty in conducting those prisoners of war to their 
destination. But Oded clearly showed that the 
Israelitish army had gained the victory, not by 
the superiority of their arms, but in consequence 
of the Divine judgment against Judah ; he forcibly 
exposed the enormity of the offence of keeping 
“their brethren” as slaves got in war; he pro- 
tested earnestly against adding this great offence 
of unnatural and sinful cruelty (Lev. xxv. 43, 44; 
Mic. ii 8, 9) to the already overwhelming amount 
of their own vational sins; and such was the 
effect of his spirited remonstrance, and the oppos- 
ing tide of popular feeling, that ‘‘the armed men 
left the captives and the spoil before the princes 
and all the congregation.” 

15, the men which were expressed by name 
rose up. These were either the ‘heads of the 
children of Ephraim” (mentioned in v. 12), or some 
other leading individuals chosen for the benevolent 
office. Under their kindly superintendence, the 


Ahaz’s idolatry 


then they returned to Samaria. 
16 
17 him, For ‘again the 
18 carried away ° captives. 


the low country, and of the south of Judah, and had taken Beth-shemesh, 


19 and they dwelt there. 


2 CHRONICLES XXVIII. 


drink, and anointed them, and carried all the feeble of them upon asses, 
and brought them to Jericho, "the city of palm trees, to their brethren: 


At ‘that time did king Ahaz send unto the kings of Assyria to hel 
domites had come and smitten Judah, an 
The “Philistines also had invaded the cities of |‘ Lv: 26. 18. 


in his distress. 
B. ©. 731. 


Ww. 


5 acap- 


tivity. 
and Ajalon, and Gederoth, and Shocho with the villages thereof, and * Joab. 15.22 
Timnah with the villages thereof, Gimzo also and the villages thereof: igi 
For the Lorp brought Judah low because of Ahaz | * ch. 21.2 
king of “Israel; for he made “Judah naked, and transgressed sore against | “ x. 5: a 
20 the Lorp. And *Tilgath-pilneser king of Assyria came unto him, and |, Ets: an 
For Ahaz took away a| ckiie7- 


21 distressed him, but strengthened him not. : 
portion out of the house of the Lorn, and out of the house of the king,| » 
and of the princes, and gave it unto the king of Assyria: but he helped 


him not, 
22 And in the time 


23 Lorp: this is that king Ahaz. 


24 may help me. 
Ahaz gathered 


in ever 
26 


prisoners were not only released, but out of the 
spoils were comfortably relieved with food and 
clothing, and conveyed as far as Jericho on their 
way back to their own homes. This is a beautiful 
incident, and full of interest, as showing that 
even at this period of national decline there were 
a a few who stedfastly adhered to the law of 


16. At that time did king Ahag send unto the 
kings of Assyria—“kings,” the plural for the 
singular, which in many ancient versions is found. 
“At that time” refers to the period of Ahaz’s 
ie distress, when, after a succession of defeats, 

e retreated within the walls of Jerusalem, 
whither, either in the same or a subsequent cam- 
paign, the Syrian and Israelitish allies marched 

0 seaba:f? him (sée on 2 Ki, xvi. 7-9), Though 

delivered from this danger, other enemies infested 

is dominions both on the south avd the west. 
17. again the Edomites had'come. This invasion 
must have been after Rezin (at the beginning of 
the late Syro-Israelitish war) had released that 
pore from the yoke of Judah (ch. xv. 11: cf. 2 

L xvi, 6; Isa. vii., viii., ix., relating to this 

ae 18. Gederoth—on the Philistine frontier 
Josh, xv. 41). Shocho—or Socah ice xv. 35), 
now Shuweikeh, a town in the valley of Juda 
see on 1 Sam. xvii, 1), Gimzo—now Jimzu, a 
ittle east of Ludd " dda) (Robinson's ‘ Biblical 
searches,’ iii., p. y All these disasters, by 
which the “Lord brought Judah low,” was be- 
cause of Ahaz, king of Israel (Judah) (see ch. xxi. 
2; xxiv. 16; xxviii 27), who “made Judah naked, 
and transgressed sore against the Lord.” 20. 
Tilgath-plineser.. . distressed him, but strength- 
ened him not—i, ¢é., notwithstanding the tem- 
rary relief which Tilgath-pilneser afforded him 
y the conquest of Damascus and the slaughter of 


Bezin (2 Ki. xvi, 9), i advantage resulted from | S 


“of his distress did he trespass yet more against the 
For *he sacrificed unto the gods of 
®Damascus, which smote him: and he said, Because the gods of the 
kings of Syria help them, therefore will I 
But they were the ruin of him, and of all Israel. And 
together the vessels of the house of God, and cut in pieces 
the vessels of the house of God, °and shut up the doors of the house of 
25 the Lorp, and he made him altars in every corner of Jerusalem. And 
i several city of Judah he made high places 7to burn incense 
unto other gods, and provoked to anger the Lorp God of his fathers. 
Now ‘the rest of his acts and of all his ways, first and last, behold, 


* ch, 25. 14. 
6 Darmesek. 
@ Jer, 43, 17, 


sacrifice to them, that “they 


offer. 
° 2Ki 16,19, 
20. 


ch. 20, 34, 
ch, 27, 7-9, 


it, for Tilgath-pilneser spent the winter in volup- 
tuous revelry at Damascus; and the connection 
formed with the Assyrian king was eventually. & 
source of new and greater calamities and humilia- 
tion to the kingdom of Judah (vz. 2, 3). ‘The 
expression, ‘‘distressed him, but strengthened him 
not,” should probably be understood simply of 
the exhausting effects of the tribute payments, 
and not of any failure of the Assyrian king to per- 
form his compact relating to the Syro-Israelitish 
invasion. The silence of the Chronicles as to the 
aid given on that occasion is remarkable, and not 
easy to explain. Possibly the chronicler deemed 
it but of little worth, Seeing that, after all, it had 
proved unable to save either Ahaz from further 
foliage or his kingdom from the hostile 
inroads of his bitterest enemies’ (Vance Smith, 
* Prophecies relating to the Assyrians,’ p. 27). The 
eeey case of Judah, after Ahaz had invoked 
the aid of the Assyrians, is paralleled in our early 
history by the Britons in voking the Saxons against 
the Scots and Picts. The Saxons did come and 
help them in repelling the northern invaders, but 
oy remained masters of the country. 
-27.—His Ipocatry mn HIs Distress, 

22. in the time of his distress did he trespass 
yet more. This infatuated king surrendered him- 
self to the influence of idolatry, and exerted his 
royal authority to extend it, with the intensity of 
a Bae, with the ignorance and servile fear of 
a heathen (v. 23: ef. Jer. xliv. 16-18; Hos. ii. 5), 
and a ruthless detiance of God (2 Ki. xvi. 10-20), 
this is that king Ahaz. The original, ‘this king 
Ahaz,’ ia more terse and pointed. 23. For he 
sacrificed unto the gods of Damascus. His 
superstitious mind led him to believe that he 
would, by doing them hom e, obtain some 
share of the favours they had bestowed on the 
yrians, 


The house 2 CHRONICLES XXIX. of God cleansed. 
27 they are written in the book of the kings of Judah and Israel. And| 3°72 
Ahaz slept with his fathers, and they Hiricd him in the city, even in| CHAP. 2 
Jerusalem; but they brought him not into the sepulchres of the kings of | *? #8 1. 
Israel: and Hezekiah his son reigned in his stead. ee 
29 HEZEKIAH “began to reign when he was five and twenty years old Hos. 1 
and he reigned nine and twenty years in Jerusalem. And his mother’s | °°: 26 5. 
2 name was Abijah, the daughter of Zechariah. And he did that which vores ae 
os nee in the sight of the Lorp, according to all that David his father | ¢ 1 Cbr.16.12 
one, ch. 35. 6, 
3 He, in the “first year of his reign, in the first month, ¢opened Mee 
4 doors of the house of the Lorn, and repaired them. And ts Achat 4 cre a 
in the priests and the Levites, and gathered them together into the east |, a7 ine 
5 street, and said unto them, Hear me, ye Levites; ‘sanctify now your- ae me 
selves, and sanctify the house of the Lorp God of your fathers, and carry | eb. 23. 2 
6 forth the ‘filthiness out of the holy place. For our fazhers have tres- | Commo 
passed, and done that which was evil in the eyes of the Lorp our God ae 
and have forsaken him, and have /turned away their faces from the | Dent 2.25 
7 habitation of the Lorp, and turned their backs. Also ’they have shut |‘ 5a vs 3 
up the doors of the porch, and put out the lamps, and have not burnt Jer. 10.8. 
incense nor offered burnt offerings in the holy place unto the God of| Je %.% 
8 Israel, Wherefore the *wrath of the Lorp was upon Judah and Jeru-| jer o9,18 
salem, and he hath delivered them to ’trouble, to astonishment, and to |s an ss ka 
9 ‘hissing, as ye see with your eyes. For, lo, /our fathers have fallen by|, &™: 
the sword, and our sons and our daughters and our wives are in captivity Cone 
10 for this. Now é¢ és in mine heart to make *a covenant with the LorD| now de- 
11 God of Israel, that his fierce wrath may turn away from us. My sons,| célved 
*be not now negligent; for the Lorp hath ‘chosen you to stand before | ; ea 
him, to serve him, and that ye should minister unto him, and Sburn| Num eu. 
incense. pray: 
12 Then the Levites arose, Mahath the son of Amasai, and Joel the son |s bgp se 
sacrifice. 


of Azariah, of the sons of the Kohathites: and of the sons of Merari; 
ioe eee On eee ee rn 


CHAP. XXIX. 1, 2.—Hzzex1an’s coop Rzien. 

1. Hezekiah began to reign, &c.—(see on 2 Ki. 
xviii. 1-3.) His mother’s name, which, in the pas- 
sage referred to, appears in an abridged form, is 
here given in full. } 

3-11.—HE RESTORES RELIGION. 

3, in the first year of his reign, in the first 
month—not the first month after his accession to 
the throne, but in Nisan, the first month of the 
sacred year, the season appointed for the celebra- 
tion of the passover. opened the doors of the 
house of the Lord—which had been closed up 
by his father (ch. xxviii. 24). and repaired them 
—or embellished them (cf. 2 Ki. xviii. 16). 4 the 
east street—the court of the priests, which fronted 
the eastern gate of the temple. _Assembling the 
priests and Levites there, he enjoined them to set 
about the immediate purification of the temple. 
It does not appear that the order referred to the 
removal of idols, for objects of idolatrous homage 
could scarcely have been put there, seeing the 
doors had been shut up; but in its forsaken and 
desolate state the temple and its courts had been 

olluted by every kind of impurities. 6. our 

athers have trespassed. Ahaz and the genera- 
tion contemporary with him were s ig meant, 
for they ‘‘ turned away their faces from the babi- 
tation of the Lord;” and whether or not they 
turned east to the rising sun, they abandoned the 
worship of God. 7. they... shut up the doors of 
the porch—so that the sacred ritual was entirely 
discontinued. 8. Wherefore the wrath of the Lord 
‘was upon Judah and cas This pious king 


had the discernment to ascribe all the national 
calamities that had befallen the pee to the 
true cause—viz., apostasy from God. The country 
had been laid waste by successive wars of invasion 
and its resources drained—many families mourne 
members of their household still suffering the 
miseries of foreign captivity—all their former pros- 
perity and glory had fled—and to what was this 

ainful and humiliating state of affairs to be 
raced, but the manifest judgment of God upon 
the kingdom for its sins? 10. Now it is in mine 
heart to make a covenant with...God. Convinced 
of the sin and bitter fruits of idolatry, Hezekiah 
intended to reverse the policy of his father, and to 
restore, in all its ancient purity and glory, the 
worship of the true God, His announcement of 
this resolution at the beginning of his reign attests 
his sincere piety, and it also proves the strength 
of his conviction that righteousness exalteth a 
nation ; for, instead of waiting till his throne was 
consolidated, he devised measures of national re- 
formation at the beginning of his reign, and 
vigorously faced all the difficulties which, in such 
a course, he had to encounter, after the people’s 
habits had so long been moulded to idolatry. His 
intentions were first disclosed to this meeting of 
the priests and Levites—for the agency of these 
oneey was to be employed in carrying them into 
effect. 

12-36.—Tuxr House or GoD CLEANSED. 

12, Then the Levites arose. Fourteen chiefs 
undertook the duty of collecting and preparing 
their brethren for the important work of ‘cleans- 


Hezekiah offers 2 CHRONICLES XXIX. solemn sacrifice. 


Kish the son of Abdi, and Azariah the son of Jehalelel: and of the Ger- 


B. C. 726. 


13 shonites; Joah the son of Zimmah, and Eden the son of Joah: and of | * &. in the 


the sons of Elizaphan; Shimri and Jeiel: and of the sons of Asaph; 
14 Zechariah and Mattaniah: and of the sons of Heman; Jehiel and Shimei: 
15 and of the sons of Jeduthun; Shemaiah and Uzziel. And they gathered 
their brethren, and sanctified themselves, and came, according to the 
commandment of the king, *by the words of the Lorp, “to cleanse the 
16 house of the Lorp. And the priests went into “the inner part of the 
house of the Lorp, to cleanse zt, and brought out all the uncleanness that 
they found in the temple of the Lorp into the court of the house of the 
Lorp. And the Levites took ¢t, to carry it out abroad into the brook 
17 Kidron. Now they began on the first day of the first month to sanctify, 
and on the eighth day of the month came they to the “porch of the Lorp: 
so they sanctified the house of the Lozr in sgh days; and in the six- 
teenth day of the first month they made an end. ; r 
18 Then ihe went in to Hesuee the king, and said, We have cleansed 
all the house of the Lop, and the altar of burnt offering, with all the 
vessels thereof, and the showbread table, with all the vessels thereof. 
19 Moreover all the vessels, which king Ahaz in his reign did ? cast away in 
his transgression, have we prepared and sanctified, and, behold, they are 
before the altar of the Lorp. . 
20 Then Hezekiah the king rose early, and gathered the rulers of the city, 
21 and went up to the house of the Lorp. And they brought seven bullocks, 
and seven rams, and seven lambs, and seven he-goats, for a °sin offering 
for the kingdom, and for the sanctwary, and for Judah. And he com. 
_manded the priests the sons of Aaron to offer them on the altar of the 
22 Lorp. So they killed the bullocks, and the priests received the blood, 
and "sprinkled i¢ on the altar: likewise, when they had killed the rams, 
they sprinkled the blood upon the altar: they killed also the lambs, and 
23 they sprinkled the blood upon the altar, And they brought "forth the 
he-goats for the sin offering before the king and the congregation; and 
24 they laid their *hands upon them: and the priests killed them, and they 
made reconciliation ‘with their blood upon the altar, “to make an atone- 
ment for all Israel: for the king commanded that the burnt offering and 
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Lev. 18. 34. 


Col. 1. 20, 


ing the Lord’s house.’ Beginning with the outer | of the king and his predecessors; “for the sanc- 


courts —that of the priests and that of the people | tuary”—i, e., for the sins 


of the priests themselves, 


—the cleansing of these occupied eight days, after | and for the desecration of the temple; ‘‘and for 


which they set themselves to purify the 1luterior; | Judah”. 


—i. e., for the people, who, by their volun- 


but as the Levites were not allowed to enter tary consent, were involved in the guilt of the 
within the walls of the temple, the priests brought | national apostasy. When the nation had igno- 
all the sweepings out to the porch, where they | rantly fallen into the sin of idolatry, the sacrifice 


were received by the Levites, and thrown into | of a single bulloc 


k or goat was prescribed, with 


the brook Kidron. This took eight days more; | the addition of another bullock as a burnt offer- 
and at the end of this period they repaired to the | ing. But when the apostasy had been general and 


palace, and announced that not only had the | aggravated, involvin 
whole of the sacred edifice, within and without, aEpeiies rites of religion, 
undergone a thorough purification, but all the |o 

vessels which the late king had taken away and | and a goat [on the use of 
applied to a common use in his palace had been 


not only the neglect of the 
; but also the adoption 
foreign and heathen observances, both a bullock 
the word YD¥, he-goat, 


2 ’ see ‘Introduction’ to Chronicles] were required as 
restored “‘and sanctified.” 19. did cast away articular sacrifices, with the es] praddar bullock 
ee hee 18 @ éuiavev|—which he had profaned or 4 

e 


or the burnt offering, which beto 


ened the revival 


of the ancient ritual. Thus Hezekiah, on re-open- 
20, Then Hezekiah the king rose early, and | ing the temple after it had been for some time 


gathered the rulers of the city. His anxiety to | closed and many forei 


euter eee the expiatovy service with all possible | offered for the two offences an ex 
despatch, 


prepared for it, preventeg his summoning the | in sacrifice were offered 
whole representa’ 

number of victims having been provided, and the | to praise God in their sever; 
officers of the temple having sanctified. themselves different classes, 
according to the directions of the law, the priests | have been a fem: 
were appointed to offer sacrifices of atonemeat and with musical 


gn superstitions introduced, 
: iating sacrifice 
now that the temple had been properly | of bullocks and goats. Animals or the kinds used 


) tl in sacri a sevens—that number 
ives of Israel, The requisite | indicating completeness. T e Levites were ordered 
al choirs, divided into 
amongst which there seems to 
ale choir (see on 1 Chr, xxv. 5); 
instruments, which, although not 


successively ‘for the Meemonti se ¢, for the sins | originally used in the tabernacle, had been enlisted 


The zeal of the Levites. 2 CHRONICLES XXIX. 


25 the sin offering should be made for all Israel. And “he set the Levites in 
the house of the Lorp with cymbals, with psalteries, and with harps, 
“according to the commandment of David, and of *Gad the king’s seer, 
and Nathan the prophet: *for so was the commandment ®of the Lorp 

26 ®by his prophets. And the Levites stood with the instruments ‘of David, 

27 and the priests with “the trumpets. And Hezekiah commanded to offer 
the burnt offering upon the altar. And !°when the burnt offering began, 
>the song of the Lorp began also with the trumpets, and with the 

28 instruments ordained by David king of Israel. And all the congregation 
worshipped, and the singers sang, and the trumpeters sounded: and all 

29 this continued until the burnt offering was finished. And when they had 
made an end of offering, “the king and all that were }*present with him 

30 bowed themselves, and worshipped. Moreover Hezekiah the king and the 

princes commanded the Levites to sing praise unto the Lorp with the 

words of David, and of Asaph the seer: and they sang “praises with glad- 
ness, and they bowed their leafs and worshipped. 

Then Hezekiah answered and said, Now ye have 1 consecrated your- 
selves unto the Lorp, come near and bring sacrifices and thank ‘offerings 
into the house of the Lorp. And the congregation brought in sacrifices 
and thank offerings; and as many as were of a free heart, burnt offerings. 
32 And the number of the burnt offerings, which the congregation brought, 

was threescore and ten bullocks, an hundred rams, and two hundred 

33 lambs: all these were for a burnt offering to the Lorp. And the conse- 

34 crated things «ere six hundred oxen and three thousand sheep. But the 
priests were too few, so that they could not flay all the burnt offerings: 
wherefore /their brethren the Levites did help them, till the work was 
ended, and until the other priests had sanctified themselves: *%for the 
Levites were more *upright in heart to sanctify themselves than the 

35 priests. And also the burnt offerings were in abundance, with ‘the fat 
of the peace offerings, and /the drink offerings for every burnt offering. 

86 So the service of the house of the Lorp was set in order, And Hezekiah 
rejoiced, and all the people, that God had prepared the people: for “the 
thing was done suddenly. 


31 


in offering sacrifice. 
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Acts 2 41, 


in the service of Divine worship by David, on the 
advice of the prophets Gad and Nathan, as well 
calculated to animate the devotions of the people. 
i be taken off by the officers, 


sent. 34, the priests were too few... 
their brethren the Levites did help them. The 
skins of beasts intended as peace offerings might 
ecause in such cases 


wherefore 


At the close of the special services of the occasion 
—viz., the offering of atonement sacrifices—the 
king and all civic rulers who were present joined 
in the worship. A grand anthem was sung (v. 30) 
by the choir, consisting of some of the Psalms of 

avid and Asaph (the name of Asaph, as a writer 
of sacred SODES, is still famous in the East, parti- 
eularlyin Affghanistan and the valley of Cashmere: 
Wolff's ‘Missionary Researches,’ p. 493), and a 
great number of thank offerings, praise offerings, 
and free-will burnt offerings were presented at the 
invitation of the king. Thus, at the restoration 
of the Divine service in the time of Hezekiah, the 
sacred odes or hymns of David were publicly 
recognized as part of the divinely-appointed wor- 
ship of Zion. But, as Saalschutz observes (‘ Arch- 
gol. der Hebr.,’i., p. 299), no notice is taken of 
women with timbrels, and dances (see on 2 Sam. vi. 
14, 20, 22), so that this element was discontinued 
after David’s death. 

31, Hezekiah ... said, Now ye have conse- 
crated yourselves unto the Lord, come near. 
This address was made to the priests, as being 
bow, by the sacrifice of the expiation offerings. 
avew consecrated to the service of God, an 
qualified to resume the functions of their sacred 
office (Exod. xxviii. 41; xxix. 32), the congrega- 
tion brought in—i.¢., tar body of civic rulers pre- 


the carcase was not wholly laid upon the altar; 
but animals meant for burnt offerings, which were 
wholly consumed by fire, could be flayed by the 
priests alone, not even Levites being allowed to 
touch them, except, asbere, in_ cases of unavoid- 
able necessity (ch. xxxv. 11). The duty being as- 
signed by the law to the priests (Lev. i. 6), was 
construed by consuetudinary practice as an ex- 
clusion of all others not connected with the 
Aaronic family. for the Levites were more up- 
right in heart to sanctify themselves than the 
priests—i. ¢., displayed greater alacrity than the 
priests. This service was hastened on by the 
irrepressible solicitude of the rig and whether 
it was that many of the priests being absent in 
the country, had not arrived in time—whether, 
from the long interruption of the public duties, 
some of them had relaxed in their wonted atten» 
tion to persoval cleanliness, and had many pre- 
parations to make—or whether, from some nev ing 
articipated in the idolatrous services introduce 
By Abaz, they were backward in repairing to the 
temple—a reflection does seem to be cast upon 
their order as dilatory and not universally ready 
for duty (cf. ch. xxx. 15), Thus was the pewly- 
consecrated temple re-opened, to the no small joy 
of the pious king and all the people, 


Hezekiah proclaims 
80_ AND Hezekiah sent+to all 


3 Jerusalem, to keep the 
not keep it at that time, 
selves sufficiently, 

4 Jerusalem. And 
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Israel and Judah, and wrote letters also to 

Ephraim and Manasseh, that they should come to the house of the Lorp 
2 at Jerusalem, to keep the passover unto the Lorp God of Israel, For the 

king had taken counsel, and his princes, and all the congregation in 
passover in the “second month. For they could 
“because the priests had not sanctified them- 
neither had the people gathered themselves together to 
the thing !pleased the king and all the congregation. 
5 So they established a decree to make proclamation throughout all Israel, 


a passorer. 
B. C. 724, 


OBAP. 30. 

* Num 9.10, 

6 Ex, 124 

* ch. 29 74 

1 was right 
in the eyes 
of the 


from Beer-sheba even to Dan, that they should come to keep the passover| ¢, 


unto the Lorp God of Israel at Jerusalem: for they had not done ét of a 


long time in such sort as it was written. 
6 So the posts went with the letters 


throughout all Israel and Judah, and a ; 
the king, saying, Ye children of Israel, ¢turn again unto the Lorp God of 
will return to the remnant of you that 
7 are escaped out of the hand of ‘the kings of Assyria. And be not 
brethren, which trespassed against the 
who therefore ’ gave them up to desolation, as 
as oe fathers were, but * yield 
to 


Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, and he 


‘like your fathers, and like your 
Lorp God of their fathers, 
8 ye see. 


9 his wrath may turn away from you. 
yur brethren and your children 


Lorp your God és gracious \ 
from you, if ye ‘return unto him. 


CHAP, XXX, 1-12—Hezexk1aAH PROCLAIMS A Israelitish sovereign. Hoshe. 


Passover. 


1, Hezekiah sent to all . . . Judah, and 
wrote letters also to Ephraim and Manasseh. 
The names of these leading tribes are used for 
the whole kingdom of Israel. I¢ being judged 
impossible, however, that the temple, the priests, 
and people could be all duly sanctified at the 
usual time evils for the anniversary —viz., 
the fourteenth day of the firat month (N isan)—it 
was resolved, instead of postponing the feast till 
another year, to observe it on the fourteenth day 
of the second month: a liberty which, being in 
certain circumstances (Num. ix. 6-13) granted to 
individuals, might, it was believed, be allowed to 
the whole people. This postponement, however, 
is no proof that inward holiness was an indispen- 
sable qualitication to that solemnity. For “ sanc- 
tified,” in this historical connection, means nothing 
more than being free from ceremonial uncleanness, 
which many, bad men might, and many good men 
might not, be. cometo... Jerusalem, to keep 
the passover. This great religious festival had 
not been regularly observed by the Hebrews in 
their national papacy, for a Pes time, in conse- 
Gente both of the division of the kingdom and 
the any ciscrders that had followed that unhappy 
event. Hezekiab longed extremely to see its obser- 
vance revived; and the expression of hig wishes 
having received a hearty response from the princes 
and chief men of bis own kingdom, the preparatory 
steps were taken for a renewed celebration of the 
national solemnity, 6, they established a decree 
to make proclamation throughout all Israel, &c. 
Hezekiah’s proclamation was, of course, authorita- 
tive in his own kingdom, but it could not have 
been made and circulated in all the towns and 
villages of the neighbourin kingdom without the 
concurrence, or at ga ® permission, of the 


*from the king and his princes 
cecording to the commandment of 


Now *be ye not *stiff-necked, 
yourselves unto the Lorp, and enter in 
sanctified for ever; and serve the Lorp your God, ‘that the fierceness of 
For if ye turn again unto the Lorp, 


shall find 4 compassion before them that 
ead them captive, so that they shall come 


¥and merciful, an 


Jas. 4. 8. 


is sanctuary, which he hath 


a this land: for the 
will not turn away his face 


f ea, the reigning king, 
is described as, thongh evil in some respects, yet 
more favourably disposed to ma ae liberty 
than any of his predecessors since the separation 
of the kingdom. This is Me to be the mean- 
ing of the mitigating clause in his character (2 Ki. 
xy, 2).. It may be added that the great cause 
of religious schism between the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah had been removed by the trans- 
fouoce of the golden calves—first, that of Dan 

y Tiglath-pileser, and secondly, that of Beth-el 
by Shalmanezer; and that in consequénce, multi- 
tudes of the Israelites had resumed their annual 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem a considerable time be- 
ore the issue of Hezekiah’s proclamation. 

. the posts [o-yI5]— runners, or royal mes- 
sengers, who were taken from the king’s body- 
guard (ch. xxiii. 1, 2). Each, well mounted, had 
a certain number of miles to traverse, and, having 
penormes his course, was relieved by another, who 

ad to scour an equal extent of ground; so that, 
as the government messengers were despatched in 
all directions, public edicts were speedily diffused 
throughout the country. The proclamation of 

lezekiah was followed by a verbal address from 
himself, piously urging the duty, and setting forth 
the advantages, of a return in a spirit of true peni- 
tence to the pure faith and institutions which God 
had delivered to their ancestors through Moses. 
the remnant of you, that are escaped out of 
the hand of the kings of Assyria. This implies 
that several expeditions against Israel had alread 
been made by Assyrian invaders :—by Pul (2 Ki. 
XV. 1D). but none of the eople were then removed ; 
at a later period by glath-pileser, when it ap- 
pears that numbers among the tribes east of 

orden (1 Chr. v. 26), and afterwards in the north- 
ern parts of Israel (2 Ki. xv. 20), were carried into 
foreign exile, The invasion of Salmaneser cannot 


The altars 


10 So the posts passed from city to city throu 


11 mocked them. Nevertheless 


13 


and the priests and t 
16 and brought in the burnt offerin 


Moses the man of 
- received of the hand of the Levites: 


multitude of the 
and Zebulun, h 


2 CHRONICLES XXX. of idolatry destroyed. 
h the country of Ephrai Bs 
and Manasseh even unto Zebulun: but “they laughed re esoene aad eb. 26: 16. 
“divers of Asher and Manasseh and of | N° 
12 Zebulun humbled themselves, and came to Jerusalem. Alsv in Judah| Matt.2 3s 
the hand of God was to give them one heart to do the commandment of | * &- 1.1. 
the king and of the princes, ?by the word of the Lorp. Bites 25. 
And there assembled at Jerusalem much people to keep the feast of | Phil 2.13. 
14 unleavened bread in the second month, a very great congregation, And | , Ub. 13 3 
they arose, and took away ‘the altars that were in Jerusalem, and all poe = sc 
the altars for incense took they away, and cast them into the brook Kidron. | Ins. 2.17- 
15 Then they killed the cpu on the fourteenth day of the second month: |, 2" 
e Levites were "ashamed, and sanctified themselves, | » ke th 
t é into the house of the Lorp, And |_ standing. 
they stood in *their place after their manner, according to the law of |’ °* % 
od: the priests sprinkled the blood, which they rae 
ch. 20. 33, 
: For there were many in the congregation that were not sanctified: | 2247-1 
therefore the Levites had the charge of the killing of the passovers for eal i. 
18 every one that was not clean, to sanctify them unto the Lorp. For a] Pro.3,:6. 
ople, even many of Ephraim, and Manasseh, Issachar, | ° ©* ‘6 
| d not cleansed themselves, yet ‘did they eat the passover Baer ia 
otherwise than it was written: but Hezekiah prayed for them, saying, | ¢ found. 
19 The good Lorp pardon every one that “prepareth his heart to seek God, | ” =: 1 1 
the Lorp God of his fathers, though he be not cleansed according to the al 
nd the Lorp hearkened to Hezekiah, | Luke 22,1, 


20 purification of the sanctuary. 
and “healed the. people. 
21 


And the children of Israel that were ®present at Jerusalem kept “the | 


ia 
1 Cor. 5. 7, 


be alluded to, as it did not take place till the 
pi year of Hezekiah’s reign (2 Ki. xvii. 6; xviii. 


9-12). 

10, the posts passed from city to city. It is 
not surprising that after so long a discontinuance 
of the sacred festival, this attempt to revive it 
should, in some quarters, have excited ridicule and 
op ition; and, neoene nny, among the tribes of 

phraim, Manasseh, and Zebulun, Hezekiah’s 
messengers met with open insults and ill-usage 
(cf. Matt, xxii. 1-14). Numbers, however, in these 
bret districts, as well as throughout the kingdom 
of the ten tribes generally, complied with the in- 
vitation; while in the kingdom of Judah there 
was one unanimous feeling of high expectation 
and pious delight. The concourse that repaired to 
Jerusalem on the occasion was very great, and the 
occasion was ever after regarded as one of the 
greatest passovers that had ever been celebrated. 

13-27.—Tur ASSEMBLY DESTROY THE ALTARS 
oF IDOLATRY. 

14 they arose and took away the altars that 
were in Jerusalem. As a necessary preparation 
for the right observance of the et 
solemnity, the removal of the altars was resolve 
upon, which Ahaz had erected in the city (ch. 
xxviil. 24); for, as being the people of God, the 
Hebrews were bound to extirpate all traces of 
idolatry; and it was a happy ba and pledge of 
the iatlecnos of the Spirit pervading the minds of 
the people when they voluntarily undertook this 
important { obineon 5 work. 15, the priests and 
the Levites were ashamed. Though the Levites 
are associated in this statement, the priests were 

rincipally referred to: those of them who had 
been Baatory. or negligent in sanctifying them- 
gelves (ch. xxix. 34) were put to the blush and 
stimulated to their duty by the greater alacrity 
and zeal of the people. fxs the priests sprinkled 


the blood, which they received of the hand of 
the Levites. This was a deviation from the estab- 
lished rules and practices in presenting the offer- 
ings of the temple; and the reason was, that 
numbers present on the occasion having not 
sanctified themselves, the Levites slaughtered the 
paschal victims (see on ch. xxxv. 5) for every one 
that was unclean; while at other times the heads 
of families killed the lambs themselves, the priests 
receiving the blood from their hands and present- 
ing it on the altar. The practice seems to have 
been introduced after the erection of the temple— 
when the people had to kill the passover “in the 
court of the temple”—of taking some of the blood 
and sprinkling it upon the altar; but it was not 
observed at the first celebration of the passover 
in Egypt, nor the second in the Sinaitic wilder- 
ness; and it nowhere appears that there was any 
command laid upon the priests to that effect (see 
on ch. xxxv. 11). Multitudes of the Israelites, 
especially from certain tribes (v. 18), were in this 
unsanctitied state, and yet they ate the passover 
—an exceptional feature, and one opposed to the 
law (Num. ix. 6: cf. Josephus, ‘Jewish Wars,’ b. 
vi., ch. ix., sec. 3); but this exception was allowed 
in answer to Hezekiah’s prayer (vv. 18-20). 
20. the Lord . , . healed the people. We 
imagine the whole affair to have been the follow- 


‘ing: in consequence of their transgressions they 


had cause to fear disease and even death (Lev. xv. 
31). Hezekiah prayed for the nation, which was 
an the point of being diseased, aud might there- 
fore be regarded as sick already (Bertheau). But 
the statement may be considered as expressed 
in metaphorical language, and meaning that the 
people were restored from their miserable state of 
guilt and apostasy to repentance and reformation 
of life. 

21, the children of Israel... kept the feast. 


Hezekiah appoints the 


feast of unleavened bread seven days with 
and the priests praised the Lorp day by 


throughout the : 
confession to the Lorp God of their fathers. 
23 


ten thousand sheep: an 


heaven. 


and cut down the 
altars out of all 


cities, 


after their courses, eve 


2 CHRONICLES XXXI. courses of the priests. 
eat gladness: and the Levites | _3 & 7 _ 
aes singing with “loud instru- |’ over 
22 ments unto the Lorp. And Hezekiah spake *comfortably unto all the} tirength. 
Levites *that taught the good knowledge of the Lorp: and they did eat | tothe 
feast seven days, offering peace offerings, and *making woe 
Isa. 40. 2 
And the whole assembly took counsel to keep *other seven days: and | © Deut. sa.10, 
24 they kept other seven davemli gladness, For Hezekiah king of Judah | e+ 
*did give to the congregation a thousand bullocks and seven thousand | tim. 42 
sheep; and the princes gave to the congregation a thousand bullocks and ¥ Ezra 10. 11, 
a a great number of priests “sanctified themselves. | § ora ae 
25 And all the congregation of Judah, with the priests and the Levites,| oy ogerea. 
and all the congregation ’that came out of Israel, and the strangers that oh SB 
26 came out of the land of Israel, and that dwelt in Judah, rejoiced. So Ranks 
there was great joy in Jerusalem: for since the time of Solomon the son | + Nam. 62, 
27 of David king of Israel there was not the like in Jerusalem. Then the | »the tati- 
iests the Levites arose and blessed ‘the people: and their voice was nae 
eard, and their prayer came up to “his holy dwelling place, eren unto} ess. 
Ps. 6& 5, 
31 NOW when al} this was finished, all Israel that were ‘present oa 
went out to the cities of Judah, and “brake the *images in pieces, ae 
oves, and threw down the high places and the |: jouna 
udah and Benjamin, in Ephraim also and Ma-|¢2K1 1.4 
nasseh, ® until they had utterly destroyed them all. Then all the |? een 
children of Israel returned, every man to his possession, into their own |, wanes 
make an 
2 And Hezekiah appointed >the courses of the priests and the Levites aden 2 T 
man according to his service, the priests and |" } Cpr ie ¢ 
Levites “for burnt offerings and for peace offerings, to minister, and to | « 1 chr 23.30. 


_ eee 


The time appointed by the law for the continuance 
of the feast was seven days; but in consequence 
of its having been allowed to fall so long into 
desuetude, they doubled the period of celebra- 
tion, and kept it fourteen days with unabated 
satisfaction and joy, materials for the additional 
sacrificial meals, amounting to 2,000 bullocks 
and 17,000 sheep, bein supplied Py the muni- 
ficence of the king and the princes. ‘There would 

more even than those mentioned; for the 
general law at all the great festivals was, none 
should appear before the Lord empty (Exod. 
xxiii; 15; Deut. xvi. 16). [These private and 
voluntary offerings were called nyyn, a festival.} 
22. Hezekiah spake comfortably unto all the 
Levites that taught the good kmowledge of 
the Lord. It was quite in accordance with the 
character of this good king to encourage the Levites 
in the work of religious instruction, and they 


did eat throughout the feast seven days Doak) | to 


apioy~n¥}—-and they did eat the festival seven 


days. [In like manner the Septuagint has xai 
ouveréhecay tiv éopthy Tay akipov emrd hépas, 
and Shey, fulfilled (observed) the festival of un- 
leavened bread seven days.) 

24, & great number of priests sanctified them- 
selves—so that there would be a sufficient num- 
ber of hands for the additional services, 26, since 
the time of Solomon . . . there was not the like 

Jerucalem. ‘The annual festivals, after the 
schism in the kingdom, seem to have decayed in 
regularity as well as magnificence of observance. 
27. the priests . .- arose and blessed the people 
—(ecee on Num. vi, 23-27. 


CHAP. XXXI. 1-10.—Tuz Prorre FORWARD 
IN DESTROYING IDoLATRY. 

1, all Israel... present went out to the 
cities of Judah. The solemnities of this paschal 
season left a deep and salutary impression on the 
minds of the assembled Soe: attachment 
to the ancient institutions of their country was 
extensively revived; ardour in the service of God 
animated every bosom; and, under the impulse of 
the devout feelings inspired by the occasion, they 
took measures at the close of the passover for 
extirpating idolatrous statues and altars out of 
every city, as at the beginning of the festival they 
had done in Jerusalem. Judah and Benjamin— 
denotes the southern kingdom. Ephraim also 
and Manasseh—refer to the northern kingdom. 
This unsparing demolition of the monuments of 
idolatry would receive all Het more from the 
king and public authorities of the former; and 
the force of the popular movement was sufficient 
effect the same results among the tribes of 
Israel, whatever opposition the power of Hoshea, 
or the invectives of some profane brethren, might 
have made. Thus the reign of idolatry bein 
completely overthrown, and the pure worship 0 
God re-established throughout the land, the people 
returned every one to their own home, in the con- 
fident expectation that, through the Divine bless- 
ing, psf enjoy a happy future of national 
peace and prosperity. 

2. Hezekiah appointed the courses of the 
priests, &c. The king now turned his attention 
to provide for the orderly performance of the 
temple worship—arranging the priests and 
Levites in their courses, assigning to every one 

Proper place aud functions—and issuing 


Hezekiah appoints 


written in the “law of the Lorp. 


4 Moreover he commanded the people that dwelt in Jerusalem to give 

the ‘portion of the priests and the Levites, that they might be encour- 

5 aged in /the law of the Lorp. And as soon as the commandment ‘came 

abroad, the children of Israel brought in abundance ‘the first-fruits of 

corn, wine, and oil, and *honey, and of all the increase of the field; and 

6 the tithe of all ¢hings brought they in abundantly. And concerning the 

children of Israel and Judah, that dwelt in the cities of Judah, they also 

brought in the tithe of oxen and sheep, and the “tithe of holy things 

which were consecrated unto the Lorp their God, and laid them *by 

7 heaps. In the third month they began to lay the foundation of the 

8 heaps, and finished them in the seventh month. And when Hezekiah 

and the princes came and saw the heaps, they blessed the Lorp, and ‘his 

9 pou Israel. Then Hezekiah questioned with the 

10 Levites concerning the heaps. And Azariah the chief priest of the 
house of Zadok answered him, and said, Since /the people began to brin 
the offerings into the house of the Lorp, we have had enough to eat, an 

have left plenty: for the Lorp hath blessed his people; and that which 


is left zs this great store. 


il 
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3 give thanks, and to praise in the gates of the tents of the Lorp. He 
appointed also the king’s portion of his substance for the burnt offerings, 
to wit, for the morning and evening burnt offerings, and the burnt offerings 
for the sabbaths, and for the new moons, and for the set feasts, as it 28 


Then Hezekiah commanded to prepare 7chambers in the house of the 
12 Lorp; and they prepared them, and brought in the offerings and the 

tithes and the dedicated things faithfully: over * which Cononiah the 
13 Levite was ruler, and Shimei his brother was the next. And Jehiel, and 
Azaziah, and Nahath, and Asahel, and Jerimoth, and Jozabad, and Eliel, 
and Ismachiah, and Mahath, and Benaiah, were overseers under the 
hand of Cononiah-and Shimei his brother, at the commandment of 


officers of tithes. 


B.C. 726. 


¢@ Num. 28. 1, 
Num. 2.1, 
* Num. 18 3. 
Neh. 13, 10, 


1 Cor. 16.20. 
Jas, 1. 18, 
5 Or, dates. 
4 Lav. 27. 30. 
Deut.14.28, 
6 heaps, 
| heaps. 
¢ Deut. 33.29, 
2 Sam. 6.18 
1 Kt 6. 65, 
66, 
ch. 6, 8 
Pa, 33, 12, 
Ps, 144 15, 
J Hag 2 19, 
Mal. 3. 10, 
1 Tim. 4. 8, 
T Or. store- 
houses, 
& Neh. 13, 13, 
8 at the 
hand. 


riests and the 


edicts for the regular payment of those dues from 
which the revenues of the sanctuary were derived. 
in the gates of the tents of the Lord [7773 
njm rizy2]—in the gates of the camps of the Lord; 
é..¢., the area inclosed by the outer wall of the 
temple. To set a proper example to his subjects 
his own proportion was announced in the firs 
instance, for to the king it belonged, out of his 
rivy purse, to defray the expenses of the altar, 
both stated and occasional (Num. xxviii. 3, 4, 9, 
11, 19); and in making this contribution from his 
own means, Hezekiah followed the course which 
David and Solomon had taken before him (see on 
cb. viii. 14; 1 Ki. ix. 25). Afterwards he re-ap- 
inted the people’s dues to the temple; and from 
its being necessary to issue @ royal mandate in 
reference to this matter, it pppee that the sacred 
tribute had been either totally neglected, or as the 
idolatrous princes were known to appropriate it to 
their own purposes, the people had in many.cases 
refused or evaded the duty. But in the improved 
state of public feeling Hezekiah’s commandment 
was readily obeyed, and contributions of first-fruits 
and tithes were poured in with great liberalit 
from all parts of Judah, as well as from Israe 
The first-fruits, even.of some articles of produce 
that were unfit for sacrifice (Lev. ii. 11), such as 
[227] honey (of bees (margin, dates: see on Gen. 
xliii, 11), were appropriated to the priests (Num. 
xviii, 12, 13; Deut. xviii. 4); the tithes (Lev. xxvii. 
31) were intended for the support of the whole 
Levitical tribe (Num. xviii. 8, 20, 24). pits 
6, and laid them by heaps. The contributions 
began to be sent in a after the celebration 


of the passover, which had taken place in the 
middle of the second month. Some time would 
elapse before the king’s order reached all parts of 
the kingdom. The wheat harvest occurred in the 
third month, so that the sheaves of that grain, 
being presented before any other, formed ‘“‘ the 
foundation”—an under-layer in the corn stores of 
the temple; and the first-fruits of their land pro- 
duce being successively sent in all the summer till 
the close of the fruit and vintage season—i. e., the 
seventh month—continued to raise heap upon 
heap. 9. Hezekiah questioned with the priests 
and the Levites concerning the heaps. The ob- 
ject of his enquiries was to ascertain whether 
the supplies afforded the prospect of a sufficient 
maintenance for the members of the sacred order. 
10. Azariah ... answered .,. we have had 
enough. This is probably the person mentioned, 
ch. xxvi. 17, and his reply was to the following 
purport:—There has been an abundant harvest, 
and a corresponding plenty in the incoming of 
first-fruits and tithes; the people have testified 
their gratitude to Him who has crowned the year 
with His goodness by their liberality toward His 
servants. 

11-19,—HEzEKIAH APPOINTS OFFICERS TO DIS- 
POSE OF THE TITHES. 

11. Hezekiah commanded to prepare chambers 
—astore-houses, granaries, orcellars. Either the old 
ones, which had been allowed through neglect to 
fall into decay, were to be repaired, or additional 
ones built. Private individuals brought their own 
first-fruits to the temple; but the tithes were 
levied by the Levites, who kept a faithful account 
of them in their several places of abode, and 


The tnvasion of Judah 
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by Sennacherib, 


14 Hezekiah the king, and Azariah the ruler of the house of God. And —— 
Kore the son of Imnah the Levite, the porter toward the east, was over apes 
the free-will offerings of God, to distribute the oblations of the Lorn, and} Josses, 

15 the most holy things. And !next him were Eden, and Miniamin, and | tat nis 
Jeshua, and Shemaiah, Amariah, and Shecaniah, in ‘the cities of the ee un 
priests, in their “set office, to give to their brethren by courses, as well 110r, trast, 

16 to the great as to the small: besides their genealogy of males, from three aL OPE 9.3% 
years old and upward, even unto every one that entereth into the house naam 
of the Lorp, his }?daily portion for their service in their charges according | the day 

17 to their courses; both to the genealogy of the priests by the house of their upon his 
fathers, and the Levites from “twenty years old and upward, in their | ,, yA Cam 

18 charges by their courses; and to the peer sce of all their little ones,| 47. 
their wives, and their sons, and their daughters, through all the congre- 18 Or, trast, 
gation: for in their 1%set office they sanctified themselves in holiness: ae ap 

19 also of the sons of Aaron the priests, which were in “the fields of the Rgaieosis. 
suburbs of their cities, in every several city, the men that were “expressed |? 2 = ss 
by name, to give portions to all the males among the priests, and to all apg 
that were reckoned by genealogies among the Levites. ; Acts 2%. 10. 

20 And thus did Hezekiah throughout all Judah, and ? wrought that which He ake 

21 was good and right and truth before the Lorp his God. And in every | "yoni y. 
work that he began in the service of the house of God, and in the law,| Pets. 
and in the commandments, to seek his God, he did i¢ with all his heart, | Pro. 8.9. 
“and prospered, a ac eel 

32 AFTER “these things, and the establishment thereof, Sennacherib tee 
king of Assyria came, and entered into Judah, and encamped against the | «9x4 i812 
fenced cities, and thought }to win them for himself. Ina. 36. 1. 

2 And when Hezekiah saw that Sennacherib was come, and that *he was |* ae 
3 purposed to fight against Jerusalem, he took counsel with his princes and | s nis face 
is mighty men to stop the waters of the fountains which zere without | wasto 
4 the city: and they did help him. So there was gathered much people | , 7 
together, who stopped all the fountains, and the brook that 3ran through | fowea 


transmitted the allotted proportion to the priests. 

fficers were appointed to distribute equal rations 
to all in the cities of the priests who, from age or 
other reasons, could not repair to the temple. 
With the exception of children under three years 
of age—an exception made probably from their 
being considered unfit to receive solid food—lists 
were kept of the number and age of every male. 
of iene according to their fathers’ house, anc 
Levites from twenty years (see Num. vi. 3; xxviii. 
24; 1 Chr. xxiii. 24). But, besides, provision was 
also made for their wives, daughters, and servants. 
18. for in their set office they sanctified them- 
selves. This is the reason assigned for providin 
for the wives and children out of the revenues o 
the sanctuary—that priests, withdrawing from 
those secular pursuits by which they might have 
maintained their households, devoted themselves 
entirely to the functions of the ministry. 

20, oh.—H IS SINCERITY OF HEART. 

20, Hezekiah... wrought that which was good 
and right. He displayed the qualities of a con- 
stitutional king, in restoring and upholding the 
ancient iastitutions of the kingdom, while his 
zealous and persevering efforts to promote the 
cause of true religion and the best interests of his 
subjects entitled him to be ranked with the moat 
illustrious of his pp tecesnars (2 Ki, xviii, 5), 

CHAP, XXXII. 1-20.—SEnNACHERIB INVADES 

UDAR. 

1, After these things, and the establishment 
thereof—i.¢., the restoration of the temple wor- 
ship, The precise date is given, 2 Ki. xviii. 13. 
Bent on recovering 4 independence of his 


country, Hezekiah had determined to refuse to 
pay the tribute which his father had bound him- 
self to pay to Assyria. Sennacherib . . . entered 
into Judah, and encamped against the fenced 
cities. The whole land was ravaged; the stron 
fortresses of Ashdod (Isa. xx. 1) and Lachish b 
fallen ; the siege of Libnah had commenced; when 
the king of Judah, doubting his ability to resist, 
sent to acknowledge his fault, and offer terma of 
submission by paying the tribute, The commence. 
ment of this Assyrian war was disastrous to Heze- 
kiah (2 Ki. xviii. 13). But the misfortunes of the 
early period of the war are here pa over, a3 
the historian hastens to relate the remarkable 
sae ae which God wrought for his kingdom of 
udah, 


3. when Hezekiah saw that Sennacherib . aes 
was purposed to fight against Jerusalem. An 
account of the means taken to fortify Jerusalem 
against the threatened siege is given only in this 
pesenae. _The polating or filling up of wells, and 
the altering of the course of rivers, is an old 
proctice that still obtains in the wars of the East, 

ezekiah’s plan was to cover the fountain-heads, 
so that they might not be discovered by the enemy, 
and to carry the water by subterranean channelg 
or pipes into the city—a plan which, while it would 
secure a constant supply to the inhabitants, would 
distress the besiegers, as the country all round 
Jerusalem was very destitute of water. & 80 
there was gathered much People. , . who stopped 
all the fountains, and the brook that ran through 


the midst of the land (Ap wa 5n30]—the torrent 


The blasphemy 2 CHRONICLES XXXII. of Sennacherib, 
the midst of the land, saying, Why should the kings of Assyria come, and |_® © “'s 

5 find much water? Also °he strengthened himself, ‘and built up all the | * & +2». 
wall that was broken, and raised 2 up to the towers, and another wall | ¢ i” 
without, and repaired ¢ Millo im the city of David, and made ‘darts and | ¢ isan “gi 

6 shields in abundance. And he set captains of war over the people, and | , !*! 9 # 
gathered them ne to him in the street of the gate of the city, and |‘ or*""a* 

7 °spake comfortably to them, saying, Be ‘strong and courageous, /be not weapons, 
afraid nor dismayed for the king of Assyria, nor for all the multitude that | * spske% 

8 zs with him: for "there be more with us than with him: with him 7s an 4 
*arm of flesh; but ‘with us ¢s the Lorp our God to help us, and to fight | ch 30 2. 
our battles. And the people ‘rested themselves upon the words of |, {% {°.* 
Hezekiah king of Judah. Ugohues 

9 After ’this did Sennacherib king of Assyria send his servants to Jeru-| 1 Chr. 26.10, 
salem, (but he himself laid siege against Lachish, and all his 7 power with Ed 
him,) unto Hezekiah king of Judah, and unto all Judah that were at Tea ah 

10 Jerusalem, saying, Thus saith Sennacherib king of Assyria, Whereon do | _ Ps. 65. 18. 
11 ye trust, that ye abide in the siege in Jerusalem? Doth not Hezekiah |*?9-,"¢ 
persuade you to give over "dace pai to die by famine and by thirst, wees. 
saying, The Lorp our God shall deliver us out of the hand of the king of | Ps. 18% 
12 Assyria? Hath not the same Hezekiah taken away his high places and} *% 4% 
bis altars, and commanded Judah and Jerusalem, saying, Ye shall worship Be 118. @ 
13 before one altar, and burn incense upon it? Know ye not what I and my| Ps 14.2 
fathers have done unto all the people of other lands? ‘were the gods of | 183 41 1 
the nations of those lands any ways able to deliver their lands out of mine recepan 
14 hand? Who was there among all the gods of those nations that my | Rom.&st 
fathers utterly destroyed, that could deliver his people out of mine hand, fe. 
15 that your God should be able to deliver you out of mine hand? Now|7 pena 
therefore let not Hezekiah deceive you, nor persuade you on this manner, | * Or, in the 
neither yet believe him: for no god of any nation or kingdom was able to co 
deliver his people out of mine hand, and out of the hand of my fathers: |x An ee 
16 “how much less shall your God deliver you out of mine hand? And his} %. 
Soren pepe yet more against the Lorp God, and against his servant ; tee 
ezekian, John 19. 10, 
17. He “wrote also letters to rail on the Lorp God of Israel, and to speak | "2 ®. 1. ® 


that overflowed or was flooded (cf. Ps. xlvi. 4; Isa. 
viii. ‘Where these various fountains were, 
we have now no positive means of ascertaining; 
though Enrogel, and the spring now called the 
Virgin’s Fount, may well be numbered amongst 
them. Josephus mentions the existence of various 
fountains without the city, but does not name 
any of them in this connection but Siloam. “The 
brook,” however, is located with sufficient precision 
to enable us to trace it very cag se We are 
told that “it ran through the midst of the Jand.” 
Now, a stream, running through either the Kidron 
or Hinnom valley, could, in no prove sense, be 
said to run “through the midst of the land;” but 
one flowing through the true Gihon valley, and 
separating Akra and Zion from Bezetha, Moriah, 
and Ophel, as a stream once doubtless did, could, 
with peculiar pre riety, be said to run through the 
midst of the land on which the (Holy) City was 
built. And that this is the correct meaning of 
the phrase is not only apparent from the force of 
circumstances, but is positively so declared in the 
Septuagint, where, moreover, it is called a “river, Mi 
which, at least, implies a much larger stream than 
the Kidron, and comports well with the marginal 
reading, where it is said to “‘overflow through the 
midst of the land.” Previous to the interference 
of man, there was, no doubt, a very copious stream 
that gushed forth in the upper portion of that 
567 


shallow, basin-like concavity north of Damascus 
Gate, which is unquestionably the upper extremity 
of the Gihon valley, and pursuing its meandering 
course through this valley, entered the Tyropceon 
at its great southern curve, down which it flowed 
into the valley of the Kidron’ (Barclay’s ‘City of 
the Great Kin | 6. he strengthened himsely. 
He made a careful inspection of the city defences 
for the purpose of repairing breaches in the wall 
here (cf. 2 Ki. xiv. 13), renewing the masonry 
there, raising projecting machines to the towers, 
and especially fortifying the lower portion of Zion, 
i.e, Millo, ‘(in) the original city of David. 
“In” ig a supplement of our translators, and the 
text reads better without it, for it was not the 
whole city that was repaired, but only the lower 
portion of Zion, or the original ‘“‘city of David.” 
6. he... gathered them together... in the 
street of the gate of the city [yn “wy aim]]—i.¢., 
the forum (improperly rendered ‘‘street” here, 
and in Gen. xix. 2; Judg. xix. 15; Esth. vi. 9, 11), 
or the large open space at the gate of Hastern 
cities; and having equipped his soldiers with a 
full suit of military accoutrements, he addressed 
them iu an animating strain, dwelling on the 
motives they had to inspire courage and confidence 
of success,—especially on their consciousness of the 
favour and helping power of God. : 
9-20. (See on 2 Ki, xviii. 17-35; also xix. 8-34) 


Hezekiah’s riches 2 CHRONICLES XXXII. and works, 
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18. they cried with aloud voice... unto the fixed on the intention (v. 31). 


against him, saying, As the gods of the nations of other lands have not 
delivered their people out of mine hand, so shall not the God of Hezekiah 
deliver his people out of mine hand. Then “they cried with a loud voice 
in the Jews’ speech unto the people of Jerusalem that were on the wall, 
to affright them, and to trouble them, that they might take the city. 
And °they spake against the God of Jerusalem, as against the gods of the 
people of the earth, which were ? the work of the hands of man. 

And for this cause Hezekiah the king, and the prophet Isaiah the son 
of Amoz, prayed and cried to heaven. And the Lorp sent an angel, 
which cut off all the mighty men of valour, and the leaders and captains 
in the camp of the king of Assyria. So he returned with shame of face 
to his own land. And when he was come into the house of his god, they 
that came forth of his own bowels °slew him there with the sword. Thus 
the Lorp ‘saved Hezekiah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem from the 
hand of Sennacherib the king of Assyria, and from the hand of all other, 
and guided them on every side. And many brought gifts unto the Lorp 
to Jerusalem, and 1 presents to Hezekiah king of Judah; so that he was 
“magnified in the sight of all nations from thenceforth. 

In ‘those days Hezekiah was sick to the death, and prayed unto 
the Lorp: and he spake unto him, and he Mgave him a sign. But 
Hezekiah ‘rendered not again according to the benefit done unto him; 
for his “heart was lifted up: therefore “there was wrath upon him, and 
upon Judah and Jerusalem. Notwithstanding “Hezekiah humbled him- 
self for @the pride of his heart, both he and the inhabitants of J erusalem, 
so that the wrath of the Lorp came not upon them in *the days of 
Hezekiah. 

And Hezekiah had exceeding much riches and honour: and he made 
himself treasuries for silver, and for gold, and for precious stones, and for 
spices, and for shields, and for all manner of Spleasant jewels; store- 
houses also for the increase of corn, and wine, and oil; and stalls for all 
manuer of beasts, and cotes for flocks. Moreover he provided him cities, 
and possessions of flocks and herds in abundance; for ’God had given 
him substance very much. 
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In this respect 


people of Jerusalem ,, , on the wall. _It appears | Hezekiah failed. Either he valued himself too 
that the wall on the west side of the city reached | much on account of the sigoal tokens of Divine 
as far to the side of the uppermost pool of Gibon | favour he had received, as if they had been 


at that time as it does now, if not farther; and the | merited by his righteous conduc 
wall was so close to that pool, that those sent to his riches, as if the 


t; ‘or trusted in 
y could have proved the means 


negotiate with the Assyrian general auswered him | of his defence; or perhaps he offended in both 


in their own tongue (see on 2 Ki. xviii. 27). these respects. Whatever might be the particular 
21-23, AN ANGEL DESTROYS THE ASSYRIANS. ground of displeasure, God declared by the 
21, an angel... cut off all the mighty men— | prophet Isaiah tha 


(see on 2 Ki. xix. 35-37.) captive, &c, (Is 
24-26.—HEzeKIAn’s SICKNESS AND RECOVERY. upon him. 26. wrath 
24, In those days Hezekiah was sick to the | them in the days of Hezekiah 

death, and prayed unto the Lord—(see on 2 Ki. | sincere repentance of the serv 

xx. 1-11.) and he spake unto him, and he gave great transgressions, has not D 


t he should be carried awa 
a. xxix. 7, 8.) there was wrath 
+. . Came not upon 
- For even the 
ants of God, after 
revented, although 


him a sign, [yo--py, This verb never siguifies | 16 has sometimes delayed, the judicial visitation 


to speak with avy one 


always followed by the thing said. Gesenius “Sacred History, ii, 118). 
rds 


translates the wo 


here, ‘and He promised 27-33.—His Riches AND Works. 


PS mlentesic ate aia (cf. 1 Sam. iii. 14; 2Sam. xl. 10-14) (see Jamieson’ 


him’ (viz., what Hezekiah had prayed for), or 27. Hezekiah had exceeding much riches and 

: : ; honour—(cf. 2 Ki. xx. 13: Isa. Xxxix. 2.) A t 

suggests that there is a hiatus between io and rei i 3 ike tha ae 
8 portion of his personal wealth, like that of D 

7N.] 25. But Hezekiah rendered not again | and Uzziah, consisted in immense pusdeaibactae 


according to the benefit done unto him. The agricultural and pasto 
conduct of Hezekiah in showing his armoury and | had accumulated larg 


ral produce. 
e treasures in 


treasure - house to the Babylonish ambassadors and precious things, which he had tak i 
might seem a trivial offence. if offence at all, and | from the Philistines, and whigh: hes sd. peceen 


not rather an act of common civility to strangers | as presents from neighbouring st 
who had come from a distant country, or of | which he was held in Seeat Ronee ‘ 
respect to the sovereign who sent them. But in | the special protection of heaven. Muc 
judging of actions the oe eye is especially | great wealth h 
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gold, silver, 


had received 
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as aking under 
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e expended iu improving his capital, 


2 CHRONICLES XXXII. 


The reign 

30 This *same Hezekiah also stopped the upper water course of Gihon, 
and brought it straight down to the west side of the city of David. And 

31 Hezekiah prospered in all his works. Howhbeit in the business of the 
14ambassadors of the princes of Babylon, who sent “unto him to enquire 
of the wonder that was done in the land, God left him, to try ‘him, that 
he might know all that was in his heart. f 


of Manasseh, 


B. C. 713, 


* Isa. 42. 9, 

M4inter-_ 
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Dent 8. 2 
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32 


his fathers, and they 


5 be for ever. 


7 the Lorp, to provoke him to anger. 


erecting forts, and promoting the internal benefit 
of his kingdom. 

30. stopped the. .. water course of Gihon, and 
brought it ... to the west side of the city, &c.— 
(cf. 2 Ki. xx. 20.) Particular notice is here taken 
of the aqueduct, as amongst the greatest of Heze- 
kiah’s works. ‘In exploring the subterranean 
channel conveying the water from Virgin’s Fount 
to Siloam, I discovered a similar channel entering 
from the north, a few yards from its commence- 
ment; and on tracing it up near the Mugrabin 
Gate, where it became so choked with rubbish 
that it could be traversed no farther, I there found 
it turned to the west, in the direction of the south 
end of the cleft, or saddle, of Zion; and if this 
channel was not constructed for the purpose of 
coumes ind the waters of Hezekiah’s aqueduct, I 
am _ unable to suggest any purpose to which it 
could have been applied. arabe the reason why 
it was not brought down on the Zion side was 
that Zion was already well watered in its lower 
portion by the Great Pool, ‘the lower pool of 
Gihon.” ‘And accordingly Williams, *‘ Holy City,” 
renders this passage, ‘‘ He stopped the upper out- 
flow of the waters of Gihon, and led them down 
westward to the city”’ (Barclay’s ‘City of the 
Great King :’ cf. Robinson's ‘Biblical Researches,’ 
i., p. 484; ‘Tent and Khan,’ p. 271; Porter's 
“Handbook,’ p. 135; Hardy's ‘Notices of the 
Holy Land,’ p. 141). The construction of, this 
aqueduct required not only masonic but engineer- 
ing skill; for the pAseene was bored through a 
continuous mass of rock, Hezekiah’s pool or 
reservoir, made to a the water within the 


Now the rest of the acts of Hezekiah, 
are written in ‘the vision of Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amoz, and in 
33 the *book of the um of Judah and Israel. 

é uried him in the }®chiefest of the sepulchres of the 
sons of David: and all Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem did him 
“honour at his death. And Manasseh his son reigned in his stead. 

33 | MANASSEH “vas twelve years old when he began to reign; and he 
2 reigned fifty and five years in Jerusalem: but did that which was evil 
in the sight of the Lorp, like unto the °abominations of the heathen, 

3 whom the Lorp had cast out before the children of Israel. 
built again the high places which Hezekiah his father had ° broken down, 
and he reared up altars for Baalim, and “made groves, and worshipped 

4 “all the host of heaven, and served them. 
of the Lorp, whereof the Lorp had said, /In Jerusalem shall my name 
And he built altars for all the host of heaven in the two 
6 courts of the house of the Lorp. And “he caused his children to pass 
through the fire in the valley of the son of Hinnom; ‘also he observed 

times, and used enchantments, and used witchcraft, and dealt with a 

familiar spirit, and with wizards: he wrought much evil in the sight of 
An 

idol which he had made, in the house of God, of which God had said to 

David.and to Solomon his son, In ‘this house, and in Jerusalem, which 

J have chosen before all the tribes of Israel, will I 
8 neither “will I any more remove the foot of Israe 
which I have appointed for your fathers; so that they will take heed to 
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and his goodness, behold, they 
And Hezekiah slept with 


For 1 he 


Also he built altars in the house 


the set a carved image, the 


ye my name for ever: 
from out of the land 


porth-west part of the city, still remains. It is an 
oblong quadrangular tank, 240 feet in length, from 
144 to 150 feet in breadth, but, from recent ex- 
cavations, Le eke to have extended somewhat 
farther towards the north. Tischendorf (‘Travels 
in the East’) calls it a Turkish bath. But it bears 
all the marks of a great antiquity. 31. in the 
business of the ambassadors, &c. They ones 
a present (v. 23) eee on 2 Ki. xx. 12, 13), anda 
letter of congratulation on his recovery, in which 
particular enquiries were made about the miracle 
of the geun’s retrocession—a natural phenomenon 
that could not fail to excite great interest and 
curiosity at Babylon, where astronomy was 80 
much studied. t the same time there is reason 
to believe that they proposed a defensive league 
against the Assyrians. God left him, to try him, 
&c. Hezekiah’s offence was not so much in the 
display of his military stores and treasures, as in 
not giving to God the glory both of the miracle 
and of his recovery, and thus leading those heathen 
ambassadors to know Him. 

32. the rest of the acts of Hezekiah ... 
they are written in the vision of Isaiah the 
prophet... and in the book of the kings of 
Judah and Israel. ‘‘ And” being a supplement of 
our translators, it seems from the structure of the 
sentence that the chronicler intended only to 
refer to the narrative in 2 Kings, in which Fsaiah’s 
prophecy of deliverance is embodied. 

CHAP. XXXIIL 1-10.—MAnAssEH’s WICKED 
Reien. 

1, Manasseh... 3. did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord—(sce on 2 Ki, xxi, 1-16.) 


Manasseh carried 


2 CHRONICLES XXXII. 


captive to Babylon. 


statutes and the ordinances by the hand of Moses. 


10 the children of Israel. 
11 people; but they would not hearken. 


12 him to Babylon. 


tion, and brought him 


a 
Manasseh * knew that the Tovey he was God. 


14 


do all that I have commanded them, according to the whole law and the a 
. Jer 25.4. 
9 So Manasseh made Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem to err, pa Saak 
and to do worse than the heathen, whom the Lorp had destroyed before | Job3s.. 
And the “Lorp spake to Manasseh, and to his | * which were 
Wherefore °the Lorp brought | , ‘Be kines 
upon them the captains of the host ?of the king of Assyria, which took | s or, chains. 
anasseh among the thorns, and ” bound him with ? fetters, and carried | ¢ Sow 
And when 2 he was in affliction, he besought the Lorp mies o. 
13 his God, and "humbled himself greatly before the God of his fathers, and rifet 6.6. 
prayed unto him: and he was entreated ‘of him, and heard his supplica- ‘ ited Se. 
ain to Jerusalem into his kingdom. Then |, 573°? 
Dan, 4, 25, 
Now after this he built a wall without the city of David, on the west | * Ama 1.3 
side “of Gihon, in the valley, even to the entering in at the fish gate, and |, ona 
tower. 


compassed “about *Ophel, and raised it up a very great height, and put 


11-19.—HE 1s CARRIED UNTO BABYLON, WHERE 
HE HUMBLES HIMSELF BEFORE GOD, AND IS RE- 
STORED TO HIS KINGDOM. 

11, the captains of the host of the king of 
Assyria. This king was Esarhaddon (Rawlinson’s 
‘ Ancient Mouarchies,’ ii., p. 466 ; ‘Nineveh and 
Babylon,’ p. 621), who, after Raving devoted the 
first years of his reign to the consolidation of his 
government at home, turned his attention to repair 
the loss of the tributary provinces west of the 
Euphrates, which, on the disaster and death of 
Seunacherib, had taken the opportunity of shaking 
off the Assyrian yoke. Having overrun Palestine 
and removed the remnant that were left in the 
kingdom of Israel, he despatched his generals, 
the chief of whom was Tartan (Isa. xx. 1), with a 
portion of his army, for the reduction of Judah 
also. In a successful attack upon J: erusalem, they 
took multitudes of captives, and got a great prize, 
including the king himself among the prisoners, 
took Manasseh among the thorns. Thismay mean, 
as is commonly supposed, that he had hid himself 
among a thicket of oe and brambles; and we 
know that the Hebrews sometimes took refuge 
from their enemies in thickets (1 Sam. xiii. 6). 
But instead of “among the thorns” [oynina], 
some versions read [orna], ‘among the living ;? 
and so the passage would be, ‘took him alive.’ 
bound him with fetters, and carried him to 
Babylon. The Hebrew word rendered fetters, 
denotes properly two chains of brass. The humi. 
liating state in which Manasseh apeeared before 
the Assyrian monarch may be judged of by a 
picture on a tablet in the Khorsabad palace, 
representing Wee led bound into the ae 
presence, he captives represented appear to 
inhabitants of Palestine. hind the prisoners 
stand four persons with inscriptions on the lower 
part of their tunics. The first two are bearded, 
and seem to be accusers; the remainivg two are 
pearly defaced ; but behind the last appears the 
eunuch, whose office it seems to be to usher into 
the presence of the king those who are permitted 
to appear before him. He is followed by another 
person of the same race as those under punish. 
ment. His hands are manacled, and on his ankles 
are strong rings fastened together by a heavy bar’ 
(‘Niveveh and its Palaces’). No name is givens 
aud therefore no conclusion can be drawn thatthe 
figure represents Manasseh ; but the peopleappear 
to be Hebrews; and this pictorial scene will enable 
us to imagine the manver in which the royal cap- 
tive from Judah was ‘eae into the court of 


Babylon. Esarhaddon had established his resi- 
dence there; for though, from the many revolts 
that followed the death of his father, he succeeded 
at first only to the throne of Assyria, yet having 
sometime previous to his conquest of J udah re- 
covered possession of Babylon, this enterprising 
king had united under his sway the two empires 
of Babylon and Chaldea, and transferred the seat 
of his government to Babylon. The Assyrian 
inscriptions show that Esarhaddon built a palace 
in Babylon, and resided much in that capital 
(1Zdvernick’s ‘Introduction,’ ii, 1; Ravwlinson’s 

Herodotus,’ i, 482; Winer, ‘ Realwérterbuch,’ 
‘Manasse’). 12. when he was in affliction, he be- 
sought the Lord his God. In the solitude of exile 
or imprisonment, Manasseh had leisure for reflec- 
tion. The calamities forced upon him a review of 
his past life, under a conviction that the miseries 
of his dethronement and captive condition were 
owing to his awful and unprecedented apostasy 
\g 7) from the God of his fathers. He humbled 

imself, repented, and payer for an opportunity 
of bringing forth the ruits of repentance. Hig 
prayer was heard; for his conqueror not only 
released him, but, after two years’ exile, restored 
him with honourand the full exercise ofroyal power, 
to a tributary and dependent kingdom. Some 
a motive, doubtless, prompted the Assyrian 

ing to restore Manasseh, and that was most prob- 
ably to have the kingdom of Judah as a barrier be- 
tween Egypt and his Assyrian dominions. But God 
overruled this measure for higher purposes, Ma. 
nasseh now showed himself, by the influence of 
sanctified affliction, a new and better man: for he 
made a complete reversal of his former policy, by 
not only destroying all the idolatrous statues and 
altars he had formerly erected in Jerusalem, but 
displaying the most ardent zeal in restoring and 
encouraging the ne of God. 

14. he built a wall without the city. ..on the 
west side of Gihon. . . even to the entering in at 
the fish gate. ‘The well-ascertained position of 
the fish gate shows that the valley of Gihon could 
be no other than that leading north-west of 
Damascus Gate, and gently descendi ng southward, 
uniting with the Tyropcon at the north-east corner 
of mount Zion, where the latter turns at right 
angles and runs towards Siloam. The wall thus 
built by Manasseh, on the west side of the valley 
of Gihon, would extend from the vicinity of the 
north-east corner of the wall of Zion in a northerly 
direction, until it crossed over the valley to form 
& junction with the outer wall at the trench of 
Antonia, precisely in the quarter where the temple 


King Jostah 


God only. 
18 


20 among the sayin 


his stead. 
21 
22 reigned two years in Jerusalem. 


sig t of the Lorp, as did Manasseh his father: for Amon sacrificed unto 
the carved images which Manasseh his father had made, and served 
23 them; and humbled not himself before the Lorn, as Manasseh his father 
24 had humbled himself; but Amon ®trespassed more and more. 
25 servants conspired against him, and slew him in his own house, 

the people of the land slew all them that had conspired against king 

Amon: and the people of the land made Josiah his son king in his 


stead. 
84 JOSIAH °vas eight years ola when he began to reign; and he reigned 
2 in Jerusalem one and thirty years. And he did that which was right in | 
the sight of the Lorp, and walked in the ways of David his father, and 
3 declined nezther to the right hand nor to the left. 
of his reign, while he was yet »young, he began to “seek after the God of 
David his father: and in the twelfth year he began “to purge Judah and 


2 CHRONICLES XXXIV. 


15 captains of war in all the fenced cities of Judah. And he took away the 
strange gods, and the idol out of the house of the Lorn, and all the altars 
that he had built in the mount of the house of the Lorn, and in Jeru- 

16 salem, and cast them out of the city. And he repaired the altar of the 
Lorp, and sacrificed thereon peace offerings and thank “offerings, and 

17 commanded Judah to serve the Lorp God of Israel. 
people did sacrifice still in the high places, yet unto the Lorp their 


Now the rest of the acts of Manasseh, and his prayer unto his God, and 
the words of the seers that spake to him in the name of the Lorp God of 
19 Israel, behold, they are written in the book of the kings of Israel. 
prayer also, and how God was entreated of him, and all his sins, and his 
trespass, and the places wherein he built high places, and set up groves 
and graven images, before he was humbled: 


Amon was two and twenty years old when he began to reign, and 
But he did that which was evil in the 


destroys idolatry, 


B.C. 677, 


” Lev. 7. 12. 
© 1 Ki. 22 43, 
2 Ki. 15, 4 
ch 15. 17, 
ch 32 12 
® Or, 
Hosai, 
6 multiplied 


Nevertheless * the 


His 


ehold, they are written 


ayings of Sthe seers. So Manasseh slept with his fathers, | "x5 9 
and they buried him in his own house: and Amon his son reigned in <’ 


And “his 
But 


Zeph. 1. 1. 


For in the eighth year 


would be most easily assailed’ (Barclay), The 
necessity for Manasseh’s raising this fortification 
was this:-—Psammeticus, having established him- 
self on the throne of Egypt, seven years after 
Manasseh’s restoration, proceeded to extend his 
conquests, and having laid siege to Ashdod, which 
lasted twenty-nine years, war ensued between the 
Egyptians and the Assyrians. In consequence of 
this, Manasseb, as vassal and lieutenant of the 
Assyrian sovereign, was obliged to increase the 
fortifications of Jerusalem. 17. the people did 
sacrifice still in the high places, yet unto the 
Lord their God only. Here it appears that the 
worship on high places, though it originated in a 
great measure from the practice of heathenism, 
and often led to it, did not a, imply 
idolatry, but was meant to celebrate the local 
adoration of the true God—a violation of God’s 
hte tee a central sanctuary had been estab- 

shed. 

20-25.—HE DIES, AND AMON SUCCEEDS HIM. 
20. Manasseh slept with his fathers... 
21. ‘arn ... began to reign—(see on 2 Ki, xxi. 
17-26. 

CHAP. XXXIV. 1, 2—Josran’s Goon REIGN. 

1. Josiah was eight years old—(see on 2 Ki. 
xxii. 1,2) The testimony borne to the unde- 
viating stedfastness of his adherence to the cause 
of true religion, places his character and reign in 
honourable contrast with those of many of his 
royal predecessora, 57 


ee 


3-7.—Hz prstroys IDOLATRY. 

8. in the eighth year of his reign. This was 
the sixteenth year of his age; and as the kings of 
Judah were considered minors till they had com- 
pleted their thirteenth year, it was three years 
after he had attained majority. He had very 
early manifested the piety and excellent disposi- 
tions of his character. In the twelfth year of his 
reign, but the twentieth of his age, he began to 
take a lively interest in the purgation of his Oe 
dom from all the monuments of idolatry which, 
in his father’s short reign, had been erected.’ 
{All the different forms of idol-worship are 
grouped together in this passage; for with o-9pan, 
the Baalim, and o'ypn7, images of the sun, which 
stood upon their altars, are associated OWI, 
statues of Astarte, 0'2D_5, the hewn or carv 
stones, and nizppa, molten images.) At « later 
period, his increasing zeal for securing the purity 
of Divine worship led him to superiuteod the 
work of demolition in various parts of his do- 
minions. The course of the narrative in this 
passage is somewhat different from that followed 
in the Book of Kings; for the historian, having 
made allusion to the early manifestation of Jo- 
siah’s zeal, goes on with a full detail of all the 
measures this good king adopted for the extirpa- 
tion of idolatry ; whereas the author of the Book 
of Kings sets out with the cleansing of the temple, 


Josiah repairs 
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the temple. 


Jerusalem ‘from the high places, and the groves, and the carved images, |_3.:6° 
4 and the molten images, And /they brake down the altars of Baalim in |‘ aie 
his presence; and the }images that were on high above them he cut down; |, o,, 94 
and the groves, and the carved images, and the molten images, he brake | Lev. 26. 50. 
in pieces, and made dust of them, %and strowed zt upon the *graves of Deak 1-6 
5 them that had sacrificed unto them. And he *burnt the bones of the} 2 4 
6 priests upon their altars, and cleansed Judah and Jerusalem. And so] ¢h.33.3. 
did he in the cities of Manasseh, and Ephraim, and Simeon, even unto |? Se sun 
7 Naphtali, with their *mattocks round about. And when he had broken| oY89: , 
down the altars and the groves, and had ‘beaten the graven images tinto| 6,11. 
powder, and cut down all the idols throughout all the land of Israel, he | | gehen 
returned to Jerusalem. pe 
8 Now /in the eighteenth year of his reign, when he had purged the} Ps. 1s. 42, 
land, and the house, he sent Shaphan the son of Azaliah, and Maaseiah : tp sh - 
the governor of the city, and Joah the son of Joahaz the recorder, to |" ives 
9 repair the house of the Lorp his God. And when they came to Hilkiah | 2 Ki. 10.28 
the high priest, they delivered the money that was brought into the z2Ki m6 
house of God, which the Levites that kept the doors had gathered of the | } Ait 4 
hand of Manasseh and Ephraim, and of all the remnant of Israel, and of | 3 Sam. 13, 
10 all Judah and Benjamin; and they returned to Jerusalem. And they hele 
put 7¢ in the hand of the workmen that had the oversight of the house | { Pe). 
of the Lorp, and they gave it to the workmen that wrought in the house} powder. 
11 of the Lorp, to repair and amend the house: even to the artificers and J 2 Kt 22.3, 
builders gave they i, to buy hewn stone, and timber for couplings, and | §2842** 
12 *to floor the houses which the kings of Judah had destroyed. And the] rafter. 
men did the work ‘faithfully: and the overseers of them zere Jahath and |‘ 2Ki 12. 15. 
Obadiah, the Levites, of the sons of Merari; and Zechariah and Meshul-| 3% er 
lam, of the sons of the Kohathites, to set c¢ forward; and other of the| Pro. 28.20. 
13 Levites, all that could skill of instruments of music. Also they were over mt OOF: 4. 
the bearers of burdens, and were overseers of all that wrought the work atk <4" 
in any manner of service: “and of the Levites there were scribes, and| Ezrar.6, 
officers, and porters. Jer. 8.8 
14 And when they brought out the money that was brought into the house | ™#*** 


immediately previous to the celebration of the 
passover, and embraces that occasion to give a 
general description of Josiah’s policy for freeing 
the land from idolatrous pollution. The exact 
chronological order is not followed either in Kin 

or Chronicles, But it is clearly recorded in bot 

that the abolition of idolatry began in the twelfth 
and was completed in the eighteenth year of 
Josiah’s reign. Notwithstanding Josiah’s un- 
doubted sincerity and zeal, and the peoples ap- 
parent compliance with the king’s orders, he could 
not extinguish a Brronely.rogied attachment to 
idolatries introduced in the early part of Manas- 
seh’s reign. This latent eyes appears 
uaomistakably developed in the subsequent reigns, 
and the Divine decree for the removal of Judah, 
as well as Israel, into captivity, was irrevocably 
passed. 4 the graves of them that had sacri- 
ficed unto them. He treated the graves them- 
relves as guilty of the crimes of those who were 
lying in them (Bertheau), 6. he burnt the bones 
of the priests upon their altars—a greater brand 
of infamy could not have been put on idolatrous 
priests than the disinterment of their bones; and 
@ greater defilement could not have been done to 
the altars of solaisy. than the burning upon them 
the bones of those who had there officiated in their 
lifetime. 6. with their mattocks—or, ‘in their 
deserts,’ so that the verse will stand thus: ‘And 
80 did (viz., break the altars, and burn the bones 
of priests) he in the nee of Manasseh, and 


Ephraim, and Simeon, even unto Naphtali, in 
their deserted heights around.’ The reader is apt 
to be surprised on finding that Josiah, whose 
hereditary possessions were contined to the king- 
dom of Judah, exercised as much authority among 
the tribes of Ephraim, Manasseh, Simeon, an 
others, as far as Naphtali, as he did within his 
own dominions ; and therefore it is necessary to 
observe, that after the destruction of Samaria by 
Shalmanezer, the remnant that continued on the 
mountains of Israel maintained a close inter- 
course with Judah, and looked to the sovereigns 
of that kingdom as their natural protectors. 
Those kings acquired great influence over them, 
which Josiah exercised in removing every vestige 
of idolatry from the land. He could not have 
done this without the acquiescence of the people 
in the propriety of his proceeding, conscious that 
it was conformable to their ancient laws and 
institutions. The Assyrian kings, who were now 
masters of the country, might have been dis- 
pleased at the liberties Josiah took beyond his 
own territories. But either they were not in- 
formed of his doings, or they did not trouble 
themselves about his religious proceedings, relat- 
ing, as they would think, to the god of the land, 
especially as he did not attempt to seize upon any 
place, or to disturb the allegiance of the people. 

8-18.—He REPAIRS THE TEMPLE. 

8. in the eighteenth year of his reign ... he 
sent Shaphan—(see on 2 Ki, xxii, 3-9.) 


Josiah assembles 2 CHRONICLES XXXIV. the elders, 


of the Lorp, Hilkiah the priest *found a book of the law of the Lorp|_3-& 6. 
15 given *by Moses. And Hilkiah answered and said to Shaphan the scribe, | * Deat.a.a- 
have found the book of the law in the house of the Lorp. And Hilkiah| 2 
16 delivered the book to Shaphan. And Shaphan carried the book to the | « oyu i 
king, and brought the king word back again, saying, All that was com-|_ hand of. 
17 mitted ‘to thy servants, they do it. And they have *gathered together |’ t°'e 
the money that was found in the house of the Lorp, and have delivered 
it into the hand of the overseers, and to the hand of the workmen. | out or. 
18 Then Shaphan the scribe told the king, saying, Hilkiah the priest hath deen 
19 given mea book. And Shaphan read *it before the king. And it came| peut.r.o. 
to pass, when the king had heard the °words of the law, that he ?rent | Josb.1.8. 
20 his clothes. And the king commanded Hilkiah, and Ahikam the son of |° Pe 
Shaphan, and 'Abdon the son of Micah, and Shaphan the scribe, and Beara 
21 Asaiah a servant of the king’s, saying, Go, enquire of the Lorp for me, and | Bom 7.7- 
for them that are ‘left in Israel and in Judah, concerning the words of} 2. 
the book that is found: for great is the wrath of the Lorp that is| casi 
oured out upon us, because our fathers have not kept the word of the} ™ 
RD, to do after all that is written in this book. eran 
22 And Hilkiah, and they that the king had appointed, went to Huldah Neb. 69. 
the “prophetess, the wife of Shallum the son of Tikvath, ‘the son of| Ps.9.1% 
1 Hasrah, keeper of the ‘wardrobe; (now she dwelt in Jerusalem in| pois 199 
23 the college;) and they spake to her to that effect. And she answered | Jer.sx9, 
them, Thus saith the Lorp God of Israel, Tell ye the man that sent you| *. 
24 to me, Thus saith the Lorp, Behold, ‘I will bring evil upon this place,) ‘o"‘*** 
and upon the inhabitants thereof, even all the curses that are written | Joel 2.18. 
25 in the book which they have read before the king of Judah: because} Hab.316 
they have forsaken me, and have burned incense unto other gods, that Skee 
they might provoke me to anger with all the works of their hands;| 2&1 e212 
therefore my wrath shall be poured out upon this place, and shall not be | *? Kt 17.6 
26 eaet And as for the king of Judah, who sent you to enquire of | jag 
the Lorp, so shall ye say unto him, Thus saith the Lorp God of Israel] tke 2.38, 
27 concerning the words which thou hast heard; Because thine heart was |, Acts2!.9. 
“tender, and thou didst humble thyself before God, when thou heardest Pla wit 
his words, against this place, and against the inhabitants thereof, and] farnas. 
humbledst thyself before me, and didst rend thy clothes, and weep before | 1?arments, 
28 me; I have even “heard thee also, saith the Lorp. Behold, I will gather | “Or i'n 
thee to thy fathers, and thou shalt be gathered to thy grave in peace,| inthe — 
neither shall thine eyes see all the evil that I will bring upon this place, | second 
and upon the’inhabitants of the same. So they brought the king word |, ch seat 
again. Isa. 5. 6. 
29 Then “the king sent and gathered together all the elders of Judah and| Jer. 25.9 
30 Jerusalem. And the king went up into the house of the Lorp, and all} “3".°"" 
the men of Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and the priests, and |. Amos3. 6, 
the Levites, and all the people, !4great and small; and he read in their wee bl. 17, 
ears all the words of the book of the covenant that was found in the house aaeee 
31 of the Lorp. And the king stood in *his place, and made a covenant | “2Ki 23.1. 
before the Lorp, to walk after the Lorp, and to keep his commandments, | ‘0m steat 
and his testimonies, and his statutes, with all his heart, and with all his| $7°",° 
soul, to perform the words of the covenant which are written in this book. | * 2 Kt 11.1, 


82 And he caused all that were 1 present in Jerusalem and Benjamin to stand} 251 %% 


to it. And the inhabitants of Jerusalem did according to the covenant of | fee ws. 
God, the God of their fathers. 8 found. 


pl a ee ee ee eee ee 
14. Hilkiah the priest found a book of the law 19-33.—AND, CAUSING THE LAW TO BE READ, 

of the Lord given by Moses [nyp—13]—by the | RENEWS THE COVENANT BETWEEN GoD AND THE 

hand of Moses, which Kennivott (‘ Dissertations,’ PEOPLE. 

ii., p. 300) interprets, ‘in the handwriting of 19, when the king had heard the words of 

Moses ’—i. ¢., the ne "adil the law, &c.—(see on 2 Ki. xxii, 11-20; xxiii. 1-3.) 


Josiah keeps 2 CHRONICLES XXXV. a solemn passover. 


33 And Josiah took away all the “abominations out of all the countries 
that pertained to the children of Israel, and made all that were present in 
Targets serve, even to serve the Lorp their God. *And all his days they 
departed not 'from following the Lorp, the God of their fathers. 

35 MOREOVER “Josiah kept a passover unto the Lorp in Jerusalem: and 

2 they killed the passover on the °fourteanth day of the first month, And 
he set the priests in their ‘charges, and “encouraged them to the service 
3 of the house of the Lorp, and said unto the Levites “that taught all Israel, 
which were holy unto the Lorp, Put ‘the holy ark %in the house which 
Solomon the son of David king of Israel did build; *it shall not be a 
burden upon your shoulders: serve now the Lorp your God, and his 
4 people Israel, and prepare yourselves by the * houses of your fathers, after 
your courses, according to the /writing of David king of Israel, and 
5 according to the “writing of Solomon his son. _ And ‘stand in the holy 
place, according to the divisions of !the families of the fathers of your 
brethren *the people, and after the division of the families of the Levites. 
6 So kill the passover, and “sanctify yourselves, and ce your brethren, 
ba they may do according to the word of the Lorp by the hand of 
oses, 
7 And Josiah Sgave to the people, of the flock, lambs and kids, all for the 
passover offerings, for all that were present, to the number of thirty thou- 
sand, and three thousand bullocks: these were of the king’s substance. 


B.C. 64, 


¥ 1 Ki. 11.6, 

* ch. 21. 2. 
Jer 3. 10. 

16 from after. 


CHAP, 33. 
* 2Ki 23. 21, 


@ ch. 29. 6. 

* Deut 33.10. 

/ ch. 31, 14, 

¥ch.6 7. 

& 1 Chr.23.26, 

* 1 Chr. 9. 10, 

J 1 Chr. 23, 1, 

koh & 14, 

¢ Ps 131 1. 

1 the house 
of the 
fathers. 

2 the sons of 
the people. 

™ch 2) 5. .6. 

8 offered. 
Mic. 6.7. 


CHAP. XXXY, 1-19.—JosIAw KEEPS A SOLEMN | nezzar. No credit, of course, can be attached to an 
Passover, apocryphal legend. But the ark was certain] 
1. Moreover Josiah kept a passover—(see on 2| wanting inthe secondtemple. And inanother boo 
Ki. xxiii, 21-23.) The first nine verses give an | of the Apocrypha (Esdra x. 22) the Jews are repre- 
account of the preparations made for the cele-| sented as lamenting that it had been taken away 
bration of the solemn feast. The day sppopeed by the Chaldeans. All the Jewish Talmudists 
ch. 


by the law was kept on this occasion (cf. 


2, 138) 


: XXX, | agree that it was never seen in Jerusalem. But the 
riests-were ranged in their courses, | Jews themselves confidently expect its miraculous 


. The 
and cahaeel to be ready for their duties in the | restoration at some future period (see Jer. iii, 16).] 
manner that legal purity required (cf, ch, xxix. 5;|4 prepare yourselves by the houses of your 
xxx. 16). 3, Put the holy ark in the house which fathers, after your courses—i. é., each course or 
Solomon. . , did build. The ark was placed in | division was to be composed of those who belonged 
the temple by Solomon (1 Ki. viii.), where it re- | to the same father’s house. according to the writ- 
mained till the idolatrous kings of Israel profaned ing of David...and...Solomon. Their injune- 
the temple, when it was carried by the priests, in | tions are recorded, ch. viii. 14; 1 Chr. xxiii.; xxiv.; 
their pious zeal, from lace to place, to be pre- | xxv.; xxvi. 6. stand in the holy place—in the 
served from pollution. Kio Josiah caused it to be | court of the priests, the place where the victims 
replaced in the temple. The Levites, the minis- | were killed. The people were admitted according 


ters or instructors of the people in all matters | to their families, in chia 38 stp are of several 
en the firs oomn 


tea} to 8 to the Divine worship, were commanded | households at a time. 
v. 0) 


ut the holy ark in the house which | entered the court (which consisted common 


any 
f 


0 

olomon did build.’ Their duty was to transport | as many as it could well hold) the gates were i 
the ark from place to place according to circum- | and the offering was made. The Levites stood in 
stances. Some think that it had been ignomini- | rows from the slaughtering places to the altar, and 


ously 


ut away from the sanctuary by order of | handed the blood and fat from one to another of the 


some idoletrous king, probably Manasse , who set | officiating priests (ch. xxx, 16-18), 6. So krill the 
a carved image in the house of God (ch. xxxiii. Passover, &c. The design of the minute directions 
7), or Amon; while others are of eee that it | given here was to facilitate the distribution of the 


had been temporarily removed by 


osiah himself | paschal lambs. These were to be eaten by the 


into some adjoining chamber, during the repairs | respective families according to their numbers 


on the temple, In replacing it, the Levites had (Exod, xii. 3). 


But multitudes of the people, 


evidently carried it upon their shoulders, deem- especially those from Israel, having been reduced 


ing that still to be the duty which the law im osed 


overty through the Assyrian devastations, were 


to 
onthem. But Josiah reminded them of the change | to a provided with the means of commemoratin 
of circumstances,—when, as the service of God was | the passover; and, therefore, the king enjoine 


now performed in a fixed and Pomgnent temple, | the Levites, that when the paschal ] 


they were not required to be bearers of the ark brought to them to be killed (vu, 7-9), 


ambs were 


they should 


any longer, and, being released from the service, take care to have everything put in so orderly a 
they should address themselves with the reater | train, that the lambs, after due presentation, 


alacrity to the discharge of other functions, [What | mi 
became of the ark afterwards is not known, as this | to 
is the latest notice of it that is found in the sacred |. 7, Josiah gave to the People 


ght be easily delivered to the various families 
e roasted and eaten by themselves apart. 


lambs and 


pier It is said (2 Mace, ii. 4) that it occupied kids—these were in all probability destined for 
ina 


its or 


dinary place till the period of the Chaldean | the poor. A lamb ora kid might be used at con- 


tavasion, aud was lost during the disorders attend- venience (Exod. xii. 5). and... bullocks—which 
ing the destruction sre by Nebuchad- | were offered after the lambs on each of the suc. 


Josiah keeps 


10 


12 hands, and the Levites ? flayed them. 


offerings, that they might give according to the divisions of the families 
of the people, to offer unto the Lorn, as 7¢ zs written %in the book of 


13 Moses: and so did they with the oxen. 


with fire according to the ordinance: but the other holy offerings * sod 
they in spots and in caldrons, and in pans, and ®divided them speedily| » 


among all the people. 
14 
because the 


offerings sod 


15 themselves, and for the priests the sons of Aaron. 


porters “waited at eve 
16 for their brethren the 


2 CHRONICLES XXXV. 


8 And his princes ‘gave willingly unto the people, to the priests, and to the 
Levites: Hilkiah and Zechariah and Je flees of nid house of God, 
ve unto the priests for the passover offerings two thousand and six 

9 hundred small cattle, and three hundred oxen. 
Shemaiah and Nethaneel, his brethren, and Hashabiah and Jeiel and 
Jozabad, chief of the Levites, *gave unto the Levites for passover offer- 
ings five thousand small cattle, and five hundred oxen. 7 
So the service was prepared, and the priests "stood in their place, and 
11 the Levites in their courses, according to the king’s commandment. And 
they killed the passover, and the priests °sprinkled the blood from their 


And afterward they made ready for themselves, and for the priests: 


a solemn passover. 


B.C. 621. 


4 offered. 
2 Cor. 9. 7. 
& offered. 
® ch, 30. 16. 
Ezra 6. 18. 
° Lev. 1. 5, 6. 
Num. 18. 3, 


Cononiah also, and 


ch, 29, 22, 
24, 
ch, 30, 16. 
Heb, 9. 21, 
22, 
P ch, 29. 34. 
@ Lev 3. 3-5. 
Ley. 11. 14, 
16. 
Ps 22, 14. 
r Ex. 12.8 


And they removed the burnt 


And they "roasted the passover 


riests the sons of Aaron were busied in offering of burnt |* Lev 6.2 

the fat until night; therefore the Levites prepared for} Num.619. 
And the singers the| *3*™** 

sons of Asaph were in their “place, according to the ‘commandment of| Eze. 41.20 

David, and Asaph, and Heman, and Jeduthun the king’s seer; and the | * Pade 

gate; they might not depart from their service; | + cation? 

evites prepared for them. So all the service of |¢ 1 Chr. 25.1 

the Lorp was prepared the same day, to keep the passover, and to offer | “'\hr-®.% 
1 Chr.26 14, 


burnt offerings upon the altar of the Lorp, according to the command- 


cessive days of the feast (see on v. 13). 8. his 
princes. They gave to the priests and Levites; as 
those of Hezekiah’s princes (ch. xxx. 24). The 

were ecclesiastical princes—viz., Hilkiah the hig 

priest (ch. xxxiv. 9), Zechariah, probably the 
second priest of the Eleazar (2 Ki. xvi. 18), and 
Jehiel, of the Ithamar line. And as the Levitical 
tribes were not yet sufficiently provided (v. 9), 
some of their eminent brethren who had been dis- 
tinguished in Hezekiah’s time (ch. xxxi. 12-15) 

gave a large additional contribution for the use of 
the Levites exclusively. 

10. 80 the service was prepared, &c. All the 
necessary preparations having been completed, 
and the appointed time arrived for the passover, 
the solemnity was celebrated. One remarkable 
feature in the account is the prominent part that 
was taken by the Levites in the preparation of 
the sacrifices—viz., the apr 4 and stripping of the 
skins, which were properly the peculiar duties of 
the priests; but as those functionaries were not able 
to overtake the extraordinary amount of work, 
and the Levites had been duly sanctified for the 
service, they were enlisted for the time in this 

riestly employment. At the passover in Heze- 
Kiat's time, the Levites officiated in the same 
departments of duty, the reason assigned for that 
deviation from the established rule being the un- 
Si sche state of many of the people (ch. xxx. 17). 

ut on this occasion the whole people had been 
duly sanctified, and therefore the exceptional en- 
listment of the Levites’ service must have been 
rendered unavoidably necessary from the multi- 
tudes engaged in celebrating the passover. 12. 
they removed the burnt offerings. Some of the 
small cattle, being designed for burnt ey Rink 
were put apart by themselves, that they mig ¢ 
not be intermingled with the ps lambs, which 
were carefully pends ng to certain rules, 


and intended to be sacramentally eaten; and the 
manner in which those burnt offerings were pre- 
sented seems to have been the following:—‘ All the 
subdivisions of the different fathers’ houses came 
one after another to the altar in solemn procession, 
to bring the priests the portions which had been 
cut off, and the priests laid these pieces upon the 
fire of thealtar of burnt offering.’ 13. they roasted 
the passover—(see Exod. xii. 7-9.) This mode of 
preperation was prescribed by the law exclusively 
or the paschal lamb; the other offerings and 
thank offerings were cooked in pots, kettles, and 
pans (1 Sam. i1. 14). divided them speedily among 
all the people. The haste was either owing to 
the multiplicity of the priests’ business, or he- 
cause the heat and flavour of the viands would 
have been otherwise diminished. Hence it appears 
that the meal consisted not of the paschal lambs 
alone, but of the meat of the thank offerings—for 
part of the flesh fell to the portion of the offerer, 
who, being in this instance the king and the princes, 
were by them made over to the people, who were 
recommended to eat them the day they were 
offered, though not absolutely forbidden to do so 
on the next (Lev. vii. 15-18). 

14 afterward they made ready for them- 
selves, and for the priests. The Levites ren- 
dered this aid to the priests solely from their 
being so engrossed the entire day, that they had 
no leisure to provide any refreshments for them- 
selves, 16, And the singers... were in their 
place. While the priests and people were so 
much engaged, the choir were not idle. They had 
to sing certain Psalms—viz., cxili. to cxvili. in- 
clusive—once, twice, and even a third time, during 
the contivuance of each company. of offerers. As 
they could not leave their posts, therefore—for the 
singiag was resumed as every fresh company en- 
tered—the Levites prepared for them also; for the 


Josiah goes to war 


18 


20 


various bands relieved each other in turns, and 
while the general choir were doing duty, a portion 
of the tuneful brethren, relieved for a time, par- 
took of the viands that were brought them. 17. 
the children of Israel... kept the passover... 
and the feast of unleavened bread seven days— 
[nop a passing over). At first the paschal lamb, 
and the pascbal meal, came, from its intimate 
connection with the days of unleavened bread, to 
stand, especially in the usage of the later Hebrews, 
for the entire festival of seven days (cf. Matt. 
xxvi. 2; Mark xiv. 1; Luke ii. 41-43; xxii. 1; 
John ii. 13; Acts xii. 4). 

18, there was no passover like to that kept in 
Israel, from the days of Samuel. One feature by 
which this passover was distinguished was the 
liberality of Josiah. But what distinguished it 
above all preceding solemnities was not the impos- 
ing grandeur of the ceremonies, nor the immensity 
of the assembled concourse of worshippers, —for 
these, with the exception of a few from the king- 
dom of Israel, were contined to two tribes ; but it 
was the ardent devotion of the king and people, 
the disregard of purely traditional customs, avd 
the unusually strict adherence, even in the 
smallest minutice, to the forms of observance pre- 
scribed in the book of the law, the discovery of an 
original copy of which had produced so great a 
sensation. Instead of ‘from the days of Samuel,” 
the author of the Book of Kings says, ‘‘from the 
days of the judges that judged Israel,” The 
meaning is the same in both passages, for Samuel 
concluded the era of the judges. all. .. Israel that 
were present. The great majority of the people of 
the northern Sa was in exile; but some of 
the remaining inhabitants performed the journey 
to Jerusalem on this occasion. 37,600 paschal lambs 
and kids were used, which, at 10 toa com any, 
would make 376,000 persons attending the feast. 
19. In the eighteenth year of the reign of Josiah 
was this passover kept. ‘Itis said (2 Ki. xxii. 
3) that Josiah sent Shaphan to Hilkiah in the 
eighth month of that year.’ If this statement 
rests upon a historical basis, all the events nar- 
rated here (from ch. xxxiv. 8 to ch. xxxy. 19) must 
have happened in about the space of five months 
and a half. We should then have a proof that 
the eighteenth year of Josiah’s reigu was reckoned 
from the autumn (cf. ch. xxix. 3). ‘The eighth 
month’ of the sacred year, in the eighteenth year 
of his reign, would be the second month of his 
eighteenth year;-and the first month of the new 
year would be the seventh month (Bertheau). 

20-27.—His Deatu. 

20, After all this, when Josiah had prepared 
the temple. He most robably calculated that 
the restoration of the Divine worship, with the 
revival of vital religion in the land, would lead, 
according to God’s press, aud the uniform ex- 
perience of the He a speople, to a period of 
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17 ment of king Josiah. And the children of Israel that were ® present kept 
the passover at that time, and the feast of “unleavened bread seven days. 
And “there was no passover like to that kept in Israel from the days 
of Samuel the prophet; neither did all the kings of Israel keep such a 
passover as Josiah kept, and the priests, an 
19 and Israel that were present, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
eighteenth year of the reign of Josiah was this 
After “all this, when Josiah had prepared the °temple, Necho king of | °2 Ki 23. 2, 
Egypt came up to fight against Carchemish by . 
21 went out against him. But he sent ambassadors to him, saying, What 
have I to do with thee, thou king of Judah? I come not against thee 


with the king of Egypt. 


B. C. 623, 
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and the Levites, and all Judah 
In the 
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Euphrates: and Josiah |, 2: 
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settled peace and increased prosperity. His hopes 
were disappointed. The bright interval of tran- 
quillity that followed his re-establishment of the 
true religion was brief. But it must be observed 
that this interruption did not proceed from any 
unfaithfulness in the Divine promise, but from 
the state into which the kingdom of Judah had 
brought itself by the national apostasy, which was 
drawing down upon it the long-threatened, but 
long-deferred judgments of God. Necho king of 
Egypt came up to fight against Carchemish by 
Euphrates. Necho, son of Psammeticus, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Egypt in the twentieth 
pear of Josiah. He was a bold and enterprising 

ing, who entered with all his heart into the 
struggle which the two gréat powers of Egypt and 
Assyria had long carried on for the political 
ascendancy. Each, jealous of the aggressive move- 
ments of its rival, was desirous to maintain Pales- 
tine as @ frontier barrier. After the overthrow 
of Israel the kingdom of Judah became in that 
respect doubly important ; and although the king 
and people had a strong bias for alliance with 
Egypt, yet from the time of Manasseh it had be- 
come a vassal of Assyria; and although in the 
civil wars that were waged between Ass ria and 
Babylon, Nineveh had fallen, and the Babylonian 
power was on the ascendant, Josiah, true to his 
political no less than his religious engagements, 
thought himself bound to support the 1uterests of 
his northern liege-lord. Hence, when “Necho 
king of Egypt came up to fight against Carchemish 
-.. Josiah went out against him.” Carchemish, 
on the eastern side of the Euphrates, was the key 
of Assyria on the west; and in going thither the 
king of Egypt would transport his troops by sea 
along the coast of Palestine, northwards. J osiah, 
as a faithful vassal, resolved to oppose Necho’s 
march across the northern parts of that country. 
They met in the ‘valley of Megiddo ”—i, e., the 
valley or plain of Esdraelon. The Egyptian king 
had come either by water or through the plains of 
Philistia, keeping constantly alon the coast round 
the north-west corner of nae , and so to the 
arent plain of Megiddo. This was not only his 
«rect way to the Euphrates, but the only route 
fit for his chariots, while thereby also he left 
Judah and Jerusalem quite to his nght. In this 
valley, however, the gyptian army had neces- 
sarily to strike across the country ; and it was on 
that occasion that Josiah could most conveniently 
intercept his passage. To avoid the difficulty of 
passing the river Kishon, Necho kept to the south 
of it, and must therefore have come past Megiddo. 
Josiah, in following with his chariots aud horse- 
men from Jerusalem, had to march northwards 
along the highway through Samaria by Kefr-kud 
(the ancient Caper-cotia) to Megiddo (Van de 
Velde). 21. But he sent ambassadors -.. What 
have I to do with thee, thou king of Judah ? Not 
wishing to spend time or strength in vain, Necho 


Jehoahaz is 
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deposed by Pharaoh. 


B. C. 610. 


this day, but against }°the house wherewith I have war; for ’God com- 


manded me to make haste: forbear thee from meddling with God, who is 
1 b ‘ Nevertheless Josiah would not turn 
his face from him, but ‘disguised himself, that he might fight with him, 
and hearkened not unto the words of Necho from the mouth of God, and 

23 came to fight in the valley of Megiddo. 
Josiah: and the king said to his servants, Have me away; for I am sore 

24 “wounded. His “servants therefore took him out of that chariot, and 
Se him in the second chariot that he had; and they brought him to 
erusalem, and he died, and was buried 22in one of the sepulchres of his 


22 with me, that he destroy thee not. 


25 fathers: and all Judah and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah. 
miah ‘lamented for Josiah; and “all the singing men and the singing 
women spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this day, ‘and made them 
an ordinance in Israel: and, behold, they are written in the Lamentations. 
Now the rest of the acts of Josiah, and his 18 goodness, according to that 
27 which was written in the law of the Lorp, and his deeds, first and last, 
behold, they are written in the book of the kings of Israel and J udah, 
36 THEN “the people of the land took Jehoahaz the. son of Josiah, and 
2 made him king in his father’s stead in Jerusalem. Jehoahaz was twenty 
and three years old when he began to reign, and he reigned three months 
3 in Jerusalem, And the king of Egypt 1put him down at Jerusalem, and 


26 


informed the king of Judah that he had no inten- 
tion of molesting the Jews, that his expedition 
was directed solely against his old Assyrian 
enemy, and that he had undertaken it by an ex- 
press commission from God. Commentators are 
not agreed whether it was really a Divine commis- 
sion ae him through Jeremiah, or whether he 
merely used the name of God as an anbharity that 
Josiah would not refuse to obey. As he could not 
know the truth of Necho’s declaration, Josiah did 
not sin in opposing him; or if he sinned at’all, it 
was asin of ignorance. 22. Josiah would not turn 
his face from him, but disguised himself [wAnny, 


disguised himself (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8; 1 Ki. xx. 38; 
xxil. 30; Job xxx. 18). The Septuagint has 4AX’ 
ty wodeueiy dutdv expatamSy, but was rather 
strengthened, stimulated to fight ; and in like 
manner other ancient versions render the words]. 
The engagement took place. Josiah was mortally 
wounded. 23. the archers shot at king Josiah 
—the Egyptian archers, whose accoutrements, 
array, and mode of shooting, are familiarly known 
from the representations on the monuments. 24 
took him out of that chariot, and put him in the 
second chariot—the carriage he had for ordinary 
use, and which would be more comfortable for the 
royal sufferer than the war chariot. The death of 
this good king was the subject of universal and 
lasting regret. 25. Jeremiah lamented for Josiah, 
&c. The elegy of the prophet has not reached us ; 
bnt it seems to have been long preserved among 
his countrymen, and chaunted on certain public 
occasions by the professional singers, who probably 
ot the dirges they sang from a collection of 
‘uneral odes, composed on the death of good and 
great men of the nation. The spot in the valley 
of Megiddo, where the battle was fought, .was 
near the town of Hadad-rimmon, 2 name deriv 
from that of a Syrian idol. Herodotus relates (b. 
ii., 159) that the scene of Josiah’s defeat was Mag- 
dolum—i, e., most probably the Migdol, or tower 
in Jezreel (Megiddo), on the north-east of that 
town (Josephus, * Antiquities,’ b. x., ch. vi, 8€C 1). 
Hence the lamentation for the death of Josiah was 
called ‘The lamentation of Hadad-rimmon in the 
valley of Megiddo,’ which was so great and 80 
long continued, that he lamentation of Hadad 
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And the archers shot at king 


And Jere- 


passed afterwards into a proverbial phrase to ex- 
Press any great and extraordinary sorrow (Zech. 
xii. 11). 


CHAP. XXXVI. 1-4.—JEHOAHAZ SUCCEEDING, 
IS DEPOSED BY PHARAOH. 

1. the people of the land took Jehoahas. 
Immediately after Josiah’s overthrow and death, 
the people raised to the throne Shallum (1 Chr. 
iii. 15), afterwards called Jehoabaz, in preference 
to his elder brother Eliakimy, from whom they 
expected little good. Jehoahaz is said (2 Ki, 
xxiii. 30) to have received at Jerusalem the royal 
anointing—a ceremony not usually deemed ne- 
cessary in circumstances of regular and undisputed 
succession. But in the case of Jehoahaz, it seems 
to have been resorted to in order to impart 
greater validity to the act of popular election, and 
it may be, to render it less likely to be disturbed 
by Necho, who, like all Egyptians, would associate 
the idea of sanctity with the regal anointing. He 
was the youngest son of Josiah, but the popular 
favourite —on aceount, probably, of his martial 
te (Ezek. xix. 3), and determined opposition to 
the aggressive views of aay vt At his accession 
the land was free from idolatry; but this prince, 
instead of following the footsteps of his excellent 
father, mend ete the criminal policy of his aposta- 
tizing predecessors, and through his influence, 
directly or indirectly used, idolatry rapidly in- 
creased (see on 2 Ki, xxiii. 32), 2, he re’ ed 
three months. His pene of sovereign power 
was of but very brief duration; for Necho deter- 
mined to follow up the advantage he gained in 
Judah, and, deeming it expedient to have a kin 
of his own nomination on the throne of tha 
country, he deposed the popularly elected monarch, 
and placed his brother Eliakim (whom God hath 
appointed), or Jehoiakim (whom ehovah sets up), 
on the throne, whom he anticipated to be a more 
obsequious vassal. The course of events seems to 
have been this: on veoeiving intelligence after the 
battle of the accession of Jehoahaz to the throne, 
and perhaps also in consequence of the complaint 
which Eliakim brought before him in regard to 
this matter, Necho set ont with a part of his 
forces to Jerusalem, while the remainder of his 
troops pursued their way at leisure towards 


Zedekiah succeeds 


in his stead. 


9 — Jehoiachin was eight years old when he began to reign, and he reigned 
three months and ten days in Jerusalem: and he did that which was 
10 evil in the sight of the Lorp. And 5 when the year was expired, king 
Nebuchadnezzar sent and brought him to Babylon, *with the ®goodly 
vessels of the house of the Lorp, and made Zedekiah his brother king 


over Judah and Jerusalem. 
11 


Riblah, laid a tribute on the country, raised 
Eliakim (Jehoiakim) as his vassal to the throne, 
and, on his departure, brought Jehoahaz captive 
with him to Riblsh. *Riblah stood near “the en- 
tering in of Hamath,” over the northern extremity 
of Anti-Lebanon’ (Porter's ‘Damascus,’ ii., p. 
336). The old expositors mostly assumed that 
Necho, after the battle of et tare marched 
directly against Carchemish, an _then on_ his 
retiirn came to Jerusalem. The improbability, 
indeed the impossibility, of his doing so appears 
from this: that Carchemish was from 400 to 500 
miles from Megiddo, so that within ‘three months” 
an army could not pga make its way thither, 
conquer the fenced city Carchemish, and then 
march back astill greater distancetoJerusalem, and 
take that city (Keil). 3, an hundred talents of 
Silver—£3,418, 15s, anda talent of gold—£5,475. 
Total_ amount of tribute, £8,893, 15s, _ 4. carried 
ie to Egypt—there he died (Jer. xxii, 
5-8.—JEHOIAKIM, REIGNING ILL, IS CARRIED 
INTO BABYLON. 
5. Jehoiakim . . . did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord—i.e., he followed the course 
of bis idolatrous predecessors; and the people, to 
great extent disinclined to the reforming policy 
of his father, eagerly availed themselves of the 
vicious licence which his lax administration re- 
stored. His characteris portrayed with a masterly 
hand in the prophecy of Jeremiah (ch, xxii. 13- 
19). As the deputy of the king of Egypt, he 
departed furthor than his predecessor from the 
rinciples of Josiah’s government; and in trying 
o meet the insatiable cupidity of his master by 
grinding exactions from his subjects, he recklessly 
plunged into all evil. 6, Against him came up 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. This refers to 
the first expedition of Nebuchadnezzar against 
Palestine, in the lifetime of his father Nabo- 
polassar, who, being old and infirm, adopted his 
S02 as joint-sovereigu, and despatched him, with 


the command of his army, against the Egyptian. 


invaders of his empire (Berosus, in ‘ Josephus 
contra Apion,’ i., 19; also * Antiquities,’ b, x., ch. 
i., 1), Nebuchadnezzar defeated them at Car- 
chemish, and drove ac of Asia, and reduced 
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condemned the land in an hundred talents of silver and a talent of gold. 
4 And the king of Egypt made Eliakim his brother king over Judah 
and Jerusalem, and turned his name to Jehoiakim. 
> Jehoahaz his brother, and carried him to Egypt. ' 
5 Jehoiakim “was twenty and five years old when he began to reign, and 
he reigned eleven years in Jerusalem: and he did that which was evil in 
6 the sight of the Lorp his God. Against “him came up Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon, and bound him in $ fetters, to ‘carry him to Babylon. 
7 Nebuchadnezzar “also carried of the vessels of the house of the Lorp to 
Babylon, and put them in his temple at Babylon. win ; 
8 Now the rest of the acts of Jehoiakim, and his abominations which he 
did, and that which was found in him, behold, they are written in the 
book of the kings of Israel and Judah: and ‘Jehoiachin his son reigned 
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all the provinces west of the Euphrates to obedi- 
ence,—among the rest the kingdom of Jehoiakim, 
who became a vassal of the Assyrian empire (2 
Ki. xxiv. 1). Jehoiakim, at the end of three 
years, threw off the yoke, being influenced by the 
strong popular bias of his subjects towards Egyp 
and at the same time being probably instigate 
to revolt by the solicitations of Pharaoh-Necho, 
who planned a new ci agen against Carchemish. 
But he was completely vanquished by the Baby- 
lonian king, who stripped him of all his possessions 
between the Euphrates and the Nile (2 Ki. xxiv, 
ws Then marching against the Egyptians’ ally in 

udah, he took Jerusalem, carried away a portion 
of the sacred vessels of the temple, perhaps in 
lieu of the unpaid tribute, and deposited them in 
the temple of his god, Belus, at Babylon (Dan. i. 
2; v. 2). Though Jehoiakim had been taken 
Pee and it was designed at first to transport 

im in chaios to Babylon, he was allowed to 
remain in his tributary kingdom.: But haying 
given, not long after, some new offence, Jerusalem 
was besieged by a host of Assyrian dependents, in 
a sally against whom Jehoiakim was killed (see on 
2 Ki. xxiv. 2-7; also Jer. xxii. 18, 19; xxxvi. 30). 

9. Jehoiachin was eight years old—called also 
Jeconiah or Coniah (Jer. xxii. 23). ‘‘Hight” should 
have been He daar probably from a mistake in 
transcribing the numeral letters of the Hebrew 
text (Kennicott), as appears from 2 Ki. xxiv. 8, and 
also from the full development of his ungodly 
principles and habits (see Ezek. xix. 5-7). His 
reign being of so short duration cannot be con- 
sidered at variance with the prophetic denuncia- 
tion against his father (Jer, xxxvi, 30). But his 
=p ointment by the people gave umbrage to 

ebuchadnezzar, who, “when the year was 
expired” (v, 10)—i.é., in the spring, when campaigns 
usually began—came in person against Jerusalem, 
captured the city, and sent Jehoiachin in chains 
to Babylon, aa at the same time all the 
nobles and most skilful artizans, pillaging all the 
remaining treasures both of the temple and palace 
(see on 2 Ki, xxiv, 8-17), 

11-21.—ZepEx1an’s Rezan, 

11, Zedekiah. Nebuchadnozzar appointed him. 
His name, originally Mattaniah, was, according to 


The sins of the 


against king 


God of Israel. 
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people, till there was no *remedy. 


17 Therefore “he brought upon them the king of the Chaldees, who slew 
their young men with the sword in the house of their sanctuary, and 
no compassion upon young man or maiden, old man, or him that stooped 

18 for age; he gave them all into his hand. And ‘all the vessels of the 
house of God, great and small, and the treasures of the house of the 
Lorp, and the treasures of the king, and of his princes; all these he 

19 brought to Babylon. And ‘they burnt the house of God, and brake 
down the wall of Jerusalem, and burnt all the palaces thereof with 

20 fire, and destroyed all the goodly vessels thereof. And }°them that had 
escaped from the sword carried he away to Babylon; where “they were 
servants to him and his sons until the reign of the kingdom of Persia: 

21 to fulfil the word of the Lorp by the mouth of “Jeremiah, until the land 

had enjoyed her sabbaths: for as long as she lay desolate “she kept 
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12 reigned eleven years in Jerusalem. And he did that tohich was evil in 
¢ ; : vil in the 
sight of the Lorp his God, and humbled not himself before Jeremiah the 
13 prophet, speaking from the mouth of the Lonp, And /he also rebelled 
agal Nebuchadnezzar, who had made him swear by God: but he 
stiffened his neck, and hardened his heart from turning unto the Lorp 


Moreover all the chief of the priests and the people transgressed ver 
much after all the abominations of the heaee tha allnte the tae 
15 of the Lorp which he had hallowed in Jerusalem. And ‘the Lorp God 

of their fathers sent to them 7by his messengers, rising up ®betimes, and 
sending; because he had compassion “on his people, and on his dwelling- 
16 place : but “they mocked the messengers of God, and ° despised his words, 
and ? misused his prophets, until the “wrath of the Lorp arose against his 
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sabbath, to fulfil threescore and ten years. 6. 


the custom of Oriental conquerors, changed into 
Zedekiah ; and though the son of Josiah (1 Chr. iii. 
15; Jer. i, 2, 3; xxxvii. 1), he is called (v. 10) the 
brother of Jehoiachin, i.¢., according to the latitude 
of Hebrew style in words ores affinity, his 
re'ative or kinsman (see on 2 Ki, xxiv. 18; XXVi. 
121: ef, 1 Chr. iii. 15; Jer. xxxvii. 1, where he is 
described as uncle; also Gen. xiii. 8; xiv. 16; xxix. 
12-15). 13. who had made him swear. Zedekiah 
received his crown on the express condition of 
taking a solemn oath of fealty to the ming of Baby- 
lon ( k. xvii. 3 so that his revolt, by joining 
in a league with Pharaoh-Hopbra, king of Egypt, 
involved the crime of perjury (see on 2 Ki, xxv. 
1-7; also an account of the war between Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Pharaoh-Hophra AF prics); an account 
of Zedekiah in Rawlingon’s ‘Herodotus,’ ii., p. = 
His own pride and obdurate impiety, the incurable 
idolatry &F the nation, and their reckless disregard 
of prophetic warnings, brought down on his already 
sadly reduced kingdom the long-threatened judg- 
ment of God. Nebuchadnezzar, the executioner 
of the divine vengeance, commenced a third siege 
of Jerusalem, which, after holding out for a year 
and a half, was taken in the eleventh year o the 
reign of Zedekiah, regulting in the burning of the 
temple, with, most probably the ark, and in the 
overthrow of the kingdom of Judah (see on 2 Ki. 
xxv.; Ezek. xii. 13; xvii. 16). 

15, the Lord God of their fathers sent to them 
by his messengers. So Haggai is styled, So is 
the priest (Mal. ii. 7), and the Baptist (Mal. iii. 1; 
Luke vii. 27). The word is used here as synony- 
mous with “prophets.” 

20. them that had escaped from the sword 
carried he away to Babylon. The humiliating 
and destructive aggression, of the Chaldeans on the 


kingdom of Judah was followed by the removal of 
Jewish captives to Babylon, in accordance with the 
oe word of the Lord, announced first by 
saiah to Hezekiah privately (2 Ki. xx. 17, 18; 
also Isa. xliv. 28; xlv. 1-19), and afterwards by 
Jeremiah (xxix. 10) publicly with respect to the 
duration of the captivity. servants to him and 
his sons. The kings of Babylon, as of Persia, 
were ambitious of having a number of handsome, 
beautiful, well-formed, and accomplished youths 
in their royal retinue. Hence they took the royal 
princes and aristocratic young men of Judah to 
the court of Babylon, (Dan. i.) until the reign 
of the kingdom of Persia—lit., until the king of 
the kingdom of the Persians. 21, until the land 
had enjoyed her sabbaths. The return of every 
seventh was to be held as a sabbatic year, a season 
of rest to all classes, even to the land itself, which 
was to be fallow. This divine institution, how- 
ever, was neglected—how soon and how long, 
appears from the prophecy of Moses (Lev, XxXvl. 
34), and of Jeremiah in this passage (see also marg. 
ref.), which told that for divine retribution it was 
now to remain desolate seventy years. As the 
Assyrian conquerors usually colonized their con- 
uered provinces, 80 remarkable a deviation in 
alestine from their customary policy must, be 
ascribed to the overruling providence of God. for 
as long a8 she lay desolate she kept sabbath, to 
fulfil threescore and ten years, Assuming that 
the Jewish people had neglected to allow their 
land the rest of the Sabbatic year, as the Mosaic 
law required, during the long period of 490 years, 
but tilled and eropped it without intermission 
during the whole time of the monarchy, the judg. 
ment of God was very striking in making thet 
national punishment correayon to the continuous 
duration of their sin, Fain the course of those 


The proclamation 2 CHRONICLES XXXVI. of Cyrus, 


~——— == sce eigcetseselgecT SsScl  G 
22 Now in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, that the word of the | _3© 5. _ 
Lorp spoken by the mouth of ’Jeremiah might be accomplished, the |” aac 
Lorp stirred up the spirit of ‘Cyrus king of Persia, that he made a} °* * 
proclamation throughout all his kingdom, and put it also in writing,| Jer. sz. «, 
23 saying, This saith Cyrus king of Persia, All the kingdoms of the ae 
earth hath “the Lorp God of heaven given me; and he hath charged| “o*™* 
me to build him an house in Jerusalem, which zs in Judah: who is| Heb. 10.33, 


there among you of all his people? The Lorp his God be with him, and oie eyed 
let him go up. ~ 


et Ee 
490 years, seventy years ought to have been kept | which, there is reason to believe, is historically 
as sabbaths, and this period of rest, of which it | true, that both the northern and the southern 
had been sinfully deprived, was to be compensated ee ek of Israel and Judah were overthrown in 
to it by the allotted term of their captivity in | a sabbatical year: 

Babylon.” This exact correspondence between the | 22, 23.—Cyrus’s PRocLAMATION. 

sin and the punishment of the Jews will appear 22. the Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus—(see 
still more remarkable cre the circumstance, | on Ezra i, 1-3.) 


EZRA. 


iL Now in the first 


*stirred up the spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, t 


tion throughout all his kingdom, and 
2 Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia, 


h year of Cyrus king of Persia, that the word of the | 3-0-5 
Lorp “by the mouth of Jeremiah might be fulfilled, the Lorp| cHae. 1. 
at he ?made a proclama- : a Legion 
ut it also in writing, saying, : 
he Lorp God of heaven hath given ; meni to 
the earth; and he hath charged me to build} ass 


me all the kingdoms o 


CHAP. I. 1-6.—Proctamation or Cyrus For 
BUILDING THE TEMPLE. 

1. Now in the first year of Oyrus king of Persia 
[e}2 or wpa; Septuagint, xvpos]—the name which, 
on his ascending the Persian throne, this ruler as- 
sumed, instead of his original appellation Agradates 
(Strabo, xv. 3), Coresh being derived from a Per- 
sian word signifying the sun (Photius, ‘Epitome ;’ 
Ctesias, ch. xlix. ; also Gesenius, sub voce). e 
was, according to Herodotus and Xenophon, the 
son of Cambyses, a Persian prince of the royal 
house of Achemenide, and Mandane daughter of 
Astyages, king of the Medes. Ctesias’s account is, 
that on the defeat of Astyages, to whom he stood 
in no previous relationship, he adopted that old 
sovereign as his grandfather, and afterwards mar- 
ried his daughter Amytis. His military courage 
and extraordinary bravery, in an age when feats of 

ersonal prowess were considered qualities of the 

ighest importance, raised him to be the leader of 
the Persians, and eventually founder of the Per- 
sian empire, B.c. His dominions, which were 
at first confined to the province of Persia, were 
successively augmented by the addition of Media, 
Bactria, Lydia, Elam, with Susiana, Asia Minor, 
Babylonia and Assyria, Samaria and Judea. He 
seems to have meditated an invasion of Egypt; 
and from several successful expeditions in Central 
Asia, it is probable that he contemplated the ex- 
tension of his conquests to the Indus. These, 
without mentioning many smaller dependencies, 
constituted the wide-spread Persian empire of 
which bes was the mighty ruler. He had been 
king of Persia for many years before the issuing of 
his remarkable edict concerning the emancipation 
and restoration of the Jews; and therefore the 
words “‘in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia,” 
must, in accordance with ch. v. 13, be interpreted 
as meaning, not the beginning of his reign, but the 
first year of his acquisition of Babylon. that the 
word of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah might 
‘be fulfilled—(see Jer. xxv. 12; xxix. at There 
is no discrepancy, as has been alleged by some 
writers, between this statement of Ezra, and that 
of Josephus, in reference to the origin of Cyrus’s 

roclamation. The words of Josephus are these 

‘ Antiquities,’ b. xi., ch. i, secs. 1 and 2):—‘ This 
was known to Cyrus by his reading the book which 
Isaiah left behind him of his prophecies ; for this 
prophet said, that God had spoken thus to him in 
a secret vision. ‘‘ My will is that Cyrus, whom 
I have appointed to be king over many and 
great nations, send back my people to their 
own nation, and build my temple.”’ This was 
foretold by Isaiah 140 years before the temple 
was demolished. No passage containing a divine 
declaration in these express terms is to be found 
in the writings of Isaiah. But there is an inti- 
mation (Isa. xliv. 28), of or to Cyrus, to the same 
purport: ‘* He is my shepherd, and shall perform 
all fay Pleamre: even saying to Jerusalem, Thou 
shalt be built; and to ee temple, thy Foundation 


shall belaid” (cf. Isa. xiii. 14; xlv, 1-4). These were 
the passages of Isaiah to which the attention of 
pr beek: was most probably directed by Daniel, and 
of which Josephus gives the general purport in the 
pansage we have quoted. But Ezra, in referring 
to ‘the fulfilment of the word of the Lord ag 
spoken by the mouth of Jeremiah,’ had in view, 
not the origin of the edict of = concerning the 
restoration of the Jews, but the fact of its being 
issued directly on the termination of the seventy 
years appointed for the ca aap It was to the 
duration of the exile that Ezra was posing and 
that there is no difference between the sacred and 
the Jewish historian in this matter, will appear 
from a full citation of the opening paragraph in the 
chapter of Josephus, ‘In the first year of the 
reign of Cyrus, which was the seventieth from the 
day that our people were removed out of their own 
land into Babylon, God commiserated the cap- 
tivity and calamity of these poor people, according 
as he had foretold to them by Jeremiah the pro- 
phet, before the destruction of the city, that after 
they had served Nebuchadnezzar and his posterity, 
and after they had undergone that servitude 
seventy years, he would restore them again to the 
land of their fathers, and they should uild their 
temple and- ensoy their ancient prosperity, And 
these things God did afford them; for he stirred 
up the mind of Cyrus, and made him write this 
throughout all Asia: ‘Thus saith Cyrus the king, 
Since God Almighty hath opicintee me to be king 
of the habitable earth, I believe that he is that 
God which the nation of the Israelites worship; 
for, indeed, he foretold my name by the prophets, 
and that I should saa him a house at Jerusalem 
in the country of Judea.”’ This reference is a 

arenthetic statement of the historian, and did nat 
orm part of the proclamation. the Lord stirred 
up the spirit of Cyrus. As Egypt was always a 
formidable rival to the great world-empires of 
ancient Asia, Cyyus might be desirous of yossess- 
ing an advanced post in the south of Judea, either 
as @ protection against the intrusions of the Egyp. 
tian sovereign, or from which he himself aie 6 
make a rapid descent upon the lands of the Nile, 
and nothing must have appeared to a sagacious 
politician more conducive to promote such ends, 
as to restore to their native mountains a people 
who would occupy them with ardour and fidelity, 
as the custodiers of a sacred deposit. Buta higher 
impulse than that of political considerations ani- 
mated Cyrus, 

2. The Lord God of heaven hath given me all 
the kingdoms of the earth. Though this is in the 
Oriental style of Prpeanees (see also Dan. iv. 1), ib 
was literally true that the Persian empire was the 
great ruling power in the world at that nee 
much greater in extent than the most potent o 
the empires that had preceded it ; for the largest of 
these was included amongst its provinces (cf, Kaw- 
linson’s ‘ Herodotus,’ i., pp. 401-403 ; and it., p, 552; 
Ritter’s ‘ Erdkunde,’ viii., 1-8 ; Rosenmiiller's ‘ Bibs 


The people provide 


4 the God,) which és in Jerusalem. 


besides all that was willingly offered. 


lical Geography,’ i., p. 203). Joseph Mede remarks 
that, previous to the captivity, the divine Being 
was styled in the Scriptures ‘‘the Lord of hosts. 
But after the residence in Babylon, he is called 
“the God of heaven.” he hath charged me to 
build him an house at Jerusalem. The phraseo- 
logy of this proclamation, independently of the 
express testimony of Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. 
xi., ch. i., sec. 1), affords indisputable evidence that 
Cyrus had seen, probably through means of Daniel, 
his venerable prime minister and favourite (Dan. 
vi. 8; ix. 25), those ike, in which, 200 years 
before he was born, his name, his victorious career, 
and the important services he should render to the 
Jews, were distinctly foretold (Isa. xliv. 28; xlvi. 
The existence of predictions so remarkable, 
uttered at a time when the Babylonians, who had 
carried away the Jews into Sy were them- 
selves subject to the Assyrians, and fu filled seventy 
ears after, led him to acknowledge that all his 
Lin doms were gifts bestowed on him ge 
lard God of heaven,” and prompted him to fulfil 
the duty which had been laid upon him long 
before his birth, This was the source and one 
of the great favour he showed to the Jews; for 
it must be evident to every understanding that 


such language as is used in the Pec aetcr of | 3 


us betokens the inspiration of other teaching 
than that of the magi—that either it was drawn up 
by Daniel, or written under the influence of com- 
munications held with him. The whole tenor of 
the history, as well as our knowledge of the cha- 
racters of Cyrus and of Daniel, warrants the con- 
clusion that the prophet introduced his royal 
master to a full acquaintance with the divine re- 
velations in which the name of Cyrus was men- 
tioned. It must be added, however, that Sir H. 
Rawlinson has proved, from the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, thatthe old Persians recognized one Supreme 
Deity, Ormazd, who held the direction of all 
worldly affairs. In all public records and docu- 
ments of importance, the Persian king introduces 
an acknowledgment that ‘Ormazd has bestowed 
on him his empire.’ It was an easy transition 
therefore, for Cyrus to perceive that the God of 
the Jews was the same ae Being as the Per- 
siaus worshipped, while the peculiar title, “the 
td God of heaven,” indicates the further in- 
fluence of Daniel’s teaching, The proclamation, 
though issued ‘in the first year of Cyrus,” did not 
take effect till the year ee 3. Who is there 
among you of all his people? The purport of the 
edict was to grant full permission to those J ewish 
exiles, in every part of his kingdom, who chose 
to return to their own country, as well as to re- 
commend those of their countrymen who remained, 
to aid the poor and feeble on their way, and con- 
tribute liberally eneree the rebuilding of the 


EZRA I. 


8 him at house at Jerusalem, which és in Judah. Who is there among you 
of all his people? his God be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah, and build the house of the Lorp God of Israel (he “2s 

And whosoever remaineth in any place 
where he sojourneth, let the men of his place 2 help him with silver, and 
with gold, and with goods, and with beasts, besides the free-will offering 
for the house of God that ¢s in Jerusalem. ae 

5 Then rose up the chief of the fathers of J udah and Benjamin, and the 
priests, and the Levites, with all them whose spirit Ged “had raised, to 

6 go up to build the house of the Lorp which 7s in Jerusalem. 
they that were about them strengthened their hands with vessels of 
silver, with gold, with goods, and with beasts, and with precious things, 


for their return, 


B. C. 636, 


® Deut. 3. 24, 

2 Sam. 22, 
82 

1 Ki 8, 23. 


And all 


temple. he is the God [orSynxinj. The fact of 


his name and destiny having been predicted 80 
long before his birth, seems to have impressed his 
mind with a conviction of the supremacy of Je- 
hovah to all other gods. And to this conviction 
Cyrus would be the more easily led by the charac- 
ter of the Persian religion, which was so decidedly 
monotheistic, that _it was an easy and short 
transition to the Jewish faith, the purity and 
simplicity of which had probably attracted the 
king’s admiration, and led him apparently to 
identify the Persian Ormazd with the Jewish 
Jehovah (Rawlinson’s ‘ Ancient Monarchies,’. iv. 
i His a obedience to the comman 
for the restoration of the house of God in Jern- 
salem was the more remarkable, that the old Per- 
sians were opposed to the erection of temples, as 
an unbecoming attempt to restrict the Deity. [The 
Septuagint entirely fritters away the meaning of 
this significant clause by rendering the words atros 

Seds 6 & ‘Iepovcadiu, this is the God who is in 
Jerusalem.] 

5. Then rose up the ehief of the fathers, &c. 
The paternal and ecclesiastical chiefs of the later 
captivity—those of the tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin, with some also from other tribes (1 Chr. ix, 
) who retained their attachment to the pure 
worship of God—naturally took the lead in this 
movement; and their example was followed by all 
whose piety and patriotism were strong enough to 
brave the various discouragements attending the 
enterprise. They were liberally assisted by mul. 
titudes of their captive countrymen, who, born in 
Babylonia, or comfortably established in it by 
family connections, or the possession of pro erty, 
chose to remain. Indeed, it is plainly atatat that 
so strong were the ties that bound multitudes to 
Babylon,and so great the discouragements to under- 
take the journey to Palestine, that a Divine im. 
pe was necessary to rouse the Jewish people at 

arge to embrace the offered privilege. It seems 
that their Assyrian friends and neighbours, too, 
either from a favourable disposition towards the 
Jewish faith, or from imitation of the court polic A 
displayed hearty goodwill and great liberality in 
aiding and pacere the views of the emigrants, 
It is quite clear, from the general tenor of Cyrus’s 
proclamation, that the Jews within his dominions 
were not in the house of bondage as their ancestors 
had been in Egypt. They were exiles, expatriated 
from their own land, but not slaves. ‘There is no 
hint of any public or private right of property in 
them, but, on the contrary, they are spoken of as 
occupying a respectable position, only in a state of 


exile, and were probably treated as Jahn thinks, 
as peaceful an industrious colonists (‘Hebrew 


161; Cory’s ‘Fragments, 


61; Ci 
Some, indeed, had to be 


Commonwealth,’ i, p. 
p. 39: cf.’ Esth. vii- ah 


The number of the 


8 had put them in the house of his 


Babylon unto Jerusalem. 


2 NOW “these are the children of the *province that went t of th 
captivity, of those which had been cheed away, whom len oo pe 
the king of Babylon had carried away unto Babylon, and came again 


EZRA II. 


7 _ Also ‘Cyrus the king brought forth the vessels of the house of the 
Lorp, totla Nebuchadnezzar had pa forth owt of Jerusalem, and 
put: ods; even those did Cyrus king of 
Persia bring forth by the hand of Mithredath the treasurer, ad srk 

9 them unto ’Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah. And this 7s the number 
of them: thirty chargers of gold, a thousand chargers of silver, nine and 

10 twenty knives, thirty basins of gold, silver basins of a second sort four| ‘19 
11 hundred and ten, and other vessels a thousand. All the vessels of gold 
and of silver were five thousand and four hundred. All these did Shesh- 
bazzar bring up with them of ‘the captivity that were brought up from 


people that returned, 
B, ©. 186, 


® ch. 6. 14, 
ch. 6, 5. 

¢ 2Ki 24.1% 

9 ch. 5. 14 


4 the trans 
Portation. 


CHAP. 2, 
% Neh. 7. 6. 
och 6.8 
° 2 Ki, 24, 14e 

16, 
2 Ki. 25. 11, 
2 Chr.36. 20, 


redeemed ere they could be at liberty to depart 
(Neh. v. 8), but those persons had ak ican: 
selves to servitude by causes which would prob- 
ably have led to the same degradation in their 
own land. 
7-11.—CyRUsS RESTORES THE VESSELS, 

7. Cyrus... brought forth the vessels of the 
house of the Lord. Though it is said (see on 2 
Ki. xxiv. 13) that these were cut in pieces, that 
would not be done to the large and magnificent 
vases, and, if they had been divided, the parts 
could be re-united. But it may be doubted whe- 
ther the Hebrew word rendered cut in pi does 
not signify merely cut. of—i. e., from faether use 
in the temple. 8. by the hand of Mithredath 
[n7779, Mit the genius of the sun; Septuagint, 
M:Spadarov, Mithridates —i, ¢,, given to or b 
Mithra}, Hawlinson (‘ Ancient ffovarchice,’ iv, 
330, 334) distinguishes two forms of Iranic or 
Persian faith:—one, a pure and spiritual one, held 
by the old Persians, aud long after by the more 
intelligent classes; and the other a coarse or more 
material one. Hence, though none of the early 
kings mention the name of Mithra, his emblem 
pe fe on all the known royal tombs except that 

Cyrus. In sculptures, where the emblems of 
Ormazd and Mithra occur together, the position of 
the former (the Supreme God) is central, that of 
the latter towards the right hand of the tablet. 
The solar emblem {a disk or orb) is upon almost 
all sculptured tombs, but is otherwise of rare 
occurrence. and numbered them unto Shesh- 
bazzar, the prince of Judah ["x2¥7]—a name 
bestowed in Persia on Zerubbabel (cf. ch. vii. with 
ii. 2; v. 14), signifying, according to Gesenius, from 
@ Persian root, fire-worshipper; but the etymo- 
logy is uncertain. (Septuagint, ZaccBacdp. »'Y3n, 
the phylareh or head of the tribe of Judah 
(Num. vii. 2, 10, 11; xxxiv. 18).] 9. thirty chargers 
of gold [eopax]—large basins, slaughter basins ; 
but, according to some, fruit baskets. [Septuagint, 
Wuxrijpes.] nine and twenty knives [oe2n2]— 
slaughter knives. 10, Thirty basins [‘7'93]—gob- 
lets, probably covered with a lid (Gesenius) (of. 1 
Chr. xxviii. 17), 11, All the vessels of gold and 
of silver were five thousand and four hundred, 
The vessels here specified amount only to the 
number of 2,499. Hence it is probable that the 
larger vases only are mentioned, while the inven- 
tory of the whole, including great and small, came 


to the sum stated in the text. Sheshbazsar 
—i. e., Zerubbabel, son of Salathiel (cf. ch, iii. 8; 


v. 16: cf. 1 Chr, ii. u ? He was born in ylon, 
and called by his fami ania 6, 8OWD 1D 


Babylon. Sheshbazzar, signifying ‘ fire-worship- 
pers,’ was the name given him at court, as other 
pames were given to Daniel and his friends. He 
was she among the exiles as hereditary 
ponte of Judah. them of the captivity that were 

rought up from Babylon unto Jerusalem. Allthe 
Jewish exiles did not embrace the privilege which 
the Persian king granted them. The great pro- 
portion, born in Babylon, preferred continuing ir 
their comfortable homes to undertaking a distant, 
expensive, and hazardous journey to a desolate 
land. For it must be remembered that it was not 
the fertile regions of Central Palestine the return- 
ing exiles were to go to. These were already colo- 
nized; and there was no intention to dispossess 
f‘ ‘It was only the bare, ungenial 
territory that lay between this and the fertile 
vales around Hebron, also occupied upon the 
south, that was ponte ee in the proclamation. 
This must be distinctly borne in mind when, in 
order to understand the spirit in which the decree 
was received, we trausfer ourselves to the pro- 
vinees around Babylon, and picture, 1n comparison 
with their circumstances there, the position which 
the Hebrews were invited to occupy’ (Drew's 
‘Scripture Lands,’ pp. 215, 216). Nor did the re- 
turning exiles all go atronce. The first band went 
with Zerubbabel, others afterwards with Ezra, 
and a large number with Nehemiah at a atill later 


the colonists. 


period. 

CHAP. II. 1-70.—NuMBER OF THE PEOPLE 
THAT RETURNED. 

1, children of the province—i.¢., Judea (ch, v. 
8), 80 called as being now reduced from an illus- 
trious, independent, and powerful kingdom to an 
obscure, servile, tributary province of the Persian 
empire. This name is areas by the sacred histo- 
rian to intimate that the Jewish exiles, though now 
released from captivity and allowed to return into 
their own land, were still the subjects of Cyrus, 
inhabiting a province dependent upon Persia ['13 
ny30, sons of the province}—i. ¢., according to 
Gesenius, Israelitish exiles dwelling in the Persian 
provinces, Medinah meaning a province or district, 
or satrapy, under the jurisdiction of a Persiaw pre- 
fect or viceroy (Neh. vii. 6; Esth. i, 23; xii. 12, 14; 
Dan. viii. 2). those which had been carried away 
—i, e,, the descendants, including children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren of those whom 
Nebuchadnezzar had carried away unto Babylon. 
Those who are mentioned in the following cata- 
logue, then, were not the ten tribes, who were 
dispersed into various and scattered districts of 
Assyria, but the Jewish exiles resident in or 
around Babylon. Zerubbabel, the prince of Judah 
himself resided there; and thither locked around 


The number of the 
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people that returned. 


2 unto Jerusalem and Judah, every one unto his city; which came with 
Zerubbabel: Jeshua, Nehemiah, ' Seraiah, ? Reelaiah, Mordecai, Bilshan, 


8Mispar, Bigvai, *Rehum, Baanah. 


38 The number of the men of the people of Israel: The children of Parosh, 
4 two thousand an hundred seventy and two. 
The children of Arah, “seven 
The children of ‘Pahath-moab, of the children of | « 
7 Jeshua and Joab, two thousand eight hundred and twelve. 
8 of Elam, a thousand two hundred fifty and four. 


5 three hundred seventy and two. 
6 seventy and five. 


9 nine hundred forty and five. 
10 threescore. 


12 children of Bebai, six hundred twenty and three. 
13 a thousand two hundred twenty and two. 


14 six hundred sixty and six. 
15 and six. 


18 three hundred twenty and three. 


19 and twelve. The children of Hashum, two hundred twenty and three. 
20 The children of 7Gibbar, ninety and five. 


The children of Adin, four hundre 
17 children of Ater of Hezekiah, — and eight. The children of Bezai, 


B. C. 636. 


The children of Shephatiah, | Raamias. 


3 Or, 
undred Misp-reth 
Or, 


The children  Meyetet. ; 
The children of Zattu, |¢ Non yin 
The children of Zaccai, seven hundred and | s or, 
The children of 5 Bani, six hundred forty and two. The| Binnat 
The children of Azgad, | , 4° 7." 
The children of /Adonikam, | ¢ or. 
The children of Bigvai, two thousand fifty Hariph, : 
fifty and four. The|,¢°*"? 
Gibeon, 
he children of °Jorah, an hundred | Josh 9.1". 
2 Sam. 21,2, 


The children of ° Beth-lehem, | ¢ = — 


his standard those Jews who formed the first 
caravan, comprising chiefly or exclusively those of 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin who took the 
initiative in the journey to the land of their fathers, 
both from. their location in Babylon, and from 
their greater interest in the work of rebuilding 
Jerusalem and the temple. came again unto 
Jerusalem and Judah, every one unto his city 
—either the city that had been occupied by his 
ancestors, or, a8 most parts of Judea were then 
either desolate or possessed by others, the city 
that was rebuilt and allotted to him now. 32. 
Which came with Zerubbabel. He was the chief 
or leader of the first band of returning exiles. 
The names of other influential persons who were 
associated in the conducting of the caravan are 
also mentioned, being extracted probably from 
the Persian archives, in which the register was 
preserved. Conspicuous in the number are Joshua, 
the high priest, and Nehemiah; not, however, the 
Tirshatha (Neb. vii. 7). 

8. The children. This word, as used throughout 
this catalogue, means posterity or descendants. 
of Parosh [wp72; Septuagint, Vatican, Papés; 
Alexandrine, Septet. Besides the 2,172 exiles 
belonging to this chief house, who returned to 
Palestine with the first caravan under Zerubbabel 
Sheshbazzar), a second detachment of 130 males 
came with Ezra (ch. vii. 3) (seeas to their labour on 
the public work, Neh, iii, 25; x. 14; and the un- 
lawful marriages of some of them, ch. x. 25). 4, 
The children of Shephatiah—[Septuagint, a- 
iol In addition to this first band of 372 (cf. 
Neh. vii. 9), a second detachment of eighty m: 
accompanied Ezra (ch, vii. 8). 6. The c 
Arah, seven hun 
number is stated in Neh. vii. to have been only 
652. It is oe that all mentioned as belong- 
ing to this family repaired to the generel place of 
rendezvous, or had enrolled their names at tirst 
as intending to go; but in the interval of prepara- 
tion some died, others were prevented by sickness 
or insurmountable obstacles, so that ultimately 


nm of 


d seventy and five. The] k 


tinued to be traditionally bestowed upon his 
iamity, Their high rank in the tribe of Judah is 
indicated by their being placed fourth in the order 
of this catalogue, and second in the signing (Neh. 
x. 14). 7% The children of Elam—[Septuagint, 
Aikéu] The Bene-Elam, who went with ths first 
caravan, under Zerubbabel, to the number of 1,254, 
were followed by a second body of seventy-one men, 
with Ezra (ch. viii. 7) (see as to the'r zeal in the 
affair of the foreign ehh Se ch, x. 2, 26; and of 
the covenant-signing, Neh. x. 14). 8. The children 
of Sgnect§ Sed ah int, Vatican, ZarSové ; Alexan- 
rine, EaSSova). In addition to the 945, another 
division of this family afterwards went with Ezra 
see on ch. viii. 5). 8. The children of Zaccat. 

e number of this family accompanying Zerub- 
babel amounted to 760 (cf. Neh. vii. 14). The 
name is identical with Zaccheus (Luke xix. 


2). 10, The children of Bani—or Binnui, (Neh. 
vii. ate \eptonesas, Bavou]. 11. The dren 
of Bebal—[Septuagint, Bafa]. Besides those 


who went in the first, twenty-eight of this 
family enrolled themselves in the second under 
] (ch. viii. 11) (see as to their implication 
in the matter of marrying heathen wives, ch. 
x. 28; and to their signing the covenant, 
Neh. x. 15). 12. The children of Azgad {737r, 
Srone in fortune; a nt, ’Aoydéd (cf. Neb. 
vii. 17; x. og 13. The dren of Adonikam 
(BR, lord of the enemy] (cf. ch. viii. 13; Neb. 
vii. 18)—the sameas gagph hr my lord is Jehovah 
Na x ge 14. The children of B Sep- 
nagint, Vaticau, Bayoud; Alexandrine, Bayovai]. 
Whether this was the person mentioned as one of 
the influential ten (v. 2), or another chief, is un- 
nown. 16. The children of Adin—{Septuagint, 
‘A8Blv), 16, The children of Ater of Hexekieh [8 
shut up, perbaps dumb, Gesenius ; Septuagint, 
Arhp nf Efexla, probably son of Hezekiah, a person 
of note, but not theking). 17. The children of Bezai 
—fRepeneeins, Bacoov], 18. The children of Jorah 
_ Pais i beige Nemes Hariph in the a 

1. 19, 


no more than 652 came to Jerusalem. 6. The erengg: a Behn ie A tpn te Pa dtr "Acdup). 


children of Pahath-moab [sxim np, prefect of 
Moab; S int, PadY Mee *The origin of 
this aingu ar name is paeae’ traceable to an 
ancestor who had dominion in Moab (1 Chr. iv, 


22; of. 1 Chr, ii, 54; af and from him i¢ cop- 


Hitherte the different divisions of a returning 
exiles uadler Zerubbabel are distinguished by the 
name of their ancestor; those that follow. down to 


v. 3d, are denoted by the city or village which 
fhe head quarters of their Emily, . The chile 


The number of the EZRA II. people that returned. 
22 an hundred twenty and three. The men of Netophah, fifty and six, | _B-C.63s. 
23 The men of Anathoth, an hundred twenty and Hits The saltcen of | ® Or, Beth- 
25 SAzmaveth, forty and two. The children of Kirjath-arim, Chephirah, and | szmveth. 
26 Beeroth, seven hundred and forty and three. The children of * Ramah haha hase 
27 and Gaba, six hundred twenty and one. The men of Michmas, an|‘ver.7. 
28 hundred twenty and two. The men of Beth-el and Ai, two hundred |, Ne.” 8 
29 twenty and three. The children of Nebo, fifty and two. The children my me 
31 of Magbish, an hundred fifty and six. The children of the other ‘Elam, | some 
32 a thousand two hundred fifty and four. The children of Harim, three |, °°?!*- 
33 hundred and twenty. The children of Lod, * Hadid, and Ono, seven : chess 
34 hundred twenty and five. The children of Jericho, three hundred forty | 2. 0br.23.15. 
35 ang five. The children of Senaah, three thousand and six hundred and | , Ne". °*. 
irty. ¢ 1 Chr.24.14, 
36 The priests: the children of *Jedaiah, of the house of Jeshua, nine ch 10.2, 
37 hundred 1 Neh. 7. 40. 


seventy and three. The children of ‘Immer, a thousand fifty 


dren of Gibbar—[Septuagint, TaSép]—called (Neb. 
vii. 25) Gibeon. 21. The children of Beth-lehem— 
feepenaeinh BnOdcéu]. 22. The men of Netophah— 
Septuagint, Vatican, Nerwpa; Alexandrine, Ne- 
Fetes Se robably near Beth-lehem (cf, Neh. viii. 
with 1 Chr. i. 54; also 1 Chr. ix. 16; xxvii. 13, 
15). 23, The men of Anathoth—[Septuagint, ’Ava- 
Sw3]—’ Anata, about three miles north of Jerusalem. 
It is pleagant to see so many of this Jewish town 
returping. It was acity of the Levites; but the 
i spurned the prophetic warning, and called 
orth against themselves one of his severest pre- 
dictions (Jer. xxxii. 27-55). This prophecy was 
fulfilled in the Assyrian conquest. Ansthoth was 
id and continued a heap of ruins. But the 
youre havipg been brought during the captivity 
o a better state of mind, returned, and their city 


was rebuilt. 24 The children of Azmaveth— ' 


[Septuagint, *A{us2]—a town of Benjamin, near 
Anathoth. 26. The children of Kirjath-arim. 
The name occurs in this form here only ; in Neh. 
vii. 29 it is mentioned by the coramon appellation 
Kirjath-jearim. [Septuagint, Vatican, KaptaSiapip ; 
Alexandrine, Kapiasiaperu; Kurietel-Enab.] Che- 
phirah—the hamlet [Septuagint, Vatican, Xapipa; 
Alexandrine, Kacpiea]—one of the Gibeonite towns 
within the territory of Benjamin. and Beeroth 
—wells [Septuagint, avert Along with the pre- 
ceding places it formed the fourth city of the 
Gibeonites. 26. The children of Ramah and 
Gaba—the Ramah of Benjamin (Er-rfim), on the 
east of the Nabults road. Gaba = Geba—a little 
east of Gibeah (now Fela), which is half an hour 
east from Ramah (Reland, ‘Palestine,’ pp. 801, 
810; Robinson’s ‘Biblical Researches Pail Upp. 
331-334; ‘Handbook of Syria and Palestine,’ 
pp. 215, 326, 346). 27. The men of Michmas— 
or Michmash [w in later Hebrew was softened 
into D; Septuagint, Mayes] (Mikmas), situated 
in a north-easterly direction, right opposite Jeba 
(Robinson's * Biblical Researches,’ il, Py 113; 
Handbook of Syria and Palestine,’ pp. 214, 215). 
28, The men of Beth-el and Ai—(see on Josh. viii.) 
29. The children of Nebo—{Septuagint, Vatican, 
Na@éuv; Alexandrine, NafBw]—the Bethoannaba of 
Eusebius and Jerome (‘ Onomast.,’ article ‘ Anob ;’ 
Reland, ‘ Palestina,’ p. 661); supposed to be iden- 
tified in Beit-ndbah, which lies between Beth-el 
and Aion one side, and Lydda (the ancient Dios- 
lis) on the other, about twelve miles north-west of 
erusalem, and a little to_the right of Yalo 
(Aijalon) (Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ iii., 64). 
30, The caneren of Magbish—( athering) isep. 
tuagiot, MaysBis ost proba e name oO 
a though some rezard i as t of a man, 


31, The children of the other Elam [1ny O72—a 


seeond or another Elam—‘Hiayép]. This is the 
name of a chief. The identity.of name, and the 
number of his descendants, with those of the 
former Elam, might excite a suspicion of the 
notice being inserted through a clerical error, 
were it not repeated in Neh. wii. 34. 32. The 
children of Harim—{Septuagint, Vatican, ‘HAdu ; 
Alexandrine, ‘Hpdéy']. This, if the name of a per- 
son, was probably taken from a place. 33, The 
children of Lod, Hadid, snd Ono—[Septuagint, 
Vatican, Aodadi; Alexandrine, Aodadid Lash 
Ludd (1 Chr. vii. 12: cf. Acts ix. 32-38). “ Ha- 
did” (sharp), a Benjamite town on a cragey 
mountain. Husebius (‘Onomast.,’ ‘ Adithaim ’) 
mentions it under the name of Aditha, as lying to 
the east of Lydda (Diospolis) (Van_de Velde, 
‘Syria and Palestine,’ i, p. 444). ‘*Ono” [Sep- 
tuagint, Que] (now Bett Unia), according to Winer 
‘ Realwérterbuch ’), about three miles from Lydda. 

hese three towns are commonly associated in 
the post-exilian history. 34. The children of 
Jericho—[Septuagint, Vatican, "Ieprxw; Alexan- 
drine, Iepesxw] (see on Josh. vi.; also 1 Ki, xvi. 
34). 35, The children of Senaah—(cf. Neh, ii. 3, 
where the article is prefixed.) It is probably the 
name of a place, Magdal-senna, the great Senna 
(Jerome, ‘Onomast.,’ voce ‘Senna”), seven miles 
north of Jericho, The number recorded in connec- 
tion with Senna being greatly in excess of other 
towns mentioned in the catalogue, suggested to 
Bertheau the probability of its being the name of 
a district. 

36. The priests. Each of their families was aeagee 
under its prince or head, like those of the other 
tribes. It will be remembered that the whole 
body was divided into twenty-four courses, one of 
which, in rotation, discharged the sacerdotal duties 
every week, and each division was called after the 
pame of its first prince or chief. It appears from 
this passage that only four of the courses of the 
puss 3 returned from the Babylonish captivity; 

ut these four courses were afterwards, as the 
families increased, divided into twenty-four, which 
were distinguished by the names of the original 
courses appointed by David. Hence we find the 
course of Abijah or Abia (1 Chr. xxiv. 10) subsist- 
ing at the commencement of the Christian era 
(Lukei. 5). the children of Jedaiah, of the house 
of Jeshua—appointed by lot head of the second 

riestly course (1 Chr, xxiv. 7), distinguished here 
By his family connection with Jeshua from another 
sacerdotal seni of the name of Jedaiah (Neh. xii. 
6, 7, 19). 87. The en of Immer—head of 


The number of tne 


EZRA II. 


people that returned. 


. C. 536. 
wo. The children of ™Pashur, a thousand two hundred forty and | _8-°-5_ 
3 hen The children of “Harim, a thousand and seventeen. ; ™ i on oat 
40 The Levites: the children of Jeshua, and Kadmiel, of the children of od ape 
41 !Hodaviah, seventy and four. The singers: the children of Asaph, an | #1 chr 24.8, 
42 hundred twenty and eight. The children of the porters: the children of de 
Shallum, the children of Ater, the children of Talmon, the children of | ,, 00° issn, 
Akkub, the children of Hatita, the children of Shobai, iz all an hundred ch. 3.9. . 
irty and nine. : aa 
43 ne, °Nethinims: the children of Ziha, the children of Hasupha, the} Xone 
44 children of Tabbaoth, the children of Keros, the children of !Siaha, the | ¢ 1 car. 9. 2 
45 children of Padon, the children of Lebanah, the children of Hagabah, the ay 7.4 
46 children of Akkub, the children of Hagab, the children of *Shalmai, the} yeu, 10,28 
47 children of Hanan, the children of Giddel, the children of Gahar, the Or, Sia, 
48 children of Reaiah, the children of Rezin, the children of Nekoda, the ee 
49 children of Gazzam, the children of Uzza, the children of Paseab, the | ior, Nephi- 
50 children of Besai, the children of Asnah, the children of Mehunim, the | shesim. 
51 children of #*Nephusim, the children of Bakbuk, the children of Hakupha, es ¥ 
52 the children of Harhur, the children of 14 Bazluth, the children of Mehida,} Neh 7.4. 
53 the children of Harsha, the children of Barkos, the children of Sisera, the | 2 1Ki 0.21. 
54 children of Thamah, the children of Neziah, the children of Hatipha. ig Stealer 
55 The children of ?Solomon’s servants: the children of Sotai, the children | sos sso, 
56 of Sophereth, the children of Peruda, the children of Jaalah, the Neh..7. 69. 
57 children of Darkon, the children of Giddel, the children of Shephatiah, —— 
the children of Hattil, the children of Pochereth of Zebaim, the children| “f° *7* 
58 of *Ami, All the *Nethinims, and the children of "Solomon’s servants, | 1 Chest 2 
were three hundred ninety and two. ch. 7. 7, 
59 _ And these were they which went up from Tel-melah, Tel-harsa, Cherub, | - van 7. 5 
17Addan, and Immer; but they could not show their father’s house, and | 17 or, 
60 their **seed, whether they were of Israel: the children of Delaiah, the a ae Pe 
children of Tobiah, the children of Nekoda, six hundred fifty and two. | iso, 
61 And of the children of the priests: the children of Habaiah, the children | pedigree. 


the sixteenth course (1 Chr. xxiv. 14: cf. Neh. vii. 
40 with Ezra x, 20). 38, The children of Pashur 
—the son of Malchijah (Jer, xxxviii. 1). The chief 
of this family had, at the time of the restoration, 
become the head of a priestly course. 39. The 
children of Harim. He was the head of the third 
division of the priests (1 Chr. xxiv. 8), 

40, the children of Jeshua and Kadmiel. Jeshua 
had assigned him the presidency of the ninth 
course (1 Chr. xxiv. 11), ‘*‘Kadmiel ”—the exist- 
ing head of the chief house of Hodariah or Judah 
(ch. iii. 9). Jeshua and Kadmiel were associated 
as overseers of the workmen (eh, iii. 9: Neh. 
ix. 4,5; x. 9). 41. The singers: the children of 
Asaph, He was a leader in the temple choir (1 
Chr. vi. 39), and this office seems to have continued 
hereditary in his family (1 Chr. xxv. 1; 2 Chr. xx. 
14). 42. The children of the porters: the children 
of Shallum—(see on 1 Chr. ix. 17.) 

43, The Nethinims—[Septuagint, Vatican, NaS. 
win; Alexandrine, NaSivaro:. The same version 
calls them (1 Chr. ix. 2) 3: dedonevot, given to God 
(see on Num. iii. 9; viii. 19; xxxi 47; Josh, ix. 

They were the descendants of the Gibeon- 
ites, to whom, as devoted in a humble sphere to 
the divine service, the name of Nethinim, origin- 
ally. applied to the Levites, came in process of time 
to be assigned as their exclusive title. They were 
divided into several distinctive families (Winer, 
*Handworterbuch,’ ii, sec. 175). 60, Mehunim 
- + . Nephusim (a branch of Ishmael, 1 Chr. 
v. 19) . . . 53, Sisera—are other samples of 
non-Israclite names, a The children S8olo- 


‘hill of eS 


mon’s servants—the strangers, Canaanites, or 
original inhabitants of the land, whom that 
monarch enlisted in the building of the temple 
(1 Ki. ix. 20; 2 Chr. viii. 7). From their as- 
sociation with the Nethinim it may be inferred 
that, after having been reduced to a servile condi- 
tion, they continued to assist the former in their 
services. It appears from the small number (v. se 
who returned, that most of the N ethinims, as wel 
as of Solomon’s servants, preferred to remain in 
Babylon to resume their former course of laborious 
servitude; and it was probably owing to this cir- 
cumstance that the comparatively few of this 
humble class who did return are recorded as care- 
fully and honourably as the priests and Levites. 
Ziha. They had dwelt separately (Neh. iii. 31), as 
well as had their own superintendents (Neh. xi 
21); and, judging by this Canaanite name and 
others which follow, they were selected from their 
own body (cf. Neh. vii. 46). 

59. these were they which went up from Tel- 


melah. [9p signities a hill or mound, and hence, 


from the frequent mounds that formed a marked 
feature in Babylonia, it was prefixed to the names 
of manycitiesinthat country. “Tel-melah”—i, ey 

] Tel-harsa—or Tel-hareshah (Neh. 
vii. 61), hill of the forest. Cherub, Addan (or 
Addon, Neh. vii. 61) and Immer—places unknown 
in Babylonia, The returned exiles from these five 
Babylonian towns, as well as the descendants of 
the persons mentioned in v. 60, were unable, from 
want of an accurate genealogical register, to estab- 
lish their Israelitish pedigree, 61. the children of 


The altar 


62 *Barzillai the Gileadite, and was called after their name:) these sought 


63 hood. And the 2° Tirshatha said unto them, that t 


Thummim. 
64 


65 hundred and threescore, besides their servants and their maids, of whom 
66 were among them two hundred singing men and singing women. 


67 and five; their camels, four hundred thirty and five; their asses, six 


thousand seven hundred and twenty. 
68 


69 it up in his place: they gave “after their ability unto the treasure of the 


of silver, and one hundred priests’ garments. 


70 


EZRA III. set up, 
of Koz, the children of Barzillai; (which took a wife of the daughters of | _5- © 5%6_ 
} i *1Ki2 7, 
their register among those that were reckoned by genealogy, but they | 21.17 27 
were not found; ‘therefore 1° were they, as polluted, pat from the priest- — a 
: I ey “should not eat | + Lev 21. 21- 
of the most holy things, till there stood up a priest with Urim “and with i 
um, 3, 10, 
The “whole congregation together eas forty and two thousand three “pllued 
m the 
there were seven thousand three hundred thirty and seven: and there seed 
Their | *°0r, 
horses were seven hundred thirty and six; their mules, two hundred forty Ca ai 
Neh, 8, 9, 
g L “ Lev. 22. 2 
And * some of the chief of the fathers, when they came to the ‘house of | , 1% 16 16 
the Lorp which 7s at Jerusalem, offered freely for the house of God to set Loa tal 
Dent. 33. 8, 
work threescore and one thousand drams of gold, and five thousand pound woe 
So ‘the priests, and the Levites, and some of the people, and the singers, 5 Dene inte 
and the porters, and the Nethinims, dwelt in their cities, and all Israel in oi ie! 2 
* ch. 6 16, - 
Neh. 7. 73. 


their cities. 


8 AND when the seventh month was come, and the children of Israel 


were in the cities, the people gathered themselves together as one man to| Neb. 1.8% 


Barzillal He preferred that name to that of his 
own family, deeming it a greater distinction to be 
connected with so noble a family tkan to be of 
the house of Levi. But by this worldly ambition 
he forfeited the dignity and advantages of the 
priesthood. 63. And the Tirshatha said unto 
them [xnvnD]—a title borne by the Persian gover- 
nors of Judea (see also Neh. vii. 65-70; viii. 9; x. 
1). _ It is derived from the Persic torsh, severe, 
and is equivalent to ‘your severity,’ ‘ your awful- 
ness.’ at they should not eat of the most holy 
things, till there stood up a priest with Urim and 
with Thummim. Zerubbabel, apparently _per- 
plexed about such cases as those of priests bein 
unable to prove their Aaronic descent, deferre 
his decision until God might be pleased to restore 
the divinely -instituted and_ long-established 
method of ascertaining His will, and in the mean- 
time excluded them from performing their sacred 
functions. His language seems to imply that the 
Urim and Thummim had been continued till the 
captivity, and the re-establishment of that means 
of consulting God was eagerly and confidently 
anticipated. But a hat different view is taken 
by some of the Tirshatha’s words. They are of 
opinion that, ‘as Joshua, the high priest, already 
officiated, and might have been employed for 
consultation, just as Phinebas or Abiathar had 
formerly been, the reference in this passage is not 
to the Jewish pontiff, but to the Messiah, of whom 
he was an illustrious type. Though now excluded 
from all participation with their brethren in the 
rights and functions of their sacerdotal office, the 
time would come when all ceremonial distinctions 
should be abrogated by the introduction of the 
clear and perfect dispensation of the gospel, and 
all the members of the Church be on an equality 
with respect to the enjoyment of her immunities. 
This interpretation receives some degree of sup- 
port from the declaration of Moses (Deut, xxxiu. 
8) (see Henderson, ‘On Inspiration,’ p. 123). 

64. The whole congregation together was forty 
and two thousand a hundred and threescore. 


This gross amount is 12,000 more than the par- 
ticular numbers given in the catalogue, when 
added together, come to. Reckoning up the 
smaller numbers, we shall find that they amount 
to 29,818 in this chapter, and to 31,089 in the 
parallel chapter of Nehemiah. Ezra also mentions 
494 persons omitted by Nehemiah, and Nehemiah 
mentions-1,765 not noticed b If, therefore, 
Ezra’s surplus be added to the sum in ‘Nehemiah, 
and Nehemiah’s surplus to the number in Ezra, 
they will both become 31,583. Subtracting this: 
from 42,360, there will be a deficiency of 10,777. 
These are omitted because they did not belong to 
Judah and Benjamin, or to the priests, but to the 
other tribes. ‘The servants and singers, male and 
female, are reckoned separately (v. 65), so that 
putting all these items together, the number of all 
who went with Zerubbabel amounted to 50,000, 
with 8,000 beasts of burden, (Alting, quoted in 
LEEOM ‘Hermeneutics’) (see further on Neb, 
Vii. 
68. some of the chief of the fathers, when they 
came to the house of the Lord.. . offered freely, 
&c. The sight of a place hallowed by the most 
endearing and sacred associatiots, but now lyin 
in desolation and ruins, made the well-springs o 
their piety and patriotism gush out afresh; and 
before taking any active measures for providing 
accommodation to themselves and their families, 
the chief among them raised a large sum by volun- 
tary contributions towards the restoration of the 
temple. 69. drams of gold—rather darics, a Per- 
sian coin (see on 1 Chr. xxix. 7). priests’ gar- 
ments—(cf. Neh. vii. 70.) This, in the circnm- 
stances, was a very appropriate gift. Io general, 
it may be remarked that presents of garments, or 
of any other useable commodities, however singu- 
lar it may seem to us, are in unison with the 
established notions and customs of the East. 

CHAP. III. 1-3.—THE ALTAR 8ET UP. 

1. when the seventh month was come. The 
departure of “the children of the province” (ch. 
ii 1: cf Neh. viii. 6)—the returning exiles of 


Foundation of 


EZRA III. 
2 Jerusalem. Then stood up “Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and his brethren 


the temple laid. 


B. C, 636, 


Judah and Benjamin—from Babylon took place in 
spring; and for some time after their arrival they 
were occupied in the necessary work of rearin 

habitations to themselves amid 
Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, for there were 
neither streets, gates, nor fortitied walls, nor 
commodious houses, for their reception and pro- 
tection. This preliminary work being completed, 


of burut offering, and, as the seventh month of 
the sacred 
the latter end of our September—when the feast 
of tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. j v 
they resolved to celebrate that religious festiva 
just as if the temple had been full 


roe put to death 


been carried captive to Babylon, and died there, 
sometime before this. 
ing to the order of nature, son of Pedaiah (1 Chr, 
iii. 17-19), but having been brought up by Salathiel, 
was called his son. 
of Israel, to offer burnt offerings thereon. This 
was of urgent and immediate necessity—in order, 
Jirst, to make atonement for their sins; secondly, 
to obtain the Divine blessing on their pare 
for the temple, as well as to animate their feelings 
of piety an 
national wor 
3. they set the altar upon his bases—i, e., they 
reared it upon its old foundation, 
ied as nearly as 
rmerly stood. 
morning and evening. Deeming it their duty to 


the priests, and Zerubbabel *the son of °Shealtiel, and his brethren, and 
builded the altar of the God of Israel, to offer burnt offerings thereon, 
as 2¢ is ¢written in the law of Moses the man of God. 

And they set the altar upon his bases; for fear was upon them because 
of the people of those countries: and they offered burnt offerings thereon 
4 unto the Lorp, even “burnt offerings morning and evening. They / kept 
also the feast of tabernacles, as 7i¢ is written, and *offered the daily 
burat offerings by number, according to the custom, !as the duty of 
every day required; and afterward offered the ‘continual burnt offering, 
both of the new moons, and of all the set feasts of the Lorp that were 
consecrated, and of every one that willingly offered a free-will offering 
unto the Lorp. From the first day of the seventh month began they to 
offer burnt offerings unto the Lorp. But the foundation of the temple of 
the Lorp was not yet laid. They gave money also unto the masons, and 
to the *carpenters; and /meat, and drink, and oil, unto them of Zidon, 
and to them of Tyre, to bring cedar trees from Lebanon to the sea of 
*Joppa, ‘according to the grant that they had of Cyrus king of Persia. 

ow in the second year of their coming unto the house of God at 
Jerusalem, in the second month, began Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, 
and Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and the remnant of their brethren the 
priests and the Levites, and all they that were come out of the captivity 
unto Jerusalem; “and appointed the Levites, from twenty years old 
and upward, to set forward the werk of the house of the Abts Then 
stood “Jeshua with his sons and his brethren, Kadmiel and his sons, 
the_sons of °Judah, ‘together, to set forward the workmen in the house 
- God; the sons of Henadad, with their sons and their brethren the 

evites. 


Lev. vi. 9, 11), 
sons of solemn observance. 


the ruins o 4-7.—OFFERINGS RENEWED. 


addressed themselves to rebuild the altar 
year was at hand—corresponding to 
by law, 
) fell to be observed 


restored, 
the high 
y Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah 
His father, Josedech, had 


d M stration of the joy and hilarity by whi 

2. Jeshua—was the prepceen of Seraiah, : 
... meat... drink, 
The 
workmen, as well 
terms, and with the same view 
done (1 Ki. v. 11; 2 Chr, ii. 15, 
the grant that they had of 
This grant does not refer 


and oil, 
Ki. xxv. 18-21), 


Zerubbabel—was, accord- 
6). 


builded the altar of the God 


advan 
they had been tributary, 
their national freedom—b 
paliotem for the prosecution of that | ward the rebuilding of the temple 
E, 13.—Tuz FouNDATION OF THE 


so that it occu- 
ossible the site on which it had 
they offered burnt offerings . . . | departments. 9. Jeshua with his 


high a but a Levite (cb. ii. 40). 
a 


CHAP. 3. 
@ Hag. 1.1. 
Hag. 2.2. 
Zeoh. 3. 1, 
Joshua. 
° Matt. 1.12 
ZorobabeL. 
° Luke 3, 27, 
Salathie] 
@ Dent. 12 & 
* Num. 23.3 
t Neb. 8714, 
Zech. 1416 
9 Ex 23. 16. 
& Num 2.12. 
1 the matter 
of the dsy 
in his day, 
¢ Ex 29. 33 
Num. 28. 3. 
Num. 29.2 
2 the temple 
of the 
LOED was 
not yet 
founded. 
workmen. 
J1Ki 6.6 
® Ac tao. :6, 
' ch.6. 3 
™1 Chr :3 24 
* ch. 2. 40. 
chs 6 
Hodaviah, 
4 as one. 


service prescribed by the law (Exod. xxix. 38, 39; 
as well as kept the annual sea. 


4. They kept also the feast of tabernacles. .. 6. 
From the first day of the seventh month. They 
revived at that time the daily oblation 
on the fifteenth day of that month the f 


and it was 


east of tab- 
ernacles was held. But the fact is simply stated ; 
for while, in their zeal to honour that national 
festival at the time and in the manner prescribed 
they did not wish the season to pass un- 
observed, they could not possibly, in their desolate 
condition, celebrate it with any rai rye demon- 

lari ch the feast of 
tabernacleg was usually distinguished. 7. 


They gave 


: unto them of Zidon. 
opened negotiations with the Tyrians for 
as for timber, on the same 
as Solomon had 
according to 
Cyrus king of Persia, 
g p to cedar wood, which 
Cyrus could not give—for the Pheenicians, taking 
e of the revolution at Babylonia, to which 

had at this time asserted 
h ut to a money allowance 
given from the en to the Jews, to help for- 

cf. ch. vi. 4). 
EMPLE LAID. 

8. appointed the Levites... to set forward the 
work—i. ¢., to act as overseers of the workmen, and 
to direct and animate the labourers in the Various 
s0ns—not the 
To these, ag 


perform the public rites of religion, they did not probably distinguished for their bani i 
wait till the pnt should be rebuilt and dedi- | and taste, the duty of acting = pahacenl rosin 
cated; but, at ticularly committed, 


e outset, resumed the daily 
683 


The building of 


k And 
and giving thanks unto the 
endureth for ever toward Israel. 


11 David king of Israel. 


shout, when they praised the Lorp, because the 


afar off. 


EZRA IV. 


10 And when the builders laid the foundation ?of the temple of the Lor, 
‘they set the priests in their apparel with trumpets, and the Levites, the 
sons of Asaph, with cymbals, to praise the Lorp, after the “ordinance of 

*they sang together by course in praising| 42. 


the temple hindered. 


Lorp; because ‘he 2s good, “for his mercy | 1 Sam. 22, 
And all the people shouted with a great re 
) eandation of the house! icur, erin 
12 of the Lorp was laid. But many of the priests and Levites, and chief of |" 1Chr.¢s1. 
the fathers, who were ancient men, that had seen the first house, when |’ orc ae 
the foundation of this house was laid before their eyes, wept with a loud} Ne isa. 
13 voice; and many shouted aloud for joy: so that the people could not| Jer. 23.11. 
discern the noise of the shout of joy from the noise of the weeping of the |, Fu¢! 
people: for the people shouted with a loud shout, and the noise was heard |» Jer 31 11, 
4 NOW when the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin heard that 1the s tis eats 
children of the captivity builded the temple unto the Lorp God of Israel; | the trans- 
2 then they came to Zerubbabel, and to the chief of the fathers, and said | o har say 
unto them, Let “us build with you: for we seek your God, as ye do; and | © 2 Ki.17.2, 
we do sacrifice unto him *since the days of Esar-haddon king of Assur, | "3 
3 which brought us up hither. But Zerubbabel, and Jeshua, and the rest | » nae Nee 
John 4, 9, 


of the chief of the fathers of Israel, said unto them, ° Ye have nothing to 


10. And when the builders laid the foundation 
of the temple of the Lord, &c. The foundation 
of the new temple was laid with all due honour 
as a sacred ceremonial, by the officials of the 
Lord’s house, YV, 11 contains a quotation of the 
1st and 2d verses of Psalm cxvili., whence it is 
reasonably concluded that this sacred song was 
sung on the occasion. It was composeu for public 
use, and in name of the congregation of Israel, who 
is the ideal speaker throughout. It was sung ina 
solemn procession to the temple, and by the Levi- 
tical band, in responsive chorus. 12. But many 
of the priests and Levites, and chief of the 
fathers... wept with a loud voice. Those 
painful emotions were excited by the sad con- 
trast between the prosperous circumstances in 
which the foundations of the temple had 
been laid, and the desolate, reduced state 
of the ne, and city when the _ second 
was begun; between the inferior size and 
costliness of the stones used in the founda- 
tions of the second (1 Ki. vii. 9, 10), and the 
much smaller extent ef the fowndation itself, 
including all the appurtenances of the buildin 
(Hag. ii 3); between the comparative smallness o 
their present means and the immense resources of 
Dayid and Solomon: Perhaps, however, the chief 
cause of one was, that the second temple would 
be destitute of those things which formed the 
ene and distingnishing glory of the first, viz., 

he Ark, the Shechinah, the Urim and Thummim, 

&c. Not that this second temple was not a very 
grand and beautiful structure. But how great 
soever its material splendour, it was inferior in 
this respect to that of Solomon. Yet, however 
inferior in metals and gems, the glory of the 
second far outshone that of the first temple in 
another and more important point of view, viz., 
the receiving within its walls the incarnate Saviour 
(Hag, ii. 9). 18. conld not discern the noise of 
the shout of Joy from the noise of the weeping. 
Among Eastern people, expressions of sorrow are 
always very loud and vehement. It is indicated 
by wailing, the howl of which is sometimes not 
easil hc peor a from joyful acclamations. 

CHAP. IV, 1-6.—THE BUILDING HINDERED. 

1, the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin—i.e., 
strangers settled in ee - of Israel. 2. we seck 


your God, as ye do; and we do sacrifice unto him 
since the days of Esar-haddon , .°, which brought 
us up hither. A very interesting explanation of 
this passage has been recently obtained from the 
Assyrian sculptures, Ona large cylinder, deposited 
in the British Museum, there is inscribed a long 
and perfect copy of the annals of Esar-haddon, in 
which the details are grep of a large deportation 
of Israelites from Palestine, and a consequent 
settlement of Babylonian colonists in their place. 
It is a striking confirmation of the statement made 
in this passage. The Assyrian monarchs, like the 
ancient and modern sovereigns of Egypt, employed 
their captives iinge’ in hard labour on their 
public works about the capital. But sometimes, 
when circumstances required it, they were trans- 
ported to conquered and depopulated regions, 
where, under the strict surveillance of Assyrian 
governors, they were settled, to maintain the 

rovincial power of their masters, Thus, while 
Bargon placed his Samaritan captives in Gauz- 
anitis or Macedonia, and the “‘cities of the 
Medes” (2 Ki. xviii. 11), Esar-haddon removed 
attach ce &c. (v. 9), toSamaria. ‘Those Assyrian 
settlers intermarried with the remnant of Israelite 
women, and their descendants, a mongrel race, 
went under the name of Samaritans. Though 
originally idolaters, peey were instructed in the 
knowledge of God, so that they could say, ‘‘We 
seek your God;” but they served Him in a super- 
stitious way of their own (see on 2 Ki, xvii, 26-34, 
41). In further confirmatiom of the fact that the 
new colonists of Judea were introduced by Esar- 
haddon, it may be expedient to remind the reader 
that although the kingdom of Israel had been 

eatly devastated by Shalmanezer, and a large 

eporiation of the people had been made to the 
country of that conqueror, it was not wholly 
depopulated. The complete overthrow of_the 
Israelitish kingdom did not take place till Esar- 


haddon made invasion of Judea, carried Manasseh 


prisoner to Babylon, and made a conquest of the 
whole northern portion of Judea by those military 
followers from Babylon, Cutha, &c., whom, on 
returning to Assyria, he left behind to colonize 
the cities in Samaria formerly occupied by the 
children of Israel, (cf. 2 Ki. xvii. 24, &c.) 3, But 
Zerubbabel, and Jeshua... said... Yehave 


Letter to Artaxerxes, 


EZRA IV. 


do with us to build an house unto our God; but we ourselves together 


king of Persia. 
B. C. 678. 


will build unto the Lorp God of Israel, as “king Cyrus the king of Persia | ¢ ob. 1. 1-3. 


hath commanded us, 


4 Then ‘the people of the land weakened the hands of the people of 
5 Judah, and troubled them in building, 
a 


them, to frustrate their purpose, all the 
until the reign of Darius king of Persia. 
6 


they wnto him an accusation against 


7 Jerusalem. And in the days of Artaxerxes wrote 3? Bishlam, Mithredath, 
Tabeel, and the rest of their * companions, unto Artaxerxes king of 
Persia; and the writing of the letter was written in the Syrian tongue, 

8 and interpreted in the Syrian tongue. 
Shimshai the ° scribe wrote a letter ‘against Jerusalem to Artaxerxes 

9 the king in this sort: then wrote Rehum the chancellor, and Shimshai 
the scribe, and the rest of their *companions; ’the Dinaites, the 


And in the reign of ? Ahasuerus, in the beginning of his reign, wrote 


Gh 6, 3-5, 
Isa, 44, 23, 

* ch 8.3. 
Neh 6.9. 
Iss, 35. 3, 4. 

2 Ahash- 
verosh, 

8 Or,in 
peace. 

4 societies, 

6 Or, 
secretary. 

t Ps. 112. 6. 
Ps, 119 69, 
Zech. 1. 14, 
Rom. 8. 38, 

® societies. 

9 2 Ki 27. £0, 
3 


and hired counsellors against 
ys of Cyrus king of Persia, even 


the inhabitants of Judah and 


Rehum the chancellor and 


nothing to do with us to build an house unto our 
God. This refusal to co-operate with the Samari- 
tans, from whatever motives it sprang, was over- 
ruled by Providence to ultimate good; fer had the 
two peoples worked together, familiar acquain- 
tanceship and intermarriages would have ensued, 
and the result might have been a relapse of the 
Jews into idolatry, and most certainly confusion 
and obscurity in the Basie evidence that 
proved the descent of the Messiah, whereas in 
their hostile and eee condition they were 
jealous observers of each other’s proceedings, 
watching with mutual care over the preservation 
and integrity of the sacred books, guarding the 
purity and honour of the Mosaic worship, and 
thus contributing to the maintenance of religious 
knowledge and truth. 


4, Then the people of the land weakened the 
hands of the people of Judah, &c. Hxasperated 
by this repulse, the Samaritans endeavoured by 
évery means to molest the workmen as well as ob- 
struct the progress of the building; and though 
they could not alter the decree which Cyrus had 
issued regarding it, yet by bribes and clandestine 
arts indefatigably plied at court, they laboured to 
frustrate the effects of the edict. Their successin 
those underhand dealings was great; for Cyrus, 
being frequently absent, and much absorbed in his 
warlike expeditions, left the government in the 
hands of his son, who afterwards succeeded him 
on the throne, but with whom, as he followed the 
religious policy of his father, their artful and ma- 
lignant representations had no effect. The same 
arts were assiduously practised during the reign 
of Cambyses’ successor, Smerdis, down tothe time 
of Darius Hystaspes. In consequence of the diffi- 
culties and obstacles thus interposed for a period 
of twenty years, the progress of the work was very 
slow. But this interruption was not occasioned 


by any obstacles thrown in the way of the under- ' 


taking by unfavourable edicts from Cyrus and his 
court. it was owing entirely to the dilatory con- 
duct of the Jewish immigrants themselves, for 
ph ry they were severely rebuked by Haggai (ch. 
i, 1-6). 

6, in the reign of Ahasuerus, in the begin- 
ning of his reign, wrote they ... an accusation 
[evox ; Septuagint, tv Racidsla ’Acoounpou), 
Ahasuerus was a regal title, and the king re- 
ferred to was successor of Cyrus, his son Cam- 
Spy {see Rawlinson’s ‘Bampton Lectures,’ pp. 
183, 454), 


7-24,—LETTER TO ABTAXERXES, 
590 


7. in the days of Artaxerxes wrote Bishlam, &c. 
The three officers named are supposed to have 
been deputy-governors appointed y the king of 
Persia over all the provinces subject to his empire 
west of the Euphrates. the Syrian tongue—or 
Aramzan language, called sometimes in our ver- 
sion Chaldee. This was made use of by the 
Persians in their decrees and communications 
relative to the Jews (cf. 2 Ki. xviii. 26: Isa. 
xxxvi. 11), The object of their letter was to 
ae upon the royal notice the inexpediency and 

anger of rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. ‘They 
laboured hard to prejudice the king's mind against 
that measure, 8, Rehum the chancellor [bp3 
Oph, lord of judgment]. and Shimshai the scribe 
[sipp, secretary to the governor of a province], 
Artaxerxes [xnvynns ; Septuagint,’ ApSacacSa]-- 
Smerdis (Rosenmiiller, in hoc loco; Jahn, ‘Arch- 
aol.,’1i., 1, p. 244; Ratwlinson’s ‘Bampton Lectures,’ 

. 455). Te united reigns of Cambyses and 
Smerdis amounted in duration to a little above 
eight years. Hengstenberg (‘Christology,’ jiii., 
203) maintains, in opposition to these, that 
Artachshasta denotes not Smerdis, but Ar- 
taxerxes in every other passage of the Bible 
(see Winer, ‘Rea worterbuch,’ ‘Ahasuerus and 
Artuchasta ;’ Hwald’s ‘Geschicte,’ pt. ii., p. 118). 
9. and the rest of their companions [re 
}1n}}3, and the rest of their colleagues ; Septua- 
gint, Kai of xarédouro: cbvdovrAor Tw), the 
Dinaites [x:37; Septuagint, Ava}, Junius 
(‘Poli Synopsis,’ in loco) calls them Dennani; 
Ewald «Pepa ss iii., 375) considers the people 
referred to as connected with Deinaver, a city of 
the Medes. Rawlinson (‘ Ancient Monarchies,’ 
i, p. 477) derives them from Dayan, a country 
eae mentioned _in the inscriptions, and 
bordering on Cilicia. The people named were the 
colonists sent by the Babylonian monarch to 
occupy the territory of the ten tribes ‘The 
great and noble Asnapper” (Septuagint, Accev- 
apép] was an Assyrian satrap or general, to whom 
was committed the immediate command of the 
new colonists. Immediately after the murder of 
Sennacherib, the Babylonians, Medes, Armenians, 
and other tributary people, seized the opportunity of 
throwing off the Assyrian yoke. But Esar-haddon 
having in the thirtieth year of his reign recovered 
Haid an and subdued the other rebellious de. 
pendents, transported numbers of them into the 
waste cities of Samaria, most probably as a pun- 


The letter to EZRA IV. 
Apharsathchites, the Tarpelites, the Apharsites, the Archevites, the 


king Artaxerxes, 


B. C. 678, 
ht ee} 


10 Babylonians, the Susanchites, the Dehavites, and the Elamites, and the | *eb.7 1% 
rest of the nations whom the great and noble Asnapper brought over, Si 
and set in the cities of Samaria, and the rest that are on this side the | Luke 2.2 

o pit alban fre such a time, Acts 24. 6, 

1s 28 the copy of the letter that they sent unto him, even unto! [pre ese 
Artaxerxes the king; Thy servants the seit on this side the river nid ie i 

12 at such a time. Be it known unto the king, that the Jews which came | °°. 
up from thee to us are come unto Jerusalem, building ‘the rebellious | » bat 

__ and the bad city, and have ®set up the walls thereof and 9 joined the together 

13 foundations. Be it known now unto the king, that if this city be | ‘sve. 
builded, and the walls set up again, then will they not 1° pay’ toll, |’ Sratt o'a 
tribute, and custom, and so thou shalt endamage the ! revenue of the | "or, 

14 kings. Now because we have maintenance from the king’s palace, and eee 
it was not meet for us to see the king’s dishonour, therefore have we sent | sited with 

15 and certified the king, that search may be made-in the book of the| the salt of 
records of thy fathers: so shalt thou find in the book of the records, and | , the palace 
know, that this city cs a rebellious city, and “hurtful unto kings and| acts1z.6 
provinces, and that they have }* moved sedition ™ within the same of old] ”. 

16 time: for which cause was this city destroyed. We certify the king, | 7’ 
that if this city be builded again, and the walls thereof set up, by this midst 
means thou shalt have no portion on this side the river. thereof. 

17 Then sent the king an answer unto Rehum the chancellor, and #o | \, Sets 
Shimshai the scribe, and to the rest of their “companions that dwell dearee te 
in Samaria, and wnto the rest beyond the river, Peace, and at such a|_ set 

18 time. The letter which ye sent unto us hath been plainly read before lair a 

19 me. And '*I commanded, and search hath been made, and it is found| 2x1.18.7. 
that this city of old time hath 1” made insurrection against kings, and | *Ki 2. 20. 

20 that rebellion and sedition have been made therein. "There have been |‘ }6i42% 
mighty kings also over Jerusalem, which have ‘ruled over all countries| Ps.72.8 


ishment of their revolt. the Apharsathchites 
—or Aspharsachites hae v. 6) (Septuagint, ’Adap- 
cere yok suppose to be the Parctaceni (the 
initial & pene a ead a highland tribe on 
the confines of Media and Persia, the Tarpel- 
ites. -This tribe has not been ascertained. the 
Apharsites [xo7ax ; Septuagint, ‘Apapeato:}—Per- 
signs, the Archevites [)378; Septuagint, ’Apyv- 
atot]—inhabitants of Evech (Gen. x. 10) or Or- 
choe (passing the Babylonians). the Susanchites 
[S22vw; Septuagint, Zoveavayato.]—people from 
Susa or Susiang. the Dehavites [x173, villagers; 
Septuagint, Acvato:]—the Dai or Dahi, a tribe of 
Persian nomads, who were spread far and wide 
Rawlinson’s * Herodotus,’ b. i, ch. exxv.; Strabo, 

xi, ch. viii., sec. 2; Pliny, ‘Natural History, 
b. vi., 17). and the Elamites [s:p>y}—inhabitants 


of the province called Elam (Gen. x. 22). They 
are omitted in the tuagint. This colonization 
by Asnapper, under Esarhaddon, wag an entirely 
different one from that_mentioned, 2 Ki, xvii. 24 
| aaah ‘Ancient Monarchies, ii., 423, 477, 

12. Be it known unto the king, that the Jews 
which came up from thee to us are come unto 
Jerusalem, building the rebellious and the bad 
city. Cambyses, it is known, was inimical to the 
Jews, and it may be presumed that the usurper 
Smerdis would not be more favourable: so that 
as neither of these kings supported the policy of 
Cyrus, it was an artful trick of the adversaries 
at Jerusalem to foment the indisposition of 
the court by av eeee the numerous at- 


tempts of the Jews in former times to throw 
off the yoke of their foreign masters, and on 
account of which attempts the styled it “‘the 
rebellious and the bad city.” have set up the 
walls thereof, and joined the foundations [wx 
%0'T]—and sewed together; é. e., joined the turrets 
[Septuagint, Seuediovs durns dvivrwoav], The 
name ‘‘ Jews” was generally used after the return 
from the captivity, because the returning exiles 
belonged ohiefly to the tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin; and although the edict of Cyrus permitted 
all who chose to return—a permission of which some 
of the Israelites availed themselves—the great body 
who went to settle in Judea were the men of Judah. 
13, toll, tribute, and custom—the first [7332 or 
7p (v. 20), Chaldee, tribute as if measured to 
each person} was a poll-tax; the second [id3, 
Chaldee], an impost on articles of trade and mer- 
chandise: excise; the third (7a, Chaldee], a road 
tax,atoll. Theirletter, and theedict that followed, 
commanding an immediate cessation of the work 
at the city walls, form the exclusive subject of 
narrative from v. 7 tov. And now from this 
digression he returns, at v. 24, to resume the 
thread of his narrative concerning the building of 
the temple. 14. we have maintenance from the 
king’s palace—lit., we are salted with the king’s 
salt. ‘Eating a prince’s salt’ is an Oriental 

hrase equivalent to ‘receiving a maintenance 
Hom him. 

17. Then sent the king an answer. It was 
unfavourable to the rebuilding of Jerusalem as a 
fortified city. This hostile decree is given here 


The building of 


EZRA V. 
"beyond the river; and toll, tribute, and custom, was paid unto them. 


the temple begun. 
BC 52 


21 Give ye now commandment to cause these men to cease, and that | ™Gen. 16 14 


22 me. ) 
grow to the hurt of the kings? 


23 Now when the copy of king Artaxerxes’ letter was read before Rehum, 
and. Shimshai the scribe, and their companions, 
to Jerusalem unto the Jews, and made them to cease !by force and 

Then ceased the work of the house of God which is at Jeru- 

salem. So it ceased unto °the second year of the reign of Darius king 


24 power. 


of Persia. 


5 _ THEN the prophets, “Haggai the prophet, and *Zechariah the son of 
Iddo, prophesied unto the Jews that eere in Judah and Jerusalem in the 
2 name of the God of Israel, even unto them. Then rose up *Zerubbabel 
the son of Shealtiel, and Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and began to build 
the house of God which zs at Jerusalem: and with them zere the pro- 


phets of God “helping them. 


3 At the same time came to them ‘Tatnai, 
river, and Shethar-boznai, and their companions, and said thus unto them, 
Who hath commanded you to build this house, and to make up this wall? 

4 Then said we unto them after this manner, What are the names of the 


this city be not builded, until another commandment shall be — from 
Take heed now that ye fail not to do this: why shou 


Josh. 1. & 
18 Makea 
decree. 
™ Pro. 4. 16, 
Mic, 2. L 
Rom 3.16, 
18 by arm 
and power, 
° Neh. 6. 3. 
Job 20. 5. 
1Thes 2 18, 


d damage 


they went up in ™ haste 


@ ch. 6, 14. 


governor on ! this side the 


Euphrates, 


ee ee Cee 


proleptically, and it clearly shows that the first 
Permission of the Persian kings was limited to 
the restoration of the temple. 

24, Then ceased the work of the house of God 
—i. é., in consequence of the letter of Smerdis, 
who, it appears, being a usurper and a Magian, 
changed the old religion of Persia, and, con- 
sistently enough, arrested the progress of a reli- 
gious revival in Judea which Cyrus had begun. 
It was this occurrence that first gave rise to the 
strong religious antipathy between the Jews and 
the Samaritans, which was afterwards greatly 
aggravated by the erection of a rival temple on 
mount Gerizim. Besides the order of Smerdis for 
the cessatiow of the work at the temple, the re- 
turned exiles were subjected to various harassin 
circumstances which obstructed and dindauittieed 
their progress in the restoration of Jerusalem. 
Not the least of these annoyances were the fre- 

uent expeditions for the conquest of Egypt b 
the Persian monarchs, who, o course, marche: 
their armies ge Palestine as the high road 
to the land of the Nile, and levied recruits from 
their Jewish subjects there. Between the arrival 
of the first caravan under Zerubbabel, and that 
of Nehemiah, no less than three such expeditions 
passed through Palestine. By the last—that of 
Artaxerxes—the Persian army was detained a 
aa year in that country (Diodorus Siculus, xi., 


CHAP. V. 1-17.—ZERUBBABEL AND JESHUA 
SET FORWARD THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE IN 
THE REIGN OF Darius. 

1, Then the prophets . . . prophesied .,. in 
the name of the God of Israel. From the re- 
corded writings of Haggai and Zechariah, it 
appears that the difficulties experienced, and the 
many obstacles thrown in the way, had first 
cooled the Jews in the building of the temple, 
and then led to an abandoument of the work, 
under a pretended belief that the time for rebuild- 
ing it had not yet come (Hagg. i. 2-11). For fifteen 
years the work was completely suspended. These 
two paeehets upbraided them with severe re- 
proaches for their sloth, negligence, and yeridly 
selfishness (Hage. i. 4), threatened them wit 
severe judgments if hey ae mere backward, and 


promised that they would be blessed with great 
national prosperity if they resumed and prose- 
cuted the work with alacrity and vigour. “ echa- 
riah the son of Iddo”—i.e., grandson (Zech. i. 1). 
2. Then rose up Zerubbavel... and Jeshua... 
and began to build the house of God. The strong 
appeals and animating exhortations of these pro- 
phets gave a new impulse to the building of the 
temple: Darius, one of the seven Persian nobles 
or chiefs of the great Persian clans, who conspired 
against the usurper Smerdis, ascended the throne 
with a royal authority somewhat limited (Hero- 
dotus, b. ili., ch. Ixxvii.), and proceeded, amongst 
the first acts of his government, to rebuild the 
Zoroastrian temples which Smerdis had destroyed, 
and restored the old religious rites which that Ma. 
gian predecessor had abolished. As a matter of 
course he sympathized, like Cyrus, with the 
monotheism of the Jews; and as his zeal for the 
restoration of the pure and spiritual worship soon 
became known through the distant provinces of 
his far-extending empire, the Jews—the Jewish 
authorities in Jerusalem—availed themselves of the 
changed temper of the court to resume the works 
atthetemple. The Beh ishtQn inscriptions ‘contain 
an we a So le of Darius Hystaspes—the liberal 
patron of the Jews, and restorer of their fallen 
nationality after the captivity (see in Rawlinson’s 
‘Herodotus,’ ii., p. 590-616). It was in the second 
year of the reign of Darius Hystaspes that the 
work, er a long interruption, was resumed. 
This recommencement of the building took place 
‘in the four and twentieth day of the sixth month, 
in the seeond year of Darius the king” (Hagg. i. 14, 
15)—i. e., in Se tember, B. 0. 521, about eight and a 
half months after Darius’s accession (Rawlinson’s 
‘Ancient Monarchies,’ ii., p. 405). 

%. At the same time came to them Tatnai, 
governor on this side the river. The Persian 
empire west of the Euphrates included at this 
time Syria, Arabia, Egypt, heenicia, and 
other provinces subject to Darius, surnamed Hys- 

; he empire was divided into twenty 
provin called ys 8 _ Syria formed one 
satrapy, inclusive of Palestine, Phenicia, and 
Cyprus, and furnished an annual revenue of 350 
talents, It was presided over by @ satrap or 


The letter 


EZRA V. 
5 men *that make this building? But “the eye of their God was upon the 


to Darius. 
B. 0. 620, 


elders of the Jews, that they could not cause them to cease, till the matter | * that buila 


came to Darius: 
this matter. 
6 The copy 


7 this side the river, 
him, * wherein was written thus; 
8 Unto Darius the king, all 


builded with ¢ great stones, 


and said unto them thus, Who commanded 


thus they returned us answer, sa: 


and then they returned “answer by letter concerning hee 
of the letter that Tatnai, governor on this side the river, and ; ch 1.0.8, 
Shethar-boznai, and *his companions the Apharsachites, which sere on oan 
sent unto Darius the king: they sent a letter unto| iss. 41.10. 
9 ch. 6 6 
t ace. Be it known unto the king, that we |? 
went into the province of Judea, to the house of the great God, which is] miast 
and timber is laid in the walls, and this work | whereof. 
9 goeth fast on, and prospereth in their hands. Then asked we those elders, | * ae 
ded you to build this house, and | + Ps 10. 46. 
10 to make up these walls? We asked their names also, to certify thee, that | Matt10.32 
11 we might write the names of the men that were the chief of them. And a 
} g, We are the ‘servants of the God of | Rom. 1.18, 
heaven and earth, and build the house that was builded these many years | , eins 


12 ago, which a great king of Israel builded Jand set up. But “after that 
our fathers had pes the God of heaven unto wrath, he gave them} 1. 
Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon, the Chaldean, 

who destroyed this house, and carried the people away into Babylon. 
13 But in the first year of “Cyrus the king of Rabies: the same king Cyrus 


into the hand o 


& 2 Chr.86,16, 


More fi who at this time resided at Damascus 
and though superior to the native governors of 
the Jews appointed by the Persian ki 
interfered with their internal es, except 
when there was a threatened disturbance of order 
and tranquillity. Tatnai, the governor (whether 
this was @ personal name or an offivial title is 
unknown), bad pokey been incited by the com- 
plaints and turbulent outrages of the Samaritans 
against the Jews; but he suspended his judgment, 
end he prudently resolved to repair to Jerusalem, 
that he might ascertain the real state of matters 
by personal inspection and enquiry, in company 
with another dignified officer and his provincial 
council, 6. But the eye of their God was upon 
the elders of the Jews, &c. The unusual presence, 
the imposing suite, the authoritative enquiries of 
the satrap appeared formidable, and might have 
produced a yzing influence, or led to disas- 
trous consequences, if he had been a partial and 
corrupt judge, or actuated by unfriendly feelings 
toward the Jewish cause. The historian, there- 
fore, with characteristic piety, throws in this 
renthetical verse to intimate that God averted 
the threatening cloud, and procured favour for the 
elders or leaders of the Jews, so that they were not 
interrupted in their proceedings till communica- 
tions with the court should be made and received. 
Not a word was uttered to dispirit the Jews 
or afford cause of triumph to their opponents. 
Matters were to go on till ate doegt I orders arrived 
from Babylon. After surveying the work in pro- 
gress, he enquired, first, by what authority this 
national temple was undertaken; and, secondly, 
the names of me paca ee and directors 
of the undertaking. -To these two heads of en- 
uiry, the Jews returned ready and distinct replies. 
hen, having learned that it originated in a decree 
of Cyrus, who had not only released the Jewish 


exiles from captivity, and Bad aes them to re- 


turn to their own land for the express purpose of 


rebuilding the house of God, but, by an act of 
ro se ed to them the sacred vesse 
which Nebuchadnezzar had carried off as trophies 
from the former temple, Tatuai transmitted all 
this information in an cee report to his imperial 


king, never | 


nestor, Sopaiipanyin it with a recommendatory 
ee that search should be made among the 
national archives at Babvieg for the original decree 
of Cyrus, that the truth of the Jews’ statement 
might be verified. The whole conduct of Tatnai, 
as well as the general tone of his despatch, is 
marked by asound discretion and prudent modera- 
tion, free from any Piva bias, and evincing a 
desire only to do his duty. In all respects he ap- 

in favourable contrast with his predecessor 

hum (ch, iv, 9). 

8. the house of the great God... builded with 
great stones [593 y3yJ]—‘stones of rolling;’ i. ¢., 
stones of such extraordinary size that they could 
not be carried—they had to be rolled or ed 
along the ground. [The Septuagint has Aibors 
éxAext ots, choice stones.] When mention is made 
of ‘‘the great God,” the application of such an 
epithet implies a recognition at least to some ex- 
tent of his true character; and that although the 
motley mass of colonists (ch. iv. 9), although still 
adhering to their native idols, were constrained 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the God whom 
the Jews worshipped, while, from motives of 
jealous rivalry, they endeavoured to prevent the 
rebuilding of His sg as 13. in the first year 
of Cyrus the king of Babylon—i. ¢., the first year 
in which he began to reign in Babylon. Cyrus 
styles himself, in his famous proclamation, king of 
Persia (see on eh.i. 1). But it was the Jewish 
exiles in and around Babylon who went in the 
firat caravan to Jerusalem after the promulgation 
of the edict, and as it was published shortly after 
the Medo-Persian conquest of Babylonia, these 
Jews thought and spoke of Cyrus very naturally 
as king of Babylon. Accordingly, it will be ob- 
served that it was the elders of these first emi- 

ts who spoke of Cyrus by a name which was 
familiar to them. the same king Cyrus. The 
Jews were perfectly warranted, according to the 
principles of the Persian government, to proceed 


els | with the building in virtue of Cyrus’s edict, For 


everywhere a public decree is considered ag re- 
maining in force until it is revoked; but the ‘laws 
of the Medes and Persians changed not,’ 14 


The decree EZRA VI. of Dar‘us. 
alates slic he a on EL ONE See 


14 made a decree to build this house of God. And “the vessels also of gold | _3-°.5 
and silver of the house of God, which Nebuchadnezzar took out of the |* cb. 1.7, 4 
temple that was in Jerusalem, and brought them into the temple of ia 
Babylon, those did Cyrus the king take out of the temple of Babylon, and| Hag 2 2 
they were delivered unto one, °whose name was Sheshbazzar, whom he}. 2 

15 had made *governor; and said unto him, Take these vessels, go, carry ; 
them into the temple that cs in Jerusalem, and let the house of God be|»cu'3 210, 

16 builded in his place. Then came the same Sheshbazzar, and laid ? the f ch. 6. 15. 
foundation of the house of God which és in Jerusalem: and since that cle tg 
time even until now hath it been in building, and yet ‘it is not finished. 

17 Now therefore, if 2 seem good to the king, “let there be search made in | « o, 6.17. 
the king’s treasure house, which is there at Babylon, whether it be 80, | 1 books. 
that a decree was made of Cyrus the king to build this house of God at | ? m#de te 
Jerusalem, and let the king send his pleasure to us concerning this matter. 

6 THEN Darius the king made a bere and “search was made in the | Ecbatans, 

2 house of the rolls, where the treasures were *laid up in Babylon. And| ‘Bechet 


there was found at ?Achmetha, in the palace that zs in the province of Meda, or 
the Medes, a roll, and therein was a record thus written : in a coffer. 


Sheshbazzar, whom he had made governor. | convex, and some were not more than an inch 
This was the Chaldean or Persian name of Zerub. long, with but one or two lines of writing. The 
babel (see on ch. i. 8,11). “ Governor” [An 2]—a | cuneiform characters on most of them were singu- 
prefect. or governor in the Assyrian (2 Ki. xviii. | larly sharp and well defined, but so minute in 
24), Babylonian (Jer. li. 57), Median (Jer. li, 28), | Some instances as to be almost illegible without a 
aud particularly the Persian, empires (Esth. viii. | Magnifying-glass. These documents appear to be 
9; ix. 3), inferior in dignity and power to a satrap. | Of various Kinds. | .The documents that have thus 
The name, after the captivity, was applied to the | been discovered “in the house of rolls” at Nin- 
governor of Judea (cf, Hage. i. 1-14; Mal. i, 8), but | veh probably exceed all that have yet been 
seldom in earlier times (cf. 1 Ki. x. 15; 2 Chr. ix, | afforded by the monuments of Egypt, and when 
14). 16. Then came . . . Sheshbazzar .. . since | the innumerable fragments are pus Sogesher sad 
that time even until now hath it been in build. | transcribed, the publication of these records will 
ing. This was not a part of the Jews’ answer— | be of the greatest importance to the history of the 
they could not have said this, knowing the build- | ancient world Saeed aad Babylon,’ appendix, 
ing had long ceased. But Tatnai used these 345: cf. ‘Nineveh and its Remains,’ ii., p. 
expressions in his report, either looking on the | 185). The record referred to in this passage at 
stoppage as a temporary interruption, or supposing | Ecbatana was probably written on similar mate- 
that the Jews were always working a little, as they | rials; and that a character employed for cursive 
had means and opportunities. purposes was in use under the Achemenide, there 
CHAP. VI. Ji2—Dantos's DECREE FOR AD- hha te Page eee evades ips ei al Asiatic 
VANCING THE BUILDING. ournal, vol. x., p. 42; also ‘ Primeval Language,’ 
; 1 agra xine. ce was. arian ti part iii, p. 63, note), 2, there was found at 
aspes, reat and interesting light has been N32 i i 
thrown on the history of this Tonarch and the aes ae 9 tates bret net irs ee: ios 
transactions of his reign by the decipherment | Bible has ‘in a coffer.’ But it is expressly said by 
of the cuneitic inscriptions on the rocks at | the Septuagint, ev oder, in a city]—the batana, 
Behistan, in the houge of the rolls, where | of Agbatana, of classical, the Hamadan of modern 
the treasures were laid up in Babylon [naa | times, at the foot of mount Orontes, the Elwend 
820, in the house of books; Septuagint, év vais a tel peor het lie Fi ubrity, 
BiBdvoSnKats, in the libraries}, An idea of the established their summer residence. It was aa 
form of this Babylonian register house, as well as | unwalled town (Polybius, b. x., ch. xxvii., sec. 10) 
the manner of preserving public records within its | like most of the towns of the Medes and Persians, 
repositories, can be obtained from the recent dis- which were clustered round a citadel,-instead of 
coveries at Nineveh, Two small chambers were being surrounded by walls. Ecbatana, besides a 
discovered in the palace of Kouyunjik, which magnificent palace, said to have been built b 
from the fragments found in them, Mr. Layard Semiramis, had an’ axpa, a tower (Polybdius, b. u 
considers as a ‘‘house of the rolls.” ‘After remind- ch. xxvii., sec. 6) of vast iicngth “There was 
ing his readers, that the historical records and another city, however, of this name, the Hebatana 
public documents of the Assyrians were kept on | of Atropatene, and the most ancient ca it 1 of 
terra cotta tablets and cylinders of baked clay, | northern Media, and recent] ‘identified b Tol on 
many specimens of which have been brought to Rawlinson in the remarkable ruins of 7 kh hi 
this country, he goes on to sa » ‘The chhinbert I | Soleiman. Yet as everything tend: ris hi A the 
am describing appear to have been a depository in | attachment of Cyrus to his Save cit the At . 
the palace of Nineveh for such documents, To patenian Ecbatana, rather than to ¢ 'e t; oe 
the height of a foot or more from the floor they | capital of Greater Media, Colonel R li oak 
were completely filled with them; some entire, | inclined to think that he deposited thei S imkie 
but the greater part broken into many fragments, | v4r or fortress, the famous pa rel fing t8" ia 
robably by the falling in of the upper part of ews, along with the other records act . 
he building. They were of different sizes ; the | of his eauanes (‘Nineveh and P nolis? [This 
largest. tablets were flat, and measured about 9 conjecture is confirmed by the Septus int bik 
inches by 63 inches; Ee smaller were slightly | has ev ry Raper, in the citadel.} eee 


The building of 


a row of new timber: and ‘let the expences be 


8 build this house of God in his place. 


and oil, according to the 
10 salem, let it be given them 


11 life of the king, and of his sons, 


12 made a dunghill for this. 


have made a decree; let it be done with speed. 


13 


Jdid speedily. 


EZRA VI. 
3 _ In the first year of Cyrus the king, the same Cyrus the king made a 


the temple finished, 


B. ©. 519, 
decree concerning the house of God at Jerusalem, Let the house be|°1Kie 90 
builded, the place where they offered sacrifices, and let the foundations | ° ¥* %. 10. 
thereof be strongly laid; the height thereof threescore cubits, and the pe 
4 breadth thereof threescore cubits; with °three rows of great stones, and | Isa, co. 6 
iven out of the king’s| , Bev; 12.2% 
5 house: and also let “the golden and silver vessels of the house of God, | ° ons. ue 
which Nebuchadnezzar took forth out of the temple which ¢s at Jerusalem, | Jer. 27.16, 
and brought unto Babylon, be restored, and *brought again unto the) jo 
temple which is at Jerusalem, every one to his place, and place them in Rach . 
6 the house of God. Now ‘therefore, Tatnai, governor beyond. the river, | 4 80. 
Shethar-boznai, and your companions the Apharsachites, which are|,%.=* 
7 beyond the river, be ye far from thence: let the work of this house of | societies. 
God alone; let the governor of the Jews, and the elders of the Jews, | * bymes 
e. Moreover ®I make a decree what | Sere¥s 
ye shall do to the elders of these Jews for the building of this house of | 7 made to 
God; that of the king’s goods, even of the tribute beyond the river,| cess. 
forthwith expences be given unto these men, that they be not 7hindered, | o/h 
9 And that which they have need of, both young bullocks, and rams, and | 7 ch. 7. :2. 
lambs, for the burnt offerings of the God of heaven, wheat, salt, wine, | , Jer. 2% 
sponimissen of the seeests which are at Jeru-|° Gace o 
y by day without fail: that they may offer | Lev. 1.9. 
sacrifices Sof sweet savours unto the God of heaven, and pray “for the | , /ph. 5.3 
Also I have made a decree, that who-|°?,"™** 
soever shall alter this word, let timber be pulled down from his house, | ® tet him be 
and, being set up, %let him be hanged thereon; “and let his house be | , destroyed. 
And the God that hath caused his name ‘to | ">"? % 
dwell there destroy all kings and people that shall put to their hand to | + zx.co. a4 
alter and to destroy this house of God which is at Jerusalem. I Darius} Dev-1%6. 
Then Tatnai, governor on this side the river, Shethar-boznai, and their se vie 
companions, according to that which Darius the king had sent, so they | | Fs. 12 1s 
And ‘the elders of the Jews builded, and they prospered through the ‘ Cop. 8.1% 
& ch, 5.1, 2% 


14 


prophesying of Haggai the prophet. and Zechariah the son of Iddo: and 


8. of the king’s goods, even of the tribute 
beyond the river ...expences be given. The 
decree granted them the privilege of drawing 
from his provincial treasury of Syria, to the 
amount of whatever they required for the further- 
ing of the work, and bet ard sacrifice for the 
service of the temple, that the priests might daily 
pray for the health of the king and the prosperity 
of the empire. 11. whosoever shall alter this 
word, The warning was specially directed against 
the turbulent and fanatical Samaritans. The ex- 
tremely favourable purport of this edict, which 
was issued about sixteen or seventeen years after 
that of Cyrus, was no doubt owing in some mea- 
sure to the influence of Cyrus, of whom Darius 
entertained a high admiration, and whose two 
daughters he had married. But it proceeded still 
more from the deep impressions made even on the 
idolatrous people of that country and that age, as 
to the Being and Providence of the God of Israel. 
It may tend to throw additional Jight and illus- 
tration on the motives that influeneed Darius, to 
mention what is asse’ by_ Josephus (‘ Antiqui- 
ties,’ b. xi., ch. iii, secs. 1-9), that Darius, who 
was warmly attached to the Jews, had 
vow that if ever he became king, as he had a 
legitimate claim to that dignity, he would restore 
the sacred vessels and jpebayld the house of Jeho- 


vah at Jerusalem ; that Zerubbabel, who had been 
his familiar friend in private life, on learning of 
Darius’s elevation to the throne, set out expressly 
to remind the king of his vow, and obtained from 
his majesty the most liberal grants. He sent 
letters to those rulers who were in Syria and 
Pheenicia, to cut down and carry cedar trees from 
Lebanon to Jerusalem, and to assist him in build- 
ing the city. He further commanded all captives 
to be made free; no king’s taxes to be levied upon 
the Jews ; no tribute to be exacted upon any land 
they should P Seema ; and fifty talents to be given 
for the building of the temple, and _in connection 
with those acts which had for their object to 
restore the services of the temple, 

13-15,—THE TEMPLE FINISHED, 

13, Then Tatnai...did speedily. A concur- 
rence of favourable events is mentioned as ac- 
celerating the restoration of the pone and 
infusing @ new spirit and energy into the work- 
men, who new laboured with unabating assiduity 
till it was brought to a completion, Its foundation 
was laid in April, 536 B.c. (ch. iii. 8-10), and it 
was completed on 2lst February, 515 8,c., being 
twenty-one years after it was an (Lightfoot). 
The building having been stopped, was resumed 
on the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month, in 
the second year of Darius, and finished on the 


Ezra goes 


Darius the kin 


16 


18 Israel. 


written in the book of Moses, 
19 
20 day of the first month, 


Lorp had made them joyful, and “turned the heart of the 


the God of Israel. 


EZRA VII. up to Jerusalem. 
they builded, and finished ¢#, according to the commandment of the God | _® © 5% _ 
of Israel, and according to the 1° commandment of ‘Cyrus, and ™ Darius, ‘eH 

15 and "Artaxerxes king of Persia, And this house was finished on the |‘ i} 
third day of the month Adar, which was in the sixth year of the reign of mob. 4 
And the ohildeon of Israel, the priests, and the Levites, and the rest of | "ivesons 
1 the children of the captivity, kept °the dedication of this house of God | transpor 
17 with joy, and ? offered at the dedication of this house of God an hundred | , wen a 
bullocks, two hundred rams, four hundred lambs; and for a sin offering | Neh. & 10. 
for all Israel, twelve he-goats, according to the number of the tribes of | 2Car 1.5, 
And they set the priests in their ‘divisions, and the Levites ah A eD 
their "courses, for the service of God, which ¢s at Jerusalem; as it is| + 1 Che 24.6 
1 according 
And the children of the captivity kept the passover ‘upon the fourteenth | writs. 
Por ‘hs: siclesta Ae the Levites were purified | 3um > * 
‘together, all of them were pure, and “killed the passover for all the|¢ Ex'12.6 
shildred of the captivity, and for their brethren the priests, and for them- “ oe 
21 selves, And the children of Israel, which were come again out of cap- |» 30%! 
tivity, and all such as had “separated themselves unto them from the | choi 
filthiness of the heathen of the land, to seek the Lorp God of Israel, did oe ~ a 
22 eat, and kept the *feast of unleavened bread seven days with joy: for the} grise 
king of @| 2 Chr.30.21, 
unto them, to strengthen their hands in the work of the house of God, | * Pro 21.1. 
CHAP. 7. 
1 Longi- 


7 _ NOW after these things, in the reign of } Artaxerxes king of Persia, 


2 Ezra “the son of Seraiah, the son of Azariah, the son of Hilkiah, the son | «ton 6.14. 


third day of the twelfth month, in the sixth year 
of his reign, Four years and a quarter were occu- 
pied from the recommencement to the completion 
of the work. 

16-18.—Frasts or THE DEDICATION. 

16, the children of Israel. . . kept the dedication 
-:,. With joy. The ceremonial was gone through 
with demonstrations of the liveliest joy. The 
aged, who had wept at the laying of the founda- 
tion, were most, if not all of them, now dead; and 
all rejoiced at the completion of this national 
undertaking. 17, twelve ‘he-goats—as at the 
dedication of the tabernacle (Num. viii, 17). ac- 
cording to the number of the tribes of Israel. 
Although the returned exiles belonged chiefly to 
Judah and Benjamin, some connected with the 
other tribes joined the caravan of travellers to 
Jerusalem, and these few considered themselves 
as representing the whole Jewish nation. 18. they 
set the priests in their divisions, and the Levites 
in their courses .. . as it is written in the book 
of Moses. Although David arranged the priests 
and Levites in courses according to their families, 
it was Moses who assigned to the priests and 
Levites their rights and privileges, their station 
and several duties. 

19-22.,—AND OF THE PASsovER. 

21, all such as had separated themselves. .. 
from the filthiness of the heathen—i, e., who had 
pres satisfactory evidence of being true prose- 
ytes by not only renouncing the impure worship 
of idolatry, but by undergoing the rite of circum: 
cislon—a condition indispensable to a participation 
of the passover. 22. kept the feast... with 
joy: for the Lord. . . turned the heart of the 
king of Assyria unto them—i.¢., king of the 
Persian empire, which now included the poases- 
sions, and had surpaased the ese Assyria as 


well as of Babylon and Media u car * Bib- 
liotheque Orientale,’ — * Nosh’). 


great ancient empires were frequently viewed and 
la of as the same under different dynasties. 

he use of this title has been accounted tor on a dif- 
ferent ground—viz., that this vision along with 
the preceding five, was written by Ha i or Zecha- 
riah, who, in common with the older Jewish exiles, 
were accustomed to apply it to the kings that 
carried them captive (Hervey, ‘Genealogy,’ p. 
318; see Introduction to Ezra). The favour- 
able disposition which Darius had evinced toward 
the Jews secured them peace and rosperity, and 
the privileges of their own religion during the rest 
of his reign. The religious joy that-so remarkably 
characterized the celebration of this f was 
testified by expressions of lively gratitude to God. 
whose overruling power and converting grace h 
produced so marvellous a change on the hearts of 
the mighty porcasess and disposed them, hea- 
thens though they were, to aid the cause and 
provide for the worship of the true God. 

CHAP, VII. 1-10.—Ezra cors uP To JERv- 
SALEM. 

1, in the reign of Artaxerxes—j, e, him who 
was surnamed Longimanus. An interval of fifty 
years intervenes between the close of the last 
chapter and this; i.¢., between the dedication of 
the temple and the journey of Ezra to Palestine. 

number of stirring events occurred during that 
period—viz., the expedition of Xerxes into Greece, 
the battles of Marathon Thermopylae, and Sala- 
mis, with the deeds of Miltiades, pce bt and 
Cimon, which brought such humiliating disasters 
on the Persian empire. Then, after the return of 
Xerxes from this unfortunate expedition, there 
was the episode of Esther and the exaltation of 
Mordecai, both of whick produced a happy change 
on the condition and prospects of the Jews, a 
short time before the mission of Ezra the 
son of Seraiah [xnpy, help; Septuagint, *Ecdpas], 


The three] A period of 130 years had elapsed between that 


Gracious commission EZRA VII. of Artaxerxes. 
3 of Shallum, the son of Zadok, the son of Ahitub, the son of Amariah, the | _ ®. ©. 457. 
4 son of Azariah, the son of Meraioth, the son of Zerahiah, the son of Uzzi, | * ch. 2. 
5 the son of Bukki, the son of Abishua, the son of Phinehas, the son of | Neb- 1-1 
6 Eleazar, the son of Aaron the chief priest: this Ezra went up from Neh 2.8, 

Babylon; and he was a ready scribe in the law of Moses, which the} 12,18. 
Lorp God of Israel had given: and the king granted him all his request, | , Neb. 4.15. 
7 according >to the hand of the Lorp his God upon him. And ‘there went | 4 ie a uA 
up some of the children of Israel, and of the priests, and the Levites, and | * was the 
the singers, and the porters, and the ¢Nethinims, unto Jerusalem, in the | ™™4ation 
8 seventh year of Artaxerxes the king. And he came to Jerusalem in the nathan op 
9 fifth month, which eas in the seventh year of the king. For upon the |’ Neh.2.8. 
first day of the first month ? began he to go up from Babylon, and on the |/ Ps. 1. 4. 
first day of the fifth month came he to Jerusalem, ‘according to the good ee yng 

10 hand of his God upon him. For Ezra had prepared his heart to seek | Mal 2.7. 

A “a law fe the Lorp, and to do ##, and to ’teach in Israel statutes and | * #2. %-7. 

judgments, _ 8 Or, to Ezr 
11 ow this zs the copy of the letter that the king Artaxerxes gave unto| the priest, 

Ezra the priest, the scribe, even a scribe of the words of the command- Reming 

__ ments of the Lorp, and of his statutes to Israel. the law of 

12 Artaxerxes, *king of kings, *unto Ezra the priest, a scribe of the law of | the God of 

13 the God of heaven, perfect peace, ‘and at such a time. I make a decree, | 2ve?.._ 

that all sc of the people of Israel, and of his priests and Levites, in my |« opera 
realm, which are minded of their own free will to go up to Jerusalem, go | * puhes 
ore the 


14 with thee. ¥orasmuch as thou art sent ‘of the king, and of his /seven 


zs ; a king, 
counsellors, to enquire concerning Judah and Jerusalem, according to the | Esth. 1.14 


catastrophe and the journey of Ezra to Jerusalem ; 
and as a grandson of Seraiah—viz., Jechua, who 
held the office of high priest—had accompanied 
Zerubbabel in the first caravan of returning exiles, 
Ezra must have been in all probability a grand- 
son, descended too from a younger son, the elder 
branch being in possession of the pontificate. 6. 
This Exra...was a ready scribe in the law of 
Moses. The term “scribe” does not mean a pen- 
man, nor even an attorney well versant in forms 
of law, and skilled in the method of preparing 
public or private deeds. He was a rabbi, or doc- 
tor, learned in the Mosaic law, and in all that 
related to the civil and ecclesiastical polity and 
customs of the Hebrew people. Scribes of this 
description possessed great authority and influence 
cf. Matt. xxiii. 25; Mark xii. 28). the king granted 
all his request. Nothing is said as to the 
pane or channel of Ezra’s influence with the 
ing. But Lod ied (‘ Antiquities,’ b. xi. ch. v., 
sec, 1) says that he syased a reputation in society 
for the integrity and high qualities of his charac- 
ter. Heleft Babylon entrusted with animportant 
commission to be executed in Jerusalem. The 
manuer in which he obtained this office is min- 
utely related in a subsequent passage. Here it 
is noticed, but with a pious acknowledgment of 
the Divine grace and goodness which disposed the 
royal mind in favour of Ezra’s patriotic objects. 
The Levites, &c., did not go at that time, and are 
mentioned here by anticipation. 8, came to Jeru- 
salem in the fifth month—i.e., corresponding to 
the end of our July or beginning of our August. 
As he left Babylon on New- Year's day (v. 9), the 
journey must have ovcupied not less than four 
months—a long period; but it was necessary to 
move at a slow pace, and by short, easy stages, as 
he had to conduct a ar caravan of poor people, 
including women, children, and all their house- 
hold gear, (see on ch. viii.) 10, Ezra had prepared 
his heart to seek the law of the Lord, &c. 
reigning desire had Pesan? study the Divine law, 


its principles, institutions, privileges, and require- 
ments ; and now, from love and zeal, he devoted 
himself, as the business of his life, to the work of 
aga: reforming, and edifying others. 
-26.—GRaActious CoMMISSION OF ARTAXERXES. 

11, this is the copy of the letter that the 
king Artaxerxes gave. The measure which this 
document authorized, and the remarkable interest 
in the Jews displayed in it, was most probabl: 
owing to the influence of Esther, the king’s 
mother, who had imbued _her son with favourable 
dispositions towards the Jews. 

12, Artaxerxes, king of kings. That title might 
have been assumed as, with literal truth, appli- 
cable to him, since many of the tributary princes 
of his empire still retained the name and autho- 
rity of kings. But it was as probably a mere 
Orientalism, denoting a great and powerful prince, 
as the heaven of heavens signified the highest 
heaven, and vanity of vanities the greatest vanity. 
This vain-glorious title was assumed by the kings 
of Assyria, from whom it passed to the sovereigns 
of Persia, unto Ezra the priest, a scribe of the 
law of the God of heaven. The appointment of 
Ezra, which was in the seventh year of Artaxerxes’ 
reign, to this influential mission, was of the highest 
importance to the Hebrew people, as a large pro- 
portion of them were become, in a great measure, 
strangers both to the language and the institutions 
of their forefathers. 14, sent of the king, and 
of his seven counsellors. This was the fixed 
number of the privy council of the kings of Persia 
(see on ch, v. 2: cf. Esth. i, 10, 14). The docu- 
ment describes, with great clearness and precision, 
the nature of Ezra’s commission, and the extent of 
power and prerogatives with which he was in- 
vested. It gave him authority, in the first place, 
to organise the colony in Judea, and institute a 
regular government, according to the laws of the 
Hebrew people, and by magistrates and rulers of 


His | their own nation (vv. 25, 26), with power to punish 


offenders by fines, imprisonment, exile, or death, 


Ezra’s companions EZRA VIII. Srom Babylon, 

15 law of thy God which 7s in thine hand; and to carry the silver and gold, | 3. © 457-_ 
which the king and his counsellors have freely offered unto the God of a 

16 Israel, *whose habitation is in Jerusalem, and ‘all the silver and gold that | , {* °%.* 
thou canst find in all the province of Babylon, with the free-will offering | 1 cur. 29.6. 
of the people, and of the priests, ” offering willingly for the house of their | * ee 15, 4- 

17 God which ts in Jerusalem; that thou mayest buy speedily with this|. 1, A 
money bullocks, rams, lambs, with their meat offerings and their drink | > 1 cor.4 1, 
offerings, and ° offer them upon the altar of the house of your God which ae 

18 is in Jecadle And whatsoever shall seem good to thee, and to thy | * Su ?? 
brethren, to do with the rest of the silver and the gold, that do after the | 6 cors. 

19 will of your God. 'The vessels also that are given thee for the service of | ° ha 
the house of thy God, those deliver thou before the God of Jerusalem. | fey3%. 

20 And ? whatsoever more shall be needful for the house of thy God, which | ch ¢ 10. 
thou shalt have occasion to bestow, bestow 7 out of the king’s treasure | Ps. 68. 29. 

21 house. And I, even I Artaxerxes the king, do make a decree to all the | }** % % 
treasurers which are beyond the river, that whatsoever Ezra the priest, | Jer. 2. 2. 
the scribe of the law of the God of heaven, shall require of you, it be done | Amos7.12, 

22 speedily, unto an hundred talents of silver, and to an hundred measures] ‘tn ¢ <i 
of wheat, and to an hundred baths of wine, and to an hundred baths of | = 

23 oil, and salt without prescribing how much. ® Whatsoever is commanded |‘ EX. 18.21. 
by the God of heaven, let it be diligently done for the house of the God oe 
of heaven: "for why should there be wrath against the realm of the king| Ps. 10.7. 

24 and bis sons? Also we certify you, that, touching any of the priests and | Pro. 2.6. 
Levites, singers, porters, Nethinims, or ministers of this house of God, it |, a 

25 shall not be lawful to impose toll, tribute, or custom, upon them. And| Mal 27. 
thou, Ezra, after the wisdom of thy God that zs in thine hand, “set magis- Batt. 15 63. 
trates and judges, which may judge all the people that are beyond the} Mt 82 
river, all such as know the laws of thy God; and ‘teach ye them that | 7 torooting 

26 know them not. And whosoever will not do the law of thy God, and the ~ ou 
law of the king, let judgment be executed speedily upon him, whether eae 
it be unto death, or ‘to banishment, or to confiscation of goods, or to| Pnit 4 10. 
imprisonment. ch. 6, 22, 

27 Blessed “de the Lorp God of our fathers, ’which hath put such a thing | 2? 
as this in the king’s heart, to beautify the house of the Lorp which 7s} Proont 

28 in Jerusalem; and “hath extended mercy unto me before the king, and | John 10.11. 
his counsellors, and before all the king’s mighty princes: and I was| 30% 
strengthened as “the hand of the Lorp my God was upon me; and I| kev. 11.17. 
gathered together out of Israel chief men to go up with me. oe 9%. 

8 THESE are now the chief of their fathers, and this 7s the genealogy of | XN ce 
them that went up with me from Babylon, in the reign of Artaxerxes |* ch 65 


produced by the captivity of the Hebrew people, 
as to the Being and Directing Providence of the 


according to the degree of their criminality. | 
God they worshipped. It will be observed, how- 


Secondly, he was empowered to carry a large 
donation of money, partly from the royal trea- 
sury, and partly raised by voluntary contributions 


among his countrymen, to create a fund out of 
which to make suitable provision for maintaining 
the 2 Se worship of God in Jerusalem (vv. 16, 
17). Thirdly, the Persian officers in Syria were 
commanded to afford him every assistance by 
gifts of money, within a certain specitied limit, 
10 carrying out the objects of his patriotic mis- 
sion (v, 21). 22. an hundred talents of silver— 

22,000, according to the rate of the silver talent 
of Babylon. Fourthly, Artaxerxes gave his royal 
sanction in establishment of the Divine law which 
exempted priests and Levites from taxation or 
tribute,.and confirmed to them the exclusive right 


to officiate in the sacred services of the sanctuary. . 
And, finally, in the expression of the king’s desire | B 


for the divine blessing upon the king and his 
goverument (v, 23), we see the strong persuasion 
which pervaded the ee court, and had been 


ever, that the commission related exclusively to 
the rebuilding of the temple—not of the walls. 
The Samaritans (ch. iv. 20-22) had succeeded in 
alarming the Persian court by their representa- 
tions of the danger to the empire of fortifying a 
city notorious for the turbulent character of its 
inhabitants and the prowess of its kings. 

, 28.—EzRA BLESSES GOD FOR THIS Favour. 
_ 27. Blessed be the Lord God of our fathers. 
This devout thanksgiving is in unison with the 
whole character of Ezra, who discerns the hand 
of God in every event, and is always ready to 
express @ pious acknowledgment for the Divine 


goodness. 
CHAP, VIII. L-14.—Ezra’s Companions FROM 
ABYLON. 
1. this is the genealogy of them that went up 
with me from Babylon. The number given hero 


| amounts to 1,754. But this is the register of adult 


sae who EZRA VIII. returned with Ezra. 
2 the king. Of the sons of Phinehas; Gershom: of the sons of > | _B. ©. 457 
3 Daniel: of the sons of David; “Hattush. Of the sons of ear t CHAP. 8, 
of the sons of °Pharosh; Zechariah: and with him were reckoned by see 
4 ee the males an hundred and fifty. Of the sons of Pahath- sais 8. 
moab; Elihoenai the son of Zerahiah, and with him two hundred males, Neb, 10,14, 
5 Of the sons of Shechaniah; the son of Jahaziel, and with him three | ° ot.* 36 
6 hundred males. Of the sons also of “Adin; Ebed the son of Jonathan a 
7 and with him fifty males. And of the sons of Elam; Jeshaiah the son | * Or. the 
8 of Athaliah, and with him seventy males. And of the sons of Shephatiah; en 
9 Zebadiah the son of Michael, and with him fourscore males, Of the sons | * Cr, Zaccur, 
of Joab; Obadiah the son of Jehiel, and with him two hundred and assome 
10 eighteen males, And of the sons of Shelomith; the son of Josiphiah, Biot 
11 and with him an hundred and threescore males. And of the sons of Ese. Li 
Bebai; Zechariah the son of Bebai, and with him twenty and eight| ¥2*%™ 
12 males. And of the sons of Azgad; Johanan ‘the son of Hakkatan, and | + toed 
13 with himan hundred and ten males, And of the last sons of Adonikam, | pitched. 
whose names are these, Eliphelet, Jeiel, and Shemaiah, and with them | * Pro. 27. 2% 
14 threescore males. Of the sons also of Bigvai; Uthai, and *Zabbud, and pao es 
with them seventy males. ; eed 
15 And I gathered them together to the river “that runneth to Ahava;| | 
and there *abode we in tents three days: and I viewed ‘the people and | , rong t 
16 the priests, and found there none of the sons of Levi. Then sent I for | words in 
Eliezer, for Ariel, for Shemaiah, and for Elnathan, and for Jarib, and for | thet 
Elnathan, and for Nathan, and for Zechariah, and for Meshullam, chief Boris 
17 men; also for Joiarib, and for Elnathan, men of understanding. AndI| Deut.18.1s, 
sent them with commandment unto Iddo the chief at the place Casiphia, | *5#™-145 
and ‘I told them what they should say unto Iddo, and to his brethren | ger3.9, 
the Nethivims, at the place Casiphia, that they should bring unto us Jer. 16. 19, 
18 ministers for the house of our God. And, by the “good hand of our God |’ %2." *. 
upon us, they *brought us @ man of understanding, of the sons of Mabli, praieion 
Rom. 8. 28, 


the son of Levi, the son of Israel; and Sherebiah, with his sons and his 
19 brethren, eighteen; and Hashabiah, and with him Jeshaiah of the sons |", 


20 of Merari, his brethren, and their sons, twenty; also ‘of the Nethinims, | schr.2o-s 
whom David and the princes had appointed for the service of the Levites, | Neb.*7. 
two hundred and twenty Nethinims: all of them were expressed by| Jars it. 

6 ch 2.48, 


name, 


(‘Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature’). But it was 
certainly in Babylonia, on the banks of that 
stream; and perhaps in the neighbourhood of a 
town of the same name was the place appointed 
for general rendezvous, generally believed to be 


males only, and as there were women and children 
also (v. 21), the whole caravan may be considered 
as comprising between 6,000 and 7,000, The name 
of Zathi, some of whose descendants accompanied 


Ezra, is omitted in this list, though it is inserted 
in the catalogue of the first caravan (see ch. ii 8; 
Neh. vii. 13: cf. ch. x. 27). 

15-20.—Hz senps To Ippo For MINISTERS FOR 
THE TEMPLE SERVICE. 

15. I gathered them together to the river that 
runneth to Ahava [x)78; Septuagint, o Evi; Alex- 
andrine, Eve}—called in later times Ibi. Ezra 
here speaks in the first person. In general the 
sacred historians write of their qwn doings in the 
third person, as did Xenophon, Cesar, and many 
other eminent historians of antiquity. But the 
poet is an exceptional case, and the reason why 

relates this narrative in the first person 
seems to be tbat he is giving a report of the execu- 
tion of his public commission—he is not here 
velating the procedure of God to His people, but 
the performance of a responsible trust committed 
to him by the king. This river has not been as- 
certained. The probability is that the Ahava 
was one of the streams or numerous canals o 
Mosopotamia communicating with the Euphrates 


f | deputation were despatched to 


identical with the modern Hit, direct east of 
Damascus (see Winer, ‘Realworterbuch ;’ also 
Rosenmiiller, ‘ Biblical het sale $e ii., p. 121). 
The emigrants encamped there for three days, 
according to Oriental custom, while the prepara- 
tions for the departure were being completed, and. 
Ezra was arranging the order of the caravan. I 
... found there none of the sons of Levi—i. ¢., 
the ordinary Levites. Notwithstanding the privi- 
lege of exemption from all taxes granted 
ersons engaged to the temple service, none of the 
vitical tribes were induced to join the settle- 
ment-in Jerusalem; and it was even not without 
difficalty Ezra persuaded some of the priestly 
families to accompany him, 16, Then sent I for 
Eliezer... 17. with commandment unto Iddo 
the chief. Ezra sent this deputation, either by 
virtue of authority, which by his priestly charac- 
ter he had over the Levites, or of the royal 
commission with which he was invested. The 
Iddo, who was & 


prince or chief of the Nethinims—for the Persian 


Ezra proclaims EZRA VIII. a fast at Ahava. 


21 ‘Then I /proclaimed a fast there, at the river of Ahava, that we might 
afflict ourselves before our God, to seek of him a right ‘way for us, and 

22 for our little ones, and for all our substance. For I “was ashamed to 
require of the king a band of soldiers and horsemen to help us against 
the enemy in the way: because we had spoken unto the king, saying, 
The “hand of our God és upon all them for °good that seek him; but 

23 his power and his wrath 7s ?against all them “that forsake him. So we 
fasted, and besought our God for this; and he was “entreated of us. 

24 Then I separated twelve of the chief of the priests, Sherebiah, Hash- 

25 abiah, and ten of their brethren with them, and weighed unto them ‘the 


silver, and the gold, and the vessels, even the offering of the house of our. 


God, which the king, and his counsellors, and his lords, and all Israel there 

26 present, had offered: I even weighed unto their hand six hundred and 
fifty talents of silver, and silver vessels an hundred talents, and of gold an 

27 hundred talents; also twenty basins of gold of a thousand drams; and 

28 two vessels of °fine copper, *precious as gold. And I said unto them, Ye 
are ‘holy unto the Lorp; the vessels are “holy also; and the silver and 
the gold are a free-will offering unto the Lorp God of your fathers. 

29 Watch *ye, and keep them, until ye weigh them before the chief of the 
priests and the Levites, and chief of the fathers of Israel, at Jerusalem, in 

30 the chambers of the house of the Lorp. So took the priests and the 
Levites the weight of the silver, and the gold, and the vessels, to bring 
them to Jerusalem, unto the house of our God. 

31 Then we departed from the river of Ahava on the twelfth day of the 
first month, to go unto Jerusalem: and “the hand of our God was upon 
us, and he delivered us from the hand of the enemy, and of such as lay in 

32 wait by the way. And we “came to Jerusalem, and abode there three 

33 days. Now on the fourth day was the silver and the gold and the vessels 


government allowed the Hebrews, during their : rsia 
exile, to retain their ecclesiastical government by | resident witbin the 
their own chiefs, as well.as to enjoy the privilege 
of free worship. Tddo’s influence procured and 
brought to the camp at Ahava aie anger: 
Levites and 220 Nethinims, and descenda 


B.C. 457. 


3 2Chr 20.3, 

& Lev. 16, 29. 
Lev 23.23. 
Isa. 53, 8, 5. 

t Ps 6.8, 

™ 1) Cor. 9. 15, 

* ch. 7. 6,9, 


28. 

° Ps 23, 18, 
Ps, 34, 15. 
Rom. 8, 28, 

P Ps. 34. 16, 

@ 2 Chr. 15, 2, 

r 1 Chr. 6, 20. 
2 Chr.33.13. 
Isa. 19. 22, 
Matt. 7. 7. 
Matt 21.22, 
Mark 11 21, 
Jas, 1. 6, 6, 

* ch. 7. 16, 16. 

5 yellow, or, 
shining 
brass, 

6 desirable. 

t Lev. 21 G2 
Deut. 33, 8. 

™ Lev, 22 2, 

3. 


28, 
® Neh. 2. 11. 


darics, a Persian coin, familiar to the Jews while 


Persian dominions, two 
vessels of fine eopper, precious as sold [n¥n3 


AZ 3nx¥D]—of good yellow (glittering) brass. 
nts of | Almost all commentators agree in maintainin 


; ‘ as ies | that the vessels referred to were not made o 
bates who performed the servile duties copper, but of an alloy capable of taking on a 


brigh li hi hi 
21-36.—A FAsT PROCLAIMED. Pies polah, which Ye skin 


highly probable, as 


er was the ‘ 
21. Then I proclaimed a fast there. The dan- Bo a doreouldenost hore cen 


gers to travelling caravans from the Bedouin Arabs 


ylonians, and would not be as precious as 


Id. This alloy, t 
that prowl through the desert were in ancient > Pome e aa tohs echertned kamonaste te 


times as great as they still are; and it seems 


ews, was composed of gold and other metals, 


L which took on a high polish, and was not subject 
that travellers usually sought the protection of a] to tarnish (Noyes; see also note from Chardin’s 
military escort. But Ezra had spoken so much to | « Travels,’ quoted by Harmer, iv., p. 419). 
the king of the sufficiency of the divine care of his 81. we departed from the river of Ahava on 
people that he would have blushed to apply for a 


J the twelfth day of the first month. 
si of soldiers; and therefore he resolved that y eps 


f N : : 
is followers should, by a solemn act of fasting fom the time of thet; kopting out £o,th 


Computing 


e period of 


thei 2h ! 
and prayer, commit themselves to the j tee eir arrival, they airlge about four months on 


Israel. Their faith, considering the mapy and the way, Their healt 


and security were mar- 


1 : 1¢'| vellous during so long a journey. The pilgrim- 
constant perils of a journey across the Bedouin cara f th S 
regions, must have been great, and it was rewarded npc elec pokes: day perform long oe 


h : 
by the enjoyment of perfect safety during the ha rd aE 


est deserts of the Hast under the 


whole way ere et an ser Spe aes and an 
, escort of soldiers. But for a large body—com- 

24, Then I separated twelve of the chief of 
the ‘priesta iis: 8. And welgleA wate iheac ita posed, as that of Ezra, of some thousands of men, 


silver, &c. The custody of the contributions and | “one sos gnudien 
of the sacred vessels was, during the journey, strengt 
committed te twelve of the chief priests, who, 


nen, £ unaccustomed. 
Peewee to order, and without military 
, and with so large an amount of treasure 


to travel, 


with the assistance of ten of their brethren, were iorpns the supidityiof the marauding, plunder- 


to watch closely over them by the wa » and de- pret seek pica 
liver them into the house of the Lone i 


—to accomplish a journey 
a Jeru. | £0 40ng and so-arduous in perfect safety, is one of 


10USs I the most astonishing events recorded in histo 
salem. The treasures in silver and gold, accordin i as Hi mys 
to the value -of the Babylonian talent, amounte Protas eae, the vigilant care of ee 


to about £515,000 sterling, 27, also twenty | 4rovidence could have brought 


them securely to 


their destination, 33, Now on the fourth ‘4. 
basins of gold, of a eas drams [esd y3x2]— wes the silver... weighed in the house of 


Ezra mourns for the 


Uriah the 


34 Levites; by number and 


EZRA IX, sins of the people. 

weighed in the house of our God by the hand of Meremoth the son of | _B-° 457._ 

1 priest; and with him zas Eleazar the son of Phinehas; and | ¥20br 29.31, 
with them eas Jozabad the son of Jeshua, and Noadiah the son of Binnui,| $6." 
by weight of every one: and all the weight was} 1. 

Ps 116. 12, 


written at that time. 
35 


Also the children of those that had been carried away, which were tei 


come out of the captivity, ’ offered burnt offerings unto the God of Israel, |. ‘7s, 


twelve bullocks for all Israel, ninety and six rams, seventy and seven 
lambs, twelve he-goats for a sin offering: all this eras a burnt offering 

36 unto the Lorp. And they delivered the king’s ‘commissions unto the 
king’s lieutenants, and to the governors on this side the river ; and they 
“furthered the people, and the house of God. 

9 NOW when these things were done, the princes came to me, saying, 
The people of Israel, and the priests, and the Levites, have not “separated. 
themselves from the pore of the lands, °doing according to their abomi- 
anaanites, the Hittites, the Perizzites, the Jebusites, 

2 the Ammonites, the Moabites, the Egyptians, and the Amorites, For 
they have “taken of their daughters for themselves, and for their sons; so 
that the “holy seed have ‘mingled themselves with the people of those 
lands: yea, the hand of the princes and rulers hath been chief in this 

3 trespass. And when I heard this thing, ‘I rent my garment and my 
mantle, and plucked off the hair of my head and of my beard, and sat 

4 down astenied. Then were assembled unto me every one that “trembled 


nations, even of the 


ch. 6, 21, 22 
ch, 10, 10, 
11, 
Neh. 9, 2. 
® Deut, 12.30, 
° Deut. 7. 3. 
@ Ex. 22, 31, 
Deut, 14. 2, 
* 2 Cor. 6.14. 
J Isa, 16. 2. 
9 Ps. 143. 4° 
h ch, 10, 3. 
Isa, 66. 2, 


our God. They devoted the first three days after 
their arrival in Jerusalem to repose; on the next, 
the treasures were weighed and handed over tothe 
custody of the officiating Bronte of the temple. 
The returned exiles offered burnt offerings, and 
Ezra delivered the royal commission to the satraps 
and [nity] (cf. ch.v. 3; vi. 6; Neh. iii. 7) inferior ma- 
gistrates westward of the Euphrates—i. e., between 
that river and Judea, apparently the very. ert 
where this provincial term is first found in use ( 

Ki. x. 15; xx. 24; 2 Ki. xviii. 24, 34; 2 Chr. ix. 
14); while the Levitical portion of them lent all 
the assistance ener could in performing the addi- 
tional work, which the arrival of so many new 


worshippers occasione 

CHAP. IX, 1-4.—EzrA MOURNS FOR THE AFFTI- 
NITY OF THE PEOPLE WITH STRANGERS. 

1. Now when these things were done. The 
first days after Ezra’s arrival in Jerusalem were 
occupied in executing the different trusts com- 
mitted to him. The nature and design of the 
office, with which the royal authority had invested 
him, was publicly made known to his own people 
by the formal delivery of the contribution, and 
the sacred vessels brought from Babylon to the 
priests to be deposited in the temple. Then his 
credentials were privately presented to the pro- 
vincial governors; and, by this Mideteedd orderly 
proceeding, he pu himself in the best position to 
avail himself of all the gy e tases guaranteed him 
by the king. On a superficial view, everything 
contributed to gratify his patriotic feelings in the 
apparently flourishing state of the church and 
country, But a further acquaintance discovered 
the existence of great corruptions, which de- 
manded immediate correction ; and one was par- 
ticularly brought under his notice as being the 
source and origin of all ethers—viz., a serious 
abuse that was practised respecting the law of 
marriage. the princes cameto me, saying. The 
information they | with him was to the 
effect that numbers of the people, in violation of 
the Divine law (Deut. vii. 2, 3), had contracted 
marriages with Gentile Pe ae and that the guilt 


of the disorderly practice, far from being confined 
to the lower classes, was shared in by several of 
the priests and Levites, as well as of the leadin 
men inthe country. This great irregularity woul 
inevitably bring many evils in its train; it would 
encourage and increase idolatry, as well as break 
down the barriers of distinction which, for impor- 
tant purposes, God had raised between the Israel- 
ites and all other people. Ezra foresaw these 
dangerous consequences; but was overwhelmed 
with a sense of the difficulty of correcting the 
evil, when matrimonial alliances had been pone, 
families had been reared, affections engaged, an 
important interests established. 8 whenI heard 
this... I-rent my garment and my mantle, &c. 
—the outer and inner garment, which was a token 
not only of pve grief, but of dread at the same 
time of the Divine wrath; ‘‘ plucked off the hair of 
my head and my beard,” which was a still more 
significant sign of overpowering grief. In order 
to enter into the causes of this intense sorrow and 
disappointment, we must endeavour to realize the 
sition of a devout patriot like Ezra, and remem- 
er that, though he iad oo prs many irregularities 
and disorders in Jerusalem, he was not at all 
prepared fer the awful extent of their prevalence. 
That which # pious pilgrim to Rome, m the time 
of its most shameless corruptions, would experi- 
ence, will illustrate the experience of this earnest 
and faithful Jew. The lamentations of such a 
pilgrim, when he witnessed that senselessness and 
profligacy which too plainly betokened the utter 
absence of any consciousness of their high and 
privileged position, in the persons who dealt 
at the earthly centre of Divine worship, and 
which, when actually present fo him, was so 
much greater than anything for which rumour 
had prepared him, would, however, only faintly 
represent the disappointment and suffering on 
hearing and seeing what he did hear and ste 
em arriving in Jerusalem’ (Drew, ‘Scripture 
Studies,’ p. 207). ¢€ Then were assembled un- 
to me every one that trembled, &c. All a 
pious people who reverenced God’s ‘word, an 


Lzra prays 


5 


EZRA IX. 


at the words of the God of Israel, because of the transgression of those 
that had been carried away; and I sat astonied until the ‘evening 
sacrifice. $ 

And at the evening sacrifice I arose up from my ‘heaviness; and, 
having rent my garment and my mantle, I fell upon my knees, and 


6 spread /out my hands unto the Lorp my God, and said, 


i=) 


10 
11 


12 


13 


dreaded its threatenin 
with Ezra in bewailing the 
the means of redressin 


O my God, I am ‘ashamed and blush to lift up my face to thee, my 
God: for our iniquities are increased over our head, and our 2trespass 
is grown up unto the heavens. Since the days of our fathers have ‘we 
been in a great trespass unto this day; and for our iniquities “have we, 
our kings, and our priests, been delivered into the hand of the kings of 
the lands, to the sword, to captivity, and to a spoil, and to confusion of 
face, as it is this day. And now for a ®little space grace hath been 
showed from the Lorp our God, to leave us a remnant to escape, and to 
give us ‘a nail in his holy place, that our God may “lighten our eyes, 
and give us a little reviving in our bondage. For °we were bondmen; 
Pyet our God hath not forsaken us in our bondage, but hath extended 
mercy unto us in the sight of the kings of Persia, to give us a reviving, 
to set up the house of our God, and °to repair the desolations thereof, 
and to give us "a wall in Judah and in Jerusalem. And now, O our 
God, what shall we say after this? for we have forsaken thy command- 
ments, which thou hast commanded ®by thy servants the prophets, saying, 
The land, unto which ye go to possess it, is an unclean land with the 
filthiness of the people of the lands, with their abominations, which have 
filled it “from one end to another with their uncleanness, Now therefore 
* give not your daughters unto their sons, neither take their daughters 
unto your sons, ‘nor seek their peace or their wealth for ever: that 

e may be strong, and eat the good of the land, and “leave ¢é for an 
Inheritance to your children for ever. And after all that is come upon 
us for our evil deeds, and for our great trespass, seeing that thou our 
and judgments, joined 
e public sin, and devising 
it. I sat astonied unt: 


to God. 


B.C. 447. 


¢ Ex, 29, 39, 

1 Or, 
affliction, 

J Ex. 9. 29, 

k Dan. 9. 7. 

2 Or, guilti- 
ness. 

‘ Ps 106. 6 

™ Deut 28.26, 

3 moment, 

¢ Or, a pin: 
that is, a 
constant 
and sure 
abode. 

™ Ps, 13, 3, 

° Neh 9. 36. 

P Ps. 136. 23. 


t Deut 23.6 
2 Chr, 19.2, 
Jobn ‘0 it. 

© Pro 13,22. 
Fro. 20 7. 


Canaanites. Such conduct, he exclaimed, could 
issue only in drawing down some great punishment 


the evening sacrifice Opiwpj—the primary idea 
being that of silence this participle signifies stupi- 
fied, struck dumb. The intelligence of so gross a 


violation of God’s law by those who had been 


carried into captivity on account of their sins, aud. 


who, though restored, were yet unreformed pro- 
duced such a stunning effect on the mind of zra, 
that he remained for awhile incapable either of 
speech or of action. The hour of the evening 
sacrifice was the usual time of the people assem- 
bling, and at that season, having again reut his 
hair and garments, he made public prayer and 
confession of sin. 

5-15.—Prays To Gop. 

5. at the evening sacrifice I arose up from my 
heaviness Mab)in)-) ‘n)P]—I rose up from my humi- 
liation. _When fasting, as associated with mourn- 
ing, the Jews were wont to siton the ground. I fell 
upon my knees, and spread out my hands unto 
the Lord my God. The burden of his prayer, 
which was dictated by a deep sense of the emer. 

ency, was, that he was overwhelmed at the 

agrant enormity of this sin, and the bold im- 
piety of continuing in it, after having, asa people, 
80 recently experienced the heavy marks of the 
Divine displeasure. God had begun to show re- 
turning favour to Israel by the restoration of some. 
But this only aggravated their sin, that so soon 
after their re-establishment in their native land, 
they openly violated the express and repeated 
precepts which sear <a them to extirpete the 


from offended heaven, and ensuring the destruc: 
tion of the small remnant of us that is left, unless, 
by the a of Divine grace, we repent, and bring 
forth the fruits of repentance in an immediate and 
thorough reformation. 

. 8. to give us a nail in his holy place. Edifices 
in ancient times, and in Eastern countries, were 
much more simple in construction. than ours. 
Nor were they furnished with that variety of 
accommodation aud furniture within of which 
ours can boast. Hence one essential requisite 
was to fix spikes, or large pins, in the walls. on 
which to hang moveables and utensils of common 
use. These immense nails were fastened in the 
walls of the apartment in the process of building, 
and placed in parts which were strong and dur- 
able (ch Isa. xxii, 23; Ezek. xv. 3; Zech. x. 4). 
that our God may lighten our eyes—j. é., in- 
vigorate us, as the phrase is used to signify, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 27-29. 9. and to give us a wall in Judah 
and in Jerusalem [773]—a walled place, an en- 


closure for sheepfolds, or a fence for vineyards 
(Isa. v. 5). The expression is peculiarly appro- 

riate and beautiful, considering that Jehovah is 

reduently represented as ‘‘the Sheshord of Israel,” 
and. that, having re-collected his dispersed flock, 
he had, through the subordinate agency of the 
Persian monarch, placed them securely in their 
ancient folds in Palestine. Auberlin, Havernick 
and others, refer this term to the re-establishment 
of the city walls (cf. Mic. vii. 11), but Hengstenberg 
(Christo ogy lL, D. 204) limits if te the temple 
Ble: 


Ezra reforms 


EZRA X. 


the people. 


God hast punished us less than our iniquities deserve, and hast given 
14 such deliverance as this; should we raoain break thy comma eaRAte 
and “join in affinity with the people of these abominations, wouldest 
not thou be angry with us till thou hadst consumed us, so that there 
15 should be no remnant nor escaping? O Lorp God of Israel, thou art 
righteous; for we remain yet escaped, as it 7s this day: behold, we are| 
before thee in our trespasses; for we cannot stand before thee because 


of this, 


B.C 457, 


8 hast with- 
held be- 
neath our 
iviquities. 
Pa, 103. 10, 


Neh 13, 23¢ 


10 NOW °when Ezra had prayed, and when he had confessed, weeping and | setns.14 


casting himself down before the house of God, there assembled unto him 


2 for the people ‘wept very sore. 


4 according to the law. 


will be with thee: “be of good courage, and do zt, 


2 Pet. 2 20, 
out of Israel a very great congregation of men and women and children: | 720. 6.14. 
And Shechaniah the gon of Jehiel, one tbs he 
of the sons of Elam, answered and said unto Ezra, We have “trespassed Rom 3.19. 
against our God, and have taken strange wives of the people of the land: | Gap. io, 
3 yet now there is hope in Israel concerning this thing. Now therefore let | pan. », mn 
us make a covenant with our God *to put away all the wives, and such |° 2Kt 8.30. 
as are born of them, according to the counsel of my lord, and of those |. itp ve 
4that tremble at ‘the commandment of our God; and let it be done eaite 
Arise; for this matter belongeth unto thee: we also | , gee 
5 Then arose Ezra, and made the chief priests, the Levites, and all Israel, | 2 eee . 
%to swear that they should do according to this word. And they sware. | , fr 
6 Then Ezra rose up from before the house of God, and went into the er te 
chamber of Johanan the son of Eliashib: and shen he came thither,} 1. 
he *did eat no bread, nor drink water: for he mourned because of the | owe ® 
7 transgression of them that had been carried away. And they made gage 
Josh, 23.12, 


proclamation throughout Judah and Jerusalem unto all the children of 
the captivity, that they should gather themselves together unto Jerusalem ; 
8 and that whosoever would not come within three days, according to the 
counsel of the princes and the elders, all his substance should be * forfeited, 
and himself separated from the congregation of those that had been 


carried away. 


9 Then all the men of Judah and Benjamin gathered themselves together 
t was the ninth month, and the 


unto Jerusalem within three days. 


13, 
t 1 Chr, 28,10, 
Isa 35.3, 4. 
9 Neb. 6, 12. 
h Deut 9. 18. 
Job 23, 12 
8 devoted, 
Tev. 27. 23% 
Josh, 6 19. 


me ee en ee 


CHAP. X. 1-17.—EzRra REFORMS THE STRANGE 
MARRIAGES. , 

1. Now when Ezra had prayed. As this prayer 
was uttered in public, while there was a general 
concourse of the people at the time of the evening 
sacrifice, and as 1t was accompanied with all the 
demonstrations of poignant sorrow and anguish, 
it is not surprising that the spectacle of a man so 
respected, a priest so holy, a governor so dignified, 
as Ezra, appearip distress and filled with fear 
at the sad state of things, should produce a deep 
sensation; and the report of his passionate grief 
and expressions in the court of the temple having 
rapidly spread through the city, a great multitude 
flocked to the spot. 2. Shechaniah... answered 
and said unto Ezra, We have trespassed. This 
was one of the leading men, who was not _himself 
a delinquent in the matter, for his name does not 
occur in the following list. He spoke in the 
general name of the people, and_his conduct 
evinced a tender conscience as well as_no small 
fortitude in making such a proposal; for as his 
father and five paternal uncles Ke 26) were in- 
volved in the guilt of unlawful marriages, he 
showed, by the measure he recommended, that he 
deemed it better to obey God than to please his 
nearest relatives. yet now there is hope in Israel 
concerning this thing. This hope, however, de- 
pended on timely ri of reformation, and, 


therefore, instead of surrendering themselves to 
despair or despondency, he counselled them to 
amend their error without delay, relying on God’s 
mercy for the past. Though the proposal may 
seem harsh and cruel, yet, in the peculiar circum- 
stances of the Jews, it was just as well as 
necessary; and he urged the duty of seeing it 
executed on Ezra, as the only person competent 
to carry it into effect,—being ene are of skill and 
address for so delicate and difficult a work, and 
invested by God, and, under Him, by the Persian 
king (ch. vii. 23-28), with the requisite authority 
to enforce it. 

6. Then Ezra... went into the chamber of 
Johanan. Ata private council of the princes and 
elders held there, under the presidency of Ezra, it 
was resolved to enter into a general covenant to 
put away their forces wives and children—that a 
proclamation should be made for all who had 
returned from Babylon to repair within three 
days to Jerusalem, under pain of excommunication 
and confiscation of their property. 

9. Then all the men of Judah and Benjamin. 
The returned captives belonged chiefly to these 
tribes; but other Israelites are also included under 
these names, a3 they were all then occupying the 
territory formerly assigned to those two tribes. 
It was the ninth month—i. e., between the end of 
December and the begining of January. which ia 


EZRA X. 


taken strange wivee. 


Those who had 


twentieth day of the month; and ‘all the people sat in the street of the | 3 © 4 
house of God, trembling because of this matter, and for ‘the great rain. |‘ sega 12. 
10 And Ezra the priest stood up, and said unto them, Ye have transgressed, | yf 10 19, 
11 and *have fare strange wives, to increase the trespass of Israel. Now] 12 
therefore ’make confession unto the Lorp God of your fathers, and ‘do | * peta 
his pleasure; and separate yourselves from the people of the land, and | , $20" "i 
from the strange wives. ; caused to 
12 Then all fhe congregation answered and said with a loud voice, As thou aes 
13 hast said, so must we do. But the people are many, and ét és a time of frou 
much rain, and we are not able to stand without, neither ts this a work , back. 
of one day or two: for Swe are many that have transgressed in this thing. |7,42". #4 & 
14 Let now our rulers of all the congregation stand, and let all them which | pro, os, 13, 
have taken strange wives in our cities come at appointed times, and with 2 38 
them the elders of every city, and the judges thereof, until the ‘fierce oe 
15 wrath of our God "for this matter be turned from us. Only Jonathan the | Rom. 122. 
son of Asahel and Jahazigh the son of Tikvah ® were pict he about this | ¢ Or, we 
16 matter; and Meshullam and Shabbethai the Levite helped them. And a 
the children of the captivity did so. offended, 
And Ezra the priest, with certain chief of the fathers, after the house in this 
of their fathers, and all of them by their names, were separated, and sat |, coage ot 
17 down in the first day of the tenth month to examine the matter. And ¢ Che #4.11- 


they made an end with all the men that had taken strange wives by the en : 
18 first day of the first month, And among the sons of the priests there | 2 >#.29.10. 


were found that had taken strange wives; namely, of the sons of ™Jeshua os ia = 
the son of Jozadak, and his brethren; Maaseiah, and Eliezer, and J arib, , e321. 
19 and Gedaliah, And they “gave their hands that they would put SWAY fee 
their wives; and, °being alee. they offered a ram of the flock for their| Gespatch- 
20, trespass. And of the sons of Immer; Hanani and Zebadiah. And of ot 
21 the sons of Harim; Maaseiah, and Elijah, and Shemaiah, and Jehiel, and sre 
22 Uzziah. And of the sons of Pashur; Elioenai, Maaseiah, Ishmael, Ne-| Hag 1.1, 


23 thaneel, Jozabad, and Elasah. Also of the Levites; Jozabad, and Shimei,| _1 


24 and Kelaiah, (the same 7s Kelita,) Pethahiah, Judah, and Eliezer. Of ters 
the singers also; Eliashib: and of the porters; Shallum, and Telem, and | » 2 ki 10.15, 
25 Uri. Moreover of Israel: of the sons 7 of Parosh; Ramiah, and Jeziah, | 1Chr 29.21. 
and Malchiah, and Miamin, and Eleazar, and Malchijah, and Benaiah. a 
26 And of the sons of Elam; Mattaniah, Zechariah, and Jehiel, and Abdi, | Pro 22. 30. 
27 and Jeremoth, and Eliah. And of the sons of *Zattu; Elioenai, Eliashib, 5 Gal 2% 
28 Mattaniah, and Jeremoth, and Zabad, and Aziza, Of the sons also of ies 
29 Bebai; Jehohanan, Hananiah, Zabbai, and Athlai. And of the sons of | ch.s.g 
Bani; Meshullam, Malluch, and Adaiah, Jashub, and Sheal, and Ramoth, | Neb.7.8. 
30 And of the sons of Pahath-moab; Adna, and Chelal, Benaiah, Maaseiah, | , Ett 
31 Mattaniah, Bezaleel, and Binnui, and Manasseh, And of the sons of | Neh. 7.13, 


the coldest and most rainy season of the year in 
Palestine. all the people sat in the street—i. e., 
the court or area “‘of the house of God,” in which 
the people stood as worshippers. 10. Ezra the 


made for the repudiated wives and children, ac- 
cording to the means and circumstances of the 
husbands. 


priest stood up and said. Having fully re- 
presented the enormity of their sin, and urged 
them to dissolve their unlawful connections, he 
was gratified by receiving a prompt acknowledg- 
ment of the justice of his reproof, and a promise 
of compliance with his recommendation. But as 
the weather was ungenial, and the defaulters were 
too numerous to be passed in review atone time, 
it was resolved that a commission should be ap- 
pointed to examine into the whole matter. These 


commissioners, assisted by the judges and elders _ 


of the respective cities, made a minute investica- 
tion into every case, and, after three mont 3’ 
labour, completely removed all traces of the 
abuse. Doubtless an gi at Provision was 


13. But the people are many, and it is a time 
of much rain [o‘n¥; npy]—the season of rains, 
the rainy season, December (sea Robinson’s ‘ Bib- 
lical Researches, os 96-100). 15. Shabbethat 
—Sabbath-born: cf. Neh. viii. 7, 11, 16 (in margin). 

18-44.— THOSE THAT HAD TAKEN STRANGE 
Wives. 

18. among the sons of the priests. From the 
names of so many men of rank appearing in the 
following list, some idea may be formed of the 
great and complicated difficulties attending the 
reformatory work. 19. they gave their hands— 
é. €., came under a solemn ehpicement, which was 
usually ratified by pledging the right hand (Prov, 
vi. 1; Bzek, xvii. 18), e delinquents of the 


Those who had EZRA X. taken strange wives. 


32 Harim; Eliezer, Ishijah, *Malchiah, Shemaiah, Shimeon, Benjamin, | _3-°- 46 
33 Malluch, and Shemariah. Of the sons of Hashum; Mattenai, Matta- | * Neb. 3.11, 
34 thah, Zabad, eps Jeremai, Manasseh, and Shimei. Of the sons of | , "hist. 


35 Bani; Maadai, 


9 Or, Mab- 


mram, and Uel, Benaiah, Bedeiah, Chelluh, Vaniah,| nadtebai 


37 Meremoth, Eliashib, Mattaniah, Mattenai, and Jaasau, and Bani, and | ccording 
39 Binnui, Shimei, and Shelemiah, and Nathan, and Adaiah, ® Machnadebai, Aah 
41 Shashai, Sharai, Azareel, and Shelemiah, Shemariah, Shallum, Ama-|« Num.s2.38, 
43 riah, and Joseph. Of the sons of ‘Nebo; Jeicl, Mattithiah, Zabad,| ch. 2.2. 
44 Zebina, Jadau, and Joel, Benaiah. All ‘these had taken strange wives: | , X¢2.7.3% 


¢ Ex. 23. 2. 


and some of them had wives by whom they had children. 1 KL. 11, L 


priestly order bound themselres to do like the 
common Israelites (v. 25), and sought to expiate 
their sin by sacrificing a ram as a trespass offering. 
According to the opinion of the Jews at Yemen— 
all of whom speak apa the Hebrew lau- 


guage, and are thought to be descendants of the 
teu tribes—the Affghauns are the progeny of the 
strange and repudiated wives referred to in this 
chapter (Joseph Wolf, ‘Researches and Missionary 
Labours,’ p. 200). 


THE 
BOOK OF NEHEMIAH. 


1 MUHE words of “Nehemiah the son of Hachaliah. — j 
And it came to pass in the month Chisleu, in the ° twentieth year, 
2 as I was in °Shushan the palace, that Hanani, one of my brethren, came, 
‘ia and I asked them concerning the Jews that 
had escaped, which were left of the captivity, and concerning Jerusalem. 
3 And they said unto me, The remnant that are left of the captivity there 
in the province are in great affliction and reproach: “the wall of 
salem also ‘zs broken down, and the gates thereof are burnt with fire. 
4 And it came to pass, when I heard these words, that I sat down and 
wept, and mourned certain days, and fasted, and prayed before the God 
5 of heaven, and said, I beseech thee, 0 Lorp God of heaven, the great and 
terrible God, that keepeth covenant and mercy for them that love him 
6 and observe his commandments: let thine ear now be attentive, and thine 
heyes open, that thou mayest hear the prayer of thy servant, which I pray 
before thee now, day and night, for the children of Israel thy servants, and 
‘confess the sing of the children of Israel, which we have sinned against 
7 thee: both I and my father’s house have sinned. We “have dealt very 
corruptly against thee, and have ‘not kept the commandments, nor the 
statutes, nor the judgments, which thou commandedst thy servant Moses. 
8 Remember, I beseech thee, the word that thou commandedst thy servant 
Moses, saying, Jf ‘ye transgress, I will scatter you abroad among the 
9 nations: but ”7fye turn unto me, and keep my commandments, and do 
them, “though there were of you cast out unto the uttermost part of the 
heaven, yet will I gather them from thence, and will bring them unto the 
10 place that I have chosen to set my name there. 
servants and thy people, whom thou hast redeemed by thy great power, 
h O Lorp, I beseech thee, let now thine ear be at- 
tentive to the prayer of thy servant, and to the pe of thy servants, who 
desire ’to fear thy name; and prosper, I pray thee, t 
‘grant him mercy in the sight of thisman. For I was the king’s” cup-bearer. 


he and certain men of Ju 


11 and by thy strong hand. 


(Hebrew, ™mn); Septuagint, NEEMIA2.] 

CHAP. I. 1-3.—NEHEMIAH, UNDERSTANDING BY 
HANANI THE AFFLICTED STATE. OF JERUSALEM, 
MOURNS, FASTS, AND PRAYS. : 

1, Nehemiah (comforted of Jehovah) the son of 
Hachaliah (whose eyes Jehovah enlivens). This 
eminently pious and patriotic Jew is to be carefully 
distinguished from two other persons of the same 
name—one of whom is mentioned as helping to 
rebuild the walls of Jerusalem (ch. iii. 16), and the 
other is noticed in the list of those who accom- 
panied Zerubbabel in the first detachment of 
returning exiles (Ezra ii. 2; ch. vii. 7). Though 
little is known of his enealogy, it is highly prob- 
able that he was a descendant of the tribe of 
Judah and royal family of David. 

in the month Chisleu—answering to the close 
of November and the larger part of December. 
Shushan the palace—the capital of ancient Susiana, 
east of the Tigris, a province of Persia. From the 
time of Cyrus it was the favourite winter residence 
of the Persian kings. 2, Hanani, one of my 
brethren, came, he and certain men of Judah. 
Hanani is called (ch. vii. 2) his brother. But as 
that term was used loosely by Jews as well as 
other Orientals, it is probable that no more is 
meant than that he oe of the same family. 


B. C. 446. 


CHAP. 1, 
@ch 10.1, 
© Evra 7. 8 
ch. 21, 
° Esth. 1. 2 
Dap, *. 2 
@ ch. 2. 17, 
* 2 Ki 26. 10, 
‘ Dan. 9. 4, 
9 Ex. 20.6, 
Ps. 89, 2. 
h1 Ki. 8, 28, 
2 Chr. 6. 40, 
¢ Ezra 9. 6,7, 
Ezra 10, 11. 
Isa. 61. 6,7. 
Dan. 9. 20, 
J Dan. 9. 6, 
Ps, 103, 6. 
&% Deut. 28.15. 
© Lev. 26, 33. 
Deut. 4. -5, 
Deut. 23.64 
™ Lev. 26. 39, 
Deut 4. 29, 
Deut. 30. 2, 
* Dent 20. 4, 
° Deut. 9. 29, 
Dan. 9. 15, 
P Ps. 119. 4, 
Isa. 26. 8. 
Heb. 13. 18, 
2 Gen. 32. 11, 
Gen. 39. 21, 
Ezra 7. 23, 
Ps. 37. 5. 
Ps. 65. 22, 
Pro, 16. 3 
Pebh.2 1 


Jeru- 


Now ° these are thy 


ry servant this day, and 


According to Josephus, Nehemiah, while walking 
around the palace walls, overheard some persons 
conversing in the Hebrew language, and having 
ascertained that they had lately returned from 
Judea, was informed by them, in answer to his 
eager enquiries, of the unfinished and desolate 
condition of Jerusalem, as well as the defenceless 
state of the returned exiles. The commissions 
previously given to Zerubbabel and Ezra extending 
only to the repair of the temple and of private 
dwellings, the walls and gates of the city had 
been allowed to remain a mass of shattered ruins, 
as they had been laid by the Chaldean siege. 
4-11.—His PRAveEr. 

4 when I heard these words .. . I sat down 
-.. and mourned... and fasted, and prayed. 
The recital deeply affected the patriotic feelings 
of this good man, and no comfort could he find 
but in earnest and protracted prayer, that God 
would favour the purpose, which he seems to have 
secretly formed, of asking the royal permission to 
és to Jerusalem. 11. I was the king’s cup-bearer 

npve]—butler (cf. Isa. xxxix. 7; Dan. i. 1-7). 
This officer, in the ancient Oriental courts, was 
always a person of rank and _ importance, and, 
oo - epee nao ped of his duties, —_ his 
requent access CBs) resence, possessed of 
great influence, drag ry 


Nehemiah sent 


NEHEMIAH II. 


to Jerusalem. 


2 _ AND it came to pags in the month Nisan, in the twentieth year of 


4 
5 /I prayed to the God of heaven. 


“Artaxerxes the king, that wine was before him: and *I took up the 
wine, and gave é¢ unto the king. Now I had not been beforetime sad in 
his presence. Wherefore the king said unto me, Why is thy countenance 
sad, seeing thou aré not sick? this is nothing else but “sorrow of heart. 
Then I was very sore afraid, and said unto the king, “Let the king live 
for ever: why should not my countenance be sad, when ‘the city, the 
place of my fathers’ sepulchres, lieth waste, and the gates thereof are con- 
sumed with fire? 

Then the king said unto me, For what dost thou make request? So 


the king, and if thy servant have found favour in thy sight, that thou 
wouldest send me unto Judah, unto the city of my fathers’ sepulchres, 
that I may build it. 


6 And the king said unto me, (the ‘queen also sitting by him,) For how 


long shall thy journey be? and when wilt thou return? So it pleased the 
king to send me; and I set him %a time. Moreover I said unto the 
king, If it please the king, let letters be given me to the governors beyond 


8 the river, that they may convey me over till I come into Judah; and a 


letter unto Asaph the keeper of the king’s forest, that he may give me 
timber to make beams for the gates of the palace which appertained *to 
the house, and for the wall of the city, and for the house that I shall 
enter into. And the king granted me, ‘according to the good hand of 


And I said unto the king, If it please | 


B. C. 445. 


CHAP, 2. 

9 Ezra 7. 1. 
Thatis of 
Artaverxe3 
Longi- 
manus. 

6 ch. 1, 1, 

° Pro. 15. 13, 


Pg. 137 6. 

4 1Sam 1.13, 
ch 1, 11, 
Pro. 4. 6. 

1 wife. 
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Esth. 8. 1. 

¥ ch, 5. 14 
ch, 13, 6, 
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¢ Ezra 5. 6. 


my God upon me. 


9 Then I came to the governors beyond the river, and gave them the 


CHAP. II. 1-20.—ARTAXERXES, UNDi:RSTAND- 
ING THE CAUSE OF NEHEMIAH’S SADNESS, SENDS 
HIM WITH LETTERS AND A COMMISSION TO BUILD 
AGAIN THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM. 

1. it came to pass in the month Nisan. This 
was nearly four months after he had learned the 
desolate and ruinous state of Jerusalem (ch. i. 1). 
The reasons of so long a delay cannot be ascer- 
tained. I took up the wine, and gave it unto 
the king. Some hag particularly remarked 
the polished and graceful manner in which the 
cup-bearers of the Median, and consequently the 
Persian, monarchs performed their duty of pre- 
senting the wine to their royal master. ' BAvIBE 
washed the cup in the king’s presence, and poure 
into their left hand a little of the wine, which they 
drank off in his presence, they then handed the 
cup to him, not grasped, but lightly held with the 
tips of their thumb and fingers. This description 
has received some curious illustrations from the 
monuments of Assyria and Persia, on which the 
Ot Beater are frequently represented in the act 
of handing wine to the king. 2. the king said 
unto me, Why is thy countenance sad? It was 
deemed highly unbecoming to appear in the royal 

resence with any weeds or signs of sorrow (Esth. 
iv. 2), and hence it was no wonder that the king 
was struck with the dejected air of his cup-bearer; 
while that attendant, on his part, felt his agita- 
tion increased by his deep anxiety about the 
issue of the conversation so abruptly begun. But 
the piety and intense earnestness of the man im- 
mediately restored him to calm self-possession, 
and endbled him to communicate, first, the cause 
of his sadness, and, next, the patriotic wish of his 
heart to be the honoured instrument of reviving 
the ancient glory of the city of his fathers. 

6. the queen also sitting by him. As the Per- 
sian monarchs did not admit their wives to be 

resent at their state festivals, this must have 

en a private occasion. The queen referred to 
was probably Esther, “cee presence would tend 


Ezra 7. 6, 9, 
28. 


greatly to embolden Nehemiah in stating his re- 
quest; aud through her influence, powerfully 
exerted, it may be supposed, also by her sympathy 
with the patriotic design, his petition was granted, 
to go as deputy-govervor of Judea, accompanied 
by a military guard, and invested with full powers 
to obtain materials for the building in Jerusalem, 
as well as to get all requisite aid in promoting his 
enterprise. I set him a time. Considering the 
great despatch made in raising the walls, it is 
probable that this leave of absence was limited 
at first to a year or six months, after which he 
returned to his duties in Shushan. The circum- 
stance of fixinga set time for his return, as well 
as entrusting so important a work as the re-fortifi- 
cation of Jerusalem to his care, proves the high 
favour and confidence Nehemiah enjoyed at the 
Persian court, and the great estimation in which 
his services were held. At a later period he 
received a new commission for the better settle- 
ment of the affairs of Judea, and remained gover- 
nor of that province for twelve years (ch. v. 14). 
7. let letters be given me to the governors 
beyond the river. The Persian empire at this 
time was of vast extent, reaching from the Indus 
to the Mediterranean, and the Euphrates was 
considered ag naturally dividing it into two parts, 
eastern and western (see Ezra v. 3, 4). 8 timber 
to make beams for the gates of the palace 
which appertained to the house [n735]—of the 
fortress, which was close to the temple. This 
word was changed into the Greek Baris, which, as 
we learn from Josephus, was the name of the tower, 
afterwards called Antonia, on the north side of 
the temple area (‘Jewish Wars,’ b. v., ch. v., sec. 
8). according to the good hand of my God upon 
me. The piety of Nehemiah appears in every 
circumstance. The conception of this patriotic 
design, the favourable disposition of the king, 
and the success of the undertaking, are all ascribed 


to God. 


The opposition of NEHEMIAH II. Sanballat and Tobiak. 
king’s letters. Now the king had sent captains of the army and horse- —— 

10 men with me. When Sanballat the ?Horonite, and Tobiah the servant, aime 
the Ammonite, heard of it, it grieved them =e that there was| O°. '¢ 
come a man to seek the welfare of the children of Israel. _ |s Karas 32 

11, So I ‘came to Jerusalem, and was there three days. And I arose in naemeee: 

12 the night, I and some few men with me; neither told I any man what |, ois 
my God had put in my heart to do at Jerusalem: neither was there any eF. & 10 

13 beast with me, save the beast that I rode upon. And I went out by aan 18. 17, 
night ‘by the gate of the valley, even before the dragon well, and to the| 4's oo, 
dung port, and viewed the walls of Jerusalem, which were ‘broken down, | :cnrss.s0, 

14 and the gates thereof were consumed with fire. Then I went on to the > pak’ 
“gate of the fountain, and to the king’s pool: but there was no place for} *,,' 

15 the beast that was under me to pass. Then went I up in the ane by | Jer. s1. 40. 
"the brook, and viewed the wall, and turned back, and entered by the rena a 4 
gate of the valley, and so returned. ; at aaa 

16 And the rulers knew not whither I went, or what I did; neither hadI| ps 4 as, 
as yet told 7¢ to the Jews, nor to the priests, nor to the nobles, nor Fa. 18, « 

17 to the rulers, nor to the rest that did the work. Then said I unto mie 
them, Ye see the distress that we are in, how Jerusalem Jieth waste, | 4, 
and the gates thereof are burnt with fire: come, and let us build = egret 

18 the wall of Jerusalem, that we be no more °a reproach. Then I tol Ae 
them of the hand of my God which was good upon me; as also the king’s} Hag. 1.13, 
words that he had spoken unto me. And they said, Let us rise up and| 1. 
build. So they *strengthened their hands for this good work. ime 

19 But when ballat the Horonite, and Tobiah the servant, the Am-| Ps.u.1+ 
monite, and Geshem the Arabian, heard ¢, the “laughed us to scorn, | Pes. £0. e 
and despised us, and said, What ¢s this thing that ye do? will ye rebel Bolg 

20 against the king? ‘Then answered I them, and said unto them, "The | pes is7.1 
God of heaven, he will prosper us; therefore we his servants will arise , Bow. & Sh. 
and build: ‘but ye have no portion, nor right, nor memorial, in oe 
Jerusalem. Acts 8. 31 


10. Sanballat the Horonite. Horonaim being 
a town in Moab, this person, it is probable, was 
a Moabite. Tobiah the servant, the Ammonite. 
The term used indicates him to have been a freed 
slave elevated to some official dignity. These 
were district magistrates under the government 
of the caice of Syria; and they seem to have been 
leaders of the Samaritan faction. 

11. Bo I came to Jerusalem, and was there 
three days. Deeply affected with the desolations 
of Jerusalem, and uncertain what course to follow, 
he remained three days before informing any one 
of the object of his mission, and at the end of the 
third day, accompanied with a few attendants, he 
made, under covert of night, a secret survey of 
the walls and gates. 13. I went out by night 
by the gate of the valley—i.e., the Jaffa gate, 
near the tower of Hippicus. even before the 
dragon well—i. e., fountain on the opposite side 
of the valley, called ‘‘the dragon well,” according 
to conjecture, from the spout being in the form 
of a dragon-mouth, or from the water meander- 
ing through the valley in a serpentine course, 
[The Septuagint calls it, eroud TNYAS Tw cvKay, 
mouth of the fountain of figs.] The Syriac desig- 
nates it, ‘the fountain of the hills;’ and the 
Arabic, ‘the torrent.’ and to the dung port— 
the gate on the east of the city, through which 


there ran a common sewer to the brook Kidron | 


and the valley of Hinnom., 14. Then—i.e., after 
having passed through the gate of the Essenes 
I went on to the gate of the fountain—i, e, 
Siloah, from which es round the fount of 


Ophel, to the king’s pool... no place for the 
beast that was under me to pass—i.¢., by the sides 
of this pool—Solomon’s—there being water in the 
pool, and too much rubbish about it to permit the 
assage of the beast. 15. Then went I up... by 
® brook—i. e., Kidron. and entered by the 
gate of the valley, and so returned. The gate 
leading to the valley of Jehoshaphat, east of the 
city. He went out by this gate, and having made 
the circuit of the city, went in by it again (Bar- 
clay’s ‘City of the Great King’). 
16. the rulers knew not. he following day, 
having assembled the elders, Nehemiah produce 
his commission, and exhorted them to assist in the 
work, 17, let us build up the wall of Jeru- 
salem [npin]—the walls of a city (v. 8; Isa, xx. 
10; xxxvi. 11, 12), that we be no more a re- 
proach [n977]—scorn, opprobrium (Job xvi. 10; 
Ps, xxxix. 9; Ixxix. 12), But here it denotes the 
object of ceptasoh (Ps. xxii. 7; Joel ii. 17-19), as 
the returned exiles were the butts of Sanballat 
and his associates (ch. in 4; v. 13; Zeph. ii. 8). 
The sight of his credentials, and the animating 
strain of his address and example, so revived their 
drooping spirits, that they resolved immediately 
to commence the building, whieh they did, despite 
of the bitter taunts and scoffing ridicule of some 
ingpenkias OR 
19. ye rebel against the king ?—i. ¢., the 
king of Babylon, the Persian monarch, to whom 
it would seem, Moab, as well as J udea, was at that 
time tary 20. The God of heaven—(see on 
Ezra i. 


The order of building 


NEHEMIAH III. 


the wall of Jerusalem, 


3 THEN “*Eliashib the high priest rose up, with his brethren the priests, |_®.¢. «4s. 


2 
3 
4 


5 
6 
7 


13 
14 


band they builded the sheep gate; they sanctified it, and set up the doors 


CHAP. 3. 


of it; “even unto the tower of Mcah they sanctified it, unto the tower of |* ch 12. 10. 


*Hananeel. And ‘next unto him builded ‘the men of Jericho. An 
next to them builded Zaccur the son of Imri. os 

But/the fish gate did the sons of Hassenaah build, who also laid the 
beams thereof, and ’set up the doors thereof, the locks thereof, and the 
bars thereof. And next unto them repaired Meremoth the son of Urijah, 
the son of Koz. And next unto them repaired Meshullam the son of 
Berechiah, the son of Meshezabeel. And next unto them repaired Zadok 
the son of Baana. And next unto them the T'ekoites repaired ; but their 
nobles put not their necks to *the work of their Lord. 

Moreover ‘the old gate repaired Jehoiada the son of Paseah, and Me- 
shullam the son of Besodeiah; they laid the beams thereof, and set up 
the doors thereof, and the locks thereof, and the bars thereof. And next 
unto them repaired Melatiah the Gibeonite, and Jadon the Meronothite, 
the men of /Gibeon and of Mizpah, unto the ‘throne of the governor on 
this side the river. Next unto him repaired Uzziel the son of Harhaiah, 
of the goldsmiths. Next unto him also repaired Hananiah the son of 
one of the apothecaries; and they “fortified Jerusalem unto the ‘broad 
wall, And next unto them repaired Rephaiah the son of Hur, the ruler 
of the half part of Jerusalem. And next unto them repaired Jedaiah the 
son of pee ie even over against his house. And next unto him 
repaired Hattush the son of Hashabniah. Malchijah “the son of Harim, 
and Hashub the son of Pahath-moab, repaired the other piece, "and 
the tower of the furnaces. And next unto him repaired Shallum the 
son of Halohesh, the ruler of the half part of Jerusalem, he and °his 
daughters. 

The ? valley gate repaired Hanun, and the inhabitants of *Zanoah; they 
built it, and set up the doors thereof, the locks thereof, and the bars 
thereof, and a thousand cubits on the wall unto "the dung gate. But 
the dung gate repaired Malchiah the son of Rechab, the ruler of part ‘of 


ch, 13, 23, 

> ch. 12, 39, 
John 5, 2, 

° ch, 12, 39, 
Jer. 31, 38, 
Zech, 14.10, 

@ Jer, 31, 33, 
Zech. 14.10, 
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hand. 

© Ezra 2,34, 
ch 7. 36, 

J 2Chbr.33,14 
ch. 12, 39, 

7 ch. 6.1, 

h Judg. 5, 23, 

$ ch, 12. 39, 
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ch, 12. 38, 

™ Kera 2. 32, 
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3 second 
measure, 

" ch. 12, 38, 

° Ex. 35 25. 
Luke 8, 3, 
Phil. 4. 3, 

P ch. 2. 13, 

@ Josh. 15.34, 

* ch. 2. 18, 
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CHAP. IIL. 1-32:—Tuz Names aAxD ORDER OF 
THEM THAT BUILDED THE WALL AT JERUSALEM. 
j. Them Eliashib the high priest—the grandson 
of Jeshua, and the first high priest after the return 
from Babylon, rose up, with bis brethren the 
priests—i. ¢., set an example by commencing the 
work, their labours being confined to the sacred 
localities. they builded the sheep gate—close to 
the temple. Its name arose either from the 
sheep-market, or from the x foe of Bethesda, 
where the eee were washed, which was there 
(John v. 2) [in this passage, however, the render- 
ptuagint, éri +f wpoBatixi, is erro- 


f th 
sents : the, English version by 


neously explained in 
dyopa, market, instead of by 7vAz, gate, as here 
and in ch. xii, 39], and thence they were taken to 
the temple for sacritice. they sanctified it, and 
get up the doors, Being the common entrance 
into the temple, and the first part of the building 
repaired, it 18 probable that some religious cere- 
monies were observed in gratitude for its comple- 
tion. It was the first fruits, and, therefore, in the 
sanctification of it the whole lump and buildin 

was sanctified. the tower of Meah. This wor 

is improperly considered, in our version, as the 
name of atower. It is the Hebrew word for ‘a 
bundred,’ so that the meaning is bart fl not only 
rebuilt the sheep gate, but also a hundred cubits 
of the wall, which extended as far as the tower of 
Hananeel. 2. next unte him builded the men ef 
Jericho, &c. The wall was divided into portions, 
one of which was assigned respectively to each o 
the great families iene had returned from the 


captivity; and this distribution, by which the 
building was carried on in all parts simultaneously 
with great energy, was eminently favourable to 
despatch. ‘The villages where the restorers re- 
sided being mostly mentioned, it will be seen that 
this circumstance affords a Apert indication of 
the part of the wall upon which they laboured— 
such places being on that side of the city nearest 
their place of abode; the only apparent excep- 
ception being perhaps where they repaired more 
than their piece: having completed their first 
undertaking (if they worked any more), there 
being no more work to be done on the side next 
their residence, or having arrived after the renairs 
on that part of the city nearest them under 
operation were cate) vag they would go wherever 
their services would be required’ (Barclay’s ‘City 
of the Great King’). 

8. fortified Jerusalem -unto the broad wall—or 
double wall, extending from the gate of Ephraim 
to the corner gate, cubits in length; formerly 
broken down by Joash, king of Israel, but after- 
wards rebuilt by Uzziah, who made it so strong, 
that the Chaldeans, finding it difficult to demolis 
it, had left it standing. 12. Shallum .,.. the 
ruler of the half part of Jerusalem Eqzp. YW 
ov¢r]—chief of the half district or circuit round 
Jerusalem. he and his daughters—who were 
either heiresses or rich widows, who undertook to 
defray the expenses of a part of the wall next 


hb 
z 13. the inhabitants of Zanoah. ‘There were 


The order of building NEHEMIAH III. the wall of Jerusalem. 


B.C. 446. 
h-haccerem; he built it, and set up the doors thereof, the locks _ 
15 tea and the bars thereof. But ‘the gate of the fountain repaired | ‘ 2.Cbr. 2.50. 
Shallum the son of Col-hozeh, the ruler of part of “Mizpah; he built it, oh. 12 a7, 
and covered it, and set up the doors thereof, the locks. thereof, and the ——* 
bars thereof, and the wall of ye pat of ae ee by Fay king’s garden, and} °? 
to the stairs that go down from the city of David. ch. 11. 8 
16 en Atter him rebated Nehemiah the son of Azbuk, the ruler of the half | | ve ig 
part of Beth-zur, unto the place over against the sepulchres of David, and | payee. 
17 to the ’ pool that was made, and unto the * house of the mighty. And (, Jokn 8. 7. 
after him repaired the Levites, Rehum the son of Bani. Next unto him eae 
repaired Hashabiah, the ruler of the half part of Keilah, in his part. |, Rae, 
18 After him repaired their brethren, Bavai the son of Henadad, the ruler of 28. 
19 the half part of ’Keilah. And next to him repaired Ezer the son of ere is 
Jeshua, the ruler of Mizpah, another piece over against the going up to seks, 
20 the armoury ‘at the turning of the wall. After him Baruch the son of Soh. 15.44, 
*Zabbai earnestly “repaired the other piece, from the turning of the wall | , eee 2 
21 unto the door of the house of Eliashib the high priest. After him repaired | ¢ o, ‘Zaceai, 
Meremoth the son of Urijah the son of Koz another piece, from the door | ¢ Ecol. 9. 10. 
22 of the house of Eliashib even to the end of the house of Eliashib. And | , eye 
23 after him repaired the priests, the men of the plain. After him repaired | jez. 35. 9 
Benjamin and Hashub over against their house. After him repaired | Jer. 83.1. 
24 Azariah the son of Maaseiah the son of Ananiah by his house. After him P emia 
repaired Binnui the son of Henadad another piece, from the house of | kan is 
25 Azariah unto the turning of the wall, even unto the corner. Palal the | ob. 7 46 
son of Uzai, over against the beeps of the wall, and the tower which a aay 
lieth out from the king’s high house, that was by the °court of the prison. | oy i" 3. 
After him Pedaiah the son of Parosh. ’ 6 Or, which 
26 __ Moreover “the Nethinims °dwelt in °Ophel, unto the place over against | dweltin 


27 “the water gate toward the east, and the tower that lieth out. After | Orbeh 


repaired 
them the Tekoites repaired another iece, over against the great tower , into. 
that lieth out, even unto the wall of Ophel. : pee 
28 From above the “ horse gate repaired the priests, every one over against | » cbr. 27.3. 
29 his house. After them repaired Zadok the son of Immer over against his | ¢ ch. 8.4, s. 


house. After him repaired also Shemaiah the son of Shechaniah, the |, pong 
30 keeper of "the east gate. After him repaired Hananiah the son of Shele- sana, 

miah, and Hanun the sixth son of Zalaph, another piece. After him | Jer. 31. 40. 
31 repaired Meshullam the son of Berechiah over against hischamber. After |’ an 

him repaired Malchiah the goldsmith’s son unto the lace of the Neth- : 


Jer. 19, 2. 
inims, and of the merchants, over against the gate Miphkad, and to the | ® Or. corter- 


32 Sgoing up of the corner. And between the going up of the corner unto thos et 


‘the sheep gate repaired the goldsmiths and the merchants, souiee 


two towns so called in the territory of Judah | King,’ p. 195). 19. at -the turning of the wall— 
(Josh. xv. 34, 56). 14, Beth-haccerem—a city of | i.e. the wall across the Tyropeon, being a con- 
Judah, supposed to be now occupied by Bethulia, | tinuation of the first wall connecting mount Zion 
on a hill of the same name, which is sometimes with the temple wall (Barclay). 25. the tower 
called also the mountain of the Franks, between | which Meth out from the King’s high house—i, ¢., 
Jerusalem and Tekoa, ; pei by Re royal palace, in the fortifica. 
16, Nehemiah . . , the ruler of the half part | tion wall of the pa ACE. 2 
: 26, the Nethinims—j, ¢., 
of Beth-zur [729 "yy Tw]—chief of the half dis- (fc Vii. 46, 60,73; x 90°; wore Chr ae, 
trict or circuit, Beth-zur (now Beit-str), which | Bzra ii. 43, 58, 70; vii. 7; viii. 20; with Num. iii, 
was one of the strongest fortresses in Judea, was | 9). Not only the priests and the Levites, but the 
not far from Hal-hul id ada xv. 58), on the way | meanest persons that, like the Gibeonites, belonged 
from Jerusalem to Hebron (Robinson’s ‘Biblical 


to the h f God, tribut : 
Researches,’ i., p. 320; iii, p. 14; also ‘Handbook of Phe haties of these see rioated, to the. work 


The names of those who re aired the walls of 
Syria and Palestine,’ p. 72), the sepulchres of | J 


erusalem are commemorat because it was a 
David, and to the pool that was made, and unto work of piety and patriotism to repair the holy 
the house of the mighty—i. ¢., along the precipi- | city. It was an instance of religiun and courage 
tous cliffs of Zion on its eastern declivity (cf, to defend the true worshippers of God, that they 
Acts ii. 29), between the pool of Siloam and the might serve him in quietness and 


, i i safety, and, in 
house of the mighty (Borclay, * City of the Great! the midst of so many enemies, go on with this 


Nehemiah has NEHEMIAH IV. 
4 BUT it came to pass, “that when Sanballat heard that we builded the 


3 of the heaps of the rubbish which are burnt? 


up, he shall even break down their stone wall. 


thee: for they have provoked thee to anger before the builders. 
thereof: for the people had a mind to work. 


9 against Jerusalem, and ‘to hinder it. 


to set a watch, 


13 us they will be upon you. 


BC 443. 
wall, he was wroth, and took great indignation, and mocked the Jews, | ,CHAY. 4 

2 And he spake before his brethren and the army of Samaria, and said, Fai a 
What do these feeble Jews? will they ‘fortify themselves? will they Age 
sacrifice? will they make an end in a day? will they revive the stones out | ' lesve to 

b ‘ Now *Tobiah the Am-| fin 
monite was by him, and he said, Even that which they build, if a fox go |» ch 2.10, 12. 
© Ps, 123. 3, 4, 

4 — Hear, °O our God; for we are 2despised: and “turn their reproach upon | Taxes iit 

5 their own head, and give them for a prey in the land of captivity; aud 2 despite. 
“cover not their iniquity, and let not their sin be blotted out from before | ¢ Pera 

6 So built we the wall; and all the wall was joined together unto the half erat 

16, 

7 But it came to pass, that when Sanballat, and Tobiah, and the Arabians, | 5 ale 
and the Ammonites, and the Ashdodites, heard that the walls of Jerusalem | Ps 23. s. 
8were made up, and that the breaches began to be stopped, then they | * to make 

8 were very wroth, and ‘conspired all of them together to come and to fight} toi. 

Nevertheless ° we made our prayer | ? Job 22. 27. 
unto our God, and set a watch against them day and night, because of | Ps. 50.16. 
them. And Judah said, The strength of the bearers of burdens is decayed, | 5 Ge that 
and there is much rubbish; so that we are not able to build the wall. | fromall 
And our adversaries said, They shall not know, neither see, till we come | Places ye 
in the midst among them, and slay them, and cause the work to cease. a, 
And it came to pass, that when the Jews which dwelt by them came, | us. 
they said unto us ten times, ° From all places whence ye shall return unto | * from the 
Therefore set I in the lower places behind the eat iede 
place, etc, 


wall, and on the higher places, I even set the people after their families, 


work, piously confiding in the power of God to 
ee them. 

JHAP. IV. 1-6.—WHILE THE ENEMIES SCOFF, 
NEHEMIAH PRAYS TO GoD, AND CONTINUES THE 
‘WorRE. 

1. when Sanballat heard... he was wroth. 
The Samaritan faction showed their bitter ani- 
mosity to the Jews on discovering the systematic 
design of bt pepe 3 Jerusalem. Their opposi- 
tion was confined at first to scoffs and insults—in 
heaping which the governors made themselves 
conspicucus, and circulated all sorts of disparaging 
reflections that might increase the feelings of 
hatred and contempt for them in their own party. 
The weakness of the Jews in respect of wealth 
and numbers—the absurdity of their purpose ap- 
parently to. reconstruct the walls, and celebrate 
the feast of dedication in one day—the idea of 
raising the walls on their old foundations, as 
well as using the charred and mouldering débris 
of the ruins as the materials of the restored 
buildings—and the nee of such a parapet as they 
could raise being capable of serving as a fortress 
of defence—these all afforded fertile subjects of 
hostile ridicule. 3, if a fox go up—the foxes 
were mentioned from their having been known, 
in great numbers, to infest the ruined and desolate 
places in the mount and city of Zion (Lam. v. 18), 
as they frequently did vineyards, which in conse- 

uence were fenced not by stone-hedges ohly, but 
requently by stone parapets (Num. xxii. 24; Ps. 
xxx. 13; Prov. xxiv. 31; Song ii, 15; Isa v. 5; 
cf, Virgil, ‘Georgics,’ ii., 371). 

4, Hear, O our God; for we are despised. The 
imprecations invoked here may seem harsh, cruel, 
Bad vindictive. Butit must be remembered that 
Nehemiah and his friends regarded those Samar- 
itan leaders as phonies f4 the cause of God and 


His people, and therefore as deserving to be 
visited with heavy judgments. The prayer, there- 
fore, is to be considered as emanating from hearts 
in which neither hatred, revenge, nor any inferior 
passion, but a pious and patriotic zeal for the 
glory of God and the success of His cause, held 
the ascendant sway. 

6. all the wall was joined together unto the 
half thereof. The whole circuit of the wall had 
been distributed in sections to various companies 
of the people, and was completed to the half of 
the intended height. 

7-23. He sets A WATCH. 

7, But... when Sanballat ... heard that 
the walls ... were made up, and... the 
breaches . .. stopped. The re progress of 
the fortifications, despite of all their predictions 
to the contrary, goaded the Samaritans to frenzy, 
aud they, dreading danger from the growing great- 
ness of the Jews, formed a ponent), to surprise 
them, demolish their works, and disperse or intimi- 
date the builders. 

12. when the Jews which dwelt by them came, 
they said unto us ten times—i. e., repeatedly. 
From all places whence ye shall return unto us, 
they will be upon you. The plot being dis- 
covered, Nehemiah adopted the most energetic 
measures for ensuring the common safety as well 
as the uninterrupted building of the walls. 
Hitherto the governor, for the sake of despatch, 
had set all his attendants and panes on the work 
—now half of them were withdrawn to be con- 
stantly in arms. The workmen laboured with a 
trowel in one hand and a sword in the other; and 
as, in so large a circuit, they were far removed 
from each other, Nehemiah, who was night and 
day on the spot, and, by his pious exhortations 
and example, animated the. minds of his people, 


The people complain NEHEMIAH V. of their debt. 


14 with their swords, their spears, and their bows. And I looked, and rose BO. 45. 
up, and said unto the nobles, and to the rulers, and to the rest of the | * Num ico. 


15 
16 


21 
22 


23 


5 
2 
3 


4 
5 


ala 


every ene put them off for w g. Many | reatless enemies, the majority of them poor, and 
writers, with Grotius, think that they did not je the bright visions which 

off their clothes but for the ablutions required by i 

the law. This is not the meaning. The margin | fathers, being unrealiz 
renders the Hebrew text better, and gives a signi- | trying to their faith and patience. But, in addi- 
fication to the words in full accordance with the | tion to th 


difficulties and dangers of the crisis: ‘every one | to sink 


people, *Be not ye afraid of them: remember the Lorn, which ‘is great 
and terrible, and /fight for your brethren, your sons, and your daughters, 
your wives, and your houses. ; 

And it came to pass, when our enemies heard that it was known unto 
us, ‘and God had brought their counsel to nought, that we returned all 
of us to the wall, every one unto his work. And it came to pass from 
that time forth, that the half of my servants wrought in the work, and 
the other half of them held both the spears, the shields, and the bows, 
and the habergeons; and the rulers were behind all the house of Judah. 
They which builded on the wall, and they that bare burdens, with those 
that laded, every one with ‘one of his hands wrought in the work, and 
with the other hand held a weapon. For the builders, every one had his 
sword girded "by his side, and so builded: and he that sounded the 
trumpet was by me. And I said unto the nobles, and to the rulers, 
and to the rest of the people, The work és great and large, and we are 
separated upon the wall, one far from another. _ In what place therefore 
ye hear the sound of the trumpet, resort ye thither unto us: “our God 
shall fight for us. 

So we laboured in the work: and half of them held the spears from the 
rising of the morning till the stars appeared. Likewise at the same time 
said f unto the aie Let every one with his servant lodge within Jeru- 
salem, that in the night they may be a guard to us, and labour on the 
day. So neither I, nor my brethren, nor my servants, nor the men of the 
guard which followed me, none of us put off our clothes, saving that 
every one put them off for washing. pee . 

AND there was a great “cry of the people, and of their Wives, against 
>their brethren the Jews. For there were that said, We, our sons, and 
our daughters, are many: therefore we ‘take up corn for them, that we 
may eat, and live. Some also there were that said, We have mortgaged 
our lands, vineyards, and houses, that we might buy corn, because of the 
dearth. There were also that said, We have borrowed money for the 
king’s tribute, and that upon our lands and vineyards. Yet now “our 
flesh 7s as the flesh of our brethren, our children as their children; and, 
lo, we ‘bring into bondage our sons and our daughters to be servants, and 
some of our daughters are brought unto bondage already: neither is ié in 
our power to reacem them; for other men have our lands and vineyards, 


aie ® trumpeter by his side, so that on any in- every obstruction; and, with astonishin 
igence of a surprise being brought to him, an | this Jerusal 

1m might be immediate sounded, and assist- SHAP, 
ance rendered to the most distant detachment of 


their brethren. By these vigilant Precautions} 1, there was a great cry of the people 
the counsels of the 


em was made again “‘a city 
V. 1-5.—THe Prope coMPLAIN oF 
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Acts 17. 26, 
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Tapidity, 
fortified.” 


enemy were defeated, and the | against their brethren. Such a crisis in the con- 
work was carried on apace. 


dition of the Jews in Jerusalem—fatigued with 
28. none of us put off our clothes, caving that | hard labour, 


went with his weapon for water’ (cf. Judg. v. 11). | poor made loud com 


igh qualities uvcu Lim for'the Gemands | to pay the taxes to the Persian ; 
=. ae tne woes sapere alttinalety, even to sell their chil 
every difficulty; his Bere measures defeated 


ese vexatious oppreasions, many began 
under a new and more grievous evil. ‘The 


eir necessities, and grinding 
f th tea 

uence o ese oppreasions, n 
reat natural acuteness and energy, added fervent | driven to meek extremities that they had to 
niety and heroic devotion, He provided a leader, | mortgage their la 


laints against the rich for 
God, when he has important public work to do, | taking advantage of thei on 
never fails to raise up instruments for accomplish- | them by usurious exactions, N umbe 
ing in and in the person of Nehemiah, who, to} had, in cons 
grea: i 


nda and houses to enable them 


vernment, and, 
Idren for slaves 
to procure the meang of subsistence, The con- 


Nehemiah rebukes 


NEHEMIAH V. 


the usurers, 


a a I a a ne NE RU OTS, 
6, _And I was very “angry when I heard their cry and these words. Then] _3.© 41. 


77% I consulted with myself, and 7I rebuked the nobles, and the rulers, and 

said unto them, "Ye exact usury, every one of his brother. And I set ‘a 
8 great assembly against them. And I said unto them, We after our ability 

have /redeemed our brethren the Jews, which were sold unto the heathen; 

and will ye even sell your brethren? or shall they be sold unto us? Then 
9 held they their peace, and found nothing to answer. 
not good that ye do: ought ye not to walk ‘in the fear of our God 
"because of the reproach of the heathen our enemies? I likewise, and my 
brethren, and my servants, might exact of them money and corn: I pray 
you, let us leave off this usury. Restore, I pray you, to them, even this 
day, their lands, their vineyards, their oliveyards, and their houses, also 
the hundredth part of the money, and of the corn, the wine, and the oil, 


10 


that ye exact of them. 
12 
so will we do as thou sayest. 
13 


praised the Lorp, 
14 


15 brethren 


Then said they, We will restore them, and will require nothing of them; 
Then I called the priests, ™and took an 
oath of them, that they should do according to this promise. 
shook my lap, and said, So God °shake out every man from his house, 
and from his labour, that performeth not this promise, even thus be he 
shaken out, and *emptied. And all the congregation said, Amen, and 
PAnd the peopie did according to this promise. 

_ Moreover from the time that I was appointed to be their governor 
in the land of Judah, from the twentieth year %even unto the two and 
thirtieth oe of Artaxerxes the king, that is, twelve years, I and my 
ave not “eaten the bread of the governor. 

governors that had been before me were chargeable unto the people, and 
had taken of them bread and wine, besides forty shekels of silver; yea, 
even their servants bare rule over the people: but °so did not I, because 


4 Ex. 11. 8, 
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1 my heart 
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Also I said, It zs 


Also “I 


But the former 


dition of the poorer inhabitants was indeed de- 
pipssiies for, besides the deficient harvests caused 

y the great rains (Ezra x, 9; also Hagg. i, 6-11), a 
dearth was now threatened by the enemy keeping 
such a multitude pent up in the city and prevent- 
ing the country people bringing in provisions. 

6 19.—THE USURERS REBUKED. 

6. I was very angry when I heard their cry and 
these words. When such disorders came to the 
knowledge of the governor, his honest indignation 
was roused against the perpetrators of the evil; 
and, having summoned a public assembly, he de- 
nounced their conduct in terms of just severity 
(cf. Amos ii. 8), contrasted it with his own in 
redeeming with his money some of the Jewish 
exiles who, through debt or otherwise, had lost 
their personal liberty in Babylon—urged the rich 
creditors not only to abandon their illegal and 
oppressive system of usury, but to restore the 
fields and vineyards of the poor, so that a peared 
might be put to an evil, the introduction of whic 
had led to so much actual disorder, and the con- 
tinuance of which would inevitably prove ruinous 
to the newly restored colony, by violating the 
fundamental principles of the Hebrew constitu- 
tion. 11, Restore, I pray you, tothem,.. . their 
lands, their vineyards.,. alsothe hundredth part 
of the money ... the wine, and the oil, that ye 
exact of them. Inthe ancient Oriental kingdoms 
the hundredth was the rate of interest exigible ; 
and, as this rate was paid not annually, but 
monthly, the debtor had to pay in the course of a 
year the eighth part of the principal, This was 
oppressive enough ; but it was nothing to what 
was done for things lent during smaller periods, 
such as a week or a day. The lender, as Sal- 
masius declares, was allowed to demand any rate 
of interest, however aa ig he could get. No 


wonder that Nehemiah inveighed against such 
excessive usury, especially in the circumstances of 
the returned exiles, The remonstrance was effec- 
tual. The conscience of the usurious oppressors 
could not resist the touching and powerful appeal ; 
and, with mingled emotions of shame, contrition, 
and fear, they with one voice expressed their 
readiness to comply with the governor’s recom- 
mendation. The Bice eee were closed by the 
parties binding themselves by a solemn oath, ad- 
ministered by the priests, that they would redeem 
their pledge, as well as by the governor invoking, 
by the solemn and significant gesture of shaking 
a corner of his garment, a malediction on those 
who should violate it. The historian has taken 
care to record that the people did according to 
this promise, 

13. Also I shook my lap, and said, 80 God shake 
out every man, &c. As the people often sit upon 
the ground, the dust or sand accumulates around 
and upon them, for it is continually blowing about. 
Every now and then, therefore, they rise, shake 
the dust out of their laps, and then sit down again. 
Nehemiah’s metaphorical reference to this practice 
is obvious. 

14, Moreover from the time that I was ap- 
pointed, &c. We have a remarkable proof both 
of the opulence and disinterestedness of Nehemiah. 
As he declined, on conscientious grounds, to 
accept the lawful emoluments attached to his 

overnment, and yet maintained a style of princely 
Roipitality, for twelve years, out of his own re- 
sources, it is evident that his office of cup-bearer 
at the court of Shushan must have been very 
lucrative. 15. the former governors . . . had 
taken of them bread and wine, besides forty 
shekels of silver. The income of Eastern gover- 
nora is paid partly in produce, partly in money. 


Sanballat’s insidious NEHEMIAH VI. attempts against Nehemiah. 


16 of the ‘fear of God. Yea, also I continued in the work of this wall, 


B. ©. 445, 


neither bought we any land: and all my servants were gathered thither | * Gen 43. 18, 


17 unto the work. Moreover there were “at my table an hundred and fifty 
of the Jews and rulers, besides those that came unto us from among the 

18 heathen that are about us. Now that *which was prepared for me 
daily was one ox, and six choice sheep; also fowls were prepared for 
me, and once in ten days store of all sorts of wine: yet for all this 
required not I ene bread of the governor, because the bondage was heavy 
upon this people. 

19 Pthink on me, my God, for good, according to all that I have done 
for this people. 

6 NOW it. come to pass, “when Sanballat, and Tobiah, and 1Geshem 
the Arabian, and the rest of our enemies, heard that I had builded the 
wall, and ¢hat there was no breach left therein, (though at that time I 

2 had not set up the doors upon the gates,) that Sanballat and Geshem 
‘sent unto me, saying, Come, let us meet together in some one of the 
villages in the plain ¢of Ono. But they ‘thought to do me mischief. 

3 And I/sent messengers unto them, saying, I am doing a great work, so 
that I cannot come 7 why should the work cease, whilst I leave it, 

4 and come down to you? Yet they sent unto me ’four times after this 
sort; and I answered them after the same manner. ; 

5 Then sent Sanballat bis servant unto me in like manner the fifth time 

6 with an open letter in his hand; wherein as written, It is *reported 
among the heathen, and 2Gashmu saith ¢f, that ‘thou and the Jews think 
to rebel: for which cause thou buildest the wall, that tiiou mayest be 


a 
7 their king, according to these words. And thou hast also appointed 


prophets to preach of thee at Jerusalem, saying, There is a king in Judah: 
i now shall it be reported to the king according to these words. Come 
now therefore, and let us take counsel together, 


“Bread” means all sorts of provisions, The forty | privcipal ground of his refusal w. 


shekels of silver per day would amount to a yearly | seizure or death at their hands woul 
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that his 
certainly 


salary of £1,800 sterling. More than two or three put a stop to the further progress of the fortifica- 


governors are evidently intended. Zerubbabel | tions, 
was still Tirshatha in the second year of Darius 


4 : 5, Then sent Sanballat his servant the 
Hystaspes, and there is reason to believe that he Set 

was holding this office in the sixth of thog| Sfth time with an open letter in his hand [nat 
monarch’s reign. How long he survived the|™np; Septuagint, émorodiw dvewyuévnv]. In 


building of the temple is not known. But more 


17, Moreover there were at my | instead of being sealed 


) 1 Western Asia, letters, after being rolle 
than one governor intervened between him and | ma. , are flattened to the breadth of ai 
Nehemiah, Ens 


up like a 
inch, and 


ted at t : 
table an hundred and fifty of the Jews. In the| In Eastern Asia, the eee — ah thesepae 


East it has been always customary to calculate | letters in the form of ar 
the expense of a king’s or grandee’s establishment, 
not by the amount of money disbursed, but by the | and sealed wit 
quantity of provisions consumed (see 1 Ki. vi. 22; 
xviii. 19; Eccl. v. 11). 

CHAP. VI. 1-19.—Sawpattat practises | tinction in a bag or purse 
AGAINST NEHEMIAH BY INSIDIOUS ATTEMPTS. are enclosed—the tie being made 

2. Sanballat and Geshem sent unto me. The ribbon ; but to inferiors, 
Samaritan leaders, satistied that they could not | treated contemptuously 
overcome Nehemiah by open arms, resolved to | open—i. e., not enclosed in a bag. 
rahe advantage over him by deceit and stratagem. | accustomed to the 

ith this view, under pretext of terminating their | Persian court, 4 


ersians make up their 
: ( oll abont six inches long, 
and a bit of paper is fastened round it with gum, 
1 an impression of ink, which re- 

sembles our printers’ ink,. but is not so thick. 
Letters were, and are still, sent to persons of dis- 
, and even to equals they 
with a coloured 
or persons whe are to he 
the letters were sent 
* Nehemiah, 
unctilious ceremonial of the 
at_once notice the want of 


differences in an amicable manner, they invited | the usual formality, and know that it was from 


him toa conference. The place of rendezvous was designed disrespect. 


fixed ‘‘in some one of the villages in the plain of equally insolent. It 


Ono.” ‘In the villages’ (Heb.), ‘in Cephirim,’ | fortifications with which h 


or Cephirah, the name of a town in the territory | intended to strengthen his p 


The strain of the letter was 
was to this effect: that the 
@ was so busy were 


; c OV , { osition in the view of 
of Bevjamin (Josh. ix. 17; xviii. 26). Nehemiah, | a meditated revolt; that he peasy 


however, apprehensive of some intended mischief, | to incite the 


prudently declined the invitation; and, though it | support his claim to be th 
was repeated four times, his uniform answer was, 


that his presence could not be dispensed with | would soon reach the court, h 
from the important work in which he was en 


ed. 
his was one, though ane the only reason. ‘The Nehemiah, strong in the conscio 


had engaged prophets 
eople to enter into his design, and 


2 e their native king; and 
that, to stop the circulation of such reports, which 


t, he was earnestly 
besought to come to the wished for conference. 


usness of his own 


Charge of the city commirted NEHEMIAH VII. to Hanani and Hananiak, 


8 Then I sent unto him, saying, There are no such things done as thou | _®.° 
9 sayest, but thou /feignest them out of thine own heart. For they all made |/ Job 18.4 
us afraid, saying, Their hands shall be weakened from the work, that it} F*%* 
be not done. Now therefore, O *God, strengthen my hands. ae oa 
10 Afterward I came unto the house of Shemaiah the son of Delaiah the | * Deut.ss.2s. 
son of Mehetabeel, who was shut up; and he said, Let ‘us meet together | Ps 1% 
in the house of God, within the temple, and let us shut the doors of the rs oe 
temple: for they will come to slay thee; yea, in the night will they come 2 Cor. 12.9, 
11 to slay thee. And I said, Should iach @ man as T flee ? and who 78 
there, that, being as I am, would go into the temple to save his life? I} tsa. 10.1, 
12 will not go in. And, lo, I perceived that God had not sent him; but | Luke1s.s:- 
that “he pronounced this prophecy against me: for Tobiah and SanbaHat 
13 had hired him. Therefore was he hired, that I should be afraid, and do} Actsa. su 


so, and sin, and that they might have matter for an evil report, that they | | Heb. u. 2. 


eo he reproach me. Ex. 18. 23, 
14 y °God, think thou upon Tobiah and Sanballat according to these beats i, 


their works, and on the ?prophetess Noadiah, and the rest of the pro- |* ch 210 
phets, that would have put me in fear. pane 
15 So the wall was finished in the twenty and fifth day of the month Elul, | be 1s. 
16 in fifty and two days. And it came to pass, that *when all our enemies | * multiplied 
heard thereof, and all the heathen that were about us saw these things, | jon, 
they were much cast down in their own eyes: for they “perceived that | passing to 
this work was wrought of our God. Tobiab. 
17 Moreover in those days the nobles of Judah sent many letters unto |  siattern 
18 Tobiah, and the letters of Tobiah came unto them. For there were man 
in Judah sworn unto him, because he was the son-in-law of Shechaniah 
the son of Arah; and his son Johanan had taken the daughter of |» a «1 
19 Meshullam the son of Berecuiah. Also they reported his good deeds | ‘ch *® 


before me, and uttered my ‘words to him. And Tobiah sent letters to|“ftoras 
put me in fear. * Gon, 42 18, 
7 NOW it came to pass, when the “wall was built, and I had °set up the} BJs * 


doors, and the porters and the singers and the Levites were appointed, | sop s1, ss. 
2 that I gave my brother Hanani, and Hananiah the ruler “of the alace,| Pro. 16, 6, 
charge over Jerusalem; for he was a faithful man, and ‘feared God above | Fro-3.1% 


SN ener UE EEE EERE 
integrity, and penetrating the purpose of this | enemy and the nobles of Judah who were favour- 
shallowartifice, replied that there were no rumours ably disposed towards the bad Samaritan, in con- 
of the kind described; that the idea of a revolt, | sequence of his Jewish connections (v. 18),-—-the 
and the stimulating addresses of hired dema- | undaunted courage and vigilance of Nehemiah 
gogues, were stories of the writer's own invention; | were enabled, with the Lecce of God, to defeat, 
and tbat he declined now, as formerly, to leave | and the erection of the walle thus built in troub- 
his work. lous times (Dan. ix. 25) was happily completed (v. 
10. Afterward I came into the house of She- | 15) in the brief space of fifty-two days. So rapid 
maiah, &c. This man was the son of a priest, | execution, even supposing some parts of the old 
who was an intimate And confidential friend of | wall standing, cannot be sufficiently accounted 
Nehemiah. The young man claimed to beendowed | for, except by the consideration that the builders 
with the gift of ropbeoy. Having been secretly | laboured with the ardour of religious zeal, as men 
bribed by chalice he, in his pretended capacity employed in the work of God. 
of prophet, told Nehemiah that his enemies were| CHAP. VIL 1-4—NkHEMIAH COMMITS THE 
that vight to make an attempt upon his life; and | cuarcz or JenusALEM TO HANANI AND Han- 
advised him, at the same time, to consult his | anran. 
safety by concealing himself in the sanctuary—a | 2, I gave my brother... charge over Jerusa- 
crypt which, from its sanctity, was strong and | lem, If, as is commonly supposed, Nehemiah was 
secure. But the noble-minded governor deter- | now contemplating a return to Shushan, accordin 
mined at all hazards to remain a his post, and | to his promise, it was natural that he should wis 
not bring discredit on the cause of God and reli- | to entrust the custody of Jerusalem and the 
gion by his unworthy cowardice in leaving the | management of its civic affairs to men in whose 
temple and city unprotected. ability, experience, and fidelity he could confide, 
14, My God, think thou... and on the pro- | Hanani, @ near relative (ch. 1. 2), was one, and 
phetess Noadiah. [First (‘Concordance,’ sub | with him was associated as colleague Hananiah, 
voce) doubts or rejects the reading, "}'7}7, the | “the ruler of the palace”—4 ¢., the marshal or 
rophetess, And so also does the Septuagint, Te chamberlain of the viceregal court which Nehe- 
Nadie rw xpopitn, Noadias, the pro het] This | miah had maintained io Jerusalem. The high 
plot,—together wi ace collusion between the | religions principle, ap well as the patriotic spirib 


Those who came at NEHEMIAH VII. Jirst out of Babylon. 
3 many. And I said unto them, Let not the gates of Jerusalem be opened | _8-°& “*_ 
until the sun be hot; and while they stand y, let them shut the doors, | see 
and bar them: and appoint watches of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, every |, tro. 2.6 
one in his watch, and every one fo be over against his house. f Fro. 3. 6, 
4 Now the city was large and.great; but the people were few therein, Rom. iets 
and the houses «were not builded. 2Cor. £16, 
5 And my/God put into mine heart to , Pres together the nobles, and Jeet 
the rulers, and the people, that they might reckoned by genealogy: and aa 
I found *a register of the genealogy cf them which came up at the first,| greet, 
and found written therein, ¥ contained 
6 These are the children of the province, that went up out of the ca tivity, | the num- 
of those that had been carried away, whom Nebuchadnezzar the 6 OT smite 
Babylon had carried away, and came again to Jerusalem and to Ju lah, Sh xs, 
7 every one unto his city; who came with Zerubbabel, Jeshua, Nehemiah, aeieaay 
SAzariah, Raamiah, Nahamani, Mordecai, Bilshan, Mispereth, Bigvai,| those who 
Nehum, Baanah. The number, J say, of the men of the people of Israel | actualy 
8 was this; the children of Parosh, two thousand an hundred seventy and ate ey 
9 two. The children of Shephatiah, three hundred seventy and two. The} Sn 
11 children of Arah, six hundred fifty and two. The children of Pahath-| exactly the 
moab, of the children of Jeshua and Joab, two thousand and eight hun- eas 
12 dred and eighteen. The children of Elam, a thousand two hundred fifty ee 
13 and four. e children of Zattu, eight hundred forty and five. The| kzraz.2. 


of those two men, recommended them as_pre- 
eminentlyqualified for being invested with an 
official trust of such peculiar importance. feared 
God above many. The piety of Hananiah is espe- 
cially mentioned as the ground of his eminent 
fidelity in the discharge of all his duties, and, 
consequently, the reason of the confidence which 
Nebemish we, ease in him, for he was fully per- 
suaded that Hananiah’s fear of God would pre- 
serve him from those temptations to treachery 
and unfaithfulness which he was Hkely to en- 
counter on the governor’s departure from Jerusa- 
lem. 3. Let not the gates of Jerusalem be 
opened until the sun be hot, &c. In the East, it 
is customary to open the gates of a city at sunrise 
and to bar them at sunset—a rule which is very 
rarely, and not except to persons of authority, 
infringed. Nehemiah recommended that the gates 
of Jerusalem should not be so early opened; a 
precaution necessary at a time when the enemy 
were practising all sorts of dangerous stratagems 
to ensure that the inhabitants were all astir, an 

enjoyed the benefit of clear broad daylight for 
observing the suspicious movements of any enemy. 
The propriety of regularly barring the gates at 
sunset was, in this instance, accompanied with 
the appointment of a number of the people to act 
as sentinels, each mounting gcard in front of his 
own house. 

4. Now the city was large and reat. The walls 
being evidently built on the old foundations, the 
city covered a a extent of surface, as all 
Oriental towns do, the houses standing apart, with 
gardens and orchards intervening. This extent, 
in the then state of Jerusalem, was the more ob- 
servable as the population was comparatively 
small, and the habitations of the most rude and 
simple construction—mere wooden sheds or cover- 
ings of loose unmortared stones. 

5-38.—GENEALOGY OF THOSE WHO CAME AT THE 
FIRST OUT OF BABYLON. 

5. my God put into mine heart to gather to- 
gether, &c. The arrangement about to be de- 
scribed, though dicta By mere common pru 
dence, is, in “a 


the pious feelings of | 


Nehemiah, ascribed not to his own prudence or 
reflection, but to the grace of God prompting and 
directing him. He resolved to prepare a register 
of the returned exiles, containing an exact record 
of the family and ancestral abode of every indi- 
vidual, and while thus directing his attention, 
discovered a register of the first detachment who 
had come under the care of Zerubbabel. _It is 
transcribed in the following verses, and is the 
same as that in Ezra ii., though it differsin some 
few particulars; but the disorepancy is sufficiently 
accounted for from the different circumstances 
in which the two registers were taken,—that of 
Ezra having been made up at Babylon, while that 
of Nehemiah was drawn out in Judea, after the 
walls of Jerusalem had been rebuilt. The lapse 
of so many years might well be ———— to make 
a difference appear .in the catalogue, through 
death or other causes; thus Machish (Ezra ii. 30) 
is omitted: perhaps, though entered into the re- 
aac’ as intending to ek oy etl the returning, 
e and his family ey ee their miuds and re- 
mained in Babylon. Other circumstances led to 
a difference between this register and that of 
Ezra,—in particular, one person being, accordi og to 
Jewish custom, called by different names. Thus, 
Hariph (v. 24) is the same as Jorah (Ezra ii. 18); 
Sia (v. 47) the same as Siaha (Ezra ii. 44), &e. 
On the subject of the variation of the names, and 
he difference as to numbers in this and the 
parallel passage of Ezra, see ‘Dissertation’ of Ken- 
nicolt, vol. ii., p. 508, which gives a minute com- 
Parison of texts as well as a very full and 
satisfactory explanation of all ohscurities. As to 
the difference of numbers, that is just what might 
have been expected: many who had resolved to 
take advantage of Cyrus's edict, and intimated 
their purpose to Ezra, drew back, and continued 
where they were; while on the other hand, great 
numbers, when the caravan was ing, unex- 
tedly joined their ranks and came to Jerusalem. 
ides other purposes to which thig genealogy of 
the nobles, rulers, and people was subservient, 
oue leading object contemplated by it was to as- 
certain with accuracy the parties to whom the 
duty legally belonged of mit‘stering at the altar 


Those who came first NEHEMIAH VII. out of Babylon. 


15 children of Zaccai, seven hundred and threescore. The children of | _8-© *%. 
16 *Binnui, six hundred forty and eight. The children of Bebai, six hun- | * 0F Bani, 
17 dred twenty and eight. The children of Azgad, two thousand three hun- | , 282.1 
18 dred twenty and two. ‘The children of Adonikam, six hundred threescore| vara 218. 
19 and seven. The children of Bigvai, two thousand threescore and seven. | ¢ Or. 

20 The children of Adin, six hundred fifty and five. ‘lhe children of Ater al : 
22 of Hezekiah, ninety and eight. The children of Hashum, three hundred | ¢ Gen. 3s. 6, 
23 twenty and eight. The children of Bezai, three hundred twenty and| Ruth2.4. 
24 four. The children of °Hariph, an hundred and twelve. The children] Poth ,'* 
26 of ®Gibeon, ninety and five. The menof*Beth-lehem and Netophah, an} 12. 
27 hundred fourscore and eight. The men of *Anathoth, an hundred twenty | 2hr.11.6 
28, and eight. The men of ’Beth-azmaveth, forty and two. The men of| 4%,°,%, 
29 ®Kirjath-jearim, Chephirah, and Beeroth, seven hundred forty and three. | * Josh. 21.1%. 
30 The men of Ramah and Gaba, six hundred twenty and one. The men of| !¥!-2 2 
32 *Michmas, an hundred and twenty and two. ‘The men of Beth-el and Ai, ae “on 
33 an hundred twenty and three. The men of the other Nebo, fifty and two. | Fera2 2, 
34 The children of the other Elam, a thousand two hundred fifty and four. | Je 1!- 
35 The children of Harim, three hundred and twenty. The children of a “3 
87 Jericho, three hundred forty and five. The children of Lod, Hadid, and] Jer. se. 7-0. 
38 Ono, seven hundred twenty and one. The children of Senaah, three |’ 


thousand nine hundred and thirty. ay 
39 The pee: the ehildren of /Jedaiah, of the house of Jeshua, nine | ® or, Kir- 
40 hundred seventy and three. The children of *Immer, a thousand fifty | jath-arim. 
41 and two. The children of 'Pashur, a thousand two hundred forty and| 7°s* * 
42 seven. The children of ™Harim, a thousand and seventeen. Josh. 15, 9. 
43 The Levites: the children of Jeshua, of Kadmiel, and of the ehildren| *5*™ 71 
of ®Hodevah, seventy and four. es gg 
44 The singers: the children of Asaph, an hundred forty and eight. Isa, 10, 28, 
45 The porters: the children of Shallum, the children of Ater, the children |4 eee a 
of Talmon, the children of Akkub, the children of Hatita, the children of |: tone g us 
Shobai, an hundred thirty and eight. 1 Chr 24.9, 
46 The Nethinims: the children of Ziha, the children of Hashupha, the prec — 


47 children of Tabbaoth, the children of Keros, the children of 1°Sia, the | » oy, 
48 children of Padon, the children of Lebana, the children of Hagaba, the | Hodavian, 
49 children of Shalmai, the children of Hanan, the children of Giddel, the rap ie 
50 children of Gahar, the children of Reaiah, the children of Rezin, the| fers». 
51 children of Nekoda, the children of Gazzam, the children of Uzza, the | #6r, Sisha. 
52 children of Phaseah, the children of Bezai, the children of Meunim, the Se tat 
53 children of }2Nephishesim, the children of Bakbuk, the children of Hak- | 120, 
54 upha, the children of Harhur, the children of }*Bazlith, the children of | Nepbusim. 
55 Mebhida, the children of Harsha, the children of Barkos, the children of ea ak 
56 Sisera, the children of Tamah, the children of Neziah, the children of | » Gen, 0. 2s, 
57 Hatipha. The “children of Solomon’s servants: the children of Sotai,| 26. 
58 the children of Sophereth, the children of 14 Perida, the children of Jaala, | 15 1% 
59 the children of Darkon, the children of Giddel, the children of She-| 1 xi.9, 01. 
phatiah, the children of Hattil, the children of Pochereth of Zebaim, the | “or, 
60 children of ® Amon. Ali the Nethinims, and the children of Solomon’s piace 
servants, were three bundred ninety and two. rendre ae) 
61 And “these were they which went up also from Tel-melah, Tel-haresha, | '*vr. 
Cherub, #*Addon, and Immer: but they could not show their father’s | ,,4 
62 house, nor their !’seed, whether they were of Israel. The children of | pedigres. 


and conducting the various services of the temple; | the courses of the priests returned from the cap- 
and for guiding to exact information in this impor- | tivity, and that the course of Abia (Luke i. 5) is 
tant point of enquiry, the possession of the old | notin thelist. But it must be noticed that these 
ister of Zerubbabel was invaluable. four courses were afterwards divided into twenty- 
-73, —OF THE PRIESTS. four, which retained the names of the original 


389. The priests. It ja that only four of | courses which David appointed. 


The reading and NEHEMIAH VIII. hearing the law. 


Delaiah, the children of Tobiah, the children of Nekoda, six hundred 
forty and two. ‘ : 

63 And of the priests: the children of Habaiah, the children of Koz, the 
children of Barzillai, which took one of the daughters of ?Barzillai the 

64 Gileadite to wife, and was called after their name. These sought their 
register among those that were reckoned by genealogy, but it was not found: 

65 therefore were they, as polluted, put from the priesthood. And the 
Tirshatha said unto them, that they should not eat of the most holy 
things, till there stood up a priest with Urim ?and Thummim. 

66 The whole congregation together was forty and two thousand three 

67 hundred and threescore: besides their man-servants and their maid- 
servants, of whom there were seven thousand three hundred thirty and 
seven; and they had two hundred forty and five singing men and singing 

68 women. Their horses, seven hundred thirty and six; their mules, two 

69 hundred forty and five; their camels, four hundred thirty and five; six 
thousand seven hundred and twenty asses. 

70 And some of the chief of the fathers gave unto the work. ”The 
Tirshatha gave to the treasure a thousand drams of gold, fifty basins, five 

71 hundred and thirty priests’ garments. And some of the chief of the 
fathers gave to the treasure of the work “twenty thousand drams of 

72 gold, and two thousand and two hundred pound of silver. And that 
which ‘the rest of the people gave 2zas twenty thousand drams of gold, 
and two thousand pound of silver, and threescore and seven priests’ 
garments, ; 

73 So the priests, and the Levites, and the Peay and the singers, and 
some of the people, and the Nethinims, and all Israel, dwelt “in their 
cities; “and when the seventh month came, the children of Israel were in 
their cities, 7 

8 AND all “the people gathered themselves i Npaee as one man into 
the street that was before the water gate; and they spake unto Ezra the 
“scribe to bring the book “of the law of Moses, which the Lorp had 


B.C. 636. 


18 Or, the 
governor. 
Ezra 2. 63, 
ch. 8. 9, 


21, 

Deut 31.8, 
Judg. 1,1. 

19 part. 

rch ag, 


65, the Tirshatha said. . . that they should Nehemiab resumes his narrative in this chapter. 
not eat of the most holy things till there stood | The occasion was the celebration of the feast of 
up a priest with Urim and Thummim. Whether | the seventh month (ch. vii. 73). The beginning of 
the Urim and Thummim was continued till the every month was ushered in as a sacred festival; 
Babylonish captivity, is not known,. but it is | but this, the commencement of the seventh month 

ehem 


probable; and 
its restoration. 


iah seems here to anticipate | (Tisri), had been formerly kept with distinguished 
honour as “the feast of trumpets,” which ex- 


70. some of the chief of the fathers, &c. | tended over two days. It was the first day of 
With v, 69 the register ends, and the thread of the seventh ecclesiastical io and the new year’s 


Nebemiah’s history is resumed. He was the 
Tirshatha or governor 
al, and some of t. 
a 


day of the civil year, on w 


e leading men, for the suit- | concourse of people was 


ich account it was held 
and the liberality displayed | as ‘ta great day.” The Neg where the general 
h eld was ‘at the water- 


€ equipment of the ministers of religion, forms gate,’ on the south rampart. Through that gate 
the subject of the remaining portion of the chapter. | the Nethinims or Gibeovites brought water into 
Their donations consisted principally in garments, | the temple, and there was a spacious area in front 
This would appear a singular description of gifts | of it. they spake unto Ezra the scribe to bring 
to be made by any one amongst us; but, in the | the book of the law of Moses. He had come to 
East, a present of garments, or of any article of | Jerusalem twelve or thirteen years previous to 
use, is conformable to the prevailing sentiments Nehemiah ; and either remained there, or had 
and customs of society. drams of gold—i.e., darics. | returned to Babylon in obedience to the royal 
A daric was a gold coin of ancient Persia, worth | order, and for the discharge of important duties, 
£1, 5s, 71. pound of silver—i. €., mina (sixty | He had returned along with Nehemiah, but in a 


shekels, or £9). subordin 
73. 


ate capacity. From the time of Nehe- 


So... all Israel, dwelt in their cities. The | miah’s pbpointmeny to the dignity of Tirshatha, 


here of these genealogical registers was thus | Ezra h 
found i 


localities in each tribe to w 


he vas , retired into private life; and, although 
n guiding to a pan ceee of the cities and cordially and zealously co-operating with 


ich every family | mer patriot in his important measures of reform, 


the for- 


anciently belonged, This verse is borrowed from | the pious priest had devoted his time and attention 


Ta iii, 1, principally towards producing a complete edition 
CHAP. VIII. 1-8 —Rericious MANNER OF | of the canonical Scriptures. The public reading 
READING AND HEARING THE Law. of the Scriptures was required by the law to be 


1, all the people gathered themselves together | made every seventh year, but 


uring the long 


as one man. Having completed the insertion of period of the captivity this excellent practic 


the long selains 7 fe aah (ch. vii. 6-73), | with many others, had fallen into n 


eglect, ti 


The reading and NEHEMIAH VIII. 


2 commanded to Israel. And Ezra the priest brought ‘the law before the 
congregation /both of men and women, and all ‘that could hear with 

3 understanding, ’upon the first day of the seventh month. And he read 
therein before the street that was before the water gate, ’from the 
morning until mid-day, before the men and the women, and those that 
could understand; and the ears of all the people were attentive unto the 

4 book of the law. And Ezra the scribe stood upon a °pulpit of wood, 
which they had made for the purpose; and beside him stood Mattithiah, 
and Shema, and Anaiah, and Urijah, and Hilkiah, and Maaseiah, on his 
right hand; and on his left hand, Pedaiah, and Mishael, and Malchiah, 

5 and Hashum, and Hashbadana, Zechariah, and Meshullam. And Ezra 
opened the book in the ‘sight of the people; (for he was above all the 
6 people;) and when he opened it, all the people “stood up: and Ezra 
lessed the Lozp, the great God: and ali the people ‘answered, Amen, 

Amen, with ‘lifting up their hands: and they “bowed their heads, and 
7 worshipped the Lorp with their faces to the ground. Also Jeshua, and 

Bani, and Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Shabbethai, Hodijah, Maaseiah, 

Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, Pelaiah, and the Levites, ‘caused the 
8 people to understand the law: and the people stood in their place. So 

they read in the book, in the law of God, “distinctly, and gave the sense, 

and caused them to understand the reading. 

9  <And*“Nehemiah, which zs *the Tirshatha, and Ezra the priest the 
scribe, and “the Levites that taught the people, said unto all the people, 
?This day zs holy unto the Lorp your God; ‘mourn not, nor weep. For 
all the people wept, when they heard the words of the law. Then he said 
unto them, Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, "and send por- 
tions unto them for whom nothing is prepared: for this day zs holy unto 
our Lorp: neither be ye sorry: for the joy of the Lorp is your strength. 
So the Levites stilled all the people, saying, Hold your peace, for the day 
is holy; neither be ye grieved. And all the people went their way to eat, 
and to drink, and to send portions, and to make great mirth, because 
they had understood the words that were declared unto them. 

And on the second day were gathered together the chief of the fathers 
of all the people, the priests, and the Levites, unto Ezra the scribe, even 
14 ®to understand the words of the law. And they found written in the law 

which the Lorp had commanded 7by Moses, that the children of Israel 
15 should dwell in ‘booths in the feast of the seventh month: and that they 
should publish and proclaim in all their cities, and in Jerusalem, saying, 


10 


11 
12 


13 


hearing the law. 


B.C, 445. 


* Deut. 31,11, 
12, 
2 Chr. 17. 7- 
9. 


/ 1 Pet. 3.7. 

1 that 
under- 
stood in 
hearing. 

9 Lev. 23. 24, 
Num. 29, 1- 


6. 
3 from the 
light. 
8 tower of 
wood. 
4 eyes. 

h Judg. 3. 20. 
1 Ki, % 14. 
$ Deut. 27.t4- 

28. 
1Cor 14.16, 
3 Lam. 3.41, 
1 Tim. 2. 8. 
k Ex. 4. 31, 
Ex. 12. 27. 
2 Chr 20 18, 
® Lev. 10. 11. 
™Hab 2 2. 
” Kara 2. (3, 
ch. 7. 65, 
§ Or, the 
governor. 
° 2 Chr. 35, 3, 
P Lev. 23, 24, 
Num. 29. 1. 
@ Deut. 16,14. 
Keel. 3, 4. 
© Esth. 9, 19. 
Rev. 11. 16 
6 Or, that 
they might 
instruct in 
the word: 
of the law. 
7 by the 
hand of. 
* Lev 23.34. 
Deut. 16,13. 


revived on this occasion ; and it indicates a greatly 
improved tone of religious feeling that there was 
a strong and general desire among the returned 
exiles in Jerusalem to hear the word of God read 
tothem. 4 Ezra... upon a pulpit of wood—not 
made in the form known to us, but only a raised 
scaffold or platform, broad enough to allow four- 
teen persons to stand with ease upon it. Ezra 
was present and took an active part io this festal 
anniversary; but his duty was special and very 
laborious, as he continued reading aloud from 
morning until mid-day, but his labour was light- 
ened by the aid of the other priests present. Their 
presence was of use, partly to show their cordial 
agreement with Ezra’s declaration of divine truth, 
and partly to take their share with him in the im- 
portant duty of publicly reading and expounding 
the Scripture. 5. when he opened it, all the peo- 
ple stood up. This attitude they assumed either 
from respect to God’s word, or, rather, because the 
reading was prefaced by a solemn prayer, which 
was concluded by a general expression of Amen, 
Amen. 7. caused the people to understand the 
law... 8. gave the iste Commentators are 


divided in opinion as to the import of this state- 
ment, some thinking that Ezra read the law in 
pure Hebrew, while the Levites who assisted him 
translated it sentence by sentence into Chaldee, 
the vernacular dialect which the exiles spoke ic 
Babylon; while others maintain that the duty 
of these Levites consisted in explaining to the 
people, many of whom had become very igno- 
rant, what Ezra had read. 

9-15.—Tnz PEOPLE COMFORTED. 

9. This day is holy unto the Lord your God; 
mourn not, nor weep. A deep sense of their 
national sins, impressively brought to their re- 
membrance by the reading of the law and its 
denunciations, affected the hearts of the people 
with penitential sorrow; but notwithstanding the 
painful remembrances of their national sins which 
the reading of the law-awakened, the people were 
exhorted to cherish the feelings of joy and thank- 
fulness associated with a sacred festival—viz., the 
feast of trumpets (see on Ley. xxiii. 23-25), and by 
sending portions of it to their poorer brethren 
(Deut. xvi. 11, 14; Esth. ix. 19), a usual custom 
on occasions of great joy and festivity (cf. Esth, 


A solemn fast NEHEMIAH IX. and repentance. 


Go forth unto the mount, and fetch olive branches, and pine branches, | _B.¢.415._ 
and myrtle branches, and palm branches, and branches of thick trees, to spare 8. 
16 make booths, as é¢ 2s written. So the people went forth, and brought oh ier 
them, and made themselves booths, every one upon the ‘roof of his house, | * 2 Ki. 11 13 
and in their courts, and in the courts of the house of God, and in the} , + eye 
17 street of the “water gate, ’and in the street of the gate of Ephraim. And |, aieieacl 
all the congregation of them that were come again out of the captivity | * num 23;, 
made booths, and sat under the booths: for since the days of Jeshua the “CHAL. ». 
son of Nun unto that day had not the children of Israel done so, And oi a 
there was very great gladness. Saige 
18° Also “day by day, from the first day unto the last day, he read] jsam 2. 
in the book of the law of God. And they kept the feast seven days; , Job» 12, 
and on the eighth day was ®a solemn assembly, * according unto the a ee 
manner. f 1 strange 
9 NOW in the twenty and fourth day of this “month, the children of laren. 
Israel were assembled with fasting, and with sackclothes, and earth upon | * <2789.6.7, 
2 them. And “the seed of Israel separated themselves from all tstrangers, | Pro. 98,19, 
and stood ¢and confessed their sins, and the iniquities of their fathers. | Jer. 3. 13. 
3 And they stood up in their place, and read ‘in the book of the law of the sbi 
Lorp their God one fourth part of the day; and another fourth part they | cha + 


ix. 19-23; Rev. xi. 10), enable them to participate 
in the public rejoicings. 

15. Go forth unto the mount, and fetch... 
Palm branches, &c. It appears from this that 

alms were growing in the immediate neighbour- 
Toad of Jerusalem, probably on the mount of 
Olives (cf. John xii, 13). 

16-18.— THEY KEEP THE FEAST oF Taper. 
NACLES, 


pied in separating the delinquents from their 
unlawful wives, as well, perhaps, as in taking 
steps for keeping aloof in future rom unnecessary 
intercourse with the heathen around them. For 
although this necessary measure of reformation 
had been begun formerly by Ezra (Ezra x.), and 
satisfactorily accomplished at that time—so far as 

e had information of the existing abuses, or pos- 
sessed the power of correcting them—yet it 
appears that this reformatory work of Ezra had 
een only partial and imperfect; many cases of 
delinquency had escaped, or new defaulters had 
appeeted who had contracted those forbidden 
a 


in the courts of the house of God, &c. It is evi- 
dent that when this feast was celebrated, not only 
were there inhabited houses, regular streets, and 
gates in the city walls, but the restoration of the 
temple was completed. 17, since the days of 
Jeshua ... had not the children of Israel done 
80. This national feast had not been neglected 
for so protracted a eriod; for, besides that it is 
impossible that such a flagrant disregard of the 
law could have been tolerated by Samuel, David, 


and guilt; but they had made themselves par- 
takers of their fathers’ sins by following the same 
evil ways. 3. read in tho book of the law. 
Their extraordinary zeal led them to continue 
this as before. one fourth Part of the day—i. ¢., 
for three hours, twelve hours being the acknow. 
ledged length of the Jewish day Senn xi. 9), so 
that this solemn diet of worship, which probably 


from the fifteenth to the twenty-second (inclusive) 
of Tisri. 


P. IX. 13—A Soremyn Fast, anp Re- 


and adoring His great mercy in the forgiveness 
PENTANCE OF THE PEOPLE, 


of their great an multiplied offences, in deliver- 
ing them from the merited judgments which they 
had already experienced or which they had reason 
to apprehend, 10 continuing amongst them the 
light ‘and blessings of His word and worship, 
and in supplicating the extension of His grace 
and protection, 


the fourteenth and terminated on the twenty. 


The Levites confess 


their God. 

5 
Hodijah, Shebaniah, and 
Stand up and bless the Lorp 

be ‘thy glorious name, which is 

6 Thou, %even thou, art Lorp alone: 
of heavens, with all their host, the 


host of heaven worshippeth thee. 


7 Thou art the Lorp the God, who didst choose 
and gavest him the name of Abra- 
an: before thee, and madest a covenant 
with him, to give the land of the Canaanites, the Hittites, the Amorites, 
and the Perizzites, and the Jebusites, and the Girgashites, to give it, I 


him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees, 
8 ham: and foundest his heart faithful 


NEHEMIAH IX. 


4 confessed, and worshipped the Lorp their God. Then stood up upon the 
*stairs, of the Levites, J eshua, and Bani, Kadmiel, Shebaniah, Bunni, 
Sherebiah, Bani, and Chenani, and cried with a loud voice unto the Lorp 


Then the Levites, Jeshua, and Kadmiel, Bani, Hashabniah, Sherebiah, 
Pethahiah, said, 

your God for ever and ever; and blessed 
exalted above all blessing and praise. 
’thou hast made heaven, ‘the heaven 
earth, and all things that are therein, 
the seas, and all that zs therein, and thou ‘preservest them all ; and the 


God's goodness, 


B. C. 445, 


2 Or, 
scaffold. 

7 Ex, 15.6, 

11, 

Deut. 28,63, 
1 Chr.29.13, 
Pa, 27. 18, 
Ps, 145, 11, 
2Cor 4.6. 

9 Deut. 6, 4. 
Isa, 37. 16, 
Mark 12,29, 

& Rey. 14.7, 

$ Deut.10.14. 
1Ki 8,27, 

J Ps. 36. 6. 

& Gen. 11.31. 

% Josh, 23 14, 

™ Ex, 9. 16, 
Isa. 63. 12, 

14, 


‘Abram, and broughtest 


say, to his seed, and ‘hast performed thy words; for thou art righteous: Holling 
9 and didst see the affliction of our fathers in Egypt, and heardest their cry | Rom.9.17. 
10 by the Red sea: and showedst signs and wonders upon Pharaoh, and on ice 
all his servants, and on all the people of his land; for thou knewest that ib aehe 
they dealt proudly against them: so didst thou ™get thee a name, as tt is | * laws of 
11 this day. And thou didst divide the sea before them, so that they went | , truth. 
through the midst of the sea on the dry land; and their persecutors thou | * po". 
12 threwest into the deeps, as a stone into the mighty waters. Moreover] Isa 56.2. 
thou “leddest them in the day by a cloudy pillar; and in the night by a| Mark2 27. 
pillar of fire, to give them ligh* in the way wherein they should go. a aie 
13 Thou camest ovis also upon mount Sinai, and spakest with them from| 15. 
heaven, and gavest them “right judgments, and °true laws, good statutes | . Morar i 
14 and commandments: and madest known unto them thy holy ? sabbath, |4wnien 
and commandedst them precepts, statutes, and laws, by the hand of Moses| thou hadst 
15 thy servant: and %gavest them bread from heaven for their hunger, and| [itr A 
broughtest forth water for them out of the rock for their thirst, and| togive 
gi them that they should "go in to possess the land ‘which thou | them. 
adst sworn to give them. ‘deeceibinle 


4-35.—Tuz Levires conress Gop’s MANIFOLD 
GOODNEss, AND THEIR OWN WICKEDNESS. 

4, Then stood up upon the stairs. Thescaffolds 
or pulpits, whence the Levites usually addressed 
the people. There were probably several placed 
at convenient distances, to prevent confusion, and 
the voice of one drowning those of the others. 
cried with a loud voice. Such an exertion, of 
course, was peared necessary, in order that 
the speakers might be heard by a vast multitude 
ener in the open air. But these speakers 
were then en d in expressing their deep sense 
of sin, as well as fervently imploring the forgivin, 
mercy of God, and ‘crying with a loud voice 
was a natural accompaniment of this extra- 
ordinary prayer meeting, as violent gestures and 
vehement tones are always the way in which the 
Jews, and other people in the East, have been 
pe ecegia to give utterance to deep and earnest 

eelings. 

6. said, Stand up and bless the Lord your God. 
If this prayer was uttered by all these Levites in 
common, it must have been prepared and adopted 
beforehand, perhaps by Ezra; and it may only 
embody the substance of the confession and 
thanksgiving. 6. Thou, even thou, art Lord 
alone, &c. A this solemn and impressive prayer, 
in which they made ah confession of their sins, 


and deprecated the judgments due to the trans- 
gressions of their fathers, they begin with a pro- 
found adoration of God, whose supreme majesty 
and omnipotence is acknowledged in the creation, 
preservation, and government of all, and then 
they proceed to enumerate His mercies and dis- 
tinguished favours to them as a nation, from the 
period of the call of their great ancestor, and the 
 aetiete promise intimated to him in the divinel 
estowed name of Abraham—a promise whic 

implied that he was to be the Father of the faith- 
ful, the ancestor of the Messiah, and the honoured 
individual in whose seed all the families of the 
earth should be blessed. Tracing in full and 
minute detail the signal instances of Divine in- 
terposition for their deliverance and their interest ; 
in their deliverance from Egyptian bondage; 
their miraculous passage through the Red Sea; 
the promulgation of His law (for the whole form 
of national government, civil, or ecclesiastical, 
with all its ordinances, proceeded directly from 
God) in His ‘making known to them His holy 
Sabbaths,’ which, from the usage of Scripture 
writers, does not mean a first announcement (cf. 
1 par) but the formal republication of the Sab- 
batic law, which, to the degraded serfs from the 
house of bondage, would be absolutely necessary 


[072 APTN WWI nae-ny), and madest them, at- 


The Levites confess NEHEMIAH IX. their 
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tend to, observe thy holy Sabbaths, Gesenius]; | 4 is, “These be thy gods.” [In both 
3 shown them | the Septuagint has obtor of Seoi cov, an 
e signal tri-| the Peshito version, ‘Hi sunt dii tui, Israel.’] 


in the forbearance and long-sufferin 
amid their frequent rebellions; t 
umphs given them over their enemies; their ‘Elohim,’ though plural, when applied 


But ‘they and our fathers dealt proudly, and hardened their necks, 
avd hearkened not to thy commandments, and refused to obey, ‘neither 
were mindful of thy wonders that thou didst among them; but. har- 
dened their necks, and in their rebellion appointed “a captain to 


return to their bondage: but thou art 5a God ready to pardon, *gracious | , 


and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, and forsookest them 
not. Yea, when they had made them a molten calf, and said, This zs 
thy god that brought thee up out of Egypt, and had wrought great pro- 
vocations; yet thou in thy “manifold mercies forsookest them not in the 
wilderness: the pillar “of the cloud departed not from them by day, to 
lead them in the way; neither the pillar of fire by night, to show them 
light, and the way wherein they should go. 

Thou gavest also thy “good Spirit to instruct them, and withheldest 
not thy manna from their mouth, and gavest them water for their thirst, 
Yea, forty years didst thou sustain them in the wilderness, so that they 
lacked nothing; their ‘clothes waxed not old, and their feet swelled not. 
Moreover thou gavest them kingdoms and nations, and didst divide 
them into corners: so they possessed the land of Sihon, and the land of 
the king of Heshbon, and the land of Og king of Bashan. Their “chil- 
dren also multipliedst thou as the stars of heaven, and broughtest them 
into the land concerning which thou hadst promised to their fathers, that 
they should go in to possess z¢. So the children went in and possessed the 
land, and thou subduedst before them the inhabitants of the land, the 
Canaanites, and gavest them into their hands, with their kings, and the 
people of the land, that they might do with them ®as they would. And 


own sins, 


B.C, 445, 


* Deut. 31.27, 
2 Ki 17.14, 
2 Chr. 30, 8, 
Pa. 106, 6 
Jer. 19. 15, 


” Ps, 103. 45, 
® Ex, 13, 21, 
22, 

Num.14.14 
1 Cor. 10, 1, 

¥ Num.11.17. 
Isa. 63, 11, 

* Deut. 8, 4, 
Deut 29. 5. 

@ Gen. 15, 5 
Gen. 24.17. 
1 Chr.27.23, 

§ according 
to their 
will 


b Deut 8. T= 


they took strong cities, and a fat land, and possessed ‘houses full of all cae 


goods, ’ wells digged, vineyards, and oliveyards, and 8fruit trees in abun- 
dance: so they did eat, and were filled, and “became fat, and delighted 
themselves in thy ‘great goodness, 

Nevertheless they were disobedient, and rebelled against thee, and cast 
thy law behind their backs, and slew thy “prophets which testified against 
them to turn them to thee; and they wrought great provocations. 
Therefore thou deliveredst them into the hand of their enemies, who 
vexed them: and in the time of their trouble, when they cried unto 
thee, thou heardest them from heaven; and according to thy manifold 
mercies thou gavest them saviours, who saved them out of the hand of 
their enemies. But after they had rest, %they did evil again before | 


cisterns, 

§ tree-of 
food. 

@ Deut.32.16, 
Hos. 13. 6 

*1 Ki. 8. 64, 
Hos 8. & 
Rom, 2, 4 

J 1Ki. 18 4, 
Matt 21.35, 
Acts 7, 52, 

® they 
returned 
to doevil, 


80 also 


to the 


happy settlement in the promised land—and all Supreme Being, is rendered in the singular. 
the extraordinary blessings, both in the form of | we give a preference to this translation in el 
temporal prospenity and of religious privilege,| xxxii, 4, because the offence of the Israclites in 


with whic 
them above all other people—they charge them- 


His paternal goodness had favoured | the matter of the molten calf was not 


a breach of 


he first commandment, the multiplication of 


t 
selves with making a miserable requital; con- deities, but a breach of the second. t i 
fetes BURNT US and: determined acts of | ping of God by a material image. one 
isobedalence; read in 6 1088 0 elr na- 22. Moreover thau king 
tional independence and their long captivity nations—i. e,, put ihan te Poulin rr neh 
the severe punishment of their sins; acknow- country, of an extensive territory, which had been 


ledge that, in all the heavy and continued once occupied 
judgments upon their nation, God had done P 
rightly (ch. xvi. 8; Ps. exlv. 12; -Eph. vi. 19), and didst divid 


by a variety of princes and people. 
@ them into corners [opbnm 


but they had done wickedly; and in throwing mya?]—and didst distribute them into various quar- 
themselves on His mercy, express their purpose ters or districts of the promised land. The pro- 
of entering into a national covenant, by which riety of the expression arose from the various dis: 
they pledge themselves to dutiful obedience in | fricts touching at points or angles on each other. 
future. the land of Sihon, and the land of the king of 

18. they had made them a molten calf, and said, | Heshbon. Heshbon being the capital city, the 


This is thy. God that brought thee up out of | passage should run thus: ‘the land of 


Egypt. The English feaeiakign of Exod, xxxii, | the land of the king of Heshbon,’ 


Sihon or 


Those who sealed 
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NEHEMIAH X. 


the covenant. 


thee: therefore leftest thou them in the hand of their enemies, so that! 3 © 445. 


they had the dominion over them: yet when they returned, and cried 
unto thee, thou heardest them from heaven; and many times didst thou 
deliver them according to thy mercies; and *testifiedst against them, 
that thou mightest bring them again unto thy law: yet they dealt 
proudly, and hearkened not unto thy commandments, but sinned against 
thy judgments, (“which if a man do, he shall live in them,) and 1! with- 
drew the shoulder, and hardened their neck, and would not hear: yet 
many years didst thou “forbear them, and testifiedst ‘against them by 
thy Spirit in thy prophets: yet would they not give ear: therefore 
nari thou them into the hand of the people of the lands. Nevertheless 
or thy great mercies’ sake/thou didst not utterly consume them, nor 
forsake them; for thou ar¢ a gracious and merciful God. 

Now therefore, our God, the great, the mighty, and the terrible God, 
who keepest covenant and mercy, let not all the trouble seem little 
before thee that hath come upon us, on our kings, on our princes, 
and on our priests, and on our prophets, and on our fathers, and on 
all thy people, since *the time of the kings of Assyria unto this day. 
Howbeit ‘thou art just in all that is brought upon us; for thou hast 
done right, but we have done wickedly: neither have our kings, our 
princes, our priests, nor our fathers, kept thy law, nor hearkened unto 
thy commandments, and thy testimonies, wherewith thou didst testify 
against them. Tor they have not served thee in their kingdom, and in 
thy gett goodness that thou gavest them, and in the large and fat land 
which thou gavest before them, neither turned they from their wicked 
works, Behold, “we are servants this day; and for the land that thou 
gavest unto our fathers to eat the fruit vhereof and the good thereof, 
behold, we are servants in it: and “it yieldeth much increase unto the 
kings whom thou hast set over us because of our sins: also they have 
“dominion over our bodies, and over our cattle, at their pleasure, and we 
are in great distress. 

And because of all this we make a sure covenant, and write it; and 
our princes, Levites, and priests, seal unto it. 


OW those that sealed were “Nehemiah, *the Tirshatha, ’the son of 


2 Hachaliah, and Zidkijah, Seraiah, Azariah, Jeremiah, Pashur, Awmariah, 


4 


Malchijah, Hattush, Shebaniah, Malluch, Harim, Meremoth, Obadiah, 


9 Deut 4. 26, 
Hos, 6. 5, 
h Lev. 18. 6, 
Matt. 19.17. 
Luke 10.2%, 
Rom. 3 19. 
Rom 10. 6, 
Gal. 3, 12, 
10 they gave 
ai wth- 
drawing 
shoulder. 
MU protract 
over them. 
¢ Jer 7, 25, 
W3in the 
hand of 
thy pro- 
phets. 
J Jer. 6. 10. 
18 weariness, 
l4that hath 
found us. 
k 2 Ki 17.3, 
Isa. 7. 17, 


™ Deut, 28,48. 
" Deut.23.33, 
° Deut 28.48, 
18 are at the 
sealing, or, 
sealed, 
ch. 10. 1, 


CHAP. 10. 

1 at the 
sealings, 
ch, 9, 38, 

9 ch. 8.9, 

2 Or the 
governor 
Ezra 2. 63, 
ch. 7. 66. 

> ch, 1.1. 


32. Now therefore, our God .. . who keepest 
covenant and mercy. Gecd’s fidelity to His cove- 
nant is prominently acknowledged; and well it 
might, for their whole national history bore testi- 
mony to it. But as this could afford them little 
ground of comfort or of hope, while they were so 
painfully conscious of having violated it, they 
were driven to seek refuge in the riches of divine 
grees and hence the peculiar style of invocation 

ere adopted, ‘* Now therefore, our God, the great, 
the mighty, and the terrible God, who keepest 
covenant and mercy.” 36. Behold, we are servants 
this day. Notwipkstanding, their happy restora 
tion to their native land, they were still tributa- 
ries of a foreign prince, whose officers ruled them, 
and were not like their fathers, free tenants of the 
land which God gavethem,. 37. it yleldeth much 
increase unto the kings whom thou hast set over 
us because of our sins—our agricultural labours 
have been resumed in the land—we plough, and 
sow, and till, and thou blessest the work of our 
hands with a plentiful return; but this increase 
is not for ourselves, as once it was, but for our 
foreign masters, to whom we have to pay large 
and oppressive tribute. they have dominion over 
our bodies, Their persons were liableto be pressed, 
at the mandate of a a conqueror, into 


the service of his empire, either in war or in public 
works phen we may see how groundless the 
boast of their descendants, John viii. 33); and ‘our 
beasts are taken to do their pleasure.’ 

38. we make a@ sure covenant, and write—z.e., 
subscribeorsignit. This written document would 
exercise a wholesome influence in restraining their 
backslidings or in animating them to duty, by 
being a witness against them if in future they were 
unfaithful to their engagements. Every deed in 
Israel was so arranged as to be voluntary, and so 
was their entering into a national covenant, by 
which they bound themselves to be faithful to the 
service of Jehovah. The people did _it by their 
representatives (cf, Exod. xxiv. 3-8; Deut. xxvii. 
17, 18; Josh. xxiv. 1-25: cf vill. 80-35), as on thia 
occasion under Nehemiah. 

CHAP. X. 1-27.—Tus Namgs OF THOSE WHO 
SEALED THE COVENANT. 

1, Nehemiah, the Tirshatha, His name was 
first placed in the roll on account of his high offi. 
cial rank, as deputy of the Persian monarch. All 
classes were included in the subscription list; but 
the people were represented by their elders (v. 14), 
as it would have been impossible for every one 
in the country to have been admitted to the 
sealing. 


The points of NEHEMIAH X. the covenant. 


6, Daniel, Ginnethon, Baruch, Meshullam, Abijah, Mijamin, Maaziah, Bilgai, 
8 Shemaiah: these were the priests. } myy 
9 And ‘the Levites: both Jeshua the son of Azaniah, Binnui of the 

10 sons of Henadad, Kadmiel; and their brethren, Shebaniah, Hodijah, 

11 Kelita, Pelaiah, Hanan, Micha, Rehob, Hashabiah, Zaccur, Sherebiah, 

13 Shebaniah, Hodijah, Bani, Beninu. } 

14 ‘The chief of the people; Parosh, Pahath-moab, Elam, Zatthu, Bani, 

15 Bunni, Azgad, Bebai, donijah, Bigvai, Adin, Ater, Hizkijab, Azzur, 

18 Hodijah, Hashum, Bezai, Hariph, Anathoth, N ebai, Magpiash, 

21 Meshullam, Hezir, Meshezabeel, Zadok, Jaddua, Pelatiah, Hanan, 

23 Anaiah, Hoshea, Hananiah, Hashub, Hallohesh, Pileha, Shobek, Rehum, 

26, Hashabnah, Maaseiah, and Ahijah, Hanan, Anan, Malluch, Harim, 

27 Baanah. : 

28 _ And “the rest of tho people, the priests, the Levites, the porters, tlie 
singers, the Nethinims, ‘and all they that had separated themselves from 
the people of the lands unto the law of God, their wives, their sons, 
and their daughters, every one having knowledge, and having under- 

29 standing; they clave to their brethren, their nobles, /and entered into a 
curse, and into an oath, %to walk in God’s law, which was given *by 
Moses the servant of God, and to observe and do all the commandments 

30 of the Lorp our Lord, and his judgments and his statutes; and that 
we would not give “our daughters unto the people of the land, nor take 

31 their daughters for our sons: and ‘of the people of the land bring ware 
or any victuals on the sabbath day to sell, that we would not buy it of 
them on the sabbath, or on the holy day; and that we would leave the 
4seventh year, and the ‘exaction of 4every debt. A 

32 — Also we made ‘ordinances for us, to charge ourselves yearly with the 

33 third part of a shekel for the service of the house of our God; for “the 
showbread, and for the continual meat offering, and for the continual 
burnt offering, of the sabbaths, of the new moons, for the set feasts, and 
for the holy things, and for the sin offerings to make an atonement 
for Israel, and for all the work of the house of our God. 

34 — And we cast the lots among the priests, the Levites, and the people, *for 
the wood offering; to bring ¢# Into the house of our God, after the houses of 
our fathers, at times appointed year by year, to burn upon the altar of the 

35 Lorp our God, as °#¢ is written in the law: and ” to bring the first-fruits of 
our ground, and the first-fruits of all fruit of all trees, year by year, unto 

36 the house of the Lorn: also the first-born of our sons, and of our cattle, as 
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28.—TaE REST OF THE PEOPLE BOUND THEM- | xxvi. 20), and when it was drained, given out 


SELVES TO OBSERVE IT. 


from the king’s privy purse (2 Chr, xxxi. 3); and 


hose who were not present at the sealing rati- | that they would make an orderly payment of the 
fied the covenant by giving their assent, either in priests’ dues. A minute and particular enumera- 
words or by liftin up their hands, and bound | tion of the first-fruits was made, that all might 
themselves by a solemn oath to walk in God’s Jaw, | be made fully aware of their obligations, and that 
imprecating a curse upon themselves in the event | none might excuse themselves on pretext of igno- 
of nas violating it. rance from withholding taxes which the poverty 


39.—PoInts oF THE CovENANT, of many, and the irreligion of others, 


29. to observe and do all the commandments, | them exceedin Y prone to evade, 


had made 


&c. This national covenant, besides containing a 32. the third part of a shekel for the service 


solemn pledge of obedience to the divine law gener- | of the house of our God. The 


law required every 


ally, specified their engagement to some particular | individual above twenty years of age to pay half a 


duties, which the character and exigency of the | shekel to the sanctuary. But in conse 
times stamped with great urgency and importance, | the general poverty of the people, occa 


and which may be summed up under the follow. | war and captivity, this trib 
ing heads:—That they abstain from contracting | third part of a shekel, 
matrimonial alliances with the heathen; that they | 34. we cast the lots. . 


quence of 
sioned by 


ute was reduced to'a 


- for the wood offering, 


would rigidly observe the Sabbath 3 that they | The gritty oy the wood had formerly been the 
e 


would let the land enjoy rest and remit debts work of 
every seventh year; that they would contribute | returned, the duty was assigned as 5 
to the maintenance of the ope service, the | text. The practice afterw i 
aetesen, expenses of which ha 


defray 


formerly been portance; and Josephus speaks (‘W, 
out of the arts of the temple (1 Chr, | sec, 6) of Xylophoria, or certain stated and solemn 


ethinims. But few of them having 
tated in the 
ards rose into great im- 
ars,’ ii, 17, 


The names of those 


87 of our God: and * that 


NEHEMIAH XI. who dwelt in Jerusavem, 
tt 7s written *in the law, and the firstlings of our herds and of our flocks, to | B.C. 44s. 
bring to the house of our God, unto the priests that minister in the house | * Ex 13 4 

“ we should bring the first-fruits of our dough, and S sense 
our offerings, and the fruit of all manner of trees, of wine, and of oil, unto| Nem 1aie 


the priests, to the chambers of the house of our God; and ‘the tithes of | * Lev. 23.17, 


our ground unto the Levites, that the same Levites might have the tithes 
in all the cities of our tillage. And the priest the son of Aaron shall be 
with the Levites, 
bring up the tithe of the tithes unto the house of our God, to “the 
chambers, into the treasure house. For the children of Israel and the 
children of Levi ’shall bring the offering of the corn, of the new wine, and 
the oil, unto the chambers, where are the vessels of the sanctuary, and 
the priests that minister, and the porters, and the singers; “and we will 
not forsake the house of our God. 
11 AND the rulers of the people dwelt at Jerusalem: the rest of the people 
also cast lots, to bring one of ten to dwell in Jerusalem “the holy city, 
2 and nine parts to dwell in other cities. And the people blessed all the 
men that willingly °offered themselves to dwell at Jerusalem. 
3 Now “these are the chief of the province that dwelt in Jerusalem: but 
in the cities of Judah dwelt every one in his possession in their cities, to 
wit, Israel, the priests, and the Levites, and ¢the Nethinims, and ‘the 


38 


39 


‘when the Levites take tithes: and the Levites shall . 


Num. 16,19,. 


Num. 16,21, 
¢ Num.1?.26, 
“ 1Chr 9. 26, 

2 Chr 31.11, 
* Num.18 £0. 

Deut, 13. 6 

2 Chr. 31.12 

ch. 13, 12, 
” ch, 13. 10. 


CHAP. 11. 
@ Isa. 48, 2. 
& Judg. 5. % 
° 1 Chr. 9. 2 
@ Ezra 2 43. 
* Ezra 2. 65 


times at which the people brought up wood to the 
temple. 38. the priest the son of Aaron shall be 
with the Levites, when the Levites take tithes. 
This was a prudential arrangement. The presence 
of a dignified priest would ensure the peaeeful 
delivery of the tithes—at least his superintend- 
ence and influence would tend to prevent the 
commission of any wrong in the transaction, by 
the people deceiving the Levites, or the Levites 
defrauding the priests, the tithe of the tithes— 
i.¢., the Levites having received a tenth of 
land produce, were required to give a tenth of this 
to the priests. The Levites were charged with 
the additional obligation to carry the tithes when 
received, and deposit them in the temple stores, 
for the use of the priests. 39. we will not forsake 
the house of our God. This solemn pledge was 
repeated at the close of the covenant as an expres- 
sion of the intense zeal by which the people at 
this time were animated for the glory and the 
worship of God. Under the pungent feelings of 
sorrow and repeutance for their national sins, of 
which apostasy from the service of the true God 
was the chief, and under the yet fresh and painful 
remembrance of their protracted captivity, they 
vowed, and, feeling the impulse of ardent devo- 
tion, as well as of gratitude for their restoration, 
Hattered themselves, they would never forget their 
vow to be the Lord’s, 

CHAP. XI. 1, 2—Tue Ruiers, VoLuntary 
MEN, AND EVERY TENTH Man, OHOSEN BY LoT, 
DWELL AT JERUSALEM. 

1, the rulers... dwelt at Jerusalem, That 
city being the metropolis of the country, it was 
Tight an ries that the seat of government 
should be there, E 
required that special measures should be taken 
to ensure the residence of an adequate population, 
for the custody of the buildings and the defence 
of the city. From the annoyances of restless and 
malignant enemies, who tried every means to de- 
molish the rising fortifications, there was some 
danger attending a settlement in Jerusalem; and 
hence the greater part of the returned exiles, in 
order to earn as well as secure the rewards of their 
duty, preferred to remain in the country or the 
provincial towns, (As pec Nethinims and the chil- 


But the exigency of the times. 


dren of Solomon’s servants, see on 1 Chr. ix. 2; 
Ezra ii. 43, 58; vii. 7; also vii. 60.) To remedy 
this state of things, it was resolved to select every 
tenth man of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
by lot, to become a permanent inhabitant of the 
capital. The necessity of such an expedient com- 
mended it to the general coger It was the 
more readily submitted to, that the lot was re- 
sorted to on all the most critical conjunctures of 
the Jewish history, and regarded by the people as 
a Divine decision (Prov. xvili. 18). ‘This awakened 
strongly the national spirit; and patriotic volun- 
teers came readily forward to meet the wishes of 
the authorities,—a service which, implying great 
self-denial as well as courage, was reckoned in the . 
circumstances of so much importance as entitled 
them to the public gratitude. No wonder that 
the conduct of these volunteers drew forth the 
tribute of public admiration; for they sacrificed 
their personal safety and comfort for the interests 
of the community, Jerusalem being at that time 
@ place against which the enemies of the Jews 
were directing a thousand plots, and, therefore 

residence in it at such a juncture was attended 
with expense and various annoyances from which 
@ country life was entirely free. 

3-36. THEIR Names. _ 

8, the chief of the province—i. ¢., Judea. Ne- 
hemiah speaks of it as it then was, a small 
appendix of the Persian empire. in the cities of 
Judah dwelt every one in his possession in their 
cities. The returned exiles, who had come from 
Babylon, repaired generally, and by a natural 
impulse, to the Jands and cities throughout the 
country which had been anciently assigned them. 
Israel. This general name, which designated the 
descendants of Jacob before the unhappy division 
of the two kingdoms under Rehoboam, was re- 
stored after the captivity, the Israelites being 
then united with the Jews, and all traces of their 
former separation being obliterated. Although 
the majority of the returned exiles belonged to 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, they are here 
called Israel; because:a large number out of all 
the tribes were now intermingled, and these were 
principally the occupiers of the rural_villages, 
while none but those of Judah and Benjamin 


The inhabitants NEHEMIAH XI. of Jerusalem. 


4 children of Solomon’s servants. And ’at Jerusalem dwelt certain of the | Bo 45_ 
children of Judah, and of the children of Benjamin. 2 ap = 
Of the children of Judah; Athaiah the son of Uzziah, the son of | paaree 
Zechariah, the son of Amariah, the son of ee eee the son of} Bathe 
5 Mahalalecl, of the children of ? Perez; and Maaseiah the son of Baruch, ae _— 
the son of Col-hozeh, the son of Hazaiah, the son of Adaiah, the son |: or men of 
6 of Joiarib, the son of Zechariah, the son of Shiloni, All the sons of | activity. 
Perez that dwelt at Jerusalem were four hundred threescore and eight | *1Ctr. 8.10 
valiant men. Esra 8. 16. 
7 And these are the sons of Benjamin; Sallu the son of Meshullam, the | cn 10 12 
son of Joed, the son of Pedaiah, the son of Kolaiah, the son of Maaseiah, = 
8 the son of Ithiel, the son of Jesaiah. And after him Gabbai, Sallai, nine | s Or, the 
9 hundred twenty and eight. And Joel the son of Zichri was their over-| sonot 
seer: and Judah the son of Senuah eas second over the city. Hagge- 
10, Of *the priests: Jedaiah the son of Joiarib, Jachin. Seraiah the son | s were over. 
11 of Hilkiah, the son of Meshullam, the son of Zadok, the son of Meraioth, | ¢ «Ki 1215. 
12 the son of Ahitub, was the ruler of the house of God. And their brethren | 2 ¥t #27. 
that did the work of the house were eight hundred twenty and two: and| saruis 
Adaiah the son of Jeroham, the son of Pelaliah, the son of Amzi, the son} chaz 
13 of Zechariah, the son of Pashur, the son of Malchiah, and his brethren, | Pro. 3% ™. 
chief of the fathers, two hundred forty and two: and Amashai the son of $1 Chr. 8 15, 
Azareel, the son of Ahasai, the son of Meshillemoth, the son of Immer,| Zicnri, 
14 and their brethren, mighty men of valour, an hundred twenty and} .4 


eight: and their overseer was Zabdiel, *the son of one of the great oe 13. 
men. Esra. 8. 
15 Also of the Levites: Shemaiah the son of Hashub, the son of Azrikam, ee. 


16 the son of Hashabiah, the son of Bunni; and Shabbethai and Jozabad, of} Maw arss 
the chief of the Levites, ?Aad the oversight of the ‘outward business of Sone 
17 the house of God. And Mattaniah the son of Micha, the son of /Zabdi, |, fq.5*. 
the son of Asaph, was the principal to begin the thanksgiving in prayer:| 22 
and Bakbukiah the Bethe among his brethren, and Abda the son of out 
18 Shammua, the son of Galal, the son of Jeduthun. All the Levites in the 4 at the 
*holy city were two hundred fourscore and four. gates. 
19 Moreover 'the porters: Akkub, Talmon, and their brethren that kept | "2 Chr. 37.3. 
*the gates, were an hundred seventy and two. 
20 _ And the residue of Israel, of the priests and the Levites, were in all the| ch ssa 


cities of Judah, every one in his inheritance. —— 
21 But “the Nethinims dwelt in 5Ophel: and Ziha and Gispa were over | s or the 
the Nethinims. tower. 


22 The overseer also of the Levites-at Jerusalem was Uzzi the son of *Bani, Seem 
the son of Hashabiah, the son of Mattaniah, the son of Micha. Of the ch 04,6 
sons of Asaph, the singers were over the business of the house of God. | ch 10.13, 


resided in Jerusalem. the Levites—these took | inserted as going on the journey, remained, and 
ession of the cities allotted to them, accord- | others came 1n their stead. 

ing as they had opportunity. the Nethinims—a 9. Overseer—i.e,, captain or chief, 

certain order of men, either Gibeonites or persons} 11. the ruler of the house of God—assistant of 

joined with them, who were devoted to the service | the high priest (Num. iii, 32; 1 Chr, ix. ll; 2 Chr. 

of God. 4 at Jerusalem dwelt certain of the | xix. ii}. 

children of Judah. The discrepancy that is ap-| 16. the oversight of the outward business of 

parent between this and the list formerly given | the house of God—i. ¢., those things which were 

in 1 Chr. ix. 1-9, arose not only from the Jewish | done outside, or in the country, such as the collect- 

and Oriental practice of changing or modifying | ing of the provisions (1 Chr. xxvi. 29), 17. the prin- 

the names of persons from a change of circum- | eo to begin the ving in prayer—i ¢., 

stances, but from the alterations that must have the leader of the choir which chanted the public 

been produced in the course of time. The cata-| praise at the time of the morning and evening 
e in Chronicles contained those who came i That service was always accompsni 


with the first detachment of returned exiles by some ice pert psalm, the sacred music 
i and guided by the person named. 
tne 


ce, 
while the list in this probably included | being sel 

also those who returned with Ezra and ehemiah;| 22. Of the sons oh preety singers were over 
or it was most probably made ont afterwards, | the business of the house ofGod. They were selec 
when several bad me some, who had been ted to take charge of providing those thi gs which 


Priests who came up NEHEMIAH XII. 


wrth Zerubbabel. 


23 For °it was the king’s commandment concerning them, that ®a certain 
portion should be for the singers, due for every day. 

24 And Pethahiah the son of 
son of Judah, was %at the king’s hand in all matters concerning the 
people, 

25 And for the vill 


B.C, 445. 


° Ezra 6. 8,9. 


Meshezabeel, of the children of ? Zerah the | ° 2 sr 


ordina:ica, 


_ from Beer-sheba unto the valley of H 


valley of craftsmen. 
36 


12 NOW these are the priests and the Levites that went 


78 
of their brethren in the days of Jeshua. 


P Gen be 30, 
Zarah, 
L she es, with their fields, some of the children of Judah |; 4Co"J® py 
dwelt ‘at Kirjath-arba, and in the villages thereof, and at Dibon, and én |+ Jouh.1 31 
26 the villages thereof, and at *Jekabzeel, and in the villages thereof, and at |_ Kabz-el 
27 Jeshua, and at Moladah, and at Beth-phelet, and at Hazar-shual, and at |’ ae 
28 Beer-sheba, and in the villages thereof, and at Ziklag, and at Mekonah,, | or, to 
29 and in the villages thereof, and at En-rimmon, and at Zareah, and at| Mich- 
30 Jarmuth, Zanoah, Adullam, and zn their villages, at Lachish, and the enh 
fields thereof, at Azekah, and in the villages thereof. And they dwelt aa . 12, 
Innom. oli 
The children also of Benjamin ‘from Geba dzelt ®at Michmash, and one 
82 Aija, and Beth-el, and in their villages, and_at Anathoth, Nob, Ananiah, | ? 
33 Hazor, Ramah, Gittaim, Hadid, Zcboim, Neballat, Lod, and Ono, the| son nenn’ 
4 Or, 
And of the Levites were divisions in Judah, and in Benjamin. pieraipth. 
: By with Zerub- | ° “gues 
2 babel the son of Shealtiel, and Jeshua: Seraiah, Jeremiah, Ezra, Amariah, | ¢ or. 
8 }Malluch, Hattush, ?Shechaniah, *Rehum, 4Meremoth, Iddo, °Ginnetho, hs ae 
5 Abijah, *Miamin, 7 Maadiah, Bilgah, Shemaiah, and Joiarib, Jedaiah, | mosdian. 
u, Amok, Hilkiah, Jedaiah. These ere the chief of the priests and : Dessallel 
t is, 
8“ Moreover the Levites; Jeshua,: Binnui, Kadmiel, Sherebiah, Judah, | Srimsxe 
giving. 


and Mattaniah, which wa: over *the thanksgiving, he and his brethren. 


‘were required for the interior of the temple and its 
service, whilst to others was committed the care 
of the ‘‘outward business of the house of God” 
(v. 16). This duty was very properly assigned to 
the sone of Asaph; for, though they were Levites, 
they did not repair in rotation to Jerusalem, as 
the other ministers of religion. Being permanent 
residents, and employed in duties which were 
comparatively light and easy, they were very 
competent to undertake this charge. 23, it was 
the king’s commandment. It was the will of the 
Persian monarch in issuing his edict, that the 
temple service should be revived in all ita religious 
fullness and solemnity; and as this special pro- 
vision for the singers is said to have been by the 
king’s commandment, the order was pro ably 
Gren at the request or suggestion of Ezra or 
ebemiab. 

24 Pethahiah... was at the king’s hand in 
all matters concerning the people. This person 
was entrusted with judicial power either for the 
interest, or by the appointment, of the Persian 
mozarch ; and his duty consisted either in adjust- 
ing cases of civil dispute, or in regulating fiscal 
concerns. 

26, some of the children of Judah dwelt at 
Kisjath-arba. Kirjath-arba is here mentioned 
without other variations of the name, which are 

iven in the earlier historical books (Gen. xxxv. 

; Josh. xiv. 15; xv. 13; suds 3. 10). Ina later 
age Hebron is the name by which the place was 
known; but in the latest times Kirjath-arba 
again becomes the popular designation. 26. Mola- 
dah (see on Josh. xv. 26)—io the south of J udah. 

be name is supposed to have been derived from 

ylitta, a Phenician and Babylonian goddess 
(see Furets * Handbook,’ sud voce; also Rawlinson’s 

Herodotus,’ i., 199). The whole region in which 

the villages here meniopet were situated had 


been completely devastated by the Chaldean in- 
vasion; and, therefore, it must be assumed that 
these ee bad been rebuilt, before ‘‘the cbil- 
dren of Judab dwelt in them.” 

36, And of the Levites were divisions in Judah, 
and in Benjamin—rather, for the Levites; i. e., 
those who were not resident in Jerusalem were 
distributed in settlements throughout the pro- 
vinces of Judah and Benjamin. 

CHAP. XII. 1-9.—Prrests AnD LEVITES WHO 
CAME UP WITH ZERUBBABEL. 

1. these are the priests—according to v. 7, 
“the chief of the priests,” the heads of the 
twenty-four courses into which the pricinood 
were divided (1 Chr. xxiv. 1-20). Only four of the 
courses returned from the captivity (ch. vii, 39- 
42; Ezra ii. 36-39). But these were divided by 
Zerubbabel, or Jeshua, into the original number 
of twenty-four. ‘Twenty-two only are enumerated 
here, and no more than twenty in vv, 12-21. The 
discrepancy is owing to the extremely probable 
circumstance that two of the twenty-four courses 
had become extinct in Babylon; for none belong- 
ing to them are reported as having returned (vv. 
2.5). Hattush and Maadiah may be omitted in 
the account of those persons’ families (v. 12), for 
these had nosons. Shealtiel—or Salathiel, Ezra, 
This was a different person from the pious and 
patriotic leader. If he were the same person, he 
must now have reached a very patriarchal age; 
and this longevity was doubtless owing to his 
eminent piety and temperance, which are greatly 
conducive to the prolongation of life, but, above 
all, to the special blessing of God, who had pre- 
served and strengthened him for the accomplish- 
ment of the important work he was called to 
undertake in that critical period of the Church’s 
history. 4 Abijah—one of the ancestors of John 
the Baptist (Luke i. 5), 


Succession of the NEHEMIAH XII high priests. 


9 Also Bakbukiah and Unni, their brethren, were over against them in the 
watches, 


B.C. 536. 
* 1. Chr9. 


10 And Jeshua begat Joiakim, Joiakim also t Eliashib, and Eliashib | * &&§ ™- 


11 begat Joiada, and Joiada begat Jonathan, and Jonathan begat Jaddua. 

12 And in the days of Fotis were priests, the chief of the fathers: of 

13 Seraiah, Meraiah; of Jeremiah, Hananiah; of Ezra, Meshullam ; of 

14 Amariah, Jehohanan; of Melicu, Jonathan; of Shebaniah, Joseph; of 

16 Harim, Adnah; of Meraioth, Helkai; of Iddo, Zechariah; of Ginnethon, 

17 Meshullam; of Abijah, Zichri ; of Miniamin, of Moadiah, Piltai; of 

19 Bilgah, Shammua ; of Shemaiah, Jehonathan; and of Joiarib, Mattenai; 

20 of Fodiiah, Uzzis of Sallai, Kallai; of Amok, Eber; of Hilkiah, Hasha- 
biah; of Jedaiah, Nethaneel. 

22 The Levites, in the days of Eliashib, Joiada, and Johanan, and Jaddua, 
were recorded chief of the fathers: also the priests, to the reign of Darius 

23 the Persian. The sons of Levi, the chief of the fathers, were written in 
the book of “the Chronicles, even until the days of Johanan the son of 

24 Hliashib. And the chief of the Levites: Hashabiah, Sherebiah, and 
Jeshua the son of Kadmiel, with their brethren over against them, to 
praise and to give *thanks, “according to the commandment of David the 

25 man of God, ¢watd over against ward. Mattaniah, and Bakbukiah, 
Obadiah, Meshullam, Talmon, Akkub, were porters, keeping the ward at 

26 the thresholds of the gates. These sere in the days of Joiakim the son 
of Jeshua, the son of Jozadak, and in the days of Nehemiah ‘the gover- 
nor, and of Ezra the priest, /the scribe. 

27 _ And at the "dedication of the wall of Jerusalem they sought the 
Levites out of all their places, to bring them to Jerusalem, to keep the 
dedication with gladness, *both with earns be and with singing, 

28 with cymbals, psalteries, and with harps. And the song of the singers 

thered themselves together, both out of the plain country round about 

29 Jerusalem, and from the villages of Netophathi; also from the house of 
Gilgal, and out of the fields of Geba and Azmaveth: for the singers had 

30 builded them villages round about Jerusalem. And the priests and 


the Levites ‘purified themselves, and purified the people, and the gates, 
and the wall. 


Deut. 1611, 


1 Chr. 35.6. 


2 Chr. 9.5, 


f 3k 
9. their brethren, were over against them in , book of the Chronicles—i. e, the 


i { - public registers 
the watches—i. ¢,, according to some, their sta- | in which the genealogies were kept with t 
tions—the places where they stood when officiating | regularityand exactness. 24 with their bre’ 


—‘“ ward over against ward” (v. 24); or, according | over against them—i ¢. 


; In separate choirs, to 


to others, in alternate watches, in course of rota- sing in alternate responses (see on Exod. xv. ist 
tion. ward over against ward—(see on ] Chr. xxvi. 16), 


10-47.—Successton ‘or tae Hicr Prizsts, 27. at the dedication of the wall of J 


érusalem, 


10. Jeshua begat Joiakim,&c. This enumeration | This ceremony of consecrating the wall and gates 
was of great importance, not only as establishing| of the city was an act of piety on the part of 
their individual purity of descent, but because the ‘Nehemiah, not merely to thank God in a general 
chronology of the Jews was henceforth to be reck- way for having been enabled to bring the building 
oned, not as formerly by the reigns of their kings, | to a happy completion, but on the special ground 
but by the successions of their high priests, 11. | of that city being the place which He had chosen 
Jaddua. It is an o inl0n entertained by many | and its containing the ae which was hallowed 


commentators that this person was the high priest | by the manifestation of 


is presence, and anew 


whose dignified appearance, solemn manner, and | set apart for His service. It was on these accounts 


splendid costume, overawed and interested so | that Jerusalem was called “the holy 


city;” and 


strongly the proud mind of Alexander the Great; | by this a and solemn act of reluioes obser- 


and if he were not this person, as some object that | vance, 


ter a long period of neglect and desecra- 


this Jaddua was not in office till a considerable | tion, it was, as it were, restored to its rightful 
poe after the death of Nehemiah, it might pro- Proprietor. The dedication consisted in a solemn 


ably be his father, called by the same Dame, ceremonial, in which t 
12, in the days of Joiakim were Priests, the | companied by the Le 
chief of the fathers—i.-c, as there bad been 
riests in the days of Jeshua, so in the time of course of 


Vitical singers, 


he leading authorities, ac- 


summoned 


from all parts of the country, and by a vast con- 
people, marched in imposing procession 


oiakim, the son and suocessor of Jeshua, the | round the city walls, and, pausing at intervals to 


sons of those persons filled the priestly office in | engage in united praises, 


prayer, and sacrifices 


room of their fathers, some of whom were still | supplicated the continued presence, favour, and 


alive, though many were dead. blessing on the “ holy aity. 


* The assembly con- 


33, The sons 0 sheet - Were written in the | vexed near the Jaffa Gate, where the proceseion com- 


ko 


The dedication NEHEMIAH XII. of the wall. 
31 Then I brought up the princes of Judah upon the wall, and appointed | 8. © 445 
two great companies of them that gave thanks, whereof one went on the |’ c 2 '3. 
32 right hand upon the wall ‘toward the dung gate: and after them went |, ah ee. 
33 Hoshaiah, and half of the princes of Judah, and Azariah, Ezra, and| Josh. .«. 4. 
34, Meshullam, Judah, and Benjamin, and Shemaiah, and Jeremiah, and | #»r. 5.1% 
35 certain of the priests’ sons ‘with trumpets; namely, Zechariah the son ; eee 
of Jonathan, the son of Shemaiah, the son of Mattaniah, the son of| %Cbr.s.4 
36 Michaiah, the son of Zaccur, the son of Asaph; and his brethren, She- Amos 6:5. 
maiah, and Azarael, Milalai, Gilalai, Maai, Nethaneel, and Judah, ap to 


Hanani, with ‘the musical instruments of David the man of God, and|  ». 


37 Ezra the scribe before them. And “at the fountain gate, which was over | , 3 16 
against them, they went up by “the stairs of the city of David, at the * 4 a 


going 2 of the wall, above the house of David, even unto “the water gate| 16 


38 eat he oth cas 
nd the other company of them that gave thanks went over against |r $xi'14 
them, and I after them, and the half of the people upon the weal foo a eg 

39 beyond ? the tower of the furnaces even unto ‘the broad wall; and "from |‘ &-3.% 
above the gate of Ephraim, and above ‘the old gate, and above the fish | « Pain A 
gate, and the tower of Hananeel, and the tower of Meah, even unto the | made 
sheep gate: and they stood still in ‘the prison gate. oe ivaice 

40 So stood the two companies of them that gave “thanks in the house or 

41 of God, and IJ, and the half of the rulers with me: and the priests;| 1Chr.10.8, 
Eliakim, Maaseiah, Miniamin, Michaiah, Elioenai, Zechariah, and Han- 7 

42 aniah, with trumpets; and Maaseiah, and Shemaiah, and Eleazar, and = oe 
Uzzi, and Jehohanan, and Malchijah, and Elam, and Ezer. And the} Ps. 21.’ 

43 singers "sang loud, with Jezrahiah ¢heir overseer. Also that day they| @h*) 
offered great sacrifices, and rejoiced: fur °God had made them rejoice | » ps, igi 
with great joy: the wives also and the children rejoiced: so that the joy odio 

8. 126.1, 


of Jerusalem was heard even afar off. Sete 


44 And ”at that time were some appointed over the chambers for the} 42 
treasures, for the offerings, for the first-fruits, and for the tithes, to| ch.13.5 
gather into them, out of the fields of the cities, the portions of the law | *7h™' : 
for the priests and Levites: “for Judah rejoiced for the priests and for Peas’ a 

45 the Levites “that waited. And both the singers and the porters kept | !*for the joy 
the ward of their God, and the ward of the purification, “according to yaad 

46 the commandment of David, and of Solomon bis son. For in the days Het 

* 1 Cur, 25 1. 


of David and Asaph of old there were chief of the singers, and songs of 


So stood the two companies of them that gave 
thanks in the house of God, and I, and half of the 
rulers with me (having thus performed the circuit 
of the investing walls) arrived in the courts of the 
temple’ (Barclay’s ‘ City of the Great King’). 

43, the joy of Jerusalem was heard even afar 


mences. Then (v. 31) I brought up the princes of 
Judah upon the wall (near the valley gate), and 
appointed two great companies of them that gave 
thanks, whereof one went on the right hand upon 
the wall toward the dung gate (through Bethzo). 
And after them went Hoshaiah, and half of the 


princes of Judah. And (v. 37) at the fountain 
gate, which was over against them, they (descend- 
ing by the tower of Siloam on the interior, and then 
re-ascending) went up by the stairs of the city of 
David, at the going up of the wall, above the house 
of David, even unto the water gate eastward (by the 
staircase of the rampart, having descended to dedi- 
cate the fountain structures), And the other com- 
pany of them that gave thanks went over against 
them (both parties having started from the junction 
of the first and second walls), and { after them, and 
the half of the people upon the wall, from beyond 
the tower of the furnaces even unto the broad 
wall (beyond the corner gate). And from above the 
gate of Ephraim, and above the old gate (and the 
gate of Benjamin), and above the fish pate, and the 
tower of Hananeel, and the tower of Meah, even 
unto the sheep gate; and they stood still in the 
prison gate (or high gate oo east end of the bridge). 


off. The events of the day, viewed in connection 
with the now repaired and beautified state of the 
city, raised the popular feeling to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm, and the fame of their rejoicings 
was spread far and near. 

44. portions of the law—i. e., prescribed by tho 
law. for Judah rejoiced for the priests and.. . 
Levites that waited. The cause of this general 
satisfaction was either the full restoration of the 
temple service and the re-organized provision for 
the permanent support of the ministry, or it was 
the splous character and eminent gifts of the 
guardians of religion. 45. the singers and the 
porters kept , . , the ward of the purification— 
i. e., took care that no unclean person was allowed. 
to enter within the precincts of the sacred build- 
ing. This was the official duty of the porters (2 
Chr, xxiii. 19), with whom, owing to the pressure 
of circumstances, it was deemed expedient that 


Israel separated 
47 
singers and the 


things unto the 
of Asron, 


— every day 


13 ON that day ‘they read in the book of Moses in the audience of the 
2 Moabite should not come into the congregation of God for ever; because 


they met not the children of 
hired *Balaam against them, 


3 God turned the curse into a blessing. Now it came to : 
had heard the law, “that they separated from Israel all the mixed 


multitude. 


4 And before this, Eliashib the priest, 
5 chamber of the house of our God, teas allied unto Tobiah: and he had 


prepared for him a ¢ chamber, 


offerings, the frankincense, and tke vessels, and the tithes of the corn, 
the new wine, and the oil, ‘(which was commanded to be given to the 


Levites, and the singers, and the 
6 But in all this time was not I at 


tieth year of Artaxerxes king of Babylon came I unto the king, and 


the singers should be associated as assistants. 
47. all Israel. . . sanctified holy 


NEHEMIAH XIIL 


raise and thanksgiving unto God. And all Israe! in the days of} BC # 
tubbabel, and in the days of Nehemiah, gave the portions 


Jrom strangers. 


of the |» Thai. 
his portion: and they “sanctified doly | S**>=% 
vites; and the Levites sanctified them unto the children st 
read 
ters 
ople; and therein was found written, “that the Ammonite and the|* — — 
«x 
Israel with bread and with water, but| moet 
that he should curse them: ‘howbeit our “sone 
pass, when they |+ poi ne 
Mic 25 
fchaa 
Shaving the oversight of the See 
2 being set 
where aforetime they laid the meat Sco 
# the com 
: : of the 
porters,) and the offerings of the priests. = 
Jerusalem: ‘for in the two and thir- Bente 
"ei 
first in reference to the Ezyptians who accom- 
ithes |i SS aod Lev. eit Re diy? Tos Eevet (Exod 


the Levites, &c, The people, selecting the tithes 
and first-fruits, devoted them to the use of the 
Levites, to whom they belonged by appointment 
of the law. The Levites acted in the same way 
with the tithes due from them to the priests. 
Thus all classes of the people displayed a con. 
scientious fidelity in paying the dues to the 
temple, and the servants of God* who were ap- 
pointed to minister in it, 

CHAP. XIII. 1-9.—Urox THE READING OF THE 

W SEPARATION IS MADE FROM THE MIXED 
Motirupg 


1, On that day. This was not immediately 
consequent on the dedication of the city wall and 
— but after Nehemiah’s return frem the 

ersian court to Jerusalem, his absence having 
extended overs considerable period. The trans- 
action here described probably took place on one 
of the periodical occasions for the public reading 
of the law, when the people’s attention was par- 
ticularly directed to some violations of it which 

led for immediate correction. There is another 
instance afforded, in addition to those which have 
already fallen under our notice, of the great ad- 
vantage resulting from the public and periodical 
reading of the Divine law. Jt was an established 
provision for the religions instruction of the 
peeve for diffusing a knowledge and a reverence 

r the sacred volume, as well as for removing 
those errors and corruptions which might, in the 
course of time, have crept in. the Ammonite 
and the Moabite should not come into the con- 
gregation of God for ever. This by no means 
implied the exclusion of proselytes from either of 
these pations from the privileges of worshipping 
the true God in Israel, but only that they could 
not be incorporated into the Israelitish kingdom, 
nor united in ee relations with that — 
(Deut. Xxiil, 3,4). This appeal to the aut — 
of the Divine law led to a dissolution of a 
heathen alliances (ch. ix, 2; Ezrax. 3). 3. separ. 
ated from Israel all the mixed multitude [s2}— 


the motley mass of foreigners with whem the 
Jews had contracted se The word occurs 


& before this. The practice of these mired 
im open neglect or violation of the law, 
pontifical 


hed tothetemple. The laxity of bi principles, 
is iently apparent 


than by supposing that, in the 
priests sn the cessation of the services, the 
blic building, 


erusal 

that, as Nehemish had 

=. on the expiry of his 
2 


term 
ed his government, he had gone not to 
pleura ees to use great hberties, and, there 


Shushan. in the two end thirtieth year of Arta- 
King of Babylod. (See on Ezra vi ©) 
How long he remained there is not expressly said, 


The violation NEHEMIAH XIII. 


7 Safter certain days Sobtained I leave of the king: and I came to Jeru- 
salem, and understood of the evil that Eliashib did for Tobiah, in 
8 preparing him a chamber in the courts of the house of God. And it 
grieved me sore: thefefore /I cast forth all the household stuff of Tobiah 
9 out of the chamber. Then I commanded, and they ‘cleansed the cham- 
bers; and thither brought I again the vessels of the house of God, with 
the meat offering and the frankincense. 
10 And I perceived that the portions of the Levites had *not been given 
them: for the Levites and the singers, that did the work, were fled every 
11 one to this field. Then 4contended I with the rulers, and said, *Why is 
the house of God forsaken? And I gathered them together, and set them 
12 in their "place. Then ‘brought all Judah the tithe of the corn, and the 
13 new wine, and the oil, unto the *treasuries. And I made treasurers over 
the treasuries, Shelemiah the priest, and Zadok the scribe; and of the 
Levites, Pedaiah: and %next to them ae Hanan the son of Zaccur, the 
son of Mattaniah: for they were counted “faithful; and their office was 
to distribute unto their brethren. 

Remember “me, O my God, concerning this, and wipe not out my 
11 good deeds that I have done for the house of my God, and for the 
12 offices thereof. 

In those days saw I in Judah some treading wine-presses °on the 
sabbath, and bringing in sheaves, and lading asses; as also wine, grapes, 
and figs, and all manner of burdens, ? which they brought into Jerusalem 
on the sabbath day: and I testified against them in the day wherein they 
16 sold victuals. There dwelt men of Tyre also therein, which brought fish, 

and all manner of ware, and sold on the sabbath unto the children of 
17 Judah, and in Jerusalem. Then I contended with the nobles of Judah, 
and said unto them, What evil thing is this that ye do, and profane the 


14 


15 


of the Sabbath. 


B.C. 445, 


® at the end 
of days, 
®Orl 
earnestly 
reqie.ted. 
J ts 60.9. 
Mark 11,16 
17. 
John 2. 13, 
9 2Chr, 29. 5, 
h ch. 10, 87. 


7 standing. 

© ch. 12. 44 

8 Or, store- 
houses. 

® at their 
band 

™1 Cor. 4, 2 

10it was 
upon 
them. 

® ch. 5.19% 

Nkind- 
esses, 

120r obser 
vations, 

° Kx, 20. 10, 

P ch. 10. 31. 
Jer. 17. 3t. 


but “after certain days,” which is a Scripture 
be comp ng Ad for a year or a number of years, he 
obtained leave to resume the government of Jeru- 
salem ; and, to his deep mortification and regret, 
found matters in the neglected and disorderly 
state here described. Such gross irregularities as 
were practised—such i hodrsbame rt & corruptions 
as had crept in—evidently imply the lapse of a 
considerable time. Besides, they exhibit the 
cbaracter of Eliashib, the high priest, in a most 
unfavourable light; for whilst he ought, by his 
office, to have preserved the inviolable 7 of 
the temple and its Se his influence had 
been direotly exercised for evil; especially, he had 

ven permission and countenance to a most in- 

ecent outrage—the appropriation of the best 
apartments in the sacred building to a heathen 
governor, one of the worst and most determined 
enemies of the people aud the worship of God. 
The very first reform Nehemiah, oa his second 
visit, resolved upon, was the stopping of this gross 
profanation; and the ehamber which had been 
polluted by the residence of the idolatrous Am- 
monite waa, after undergoing the process of ritual 
purification (Num. xy. 9), restored to its proper 
use—a storehouse for the sacred vessels. 

10-14.—NEHEMIAH REFORMS THE OFFICES IN 
THE HovseE oF Gop. 

10, And I perceived that the portions of the 
Levites had not been given them. The people, 
disgusted with the malversations of Eliashib or 
the lax and irregular performance of the sacred 
rites, withheld the tithes, so that the ministers of 
religion were compelled for their livelihood to 
withdraw to their patrimonial possessions 12 the 
country; the temple services had ceased; all re- 
ligious duties fallen into neglect; and the money 
put into the sacred ay squandered in the 


entertainment of an Ammonite heathen. an open 
and contemptuous enemy of God and his people. 
The return of the pe rcencr put an end to these 
disgraceful and profane proceedings. He admin- 
istered a sharp rebuke to those priests, to whom 
the management _of the temple and its services 
was committed (Eliashib not being mentioned, it is 
probable that he had died), for the total neglect of 
their duties, and the violation of the solemn pro- 
mises which they bad made to him at bis depar- 
ture. He upbraided them with the serious charge 
of having not only withheld from men their dues, 
but of having robbed God, by neglecting the care 
of His house and service. And thus, having roused 
them to a sense of duty: and incited them to tes- 
tify their godly sorrow for their criminal negligence 
by renewed devotedness to their sacred work, 
Nebemish restored the temple services, by recall- 
ing the dispersed Levites to the regular discharge 
of their duties, while the people at large, per- 
ceiving that their contributions would be no 
longer perverted to improper uses willingly 
brought in their tithes as formerly. en of in- 
tegrity and good report were appointed to act as 
trustees of the sacred treasures, and thus order, 
seal and active service re-established in the 
temple. 

15-31,—THE VIOLATION OF THE SABBATH. 

15, In those days saw I in Judah some treading 
wine-presses on the sabbath. The cessation of 
the temple services was necessarily followed by a 
public profavation of the Sabbath, and this had 

one so far that labour was carried on in the 
jelds, and fish brought to the markets, on the 
sacred day. Nehemiah took the decisive step of 
ordering the city gates to be shut, and not to be 
opened, till the Sabbath was past ; and in order to 
ensure the faithful execution of this order, be 


Nehemiah reforms 


this evil upon us, and upon this city ? 
Israel by profaning the sabbath. 


19 d it came te 


NEHEMIAH XIII. 


18 sabbath day? Did not your fathers thus, and did not our God bring all 
i yet ye ™bring more wrath upon 


pass, that when the gates of Jerusalem 


certain abuses, 
B.C, 431. 
13 add flerce 


* began to be 


dark before the sabbath, I commanded that the gates shouid be shut, and| 1. 


charged that thcy should not be opened till after the sabbath: 


h. 7.3. 
"and somge| °.* 


Jer. 17, 21, 
of my servants set I at the gates, that there should no burden be brought | 1 before the 
20 in on the sabbath day. fo the merchants, and sellers of all kind of ware, | , a F 
21 lodged without Jerusalem onee or twice. Then I testified against them, | sO. imutti- 
and said unto them, Why lodge ye 4 about the wall ? if ye do so again, I| tude. 
will * hands on you. From that time forth came they no more on the Th, eon 
22 And I commanded the Levites that “they should cleanse themselves, and | kxra 9.2 
that they should come and keep the gates, to sanctify the sabbath day; 7. 
Remember me, O m God, concerning this also, and spare me aceording | {ospesk 
to the 5 greatness of thy mercy. 18 of people 
23 — In those days also saw I Jews that 8 had married wives of Ashdod, of ee 
24 Ammon, and of Moab: and their children spake half in the speech of |, B00?! ‘ 
Ashdod, and !’ could not speak in the Jews’ lan lage, but aceording to the | i# or, revilea 
25 language 18 of each people. And I ‘contended with them, and cursed Bc 4 
them, and “smote certain of them, and plucked off their hair, and made} pewr * 
them swear "by God, saying, Ye shall not give your daughters unto their | Isa 60 6, 
26 sons, nor take their daughters unto your sons, or for yourselves. Did Ree 
“not Solomon king of Israel sin by these things? yet “among many| “, ‘** 
nations was there no king like him, who was be oved of his God, and | «ix 11.1. 
God made him king over all Israel: nevertheless even him did out-|* agen 1%, 
27 landish women cause to sin. Shall we then hearken unto you to do se ise. 
all this great evil, to ¥ transgress against our God in marrying strange} cnr 1.12 
wives ? ¥ Ezra 10. 2. 
28 And one of the sone of *Joiada, the son of Eliashib the high priest, Se: seh 
tas son-in-law to Sanballat the Horonite: therefore I chased him from| ps 0. ¢ 


29 me. Remember “them, O my 
priesthood, and the 
30 Thus ‘cleansed I them from all 


31 of the je he and the Levites, every one in his business; and for the 
wood o and for the first-fruits. Remember 


ering, 


at times appointed, 
me, O my God, 


for good. 


God, because they have defiled the |, 18. 


*covenant of the priesthood, and of the Levites, Meese 
strangers, and “appointed the wards | Mai 2 4. 

* ch. 10. 30, 

@ ch. 12,1. 


stationed some of his own servants as guards, to | hair of offenders seems to be a punishment rather 


prevent the introduction of any commodities on 
that day. On the merchants and various dealers 
finding admission refused them, they set tp booths 
outside the walle, in hopes of still driving a traffic 
with the peasantry, but the governor threatened, 
if they continued, to adopt violent measures for 
theirremoval. For this purpose a body of Levites 
was stationed as sentinels at the gate, with dis. 
cretionary powers to protect the sanctification of 
the Sabbath. 

24, could not speak in the Jews’ language, 
but according to the language of each people 
—& mongrel dialect, imbibed from their mothers, 


together with foreign Principles and habits, 26, 
cursed [02%x}—reproached them bitterly, smote 


e+ + and plucked off nog hair. To cut off the 


disgraceful than Severe; yet it is supposed that 

pain was added to disgrace, and that they tore off 

ae with violence, ag if they were plucking a 
ird alive, 


31. Remember me, O my God, for good. This 
prayer for the Divine blessing, which Nehemiah 
requently ejaculated and wrote, was an exptes- 
sion of his ardent wish or his desire to have the 
apostate priests punished, and his own zealous 
services acknowledged and Tewarded, according 
to the spirit of the old dispensation.’ How long 
Nehemiah lived and governed after these important 
reformations, the sacred history does not inform 
us; and Josephus (* Antiquities,’ b. XL, ch. v., 
sec. 8) says no more than that he had attained an 
advanced age at his death, 


THE 
BOOK OF ESTHER. 


A Now. it came to pass, in the days “of Ahasuerus, (this is Ahasuerus} B..sn. 
which reigned from India even unto Ethiopia, over an hundred and CHAP. L 

2 seven and twenty provinces,) chat in those days, when the king Ahasu- |¢ maraz.1. 
erus “sat on the throne of his kingdom, which was in “Shushan the palace, | ° 1 Kt 1. 46. 

3 in the third year of his reign, he “made a feast unto all his princes and |. rent & 
his servants; the power of Persia and Media, the nobles and princes of| ch.2.3.. 

4 the provinces, being before him: when he showed the riches of his glori- er 
ous on, and the honour of his excellent majesty, many days, even | 4 Sha ane 
an hundred and fourscore days. Mark 6. 21. 


CHAP. L 1-22—AnasUERUS MAKES ROYAL 
Frasts. 

1. Ahasuerus [e7)WnN (see Gesenius, sub voce); 
the Septuagint has AprafepEns]. But it is now 

nerally agreed amongst learned men (Justi, 
Lichhorn, Rosenmiiller, Milman, &c.; see ‘Intro- 
duction’ to this book) that the Ahasuerus men- 
tioned in this episode is the Xerxes who figures 
in Grecian history. Xerxes is called, in the cunei- 
form inscriptions on the ruins of Persepolia, 
Khshérsh’, according to Grotefend (in ‘Heeren 
Ideen,’ i., pp. 588, 692); or Khéarsha, according to 
Saint Martin, (‘Journal Asiatic,’ February, 1823, 
p. 83). Herodotus says (b. vi., 98) that Xepfns is 
equivalent to ’Apnéos, @ warrior. Reland (‘ Dis- 
sert, de Vet. Ling. Persia,’ sec. 154) says that it is 
composed of two Persian words, Shir-Shah—i. e., 
lion-king (Rosenmiiller, ‘Biblical Geography,’ i., 
pp. 258, — This conclusion rests both on cer- 

in chronological data (see ‘ Introduction’ to this 
book) and on the eharacter of that celebrated 
monarch,—despotic, capricious, fickle, reckless of 
human lives, and immersed in sensual pleasures. 
These were exactly the attributes of him who is 
represented in this book as bearing the dynastic 
title of Ahasuerus; and on the assumption that 
this identification is well founded, the deliverance 
of the Jews, which is the grand subject of interest 
in this record, took place a few years before Ezra’s 
departure for Jerusalem. this is Ahasuerus 


which reigned. . . over an hundred and seven. 


and twenty provinces [ny7p]—a district, under 


the jurisdiction of a prefect or viceroy. Such a 
overnor in Persia was called a satrap, the etymo- 
ogy of which, ina to Sir John Malcolm 

(‘ History of Persia’), is Chattra-pati, ‘lord of the 

umbrella.’ Herodotus (b. iii., 80-97) divides Persia 

proper into twenty satrapies. ut taking the 
empire at large, there was, of course, vastly greater 
numbers, Darius (Hystaspes) appointed a hun- 
dred and twenty governors (Dan. vi. 1, 2), and 
here Xerxes is described as reigning over a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven provinces (cf. Josephus, 

* Antiquities,’ b. xi, ch. vi., sec. 1); but there is 

no discrepancy:in these statements; for the divi- 

sion was not so much a geographical distribution 

of the land, as a classification of the different 
tribes who inhabited the conquered lands, accord- 
ing to the amount of tribute respectively exacted 
ofthem, ‘Asia Minor alone contained ten satrap- 
les or provinces’ (‘Heeren Ideen,’ part i., division 

i., pp. 175-181). The Ethiopians are expressly 

mentioned by Herodotus (b. vii., chs. lxix., xx.) 

in the list of nations who were compelled to fur- 

nish a contingent of ye to the expedition of 


Xerxes against Greece. 2. when the king Ahasu- 
erus sat on the throne of his kingdom—i. ¢,, in 
the third year of his reign. im Shushan the 
palace [\wiw, a lily: ‘Morea Sisyrynchium, Ker. 
Tris Sisyrynchium’ ial By some bod it is 
supposed that the extraordinary abundance of that 
flower in the neighbourhood gave. the name of 
Shushan, the City, to this locality. Zoftus, also 
A theneus and Stephen of Byzantium, as cited by 
Bochart (‘Sacred pooraplyy part ii; Kinneir, 
‘Memoir on the Persian Empire,’ p. 98), says, 
‘Shus, in the Pehlevi, signifies “‘pleasant.”” Susa, 
Sts, or Shish, the capital of Susiana, and of all 
Persia, the favourite winter residence of the 

ersian kings. It has been attempted to prove 
that there were two cities of this name in the 
province of Susiana—one, the Shushan of Scrip- 
tare, in the Bakhtigsli mountains; the other, the 
Susa of the Greeks. It was supposed that the 
scriptural expression, ‘‘Shushan the palace” (cf. 
Dan. viii. 1, 2), was indicative of a distinction from 
some other city of the same name (‘Journal of the 
Geographical Society,’ vol. ix., p. 85), but the 
reasoning was based on fallacious grounds. That 
Shushan and Susa are one and the same we learn 
from the agreement of Josephus with Scripture (ch. 
li. 3, 8; iil, 15; Neb, i. 1; Loftus, ‘Chaldea and 
Susiana,’ p. 338), ‘‘In Shushan the palace” [jwwa 
m7pz0]—in Shushan, the citadel fortress. There 


was at Susa a remarkable edifice, the erection of 
which Josephus ascribes to Daniel (ch. viii. 27: cf. 
‘ Antiquities,’ b. x., ch. xi., sec. 7), distinguished 
for its vastness, elaborate architecture, and fresh- 
ness of appearance—owing, as Reland says, to the 
hardness of the stone—which was, like the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, used as a mausoleum for the Persian 
and Parthian kings, and the custody of which was 
committed by the will of the founder to the 
custody of a Jewish governor. The Jewish bis- 
torian places this tower, as the present text of his 
history reads, at Ecbatana in Media; but Jerome, 
who professes to quote it verbatim from the copies 
in use in the fourth century, places it (‘Commentary’ 
on Dan. viii. 2) at Susa in Persia. Josephus calls 
the tower Baris (cf, NSU al b. xv., ch. iii.), 
almost identical with the Hebrew original which 
we translate, ‘‘Shushan the palace” (see further, 
Loftus, ‘Chaldws and Susiana,’ p. 338; Ker Porter's 
‘Travels,’ii., pp. 411-414). 3, made a feast unto all 
his princes and his servants. Banquetson so grand 
a scale, and extending over so great a period, have 
not been unfrequently provided by the luxurious 
monarchs of Eastern countries, both in ancient 
{especially in, Assyria and Babylon, Dan. v. 13 
Herodotus,’ ix. 110; ‘ Dis, Sic.,’ ii, 20: cf, Botta’s 


‘Lhe great feast ESTHER I. of king Ahasuerus, 


5 And when these days were epee the king made a feast unto all the|_3 ©. #19. 
people that were ‘present in Shushan the palace, both unto great and | ! found. 

6 small, seven days, in the court of the garden of the king’s palace; where ea 

were white, green, and *blue Aangings, fastened with cords of fine linen |. Or. of | 


and purple to silver rings and pillars of marble: ‘the beds were of gold | porpbyre, 


and silver, upon a pavement of red, and blue, and white, and black ce 


7 marble. And they gave them drink in vessels of gold, (the vessels being | and als- 
diverse one from another,) and royal wine in abundance, according to| baster,and 
8 the state of the king. And the drinking was according to the law; none| 220 0f 


blue 


did compel: for so the king had appointed to all the officers of his house, | colour. 


* Monuments,’ plates 51 to 67; 107 to 114; ‘Nineveh arco which was enclosed with fine carved 
and its Remains,’ ii.,.p. 244) and modern times. attice work. It was covered with a pavilion, 
The early portion of this festive season, however, | whieh rested upon fine pillars. This tent-palace 
seems to have been dedicated to amusemeut, { was lined with gold and silver brocade, and five 
particularly an exhibition of the magnificence and | painted linen; and, when lighted up with a great 
treasures of the court, and it was closed by a] many torches, presented a very beautiful appear- 
Special feast of seven days’ continuance, given to | ance, shading hke figured wainacot’ (cf. also Della 
all'classes of the inhabitants, within the gardens | Vallé’s descriptiou of a banquet gives by Shah 
of the royal palace. The ancient palace of Susa | Abbas I. to the nobles of Persia on the news of a 
has been recently disinterred from an‘ incumbent | national victory over the Turks: ‘ Travels,’ part 
mass of earth and ruins; andin that palace, which | ii. ; ses also ‘Nineveh and Babylon,’ p. 530). The 
is, beyond all doubt, the actual edifice referred to fashion in the houses of the great, on festive occa. 
in this passage, there is a great hall of marble sions, was to decorate the chambers from the 
pillars, ‘The position of the great colonnade | middle of the wall downwards with damask or 
corresponds with the account here given. It| velvet hangings of variegated colours suspended 
stands on an elevation in the centre of the mound, | on hooks, or taken down at pleasure. the beds 
the remainder of which we may well imagine to | were of gold and silver—i.e., the couches ou 
have been occupied, after the Persian fashion, which, according to Oriental fashion, the guests 
with a garden and fountains. Thus the colon- reclined, aud which were either formed of gold and 
nade would ope the “court of the garden of | silver, or inlaid with ornaments of those costly 
the king’s palace,” with its “ pillars of marble.” | metals, stood on the elevated floor of parti-coloured 
am even inclined to believe the expression, marble. It must be mentioned asa remarkablecon- 
“‘Shushan the palace,” applies especially to this firmation of the truth of this record, which the 
rtion of the existing ruins, ia contradistinction to Providence of God has furnished to the church in 
he citadel and the city of Shushan’ (Loftus, ‘Chal- | this sceptical age, that Susa, like Nineveh, has 
dza and piens Or it might be the quadrangle, recently been exhumed from the accumulated 
denominated by Mr, Ferguson the ‘temple court,’ | rubbish of ages, and the very spot where the 
at Khorsabad. royal festivities were held has, within the last 
6, Where were white, green, and blue hangings, | few years, been actually revealed. There have 
&c. (Wn, fine white linen; Septuagint, Buocos. | been discovered the remains of the ancient palace 
“Green” [bp13, cotton; Septuagint, xépmacos}, | Of Shushav, some of the marble columns in the 
“And blue” [ndan]—ceruleau purples, cloth dyed | 8arden, and the small coloured stones or painted 


: ‘ ¢ .. | tiles which formed the tesselated pavement. 
with a colouring matter obtained from the helix That pavement is still in existence ; a in the 


Janthina (Linn,), a species of mussel found in the marble pillars, in the sculpt 
Mediterranean. [Septuagint, baxwSos,] fastenec | relics Bs royal ae grees $a ee 
with cords of fine linen [y13, often used in later lying about the place, there has been obtained an 
Hebrew synonymously with wy’, the fine linen of unexpected confirmation of the truth of this 
Egypt]. ‘The divan, or hall of audience in an | singular record. The glory of the ancient auto- 
tern palace, as also the room for receiving | crat of Persia has long ago passed away, and 
guests in private houses, is generally covered with nothivg but the relics of the sumptuous Tanne: 
@ Persian carpet, round which are placed cushions ality, which in so extensive a scale of even royal 
of different shape and size, in cases of gold and | magnificence he ractised, are found. The news. 
silver work, or of scarlet cloth embroidered ; papers of 1853 informed us that the commissioners 
these are occasionally moved into the courts and engaged under the mediation of England and 
gardens, and placed under the Shamyanah for the Russia, in making the boundary-line between 
accommodation of company,’ Woke ‘Oriental | Persia and Turkey, made those discoveries at 
Mem.’) As to ‘the beds of gold and silver,’ they | Shushan (see also Loftus, ‘Chaldeea and Susiana,’ 
seem to have been in Persia the exclusive privi- | 364). 7. they gave them drink in vessels of gold. 
lege of royalty. Couches of gold and silver are | There is reason to believe fram this account, as 
mentioned by Herodotus and Diodorus Sicu'us as | well as from ch. v. 6; vii. 2, 7, 8, where the 
used both amongst the Persians and the Parthians ;| drinking of wine occupies by far the most pro- 
and while beds of brass and iron were common, | minent place in the description, that this was a 
the corpse of Cyrus was found by Alexander | banquet rather than a_feast. From accounts of 
deposited on a golden bedstead. It was customary | travellers in modern Persia the same practice 
amongst the Persians to recline at meals on “beds,” premais, Della Vallé gives av account of a royal 
or sofas, as we should call them. Sometimes tem- anquet, which furnishes an exact parallel to the 
porary erections of this elegant and attractive | one that was beld at Shushan the palace, ‘ where,’ 
character were made io gardens oron the flat roofs says that accurate reporter, ‘ though the wine-cup 
of the bps Sir John Chardin (‘ Travels,’ ii, | was always going round, no one was compelled to 
p. 116) thus describes the nuptial feast of a Persian drink more than he pleased,’ Notwithstanding 
prince. ‘The feast ves ae ou a terrace of the | this freedom from bacchanalian revelry and com- 


A new queen 


king Ahasuerus. 


10 On the seventh day, when the heart of the kivg was merry with wine 
he commanded Mehuman, Biztha, Harbona, B ee : 
Zethar, and Carcas, the seven *chamberlains that served in the presence | ‘5. 

11 of Ahasuerus the king, to “bring Vashti the queen before the king with 


12 was *fair to look on. 


e and his anger burned in him. 


16 And 


18 but she came not. 


19 Thus shall there arise too much contempt and wrath. 


ESTHER I. 


9 that they should do according to every man’s pleasure. 
queen made a feast for the women iz the royal house which belonged to 


to be chosen. 


Also Vashti the |_ 3. 5% 

4 Or, 
eunuchs, 

J Pro. 16. 9. 
Pro, 23, 29, 


igtha, and Abagtha,} 3 


8 good of 
the crown royal, to show the people and the princes her beauty: for she coun- 
_But the queen Vashti refused to come at the king’s| sam ss 
commandment ®by zs chamberlains: therefore was the king very wroth,| 28am. 14 
25, 
Then the king said to the ’wise men, which *knew the times, (for|. ee on 
14 so was the king’s manner toward all that knew law and judgment; and| bythe 
the next unto hint was Carshena, Shethar, Admatha, Tarshish, Meres, | »#=¢ef 
Marsena, and Memucan, the ‘seven princes of Persia and Media, which = ee 
15 saw the king’s face, and which sat the first in the kingdom,) What “shall | ¢ Jer. .0. 7. 
we do unto the queen Vashti according to law, because she hath not per-| Dea? !* 
formed the commandment of the king Ahasuerus by the chamberlains? ree ld 
Memucan answered before the king and the princes, Vashti the | Mett.2 1 
queen hath not done wrong to the king only, but also to all the princes, |? LChr.'2s% 
and to all the people that are in all the provinces of the king Ahasuerus. : ee ar 
17 For this deed of the queen shall come abroad unto all women, so that they | ? What to 
shall despise their husbands in their eyes, when it shall be reported, The | , °° 
king Ahasuerus commanded Vashti the queen to be brought in before him, tern 
Likewise shall the ladies of Persia and Media say this | _ the king. 
day unto all the king’s princes, which have heard of the deed of the queen. | ° [ome 
1 8If it please the Prehiyea 
king, let there go a royal commandment °from him, and let it be written | pase not 
among the laws of the Persians and the Medes, }that it be not altered,| S¥'y, 
Dan 68 


That Vashti come no more before king Ahasuerus; and let the king give 


pulsion, ‘ banquets of wine’ are more rominently 
noticed in this history than feasts. hat pnum- 
ber of guests were entertained at this feast in 
Shushan we are not informed. But if the rulers of 
all the 127 provinces, with their principal atten- 
dants, and the officers of Ahasuerus's court, were all 
present, the company must have been immense. 
And yet every.guest drank out of a golden goblet 
different in design and form from the rest—a 
prodigal display of art which almost transcends 
imagination. 9, Also Vashti the queen made a 
feast for the women. The celebration was 
double; for, as accordivg to the Oriental fashion 
the sexes do not intermingle in society, the 
court ladies were entertained in a separate apart- 
ment by the queen. She was iv circumstances 
to provide a sumptuous entertainment on an ex- 
tensive scale; for the dignified rank of queen 
was supported by ample revenues, not depen- 
dent on the good-will of the king, but fixed by the 
law and usage of the country Aad esti: pals, 
98; ‘Athen. Deipn.,’ b. i., p. 33). She possessed 
great power over the women of the court— 
amounting, according to some authorities, to from 
330 to 360 concubines—and frequently exercised it 
in a very despotic manner in the harem (Quintus 
Curtius, ‘Exped. Alex.,’ b. iii., p. 28). Altbough 
the queen could, to a certain extent, use great 
freedom, she was as completely at the will of the 
king as the veriest slave in the country (Hero- 
dotus, b. ix., p. 111). 

10, On the seventh day, when the heart of 
the king was merry with wine. As the feast- 
days advanced, the drinking was more freely 
indulged in, so that the eon was usually marked 


by great excesses of revelry. he commanded... 
the seven chamberlains. These were the eunuchs 
who had eet of the royal harem. The refusal 
of Vashti to obey an order which required her to 
make an indecent exposure of herself before o 
company of drunken revellers was becoming both 
the modesty of her sex and her rank as queen ; 
for, according to Persian customs, the queen, 
even more than the wives of other men, was 
secluded from the public gaze: and had not tle 
king’s blood been heated with wine, or bis reason 
overpowered by force of offended pride, he would 
have perceived that his own honour as well as 
hers was consulted by her dignified conduct. 

13. Then the king said to the wise men. These 
without whose advice as 
to the proper time of doing a thing, the Persiau 
kings never did take any step whatever; aud tbe 
persons named in the following verse were the 
seven counsellors” (see on Ezra, vii. 4 who 
formed the state ministry. The eminence of their 
station in the Persian court is expressed by ‘their 
seeing the king’s face,’ (this is metaphorical 
applied to the angels, Matt. xviii. 10; Luke i. 9). 
‘he combined wisdom of all, it seems, was enlisted 
to consult with the king what course should be 
taken after so unprecedented an occurrence as 
Vashti’s disobedience of the royal] summons. | It 
is scarcely possible for us to imagine the aetonish- 
ment produced. by such a refusal in a country and 
a court where the will of the sovereign was 
absolute. The assembled grandces were petrified 
with horror at the daring affront; alarm for the 
consequences that might ensue to each of them 
whose authority was abeolute and arbitrarily 


were probably the magi 


Mordecai the ESTHER II. nursing-father of Esther. 


20 her royal estate "unto another that is better than she. And when the} 26a. 
king’s decree which he shall make shall be published throughout all his | i uato ber 
empire, (for it is great,) all the wives shall 4 give to their husbands honour,| = 
both to great and small. . oe, |S Eph. 6.98, 

21 And the saying pleased the king and the princes; and the king did oui. ie, 

22 according to the word of Memucan: for he sent letters into all the king’s | 2 - 
provinces, *into every province according to the writing thereof, and to| in the eyes 
every people after their language, that every man should bear ‘rule in his “4 ake. 
own house; and 1% that 7¢ should be published according to the language |, >% 
of every people. t Eph 6 $2 

2 AFTER these things, when the wrath of king Ahasuerus was ap- Faint yy 
peased, he remembered Vashti, and what she had done, and “what was 

2 decreed against her. Then said the king’s servants that ministered unto] it accard- 

3 him, Let *there be fair young virgins sought for the king: and let the| ive to the 
king appoint officers in all the provinces of his ee tar. that they may 
gather together all the fair young virgins unto § ushan the palace, to| people. 
the house of the women, !unto the custody of Hege the king’s chamber- : 
lain, keeper of the women; and let their things for purification be given | « en 1.10. 

4 them: and let the maiden which pleaseth the king be queen instead of ae, 
Vashti. And the thing pleased the king; and he did so. LEL 1.2. 

5 _ Now in Shushan the palace there was a certain Jew, whose name 2as | 1 usto the 
Mordecai, the son of Jair, the son of Shimei, the son of Kish, a Ben-| hana 


exercised in his own household, next seized on 
their minds; and the sounds of bacchanalian 
revelry were hushed into deep and anxious con- 
sultation what punishment to inflict on the re- 
fractory queen. Buta purpose was to be served 
by the flattery of the king and the enslavement 
of all women. The counsellors were too intoxi- 
cated or obsequious to oppose the courtly advice 
of Memucan. It was unauimously resolved, with 
& wise regard to the public interests of the nation, 
that the punishment of Vashti could be nothing 
short of degradation from her royal dignity. The 
doom was according] Pronounced and made 
known in all oy of the empire. 
CHAP. II. 1-20.—Esrurg cHosen TO BE QUEEN. 
1. After these things, when the wrath of king 
Ahasuerus was appeased. On Tecovering from 
the violent excitement of his revelry and rage, the 
king was pierced with poignant nhs She for the 
unmerited treatment he had given to his beautiful 
and dignified queen, But, according to the law, 
which made the word of a Persian king irrevo- 
cable, she could not be restored. His counsellors, 
for their own sake, were solicitous to remove his 
disquietude, and hastened to recommend the 
adoption of all suitable means for gratifying their 
royal master with another consort of equal or 
superior attractions to those of his divorced queen. 
6 Persian monarch could legally choose a wife 
only from six noble families ( erodotus, iii., 84). 
But, of course, in the exercise of absolute power, 
he could break through this restriction; and in 
existing circumstances, irritable, and depressed 
by the disastrous issue of his expedition into 
Greece, he was urged Py, his politic counsellors, 
who were desirous of iverting his mind from 
gloomy reflections, to search the kingdom for a 
queen. In the despotic countries of the East the 
custom obtains that, when an order fis sent to a 
family for a young damsel to repair to the royal 
palace, the parents, however unwilling, dare not 
refuse the honour for their daughter ; and although 
they know that when she is once into the royal 
arem they will never see her again, they are 
obliged to yield a silent and passive compliance. 
In some countries of ——" at the present day, 


the method adapted by the Persian counsellors to 
rocure & wife for their royal master continues to 
ursued. From the ‘Courier Russe,’ June, 

1 copied into all the English newspapers, we 
learn that the young Emperor of China, having 
reached the age of fourteen, the time had come 
when a wife had to be chosen for him. One bhun- 
dred and twenty young girls, from eleven to twelve 
years old, were admitted to the on an 
opeotoe mere: Shale March), as candidates for 
the queexship. ven were selected from the 
number, who had to submit to an examination 
before the rye mother—whose business it is, 
in the court of Pekin, to make the choice. Letters 
from Pekin (2d April) give the additional intelli- 
gence that the young lady upon whom the choice 
of the prince and his mother fell was born at 
Monkdon, in the province of Ching-King, that she 
has attained her eleventh year, gud that she was 
extremely beautiful. On the occasion referred to in 
Shushan (Herodotus, b. vi., 32), a general search 


throughout the empire, in the hope that, from 
their ranks, the disconsolate monarc might select 
one for the honour of succeeding to the royal 
honours of Vashti. The damsels, on arrival at 
the palace, were brought to the “house of the 
women” [O'¥}] ™3]—i. ., the harem, a portion of 
the palace constituting an entire and separate 
domicile, and furnished largely, as the ‘Targum’ 
says, with baths, unguents, and ercy material 
conducive to luxury, ornament, and cleanliness, 
They were placed under the custody of ‘‘Hege 
the king’s chamberlain, keeper of the women” 
[o'9], the chief eunuch,—usually a repulsive old 
man, on whom the court ladies are very depen- 
dent, and whose favour they are always desirous 
to secure, 

5. Now in Shushan the palace there was a cer- 
tain Jew. Mordecai held some office about the 
court. Besides his ancestors as here mente eed, 
the ry Sen on Esther reckons Uzza, one of the 
sons of ~ Vili 
the king’s gate’ (v. 21) does not necessarily imply 
that he was in the humble condition of a porter; 


Mordecai’ care ESTHER II. 


over Esther. 


6 jamite; who ‘had been carried away from Jerusalem with the captivity |_®& 5% 
which had been carried away with *Jeconiah king of Judah, whom |° #Xt 9.11, 

7 Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon had carried away. And he] ,'¢ 
‘brought up Hadassah, that te, Esther, his uncle’s daughter: for she had — s 
neither father nor mother, and the maid twas ‘fair and beautiful; whom | Jer. 22 24 
Panes, when her father and mother were dead, took for his own] sor ay 

aughter. 1 Or, Je- 

8 So it came to pass, when the king’s commandment and his decree was botachia, 
heard, and when many maidens were gathered together unto Shushan |, ?=4?"* 
the eu to the custody of Hegai, that Esther was brought also unto aac 

9 the king’s house, to the custody of Hegaj, keeper of the women. And | ¢ fairof 
the maiden pleased him, and she ¢ obtained kindness of him; and he ayia 
speedily gave her her things for purification, with such things as belonged | cous- 
to her, and seven maidens, which were meet to be given her, out of the; tenance 
king’s house: and She preferred her and her maids unto the best place Pip sssy ay 

10 of the house of the women. Esther had not showed her people nor her} 1XKt 8 60. 
kindred: for Mordecai had charged her that she should “not show ¢é.| Eaa’.6 

11 And Mordecai walked every day before the court of the women’s house, pheaepet 
Tto know how Esther did, and what should become of her. Pro. 18. 7 

12 Now when every maid’s turn was come to go in to king Ahasuerus, | , P= +% 
after that she had been twelve months, according to the manner of the Etec, 
women, (for so were the days of their purifications accomplished, to wit, | ¢ he changed 
six months with oil of myrrh, and six months with sweet odours, and}, » 

13 with other things for the purifying of the women;) then thus came ever. mete 
maiden unto the king; whatsoever she desired was given her to go with| chas 

14 her out of the house of the women unto the king’s house. In the evening |, see 6. 1. 
she went, and on the morrow she returned into the second house of the Hinges 
women, to the custody of Chaashgaz the king’s chamberlain, which kept | of Esther. 
the concubines: she came in unto the king no more, except the king) Sg." ** 
Beet in her, and that she were called by name. setae 

15 ow when the turn of Esther, the daughter of Abihail the uncle of| Acts15.s 


for, according to an institute of Cyrus, all state 


officers were required to wait in the outer courts, 
till they were summoned into the presence-chgm- 
ber. e might therefore have been & person of 
some official dignity (Shaw's ‘Travels’). This man 
had an orphan niece, born daring the exile, under 
his care, who, being distinguished by great per- 
sonal beauty, was one of the young damsels taken 
into the royal harem on this occasion, and had the 
good fortune at_once to gain the good-will of the 
chief eunuch. Her sweet and amiable appearance 
made her a favourite with all who looked on her 
v. 15, last clause). Her Hebrew name (v. 7) was 

sab [from 033, myrtle}, which, on her intro- 
duction into the royal harem, was changed for 
Esther [7198, Persian, the star Venus], indicating 
beauty and good fortune (Gesenius). 

9. he (Hegai) speedily gave her her things for 
purification, with such things as belonged to her 
(cf. v. 12). The seven maidens, one for every day 
of the week, were appointed to attend her in rota- 
tion. Their names are mentioned in the Chaldee 
paraphrase, as well as the day of waiting for each. 
11, Mordecai walked every day before the court 
ofthe women’shouse, The harem is an inviolable 
sanctuary, and what is transacted within ite walls 
is as much a secret to those without as if they 
were thousands of miles away; but hints were 
given him through the eunuchs. 

12, Now when every maid’s turn was come to go 
in to king Ahasuerus. A whole year was spent in 
etc: forthe intended honour. Considerin 

at this took place in 7 palace, the long period 


prescribed, together with the profusion of costly 


and fragrant cosmetics employed, was probably 
required by state etiquette. At the same time, it 
is said that from the dirty and neglected way in 
which the girls of Georgia and Circassia are brought 
up in their humble homes, a sg 3 rocess of puri- 
fication is absolutely necessary before these cele- 
brated beauties are fit for being brought into the 
Turkish markets. Reasons of a similar kind may 
have originated the cleansing processes at Shushan. 
But fragrant perfumes were so indispensable a 
mark of royal gratification to the kiugs of Peraia, 
that these were burnt before them whenever they 
went abroad; and it is most likely, therefore, that 
fondness for cosmetics led to the course described 
in this passage. In fact, gy ite were used pro- 
fusely, without regard either to cost or to quality. 

13. Then thus came every maiden unto the 
king, ‘Gyneceum, the women’s apartment, was, 
in the Susa palace at avy rate, a building distinct 
from the general edifice, separated from ‘“ the 
king’s house” by a court. It was itself composed 
of at least three sets of apartments, viz, apart- 
ments for the virgins, who bad not yet gone into 
the king, oh ren for the concubines, and 
apartments for the queen-consort and the other 
wives. These different portions were under the 
supervision of different persons. Two eunuchs of 
distinction had the charge respeetively of the 
“ first” and of “the second house of the women.” 
The queen-consort was, at avy rate nominally, 
paramount in the third, her authority extendin 
over all its inmates, male and female’ {Rawlinson’s 
* Ancient Monarchies,’ iv., p. 174) 


Haman adeanced ESTHER, III. by the king. 


Mordecai, who had taken her for his daughter, was come to go in unto | _3. 0 51 
the king, she required nothing but. what Hegai the king’s chamberlain, |/ See. os 
the keeper of the women, appointed. And Esther obtained ‘favour in| Deut +6 


16 the sight of all them that looked upon her. So Esther was taken unto| scngeo, 


king Ahasuerus into his house royal, in the tenth month, which és the eee 5 
17 month Tebeth, in the seventh year of his reign, And the king loved 


5 P Pet ae 2 
Esther above all the women, and she obtained grace and 8fayour ®%in his kindness, 


sight more than all the virgins; so that he *set the royal crown upon her | * Boe his 
18 head, and made her queen instead of Vashti. Then the king ‘made al ¢&* 


Pro, 21, 1, 
great feast unto all his princes and bis servants, even Esther’s feast; and |+1Sem 28 


he made a release to the provinces, and gave gifts, according to the ws a. 
state of the king, : Ven pei 
19 And when the virgins were gathered together the second time, | judg 11.0. 
20 then Mordecai sat /in the kino’s gate. Esther had not yet showed Matar 
her kindred nor her people, as Mordecai had charged her: for Esther | ‘°° 


; ch 3.2. 
did the commandment of Mordecai, like as when she was brought up|’ ¢ 


ch, 6, 13, 
with him, 1 Or, 


21 In those days, while Mordecai sat in the king’s gate, two of the king’s ee ape 
chamberlains, 1 Bigthan and Teresh, of those whic kept !the door, WeTe | 12the 
22 wroth, and sought to lay hand on the king Abasuerus. And the thing | . threshold. 


was known to Mordecai, who “told zt unto Esther the queen; and Esther | * °* &* 


x *) . c ehis Pro. 8. 12. 
23 certified the king thereof in Mordecai’s pame. And when inquisition | Eeci 7.9. 


was made of the matter, it was found out; therefore they were both| Fhil2« 


‘hanged on a tree: and it was written in “the book of the Chronicles acto ar 
before the king. 


™ch. 6.1. 
3 __ AFTER these things did kin Ahasuerus promote Haman the son of |- 


CHAP, 3. 
Hammedatha the * Agagite, and advanced him, and set his seat above all | « Num. 2.7. 


2 the princes that were with him. And all the king’s servants, that were | , 18am.158. 


° A > ch, 2. 19, 
in ’the king’s gate, “bowed, and reverenced Haman; for the king had s0 | ¢ Gen. 41,42 


commanded concerning him: but Mordecai “bowed not, nor did Aim <ogeg 
8 reverence, T'hen the king’s servants, which zere in the king’s gate, said | , sin 
unto Mordecai, Why transgressest thou the king’s commandment? 


Ps. 15. 4. 
17, the king loved Esther above all the women. | interest, and at whose instigation, these eunuchs 
The choice fell on Esther, who found favour inthe | may have acted. Through the vigilance of 
eyes of Ahasuerus, and elevated her to the dignity Mordecai, whose fidelity, however, passed un- 


of chief wifeor queen. Theother competitors had | noticed, the design was frustrated, while the 
apartments assigned them in the royal harem, and conspirators were condemned to be executed; and 
were retained in the rank of secondary wives, of | as the matter was recorded in the court annals, 
whom Oriental princes have a great number. he | it became the occasion afterwards of Mordecai’s 
set the royalcrown upon herhead, This consisted | preferment to the place of power and influence 
only of a purple fillet, streaked with white, nah or which, in furtherance of the national interests 
the appearance of a crown of towers, bound round | of the Jews, divine Providence intended him. 
the forehead. 18. the king made a great feast [ee CHAP. III. 1-15.—Ham AN, ADVANCED BY THE 
iA 13 hee ; Septuagint, eroimoe tous yéuous]—made | Kina anp DESPISED By MORDECAI, SEEKS RE- 
the marriage feast. ‘The nuptials were celebrated | VENGE ON ALL THE JEWs, 
by a magnificent entertainment; and, in honour of 1. After these things did king Ahasuerus 
the auspicious occasion, ‘* he made a release to the Promote Haman... and set his seat above all 
rovinces, and gave gifts, according to the state of | the princes—ji. ¢., raised him to the rank of vizier, 
he king.” The dotation of Persian queens con- | or prime confidential minister, whose pre-eminence 
sisted iv consigning to them tbe revenue of certain | in office and power appeared in the elevated state- 
cities, in various parts of the kingdom for defray- air appropriated to that supreme functionary. 
ing their personal and domestic expenditure :—one Such a distinction in seats was counted of vast 
city, for instance, to furnish head-dress, and orna- importance in the formal court of Persia. 2, all 
ments for the face and neck, a second to provide the king’s servants, that were in the king’s gate, 
sumptuous robes, and a city called Anthilla to bowed, and reverenced Haman. Large mansions 
supply embroidered shoes and sandals, Some of | in the East are e 


y l ‘ 0 ntered by a spacious vestibule 
hese imposts the king remitted or lessened at this | or Fuleway, along the sides of which visitors sit, 
time, and are received by the master of the house; for 

21-23, —-MorpDEcal, DISCOVERING A TREASON, 18 none, except the nearest relatives or special 
RECORDED IN THE CHRONICLES, -friends, are admitted farther. There the o icers 

21, In those days... two of the king’s cham- | of the ancient king of Persia waited till they 
berlains , . . were wroth, &c. This secret con- were pales and did obeisance to the all-powerful 
Spiracy against the king’s life probably arose out | minister o the day. but Mordecai bowed not, 


of revenge for the arene of Vashti, in whose! nor did him reverence. [The Septuagint has vb 


Haman seeks to 


8 month Adar. 


people scattered abroad, and dispersed among the people iu all the pro- 
vinces of thy kingdom; and ‘their laws are diverse from all 
they the king’s laws: therefore it zs not ‘for the king’s 
If it pee the king, let it be written *that they 
ll Spay ten thousand talents of silver to the 
hands of those that have the charge of the business, to bring 7 into 
ing took his ‘ring from ki 
and gave it unto Haman the son of Hammedatha the Agagite, the 
11 Jews’ ‘enemy. And the king said unto Haman, The silver is given to 
thee, the people also, to do with them as it seemeth good to thee. 
Then ‘were the king’s ®scribes called on the thirteenth day of the first 
month, and there was written, according to all that Haman had com- 


neither kee 
9 profit to suffer them. 
may be destroyed; and I wi 


10 the king’s treasuries. And /the 


12 


ESTHER IIL. 


4 Now it came to pass, when they spake daily unto him, and he 
hearkened not unto them, that they told Haman, to see whether Mor- 
decai’s matters would stand: for he had told them that he was a Jew. 

5 And when Haman saw that Mordecai bowed ‘not, nor did him reverence, 

6 then was Haman /full of wrath. And he thought scorn to lay hands on 
Mordecai alone; for they had showed him the people of Mordecai: where- 
fore Haman sought ’to destroy all the Jews that were throughout the 
whole kingdom of Ahasuerus, even the people of Mordecai. 

7 In the first month, that cs, the month Nisan, in the twelfth year of 
king Ahasuerus, "they cast Pur, that zs, the lot, before Haman from day 
to day, and from month to month, to the twelfth month, that is, the 

And Haman said unto king Ahasuerus, There is a certain| 4 


destroy the Jeuws. 
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3 to destroy 
them. 
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oppressor, 
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8s hand 


mpocexiver alto, did not proaissie before him (cf. ; 


Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,’ xi, ch. vi., sec. 5)]. 
The obsequious homage of prostration, not en- 
tirely foreign to the manners of the East, had 
not been claimed by former viziers; but this 
minion uired that all subordinate officers of 
the court should bow before him with their faces 
to the earth. But to Mordecai it seemed that 
such an attitude of profound reverence was due 
only to God. Haman’s being‘an Amalekite, one 
of a doomed and accursed race, was, doubtless, 
another element in the refusal; and on learning 
that the recusant was a Jew, whose non-conu- 
formity was grounded on religious scruples, the 
magnitude of the affront appeared so much the 
greater, as the example of Mordecai would be imi- 
tated by all bis compatriots. Had the homage been 
a simple token of civil respect, Mordecai would: 
not have refused it; but the Persian kings demand- 

a sort of adoration, which, it is well known, 
even the Greeks reckoned it degradation to express; 
and as Xerxes, in the height of his favouritism, 
had commanded the same honours to be given to 
the minister as to himself, this was the ground 
of Mordecai’s refusal. 

7. Inthe first month... they cast Pur—that 
is, the lot [#2 (Persian), explained in the Hebrew 
text by bai33, a calculus or pebble, here, the lot]. 
In resorting to this method of ascertaining the 
most auspicious day for putting his atrocious 
scheme into execution, Haman acted as the kings 
and nobles of Pereia have always done, never 
engaging in any enterprise without consulting the 
astrologers, and being satisfied as to the lucky 
hour. Vowing revenge, but scorning to lay hands 
on # single victim, he meditated the extirpation 
of the whole Jewish race, who, he knew, were 
sworn enemies of his countrymen; and by artfully 
representing them as a people who were alieps in 
manners and habits, and enemies to the reat, of 
his subjects, procured the king’s sanction of 
intended massacre. Cre potire which he used é 


urging his point was addressed to the king’s cnpi- 
dity. Fearing lest his master might object that 
the extermination of a numerous body of his sub- 
jects would seriously depress the public revenue 

aman promised to make = the loss, 9.1 will 
pay ten thousand talents of silver... , into thé 
king’s treasuries. This sum, reckoning by the 
Babylonish talent, will be about £2,119;000; but 
estimated according to the Jewish talent, it will 
considerably exceed £3,000,000--an immense con- 
tribution to be made out of a private fortuve. 
But classic history makes mention of sodaien sy 
sons whose resources seem almost incredible; 
especially of a Lydian who, in the dayg of Xerxes, 
possessed upwards of £4,000,000 sterling, besides 
ample estates and slaves. In modern times, simi- 
larly large fortunes have been possessed by indi- 
viduals in the East. The prime minister of a late 
emperor of China was said to have accumulated 
more than £25,000,000 in money, jewels, furniture, 
and other valuables. Besides, it is probable that 
Haman expected to meet his large obligations to 
the | out of the property of the slaughtered 
Jews, Iwillpay... to the hands of those that 
have the charge of the business—i. e. the revenne- 
officers. 10, the king took his ring from his hand, 
and gave it unto Haman. There waa a seal or 
signetin the ring. Notwithstanding Pliny’s denial 
(‘Hist. Nat.’ b. xxxiii. 6), the fact is undoubted, 
that in the East the ring was frequently at the 
same time a seal (cf. Jer. xxii. 24). The bestow- 
ment of the riog, with the king’s name and that 
of his kingdom engraven on it, was given with 
much ceremony, and it was equivalent to putting 
the sign manual to a royal edict. 

12-16. Then were the king’s scribes called... 
and there was written, The government secre- 
taries were employed in making out the proclama- 
tion authorizing a universal massacre of the Jews 
on ove day. It was translated into the dialects of 
all the people throughout the vast empire, and 
awift messengers sent to carry it into all the 
provinces, and, on the day appointed, all Jews 


Mordecai and ESTHER IV. the Jews mourn. 


manded, unto the king’s liewtenants, and to the governors that were over 

every province, and to the rulers of every people of every province 

according “to the writing thereof, and to every people after their 
language; "in the name of king Ahasuerus was it written, and sealed 

13 with the king’s ring. And the letters were *sent by posts into all the 
king’s provinces, to destroy, to kill, and to cause to perish, all Jews, both 

young and old, little children and women, ”in one day, even upon the 

thirteenth day of the twelfth month, which és the month Adar, and %to 

14 take the spoil of them for a prey. The "copy of the writing, for a com- 
mandment to be given in every province, was published unto all people, 

15 that they should * ready against that day. The posts went out, being 
hastened by the king’s commandment; and the decree was given in 

Shushan the palace. “And the king and Haman ‘sat down to drink ; but 
‘the city Shushan was perplexed. ; y 

4 WHEN Mordecai perceived all that was done, Mordecai “rent ‘Itis 

clothes, and put on sackcloth ° with ashes, and went out into the midst of 

2 the city, at “cried with a loud and a bitter cry; and came even before 

the king’s gate: for none might enter into the king’s gate clothed with 

3 sackcloth. And in every province, whithersoever the king’s commandment 

and his decree came, there was great mourning among the Jews, and 
fasting, and weeping, and wailin ; and !many lay in sackcloth and ashes. 

4 So Esther’s maids and her-2¢ amberlains came and told it her. Then 

was the queen exceedingly grieved; and she sent raiment to clothe Mor- 
decai, and to take away his sackcloth from him; but he received ¢¢ not, 

5 Then called Esther for Hatach, one of the king’s chamberlaina, ? whom he 

had appointed to attend apon her, and gave him a commandment to 

6 Mordecai, to know what it was, and why it was. So Hatach went forth 
to Mordecai unto the street of the cit , which was before the king’s gate: 


1 sackcloth 
and ashes 
were laid 


many. 

2 eunuchs, 

8 whom he 
had set 
before her, 


were to be put to death, and their property con- | obtained, and Mordecai was doubtless amongst 
fiscated—doubtless the means by which Haman | the: first’ to hear of it. On his own account, as 
hoped to pay his stipulated tribute into the ex- well as on that of his countrymen, this astounding 


chequer. 


lieutenants [PPI ATWO, satraps]—‘ the gover- | The acts described in this passage are, according 
nors or viceroys of the large provinces amon g the to the Oriental fashion, expressive of the most 
i 


ancient Persians, possessing both civil and mi 
power, and being in the provinces the represen- 


tary poignant sorrow; and his approach to the gate 


, : tions, was to make an earnest though vain 
tative of the sovereign, whose state and splendour | ©™° < 
they also rivalled, single parts or subdivisions of sree to the royal mercy. Access, however, to 


these provinces were under procurators or prefects 


e king’s presence was, to a person in his dis- 


[called ning]; the satraps governed only whole | into the king's gate clothed with sackcloth.” But 
rovinces’ (@esenius). The edict ig given at full | he found means of conveying intelligence of the 


eugth in the apocryphal additions to this book. | horrid plot to queen Esther; 


To us it appears unaccountable how any sane 4. Then was the queen exceedingly grieved: and 


monarch could have given his consent to the ex- | she sent raiment to clothe Mordecai, 
tirpation of a numerous class of his subjects. But in doing so was either to qual 


Her object 


ify him for resum- 


such acts of frenzied barbarity have, alas, been ing his former office, or else, perhaps, of fitting 


not rarely authorized by careless and volu tuous | him to come near enough the p 


valace to inform 
her of the cause of such sudden and extreme 


n- 
grossed and their peucy directed by haughty and | distress. 5. Then called Esther for Hatach, one 
oO 


gratify, their own ends to Serve. 15, the king and | pointed to attend upon her, 


ad their own passions to | of the king’s chamberlains, whom he had ap- 


Communication 
Haman sat down to drink; but tho city Shushan | with the women in the harem is 


was perplexed, The completeness of the word- | be obtained, and on] through ¢ 


hardly ever to 
he medium of 


panting in this verse is exquisite. The historian, | the —— The chief eunuch receives the 
Tr 


y a simple stroke, has drawn a graphic picture o message from the lips of the queen 
an Oriental despot es with his favourite | some inferior officer of the seragli 
in sensual enjoyments, while 


ties were reuding the hearts and homes of thou- | municates it to the superintenden 
sands of his subjects, is d 


OURN. 
1. When Mordeca! perceived all that was done. appo 
Relying on the irrevocable nature of a Persian well as his duty, 


monarch’s decree (Dan, vi. 15), Haman made it} queen also; and, accordin 1 
Own a8 soon ag the royal sanction had been | x . 3 ccordingly, 


conveys it to 
‘ rior offi 0, and when 
Is tyrannical cruel- | the commission is executed, the subaltern com- 
f eut, by whom it 
elivered to the queen. This chief eunuch, 

- IV. 1-14—Morpgcas AND THE JEWs | usually an old Tan who has recommended him- 
self by a long course of faithful service, is always 
inted by the king, but it is hig interest, ag 

to ingratiate himself with the 
We find Hatach 

very serviceable in carrying on 


Esther invites the king 


make request before him for her 


ople. 
And Hatach came and told 


9, 


13 


14 that thou shalt escape in the king’s house more than all the Jews. 
if thou altogether holdest thy peace at this time, then shall there * enlarge- 
ment and ‘deliverance arise to the Jews from another place; but thou 
and thy father’s house shall be destroyed: and who knoweth whether thou 
‘art come to the kingdom for such a time as this? % 
Then Esther bade them return Mordecai this answer; Go, gather 
16 together all the Jews that are ° present in Shushan, and ™ fast ye for me, 
and neither eat nor drink “three days, night or day: I also and my 
maidens will fast likewise; and so will I go in unto the king, which is not 
17 according to the law; and if I perish, I perish. So Mordecai ® went his 
way, and did according to all that Esther had commanded him. : 
5 NOW it came to pass “on the third day, that Esther put on her royal 
apparel, and stood in ’the inner court of the king’s house, over against 


15, 


those private communications with Mordecai 
who was thereby enabled to enlist her .powerfu 
influence. 8, charge her that she should go in 
unto the king. This language is exceedingly 
strong; and as it can scarcely be supposed that 
Mordecai was still using authority over Esther 
as his adopted daughter, he must be considered 
as imploring rather than commanding her, in the 
name of her brethren, and in the name of her 
God, to make a direct appeal to the feelings of her 
royal husband. 

11. whosoever, whether man or woman, shall 
come unto the king into the inner court, who is 
not called. The Persian kings surrounded them- 
selves with an almost impassable circle of forms. 
The law alluded to was first enacted by Deioces, 
king of Media, and afterwards, when the empires 
were united, adopted by the Persians, that all 
business should be transacted and petitions trans- 
mitted to the king through his ministers; and 
although the restriction was not intended, of 
course, to apply to the queen, yet from the strict 
and inflexible character of the Persian laws, and 
the extreme desire to exalt the majesty of the 
sovereign, even his favourite wife had not the 
privilege of entrée except by special favour and 
indulgence. Esther was suffering from the severity 
of this law; and as, from not being admitted for 
& whole month to the king’s presence, she had 
reason to fear that the royal affections had be- 
come alienated from her, she had little hope of 
serving her country’s cause in this awful emergency. 

13. Then Mordecai commanded to answer 
Esther. His answer was to this effect, that 
Esther need not indulge the vain hope she woul 
from her royal connection, escape the gene 
doom of her race; ste 7 (Mordecai) confideatly 
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7 and Mordecai told him of all that had happened unto him, and of “the 
sum of the money that Haman had promised to pay to the king’s 
8 treasuries for the Jews, to destroy them: also he gave him ‘the copy of 
the writing of the decree that was given at Shushan to destroy them, to 
show ¢¢ unto Esther, and to declare ¢¢ unto her, and to charge her that 
she should go in unto the king, to make ‘supplication unto him, and to 


ther the words of Mordecai. 

10 Esther spake unto Hatach, and gave him commandment unto Mordecai; 

11 all the king’s servants, and the people of the king’s provinces, do know, 
that whosoever, whether man or woman, shall come unto the king into 
the inner court, who is not called, *there is one law of his to put Aim to 
death, except ‘such to whom the king shall hold out the golden sceptre, 
that he may live: but I have not been called to come in unto the 

12 these thirty days. And they told to Mordecai Esther’s words, 

Then Mordecai commanded to answer Esther, Think /not with thyself | 2 


and Haman to a banquet. 
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believed God would interpose, and, if not through 
her, by some other deliverer, save His people; but 
that the duty evidently devolved on her, as there 
was great reason to believe that this was the 
design of Providence in her elevation to the 
bade é of queén; and therefore that she should 
go with a courageous heart, not doubting of success. 

16. I alsoand my maidens. It is probable that 
she had surrounded herself with Jewish maidens, 
or women who were proselytes to that religion. 
so will I go in unto the king, which is not 
according to the law. The queen could take 
certain liberties, such as going pe ieee e's into 
the royal presence, inviting him to a banquet, and 
employing his guards to carry out her discipline 
on female delinquents (Herodotus, b. ix., 112). 
But she had to humbly ask and obtain the king’s 
sanction; and an intrusion into the royal presence 
was liable to be punished as a capital crime, unless 
the king extended the royal sceptre as a token of 
royal favour. The appeal of Mordecai was irresis- 
tible; and having appointed a solemn fast of three 
days, she expressed her firm resolution to make 
an appeal to the king, though she should perish in 
the attempt. 

CHAP. V. 1-14—EstTHer i1nvITES THE KING 
AND HAMAN TO A BANQUET. 

1, Esther nut on her royal apparel. It was not 
only natural, but, on such occasions, highly proper 
bey expedient, that the queen should decorate 
hersel? in a style becoming her exalted station. 
On ordinary occasions she might reasonably set off 
her charms te as much advantage as possible; but 
on the present occasion, as she was desirous to 
secure the favour of one who sustained the twofold 
character of ber husband and her sovereign, public 
as well as private considerations—a regard to ber 


Esther's audience ESTHER V. Of the king. 


the king’s house: and the king sat upon his royal throne in the royal 


B.C. 510. 


2 house, over rime the gate of the house. And it was so, when the|®Gen.s. 2 


king saw Esther the queen standing in the court, that “she obtained 
favour in his sight: and the “king held out to Esther the golden sceptre 
that was in his hand. So Esther drew near, and touched the top of the 
3 sceptre. Then said the king unto her, What wilt thou, queen Esther? 
and what zs thy request? ‘it shall be even given thee to the half of the 
4 kingdom. And Esther answered, If i¢ seem good unto the king, let the 
king and Haman come this day unto the banquet that I have / prepared 
5 for him.. Then the king said, Cause Haman to make haste, that he may 
do as Esther hath said. So the king and Haman came to the banquet 
that Esther had prepared. 
6 And ’the king said unto Esther at the banquet of wine, “What és thy 
petition? and it shall be granted thee: and what és thy request? even 
7 to the half of the kingdom it shall be performed. ‘Then answered 
8 Esther, and said, My petition and my request ¢s; if I have found favour 
in the sight of the king, and if it please the king to grant my peti- 
tion, and 'to perform my request, let the king and Haman come to the 
banquet that T shall prepare for them, and I will do to-morrow as the 
king hath said. 
9 hen went Haman forth that day joyful ‘and with a glad heart: but 
when Haman saw Mordecai in the king’s gate, that “he stood not up, nor 
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ersonal safety, no less than the preservation of | found at Nimroud as those from Khorsabad, ‘the 
ee doomed countrymen —urged upon her the great king’ is furnished with the sane appendage 
propriety of using every legitimate means of re. of royalty—a slender rod, but destitute of any knob 
commending herself to the favourable notice of or ornament, On the Khorsabad reliefs the rod is 
Ahasuerns, especially decking her person with all | painted red, doubtless to represent gold; provin 
the costly jewels and adie ae atiire which had | that “the golden sceptre” was a simple wand o 


been the gifts of the nike 


liberality to her. the | that precious metal, commonly held in the ri ht 


king sai upon his royal throne in te royal house, } hand, with one end resting on the ground, and that 
over against the gate of the house. - The palace whether the king was sitting or walking. “The 
of this Persian king seems to have been built, like | golden sceptre” has received little alteration or 


many more of the same quality and description, | modification sivce ancient times (Goss 


e). It was 


with an advanced cloister, over against the gate, | extended to Esther as a token that not only her 


made in the fashion of 


orted a be) one or two contiguous pillars in the welcome, and a favourable reception 
ront, or else in the centre. In such open struc- | suit she had come to prefer. touch 


a large pent-house, sup- | intrusion was pardoned, but that her visit was 


iven to the 


tures as these, in the midst of their guards and | the sceptre. This was the usual way of acknow- 
counsellors, are the dashaws, kadis, and other ledging the royal condescension, and at the same 
great officers accustomed to distribute justice, and | time expressing reverence and submission to the 
transact the public affairs of the provinces, In august majesty of the king. $. it shall be even 
such a situation the Persian king was seated ; and, | given thee to the half of the kingdom. This mode 
at least in Shushan, “the house of the women” | of speaking originated in the Persian custom of 


was separated from the ‘‘king’s house” by the | appropriating for the maintenance of 
intervention of a “court.” Similar was the posi- | royal favourites, one city for his br 
tion of the harem at Khorsabad (‘Nineveh and | his wine, a third for his clothes, &. 


Babylon,’ p. 646; Fergusson’s ‘Palaces of Nineveh,’ phrase denoted great liberality. 4. 4 
3; Botta, ‘Monumens de Nineve,’ v., p. 42). | and Haman come this day unto the banquet that 
he seat he occupied was nota throne, according | Ihave prepared forhim. There was great address 


p. 254 


, 


¢ men, or 


another for 
80 that the 


to our ideas of one, but ey a chair, and so high in this procedure of Esther's; for, by showing such 


that it required a footstool. t was made of gold, 
or, at least, inlaid with that metal, and covered | better insinuate hersel 


high respect to the xine favourite, she would the 


with splendid tapestry, and no one save the king | and gain a more suitable opportunity of making 


might sit down on it under pain of death. It is | known her request. 


often found pictored on the Persepolitan monu-| 8, let the and Haman come to the banquet 
& 


ments, and 


ways of the same fashion, A fly- | that I shall prepare. The king ate alone, and 


flapper usually attended at the side or back of the | his guests in an adjoining hall; but they were 
throne. 2. the king held out to Esther the golden | admitted to sit with him at wine. ‘Sometimes,’ 
sceptre that wasinhishand. This golden Sceptre | says Mr. Rawlineon (* Ancient Monarchies,’ iv., 


receives an interesting illustration from the sculp- 


p. 167), ‘at a “ banquet of wine,” a certain number 


tured monuments of Persia and Assyria, In the | of privileged boon companions were received, who 
bas-reliefs of Persepolis, copied by Sir Robert Ker | drank in the royal oo not, however, of the 


Porter, we see king Darius enthroned in the midst same wine, nor on the same terms. 


The monarch 


of his court, and walking abroad in regal state; in | reclined on a couch with —— feet, and sipped 


either case be carries in his right hand a slender | the rich wine of Helbon ; 
hie h to his own sat on a chair beside him; while 


@ queen, when present, 
ile the pasha in- 


height, ornamented with a sma knob at the | vited drank an inferior bevemage seated upon the 


summit, Inthe a alabasters, as well those | floor’ (Atheneens, ‘ Deipno, iv., Pp. 145). 


Such was 


Mordecai rewarded 


be made. 


6 ON that night could not the king sleep; and he commanded to bring 
*the book of records of the Chronicles; and they were read before the 

2 king. And it was found written, that Mordecai had told of ? Bigthana 
and Teresh, two of the king’s chamberlains, the keepers of the door, who 
sought to lay hand on the king Ahasuerus. 

3 And the king said, ®What honour and dignity hath been done to 
Mordecai for this? Then said the king’s servants that ministered unto 

4 him, There is nothing done for him. And the king said, Who 7s in the 
court? Now Haman was come into ‘the outward court of the king’s 
house, “to speak unto the king to hang Mordecai on the gallows that ie 

5 had prepared for him. And the king’s servants said unto him, Behold, 
Haman standeth in the court. And the king said, Let him come in. 

6 So Haman came in, And the king said unto him, What shall be done 
unto the man ‘whom the king delighteth to honour? Now Haman 
thought in his heart, To whom would the king delight to do honour more 

7 than to myself? And Haman answered the king, For the man °whom 
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10 moved for him, he was full of indignation against Mordecai. N - 
less Haman ‘refrained himself, ek when # pee 
11 2called for his friends, and Zeresh his wife. 
‘the glory of his riches, and “the multitude of his children, and all the 
things wherein the king had promoted him, and how he had “advanced 
12 him above the princes and servants of the king. Haman said moreover, 
Yea, Esther the queen did let no man come in with the king unto the 
banquet that she had prepared but myself; and ° to-morrow am I invited 
13 unto her also with the king. Yet all this availeth me nothing, so long 
14 as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the king’s gate. 
bis wife and all his friends unto him, Let a *gallows be made of fifty 
cubits high, and to-morrow %speak thou unto the king that Mordecai 
may be hanged thereon: then go thou in merrily with the king unto the 
banquet. And the thing pleased Haman; and he caused “the gallows to 
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come. 
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the custom of the country. Haman being the 
only invited guest with the king and queen on the 
occasion referred to, it was natural that he should 
have been elated with the honour. 

CHAP. VL. 1-14—AnasveRUs REWARDS Mor- 
DECAI FOR FORMER SERVICE. i 

1, the king . . . commanded to bring the book 
of records of the Chronicles. In Eastern courts 
there are scribes or officers whose duty it is to 
keep a journal of every occurrence worthy’ 0 
notice. A book of this kind, abounding \with 
anecdotes, is full of interest; and it has been 
@ custom with Eastern kings, in all ages, fre- 
quently to cause the annals of the kingdom to be 
read to them. It is resorted to, not merely as a 
pastime to wile away the tedium of an hour, but 
a source of instruction to the monarch, by review- 
ing the important incidents of his own life, as well 
as those of his ancestors. There was, therefore, 
nothing uncommon in this Persian monarch calling 
for the court journal. But, in his being unable to 
sleep at that particular juncture, in his ordering 
the Book then to be read to him, and in his atten- 
tion having been specially directed to the impor- 
tant, and as yet unrewarded, services of Mordecai, 
the immediate interposition of Providence is dis- 
tinctly visible. 

3. the king’s servants that ministered unto 
him. In some places of the East, particularly 
Persia and Hindostan, watchmen are includ 
amongst the officers who compose the housebold 
establishment of the grandees, and one of them 
(the number being wenerally four, corresponding 


to the watches of the night) is stationed near the 
bed of his master to guard it, and be Feady, when- 
ever he requires it, to tell him how far the night 
is advanced. Such officers, we are told by Jose- 

hus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. xi, ch. vi., sec. 10), were 
in the court of Ahasuerus. For on that night on 
which the king could not sleep, and on which he 
called for the records of his kingdom, there 
was read over to him the conspiracy which Mor- 


f | decai had discovered; the Jewish historian adds, 


‘the king bade the scribe who was reading stop, 
and having enquired of those who were appointed 
for the purpose, ‘‘what hour of the night it was,” 
and having been informed it was already day, he 
ordered that, if they found any of his friends were 
already come, and standing before the court, they 
should tell him, that he might instantly bestow 
some reward upon Mordecai. 

4 Now Haman was come into the outward 
court. This was early in the morning. It is the 
invariable custom for kings in Eastern countries 
to transact business before the sun is hot, often 
in the open air; and so Haman was in all proba- 
bility come officially to attend on his master. 

6. What shall be done unto the man whom the 
king delighteth to honour? In bestowing tokens 
of their favour, the kings of Persia do not at once, 
and as it were Lid their own will, determine the 
kind of honour that shall be awarded; but they 
turn to the courtier standing next in rank to 
themselves, and ask him what shall be done to 
the individual who has rendered the service 
specified ; and according to the answer received, 
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8 the king delighteth to honour, ®let the royal coe be brought 7which | _8.¢-s10._ 
the king useth to wear, and ‘the horse that the ing rideth upon, and the | ° = oa 
9 crown royal which is set upon his head: and let this apparel and horse be | Pn" 
delivered to the hand of one of the king’s most noble princes, that they apparel. 
may array the man withal whom the king deli hteth to honour, and ag aig 
*bring him on horseback through the street of the city, and proclaim| gone 
before him, Thus shall it be done to the man whom the king delighteth : pee 
to honour. eg ketal 
10 Then the king said to Haman, 9 Make haste, and take the apparel and | ° /3s5h'™ 
the horse, as thou hast said, and do even so to Mordecai the Jew, that |/ Gen, 41. 43, 
sitteth at the king’s gate: let nothing fail of all that thou hast spoken. i. - = 
11 Then took Haman the apparel and the horse, and arrayed Mordecai, | , sp eatg 
and brought him on horseback through the street of the city, and pro-| 13. 
claimed before him, Thus shall it be done unto the man whom the king aed 
delighteth to honour, Bev 12.7. 
12 And Mordecai came again to the king’s gate: but Haman *hasted to |» suffer not 
13 his house mourning, ‘and having his head covered. And Haman olay eee to 
Zeresh his wife and all his friends every thing that had befallen him. 2 Ki 10. 10, 
Then said his wise men and Zeresh his wife unto him, If Mordecai be of | *2 sam. 17, 
the seed of the Jews, before whom thou hast begun to fall, thou shalt not = 
prevail against him, but shalt surely fall before him. Ri $arsn, 
14 And while they eere yet talking with him, came the king’s cham-| ch. 2.19. 
berlains, and hasted to bring Haman unto the banquet that Esther had p aeohee 
repared, $0. 
7 $0 the king and Haman came !to banquet with Esther the queen, | Jobs. 21. 
2 And the king said again unto Esther on the second day, “at the banquet |_Jer 43. 
of wine, What zs thy petition, queen Esther? and it shall be granted CHAP. 7. 
thee: and what is thy request? and it shall be performed, even to the ye rg 
half of the kingdom. Pitan 
3 | Then Esther the queen answered and said, If I have found favour in thy} 2. 
sight, O king, and if it please the king, let my life be given me at Ayres 
4 petition, and my people at my request: for we are sold, I and my 2 that they 
people, *to be destroyed, to be slain, and to perish. But if we had been | should 
sold for bondmen and bondwomen, I had held my tongue, although the poe, 
enemy could not countervail the king’s damage. cnt aad 
5 Then the king Ahasuerus answered and said unto Esther the queen, | to perish. 


the royal mandate is issued, 8. the royal apparel | particularly characteristic of the Persian man- 
. which the king useth to wear—made of ners, 
purple interwoven with gold (Xenophon, ‘Cyro- 14 came the king's chamberlains, and hasted 
pedia,’ b, viii., ch. iii., sec. 13; Quintus Curtius, b. to bring Haman unto the banquet. Besides the 
Ni, ch. iii, p. 27; Justin, xii. 3). A coat which invitation given to an entertainment, a message is 
has been on the back of a king or prince is | always sent to the guests, immediately at the day 
reckoned a most honourable gift, and is given | and hour appointed, to announce that all things 
with great ceremony. the horse that the King | are ready. 
rideth upon. Persia was a country of horses, CHAP. VII. 1-6.—Esruer sues ror HER OWN 
and the high-bred charger the king rode upon, | LIFE AND THE LIFE OF HER PEOPLE. 
usually brought from Armenia, remarkable for 4. we are sold, I and my people, to be de. 
beauty and symmetry (Herodotus, b, vii., 40; | stroyed—j, e., by the cruel and perfidious scheme 
cf. also b. iii., 106; b. iv., 189), acquired, in the | of that man who offered an immense sum of 
eyes of his venal subjects, a sort of sacredness | money to purchase our extermination. Esther 
from that circumstance. and the crown royal | dwelt on this contemplated atrocity in a variety 
which is set upon his head—either the royal | of expressions, which both evinced the depth of 
turban, or, it may be, a tiara, with which, in state | her own emotions, and were intended to awaken 
rocessions, the horse’s head was adorned. Inthe | similar feelings in the king’s breast. But if we 
oman triumphal processions, horses were also | had been sold for bondmen and bondwomen, I 
crowned, 9, delivered to the hand of one of the | had held my tongue. Though a great calamity 
king’s most noble princes . . . array the man. | to the Jews, the enslavement of that people might 
On grand and public occasions, the roya] steed is | have enriched the national exchequer, and, at all 
led by the highest subject through the principal events, the policy, if found from experience to be 
streets of the city; a ceremony which may occupy bad, could be altered, But the destruction of such 
several hours. ; a body of people would be an irreparable evil, and 
11, Then took Haman, &c. This sudden reverse, | all the talents Haman might pour into the treasury 


however painful to spre a& an individual, is | could not compensate for the loss of their services, 


Haman hanged and 


the king. 


8 Then the king returned out of the palace garden into the place of the 
banquet of wine; and Haman was fallen upon “the bed whereon Esther 
was. Then said the king, Will he force the queen also before me in 
the house? As the word went out of the king’s mouth, they ‘covered 

i And / Harbonah, one of the chamberlains, said before the 

king, Behold, also, the ‘gallows, fifty cubits high, which Haman had 

made for Mordecai, who *had spoken good for the king, standeth in the 

Then the king said, Hang him thereon. 

hanged Haman on the gallows that he had prepared for Mordecai. Then 


9 Haman’s face. 


10 house of Haman. 


was the king’s wrath pacified. 
8 ON that day did the kin 


2 king; 
off Bi 
decai. 


4 Agagite, and his device that he 


‘the king held out the golden sceptre toward Esther. 


ESTHER VIII. 


Who is he, and where is he, *that durst presume in his heart to do so? 

6 And Esther said, ¢The adversary and cance ts this wicked Haman. 

7 Then Haman was afraid *before the king and the queen. And the 
king, arising from the banquet of wine in his wrath, went into the palace 
garden: and “Haman stood up to make request for his life to i 
the queen; for he saw that there was evil : 


Ahasuerus give the house of Haman, the 
Jews’ enemy, unto Esther the queen: 
for Esther had told what “he was unto her. 
is ring, which he had taken from Haman, and gave it unto Mor- 
And Esther set Mordecai over the house of Haman. 
3 And Esther spake yet again before the king, and fell down at his feet, 
land besought him with tears to put away the mischief of Haman the 
ad devised against the Jews. 


Mordecai promoted. 


B. C. 510, 


8 whose 
heart hath 
filled him 

4 The man 
adversary. 

§ ur, at the 


‘ sther 
etermined against him by 


So ‘they 


h oh, 2 21-23, 
ch 6. 8. 

& ch 9. 26, 
Ps. 7. 15, 
Ps. 9. 16, 
Ps, 37, 36. 


CHAP. 5, 
® ch.2. 7. 
> Gen. 41. 42, 
1 and she 
wept and 
besought 
bim 


and Mordecai came before the 
And the king took 


Then 
So Esther arose, 


* ch. 4 11, 
ch. 5.2 


7-10.—Tue Kina causes HAMAN TO BE HANGED 
ON HIS OWN GALLOWS. 

7. he saw that there was evil determined 
against him by the king. When the king of 
Persia orders an offender to be executed, and then 
rises and goes into the women’s apartment, it is a 
sign that no mercy is to be hoped for. Even the 
sudden rising of the king in anger was the same as 
if he had pronounced sentence. 

8. Haman was fallen upon the bed whereon 
Esther was. We do not know the precise form 
of the couches on which the Persians reclined at 
table. But it is probable that they were not very 
different from those used by the Greeks and 
Romavs. Haman, perhaps, at first s up to 
beg pardon of Esther; but driven in his extremity 
to resort to an attitude of the most earnest sup- 
plication, he fell prostrate on the couch where 
the queen was recumbent. The king returning 
that instant, was fired at what seemed an outrage 
on female modesty. they covered Haman’s face. 
The import of this striking action is, that a 
criminal is unworthy any longer to look on the 
face of the king, and hence, when malefactors 
are consigned to their doom in Persia, the first 
thing is to cover the face with a veil or napkin. 
9. Harbonah, one of the chamberlains, said be- 
fore the king, Behold also, the gallows [yza7man) 


—behold the tree. This eunuch had probably 
been the messenger sent with the invitation to 
Haman, and on that occasion bad seen the gallows. 
The information he now volunteered, as well, it 
may be, from abhorrence of Haman’s cold-blooded 
conspiracy as from hag oes with his amiable 
mistress, involved with her people in imminent 

ri. 10. 80 they hanged Haman on the gal- 
ows that he had prepared. He has not been 
the only plotter of mischief whose feet have been 
taken in the net which they hid (Ps. ix. 15). But 


never was ea more just, and retribu- 


tion more merited, than the execution of that 
gigantic criminal, 

CHAP. VIIT. 1-6.—MorpeEcal ADVANOED. 

1. On that day did the king Ahasnerus give 
the house of Haman... unto Esther. His pro- 
perty was confiscated, and everything belonging 
to him, a8 some compensation for the peril to 
which the queen had been exposed. In the East, 
says Chardin, the disgrace of a governor, or other 
great man, has alwaya involved the forfeiture of bis 
property to the crown. So we find in the decrees 
of Cyrus, reported by Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ b. 
xii, ch. i.), that transgressors were to be crucified, 
and their goods to be forfeited to the king. Mor- 
decai came before the king—i. ¢., was introduced 
at court, and appointed one of the seven counsel- 
lors. Esther dapiéyed great prudence and address 
in acknowledging Mordecaji’s relation to her at the 
moment most fitted to be of eminent service to 
him. 2. the king took off his ring... and gave 
it unto Mordecai—by that act transferring to him 
all the power and authority (cf. Gen. xli. 42) which 
the ring symbolized, and promoting him to the 
high dignity which Haman had formerly filled. 
Esther set Mordecai over the house of Haman 
—as her steward, or factor, to manage that large 
ras opulent estate which had been assigned to 

er. 

8. Esther spake yet again before the king, and 
fell down at his feet. The king was then not 
reclining at table, but sitting on a divan, most 
probably in the Persian attitude, leaning back 
againat the cushions, and one foot under him. 
besought him with tears to put away the mis- 
chief of Haman—i,¢., to repeal the sanguinary 
edict which, at the secret instigation of Haman, 
had been recently passed (ch. iii. 12). 4 Then 
the king held out the golden sceptre toward 
Esther—in token that her request was accepted, 
and that she needed no longer, to maintain the 


The Jews allowed ESTHER VIII. to defend themselres. 


5 and stood before the king, and said, If it please the king, and if I 
have found favour in his sight, and the thing seem right before the 
king, and I be pleasing in his eyes, let it be written to reverse * the 
letters devised by Haman the son of Hammedatha the Agagite, >which 

6 he wrote to destroy the Jews which are in all the king’s provinces: for 
how can I ‘endure to see “the evil that shall come unto my people ? or 
how can I endure to see the destruction of my kindred ? : 

7 Then the king Ahasuerus said unto Esther the queen, and to Mordecai 
the Jew, Behold: “I have given Esther the house of Haman, and him they 
have hanged upon the gallows, because he laid his hand upon the Jews. 

8 Write ye also for the Jews, as it liketh you, in the king’s Dame, and seal 
tt with the king’s ring: for the writing which is written in the king’s 
name, and sealed with the king’s ring, ‘may no man reverse. f 

9 Then ’were the king’s scribes called at that time in the third month, 

that zs, the month Sivan, on the three and twentieth day thereof; and 

it was written (according to all that Mordecai commanded) unto the Jews, 
and to the lieutenants, and the deputies and rulers of the provinces which 
are "from India unto Ethiopia, an hundred twenty and seven provinces, 
unto every province ‘according to the writing thereof, and unto every 
people after their language, and to the Jews according to their writing, 
ah according to their language. 
And /he wrote in the king Ahasuerus’ name, and sealed é#¢ with the 
king’s ring; and sent letters by posts on horseback, and riders on mules, 
11 camels, and young dromedaries: wherein the king granted the Jews 
which were in every city to gather themselves together, and to stand for 
their life, *to destroy, to slay, and to cause to perish, all the power of the 
people and province that would assault them, doth little ones and women, 


10 


B. C. 610. 


2 the devioe. 
ch. 3. 12,13, 

3 Or, who 
wrote, 

* be able 
that I may 


* Pro. 13. 22, 
J ch. t. 19. 


& ch, 1.1. 


Eze, 39 10. 


humble attitude of a suppliant, 5, reverse the | steeds or coursers of a fleeter race than the 


letters devised by Haman... to destroy the | former (Bochart, *Hierozoicon,’ i., p. 
Jews. The whole conduct of Esther in this | [Oy2N”ON7, mules; which meaning 
matter is characterized via great tact; and the 1ed | 
variety of expressions by which she describes her 


). camels 
is further 


arene with which shee eketatanas, the | Bos and. in the Hebrew text connecting this with 

tiene whiel ube ECte Ene whole infainy of serted]. The last word Rammac which occurs 
€ medi Massacre on Haman, an € argu- P - hae ’ 

ment she draws, from the king’s sanction being ere only in the plural, is apreperly, rendered 


surreptitiously obtained, that the decree shoul 


. ~ > oe ” 
be immediately reversed—all indicate the queen’s | Ceding it, which is translated mules (vo. 10, 14), 
wisdom and skill ; and she succeeded in thig point | 3$ tendered in our English version dromedaries 


alan! 1 Ki. iv. 28) and “swift beasts” 


b b : : 
714 Ski cee nee GRANTS T0 THE Jews To fee can be no doubt that it points to some very 


DEFEND THEMSELVES. 


pecies of horse; and perhaps, as the swiftes¢ 


uadruped of Persia, a dromedary may be meant. 

8. Write .. . in the king’s name, and seal it | The name “camel” and “dromedary” are descrip- 
with the king’s ring. Hence it is evident that tive of the same animal: if the creature when 
the royal ring had a seal in it which, being affixed young promises to be light and handsome, it is 
to any document, authenticated it with the stamp | trained for ‘a swift dromedary,’ or for the race, 


of royal authority. which. . - may no man re- th Habl 
verse. This is added as the reason why he could sithabecal: 


e ‘drom’ [dpouos signifies, and the 


n strong or clumsy of the breed become the camels 
not comply with the queens request for a direct or burden-carriers, A camel, with its load of from 
reversal or recall of Haman 8 letters—viz., that the | 


miles an our? Ww 


ounds, poes at the rate of five or six 
ile the dromedary, with its 


rider, will continue rapid running at the rate of 
9. it was written... to the lieutenants | eight’ or ni i i 
[easy waNn]—the athens - ee on ch. ii, 19) Boe eight or nine miles an hour for twenty hours in 


(viii, 36). “and the deputies (n'ne7]—and the pre- 


Succession. Burckhardt says that twelve muiles an 
hour is the most rapid travelling a dromedary is 


fects or governors of parts of : known to perform. The business being very 
rulers ofthe provinces [nua Theand aut urgent, the swiftest kind of beast would te em- 
roys of the districts or provinces : In Daniel ployed; and so Jog Gromedaries also are —_ 
(iil. 2, 3, 27) the satraps rank first, the sagans next, i ness and cane ft Opns remarkable for ae 


and the pechahs third, in order of the ublie 


officials; while in thie bake k later period the this description could convey the new rescript of 


satraps, the pete Bg ie ‘ Princes of the pro. 
vinces,” are mention ué not the sagans, i 
10. sent letters by posts on horseback [O'Dws Jews from the ban recta abe ee 


—by horses, and cael on mules [v2>7]—the |... to slay... all 


ee 


The Jews slay 


ESTHER IX. 


their enemies. 


12 and ‘to take the spoil of them for a prey, upon one day, in all the pro- 


BC 410. 


vinces of king Ahasuerus, namely, upon the thirteenth day of the twelfth |‘ cb. %1, . 


month, which zs the month Adar. 


13. The “copy of the writing for a commandment to be given in every pro- 


vince tcas *published unto all people, and that the Jews should be ready | * ch 3 14.15. 


14 against that day to avenge themselves on their enemies. 


5 revealed, 
So the posts | « Or, violet. 


that rode upon mules and camels went out, being hastened and pressed | ch s. 15. 


on by the king’s commandment, And the decree was given at Shushan 


the palace. 


Fro, 28 12, 
28. 
Tro. 29.2 


15 And Mordecai went out from the presence of the king in royal apparel |? Ps. 97. 11. 


of *blue and white, and with a great crown of gold, and with a garment 

of fine linen and purple: and °the city of Shushan rejoiced and was glad, 

16, The Jews had ? light, and gladness, and joy, and honour. 
17 province, and in every city, whithersoever the kin 

ad joy and gladness, a fe 

And many of the people of the land ” became Jews; for ‘the fear of the 


is decree came, the Jews 


Jews fell upon them. 


& NOW “in the twelfth month, that zs, the month Adar, on the thirteenth 


Pa. 112. 4. 
@1Sam 26.8.. 
f ch. 9. 19, 22. 
And in every | * Ps 18.43, 


$s commandment and | * Ge. 35.6. 


q Ex. 15. 16. 
ast ‘and a good day.| peut 2.26. 


Deut. 11.25. 
ch. 9 2. 


CHAP 9. 
9 ch. 8, 12. 


day of the same, ’when the king’s commandment and his decree drew near | , oy». 13 
to be put in execution, in the day that the enemies of the Jews hoped to | ¢ 2 Sam. 22, 
have power over them, (though it was turned to the contrary, that the], ‘ 


4 ch. 8 11. 


2 Jews had ‘rule over them that hated them,) the Jews “gathered them- |« p, 71,13 
selves together in their cities, throughout all the provinces of the king f Ex. 8.2. 
1 


Ahasuerus, to lay hand on such as ‘sought their hurt: and no man cou 

3 withstand them; forthe fear of them fell upon all people. And all the 
rulers of the provinces, and the lieutenants, and the deputies, and ‘officers 
of the king, “helped the Jews; because the fear of Mordecai fell upon 


1 those 
whicb did 
the busi- 
ness that 
belonged 
to the 


4 them. For Mordecai was great in the king’s house, and his fame went | jing. 
out throughout all the provinces: for this man Mordecai *waxed greater | ¢ rro 16.7. 


and greater. 


5 Thus the Jews smote all their enemies with the stroke of the sword, 


A 238am.3.1, 
2 according 
to their 


and slaughter, and destruction, and did *what they would unto those} wi 


The fixed and unalterable character claimed for 
Persian edicts often placed the king in a very 
awkward dilemma; for, however Divers Be might 
regret things done in a moment of haste and 
thoughtlessness, it was beyond even his power to 
prevent the consequences. This was the reason 
on account of which the king was laid under 
necessity not to reverse but to issue a contradic. 
tory edict; according to which it was enacted 
that, if pursuant to the first decree the Jews were 
assaulted, they might, by virtue of the second, 
defend themselves, and even slay their enemies. 
However strange, and even ridiculous, this mode of 
pcs may appear, it.was the only one which, 
rom the peculiarities of court etiquette in Persia, 
could be adopted. Instances occur in sacred (Dan. 
vi. 14), no less than profane, history. Many pas- 


cularly the well-known incident of Daniel's being 
cast into the den of lions, in conformity with the 
rash decree of Darius, though, as it afterwards 
appeared, contrary to the personal desire of that 
monarch. That the law of Persia has undergone 
no change in this respect, and the power 0 the 
monarch is not less immutable, appears from 
many anecdotes related in the books of modern 
travellers through that country. : 

15-17,—Morpscal’s Honouzs, AND THE JEWS 


oY. 

15. Mordecai went out... in royal apparel. 
He was invested with the khelaat of official hon- 
our, A dress of blue and white was held in great 


pages of the Bible attest the truth of this, parti- 
a 


estimation among the Persians: so that Mordecai, 
whom the king delighted to hovour, was in fact ar- 
rayed in the royal dress and insignia. The variety 
and the kind of insignia worn by a favourite at 
once makes known to the people the particular 
dignity to which he has been raised. 16. The Jews 
had ht, and gladness, and joy, and honour. 
The literal added to the metaphorical expressions 
explain the meaning the images are intended to . 
convey, and the redundancy of expression indi- 
cates the greatness of the prosperity and rejoicing. 

CHAP. 1X. 1-19.—THE JEWS SLAY THEIR ENE- 
MIES; WITH THE TEN Sons oF HAMAN. 

1. inthe twelfth month , . . on the thirteenth 
day ofthesame. This was the day which Haman’s 
superstitious advisers had led him to select as the 
most fortunate for the execution of his extermi- 
nating scheme against the Jews. 2. The Jews 
gathered themselves ... no man could with- 
stand them. The tables were now turned in their 
favour; and though their enemies made their long- 
meditated attack, they were not only at liberty to 
act on the defensive, but through the powerful 
influence enlisted on their side at court, togetber 
with the blessing of God, they were everywhere 
victorious. the fear of them fell upon all people. 
This impression arose not alove from the con- 
sciousness of the all-powerful vizier being their 
countryman, but from the hand of God appearin 
80 visibly interposed to effect their strange an 
une deliverance. 

5. Thus the Jews smote all their enemies, 


The Jews slay ESTHER IX, their enemies 
6 that hated them. And in Shushan the palace the Jews slew and de- BC. 510, 


7 stroyed five hundred men. And Parshandatha, and Dalphon, and |‘ kx ws, 
8 Raat and Poratha, and Adalia, and Aridatha, and Parmashta, and phe 


10 Arisai, and Aridai, and Vajezatha, the ‘ten sons of Haman the son Of | Job 27, 13 
Hammedatha, the enemy of the Jews, slew they; 4 but on the spoil laid ee 
they not their hand, ee Gas ai 

11 On that day the number of those that were slain in Shushan the palace | ch. a. 11. 

12 ?was brought before the king. And the king said unto Esther the queen ze. regs 

e Jews have slain and destroyed five hundred men in Shushan the 5 aatio, 
* ch. 6. 6 


ch, 7. 2. 
* ch. 8. 11, 
4 leit men 

hang. 


which are in Shushan to do to-morrow also ‘according unto this day’s a gi 
14 decree, and ‘let Haman’s ten sons ™ be hanged upon the gallows. And siiahe. 34, 
the king commanded it so to be done: and the decree was given at| », 
15 Shushan; and they hanged Haman’s ten sons, For the Jews that were oem 
in Shushan gathered * themselves together on the fourteenth day also of 12, 
the month Adar, and slew three hundred men at Shushan: but on the ° Lev. 26.7, 
prey they laid not their hand. ee 
16 ut the other Jews that were in the king’s provinces * gathered them- | >i thes 5, 
selves together, and stood for their lives, and had rest from their enemies en 
and slew of their foes seventy and five thousand ? (but they laid not Daten. 
17 their hands on the prey,) on the thirteenth day of the month Adar: and] ‘4 
on the fourteenth day °of the same rested they, and made it a day of oa. Giae: 
18 feasting and gladness But the Jews that were at Shushan assembled at. 
together on the thirteenth day thereof, and on the fourteenth thereof Ps. 118, 11 
and on the fifteenth day of the same they rested, and made it a day of = . 
19 feasting and gladness, Therefore the Jews of the villages, that dwelt in. = at 
the unwalled towns, made the fourteenth day of the month Adar %@ day | + 1 sam. 25.8, 
of gladness and feasting, "and a good day, and of * sending portions one ser ow 
to another, ° Nels. ia 
20 And Mordecai wrote these things, and sent letters unto all the Jews} ‘is. 
that were in all the provinces of the king Ahasuerus, both nigh and far, | Rev 11.10, 


15) is a proof of the daring energy and deep-roo 

malice by which multitudes were actuated against 
the Jews, To order an extension, therefore, of 
the permissive edict to the Jews to defend them. 


enemies fell in great numbers, 
13. let it be granted to the Jews which are in 
Shushan’ to do to-morrow also according unto 


19. aday of... feasting . . . and of sending 
Leh one to another. The Princes and people 


art in avenging their father’s fall, and having 
een previously slain in the mélee, the order for 
the exposure of their dead bodies on the gallows 


32.—THE Two Days or Purim MADE Fxs- 
TIVAL 


20. Mordecai wrote these things. Comments. 
tors are not agreed what is particularly meant by 
‘* these things,” —whether the letters following, 
or an account of these marvellous events, to be 


and (2,) the anti-Jewish varty having, in all prob- 
ahility, been instigated ¢ rough the arts or influ- 
ence of Haman to acts of spiteful and wanton 
Oppression, the ae re of feeling amongst 


The feast of ESTHER X. Purim instituted. 


21 to stablish ¢i¢s among them, that they should ‘keep the fourteenth da, 
22 of the month Adar, and the fifteenth day of the tame; yearly, as the wa 
wherein the Jews rested from their enemies, and the month which was 
turned unto them from sorrow to joy, and from mourning into a good 
day; that they should make them days of feasting and joy, and of “send- 
23 ing portions one to another, and gifts to the poor. And the Jews under- 
took to do as they had begun, and as Mordecai had written unto them; 
24 because Haman the son of Hammedatha the Agagite, the enemy of all 
the Jews, “had devised against the Jews to destroy them, and had cast 
25 Pur, that zs, the lot, to consume them, and to destroy them; but ’ when 
Esther came before the king, he commanded by letters, that his wicked 
device, which he devised against the Jews, should * return upon his own 
26 head, and that he and his sons should be hanged on the gallows. Where- 
fore they called these days Purim, after the name of Pur. Therefore for 
all the words of this letter, and of that which they had seen concerning 


27 this matter, and which had come unto them, the Jews ordained, and took | 


upon them, and upon their seed, and upon all such as ’joined themselves 
unto them, so as it should not *fail, that they would keep these two days 
according to their writing, and according to their appointed time, every 
28 year; and that these days should be remembered and kept throughout 
every generation, every family, every province, and every city; and that 
these days of Purim should not !fail from among the Jews, nor the 
memorial of them ™ perish from their seed. 
29 Then Esther the queen, *the daughter of Abihail, and Mordecai the 
Jew, wrote with !all authority, to confirm this “second letter of Purim. 
30 And he sent the letters unto all the Jews, to ’the hundred twenty and 
seven provinces of the kingdom of Ahasuerus, with words of peace and 
31 truth, to confirm these days of Purim in their times appointed, according 
as Mordecai the Jew and Esther the queen had enjoined them, and as 
they had decreed for themselves, and for their seed, the matters of the 
32 fastings and their cry. And the decree of Esther confirmed these mat- 
ters of Purim; and it was written in the book. 
10 AND the king Ahasuerus laid a tribute upon the land, and upon *the 
2 isles of the sea. And all the acts of his power, and of his might, and the 
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¢ Ps, 83.11, 
Pa, 116, 4, 

4% Ps 30.11. 
Matt. 6. 4. 
John 16,20- 

22, 

© Neh. 8, 11. 

Acts 2. 44- 


7 when she 
came, 
ch. 7.6. 
ch, &. 3, 
21 Sam. 24, 


Ps, 109, 17, 
Ps, 140, 9. 

Ps. 141. 10. 
Matt 21.44 


10 pass. 

11 be ended. 

* ch. 2. 16, 

Wall 
strength. 

2 ch, 8 10. 

Sch LL 


CHAP, 10. 
* Gen. 10. 6. 
Ps 72. 10. 
Isa. 24, 15. 


preserved in the families of the Jewish people, established as an annual feast, the celebration of 


and transmitted from one generation to another. 
22. that they should make them days of feasting 


which is kept up still On both days of the feast 
the modern Jews read over the Megillab, or Book 
of Esther, in their synagogues. The copy read 


Setslon ieee ebiastnt renders: 37 op re must not be printed, but written on vellum in 


yauwv Kal evppoovyns, good days of feasts (Uit., 


the form of a roll; and the names of the ten sons 


marriage feasts) and merriment.] 26. they called ; es , 
of Haman are written on it in a peculiar manner, 


these days Purim, after the name of Pur. 
Pur, in the Persian language, signifies lot; | P 

and the feast of Purim or lots has a reference gibbet, 
to the time having Leen eg ta upon by Haman |! 
through the decision of the lot. In consequence | 1 Os 
of the signal national deliverance which divine 


being ranged, they say, like so many bodies on a 

The reader must pronounce all these 
names in one breath. Whenever Haman’s name 
onounced, they make a terrible noise in the 
synagogue. Some drum with their feet on the 
floor, and the boys have mallets with which they 


Providence gave them from the infamous machina- Foor esd make a noise. They prepare them- 


tions of Haman 


Mordecai ovdered the Jews to selves for their carnival by a previous fast, 


commemorate that event py ae) seeey which should continue three days, in imitation of 


festival which was to last for two days, in ac- 


cordance with the two days’ war of defence they Esther's; but the have mostly reduced it to one 
ae ; day (Jenning’s ‘Jewish Antiquities’). 
had to maintain. There was at first a slight of "ae tember 4s dha dest of Purim, 


The fifth 
Amongst 


difference in the time of this festival; for the - . 
i i ri ~ | those who came for medical assistance was & poor 
Jews in the provinces, having dstended suen woman whose face was much injured from the 


selves against their enemies on the thirteenth, 
devoted the fourteenth to festivity; whereas 


unpowder fired by one of those who were rejoic- 
ing in the feast of Purim (‘Journal of a Missionary 


their brethren in Shushan, having extended that : a 
an a : - | Tour in Palestine,’ by Rev. James Barclay). 
work over two days, did not observe their thanks UHAP. X13, AWASUERUS GREATNESS. Mor- 


giving. feast till the fifteenth. But this was pEcat's ADYANGEMENT. 


ed by authority, which fixed the fourteenth cA beeuerus laid a tribute upon the land, and 


f : 

Oe abe ee ths enor body. of bike upon the ee ae the ee [oy3 a nae sits 
; he lett f Mordecai, dispersed | was used speci cally to designate the known isles 
Fe at tee Peckian 6x : of the Mediterranean, the coasts of Greece, Italy, 


through all parts of ou empire, 16 was 


Ahasuerus’s greatness, ESTHER X. and Mordecai’s advancement, 


declaration of the greatness of Mordecai, whereunto the king tadvanced B.C. 405, 
him, are they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of | 1 made him 
3 Media and Persia? For Mordecai the Jew was next unto king Ahasu-| ees 


erus, and great among the Jews, and accepted of the multitude of his * ~e 


han “seeking the wealth of his people, and speaking peace to all Sacre 


and Spaio, with the western countries visited by 
the Pheenicians. In the crippled state of Persia, 
after the unfortunate expedition into Greece, 
Xerxes could not lay a tribute upon the nations 
of western Europe, and the phrase, therefore, 
must be considered as bearing a more restricted 
meaning, viz., the islands in the Persian Gulf, &c. 
The notice of this tribute is a natural and appro- 
priate conclusion of the book of Esther; and 
without the mention of some such fact, there 
would have been a want in the filling up or com- 
pleteness of this record, which would have de- 
tracted very much from its value as a historical 
document. It was with a view to defray the 
expenditure, to repair the ruin of his expedition 
into Greece, that he ‘‘Jaid atribute upon the land, 
aud upon the isles of the sea.” Thus between 
the first verse of this last chapter, and the 
narrative contained at the commencement of this 
k, there is one of those minute coincidences 
on which Paley, in his‘Hore Pauline,’ insists 
as affording that strong, because an undesi ned, 
evidence of the truth and authenticity of the 
k—viz., that it is consistent with itself. 
Neither the nature nor the amount of the tax 
has been recorded, only it was not a local 
tribute, but one exacted from all parts of his 
vast empire, 2. the declaration of the greatness 
of Mordecai. The experience of this pious and 
excellent Jew verified the statement, “he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.” From sittin 
coutentedly at the king’s gate, he was rained 
to the dignity of highest subject, the powerful 
ruler of the kingdom. Acting uniformly on the 
reat principles of truth and Righteousness, 
18 greatness rested on a firm foundation. His 
faith was openly avowed, and his influence as 
a professor of the true religion was of the greatest 
usefulness for promoting the welfare of the 
Jewish people, as well as for advancing the glory 
of God. 3. Mordecai... was next unto ing 
Ahasuerus .. , great among the Jews, &. The 
elevation of this pious and patriotic Jew to the 
possession of the highest official power was of very 
great importance to the ne church at that 
period, for it enabled him, who al alee possessed 
the disposition, now to eae the royal influence 


and authority ia. prompting the interests and ex- 
tending the privi rg of his exiled aa er beige 
Viewed in this light, the providence of God is 
plainly traceable in all the steps that led to his 
unexpected advancement; and this providential 
interposition is all the more remarkable that, as 
in the analogous case of Joseph, it was displayed 
in making the ordivary and natural course of 
things lead to the most marvellous results. To use 
the pious words of an eminent prelate, ‘ Though 
in the whole of this episode there was'no extraor- 
dinary manifestation of God's power, no particular 
cause or agent that was in its working advanced 
above the ordinary pitch of nature, yet the con- 
trivance—and suiting these ordinary agents ap- 
pointed by God—is in itself more admirable than 
if the same end had been effected by means that 
were truly miraculous,’ Thesudden advancement 
of individuals from obscurity and neglect to the 
highest stations of power and influence is; in East- 
eru courts, no extraordinary nor unfrequet occur. 
rence, The caprice, the weak partiality, of the 
reigning sovereign, or, it may be, his penetrat- 
ing discernment in discovering latent energy and 
talent, has often “raised the beggar from the 
duoghill, and set him among princes.” Some of 
the all-powerful viziers in modern Persia, and not 
a few of the beys in Egypt, have been elevated to 
their respective dignities in this manner. And 
therefore the advancement of “Mordecai, who 
was next to Ahasuerus, and great among the 
Jews,’ was in perfect accordance with the rapid 
revolution of ‘the wheel of fortune’ in that part 
of the world. But, considering all the circum. 
stances of Mordecai’s advancement, not only his 
gaining the favour of the king, but his being 
“‘accepted of the multitude of his brethren,” it 
was beyond all controversy the doing of the Lord, 
and was truly marvellous in His people's eyes. 
accepted of the multitude of his brethren. Far 
from being envious of his grandeur, they blessed 
God for the elevation to official power of so good a 
man, speaking peace to all his seed, While his 
administration was conducted with a mild and 
impartial hand, he showed a peculiarly warm and 
friendly feeling to all his countrymen, when asked 
for bis counsel or his aid, 
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